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PHOTOGRAPHY  NOW  POSSIBLE 

DURING 

The   Dull  and  Dark  Days  of  Winter. 


NO  STUDIO  IS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF 

SLINGSBYS  FLASH  LIGHT  APPARATUS. 

pOBTKAITS  in  the  Studio  can  be  taken  by  these  means  equal  to  the 

Best  Daylif^ht  pictures,  whilst  the  Apparatus  pocks  up  into  a  small  couipnss,  and  can  be  taken 
out  for  Fancy  Dress  Halls,  Entertainments  of  various  kinds,  and  for  "  At  Home  "  Photographs, 
Family  Groups,  &c. 

No.  1  Appajatus,  comprising  Portable  Stand,  4  Lamps,  4-way 

Distributor.  Tiibinjr,  and   rneumatic   Blower,  complt-tc  in  box  -         -  -    £4    0    0 

No.  2,  comprising  Portable  Stajid,   8  Lamps,   Reflectors   and 

Diffusers,   H»-way  Distril)Utor,  Tubin;;  and  Pnoumatic   lUowor,  (••miplote  in  box    £8    0    0 

It  Ijas  Ixwn  found  advisable  to  use  an  Instantaneous  Shutter,  firr-d  simuluuieously  w'liM  the  Lamps, 
■M  to  prt'vent  any  |K)ssibility  of  movement  in  the  eyes.     Price  of  large  Kershaw  Shutter,  fitted  to 
aix)ve  with  Slingsby's  Rapid  Release,  38/-  extra. 


SLINGSBYS  BOOK  ON  *  FLASH  LIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY.' 

Price  48.  :  Free  per  Post,  4s.  4d. 

MARIONS   INSTANTANEOUS  PLATES    should  be   used    during   the 

Dull  Weather,  they  are    extremely  Ka|)id,  and   give   good    Brilliant    Negatives,  full   of  Detail. 
Specially  suitable  for  Flash  Light  Work. 


4Jby3J 

1  6  dot. 
3/8   ,." 
.    6/6    ., 

10  by    8    .. 

"  12  ..  10    . 

ir,  „  12    . 

.     11/-  doz. 
.     16/-    „ 
.    28-   „ 

16  by  12     . 

ir-;,  ^4  . 

.     33/-  doz. 

.    38/-   „ 
.    44/-   „ 

ISbylG    . 
20   „  IG    . 
24    „   18    . 

.     53/-  doz 
.    64  -   „ 

.    77/-    „ 

EIKONOGEN   is  the  Developer  for  the  Dull  Weather  and  for  Flash  Light 

Work.       li   is   a   new  [kjwit  in   the  photographer's   h.-iirls — it    will   brijig  out   a   good    printing 
X<  ;::itive  which  by  any  other  Developer  would  l>e  uhcI<!ss. 
fc  PRICES—,',  Kilo.'   ...    1.9    I    ,'5  Kilo.    ...    3/-    |    \  Kilo.    ...    6/6    |    i  Kilo.    ...     12/6. 


THE  PYRAMID  PHOTOGRAPH,  introduced  and  registered  by  MARION 

tt  to.  (lJ^a<l.  \«>.  l.'>2.2i)U).       llnf  Mounts   supjilit-d  only   by  us  entitle  tlie  purchaser  to  make 
and  sell  this  style  of  Photograph  (each   Mount  is  marked  with  the  above  Registration  No.) 

We  put  up  a   Sample  Parcel  of  300  Cards  (first  three  sizes),    with  Name   and   Address 
f.rintpd,  3  Tutting  ('<'  md  ^  dozen  Cilass  Mom    Frames   (nothing  further  is   required   to 

j.roliice  this  taking  .N  _^  ;.     Complete  for  42/- 


MARION  I  CO..  21 1  n  SOHQ  SOUARE.  LONDON.  W. 
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PLATINOTYPE. 

SIMPLEST,  MOST  ARTISTIC,  AND  PERMANENT  PHOTOCRAPHIC  PROCESS. 


M  piaaM,  in  toba. 

ij  in.  X  SJ  in. 

fi    in.  X  4    in. 

6}  in.  X  ^  in. 

7|  in.  X  5    in. 


2  8 
8  6 
4    6 

Qiulltj  A,  B,  0,  or  S. 
8)  in.  X    8)  in.        ._       6   0 
10   in.  X    8    in.        ._       8    6 


OJBS     ^] 

Hot-Bits  Paoosu.  Ooij>-Batx  Pbocim. 

QuOitr  A.  Qnalitr  X. 

(.     d.  •.    d. 

_       18        ...        0  U 
1     8 

1  11       ._ 

2  e 


QnsUt;  X  or  Y. 

8     8 
-       4  10 


PosTiaa 
(One  Tabe). 

8d.  extra. 
8d.     „ 
8(L     „ 
8d.     „ 

8d.     II 
Sd.     ,1 


HoT-BiTH  Psoosa 


QTULlit7A,B,0,orS. 
•.     i. 

6    6 
8    6 


12  pieces,  in  tube, 

12  in.  X  10 in.... 
15  in.  X  12  in. ... 

In  tube. 
8  sheets  36  in.  x  30  in.        6    6 

6     „         „  .,  12    6 

13  „         ,1  „  24    O 
34     „         „              „         48     0 


OOLS-BlTB  Paocisi. 

Quality  X  or  T, 

«.     d. 

_       8    8 
5    6 

8  8 

7  0 

.      12  6 

.      24  6 


PoaTAsa 
(One  Tube). 

8d.  extra. 
3d.     I, 

8d.  „ 

fid.  ,1 

6d.  I, 

8d.  II 


PLATINUM  SALT  :  60  grs.  in  bottle,  6s. ;  1  oz.  in  bottUi  458. 

A  COMPLETE  PEICE  LIST  MAY  BE  OBTAINED  ON  APPLICATION. 


SIMPLEST   AND 

BEST 
HAND  CAMERA 

MADE. 


MEASURES 

ONLY 
8  X  41 X  4  ins. 


KEY  CAMERA 

PRICE,   QUARTER-PLATE,  £7  7s. 

*- _ 

THE  PLATINOTYPE  COMPANY,  29  Sontliampton  Row,  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
^t    G.    W.    SEGRETAN,    *^ 

ARTIST  AND   ENLARGER  TO  THE   PROFESSION, 
210A  TUFNELL  PARK  ROAD,  LONDON,  N. 

(TWENTY    YEARS'   PRACTICAL    EXPERIENCE.) 

A  RTISTIC    FINISHING    in    Black    and    White    or   Water    Colours.      First-Class 

^^         Negative  Retouching.     Printing  in  Silver,  Carbon,  and  Platinum.     Enlargements  in  Carbon  and  Argentic  Bromide. 
Lantern  Slides. 

Seoretan's  New  White  Developer  for  Plates  and  Paper.    Sold  in  10  ounce  bottles  at  Is.  per  bottle,  postage  extra. 


BTzi-vwr 


ZKroi^     xcxi^ 


PERMANENT    PLATINOTYPE    PRINTING 

RECEIVES  SPECIAL  ATTENTION.        Terms  Cash  witli  Order. 


containing  Silver  and  Gold,  melted  and  pnrchased  at  their  ftill  Market  Value  b; 
J.      :BX.XT3KrX>X3X<Xji, 

162    (late    8)    WARDOUR     STREET,     OXFORD     STREET,    W. 

NITEATB  OF  8ILVEE  of  Be^  Quality  at  the  Full  Reduction.       CHLOEIDB  OF  GOLD 
at  Lowest  Prices  for  Cash. 

CONSIGNMENTS    ATTENDED    TO    WITH    DISPATCH. 


DOUBLE    ALBUMENIZED    PAPERS 

Manufactured  by  the  Dresden  Albiunenizing  Company,  Dresden,  Germany, 

Are  racoffnised  to  be  the  Finest  obtainable,  and  used  by  all  eminent  Artists  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
All  Pap«n  are  albamenlzed  on  first  quality  Rivea  Raw  Paper,  and  water-marked  "B.F.K.  Rives." 
CAN  BE  BAD  THROUGH  ALL  WHOLESALE  DEALERS. 
WHOLESALE     ONLY    FROM     THE    SOLE    AQENT 

OSCAR  SCHOLZIG,  Dasbwood  House,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E.G. 
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PLATE-ETCHING. 
A  raiKCD  «lio  hiin  bceu  trjint;  a  lystem  ut  etching  on  gUaa 
fimtet,  deKhlwd  on  page  426  uf  Uic  currcDt  Almaxac,  aod 
illiutnted  by  a  ^tuif™*"  dmwing,  fiada  Uiai  for  work  which  i« 
ideliMt«  in  the  ettmM,  no  applioatiiMi  of  any  varniah  which  ho 
xan  procure,  or  of  wfaidi  hv  can  tkiak,  gires  a  reaiat  aoffiflieutly 
fine  for  hia  roinireinent,  which  ia  to  eteh  by  tha  point  of  a 
needle,  and  with  Imea  which  lie  rtrj  doaely  together,  the 
detaOa  of  oertain  mioroaoopic  ubjeeu  that  have  been  photo 
(graphed. 

Thia  demdtratum  is  not  difficult  uf  atlainnicnt.      Aariming 

>'  the  oonmereisl  pfaU«a,  on  one  of  which  the  etching  in 

>n  waa  oxocutetl,  arv  all  that  need  be  dcaired  fijr  ordinary 

anuuo  work,  yet  ia  it  pcauUe  to  make  n  iiubatratum  to  the 

■MQiithre  material  on  the  ^am  whieh  ahall  be  both  thin  ami 

paqne. 

We  hare  tried  wveial  soeh  thin  suhatraU,  Urgely  one 
formed  of  collodion  atained  with  an  aniline  nod-actinic  dye- 
But  ordinary  ooUodioo  ia  rather  of  too  akinny  a  nature ;  and 
wboi  a  film  ia  eat  tJuaagfa  with  fiaa  linea  and  oroaa  hatdiingB, 
it  ia  apt  to  tear  and  lenra  tba  glaaa.  Thia  waa  obriated  bj  em- 
-plo^ing  a  eoUodion  made  d  pymyKne  that  had  bean  prqiand 
at  a  high  tempatttnre,  and  which  gaTe  a  film  of  a  aoaaawhat 
rotten  and  pnlWralent  character.  The  glaas  to  whkh  it  waa 
applied  waa  (bat  sponged  orer  with  albiunen  which  had  been 
dflated  with  more  than  twenty  times  its  volume  of  water,  a  few 
dropa  of  ammonia  hsTii^  bssn  added  to  preTent  iu  deoompoai- 
tk»  bsfcn  being  tmi^k>7ed  in  future  ezperimanta.  This 
aacwersd  well  aa  an  atehiof  ground,  aorina  being  the  colour  we 
employed  in  dying  the  ooOodion.-  The  film  thua  obtained  stood 
manipnUticn  with  the  needle-point  well,  em  when  the  linea 
ware  etched  so  closely  as  to  retail*  the  serrioes  of  a  i4nng 
magmil^ing  glass  In  doing  sa 

Knowing  the  toa|^  adhenTenem  of  albumen,  wo  thought 
that  thia  substance  would  form  a  superior  etching  ground  to 
collodion.  And  so  it  did.  aa  regarda  adhesion  and  hardncas ; 
bat  whan  it  came  to  the  etching,  the  needle-point  waa  unaUe 
to  cut  through  ita  film  to  the  glaas,  unleaa  by  an  eflbrt 
sltogsthsr  too  great  to  psrmit  of  fine  anid  delicate  linea  being 
amds.  Haviag  some  reeoUectioa  of  the  facility  with  which 
4his  Unas  eoold  be  drawn  by  the  nssdle-point  upon  glaM  which 
liad  reeeived  a  coating  of  siWer,  we  silvered  a  glaas  hy  the 
meana  deacribed  year  after  year  in  the  Alma.'cac,  and  impressed 
t  with  an  image  by  means  anakyoos  to  the  Dagueiieutype. 
The  mstsllie  coating  waa  so  thin  as  to  dimly  permit  of  the 
psmsge  of  Ugbt  Upon  an  image  thua  prepai«d  the  etching 
can  be  aWsetsd  with  aingular  ease^  and  with  a  degree  of  fineness 
quite  insoaeeiTable  to  thoae  who  haTe  not  tried  it 


Wlicn  ur  etching  has  iMcn  obtained  on  n  gliiss  ]>lato,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  realm  of  |)hotogTn]ihie  printing  that  cannot 
be  aehiered  by  its  agency.  Ilioto-litho^^raphy,  i)hoto-engniving, 
silver  printing — indeed,  printing  of  every  kind  are  attainable 
with  an  ulinout  c<iua1  facility. 


SALTED  PAPER  REDI VIVOS. 
Di'RiKo  the  past  year  or  so  more  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  subject  of  siWer  printing  on  plain  pii]>cr  tbnn  it  had 
reoeiTcd  for,  possibly,  the  previous  twenty  years  or  more. 
Salted  paper  printing  has  recently,  aoxirding  to  report,  been 
oven  referred  to  as  "  a  lowt  art."  This  wi)l,  no  <loiibt,  call 
forth  a  smile  from  many  of  our  older  readoi^  who  ore  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  method. 

That  plain  paper  prints — wc  had  almost  aaid  the  bcautifHil 
I>rints  of  old — did  gu  out  of  fashion  many  years  ago  every  one 
ia  aware,  also  most  know  that  the  reason  was  a  simple  one, 
namely,  that  Uic  public  preferrol  those  with  a  glossy  surface. 
If  by  chance,  as  was  somctinioi  tlio  cose,  a  matt-surface  print 
was  then  demanded,  it  wa.<i  often  prodiice<l  in  a  roiigh-aud- 
ready  way  )>y  floating  the  back  of  a  piece  of  albiimcuised  paper 
on  the  onlinary  silver  batli  and  printing  and  toning  as  if  the 
image  had  been  on  the  albumen.  Prints  so  obtained  were 
nothing  less  than  libels  on  the  matt-surfisoo  pictures  of  old, 
and  there  is  little  wonder  that  they  met  with  nothing  but 
condemnation. 

In  the  eariy  days  of  photography  a  large  pro]>ortion  of 
operaton  salted  their  own  paper,  although  paper  rea<ly  salted 
yw^Hyular article  of  commerce,  and  most  of  those  who  did 
■D  mu  a  pet  formula  that  they  preferred,  in  the  same  way 
that  many  photographers  now  have  their  favourite  develoi)cr, 
toning  solution,  4c.,  and  think  them  better  than  all  otlicrs. 
But  great  as  was  the  Tariety  of  formula)  for  salting  used  by 
diflferent  workers,  the  finished  results  were  in  every  instance 
practically  the  same,  for  no  difierence  was  discoverable  which 
could  be  attributable  to  formula;. 

The  [nvparation  of  plain  salted  paper  is  a  very  simple 
matter.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  float  the  paper  on,  or  to 
immerse  it  in  the  salting  solution,  and  then  suspend  it  to  dry. 
This  bath,  as  usually  mode,  was  merely  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  ammonium,  or  barium,  varying  from  three  to  twelve 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  according  as  to  whether  the  paper 
was  floated  or  immersed,  and  the  particular  chloride  employed. 
To  the  salting  solution  one  grain  per  oimcc,  or  Ichs,  of  gelatine 
was  sometimes  added.  In  addition  to  the  gelatine,  other 
substances,   such  as   Iceland   moss,  and  other  mucilaginous 
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jnatcrinls  were  suggcftted,  but  they  were  rarely  used  by  practical 
workers.  Other  salts,  with  the  chloridcH,  were  also  proposed, 
kilt  seldom,  if  over,  employed  iu  practice.  The  paper  most 
uued  for  iihiin'prints  was  the  Saxe  and  Canson's,  tho\igh  English 
papers— Towpood's,  for  example— were  sometimes  used.  The 
piper,  after  salting  and  drying,  was  sensitised  with  a  strong 
solutiou  of  ammonio-uitnvte  of  silver.  This  was  sometimes 
applic<l  v.ith  a  brush— such  as  a  Buckle's  brush— but  more 
often  by  spreading  with  a  glass  rod,  as  this  did  not  disturb  the 
fibre  of  the  paper.  Tiie  prints  were  toned  frequently  by  the  »d 
ifor  process,  but  more  generally  by  the  compound  toning  and 
fixing  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  gold. 

There  is  no  (luestion  that  the  salted  paper  \mui  of  old  was 
iiu  excellent  picture.  It  was  bold  and  vigorous,  and  of  a  rich, 
warm,  velvety  black,  and  was  very  different  from  what  have  more 
recently  passed  under  the  name  of  salted  paper  pictures.  Now 
that  the  subject  is  again  receiving  some  little  attention,  it  will 
not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the  old 
and  the  more  modern  method  of  producing  this  class  of  picture, 
as  it  will  exjdain  why  the  results  now  often  obtained  are  so 
Tery  unlike,  as  regards  vigour  and  colour,  as  well  as  stability, 
to  those  of  former  times. 

In  modem  times  the  back  of  ordinary  albumenised  pafjer 
las  simply  been  floated  on  a  plain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
;bo  that,  in  fact,  one]  side  of  the  ])ai)er  is  salted  while  the 
other  is  sensitised,  with  the  result  that  the  inutge  when 
printed  is  really  in  the  body  of  the  paper  ;  hence  it  necessarily 
Itaa  a  mealy  and  sunken  appearance,  which  destroys  all 
;brilliancA-,  although  it  may  be  vigorous  enough  if  it  be 
-▼icwcd  l)y  transmitted  light,  if,  however,  the  paper  has  been 
ejjecially  prepared  for  the  jjurposc,  as  a  rule  it  hits  contained 
.  -too  little  chloride,  and  sometimes  other  salts,  with,  frequently, 
'•  considerable  quantity  of  gelatine  or  mucilaginous  matter. 
^These  were  of  no  advantage  whatever,  if  not  really  injurious, 
ma  they  kept  the  image  almost  as  much  on  the  surfiwe  of  the 
paper  as  albumen  does.  After  printing,  the  picture  has  been 
toned — and  usually  over  toned,  too — in  the  alkaline  bath,  which 
18  not  well  adapted  for  the  purj)0»e. 

In  the  veritable  old  method  the  salting  was  effected  with  a 
»imple  chloride,  with  a  tnvce  of  gelatine  added  to  the  solution, 
but  never  suflicient    to   cause    it    to    gelatinise   when   cold. 
Whether  the  paper  was  salted  by  floating  or  by  immersion, 
the  chloride  jjenetrated  completely  into  the  Ixxly  of  the  paper. 
In  sensitising,  instead  of  a  weak  plain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
"ilver,  a  strong  one  of  the  ammouio-nitrate  was  employed,  as 
ilia  was  well-known  to  yield  far  better  tones  than  the  plain 
itrate.     Then  again — and  this  is  a  very  important  matter  in 
annexion  with  the  subject — the  character  of  the  negatives 
used  at  the  time  that  salted  paper  printing  was  in  its  perfec- 
tion was  totally  difterent  from  those  now  iu  vogue.      They 
ure  very  dense,  and  possesseil  a  wide  range  of  tones,  from 
clear  glass  iu   the  deei>est  shadows  to  great  opacity  in  the 
lighta  ;  hence  a  large  amount  of  silver  was  necessarily  reduced 
in  the  printing,  not  only  on  the  surface,  but  in  the  body  of  the 
pil>or  itself.     Now,  to  obtain  rich  tones  on  salted  paper  these 
oiditions  must  be  fulfilled.     A  feeble  negative  will  only  yield 
{,'rey  and  mciily  prints,  inasmuch  as  the  image  consists  only  of 
a  very  attenuated  layer  of  the  reduced  metal. 

Tl»e  toning  of  the  prints  of  old  was  usually  effected  in  the 
ctimpound  toning  and  fixing  bath — although  se/  (For  was  some- 
times used — which  gave  far  better  tones  than  was  afterwards 
found  to  bo  the  case  with  the  alkaline  bath  when  used  for  plain 
jKiper.     The  toning  of  the  prints  was  a  somewhat  slow  opera- 


tion as  compared  with  the  alkaline  method,  but  while  it  was 
progressing  the  fixation  became  very  complete  by  reason  of  the 
long  contiu\icd  action  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  which  con- 
duced to  the  stability. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  old  pictures  were  produced  differ  widely  from  those 
existing  imder  the  more  modem  system  of  working,  and  this 
will  fully  account  for  the  difference  in  the  results  obtained. 
If  there  were  really  any  "lost  art"  in  making  matt-surface 
silver  ])rint8,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  produced,  and  not  iu  mere  foraiuhe. 


At  the  Becember  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Mr 
W.  K.  Wilson  read  a  very  interesting  paper  upon  the  application  of 
photography  for  recording  the  transits  of  stars.  The  object  to  he  at- 
tained is  one  of  considerable  importance  to  astronomers,  as  the 
Astronomer  Royal  and  Mr.  Ainslie  Common  remarked ;  and  plans  for 
can-vino'  out  the  automatic  recording  of  star  transits  have  before  been 
devised"  but— possibly  because  of  practical  difficulty  in  working— not 
carried  out.  Mr.  Wilson's  plan  is  to  place  a  sensitive  plate  just  behind 
the  transit  wires,  and  that  every  second  it  should  be  given,  by  clock- 
work (connected  with  the  standard  clock  of  the  Observatory),  a  small 
motion  alternating  northward  and  southward,  so  that  the  trace  left 
by  the  star  upon  the  plate  would  be  broken  at  intervals  of  a  second 

thus:  — — — — — •    After  the  star  has  made  its  transit,  leaving 

its  trace  upon  the  plate,  Mr.  Wilson  proposes  that  the  places  of  thfr 
■wires  should  be  registered  by  allowing  a  faint  light  to  shine  throughi 
the  object  glass  of  the  telescope,  which  would  fog  the  plate,  with  the- 
exception  of  the  places  shielded  by  the  wires. 

At  the  same  meeting  an  instructive  discussion  on  the  uses  of  the 
imagination  was  carried  on  njn-opos  of  a  paper  by  Professor  Holden, 
in  which,  from  photographs  taken  at  Lick,  he  had  drawn  curves  passing 
through  lines  of  stars,  indicating  certain  arrangements  and  clustering* 
which  he  thought  were  not  mere  fanciful  groupings.  At  the  close  of 
a  discussion  rather  hostile  to  the  idea,  it  was  very  properly  urged  that 
no  conclusion  ought  to  b»i(arrived  at  without  having  the  original 
negatives  before  the  members,  the  President  saying  that  the  question 
was  a  very  speculative  one.  Captain  Noble  told  the  meeting  that  he 
had  once  been  shown  what  looked  like  a  star  map,  but  which  turned 
out  to  be  simply  produced  by  throwing  Indian  ink  upon  paper  from  a 
tooth  brush,  and  made  by  the  wife  of  the  astronomer,  who  showed  it 
to  Captain  Noble. 

Every  one  familiar  with  chemical  operations  knows  the  unpleasant 
bumping  that  is  so  frequent  an  accompaniment  of  boiUng  liquids  in  a 
glass  flask,  whether  water  for  distilling  or  whatever  purpose,  and 
numerous  have  been  the  remedies  recommended.  Mr.  S.'  E.  Parkill, 
in  the  Pharmaceutical  Era,  describes  a  very  simple  method  which  he 
has  invented  for  getting  rid  of  the  effect.  He  amply  roughens  the 
surface  of  the  flask  inside  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  extemporised  by 
placing  a  httle  fluor  spar  into  the  bottle,  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  putting  aside  for  a  little  time.  The  method 
answers  admirably,  we  are  informed.  It  is  extremely  simple,  and 
seems  to  utiUse  the  same  principle  involved  in  the  use  of  pumice 
stone,  charcoal,  &c. — the  provision  of  a  large  number  of  points  for 
the  discharge  of  the  dissolved  air. 


Ik  estimating  the  composition  of  guncotton,  a  recently  pubUshed 
work  states  that  the  mono  and  di-nitro-cellulose  is  removed  by  alcohol 
ether,  and  the  tri-nitro-cellulose  dissolved  by  long  continued  boiling  ia 
sulphate  of  soda,  unaltered  cellulose  and  mineral  matter  being  left  be- 
hind. Tlie  author,  on  the  authority  of  Briickman,  objects  to  th« 
tlieory  that  either  guncotton  or  pyroxyline  are,  as  commonly  termed« 
nitro  compounds ;  he  would  call  them  ethers  of  nitric  acid. 


Wk  have  often  been  struck  with  the  fact  that  no  mentiDE.  it  evec 
made  of  the  constant  slopping  of  chemical  solutiou  and  of  plaia 
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wfttar  upon  the  boarded  fiooni  of  the  ordinary  zoonu  set  aptol  for 
•Orer  priatii^  hatin^r  been  inatruineDtal  in  producing  a  growth  of 
dry-rot,  an  eril  grpatly  drea<led  br  all  who  kitow  anything  about  it, 
and  almost  impoHible  of  eradication  when  onre  it  get*  a  start  iu  a 
baiMing,  the  whole  of  the  woodwork  in  which  it  will  destroy  if 
-sot  checked.  Warm,  damp  air,  without  ventilation,  are  the  most 
■faTOurable  cooditiona  for  ita  growth.  In  reading  a  report  on  certain 
agricultural  matter*  lately,  we  came  aeroas  a  statement  which  will 
probably  erplain  thia  freedom  from  the  peat.  The  result  of  ezperi- 
oMota  on  the  propertiM  of  ~  '"— -  namber  of  germicida*  ahowiid 
"hypo"  to  be  anaxeallMt  (>r  >f  pwaaitic  fungi,  onder  which 

head  dTy-r<:>t  would  eon?.  '1>m-  r..  was  found  even  to  be  •uperior 
to  the  evil-amelling  calcium  sulphide,  which  for  the  lower  fonns  of 
animal  life  is  a  perfect  poison. 


If  ever  this  form  of  decay  exhibit  itself,  an  architect  should  at  once 
be  called  in.  ^Ve  know  at  this  moment  of  writing  of  a  Urge  ware- 
hoose,  an  the  sbelre*  in  which,  at  one  portion  of  th><  building,  hare 
fallal  at  all  aorta  of  angles,  owing  to  the  floor  that  supports  them 
4ftTing  decayed  entirely  through  the  ravagee  of  dry-rot,  though  the 
loUding  k  q«ite  •  »ew  oae  and  excelkntly  built.  Th*  efiact  of  such 
lottiat  of  Atkim  SMppoitiiig  a  htvfj  w««gbt  of  nrgativea  owy  he 
vtiy  easily  imagined.  Wherarer  tkaw  is  raaaoB  to  suspect  an 
initial  growth,  most  photographer  will  hare  In  their  laboratory 
■n  <fT.<ctusl  parasilicide  in  bichloride  of  mereuiy,  p«iiitad  on  tlw 
pan>'  nUr  'p-t  indicated  and  for  aone  distance  around. 


Isr 

inapp 


nTTNATKi-r   this— one  of   tha  moat  efficient  of   iu  class  — i* 
iut)iU<  to  starchy  moaitiing  pasUa  and  gelatine,  which  it  will 


kcap  f TM  froos  moold  for  aa  iwdiiBiU  tiae  oaad  ia  «v«d  my  small 
qoaatitiaa.  ladi^  of  laaiMii;  is  •«•■  stiB  more  aOeotira  aa  aali- 
saide,  weiglit  for  weight,  two  graiaa  being  equal  to  thiaa  of  the 
■Mluorifle. 

♦ 

Tilt  .NEW  r.T      ^  ■■■  i  rMELionr.* 

I.— t'  \rtm. 

V/m*M  T  liialiiawt  DmsnMnd  introdoead  the  liiaaligtit  f<>r  sigMlIiag 
aad  olhar  puipoaaa  in  I8M),  it  waa  ehristansd  Oe  oxyhydraMn 
light,  beeauae  it  was  produced  by  the  inienae  beat  of  a  blowpipe 
flame,  fed  by  a  mixture  of  ozygm  and  hydrogen,  aetia*  apon  a  email 
ball  of  lime.  The  light  so  ohtaioad  was  estimated  aa  iaiag  eqaal  to 
183  wax  eaadka  of  noe  and  oaaaiglitli  of  aa  inch  m  diaaetar. 

Pni«  hy4i«M,  obtained  by  tM  action  of  aeida  on  metals,  was 
«BipIoy«d  ia  the  trst  iaalanee.  In  Order  to  avoid  tke  emnse  and 
tkottbh  flf  maUng  this  gaa,  the  spirit  iH— iacometly  named  the  oxy- 
ealdoB  Mt— waa  iattodnced,  in  whioi  a  lamp  fed  with  methylated 
■pitit  laplaead  tha  hy^ofpn.  This  is  the  least  pnwatf  ul  form  of  the 
iMUgfct,  b^f  aMMtIfy  astioiatwl  at  140  standard  eaadlaa.  It  it  aow 
me^  uMd. 

Vfttm  eoal  gaa  bacaaa  arailable  for  light  >nir  pnrpoaes,  and  procur- 
able in  erery  town  at  a  cheap  rata,  it  wb«  natiual  that,  for  the  lime- 
light, hTdrogea  should  be  ivplaecid  by  the  obeapar  gas,  which  gave  a 
Kgfat  abcmt  equsllr  brilKant  with  tha  Jeta  than  made. 

Coat  gas  sin  'the  aaaes  now  moat  popular  with 
lantemists,  wh  •era  of  Smefii^t.    Tha  ^  which  ai« 

ampioyed  are  wen  anown,  ami  ai«  dlTisiUe  into  two  distinct  daan*. 
The  btow-throagh  Jst,  for  which  coal  gas  is  supplkd  tmrn  the  vain, 
and  oxygen  f^oni  a  eyllnder  or  gaa  baf  under  piesauie  boards,  girea  a 
light  Mwcan  ISO  and  SSO  candle  power.  Tha  aaixad  gas,  or 
ttaaber  jat— ia  the  use  of  which  both  gases  ara  euMfiuaaid  into 
cyKndanv  or  are  put  aeparatcly  into  hags  equally  waUbtad— yields  a 
^pht  with  ordinary  coaaaicial  jeU  vaiying  from  900  to  400  candle 


il  It  M  an  MMinnea  laaa,  men  a  tenons  aooioi 
prohabla,  aapacially  if  the  dwrse  of  ether  is  half  ext 
than  anoogh  axptati«o  gaa  in  the  satnrator  to  fill  a  I 
or,  poaaibTy,  a  larger  ooa,  and  the  expkiaioqf  of 
auHriant  to  rt-ad  asniidtr  verr  stronsr  veaseit:   tl 


Elhar  sataraiois  have  been  for  tome  T<'«r<  before  the  public,  but  have 
not  wie  very  laigely  into  nte  as  y>  -  'li,  as  the  conditions  of 

aafetT  ai«  baeoning  better  known.  iier  created  by  certain 

acdMOls  which  bava  oteuned  iapasauig  awsy.  Ether  is  perfectly 
aafa  if  naad  in  a  ptnyaiiy  made  ilijfid  aatnrator ;  but  to  uaa  it  in  n 
feoae  Snuid  ataia  ia  an  naMuflad  tank  ie  dangerona.  It  ia  this  latter 
form  wUcfc  haa  in|nted  tha  rapotation,  as  ragarda  safety  in  use,  of  the 

*  A  brtef  dneriptbiB  of  thta  Umsiight  ia  gira  ia  Tn  BtmsB  JovKUd. 
PBOIOflUmc  Almasac  tot  IMO^  JaM  IsmM. 


ether  sutiirators.     I  hare  never  heard  of  any  acoident  caused  by  » 
stuffed  satiirator. 

The  light  produced  by  the  u»c  of  ether  and  oxygen  is  about  e(]yual 
to  that  of  the  oxyhydrocen  light  with  mixed  gas  jets  of  small  bore ; 
but  vrith  jets  of  larger  Sort',  ether  is  not  quite  equal  to  coal  gas'  in 
brilliancy  ;  moreover,  in  the  latter  case  ether  boms  less  quietly,  and 
is  more  apt  to  "  pop"  than  coal  gas. 

I  may  explain  that  by  a  small  bore  is  meant  that  usually  adopted 
in  commercial  jet*,  viz.,  abtut  one-twentieth  or  one-twenty-fifth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  by  a  lar^  l)ore  in  meant  an  aperture  in  the  nipple 
of  about  one-fifteenth  or  one-twolfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  *'  pop,"  otharwisa  known  as  the  "  pass-back,"  is  the  Uttls 
harmleet  crack  caused  hv  the  explosion  of  the  small  quantity  of 
mixed  gases  cootaised  in  Uie  mixing  chamber  of  the  jet.    This  crack 
or  "yop"  toowtimea  occurs  with  coal  gas  when  the  gases  are  tamed 
off  quickly.     The  nop  ia  more  apt  to  occur  with  a  large  aperture  in 
the  nipple  than  witn  a  aaiaB  one,  and  more  likely  witli  a  low  pressure 
of  gas  than  vrith  a  high  preasnre ;  hence  it  follows  that  most  nipples 
aia  only  safe  from  a  pop  so  long  as  the  gas  is  supplied  to  it  with  soma 
degree  of  pressun ;    when  the  pressure  is  taken  off,  as  occurs   in 
tuning  off  Both  tapa  of  tha  jet  simultaaeooaly  in  order  to  put  out  tha 
light,  then  the  pop  ia  heard.   If  one  tap  is  turned  off  before  the  other, 
thara  is,  of  oourse,  no  pop  in  the  case  of  the  oxybydrogen  light, 
beeausa  neither  oxygen  nor  coal  gas  is  explosive  by  itself;  it  is  only 
die  ■aistore  of  the  two  which  can  produce  a  paa»-back.      If  a  pop 
aeenra  when  aa  ether  saturator  is  being  used,  it  is  evident,  a«  tha 
inixtara  of  oxyg«-n  and  ether  vapour  is  explosive,  that  the  flame, 
having  reached  ihi<  mixing  chamber,  w'lll  travel  from  the  jet  through 
tha  rnhber  tube  down  to  the  ether  vessei,  that  is,  if  no  pumioa 
ebaaiber  or  fit  ma  estii^niaher  is  iaterpoaed.     Aa  there  is  mora  gaa 
ia  the  rubber  tuba  than  ia  the  mixing  chamber,  the  pop  is  much 
louder  with  an  alher  latarator  than  with  ooal  gaa ;  it  is  Uke  the  crack 
of  a  snaO  pistol 

If  tha  tataiator  ii  a  sfM#e<f  one,  no  danage  whatever  is  done ;  but 
if  it  it  tB  MMtaffed  tank,  then  a  terioos  aoeident  is  more  than 

hautited.     There  is 

half-pint  measure, 

thi?   (junntity  is 

suiBaiaBt  to  r«-ad  asuiiiac  very  strong  veaseit;   the  liqmd  ethsr  is 

splashed  about  in  a  *"**"ff  condition,  and  of  course  there  is  a  great 

mesa. 

It  is  in  thia  way  that  all  the  aoeidenti!  with  ether  satnrators  hava 
occurred.  A  nop  has  taken  place  at  the  nipple,  the  flame  haa 
travailed  tttm  tha  aisiag  obambar  to  the  tank,  and  it  has  exjiloded ; 
btnea,  I  mnat  daaavMa  all  umtt^wd  aataratora  charged  ^^-ith  in* 
flatffTn«*>t«  liquid  aa  VHafa.  If  the  vesael  is  stuffed,  it  doee  not  burst, 
thtra  is  no  loose  flaid  to  he  scattered  about,  and  coii.<«qurntly  tbdre  ia 
safety.     The  pen  ia  aaaOy  avoided  by  keeping  up  a  fair  presaure  of 

SB  on  tha  ninpie  aa  long  as  the  light  i»  wanted.     Une  of  t)ie  two 
pa  of  a  Jet  tnonkl  ha  alway*  ftJi  on  ;  it  does  not  mstter  which.    In 
Mtingniaiiv  the  athar  light,  both  Upa  shouVI  1      '  n  Ml  in 

tlw iliat  plaoB ;  then  tha  vapi'ur  tap  which  i>uppl  riB  turned 

caeapli'  "  ~  ^  -urrent  of  pure  oxygen  qunc  ip<-  trom  ether 
vapou  iige  on  tha  ume.    1  Si  re  oxygen  does  not  bum  in 

air,  (»>i»'<iiM'i]ii_>  I iin  Ume  soon  grows  cold.  WlMn  it  has  ceased  to 
glow,  which  wiD  occur  in  about  one  minute,  the'  oxygen  may  ba 
tamed  off  without  fear  of  a  pop. 

There  are  tome  Jett  made  which  have  their  mixing  chambert  flUad 
with  Aaina  of  broken  pumice  stone,  which  form  tho  pumice  chambev» 
WfimShf  the  Itov.  Hardwich.  If  properly  made,  these  are  flama- 
nmof,  and  there  is  then  not  the  slightest  chance  of  a  ])op.  I  hava 
dneribed  the  c«oditiatiB  of  safety  with  ether  saturators  because  they 
are  eqiially  npplicaUa  to  the  new  beiuoline  saturators. 

Aj>  ■  uined  by  insuffiriont  pressure  of  gas,  it  is  advisable  to 

pnt  •  i  t  befor*  thf  available  supply  of  oxygen  is  exhausted. 

Tlere  sr.;  wme  oocations,  however,  when  a  pop  is  useful  as  part  of  tha 
piwarome  of  an  ereaiag's  entertainment. 

Bii>rr—'\-  -  -^ntleman  was  lecturing  with  an  ether  satt^ator  before 
an  ail'  i  Iu  had  nearly  reached  the  end  of  bis  jvogramiiie,  and 

waa  ei ..  the  set  of  twelve  aBdes  railed  tho  I'amom,  a  tale  of  a 

handooate  policeman  and  two  rival  servant  wenches  who  were  in  love 
with  the  "hobby."  One  maid  was  preferred  by  the  gentleman,  who 
was  duly  im-ited  to  partake  of  good  things  in  the  kitchen  by  the  fof*^ 
tunate  cook.  A  picture  was  being  shown  on  the  screen  showing  tha 
reject«<l  and  disconsolate  maiden  vowing  vengeance  on  the  bveil. 
Just  then  the  mipply  of  oxygen  oeased,  the  pop  took  place  harmlessly^ 
and  tl  r  pictures  was  ended.     1 1  was  subsequently  discovered 

that  •  c  was  under  the  improiwion  that  tho  pop  was  part  of 

the  pr.  vmniiii.-,  and  simply  meant  that  the  angry  damsel  had  seixed  a 
k/./  t<«.  r;..l  *  Al.nBBT  W.  SooTT. 


piatol  and  had  ihot  her  rival ! 


I 
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COLOVRED  AU  yATUREL. 

5^FTKB  diirestlnjf  the  suUstAnce  of  all  thnt  has  been  written  concerning 
tUtf  pwsiUe  immincDci'  of  the  naturally  coloure<l  photograph,  after, 
luonloTcr,  trncinK  step  hy  step  the  eWant  endeavours  of  the  expen- 
mei.taligt^,  Uvini?  and  dead,  to  reach  the  pinnaclo  of  being  able  to 
take  a  coloured  image  in  the  camera,  it  is  hard  for  most  persons  of 
averace  parts  to  witbhold  concurrence  in  the  conclusion  of  the  author 
of  thftt  invaluable  little  work,  The  Chemical  Effect  of  the  Spectrum, 
that  "direct  photography  in  natural  colours,  in  which  a  coloured 
image  is  produced  on  a  sensitive  plate,  will  bo,  hke  some  other  things, 
•  long  time  before  being  accomplished."  The  "other  things  include, 
it  is  to  be  conjectured,  the  Eti.i-ir  Vittf,  practical  aerial  navigation, 
the  conversion  of  ferric  oxide  into  gold,  the  occurrence  of  two  Sun- 
days in  one  week,  and  such-like.  , ,.     i. 

Yet  it  appe-irs  to  be  beheved,  not  merely  by  the  outside  public,  but 
bv  numUrs  of  rational  individuals  who  have  an  association,  direct  or 
indirect,  with  photographv,  that  in  the  list  of  discoveries  which 
acience  has,  if  one  may  encroach  upon  the  picturesque  slang  of  the 
period, "  up  her  sleeve,"  the  naturally  coloured  photograph  holds  a  place, 
and  that,  in  effect,  the  "  revolution""  may  occur  at  any  moment,  being 
immediately  followed  by  an  intimation  that  orders  will  be  executed 
in  rotation,"together  with  notice  that  permission  to  work  the  process 
may  be  obtained  for  certain  pounds,  shillings,  or  pence.  In  times  of 
pessimism  and  despondency  like  those  through  which  we  are  now 
passing,  it  is  soothing  to  encounter  here  and  there  an  heroic  soul  who 
looks  with  such  sublime  confidence  to  the  future.  May  it  be  trusted 
tliat  this  inspiriting  optimism  neither  blinds  the  understanding  nor 
confuses  the  judgement  P  For,  taken  as  a  general  principle,  in  as- 
suming a  universal  colour-sensitive  body— call  it  argentic  ]^lychro- 
mide— to  be  isotated,  and  found  susceptible  of  being  distinctively 
impressed  by  the  colours  of  whatsoever  objects  the  lens  is  pointed  at, 
•everal  details  arising  from  the  imperative  necessity  of  conceiving 
each  separate  impression  to  be  a  true  negation  of  the  positive  colour, 
in  80  far  as  it  will  allow,  by  superposition,  the  reproduction  of  a  cor- 
rect positive  on  paper  or  other  support,  several  details  of  this  cha- 
racter have  to  he  disposed  of.  If  the  believers  in  the  ultimate  ap- 
pearance of  t^e  naturally  coloured  photograph  appreciate  the  gravity 
of  theee  and  other  preliminaries  to  the  realisation  of  their  hopes,  and 
still  preserve  an  uiiassailed  faith  therein,  then  human  nature  must  be 
allowed  to  be  steadily  nearing  its  own  apotheosis. 

Few  of  us,  indeed,"  know  with  clearness  what  we  mean  and  what 
we  imply  when  we  speak  of  the  production  of  a  naturally  coloured 
photograph  in  the  camera ;  we  do  not  think  of  what  would  have  to 
be  accomplished  before  such  a  consummation  could  be  brought  about. 
In  like  manner,  the  interesting  experiments  that  have  yielded,  among 
other  pretty  results,  veritable  coloured  photographs  of  a  sort,  have, 
in  their  relation  to  the  main  subject,  been  both  over-emphasised  and 
misapprehended.  They  no  more  presage  the  advent  of  naturally 
coloured  photographs,  in  the  sense  usually  understood,  than  Mr. 
Baldwin's  dangerous  capers  with  his  parachute  point  to  an  epoch 
when  we  shall  travel  to  and  from  our  shops  and  offices  in  balloons. 
They  are  nothing  but  curiosities  of  photographic  science  which  have 
at  present  no  practical  value,  and  probably  will  never  possess  any. 

According  to  the  present  state  of  our  general  and  particular  photo- 
graphic knowledge,  we  should  not  be  justified  in  surmising  that,  were 
the  naturally  coloured  photograph  to  be  an  accomplished  fact,  we 
should  be  able  to  dispimse  with  the  assistance  of  a  lens  and  a  camera ; 
or  that  a  negative  would  not  be  a  firct  necessity ;  or  that  the  positive 
pictures  would  not  have  to  be  multiplied  in  a  manner  similar  to  one 
of  those  now  in  prevalence,  by  printing  out  or  by  development. 
But  even  if  we  set  aside  these  premises,  and  conceive  science  to  teach 
us  how  to  obtain  a  coloured  positive  by  the  simple  operation  of  ex- 
posure, dare  we  hope  that  her  complacence  would  stretch  out  to  the 
umit  of  informing  as  how  to  multiply  copies  thereof  in  a  cheap  and 
expeditious  manner  P  Obviously,  without  such  an  advantage,  the 
naturally  coloured  photograph  would  be  a  boon  of  no  value  to  the 
community. 

Theiautlior  above  quoted  gives  prominence  to  the  "fundamental 
idea  that  the  coloured  image  should  be  directiy  produced  in  the 
camera  by  the  exposure  of  a  sensitive  plate  to  light.'  Now,  suppose 
a  coloured  Frannhofer  chart  of  the  eight  spectrum  colours  to  be 
photographed  upon  a  film  of  our  hypothetical  silver  polychromide  and 
jk  negative  by  development  to  be  sought,  ban  we  conceive  of  the 
deposit  being  an  accurate  negation  of  those  eight  colours  having  a 
gradation  in  the  inverse  value  of  their  positive  effects,  and  just  suffi- 
cientiy  translucent  to  be  printed  through  upon  a  sensitive  surface 
(:■'  argentic  polychromide)  that  will  render  us  an  exact  chromatic 
lepresentation  of  the  /xzrfe-colouied  band  from  the  ultra  violet  to  the 
infra  red  P  What  do  we  imagine  the  photographic  negation  of  red, 
jelloir,  g;r«en,  to  beP    To-day,  when  we  develop  the  picture  of  a 


landscape,  the  negation  of  our  blue  sky  is  black  opacity ;  m  onr 
naturally  coloured  negative,  how  are  we  to  imagme  the  sky  to  appear, 
assumin"'  the  sensitive  substance  we  employ  for  the  negative  to  serve 
a  like  purpose  for  the  positive  print?  It  is  not  difficult  for  us  to 
reganl  as  a  feasibility  a  silver  salt  possessmg  the  property— as  in  the 
instance  of  the  chloride— of  exhibiting  certain  diverse  characteristics 
of  colour ;  but  can  we  imagine  a  compound  that  will  reproduce  for  ua 
every  shade  and  tone  and  nuance  of  a  simple  landscape,  to  say  nothing 
of  severer  tests?  Natural  colour  photography  to  respond  to  the 
above  fundamental  "  idea  "  would  mean  nothing  less  than  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  thousand  negative  processes,  each  as  beautiful  as  the  one  wo 
now  possess,  all  mixed  together  and  boiled  down  to  one  divinely,  har- 
monious, miraculous  whole.  Can  we  not  sympathise  with  out- 
authority,  who,  after  summarising  everything  that  has  been  attemptedf 
in  the  direction  of  natural  colour  photography,  confidently  remits  its 
achievement  to  the  Greek  kalends  ?  , .  ,     , 

It  does  not  follow  that  to  any  or  every  problem  which  the  men  of 
science  propound  there  exists  a  solution  that  is  to  be  disinterred  by 
the  necessary  assiduity  and  diligence.  The  paths  of  science  are- 
traversed  by  mnumerable  wild  geese,  whose  pursuers  appear  incapable 
of  perceiving  the  hopelessness  of  the  chase.  The  photograph  ia 
natural  colours  must,  unfortunately,  be  classed  with  these  evasive 
fowl.  During  the  half  century  of  photography's  existence  as  » 
practical  art,  the  aspiration  of  being  able  to  reproduce  nature  and 
mankind  and  his  works  in  their  proper  tones  has  dwelt  in  the  hearts 
of  many  worthy  persons  to  the  cultivation  only  of  disappointment 
and  sorrow.    Alas!  that  it  should  be  so. 

Shall  it  be  said  that  on  the  whole  many  of  us,  male  and  female, 
would  prefer  that  the  naturally  coloured  photograph  remained 
undiscovered  until  we  have  got  a  little  bit  better  looking  ?  Are  we 
not  sensible  that  the  royal  purple  tint  that  distinguishes  our  nasal 
appendage  has  its  chromatic  analogue  near  to  G,  and  would  infallibly 
come  out  most  naturally  by  the  kind  offices  of  the  film  of  silver  poly- 
chromide? And  then  our  hair,  if  we  have  any,  is  perhaps  of  the 
oakum  hue,  beloved  of  the  P.R.B.,  the  late  Rossetti,  the  stilt 
flourishing  Bnme  Jones,  and  other  profound  persons ;  or,  maybe,  it  is 
chiefly  black  and  partly  grey,  and  would  appear  as  such  in  thfr 
naturally  coloured  print.  Let  us  think  of  these  things  and  be 
grateful.  Yet  again,  have  we  not  moles,  wrinkles,  crow's  feet,  browr 
furrows,  innumerable  other  time  and  nature  marks ;  and  must  we  not 
conclude  that  the  retoucher,  under  the  natural  colour  dispensation, 
would  become  extinct  unless  he  engaged  to  acquire  the  stupendous 
accomplishment  of  working  in  natural  colours?  Failing  this  self- 
adaptation  to  the  revised  style  of  things,  our  only  hope  would  rest  on 
the  chance  of  his  being  able  to  touch  out  those  imperfections  on  tbo 
face  itself  by  the  skilful  use  of  divers  cunning  paints  and  pigments, 
so  that  tbo  negative  would  be  invested  with  the  required  degree  of 
mendacity,  and  consequently  have  the,  nowadays,  strange  feature  of 
being  untouched. 

It  is  suggested  as  a  congenial  task  for  the  handful  of  wild  beings 
who  have  lately  amused  us  with  their  deliverances  anent  that 
astonishing  cultus,  naturalistic  photography,  that  speculation  over  the 
probable  influence  upon  landscape  art  of  natural  colour  photography 
would  be  of  interest.  It  requires,  however,  no  such  lofty  qualification 
for  an  ordinary  person  to  understand  that  the  vastnesss  of  urban 
ugliness  now  perpetuated  by  the  lens  and  the  dry  plate  would,  under 
the  natural  colour  rigime,  be  inconceivably  embittered  and  intensified 
by  the  glaring  brick  reds,  the  bilious  stucco,  the  slate  roofs,  the 
flaunting  posters,  the  startling  shop  fronts,  gin  palaces,  and  the  rest 
of  it,  perfectly  au  jui?m>-c/,  which  most  of  us  are  now  not  sorry  to  have 
sobered  down  to  the  cool  austerity  of  metallic  platinum  and  silver. 
Furthermore,  shall  we  not  rejoice  and  be  glad  that  all  that  is 
colourifically  hideous,  coarse,  vulgar,  tasteless  in  the  sartorial  adorn- 
ments of  the  inferior  strata  is  lovingly  subdued  by  the  same  kindly 
agents  ? 

For  the  mercies  that  travellers  to  the  common  bourne  do  not  come 
back,  that  animals  cannot  tell  us  what  they  think  of  us,  that  a  man  is 
limited  to  one  mother-in-law  at  a  time,  that  Christmas  falls  but  once 
per  annum,  let  us  be  truly  thankful,  and  not  less  truly,  in  sooth,  than 
we  are  for  the  remoteness  of  the  "  naturally  "  coloured  photograplu 
But  of  course,  in  the  legal  jargon,  "  without  prejudice." 

Thomas  Bedding. 


CHEAP  WASHING  TROUGHS. 

Fob  Platbs. — Take  a  metal  plate  box  and  make  a  very  small  hole, 
as  small  as  you  can,  at  the  bottom.  Put  the  plate  in  that  you  want 
to  wash,  and  let  the  tap  drip  into  the  box  rather  faster  than  the  water 
can  run  out  tbrough  the  nole  at  the  bottom.  The  excess  will  of 
course  run  over  the  top,  but  the  hypo  will  escape  at  the  lowest  point. 
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Sone  pUte  boxes  tn  mado    *>  that  the  glaat  piojecto  om  the  top. 
These  00  ru»  wuwer  the  furpoce. 

F-/r  print*. — Wbat  you  want  to  do  U  to  Introduce  the  supply  of 
fieeh  water  at  the  bottom  ao  that  it  mixes  wi;h  and  carriea  away  any 
hypo  accumulation  that  settles  down.  This  can  be  done  by  pultinn^ 
a  bit  of  eUstic  tuUog  over  the  noule  of  the  tap  lon^  enough  to  reach 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Teasel. 

But  an  easier  pUn  is  to  use  a  funnel.  Titere  are  two  ways  of  doing 
thii :  either  let  it  stand  on  its  big  end  in  the  baain  with  its  small  end 
projecting  over  the  surface  (aee  that  it  L>  exactly  under  the  tap  so 
that  thn  drip  falls  down  the  tube  and  oones  into  the  basin  under  the 
rim  of  the  big  end),  ur,  if  you  hare  anything  you  can  make  a  foot  of, 
rou  can  pat  m  big  end  upwards.  I  use  a  stnall  earthenware  funnel 
'or  tbis  that  ha*  no  straignt  part.  If  tha  aide  of  the  basin  is  toler- 
ably upright,  it  is  eooogb  to  net  the  side  of  the  big  end  of  the  funnel 
agaunt  the  tide  of  the  basin  and  let  the  drip  pais  uurough  the  former. 

Q.D. 
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OOMPOSmON  OP  PICTURES. 

VI tax  tha  photografkher  pats  his  h«ad  ooder  the  cloth,  he  pereeirea 
that  there  M  a  certain  spaee  to  be  ItM  bounded  by  the  foar  rigid 
lines  of  the  focassing  screen,  and  tho«wh  ha  is  oooacioaa  that  be  has 
not  tlie  sacoe  freedom  in  selection  as  the  painter,  ha  fbels  that  moch 


dependa  opoa  his  ability  to  adjust  the  porta  to  an  hannooioas  laiation. 
The  grsat  dear*  is  to  fill  that  spaoe  to  tha  bast  adraataga.    Tha 
easiest  way  to  do  this  he  knows  is  to  anH|ga  tha  flfpuea  oaa  aftar  tlia 


other,  faoea  all  tamed  ia  tha  same  dirafluoa,  meh  in  the  manner  of 
the  wan  painting!  of  tha  Egyptians :  b«t  (hen  each  an  artangeasnt 
mTohea  neither  skill  nor  tkoocht.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of  taste 
and  judgment  to  dispoaa  of  the  figurta  m  gtoops  so  aa  to  produce  a 
pleasing  rariety  in  the  attitudes. 

Hmts  are  certain  general  principles  which  hare  coma  to  ba  accepted 
br  the  masters  as  appBeabls  to  flgora  aoopoaitioas,  and  these  tha 
pbotograpber  may  make  good  osa  or  withoat  nsadiiig  to  foBow  them 

Whaterer  the  sabjeet  of  the  picture,  the  eye  is  always  attracted 
by  the  heads ;  therefore  it  is  of  the  otaoat  importance  to  carefully 
ciiaJJir  tbsir  relatite  yoMam. 

Tha  hsada  in  a  groop  shoald  aant  ha  squi-distant,  or  so  placed 
that  imaginary  liiMa  conaaetiag  tham  would  form  anr  rmlar 
geomatrie  Igfloa,  aa  aa  are  of  a  aiida.  a  aouare,  or  tiiaagle.  Bach 
a  distribotioo  is  almoat  as  ofhaiiTa  to  the  eiutiTalad  aye  as  the  aO-in- 
a-row  amagamaat. 

Br  simplr  sUftiag  tha  position  of  tha  0gut«a  it  ia  sasy  to  break 
up  this  unplDaaant  symiaatir. 

Two  heads  shoald  narerne  in  tha  same  rertieal  Gna :  that  is,  one 
perpeodicalariy  below  the  other.  Sappoaa  we  hare  two  flgnres :  ooa 
standing,  tha  other  haw  sling  or  sittiag.  it  will  gire  gisatai  action  to 
tha  poop  aad  mora  alaaaara  to  tha  ^y  by  bringing  taa  head  of  tha 
I  »!■!■!  flgm*  a  littk  ia  adraaes  of  tha  staaling. 

If  ws  hare  three  Cgnras  to  dsposa  of,  two  standing  and  one  sitting, 
wa  ahooM  aot  arraage  the  groop  ao  that  the  sitting  figure  shall  be 
equi-distaat  from  tha  two  standiag  ones. 

C-mrergia^  Hasa  in  a  group  aia  geoerallr  objeetiooahle  nnleas  the 
tuBiaigSBW  M  nacaseary  to  the  subject  dejsctcd.  Where  all  the  arms 
seam  to  ladiata  from  one  fixed  point  the  eye  natarally  tarns,  snd 
when  it  ftsds  thar*  is  notUag  of  interaat,  diiapiiointinent  follows. 

Tha  amaagsmsatof  the  araw  and  hands, espwiaDy  in  a  large  group, 
is  oaa  of  the  most  digcalt  jproMsssa  to  deal  with.  Tbpy  cannot  be 
pot  oat  of  sight,  hot  sIkmH  ha  so  Jisaomd  ss  not  to  attract  special 
attssttioa. 

in  a  (rroap  tha  arms  aad  hands  cross,  hot  they  should 
at  right  aagka,  and  it  shoald  also  be  resseabeied  that 
obtasa  anclss  in  a  picture  aia  mora  pleasing  than  acute. 

BeaatittoB  of  lines  is  generally  to  be  aroeded,  although  sometimes  a 
repstttioa  of  tha  same  attitude  in  a  minor  degree  is  quite  efiectire  by 
war  of  smpbasis. 

Tbs  srt  of  grouping  cannot  L^be  learned  without  considerabla 
axpaneoce. 

At  fifst,  oaa  has  a  general  idea  how  the  space  is  to  be  filled,  then 
tha  details  hara  to  be  worked  up,  sad  a  diange  in  an  attitude  may 


or  sill  of  the  others^  until 


».  ....  w  ..  w».«»  vp.  . 

a  uiiiaapuiidiiig'  ehaaga  la 
the  original  idsa  is  ahoadoaad  for  something  else.  Snooem  is  only 
sttaiaa<l  by  a  coatinaal  pneamof  modification,  additisa,and  omiwion. 
Tha  principal  flgnrs  of  the  groop,  that  about  which  the  others 
esatis,  shoald  rsostra  tha  amat  attaation,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
place  It  in  tha  csBitia  of  tha  plctaia,  neither  sbr.nVI  it  teceire  the 
graataat  tllamhatkm.  tJalsss  taa  sseoadaiy  or  ban  important  figtaes 
of  ths  groap  aia  so  arraaged  aa  to  show  tMii  relation  to  the  leMiag 


figure,  ther  will  seem  like  tieapapsers  upon  the  scene.  Now,  aa  regards 
the  size  or  the  fif^ures  with  reference  to  the  dimensions  of  the  plate. 
They  ahouM  not  be  so  large  as  to  look  cramped  in  the  space  allotted  to 
them.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  sufficient  room  should  be  given 
for  seated  or  stooping  figures  to  arise  if  fhey  felt  so  disposed.  The 
impression  should  never  be  conveyed  that  they  would  thereby  en- 
danger their  head.i  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  top  of  the  plate. 

The  figures  in  the  group,  on  the  other  hand,  should  not  be  so  minute 
as  to  look  stagey. 

Finally,  talte  care  not  to  crowd  the  scene  with  too  many  items  of 
interest.  It  is  often  a  temptation  to  fill  up  an  empty  space,  but  fre- 
quently it  is  better  to  leave  it  vacant.  I.  tl,  Sunobblinb. 
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PHOTOOKAPIIY  IN  RELATION  TO  METEOROLOOIUAL 
WORK. 
[A  CniaiwIiaMia  to  Iks  PkotocnpUe  8eatat7  of  OimU  Britain.] 
Thk  prosecution  of  the  study  of  weather  and  its  changes  entails  fre- 
quent and  numerous  obserratioiu  of  the  various  natural  phenomena 
which  in  the  aggregate  go  to  make  up  what  we  term  weather ;  popu- 
larly these  maybe  deeoibed  as  changes  in  the  various  properties  of 
the  serial  ocean  wbioh  surrounds  us,  ana  at  the  bottom  of  wnich  we  lire, 
and  more^  and  have  our  being.  These  phenomena  are  its  temperature, 
its  humidity  or  extent  of  dryness — i.«.,the  amount  of  aqueous  vapour 
it  holds  in  suspension — its  motions,  its  density,  and  also  its  electrical 
condition.  Variations  in  its  chemical  constitution  and  in  the  amount 
or  nature  of  the  objects  sccideo  tally  floating  in  it,  such  as  dust,  organic 
or  inorganic,  under  which  I  would  include  germs  and  seeds,  although 
of  great  interest  to  the  naturalist  and  sanitarian,  are  scarcely  to  be 
coniaidered  as  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  science  of  meteorology 
aa  spoken  of  at  the  present  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  as 
we  obtain  a  fuller  knowledge  of  manT  of  the  phenomena  first  men- 
tioned, those  I  have  later  named  wiU  come  in  for  more  extended 
notice. 

As  to  treat  of  all  tha  matters  just  enumerated  wouM  be  to  cause  us 
to  tnrelra^  wide  of  tha  Sabjact  of  this  paper,  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
go  into  the  history  of  tha  disaorery  of  the  various  instruments  which 
wars  employed  by  the  meteorologist  when  photography  came  into 
Dotiee.  It  was  soon  found  to  be  a  conrenient  handmaid  which  could 
be  brought  to  his  aid,  sad  weald  relieve  him  of  a  considerable  amount 
of  watching,  br  recording  inrtromental  changes  which  took  place  during 
penods  when  M  was  elsewhere  engaged. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  unjust  to  any  person  who  may  be  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  being  the  earlieat  in  the  field  of  inrention  in  this  art,  more 
especially  to  foreimars,  but  I  refer  in  this  paper  only  to  those 
gnttlemen  whom  I  hare  been  able  to  find  distinctly  removed  the 
inrention  from  the  region  of  conjecture  to  that  af  actual  performance. 

In  the  extrame  soau-weat  of  England  there  has  existed  for  tiftr- 
six  years  a  comparatirely  amall  scientiflc  and  artistic  society— the 
Roral  Coniwall  Polytaehnie  Society— founded  by  some  young  ladiea 
in  1838,  which  pablishaa  annually  a  i^mall  rolumo  of  "  Proceedings." 

In  1838  its  oecretaiy,  Mr.  T.  B.  Jordan,  who  was  also  a  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  instrument  maker  in  Falmouth,  described 
an  instrument  for  recording  by  pbot^wraphy  the  rariations  in  thn 
hitgfct  ef Kie  barometer  or  instrument  u>r  weighing  the  atmospheric 
column  pressing  on  tbs  earth's  surface,  by  passing  light  through  the 
torricellian  racuum  and  allowing  the  top  of  the  mercurial  column  to 
arrest  tlio  luminous  rays  in  their  passage  to  the  sensitised  paper.  Mr. 
JonJan  also  devised  a  recording  declination  magnetograph,  and  a  self- 
recording  actiaometer,  all  of  which  instruments,  with  illu8triitioni>,aDi 
described  in  the  Sixth^nnuat  Report  of  the  Society.  The  next  appli- 
cation of  phot^aphy,  in  the  onler  of  time,  was  by  Sir  Francis  lionaids, 
at  that  time  Honorary  Superintendent  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  vtho 
was  hard  at  work  in  1840  on  atmospheric  electricity.  Having  con- 
structed an  apparatus  which  he  called  an  electograph,  he  obtained  a 
record  of  the  rapidity  of  the  sparks  passing  from  a  conductor  electrified 
by  the  air  in  the  following  ingenioua  manner: — A  aealin^^-wax 
covered  metal  disc  was  substituted  for  the  hand,  and  carried  round  on 
an  upturned  clock  dial,  beneath  a  finger  connected  by  a  wire  with  a 
ciUecting  mast.  As  spa^  passed  from  the  conductor  on  the  mast  to 
the  gromid  they  heated  and  softened  the  sealini^-wax  on  the  disc,  so 
that  on  powdered  chalk  being  ahaken  over  it  Lichtcnberger's  figures 
were  fanned,  which  were  retained  in  the  wax  when  it  cooled.  Ronalds 
had  these  discs  placed  in  front  of  an  ordinary  camera  and  photographed 
by  Mr.  CoUen,  of  Somerset-street,  London,  a  photographer  called  in 
for  the  parpoce.  This  somewhat  roundabout  process  was  soon  after 
atodiflea  into  ona  of  moring  a'  sensitised  plate  in  front  of  a  pair  of 
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»lectrifii'<l  goM  kavcs  of  a  Bohnenbergcr's  electroscope  and  recording 
tlie  amount  of  their  divergence. 

We  next  come  to  the  simultaneous  labours  of  Brooke  and  Ronalds, 
the  results  of  the  incentive  of  the  grants  made  by  the  Royal  Society 
lor  the  8ucc>^ul  construction  of  a  self-registerinfj  instrument.  Full 
•ceoBDts  of  both  gentlemen's  work  will  be  found  in  the  PAihaophical 
Trantactiotu  volume  for  1847  ;  and  tlie  principal  parts  of  the  oripnal 
apparatus,  after  working  for  manyiycars — the  one  at  the  Royal  Obser- 
Tatory,  Greenwich,  the  other  at  the  Kew  Observatory— are  pow  in 
honourable  retirement  ade  by  side  in  tlie  loan  collection  of  scientific 
•pparalu»  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Since  th«  time  of  Brooke  and  Ronalds  their  magnetographs  and 
aieteorogniphs  have  undergone  many  modifications  in  detail,  but  not 
in  priaciple ;  these  we  cannot  go  into  now,  but  will  proceed  to  other 
oistruments  since  constructed. 

The  thermogiaph  and  pluviograpli  are  both  derived  from  the 
Barograph  ;  the  earth  current  and  Thomson's  electograph  are  both 
adaptations  of  the  Gauss's  mirror  method,  as  used  by  Brooke  in  the 
Greenwich  mngnetograph  ;  and  the  Uampbell-Stokes  and  Jordan 
muuhine  recorders,  in  which  the  methods  of  producing  records  are 
duNMterised  by  extreme  simplicity, are  descendants  of  T.  B.  Jordan's 
Ikeliogmph  of  IS.'JS.  Finally,  we  must  mention  the  Roscoe  recording 
•ctinoraeter,  and  Abncy's  cloud  cameras,  with  lightning  photography, 
Jop  which  no  special  instrument  is  yet  constructed,  as  instruments 
perhaps  le.^s  distinctly  meteorological,  as  the  latest  achievement  we 
can  conader  to-night. 

I  now  propose  to  exhibit  on  the  screen  lantern  slides  I  have 
prepared  from  actual  examples  of  the  various  instruments  enumerated 
already,  which  are  now  in  daily  work  at  the  Kew  Observatory  and 
tlsewhere ;  they  are  as  follows : — 

L  Beckley's  modification  of  the  Jordan-Ronalds  barograph. 

2.  Beckley  and  Stewart's  modification  of  the  Brooke- Airy  thermo- 
fraph. 

3.  Welsh  and  Beckley's  improved  Gauss-Brooke  magnetographs. 

(n)  The  declination  magnetometer. 

(6)  Bifilar  or  horizontal  force  magnetometer. 

(c)  Balance  or  vertical  force 'magnetometer. 

4.  Stokes's  form  of  Campbell's  sunshine  recorder. 

6 


.     .    _  .    .  the  above  Imiru- 

tnenCs. — I  believe  that  the  process  first  used  for  recording  on  paper 
fthat  used  by  Jordan)  was  that  of  Fox  Talbot,  and  known  as  the 
Talbotype,  but  on  account  of  the  sluggishness  of  the  photographic 
actioa,  and  the  inability  to  record  rapid  movements  of  the  magnets, 
as  weD  as  of  the  supposed  irrefrularity  in  the  traces  produced  by  the 
warping  and  shrinkage  of  paper  in  the  drying  and  other  operations, 
Ronalds  employed  the  Daguerreotype  process  for  his  instruments, 
rabeequentlv  copying  the  traces,  for  the  purpose  of  ])reservation  by 
hand  on  gelatine  sheets,  by  scratching  the  outlines  of  the  curves  by 
means  of  an  etching-point,  and  afterwards  working  off  impressions 
W  roHing  ink  over  them,  as  in  copperplate  printing,'  for  distribution. 
^iccimcng  of  these  are  exhibited. 

The  process  used  by  Mr.  Brooke,  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Glaisher, 
at  the  Royal  t)b8er^'atory,  Greenwich,  was  a  plain  salted  paper 
process,  and  is  described  at  length  in  the  introduction  to  the  annual 
relumes  of  magnetic  and  meteorological  observations  made  at  the 
Boral  Observatory. 

The  Radcliffe  Observatory  at  Oxford,  being  provided  with  a 
Ronalds  barograph,  early  abandoned  the  use  of  the  Daguerreotype 
|lat«  in  favour  of  Le  Gray's  waxed  paper  process  as  improved  by 
Mr.  Crookes,  and  his  methods  were  adopted  by  the  Kew  Committee, 
when  continuous  registration  of  the  magnetic  elements  was  entered 
■pon  at  their  Observatory  in  18.57. 

The  waxing  and  ironing  of  the  sheeU  of  Canson's  paper  was  an 
operation  which  consumed  a  great  deal  of  time,  but  in  1869  this  part 
•f  the  work  was  greatly  facilitated  bv  Messrs.  de  la  Rue  &  Co.,  the 

^I""!!-  ■' '■■  ners,  who  undertook  the  hotpressing  and  cutting  the 

Wf*^  f  machinery.  Tlie  staff  at  Kew  prepared  the  paper  for 

"  in  piles  made  up  of  sheets  dipped  in  melted 
■ing  witli  plain  sliects  and  blotting  paper  in 
, ,.  ,    ,    ,  ■•    "When,  in  18C7,  the  Meteorological  Ofiice 

•stabhslied  tlicir  system  of  seven  British  Observatories,  all  working 
with  the  Kew  pntt<>m  inMninients  and  using  the  same  process,  and  a 
■oinber  of  foreign   <  Hes  also    were  founded,  using   both 

jno^etocTapha  and  ..phs,  all  of  which  came  to  Kew  for 

"^y  '        "         •'>■  I.'  liuo  were  compelled  to  withdraw  their 

M«^'  ursc  was  had  to  a  manufacturer  of  waxed  paper, 

mt.  J...... i,.„M,  who  supplied  it  in  considerable  quantities,  ready 

freparedfor  use,  until  a  quite  recent  date. 


pre*: 
refined  white 
a  certain  order 


The  instability  of  the  silver  c«|jflpo;ind'in  the  sensitised  sheets 
rendered  waxed  paper  extremely  subject  to  change,  and  any  variations 
in  the  temperature  or  humidity  of  the  air  would  bring  about  great 
discolouration  of  the  exposed  sheets  with  frequently  partial  and 
occasionally  total  loss  of  the  curves.  Hence  it  was  with  great 
pleasure  learned  that  all  the  requirements  of  self-recording  instru- 
ments could  be  met  by  the  use  of  gelatinised  bromide  paper.  This 
could  be  purchased  in  the  market  in  adequate  quantities  ready  to  be 
wrapped  around  the  cylinders  of  the  various  graphs  without  occupy- 
ing time  in  preparatory  processes,  and  could  be  dealt  witli  subse- 
quently by  very  easy  methods  not  liable  to  any  annoying  mischances. 
Since  1882,  with,  I  thinlc,  only  two  exceptions,  Kew  and  all  its 
affiliated  Observatories  havf  entirely  abandoned  the  waxed  paper 
for  the  gektinised  or  A.G.B.  paper  prepared  by  Messrs.  Morgan  & 
Kidd. 

This  paper,  however,  has  two  rather  serious  drawbacks.  "The  first 
is,  the  unequal  shrinkage  of  the  film  and  paper  produce  distortion  in 
the  curves,  which  is  considerably  greater  than  tliat  found  to  exist  in 
the  case  of  waxed  paper.  The  other  defect  is  the  curling  up  of  the 
paper  in  drying.  This,  at  first,  was  a  serious  inconvenience  in  the 
operations  of  measuring  and  tabulating  the  curves,  but  is  now  of 
little  note,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  unnecessary  exposure  to  either 
sunlight  or  heat. 

Eastman's  paper  is,  I  Ijelieve,  used  similarly  in  America,  and 
Huntinet's  on  the  Continent,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  neither  are 
employed  in  this  country. 

I  wUl  now  proceed  to  the  sunshine  recorder.  The  Campbell 
instrument,  which  consists  of  a  solid  glass  sphere  placed  concentrically 
in  a  bowl  turned  out  of  a  block  of  mahogany  equal  in  radius  to  the 
focal  length  of  the  sphere,  registers  the  duration  of  bright  sunshine 
by  the  amount  of  wood  burnt  or  carbonised  by  the  heat  of  the  solar 
rays  concentrated  in  the  focus  of  the  globe.  This  instrument, 
originally  in  operation  at  the  ofiice  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
AVhitehall,  London,  has  since  1875  been  fixed  on  the  roof  of  the  Kew 
Observatory,  and  the  charred  bowls  are  renewed  every  six  months, 
as  the  sun  passes  through  the  summer  and  winter  solstices. 

In  1879  Professor  Stokes  improved  the  instrument  by  substituting 
a  grooved  brass  bowl  for  the  wooden  one,  so  enabling  a  suitable  card 
to  be  so  placed  that  the  sun's  image  should  traverse  it  daily  from  end 
to  end,  leaving  a  blackened  path  on  the  card,  which  shows  accurately 
the  periods  of  the  sun's  shming  and  obscuration,  hour  by  hour,  or 
minute  by  minute.  There  is,  however,  some  uncertainty  attached  to 
these  records,  because  the  presence  of  ever  so  small  an  amount  of 
hazy  or  cirrus  cloud  in  the  sky  suffices  to  prevent  the  charring  action 
of  the  sun  on  the  paper,  and  no  trace  of  sunshine  is  recorded  unless 
the  sun  should  be  shining  with  its  full  glare.  Mr.  James  B.  Jordan's 
sunshine  recorder,  which  is  purely  a  photographic  instrument,  obviates 
this  by  recording  varying  intensities  of  sunshine  by  varying  amount 
of  discolouration  produced  in  a  paper  sensitised  by  the  ferrocyanide 
process. 

A  strip  of  prepared  paper  is  put  into  a  brass  box,  and  the  sun's  light 
allowed  to  pass  through  a  small  slit  in  the  side  of  the  box  and  fall 
upon  the  paper.  After  exposure,  the  paper  is  fixed  in  clear  water, 
and  we  have  then  upon  the  surface  ii  blue  trace,  the  intensity  of 
which  roughly  measures  the  amount  of  solar  influence  upon  the 
earth.  As  now  constructed,  a  pair  of  semi-cylindrical  boxes  are 
fixed  back  to  back  upon  a  frame  which  can  be  placed  parallel  to  tlie 
equator  of  the  station. 

The  next  and  most  recently  designed  photographic  meteorological 
instrument  I  have  to  refer  to  is  the  photo-nephograph  or  cloud  camera, 
an  apparatus  not  yet  fully  developed.  Its  object  is  to  obtain  simul- 
taneous instantaneous  photographs  of  the  same  cloud  from  two  or 
three  stations  situated  at  a  distance  from  half  a  mile  to  two  or  three 
miles  from  each  other. 

These  simultaneous  pictures  are  then  uHlised  in  fixing  the  positions 
of  clouds  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  by  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts  information  is  obtained  as  to  the  liigher  currents  of  the  air, 
their  direction  and  motion  at  heights  fai-  above  those  at  which 
anemometers  can  be  placed,  and  in  places  they  may  te  supposed  to 
be  unaffected  by  the  irregularities  and  eddies  formed  by  excrescences 
which  modify  the  contour  earth's  surface,  such  as  hills  and  valleys. 

At  Kew,  two  cameras  fitted  to  theodolites  are  erected  on  stands 
half  a  mile  apart,  but  electrically  connected  by  a  buried  telegraph 
vvire.  Each  camera  is  provided  with  an  adjustable  instantaneous 
shutter,  which  can  be  liberated  by  an  electric  current  at  the  will  of 
the  directing  operator,  who  first  points  his  camera  at  a  selected  cloud, 
and  then,  havmg  instructed  the  observer  at  the  remote  station,  through 
a  telephone,  as  to  the  direction  of  his,  releases  both  shutters  at  the 
Bame  instant  of  time.- 

The  plates  exposed  are  slow  gelaUne  plates,  prepared  according  to  a 
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.^rtnula  deraed  bj  CttpUin  Abnejr,  to  whom  i«  alao  dae  most  of  the 
d«t«ils  of  tlw  •nrnngeiDent  of  the  inatrument.  After  deTelopment  bj 
nnonlM  add  and  fiziiif[,  proof*  aie  printed  on   albamoniMd  or 

i«tini—l  paper,  from  wkicb,  aabwquenUy,  maaaofMMnta  are  Mada 

:  tba  photogrspha  which  kSoid  th«  data  nrmaaary  for  tlM  eeaqmt*- 

tioo  of  the  doud  poattkiiia  and  motiona;  whilst  at  the  aame  time 

vmhukle  informatioo  is  aim  gireo  as  to  tiie  stmctural  chaagea  coo- 

IniuallT  in  progrew  in  the  clooda. 

'  "With  regard  to  the  utiliiatioii  of  the  photo^rama,  aoffiM  it  to  aay 
that  Tariow  proeaMeaof  shatompUc  raprod  action  bjphoto-annaTillg, 
photo-lithugwplty,  &e ,  have  been  triad  aa  well  aa  mechaiaeal  renro- 
doetioii  hj  paDtagrapha;  but  for  piartifl  ute  it  has  been  found  beat 
to  conrert  taeenrrea  into  numbeta  hif  weani  of  tahalatimt,  and  dia- 
tribate  tba  leanlla  to  the  pablie  under  tba  aapect  of  jnintad  columna 
of  Igarea,  or  the  familiar  weatber  cbarta  of  the  Aiim«  and  other 
nawapapara. 

The  following  w  aa  alpbabetieal  Hat  e(  tbe  namaa  of  tbe  ptiiMipal 
obterratenea  at  boaw  and  abaoad  where  pbotogiapUeally  netmitag 
meteonjogical  and  aiagneHcal  appaiataa  i»  known  bjr  tbe  author  to 
be  in  actioa  at  tbe  fnmmt  dale:— 

Grrat  Sriam  entf  /re/mi^.— AberdeMi,  Falmouth,  Olaagow,  Green- 
wich, Kew,  Oxford.  .Stonyhont,  N'almtia. 

CWonm/.— Adelaide,  Bovbajr,  Hoog  Kong,  Mauritina,  Melboune, 
Sjdner.  Torooto. 

r   '           "  PniMaU,Coiabn,BanFpnikndo,Liitbon,L5aaa, 

\;  Pari*,  Ftnjgaan.  St.    J'etanbnig,  Utieebt, 

\. .......    ...„....K WilhelMhavaa,  Zi-fca-Wei. 

The  lantern  slides  exfaibMad  bara  bem  made,  under  tbe  aothor'a 
direction,  bT  Mr.  W.  Hog*,  pbotogmpUe  aaMtant  at  tbe  Kew 
Obaerratort'.  O.  M.  Whippi.*. 


ELECTRIC  LIGHT  LANTERNS. 

Tmb  aubieet  of  etcctrically  lighting  optical  kntema  ia  MflkimtU  io- 

■"twtiiv,  fiom  what  baa  paaMd  in  the  comapoadeoca  oolomna  of  thia 


iC^KAh  lately,  and  from  tba  ouartinwa  atkad  in  wmm  of  ronr 
uiie  ooalemponrie*,  for  aome  additjon  to  be  made  to  tbe  Knowledge 
at  preaest  pamemtd  by  aome  of  tbote  who  on  the  optical  laotcm,  or 
widi  to  know  of  modileatiMH  and  iaiptovemeat*  in  *ame.  In  a 
pteTiooa  Article  I  daaeribad  a  lutam  made  to  the  deaign  of  I>r.  Fleming 
that  nr*  faeiBtiaa  for  wiag  the  incaadaMSent  "  foeaa"  Ump,  both  aa 
a  boitaootal  lantern  for  diiael  proiaetiaa,  and  a>  a  rertieal  Untcm  for 
expehaaata  that  rMniired  the  oUiela  to  be  placed  hoiuontally.    In 

rder  that  thia  may  be  beUer  unMrMood  tkao  it  caa  ha  from  deacnp- 


L»mf. 


U(M    Art 


-  made  to  ahow  ita  form  and  method 
''    for  ygrir  reader*  to  judge  if  tbe 


i<Iy,  I  bare  had  : 
■•■-ini  thio  it  »  n  i  i 
.atem  ha*  ■  ro' 

^  nau>t«  r.btaln.. .  ; .-   ..ally  at  tli«  UalTcnity  College, 

Iro,  tb«a  iias  duubt  it  in  a  grent'  aeqniaiticn  to  tba  daaa  roMa, 


and  permits  of  demonstrations  being  made  with  great  rapidity  of  ndt 
only  mngnetic  and  electrical  experiments,  or  for  pmieotiiifr  any  object 
that  require*  to  he  placed  horizontally,  but  also  ordinary  photographa 
of  riew*,  diagrams,  &e.  I  recently  saw  Dr.  Fleming  exhibit  a  suc- 
eeraion  of  experiments  and  photo^niplis  alternately  with  great  rapidity, 
and  the  simple  matter  of  switching  on  or  off  the  light  in  tbe  Inntem 
and  lighting  up  the  class  room  by  the  ordinary  room  lamp  was  instan- 
taneous. The  pictures  on  the  sc'nen  and  the  <li?c  of  six  or  seven  feet 
was  all  that  oiuld  be  deeired,  and  tbe  brilliancy  of  same  quite  showed 
it  could  be  used  up  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  should  tlie  size 
of  room  require  it  for  all  to  see  properly,  and  this  with  only  a  M 
candle  power  lamp,  liy  this  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  "focua" 
lamp  cannot  be  used  in  any  other  lantern,  but  I  do  say  that  the  gi«dt 
advantage  to  tbe  das*  room,  on  board  ship,  and,  in  fact,  everywhem 
where  a  carreat  of  60  or  100  Tolts  is  obtainable,  of  a  lantern  b'ke  this 
one  of  Dr.  Fleming's  is  rery  great.  The  fact  of  the  incandescent 
electric  Ump  being  capable  of  burning  in  any  position  give*  acboioe 
of  support,  and  the  stand  and  pin,  as  lignred  in  theJoritNAi.  at  p.  7^ 
only  giving  Turtical  adjustment,  I  bad  a  gibbet  arm  made,  and  sus- 
peitded  the  lamp  up.-idc  down.  By  thia  simple  means  a  lateral  as 
well  ai  vertical  adjustment  is  obtained,  and  consequently  petfctt 
centring  of  light  secured ;  tbe  baseboard  on  which  the  stand  is  anp- 
ported  Mipg_  propelled  (in  the  lantern  made  by  Mr.  Steward)  by  a 
rack  and  pinioa  worked  oy  a  milled  li-nd  from  the  outside. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  I  have  just  lately  had  tbe 
opportunity  of  making  further  experimeDts  with  the  laii'lerB  and 
lamp,  and  also  of  aeeio^  tbe  results  obtained  by  tlie  arc  lamp  Mc 
Darenport  uses  for  projection  and  experimental  work  at  tbe  institu- 
tion with  which  be  is  connected  at  tbe  .\delphi. 

Tbe  heat  of  powerful  arc  lights,  such  as  used  at  the  South  Ken- 
sington Exhibition,  and  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  letter  in  tbe 
JorBx.At.  for  December  6, was, of  course,  eonaidBrable  ;  but  when  ana 
knows  that  they  represent  lOCiO  candle  power  or  more,  and  the 


daMeat  lampa  vader  notice  are  only  60  or  100  candle  power,  my  timt 
aavpnae  at  tne  heat  in  working  of  tbe  latter  waa  natural,  when  it  ia 
cotiihiwad  how  oool  tbe  ordinary  incandescent  Iamp_  (say  16  candia 
power)  h  eoapared  with  ns.  llien,  again,  the  original  trial  of  the 
100  candle  power  incaaifeacent  lamp  was  made,  for  the  want  of  « 
more  convenient  supply,  direct  on  to  the  mains  of  Messrs.  Uatti'a 
installation  for  supplying  tbe  Adolphi  Theatre  and  restaurant,  juid. is 
a  tin  enlarging  lantern  with  eloaed  oaae. 

In  order  to  make  a  eomoartaoa  under  tbe  most  fnenuitibU  couditioe 
of  tbe  two  lights,  I  recently  took  tbe  temperature  of  tbe  inside  ot'ftaa 
lantern,  and  also  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  atage  of  both  the  Society 
of  Arts'  electric  arc,  and  Dr.  Fleming's  incandescent  lanterns,  witt 
the  following  result : — The  arc  light  lantern  having  a  naked  fight 
power  (it  will  be  fair  toaanime)  of  800  or  1(X)0  candles  gave  a  tempea»- 
ture  at  the  stage  of  only  80*  or  86*  Fahr.,  and  tbe  slide,  after  being-.K 
tbe  atage  for  about  five  minutea,  waa  only  warm;  while  with  the 
incandescent  of  /iO  candlea  the  temperature  waa  1:^°  Fiihr.,  and  tha 
alide  oa  baing  taken  out  was,  conaequentiv,  quite  hot.  (Thia  with 
GO  eaadle  power  lamp,  for  I,  unfortunately,  had  not  a  lUO  candle 
power  lainp  at  hand,  and  ao  was  far  below  the  original  heat  I  n-rota 
about.)  The  Society  of  Arts'  lantern,  with  its  Siemeas's  arc  Inrap, 
worked  admirablT,  and  left  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired  ;  for  tb* 
light  was  perfectly  under  control,  burnt  centrally  and  steadily,  and 
Iha  ^S^lft  manipulation  of  tbe  light  was  performed  by  one  hand 
tndsmeafb  the  lantern  body  containing  the  carbons,  and  carrying  tbe 
eondensen,  stase,  and  front.  Thia  result  was  arrived  at  by  reducing 
br  reaialanoe  the  fnwer  of  the  current  to  a  minimum  that  would ^ive 
all  ascessjfy  iOumiaation  without  excees  of  heat,  making  it  posMble 
to  get  a  tmmli  »a»  uporatus  of  great  illuminating  power.  In  fact, 
tbe  lantern  body  coula  be  much  smaller  than  the  ordinary  size  if 
desired,  providing  a  table  or  skeleton  support  for  it  was  used  to  aaiaa 
'  it  above  tbe  bMe  and  casing  containing  clock-woric  and  elaetr»- 
magnets  as  shown  in  drawing.  The  lamp  is  only  eighteea  ta 
twenty-four  inchtw  high  over  all  when  carbons  are  in  of  suffioelit 
length  for  a  two  hoars'  run,  weighs  only  a  few  potmds,  and  the  baia 
is  not  more  than  four  inches  sqnare.  Although  the  screen  was  phnefl 
in  full  view  of  a  window  a  short  distance  from  it,  the  ligwt  WW 
aoficiently  powerful  to  project  a  photograph  of  the  front  page  of 
Taa  Bbituh  Jovrvai.  op  Photookaphy,  so  that  every  leMer-vil 
the  advertiaementa  could  be  read,  and  the  excellent  definifion 
obtained  by  a  powerful  point  of  liftht  was  fully  demonstrated. 

It  muat  be  borne  in  mmd,  however,  that  an  arc  electric  lamp  re- 
quires conaiderable  knowledge  and  mauipubitiun  to  use  it  sucoesafuUy, 
and  the  current  must  be  adjusted  to  suit  its  correct  working,  according 
to  tba  nature  of  the  supply  of  electricity — and  the  cost  of  the  are  lamps 
are  about  aa  many  pounds  as  the  incandescent  "focus"  lamp*  an 
ahilHi^.    In  this  way  it  ia  fair  to  say  that  both  systems  have  the 
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UM,  acoordiiig  to  the  qiumtity  of  light  necessary  for  the  purpose  in 
view. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  more  powerful  light  tlian  the  limelight 
ii  required,  this  small  hm  "  Siemenss"  lamp  serves  every  likely  purpose 
for  optical  projection.  At  the  same  time,  if  a  Utffr  light  than  the  lime 
is  teauin'd  tor  the  small  size  rooms  or  demonstrations  to  a  class,  tlie  100 
candle  power,  when  arranged  properly,  will  be  most  useful.  The 
dif!walty  uf  concentrating  the  light  to  a  small  enough  area  has  been 
succeasfully  overcome,  and  in  a  good  lantern,  with  proper  ventilation, 
the  "  focus  "  lamp  will  be  a  great  addition  to  the  luminants  for  optical 
projections;  and  although,  comparatively,  the  heat  is  perhaps  more 
than  we  should  like  if  we  could  get  the  light  otherwise,  it  is  a  far 
more  pleasant  light  to  work  with  than  a  paraffin  or  other  oil  lantern, 
and  I  can  therefore  confidently  advise  those  who  can  avail  themselves 
of  an  electric  current  of  50  or  100  volts  to  possess  one  of  these  lamps 
and  suitable  apparatus  for  their  particular  requirements. 

U.  R.  Baub. 


THE  ACTIONS  OF  MERCURY  ON  GLASS  RE  THE 
MYSTERIOUS  SLIDES. 
To  arrive  at  the  solution  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  surface  degra- 
dation of  the  covering  glasses  of  the  lantern  slides  as  described  at  the 
London  and  Provincial  Society's  meeting,  and  which  was  further 
elucidated  in  your  leader  of  the  27th  instant,  will  more  than  probably 
task  the  combined  experiences  of  a  large  number  of  observant  workers, 
and  as  you  express  the  desire  to  have  explanatory  notes,  the  following 
may  assist  toward  the  desired  solution : — 

uUss  of  all  kinds,  although  apparently  an  almost  insoluble  crystal- 
line silicate,  is  by  no  means  insensitive  to  many  of  the  effects  which 
affect  all  substances  of  human  construction.  Age  oxidises  its  surface 
and  degrades  its  brilliancy,  if  it  has  not  the  power  to  reduce  it  again 
to  its  elements,  as  witness  the  many  examples  we  have  of  Egyptian, 
Etruscan,  and  Roman.  More  especially  may  be  mentioned  those  un- 
earthed from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  of  which  we  know  about 
the  date  and  where  they  were  almost  completely  protected  from 
atmospheric  action,  yet  the  combine'd  effects  of  exhalations  from  the 
earth,  damp,  and  air,  has  thoroughly  destroyed  the  pristine  brilliancy 
and  translucency  of  the  greater  number  of  examples  we  have  recovered. 
The  action  is  such  in  many  cases  as  to  have  covered  the  surface  with 
a  mass  of  scales,  which  seems  with  the  broken  specimens  to  have 
pnetrated  through  the  body  of  the  metal,*  producing  the  most 
oeautif  ul  iridescent  display  of  prismatic  colouring. 

But  in  the  case  before  us,  the  suggested  cause  is  the  metal  mercury 
or  its  compounds  leaving  the  metal  silver  by  the  combined  effects  of 
moisture  and  heat,  and  a  metal  for  which  it  has  the  most  acute 
affinity  to  attack  glass  for  which  it  has  little  or  none ;  I  am  doubtful 
whether  that  will  stand  investigation. 

We  have  had  the  mercurial  barometer  and  thermometer  in  use  for 
hundreds  of  years,  in  all  kinds  of  climates  and  in  tubes  of  all  kinds 
of  glas*,  although  principally  flint  with  lead  as  one  of  its  main 
components,  and  I  know  of  no  reported  case  in  which  the  slightest 
effect  has  ever  been  noted,  and  in  an  experience  of  nigh  half  a 
century  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  although  rather  an 
observant  person.  With  the  thermometer  there  is  absolute  exclusion 
of  air  and  moisture,  but  absolute  constant  contact  between  the  two 
substances  without  visible  effect,  so  that  factor  may  be  dismissed. 
With  the  barometer  there  is  a  very  slight  atmospheric  action,  which 
in  time  so  degrades  the  mobility  of  the  fluid  that  the  mercury  has  to 
be  deoxidised— purified— and  a  thin,  tdherent  film,  practically  dirt, 
mu»t  be  mechanically  removed  from  the  inside  of  the  tube,  and  after 
refilling  it  will  act  again  in  goo<l  order  for  a  large  number  of  years. 
The  f(]a«  in  this  case  is  not  affected  in  the  slightest  degreed?  not 
eroded,  in  fact— and  these  tubos  being  generally  of  flint  glass,  that 
puts  any  action  (of  the  kind  mentioned)  by  mercury  on  it  out  of  court. 

With  the  compounds,  especially  those  with  chlorine,  the  case  is 
different,  for  by  examination  of  a  number  of  flint  glass  bottles,  such 
M  are  in  use  by  the  ordinary  chemist,  in  which  hydrargyrum  bichloride 
has  been  kept  in  solution  for  a  number  of  years,  an  action  of  a  clouding 
nature  is  quite  visible,  and  it  is  irremoveable  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
reagents;  but  the  action  seems  to  take  place  mainly  at  that  point 
where  the  surface  of  the  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  by  the 
occasional  removal  of  the  stopper  in  the  processes  of  decanting  and 
filling. 

In  mercuric  toning  of  the  negative  there  is  little  doubt  of  a  double 
action  going  on  simultaneously — the  bleaching  by  the  chlorine,  and 
the  attacking  of  the  silver  image  by  the  mercury  which  becomes 
liberated,  and  of  course  it  takes  that  substance  for  which  it  has  the 
greatest  affinity,  and  this  is  as  great  for  silver  as  it  ia  for  gold,  and 
*  Technical  term  for  body  of  glau. 


greater  than  for  tin  or  any  of  the  ether  metals  or  substances.  The 
causes  of  the  instability  of  mercuric  toning  in  many  instances  need 
not  be  gone  into  here,  for  there  is  no  statement  or  proof  that  the 
albumen  prints  on  glass  which  these  lantern  slides  are  stated  to  be, 
were  toned  with  mercury  at  all;  indeed,  I  should  doubt  it  much, 
considering  how  much  more  likely  it  is  that  they  would  be  toned  in 
the  ordinary  way  with  gold  if  toned  at  all.    Many  of  my  own 


required  no  tonin«;  whufever. 
There  is  one  othe 


er  way  in  which  the  apparent  action  of  mercury 
and  glass  is  worth  notice ;  it  is  that  in  which  spots  and  blotches  of 
so-called  rust  appear  in  mercurially  silvered  mirrors,  the  effects  of  which 
are  so  persistent  and  pernicious,  that  they  always  require  repolishing, 
and,  in  some  cases,  grinding  and  polishing,  if  the  rusting  process  has 
been  of  very  long  standing,  for  it  seems  to  be  akin  in  effect  to  the 
rust  on  steel  in  its  biting  action  on  the  body  of  the  glass,  hence  the 
frade  term.  I  have  seen  these  rust  spots  develop  on  a  newly 
silvered  new  plate  within  a  month  after  it  had  been  silvered,  and 
before  it  had  left  the  work-place ;  with  others  they  occur,  apparently, 
by  the  action  of  age,  and  damp  has  certainly  something  to  do  with 
their  production,  for  they  are  developed  to  an  extraordinary  extent 
in  the  mirrors  of  sea-going  vessels,  no  matter  which  climate  they  may 
be  cruising  in  or  sailing  through. 

The  appearance  is  generally  as  if  starting  from  a  central  nucleus 
and  spreading  all  round  until  the  edge  dies  imperceptibly  into  the 
bright  part  of  the  mirror.  A  microscopic  examination  shows  that 
sometimes  they  are  due  to  the  almost  invisible  air  bubbles  which 
sometimes  appear  in  cast  glass,  and  which,  on  it  being  ground  and 
polished,  if  any  of  them  are  in  the  way,  they  get  filled  with  the  debris 
of  the  sand  and  other  materials  used  in  grinding  and  polishing  the 

flates,  but  in  many  cases  no  such  hollow  nuclei  can  be  discovered, 
n  these  latter  cases  I  have  attributed  the  effect  to  some  accidental 
atom  of  impurity  in  the  tinfoil  which  forms  the  ground,  and  which  ia 
amalgamated  with  the  mercury  by  pressure  and  friction  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  mirror.  In  either  case  the  effect  of  degradation  and 
destruction  of  surface  is  as  certain  as  if  it  had  been  acted  on  by  fluoric 
acid,  although  by  no  means  so  rapid ;  indeed,  the  effect  is  very  slow 
on  the  one  hand  and  very  rapid  on  the  other. 

I  could  say  much  on  the  effects  of  the  various  kinds  of  heat,  solar 
and  artificial,  direct  and  indirect,  and  on  the  different  qualities  and 
kinds  of  glass,  but  it  would  be  beside  and  away  from  the  immediate 

?uestion.  I  have  had  a  sample  of  foreign  glass — French  or  Belgian, 
rather  think  the  latter — which  was  introduced  about  twenty  years 
ago  or  more  as  colourless  sheet,  which  was  an  exceedingly  fiine  mate- 
rial and  as  pure  as  flint  glass,  but  it  turned  out  to  have  the  unfortu- 
nate habit  of  efflorescing.  The  substance  seemed  to  be  (but  unfortu- 
nately it  was  not  analysed)  a  potash  salt;  it  seemed  as  if  a  surplusage 
of  one  of  the  ingredients  had  not  entered  fully  into  the  vitrification, 
but  found  its  way  to  the  surface  as  a  similar  substance  sometimes  does 
on  the  face  of  some  of  the  hard  limes  and  cements.  May  some  such 
effect  not  have  been  developed  here  by  light  if  the  dimness  is  only 
on  those  parts  uncovered  by  the  mounting  paper  ?  It  could  hardly 
be  damp,  for  the  mounting  paper  would  either  prevent  that,  or  the 
effect,  if  so  caused,  would  be  under  the  mounting  paper  as  well  as 
where  it  was  uncovered. 

As  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  hydrochloric  acid  has  little  or 
no  effect  on  glass,  I  think  I  have  demonstrated  the  facts  as  to  the 
action  of  mercury  and  such  mercuric  compounds  as  are  used  in  toning. 
That  action  may  be  partial,  but  in  no  way  can  the  effect  ever  be  as  it 
has  been  described.  The  imperceptible  vapourisation  of  mercury  at 
ordinary  temperatures  has  no  effect  on  ordinary  glass,  as  may  be 
proved  by  the  fact  that  a  wooden  bowl  of  mercury,  holding  about 
120  pounds,  which  has  been  in  use  for  over  twenty  years,  and  when 
covered  it  was  so  by  a  bit  of  {)late  glass  which,  for  "a  wonder,  was  not 
broken,  when  I  examined  it  to-day,  I  found  that  the  surface,  save 
for  accidental  scratches,  is  just  as  it  came  from  the  factory. 

W.  H.  Davibs- 

« 

THE  ACTION   OF  LIGHT  OK   SILVER   CHLORIDE. 
[Bead  before  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  Toronto,  1889.] 
The  plan  of  investigation,  the  first  results  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
bring  before  you  at  this  time,  was  proposed  by  me  in  May,  1885.     Since 
then  I  have  mentioned  the  method  several  times  in  conversation,  but  it 
is  only  recently  that  I  have  been  able  to  put  it  to  a  practical  test. 

The  single  set  of  experiments  here  described  are  only  preliminary  to  a 
more  thorongh  examination  of  the  action  of  light  which,  it  is  hoped, 
may  be  carried  out  in  future.    This  includes  a  study  of— 

(1)  The  action  of  light  upon  chemically  pure  haloids  of  silver  ;  (3)  the 
conditions  which  favour  the  decomposition  of  such  compounds  by  light ; 
(3)  the  products  of  the  decomposition  ;  (4)  the  activity  of  different  parts 
of  the  spectrum  in  effecting  the  decomposition. 
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ton  defiiiH*  koewMss  of  Um 


■bmmmnt^t 


I  rtn4Hei.  bat  we  hmvt  aanely 
I  (fleet  of  light  upon  the  aUrer 
•I  Seheele,  ia  1777.  I  have 
the  litentan  af  th«  aobieet.  Mid  it  ia  ^te 
^  and  coolradiato^.  Even  loeh 
4M  eppMentty  liwpli  tntetinn  m  whether  there  ia  m  loee  in  weight  when 
silver  ehlorida  ia  eipoeed  to  light,  baa  aa)j  been  aatiafaetorily  aettled  bj 
the  neent  work  at  Profeaaor  Speoeer  Newberry.  Yet  the  iaot  that 
^^hlarioe  ia  act  tree  by  the  action  ol  li^  waa  eoodaaiTeW  ptored  bj 
fkihenlf.  aad  that  the  qoaniity  let  free  la  not  iaoooaidarahti  la  evident 
.fton  the  atroog  odoor  ebeacved. 

I  will  Bot  detain  jwn  h^  leiiewing  mm  the  men  ianoctant  npwi- 
menta  recorded  in  the  paat,  bat  will  paas  on  to  the  enwainatatinna  wbioh 
led  Be  to  adopt  a  <Bfl«aBt  method  ol  experimentinc.  Baeogniaina  that 
th«e  aoat  either  be  a  loaa  in  weii^it  ooneaiwading  to  the  woight  of 
flhlftrit  aet  free,  or  dat  that  the  ehleeine  miut  be  HBMoeil  Ij  aooM  other 
ilamait.  it  aeemed  qoite  planaible  that  an  oxjrahlonde  nn^t  be  loRned 
by  tlw  aeWon  of  Unht.  aa  baa  been  a^aaaM  bj  diflbmit  wrilam  U  two 
atoaa  el  mwm  abonld  lake  the  plaoa  of  one  atom  of  ehlociae  in  aeoM 
iiiiawiiiiilalili  ■nnncr,  then  no  MMainhle  ehanoa  in  wei^t  woold 
xeeolt  Beabeefc  and  Aboej  hare  ohatrwd  that  alrer  ehlonde  ia  not 
-Mted  ma  I7  li^t  exeent  in  the  lawiaice  of  moiaton,  and  Hodgbinaon 
ocaeinaad  that  an  oxyoilccida  waa  ibraied.  from  which  he  obtained  a 
«naU  quantity  of  oxygan  bgr  heating  it  in  an  exhaoatad  tnbe:  Thia 
.cneriaant,  and  thoee  of  Vt.  W.  SafaBil*  on  the  deecunoaitton  of 
ptHOto  iodida  by  light,  aecBted  to  imti  atiength  to  a  tmther  rmpwbahle 
fmwthaaia 

Wiiaitlielaaa,  the  anhiaet  aaaaed  to  deaerre  a  more  eritieal  eianiiaa- 
tiaa,  and  I  ilaliimlniJ  aa  the  tttk  tUf,  uot  only  to  weigh  the  ehlonde 
betee  and  after  espoaan  to  IkM,  hot  aiao  to  detersiae  the  aaoont  of 
ehlecine  art  (rte.  If  an  onaUoiide  ia  farmed,  the  wei^t  of  ehlorine 
I  lom  in  weidbt  of  the  ehlorida. 
in  Iha  raanlta  < 


of  obaeiiatiwia  oa  tba  loaa  in 

weight  www  loo  mat  to  be  wei  looked.  VFhj,  tor  anmle,  ahoold  Van 
HbM  tod  thai  there  b  ae  laaa  in  wefgM,  while  PMlBMor  Newbany  faond 
•  very  eoa^deiabU  changaT  I  wOl  auaeii  thia  noaatlon  aa  we  go  on. 
Vbal,Iwiahtor«nindyaaelVeaBibra'ainethodof  werUag.  He  lUed 
wntah  glmii  with  white  ehlorida  and  espoaed  them  to  avnlight 
r  beU  kM  lor  Avn  waaka.  Iha  chloride  beii«  ncBaciniwUy  alined  to 
fieali  aiiihriw  Ro  loaa  hi  MWkt  toM  ht  'TlrrtT-*  The 
^keoedfradnalyieUadao  lOvar  to aiMeMid.  b«l aanoaia  OaMiTcd 
-ihe  greater  part  of  H,  leaving  a  riridai  arfnkle  fai  oHife  aaid. 

In  «►'"»■  ifg  over  the  aabieel  I  baeaaa  eeavineed  that  in  all  ezperi- 
li  ap  to  ibia  lima  Iha  actiMi  of  UgM  npan  the  cUocMe  haa  been  only 
ttiUL  The  mmg  wmlwi  to  ^aal  the  aapaialiew  of  the  baloM 
k  ha  MMiianUak  lar,  aa  Dnp«  ihPOTd  kog  ^n.  OMB  Iha  Ifaia  flfan  of 


U 
r  to  oblaia  the  ehlorida  to  a  vary  toely  divided 
ocadilicw,  ia  order  to  enanra  tltc  wimplali  action  of  the  light  npoo  it 

To  aoeoaapliah  thia  reaolt  a  uamam  «f  thia  ritaa  of  glaaa.  noh  aa 
are  need  for  cover  glaaaa  ia  meaaliig  BaMiaaaafMBi  ijieiniwa,  were 
numbered  with  a  ftmiaiil,  iliiaij  I7  boOiM  ia  aitrie  add.  waahed. 
■ad  placed  in  a  daalecator  trnt  wrililjarir  aiM.  Theae  wan  aeoaiaialy 
■ekaed.  aad  I  mav  haaa  itoto  thai  Ifena^Mat  Ibaea  exparimaate  two, 
andacaaDythnCLiadapaadaat  wajijkiaai.  aa  diAraat  dqra,  wan  made 
aHpa  wcN  pfaead  on  atiipe  of  glaaa  tying  on 
the  bolloai  of  a  wj  itaMihg  lat:    A  v«y  «lato  aotalioa  of  rihar 


HalHlM:    Av«y«lato 
wMh  iMnlgfcli  arid  h 


aridiaa 
giMadtoawaM'haid  te  phaiL  Ifaia' adky  itoaid  «m  poorad  •*«  thaak 
Iba  ^  waa  cat  aaida  to  a  diirii  aio*l  mttk  the  |iiiilpftiti  had  iipoaitod. 
The  aapematant  lionid  waa  vcqf  alow^  drawn  off  wMh  a  aiphea,  aad 
dktOlad  water  ran  in  by  the  aaaM  maaaa.  The  dapoailad  chlofida  ia 
estnmeiy  light  and  the  atighlaat  aniraat  in  the  water  will  waah  it  fnm 
the  iJaaaaa.  The  aipbon  maal  tharrfera  have  aoe  aad  drawa  oot  to  a 
rather  amall  point,  eo  that  it  ahaQ  aat  vary  alowly.  Thia  waahiag  by 
deeaatoliea  moat  be  rapaatod  many  ttmee  ca  aMBCcacivc  daya,  ia  oidar  to 
aOow  the  lahe  ia  eohnca  to  difltaaa  Ifaocaaghty  throogh  the  water,  tor  it 
ia  not  cafe  to  draw  cfl  Iha  water  aatiioly,  leaving  the  avrlaeai  of  the  ilipe 
aaeoiand.  Finally  the  water  wae  dnwa  off  aa  perfectly  aa  poeaible,  and 
the  Jar  aat  aaide  oatil  the  remaining  water  had  evaporated  and  the  alip* 
ware  qoite  diy.  They  ware  ihaa  paefcad  oat  with  foroepe  and  placed 
to  a  dcaicaoler,  where  they  ware  altowed  to  laaaato  aaveral  daya  or  a  walk. 
Ibcy  wore  thea  weigfaad.  AU  Ihaaa  oparatioDa  were  dooe  by  artifieiBl 
Hght  SUpa  Ihaa  proparad  have  a  bcantifoUy  even,  tranalnoent  ooatiag 
efwbite  aitT«  eUotide.  Print  can  be  read  throng  them  with  eaae. 
I  aboat  throa-qnarlece  of  an  inoh  m  width  by  one  and 
itola^th. 

I  ptoeed  to  a  glaaa  loba,  drawn  ofl  at  one  end  to  raeeive  a 
a  bma  a  ael  of  balbad  U-tabee  oootaining  a  aolntton  of 
The  ether  aad  waa  doeed  with  a  tabnlated  rabber  cork 
i  with  a  hyihogaa  apparatoa.  The  hydrogen  waa  paaaed 
Ihreofh  aOrar  nitrate  bafcca  H  aaterod  thu  tube.  The  tobe  waa  long 
eaoD0B  to  lake  tear  tUfiL  When  aU  waa  ready  the  apparata*  waa  set 
•oot  oa  the  lop  «( Iha  Mattoaal  Mnaaom  in  bright  aanli^at  11.16  a.m., 
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Angoat  19,  and  kept  nuunng  nniil  4.S0  p.m.,  when  the  slips  wer«  le- 
toraed  to  the  drsaieetor,  aad  the  tube  and  U -tubes  washed  oat  into  a 
beaker.  It  ahoold  be  stated  that  the  U- tubes  were  shielded  from  the 
light  daring  the  experiment  by  a  covering  of  black  paper. 

The  silver  ehloriae  from  the  U -tabes  was  determined  by  collecting  it  in 
a  ff^^in  eroeible.     After  the  slips  had  remained  overnight  in  the 
deeifiratnr  they  were  weighed,  and  the  next  day  weighed  again.     The 
reenlte  are  given  in  fall  in  the  following  Table  I : — 
StnmAaT  or  Besults. 
I.  fVoM  Ilj/drogm  Apparatut. 
Ro.  Wt.o{8Ups.    BUps^AfOL   WLotAgCl.    nifsezpoMd.         Leu. 
I      Kotnaed. 

«      SN75  -61870  -03296  -61775  -00095 

8       -45840  -47430*         -01580 

4       •48S0S  -48860  -03787  -48325  -00125 

6  •I995.'>  ■6*403  -03450  -63885  -00120 
«       -44168           •46575           -02412           -46460  -00115 

7  -amm  Loot 

8  -88080     -86870     -03390 

"nia  amooBl  of  dilorine  eel  free  by  the  action  of  light  was  tonnd  to  be 
somewhat  taaa  than  the  total  loaa  m  weight  of  the  foar  slips  ased,  bnt, 
allowing  far  experimental  errors,  the  disoepancy  is  not  considerable.  I 
am  eonBdent  that  a  eloeer  agreement  will  be  obaerved  in  future  expeii- 
menta.    The  tesolu  were : — 

Weight  of  crucible  +  AgCl  4-0143 

»-9982 

„        „Aga     0-0161 

Chlorine  ooUeeted    0-0040 

Total  loee  to  weight  of  sUpe  0K)045 

riiif»ieenr  Newbartv  diaaolved  a  qnantity  of  silver  nitrate  corresponding 
to  0-1  gramme  of  eUorida  in  water  and  precipitated  the  ehloride  with 
aodiom  ehloride.  The  preeipitote  was  expoeed  to  direct  aanlight  while  a 
eanent  of  air  waa  paaaed  throogh  the  lipoid.  The  precipitate  waa  tlien 
woidted  00  a  Oooeh  Alter.  From  preliminarr  experimenta  he  found  that 
Iha  piaiJBilalad  ahiori^  bafoca  axpoanre  to  Ught,  weighed  09%  to  -0997 
graoflMiaatead  ef  O-UOO  gramme  The  aietollie  aOver  was  weighed 
after  diaaolvtog  oot  the  dilcride  on  the  filler  with  pmmonia.  His  reanUa 
are  thns  given  after  expoaore  to  snnlight : — 

Met.  At  osle. 
WmlmH.  Lam.  M«t.Aff.  trarnloM. 

1  -OMT  -OOSO  -0064  -0086 

S  -OVTV  -0018  -0076  -0054 

•  -09M  -0(B7  -0078  -0081 

4  -08M  -0016  -0069  -0045 

riaeing  the  raanlte  ef  Prolaaacr  Newberry's  experiments  and  of  my  own 
side  by  side,  and  radneing  them  both  to  represent  the  loss  in  weight  of 
■1  gxaiama  of  ailvar  ehlonde,  we  have  tbeae  flgnree  :— 

LOM. 

, •—  » 

WflabtrficCL  Hewtorrj.  Bttdiaoek. 

I  0-1000  graimna.  -0080  -00418 

3  0-1000  -0018  -00448 
8           O-IOOO                                    -0097  -00400 

4  O-IOOO  -0015  -00485 

Two  tfpa  prepared  aa  abova,  aambared  3  and  8  in  Table  1.,  were  ex> 
poaed  iBMr  a  heakar  cover,  withoat  a  oarTreot  of  gas  or  any  attempt  to 
ootlact  Ihaehloriaa  aat  ttee.  The  dry  chloride  taken  from  tlie  desiccator 
was  aeaioaly  diaeolomad  to  an  boor  in  bright  sunlight.  A  drop  of  dis- 
tilled water  on  oaa  of  the  alipa  oaoaed  immediate  discoloaration  in  the 
Bonligbt,  confirming  the  idaa  Umt  moiatare  is  ncoeaaary  for  the  reactioo. 
TIm  dlaaliiiiialinii  went  on  mors  atowly  than  to  the  hydrogen  apparatoa, 
and  the  e*|>oaiue  waa  eootinned  for  two  daya.  The  reaulte  ahow  that  to 
my  exparimante  with  the  hydrogen  apparatoa  the  decomposition  was  not 
oompMa.  The  experiment  ahoold  aave  oontmaed  over  two  daya.  It 
will  be  a  matter  of  sobaeqaent  ezpariment  to  determine  bow  long  the 
action  of  light  moat  eoattooe  to  enaore  ito  full  efleot. 

The  raaalta  of  thia  laal  experiment  are  as  follows  :— 

Wt  of  After  Oslo,  for 

no.     OUm.      OlMi-)-A«CL      A(CI.         ezpomra.  Low.         1  gnunmo. 

8      '4584  -4743  -0168  -47836  -00095  -0060 

8      -8808         -8587         -0389         -86330         -00140         -0062 

It  woold  appear  that  while  the  limit  of  the  action  of  light  may  not  have 
been  reached  even  to  the  last  amarimaata.  the  action  proceeds  regularly 
and  ia  proportionate  to  the  durawm  of  the  axpoaure,  when  the  chloride 
ia  thoa  Ooaly  divided. 

It  will  be  obviooa,  from  a  consideratioo  ol  the  fignres,  that  the  results 
cannot  be  accapted  aa  final,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  product  repre- 
senting the  ultimato  action  of  light  has  yet  been  obtained.  It  haa  not 
been  deemed  pro&toble  to  upeculate  upon  the  oomi>oeitMn  of  such  a  pro- 
4aet  at  thia  atege  of  the  experimenta. 

I  woold  atete,  however,  that  the  product  of  the  action  of  light  in  one 
■HiaiimMit  (slip  No.  8)  gave  np  a  very  considerable  portion  of  silver  when 
toot  nil  with  dilute  nitric  acid.    This  fact,  so  directly  opposed  to  all  pre- 

*  Thii  illp  WW  not  mors  tbaii  tiro-tUrd<  oortnd,  ■•  it  was  diiplaosd  In  ths  predpi- 
UUii(  Jsr,  sad  tlid  puUj  oste  oos  of  ttas  otber  slifs. 
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Tiooa  rwnlU,  eonelourely  showi  that  the  action  of  the  light  in  these  experi- 
meaU  haa  proaeeded  Inrther  among  the  particles  than  in  those  performed 
in  the  nnuu  manner  with  the  chloride  in  mHss.  The  presumed  protec- 
t'Te  action  of  a  targe  exceBS  of  unchanged  chloride  ui)on  the  product  of 
the  reduction  is  to  a  great  extent  eliminated,  and  we  find  that  product  to 
be  rcudily  solnble.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  subchloride  hjrpo- 
tbaaia,  and  also  upon  the  researches  of  M.  C.  Lea  on  his  photo-salts  of 
I'lrar,  ia  obrions. 

Perhaps  more  may  justly  be  claimed  for  the  method  than  tor  the  few 
preliminary  results.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  method  should  not  lead  to 
H  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  action  of  light  on  the  haloids  of  silver. 
We  may  thus  accurately  determine : — 1.  The  loss  of  weight  when  light 
lias  fully  acted  on  the  compound.  2.  The  weight  of  the  haloid  set  free 
by  that  action. 

From  these  results  one  can  readily  determine  whether  or  not  the  action 
is  merely  a  setting  free  of  the  haloid  or  the  formation  of  a  compound  of 
sUrer  with  some  other  element,  as  oxygen  for  example,  at  the  same  time. 
The  resiflts  already  obtained  clearly  show,  to  my  mind,  that  there  is 
no  such  cTonble  decomposition,  but  they  must  yet  be  verified.  Water 
seems  to  be  necessary  4o  the  reaction,  but  it  probably  does  not  suffer 
decomposition.. 

In  oonclusion,  I  would  express  my  indebtedness  to  Professor  F.  W. 
Clarke,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Geological  Survey,  for  affording  me  the 
laboratory  facilities  tor  carrying  on  this  work,  and  also  to  Dr.  Carl  Barus 
tor  the  use  of  the  fine  Bunge  balance  belonging  to  the  physical  laboratory 
of  the  Survey,  on  which  all  the  weighings  were  made. 
^    l\'a'hi>igton,  D.C,  BosrYS  Hitcbcock. 


iPoreign  i^otcs  antr  i^etos. 


As  article  which  originally  appeared  in  the  ilonitnir,  from  the  pen  of 
Camille  Flammarion,  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  Continental  journals  in 
either  the  form  of  translation  or  review.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  scientific  works  of  that  well-known  astronomer  and  aeronaut  will  not 
be  inrprised  to  liear  that  the  article  in  question  (entitled  Photography  a 
New  Eye)  is  rather  of  an  imaginative  and  fanta.stic  nature.  The  writer 
compares  his  photographic  telescope,  with'ita  object  glass  of  1  m.  diameter, 
and  K  m.  focal  length,  to  the  human  eye.  The  lens  of  the  eye  is  repre- 
sented by  the  ubjective — the  retina  by  the  photograpliic  plate.  A  man 
furnished  with  such  an  eye  would,  if  made  in  proportion,  be  about  100  m. 
in  height,  and  could,  if  he  bent  double,  just  manage  to  get  under  the 
arch  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,.  This  giant  eye  sees  further  and  longer  than 
tlie  human  one,  and  possesses  the  priceless  faculty  of  retaining  what  it 
sees.  It  sees  further,  since  it  has  discovered  stars"  in  the  depths  of  space 
which  our  ^e»,  even  when  aided  by  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  would 
never  have  been  able  to  perceive.  It  sees  quicker,  since  it  can  photograph 
the  sun  in  less  than  the  one  thousandth  part  of  a  second.  It  sees  longer, 
since  the  photographic  plate  never  grows  tired,  as  do  our  eyes.  And,  lastly, 
the  photographic  retina  preserves  a  record  of  its  images  for  generations 
yet  unborn.  Here  we  may  join  with  Moliire's  Bourgeois  Genlilhomme  in 
remarking  "  Wthu  a  lot  of  things  which  we  never  thought  of  before  ! " 

As  interesting  proof  of  the  permanency  of  platinum  compounds  is  afforded 
by  an  experiment  made  by  Dr.  Bannow,  and  mentioned  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society.  He  found,  namdy,  that 
year-old  platinum  paper  contained  exactly  as  much  of  tlie  salt  as  new. 

A  BECEKi  number  of  tlie  i?<'iwf  Siime  contains  a  pleasant  article  by  M. 
Estemod,  Professor  of  Histolog}-,  Ac,  in  the  University  of  Geneva, 
written  in  the  pellucid  style  whicii  it  would  almost  seem  is  the  monopoly 
of  French  lavnnti.  The  article,  which  is  mostly  in  form  of  an  imaginary 
dialogue,  deals  with  the  misadventures  of  an  ingenious  amateur  who 
thought  he  could  manage  (snucta  Dimplicitus!)  to  regulate  exposure  by  the 
photometer;  and  tlie  general  drift  of  it  is  to  show  that  photometry  is 
useless,  because  photometers  are  arranged  for  luminous  rays  only,  and 
take  no  count  of  the  invisible  chemical  rays.  This  is,  doubtless,  all  very 
true;  but  how  about  exposures  with  orthochromatic  plates?  Perhaps 
photometry  might  be  ultimately  of  more  use  there  ;  but  before  it  can  be- 
come so,  as  M.  Estemod  points  out,  photometera  will  have  to  be  made 
quicker  in  their  action,  more  portable,  and  cheaper. 

It  ia  interesting  to  learn  from  the  tame  article  that  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  embryos,  taken  in  tlie  University  lalxiratory  at  Geneva,  showed 
•  number  of  details  with  great  delicacy  and  distinctness  on  the  negatives 
which  escaped  the  eye  altogether  in  direct  observation. 

Hmb  L.  ScinuHK  haa  been  devoting  some  space  in  the  PImtographuche 
CurreApimdaiz  to  the  subject  (nmper  virident)  of  dark  chamber  glass. 
He  agrees  with  most  other  people  in  saying  that  greenish  yeUow  lets 
throDgh  the  least  amount  ..[  actinic  light.  He  adds,  however,  the 
IntercBttng  information  that  glasses  of  this  sliade  obtained  with  uranima 
■Mlours  have  the  property  of  tmnsforming  chemical  ravs  into  luminous 
non  aclmic  layi.      We  suppcse  be  means  that  this  'glass  lowers  the 


refrangibility  of  certain  rays,  in  which  case  Herr  Schrank  may  lay  claimr 
to  having  discovered  a  new  case  of  fluorescence. 

If  Herr  Schrank  has  real  grounds  for  this  opinion  the  subject  is  well 
worth  further  experiment  and  examination,  for  besides  its  general  scien- 
tific interest  it  has  a  distinct  practical  bearing.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
one  were  employing  an  orthochromatic  plate  of  maximum  yellow  sensi- 
bility behind  a  plate  of  such  fluorescent  glass,  the  light  that  passed 
through  such  plate,  acting  as  a  screen,  might  be  of  the  same  refrangibility 
as  if  another  kind  of  non-fluorescent  glass  were  used  ;  but  it  is  quite  plain 
that  it  would  be  greater  in  amount,  for  besides  the  yellow  and  green  rays 
originally  present  we  should,  after  the  light  had  passed  the  screen,  have 
these  augmented  by  a  lot  of  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  which  had  beei» 
lowered  in  refrangibility  so  as  to  become  yellow  or  green.  This  would 
obviously  have  the  effect  of  making  the  illumination  of  the  image  more- 
intense  than  where  non-fluorescent  glass  was  employed,  and  the  time  of 
exposure  would  consequently  have  to  be  lessened.  We  wonder  whether 
Herr  Schrank  has  found  this  to  be  the  case  with  his  uranium  glass  ? 


The  peregrinations  of  a  paragraph  are  sometimes  amusing  to  follow. 
Some  months  back  the  experiments  of  Professor  Fulcher  on  the  move- 
ments of  air  issuing  under  pressure  from  a  ton,  and  the  means  he 
employed  to  render  those  movements  visible  on  the  photographic  plate, 
formed  the  subject  of  a  paragraph  in  tlie  foreign  column  of  the  Joubnal. 
This  month  a  translation  of  that  paragraph  appears  in  the  Moniteur—vre 
hope  it  will  appeal  to  French  readers  as  iiews.  Another  of  the  British 
JouBNAi.  foreign  paragraphs  also  appears  in  the  Moniteur,  attributed,, 
however,  to  the  Photographic  Time$,  which  thus  shines  for  once  at  least 
in  borrowed  plumage.  What  would  some  editors  do  if  Government  sud- 
denly laid  a  heavy  tax  on  that  useful  article — the  scissors  ? 


©ur  lElJitotlal  Caftle. 


Lantbkn  Tkanspabencibs. 

By  r.  York  &  Son. 

It  18  very  evident  that  Mr.  York  wiU  never  rest  satisfied  until  he  has 
conquered  the  whole  world  and  got  it  within  the  pages  of  his 
voluminous  catalogue  of  lantern  slides.  It  was  only  on  the  morning 
of  Thursday  last  week  thaf  we  bade  him  and  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson 
goodbye  at  Waterloo  Station  as  they  were  both  starting  for  a  trip  to 
the  West  Indies,  the  former  having  among  his  impedimenta  a  camera, 
and  ever  so  many  gross  of  plates  on  wluch  to  bring  these  "  isles  of 
the  sea  "  home  to  our  very  doors.  Only  a  brief  period  has  elapsed 
since  Mr.  York,  as  the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  brought  home  with  him  and  gave  to  the  world  an  extensive 
collection  of  views  in  the  New  World ;  while  it  is  but  as  yesterd^ 
when  he  laid  the  French  Exhibition  under  similar  contribution.  We 
have  now  before  us  a  large  selection  from  those  two  trips. 

In  the  Boston  department  of  the  lecture  series,  "  New  York  to  the 
White  Moimtains,"  we  have  a  general  view  of  the  City  of  Culture, 
taken  from  the  top  of  an  elevated  building ;  the  State  House ;  the 
Quincy  Market,  tajten  instantaneously  ;  the  beautifid  Commonwealth 
Avenue  ;  Tremont-street  and  the  Mall ;  with  others.  The  New  York 
lecture  series  is  most  capital,  all  the  salients  points  of  the  empire  city 
being  well  selected,  and  every  phase  of  architectural  and  social  life, 
from  the  Oyster  Market  to  the  aristocratic  Fifth  Avenue,  being^ 
depicted.  Here  we  have  the  elaborate  granite  Post-office ;  the  fairy 
marble  structure,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral ;  the  Broadway  ;  the  Cooper 
Institute— one  of  the  most  invaluable  educational  establishments  in 
the  world  for  the  working  classes ;  the  Brooklyn  Bridge^taken  juat 
as  a  bark  is  passing  underneath ;  with  others  possessing  like  interest. 

In  the  Paris  Exhibition  series  we  have,  inter  alia,  many  nationalities 
re,presented.  Brazil ;  Annam  and  Tonkin ;  Cochin  China  ;  Australia 
— which,  by  the  way,  is  so  sharp  as  to  enable  us  by  the  aid  of  a  strong 
magnifier  to  read  all  the  names  and  examine  the  details  of  the  photo- 
graphs exhibited  in  that  Court ;  Italy,  with  its  marble  statues ;  the 
Machinery  Department  ;  the  Dome  and  Fountains ;  the  Statuary 
Court;  and,  of  course,  the  Eiffel  Tower,  without  which  no  set  of 
views  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  would  be  considered  complete. 

The  American  Annual  ov  Photoohapuy  fob  1890. 

New  York :  The  Scovill  &  Adams  Company. 
A  HIGH  compliment  to  this  Annual  is  to  say  that  it  is  quite  as  good 
as  those  of  previous  years,  with  a  greater  number  of  nicely  printed 
illustrations,  moat  of  which  are  executed  by  one  or  other  of  the  novr 
numerous  processes  suited  for  book  illustration.  The  editor  has  se- 
cured contributions  from  a  large  number  of  writers,  and  these  embrace 
the  usua  Ivariety  of  topics  treated  in  annuals.  Mr.  James  Hall,  who 
makes  a  recent  suggestion  to  one  of  the  contributors  relative  to 
counting  the  seconds  by  means  of  a  pendulum,  consisting  of  a  string 
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of  «ait*bie  la^^tb  with  a  amail  iMdoi  ball  at  the  end,  and  who  has 
•batained  from  patenting  it,  ia  withoat  doubt  luwwaiv  that  thia  sys- 
tem of  timiac  expoawea  baa  been  in  nae  io  maiiT  atudioa,  botb  in 
America  aad  Europe,  for  nearly  balf  a  eentury,  and  that  prorision  ia 
made  ia  aome  of  the  acmra  in  tlie  bead  of  the  camera  stand  for 
fatttwiing  a  ttrinff  for  thia  pnrpoae.  Bat  those  who  have  entered  only 
recentlv  the  6eld  of  photography  are  not  sappoaed  to  be  acquainted 
-with  all  that  ia  known  or  baa  beoi  written  about  it,  even  in  their  own 
country.  Wemeatioo  thiatoaaTtbatintbeeedaysof  quickexpoaareaa 
string  t^n  inebea  long  which  oaciUatea  to  half  seeonda  will  be  fonnd  more 
oaef lu  than  one  foor  timea  that  length  which  beata  full  seomtda.  The 
contriboted  articlea  am  preCaoad  by  •  jodiciooaly  compiled  sommary 
of  ^  iMding  piiMneatte  fentoraa  of  the  past  year  by  the  e£tor,  Mr. 
OnAeld,  and  at  ta«ir  termination  then  are  the  usual  formnlc  and 
taUea.  The  Annnal  ia  beaatifaUy  pri^fed  in  Urge  type  on  a  good 
bodied  paper.  The  once  in  paper  eowa  is  fifty  oeata,  whidi  equals 
about  two  ahillingaof  Engfiab  moaey.  Our  copy  was  jecetTed  thxoogh 
the  Faitman  Oonpaay.  _^_^ 

Tn  PBOTOonAPBic  QrAnrKBLT. 
lnaJ«i«  I  Htiai.i.,  Wtrsoa.  *  Visct. 
Ths  pratBt  (the  seeood)  number  maintain*  the  high  rromiae  of  tb*^ 
fofaer  oaa.  Ifr.  Robinaaa,  in  the  ofening  article  On  tAe  U*f  of 
Kmtmrt  mmd  U$tdi»m  in  Art,  scoim  oae  against  the  "  Naturaliatica  " 
by  reprodndng  the  portrait  of  Tbilip  IV.  of  Spain  by  Velnaqnet,  of 
whom  he  aaya,  he  is  "  the  old  maKter  who  in,  perhape,  held  in  the 
higheit  eeleem  by  the  tMtnrafiatica,"  eooo-ming  which  be  write* : 
"There  standa  the  man  in  hia  habit  aa  he  lired— stiff,  awkward,  and 
ungainly,  aa  wJigiMt  at  a  MUMate  emrtt  <U  tititt.  He  ia  ao 
placed  on  the  eanvaa  that  foa  fad  ear*  he  muat  hare  been  aeran  or 
eiffbt  feet  in  height,  waa  accommodated  with  a  h««d-i«et,  aad  was 
aaind, '  Ate  roanady?' aad  waatoU  to 'keep  quite  still'  Ofoooreehe 
>t«ne  iaip  tka  camera,  aad  kwha  aa  thoagh  he  reaanted  the  operation." 
rhe  flgva  eertainlr  wamnta  Mr.  BoMnaon's  atnctnrea.  Mr.  W. 
JefMse  Hairiaon'a  historieal  aitieb  oa  WtJIfwcod  ami  iteiy  erinoe* 
niaeh  raaearoh.  In  hi*  artide,  Onmnsm  MitUJket  mmi  NmSUm  iVv 
■  autiim»,  the  Rer.  T.  IVrUaa  ifsah  of  the  nnimwiw  praamttiona 
taken  by  pbotograabaia  apiaet  the  aeeam  of  light  to  the  plate,  both 
while  it  is  in  the  d»rk  itide  aad  alao  daring  wTalopamat,  aad  eon- 
laoda.  v«*7  juati-  properly  mads  no  light  eoald  get  to  the 

plate  eren  if  thr  exposed  to  bright  siwahine^  aadlieiioe  that 

the  mnffing  up  the  caa«r«,  or  wrapping  up  the  iBde  in  the  fneneaing 
ck«h,  are  neadkas  precaati4Nia  if  eameim  and  slide  are  ligfat-tig^t, 
whila,  if  the*  am  aot  aa,  it  is  hatter  to  havf  a  ^u  fogged  and  the 
wwk  pent  diswvwed  and  eerreetad. 

Tfaa  anmber  ia  smbeDished  with  aa  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
8wMi^  a  photograTnrs  from  a  aegatire  hy  11.  V.  Robinson,  and  a 
finntMBiuu,  Uirmemif,  hjr  J.  B.  Aostin,  representing  a  girl  playing  a 
gvitar  faaaa  which  two  a<  the  itfiaga  aic  abaent,  and  her  flngna  inter- 
wof»  with  the  BMaiatag  oaea  in  a  aaaaaer  f atal  to  the  htii^  out  of 
be  iaatnment  either »brmoay-' or  diaeord.  And  wt  thapietun 
*  a  pretty  one,  althoogh  Cv  from  being  aatnialiitie  u  the  ssom  of 
warranting  its  title. 

♦ 
ALUMnnUM  IX  LBM8E8  AND  CAMBBA8. 
Wt  hare  bean  shown,  by  UaaHm.  Beah,  opticiaaa,  Oomhill,  a  lens  of 
their  -  Aalographie "  rs|4d  rsttmasm  class,  in  wUdi  the  usual  brass 
has  bean  whoUy  anpplantad  b7  alaadainm :  aad  aa  there  waa  ez- 
hibited  aide  b7  iMa  with  it  a  faenmiU  cl  the  lena  moantsd  in  bnaa. 
we  ware  snafclad  to  jodg*  of  the  great  gain  as  ngards  ligfatnasB. 

neaottaess  of  tUs  metal,  net  to  apeak  of  Hs  grsattr  eoet  aad  dUBeolty 
of  •vnUag,  iteada  maah  in  the  way  of  its  general  adoption  for  mounting 
optisal  iaatraaeate  ether  than  aaabaa  email  telescopes' aad  binoenlan, 
wbiefa  hare  tobe.heid  l<lhe  handa.and  ia  a  somewhat  stnmiag  positioa. 
wWU  being  need,  fa  thnlngwjhlu  leasee  the  tare  is  semewhat  diffeient. 
bat  ««  hail  with  plearara  civty  cSort  made  to  ledoee  their  often  eoo- 
■idmaMe  wiigfct-aa  api^aalaHoa  of  whieh  wa  tnUy  experieaeed  when 
polsiagia)attapoeHion,aa  it  were,  the  tawlensts  shore  meatjoned. 

We  hafe  actenl  timaa  Mggsated  the  employment  of  ebonite,  and  eren 
72<<][">^M>  for  mooatfam  the  tarw  elass  of  lenses ;  bat  now  that 
•Inmiaiam  ie  bewaining  so  mash  rtdneed  in  price,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  leak  lorward  to  it,  or  its  aUoya.  aa  aa  aid  ia  lens  mounting. 

•'"■'fc  Beak  aas  also  Introdndag  a  aamsra,  the  "  Feeropa,"  whioh 
-nMaias  aarwal  naafal  faatoraa,  cepseially  Ita  very  smaO  balk,  the  ereo- 
:  <m  of  the  folding  front  bjr  laeana  of  two  winfpi,  ita  rigidity,  great  ezpan- 
><m,  aad  the  ability  to  smpioy  lenses  tA  the  nhorteet  focns  and  widest 
aagia  wtthMI  the  maboaid  iatsifeting  to  ent  off  the  tangroond.  They 
are  now  coaalderiag  the  praptlety  of  otiUsing  alamininm  in  the  con- 
'troitioaottUaeliVkat 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  2(^202.— "An  Iraproted  Methckl  of  Focussing  Achromatic  Condensers  and 
otter  IIlummatiBg  Under-stsge  Apparatui"    J.  %wivt.— Dated  DtceiiAer  16, 

No.  20,526.—"  ImprovemenU  in  the  ProdncUon  by  Photogtai.Uy  of  Lined 
Images  in  the  Preparation  of  Surfaces  to  be  Etchei"  0.  Lk\kx3.— /)«/oi 
DttmbfT  20,  1889.  

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBUSHED. 

I8S8. 
No.  17,111$.—"  Photographic  Sbntten."    PntUN  akd  others. —Price  &/. 
No.  I8,0(».—" Cameras."    Watson.— Price  &<. 
No.  18,542.— "  Adjusting  Cameras,  4c."    Pksudi  akd  otrbbs. —Price  8</. 

1889. 
No.  741.—"  Pbotogiaphlc  Fthna."    Schwabtz  akd  MracKUif.— Price  6./. 

FATKNTO  COlfPLBTED. 

ImPBOVKXISTH  I!C  PaOTOOIIAFKIC  SHCTTKBS. 

No.  17.1l».   KDiioxD  PiRKix,  Krkderic  Look  Pbrkej,  and  Arthur  K.vv- 
MBTT,  W,  Hatton  Garden,  Loudon,  and  WiLUAll  rtjux  99,  Hiirh-street, 
_  Bsienpitit  Kent.— A'oHMio-  26,  1889. 

ll'^itSSSmmmm^Sr''"'"^^  In  photographic  shntteis,  and  consists 

••.r"^"**^!?*  ^J?^  Tsrjr  thin,  J)f  any  suJUUe  materials  (advantageously 
"■"f  w""^  ??'*''•  r^k.*"'"*  loo«ly  in  guides  a-h-antageously  foniie.1  iu 
and  by  the  fkame  of  the  shuttsr. 

On  the  upper  end  of  this  slide  is  a  projecting  pin  or  stud  under  which  a 
•pdne-actutad  lersr  ascuml  to  the  said  frame  U  placed,  and  the  end  of  the 
•aid  ISTcr  is  held  br  a  catch  which  nuy  be  actuate<l  by  a  pnenmatie  releasing 
amantaa,  as  U  w»a  ondMstood,  or  otherwise  as  desired ;  the  said  lever  ot 
being  f^eaaed  by  said  calch  throws  np  Uie  shatter  slide  (and  so  gives  the  expo- 
so«l  Uie  slide  falling  again  by  iU  own  weight,  or,  for  a  very  dioit  exposure, 
sssisten  by  aspriac. 

A  kvw  actaated  by  tb*  pneamatic  iwUase  makes  contact  with  the  slide 
wfcsa  opso  sad  rsgnlatos  the  length  of  exposure,  or  by  sny  other  convenient 
anaagsfltsat. 

A  hfaak  anaanoieat  ouy  also  be  provid«l  so  as  U>  hold  the  shntter  open 
for  tha  purpose  or  focusriag.  t 

_^_  I* 

larauTuaorra  ix  PBoroonAnnc  Cammus. 
No.  I8,0M.    Tboiias  Paaaom  Watsox,  313,  High  Holbora,  London,  W.C.— 

A'oeei-VrSO,  18«9. 
Mt  tarwttoa  rajatli  to  improTsaieats  in  photographic  cameras  of  the  Klnnear 
oroasreoMapelMe  type,  partkaUriy  those  which  are  colUpsed  and  folded  by 
U^^  the  freathws  downwank  upon  the  baseboard. 

The  tmprarsmeats  bars  for  their  object  guterslly  to  rendar  the  camera 
lights,  iMS«  smasait  whsa  folded  for  canTiag,  and  mcjre  easily  erected  and 
-.|osad  than  *THfTig  a ...... 


-~  ~r  -rrz—  "'  »in»U«r  types,  sad  they  consist,  flnt,  in 
Pivotiag  the  ftans  uaOieh  tha  rising  (hmt  Is  fitted  to  slide  to  ths  travelling 
frame  of  tha  naainaani  bf  neant  of  gudg«on«  "".t  ."  providing  means 
whenby  the  said  gndnoos  will  U-  securely  nUl  ■  Injariugs  when 

the  oamars  is  te  ns«^  but  may  lie  ma<llly  remov.  :  .  when  required. 

For  thia  purpose  qiriag  hrtehea  are  fitted  in  such   ivMitmn  at  to  close  ths 

•"2?^  if.J**  ^T"*^  ^  '"<*  y**^  »»'•«'  prsssow  to  permit  the 
sntrsnoe  of  the  godgsons  bi  thdr  besriam.  Th««  Ut<lK-...  nvxmc  the  removal 
of  tha  gadgeoBs,  and  ars  opantcd  to  ndeaae  tiK't  n  the  Ihmt 

rapinrMag  taaia,  whieh  when  the  Utter  is  n-:.  lieyond  a 

>«rtaia  aagU  bear  on  nudMn  attachM  to  tin-  »i.r.M«  m.h.-h  uud  forcibly 
""»»»•  the  ••tt*''  out  of  ths  way,  so  as  to  permit  the  removal  of  the  gudgeons 
iitNii  thsir  bsarlags. 

''hj^I*'*""*"'*  '••*••  »'«>ndly,  for  thri.  .  rovide  means  whereby 

thcrMBLggat  will  be  retained  at  any  heiy  ,  it  may  be  set,  whilst 

M9B^H<nortbe  Ikvat  in  its  guiiles  b  |.^,..,.Li.:..  when  the  ftont  is  hUd 
I  baseboard,  so  that  when  the  bellows  body  is  being  colUpsed 

"'  .'  he  (Tee  to  a<lin<t  itself  accordingly  and  so  as  to  avoid  nndne 

strmini.  on  luc  lisUowi  body.  For  this  parpoas  Uie  edges  of  the  f>-ont  are  fitted 
to  slMs  In  hair^ronnd  groovaa  in  ths  standards  of  the  ft«nl  supiwrting  frame, 
sad  bare  a  nek  at  one  aids  aagaghig  with  a  spring  pawl  mountcl  ou  the  fh)nt 
rapportiiy  Ihuiis,  aad  which  when  the  Utter  is  liud  down  on  the  laselxiard 
beeomcs  forcibly  dissoyifed  fh>ni  the  rack,  leaving  the  fW)nt  free  to  adjust 
Itself  to  suit  the  bellows  body. 

The  baprovemsats  have,  thirlly,  for  their  object  to  enable  the  baok  of  the 
camera  body  to  be  advanced  along  tlw  hsseboard,  so  that  the  front  and  back 
may  he  broogbt  dose  together  when  a  wide-angle  lens  ia  emjiloyed,  and  also 
to  enable  side  swing  of  the  back  to  be  obtained.  For  this  poriwic  the  brackets 
to  which  the  back  U  pivotad  are  &tt«l  to  slide  ia  guide  slou  in  the  edge  of  the 
basebpard,  aad  are  damped  ia  position  therein,  Uiers  being  suffident  fieedom 
of  iBdapendcnt  motion  of  the  two  brackets  to  iiermit  of  the  desired  amount  of 
sids  swing 

Ills  invention  ralatas,  lastly,  to  an  improved  self-engnging  catch  tor  locking 
the  baseboard  and  back  together  in  the  folded  position.  TUs  oatch  it  pivoted 
on  the  one  part,  ami  its  hooke>l  end  engages  with  a  atud  on  the  other  port.  It 
is  jirovidad  with  a  lug  on  the  un.ler  side  raceived  in  a  recess  oontainiag  a 
spring  whenby  ita  motion  Is  limite<l,  and  it  ia  normally  held  in  position  to 
engage  with  the  stnd.  which  it  docs  automatically.  Upon  the  stuil  striking 
the  rounded  end  of  th''  c.ilch  and  forcing  it  Iwck,  tha  catch  yields  and  then 
•■ngages  with  the  stu  '  •  lending  to  keep  It  in  position  of  engagement. 

Tlie  daims  an :—  I  ^nation  with  thv  lateral  gudgeons  of  Se  fiont 

supporting  frame,  an<l ......  L<i«tjied  bearing  notches  therefor,  of  spring'  '  " 
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adapted  to  lock  the  gndgeou  b  their  nctdiee  as  described,  and  of  ainitnieuts 
oa  {he  front  frame  a£u>ted  to  act  on  the  epring  latches  hy  a  backward  tilting 
motion  of  the  front  frame,  snbstantblly  as  nml  for  tlie  iiiiri)0»e  s|)eci(ie<r 
'i.  Ttie  combination  with  a  notched  edge  of  the  rising  front  of  a  spring  bolt 
nionnted  on  the  fh>nt  supporting  frame,  and  adapted  to  engage  with  the  front 
for  the  purpoae  of  aupportins  it  at  the  desired  height,  and  of  means,  siilv 
■taotioUy  as  deacribetl,  whereby  when  the  fh>ut  is  laid  down  on  the  baseboanl 
the  bolt  will  be  disaiigaged,  and  the  front  tne,  to  slide  and  adjust  itself  in  the 
aupportiog  fhune,  as  specified.  3.  Fitting  the  fW)nt  to  slide  in  its  supporting 
trimt  by  the  convex  e<Iges  of  the  former  tieing  receiveil  in  corresponding 
concave  grooves  in  the  Meter,  and  notching  tlie  convex  edge  of  the  front  for 
engagement  with  a  s]>ring  bolt,  sulistantially  as  specilied.  4.  The  self-engaging 
spring  catch  for  locking  the  baseboanl  and  back  together,  the  catch  being  con- 
Btmeted  and  operating  in  the  manner  specified. 

iMrROVEMKNTS  IN  AlMt'STIN'U  PH0T0«KAI'IIIC  CaMKRAS  AND  OTHER  UKK 

Apparatus  or  Instrcmekts. 
No.  18,542.    Edsiokd  rKRKEX,  Frederic  Loris  Pebken,  and  Arthur  Ray- 

MBST,  99,  Hatton  Uarden,  London,  and  Chaiii.ks  George  North,  41,  Ham- 

frith-road,  Stratford,  Essex.— yuvember  30,  1889. 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  the  rack  and  pinion  adjusting  gear 
used  for  drawing  in  and  out  the  bellows  or  other  part  of  a  photographic  camera, 
or  as  nse<l  with  other  scientific  iu-struments,  such  as  enlarging  and  copying 
lanterns,  microscope.^,  and  the  like  instruments  and  apparatus  which  require 
adjustment  for  focu.ssing  or  other  purposes,  and  is  designed  to  expedite  such 
atljustment. 

For  this  purpose  we  use  a  pinion  which  gears  with  a  rack  in  the  ordinary  or 
any  suitable  way,  and  we  make  a  part  or  parts  of  such  pinion  of  a  smaller 
diameter  than  the  rest  (and  advantageously  smooth),  and  also  the  pinion  is 
made  to  move  laterally,  so  that  it  may  be  pushed  in  or  drawn  out  a  little,  so 
as  to  bring  the  smaller  jiart  or  parts  over  the  rack  or  racks  (or  vice  rcrsA),  and 
tlius  throw  the  .same  in  or  out  of  gear,  .ind  the  part  of  the  instrument  or  appa- 
ratus to  which  the  rack  (or  the  pinion)  is  attached  may  then  be  moved  out  or 
in  freely  by  hand,  and  then  the  pinion  is  thrown  into  gear  again  and  the  exact 
and  usually  slow  adjustment  proceeiied  with  in  the  usual  manner. 

It  will  );e  obvious  that  this  pinion,  with  the  recessed  part  or  parts  thereon 
and  moving  laterally  into  or  out  of  gear  with  a  rack  or  racks,  can  be  applied 
in  a  variety  of  ways  in  actuating  certain  parts  of  the  hereinbefore-mentioned 
apparatus  ;  for  instance,  the  pinion,  while  always  actuating  one  or  more  racks 
is  out  of  gear  with  another  rack  or  racks,  with  which  latter  it  is  thrown  into 
gear  as  before  describetl  at  any  desired  time,  or  the  smaller  parts  on  the  pinion 
are  arranged  so  that  when  the  latter  is  moved  laterally,  as  before  described,  it 
will  throw  out  of  gear  with  one  or  more  racks,  and  at  the  same  time  be  throivn 
into  gear  with  another  rack  or  racks  attached  to  different  working  jiarts  of  the 
api«rstns  or  instrument,  and  in  snch  arrangements  either  ge.iring  or  ceasing 
to  gear  all  at  once  with  the  racks,  or  being  thrown  in  or  out  of  gear  with  one  or 
more  racks  consecutively  as  desired. 


MKETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


DateoflteMtaiff.  |                 HamolSoelctr. 

FbMClKMting. 

JajuttTT    7 CSarlule  and  Coantr    

OathedtamalI,57,Ca«tIe-8t.  .CarlUle 
l(yddeltonHall,Upper-st. ,  Islington 

M         7  '. North  London  

»      ,7 1  Button 

„        1 SbaffleU  Photo.  Society^ 

Sntton  Scientific  Soc..  l.Grove-rd. 
IfMonio  Hall,  Surrey-street. 
Paisley  Museum. 
The  Studio,  Chauoery.Iane,  Bolton. 

,,      -7  1  Paisley    

M  -     S 1  PhotoRBshio  Club .; 

9  „....|  Birkanhwul  „ 

„        «  miAiti^nhnni    

Hamilton  Booms,  Birkenhead. 

86,  George-atreet. 

„       1ft TnihuMi     

Boyal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
DtCSMBlB  81, — Technical  meeting. — Mr.  Atkin.^on  in  the  chair. 

Mr.-F.  DowHEB,  of  Watford,  Miowed  some  groups  of  amatenr  theatricals, 
photoenphed  with  the  magnesium  flash.  In  one  of  these  groups  there  was  a 
whitisn  streak  on  either  side  of  the  print,  ejrtending  some  two  or  three  inches 
inwards.    He  requested  suggestions  an  to  the  prohabie  cause  of  these  markings. 

Mr.  W.  E.  D^BCHHAU  suggested  that  they  were  markings  of  the  "ghost" 
character,  produced  by  the  flashes  used  shining  upon  the  lens,  and  s,aid  that 
for  such  work  an  extending  hood  should  be  used  with  the  camera,  cutting  off 
all  light  but  that  proceeding  from  the  subject  included  on  the  plate. 

Mr.  Chapman  .Jones  concurreil  in  this  view. 

The  Chaibman  then  showeil  a  group  taken  in  a  private  room  with  a  mag- 
nesium flash.  The  picture  was  somewhat  flat  and  weak,  a  fault  which  Mr.  L. 
Wamerke  attributed  to  too  much  magnesium  having  been  used.  With  a 
large  quantity  there  waa,  he  added,  no  means  of  turning  it  quickly  enough  to 
be  secure  against  the  picture  Ix'ing  injured  by  the  movement  of  tlie  sittera. 

Mr.  Fmass  Gbbehb  had  tried  the  mngiiesium  flash  for  about  three  months, 
but  had  abejidoiied  it,  as  the  portraits  were  not  approved  by  the  sittera. 

Mr.  Jokes  inquire<l  whether  there  was  any  lamp  that  burned  the  magnesium 
quickly  enoogb. 

Ur.  Waxiiibkk  replied  that  there  .was,  but  only  on  condition  that  a  small 
qnantJtjT.wat  us»d  in  It. 

Mr.  Joim  inquired  whether  l|Ir.  Wamerkp  dried  the  magnesitun  powder 
before  use.  ...•■,'■ 


Mr.  Warkerke  replied  that  he  did  so ;  that  is,  he  dried  it  when  purchased, 
and  then  stored  it  away  in  a  .lottle  for  use. 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  a  njixtnre  of  seven  grains  each  of  magnesium  ix)wder 
and  chlorate  of  potash,  <lried  .separately  and  mixeil  and  used  immediately,, 
burned  with  such  rapidity  as  to  shake  the  windows,  but  if  left  for  an  hour  or 
so  it  attracted  so  much  moisture  that  the  explosion  was  no  longer  of  the  same, 
character. 

Mr.  Warnerke  then  showed  a  magnesium  ribbon  lamp  by  Ney,  of  BerliDj 
which  he  had  njcntioned  at  jirevious  meetings,  and  which  he  used  for  copying" 
liur])osesi.  The  lain))  was  fumishe<l  with  niechauisni  for  winding  out,  but  at  a 
slower  rate  tluii  wiih  tlie  older  forms  of  ribbon  lamps.  The  jmncipal  novelty 
in  it  was  that  tliere  was  a  second  clockwork  motion,  which  acted  every  two  or 
three  seconds — as  often,  indeed,  as  a  little  more  than  an  inch  of  ribbon  was 
burned — and  which  caused  the  burned  ribbon  to  fall  down,  instca<l  of  projecting 
for  an  indefinite  length.  The  motion  also  gave  a  clicking  sound,  by  listening 
to  which  the  operator  could  tell  the  amount  of  ribbon  l^eiiig  consumed,  and  so 
couhl  stop  it  at  the  amount  desired.  Tlie  lamp  was  also  furnished  with  a 
chimney,  a  paper  tulje  from  whitli  could  be  led  to  any  outlet,  and  with  a  hood 
in  front  fitted  with  a  groove,  in  which  a  ground  glass  could  be  inserted  for 
ordinary  work,  and  a  tinted  glass  for  orthochromatic  work.  Mr.  Wamerke 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  for  copying  it  was  folly  to  use  daylight, 
especially  in  this  country.  Using  a  Ross'  portable  symmetrical  lens,  and 
copying  an  engraving  half  natural  size,  he  had  found  that  with  a  slow  com- 
mercial plate,  giving  15  on  the  sensitometer,  an  exposure  of  seven  clicks  on 
each  side  of  the  picture,  so  as  to  equalise  the  illumination,  was  sufiicient,  Thiff 
would  represent  15  or  16  inches  of  riblx>n,  the  expense  of  which  quantity, 
compared  with  the  certainty  of  the  exjwsure,  was  quite  insignificant.  As  to 
condensing  the  fumes  by  passing  them  over  a  moist  acid  surface,  he  had  tried 
it  without  success. 

Mr.  Debesham  inquired  whether  Mr.  Wamerke  had  tried  the  condensing 
chimney  of  Meydenbauer,  described  in  the  German  papera  of  about  a  year  or 
rather  more  ago.  That  system  of  condensation  depended  upon  quite  a  different 
principle. 

Mr.  Wabnkrke  had  not  done  so.  He  then  spoke  of  the  eikonogen  developer, 
which  he  said  was,  in  his  opinion,  much  better  than  any  that  he  had  tried. 
For  a  whole  week  he  had  worked  the  same  solution  over  and  over  again  with 
good  results.  The  mixed  solution,  when  not  used,  would  keep  for  a  very  lone 
time.  The  formula  he  adopted  was  with  caustic  jiotash,  which  he  considerei 
better  than  the  carbonate.     He  used — 

Boiling  distilled  water 100  parts. 

Eikonogen   10     „ 

Sulphite  of  soda 40     „ 

Caustic  iKJtash    10     „ 

The  sulphite  of  soda  was  firat  dissolved,  then  the  eikonogen,  and,  lastly,  the 
alkali.  He  filtered  whilst  still  hot,  and  stored  away  for  use.  This  was  a 
concentrated  developer,  and  he  diluted  with  from  two  to  nine  parts  of  water 
for  use ;  the  stronger  solution  when  more  vigour  was  required,  and  the  weaker 
for  softer  efiects.  Over  exposure  was  restrained  with  bromide.  Wlien  in  Paris 
he  brought  the  eikonogen  developer  to  the  notice  of  M.  Maret,  who  was  working 
on  physiological  subjects  requiring  extreme  rapidity  of  exposure,  and  who  con- 
sequently wanted  the  utmost  developing  power  available.  M.  Maret  wtis  then 
using  hydroquinone,  but  they  found  a  marked  increase  in  the  amount  oi 
detail  obtained  when  using  eikonogen  instead. 

Mr.  Friese  Greene  then  showed  some  photographs  of  scenery  in  America, 
taken  directly  by  Jackson  on  plates  over  twenty  inches  in  length. 


WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Dece.mber  27,  Mr.  C.  Gamer  Richardson,  M.A.,  in  the  chair. 

Messra.  St.  Clair  Buxton,  F.R.C.S.,  W.  H.  Whitear,  and  Miller  were  electedP 
niembere. 

Acting  upon  a  suggestion  from  the  Chairman,  the  discussion  upon  Mr.  Stein's 
paper  on  Detective  Cameras  was  adjoumeil  till  the  second  meeting  in  January. 

■The  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  A.  Hodges)  informed  the  meeting  that  the  annual 
exhibition  would  he  held  on  January  10,  at  half-past  seven,  and  would  remain, 
open  on  Saturday,  the  11th,  from  three  to  half-past  nine.  In  addition  to  the 
pictures  a  musical  programme  had  been  arranged,  and  light  refreshments  would 
be  provided. 

Mr.  MlAlX,  the  inventor  of  the  Facile  detective  camera,  attended  and  ex- 
plained its  coustmction  to  the  members. 

In  reply  to  the  following  question, — "Would  the  addition  of  sulphuronx 
acid  to  the  fixing  bath  have  an  injurious  effect  on  negatives  ?"  Mr.  Stein  said 
the  effect  would  be  to  lilierate  sulphur,  which  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
permanency  of  the  negatives. 

Mr.  Hodges  thought  it  not  advisable  to  add  any  acid  to  the  fixing  bath,  and 
least  of  all  the  particular  acid  suggested. 

Mr.  W.  RiCKKOBD  desired  to  know  the  proi)er  quantity  of  magnesium  ribbon 
to  burn  when  reducing  half-idate  negatives  to  lantern  size  in  the  camera. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Bennett  had  produced  many  slides  in  that  way,  and  had  found 
from  three  to  five  feet  necessary,  burnt  a  short  distance  in  front  of  the  negative. 

Mr.  C.  Winter  thought  the  quantity  excessive,  and  wished  to  know  what 
plates  had  been  used. 

Mr.  Bennett  :  Mawson  &  Swan's  (laughter)  and  Thomas's,  but  the  latter 
required  more  ribbon  than  the  former,  being  slower. 

Mr.  Cobb  showed  some  bromide  prints  which  had  Ijeen  bleached  by  immer* 
sion  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  pota.ssium  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and,  after  exposure  to  light,  redeveloped  with  ferrous  oxalate.  The  tones 
produced  were  warm  brown. 

Mr.  Hodoes  said  the  degree  of  warmth  obtained  would  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  re-exposure  given.  Bromide  prints  would  tone  to  a  good  brown  witS 
the  uranium  intensifier. 

Mr.  l.ESUE  Selby  recommended  bleaching  with  mercury  and  subsequent 
treatment  with  sulphite  of  soda,  as  advocated  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Dresser.. 

The  proceedings  then  terminatetL 
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socnmr  or  amatetb  photographers  op  new  york. 

Dkimbib  10,  1889;— Tic«-Pra(idaBt  Iterid  WmUnu  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  PusUB  Smith  icail  a  thort  papar  on  The  Itutory  qf  FlaA  Light 
Pketogrmhg,  iUiiatTatiiig  his  renarict  with  a  faw  intereatliu  lantcm  ilida  of 
ont-door  aarir-ll|^t  pfcturei  anJ  Intaitaiof  thaatiw.  He  bad  faiTantad  a  safe 
powder:  which  was  espedallr  efcetire  in  htiaging  out  the  naam  aad  reds. 

Mr.  O.  D.  UllMVUX  oiade  a  flaik-Ught  pietoie  of  the  andmioe,  asiag  tlie  new 
If  A  8  Kodak  caneia,  whkh  be  expUacd.  Aftrr  an  hoor  tlM  pMon  waa 
thmwa  ea  tha  ai  w 

Mka  CanoBon  WnD  Baavn  lead  a  rsty  iatemiins  p«>er  od  Pk»(opa^t 
fnm  •  ITaeMa'a  SNoulpoint,  which  waa  receivad  with  load  applaaaa.  She  baa 
the  hoBOar  of  baiaa  the  tnt  lady  who  haa  arar  read  a  paper  beiian  a  pboto- 
giapUs  aocMjT  iathe  UaHad  atatas^  aad  it  ia  hoped  more  wiU  follow. 

Mr.  Jamb*  H.  Bmaia.  Jaa.,  ahoind  pkotoiraphs  of  a  piohola  aaaaitaoieter 
drrka  ha  had  aaad  ia  laaO^  aawdtlw  piMaa.  He  alao  gava  the  naolt  of  his 
eipariaMBla  on  tlia  lehibiUty  of  atkoaopn  ia  dktilleii  wdw  at  diSaraat  teai- 


Baa>^  eiUhilad 


spoamaLda*. 
r  iaat  by  Qaaaa 


a'a  tmspareDt  fllm 


dMaioiMr  aaat  by  Qaaaa  4  Cbk,  of  FUbdripUa,  and  lor 
ftxulutlon  dawtopar.    Tka  laltar  BB*a  atora  dciwit]r  a 
Mr.  HnniT  J.  Nrartnt  oada  a  hw  nBarka  on  *  m 


■aaitiTaa 
devilapad  wMhJka  "alliaae  »lB|0e-*olBtiaa  aib 
"  ~       "     -  •  •  ••         "rjrttiean 
'  and  woi 
mixed  hjdroaoiiioaa  and 


titecidiBaiyrtwwiaa 
and  worlud  qoiekar. 


I  daTctopv.    Tba  aikaaO|aa,  ba  eoBtaaded,  waa  ahiwer  than  hjrdro- 
phM  a  eaaalie  aUtaU  waa  aaedwitb  the  latter.    Hia  formnla  was  the 
•MM  that^hraa at  tho  raosat  aiaati^  «t  tba  Photofi^Uc  Baetiaa  of  the 

Tba  ViCB-PMMBTf  awwaacad  that  F.  a  BMch,  A.  L.  Siapaoa.  aad  C  C. 

Itfiiiaiati  aiiaainialiiliilii  a  iiiiaiailllii  nf  lain "''  iiiilhijnlal  iiihriiitliiii 

to  ba  bald  aait  jraar  la  Kaw  Yocfc. 

A  lantam-allda  aihiHttoa,  Uiaatiatina  New  Yorli  and  the  Paris  ExpoaitiaB. 
is  to  ba  fimm  bjr  tka  Sedaty  at  CUdtaaSiff  Hall,  New  Yorlc,  FabraaiT  & 


BmKTLT  KLKTID  OmCIRS  OP  SOCIRTCS. 

PaoRMiaamo  Amocumm^—PrrntUmi :  P.  H.  PhilUpa^— 
Vitt-PmuUnt  ■  H.  U.  WiUiaan.— ^Waca.-  B.  La|>toa,  H.  WUkiaaoa,  T.  S. 
Marna,  P.  Eaton,  P  HopeJone*.  WiUteai  Pkltln.  J.  U  Macktai],  Pkal  Laacsi 
—AudHon :  O.  A.  Oarrathar*  aad  A.  Illadbai|.  —LAntritM  :  3.  A.  Pomat— 
IVaMMrar.'  I.  M.  ToaataU.— iToa.  Acralary.-  C  a  Raadv,  S,  Cook-atnet, 
UTsrpoeL 

BaaaMUUM  PaonwaAnno  SooRT.— Tba  BMetiaa  are  hall  at  tba  Clnb 
Rooaa,  Otaad  BotaL  Cala«»-row,  oa  tka  saeoad  and  fourth  Tkanday  of  each 
DwatL  auapliag  Maj^aa*.  Jaly,  Aapwl,  aad  Saptemb*.  wftaa  tka  ■ithy 
an Md aa ikataik Tbandar oalr,  PrmUmU HTk llnak J.r., ru&— 
yi«t-PrmUnUi:  W.  J.  HarfiMaiP.O^  K, H.  Jamaa,  K KMfaaia— OaaeJ.- 
A.  A.  BoaaUn.  J.  J.  Battoe,  W.  &  Bortaa,  sTo.  Maaoo,  K  C  MiddMoa. 
W.  J.  J.  Vleoi,  0.8e.,  WiUfaua  Rooka,  O.  A.  TbooMaae.— Zdranaa :  a  J. 
UoOidar.— IVaaMgntr.'  T.  Taytor.— JTwi.  &arKari«.-  J.  B.  Piakwd,  961, 
J.  Laaaoa,  nary  BUf» 
Nattbai.  Hisiokt 


at.  at 

•arf  IVaa- 


18B7. 


wiatar  BMatba  ia  tka  laciaty'a  Raaa^  47.  Bifh-itraat. 
■■bt  ocloek.-/^ai<if<a< .  C  (rSafflTwi.  r.&E-Oroa. 
aanr.-  A.  L  Stan.  BM».,  P.Ca,  Ac. 

naumnuM  PaoroaaAmc  Bocnn,  BASirar.—l 
laf^  aeeofdlaf  to  paa^aiaM,  baU  ia  tba  BaU  of  Qa 
ii£oL   ■isaiifuaa  aia  rnnaffi  lar  tka  aaaiaar  ■oatka  aa<  gaatital  i 
stnUoMfifMilatkaSitaMaaadArtBaeaiertlMSekoeL    r<m»ml:  Bar. 
J.>MlLa%MJL(Haalllat«arartha8abaal).    rte(-/>naM<ia<* .- T.  Saaaa^ 

. .      cmmta.h.tUtiimd.0.yir.ni.aMxtlim,U.A:^ 

Mwrar.- H.  CKiMted.     aKrrtary;  J.  Brittain, 
I  Lodfs,  Rkbiaaad-road,  Kaw  Baraa^Haita. 

r.CJl— rtoa-.PrMf<aifi.-  Wmiaai  Bkowa  aad  Wmkai  MaUaaaa.— cCwea .- 
Joha  Aaaaa,  WilUaa  Jmani,  W.  J.  McDwrirk.  A.  Maetev,  Oomib  Maaoa. 
A.  Wataoa.— IVaaranr ;  Oaoifa  Baa— Aaratary .-  J.  Cnig  Anaaa. 

Lnnarooc  Ajutbtb  PaovooaAmo  AaagcuTiaa. —fmidnl .-  Paal  Taim 
—  riet-PrmultnU :   WiUiaai  l^akiaaaa  nd  W.  D.  Mead.- ifurfAor.-   A. 

tery.- WaaarB^taa.  ^^ 

PaoKMaAnno  SoarT  or  IiKAra.— btabfUwd  1879.  MaetiMa  bald  at 
the  Royal  CoHa*  «(  8ai«ea,  Wtpkaa'a  Ofaa^  DoMin.  OnUaaryMaatian, 
aacoad  PHdy,  Tiibaluil  MaaliMi.  fcarlk  TkaiMlay,  la  aaeb  anatk  tnm 
Oetobar  l«  Mnr  iaaMia^  al  Ut  p.ak  Aaaaai  HaetiaL  aaooed  Pridsy  ia 
Pateaary,  at  Bcbt  >,■.  rmtdUl :  Oaeraa  MaaaAahl.  jiP.—  Viet-Prtiiatnt 
mmd  Trtatmtr.  J.  AlttadSeott.  M.a.  P.lCCL&I.— (Vwac^.  T.  Cknoa,  GK, 
J.  J.  Dowliac,  J.  H.  Uanrara^aA.. C.a,  T.  Mayae,  M.P.,  P.aaai,  Loaia 
Maldoe.  oa:  Maldaa.  O^C.  LI.D.,  D.L.,  O.  Pla.  k.A.,  P.LJk,  J.  Baatoa 
Btaaait,  aA^  aSe.,  U  a  atiaagwajs,  MJL,  J.  WUto.— Aeraitory;  M. 
Hadlay.  P.acaL,  8^  Boyal  IWinca  Wart,  Kiavrtowa,  Co.  Dahlia,  Irriaad. 

Towano  AMAnra  PaorooaAmo  AmoaAnof.—Prtmdtnl:  W.  Barclay 
McMaRleh.— ri«-i>raMlta<.-   P.   D.   Maaehaa.— Jlsandw  OmmUttt:   Dr. 
O.  a  C  BaUaae,  T.  Uacloa,  Rapart  Maatx,  Ha«)i  NaOaoa,  Oaorse 
*  ,  Ik.  W.  Ctaoaroa,  A.  a  Ttvv,— Acraterv  aatl  IVaBawrar ;   E. 
falab.  At,  Brafiy.ati«at. 

Cnoa  Cbmrrr  (S.  J.)  CAmaA  Clch— Oinaised  Norambar  SS,  1889. 
gtmbUnf-  a  M.  Paller,  of  Cranford,  N.  J.— Acrtfory  aaif  2V«a«w«r.-  J.  U 
Wanar,  of  Hoaatia,  If .  / 

^WAUMrr  PaoMORAraic  Amocunoa.— Pn»J*nt .-  Oblooal  a  T.  D. 
WWaa. MJ*.—  rief^pmitUnU :  Uwla  KiU  aad  J.  W.  OngS-- iSToa.  Alitor: 
j^■MiillJ.— iraa>  IVaasanr;  i.  Pal>artaa.-tf<m.  Iktntmrf:  O.  Bnading, 
-  WMkaOMMlalita 


Cottrjettionlience. 

HV  C»mftKi€»it  ikevU  nnrr  writt  on  Mk  tiiu  of  the  paftr. 

PHOTOGRAPHEBS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCUTION. 
To  the  Editob. 

Sta, — The  Photographers'  Benevolent  Aasooistion  is  now  so  well  and 
taTOorably  known  to  most  of  your  readers  that  I  feel  emboldened  to  ask 
apaoe  tor  tbia  aliort  oonunnnication.  The  Association  has,  after  a  long 
struggle  with  the  apathy  of  those  whom  it  wished  to  benefit,  at  last 
beoome  Ui«  raoogniaed  diaritable  centre  of  the  profession.  Its  objects 
are  already  widely  known,  and  daring  the  sixteen  years  of  its  existence 
Uiere  has  not  been  a  single  ebaim  against  the  Committee  of  unfairness 
or  iojnstioe  in  their  awarda.  Tliia,  tlie  Committee  freely  acknowledge, 
ia  in  a  preat  meaaore  doe  to  the  caxefol  inveatigation  which  each  cose 
haa  reeaiTed  at  the  lianda  ot  the  Seeretaiy,  Mr.  H.  Harland.  Owing  to 
tba  ptaainia  of  otbor  btiaineaa  thia  gentleman  is  compelled  to  resign  bis 
poajtion  ia  February  next,  and  the  Committae  have,  in  consequence,  to 
seek  ior  a  anooeaaor  to  him.  Tliia  aflbrda  a  taTOoiable  opportunity  to  re- 
place a  paid  Saeretary  by  an  honorary^one,  provided  that  a  gentleman 
(either  amatAr  ot  profeaakmal)  ean  be  found  abla  and  willing  to  devote 
a  email  portion  of  his  time  to  the  dntiea.  It  haa  been  several  times 
pointed  oot  that  the  Saerataiy's  lalary,  amall  thoogh  it  is,  forma  a  serious 
Item  in  the  yearly  balanoe  sheet,  and  it  is  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
stUl  farther  beaafit  their  poorer  bretliren  that  tt>e  Committee  now  appeal 
to  the  photograpbio  oommonity  tor  a  Tolnnteer  in  thia  capacity.  It  may 
b«  mentioned  that  the  duties  are  aimple,  and  ean  easily  be  performed  by 
any  one  who  lias  had  any  biiMaaia  axperianoe. 

The  Chairman  ot  Onmmittaa,  Mr.  W.  Bedford,  836,  Camden-road,  M.. 
will  be  pleaaad  to  tuniata  farther  partioolara,  list  of  Committee,  do.— I 
am,  yoora,  Ae.,  {pro  Cwamlttae,  P.B.A.),  E.  Cufton. 

Dt€tmker  80. 1880. 

s 

HOMB-MADE  CAMERAS. 
To  the  Editob. 

Sib, — The  Ber.  B.  Holland  in  two  fonner  Ai.wiMira  g^ve  your  readers 
a  daacription  of  a  home-made  toorist'a  oamara,  ona  which  he  himself  used. 

In  the  Almajiac  (or  1890 1  read  that  the  rereren^'Bentleman  has  had 
dorinil  the  past  summer  a  band  eamaia  te  hia  companion,  and  of  whicb 
ha  wntea  highly.  As  be  baa  not  given  a  deacription  of  his  favourite, 
might  I  ask,  tlitoagh  your  oolumna,  the  rev.  gentleman  (or  the  favoiu  ol 
ooa? 

The  plain  deseriptica  ha  gave  of  hia  formar  eamera  proved  a  great  boon 
to  a  fnend  ot  mine  and  to  myaelt,  and  I  am  sura  that  your  readers 
flMtarally  will  esteem  the  deeeription  of  hia^hand  eamera  a  favour;  I 
know  I  ahali.— I  am,  yooia,  dc,  "  Joan  Wilsom. 

Dteen^r  U,  1889.  

To  the  Editob. 

Sn,— I  regrat  to  tliiak  that  through,  psrhapa,  taking  too  roseats  c 
view  of  tha  eapaMUtias  of  the  single  lena  in  qoeatioo,  I  have  caosed  so 
moeh  inoonvemaace  to  Mr.  Wray,  and  so  much  annoyance  to  his  nomaions 
enstomsra  in  their  scramble  (or  what  proves  to  be  but  an  /i7mi«  fatuu$. 

AUow  me  to  say,  in  explanation,  tliat  the  article  was  the  outcome  of 
my  aflorta  to  conatract  a  ctieap  band  camera  snitable  to  the  limited 
means  of  aoias  pbofcigraphio  members  of  a  workhig  men's  clnb  with 
whieh  I  am  eooneeted. 

My  only  object  was  to  show  the  poaaibility  of  using  a  cheap  single 
lans.  I  sbonld  have  qoalilUd  "  c^Mtbla  ot  excellent  work  "  by  ■■  at  the 
priee."  I  never  imagined  that  intetligant  amateur  readers  ot  the  Alhabao, 
with  Uia  laagt  elementary  knowledge  of  optics,  would  for  a  moment  taka 
my  imadisat  literally,  nor  did  I  aay  that  the  lens  in  qneation  covered  m, 
qoarter-ptate  sharply  to  tba  edge.  -    - 

The  lena  in  qoeatioo  givee  fair  definition  over  a  certain  area  with  a 
/■13  stop,  lliat  ia  all  I  claim. 

Mr.  Wray's  letter  shows  a  tmly  humorous  vain,  and  were  it  not  (or  the 
tbooMnd-and-one  desperate  and  vindictive  amateurs  who  are  waiting  (or 
BM  with  a  shot  gun,  as  the  American  (aahion  is,  I  should  have  enjOTcd 
hia  good-tonpered  protaat  against  any  more  orders  (or  tlie  Uttle  woncUv. 
— I  am,  yoots,  Ae.,  Locu  Macdoba. 

Putitey,  Deeembtr  M,  18W. 

-      > 

A  PHOTOOBAPBIC  UNION. 
To  the  Editob. 
Bib,— In  reply  to  Mr.  Field  re  British  Pbotographio  Union,  I  should 
like  to  say  tliat  it  is  the  very  thing  I  have  bean  senonsly  thinking  about, 
as  a  thing  that  would  have  to  come,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  There 
are  many  things  which  such  a  Union  eoold  accomplish  with  advantage 
to  ita  members  which  are  quite  imnosaiMa  at  present.  Union  is  strength, 
and  in  tba  multitude  ot  counsel  tnaie  ia  safety,  and  I  think  much  oould 
be  done  that  would  be  greatly  advantageous  to  tlie  proiession  generally. 
Tha  qneation  of  specimens  coiild  be  discussed  and  definitely  arranged.  I 
consider  tba  operator  ia  entitled  to  enough  o(  them  to  represent  hi* 
abiiity  tatriy  and  folly  tnoi  any  Ud  swy  place  he  fills. 
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Then  there  should  be  tame  trihunal  or  authority  duly  elected  and 
fully  compfUnt  to  judge,  in  the  form  ol  a  committee,  for  the  purpose 
•of  examining  the  work  of  every  member  of  the  Union,  that  is,  of  every 
opamtor  or  workman  who  it)  not  a  master  himself.  Thus,  by  so  doing, 
every  mnn's  ability  could  be  fairly  tested,  proved,  and  verified,  and 
should  receive  a  certificate  certifying  his  competency  and  to  what 
dcsroe  of  competency  he  belongs.  This  should  carry  with  it  a  standard 
auuy  within  certain  bounds,  which  might  embrace  first,  second,  and 
third  class,  each  class  having  its  standard  salary,  so  that  if  masters 
wanted  the  first-class  man— his  ability  being  proved  by  the  above-named 
oertifieate — then  he  would  liave  to  pay  the  first-class  salary.  Sopae 
master  photographers  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  real  practical  working 
of  photograidiy  themselves,  and  for  a  clever,  practical  man  to  be  under 
this  class  of  master  is  very  often  positive  cruelty.  The  Union  would 
■aeore  fair  play,  I  think,  both  to  master  and  operator,  giving  a  solid 
basis  for  action,  for  they  would  both  know  the  terms  beforehand.  The 
-master  being  oortified  by  competent  judges  of  the  man's  ability,  would 
he  less  inclined  to  be  doubtful  and  suspicious,  and  would  treat  his  man 
■with  the  respect  due  to  him.  The  operator,  knowing  his  specimens  and 
eharfliOter  had  been  submitted  to  a  competent  authority,  who  had 
kdjudged  him  to  be  first,  second,  or  third  class,  as  the  case  might 
he,  would  either  be  better  satisfied  with  the  salary  to  which  his  class 
of  work  entitled  him,  or  he  wonld  study  and  strive  to  rise  so  as  to  be 
able  to  claim  higher  remuneration. 

Of  course  there  is  very  much  to  be  said  which  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Union  to  deal  with,  one  of  which  I  may  mention,  and  that  is  the 
number  and  size  of  heads,  or  thereabouts,  for  one  day's  retouching. 
Eight  or  nine  large  hesiis.jtnl -class  work,  is  impossible,  as  mentioned 
by  your  correspondent  "Fair  Play,"  unless  he  means  cabinet,  three- 
quarter,  or  a  bit  larger.  Of  large  cabinet  vignettes,  I  should  judge  six 
quite  plenty,  and  one  of  the  best  photographers  I  know  told  me  four  was 
as  much  as  could  be  done  well,  and  he  would  have  to  work  hard,  too, 
and  that  was  the  statement  of  a  master  and  a  real  competent  man. 

Let  me  just  add  oue  word  with  reference  to  the  photographic  survey  of 
■Warwickshire.  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  idea,  and  if  other  com- 
munities tackled  other  counties  the  whole  country  wonld  be  gleaned,  and 
a  rich  reward  would  be  the  result. 

With  regard  to  prices  charged  by  amateur  professionals,  or  cheap  John 
professionals,  I  have  observed  daring  my  twenty-six  years'  practice  that 
they  soon  ruin  themselves  whatever  they  do  for  others.  The  best  thing 
is  to  turn  out  goml  work  and  charge  a  remunerative  price  and  stick  to 
it.  Bespect  yourself,  and  the  public  will  respect  you  and  patronise  you, 
ioo — I  am,  yours,  d-c,  Thomas  Tomlinson. 

Chriitmat,  1889. 

AMATEURISM. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — 1  presume  again  to  write  on  this  vexed  question  of  amateurism, 
notwithstanding  "An  Amateur's  "  supercilious  disregard  of  the  claims  I 
set  forth,  as  he  said  without  covert  meaning.  To  call  a  statement  absurd 
wonld  settle  any  controversy,  or  even  Mr.  Barnes's  contemptuous  refrain. 
I  must  confess  I  should  have  been  much  disappointed  had  I  found  that 
the  profession  had  taken  my  letter  as  a  text,  as  "An  Amateur"  suggested ; 
they  have  proved  by  their  indifference  to  this  controversy  that  they  are 
more  sensible  and  practical  in  their  views  than  many  amateurs  are  who 
are  striving  all  they  can  to  create  a  grievance.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion 
as  Mr.  Storey,  that  much  of  the  "  pother  "  has  arisen  from  a  few  croakers 
amongst  so-called  "  gentlemen  amateurs  "  who  are  chagrined  at  finding 
that  their  less  favoured  brothers  are  able  also  to  fly  to  this  delightful 
hobby  as  a  means  of  filling  in  the  recreative  part  of  their  time.  In  my 
first  fetter  I  stated  that  I  believed  the  so-called  unfair  competition  was  a 
myth,  and  that  the  lowering  of  prices  Isas  come  from  the  workers  them- 
selves, and  not  from  the  amateur  or  "cheap  set  man,"  as  one  of  your 
correspondents  styles  them  ;  and  in  proof  of  this  I  will  give  you  a  few 
facts  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation. 

First,  as  to  lowering  of  prices.  Surely  there  is  not  an  amateur  or  even 
a  "  cheap  set  man  ''  to  be  found  who  would  consider  Gd.  per  copy  for  a 
half-plate  group  containing  thirty  portraits  worth  his  while  to  compete 
against;  and  yet  I  vrill  find  a  professional  in  Manchester  who  will  supply 
a  dozen  copies  to  any  one  at  the  price,  and  would  give  attendance  at  a 
oonvcnient  time.  Nor  wonld  he  care  to  supply  a  fair  portrait,  cabinet 
size,  with  a  dozen  well-mounted  <;ai(<M  for  6«. ;  and  yet  a  fairly  good 
professional  of  this  town  advertises  to  do  this,  a  sample  of  which  can  be 
seen  in  his  window. 

Competition  from  amateurs  at  this  price  need  not  be  feared. 

I  made  a  further  statement  in  my  letter  which  I  can  justify  by  two 
farther  facts.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  really  good  work  was  as  well  paid 
for  as  it  had  ever  beer  ;  in  proof  of  this  I  will  instance  two  oases,  and 
in  iodging  this  the  relative  price  of  material  must  be  considered. 

A  wedding  ^up  was  recently  taken  by  a  professional  in  one  of  our 
sobarbs,  the  size  of  which  was  12  x  10,  for  which  he  asked,  and  I  believed 
obtained,  Itt".  per  oopv  for  thirty-six  copies.  The  other  ease  is  that  of  a 
well-known  worker,  who  produces  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a  platinotype 
cabinet  portrait,  mounted  nicely  in  a  sunk  mount,  lor  wliicb  he  charges 
JKV.  per  dozen  ;  and  I  am  informed  by  one  of  his  workers  that  up  to  a 
month  ago,  when  I  was  told,  they  were  so  busy  as  not  to  be  able  to  turn 


out  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  I  am  fortunate  in  knowing  many  pro- 
fessionals in  this  business,  and  from  whom  I  have  always  received  the 
greatest  courtesy  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  none  of  these  are  smarting  under 
the  injustice  of  the  fancied  cheap  competition  of  amateurs. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  controversy  has  caused  Mr.  Barnes,  who  I 
may  describe  as  almost  the  only  professional  who  has  taken  part  in  this 
controversy,  to  "  climb  down  "  very  considerably.  Any  one  who  read  his 
first  letter  will  be  pleased  to  read  his  second,  in  which  he  attempts  to 
fasten  upon  his  opponents  tlie  principle  faults  in  his  first.  I  may  offer 
him  the  assurance  that  after  four  years'  experience  as  an  amateur,  and  by 
no  means  an  unsuccessful  one,  I  have  found  nothing  amongst  my 
numerous  photographic  acquaintances  which  is  likely  to  injure  him  or 
his  fellow  professionals  ;  and  although  I  have  worked  this  time,  and 
claim  my  right  to  give  or  sell,  I  have  not  robbed  him,  had  he  taken  all 
my  gross  earnings,  of  what  would  have  found  him  in  tobacco. 

I  must  repudiate  Mr.  Barnes's  definition  of  what  is  an  amateur,  and 
accept  the  common  sense  one,  which  includes  all  who  practise  photo- 
graphy from  a  love  of  it,  and  who  do  not  make  it  a  means  of  livelihood  ; 
there  need  be  no  hair-spUtting  distinctions,  the  two  classes  will  readily 
single  themselves  out  to  disinterested  minds. 

Surely  Mr.  Page  cannot  be  earnest  in  his  suggestions  ?  if  so,  he  was 
born  too  late.  I  could  almost  have  fancied  him  a  modern  Rip  Van 
Winkle  who  had  been  sleeping  since  the  time  of  the  corn  laws,  and  had 
never  heard  of  the  slaughter  of  the  demon  "  Protection." 

I  need  only  ask  him  to  consider  the  enormous  impulse  which  this 
"photographic  craze  "  has  given  to  business,  and  the  skill  which  it  has 
brought  into  play  to  improve  and  develop  it,  to  settle  his  mind  as  to  what 
is  best  to  do — let  it  alone,  or  trammel  it  with  impolitic  and  unjust 
restrictions. 

As  to  the  claim  of  some,  that  photography  owes  all  its  advancement  to 
amateurs,  I  cannot  agree ;  but  it  is  clear  that  anything  a  professional 
may  discover  becomes  vrith  him  a  trade  secret,  which  he  uses  for  his  own 
profit,  whilst  the  research  and  discovery  of  the  amateur  almost  invariably 
becomes  public  property. 

If  photography  is  to  rank,  as  many  of  us  describe  and  believe  it  to  be, 
as  an  art-science,  let  ns  by  all  means  keep  it  free  and  untrammelled  by 
trade  restrictions. 

I  will  conclude  by  protesting  against  the  vulgar  and  cadish  abuse  of  the 
"  cheap  set  man,"  who  has  as  much  right  to  indulge  himself  in  this 
manner  as  any  who  are  able  to  provide  themselves  with  more  expensive 
instruments.  I  have  been  able  to  do  as  good  outside  work  with  a 
Lancaster  Instanto  as  I  have  done  with  my  McKellan  camera  and  Boss 
and  Dallmeyer  lenses.  I  ha^e  known  a  good  photograph  taken  with  a 
cigar  box  with  a  pinhole  in  it- 
Apologising  for  the  trespass  I  have  made  upon  your  valuable  space.— 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Asti-Monopolt. 

To  the  Editob. 

Sir, — I  had  no  intention  of  taking  part  in  this  controversy,  but  one  can 
hardly  pass  over  the  abusive  language  some  of  the  gentlemen  amateurs 
have  used  towards  us  greedy  and  ignorant  professionals. 

I  have  beeu  over  thirty  years  in  the  business,  twenty  in  a  large  manu- 
facturing town,  and  the  rest  in  a  seaside  resort,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  no  amateur  has  called  on  me  who  has  not  had  his  wishes  gratified 
as  far  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  do  it.  By  far  the  majority  of  them  I  have 
found  to  be  "  decent  sort  of  folk,"  with  whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  chat, 
and  who  seemed  very  grateful  for  kindnesses  done  for  them. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  black  side  to  this  amateur  business  which 
a  bit  of  fact  will  prove.  Before  I  left  the  town  it  had  become  a  com- 
mon practice  when  a  fashionable  wedding  was  about  to  take  place  for 
the  pater  to  receive  a  note,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — "  Should 

Mr.  like  to  have  a  photograph  of  the  wedding  group  taken,  I  shall  be 

very  pleased  to  take  one  and  make  you  a  present  of  the  first  copy,  if  you 
will  kindly  let  me  know  a  couple  of  days  before  the  time  fixed  for  the 
wedding.    I  am,  <tc." 

A  siinilar  letter  was  sent  when  a  picnic  was  known  to  be  coming  off  for 
which  I  was  asked  to  send  in  a  tender  for  150  mounted  photographs, 
12  X  10,  and  four  gross  of  cabinets  for  a  bazaar.  An  amateur  waited  on 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  (who  was  the  giver  of  the  church)  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  supply  them  and  he  would  charge  only-cost  price, 
with  the  result  that  he  got  the  job  ;  when  the  settling  day  came  the 
cost  price  of  the  amateur  was  ISs.  more  than  my  tender — result,  a  jolly 
row  at  the  Committee  meeting. 

Some  two  years  after  I  came  to  reside  at  the  seaside  I  had  a  letter  from 
an  amateur  friend  asking  me  to  lend  him  some  1.5  x  12  negatives  of  old 
historical  buildings,  so  that  he  might  print  some  for  himself  to  make  an 
album  for  his  own  use.  I  lent  him  six.  Sometime  afterwards  I  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  old  town  and  saw  exhibited  for  sale  in  the  window  of  an  art 
repository  some  copies  from  ray  negatives.  On  inquiry  I  found  there  had 
been  a  bazaar  at  the  parish  church  and  the  amateur  had  beeu  selling 
them  to  the  Committee  to  the  tune  of  seven  dozen,  at  3s.  dd.  each ;  another 
jolly  row. 

But  it  any  one  wants  to  know  what  amateurs  are,  let  him  go  and  live 
at  the  seaside  and  he  will  find  the  following  not  uncommon : — Would  you 
kindly  allow  me  to  change  my  plates  in  your  dark  room  ?  seven  amateurs 
in  one  day,  and  that  day,  perhaps,  the  busiest  day  of  the  very  short  sea- 
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■idsMMoa.  CaiijoaMiMhmTeiizpistea7ix4i? 
I  wy,  well.  I  will  cat  them  oat  of  fall  platot  for  yon. 


Not  hsTiDg  that  size, 

_         Oh,  thank  yon !  and 

wboD  Ton  aak  him  2<.  Sd.  (or  the  six  he  njs  thejr  are  moefa  dMrar  bare 
than  m  MaocbMtM  ;  won't  'it.  do  ?  Will  joa  pleaie  develop  me  a  plate 
Jnat  10  Ma  if  I  am  giTioR  the  right  time  ?  and  when  one  has  dereloped 
the  plate,  amateur  Mya  I  wiib  yon  would  develop  the  aU ;  it  will  be  aodt 
a  faToar,  for  I  can  then  start  elear  with  another  «iz.  When  yon  have 
done  thi<  ha  calls  in  the  Donmiy  for  them,  and  in  beantifnl  laagnage 
thank*  yoa  rm  much  lor  your  kindneea  and  departs,  forgettiiiB  even  to 
give  the  errana  boy  eixpenee  who  has  lakaa  to  hit  hotel  a  panM  be  left 
behind. 

Yet  my  moat  eeriona  eapetieaee  happ«ed  early  in  Sefitember  this 
year.  An  amaiaur  aaked  petsianoo  to  ebange  bia  piatea.  He  had  a 
baaotifnl  qoarter-plate  fit-np,  and  Mamad  every  inch  a  gentleman.  Some 
days  after  he  had  been  in  the  dark  iomb  eome  water  borat  throogh  the 
eettinc  into  tb«  pcintiiw  room.  As  waa  mar  want  I  had  Ml  aooa  oega- 
tivaa  aaililin  in  thanrk  room ;  my  saamant  ran  iDataira  and  foiuid 
the  uiilwii  ten  and  cwei flowing  ;  to  shnt  the  tap  and  plimgc  hi*  liaird  to 
fiadtkabola  where  the  water  aho«Id  go  oat  wa*  the  wort  ol  a  mamaBt; 
bat  ia  doing  that  ba  ran  a  pieee  of  giM*  «*der  the  nail  of  hi*  (oreAncer. 
The  amataar  iMd  left  two  broken  qaart*r-plate«  and  aonts  pieeee  of  tiaaoe 
paper  ia  the  ektara,  and  Ihejr  had  ehokad  the  oatlat.  No  notiee  waa 
takaa  of  Ibe  fiacar  wooad,  util  a  lav  day*  after  it  became  inflamed, 
with  the  laai^lliat  the yonag  man  baa  n«w  a  detnrmad fotaflnstf,  and 
I  hare  Mt  booad  to  keep  Um  m^^igti  tiU  he  could  take  another  pUee. 

Perhapa  aooM  of  ymtr  raadan  will  aa^.  lerTa  him  right  Well,  I  am 
liegliiiiiiig  to  thiak  I  ha««  baaa  allwr  aotit  and  faoay  I  hare  learnt  a 
Uaaoo. 

Now.  it  aoma  of  the  elatar  aatataart  who  hava  wtittaa  to  joor  paper 
wiU  aol  "gaa"  so  maeh  abeot  their  statoaawltkair  elavMaaaa— willdo  aa 
maeii  far  wnflwdoiisli  in  the  Jwp*  of  OMi  a«l*  of  Ma  tow  thai  mo- 
fiaalniiililiiii  doa*  tor  aaMlam  -it  wvM  look  maab  better  of  tbem 
Ihaa  aaOiaf  ih  giaady  and  ignaraat— I  am,  yonrs,  Ac, 

Vnx  AKD  Lit  Lm. 


••  pBoFBanoKALa-* 

To  Ik*  Sanoa. 

Sia,— I  wiita.  of  eonne,  of  tba  fholofrtfhie  iii  nfaarfnwal.  W*  have 
beaid  a  great  daal  about  "amal*ai*"lBialy.  I  doat  maaaibar  lo  have 
HOB  much  written  abont  '*  pinfiiinaala.  heno*  my  daeir*  to  flU  the 
vacancy.  I  have  met,  and  seen,  and  emivwsed  with  a  large  namber  o( 
infaatinnsi  phntngmihtn.  aad  I  have  eome  to  the  aoneloaioe  that 
tnatptaf  tea  kaoar  vyMHI*  tadaad  a«  photogtMhy.  Theyeartitaly 
tnow  and  anilawtand  ia  a  degiaa  bear  ta  eapoM.  ana  denelep.  prlat,  taae. 
.\r,  1  ::i.iual,  ^te.;  bat  aak  a  qoaatian  rdalive lo  the  whv aad  the  wherefore 
of  »i..v  of  tbeee  opcntiDaa,  aad  where  are  they  7  How  many  of  them 
know'  tchif  the  pyre  ia  aaad  vitk  awmoaia.  and  why  an  alkali  i*  eeneralty 
■sad  with  gold  u  loaiag  rflvar  paaHs  T  How  many  know  anything  at  all 
ahoat  the  diemietn[^o<  ii*gy  I  or  teauag  7    I  vasily  believe  thai  the 


I  tkasa  mattai*  than  lb*  average  pro- 


Tbe  fiof*iaiona1.  M  a  rale,  iImw*  an  aaiaaiaf  MMaat  of  ignoraaoe 
with  raapeet,  aay,  to  arw  devalopew  aad  aaw  pruaaa*iis.  Maay  know 
nothing  whatever  aboot  breaaid*  and  other  aitWrisI  Hgbt  printing  pn>- 
eenes.  and  a*  be  ptaiinotype,  carbon,  aad  tranapaiaaaias,  woald  not  one 
in  tweatv  be  aboal  llic  aombsr  of  "eooipetanta?"  This  ignoranee  ia 
nally  oaqr  Maaadad  by  Iba  baaptioaa  aad  saerativ*  Aapoaiboa  th«y  dis- 
play whaa  tihar  arc  awfaiaaBt  with  (beea  mattera. 

The  ffoliaaawil  ia  aadoabtadlT  aoaaideaably  and*r.adaeated,  and  thia 
.  ^  raaUy  suiiiilriMg,  aoasideriiy  that  the  past  few  yeara  have  showa  sneh 
great  progwas  ia  matlan  pSotogwpWe.  Whan  a  ehemirt  take*  an 
illiiailiii  it  ia  ti?-'*"fr'  a  tint  fad  «»<  that  the  yooth  andanatands 
aoma  Latki,  ia  tlia  aaaie  w«y  Iha  pliologfashio  papil  aboold  have  some 
knowladga  ol  nh—iair/.  It  aaaaaa  stnaaa  that  he  u  never  taaght,  ezeept 
in  laia  eaaaa,  aajrtfaiag  bat  the  mere  mwtine  of  the  atadio,  wiieraaa  a 
knowledge  of  the  priaa^lea  of  art,  Ughtiag,  drawing,  ita,  ia  very  naoeeaary 
— eran  retoaehing  ie  not  always  taoght  The  wet  collodion  process  is 
alaioel  aahsraally  igaotad ;  aad  ban  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  oonaider 
any  uhemgiaphar'*  adTiaation  eomplete  aaleas  he  ha*  mastered  this 
haaattlal  pitaaai  Tiwyonth  i*  aBowad  to  print,  and  tone,  and  fi«  with- 
OBt  haviag^aiplaiaad  to  him  tha  prjaaiplaa  which  nnderlie  thaae  proteaeea. 
tba  aHalar,  aa  a  rule,  reianiag  Ida  to  booka  in  the  event  of  awkward 
qoeatiaaa  TUa  ia  all  wnmg,  *aia|y.  IntalUgant.  well-instrnctad  papiU 
win  make  food  ina«ter».  Tb  pa  ■mill  of  pbotoRraphy  in  the  band* 
of  tarfi  nuwAiyt  of  inleUigeal,  waD-iafannad  and  educated  men,  instead 
of  the  «aa*M  aaabar  at  preaanl.  woold  eertainlv  be  of  the  brightaat. 

I  imagiae  ia  ao  atlMr  ptaf>**ieB  is  the  amataar  element  so  stroag  in 
thaosT  aad  tnldlist.  Aa  ban  been  pointed  oat,  all  tba  aotabl*  dieooverica 
have  been  the  reaoH  of  aomlaor  worhars,  tba  dlaeovaiy  of  Dr.  Maddox 
etowaiag,  ao  to  apeak,  tha  ediflee  taiaed  by  Harschel,  Hnnt,  Arober,  and 
««b«ra 

It  ia  avidaat  that  tba  remedy  b  not  asaetly  in  the  hands  o  photo- 
MmHw,  aa.  ol  eaom,  they  aaanot  teaeb  what  th«y  them- 
\  aaitaistaiiil ;  bat  there  appeal*  to  me  to  be  a  fleld  open  for 
in  the  direetioa  of  proper  pbotcgiapkle' Miten.    London, 


apparently,  is  the  only  ptaee  where  a  system  of  proper  instruction  is  in 
vogne,  but  even  there  the  results  are  not  at  all  proportionate  to  the  area 
covered. 

The  oonntiT  is  overmn  with  small  societies.  I  would  like  to  see  all 
thaee  merely  branches  of  one  powerful  Central  Society,  and  all  more  or 
lea*  edneationaL  Let  this  Central  Body  have  its  Examining  Board,  and 
let  it  appoint  in  various  towns  its  anthoriaed  and  qualified  teachers,, 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  City  and  Onilds  of  London  Institute.. 
paying  by  resnlta,  and  girinR  prises  to  sneoessfol  students.  A  compulsorr 
cmrioalnm  or  examination  wonid  not  be,  I  shoald  say,  ever  existent  with. 
regard  to  photogrH>hy;  bat  onoe  provide  the  means  for  mstmction- 
thronghont  the  ooantry,  and  I  believe  that  the  effort  would  be  quickly 
recognised,  the  diplomas  wonld  be  eagerly  sought  for,  and  photography, 
art,  and  science  woold  benefit. — 1  am,  yooia,  iSo., 

A  Pbotoobaphic  CBEmsT;. 

• 

ROBINSON  AT  THE  CAKEBA  CLUB. 
To  the  Editob. 

Sia. — The«splendid  ahow  of  photographic  prodaotions  lent  by  Mr. 
Bobinaon  to  the  Camera  Club,  wherein  is  his  life's  work  of  the  last  thirty 
yean,  showing  tbM  photography  is  capable  of  doing  soineUiing  in  pic- 
torial art,  appears  to  have  called  fortli  a  drastie  oritioism  from  Mr.  Bart 
Boos,  denving  that  the  works  exhibited  poaaaes  any  claim  to  art  as 
piotnree.  Now,  in  my  optnioo,  the  same  spirit  of  criticism,  if  applied 
to  the  nnmasoas  canvases  exhibited  annually  at  Burlington  House, 
woold  ooodemn  three-foortba  of  them  at  once,  and  possibly  not  more 
than  yoo  eonld  coont  on  the  fingers  of  both  hands  would  fulfil  the 
conditioiu  given  by  Da  Frasnoy : — 

"Tby  graatest  art  as  vet  reoudna  untold: 
l^aafcin  to  paint  and  sentiment  unfold." 

Now  a  pictnre  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  shoald  have  an  intention  and 
tall  its  tale,  whether  the  subject  be  historical,  idealistic,  ruralistic,  or 
comic :  and  I  venture  to  a^se^t  that  Mr.  Bobinson  has  fairly  grappled 
with  these  conditions,  nnder  the  diflicalties  of  an  art  whkh  ia  anything 
bat  plaatio,  in  enabling  one  to  infuse  life,  sentiment,  and  expression  into 
models  appropriate  to  tbe  aabjeot  on  hand.  Mr.  BtaX  Bone  says  lie  is  a 
very  poor  hand  at  photography.  Well,  that  is  *«lprising,  seeing  how 
simple  sad  easy  photography  has  nuw  beoome.  bur.  Bobinson'*  best 
work  was  done,  I  Mlieve,  in  wet  collodion  days.  Mr.  Bart  Bou*  says : 
"Woold  aa  artist  paint  tun  shadows  from  objects  thrown  in  different 
dinetiaDS  T"  Well,  I  have  knMwn  them  do  worse  than  that ;  for  instance. 
looking  throogh  tb*  BoytU  Academy  Ezbibitian  some  tour  or  five  years 
aco,  I  stood  opooaite  a  large  pietnre  by  a  noted  B.A.  representing  a  bull 
hwlring  over  a  five  or  six-b^ied  gate.  For  the  moment  I  oould  not  make 
eat  w^  the  dickens  was  the  matter  with  it,  when  a  gentlemen  behind 
me  ejaealated :  "  Why,  that  bull  must  be  fifteen  feet  high ! "  Now  I 
defy  any  photographer  to  make  such  a  distortion  as  that  bull,  even 
working  as  near  aa  eight  feet,  and  using  a  wide-angle  lens,  unless  the 
gate  waa  a  miaiatar*  on*  for  a  cireaa ;  yet  thi*  pictnre  was  by  a  great 
artiat,  whoae  prodaetions  are  popular  and  fetofa  hiudreds  of  ponnds. 

I  have  been  a  freqaant  perpetrator  of  stndiea  eombining  more  than 
one  negative,  and  shall  be  so  again,  when  it  it  reqoisite  (to  carry  out 
any  partiealar  dssign)  to  make  a  picture  and  tha  snbjeot  needs  the  utili- 
sation of  mora  than  on*  naaativs,  despite  tbe  dictum  of  Mr.  Bart  Boas 
and  tha  Emerson  sebooL — I  am,  yonrs,  Ac,  B.  SuxasBT. 

Liiteoln,  Dtember  36,  I8M0. 


iRxtftSLXiiZ  (KTolttmn. 


.*  A'o  ciuirgt  u  mad*  for  imtirttiif  SxeMaKfU  ^  Apparattu  in  thi*  eotmum  / 
butnon€waiU<mmrUdmd*m»h*arUd$umMlu4^iUlyilaUd.  Thou 
tdioipteyfy  iJuirnfmnmtnUa»  "<inrtMiigui^/tU"mUam^anmultnlmid 
Ik4 muonqf  tktir  asa  afptaranct. 


J*  DallaMjrw  raatObwar  l«i^  alw  UxlO  HerM  k  ThornthwaiU  Ion*. 

lor  RowXo.  I  UolTwaal  leu  or  wbols-plats  eamora.— AddrcM,  J.  W.  Codbt,  145. 


wni 


ppbsw  ^rast,  Hartlepool  &■». 


CaaaaA  Ci.«;a  Noncw.— TImnMlay,  January  2,  eight  p.m.,  Lantern  evening. 
MoatUy,  January  «,  half-pSat  .iKht  i-.m.,  Hmoking  concert.  Tburiday.  Janu- 
ary 9,  sight  p.m.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wnlker:  Tht  Sew  RolUMt  CMuloui  Film. 
ThuraiUr,  Januarv  18,  eight  |.  n..,  .Mr.  K.  TinUll :  Plane  PoUntatum  of 
LigkL.  Mon<Uy,  January  20,  ■iglit  to  li.iU-i.aat  nine  p.m.,  Mr.  J.  F.  Roberts 
will  he  iircporwl  with  the  lant.Tn  if  any  inenilwr  or  nienilwrs  semi  him  sdvloo 
to  tbe  Club  that  lliey  wrm!  '  '  •  '-v  M'U<i.  Thurnday,  January  23,  eight 
p.m.,  Bev.  T.  Perkins  :  A-  •'  Arrhitrcture  at  a  Suigeet  for  Photo- 

■nwAy.    Thttrs<Uy,  Janim.  (..ui.,  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer :  On  tome 

Pnc&al  Dtduetumt  frvn  the  La  ir  ij  C^ufatt  fod.     Monday,  ysbmary  8, 
half-past  eight  p.m..  Smoking  conceit      Tfiursday.  Fabruary  8,  *i«bt  p.m 
Lantern  avsaing.    Thonday,  February  13,  eight  p.m.,  Mr.  Uraliara  Balfour : 
Inndtooft. 
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landtiaeTS  to  OFotredponlrenw. 


*^*  Oaminunieatiofu  relating  to  AdvertutmenU  and  t/meral  butineta  ajairi 
mutt  be  adilresied  to  "  H.Gbunwood  &  Co.,"  2, 1'ork-ilreel,  Cavent  Garden^ 
tonilon,  W.C. 

JiU  matttn  Jor  Ou  ttxt  portion  qf  Chit  JoubnaL,  including  queries  for 
"Antwer$"  and  " Sxthanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "Thk  Editor," 
2  York-street,  Oovent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delaif.  Ko  notice  tahen  oj  comvMMication*  unless  name  and  address  of 
yeriter  are  given.  

f^OTooaiPRs  BaaunmiD:— 

B.  O.  Battle,  Wsjnuaeld,  Kirkcaldj.— Tiro  fhoto<jra\t}u  of  tlu  ta(<  ProMwt  Siniit, 
A.  L.  Squibb,  Brtdjrwat«r.— PliotoyroiiK  o/P.  C.  Po«(<^i-,  Uayor  of  Bridgwater. 

C.  Dnnl,  MancliMtflr.— Pkotojroj*  <^Mr.  W.  a«mi>«m. 


8, 0.  J. — Pap«r  suitable  for  binding  the  nUile  may  be  obtained  from  Spalding  & 
Hodge,  Drury-Iane. 

Ukbccrt. — t>«t  either  Bnrion's  Pholtm-aphic  Prinlitu;  Processes  (Marion  & 
Co.),  or  Wilkinson's  work  (England  Brothers). 

Z.  A.  B.— -Your  friend's  criticism  is  right,  us  there  is  too  much  foreground. 
Cnt  an  inch  off  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  and  the  composition  will  then  be 
<ar  better. 

N.  W. — There  is  a  small  difference  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  two 
salts ;  but  in  practice  it  is  disregarded,  and  the  terms  are  considered  as 
synonymous. 

WOFT. — The  lens  mentioned  will  be  sufficiently  rapid  for  taking  dogs  and 
horses.  Two  or  three  weeks  ago  we  reviewed  a  shutter  which  will  answer 
your  jiurpose. 

ViLCAN  L.vMi's. — In  reply  to  "J.  L.,"  these  can  be  obtained  of  xarious  candle 
powers  from  S.  P.  Oatterson,  Globe  Lamp  Works,  Newington  Causeway,  S.E. 
— F.  H.  Bi'HR. 

■R.  CooMBES. — In  {England  a  ponnd  of  wa^er  means  sixteen  ounces,  and  a  pint 
twenty  ounces.  A  pint  of  water  weighs  one  ponnd  and  a  quarter,  and  a 
gallon  ten  pouudf . 

•  J.  S.  B. — 1.  Try  from  five  to  ten  grains  of  magnesium.— 2.  Let  the  magnesium 
.umpbe  held  a  little  higher  than  the  camera,  and  take  care  that  no  light 
irom  it  is  allowed  to  enter  the  lens.  Arrange  the  background  to  suit  your 
own  tast«. 

H.  NswMAK — ^The  yellowness  of  the  bromide  prints  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
iron.  The  clearing  solution  after  development  has  been  omitted.  From  tlie 
details  famished,  you  ap)iear  to  have  worked  e-xactly  according  to  the  direc- 
tions except  iu  this  particular. 

«.  Pbcuui  (Retford). — ^Tlie  markings  are  probably  images  of  the  gas  lights, 
impressed  while  the  lens  was  uncapped  during  the  brief  period  before  and 
after  igniting  the  magnesium,  tlie  camera  having  been  moved  during  such 
penod.     We  cannot  otherwise  account  for  them. 

3B0MIDK.  —The  blurring  of  the  figures  proceeds  from  the  shutter  not  working 
quick  enough ;  but  a.s  the  pictures  are  all  very  much  under-exposed  it  is 
dear  that,  in  order  to  get  good  results,  more  rapid  plates  are  necessary,  or 
that  the  work  must  be  done  in  a  better  light  thaa  hitherto. 

S.  Thi"BTox.— It  is  irapossiVile  to  say,  by  merely  lookina  at  a  mount,  whether 
or  not  it  is  safe  for  mounting  a  ]>hotograpli  upon.  Tliis  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  a  thorough  chemical  examination.  If  the  makers  guarantee  its 
quality  for  the  pHr])ose,  yon  must  be  content  with  that  unless  you|have  the 
boards  examine<l  chemically. 

Mount  CiTrKR.— The  only  "apparatus"  necessary  in  mount  cutting  is  a  cut- 
ting board,  a  mount  cutter's  knife,  a  pair  of  compasses,  a  T-square,  and  a 
straightedge.  Your  lic>t  plan  will  be  to  get  a  practical  mount  cutter  to 
give  you  instructions.  In  this  column  we  cannot  spare  suificient  space  to 
gi»e  such  information  as  would  be  of  any  actual  value  in  practice. 

D.  McMtKnAV.- Arc  you  sure  that  the  whole  affair  is  not  a  hoax  or  a  swindle  ? 
Even  if  the  alleged  wonderful  process  is  patented — which,  by  th3  way,  we 
very  much  doubt— it  is  no  guarantee  that  it  is  of  any  practical  value.  We 
need  scarcely  caution  you  to  be  careful  about  parting  with  your  money. 
Photogrtiphy  in  natural  colours  is  not  yet  an  accomplished  fact. 

Wabwick.  —The  object  of  the  restrictions  as  to  photographing  in  the  public 
parks  and  gardens  without  a  permit  is  to  prevent  itinerant  photographers 
following  their  calling  in  such  places,  to  the  (often)  inconvenience  and 
annoyance  of  the  public.  Also  in  the  case  oF  damage  or  injury,  as  some- 
times occurred  witB  careless  workers  of  the  wet  process,  the  authorities  have 
aome  knowledge  as  to  who  is  the  cause. 

JA.  Sqcibs.— The  paragraph  is  perfectly  dear.  For  the  sizes  quoted  that  par- 
ticular form  of  fens  w  recommended,  but  for  larger  sizes  the  other  form  Isto 
be  preferred,  because,  in  practice,  it  gives  Iwtter  results.  Lenses  of  small 
sizes  may  be  constructed  to  work  and  yield  good  results  with  such  an  aper- 
ture as  would  be  quite  impracticable  when  dealing  with  large  diameters. 
This  is  a  case  in  pomt.  You  may  always  take  it,  if  a  maker  recommends 
one  ronn  of  lens  for  a  particular  purpose  in  preference  to  another,  that  he  is 
right. 


F.  H.  B. — A  paraffin  lamp  with  a  circular  wick  of  small  diameter  will  be  louud 
superior  for  photo-niicrograpliy  to  the  other  fornus  you  name. 

C.  A.  S. — 1.  The  paper  has  evidently  been  permanently  injured  by  moisture. 
Platiiiotype  jiapcr  must  be  jireserved  absolutely  dry,  and  this  can  only  be 
successfully  done  l>y  keeping  it  in  the  cases  sold  for  the  puriiose. — 2.  We  do 
not  see  why  you,  a  consumer  of  the  plates,  should  Ije  .illowed  the  same 
discount  as  the  wholesale  dealer,  who  has  to  keeji  a  large  stock  always  on 
hand.  We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  makers  refuse  to  allow  it.  Even 
if  you  were  a  professional  photographer  you  could  not  expect  the  same  terms 
as  a  dealer. 

Albeht  Towkrs,  referring  to  his  patent  printing  frame,  says  that  our  corre- 
spondent, "Kakabekka,  is  evidently  either  prejudiced  or  mistaken  in  saying 
that  the  principle  was  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Kingdon  in  1887.  He  sends 
one  of  his  frames  for  the  inspection  of  those  interested.  "The  invention  does 
not  add  to  the  cost ;  it  can  be  put  on  at  the  same  price  as  the  old  spring. 
Tlie  quantity  already  onlered  refutes  that  statement.  If  there  is  any  other 
direct  pressure  spring  like  mine  I  have  not  seen  it,  and  until  I  do  I  shall 
contiuue  to  state  there  is  none  other  made  like  it." 

North  writes:  "I  have  been  using  ordinary  commercial  black  varnish  for 
stopping  out  the  margins  of  negatives  to  make  them  print  white  ;  but  f  find 
it  is  not  opaque  enough  to  effect  the  purpose  if  the  negative  be  a  very  dense 
one,  as  then  the  lines  caused  by  the  brush  with  which  it  is  applied  print 
through.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy?  ' — The  opacity  of  the  vaniish  can  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  tine  lampblack,  "riiis  must,  of  course,  be  inti- 
mately mixed.  Or  the  varnish  may  be  rendered  more  opaque  by  allowing 
some  of  the  solvent  to  evaporate  by  exjiosiiig  it  to  the  air  iu  a  shallow  vessel. 

QUASDARY. — Any  of  the  plate.s  mentioned  should,  from  their  reputation, 
answer  for  giving  vigorous  negatives  from  prints.  Restrain  the  developer 
well  with  bromide  and  force  the  development,  and  sutKcient  density  ought 
to  result.  Also  try  pyrogallol  instead  of  quiuol.  For  your  purpose  the 
slowest  plates  ought  to  answer  best.  In  the  matter  of  the  lautern  lighting, 
it  seems,  from  your  description,  as  if  an  insufficient  sujiply  of  air  reached 
the  central  flames.  A  Pamphengos  in  our  possession  answers  well  enough 
in  this  respect,  and  we  cannot  understand  why  yours  should  not  answer 
equally  well. 

An  Inquibeb. — Tlie  print  in  question  is  a  collotype,  though  undi;r  a  different 
name.  A  great  deal  on  the  process  has  from  time  to  time  appeared  iu  these 
pages.  The  most  expensive  item  in  the  necessary  plant  is  the  printing  press. 
This  will  cost  from  about  20/.  to  40/.,  according  to  size  and  make.  The 
other  appliances  are  not  so  costly.  For  beginning  on  a  small  scale,  from 
about  50/.  will  cover  the  cost  for  plant.  Those  who  work  any  of  the  photo- 
mechanical processes  treat  the  practical  details  of  their  methods  as  trade 
secrets.  These,  unless  you  get  practical  instruction  from  an  expert,  you 
will  have  to  work  out  for  yourself. 

PODGB  writes :  "I  find  that  a  kind  of  mildewy  growth  makes  its  ajipearance 
iu  saturated  alum  solution  after  keeping  for  a  short  time,  also  that  solutions 
of  the  bromides  of  ammonium  and  potassium  go  bail  in  a  similar  manner. 
Cau  you  suggest  a  remedy  ?  I  have  somewhere  seen  it  stated  that  a  drop  or 
two  of  carlxilic  acid  ailded  to  the  alum  solution  will  keeji  it  clear  and  good. 
Can  you  confirm  this  f  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  proper  strength  of  the  carbolic 
acid  solution  ?  Can  it  be  added  to  all  the  solutions  named  above  with 
equally  gooil  results  and  without  deleterious  effects;" — In  reply:  When  a 
fungoid  growth  is  found  on  any  solution  of  the  nature  mentioned,  it  implies 
the  presence  of  organic  matter.  Commercial  alum  is  seldom,  if  ever,  pure, 
and  we  can  readily  conceive  of  its  becoming  mildewed  when  in  solution. 
But  with  regard  to  the  other  solutions,  the  cause  of  the  mildew  is  to  ba 
found  in  the  impurity  of  the  water  in  which  the  bromide  has  been  dissolved. 
Even  boiled  and  filtered  rain  water  will  often  cause  this,  although  to  a  less 
extent  than  ordinary  tap  water.  The  best  remedy  or  preventative  lies  in 
the  employment  of  distilled  water.  If  thymol  be  sparingly  added  to  solu- 
tions made  with  plain  water,  it  will  not  exercise  a  deleterious  action,  and 
would  in  .all  probability  entirely  prevent  the  formation  of  mildew. 


Photooraphic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  January  8,  The 
Sesl  Wai/  of  Storing  Negatives;  January  16,  Intensifying  and  Reducing 
Ifegatives. 

Kidderminster  PHOTOonAPHic  Exhibition.— March,  1890.— Several  intend- 
ing exhibitoi-s  having  misunderstood  liiilel  of  the  jirospectus  of  the  Worcester- 
shire Camera  Club  Photographic  Exhibition,  the  Secretary  wishes  to  announce 
that  the  entrance  fee  in  each  class  is  2s.,  covering  iiuy  number  of  frames. 
Also,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  many  inquirers,  the  date  for  sending 
in  application  for  space  will  be  extended  to  February  1,  1890. 
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ADV.\NCK.S  IN  PELLICl  LAK  .VEO.\'nVES. 
"We  arc  gratified   at    being   Me   to    record    the    (*ct    of  kii 
«sce«dingly  flexible,  thin,  and  transparent  Bubctitute  for  glan 
hftTi-  -  > — -lie  a  oommercial  fact,  and  it  becomes  ao  at  a  fitting 
tinj'  mOMDoement  of  a  new  year. 

I  past  the  inTention  has  been  in  the  experi- 

-mr  at  least  two  mootha  hare  elapaed  liiioe  we 

.'iples.  But  with  the  dawn  of  the  year  1890 
.i  ....  ,-»_^-.  /rum  the  eiperimental  into  the  eomntereial 
domain.  We  are,  of  oonne,  refemag  to  the  lately  much- 
"  stman  new  film.  Flexible  u  collodion,  it  is  as 
r  and  as  transparent  as  K^aaa.  It  is  specially 
adapted  for  roller  ulides  on  account  of  it>i  flexibility  and  the 
great  lengths  in  which  it  can  ba  mann&cturad.  In  this  respect 
it  poaaeases  certain  adrantages  orer  oalluloid,  which,  although 
an  admirable  snbatitnte  for  glaa  platas  in  ncgatire  pro  ceases, 
«annot  eadly  be  wound  upon  a  spool  at  limited  diameter,  and 
as  yet  is  not  supplied  in  great  lengths.  But  these  two  pelli- 
cular snppotti  an  not  antageniatifl,  aa  each  has  or  wiU  speedily 
&>d  its  own  special  application. 

What  the  new  claimant  for  public  (kroor  will  in  all  probability 

io,  will  be  to  kill  the  "  stripping  film,"  at  leatt  in  its  applica- 

■■  to  »malt«ise  roll  holdan,  beoaaae  of  the  immunity  it  confers 

■ripping  the  nagatiTe  fVom  off  its  aapports  after  the  deve- 

iient   and    fixing  haTe  been   confuted.       Not   that  the 

,.,.  r"-"    '' """-TMng  a  gdatine  pellicle  from  a  paper  support 

is  '  or  UMttain,  but  still  it  inrolTea  a  certain 

Am  ume. 

1  K^tives  poaseas  so  many  advantagoa  over  thoao 

vp<  ^ne  can  readily  'understand  how,  from  the 

eari..  ^liiotography,  endeavours  have  been  made  at 

various  jieriods  to  perfect  this  system.     Even  the  very  first 

"  -'--■-a  partook  of  thia  eharacter;  and  Archer  in 

il  of  the  coUodioQ  pnoceas,  now  nearly  forty 

■  "nahow  t  ■}',,-'  ciillodion  negative 

i  ijse  it  ft«  .\n>ll»c afterwanls, 

in  !'■'>''>,  obtained  a  patent  for  oombiniiig  guttapercha  with  the 

cr>llotiion  film  on  the  glass  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  stripped  and 

nsed  in  pellicular  form.     And  from  theee  earl  v  days  up  to  the 

tima  iafgmvitj  has  been  oo  the  rack  to  obtain  this 

As  contrasted  with  glaas,  pellicular  ncgatires  nr  surfaoss 
Tf^mess  certain  advantagea.  They  arc  portable,  as  any  one  will 
»Ter  befcee  long  who  has  to  carry  a  camera  with  one  to  two 
•  n  12  X  10  glaas  platea  up  hill  md  down  dale  during  a  hot 
■mer's  day.  They  are  thin,  and  can  yield  cither  a  direct  or 
Tsrse  print,  according  to  which  side  is  placed  next  to  the 
iitrre  paper.     They  are  flexible,  and  hence  no  fear  of  frac- 


ture, either  during  transit  or  wlicn  in  the  printing  frame  ;  and, 
laotlv,  a  not  very  bulky  album  suffices  for  their  storage. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  altogether  to  our  national  credit  that  the 
application  of  celluloid  in  both  its  flexible  and  extremely  pliant 
forma  to  photography  should  have  emanated  from  the  new 
worid  ;  but  if  our  sons  there  are  sharper-sighted  than  we  as  to 
effsetive  ways  of  carrying  out  ideas,  we,  at  any  rate,  arc  large- 
hearted  enough  to  wish  them  "  f  lod  S|)eed,"  and  to  aid  them 
by  becoming  consumers  of  their  produce,  for  this  giviug  and 
taking  of  ideas  is  redprocaL 


OIL  LANTERNS  FOR  ENLARGING  OR  WIOJECTION. 

Tbs  very  high  state  of  efficiency  to  which  oxyhydrogen 
illumination  haa  been  brought,  and  the  compactness  and 
portatiility  of  the  gaa  holders  which  the  mctho<l  of  compression 
has  pennittc«l,  have  so  drawn  attention  away  from  the 
petroleum-oil  lighted  lantern,  that  there  is  danger  of  unmerited 
neglect  being  the  fate  of  a  valuable  little  iDstmment  of  real 
naeftalneas.  If  only  the  operator  will  not  attempt  too  much 
with  it,  an  oil  lant«Tn  will  tlirow  photographic  trunsparcncicB 
on  the  aoreen  with  clearness  and  brilliancy  almost  e<]ual  to 
what  is  obtainable  with  the  oxyhydrogen  light.  The  brilliancy 
of  the  disc  of  light  on  the  screen  varies  inversely  ns  the  wiuares 
of  the  diameters  of  the  various-sized  discs  a  given  radiant 
in  a  lantern  is  made  to  exhibit.  A  twenty-foot  disc  is  an 
ordinary  aiae  for  a  first-class  lantern  to  itrojcct  with  oxy- 
hydrogen, and  to  get  a  disc  of  that  size  with  oil  would  merely 
be  ludieroos ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  coses  arise  wbero 
to  imtf|(Ao  obtain  a  disc  of  ihat  diameter  would  not  be  less 
absuni  than  to  aim  at  obtaihiug  it  by  petroleum.  Here  oil 
lanterns  come  in  with  advantage.  A  ten-foot  disc  would  be  four 
times  more  brilliant  than  a  twenty,  and  a  five-foot  disc  sixteen 
times.  In  small  rooms,  such  as  are  at  the  command  of  village- 
schools  and  clubs,  not  to  say  pri\T»to  houses,  the  denian<l  for 
lontom  exhibition  is  very  great,  and  would  be  well  satisfieil  by 
the  use  of  a  five-foot  disc,  which  would  show  any  good  photo- 
graphic transparency  with  great  brilliancy.  We  are  not  to  be 
undOTStood  as  fixing  five  feet  as  a  limit,  far  from  it.  We 
should  be  afraid  to  say  how  large  a  circle  we  have,  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert,  seen  on  oil  lamp  used  for  (and  with 
excellent  results),  lest  we  might  lie  accused  of  exaggeration. 

When  we  speak  of  an  exi)ert,  it  might  bo  thought  that  there 
is  not  much  room  for  skill  in  the  use  of  an  oil  lantern,  but  this 
would  l)c  entirely  an  error  ;  it  needs  but  a  few  visits  to  lantern 
exhibitions  where  oil  illumination  is  employed  to  discover  very 
great  diifurences  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  shown,  and  still 
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wore  Btrikinp  conti-asts  in  the  purity  or  the  reverse  of  the 
atmosphere  of  tl.e  r.x.ni  where  the  petroleum  huiip  has  been 
burning  in  the  lautciu  for  an  hour  or  so. 

Every  student  of  our  correspondence  colunuis  will  have  noted 
replies  to  tlie  freciueut  complaints  of,  and  inquiries  for,  cnr.^s 
for  the  smell  fr.mi  ijiuaffin  lighted  lanterns.  It  is  true  fev,- 
smells  arc  so  «  fiV-i.slve  iw  tUoisa  connected  with  the  burning  of 
paraffin  oil ;  but  they  are  prever.t.iblo.  das  is  so  widespread  in 
it«  adoption  that  it 'is  comparatively  few  people  (though  they 
forma  large  bo:lv  in '.he  ixg^re^.to;  uho  are  familiar  with  the 
manipulation  of'  t'.ie  bu;-..iMg  :i).paratiis  of  a  simple  paraffin 
lamp  for  indiwr  iiluminan -n.  In  large  liouses  in  the  country 
where  (.-as  i;;  not  oLtaiuablc,  or  made  on  the  premises,  the  lamps 
Hre  attcnditl  tj  i'V  one  or  other  of  the  statf  of  servants;  the 
master  of  ti>e  l.oiise  would  as  soon  tl:ink  of  soiling  his  fingers 
by  trimmin}?  a  lamp  as-  he  would  of  entrusting  his  valuable 
Hlides  produced  by  his  own  hands  in  his  own  dark  room  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  his  most  trusted  servant.  Slides,  laiiteni, 
and  light  he  will  look  after,  and  perhaps  exhibit  at  some  remote 
penny  rcadint^,  entirely  himself,  with  the  consequence  of  the 
light  at  lea.>jt»  that  simplest  of  aftairs,  -ah  \\o\M  appear,  being 
far  from  what  it  might  be. 

Any  one  who  has  had  experience,  as  we  have,  in  the  use  of 
ordinarA-  "  piraffin  lamps"  for  almost  every  conceivable  purpose, 
for  rooms  large  and  rooms  small,  for  microscope  work  in  our 
own  practice,  and  for  arranging  them  in  quantities  for  de- 
monstration to  audiences,  and  a  thousand  other  pur|iose8,  and 
has  gone  to  the  trouble  of  setting  the  lamps  in  order  with  his 
own  hands  to  get  to  know  all  about  them,  soon  finds  that  he 
has  something  to  learn— simple,  but  necessary. 

First,  his  lamps  mu-jt  be  clean. 

Second,  his  wicks  must  be  well  trimmed  and  even,  and  uo 
hard  crusts  left  from  last  using.  • 

Third,  petroleum  lamps  are  not  gas  burners,  and  cannot  be 
turned  down  and  up,  like  the  latter,  whenever  retjuirod. 

As  to  cleanliness,  that  has  Iwen  dwelt  upon  by  us  frequently. 
If  there  bo  oil  smearing  on  the  outside  of  a  lamp  or  burner,  of 
course  it  will,  when  the  lamp  is  lighted,  evaporate  and  cause 
annoyance ;  tiiat  is  the  smallest  danger.  In  nineteen  out  of 
twenty  coses  tlie  smell  is  caused  by  ignorance  of  the  fact  that, 
to  avoid  Buci)  a  nuisance  occun'ing,  an  ordinary  paraffin  lamp 
must  lie  kept  burning  to  tlie  full ;  it  will  not  turn  down  with- 
out smcllin;,'.  Then,  again,  if  the  wick  be  not  fairly  regular 
and  even,  the  combustion  will  be  im]>erfect,  and  again  will 
itmclls  arise.  Many  lanterns  have  collapsible  chimneys  ;  if 
these  arc  not  ])roperl3-  adjusted,'  once  more  the  penetrating 
nauseous  odour  will  be  jierccived.  Let  these  points  be  attended 
to,  and  paratfin  lighting  is  infinitely  superior  in  everj-  way  to 
coal  g.is  as  an  illuminant. 

Let  any  one  enter  from  the  open  air  a  room  in  which  gas 
has  been  burning  for  five  minutes,  and  he  is  able  to  perceive 
the  smell  ;  but  paraffin  may  burn  for  hoiu's  in  a  room,  and  yet 
Anj  odour  from  its  combustion  be  imperceptible  if  the  lamp  be 
in  perfect  order. 

As  to  the  kind  of  lamp  to  select,  it.  is  not  our  province  to 
decide  among  the  lar^e  n\nnl)er  described  in  these  pages  and 
in  the  adveitisement  sheets  of  the  Ai.m.vxac.  There  are  large 
immlxTK,  all  good,  each  with  point«  of  excellence,  from  the 
original  two- wick  Sciopticon  (to  this  day  a  most  excellent  in- 
strument) to  the  three  and  four-wick  lamps  of  elaborate  design 
and  adjustments.  Let  the  purchaser  select  for  himself,  get 
thon>ughly  used  to  trimming  it,  and  start  always  with  his  lamp 
dry,  tlie  wick  perfectly  trininiod  and  cleim,  and  the  lights  never 


turned  down  from  the  start,  and  he  will  have  a  first-rate  exhi- 
bition, with  air  utterly  untainted  with  the  too  familiar  fumes 
of  half-burnt  petroleum  oil. 


K.KCU  year,  since  the  Patent  Law  was  amended  in  186.S,  the  niunber 
of  patents  applied  for  has  continually  increased.  During  tlie  year 
just  ended  the  number  readied  nearly  twenty-one  thousand,  the  actual 
iiigures  being  twenty  thouiaiul,  nine  hundred  and  ninety-lliree.  This 
is  an  increase  of  nearly  two  thousand  upon  the  previous  year,  when 
Ihe  applications  were  a  little  over  nineteen  thousand,  and  this  was 
hitli-Tto  the  highest  number  readied.  Of  the  number  of  patents 
which  hav3  been  applied  for  during  the  past  year,  photography,  and 
its  apphcations,  has  contributed  its  due  proportion,  as  our  columns- 
have  week  by  week  testified.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  many 
out  of  the  twenty-one  thousand  patents  applied  for  will  be  completed, 
and  still  more  so  to  note  upon  what  proportion  of  tbem  the  fourth 
year's  piemlura  will  he  paid.  It  is  curious  to  compare  the  weekly 
returns  of  the  number  of  patents  applied  for  with  those  upon  which 
the  fourth  and  succeeding  years'  fees  are  paid. 


It  appears  to  be  an  impression  with  many  that,  as  the  specifications 
arg  to  some  extent  examined  before  the  patents  are  grantt.'d,  they  must 
necessarily  be  valid.  Such  is,  however,  far  from  being  the  case.  The  ' 
mere  fact  that  a  patent  has  been  sealed  must  not  he  taken  as  a  proof 
of  its  validit}'^  Even  if  the  granting  of  a  patent  were  opposed,  and 
after  argument  before  the  Comptroller  it  is  afterwards  sealed,  it  is 
DO  guarantee  that  the  patent  would  be  valid  if  contested  in  a  court  of 
law.  V"ery  many  patents  there  are  in  connexion  with  photography 
which  "  would  not  hold  water ''  if  submitted  to  tins,  the  only  decisive 
test. 


It  may  1)6  well  to  apprise  our  readers  of  an  important  alteration  in 
the  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  forthcoming  International 
Exhibition  at  ICdinburgh.  According  to  the  first  prospectus  space 
was  to  be  charged  for.  The  Council,  however,  have  modiBed  this 
and  have.decided  tjiat  it  shall  be  free,  unless  tlie  receipts  fall  short  of 
what  is  neces.'iary  to  cover  the  expenses.  Exhibitors  w-ill,  however, 
have  to  deposit  two  and  sixpence  per  square  foot  of  space  applied  for, 
which  will  be  returned  wholly  or  in  part,  according  to  the  pecuniarj- 
success  of  the  show.  Awards  are  also  to  be  granted,  but  it  will  be 
optional  with  exhibitors,  whether  they  compete  or  not.  In  the  latter 
event  the  exhibits  can  be  marked  "  Not  for  competition."  The  time 
for  applying  for  space  is  also  extended.  The  last  time  for  application 
now  is  the  IStli  instant.  AN'e  are  pleased  to  note  that  in  this  Exhi- 
bition pliotogrnphy  is  classed  among  the  "  Fine  Arts.'' 


Photooeaphers  are  always  interested  in  the  weather.  The  annual 
repoit  of  the  Meteorological  Office  for  last  year  has  just  been  issued^ 
and  it  shows  that,  on  the  whole,  the  weather  was  about  the  average. 
From  the  report  we  learn  that  the  average  of  bright  sunshine  was 
small.  Although  it  was  one  per  cent,  above  the  average  of  1888- 
— which  it  will  be  remembered  was  an  exceptionally  gloomy  year — it, 
was  five  per  cent,  below  that  of  1887.  It  appears  that  the  total  sun- 
shine for  the  year  at  Greenwich  was  but  10.50  hours,  while  Hasting* 
was  favoured  with  1560  hours.  Our  Continental  friends  will  doubts- 
less  sympathise  with  English  photographers  when  they  are  told  that* 
the  average  of  siin,?bine  be'.e,  for  the  year,  was  but  twenty-two  pen 
cent,  of  its  possible  duration.  The  report  fr.lly  confirms  the  remarh 
we  made  two  or  three  weeks  ago ;  namely,  that,  as  a  rule,  w» 
get  more  fogs  and  worse  light  in  January  than  we  do  in  the  month 
so  proverbial  for  its  fogs — November.  It  shows  that  during  January 
last  year  the  average  was  but  six  per  cent.,  while  in  November  it 
amounted  to  fifteen  per  cent.  December  also  shows  but  six  per  cent^ 
of  its  possible  duration. 

London  is  now  in  possession  of  a  dailj'  illustrated  paper.     It  is  a 
bold  stroke  on  the  part  of  the  Graphic  to  issue  a  daily  edition  at  * 
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■penny;  but  for  photoprmphy  lach  a  thing  ■would  be  next  to  im- 
p-Msible.  In  the  tint  number  of  the  paper  10016  of  the  illiutrations 
are  excellent,  while  others  bear  iintnittakaMn  evidenee  of  hurried 
execution.  But,  no  doubt,  when  man  experience  has  been  gained  in 
working  at  high  preeeure  thia  will  be  obviated.  In  the  copy  now 
before  oi,  no  half-Ume  process  blocks  from  nature  hare  been  em- 
ployed. ILaay  c<  the  pictuns  are,  howeTer,  from  photognphs,  but 
**!(>y  haTe  been  reproduced  by  drawing  or  tracing,  zinc  blocks  then 
.1^  made  from  the  reprodnetion.  The  character  of  the  paper  is 
udmitabiy  adapted  for  pnwesi  bloek  printing.  It  U  EurprMiag  that 
such  a  paper  can  be  issued  for  so  small  a  sum. 


>ow  tliat  electric  lighting  i*  being  so  largely  adopted,  we  from  time 

to  time  bear  soma  «xtrao»ltnary  aooouats  of  accidents,  thongh  chiefly 

from  .\mariea.     The  eonaapondent  of  a  daily  c>intemporary,  hailing 

from  St.  Louis,  relates  quite  a  sensational  chapter  of  accidents.    Ac- 

rding  to  his  aoooont,  it  would  appear  that  during  a  storm  the  other 

.  ';niiig  an  "  dectrie  wire  '  fell  into  the  street.     A  little  dog  trod 

upon  it  and  was  instantly  killed.     "  If n.  Smith,"  the  owner  of  the 

little  dog,  ran  to  its  aid,  and  she,  too,  stepped  upon  the  wire  and  was 

-"thrown  some  distance"  and  fdl  uaeonseions.      Then  Mr.  Smith 

went  to  Mn.  Smith's  smistance,  and  he,  also,  recetred  a  serere  shock. 

Next  a  crowd  collected,  and  a  mas  was  knocked  insensible ;  then  a 

fireman  rashsH  to  hia  ra«oe,  and  be,  as  well,  rsoeived  "  a  rery  serere 

dL*    Thoae  familiar  with  eleecrical  MlnM  wiQ,  no  doubt,  wonder 

1  a  seriea  of  aeeidents  eoold  poiribly  happen  nader  the  cir- 

I  detailed. 


Thxkb  is  no  qoestion  that  a  eonidcnble  amount  of  daagar  is  in- 
ToWed  with  very  high  tenaioa  e«rrsat%  partieolarly  with  oreriiead 
leads  when  the  iasalarimi  i«  imperfect.  In  some  eases  the  EMF  of 
the  cnnent  being   "  r  to  be  sent  ovt,  amounts  to  ten  thousand 

volts,  and  that  a:.  ..ig  one,  tbetifbre  the  greatest  precaution 

ahoold  be  takaa  by  photographen  aad  others  who  tise  the  light  and 
obtain  their cwnnt  from  the  mains,  notwithstanding  it  paasaa  through 
a  trtfrfiWMiii.  If  they  aie  Dot  ihemalras  conversant  with  eleetrical 
mattem,  they  will  do  w«U  to  snttoat  the  iatcmal  instalktka  of  their 
plant  to  a  ooopatsot  elsettfeian,  so  that  Mddenu  may  be  avoided. 


THE  LATE   REV.  8.  J.  PEBBT,  8.J.,    D.Sc,  F.&8. 
IVrb   nuich  grief  bare  we  to  annooaoe  the  death  of  the  Her. 
"  FaOer"  P^rry,  P.R.S.,  rrofessor  and  Aatranomieal  Director  of  the 
<we)Maown  Roman  Catholic  CoDeoe,  Stooyhnrst,  Bladibani. 

As  the  RsT.  Father  had  aU  atoof  takn  a  great  interest  in  the 
PhotognpUc  Conventiaa  of  the  United  Kingdom,  we  had  last  sammer 
written  to  him  asking  for  a  paper  for  tbe  London  meeting  of  that 
body,  bat  be  bad  excused  himself  on  -the.  grounds  of  his  then  being 
actively  ampioyed  in  preparation  for  the  obserratioo  of  the  forth- 
■eocaiag  celipsa  of  the  son,  he  being  aboat  to  leave  England  as  .the 
heard  of  aa  agrpaditioa  for  obaarviag  that  phenom—on.  He  snbse- 
qoently  a«t  aa,  just  before  leaving  thia  country,  an  article  for  the 
tli«B  forthcomhir  Aucauac— tbe  last,  w  believe,  be  ever  wrote— in 
which  he  described  the  iaatramaots  that  were  to  be  made  ose  of  in 
reeordioir  Iha  erent  ia  which  be  was  ao  greatly  interested.  Thia 
article  we  bare  reproduce,  and  direct  special  notice  to  the  fact  that 
-the  modeaty  of  this  truly  great  man  does  not  allow  him  even  to 
obtmde  bis  own  name  in  it. 

XHB  nnmuiCEMTs  of  iws  fob  CKLESTIAL  fhotoobaphy. 

In  isuloaiug  op  lbs  gains  (or  any  givaa  period,  astroaomeis.  differing 
littia  hi  tUi  bom  most  other  persona,  an  very  apt  to  give  more  wei^ 
to  aHMl  flssovisetban  to  the  psrfseting  of  lbs  means  by  vhich  these 
iiaeoimlsa  am  braogbt  to  lifht  Bat  at  the  pfssent  time,  when  uUo- 
noon  ewsa  so  mash  of  its  nmid  grovth  to  the  aid  afforded  by  photo- 
g»t"y.  the  parfseiiaa  of  the  phetoinaphia  lens  or  mirror,  the  sccoracy  of 
the  driving  eloek  of  tbe  eqoatorisJ  mounting,  and  tbe  improvsmsnt  in 
plates  aad  ia  aMlhods  of  devaloping,  havs  often  as  great  an  inilaenee  on 
lbs  advaaeMMBt  of  seianee  as  the  skill  or  ingenuitv  o(  the  astionomieal 
pholORiBpher.  If  we  sstimMe  tbe  progrsss  of  the  W  twelve  rnonthn  by 
the  aatoal  additicM  made  to  ear  pMtknowledee,  we  magr  ted.  perhaps, 


that  leas  has  been  done  in  astronomy  than  in  the  years  immeiUately  pre- 
ceding ;  but  if  we  look  more  to  the  improvement  of  instruments,  we  may 
then  truly  say  that  celestial  photography  is  still  advancing  with  giant 
strides. 

The  work  done  by  the  Permanent  Committee  for  charting  the  heavens 
must,  from  ita  great  importance,  hold  the  first  place  in  any  account  of 
the  progress  of  astronomy  in  1889.  To  the  list  of  observatories  already 
published  as  co-operating  in  the  work  must  now  be  added  the  names  of 
Vienna,  Catania,  Uie  Vatican,  and  Manilla.  The  Henrys  in  Paris,  and 
Sir  Howard  Orabb  in  Dublin,  have  been  hard  at  work  completing  the 
thirteen-inch  photographic  lensee  to  be  employed  at  the  twenty  observa- 
tories now  en^tged  in  this  gigantic  undertaking.  In  less  than  six  months 
many  of  theae  observatories  will  already  be  at  work,  recording  their  star 
positions  by  himdreds  of  thousands,  and  with  a  precision  hitherto  un- 
attainable, except  in  the  ease  of  a  few  standard  stars. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering  is  taxing 
severely  his  marvelloas  energy  in  attempting  single- lianded,  with  a 
photogr^ihia  doublet  of  twen^-four  inches  aperture,  to  construct  a 
stellar  dmrt  as  vast  as  the  intematioaal  one  of  which  we  have  just  been 
speaking,  aad  noMy  haa  he  been  seeonded  in  his  bold  attempt  by  the 
{xineely  generosity  of  ICim  M.  Bmee. 

The  addition  of  a  third  lens  to  tbe  enormous  telescope  of  the  Lick 
Observatory  has  enabled  Professor  Holden  to  produce  pictures  of  the 
moon  far  inrpasaing  in  exoellence  any  previous  photographs  of  our 
satellite. 

In  England,  3tlr.  Common  has  succeeded  in  rendering  still  more  perfect 
tbe  reflseting  surface  of  his  msgnifieent  five-foot  glass  mirror ;  and  the 
nietmne  of  the  moon  and  of  tbe  nebula  of  Orion,  obtained  on  trial  plates 
before  the  polishing  was  completed,  show  what  splendid  results  we  may 
eonffdentty  expect  from  snoh  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  so  aooom- 
pliahed  an  operator. 

At  Msghml,  nsar  Liverpool,  few  opportonities  have  been  missed  of 
adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  eonstmetion  of  the  nebuhe,  tbe  spiral 
forms  and  the  wondrous  rings  ol  Andromeda  presenting  a  striking  con- 
flrmation  of  Laplace's  nebolar  hypothesis.  But  the  fewness  of  good 
nights  in  the  nochbonrfaood  of  Liverpool  has  induced  Mr.  Boberts  to 
eonstnet  a  new  observatory  at  Crowbridge,  and  to  transfer  thither  his 
DOW  famous  twenty-inch  reflector,  as  Lassell,  in  past  years,  removed 
from  Liverpool  to  Malta  with  his  four-foot  mirror. 

Other  iostmmenta  mi^t  be  mentioned,  such  as  that  lately  oonstrnoted 
by  Sir  H.  Urubb  tor  the  Vixagapatam  Observatory,  or  the  Urge  mirror 
presented  by  Mr.  Boberts  to  Dunsink ;  and  in  our  cnimieration  of  the 
eanliea  of  pboto-astraaeaieal  aetivitv  we  most  not  omit  to  mention  the 
Halifu  Obssrvatory,  wbsre  Mr.  Crosslsy  has  been  erecting  the  fine  tlirce- 
fbot  rcdector  witli  which  Mr.  Common  produced  at  Ealing  such  grand 
rmolts,  and  from  which  we  majr  expect  a  rich  harvest  in  coming  years. 

In  spectrum  photogn^v.  Professor  C.  E.  Pickering  has  completed 
bis  r^nd  aumj  of  the  speonra  of  the  starry  heavens ;  Professor  BowUmd 
baa  pablished  his  asw  shart  of  the  solar  speotmm ;  Mr.  Maclean  has 
mapped  most  aeeoately  a  eoosidenble  portion  of  the  less  refrangible 
end  of  tbe  seme  siieiitiuiil ;  aad  Mr.  Hisgs,  whose  prismatic  maps  com* 
pared  so  favourably  with  the  best  results  of  othsr  observers,  has  been 
engaged  most  saeeesafnUy  in  a  similar  research  with  a  large  metallic 
grating. 

Of  the  photopaphio  work  at  Greenwich  and  Oxford,  and  at  the  Cape, 
Melbonme,  and  Bydnqr,  a  tew  words  will  suffice,  as  preparation  for  the 
star  efaaits  is  well  dseeriing  of  any  time  that  can  be  eniended  upon  it 
Tbe  loaaa  ssaignsd  to  thsas  observatories  at  the  late  Oimgress  at  Paris 
ars  from  40*  to  68*  N.  latitode,  and  from  34°  to  53°  S.  latitude,  as  well  as 
from  70*  to  the  Southern  Pole. 

Tbe  above  list  of  instroments,  constructed  during  the  past  year  for 
cclfirtial^phetographv,  would  bs  defective  indeed  were  mention  omitted 
of  Wie  lettief  tnnmph  of  mealnm  grinding,  which  has  resulted  in  pro- 
dndng  a  teleeeope  wboae  ugbt-graapmg  power  far  snrpassss,  for  its  aper- 
tore,  anything  hitherto  attarapled.  In  preparation  for  the  coming  solar 
eelipae,  Mr.  Common  has  just  grotmd  two  glass  mirrors  of  twenty-inch 
apoture  and  only  forty-five  inches  of  focal  length,  and  these  are  to  be 
osed  CO  Oeeembw  S3nd  to  photograidi  the  solar  corona— one  in  Cayenne, 
aad  tbe  other  near  Loanda.  With  snob  instruments  at  their  disposal,  we 
may  oonildaatly  hope  that  the  observers  will  obtain  on  their  lensiiised 
phttsa  a,  large  extent  of  the  outer  oorona,  and  also  detect  any  slight 
change,  'dioajd  snob  take  phMM,  in  the  coronal  streamers.  For  the  reali- 
sation of  these  hopes  we  most  await  news  from  South  Africa  and  Sooth 
America ;  bat  Icoger  patienes  will  be  needed  if  we  are  anxious  to  witness 
the  oompletion  of  the  forty-inch  refractor  that  the  Clarks  have  undertaken 
to  grind  for  the  new  obsei^tory  of  South  California. 

In  our  issue  of  December  27, 1889,  we  mentioned  that  the  first  of 
two  small  expeditions  which  had  been  sent  from  England  to  observe 
the  total  eclipse  of  December  22  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Perry,  and  had  been  stationed  at  Barbados  in  the  West  Indies,  a  re- 
flecting telescope  of  twenty  inches  diameter  forming  part  of  the  outfit. 
The  objects  were :  (n)  To  detect  any  poesible  changes  in  the  corona 
during  the  two  hours  and  a  half  that  elapsed  between  totality  at 
Loanda,  in  South  Alrica  (where  Mr.  A.  Taylor  was  established),  and 
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at  Harbadoj ;  (I)  to  pbolojrraph  llie  coronal  exfension  as  far  a?  pos- 
•iblo  from  the  sun;  and  (<■)  to  determine  the  photometric  intensity  of 

Mr  Perry  was  in  excellent,  nay  robust,  health  when  he  left  Eng- 
land, and  lie  was  one  of  the  last  we  could  imagine  succumbing  to  any 

climatic  influence.  •        t    »i 

His  la«t  appeurunce  in  a  public  capacity  was  when,  previous  to  tne 
paasinsr  of  an  unwise  law  that  the  Presideni  must  on  all  occasions 
preside,  the  then  President  of  the  Birmingham  Convention  applied  a 
Uttle  friendly  pressure  upon  Mr.  Perry,  and  induced  him  to  preside 
tt  one  of  the  evening  meetings,  and  gi\  e  an  off-hand  address,  which 
will  ever  be  remembered  by  tliose  present  for  its  profundity, 
eloquence,  and  briUiance,  Mr.  I'erry  being  actually  on  his  feet  to 
gpeak  when  the  President  whispered  to  him  the  topic  on  which  he 
would  like  him  to  descant.  In  what  manner  he  did  so  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  the  following  extract  from  a  leading  article  in  this 
Journal  of  August  3,  ld?8:  — 

"  Professor  Perry,  by  request,  gave  an  impromtu  address  on  the  present 
(tate  of  the  arplication  of  photogrojihy  to  astronomy  in  general,  and  to 
recording  the  position  of  the  less  visible  stars  in  particular.  The  evident 
mastery  of  his  subject,  the  grace  and  fluency  of  his  diction,  the  apposite- 
nesa  of  his  metaphors,  and  the  practical  relation  of  the  subject  given  to 
photographers,  charmed  beyond  measure;  and  when  the  increasing  dark- 
ness brought  his  eloquent  discourse  to  a  close,  many  could  have  wished 
that  the  Eun  had  delayed  for  a  time  his  descent  below  the  horizon." 

At  present  we  have  no  definite  report  concerning  the  death  of  Pro- 
feMoF  Perry  other  than  that  given  in  a  London  morning  paper  of 
Monday  last,  which  notice  we  subjoin : — 

"  A  telegram  has  been  received  at  Stonyhnrst  from  Demerara  announcing 
the  death  of  the  Eev.  Father  Perry,  F.E.S.,  Astronomical  Durector  at  the 
well-known  Itoman  Catholic  College.  He  went  out  some  months  ago  as 
the  head  of  an  expedition  for  observing  the  ecUpse  of  the  sun,  and  was 
in  excellent  health  when  he  left  England.  The  unexpected  news  of  his 
death  has  come  as  a  painful  surprise  to  a  large  circle  of  scientific 
acquaintances."  < 

Ignorant  as  we  are  as  yet  as  to  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death 
we  have  only  now  to  say  that  ftofessor  Perry  was  in  the  strength  of 
his  manhood  a  few  weeks  ago. 


THE  NEW  BENZOLINE  LIMELIGHT. 

II. 

DuBiNO  the  past  year  I  have  been  engaged  in  experimen  tal  work 
having  for  its  object  the  production  of  a  more  powerful  limehght 
than  was  previously  known.  I  was  instigated  thereto  in  the  first 
place  by  a  letter  received  from  a  gentleman  whose  name  and  skill  in 
certain  branches  of  science  are,  doubtless,  familiar  to  the  reeders  of 
this  JoirnxAL.  This  scientist,  having  read  articles  written  by  me  for 
these  columns  in  former  years  on  UmeUght  matters,  applied  to  me  for 
the  loan  of  my  best  mixed  gas  jet,  with  the  view  of  comparing  it  with 
the  best  jet  in  his  possession.  I  was  informed  of  the  results  of  the 
tests  applied  to  these  jets,  which  showed  no  perceptible  difference  in 
illuminaiing  power — a  result  I  fully  anticipated,  as  they  were  con- 
structed on  the  same  principle,  though  differing  in  design. 

The  correspondence  so  begun  has  continued  up  to  the  present 
period ;  I  devising  and  canying  out  experiments,  and  he,  on  his  part, 
criticising  these  as  reported,  and  suggesting  a  few  ideas  of  his  own. 

At  first  the  construction  of  the  nipple  was  discussed.  It  was 
found  possible,  with  oxygen  and  coal  gas,  to  get  a  noisy  light  of  800 
candles  with  an  extreme  pressure  of  gas ;  but,  on  the  whole,  little  or 
no  advance  was  made  in  this  direction. 

The  correspondence  then  ceased  for  some  weeks.  In  the  interval  I 
designed  certain  complicated  machines  for  boiling  benzoline,  with  the 
view  of  replacing  coal  gas  by  the  steam  of  benzoline,  the  theory  being 
that  benzoline  would  allow  a  larger  bore  of  the  mixed  gas  jet  to  be 
used,  and,  by  consuming  more  ga",  enable  a  better  light  to  be  obtained. 
An  apparatus,  constructed  of  brass  tubes  brazed  together,  was  made 
for  tnis  purpose,  but  was  never  actually  tried.  I  did  not  like  the 
principle  on  which  it  worked  ;  it  seemed  dangerous,  as  there  was  a 
Iios-fibility  of  the  liquid  bnihng  over  and  causing  a  conflagration,  so  the 
apparatus  was  eventually  destroyed. 

From  a  consideration"  of  the  cheap  benzoline  lamps  sold  by  iron- 
mongers, wliich  are  always  stuffed  with  cotton  wool,  the  idea  occurred 
to  me  of  making  a  boiler  stuffed  with  wool  and  introducing  air  tubes 
in  the  stutTing  to  allow  the  steam  to  escape.    Such  a  veesel  was  soon 


made  in  tin.  In  order  to  apply  the  heat  in  an  equable  and  safe- 
manner,  a  hot-water  bath  was  adopted ;  the  stuffed  benzoline  vessel 
was  placed  within  it  after  being  filled  with  benzoline,  the  surplus, 
fluid  not  absorbed  by  the  stuffing  being  drained  off.  A  spirit  lamp 
was  placed  under  the  water  bath,  which  was  made  on  the  glue-kettle 
plan. 

The  apparatus  being  in  readiness,  the  spirit  lamp  was  lit,  and  the 
water  raised  gradually  to  the  boiling  point.  Having  been  the  victim- 
of  an  explosion  with  an  ether  saturator  some  years  previous,  I  took 
the  precaution  of  placing  a  substantial  shield  between  this  apparatus, 
and  my  body,  the  security  of  the  latter  article  being  considered  of 
great  importance.  With  some  degree  of  trepidation  I  applied  a  light 
from  time  to  time  to  the  open  tubes  from  which  the  benzoline  steam 
was  expected  to  issue  forth  in  torrents. 

The  steam,  however,  was  very  slow  in  making  its  appearance,  so 
the  heat  was  increased  until  the  water  was  in  brisk  ebullition.  At 
last  a  tiny  benzoline  flame  was  burning  at  the  tip  of  the  tubes,  a  flame 
half  an  inch  high,  and  which  any  little  candle  could  put  to  shame,  so 
far  as  illuminating  power  was  concerned.  It  was  quite  clear  that- 
the  apparatus,  regarded  as  a  boiler,  was  a  failure. 

It  remained  now  to  try  it  as  a  saturator.  Before  warming  the 
vessel  containing  the  benzoline,  it  was  found,  on  blowing  through  the 
air  tubes,  that  the  air  picked  up  sufficient  vapour  on  its  journey  through 
the  stuffing  to  become  inflammable,  and  to  give  a  blue  flame  a  foot 
long  when  lit  as  it  issued  from  the  vessel. 

On  repeating  the  experiment  with  the  vessel  placed  in  warm  water, 
it  was  found  that  as  the  temperature  rose  the  amount  of  vapour  im- 
parted to  the  air  increased  very  rapidly,  so  that  at  a  heat  of  100°  Fahr. 
a  flame  thick  and  smoky,  and  three,  four,  or  five  feet  in  height,  was 
easily  obtainable,  simply  by  blowing  through  the  tubes  wdth  the  breath»- 
Clearly  the  vessel,  regarded  as  a  saturator,  had  qualities  worthy  o£ 
trial.  The  mixture  of  air  and  vapour  could  not  be  exploded  inside 
the  saturator :  the  proximity  of  the  moist  stufiing  seemed  a  complete 
flame  check.     So  far  there  was  no  "  pop  "  of  any  kind. 

The  next  experiment  was  to  pass  o.x-ygen  through  the  vessel  instead 
of  air.  As  the  mixture  of  benzoline  vapour  with  oxygen  is  five  times 
as  explosive  as  with  air,  it  became  desirable  to  know  what  would  be 
the  result  of  applying  a  light  to  the  mixture  as  it  issued  from  the 
saturator.  The  effect  was  a  loud  but  harmless  "  pop,"  due  to  the  ex- 
plosion of  gas  contained  in  the  air  tubes  inside  the  saturator,  amounting- 
to  several  cubic  inches  in  volume.  There  was  a  much  larger  quantity- 
of  vapour  interspersed  throughout  the  moist  stuffing,  but  it  seemed 
evident  that  this  was  not  ignited,  owing  to  the  stuffing  acting  as  a 
flame  extinguisher ;  if  it  had  been  ignited  the  vessel  would  have  been, 
burst  with  tne  violence  customary  when  accidents  occur  with  unstuffed 
saturators. 

When  a  length  of  rubber  tube  was  attached  to  the  exit  gas  tube  of 
the  saturator,  and  a  light  applied  to  the  end  of  this  tube,  the  "pop" 
was  louder,  owing  to  the  larger  quantity  of  gas  exploded;  but  still 
no  damage  whatever  was  done  to  either  saturator  or  flexible  tube. 
It  appeared  desirable  to  use  a  very  short  tube  between  saturator  and 
jet — six  inches  is  sufficient. 

These  experiments  appeared  conclusive  in  proving  the  safety  of  the 
benzoline  saturator.  I  discarded  the  shield  before  mentioned,  and  lost 
all  timidity  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus.  Pops  are  easily  avoided  when 
a  jet  is  used,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  given  some  thirty  exhi- 
bitions with  the  warm-bath  saturator,  both  outdoors  and  in  public 
halls,  without  pop  or  hitch  of  any  kind. 

Tlie  apparatus  was  connected  to  a  mixed  gas  jet,  having  a  nippte 
of  one-fourteenth  of  an  inch  bore,  fixed  in  a  single  lantern,  the  rubber 
tubing  being  arranged  in  the  manner  customarj-  with  ether  saturators. 
Oxygen  was  supplied  from  a  gas  bag  compressed  by  two  hundred- 
weiglit.  On  first  lighting  at  the  jet  nipple,  the  oxygen  which  had 
passed  through  the  saturator,  and  was  loaded  with  vapour,  a  large 
name  similar  to  coal  gas  was  produced.  After  allowing  a  minute  or 
two  to  allow  the  jet  to  become  warm,  which  was  necessary  to  check 
condensation,  the  oxygen  tap  was  turned  on  slowly  till  the  light  was 
at  its  best.  It  was  instantly  apparent  that  the  benzoline  light  was 
more  powerful  than  the  coal-gas  light ;  it  appeared  to  be  of  double 
brilliancy,  but  subsequent  tests  showed  that  the  improvement  was 
about  forty  or  fifty  per  cent.  From  that  time  forth  I  discarded  coal 
gas  in  favour  of  benzoline  in  my  own  practice. 

Having  contrived  this  practicable  though  crude  apparatus,  I  re-- 
opened  the  correspondence  with  my  distant  friend  by  describing  it. 
It  was  not  received  with  enthusiasm;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  attacked 
by  keen  criticism,  numerous  theoretical  objections  were  started,  and 
the  improvement  in  light  was  doubted.  I  refuted  some  of  his  argu- 
ments, others  I  met  by  modifying  my  claims,  and  others  again  I  en- 
deavoured to  cope  with  by  altering  the  apparatus.  I  have  tested 
the  light  many  times  by  various  methods,  while  my  correspondent 
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!■'>  far  u  I  kMw,  Imw  aot  jet  teen  the  trcrm-b«th  ntnrmtor  in  netton. 
^VbeD  h«  doe*  mb  the  light  in  its  full  power,  I  have  no  <li>ubt  he 
^11  be  cuwheed  of  ila  tuperioritj  oTer  ooal  gas.  The  critic  drvw 
my  mttoilioa  ta  the  fact  that  benaoBaa  wmt  not  n  simple  liijiiid,  but 
was  a  iBixtn0«f  aereral  liquid*  of  the  aeme  natun>,  but  nf  diCFt^rvnt 
degreea  of  roladKty.  He  •  oggested  that  a  fluid  whicb  consisted  nbolly 
of  the  lighter  oonotituenta  of  ben»riine  should  \m;  tested.  Tlie  Inst 
faint  pio^  ef  Miriee. 

Thw  cuinaiwudence  haa  been  wxj  helpful  to  me  br  rendering  me 
aenaible  of  tbe  weah  points  in  the  new  ayttem.  "the  warm-batb 
aturator  (for  which  ptoTiaional  protection  has  been  obtained)  ba.t 
been  greatly  improred  since  the  first  one  was  made;  the  water  bath 
is  rrplaced  bjr  an  air  bath;  the  spirit  lamp  by  n  oightlight;  and 
comasoa  henzoline  by  a  more  voktile  benzine.  The  oxygen,  after 
pasainff  through  the  saturator,  i«  so  heavily  loaded  with  vapour  thi«t 
m  the  lantern  it  bums  precisely  like  coal  fras :  it  i*  practically  nnu- 
ezphMiTe,  and  ia  ie«  liabla  to  pop  than  with  any  other  sat  urator  in 
the  iBwhot.  Hence  the  wana-kath  system  is  the  sa/eit,  and  probably 
ill  be  foand  suitable  for  diasolTing  lanterns,  at  there  is  now  no 
odeMaisaa  of  beniine  in  the  tohiag.  Albkbt  W.  Soorr. 


ASSWIODAK. 
Wanr  that  huoily  named  Utile  camera,  the  Kodak,  was  first  iatmilaead 
ws  tbonght  that  the  very  whiaaiaaUty  of  it*  name,  aided  poaaiUy  by  a 
c(  and  appeal  lo  the  infaarent  laiinesa  of  aoota  likely 
*e«ld  aanae  a  few,  at  any  rale,  to  beeoma  lb*  posasssnfs  o( 
the  pnMy  UMI*  inslnuaaDt.  The  siopla  formula  giren  to  the  doo- 
litwliiipaphhi  paMie  waa  something  like  this :  "  Pull  the  string,  point 
Ih*  camera,  aad  prsa*  the  batlaa.  That  is  all ;  wa  do  Ih*  rest."  This 
fotanla  is  o«e  «hieh  ia  my  tar  troa  being  condodr*  to  making 
snisBtMn  photofraphan  of  the  malblod*.  HowsTer,  it  sttrt*  them  on 
the  lowest  rang  of  the  ladder  and  makaa  pUu  eipoaara  of  them.  No 
aayiag  how  tram  this  ultimata  atom  in  the  photographie  eoamea  may 
CTolf*  hr  •'a*  digraas  the  tator*  baao-idaal  of  all  that  ia  ptoloand  in 
pholagrafhia  wslaphysias  and  h>v*iy  ia  its  art  My  Lord  Tomnoddy  is 
no*  vUm  a  IdoL  Ba  aan  liatsa  to  aad  seemingly  appnpriale  the 
apflaioaa  givM  to  M*  pMotaa.  eaaealad  on  the  ■•  w*  do  the  r**t " 
psiasipla.  hot  at  heart  b*  Isala  h*  oaaspiea  aosooni  ground.  rsflecU 
thai  what  man  haa  deoa  man  aaa  do.  aad,  like  a  brave'  Btiloo,  reaolrea 
that  he  will  not  waar  baiiua*d  piaaa*  in  tntare.  bat  will  produce  hi* 
owB  pietvaa  Ihwiaghnwl,  hawmilng,  aa  a  eooaaqoaoee,  a  photographer 
iaatMd  of  aa  aipeasc  ef  plataa. 

But  lo  ntani  to  the  Kodak.  Whs*  «•  eoosider  Ih*  fael.  of  which  we 
bar*  saaanMa,  that  ao  fewer  than  flfleea  thoaaand  were  sold  Uat  year, 
we  eaa.  fay  aarsfU  thooght,  raaliaa  tha  *"""'—  that  mi^  reasonably  be 
sipeelsd  to  aeemato  the  amy  of  raal  aaiatifla  hard  woafcan  avcatoally. 
Tha  new  or  Kok  1  Kodak  asaaa  dastiaad  to  sapplaat  tha  initiator 
Kodak,  lie  pistiaa  wate  aad  still  an  ymj  prtUy  andlvery  nice,  but 
Ihsir  asaa  ia  vary  aiiaaiaawihad,  the  aircalar  field  of  deUneation  being 
«aiy  two  aad  a  ^oartar  iaalMa  ia  diaaetar.  Tha  Kodak  of  1890  is  quite 
aaolh*  BMtlar  aa  lagaida  dhasnsitu  "(  pietare,  for  ila  area  has  now 
esleadad  to  time  aad  a  ball  iaaliaa.  And  faar*  we  stand  on  sound 
groaad.  beeaasa  «a  aow  have  all  that  ia  required  in  (a)  an  album  view, 
or  (6)  ia  a  laaten  view— the  diamstsr  el  a  standard  lanten  eoadenser  of 
high  elaas  faeiag  aaaomad  aa  fear  iaabaa. 

The  oaa  wbiafa  we  hate  tecaived  poaaiassa  aereral  featoraa  in  adranee 
of  the  oaigiaai  eaa.  fai  additioo  to  Ih*  yaater  stsa  of  the  negatire  and  the 
fact  that.  aawiH  ba  aasa  tiaaa  ow  laading  article,  the  stripping  film  in  it 
i*  quit*  superseded  fay  the  dirart  IraaaparenI  film,  neosMilaliog  no 
stfippiag.  In  maa,  the  Ihiae  aad  a  half  inches  diameter  proves  an 
baaanae  gain  npoo  Ilia  two  aad  a  quarter  inches  of  the  former  one. 
Tbsa.  again,  the  aapuMua  syliaa  haa  bean  reooostmctcd, '  and  time 
eapoauiaa  are  aa  aasy  aa  iaataalaaaaa*  oae*.  The  system  proridcs  for 
lb*  light  beiog  aotomatinally  eat  oft  Cram  the  film  while  tlie  change  is 
beiag  mad*  oa  tba  shatter ;  that  ia,  the  heiagiog  it  from  the  dischaiged 
to  Ih*  laady  In*  firing  point  la  Ih*  origiaal  Kodak  tbcrc  was  only  one 
fixed  slop  or  diaphragm;  in  the  n*w  om  Ih*  *dneationaI  idea  has 
advanead,  aad  sevsral  stops  are  aow  availahle. 

In  a  tittle  maaoal  (Amerioaa  aditioa  only,  the  English  one  not  yet 
beog  ready)  whieb  w*  ia**ivsd  wilb  oar  No.  3  Kodak,  we  find  the 
d*««lap*r  that  ia  r**aBMnd*d  U  tb*  tallowing  :- 

PyiegiUli*  a«id 10  grains. 

Carbonal*  of  soda 76     ,, 

Balphito  ef  aoda   UO     „ 

Wil«r 4  onaoM. 


Aad  ia  a  aote  it  is  said  that  four  ounces  of  developer  will  develop  about 
sixteen  exposures  (eight  strips  of  tno  each;  if  they  are  developed  one 
after  the  other  in  quick  suooessioD. 

The  Kodak,  startiug  with  being  a  pretty  toy,  seems  now  to  hafie 
developed  into  a  really  good,  useful  instrument,  which  even  the  most 
advanced  photographer  may  take  with  him  when  on  a  tour  in  the 
certainty  of  bringing  home  with  him  live  dozed  of  negatives  without 
liaring  to  eflect  any  change  on  the  camera. 

Other  advanoea  in  size  are  in  contemplation  ;  we  have  already  seen 
one  for  quarter-plates,  and  are  aware  of  arrangements  for  5  x  4  negatives, 
but  the  carrying  out  of  theae  into  commercialism  is  still  in  the  future. 


PLATINOTYPE  PRINTING. 
(A  CooMnalntioa  to  the  Chsltrnham  rbotorraphio  Society.] 

Bzroaa  proceeding  to  give  yon  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  platino- 
type  processes,  I  think  it  will  be  advisable,  for  the  sake  of  those  present 
wbo  may  not  have  worked  either  of  them,  to  make  a  few  remarks  respect- 
ing the  OMde  of  pioeedaie  in  each  of  the  two  processes,  the  hot  bath  and 
tba  cold  bath. 

We  will  take  the  hot  bath  process  first,  as  being  the  one  most  in  use  at 
the  present  time,  and  which,  I  believe,  gives  the  best  results  if  the 
nenuivea  are  really  good  one*. 

To  get  the  bert  resolta  with  pUtinotype,  the  negative  must  be  fully 
ezpoeed,  so  aa  to  get  detail  and  delicate  gradation  in  every  part,  the 
deepeet  shadows  bemg  represented  by  perfectly  clear  glass,  and  the  high 
lighla  fairly  daase.  It  is  bopelese  to  tiy  to  obtain  a  good  platinum  print 
frcsn  an  onder-ezpoeed  and  hard  negative.  A  fair  silver  print  may  be 
often  made  from  a  negative  which  would  not  yield  one  worth  looking  at  if 
printed  in  platinotvpe.  With  a  good  negative  to  print  from  there  is  no 
other  preeess  which  will  yield  such  beautiful  and  artistic  results  as 
platinotypa. 

The  paper  is  sent  out  in  sealed  tins  containing  two  dozen  sheets,  cut 
to  the  various  sizes  of  photograpliic  plates ;  or  it  ^ay  be  obtained  in 
large  sheets  36  x  SO,  and  cut  up  as  required.  It  is  moat  convenient  to  buy 
It  ready  cut  up,  as  it  savca  trouble,  prevents  soiling  the  paper  by  lingering 
it  too  often,  and  a  smaller  calcium  tube  for  storing  it  will  suffice.  The 
I'latinotype  Company,  m  their  directions,  reoommend  you  to  place  it  at 
once  in  the  calcinm  tube,  aa  soon  as  you  open  the  tin,  but  I  have  generally 
left  it  in  the  tin  as  reoeived,  and  placed  an  indiarubber  band  round  the 
edge  of  the  lid  so  aa  to  exclude  all  air,  and  I  have  found  it  to  answer 
perfectly,  having  kept  paper  in  good  condition  for  four  months  in  that 
way.  The  gieatert  eaie  moat  be  taken  with  pUtinotype  paper  to  guard 
it  from  the  alighlest  daoraoeea,  aa  if  the  least  damp  it  will  not  yield 
height,  "  jniey  "  prints.  You  will  get  nothing  but  dull,  mealy  pictures, 
showing  a  ve^  granular  deposit  of  platinum. 

The  sensitised  paper  batora  exposure  is  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour. 
During  ezvoenre,  the  parta  alleoted  by  light  become  of  a  pale,  greyish 
brown,  and  finally,  if  the  negative  be  (airiy  vigorous,  of  a  dull,  orange 
tint  under  thoee  parts  of  the  negative  which  preeent  clear  glass.  When 
this  hMt  ehange  haa  taken  place,  it  indicatea  that  the  iron  salt  has  beea 
almoat  eoeaplatoly  redneed,  and  then  farther  action  of  the  light  produoea 
no  more  viable  dieet  on  soeh  parts.  The  correct  cxposnre  (about  one- 
third  of  that  required  for  a  silver  print)  is  aaoertained  by  the  inspection 
of  the  paper  in  a  weak  white  ligbt  in  the  usual  manner.  Judging  the 
concet  espoooi*  ia,  for  tha  beginner,  the  moet  difficult  port  of  pUtinotype 
printing.  iMothing  bat  praetioB  in  tlua  case  can  make  perfect  Aa  a  rule, 
pcWIIMyafcald  be  continaed  until  neatly  all  the  detaiU  arc  jiuf  visible. 
The  appearance  of  the  undeveloped  print,  however,  varies  very  much  with 
the  diserent  kinds  of  neoativea  used. 

Devetopment  should  be  oon<luct<:d  in  a  foeUe  white  light,  or  by  gas- 
lixht.  It  may  be  proceeded  witli  immediately  after  tlio  print  is  exposed, 
or,  mote  ocnveniently,  at  tbe  end  of  the  day's  printing,  when  the  various 
prints  may  be  sorted  and  treated  as  their  appearance  may  dictate.  The 
developer  U  made  by  dissolving  180  grains  of  oxalate  of  potash  in  one 
ooBce  of  water.  One  pound  of  oxalate  of  potaah  to  fifty- four  otmces  of 
water  u  sufficiently  accurate.  For  general  work,  n  weaker  Eolution  must 
not  be  used.  Tlic  bath  must  not  be  acid.  If  it  is  found  to  be  acid,  add 
a  very  little  carbonate  of  potash  until  neutral  to  test  paper.  The  bath 
can  be  naed  over  and  over  again,  so  long  as  it  yields  good  results.  The 
solution  used  to-night  has  been  in  use  for  the  last  three  months,  a  little 
fresh  solution  being  added  ooeasionally  to  make  up  the  bulk.  A  tempera- 
tare  varpring  between  140°  and  ICO'  Fahr.  may  be  oonsiilcreJ  the  best 
standard  temperature  for  the  developer,  though  higher  and  lower  tern- 
peraturee  may  he  used  to  correct  slight  under  or  over-exposure.  There 
IS,  liowever,  with  tbe  hot  bath  process,  very  sligiit  latitude  allowable  in 
the  expoeurc.  For  under-exposure,  tha  temperataro  may  bo  raised  up  to 
180*,  and  an  over-expoaed  punt  may  sometimes  be  saved  liy  iii-iDg  a  weak 
bath  at  about  80*  to  100*  Fahr.  It  ia  much  mnro  satisfactory  tn  make 
another  print  of  correct  exposure  than  to  attempt  to  "  dwtor  "  a  wrongly 
expoeed  one ;  tbe  over-exposed  ones  especially  are  always  coarse  and 
granular,  and  will  never  give  satisfaction  when  finished. 

The  print  u  osaally  floated  on  the  top  of  tbe  developing  solution,  but  I 
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nnfar  to  immerse  it  by  quickly  Eliding  it  under  the  surface  of  the 
developer,  as  in  that  way  air  bubbles  are  more  easily  prevented.  In 
floating  the  paper  quickly  it  is  very  diflicult  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
tew  air  bubbles  nndemeatb  it,  and  although,  if  the  print  be  raiseil  from 
tbe  lolution  and  again  floated  on  it,  they  do  not  show  very  much,  still 
tlMM  is  generally  a  slight  difference  of  tint  where  the  air  bubbles  have 
been,  which,  if  it  liappens  in  the  delicate  hall-tones  of  a  face,  is  very 
annoyinR.  They  very  rarely  happen  when  the  paper  is  immersed,  and 
the  reseating  print  is  quite  as  good.  Let  the  print  stay  under  for  five  or 
nz  seconds,  then  raise  it  and  see  if  it  be  developed  enough ;  if  not, 
immerse  it  again  for  a  few  seconds,  until  the  complete  reduction  of  the 
platinum  salt  has  tijien  place.  Take  tbe  print  direct  from  the  developer 
and  place  it  face  downwards  in  the  acid  bath,  which  is  made  by  adding 
one  ounce  hydrochloric  acid  to  sixty  ounces  of  water.  The  object  of  this 
add  bath  is  to  dissolve  out  of  the  paper  all  the  iron  salts,  which,  if  they 
remained  in,  would  cause  the  print  to  assume  a  yellow  tint.  The  prints 
most  have,  at  least,  three  changes  (of  five  to  ten  minutes  each)  of  the 
aeid  bath,  so  as  to  remove  every  trace  of  iron.  They  should  not 
communicate  to  the  last  acid  bath  the  slightest  tinge  of  colour.  After 
the  prints  have  passed  through  the  acid  baths  they  must  be  well  washed 
in  three  or  four  changes  of  water  for  about  (ifteen  minutes.  They  are 
then  finished,  and  as  soon  as  dry  arc  ready  for  mounting.  The  prints 
may  be  dried  either  between  clean  blotting  paper,  or  may  be  huug  up  by 
dips  in  a  warm  place.  For  moonting,  I  find  a  good  thick  starch  paste 
answers  perfectly. 

Cold  Bath  Pbocess. 

In  this  process  the  paper  contains  only  iron  salts,  the  platinum  being 
in  the  developing  solution,  which  is  applied  cold,  either  by  floating  the 
print  on  it,  as  in  the  hot  bath  process,  or  by  applying  it  with  a  broad 
camel-hair  bmsb. 

There  is  undoubtedly  more  latitude  of  exposure  in  the  cold  than  in  the 
hot  bath  process,  and  also  the  results  are  more  under  control,  and  may 
be  modified  to  a  greater  extent.  For  instance,  with  it  a  very  thin 
negative  may  be  made  to  give  a  brilliant  print  by  giving  only  the 
minimnm  of  cxposurc  and  Using  a  developer  strong  in  the  platinum 
lalts ;  whereas,  with  the  hot  bath  process,  only  a  very  soft,  delicate  print 
could  be  obtained.  And,  again,  a  dense  negative  inclined  to  hardness 
may  be  made  to  give  a  much  softer  print  with  the  cold  than  with  the  hot 
bath  process.  The  paper  must  be  fully  printed,  and  developed  in  a 
■olntion  weak  in  platinum,  so  as  to  allow  the  half-tones  to  come  up  more 
equally  with  the  shadows  than  they  would  with  the  hot  bath  process. 

In  the  divided  picture  I  now  show  you,  you  will  see  the  effect  of  using 
the  developer  with  different  proportions  of  the  platinum  salt.  The 
picture  was  printed  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  print  cut  in  two.  One 
mece  was  then  brushed  over  with  the-  developer  as  recommended  by  the 
Flatinotype  Company,  viz.,  one  part  platinum  solution  to  five  parts 
I>ilate  D.  The  other  piece  was  developed  with  only  half  the  quantity  of 
the  platinum  solution. 

Tbe  deep  shadows  of  the  first  half  of  the  picture  you  will  notice  are 
blacker  and  more  brilliant  than  those  of  the  second  half,  the  second  half 
being  much  softer  and  tbe  gradations  more  gradual  than  in  the  first. 
The  effect  could  liave  been  made  much  more  pronounced  if  the  develop- 
ment of  the  first  piece  had  not  been  continued  so  long,  as  the  deep 
shadows  had  attained  their  present  density  some  time  before  the  half- 
tones had  arrived  at  their  present  tint.  By  stopping  the  development 
sooner,  as  I  will  show  you  presently,  a  much  more  brilliant  effect  could 
have  been  obtained. 

The  cold  bath  paper  must  be  damped  either  before  printing  or  just 
before  development ;  before  printing  is  said  to  give  the  best  results.  To 
damp  the  paper,  spread  the  pieces  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  in  a  darkened 
room  nntil  they  have  lost  their  crispness,  but  not  long  enough  to  make 
them  limp ;  fifteen  minutes  is  usually  sufficient. 

Light  produces  a  more  visible  image  on  dry  paper  than  on  damp.  It 
is  therefore  easier  to  expose  dry  and  damp  afterwards.  The  exposure 
leqnired  is  rather  less  than  in  the  hot  bath  process,  and  is  conducted  in 
the  same  manner. 

DEi'EiopiNo  Formula. 

DisMlTehaU  "developing  salts  "in  fifty  ounces  of  water  and  label  "D." 

^"i"  witei"".^..;;:  %  ^^T'  I  ^"'^^  *"  '°^ "  ^"°*^  ^•" 

Dissolve  sixty  grains  "platinum  salt"  in  two  ounces  of  water  and 
label  "P." 

The  normal  developer  given  in  the  instructions  is  made  by  adding  one 
part  P  to  five  parts  Dilated  D  ;  but  for  ordin&ry  work  I  prefer  to  use  it 
with  OBe  part  P  to  eight  or  ten  parts  of  Diluted  D,  the  development 
being  much  more  under  control  with  this  than  with  the  stronger  solution. 
To  develop  by  floating,  put  enough  solution  into  a  clean  porcelain  dish 
to  well  cover  tiie  bottom.  Float  the  print  on  the  developer  for  one  or  two 
■eoonds  with  its  printed  stirfacc  downwards  ;  then  raise  it,  again  float  it 
and  tuse  it.  Now  hold  it  in  the  hands,  face  upwards,  and  watch  the 
piogiess  ol  development.  Immediately  the  right  strength  and  effect  are 
gained,  immerse  the  print  in  the  acid  bath  as  in  the  hot  bath  process. 
Prints  with  strong  shadows  may  require  to  be  floated  and  raised  several 
times  in  order  to  supply  siUficieut  platinum  from  the  developer. 


Development  dy  Brush. 

If  only  a  few  prints  are  to  be  developed,  it  is  more  economical  to  mix  a 
small  quantity  of  developer  and  apply  with  a  broad  camel-hair  brush. 
The  brush  must  be  well  wetted  with  developer,  and  used  with  a  rapid 
motion,  and  it  must  be  redipped  after  every  second  stroke.  Commence 
the  strokes  at  one  edge  of  the  print  and  let  each  overlap  the  previous  one. 
Immediately  the  print  is  covered,  give  anotlier  series  of  strokes  at  right 
angles  to  the  first.  The  treatment  with  the  acid  baths  and  the  subse- 
(juent  washing  is  exactly  the  same  as  described  in  the  hot  bath  process. 
For  more  minute  details  in  the  working  I  must  refer  you  to  the  instruc- 
tions sent  out  with  the  different  papers. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  strongly  advise  all  amateurs  who  aim  at  pro- 
ducing really  artistic  results  to  try  platinotype.  The  practical  working 
of  it  is  much  more  simple  and  more  quickly  accomplished  than  any 
other  method  of  printing.  There  is  no  tonirjg  bath  to  get  out  of  order 
and  obstinately  refuse  to  impait  to  your  prints  any  other  tone  than  a 
nasty  brick  red ;  no  hypo  to  be  eliminated  only  by  long,  continuous 
washing ;  and  last,  but  not  least  in  value,  is  the  knowledge  that  your 
pictures,  when  made,  will  not  be  liaWe  to  fade  and  do  you  discredit,  but 
will  be  things  of  beauty,  practically,  for  ever.  W.  C.  Beeiham. 


PHOTOGEAPHIC  THEOEISING. 
It  has  not  been  a  very  long  time  since  we  devoted  a  little  space  in  our 
columns  to  the  matter  of  scientific  versus  photographic  education,  and 
spoke  of  the  different  ways  in  which  our  art  was  studied  by  the  practical 
photographic  operator  and  the  theoretical  man  of  science. 

The  gist  of  what  we  then  said  was  that  the  photographer,  as  a  general 
rule,  trained  himself  to  the  producing  of  certain  results  with  his 
chemicals,  and  did  not  stop  to  theorise  upon  the  matter,  while  the 
scientifically  educated  amateur  was  too  apt  to  neglect  the  practical  parts 
of  the  art  for  the  sake  of  visionary  speculations. 

The  old  conflict  of  theory  versus  practice  is  seen  every  day  in  an  art 
like  photography.  We  constantly  meet  with  photographers  who  make 
excellent  work,  and  yet  are  so  ignorant  of  the  principles  involved  in  the 
production  of  the  said  work,  that  it  seems  wonderful  they  should  be 
favomed  with  so  fair  a  share  of  success.  And  it  is  no  less  wonderful,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  men  who  have  been  blessed  with  every  opportunity 
of  acquiring  a  fine  scientific  education  should  so  often  be  wanting  when 
they  take  up  an  art  as  practical  in  its  nature  as  photography. 

Our  attention  has  been  recalled  to  this  matter  by  some  curious  asser- 
tions made  by  an  English  traveller  upon  the  subject  of  exposure.  The 
man  was  highly  educated,  as  his  whole  style  as  an  author  proves.  He 
undertook  a  voyage  around  the  world  for  the  purpose  of  making  meteoro- 
logical and  photographic  observations,  and  in  numerous  instances  has 
succeeded  well  in  the  photographic  portion  of  the  work.  We  cannot 
speak  of  the  other  part.  But  on  reading  over  his  experiences,  which  are 
always  interesting  and  well  told,  we  see  that  he  has  fallen  into  just  such 
an  error  as  we  might  expect  from  one  who  had  busied  himself  with  the 
exactitudes  of  meteorological  science  rather  than  with  the  every-day 
routine  of  photography. 

Let  us  relate  this  error  in  his  own  words.  He  says :  "  At  Yokohama  I 
at  last  found  time  to  have  the  photographs  developed,  and  the  result 
brought  forcibly  home  the  well-known  fact  that  photography  is  very  slow 
in  the  tropics,  although  the  light  is  strong  and  bright.  Few,  of  which 
the  exposure  had  been  so  long  that  a  cap  could  be  used,  were  underdone, 
as  I  had  taken  care  to  give  plenty  of  time;  but  all  attempts  at  in- 
stantaneous photography  with  a  snap  shutter  failed,  with  one  exception, 
from  under-exposure.  The  reason  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the 
enormous  absorption  of  the  sun's  chemical  rays  by  the  large  amotmt  of 
vapour  ever  present  in  tropical  air.  The  spectroscope  shows  this  partly 
by  the  thickness  and  darkness  of  the  rain  lines  near  D,  and  of  the  alpha 
and  a  lines,  all  in  the  yellow  and  red  ;  but  curiously  enough,  there  is  very 
little  apparent  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  blue  end  of  the 
spectrum.  In  cloud  photography  the  best  results  are  not  got  either  near 
the  equator  or  the  pole,  but  in  middle  latitudes ;  and  the  greatest  rapidity 
is  certainly  found  in  the  same  countries  as  those  in  which  the  best  clouds 
are  taken.  In  northern  climates  there  is  the  weak  power  of  a  low  son 
to  contend  against,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  haze  and  fog ;  while  near 
the  equator  the  absorbent  power  of  water  vapour  often  makes  the  expo- 
ure  too  long  for  successful  instantaneous  photography.  A  cubic.foot  of  air 
in  Colorado  will  often  contain  twelve  grains  of  water  vapour,  while  the 
same  volume  of  air  in  Italy  will  not  hold  more  than  two  or  three  grains 
of  the  same  water  stuff." 

How  true  the  facts  above  quoted  are,  in  all  except  the  photographic 
sense ! 

It  used  to  be  said  of  a  man  starting  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  that  hs 
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wtjt  a  bold  maa ;  but  to  oar  miiKb  Im  u  *  mad>  bolder  one  who  will 
attempt  thu  roaghly  to  ndnoe  pbotognphie  espoaQre  to  a  fixed  onit.  &o 
to  apeak,  and  ercriook  Iha  allowaiiew  that  have  to  be  made  for  the  varia- 
tions in  ebaneter  ol  Mbiwt  anJ  in  bchaTioor  of  chemicals  at  different 
timaa.  Thi*  alone  would  be  enough ;  we  «aj  noUiing  of  the  rariation* 
that  would  have  to  be  aspeetcd  in  the  •enaitire  platen. 

Again,  it  ia  nndoobtedljr  true  that  the  light  ol  tiopieal  regions  is  Tery 
ttroof— erode,  indeed.    Bat  did  it  ever  ooeor  to  those  who  photograph  in 
t'l.i^t  legioaa  that  web  intense  direct  soniight  easts  shadows  which  are 
'  dark  and  erada  ?    Did  it  erer  oeeor  to  them  that  fearing 


r-expoaom  Inan  the  brilliant  of  the  high  lights,  they  were  m  reality 

/  rtimlnff  the  ahadows  ?    The  old  photographic  maxim,  ■■  Expoee  lor 
•hadowa,  and  the  ligjits  will  take  eare  d  theouelTes,"  is  quite  as  tame 
at  the  preeent  day  aa  it  ever  waa. 

Bat  this  ia  not  all.  The  complaint  ia  aade  that  it  waa  instantaneous 
tipoanna,  at  "  snap-ahnia,"  that  lailad.  Can  it  really  be  poeaible  lor  a 
man  to  suppose  bda  ezposore  properly  legnlated  in  point  ol  chemical 

ct  when  he  "  snaps  "  indiscriminately  at  any  and  every  kind  of  snb- 
Whether  it  be  a  view  made  from  the  Teeael's  deck  eloee  in  shore 

Jaric  ImiHi'f  and  foreata,  or  a  view  ol  a  ship  with  her  aails  brilliantly 

ited  in  the  ann  ia  mid  ocean,  and  snppoae  the  same  lena,  same  stop, 
ume  drop,  and  aaae  plate  would  be  tiaed,  and  then  instead  of  ascribing 
the  laifairea  to  their  true  eaaaaa,  we  ahoold  have  spectroscopic  and 
meteoroicvcal  laMcna  pleaded  fax  behall  of  this  or  that  theory  aa  to  why 
the  lailnraa  ooeanad. 

The  old  saw,  "pnetiM  makca  perfect,"  if  laid  to  heart  by  thoea  who 
try  to  redoeethaeapoenraac<t*ulin»»fcli  plates  to  a  scientific  system, 

ild  be  worth  a  vael  deal  of  IheoKaiiic. 

I  efcra  the  faatrodnetioa  ol  gefariiaa  pMM,  when  the  wboU  paraphernalia 
lor  wet  coUodion  had  to  be  eairied  to  the  flald  and  t)>a  plalee  developed 
on  the  spot,  it  was  maob  eaiier  to  tell  aiaeliy  whether  the  plate  had  been 
aeeurat^  timed  or  not.  Taking  aa  avenge,  eonunooplaee  subjeet,  each, 
let  na  wy.  as  a  li^t-eehmied  stooe  hooee.  with  trees  pretty  close  to  it,  a 
good  operator  nacd  to  tad  that  the  eapceoiea  wonld  be  laitly  constant, 
wheth*  the  said  hooee  wae  hi  FUMaiphia.  CucUin  China,  or  Iceland. 
The  amoaatci  watery  vapoarpaiaeatia  Ike  air  was  not  taken  into  eon- 
aidsmiioo,  neither  were  the  rnaahelK  Uaea  ol  the  iiiecUueoope.  The 
openiec  ol  thoee  di^  kaww  fhat  ha  nut  be  petfeetty  familiar  with  hu 
lens,  aad  be  able  10  reekoa  what  lima  to  give  the  pfaUe  with  a  certain 
tiopi  He  abo  had  to  know  the  sanrtlvewe  of  hU  eoUodioB  aad  ailver 
bath,  aad  laakoa  tiMa  Iheae  kaowa  VMMlUiee  how  itcoag  the  developer 
thooM  be.  CompUaaled  aa  them  potela  may  teem  to  the  modem 
iiiialw,  it  WW  peaaiUe  to  |0  abeat  oae'a  work  on  the  a««ia«a  sobject 
QQOted  above  with  great  eertaialjr.  Maaj  operators  ol  the  pteeeat  day, 
UEe  the  OMWahavabata  •peaking  aboat.  seem  to  thiak  mete  of  ^ectro- 
Mopic  aad  metoowlBgimI  eharta  U—  ol  the  kaown  aeaAivenam  of  their 


The  trafaiinff  of  the  fya,  or  the  a«|airiac  of  photugiaphii  ▼><*(«.  to  put 
it  in  other  words,  eo«U  Sot  have  etafaaed  aay  great  ahaie  of  attention  in 
the  «aae  we  have  •tooted.  lb  return  lor  a  memaat  to  oar  eumple  ol  the 
wrt  aelladion  operator  :  so  important  part  ol  hia  boaiaeM  was  to  so  train 
his  si^  that  he  could  niiwtait  apotttrf :  aad  to  make  aay  (cogram  ia 
this  dfaeetieB,  he  had  to  atady  the  eoiew  od  lii^t  aad  shadow  exietfaig 
hiUeeabiecto:  thie  befag  done,  the  r<^  nee  of  the  eheoiieaU  waa  a 
comparativeiy  eaay  matter.  Bat  Iha  amateur  of  to-da(y  begiaa  by  dim- 
gardtaf  tmrpUa^  Uka  a  ccnsidewtjaa  of  dark  or  U^t  nbjecte-ol 
avera«t  oaee  like  the  house  with  Ireee.  or  of  onoMml  earn  like  white 
buHdiage  in  a  glaring  eon,  with  dark  ijpwaa  ticee  in  the  lungiound.  or, 
on  the  other  himd,  like  eotlagee  in  purks  ia  northern  cUmatea,  where  the 
tdUt^  ia  dark  and  heavy,  aad  easU  a  aoa^aeliaic  gloom  over  the  objeda 
below,  whieh  are  often  bcown  aad  green  ia  eotoor.  and  reqoire  esoeedingly 
long  atpoeurce. 

We  might  go  on  041  tmmtmm  to  give  eiimplas  of  tnbjeeta  differing  in 

it  chemical  aetinina.     Bat  we  hope  that  we  Ure  said  enough  to  set 

»Kiee  of  our  readara  to  thinking  a  little  who  might  sappoee  that  photo- 

grapUe  eipoaaree  eould  be  reduced  to  a  Axed  rale.    An  asssition  that  in- 

-'inlaaaaaa  aapcauree  hi  tropical  legiaaa  fail  Irom  ondertiming,  and  that 

'  eaam  ia  to  be  looked  lor  ia  dm  large  quantity  ol  water  in  the  atmo- 
.^bare,  ae  peoved  by  the  speetroMope.  la  vwy  misleading  to  the  practical 
pbotopapbar,  aad.  let  oa  add,  highly  nnaelentlfic.  Aa  we  have  been 
•«viag.  if  photographic  thning  eoold  be  made  a  fixed  or  mewhanical 

>ttar,  them  might  be  aa  opportunity  lor  a  cotiiitU'ration  of  these  other 

taetim  of  aiiaBea. 

A  trip  auMiil  the  world  with  the  photogrnihic  camera,  and  with  or 

ithoot  apoetTCaeepeaand  diarta,  la  a  vary  dtli^htfal  tiling.  We  Uot>e 
tliat  a  Rood  nambar  of  onr  atflere  may  be  flonanAte  enough  to  make  such 
an  one ;  Ihoee  wIm  eannot  #111  find  much  tnlertamment  in  reading  the 


Hon.  Balph  Abercromby's  bocdc,  entitled  Seat  and  Skies  in  Many  Lalitudef, 
which  is  the  work  wc  refer  to.  There  are  many  things  said  in  it  well 
worthy  of  being  remembered,  bnt  we  advise  all  who  read  it  to  forget  the 
ideas  advanced  by  the  author  on  photographic  exposures. 

—American  Journal  uj  Pliotogra^iliy.  Ellersub  Waujice. 


REMABKS  ON  THE  AUTOiLYrHIC  OH  HALFTONE 
EXORAVIXG  PROCESS. 

Yestebdat,  as  I  sat  in  a  restaurant,  in  company  with  some  friends  at  onr 
midday  meal,  a  peddler  entered  the  room,  and,  catching  the  crowd  ui  a 
spirit  of  unnanal  hilarity,  he  waa  permitted  to  4isplay  his  wires.  From 
a  paper-covered  handle  that  waa  swung  over  his  arm  be  slipped  oat  a 
number  of  prints,  which  he  vaunted  as  "  steel-engraving  photographs,"  a 
term  that  natanlly  very  much  amased  me,  posted  a.s  I  supposed  myself 
to  be  in  the  ina  and  outs  of  the  graphic  arts,  and  particularly  in  the 
mysteries  of  photographic  processes. 

The  prints  were  lithographic  reproductions  of  steel  engravings,  ineliid- 
ing  a  nnmber  of  well-known  picturn  by  German  and  French  artists, 
refcodooed  by  what  was  probably  frme  moditication  of  the  anastatio 
procees,  and  printed  in  all  likelihood  from  zinc.  Fire  cents  apiece  waa 
the  price  for  the  pieturea  on  18  >  Ui  paper  of  good  weight  and  qoality, 
and  out  of  Ihat.flva  cento  the  "  fakir  "  and  the  jobber,  the  printer  and 
the  paper  manufacturer,  had  each  to  make  a  profit. 

One  of  onr  party,  having  in  mere  sport  bought  a  pair  representing 
Bideanz's  "  Fishing  "  and  ■'  Hunting  "  soenee,  presented  the  prints  to  me, 
aad  on  my  saying  laughingly  that  I  wonld  find  it  embarrassing  to  throw 
them  away,  and  doubly  ao  to  carry  them  home,  he  remarked  mora 
soberly  that  their  cbeapaam  didn't  dcuoct  from  their  beauty,  and  that 
twenty-five  years  ago  they  wonld  have  been  wortli  five  dollars  each,  aad 
would  have  lound  a  plaoe  on  the  parloor  walla  of  men  richer  than  any  of 
our  party.  That  vraa  true,  and  ita  tignifioanoe,  whiltf'wcll  calculated  to 
"  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale,"  may  yet  more  signally  serve  aa  an 
index  of  the  marvelloaa  advances  latterly  acoompliKlicd  in  this  field  ol 
eomUaed  iadoatry  aad  art  Great  at  has  been  the  development  of  every 
feature  ol  our  modem  life,  it  is  impossiMe  to  revert  to  any  single  direction 
ol  hnman  effort  which  haa  done  s<>  mu  h  towards  raising  the  maaaea  to 
the  culture-level  of  the  elaaaes  as  the  achievements  of  science  in  the 
domain  of  the  graphic  arts. 

Just  fifty  years  ago  Oagnerro'a  discovery  waa  published  to  the  world, 
and  in  the  same  year  Mnngo  I'onion  recorded  the  tir^t  notice  of  the 
light-sensitive  propertiee  ol  chromic  compounds.  Twenty-five  years 
later  the  germs  of  the  eoUotypic  proeesics  were  jnst  being  hatched  out, 
and  to-day  the  brood  of  photographic,  coUotypic,  and  ohemi-glyphic 
proeessee  has  become  so  nnmeroua  that  only  a  special  committee  of  some  , 
futiue  pan-graphic  convention  will  ever  manage  to  get  their  very  names 
nntongied. 

Lateet,  and  perhaps  the  greatest,  amidst  this  fast  increasing  legion  of 
aceompliahed  facts  is  the  "  halMone,"  the  "  cross-line,"  or,  as  I  propoaed 
some  yean  ago  to  term  it,  the  "  antoglyphic  "  process.  Autographs  ol 
the  original  sahieoU  in  engraved  form  these  pictures  are — "  autoglyphs  " 
itf4k^M^gt  eesiM  of  the  word,  and  hence  the  name.  Kumeroas  other 
meAeSeptoAice  "  half -tones ; "  these  autoglyphs  can  be  made  with  grain 
or  stipple  as  well  as  "  cross-line."  To  term  them  tha  ■'  Joncstype,"  the 
"  Browntype,"  or  the  "  Smithtype  "  process  would  be  abstird  in  view  of 
their  history,  and,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  that  some  senaible  generia 
term  be  choeen  by  which  to  designata  this  new  achievement  in  the 
graphic  arte.  I  am  not  anaware  of  Meiasenbacb's  deserts  in  connezian 
with  the  development  of  theee  newest  methods  of  graphic  rfprodastton, 
and  am  ecgnisant  of  much,  at  least,  of  what  lias  bseu  accomplished  in 
the  same  direction  by  othsn  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is,  how- 
ever, too  early  in  point  ol  time  and  too  late  in  point  of  my  allotted  space 
to  permit  an  historical  disquisition  of  the  rubject. 

To  thoee  practically  interested  in  its  application,  a  few  words  regard- 
ing its  technics  may  be  of  moment.  The  Krecn  of  alternate  opaque  and. 
traaaparent  lines  may  be  used  over  the  picture  to  be  copied  outside  the 
camera,  or  in  the  plato  holder,  close  to  the  sensitive  plate.  The  piotare 
may  be  copied  directly  by  reflected  light,  or  a  dispositive  of  it  con  be 
prepared  and  the  lined  negative  produied  from  it  by  tnmsmittcd  light. 
The  Utter  procedure  is  preferable  for  quality  of  result,  the  former  fot 
rapidity  of  execution  and  saving  of  labour.  The  important  preie- 
qiiisito  to  quality  in  cither  case  is  a  perfect  line  somen.  A  photo- 
gm|>hio  copy  of  a  line  "  tint "  reduced  from  n  ccarre  ruled  original  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  linee  of  the  screen  number  from  110  to  140  to 
the  inch  is  tha  simplest  screen  that  can  be  dcvi>ed  ;  but  simple  a;  this 
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pRMadoM  appMra,  the  prooras  U  very  dilBcuU  in  practice,  by  reason  of 
tbe  tact  that  the  lUghtest  Tariations  from  perfect  regularity  of  the 
alternate  lines  and  ipaoes  become  aoocntoated  in  the  copy,  and  increas- 
ingly »o  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  reduction.  Hence,  in  advanced 
praetioe,  a  line  Bcrecn  ruled  \fith  the  requisite  number  of  lines  directly  in 
a  ruling  machine  of  proper  congtruction  is  found  to  be  necessary.  The 
first  requisite  of  such  a  ruling  machine  is  a  perfect,  or  rather  a  "  per- 
fected "  screw.  A  perfect  screw  is  almost  an  ideality  ;  there  have  been 
eonstmcted  a  few  that  approached  pretty  nearly  complete  perfection,  to 
be  used  for  rnling  micrometric  scales,  and  more  especially  for  ruling 
difFraction  gratings  ;  but  the  screw  for  ruling  an  autoglyphic  screen-plate 
will  be  sufficiently  accurate  when  ordinarily  perfected.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  grinding  a  lathe-cut  screw  with  a  long  segmented  nut  until  all 
variations  of  pitch  have  been  practically  eliminated. 

Tbe  most  perfect  line  screens  that  I  have  thus  far  devised  are  made  by 
ruling  a  tint  on  a  piece  of  thin  mirror-glass  through  a  film  of  wax,  and 
then  etcliing  the  glass  with  hydrofluoric  acid.  Printing  ink  is  then 
mbbed  into  the  etched  lines,  and  the  result  is  a  screen  of  perfectly  opaque 
and  transparent  lines,  clearly  and  sharply  defined.  The  screens 
produce  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  resnlts  as  compared  with  any 
obtained  photographically.  I  have  projected  the  making  of  an  opti- 
cally perfect  sieve  of  cross-lines  by  making  an  electrolytic  deposit  on 
the  etched  depressions  of  a  cross-lined  plate,  prepared  as  above  noted, 
which  would  give  the  opaque  lines  without  the  diffracting  or  reflecting 
effects  of  the  glass  screens,  but  have  thus  far  not  had  the  time  to  carry 
this  design  into  execution,  and  am  not  altogether  assured  that  the  gain 
in  result  would  compensate  the  effort. 

The  development  of  the  autoglyphic  process  is  manifestly  destined  to 
mark  a  more  important  era  in  the  progress  of  the  graphic  arts  than  any 
other  method  of  graphic  reproduction  since  the  inception  of  photography 
itself.  Its  influence  in  the  dissemination  of  intelligence  is  already  making 
itself  felt  in  the  pages  of  standard  and  current  publications  everywhere, 
and  its  value  as  an  adjunct  in  raising  the  standard  of  art  culture  and  of 
artistic  appreciation  is  commensurate  with  its  almost  limitless  possi- 
bilities. It  is  the  graphic  metiiod  of  (he  future,  combining,  as  it  does,  in 
a  higher  degree  than  any  other,  the  illustrative  and  the  (esthetic  elements 
of  art.  Louis  Edwabd  Levy. 

— Awteriean  Annual  of  Photography. 


LITHO  -  HELIOGEAVUBE. 
BSCENTI.T,  writes  Ottomar  Volkmer  in  the  American  Annual,  1  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  in  the  offices  of  the  Dutch  general-staff  at  the 
Hague  a  peculiar  method  of  lithography,  upon  which  is  based  a  process 
Of  htho-heliogravnre,  invented  by  Director  Charles  Eckstein.  With  it 
half-tone  reproductions  from  original  photographs  are  printed  in  mono- 
^rome,  or  if  desired  in  colour  by  one  process  of  printing. 

A  very  carefully  and  accurately  made  line  or  ruled  stone  is  the  basis  of 
the  method.  In  the  first  place,  a  lithographic  stone  of  superior  quality 
is  polished  with  oxalic  acid  and  water,  and  then  coated  uniformly  with  a 
very  thin  asphaltum  soluti  m,  composed  of  five  part?  asphaltum,  six  parts 
of  white  wax,  aud  six  parts  of  stearic  acid  to  which,  while  boiling,  is 
added  two  parts  of  aoJa  solution.  This  tolerably  hard  compound  is  then 
dissolved  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  filtered,  and  kept  in  well-stoppered 
bottles.  By  pouring  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  solution  upon  the  centre 
of  the  stone,  and  by  distributing  it  evenly  all  over  by  means  of  a  litho- 
graphic ink  roller,  a  very  thin  film  of  light-brown  colour  is  produced 
With  the  luhng  machine  and  the  very  fine  point  of  a  diamond  very  fine. 
parallel  lines  are  then  so  closely  drawn  over  the  whole  surface  that  the 
stone's  surface  will  apparently  present  one  single  tone.  Kight  of  these 
lines  occupy  the  space  of  one  millimetre.  A  border  of  wax  half  a  cm.  in 
height  is  then  fastened  around  the  edges  of  the  stone  preparatory  to  etch- 
ing. To  do  so  the  stone  is  placed  in  a  tray  of  sufficient  dimensions,  set 
horizontally  with  the  aid  of  a  spirit  level  and  fastened  down  with  screws. 
The  first  etching  solution,  previously  prepared,  consists  of  0-10  parts  of 
chemically  pure  nitric  acid,  fix  parts  of  30  deg.  alcohol,  and  35  parts  of 
distilled  water.  It  must  be  poared  over  tho'stone  with  one  sweep,  and 
allowed  to  act  for  jaU  one  half  of  a  minute,  after  which  the  stone  is 
washed  rapidly,  dried,  oiled,  and  the  a-phaltum  washed  away  with  spirits 
of  turpentine.  The  stone,  when  rolled  in  with  colour,  is  then  ready  for 
making  transfers  and  forms  the  so-cilled  mother-stone  {Mutter  Raster- 
ttein.) 

Transfers  can  now  ba  made,  accord  ng  a>  the  character  of  the  original 
photograph  to  be  reproduced  may  demand,  either  in  parallel  lines  direct 
from  tl.6  or:jiinal  stoae,  or  by  rejeitel  trimf erring  and  crossing  of  the 
original  lines,  once,  twice,  ihrer,  or  four  time'.     The  latter  produces  a 


star-like  grain,  well  adapted  for  litho-heliogravure  work.  To  transfer 
the  line-work,  a  well-polished  stone  is  prepared  with  asphaltum  solution 
and  work  continued  in  the  following  manner : — In  the  first  place  a  print 
of  the  mother-stone  must  be  made  upon  transfer  paper,  then  slightly 
moistened  on  its  reverse  side,  squeegeed  upon  the  surface  of  the  polished 
stone,  and  when  partly  dry,  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  warm  water, 
when  the  paper  will  come  off  and  leave  the  line  transfer  upon  the  plate. 
After  washing  well  with  water,  a  second  transfer,  with  its  lines  crossing 
those  of  the  first  in  right  angles  can  then  be  made,  forming  thus  the  so- 
called  hatching  of  lines,  or  the  manipulation  be  repeated,  each  additio  nal 
transfer  crossing  the  lines  of  the  first  in  more  or  less  acute  angles. 
Finally  the  transfer  is  dusted  in  with  fine  collophonium  powder,  any 
surplus  of  it  removed  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  the  oollophomom 
melted  on  to  the  transfer  with  ether. 

The  next  step  in  producing  a  litho-heUogravure  is  to  make  from  a 
clear  and  well-defined  photographic  negative  a  diapositive  on  pigment 
paper,  sensitised  with  potassium  bichromate,  and  with  an  exposure  to 
light  of  from  ten  to  thirty  minutes.  The  positive  print  is  then  slightly 
moistened  with  cold  water,  and  with  the  pigment  side  down  squeegeed 
upon  the  lined  stone ;  then  in  a  suitable  trough  treated  with  warm  water, 
of  from  40  to  45  deg.  C,  when  after  the  expiration  of  about  five  minutes 
the  paper  begins  to  loosen,  and  can  then  be  Ufted  off.  By  constantly 
rocking  the  stone,  and  allowing  warm  water  to  run  over  it  to  and  fro, 
the  carbon  print  develops  and  stands  out  clear  and  bright.  It  is  a 
negative  copy.  The  stone  must  then  be  dried  spontaneously  with  great 
care,  wliich  requires  from  five  to  six  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  it  is  ready  for  etching. 

The  etching  fluid  is  ferric  chloride  of  different  concentration,  40,  37, 
33,  and  30  deg.  Beaum6,  respectively.  Etching  is  commenced  with  the 
40  deg.  solution.  The  ferric  chloride  attacks  first  the  portions  of  the 
thin  but  hard  pigment  film  still  remaining,  dissolves  it,  and  finds  way  to 
the  openings  between  the  lines,  eats  into  the  stone  and  produces  the 
deepest  parts  of  the  gravnie.  The  action  upon  the  thicker  portions  of 
the  pigment  film  is  slower,  hut  that  also  yields,  and  the  etching  con- 
tinues for  awhile,  but  with  less  force  aud  rapidity. 

Practice  and  a  well-educated  eye  determines  when  and  in  what  succes- 
sion the  etching  fluid  in  different  strengths  should  be  employed.  The 
30  deg.  solution  naturally  is  used  last  of  all,  and  the  large  amount  of 
water  is  capable  of  dissolving  tlie  whole  of  the  pigment  film  still  remain- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  required  depth  of  etching  and  the  desired  character 
is  attained,  the  stone  is  removed  to  a  trough  and  thoroughly  washed 
under  a  spray  of  water.  The  surface  is  then  flowed  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine to  wash  away  the  asphaltum,  washed  again  in  water  several 
times,  and  dried  finally  either  in  the  sun  or  by  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  a  room.     The  lines  are  now  deeply  etched  on  the  stone. 

The  etching  is  then  oiled,  inked,  and  treated  otherwise  as  required  by 
lithogravure  methods.  If  it  is  desired  to  print  from  a  heliographic 
stone  proofs  in  more  than  one  colour,  the  whole  of  it  is  first  tamponed 
with  a  local  or  general  tone,  grey,  violet,  or  brown,  as  the  character  of 
the  picture  may  demand,  and  by  marking  out  the  respective  portions  of 
its  single  colours  tamponed  upon  the  ground  tone.  A  very  slight  touch 
with  a  tampon  will  deposit  a  sufficient  amount  of  pigment.  If  all  the 
different  colours  have  been  applied  a  print  can  at  once  be  made. 

The  results  are  really  very  fine,  and  the  colour  effect  is  astonishing. 

Herr  Director  Eckstein  exhibited  such  prints  in  Paris,  and  earned 
universal  approbation  and  the  acknowledgments  of  connoisseurs. 


NOTES  FROM  NEWCASTLE. 

We  are  having  moat  miserable  weather  here,  about  one  fine  day  in  four- 
teen, and,  strange  to  say,  the  sale  of  demon  and  other  "  detectives"  is 
almost  as  brisk  as  in  the  summer  season,  so  I  am  informed  by  a  photo- 
grapher dealer  in  town,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  statement. 
This  seems  to  me  one  of  those  tilings  "  no  fellow  can  understand,"  but  I 
suppose  it's  all  right  for  the  traders. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Welford,  of  Birmingham,  has  been  visiting  Newcastle  during 
this  late  festive  season.  Mr.  Welford,  himself  «n  litterateur,  is  a  member 
of  a  well-known  literary  family  resident  at  Gosforth,  near  Newcastle. 
Mr.  Welford,  who  deUvered  a  couple  of  lectures  during  his  stay  with 
limelight  illustrations,  is  a  capital  lecturer.  One  of  these  lectures, 
entitled  a  Day  with  a  Detective  Camera,  was  a  great  success ;  but  I  am 
afraid  the  pictures  shown  would  not  be  much  encouragement  for  any  one 
to  "  go  in  "  for  a  detective. 

Mr.  Auty,  of  Tynemouth,  the  well-known  landscape  and  marine  photo- 
grapher, whose  name  has  appeared  with  more  or  less  success  at  every 
exhibition  of  importance  in  recent  years,  has  taken  a  partner,  with  the 
new  year,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Richard  E.  Ruddock,  formerly  with 
Messrs.  W.  &  D.  Dovn  :y,  of  London,  and  who  has  been  Mr.  Auty's  chief 
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vpentar  and  wtooeher  duriog  the  paat  Sts  yaan.  Mr.  Anty'i  ■tndio  ia 
ooe  of  the  b«t  in  or  oat  o(  Loodoo,  and  ia  ooa  ol  the  faw  "  bnilt  entirely 
lot  the  pnrpcM,"  not  a  converted  attic,  bam,  or  outhonae.  A  fine  Bbow 
•ad  reeep4iMi  room  open*  oot  into  a  coaaanratory,  tbanea  to  tba  atodio  a 
veU-Ughted  room,  baTi^  a  langlli  of  o«er  forty  feet ;  two  dwaainfl  rooms 
are  proridad,  and  thar*  are  a  aoopie  of  dark  rooma  alao — all  on  the 
gronnd  floor.  Abore,  there  are  ofliee,  work,  and  atore  rooma,  retoucher's 
atelier,  dt«.,  and  alw  abore,  oeenpying  nearly  all  the  remaining  space,  is 
the  priotar'i  domain,  with  ample  room  for  a  large  and  increasing  oatpot 
aad  anlaigiDg  and  aensitising  rooms. 

Tba  Naweastia  Society's  Ethihition  ia,  I  hear,  malung  aatistactory  pro- 
Kieaa,  and  in  a  tew  days  jmtftttmtm  wSU  be  in  the  baada  o(  exhibitors. 
There  will  be  the  oaoal  iiiiliiniiiiaiita  ia  the  form  of  medals  and  well- 
arranged  iliwta,  and  the  Jodgea  ehoaea  will,  I  am  snr«,  sive  erery  satis- 
faction. I  beUawa  Meaara.  Barkaa  A  Son  are  anxioos  to  hare  a  show  at 
the  same  time  of  apparataa  and  photo-meehanieal  prodaetions.  I  hope 
they  will  be  sneetasful.  as  we  bare  hitherto  had  no  exhibition  of  this 
kind  that  I  am  awafa  of ;  at  the  same  Ham  I  think  the  Society  did  well 
nal  ioleaeh  tUehmiefa. 

From  a  psvMpaatoe  of  the  Chiwiats'  and  AasistaaU'  Aaeoeiation.  I  see 
'Mr.  rik> '~  name  down  for  a  paper  oa  Pkoto-ttierograflu  with  Limelight 
l'J.\utratfiu,  in  February.  D.  D. 


NOVELIIES  IN  APPABATC8  FOB  1890. 
LondoB  manotaetoran  aad  snpply  Arms  are  abeady  be- 
ta the  w^  of  pieparing  norclties  to  introdnoa  and 
[  the  teiheeniiac  aaaaoa,  iriUch  it  ia  anticipated  will  be  one 
I  proapanly. 

theee  the  Iioadoa  Steiauaeopfa  and  Photographic  Company, 
haa  Jost  eomplcted  a  caaiara;  the  chief  taatoraa  have  been 
I  by  patent  in  a  sariea  of  atylaa  aad  aiias  ilsaarrlng  special  aotice. 
It  ie  Jasfgnitiil  the  "  Artiat'a  **  head  eamera,  the  external  appearance  of 
arbiab,  when  aboot  to  be  diaehai|id,  k  shown  in  the  cot. 


yifaaor 
IteMi 


Oa  aiamining  this  aaoaera  we  diaeover  that  oompaetneas  is  a  primary 
that  lor  qnartar-plalea  ■taaaartag  Are  iaehaa  ia  breadth,  fire  and 
lattar  iaehaa  ia  depth,  aad  ais  and  a  half  iaebea  in  height, 
laaida  of  thaaa  diaensioas  are  eoalaifead  three  don  Hie  dark  slidee,  the 
Uoa,  aad  a  rather  large  finder.  The  dikrk  shatter  slide  drawi  dowawarda, 
whieh  i«,  we  think,  a  rslasble  fnlors,  beeanse  if  there  dose  tuqnP*i>  to  be 
a  leakage  of  light,  that  radiated  from  the  gioood  is  so  feeble  aa  not  to  do 
harm.  The  slidaa  of  tbia  eamera  are  adapted  for  either  glaaa 
or  Alma.  The  laaa  shatter  is  cleverly  eonstrocted,  and  ia  soitable 
time  or  iaataataaaona  eipoaani.  The  Artist's  camera  ia  made 
Ubm  iiMa.  via.,4aarter-plate,  Ave  by  tear,  aad  halt-plate. 
We  wen  abowa  a  Aaaly  flaiahad  eaaara  of  the  elaaa  daacribad,  a 
taiaiiaila  of  ooa  whieh  had  beea  laada  ae  a  speeiee  of  Chriataiaa  gift  (tor 
«Bae  adadrar  either  of  the  camera  or  the  lady)  to  H.B.H.  the  Priaeeaa  of 
Waha,  a  la^y  the  veiy  eieatioa  of  wfaoae  aame  warms  the  heart  of  every 
with  photography.  It  waa  in  Bassia  leather,  and  no  brasa 
with  gold. 

Ia  Ifaa  Aadan  of  tbcea  eaaiaraa  we  ohaarred  that  the  cap  plate  of  the 
grnnd  glaas  oa  the  top  waa  protected  by  a  cover,  which  folded  flat  down 
to  protaet  the  grooad  glaaa,  bat  whieb,  when  liberated  by  a  tooch  opon  a 
bottoo,  iaataalty  reee  op,  beiag  iapiOad  Ihateto  by  a  spring.  The  Artist 
•aMsra  ia  made  ia  aaMial  siaaa  aad  variooa  forma,  the  saaie  geaeral 
idea  of  eoaatoattioa  yarvadiag  thaaa  all. 

The  ••  Twfa  "  Artiat  is  aade  for  6  x  4  pUt««.  and  baa  twoleaaaaezaeUy 
alike.  Both  are  aetaaled  by  oae  rack  and  pinion,  aad  the  iaiages  on  the 
fladar  asd  on  the  aaaailiw  plate  are  idantinsl.  The  artiat  haa  merely  to 
keep  hie  siyaa  •■  the  greaad  gtaae,  a  tfaomb  aad  AagK  on  tha  foeoaaiag 


arrangement,  and  a  spare  thamb  on  the  trigger,  and  when  the  auspicioas 
moment  arrives,  and  he  sees  that  everything  is  composed  aright  and  as 
sharp  as  he  desires  it  to  be,  he  presses  the  trigger,  and  all  is  over. 

The  "  Dispatch  "  detective  is  either  a  Detective  or  a  Dispatch.  We 
show  it  botli  closed  and  opened.  Objection  has  frequently  been  taken  to 
the  so-called  Detective  cameras 
being  so  palpably  a  eamera  to 
even  an  ordinary  obeerver  that 
the  word  "  Detective  "  waa  a  mis- 
nomer. The  Company,  knowing 
this,  have  carefally  striven  to 
make    the   "Dispatch"   Detective 


Camera  as  ranch  like  a  dispatch 

case  and  as  little  like  a  eamera  as 

poesible.  Lens,  shatters,  and  elides 

are  all  inside  and  Mddrn  fmm  vieie, 

as  will  be  seen  ia  the  diagram 

the  shatter  being  set  and  released 

by  the  preaanre  of  a  email  batton  on  the  outside.    The  camera  is  fitted 

with  two  eapiUl  findera  for  vertical  and  horizontal  piotares,  and  the  dark 

slides  are  so  arranged  that  with 
ordinary  care  it  is  impossible  to 
expoee  the  same  plate  twice.  The 
box  containing  the  camera  is  most 
neatly  covered  with  daik  green 
Uusaia  leather,  and  opens  and 
■hate  with  an  automatic  lock,  so 
that  it  is  quite  safe.  The  shatter 
is  easily  regulated  tor  various 
speeds,  from  one  second  to  one- 
one-hundredth  of  a  seoond,  by 
means  of  turning  a  small  screw 
at  tbe  top,  and  the  focus  is  regu« 
lated  for  wtfions  distances  in  the 
aame  manner  by  a  batton  at  tbe 
aide. 
We  have  a  very  atrong  regard  tor  binocular  cameras,  and  hence  we 

have  a  sympathetic  affectioa  tor  an  '•  Artist "  stereoscopic  hand  camera 

introdnoed  by  the  Company,  of  which  we  give  two  views,  one  when  the 

iaatnunent  is  bcin?  carried  in  the  band  and  the  other  when  set  up  tor 


action.  It  is  worked  in  the  same  way  as  the  others ;  indeed,  the  same 
leading  idea  pervades  all  the  cameras  here  noticed.  Efficiency  and 
portability  combined  are  their  characteristics. 


STEBE08C0PIC  PHOTOGRAPHT. 
PamaiM  it  may  not  be  generally  known  among  photographers  of  the  present 
day  that  a  eamera  with  two  lenses,  or  a  twin-lens  camera,  as  the  proper 
teefanical  phrase  goes,  ia  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  malung  of  stereo- 
scopic photographs.  Two  pictures  must  indeed  be  made,  and  the  two, 
moreover,  must  not  be  made  from  the  same  standpoint.  It  might  be 
asked,  then,  whether  a  single  lens  could  do  the  work  by  throwing  the 
image  on  the  right  and  the  left  sides  of  an  oblong  plate  in  saooession. 
We  should  answer  that  this  is  not  only  possible,  but  that  in  many  oases 
reanlta  superior  to  anything  that  the  twin-lens  eamera  could  perform 
would  be  obtained.  This  is  because  the  single-lens  apparatus  admits  of 
any  required  interval  of  separation  for  the  two  halves  of  the  piotore; 
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while  in  the  twin-lenB  camera,  w  atiwUy  seen,  ttie  inteiral  (represented, 
o(  courM,  by  the  oentrei  of  Uie  lenses)  is  fixed,  tlierebj  necessitating  that 
all  aubjecta  indiscriminately,  vhetber  distant  or  near,  be  photographed 
with  the  lenses  standing  at  the  same  fixed  distance  from  each  other. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  let  as  say  that  a  singU-Ieiis  camera  can 
never  bo  used  for  m.iking  instantaneons  views  of  moving  bodies,  inas- 
mnch  a.s  the  very  natnrc  of  the  work  requires  that  the  exposures  of  the 
twui  pictures  be  made  at  the  same  moment  of  time. 

It  is  true  that  f  ingle  lens  stereoscopic  cameras  are  now  almost  obsolete, 
bnt  it  is  also  tme  that  views  where  much  distance  is  incht'ic>l  have  not 
be«!i  improved  by  the  use  of  the  twin-lens  camera,  because  ihe  separation 
between  the  centres  of  the  lenses  is  not  sulhcieut  to  give  effective  relief  in 
the  finished  picture.  Just  as  the  perception  of  solid  objects  and  dis:ances 
depends  upon  the  conjoined  action  of  our  two  eyes,  whith  are  separated 
by  an  interval  of,  say.  two  and  a  halt  inches,  so  t)ie  apparent  relief  in  the 
stereoscopic  slide  depends  upon  a  proper  interval  of  separation  between 
the  lenses.  And  practice  has  proven  tl:at  the  greater  the  distance  at 
which  the  subject  stands  from  the  camera  the  greater  must  be  the  dis- 
tance between  the  lenses. 

IngcniooB  theories  have  been  advanced  to  prove  that  the  lenses  of  a 
Btereoecopio  camera  should  be  separated  by  the  same  distance  as  the 
homan  eyes,  but  the  practical  proof  tliat  these  ideas  are  false  will  soon  be 
seen  by  the  following  experiment: — Photograph  a  large  ball,  say  a  foot  in 
size,  with  a  twin-lens  camera,  at  a  distance  of  four  feet,  with  the  lenses 
separated  two  and  a  half  inches,  which  is  a  fair  average  for  the  separation 
of  tlie  eyes.  Now  photograph  a  range  of  mountains  twehe  or  fifteen  miles 
aw;>y  with  the  same  outfit,  taking  care  not  to  include  objects  very  close  in 
the  foreground.  It  will  at  once  be  seen,  when  the  view^  are  placed  in  the 
steIeo^cope,  tliat  the  ball  is  distorted  so  as  to  look  like  a  cylinder  with 
its  end  towards  the  observer,  while  the  mountain  view  presents  so  little 
of  the  characteristic  rehef  of  the  stereoscope  that  it  might  almost  as  well 
have  been  made  with  a  single  lens  on  a  single  plate. 

In  other  w^ords.  then,  the  amount  0/  stereoscopic  relief  in  the  stereo- 
scopic picture  depends  partly  upon  the  distance  of  the  subject  from  the 
camera,  and  partly  upon  the  separation  distance  of  tlie  lenses.  The 
greater  the  distance  of  the  subject  from  the  camer-i,  the  greater  ought  to 
be  the  interval  of  separation  between  the  lenses,  or  wha'.  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  between  the  points  from  which  the  twin  views  are  taken. 

In  the  earher  days  of  landscape  photography,  views  weie  taken  almost 
exclusively  with  the  single-lens  camera.  An  oblong  plate  holder  was  used, 
and  th»camera  was  shifted  from  side  to  side  between  the  two  exposures. 
The  top  of  the  tripod  was  arranged  like  a  small  table,  with  a  scale  of 
inches  marked  off  from  left  to  right,  and  a  thumbscrew  attachment  for 
clamping  the  camera  tirmly  at  any  desired  point  of  the  table.  The 
manipulations  were  quickly  and  easily  done.  The  plate  being  prepared 
and  the  view  focnssed,  the  holder  was  set  iu  the  camera  so  that  the  riDht 
side  of  the  plate  was  exposed,  the  camera  being  at  the  hit-hand  side  of 
the  table.  The  exposure  being  finished,  the  camera  was  shifted  over  to 
the  right  si.le,  and  the  left  sile  of  the  plate  exposed  by  shilling  the  holder 
also.  This  gave  a  negative  that  needed  no  cutting  apart  and  transposi- 
tion of  the  two  sides,  but  which,  when  finished,  was  ready  for  the  printer. 

In  the  course  of  our  articles  written  in  this  journ.al  for  tlie  improvement 
and  entertainment  of  onr  readers,  wo  have  fiequentlv  mentioned  the 
albumen  transparencies  made  by  the  late  .Af.  Ferrier,  of  Paris.  We  have 
always  stated  that  their  quality  was  unsurpassed ;  iudeed,  that  they 
might  be  called  classical  models  of  the  photographer's  art.  We  refer  to 
them  again,  in  order  to  say  that  the  collection  included  a  large  number 
of  stereoscopic  transparencies  of  distant  landscapes,  which  were  made 
with  the  wide  interval  of  separation  just  spoken  of.  No  other  arrange- 
ment of  the  apparatus  could  have  given  the  fine  relief  and  beautiful  suc- 
cession of  receding  planes  of  distance. 

A  point  in  favour  of  this  single-lens  apparatus  is  its  cheapness  and 
simplicity.  The  most  modest  6x4  inch  camera,  with  a  cheap  single 
meniscus  view-lens,  could  be  made  to  do  good  work,  and  if  an  oblong 
plate  holder  for  the  «  y  T,  inch  plate  could  not  be  had,  the  two  5  x  4  inch 
plates,  in  an  ordinarj-  double  holder,  eould  be  exposed  in  succession.  In 
selecting  the  view,  the  position  of  some  prominent  object  at  or  near  the 
centre  of  the  plate  should  be  noted,  so  that,  when  the  camera  is  shifted 
to  the  other  side,  the  same  object  shall  come  upon  the  same  point  of  the 
plate. 

Everybody  who  has  worked  stereoscopic  photography  knows  that  the 
pr.nt  from  the  negative  made  by  a  twin-lens  camera  must  be  cut  Uirough 
the  imddle  and  Uie  sides  transpoMd  in  mounting.  If  this  were  not  done, 
tlie  picture  would  present  the  paradoxical  appearance  of  the  distant  objects 
being  nearer  at  hand  than  the  near  ones  themselves.  This  curious  effect 
tias  been  called  pseudoscopic. 

The  labour  involved  in  trimming  and  mounting  stereoscopic  prints  is 


considerable,  and  if  the  work  be  done  commercially,  adds  a  good  deal  to 
the  cost.  It  can  be  avoided  by  cutting  the  original  negative  and  trans, 
posing  the  two  halves,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  bring  the  centres 
of  the  twin  pictuies  at  the  proper  distance  from  each  other  laterally,  as 
well  as  precisely  equidistant  from  the  bottom  or  base  line.  For  instance, 
if  the  centre  point  of  one  of  the  twin  negatives  were  a  quarter  or  three- 
eighths  cf  an  inch  higher  than  the  other,  the  pictures  could  uot  be  made 
to  combine  well  when  viewed  in  the  stereoscope.  Complaints  would  then 
be  made  that  it  was  a  strain  npon  the  eyes  to  look  at  them. 

Now,  supposing  the  negatives  to  be  made  on  paper  or  on  films,  the 
accurate  adjustment  spoken  of  will  be  an  easy  matter.  But  if  made  on 
glass  plates,  where  the  diamond  has  to  be  used  for  cutting,  the  risk  of 
damage  to  the  negative  is  very  great  indeed.  Not  only  is  this  true  on 
aecount  of  the  skill  required  in  handling  the  diamond,  but  also  because, 
when  a  finished  negative  is  cut  through  the  back,  the  gelatine  film  is  very 
apt  to  tear  or  lift  itself  up  from  the  glass  at  the  line  of  incision.  A  gentle- 
man of  much  experience  informs  us  that  it  is  uot  his  custom  to  cut  original 
negatives  in  this  manner,  but  to  reproduce  them  on  glass  and  cut  the 
duplicates,  if  the  number  of  prints  desired  makes  it  worth  while.  Amateurs 
would  do  well  to  observe  the  same  caution  with  valuable  negatives. 

— American  Journal  of  Photography.  Ellebslie  Wallace. 


jForcign  |lotes  mtt  i^ctog. 


Sometime  ago  the  French  photographer,  Nadar,  supplemented  an  inter- 
view with  the  celebrated  old  Chevreul,  then  in  his  hundredth  year,  by  the 
employment  of  the  photographic  camera,  a  number  of  photographs  of 
the  old  savant  being  taken  at  short  intervals  duriug  the  conversation, 
Tlie  Fi'iiaro  has  recently  adopted  a  similar  jjlan  iu  interviewing  General 
Loulanger.  An  interviewer,  reinforced  by  an  instantaneous  photographer, 
was  despatched  to  Jersey  to  fix  for  posterity,  not  only  the  words  of  "  the 
biave  General,"  but  also  the  varying  gi-stures  and  expressions  for  which 
he  appears  to  be  famous.  The  result  is  to  supply  an  article  illustrated 
by  a  variety  of  views  of  the  General  in  all  possible  poses — in  profile,  in 
full,  now  standing,  now  sitting,  at  times  benevolently  smiling,  gazing 
enrapturingly  towards  heaven,  or  angry  and  threatening — presumably 
when  alluding  to  his,  for  the  present,  successful  enemies.  One  is  thus 
presented  with  an  accurate  idea  of  exactly  how  he  sits  at  his  desk;  how  he 
smokes  a  cigar— a  sight  which  those  who  were  present  at  the  Bonlangist 
banquet  last  summer  will  remember  only  too  well,  and  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  photograph ;  how  he  shakes  the  reporter's  hand— a  ceremony 
which  less  magnanimous  individuals  when  interviewed  are  often  sorely 
tempted  to  omit :  in  fine,  one  beholds  Boulanger  exactly  as  he  lives, 
moves,  and  has  liis  being— when  on  show.  Were  English  journalists 
and  photographers  to  combine  in  a  similar  way,  the  dreary  interviews 
with  which  especially  the  evening  papers  take  a  delight  in  reducing 
their  unfortunate  readers  to  the  verge  of  despair  might  be  rendered 
more  lively,  and  as  a  new  field  would  be  opened  to  the  professional 
photographer,  his  relations  with  his  amateur  colleague,  whicli  at  present 
seem  somewhat  strained,  would,  perhaps,  grow  sweeter. 


It  would  seem  from  the  German  photographic  journals  that  a  scarcity  of 
beechwood  for  engraving  purposes  is  impeudmg,  at  any  rate  in  that 
eoimtry,  Turkish  beech  being  now  almost  unprocurable,  and  Persian 
having  risen  enormously  in  price.  West  Indian  beech  has  been  re- 
commended as  a  substitute,  and  it  is  favourably  characterised  by  the 
great  girth  of  the  trees  in  comparison  with  European  wood  of  the  same 
kind.     The  price  seems  to  run  about  12s.  per  cwt. 


Another  cullmg  from  Liesegang  is  the  followmg  developer  recommended 
for  fiash-light  negatives  :— 

A.  Pyro    30  grammes. 

Ammonium  bromide    15 

Distilled  water  240  e.  cm'.' 

Nitric  acid 3  ^.opg. 

B.  Ammonia  solution    30  c.cm 

Water .."..".."..".  210     ,, 

C.  Dilute  30  c.cm.  of  solution  A  with  600  c.cm.  of  water. 

D.  Dilute  30  c.cm.  of  solution  B  with  450  c.cin.  of  water. 

For  developing,  employ  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  C  and  D,  bnt  first 
pour  solution  D  alone  over  the  plate. 


in^^r  ?  ,  ''^°*°8'^apbef  lias  mvented  an  amusing  way  of  takmg  the 
cbK^ge  out  of  customers  who,  having  been  photographed,  never  reappear 
to  pay  for  or  claim  their  cartel.  He  advertises  that  aU  such  photographs 
are  to  be  sold  at  a  low  price  to  the  trade  for  famishing  their  windows  as 
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Monple  piolDica.  It  ii  well  to  know  that  sneh  exhibition  ia  regarded  in 
America  aa  a  poniahment.  In  this  ooontrj  there  are.  we  (ear,  places 
where  the  result  would  be  jost  the  opposite  of  that  intended.  Vi'e  know 
a  nrasidt  tows— not  Brighton,  bat  near  it — where  the  principal  attraction 
of  a  iMiliim  pbotogiapiier's  window  ia  Um  photograph  of  one  of  the  briiet 
of  the  place 

A  Bacsar  nambai  of  the  Photographitcke  Uitthtilnttgm  contains  a  rery 
interatiag  aceooat  of  Hen  Sehinn'a  naw  flash-light  stadia  Some  of 
tba  ao^al*  o<  Us  arranganient  an  worth  noting  by  persons  thinking  of 
maldac  a  limiiar  dapartnre.  It  is,  of  eoona,  of  importance  not  to  place 
tha  Ugfita  too  close  to  the  tubjeel.  To  farilltota  a  soitable  anangement  of 
his  lamps,  of  which  at  least  three  are  always  employed,  Herr  Schirm  has 
them  ngged  ap  on  rails,  on  which  tbej  tiSTcl  backwards  much  after  the 
fashion  of  orctfaaad  ennaa,  and  they  are  at  least  tour  metres  (about 
thjTtott  feet)  ahore  the  Itoor.  The  lamps  consist  of  Bonsen  bnmers, 
thTifiBh  whioh  aagMMm  pvwdsc  ia  blown,  the  air  reqnirad  foe  blowing 
it  duaagh  ia  Immlil  iRM>  oaa  Imsa  ballowa  by  diffatent  tabes  to  tha 
bonan.  Magniaiiiin  hma$  rieh  in  blaa  tays,  orJinarr  plates  are  nsed, 
and  an  deetro-meehanieal  airannaiettt  tegolates  both  tne  lamps  and  the 
axposnie.  Tha  lutject  having  oaen  posed,  the  mechanism  opens  the 
shutter,  then  aetaatca  the  bsJlowa  whiefa  prodaees  the  light,  and  before 
the  iaab  ia  over  doses  the  shatter — a  tenth  of  a  second  being  the  period 
cf  ezpoenre  vmumUj  employed. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


KDatis. 


APPUCATIOMS  FOB  PATKJT8. 
.No.  id^Mk— "  liinaumuiats  in  PhotagtiuWr  ao<i  ollwr  Albana.' 
-Daitd  DKtmkm  g>  1W». 

Xei.  aO^Wl— " liiiirii wants  In  BwrfHsing  sad  DeveiopiH  Chloride  of 
SilTCr  fior  Fbotognphic  lluiiosea"    W.  B.  C'ALDWtu.— DtrfoTX^fcaiterSS, 

No.  3I\8M.— "  liauiu»swsnto  la  lUatatOM  Photogiapbs  and  in  the  llsthoil 
«f  PrododBg  ths  taSM."    W.  H.  B»ru.~Dal*d  iM^atirr  24,  1889. 

N'<k  »t70&— ■'  Artsmetli  GMn-fta«l  Apnntw  for  the  TaUaiL  DetrelopiBg, 

.1  DsUmti^  ef  P^mflyatlw  "    B.  J.  BUu.^£MI<rf  themtwi*,  ISM. 

Xo.  ».-"An  lsa|«Med  Tatrnmli^  Afffltsnn  "  B.  W.  TMsiaa  and  U 
■naL—ItaUd  Jamuarf  1,  IWX 

No.  SS.— "StniWMn's  Ouasn  MMd.'  U  O.  9nuMUAn.— IMUd 
Mmmy  %  18Ml 

>'a  8X— "New  or  laptond  CVrisn  for  Sapponing  Xsfnesinm  Flash 
Laaips  nstd  iar  Pbotefnyhk  .rmpoesa"    R.  Stuoat.—ItaUd  Jtuutaty  2, 

imx 

Ma  UL— "  A  Mew  er  lai|we««d  AwiManri  to  be  Used  in  cenneiiea  with 
Devslojjiac  of  Photofraphie  TXipiUm  and  e«toiB  other  Photogiaphie 


OpOTtloM.*   J.  K  Bao<MU,—DaUd/inmmrp  i.  18Sa 
X<x  lai^-Aa  tasnoiad  MatlMd  af  BeUiM  BWdly  KstMded  a  Bdlowa- 

K»  17a— "Isiwuiitnuin  Apoentaa  tm  HeUtag  and  Bshlbitiag  Pbcto- 
papbs and ethsrffile ViffrK"    P.  Cim.— JMkrf /aaaary 4,  19Ml 


PAmiTB  CX>MPLBTBU 
Ixnononnna  at  -turn  Pnooocmw  or  Piuta  gaaaitivi  to  Uobt,  axs  or 

Xatouu  ron  Ambrm  oa  Ounuaufu  t«b  Krracr  or  Uamt  tm 

PBOToaunDo  Tatm, 

No.  741.  AuxanMB  PinBaiaim  Yoan  Schwabtz  and  Dr.  rvMOtoem 
HaBMAni  MancstiS,  Hanerar,  Osrouoy.— .Voitmirr  80, 1889. 
Tn  saagMIe  redadnf  aeUen  of  the  Ibim-aiikhTde  may  lead  to  the  snpposl- 
tknOatanslkaBMasMisnortkcaae  weeld  be  saHabb  tor  dertloping  the 
latent  tanafe  of  a  pketapapkk  afan.  or  (or  rromotiag  and  eontfaiidag  the 
dseenposMsnef  tlwdSrUe,  bnsidde,  and  iodide  Molseales  foamenesd  by 
the  cAet  of  Ugbt;  ttet  la  to  ssy,  te  InciwdH  ths  isnsltlTsiisss  of  a  ahn 
tisatedwith  the  wivtlan,  orfbriatenillyiiVthe  aflbetoTHght  aflerezposon, 
m  snA  a  niaaa«'  that  the  snbsefsnl  dsrslopinsBt  prodaees  a  Istger  redoetian 
of  tfnr  than  what  woold  comnand  to  the  qaaatity  and  fartcnsity  of  the  light 
that  hes  acted  on  the  Bha.  •«         *  ,  -^ 

Ki|isilaMnla  have  conarmsd  this  snptwalthin,  sad  have  fothenaore  dsmon- 
strated  that  the  eenponnds  ef  tha  Iw  aMe^Je,  which  mar  be  considsreJ  «s 
•ftti  of  aa  anast^-sahhanie  add,  that  is,  the  coDponnds  which  are  no- 
diMl  bv  the tteat esirtfitfM  cTtte  te»-aldehyde  w^Oe  acid sulpK&es 
«r  Os  aflcBUa^  awaMla  sad  ellMr  bMM,  poaesas  ainilar  pronartiss. 

TWn  leaf  inanMwud  uaiaiiounds  e(  the  add  salphltea  of  the  slkaliea  sod  of 
OBBOBk  with  the  toia-aldAyda  can  easily  be  prodoceil  in  s  pure  conditioa, 
batltlsdiaMH,ifaatinmessible,tonrQdnee^this  method  the  componads 
of  0(xyaethTl-«4rk«de  ae&  wiaithe  olhar  HMlals  and  with  tbs  onaaic  basss, 
aaong  whlA  Ihoaeof  tfnr,  of  ben,  and  of  the  bydroxylamlae,  are  UkewiM 
t^ferUat  tm  a  |Meyai*lB  point  of  view. 

we  bate  Ibnad,  toweair  that  the  oajinsthyUnlpboule  sdd  Itself  can  be 
b>>tain.d  bjr  adaslntHan^ninaa  aaU  to  the  ao-caUed  erode  ftana-aldabyde  or 
'  wUek  eoBtoM  paw-twi  aUalirde  In  wlation  or  In  saspeaslon. 
ilphBtoaaseidli^sart.--^^  ^ 

ib'-m  .1  haat  sad  the  raanlt  la  i 


ilphofoaaadd  ia  abearWI  In  IcrnqtavUtlm,  caoaing  a  d>aBgdev<Iop> 

r  haat.  and  the  raanlt  las  atnngly  add  liqi--      •■ 

Jdae  jiae  while  sMrptically  developlBg  bydnfin. 


r  add  liqni>l,  which  dlaaolvf*  iron  sod 
* la  the  imtiULi)  of  metallic 


oxidea  and  carbonates,  organic  basea  and  ammonia,  this  liiiaid  acts  like  a  strong 
mineral  acid. 

In  the  manner  described,  it  is  jiossible  to  produce  all  oxymetliyl-suliihouates 
of  the  metala  and  of  the  orgauir  Inses  by  simply  causing  tlie  acid  to  aet  on 
the  metals  and  firee  organic  baaca,  or  ui>ou  thoee  corai>oauds  of  uietnls  and  of 
organic  bsMe  which  are  decomposable  by  the  said  acid,  while  forming  the 
desired  salts. 

For  iihotographic  pnrpoaea,  the  following  bodies  have  been  found  specially 
snitable  :— 

1.  The  form-aldehyde  and  the  ]>ani-fonn-«ldehyde. 

2.  The  oxymetliyl-sulphonates  of  the  alkalies. 

3.  Tke  ferrous  oxyiuethyl-sulphonate  and  its  doub!e  s.ilts  with  the  salts 
named  under  ('2). 

4.  The  silver  oxymethyl-sulphouate  and  its  combinations  with  the  salts 
mentioned  under  (z). 

6.  The  hydroxylamine-oxymethyl-3ul|ihonate. 

The  diaooveries  described  above  are  utilised  for  photographic  purposes  in  the 
following  manner : — 

I.  If  m  the  preparation  of  a  photofraphic  film  by  the  emulsiou  method 
ailverozymethyl-siuphoaate  (which  is  also  aolnble  in  alcohol),  or  a  compound 
of  the  affvar^xymatayl-salphonale  with  the  oxyraethrl-sulphonate  of  an  alkali 
or  of  ammooiaf  or  the  oxymetbTl-sulphouate  of  an  alkali  or  of  ammonia,  or  a 
mixtuiv  of  the  said  bodira,  ia  addol  to  the  flnlahed  emulsion  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  two  |>arta  of  the  said  oxymethyl-snlphonate  or  mixture  to  one 
hundred  parts  of  the  haloaea  silver  contained  in  the  emulsion  ;  or  if  the  said 
adilition  k  nade  bafbta  the  ripening  of  the  emulsion  ;  or  if  in  the  preimratiou 
of  photognphio  ttlma  by  tha  }itoe«aata  in  which  tlic  film  impregnated  with 
BMtollic  dimiilc,  bromide,  or  io<liil«,  is  dipiied  into  a  silver  bath,  we  odd 
aiIvcr^xymethvl<«dphoBate,  or  a  double  coui]>ound  of  the  silver-oxyuiethyl- 
aolphonato  with  the  oxymethyl-sulphoDate  of  an  alkali  or  of  ammonia,  we 
obtoia  pbotoani]dile  (llnia  which  are  more  senaitire  to  light  (even  to  weak 
light)  than  the  lllms  prepaicd  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

II.  If  an  ordinary  dry  plate  in  bathed  before  exposure  in  a  n  ■  ovu 
solution  containing  fkom  O-l  to  D'i  per  cent  of  Uie silver  comptx  ucd 

nnder  I.  for  a  penioal  of  half  to  three  minotea,  according  to  it.^  ....:4cs.'i, 

or  in  an  (qoally  diluted  aqoeoos  and  slightly  alkaline  solution  ol  the  form- 
alilcbyde  or  of  the  pora-fonn-aldehyde,  or  of  the  oxymethyl-snlphonate  of  on 
alkali  or  of  ammonia,  or  of  a  mixture  of  these  aalta,  and  if  the  plate  is  then 
alightly  riaaad  and  uain  dried,  the  photographic  results  are  similar  to  those 
obtained  if  the  Alms  have  been  treated  by  method  I. 

Instead  of  bathing  the  <lry  plats  before  exposure.  It  may  he  bathed  after 
exposure.  Or,  InateaJ  of  applying  the  said  comi>ouii{t.->  m  the  shape  of  a 
special  bath,  a  few  drops  of  a  neutnd  one  per  cent  solution  of  the  alkali,  or  of 
the  ammonla-oiymethyl-salphonate,  or  of  their  mixtures,  may  Iw  added  to  one 
of  the  nioal  developing  mixtnrea. 

1  r  'inous  oxalate  developer  is  prepared  by  nicaus  of  the  ferroua- 

01)  .  lionateu  or,  Wtler  still,  fay  means  of  the  combination  of  the 

aaine  niiii  uic  uxynjctbyl-tolphunate  of  an  alkali  or  of  ammonia,  only  about  a 
qnartar  of  the  uanal  ijoantity  of  iron  la  neceaaary,  in  order  to  obtain  ecjually 
good  raanlts  as  with  the  ordinary  iron  developer ;  whereby  the  durabihty  or 
stability  of  the  developer  ia  increased. 

IV.  The  oxymethyl-snlphonate  of  hydroxylamine  in  alkaline  aolution  gives 
excellent  rtsulta  when  oasd  as  a  developer. 

Having  now  particolariy  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  onr  said 
invention  and  in  what  manner  the  aame  ia  to  be  iwrformed,  we  declare  that 
what  we  claim  is  : — The  use  of  farmnddehyde,  or  of  poni-fomi-aldehvde,  or  of 
the  eompoimda  of  form-aldehyde  (which  must  be  considcre<l  as  salts  of  the 
oxymsthyl-anlphonic  add),  with  aa  alkali,  ammonia,  i<<"<  >iiv.r  or  of  a  mixture 
or  oombiaatkm  of  the  aeiil  aalts  either  alone  or  i  on  with  other 

snitable  aabataaees,  for  the  preparation  of  highly  h>  tugra)ihic  lilmx, 

anl  for  the  prodncUon  of  ■•'«— "■~''  or  aolattiMia  whi<.'U  ai-siiii  or  continue  the 
effect  of  llfbt  on  pbotograpbie  fllmsb 

iMmomara  oi  ArrABATUs  von  use  »  Takivo  Photoobaphic  Pictubjh, 
Ma  494.    Chahum  Wikteb,  London,  Uiddleaex.— />«ceiNfer  7,  1S88. 

nBJHtaBpsl  object  of  this  invention  ia  to  provide  a  photographic  apparatus 
in ahMb^iiiuubei  of  nlatca  or  senaitiBed  surfiuxs  sie  placed  In  anoceaidon  In 
posMsn  I*  leeeiTiiui  the  photographic  Image,  and  sre  afterwards  retntned  to 
a  raceptads  in  which  thtnr  sie  retained  without  opening  the  camera  or  exposing 
the  plateB  or  aortaoea  to  light  otherwise  than  in  taking  the  picture. 

Acoonling  to  my  Invention  as  applied  to  ]ihotozrapbic  purposes,  I  provide  a 
saltaUe  doeed  box  or  camera  in  which  there  is  a  lens  firovided  with  a  shutter. 
Inside  this  eamant  opposlto  the  lens  ia  a  rotary  device,  mto  which  the  sensitised 
plates  or  saiAces  sre  introduced  one  after  the  other  from  a  box,  and  from 
which  rotary  device  they  are  liberated  and  received  into  another  box  after  the 
picture  baa  been  taken  thereon.  This  rotary  device  constitutes  the  "slide" 
of  the  cametB,  and  ia  bereiaaftcr  referred  to  aa  the  rotary  slide. 

The  said  rotary  slide  haa  one  end  of  ita  axia  projecting  trom  the  camera,  and 
Is  {irovided  with  a  milled  head  or  other  meant  for  giving  rotary  movement  to 
It.  The  box  which  ffontolna  the  unexposed  aensitUed  pistes  or  surfacea,  and 
the  box  into  which  the  plates  or  siufaoes  are  received  after  exposure,  are 
sitoated  Inaide  the  camera,  preferably  occupying  the  space  above  and  below  the 
lena. 

The  box  from  which  the  plates  are  supplied  to  the  rotary  slide  is  provided 
with  meana  by  which,  when  the  rotary  slide  is  openite<l,  the  uudemioat  of  the 
plates  is  moved  from  off  a  supiort  and  falls  into  a  jxisition  before  a  slot  in  tlie 
box  through  which  the  plato  can  fall  or  lie  moved  into  grooves  or  cui'IcH  for 
receiving  n  in  the  rotory  slide.     Theae  means  may  consi^  of  .t  '  is 

operated  by  a  projection  or  recess  on  the  rotary  alide,  whi'  :  >  at 

leceaa,  when  movemei:*  •  -•■—-  •-  "  »Iid^  canaea  the  said  pim-  lm  niuve  iu- 
witds  a  pnaher  haror  '  -lodges  the  nndermost  plate,  and  causae 

ittotakeup  a  poaiti<'^  leave  the  box  and  1>i>  n.-ccive<l  in  the 

i;TOove«  or  guides  for  it  iu  tin  .  ,/.:iiy  slide.     A  rotary  is  then  given 

to  the  slide,  and  thereby  the  scu^itiscd  side  of  the  i'.  .ted  in  position 
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to  receive  the  photogTai>bic  image,  and  when  tlie  shnttrr  is  0|>eneil  the  plate  or 
aensitlsol  surface  reoeiveii  tlie  said  image,  and  wlien  tliereafter  the  shutter  is 
closed  the  rotary  slide  has  a  further  movempnt  of  rotation  given  to  it,  which 
brings  the  guides  or  grooves  containing  the  plate  into  line  with  the  box  which 
b  to  receive  the  exposed  i>lates.  This  preferably  consists  of  a  lx)x  with  an 
opening  in  it  to  admit  the  plate,  and  provided  with  pushers  which  are  ojierated 
by  the  rotary  slide  to  press  the  plate  into  the  box  until  it  is  received  and  re- 
tained under  retainers,  when  the  pushers  return  to  their  normal  position.  It 
b  preferreil  to  make  the  rotary  slide  with  two  sets  of  grooves  or  guides,  fo  that 
when  one  is  in  line  with  the  l>ox  from  which  tlie  unex]Kised  {dates  are  to  be 
discharge!),  the  other  is  in  line  with  the  box  into  which  the  e.v]>osed  plates  are 
to  be  received.  Tlie  plates  may  be  moved  from  and  into  the  boxes  resi^ectively 
by  being  canse<l  to  fall  by  giavity,  or  there  may  be  an  endless  b-ind  or  carrier 
or  other  device  for  the  jmrpose  operated  by  the  rotary  .slide.  The  shutter  may 
be  arranged  to  be  set  cither  by  hand  or  by  a  movement  derived  from  the  rotary 
slide,  the  movement  liberating  the  shutter  for  the  exposure  or  uncovering  of 
the  lens  being  actuated  by  hand.  Tliu.s,  in  the  arrangement  wherein  there  are 
two  receptacles  for  plates  in  the  rotary  slide,  the  saiil  slide  is  brought  into  a 
position  to  receive  a  plate  from  the  box  containing  the  unexposed  pl;des,  and 
In  this  movement  a  plate  is  brought  into  position  for  passing  from  the  box  into 
the  rotary  slide  as  aforesaid.  When  the  plate  is  received  into  the  rotary  slide 
a  quarter  turn  is  given  to  the  said  slide,  and  the  plate  is  then  in  position  for 
exposure.  After  exposure  a  further  ijuarter  turn  is  given  to  the  rotary  slide 
when  the  plate  which  has  been  exj^oscd  is  brought  into  line  with  the  box  for 
receiving  the  exposed  plates,  the  other  guides  in  the  slide  then  being  in  position 
for  receiving  a  fresh  unexposed  plate,  and  so  on.  The  axis  of  the  rotary  slide 
or  the  head  or  handle  by  which  it  is  ojierated  may  be  provided  with  a  catch  or 
spring  bolt  engaging  with  retainers,  so  that  the  slide  is  kept  in  proper  position, 
the  positions  being  suitably  marked  outside  the  camera,  so  that  the  position  of 
the  rotary  slide  can  be  readily  ascertained.  ITie  portion  of  the  said  slide  upon 
which  the  plates  rest  when  in  ]X>sition  for  exposure  are  made  moveable,  and 
are  operated  by  a  cam  or  other  suitable  device,  so  as  to  move  free  of  the  plate 
when  it  is  to  leave  the  rotary  slide. 

Although  I  have  mentioned  plates,  the  invention  is,  of  course,  not  limited  to 
the  glass  plates  known  as  "  plates  "  in  photography,  as  other  sensitised  surfaces 
may  be  used.  

A  New  OB  Impbotsd  I<amp  for  Photographic  Work  akd  fob  other 
Purposes. 


No.  1365. 


William  Jahcs  L.\>"casteb,  Colmore-row,  Birmingham. — 
December  U,  1889. 


This  invention  relates  to  an  iinprove<l  construction  and  arrangement  of  lamps, 
principally  for  photographic  work,  although  the  same  may  be  employed  for 
other  purpo.ses. 

Tlie  said  invention  consists,  first,  in  a  double  reflector,  viz.,  a  primary  inside 
reflector,  and  a  secondarj-  outside.  Secondly,  in  a  means  of  retaining  or 
holding  the  said  secondary  reflector  in  an  adjusted  position.  Thirdly,  in 
double  folding  panes  of  ruby  light,  which  open  outwardly,  and  fold  inwardly 
upon  each  other. 

In  making  a  lamp  according  to  my  invention,  I  mount  a  pyramidal-shapetl 
body  part  upon  a  base  or  pierced  support,  and  with  the  said  body  part  sur- 
mounted by  a  jicrforatcd  lautcni  or  cowl,  through  the  piercings  of  which  the 
products  of  combustion  of  tlie  lamp  ontwanlly  pass. 

The  open  front  of  the  lantern  is  enclosed  by  two  ruby  panes  or  lights,  re- 
spectively of  about  the  area  of  the  .laid  open  front,  and  are  so  arranged  that 
when  in  use  they  fold  and  lie  Hat,  light-tight,  one  upon  another. 

Thus  the  No.  1  ruby  light  is  hinged  close  to  one  side  of  the  open  front,  and 
olds  fiat  to  ita  boundarj-  edging,  whilst  the  other  or  secondary  ruby  light  is 
hinged  crank-like  to  the  other  side  of  the  said  open  front,  and  is  arranged  to 
fold  over  upon,  and  flat  to  the  No.  1  light,  as  aforesaid. 

To  near  the  top  of  tlie  open  front,  the  combined  reflector  and  lid  is  jointed, 
and  moves  vertically  and  flap-like  over  the  ruby  lights  as  aforesaid ;  so  that 
light  radiating  from  the  lamp  falhi  upon  the  reflector,  which  depends  at  an 
an^le,  and  is  ffoin  thence  reflected  downwards  upon  an  object  as  may  be  re- 
quired. Tliis  overhanging  reflector  is  provided  with  a  stiff  joint,  so  that  it  may 
rest  when  adjusted  at  any  angle. 

The  aflSxing  after  adjustment  of  the  secondary  reflector  may  be  accomplished 
a  forked  or  slotted  arm,  <lirecte<l  fhim  the  top  of  it,  and  embracing  the  stem 
a  headed  screw,  which,  when  turned  home,  clamps  the  arm  in  the  said 
reflector's  a4jasted  position. 

The  seoonoary  reflector  al.so  prevents  the  rays  of  light  from  passing  upwards 
into  the  operator's  eyes  in  developing  or  manipulating  a  ]i}iotographic  negative. 

The  purpose  of  the  double  niby  panes  is  that  an  operator  can  decrease  or 
intensify  the  ruby  light  at  ple-osure. 

Tlie  primary  reflector  is  mounted  ujion  and  at  the  back  of  the  oil  tank  or 
reservoir,  which  is  preferably  placed  in  position  by  a  sliding  movement ;  that 
the  removal  of  the  tank  and  burner,  carried  by  it,  takes  away  with  them  the 
said  reflector. 

The  wick  winder  axis  is  connected  to  the  outside  by  a  detachable  clutch 
arrangement,  consisting  of  an  outside  milled  head,  whose  neck  passes  inwardly 
to  a  clutch  or  fork,  wherein  a  crutch  end  of  the  said  winder  axis  passes  when 
the  tank  is  in  position. 

Thus,  when  the  tank  is  removed,  the  crutch  end  t)f  the  winder  axis  is  taken 
from  the  fork  or  clutch  of  the  turn,  and  when  the  tank  is  placed  in  position, 
the  winder  axis  and  turn  are  as  one,  and  rotate  together. 

The  back  of  the  lamp  is  preferably  made  to  slope  pyramidally  more  than  the 
sides,  and  upon  which  said  back  a  handle  or  handles  is  or  are  secured. 

It  may  )>e  further  obser\-ed  that  the  lid  encloses  the  front  when  closed  uixiii 
H,  and  that  the  primarj-  reflector  may  be  made  detachable  from  the  lamp,  or 
from  the  tank,  so  as  to  wlmit  of  being  readily  cleaned. 

Tlie  patentee  claims  :—l.  Providing  or  enclosing  the  open  fronts  of  lamps, 
for  phot<mvphic  work,  with  two  or  more  niby  and  orange-coloured  panes  or 
lights,  which  admit  of  being  usetl  independently,  or  collectively,  for  the 
ptupose  subrtantially  as  described  and  set  forth.  2.  Making  the  hinged  sides 
or  the  carr}-faig  frames  of  ruby  or  orange  lights,  referred  to  m  the  preceding 


chum,  stand  away  flange  or  crank-like  from  the  sides  of  lamp  to  which  they  are 
hinged,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  said  lights  folding  upon  each  other  when  closed, 
and  oi>ening  ont,  free  of  the  open  front  of  the  lamp,  or  of  the  frame  or  frames 
of  the  inner  light  or  lights,  substantially  as  described  and  set  forth.  3.  Pro- 
viding lamps  employed  in  photogiaphic  work,  as  described,  with  a  screen 
reflector  jointed  to  the  top  of  tlie  lamp,  and  adapted  to  be  employed  as  a 
reflector  and  screen  when  ojien.  and  as  a  lid  for  enclosing  the  front  of  the  lamp 
and  cognate  jiaits  of  it  when  closed,  siibstiintially  as  dcscribetl  and  set  forth. 
4.  Affi.xiiig  the  combined  screen  reflector  and  lid  in  a  screening  and  reflecting 
position,  by  means  of  a  jointed  and  slotted  arm  and  clamping  screw,  sub- 
stantially as  de.scribc*I  and  set  forth.  5.  Providing  tlie  interior  or  back  inside 
of  the  lamp  with  an  upright  parabolic  reflector,  or  an  upright  reflector  of  the 
figure  of  a  p.iraboIa  in  cross  section,  substantially  as  described  and  .set  forth. 
6.  I'reviding  lamiis,  as  described,  with  open  bottoms,  or  bottoms  paitially  en- 
clo.sed  by  the  oil  tank  and  a  platform  partition,  whereby  air  for  promoting 
combustion  is  admitted,  and  light  from  the  lamp  intercepted,  substantially  as 
described  and  set  forth.  7.  Operating  the  wick  winder  spindle  from  without 
by  a  clutch  nr  connexion,  substantially  as  described  and  set  forth.  8.  The 
construction  and  arrangement  of  the  iiarts  of  lamps  for  photographic  and  other 
work,  substantially  as  described  and  set  forth. 

Imcrovements  in  and  in  connexion  with  Maonesiu.«  LA-MPS. 

No.  2727.    Robert  Joseph  Hooper  Rastrick,  Southsea,  Southampton. — 
December  14,  18S9. 
My  invention  relates  to  a  type  of  lamps  employed  in  the  ignition  of  metallic: 
magnesium,  and  has  for  its  object  to  i>rovide  means  wlierehy  a  more  perfect 
combustion  of  the  metal,  whether  in  the  form  of  powder  or  ribbon,  is  ensured 
than  is  possible  with  the  means  hitherto  usually  adopted. 

A  further  object  of  my  inveution  is  to  obtain  such  full  control  over  the 
delivery  of  the  magnesium  to  the  flame  as  to  allow  of  the  jirolongation  of  an 
intense  light  especially  applicable  for  use  in  photographing  darkened  inteiiors 
of  edifices  and  the  like,  as  alto  for  producing  a  momentary  flash  of  short 
duration,  such  as  might  be  employed  in  theatres,  to  rejiresent  lightning,  for 
distant  night  signalling,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Under  one  head  or  feature  of  my  invention,  relative  to  the  employment  of 
magnesium  in  a  pulverised  form,  I  employ  a  chamber  for  containing  the 
powdered  magnesium,  which  is  preferably  made  airtight,  and  within  which  is- 
arranged  a  fan  or  equivalent  device  for  keeping  the  powder  in  a  constant  state 
of  agitation.  This  chamber  is  connected  by  any  convenient  means  with  a  tube, 
the  nozzle  of  which  passes  upward  through  the  centre  of  a  suitable  spirit,  gas, 
or  other  lamp  or  stove,  or  equivalent,  said  nozzle  occujiying  a  position  pre- 
ferably exactly  central  with  the  base  of  the  hollow  cone  of  a  flame.  The 
object  of  having  the  nozzle  of  the  tube  disposed  in  the  manner  above  described 
is,  that  air  passing  upwards  through  the  centre  of  a  flame  tends  to  cause  the 
flame  to  assume  the  form  of  an  elongated  cone,  and  any  powder  of  a  com- 
bu.stible  nature  which  pa.sses  up  with  the  air  would  become  instantly  ignited 
before  any  particles  could  escape  beyond  the  influence  of  the  flame. 

To  effect  complete  combustion  of  the  magnesium  powder,  I  force  air,  by  any 
suitable  means,  into  the  chamber  containing  the  powder,  which  latter,  upon- 
opening  a  tap,  cock,  or  valve  with  which  the  chamber  is  provided,  is  forced 
therefrom  through  the  hollow  cone  of  flame,  thereby  producing  a  light  of 
intense  brilliiincy,  the  prolongation  of  which  is  determined  by  the  quantity  of 
powder  contained  in  the  agitating  clianiber.  The  agitator,  which  may  be 
actuated  by  hand,  spring  and  train  of  wheels,  electricity  or  other  source  of 
power,  may  have  any  desired  motion  imparted  to  it,  such,  for  instance,  as 
rotarj-  or  oscillatorj-. 

Instead  of  one  tube  passing  upwards  through  the  lamp  or  equivalent,  I  may 
under  some  circumstances  employ  two  or  more  tubes  in  one  lamp,  which  may 
be  connected  with  one  chamber  or  with  independent  chambers,  and  may  be 
used  simultaneously  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  or  independently  of  each 
other,  as  may  be  desired. 

Under  the  second  head  or  feature  of  my  invention  relative  to  the  empfoyment 
of  magnesium  riblxm,  I  employ  a  nozzle  having  an  aperture  just  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  of  the  p.assage  therethrough  of  the  band  or  ribbon  of  tlie  metal, 
said  band  or  riblxin  being  impelled  from  a  continuous  roll  or  coil  through  said 
nozzle  by  clockwork  or  other  suitable  means,  the  duration  of  said  roll  or  coil 
Ijeing  determined  by  the  length  or  size  thereof. 

The  claims  are  : — 1.  The  improved  lamp  for  the  combustion  of  magnesium 
either  in  a  pulverised  state  or  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  b.and  or  ribbon, 
.substantially  as  and  for  the  puqioses  set  forth.  2.  In  a  magnesium  lamp  the 
injecting  of  a  stream  of  magnesium  in  a  pulverulent  form  into  the  interior  of  a 
flame,  substantially  as  described.  3.  The  combination  with  a  magnesium  lamp 
of  a  chamber  containing  a  fan,  substantially  as  .ind  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
and  shown.  4.  In  combination  with  a  magnesium  lamp  the  employment  of  a 
blower  for  forcing  a  continuous  stream  of  pulverised  magnesium  through  a 
nozzle  or  jet,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

Improvements  in  Heads  for  Camera  Stands. 
No.  18,796.     James  Heber  Taylor,  Little  Trinity,  Cambridge. — 
December  \i,\&8S. 
1  HE  objects  of  this  invention  are  primarily  to  provide  a  ready  means,  by  move- 
ments of  rotation  only,  of  changing  the  position  of  a  photographic  camera  con- 
structed to  take  pictures  on  oblong  plates  from  the  position  in  which  the  long 
side  is  horizontid  to  that  in  which  the  long  side  is  vertical,  so  that  the  cimera 
in  each  position  sh.ill  be  in  a  position  of  stable  equilibrium  over,  or  nearly 
oyer,  the  centre  of  the  tripod  stand.     Secondarily,  to  enable  the  camera  to  be 
directed  upwards  or  downwanls  at  any  required  angle. 

Tlie  camera  is  attached  to  a  block  which  is  pivoted  horizontally  between  the 
ends  of  two  parallel  bars,  so  as  to  turn  freely  round  from  one  side  of  the  bars 
to  the  other.  Tlie  liars  are  pivoted  towards  their  other  extremities  about  a 
horizontal  axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  block,  these  pivots  being  carried  on  a 
stage  which  is  attached  to  or  may  form  part  of  the  tiipod  head.  Short  exten- 
sions of  the  bars  beyond  these  last-named  pivots  are  used  for  the  purpose  of 
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-teniag  tb*  ban  wheo  at  rigbt  aagiai  to  tba  ttage,  i.e.,  the  *ta^  bring  bori- 
laaUl  whsD  the  ban  an  TcrtkaL 

Tba  ban  ma*  abo  ba  aaeand  at  aay  raqniicd  aitzU  or  ioclinatioa  hj  a  strnt 
jointMl  to  tlMBan  and  Sfada  to  aBM>  "itb  tl>«  *>*l*  of  tl>*  atagv  opposite  to 
thcpiTOti  wbiefa  eooncet  the  ttana  witb  tba  ban. 

Tba  rtua  faciu*  a  flat  wirhoe  OD  which  tha  canufa  may  n>t  when  the  ban 
an  titberboriioatal  or  Tcrtical. 

Th*  eaaxn  wbm  Tcrtical  or  incliaad  eaa  be  beU  in  a  pndtion  OTerfaangiog 
tba  ttafs  aad  aitmittiag  of  hack  fociMali. 

Tbc  camcta  aaj-  be  attached  to  tba  naek  by  a  baaa  Mraw  of  the  onUnary 
trpe.  Bj  noeaaaot  arooaal  the  baaa  aenw  the  canieni  majr  tie  inclineil 
opaanb  or  dowswaida  whan  tba  ban  an  vertical.  A  dot  in  the  block  at 
r%ht  aaglea  lo  Ua  axla  uakee  tha  vaa  appantiu  arailaMe  for  diflereut 
caaaaa  act  diHerlnc  peatly  in  iH»meinn«  Or  with  the  wme  object  the 
block  mar  ba  piroica  sot  dinetljr  to  tha  panllel  Urn,  )>ut  to  an  inner  frame 
which  «l"l<4  between  the  ban  and  ia  f  panla  of  bring  clampal  at  any  deaired 
I'oint.  <.>r  toaetimn  t  proTide  a  dotataO  projection  upon  the  baaa  of  the 
caniara,  and  pafollel  V  gaidta  an  attaihad  to  tba  Uock  at  right  aagba  to  ita 
axil  of  retotioB,  aad  aatUhla  laeaaa  «r  tkMfta  the  ea«Mra  wbea  to  poaWon 
anmoTidad.  Tha  iMgthiBiBgof  thwagilfcabayood  tha  kngth  of  tha  ride 
•f  tha  finJaaUoa  Amb  tha  baaa  at  Iha  Muri  makea  tha  aaaa  piaoa  of 
■»]Mwm  aeaOahla  for  cuMtaa  diftrtw  ioaMwhat  in  diaMMiOMi 

Tha  bloak  SMy  haea  within  it  a  taralaBa  to  which  V  goidaa  an  Ixad. 

The  ilaf*  Bay  be  rigidly  attached  to  a  triangle  head  fgr  tba  tripod  atand. 
)'Ut  by  prefennea  I  attach  it  by  a  caatnl  pin  which  fttma  a  rertical  aii*, 
*>««t  wUeh  tha  whoia  atafi  rolatta  aa  a  tamtaUe  on  the  tripod  head. 
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TBI  LOmWN  AKD  ntOVtSClAL  PHOTOORAPHIC  ABBOCUTIOy. 
Jaxtaet  2,— Mr.  W.  B,  DabaBhaai  ia  Iha  afeair. 
Mr.  A.  Onras  ahowad  aaaplaa  ^tjOumtfrn  which  had  baaa  powtead  aad 

leoavaaiaat 


TUa  MistaM  dU  art  t»  black  Uka  Iha  Mlpklto  aad 
K  rhaaaal  la  a  aiafla  day  to  a  jMty  anadhion     Tha  aolntioa  aftanraida 
teoi  too  adztara  wotfcad  walL    Tha  ««fy  dlfbnat  itaalta  neordad  by 


mmtmmttim*  vfcM  wmUm  witt  atkaaaiai  «ight  probaUy  ba 
I  far  bjrika  dMknaae  ia  MDhi  of  lalpUto  and  wtth  H 
unuuui  aaU  that  a  Mhiin  to  tha  wat«  algkt  hava  anaiithlna  to 
tt.     Ba  woaht  adriaa  that  tSa  water  ba  thoroachlr  boDad  beAira 


ttmOuMMiuxmli  that  a  Mhnaoa  fe  tha  wat«  atokt  hava  anaiithlna  to 
do  with  tt.     Ba  woaht  adriaa  that  tSa  water  ba  thoroi^y  boDad 
Blstac  the  dkoaogaa  niatioa.  aad  thaa  ha  did  not  Uiak  than  would  ba  aay 
ilinilTaataai  to  tha  oallaary  water  aa  eoanand  wHh  dMUad  water. 

Mr.  A.HABa(NiaBUIhathawaBiorTy  (Mitihoald  hawggaa  tath  to  tha 
worid,  m  tha  opteiaa  af  Iha  aaaiban  of  tha  Loodoo  aad  fioriaeial  Pboto- 
ftapUe  laiailallnB,  that  wmmy  waa  tha  oaaaa  of  tha  diaiatagnthm  of  tba 
eoearglaaaofalaatanalldapndBead  at  a  teawr  nMctlac  of  the  Aaociation 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Taylor.  M««ary  doea  aot  atladi  giaa  at  orflMiy  tempnatana, 
a  bet  which  la  ehowa  by  tta  naa  la  liaiwrta  aad  thafataaiatar  tobaa,  whkh, 
too,  an  aeaenOy  avde  ftoa  had  gbaa.  Hakad  had  eipariaacaof  riaaabalat 
attMhaireap«fcWt»  «ilh  a  ktaal  of  ftwikw;  aoa  of  tbiaa  a  ratort-ha  aow 
prodaiad.  A  OM  mm  had  bMl  ■■JliiTiiil  by  Mr.  Atkii 
idrladiaaaai*MriMwndftwai«o(tha  lorfkea.     InaUt 

»  of  tha  glBBL    It  appcaiad  to  origiaata,  not 

'   'Id  aot  contain  aay,  bat  fkom  too 

rworidi^    Watta  aaya  that  nader 

Iha  ^«ab  aoanely  ridbla,  bat  U 

_     Ika  lalort  aow  ibawa  wonld  ha  iaaa  to  ba 

r  tha  moat  part  with  ftoaltog,  hot  a  certain  part  of  tha  tnbc 

dear.     On  wanning  that  part  bi  a  ttmt  it  woold  probably  ahow  tha 

Tha  aiBwIaaat  ww  thaa  aadk  with  tha  malt  aatkipBtod.     A< 

rtha  iiiirt  imt  akhk  had  haw  ikawa  aad  diaeaMed.  ha  rhoald  Uke  to 

in'nr  whalhar  tt  dU  iiilala  laal,  m  ted  baea  BMUMd.     Ba  waa  alraoet 

thai  II  mHHtmt  a»  lead.    Tba  pMbaMa  asptoaattaa  waa  that  there 


bet  waa  pradaaad  aa  Iha  iaakia  of  the  ^m. 
oa  aa*  lad  to  tha  gtaaa,  wklah.  Maad,  dU 
aA  allMl|>  aiad  fca  tha^aaha  of  awagajf  «f  a 


af  glaH  of  aa  iateior  qaidtty,  auialaalad  by  nuirtsn  con- 
aad  a  layer  of  air  laeloaail,  aad  dalanaiaad  by  the  warmth 


I  had 
•-oadat  to 


aaaban  of  «cU  glaMoa  which  ha<l  been 
aad  it  had  alwayt  taken  iaaide. 


Mr.  \V 

colour  "' 
been  di'i 


Mr.  P.  EviitKTT.a<keJ  if  there  was  any  mercnry  in  the  blacking  used  insid» 
the  tube*  of  the  field  glaniea  t 

Mr.  FaasHwaTBB  nid  there  was  not. 

A  member  angpated  that  the  decomposition  of  the  inside  of  the  field  glosSr 
and  not  the  ontakle,  was  due  to  tlie  fonuer  surface  being  flint  glass  and  th» 
Utter  crown. 

The  (.'HAIBMAX  inquiied  whether  the  inside  of  the  eyepieces  suffered  in  th» 
same  wny  .' 

Mr.  Kkeshwatkr  said  they  did  not. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  showed  a  cover  gloss  which  bora  a  faint  image  of  the. 
opening  of  the  mask  mtad  with  it  The  transparency  had  not  been  toned  with 
mercury". 

Mr.  ilAOOoli  soggeatod  heating  a  piece  of  the  gUm  strongly  in  a  flame.  This, 
waa  <loaa.  aad  Mr.  Baddoa  lamarlced  that  those  who  were  iu  the  habit  of 
working  glaaa  woold  noogaiae  that  as  there  was  no  blackcnini;,  there  was  no 
lead  in  this  sample.  Leadgtaw,  in  foc-t,  cliil  not  farour  condensation  ui>on  tha 
snrfiwe,  which  was  the  firxt  step  towards  deconi|iosition,  so  mucli  as  other  gloss. 
did.  Ou  this  account  Sir  Wdliam  Tliam|>son  aM<l  Icid  glass  to  su|>port  his 
electrometer!.  Until  he  did  that  he  was  for  a  long  time  unable  to  work  satia- 
lactarity. 

'  ohaanrad  that  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Debenluun  that  tha 
1  iOHfa  waa  dne  to  a  particnlar  stage  of  deTelopment  had 
...r  -.:  ..  rccaat  laaating.  He  now  proilnool  plates  showing  its  cor- 
&ch  of  tha  two  piataa  ha<l  lieen  expoaed  with  four  images  for  twenty, 
forty,  siJrty,  and  eighty  aeooada  mpcctirely.  One  of  thei>e  plates  had  been 
mt,  and  the  saTcr^  iaugai  laoiorad  from  the  dereloper  as  soon  as  the  propel 
depth  araa  attained.  Taaaaahowed  variations  of  colonr  from  cool  to  warm,  as 
the  ezporare  had  baaa  abort  or  long.  The  other  plate  hail  not  been  cut,  bnt 
the  whole  foor  iauwea  bad  been  kcut  in  the  developer  until  (hat  with  least 
MPovura  was  saBcMatly  out     In  tnis  ease  the  tone  of  all  was  alike  cooL 

Ma.  U.  W.  Amaa  writes  :  "  I  am  made  to  ay  that  the  lantern  slida  shown 
by  BM  last  waek  wen  developed  with  eikoDOfsn.  This  is  not  the  fact,  they 
lieing  davalopad  with  a  normal  pyro  ona,  eontaining  a  alkali  ammonia  or 
carbonate  of  soda,  two  or  thra  of  tbe  sllda  being  on  oommarcial  negativo. 
platea,  the  rvmain<ler  on  oonunarcial  traasparaocy  plates,  excepting  tha  wet. 
plate  oaa  shown." 

CAMERA  CLUa 
THtmaDAT,  Jaaoary  S,  was  a  Uatcm  evaning  at  tbe  Camera  Clnb,  and  thera 
WM  a  latR  attaadaaea  of  maeiben. 

Tha  euaf  part  of  the  azhlhitioa  conaiatad  of  a  selection  from  a  nnmber  of 
alidw  kfaidly  lent  by  the  Birmiiuguun  Pbotognphl^Society.  Alter  these. 
otha  sUda  wan  showa  hy  Mr.  T.  Chartenwbltar  (general  lamlscape  and 
mkroacopie) ;  Mr.  FHak  Bowa^l  (lonilscane  an<I  landscape  with  ngnre); 
Mr.  Roopar  LaTaathorpo  (pictnm  taken  iu  North  Italy) ;  Rev.  C.  F.  Fison 
(KngUah  cooatrr  aena)  ;  Mr.  P.  Howlett  (a  serin  of  views  on  the  Thamw)  l 
and,  ia  ooadnaon,  a  at,  by  Mr.  J.  R  B.  Wellington,  of  landscape  ana 
laodscape  with  figure,  Ac  Some  of  Mr.  Wellington  s  slides  were  es|ieciaUy 
elEeetive,  snd  sttracteil  much  attention. 

The  subject  for  Thnriday,  January  16,  is  Plane  PolaritatioH  of  Light,  when 
an  addrea  will  be  givn  by  Mr.  R.  Tindall.  Tbe  lecture  will  be  illustrated;. 
Meeting  at  eight  p.m. 

CBELTINBAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIFIT. 
At  tha  Dacamhar  niasHna  bekl  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  School  of  Science, 
tha  Boo.  Bacralary,  W.  c.  Bwtbam,  read  a  paper  on  J'latinnti/De  Printing 
faa  page  811  ■■>'  aftarwada  gare  a  preetieal  demionatntion  of  the  hot  and  colil' 
lath  proeaaaaa.     Ba  drew  attention  to  the  advantage  of  uumeroing  the  paper 
iStoa  OBWBwarda  to  tha  hot  bath  developer,  a  he  had  found  great  diOculty  in 
preventing  tba  fonaatioo  of  air  bubbles  under  the  print  when  the  paper  waa 
rapidly  flMted  on  the  solution.     When,  however,  the  print  was  immersed  by- 
qmckly  aliding  it  under  the  surface  of  the  develojier,  he  hail  found  that  aU" 
hobbla  searcely  ever  tiuuMad  him,  and  the  multa  were  in  every  war  quite  aa 
good.    Ia  tha  eold  bath  pmeaa  ha  atatad  that  he  preferred  to  use  lea  of  tba  . 
plaMawm  aolatfcm  la  tha  developer ;  ooa  to  eight  instead  of  ona  to  five,  u 
*  '  by  tbe  Platinotype  Company,  a  then  the  resnlte  were  mora 
1,  and  could  be  more  mo<iified  than  when  the  stronger  solution 

II  depended  a  great  deal  on  the  daa  of  negative  uso  I.     For  a  hard, 

daaaa  aaipUiva  tba  weak  aolatioa  ww  the  bat,  bat  lor  a  thin,  wmk  one  tho 
stronger  solution  wu  prsftabla. 

It  WM  proiiosed  ami  carried  that  in  future  the  matingsof  the  Society  should 
commence  at  eight  Instead  of  half-past  seven  p.m. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  terminated  the  proceedings. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
JaxcaRT  7,— Mr.  B.  J.  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

It  won  iiropoiHKl  that  a  lantern  exhibition  be  held  Mrly  in  February  for  tho 
benefit  ol^the  Public  Hospital  and  DUpensary'a  contemplated  alteraUotiH. 

Mr.  H.  Staniforth  preeentad  tha  Society  with  one  of  hL«  patent  limelight 
rtgnUton,  which  wa  acknowledged  to  he  one  of  the  beat  arrangements  in  ttie 
market 

Mr.  Pristox  gave  a  practical  denionstntion  showing  the  dilTennt  lighte  for 
the  optical  lantern,  viz.,  the  three-wick  Ump  with  Luxor  oil,  the  oxyhydrooan, 
and  the  ethero-oxygen.  The  two  Utter  were  thought  to  Ije  aliout  equiJ  in 
brilliancy,  tbe  oxyhydrogen  the  bat  for  afety,  an<l  the  etbenMixygen  the 
most  convenient  for  giving  exhibitions  in  country  villaga  where  the  ordinary 
go*  is  not  to  l>e  ha<l. 

■     ♦ 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL  CAMERA  CLUa 
JAircaRT  6,— Mr.  a  Mumy  in  the  chair. 

A  numerous  aad  varied  aasortment  of  lantern  slides  wu  shown  in  rapid 
succaaioa,  and  on  examination  of  the  voting  iwpen  at  tbe  dose,  tt  wu  fooad ' 


% 
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that  Mrs.  Carnell  had  Iwen  awar<led  first  j)rize  with  sixty-one  votes  ;  Mr.  R. 
Murray  taking  the  secouil  prize  >vith  forty  votes.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
lantern  fliilea  shown  were  heartily  approved.  Mrs.  Camell's  Jirenking  U'nrM 
and  Mr.  Murray's  Siww  Si-enes  were  especially  worthy  of  mention.  Messrs. 
Worth's  ( »W<i/,  Tweeily's  Olil  BfKtl,  Barnard's  Woodland  fkaie,  Micklewood's 
Buckwortliy  liriilije.  Dr.  Aldridge's  Falls  of  JJon,  and  a  group  by  Miss  Keen, 
also  received  commendation.  A  number  of  slides  (not  for  competition)  made 
by  Mrs.  Caruell,  Messrs.  Micklewood,  Murray,  and  others,  were  afterwards 
shown,  some  being  cojues  of  Leech's  Slietches  in  I'uiich,  creating  great  amuse- 
ment. 

After  the  close  of  the  competition  the  Hon.  Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  A.  C'amell, 
was  congratulate<l  on  being  the  winner  of  the  gold  medal,  given  by  the 
Britannia  Works  Company,  at  the  comi>etition  for  the  best  six  lantern  slides 
on  Alpha  plates,  in  Class  X.,  "Scientific  Micro-jihotography,"  and  for  also 
winning  a  silver  medal  (ei|aal  first  with  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans)  at  the  same  com- 
]>etition.  This  competition,  held  a  few  weeks  back,  was  open  to  the  world, 
and  nearly  eighteen  thousand  slides  were  sent  in  Sot  competition. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

DecKXBEB  4,  1889, — The  President  (Mr.  Frederick  Graff)  in  the  chair. 

The  Committee  on  Lantern.  Slides  reported  that  at  the  November  Conversa- 
tion Meeting  the  first  set  of  slides  from  the  American  Interchange  for  1889-90 
wa«  shown,  being  those  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York. 
About  seventy-live  slides  were  shown,  the  general  standard  being  high,  and 
showing  an  improvement  over  last  year. 

"The  Executive  Committee  announced  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  of 
pictures  contributed  by  members  of  the  Society,  from  which  the  four  "  honour 
pictures  "  for  the  year  would  be  selected.  "The  pictures  were  hung  on  the  walls 
•of  the  meeting  room,  where  they  would  remain  until  the  annual  meeting  in 
January.  During  the  month  membei-s  would  deposit  votes  designating  their 
choice  of  the  pictures  in  a  box  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  result 
would  be  announced  at  the  January  meeting. 

A  paper  w.is  reatl  by  Mr.  Theodore  H.  LCdebs,  On  Develojnnent  xoith  Pyro- 
ijoUic  Acid  in  connexion  with  Ammonia  in  Vajioio: 

Mr.  MORBIS  Earle  showed  some  novelties  in  photographic  apparatus,  which 
he  had  collected  during  a  trip  to  England  and  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Among 
tiiem  were  some  trays,  made  of  thick  waterproof  paper,  for  developing  and 
other  processes  in  i)liotography.  When  not  in  use,  by  loosening  metal  clips  at 
the  comers  the  trays  could  be  opened  out  into  flat  sheets,  reudering  them  ex- 
tremely portable.  A  small  and  exceedingly  portable  achromatic  focussing 
gla.ss,  made  by  R.  &  J.  Beck,  was  shownj  aJso  a  neat  leather  ca.se  in  which 
to  keep  or  oairy  a  lens  with  safety.  Mr.  Earle  descrilted  a  carrying  case  for 
film  negatives  to  be  attached  to  the  back  of  a  camera  after  the  manner  of  a 
roll  holder.  The  position  of  the  films  was  changed  by  inserting  the  hand 
through  a  bag  or  sleeve.  He  also  described  a  panoramic  view  camera  which  he 
had  seen  in  Paris.  A  film  or  paper  negative  was  used,  being  bent  into  a  senii- 
•circle  with  the  lens  in  the  centre.  By  a  lever  on  top  of  the  camera  the  lens 
could  1*  revolved  so  as  to  cover  different  portions  of  the  plate  .successfully. 
The  light  was  admitted  to  the  lens  (which  was  of  fixed  focus)  tlirough  a  dia- 
phragm in  front  in  the  form  of  a  perpendicular  slit,  the  opening  revolving  with 
the  lens  as  it  was  turned.  A  unique  feature  possessed  by  the  camera  was  the 
tact  that  if  in  one  portion  of  the  view  dark  objects  predominated,  requiring 
long  exposure,  the  lens  could  be  allowed  to  cover  that  portion  of  the  view  for 
a  greater  time,  and  less  exposure  be  given  to  the  brighter  parts  ol  the  view, 
simply  by  jiroperly  manipulating  the  lever  attached  to  the  lens. 

Mr.  JOHX  G.  BlLixxK  callcil  attention  to  the  late  explosion  of  flash  powder 
in  this  city,  with  its  terrible  result  in  the  death  of  three  persons.  Tlie  details 
were  no  doubt  familiar  to  the  memljers  present,  but  as  the  photographic  world 
at  large  may  not  have  heard  of  it,  he  thought  it  right  that  the  published 
minut«8  of  the  Society  should  caution  all  to  look  with  distrust  upon  flash 
powders  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  if  they  prove  ujwn  exanxination  to  contain 
mcric  acid  along  with  powdered  magnesium  to  consider  them  highly  dangerous. 
Picric  acid,  upon  standing  in  mixture  with  powdered  magnesium  for  a  length 
of  time,  is  sup)x>.se<l  to  fonu  picrate  of  magnesium,  a  highly  unstable  combina- 
tion, more  dangerous  than  dynamite.  A  person  finding  a  vial  of  such  flash 
jowder  iu  his  i)ossession  had  liest  disjiose  of  it  at  once,  but  with  great  care. 
He  is  advised  against  pouring  water  upou  it  or  burning  it,  but  rather  to  throw 
the  whole  vial  mto  a  river  or  down  some  ^orge,  where  it  would  l>e  scattered 
without  doing  harm.  The  very  act  of  removing  the  cork  from  the  bottle  might 
be  attended  with  serious  results.  Tlie  ilanger  of  picric  acid  flash  powders 
increases  with  age. 

Dr.  Mjtcbsll  fully  agreed  with  Mr.  Bullock,  and  considered  all  flash 
powders,  except  those  composed  of  pure  magnesium,  more  or  less  dangerous, 
diiferiiig  only  In  degree.  Magnesium  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  moisture,  in 
which  state  It  reailily  combines  with  picric  acid  forming  the  dangerous  picrate 
of  magnesium.  Even  a  single  oimce  of  such  powdei  would  be  exceedingly 
dangerous. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wood,  Mr.  Bullock  and  Dr.  Mitchell  were  requested 
to  prepare  a  paper  for  the  next  meeting  on  the  subject  of  flash-powders. 

Mr.  RoSKNUASTEi!  Called  attention  to  a  method  of  preparing  ground  glass 
for  focussing  screens  by  the  use  of  hydrofluoric  acid  in  combination  with  ctir- 
bouate  of  soda. 

Dr.  Wallace  spoke  of  the  u.se  of  a  solution  of  plain  boiled  .starch  spread 
upon  a  plate  of  glass  and  allowed  to  dry,  thus  forming  a  very  fine  surface  for 
a  focussing  streen. 

Mr.  Wood  described  a  method  of  focussing  without  the  use  of  any  screen. 
If  the  position  to  be  occujiied  by  the  plate  is  determined  by  a  metal  strip 
located  in  the  usual  position  of  the  ground  gla.ss,  by  placing  a  focussing  glass 
against  this  strip  it  will  show  (over  a  limited  area,  of  course)  the  image  usually 
projected  on  the  screen,  and  a  proper  focus  can  thus  be  n  idilv  obtained.  A 
piece  of  plain  glass  can  also  be  used  in  this  manner  as  a  support  against  which 
to  pUce  the  focussing  glass. 


CorrejSpontrence. 

t^  Corretpmdentt  ahould  newr  vrite  on  both  tidet  of  the  paftr. 

Jancaby  Meetiso  of  the  Phoioobaphic  Society  of  France. — Preben- 
TATION  or  Proofs  obtained  on  Silver  Chloride. — Study  of  Wood 
BY  Photoobaphy. — A    Hand  Apparatcs.  —  Mr.    EDw.iuDs  Pbesexts 

ISOCHROJIATIC     EeSCLTS A     liESEBVOIK     TO      HoLD     SOLUTIONS.  —  AN 

APrAB.4TVS    FOR   THE    FlASH   LiOHT. — YeLLOW    Fo8. 

The  Photographic   Society  of  France  held  their  monthly  meeting  on 
Friday  evening  last,  the  3rd  instant,  M.  Bardy  in  the  chair. 

M.  Perron  presented  a  number  of  positives  on  glass  obtained  by  him 
on  his  silver  chloride  plates.  'The  presentation  was  very  interesting,  in 
that  different  gradations  of  colour  had  been  obtained,  from  a  violet  to  a 
chocolate-brown.  Any  shade,  said  he,  can  be  obtained,  and  that  simply 
by  regulating  the  exposure  to  a  gas  flame. 

MM.  Tbil  &  Thouroude  presented  an  album  containing  a  collection 
of  microscopic  enlargements  of  the  texture  of  the  different  woods  used  in 
building  and  furniture  making.  Le  Ministre  d'Agriculture  created  an 
establishment  for  this  new  branch  of  study,  and  M.  Thil  expressed  the 
opinion  that  it  will  not  only  render  service  to  France  but  also  to  the 
whole  of  Europe.  Every  kind  of  wood  has  its  special  texture,  said  he, 
and  as  soon  as  the  photo-micrographic  enlargement  is  seen  of  a  piece 
of  wood  immediately  the  name  of  the  tree  is  known.  In  commercial 
transactions  service  vdU  be  rendered  to  the  buyer  of  wood,  in  that  the 
seller  can  no  longer  pass  off  one  wood  for  another.  For  instance,  said 
he,  pear-tree  wood  is  much  more  valuable  than  the  apple-tree,  neverthe- 
less, when  stained  the  latter  is  spuriously  passed  off  for  pear-tree  wood. 
At  present  the  wood  merchant  only  requires  to  have  in  his  possession  a 
photographic  enlargement  of  the  pear  and  apple-tree,  and  a  small  micro- 
scope. With  a  razor  or  sharp  knife  he  cuts  off  a  piece  of  wood  he  is 
about  to  purchase,  and  placing  it  under  the  optical  arrangement  of  the 
microscope  he  can  immediately  see,  by  referring  to  the  diagrams,  if  the 
wood  he  genuine  or  not.  Savants  will  gain  also  by  this  new  idea,  for  it 
has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that  the  remains  of  fossil  wood  found  in 
the  earth's  crust  can  now  be  classed,  and  the  species  of  the  tree  to  which 
it  once  belonged  can  be  named  to  a  certainty.  At  the  end  of  the 
meeting  M.  Thil  demonstrated  his  system,  and  charmed  the  audience 
by  a  magic  lantern,  which  gave  an  enlarged  representation  of  all  tlie 
princip.ll  woods  which  had  been  experimented  upon. 

M.  Carette  presented  a  pretty  little  hand  camera,  which,  I  think,  is 
made  in  Switzerland.  It  is  named  "  L'Escopette."  A  few  yards  of 
these  little  views  (two  inches  square),  pasted  side  by  side,  showed  what 
could  be  obtained  by  that  little  instrument. 

SI.  Pector,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Edwards,  of  London,  presented  some 
reproductions  and  landscapes  which  had  been  obtained  upon  ordinary 
silver  bromide  plates,  as  well  as  upon  isochromatic  plates  prepaied  by 
Mr.  Edwards  after  the  formula  imparted  to  him  by  M.  Attout  Tailfer,  of 
Paris.  These  proofs  were  very  much  criticised,  some  of  the  members 
being  of  opinion  that  they  had  not  been  photographed  under  the  same 
condition  of  light,  Ac.  M.  Attout  Tailfer,  with  some  amount  of  acrimony, 
defended  what  he  called  the  honesty  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and  called  upon 
M.  Franck  to  bear  witness  to  the  same.  This  discussion  was  continued 
with  some  warmth,  and  the  President,  in  a  few  choice  words,  ended  the 
discussion.  The  proofs  presented  were  very  good,  and  showed  palpably 
the  advantage  of  the  colouration  dodge  over  the  ordinary  plate. 

M.  Boissonas,  of  Geneva,  presented  some  equally  good,  if  not  better, 
and  his  exhibit  at  the  last  Exhibition  of  Paris  was  worthy  of  all  praise. 
What  surprises  many  here  is  that  the  colouration  of  the  gelatine  film  is 
thought  to  be  fettered  in  England.  I  myself  manufactured  coloured 
films,  years  before  a  patent  was  taken  out,  for  M.  Duces  du  Hauron  and 
another  gentleman  whose  name  I  forget.  Public  opinion  will  soon  revolt 
against  this  monopolising  old  ideas.  I  see  that  the  leading  photographic 
journal  of  France,  Le  Moiiiteur  dc  la  Photographic,  speaks  of  this  fet- 
tering in  a  leader  on  a  new  Groupc  Syndical.  It  says,  "  They  will 
study,  no  doubt,  among  other  things  why  the  orthochromatism  on  which 
depends  the  future  of  photography  cannot  be  worked  out  in  France,  and 
their  duty  will  be  to  disembarrass  photographers  of  these  fetters,  which 
up  to  the  present  they  dare  not  show  up  to  public  attention,  because  they 
desired  above  all  to  maintain  perfect  peace  and  confraternity  among  all 
the  membeis."  As  a  scliism  has  taken  place  among  the  members  of  the 
Chambre  Syndieale  de  la  Photographie,  these  reasons  will  no  longer 
predominate,  and  the  public  will  he  the  gainers. 

M.  Thouroude  presented  a  new  kind  of  cuve  or  reservoir  intended  to 
hold  coloured  liquids,  in  order  to  monochromatise  the  rays  of  light. 
These  cuves  are  made  with  two  parallel  glasses  separated  by  a  glass 
ring,  in  which  is  bored  a  small  hole  through  which  the  liquid  is  jjoured 
in  or  out.  No  surface  is  thus  left  open  for  evaporation  as  in  those  made  , 
by  the  old  system,  as  a  cork  can  be  placed  in  the  hole,  and  thus  a  | 
bottle  is  formed.  1 

MM.  Marillier  &  Hobelet  presented  a  new  apparatus  for  the  flash 
light.  It  consists  of  a  small  iron  box  about  the  size  and  form  of  the 
Swedish  match-box.  On  one  side,  near  the  end,  a  hollow  tube  goes 
through ;  this  hollow  tube  is  made  to  hold  a  cylinder  composed  of 
pulverised  magnesium  about  one  inch  long  and  three-eighths  of  an 
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iDch  thick.  On  th»  opposite  end  i«  atlsehei  an  indiarubber  tube  and 
•  rvm—'*^  ball.  Near  the  cylinder  is  a  bolder  intended  to  hold  a 
Vettrriwi  match.  To  wt  the  apparatus  at  work,  the  chemical  comioond 
it  placed  ia  the  tnbe  and  the  Vesarian  match  is  lighted  and  placed  betireen 
the  maoneainm  cylinder  and  the  air  blower  :  at  th«  proper  moment  the 
iodiambber  ball  i*  preaaed,  the  air  passing  uver  the  ignited  Vesuvian 
match  commanieatea  its  fin  to  the  Aamical  compound,  .lud  n  brilliant 
flash  d  light  ia  the  oanaaiioaiica.  The  inventors  (MM.  Merrille  A 
Lausiaoz)  la;  that  each  cylinder  has  always  the  fame  photogenic  power, 
and  therefore  the  time  of  exposnn  is  pnrely  and  sin  i  ply  mathematic. 
Pbotogniibio  npiadactions  ean  now  be  obtained  daring  the  darkest 
night  ia  a  oavem  or  cellar,  and  that  with  the  minimum  of  error  as 
rc^uds  aatwatua.    The  appaiatos  ia  aaised  "Tieon  Eclair." 

U.  Hani  gava  a  Tcry  Im^  dinoana  oo  the  cante  of  the  yellow  stain 

in  sOrer  btomide  ptatca  dercloped  by  prro  or  bydroqainone.    He  as- 

:ed  that  it  ia  the  gelatine  alone  which  ii  the  cause  of  the  stain,  and 

'  ;tH  M.  Balagny's  theory  of  the  fonnati<.<n  <>(  lilrer  ttilphate ;  in  fact, 

'  ooold  be  guaned  bnt  that  if  a  plate  be  covered  with  pore  gelatine 

wad  to  lemaia  a  long  time  in  tlia  above-mentioned  developers,  n 

jw   stain  ia  tha  consaqoenca.     On  this  alone  M.  Herri  baaed  bis 

nion  as  to  tha  yellow  log.  I*»or.  E.  Snnaao. 

i  JC,  Aur  Ufftmtrt,  Pari*. 

m 

BOBINSON  AT  THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 
To  tkt  Bmto*. 
Sia,— I  do  not  see  that  the  cxhiUtioa  at  the  Boyal  Acadamy  of  ArtM 

iny  pidenal  atrod^  whatever  in  the  le«>t  liifpiovec  the  stale»inti  I 
><le  oil  the  sborteomiogs  (pictorially)  of  Mr.  11.  1'.  Itobinson's  works. 
If  I  eootcDd  that  a  man  is  blind,  the  fact  tliat  another  man  is  lame 
'4  not  prove  that  the  blind  man  can  see. 

As  to  the  "  boll  fifteen  feet  hi^,"  I  am  not  in  a  poaitioo  to  say  no  sneh 
.:i  was  ever  painted  by  a  "  notod  B.A.,"  thoo^b  I  have  never  seen  soeh 
"ictore.  It  woatd  I-.&tv  ttnt  some  show  of  sincerity  to  Mr.  Slingslry's 
'.raoidinary  statt  'lad  given  the  name  of  the  "  noted  B.  A.." 

I  thereby  have  ;.'.  K-entlcmaa  a  chance  to  reply  to  it.    As  the 

.lement  stands  it  is  situply  an  ■iinnilliii  of  imbceihty  on  the  part  of 

Selecting  and  Hanging  Cemwiltass  of  tl:c  ICoyal  Acsdamy  for  that 

ir.    I  hav«  not  Iha  pUmum  of  Dr.  Baecami'i  panooal  anrinaintanee. 

I  do  not  bakng  to  his  or  any  other  aebool.— I  am,  yoara,  Ac, 

:h,  Alt  Cluh.  p.nr    n<n-«. 

v  allowed  Mr.  .SIiii.--l>'»  letter  ted, 

ting  word  ahoa.d  l>'  nli-xr.- 1  \|  ^.  .wus. 


AUATEL'BISM. 
To  tht  Ebtioa. 

tld  owes  a  debt  of  gratitsde  to  "  A  Photo- 
M^l   flasaifleatiop  of  pcofeseional  pboto- 
thoaa  who  know  absolotely  H' -thing, 
■ho  know  snmalhlnu ' 

leap  Jacks"  or  second  or 

\X  there  is  one  r  ii-eliu$ 

'"'  "^  f or  cU  tiie  matters 

\iui  not  phMtd  him- 

lo-rn  conceded  that 

•<>'  \i«d  men  to  be 

'f  knnw  but  one 

Innt 
rom 
lin-nt  it 
tlise  tlie 
'.:i  content 
M  educational 
-•ncr«  into  this 
.'.,  thitt  ft:.  '1  lus 

vhilst  the  f  roed 

~'  '   '  '  '  '  !i0t  bceaOM  iiM'  r.iiKiiiiu  waster 

luir,  the  rttoneher,  the  operator, 
i  man ;  bnt  when  trade  happens 
liiser  can  torn  to  other  bnmehes,  so  proving  the  most 
florer. 

■■d  qnaMioa  of  amatear*  and  professionals,  then 

1,  that  the  partljr  edacaled  of  both  classes  will 

'  '<  -neh  ether,  whilst  the  mott  intelligent  will 

at  aeutaay  and  forbMranee  in  tbeit  inter- 

1  of  civUisalion. — I  am.  rours,  Ac, 

^  J.   BCBIBT. 

■  RE  THE  MtSTEIlIUI  s  T.AXTEHN  SLIDES. 

^^^^  To  thf  Kiiroii. 

^^^Bb, — Baiag  the  owner  of  the  trsn^]  akm  n      i.ich  were  described  at 
■^pLondon  and  I'rovincial  Bocieiy  an.l  in  tii.         .  -al  of  December  37, 1 
VSta  to  thank  Mr.  W,  H.  Davi*i  for  giving  the  matter  so  mnch  attention, 
and  have  lead  lus  remarks  with  moch  intareat. 


.  \!jj  Lta&ch  bf . 
vn  tha  method 
i  time  that  phoV 
>«  made  sneh  ra} 
'.-eaaitics  of  the  c 
tbthemerr 
vers) :  be*; 
jntry  hoM 
{<n>ntir>shi| 


It  occurs  to  me  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  slides  should  be  forwarded 
to  Messrs.  Ferrier  Frires,  of  Paris,  who,  I  believe,  manufactured  them,  as 
they  would  probably  be  nble  to  say  what  cbemic;Js  were  used  in  their 
preparation.  I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  above  firm  hare  a 
scorct  process  of  toning  with  sulphur,  which,  though  giving  beautiful 
tones,  is  not  celebrated  for  permanency,  aud  this  muy  i>088ibly  be  ^e 
cause  of  the  evil. 

I  do  not  think  the  temperature  of  India  had  to  do  with  the  case,  as  any 
decomposition  from  heat  would  have  taken  place  just  as  readily  from  use 
in  tlie  lantern,  where  slides  are  often  unduly  heated. 

I  aiu  inclined  to  think  that  the  action  on  the  glass  is  identically  the 
same  as  the  fnngus  which  grows  on  lenses  aud  optical  glass  of  all  sorts 
in  India,  nnd  that  it  has  little  to  do  with  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
|>hoto^rApli.  In  referring  to  optical  glass  I  luo.in  cnrcfnily  jwlisliod  glass 
in  contrast  with  ordinary  window  glass,  whidi  I  have  never  seeu  attacked 
in  the  ^ame  way. 

Some  months  ago  I  sent  from  India  to  Messrs.  Boss  one  of  then: 
lensen.  which  was  not  only  covered  with  this  growth,  but  was  also  split  in 
some  extraordinary  way.  The  makers  confirmed  the  belief  that  the  lens 
had  spontanednsly  oracketl,  bnt  did  uot  refer  to  the  growth,  though  they 
said  It  was  not  the  first  case  of  this  kind  brought  before  them ;  aud  while 
on  this  subject  I  may  mention  that  I  have  in  my  possession  one  of  their 
lenses  which  began  to  spUt  in  India,  and  the  crack  once  started  is  ex- 
tending even  in  this  country,  but  owing  to  core  in  cleaning  no  traces  of 
this  cnrions  growth  baa  appeared. 

If  some  geniiu  can  find  oat  a  way  to  prevent  such  destruction  of  glass 
be  will  earn  the  gratitnde  of  all  Indian  photographers,  who,  one  and  all, 
have  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  for  the  first  appearance  of  fungus  on  their 
lenses. — I  am.  yoors,  Ac.,  John  S.  Ou^dstone. 


(ZTicQange  (Tolumn. 

*,*  So  ekarge  it  Wkod*  far  ituerting  KxcKangtl  </  Apparalut  in  (hit  column  : 
but  MfM  wUI  i*  intmltd mUtm  tht  article  mmUd u  dtfiniuly  ttaled.  TKote 
w^^teeify  thtir  n^ttjnwtmtt  at  "aiqrfMiy  tu^ifitl"  toil}  thertfortunderiland 
iMt  Ttuain  of  thtir  I 


I'lior^  ;\imI  portndt 


I  will  uokaae*  a  B  eUrtooat,  (OBttMn  G.  8.  Iut«,  for  a  hnl(-i>lat<' 

lou  vtUyMsh— AiUrsi^  B.  KusiBcsun,  »i,  St.  M  .^ 
I  will  Mcliaag*  Wat,  asr.  watsntacv,  nutic  l>ri<l(«,  n 

tiack4mMiBd  or  aaossMtlg*  tor  tin  rtiulio  — AtUrcu,  1 .  <■ 

ah^aHalM. 
WUI  nrkaac*  tm  toIbsms  of  Tat  BBrnss  Jou»al  or  pBOxouurmt  (1883  to  18S9 

(nchnire)  lor  tb«  nM»itmf\K  Kcr>  (or  VfK  to  1»M  incliuire.— Aildren,  B.  D. 


.-.  Jl. 


interior 
"^raphor. 


IncnniT*)  lor  ta*  FtiMa%tmf\%e  A>r> 
Saira,  14k  'rofaai,  BaaiaisHl,  H.W. 


HnstDcrs  to  (CorrcsponHaito. 


*,*  CommumieaH(mt  rtUHnf  to  AdvertitimenU  and  atnaral  butintu  ajjair^ 
mutt  U  addrtfd  to  "  U.Ottaaswuoo  ft  Co.,"  2,  rori-»Uiet,  Covcnt  Oardtn, 
Lmtlm,  W.C. 

All  matter*  tor  Of  tut  moriion  oj  iKit  JotnmAL  inebiding  querie*  for 
"Anttcm"'  md  " Eattktmgm,"  nuui  bt  oMrtMtd  to  "Thb  Editob," 
S  fork-ttrtet,  Ornnt  OonUn,  London,  W.C.  JuatUntion  to  thit  entwrf 
dtU^.  Xa  notiet  takmt  of  eotumnieationi  unltf  name  and  addrtti  qf 
wrily  tm  fivm.  

PBooSBCMa  Rnoiamn)  :— 
J.  Staut.  UalMUsb.— i'lMsfrark  ^  tkt  Ul>  Bo.  Ifr.  Iila>*. 

J.  Bon0mirxti\^  Eiliiilinrvh.— J'Knfo.n-fii..'i  r-f  Iht  MtV.  BUk^f  Dtntltn. 

T.  W.  >l  'i  (|f  Sir  /.  Tmiiry,  Lady  Tunirt,  C.  8, 

Panu  . 

A.  L.  flquiiii  •,  iimiipirmer.— i-noi.);ru]./i  oj  T.  C.  Tort4r,  Mayor  :•/ Briit-jK-afrr. 


](.  K  X. — High-tempcntors  pyroxyliue. 

W.  TvLAlL— Bottle  was  received  in  niauy  pi«ct». 

B.  Wixjonow. — Your  sentiments  quite  accord  with  our  own. 

J.  I'oKklTT,— Circunistonces  prevented  tlic  i-oiui>letioii  of  that  series. 

a.  W.  SEinaTAS.— Not  knowing  the  process  you  employ  we  are  uniiblB  to  offer 

any  s>Ivk'«. 
F.  C.  I),  HuRD.— Soak  the  iitinl  from  off  the  broken  gUuw  and  remount  it  on  a 

fresh  plate. 
T.  B.  U)Bi>.— Try  the  tlfconogrn  develoiier.    Bnt  it  is  diftlcHit  to  deal  with 

plate*  that  are  mui  I.  i  "wd. 

Six  Yrarb'  Si'BSciUBi !  Ihe  lontern  yoii  describe  will  answer  most 

effectively.     The  makcm  ai<:  u  i,;/':    '       '''". 
S.  A.  W.— 1.  See  answer  to  "  W.  1 1  -i  nrilliwr>-  enamel  collodion 

will  answer  very  well  for  "chroui. ., ,  i  it  be  thinned  down  a  little  with 

ether  or  alcohol. 


J. 


C— A  lens  of  the  portrait  type  would  K>«t  answer  your  pnniose  for  takhig 
portralU  in  private  rooms.    Next  to  this,  one  of  the  "rapid     series  would 


portrait*  in  private 
he  the  most  uacftal. 
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r.  M.  D.  (Redhill).— Communii-aU  with  Mr.  Chai>m»n,  Albert-square,  Man- 

I  fchester,  who  ix  the  afcent  for  the  sale  of  the  ahutter,  aiid  he  will  inform  you 
if  it  can  be  altered. 

Notts.— Much  of  your  admiration  of  the  work  will,  no  doubt,  ilisappear  when 
we  tell  you  that  the  negatives  were  not  maile  from  the  coins  themselves,  but 
from  i^laster  of  Paris  casts  of  them,  the  plMter  being  tinted  to  take  off  its 
«xcenire  whiteness. 

B.  H.  J.— We  have  examined  the  lens,  and  find  that  the  largest  stop,  which  is 
market!  /S,  is  really  bt-twecn  f-S  and  /-lO,  hence  its  slowness  as  compared 
with  the  other  lens.  Tliis  erroneous  marking  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
with  some  of  the  cheap  foreign  lenses. 

iNQi'IRKR.  —Whatever  your  friend  has  said  to  the  contrary,  there  is  no  question 
that  carliou  pictures  may,  if  they  are  kept  in  a  damp  place,  become  mouldy, 
and,  usually,  the  mihlew  produces  reildish  or  brown  siwts  on  the  prints. 
We  have  seen  many  examples  of  mildew  on  carbon  pictures. 

XJkdeb  Foo  inquires :  "  What  would  be  the  required  ix)wer  in  an  engine  to 
produce  electric  light  for  onlinary  iwrtraiture  in  studio?" — Si.v  or  eight 
liorse-iTOwer  will  yield  a  very  suitable  light  for  portraiture.  Gas  engines  of 
this  power  are  what  are  generally  used  by  those  photographers  who  generate 
the  electricity  on  their  premises. 

Lkarneh.- Your  best  plan  will  be  to  take  lessons  from  some  one  who  is 
proficient  in  the  work.  If  you  h,iTC  but  a  little  knowledge  of  photography, 
and  none  of  photo-lithography,  you  will  have  much  to  learn  before  you 
are  competent  to  take  a  "good  berth."  Burton's  I'rinting  Processes  and 
Wilkinson's  book  are  the  works  you  should  get. 

C  TcRNEB, — The  desi^  for  the  studio  will  answer  very  well,  but  there  is  no 
advantage  in  contiuumg  the  glass  down  to  the  floor.  If  the  glass  comes  to 
within  three  to  four  feet  of  the  floor,  with  that  width  of  studio  it  will 
he  ample.  Thick  dark  gi-een  blimls  on  the  south  side,  and  white,  or 
"  unbleached,"  on  the  north,  will  answer  quite  well. 

S.  Pollock. — So  far  as  cost  is  concerned,  carbon  prints-  on  opal  can  be  pro- 
duced as  cheaply  as  by  the  bromide  process  if  the  prints  are  made  direct 
from  a  negative.  But  in  the  ca.se  of  an  enlargement  it  is  different,  as  here 
an  enlarge  negative  lias  first  to  be  made  for  carbon,  whereas  for  bromide 
the  enlai;gement  is  made  direct  on  the  bromide  plate. 

W.  HAMK.S. — The  marks  on  the  sides  of  the  plates  are  caused  by  the  strips  of 
jiaper  used  in  jiacking  the  plates.  However,  they  should  not  be  so  broad  as 
to  cause  the  waste  of  half  an  inch  of  the  picture  on  eiich  side.  Tliere  is  no 
way  of  avoiding  tlie  marks  in  the  development.  If  the  plates  were  )ised 
while  they  were  new,  no  doubt,  the  marks  would  not  appear. 

Mounter. — If  the  colour  of  the  mounts  cpmes  through,  and  stains  the  whites 
of  vignettes,  it  is  clear  that  the  colouring  matter  used  for  the  enamel  is 
soluble  in  water.  The  only  way  of  avoiding  the  trouble  is  to  mount  the 
prints  while  they  are  dry,  and  employ  a  mountant  that  contains  but  a 
minimum  of  water.    Or,  better  still,  reject  the  mounts  altogether. 

<5eafton  writes  :  "  Some  time  back  I  got  some  albumenised  paper  (ready 
sensitised)  from  a  London  house.  It  was  very  good  when  received,  and  I 
got  some  very  fine  prints  on  it  at  the  time  ;  but  now  it  has,  with  only  about 
a  month's  keeping,  income  discoloured  and  covered  with  minute  black  spots. 
How  can  I  utilise  the  paper?" — If  it  has  become  so  deteriorated  as  stated, 
the  only  way  of  turning  it  to  a  good  account  is  to  bum  it  and  add  the  ashes 
to  the  residues.    It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  print  it. 

Ignorant. — Supposing  the  studio  runs  east  and  west,  and  the  light  comes  in 
only  at  the  north  side,  either  light  Idue  or  unbleached  blinds  or  curtains  for 
the  roof  will  answer  all  purpo-ses.  For  the  sides,  curtains  running  on  rods — 
either  blue  or  white  (unbleached)- should  be  employed.  Supposing  both 
ends  of  the  studio  are  opaque,  no  special  appliances  are  necessary  for 
'Stopping  out  front  light  We  are  here  assuming  that  the  curtains  or  blinds 
are  arranged  so  as  to  cover  up  the  whole  of  the  glass  were  it  necessary. 

W.  Dormer. — It  is  true  that  the  insurance  companies  charge  a  high  rate  to 
photographers,  altliough  "they  do  not  at  the  present  time  employ  inflam- 
mable materials  like  collodion."  The  companies,  in  compiling  their  rates, 
have  to  take  into  consideration  more  than  the  hazardous  cliaracter  of  the 
calling,  namely,  the  probable  value  of  the  salvage  in  case  of  accident.  In 
manjr  cases,  as  in  some  businesses— hardware,  for  example — this  is  always 
considerable;  but  in  photography  it  is  usually  next  to  nil.  For  instance, 
the  heat  that  would  not !«  sufficient  to  materially  injure  a  piece  of  furniture 
might  render  a  valuable  lens  absolutely  worthless. 

"W.  H.  Simpson  writes  :  "Can  you,  please,  tell  me  the  reason  why  the  exposed 
tissue  (carbon  work)  will  not  adhere  to  the  temporary  sujiport  (zinc)  ?  The 
following  is  the  way  I  used  it  I  lx)nght  tlie  tissue  off  a  local  photographer, 
and  sensitised  it  myself  on  the  folloviing  bath :— Potassium  bichromate, 
three  ounces  ;  liquid  ammonia  ('SSO),  one-quarter  of  an  ounce  ;  water,  eighty 
ounces ;  then  dried  it  in  an  ordinary  room  in  about  ten  hours  (in  the  dark, 
of  cotUBe);  then  in  tlic  morning  I  put  it  in  the  frames  and  printed.  Then  I 
put  the  zinc  support  in  a  bowl  of  clean  water  and  tlien  the  tissue,  brought 
them  out  together  and  squeegeed  them  together,  and  then  put  them  between 
blotting  paper  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  put  them  in  water  IW  Fahr. 
After  being  in  for  about  three  minutes,  1  tried  to  strip  the  paper  off,  but  it 
came  off  altogether,  leaving  the  ziac  bare.  I  had  put  a  safe  edge  on  the 
nmtire,  one-quarter  of  an  inch  broad.  I  had  previously  waxed  the  support 
with  the  following :— Pure  beeswax,  five  grains  ;  pure  benzol,  one  ounce." — 
Our  correspondent's  experience,  as  detailed,  would  tend  to  show  that  so  far 
as  the  sensitising  and  drying  are  concerned  all  appears  to  be  satisfactory, 
V?  .iT*  ""P*"'  "'*'  '■'•*  tissue  had  become  insoluble.  This  would  jirobably 
be  toe  case  if  the  fumes  from  gas  or  from  burning  coke  were  present  in  the 
drying  room.  The  solubility  of  the  tissue  can  easily  be  tested  by  placing  a 
jiiece  of  it  in  warm  water.  If  the  sensitive  coating  dissolves  freely  all  is 
nght,  if  it  does  not  it  may  at  once  be  rejected  as  useless.  Tlie  waxing  solu- 
tion used  was  tliat  adapted  for  glass  plates.  For  zinc,  it  is  usual  to  add 
resin,  and  employ  turpentine  as  a  solvent.  However,  we  do  not  think  the 
Tauore  is  due  to  the  waxing  solution. 


A.  X.  says:  "I  have  lieen  trying  to  reeovcr  the  gold  from  the  toning-bath 
residues,  but  cannot  manage  to  make  the  gold  to  precipitate.  On  adding 
the  sulidiate  of  iron  solution,  it  blackens  the  solution  at  first  and  then  turns 
it  a  deep  ruby  to  look  through  ;  adding  more  makes  no  difference.  Can 
you  tell  me  the  cause  of  this  ?  The  solution  is  clear  and  gives  hardly  any 
precipitite.  Tliere  is  a  good  deal  of  suljihocyanide  of  ammonium  in  the 
solution.  Has  this  anything  to  do  with  it  ?  What  would  you  advise  me  to 
do  with  it!  I  think  there  is  plenty  of  gold  in  it."— If  the  bath  contains  a 
sulphocyanide,  sulphate  of  iron  is  not  the  proper  precipitant,  as  the  fine 
precipitate  would  be  redissolved.  Hie  gold  must  in  this  case  be  thrown 
down  with  sulphide  of  potassium  (liver  of  sulphur). 

H.  N.  B.  writes :  "  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  favour  me  with  your 
opinion  as  to  the  printing  qualities  of  negatives  developed  respectively  with 
pyro  and  cikonogen.  I  was  discussing  with  several  friends  a  short  time  ago 
the  various  merits  of  these  two  developing  agents,  and  on  comparing  the 
results,  those  developed  with  eikonogeu  ajipeared  to  me  to  possess  more 
brilliancy  and  contr.^st  than  those  that  had  been  treated  with  pyro.  The 
exposure  given  in  the  first  case  w.as  six  .seconds,  and  upon  Ijeing  developed 
with  eikonogen  the  image  came  up  very  well,  without  showing  the  least 
signs  of  harshness  or  uncler  exposure  ;  another  plate  of  the  same  brand  and 
rapidity  was  given  ten  seconds  and  developed  with  pyro,  with  much  the 
same  result  as  the  former,  with  the  exception  of  the  yellow  tinge  imparted 
by  the  pyro.  I  was  assured,  however,  by  one  of  my  friends,  that  tins  was 
an  advantage  rather  than  a  defect,  and  that  the  bluish  cast  produced  by  the 
eikonogen  would  seriously  affect  the  printing  quality  .and  produce  a  weak 
and  flat  print  If  this  is  so,  why  is  it  that  so  many  Continental  photo- 
graphers prefer  to  use  the  iron  develoi>er,  which  produces  much  the  same 
quality  of  negative  as  plates  developed  with  eikonogen !  "—The  real  test  of 

"■        "  •...•>.     ■  ,,      «T,         1       i  the  two 
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it  must  be  made  visually  more  dense.  The  colour  of  a  "  pyro  "  developed 
negative  is  more  non-actinic  than  that  by  either  eikonogen,  hydroquinone, 
or  iron.  Hence  those  by  either  of  these  developing  agents  must  be  made 
more  intense,  then  they  will  give  equally  vigorous  results  in  printing. 
Antipodean  (Napier,  New  Zealand)  inquires:  "1.  Is  it  possible  by  any 
chemical  process  to  restore  a  plate  that  has  been  exposed  (of  course  not 
developed)  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  a  second  exposure  ? — 2.  What  is 
the  best  method  of  preserving  ferrous  oxalate  developer  after  it  has  Ijeen 
once  used,  so  as  to  make  it  available  for  further  use  ? — 3.  Some  of  the  fine- 
art  shops  in  the  Colonies  are  selling  photographs  mounted  in  optical  contact 
on  glass,  with  nice  lievelled  edges  and  backs,  with  hinged  struts,  &c.  Are 
these  glasses  articles  of  commerce,  as  I  do  not  see  them  in  any  of  the 
catalogues  ? — 4.  A  large  quantity  of  plates  lately  received  from  one  of  the 
best-reputed  makers  fog  badly  for  lialf  an  inch  all  round  the  eilges.  Can 
you  suggest  the  cause  ?  They  liave  not  been  imported  six  months. — 5.  Which 
of  the  various  platinotype  processes  is  likely  to  succeed  best  with  imported 
paper  1  All  that  1  have  yet  seen  in  the  Colony  is  spotted  or  discoloured. — 
6.  Last,  but  not  least,  What  is  the  best  form  of  consolation  when,  after  a 
hard  week's  work  scrambling  over  hill  and  dale  carrying  lieavy  apparatus, 
you  find  that  all  your  plates  are  spotty,  and  that  the  imperfections  are  in 
the  emulsion,  and  show  when  a  plate  is  fixed  without  any  exposure  ?  Such 
has  been  my  fate  more  than  once." — 1.  We  are  at  present  experimenting  on 
this  subject. — 2.  Keep  it  from  the  atmosphere.  This  may  be  done  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  among  these  being  that  of  keeping  it  in  a  bottle  with  a 
layer  of  paraflin  oil  on  the  top,  and  drawing  off  the  developer  through  a 
faucet  at  the  bottom,  and  returning  it  to  the  bottle  immediately  when  done 
with. — 3.  Immerse  the  glass  and  the  picture  in  a  dish  containing  a  solution 
of  gelatine  ;  press  lx)th  into  contact  and  then  raise  up  to  dry. — 4.  Write  to 
the  makers. — 5.  We  advise  the  cold  development  system.— 6.  Hurl  a  few 
hard  thouglits  across  the  ocean  to  the  makers,  then  light  your  pipe  and 
reflect  that,  after  all,  things  might  have  Iseen  even  worse. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan  have  commenced  to  reissue 
their  monthly  Photograplifr's  Pocket  Diary. 

Photogkaphic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  Janu.ary  15, 
The  Intensificalioii  and  Reduction  of  Negatives:  January  22,  Naturalistic 
Photography. 

Received. — The  Magic  Lantern;  its  Construction  and  Use,  published  by 
Perken,  Son,  &  Eayment  A  handy  manual,  a  useful  feature  in  which  is  a 
priced  catalogue  of  the  numerous  lanterns  and  fittings  connected  therewith 
sold  by  the  publishers. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — ^Tuesday,  January  14,  at 
eight  p.ra.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  the  following  papers 
will  be  read : — On  Control  in,  tlie  Density  of  Negatives,  By  Chapman  Jones, 
F.G.S.,  F.I.C. ;  On  the  Distance  beyond  which  all  Objects  are  in  Foacs  with, 
any  given  Lens,  by  Sir  David  Salomons ;  Eikmwgen  as  a  Developer  in 
Practice,  from  W.  K.  Burton.  
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THE  .\CID  Kl.XIXt;  B.VTIf. 
Si.vcK  wc  wrote  two  or  tbrc«  wcelu  ago  on  the  subject  of  the 
addition  in  various  ways  of  aulphnruns  .icid  to  the  fixing  bath, 
the  matter  baa  cropped  u|i  iuoidcDtallv  at  a  luoetin^  of  the 
AVeat  Ixiiidun  Phot«irm|>hic  Sicietj.  Hire,  in  reply  to  a  direct 
yii'  ■  'itie  gentlciuun  8tatc<l 

tbii-  '     .        .       '         ipliur;  while  another, 

while  laying  down  the  axiom  tlutt  it  is  iuadviaablc  to  odd  any 
acid  to  the  hypo  solution,  thought  it  least  of  all  so  in 
connexion  with  the  particular  acid  in  i|uestion. 

With  regard  to  the  first  rcj'  to  say  the 

least,  it  ia  mialcailing,  if  not  ni  _  ;  while  the 

"least  of  all  "  argument  of  the  second  *|>i-aker  can  only  have 
been  intended  as  a  possible  warning  that  luay  have  )>een  fully 
ezpLune<l  at  the  meeting,  but  which  is  not  reinletvd  fiartictilarly 
tilearly  in  tla-  re|>ort. 

In  our  recent  article  wo  expreased  the  opinion  tliat  pure 

sulphurouM  nci<l  has  aliaolutelj  no  action  U|<in  hypo,  and  up  to 

'1'"  pn-sent  time  we  have  no  reaaoD  to  dci>art  from  tlutt  view. 

I'ar'ns  reported  at  the  West  Lotidon  Society,  Mr.  Stein  is 

ut  direct  Tariance  with  us  in  stating  thuf  it  will  precipitate 

sulphur,  thoagh,  as  we  hare  already  hinted,  ixisniMy  the  re|><)rt 

s  not  oonrey  fully  the  meaning  of  the  upeaker. 

^iiwe  rciu!iii.»   the  report  we  hare  put  the  matter  to  the 

'-iiiii'lo  teat.     A  stroog  soiation  of  hy|io  was  made 

.'I         >i!'    "f  crystals  prepa<e<I  for  pharmaceutical 

:  1.    't  is  sent  out  at  eight  >>r  nine  shilling's 

weight,  cask   included,  though  powiibly  the  <|uality 

ch  affect  the  result.  ^  To  u  portion  of  thi»,  which 

'    clear  and   bright,   a  "(piantity  of  solution   of 

H  h1   of  the   pharmacopccia  was  added.     Result, 

'  change  of  any  kind. 

'  placed  in  a  Inttlc  with  perfomte<l  cork  was 

<    generating    apiianitUH,   an<l    a  strvam   of 

sulphurous  auhylridc  paxeed  through  it  for  some  time,  the 

.^.u  1-,,.,,^  liberateil  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  a 

of  the  same  sample  of  bypo.     In  thiH  cane,  almost 

upon  o^mmencing  the  current  '^  gas  a  sliglit 

f>*^rod  in  the  recetring  Iwttlc,  and  for  a  short 

'."Hscr,  until  the  liquid  acquire<l  a  decidc<Ily 

t-j     ..,,... .iuce',  but  beyond  that  it  jiasaed  no  further; 

ao  deposit  of  sulphur  wam  thrown  down,  although  sufficient 

■'1  was  expended  to  hav.  1  over  and  over 

i'lle  nf  the  hypo  contaiij  .lolution.     The 

■)i  sulphur  precipitatc<l,  after  several  days'  scttlinjr, 

tn  form  a  thin  white  coating  on  the  bottom  of  the 

le,  and  the  result  can  only  be  set  down  to  impurities — 

Mvnt  probably  spray  of  snlphurio  acid  carried  over  with  the 


j.'as.     Thus  fur,  then,  it  seems  wo  arc  perfectly  correct  in  owe 
original  statement. 

Tlie  first  portion  of  hypo  treatc<l  with  liquid  sulphurous  acid, 
and  which  |iassed  the  ordeal  safely,  nud  also  the  portion 
charge*!  with  gas  and  cleared  by  settlement,  Iwth  siuolling 
stron^'ly  of  Hulphurous  acid,  were  left  standing  exposed  to  the 
atnioKphere  in  wide-mouthed  bi>ttle8.  In  a  verj-  short  time — 
not  more  than  half-an-hour — both  were  found  to  have  bccomo 
cloudy,  but  though  left  alone  for  some  forty-eight  hours  or 
more,  they  had  not  lost  their  transjtarency  as  viewed  in  bulk, 
and  at  that  »>'  mucII  of  .sul]>hurou8  acid  had  almost,  if 

not  entirely,  >1  1. 

Now  though  .Mr.  Stein  was  obviously  not  correct  in  saying — 
if  he  really  did  say  so — that  sulphimjus  acitl  would  precipitate 
Hulphur  from  bypo  solution,  he  would  be  jierfectly  accurate  in 
saying  that  it  might  tend  to  such  precipltjition,  by  virtue  of 
its  easy  oxidation  to  the  state  of  sulphuric  acid.  But  in  tho 
last-<|uote<l  cxjwriment  we  have  evidouee  of  the  extent  of  injury 
likely  to  accrue  from  such  oxidation.  Tho  oxidation  of  tho 
snlphurous  acid  is  so  comparatively  slow,  and  its  eva]K>mtion 
so  rapid,  that  the  source  of  danger  has'disappcared  before  tho 
danger  itself  is  felt  ;  in  other  wonis,  the  free  acid  volatilises' 
before  it  has  time  to  work  any  serious  injury  in  the  way  of 
precipitating  sulphur. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Hodges  ha<l  in  view,  the«)rctically,  the  unstable 
character  of  sulphurous  acid  when  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it,  least  of  all  acids,  should  be  added  to  hyjK).  In  a<Iding 
sulphuric  or  other  otnjng  aeid,  the  effect  woiild  be  instantaneous 
and  piil|>able  to  the  senses  of  both  smell  and  sight  ;  with 
sul^humus  acid  the  effect  is  not  immediate,  but  creeps  on 
insidUISQy  afterwards,  and  so,  according  to  Mr.  Hodges's  view, 
is  the  more  dangerous.  But  the  cxteut  of  the  danger  lias  bocu 
shown. 

Now,  in  the  case  of  a  fixing  Iwth  in  actual  use,  and  charged 
ever  so  strongly,  even  to  saturation  with  SO,,  it  is  evident  that, 
exposerl  as  it  is  in  a  thin  layer  with  a  krge  surface  in  contact 
with  the  atmosphere,  both  oxidation  and  evaporatiou  must 
proceed  with  great  rapidity  ;  and  if  iu  tho  comparative  confine- 
ment of  an  o|ieu  bottle  the  latter  ])roce88  goes  on  with  gi-oater 
rapidity,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  do  so  under  still  more  favom*- 
able  circumstances,  with  tho  result  that  the  bath  would  lose  its 
free  acid  Iwfore  it  had  time  Uj  deposit  any  serious  quantity  of 
sulphur. 

But'  even  granting  the  precipitation  of  sulphur  under  tho 
circumstances  detaile<l,  it  yet  remains  to  be  proved  that  it 
would  be  seriously  detrimental  to  the  stability  or  other  qualities 
of  a  negative  fixed  in  the  solution.  Tlic  chemical  change  takes 
place   in   the   solution   itself,  and   i.s   complete   without   any 
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assistance  from  the  photo^rrapliic  film.  If  the  cliange  were  set 
up  by  the  iDinicrsion  of  a  gelatine  Him  saturated  witli  an  acid 
"  clearing  "  solution,  then  we  might  expect  not  only  a  deposition 
of  gu/ji/itir  in  the  film,  but  also  the  formation  of  sulphide  of 
silver  and  other  complex  compounds  by  tiie  reaction  of  the 
various  elements  involved.  But,  as  matters  stand,  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  worat  that  can  happen  is  tlio  deposition  of  a 
minute  tnice  of  sulpliur  on  the  surface  of  tiie  film,  -whence  it 
is  easily  removeable  by  frictitm. 

It  is  pretty  clear,  however,  whatever  the  good  or  ill  cflFects 
of  the  st>-calle<l  acid  fixing  bath,  that  it  cannot  long  retain  its 
special  (pialities  iis  recently  proposed  to  be  made,  ar.d  cousc- 
ijueutly  it  does  not  seem  to  recommend  itself  on  the  score  of 
uniformity  of  action.  This,  in  fact,  «e  recognised  wlien  wo 
fii-st  tried  it,  over  four  years  ago,  and  it  was  for  that  reason 
that  we  csi>ecially  advised  that  tlic  acid  solution  be  kept 
separate,  and  added  to  the  bath  wlicn  tlic  latter  begins  to  show- 
signs  of  losing  its  clearing  action.  In  this  manner  not  only  is 
tlic  sulphurous  acid  economised,  but  the  discomfort  of  having 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  tlic  gas  evaporating  into  the  atmts- 
pherc  of  the  workroom  is  re<luccd  to  a  minimum  ;  but,  above 
all,  some  degree  of  uniformity  of  action  maybe  expected. 

AVe  have  showni  that  the  solution  of  hypo  wlien  chai-ged 
ir'.th  SO.  and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  rapidly  becomes 
clouily  from  de])ositiou  of  sulphur.  This  is  not  the  case  in  our 
experience,  nor  iiave  we  seen  or  heai'd  it  mentioned  by  others, 
■when  the  acid  is  added  in  the  form  of  bisuli)liite,  or  of  the 
juixtm-e  of  the  neutral  sulphite  witli  a  strong  acid.  In  either 
case  the  solution  contains  free  SOj  just  as  it  does  when  the  gas 
itself  is  passed  tlirough  it,  and  yet  no  deposition  of  sulphur 
is  a]iparcnt  liowever  long  the  sohition  may  bo  exposed.  A 
simple  explanation  of  tiiis  fact  suggests  itself  to  us,  namelv, 
that  in  the  ]>rescncc  of  sulphite  or  l)isuli)hite  of  soda,  the 
sulphur  disengaged  by  the  formation  of.  sulphuric  acid  is  seized 
at  the  moment  of  its  liberation,  or  while  in  the  "nascent" 
state,  by  the  excess  of  sulptiite,  and  combining  with  tlie  latter 
forms  hy|K).  We  know  that  many  combinations  are  possible 
■^•lien  the  elements,  or  a  portion  of  thcni,  arc  in  the  nascent 
condition  that  cannot  take  place  under  other  conditions ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  above  is  tiic  conoct 
explanation  of  a  seeming  anomaly. 

A\'e  can  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  see  no  reason  to  lie 
unduly  afraid  of  the  acid  fixing  bath  if  it  be  used  with  common 
sense. 


SKCHKTS  IN  PHOTO-MECHAXICAL  PROCKSSES. 
Now  that  so  many  of  the  photo-mechanical  processes  arc 
coming  as  mucii  to  the  front  in  this  country  as  they  have  been 
steadily  doing  for  several  years  past,  both  on  the  Continent 
and  America,  we  arc  continually  receiving  letters  from  con-e- 
siKHideuts  asking  how  such  or  such  firms  produce  their  residts. 
Often  the  inquiry  assumes  a  modest  request  in  something  like 
the  following  tei-ms,  as  in  a  letter  now  before  us  :— "  Will  you, 
in  your  next  issue,  kindly  tell  me  how  to  make  relief  blocks  to 
print  with  ordiniu-y  tyiie  from  landsca])e  and  portrait  negatives, 

like  those  supplied  by V     Sometimes  the  inquiry  is  for  a 

metho<l  for  pn^lncing  photo  lithographs  in  half-tone,  or,  may 
be,  for  making  intaglio  plates.  Not  unfre(|uently  the  re<iuest 
IS  accompanied  with  an  intimation  that  the  writer,  if  he  only 
knew  how  to  do  this,  could  get  a  valuable  appointment  on 
one  of  the  illustrated  jiapers,  or  could,  otherwise,  see  the  way 
to  tuiking  a  rapid  fortune. 


It  is  l.-y  no  means  unusual  for  a  con'e6])ondent,  after  being 
referred  to  an  article,  or  articles,  to  write,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  days,  saying  that  he  has  tried  the  process  referred  to  and 
that  it  has  proved  of  no  good  whatever.  It  is  not  an  un- 
common citcumstance  for  a  seeker  after  inffirmation  to  say  that 
he  has  tried  all  that  has  been  published  on  tlie  subject  of 
inquiry,  and  tnat  the  writers  either  did  not  know  what  they 
were  writing  about  or  that  thej-  wilfully  kept  back  the  most 
useful  details  of  the  j)rocess.  \Vc  have  even  known  half-a-dozen 
different  processes  to  be  tried  in  about  as  many  days,  and  then 
condemned  as  being  worthless,  and  that,  too,  by  persons  who 
have  had  no  previous  knowledge  whatever  of  them,  or  of  any 
other  process  to  which  they  are  analogous. 

It  is  an  imfortunate  propensity  with  many  photographers  to 
assume,  because  they  may  have  had  many  years'  experience  in 
the  art — so  far  jis  taking  negatives  and  printing  therefrom  is 
concerned-  -that  they  are  competent  to  pass  judgment  on  every 
process  to  which  it  may  be  allied,  notwithstanding  that  an 
entirely  different  principle  may  be  involved.  Notably  is  this 
tlie  case  with  photo-mechanical  processes,  the  majority  of  wliich 
are  based  upon  the  action  of  liglit  upon  the  salts  of  chromium 
with  gelatine,  or  on  bitumen.  These  reactions  are  totally 
different  in  principle  from  those  of  light  on  silver  compounds  ; 
in  fact,  they  liave  nothing  in  common.  Yet  some  pliotographers- 
will,  after  a  liasty  trial,  condemn  a  process  as  being  worthless, 
wliile  it  may  be  an  excellent  one. 

Few  jihotographers  have  any  practical  knowledge  of  printing, 
either  lithographic,  typographic,  or  copperplate;  yet  such  know- 
ledge is  essential,  otherwise  the  experimentalist  is  considerably 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  is  really  require!  in  a  printing  ])late  or 
block.  Many  a  beginner  in  mechanical  processes  has  failed 
quite  as  much  through  want  of  knowledge  on  this  branch  of 
the  subject  as  he  has  through  any  of,  what  may  be  termed, 
the  strictly  photograi)hic  portion  of  the  work.  When  those 
facts  are  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is,  frecjuently,  unjust 
to  those  who  may  have  written  on  this  subject,  and  given  really 
useful  information,  to  be  charged  with  withholding-  the  most 
essentijil  details,  particularly  bj-  those  whom  it  must  bo  admitted 
are  utterly  incompetent  to  form  any  opinion  in  the  matter. 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  it  to  be  inferred  that  every 
writer  has  always  imparted  all  the  knowledge  in  his  possession, 
or  that  others  have  not  committed  themselves  to  paper  on  pro- 
cesses with  which  they  have  had  no  practical  acquaintance  i 
but  we  must  jirotest  against  the  often  wholesale  condemnation 
of  writers,  on  the  strength  of  a  few  experiments,  bj-  those  who 
are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  very  principles  upon  which  the 
processes  are  based. 

It  may  be  very  much  questioned  whether  there  is  a  single 
photographic  process,  mechanical  or  otherwise,  now  being 
worked  commercially  which  has  not  at  one  time  or  another 
been  ])ublished  in  these  columns.  Of  course,  those  who  employ 
them  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  business,  say  which  particular  one 
they  work,  neither  do  they  publish  the  minor  details  of  the 
process  which  may,  in  their  hands,  be  essential  to  success. 
They  rather  prefer  to,  and  ostensibly  do,  troat  the  methods  tliey 
adopt  as  "  trade  secrets." 

There  is,  liowever,  a  "  secret ''  in  most  of  the  successful 
photomechanical  establishments — that  of  success.  This  success 
is  what  can  only  be  gained  V>y  skill  and  experience,  which  in 
turn  is  acquired  by  diligent  working  and  close  observation, 
extending  in  many  cases  over  years.  It  is  not  so  much  in  a 
process  itself — that  is,  so  fi\r  as  mere  formula;  are  eoncemed — 
as  in  skill  in  its  working  that  success  must  bo  sought.     If  any 
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viio  ctpcctM,  as  Bomc  apparcntlr  Ao,  to  arrive  at  perfection  after 
a  few  ivperitiieiita,  ho  will — *>  far,  at  \cntt.  :is  phot4>-incchaiiicaI 
prooewM  are  ounccrucil — be  g^evously  di!Mpp<iinted. 


Ix  a  reeent  namb«r  of  Im  \aturr,  M.  I..«od  Vidal  bas  ui  interMtinf^ 
article  upon  Pinknlr  I'holr^raiAy,  or,  a«  our  ocighboara  Lave  it, 
nee<ll«-bol«,  which  baa  lately  been  rendered  more  <>a«T  through  a  lar^ 
mannfaetoring  firm  lajinj;  tbenMelTM  oot  for  the  production  of 
metaOie  aheeta  with  the  nuniwary  perforation— clean,  amooth.  and 
f  xact  to  meawire.     He  praperlr  plaeee  hi*  tubject  in  the  tubordinate 

~itioD  due  tu  it,  Doting  that  the  orthodox  mfans  with  a  lens  enablm 
^.-•.ater  »harpne«  and  rapidity  to  be  obtain>-<l  than  pinholes  will 
permit.  The  difficultj  of  aaoertainiair  the  expn<iare  ia  frrrat,  a«  the 
image  cannot  onially  be  teen  on  the  ground  gUn,  and  M.  Vida]  ha/i 
calculated  the  following  liat :— With  a  pinhol.-  ibrvtvtenttif  of  a  milli- 
—otre  in  diameter,  the  expoaurm  an  5,  7,  10,  1;,  It)  and  HO  wconda 

r  foci  of  />,  H,  7,  ^,  0  and  10  erntimelree  reepeclively  with  the 
l>articiilar  brand  of  pfaitea  he  esploTa  in  full  (unHght. 


'  I  grrat  advantage  of  pinhole  photography  i«  the  hrge  ai^  of 

w  poaijble;    IJO',  for  example,  being  a  practical  angle,  and  no 

luaing  ia  reqnirsd.   Further,  the  CMMTa,  with  the  sun  immediately 

■dng  it,  ran  be  pointe<l  at  the  view  witboat  the  fainteat  fear  of  fog, 

h'lugh  thta  woaU  inevitably  appear  Bsdrr  thxe  circumatancva  with 

'  •<  ordinary  apparatua.     There  ia  no  bar  of  diatortion  if  the  camera 

placed  hori/ontally,  and  the  whok  view  ia  itatcd  to  pmoot  an 

unuanally   artiatic  effect.      We   think,   perhapa,  there  might   with 

advantage  hava  been  left  out  of  the  article  two  wood  engravinga  (not 

proceH  Uoeka)  abowing    the    relative    effecta  prodoead  when    an 

engmrair>  oopad  by  pinhole  and  by  lent,  for  it  ii  obrioM  that  for 

•  tfiM  eoaufwimi  the  prima  thi— elrea  thouM  be  viable. 

t 

(    SoMic  tim<-  ago  eoMidemble  intemt  was  canaed  in  th«  dMmieal  world 

^  V  the  alkjred  pariial  diaweiatfan  of  iodiae,  and  more  recently  at  the 

itiah  AuMxnation  by  the  rigi  iHuw  that  a*  iodine  kept  in  a  Msled 

lie  for  naiiy  yean  had  m>  dtaafed  that  all  the  bright  iodine  Maea 

iia  ^paMiaai  bad  diaappema  and  given  plaot  to  kydrogM  Inea  of 

at  brilliancy,  it  waa  powihle  that  it  waa  a  part  proof  of  the  prr»> 

<i  of  ali  thing!  in  nature  gradoaliy  to  return   to  the  form  of 

Iroges.     Herr  C.  Lnodekfaig  piearated  a   paper  b-fMif  the  St. 

'Ui«  Aeadamy  of  Sdaaea  detailing  experiraent«  of  bi«  own  in  a 

kimilar  direction.    Be  plaeed  iodine  in  a  nealfd  tub>-,  lie«t<«d  it.  and 

faaMd  an  electric  enmat  tbroogh  it,  having  fnuml  n»  hydr^^n  linea 

«t  ordinary  tamreraturea.     lie,  too,  found,  after  a  lapae  of  a  few 

weekl,  tbat  the  iodine  had  gone,     lie  exTxrnmcoted  upon  the  giaaa 

itielf  and  fkmad  cot  a  eomplate  asplanatmn.    The  iodine  originally 

placed  in  the  tube  contaiaed  hydriodie  acid,  and  after  the  heatintc  and 

pCHOg  cl  tbe  electffe  cmnwt  the  ktdine  decompoaed  the  gI«M,  the 

prodaeti  from  wUeb  deeoopoMd  the  add  and  tet  free  the  hodrogan. 

Thu«  the  dacoloontioa  t4  the  iodine  and  the  production  of  hydrogen 

wfT-  •■TpUinr^I  in  the  nmpieat  manner. 


"   '      •  ■    ■  x  i'    ■  -•  i[)hic  dark  room  in  the  cvuntrj- 

■ ''  '-      t"    >  ''■'  «  i"    K   '1   'iimus  paper,  photographen  may 

-ily  try  a  «impte  experiment  iimaltd  by  Peloiue  fifty  yean  ago, 
1  again  reproduced  in  an  article  in  tbe  Chrmical  Sev*  by  Mr.  J.  E. 
inb.  lie  ncalb  the  •tatencat  of  Pelotute  that  dry  litmuit  paper 
not  acted  npoa  by  glacial  acetic  add,  and  »av»,  "  In  fact,  dry 
moa  paper  imaeried  in  glacial  acetic  add  n-mains  practicnily  aa 
'^  aa  it  wae  before.  ...  A  (itnVn<r  '••-inr..  <.x|i>.riment  eonniiita 
piaring  a  pi>T.-  ..f  blur  litmu*  \  •  water,  and  anotb<<r 

r..  »f'..r  hsTing  been  dried  ir.  .  ..,,,,.,., ii  glacial  acetic  add. 

the  acid  i«  th>-n  taken  out  ind  droppad  into  the  water, 
..  ^....  itia  papen  rapidly  change  from  l>lu';  to  red. 


'**  tisM  ago  eiNMidarabie  exdtenent  wai  cauaed  by  the  announce- 
Dt  tbat  Ilor  Jeaeph  Kowack  had  diac»v>«d  a  pinnt   of  mo«t 


remarkable  weather-foreeaatiDg  propertiea  We  need  not  say  that  if 
siich  ■  wonderful  curiosity  of  vegeUble  nature  existed  it  would 
simply  be  invaluable  to  pbototrraphers.  So  much  importance  was 
attacheil  to  the  fdant  and  its  introducer,  tbat  experiments  were  set  on 
foot  in  the  Jodred  Laboratory  of  the  Royal  fiardens  at  Kew,  and  in 
the  Kew  /iiJ/rtin  of  Mitcel/imrout  Infnnnatiun  an  account  is  given  of 
the  results  obtaineil :  "  Notwithstanding  these  unexampled  facilities, 
Herr  Kowack  made  a  very  poor  show  of  what  it  was  po^ible  to 
obtain  in  the  matter  of  forecasting  anything.  There  were  numerous 
changes  in  the  weather  in  October,  but  nlthongli  there  were  over  140 
predictions,  Dr.  Oliver  states  tliat  only  one  change  was  anticipated 
by  Herr  Kowack."  Hence  the  v;hole  affair,  ns  regards  photographic 
use,  iaa  fiaaoo,  which  hem  we  need  not  further  allude  to. 


THE  I>EVELor.MENT  OF  GEL.\TINE  L.\NTERN  SLIDES. 
I'RRaaVBK  of  other  busineea  has  hitherto  prevented  my  fulfilling  the 
proiaiaa  made  in  the  last  of  my  teriea  of  artidee  on  lantern  Slide"  on 
UtiiOime  fUtet  in  laat  volume  to  devote  a  chapter  to  tbe  subject  oC 
development,  but  I  now  propiae  to  entry  out  my  intention. 

It  is  scarcely  neceeaary  to  say  that  tbe  development  of  trann< 
parenciaa  aycielly  laatam  onea — diffen  from  that  of  negatives, 
otberarise  tbe  pnaent  Enes  need  not  be  written.  In  tbe  case  of 
negatives  we  have  to  study  gradation  chieiiy,  and  in  the  end  aim  at 
a  degree  of  density  in  the  highest  lights  which  will,  if  the  other 
portions  of  tbe  image  bear  due  relation  to  it,  give  a  satisfactory  print. 
SolBcieat  or  "  printing  "  density  must  be  obtained ;  but  if  the  really 
neceaauy  mark  be  over-pasaed  it  matten  very  little,  provided  only 
tba  reat  of  the  image  ia  equally  ov«r-denae,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
dna  gradation  preraila.  y 

Hut  in  a  lantern  elide  we  must  start  from  a  different  jKiint 
altogether.  Of  course  we  muat  have  gradation,  but  instead  of 
meaanring  that  from  density  we  must  take  "  dear  glass "  as  our 
starting- ptint  and  grada  from  that.  The  highest  lights  of  the 
picture  must,  in  fact,  be  representi.-d  by  a  perfect  absence  of  deposit 
of  any  kind,  and  no  departure  from  this  rule,  however  well  gra- 
<iuate<l,  however  den«e  or  however  delicate  the  image  may  be  other- 
wise, will  permit  a  satisfactory  result  on  the  screen.  F<ir  other  kinds 
of  traaaparencies — for  the  stereoscope,  or  for  purely  decorative 
porpoeaa — a  alight  veil  ut'T  the  high  lights  is  of  no  moment :  is, 
in  fact,  no  more  detrimental  to  the  general  result  than  it  would 
he  on  tba  sha<lows  of  a  m-gative. 

Starting,  tlien,  with  abaolute  purity  of  high  lights  t»  the  one  thing 
to  be  aimed  at,  we  have  to  comliine  with  that  essential  just  sufficient 
density  in  the  shadows  to  give  "  pluck  "  and  sparkle  to  the  picture  when 
illuminated.  If  tlia  plataa  be  all  right  and  the  development  properly 
coa<lucted,  this  reanlt  is  not  difficult  of  attainment,  and  the  degree  of 
abaolute  density  neceeaary  in  even  the  deepest  shadows  is,  as  com- 
Itrt^jwjtj^  negative,  surprisingly  small.  If  from  bad  development 
or  iui'iillMl  exposure  the  ultimate  density  be  too  great,  and  the  high 
lighlt  ar-  still  clear,  the  effect  will  be  harshness  or  excess  of  contrast. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  tbe  lights  be  veiled  before  the  shadow  density 
is  reached,  or  in  order  to  keep  the  lights  bri;rht  development  lias  to 
be  arrested  before  sufficient  strength  has  been  attained,  we 
flataeas  or  want  of  pluck  and  contrast. 

It  haa  been  said  that  gelatine  plates  will  not  give  tbe  highest 
quality  of  result  for  lantern  purposes,  and  certainly  a  few  years  ago 
it  seemed  aa  if  that  statement  was  accurate.  I  have  seen  at  mixed 
"  lantern  shows  "— I'.e.,  where  slides  by  different  operators  and  different 
proceasea  were  thrown  on  the  ^icreen  promiscuously— the  most  absurd 
comparisons  between  collodion  and  gelatine  plates,  very  much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  latter;  but  that  was  in  the  days  when  amateur 
producers  of  lantern  slides  employed  for  the  purpose  the  same  plates 
and  the  same  development  a«  for  negatives.  Now,  however,  it  is 
recognised  that  Me  best  raaiilts  can  only  be  got  from  spedal  plates, 
and  if  these  be  used,  whether  coinnierdal  or  home-made,  the  old 
(tigma  is  entirely  removed  from  gelatine. 

The  question  is  how  to  proceed.  In  the  case  of  collodion,  whether 
wet  or  dry,  a  great  deal  is  or  can  be  done  by  varying  the  exposure 
and  suiting  the  development  to  it,  in  obtaining  rich  moditications  of 
colour  while  still  retaining  clearneae  and  gradation  iu  tbe  trans- 
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VBiencv  :  but  with  gelatine  my  experience  is  Ihat  the  exposure 
muM,  'in  the  first  place,  be  as  carefully  made  as  or  even  more  so 
than  if  it  were  a  negative,  and  any  question  of  tone  decided  by  the 
aereloper  alone.  I  i^\>et>k  now  of  gelatino-bromide  plates,  such  as 
those  pp-partd  by  the  formula  I  gave,  or  any  of  the  reliable  com- 
mercial lantern  plates  now  on  the  market. 

AVith  n  proper  exposurr— which,  of  course,  can  only  be  arrived  at 
fcy  actual  trial  or  by  experience— the  best  result  is  undoubtedly 
gained  by  the  application  of  a  developing  solution  of  full  .strength  ; 
i.e.,  of  sufficient  strength  to  complete  tho  process  in  one  operation 
trithout  any  further  addition  of  either  alkali  or  restrainer.  lender 
such  circumstances  the  operation  is  rapid,  and  there  is  less  chance  of 
the  almost  inevitable  staining  of  the  film,  while  the  gradation  is 
usually  better  than  when  the  "  tentative"  or  slow  method  of  working 
U  followed,  though  for  negative  purposes  that  may  be  recommended. 
It  is  easier,  knowing  the  plates,  to  accurately  judge  the  exposure 
necessary  for  a  transparency  than  for  a  negative,  and  consequently  it 
it  not  so  diflScult  to  fix  upon  wliat;may  be  termed  a  "  normal  "  solution. 

Of  the  numerous  developers  in  vogue  or  recommended  for  negative 
purposes,  the  only  ones  that  need  be  considered  as  practicable  for 
transparency  work  are  pyro,  ferrous  oxalate,  and  hydroquinone.  Of 
thes<-  ferrous  oxalate  may,  I  think,  now  be  set  aside  as  superseded 
entirely  in  all  its  good  qualities,  without  its  defects,  by  hydroquinone. 
For  pui«  black  or  grey  shades  ferrous  oxalate  liad,  no  doubt,  an 
advantage  over  pyro,  which  does  not  readily  yield  such  tones;  and 
■when  its  freedom  from  yellow  stain  is  taken  into  additional  con- 
sideration, it  is  not  surprising  that  the  iron  developer  should  have 
former'y  found  great  favour  for  positive  work  of  all  kinds.  For 
triinsparencits,  however,  the  same  results  can  now  be  got  with 
hydroquinone  with  less  trouble,  with  equal  freedom  from  dis- 
colouration, and  without  the  necessity  for  the  special  precautions 
in  making,  storing,  and  using  that  t)revail  with  ferrous  oxalate. 

For  general  work  I  must  say  I  personally  prefer  pyro  for  all 
transparency  purposes,  as  it  gives  a  better  if  not  the  fullest  range 
of  tones  than  hydroquinone.  Thus,  if  brownish  black  or  nearly 
black  tones  Bre  satisfactory,  pyro  and  ammonia,  combined  with 
sulphite  of  soda  or  followed  by  an  acid  clearing  solution,  will  do 
all  that  is  necessary.  It  purer  black  tones  are  required,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  change  the  alkali,  using  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  soda 
instead  of  ammonia.  If  tlie  potash  salt  be  used  sulphite  is  scarcely 
necessary,  though  it  perhaps  saves  the  necessity  for  an  after  applica- 
tion of  a  clearing  bath.  With  carbonate  of  soda,  however,  the  sulpliite 
must  certainly  be  used,  or  the  pervading  colour  of  the  slide  will  be  a 
sickly  yel'ow. 

If  tones  of  a  warmer  or  "  purple  "  character  are  desired  resembling 
albumen  prints  or  collodion  transparencies,  the  employment  of  "  meta- 
bisulphite  "  of  potash,  in  conjunction  with  pyro,  will  bring  about  the 
desired  result.  It  is  remarkable  how  this  particular  salt  seems  to 
■work  in  the  direction  of  purplish  tones  when  none  of  the  other 
sulphites  nor  free  sulphurous  acid  possess  the  same  property.  I 
have  seen  transparencies  produced  on  gelatine  plates  by  the  aid  of 
"metabisulphite"  which  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  the  best  collodion  emulsion  work. 

The  normal  solution  for  pyro  development  may  be  something  like 
the  following,  which  is  my  own  "  stock  "  formula,  and  appears  suit- 
able for  any  good  plate,  so  far  as  1  have  used  it  with  my  own  and 
several  brands  of  commercial  films: — 

I. 

Pyro 20  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda 00     „ 

Citric  acid    5     „ 

"Water  10  ounces. 

II. 

Liquor  ammonia  (-880) 30  minims. 

Bromide  of  potassium     3  gruns. 

Water  10  ounces. 

The  last  I  keep  in  stronger  solution  for  "  stock,"  diluting  it  down 
to  above  proportions  for  actual  use.    The  stock  solution  consists  of: — 

Liquor  ammonia  ('880) 1  ounce. 

Bromide  of  potassium    48  grains. 

Water 1  ounce. 


One  drachm  of  the  stock  solution  added  to  ten  ounces  of  water 
makes  the  working  developer  (II.),  which  is  to  be  used  in  equal  pro- 
portions with  the  pyro  (I.).  The  latter  may  be  kept  in  concentrated 
stock  solution  if  preferred,  but  in  ray  own  practice  I  find  it  better  t» 
keep  the  sulphite  in  solution  of  known  strength,  and  to  weigh  out  the 
pyro  and  citric  acid  as  required. 

With  a  correct  exposure  this  combination  will  give  very  pleasing 
black  tones,  with  a  tendency  to  brown,  or  with  some  plates  an  olive 
shade.  If  a  browner  colour  be  desired  the  sulphite  of  soda  may  b& 
omitted,  and  should  any  yellowing  occur  in  development  the  clearing, 
solution  of  acid  alum  resorted  to.  On  the  other  hand,  should  pura 
black  tones  bo  the  desideratum,  for  the  ammonia  solution  given  abova 
one  of  the  following  may  be  substituted  :— 

HI. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (crystals) 3C0  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium     3      „ 

Water   10  ounces. 

Or  IV. 

Carbonate  of  potash    400  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium    3      „ 

Water 10  ounces. 

In  the  last  case  the  restraining  bromide  may  be  omitted,  but  it 
should  be  remarked  that  with  many  commercial  plates  the  carbonate 
of  potash  has  a  very  strong  tendency  to  produce  fulling,  which  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  time. 

If  the  warmer  tones  are  required,  the  formula  I  use  with  meta- 
bisulphite  of  jwtash  stands  as  foUo-srs:— 

I. 


Py 


30  grains. 


Metabisulphite  of  potash   30      „ 

Water  10  ounces. 

II. 

Liquor  ammonia  (-880) 1  drachm. 

Bromide  of  potassium    •'  grains. 

Water   10  ounces, 

to  be  mixed  in  equal  proportions  for  use.     Both  these  solutions  majr 
be  kept  in  the  concentrated  state  and  diluted  for  use,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  owing  to  the  presence  of  free  sulphurous  acid  ii» 
the  pvro  in  this  formula  its  own  ammonia  solution  alone  is  to  be  used,, 
and  not  the  weaker  one  previously  given. 

Those  who  prefer  the  pure  black  tones,  formerly  obtainable  with 
certainty  only  by  the  use  of  ferrous  oxalate,  will  find  the  following 
hydroquinone  developer  give  satisfactory  results:— 

I. 

Hydroquinone  ("  permanent ") 30  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda 120      „ 

Citric  acid 5      „ 

Water  10  ounces. 

II. 

Hydrate  of  soda CO  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda 120      „ 

Bromide  of  potassium ■>      > 

Water  10  ounces, 

to  be  mixed  in  equal  proportions  when  required  for  use.  This- 
developer  acts  far  more  slowly  than  pyro,  esi^cially  in  starting  the 
image,  therefore  patience  must  be  exercised,  and  the  results  will  be 
all  that  can  be  desired.  Hydroquinone  with  some  brands  of  plates- 
has  a  tendency  to  give  excessive  density,  and  this  is  especially  objec- 
tionable for  transparencies  for  the  lantern.  If  such  inclination  should 
show  itself,  dilute  the  mixed  developer  with  water  instead  of  varying 
the  proportions  of  the  ingredients. 

The  formulee  and  proportions  I  have  given  relate  to  normal  or 
correct  exposures,  but  in  case  of  error  in  the  latter  respect  it  will 
rest  with  the  operator  to  modify  the  proportions  so  as  to  produce 
the  best  result  possible.  This,  however,  will  never,  in  my  opinion, 
equal  that  attainable  with  proper  exposure,  which  I  take  it  to  be  the 
principal  point  to  be  looked  at  in  lantern  slide  making. 

f  C.  Beckett  Lloyd^ 
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TOE  XEW  BEXZOLIXE  UMELIOHT. 

IIL — ThEORKTICAL  CO!*!<Il>EBATIOS8. 

Ix  cmn7ing  out  a  «eri««  of  experimeDU  it  ia  necetaarf  to  take  aome 
tbeoTj  M  ■  miide.  A  bad  theory  is  better  than  no  theory  at  all,  for 
in  following  it  up  rerr  often  the  true  principle  is  brought  to  light. 
In  forming  a  theory  it  i^  deaintble  to  take  into  consideration  all 
known  facts  bearing  on  the  question,  then  to  devise  some  theort-  that 
will  explain  these  fact*,  and  afterwards  to  te«t  its  truth  by  experi- 
ments. 

In  that  little  department  of  science  which  is  occupied  by  the 
limelight  in  it*  various  forms,  sereral  facts,  which  we  may  term 
axioms,  are  well  establtabed. 

1 .  The  amount  of  light  emanating  from  the  incandescent  lime  ia 
!->pendent,  in  some  unknown  ratio,  on  the  heat  of  the  flame  playing 
ipon  it:  the  hotter  tbts  flame  liecomea  the  more  intmte  is  the  incan- 
descence, and  the  more  brilliant  is  the  light. 

:;.  The  power  of  the  light,  when  the  heat  of  the  flame  is  constant, 
varies  directly  as  the  mrta  of  incandcwence. 

3.  The  more  perfectly  the  gasea  are  mixed  prerioos  to  oombnstion 
the  more  intense  is  the  incandeacenee,  and  the  brighter  is  the  light ; 
thus  the  mixed-gas  jet  is  more  powerful  than  the  blow-throiigli  jet. 

4.  In  the  mixed  jt^t  the  aperttirenf  th<'  nipple  is  limited  to  a  certain 
■iefinite  sise  ;  bat  this  maximum  six»  raries  slightly  according  to  the 
munMr  in  which  the  gases  are  coodocted  to  it,  and  also  according  to 
the  kind  and  quality  of  the  gas  conaamed. 

6.  The  maximum  bore  in  the  caae  of  pure  hydn>gen  ia  amaller  than 
in  the  case  of  enal  gas. 

6.  The  limelights  of  hydrogen  and  coal  gas  are  about  equal  in 
bnllianey  with  the  same  size  of  nipples :  but  ss  coal  gas  can  be  used 
in  a  nipple  <A  largar  bore  than  is  practicable  with  pure  hydrogen,  the 
masinnm  light  of  oonl  gas  ia  greater  than  the  maximum  light  of  pure 
kydrogen. 

The  fint  axiom  relate*  to  the  thermamttne  heat  of  the  flame  playing 
upon  the  lime:  the  seeood  hae  to  do  with  the  $iitcij(c  heat  of  the 
■lame:  the  third  indicnia*  a  Inaa  of  power  and  waste  of  gas  due  to 
inperfcct  comboition  when  the  gasea  ate  not  well  mixed  ;  the  fourth 
i.uMB  depends  on  the  incapacity  of  Haroe  to  pass  through  small 
'(pertnreaineoU  aatal;  tha  iftb  and  sixth  show  that  the.Hames  of 
rdfofm  and  oxyeoal  ga*  linva  diflersnt  properties. 

> '  f  jn  Jjaensiing  theae  antler*  it  will  be  beat  to  admit  that  my 
of  pbysic*  and  cheniMry  is  by  no  ineana  profound,  and 


that  ibatrfuw  ay  remarks  are  held  open  to  critieisai  and  correction 

The  bent  of  the  otyhydrogen  flame  is  uxtully  stated  in  scientific 
aMttnab  to  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other  known  flame;  this  I 
believe  to  be  an  error  if  the  thtrmvmitrie  brat  is  meant,  though  it  ia 
tnie  if  ipttifle  heat  is  referred  to. 

Thennometric  hrat  is  the  heat  which  affects  the  thermometer.  A 
high  degree  of  it  melts  minate  refiactorr  substances,  such  as  platinum ; 
bat  it  majf  have  little  actoal  fnwUilf  of  heat  or  working  power:  thus 
it  may  have  little  effect  when  applied  to  the  boiling  of  water  or 
yradnction  of  steam. 

A  flaaie  having  a  high  degree  of  apacific  beat  is  capable  of  doing  a 
fair  aaonnt  of  w<>rk,aMb  aa  aenteitiHg  water  into  steam,  but  may 
not  be  able  U)  indicata  a  Idgb  teasparatnte  with  the  thermometer 
— not  to  melt  refractory  anbatnnaea. 

With  the  Kwaligfat  a  Amm  of  higk  thennometric  heat  will  produce 
a  great  incaadaaeanea  and  moA  %b^  tiom  a  smnll  spot  of  the  lime, 
but  may  not  be  able  to  beat  a  large  area  of  the  lime  surface.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  flame  of  large  specUc  baat  is  capable  of  heating  a  large 
are*  of  the  lime,  but  the  degree  of  tneandcacence  may  be  low  and  the 
fight  poor.  Thus  two  flamea  nwj  ba  of  the  same  size,  and  yet  pn>- 
duce  different  reaults  in  the  liniel%bt. 

The  oxybydrogen  flame  ia  prodoeed  by  the  gradual  combination  of, 
kt  oa  aay,  one  pound  of  hydrogen  yith  eight  pounds  of  oxygen, 
mixed  intimately  together,  and  escaping  from  the  nipple  of  a  mix>nl- 
gas  jet.  Tkare  ars  thus  nine  inumU  of  gaseous  fuel,  which  are 
chained  by  eomboation  or  chemical  union  into  nine  pounds  of  in- 
tenaely  anperkeated  lUmm.  This  superheated  steam  immediately 
laae4  its  beat,  tArtlr  by  tnnsfemioe  to  the  lime,  partly  by  radiation, 
and  part K  'ion  nr  divipalioo  in  the  riirroiinding  sir. 

It  i«  H"'  I  calculate  theoretically  the  actual  temperature 


of  the  oxybydrogen  flame.  The  change  of  one  pound  of  hydrogen  and 
eight  pounds  of  oxygen  into  nine  iM.>mids  of  steam  is  accompanied  by 
the  liberation  of  34,400  uuit«  of  heat  (Uluxam).  This  means,  I  sup- 
pose, that  our  nine  pounds  of  fuel  are  capable  of  ru'sing  the  tempera- 
ture of  .31,400  pounds  of  w^ater,  just  1°  C  ;  or,  if  we  can  imagine  such 
a.  thing,  it  is  capable  of  wanning  one  pound  of  water  to  a  temperature 
of  34,400°  above  the  normal.  Uowever,  when  water  is  heated  to 
100'  C.  it  begins  to  boil,  and  is  converted  into  steam ;  and  before  the 
steam  can  be  raised  to  101°  C.  a  largL>  proportion  of  our  heut  power  is 
expended — viz.,  4?30  units.  liy  thislosd  our  available  heating  power 
is  reduced  to  '£>/iGi  units,  iiut  even  the  steam  eunnot  be  warmed 
this  number  of  degrees,  for  there  are  nine  pounds  of  steam  produced 
by  the  combustion  of  our  stock  of  fuel,  and  our  20,507  units  must  be 
divided  by  nine,  which  leaves  us  only  3:i(W  C.  of  increased  heat. 

Fortunately  for  our  limelight  there  is  another  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered; thtf  same  heat  whii-li  warms  one  pound  of  water  one  degree 
will  increase  the  heat  of  one  pound  of  steam  more  than  ttoo  degrees. 
Thus,  we  finally  arrive  at  the  temperature  of  the  oxybydrogen  flame, 
C«I44'  C. 

If  we  calculated  the  temperature  of  a  theoretical  oxycarixm  Uame 
in  the  same  manner,  we  titul  it  is  10,178'  C.  (Bloxam),  nearly  half  a» 
much  again  as  the  oxybydrogen  flime.  I'ure  carbon  does  not  exist 
in  the  gaseous  form,  so  far  as  I  know ;  but  compounds  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  do  exist  in  the  forms  of  coal  gas,  and  vapours  of  benzole  and 
petnileum  ptuducta.  The  temperature  of  an  oxycoal-gas  flame,  whic 
msy  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  four  volumes  of  hydrogen  gas, 
of  carbiin  gas,  and  four  of  oxygen,  is  b  -tweon  the  temperature  of  an 
oxybydrogen  flame,  tJ844'  C,  and  the  oxycarbou  flame,  10,176"; 
hence,  the  coal-gas  flame  is  h^ter  than  the  hydrogen  flame. 

With  vapours  of  hydrocarlx^ns  mi.ted  with  pure  oxygon,  the  higher 
the  proportion  of  carboa  r  ^n-'umed  tlu>  h<)tter  i/t  the  (tame,  and  the 
more  iM/ease  is  the  incandescence.  Denioline  has  more  carbon  in  it 
than  coal  gas,  benoe  tha  benzoline  limelight  is  brigh'er  than  the  coal- 
gas  light. 

n<-nzule,  C4  IF,,  has  more  carbon  in  its  composition  than  benzoline, 
C,,  11^  or  C, +  II„^„  and  therefore  the  benzole  limelight  is  more 
powerful  than  the  benzoline  light.  Hxperiments  confirm  this  theory, 
for  with  a  nipple  of  one-fourteenth  of  an  inch  bore,  the  benzoline 
light  is  forty  per  cent,,  and  the  benzole  light  is  tixty  per  cent.,  brighter 
than  cytX  gas  with  the  same  pressure  of  oxygen. 

Albrbt  W.  Scott. 


THE  ILI.l  .MI.NATIOX  OF  NKG.\TIVE8  FOR  TRANS- 
I'AREXCY  PRINTlXti  UY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 
I. 
TifR  extraordinarj-  impulse  which  has  of  late  been  given  to  the 
production  of  lantern  slides  at  the  hands  of  amateurs  and  others 
by  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  special  hintem  dry  pkte  has, 
duutiUean,  done  much  to  make  the  practice  of  photography  by 
aosaiEMiia  an  all-the-year  occupation,  for,  by  their  agency,  advan- 
taga  may  be  taken  of  many  a  winter  evening  to  speud  a  pleasant 
hour  or  two  in  throwing  off  from  a  stock  of  negatives  these  delightful 
little  pneitives.  In  the  |>ast  the  advent  of  dull  October  or  dreary, 
dark  November  meant  with  many  amateurs  the  collecting  together  of 
their  stock  of  photographic  npiHiratus,  with  the  view  of  carefully 
storing  the  same  away  till  the  r«-tiim  of  better  light;  and  even  with 
those  work-'rs  who  still  confine  themselves  to  working  with  plates  of 
large  sizes,  i.e.,  negatives  of,  say,  whoh'-plato  dimeiwons,  to  a  certaia 
extent,  doubtless,  such  is  still  liu>  practice;  for,  w  ilh  all  the  popularity 
of  the  recently  intro<Iuced  U>ntern  plale,  it  is  a  fact  that  such  have  been 
more  pnrticuliirly  adapted  for  use  with  small-sized  negatives  for  con- 
tact printing,  or  else  for  meivly  utilising  a  tmall  portion  of  a  larger 
negative.  Not  that  such  restrictions  were  brought  about  by  any 
uneuitability  on  the  part  of  the  phite  for  reduction  through  the  camera 
by  daylight',  but  the  alnio-t  impossibility  to  so  illuminiito  a  negative 
of  large  size  by  sHiHcinI  llght-sny,  a  wh.)le-pkte,  for  instance— i  i 
such  a  manner  as  to  print  a  transparency  llist  will  Le  absolutely  frej 
from  flare  spots  or  other  e<|ually  serious  defects  whicli  arc  entirely 
due  to  unequal  illuminiition  of  tlie  negative,  de'.crj  many  of  thus; 
workers  who  only  work  large  sizes  from  engaging  in  such  on  enter- 
taining o.'cupation  durirg  n  winter's  evening. 
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r»r  some  time  I  haye  ffiven  this  subject  a  good  deal  of  considera- 
tra»rB]id,  I  Iwlieve,  have  experimented  with  all  the  known  meanj  of 
ilanination.     In  the  course  of  my  experiments  1  was  often  elated  at 

•  few  isolated  successes  which  attended  my  efforts  with  the  agency 
of  nagnesium  riblx>n,  a  few  inches  of  which  being  i(.nitfcd  and  wafted 
id  fniot  of  a  diffusing  8:;reen  platelin  advanc;  of  the  negative;  but 
Aw*  snccesses  could  not  bo  repeated  with  anvtlin:  like  regularity. 
0D»btIe8.«,  when  opeia'ing  with  small  negatives  of  the  liintern  size  or 
qMotn^late  class  the  chance  of  success  was  much  greater,  but  when- 
•TBT  the  negative  to  be  printed  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  whole- 
f]at»,  failure  invariably  followed  any  attempt  to  equally  illuminate 
an  ]poTtion8  of  the  negative,  and,  therefore,  the  use  of  magnesium 
iAImm  for  such  work  entirely  failed,  and  had  to  be  discarded. 

1  Best  had  recourse  to  the  limelight,  and  for  a  time  fought  on 
nanfully,  in  the  hope  of  eventually  overcoming  the  difficulty  with  its 
ud.  Here  I  found  I  had  the  power  of  illumination,  but  no  matter 
wbkt  means  I  employed  to  diffuse  the  rays  of  light  when  projected  in 

•  parallel  direction,  there  was  always  an  attendant  flare  sjiot.  To 
•»T«icome  this  the  services  of  n  large  bi-convex  lens  was  brought  into 
leqiitratioD.  Tliis  to  some  extent  improved  matters,  but  still  the  ob- 
^ction  referred  to  was  present  in  such  an  aggravated  form  as  to 
•otD]p)etely  spoil  results  when  large  negatives  were  being  copied. 
And  not  only  was  the  limelight  unsuitable  when  employed  to  throw 
faralfcl  rays  through  the  negatives,  but  even  the  services  of  two  jets 
were  foand  insufficient  to  do  the  work  when  employed  side  by  side 

'  of  the  camera  and  their  combined  light  reflected  from  a  screen  placed 

B  froBt  of  the  negative. 
Paraffin  lamps  next  occupied  my  attention,  but  with  them  I  coulJ 

•r»  BO  better.  At  the  best  they  were  troublesome,  and  when  placed 
■1  front  of  the  negative  were  just  as  prone  to  cause  flare  8pot.s  through 
the  diffusing  screen  as  any  of  the  other  methods  I  had  employed. 

My  next  attention  was  directed  to  the  employment  of  common 
touse  gas  as  the  illuuiinatiiig  agent  fcfr  the  work,  and  1  soon  became 
•onvinced  that  such  was  by  far  t'le  most  suitable,  being  in  r.early 
•very  instance  far  more  handy  to  us9  than  any  of  the  other  means. 
And  so  I  jogged  along,  trying  nl!  sjrts  of  ways  of  illuniinatin^  the 
aegative.  Still,  whenever  the  liglit  was  used  to  throw  parallel  rays 
through  the  negative  I  invariably  failed  to  secure  on  development  a 
perfect  result.  Over  and  over  again  I  judged  by  the  a])pearance  of 
%ht  image  on  the  ground  glass  that  I  was  abou  right,  but  exi)eriment 
5hol^ved  me  such  was  very  deceptive,  and  one  by  one  ray  hopes  were 
«ksfaed  to  the  ground  ;  for,  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  "  The  proof  of  the 
]>addiD'8  in  the  preeing  o't,"  and  never  was  this  saying  better  exem- 
plified in  my  experience  than  when  conducting  these  experiments. 
Finally,  I  was  giving  up  all  further  attemjits,  and  agreeing  with  the 
•IBDioB  of  the  worthy  President  of  the  Glasgow  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Association,  who,  after  repeated  trials  on  the  same  subject, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  to  reduce  through  the  camera  a  large- 
lized  aegative,  and  with  the  aid  of  any  of  the  so-called  lantern  plates 
Biake  a  transparency  with  artificial  light,  was  impossible,  when  I 
iDckQy  thought  over  the  whole  of  my  experience.  On  coming  to  put 
this  and  that  together,  I  was  quite  convinced  that  if  success  was  to 
te  achieved  it  would  not  be  done  by  transmitting  light  direct  through 
the  negative  in  parallel  rays  from  the  source  of  light,  no  matter  what 
Icai.ies  or  diffusing  screens  were  employed  to  equally  illuminate  the 
amative;  on  development  such  means  vrere  found  wanting.  1  there- 
fan;  turned  my  attention  to  the  employment  of  reflected  light,  and  on 
again,  making  further  experiments,  1  was  overjoyed  to  find  1  had 
aolved  the  problem.  In  the  course  of  my  later  ex])eriments,  step  by 
ttvp  1  worked  up  the  subject,  and  I  can  now,  with  the  agency  of 
oommon  house  gas,  or  limelight,  or  any  useful  paraffin  lamp,  undertake 
to  print  of  an  evening  straight  away,  with  absolute  certainty  of  suc- 
«ees,  negatives  of  any  size  by  reduction  through  the  camera  to  lantern 
»i»e.  And  not  only  can  I  do  this  with  unerring  certainty,  but  I  can  so 
arrange  my  means  of  lighting  as  to  give  extra  illumination  to  any 
TPfoiien  of  a  negative  that  is  more  dense  in  some  parts  than  others,  or, 
au  the  other  hand,  cut  off  the  light  from  thin  parts  of  a  negative, 
whjdi  would,  of  course,  print  in  less  time  than  the  denser  portions, 
and  this  without  the  aid  of  any  diffusing  screens,  which  in  themselves 
absorb  80  much  light.  In  the  course  of  my  experiments  I  bethought 
njself  that  were  I  to  make  an  illuminating  chamter  of  such  shape 
and  WM,  and  of  such  material  that  any  ordinary  source  of  light  might 


be  employed  without  the  rays  from  such  falling  direct  on  the  negative, 
but  still  of  such  illuminating  power  or  intensity  as  to  so  light  up  the 
chamber  that  when  a  negative  was  placed  against  any  aperture  in 
the  walls  or  sides  of  such  that  the  same  would  be  so  illuminated  as 
to  permit  of  any  of  the  so-calle.l  lantern  or  other  dry  plates  Ijeing 
sufficiently  exposed  within  reasonable  limits  of  time,  that  1  would 
stand  a  good  chanc:;  of  success,  and  therefore,  after  many  other  at- 
tempts, I  decided  to  put  this  to  the  test:  I  no  sooner  fitted  up  the 
chamber  than  I  saw  at  once  I  had  for  all  time  coming  solved  the 
problem  of  making  lantern  slides  from  any  size  negatives  by  artificial 
light.  So  delighted  was  I  with  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus,  and 
the  ease  of  working  the  same,  that  there  and  then  I  decided  to  take 
out  provisional  protection  in  the  shape  of  patent  rights,  and  with 
those  to  whom  I  have  shown  the  illuminating  chamber  working  there 
is  only  one  opinion  expressed,  and  that  is  unqualified  approval  of 
its  entire  success.  And  not  only  is  this  chamber  adapted  for  printing 
transparencies,  it  can  be  utilised  for  numerous  other  branches  of  photo- 
graphy, such  as  copying  paintings  or  engravings,  or  any  opaque  objects, 
there  being  entire  absence  of  reflections  from  paintings  or  even  glazed 
pictures  when  placed  inside  the  chamber  to  be  photographed.  In 
conjunction  with  several  local  gentlemen,  I  have  submitted  this  appa- 
ratus to  a  series  of  exhaustive   tests,  and   in  no  case  has  it  failed. 

At  the  request  of  the  Council  of  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation I  haye  agreed  to  submit  my  illuminating  chamber  for  inspection 
by  the  members  at  their  next  meeting,  along  with  some  specimens 
of  the  work  I  have  achieved  with  it. 

In  my  next  I  shall  describe  fully  the  construction  of  the  same,  and 
give  details  of  the  results  of  a  series  of  test  experiments  conducted  by 
me,  not  only  in  the  making  of  transparencies,  but  also  in  the  photo- 
graphing of  opaque  subjects  by  artificial  light.  Meantime,  I  claim  to 
have  overcome  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  printing  transparencies  by 
artificial  light  by  reduction  through  the  camera. 

T.  N.  AnJiSTEOSO. 


THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN  QUE  ART. 
[A  Paper  road  at  tli3  Camera  Club  and  pu)>lislied  in  its  Journal.] 
Ghantino  me,  for  convenience,  the  use  of  the  word  art  in  a  restricted 
sense  to  embrace  only  that  which  is  usually  understood  by  the  term  fine 
art,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  consideration  of  the  useful  or  eco- 
nomic arts,  whose  aim  is  but  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  hour  or  an  age, 
seeking  to  be  useful  regardless  of  any  higher  aim.  Art,  as  I  shall  use 
the  term,  has  only  to  do  with  the  perpetuation  of  beauty,  and  is  less  the 
outcome  of  manipulative  skill  than  the  voluntary  realisation  of  the  action 
produced  by  the  original  on  that  part  of  the  human  fact  which  I  lind  it 
diflicult  to  describe  by  any  other  word  than  the  soul. 

Art,  in  it  widest  sense,  must  be  either  subservient  to  our  lives  or  the 
object  of  it ;  if  the  former,  then  the  results  are  essentially  useful  in  the 
ordmary  acceptation  of  the  word,  and  become  necessary  to  our  social  and 
national  condition.  Tlie  higher  arts,  such  as  music,  tlie  pictorial  arts, 
poetry,  and  others,  are  with  us  to  elevate  and  ennoble,  not  mere  sensual 
pleasures,  but  pleasures  which  help  to  make  life  brighter  and  men 
better  by  lifting  them  for  a  time  from  beneath  the  burden  and  reality 
of  life,  which  in  their  effects  are  more  or  less  degrading  to  our 
better  instincts;  or  they  may  have  another,  perhaps  higher  function, 
with  resi^cet  to  the  unexplained  though  more  than  suspected  part  of  otur 
existence  which  is  associated  with  the  idea  of  another  life. 

It  should  be  needless  for  me  to  point  out  the  two  rapidly  divergent 
paths  which  our  new  pictorial  art  is  developing.  Hardly  a  week  but  we 
find  some  new  application  of  photography  in  the  world  of  manufacture 
and  mechanism,  but  contemporaneously  with  this  extending  usefulness 
of  the  photographic  craft  we  may  also  note  the  advance  in  the  direction 
of  art  properly  so  called. 

The  photography  which  seeks  merely  to  commemorate  places  and 
events  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  included  in  the  category  of  arts  useful, 
even  though  at  times  their  usefulness  be  hard  to  discover,  leaving  us, 
therefore,  tree  to  pursue  the  consideration  of  that  part  to  which  alone  I 
pray  leave  to  attach  the  name  of  art.  The  dignity  of  such  art  or  science 
has  been  admitted  by  the  greatest  men,  and  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
suggest  new  argtunents  or  to  quote  old  ones  in  justification. 

To  quote  a  modern  writer  upon  art  of  undoubted  eminence: — "Art, 
properly  so-called,  is  no  recreation ;  it  cannot  be  learned  at  spare  mo- 
ments, nor  pursued  wlien  we  have  nothing  better  to  do.  It  is  no  handi- 
work for  drawing-room  tables,  no  relief  cmiui  of  boudoirs ;  it  muit 
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be  ondantood  and  nmlorUlion  serioiuljr,  or  not  at  tXL"    Had  this  been 

nndoMood  ••  ^>pl7inK  to  photogiapby,  and  been  graaped  man  widely, 

botogiapfay  wcnld  at  the  praeent  time  bata  skwd  higher  in  the  general 

ttimaiion,  and  iU  aUeat  npooente  would  hare  been  spared  the  energetic 

diMTOwal  of  the  great  maaa  of  worthleaa  werli. 

It  ia  not  too  much  to  anett  that  a  work  of  art,  to  be  good  art,  faitbfal 
to  i  intaaded  porpoae,  and  fnlfilUng  entirely  the  iuteotiona  of  the  aitist, 
most  he  the  offapring  of  enthoaiasm  and  hm. 

Work  which  ia  the  ooieoiae  of  dilMtinliwB  and  holidays  is  tririal,  and 
saldam  appeals  to  any  bat  the  author.  It  is  not  difficalt  to  trace  the  in- 
ersassd  power  of  art  as  its  eoaaexiaa  with  nature  beeoniea  more  intimate, 
and  the  nearer  it  is  to  tha  oataral  tmth  which  it  seeks  to  represent,  so 
mucli  the  less  are  we  swisibla  of  its  haraan  origin— the  wider  its  depar- 
tof  ■'  "  --nfr  tba  mind  Mrarta  to  the  rseoUeetion  of  its  artificiality,  and 
T&  '.em. 

i;  ....  u^u  said  of  Bhakwpears  that  be  stood  aside  to  watch  the  worU, 
and  IliMl  ntaraad  le  i«eord  iU  doings ;  and  it  is  preeiseiy  this  that  is  re- 
qnirsd  of  tba  artist.  The  raralatioa  of  tha  hand  that  movea  the  poppets 
man  tha  aotiza  show  and  aimilaity  aa  alaoient  of  weaknaas  ia  found  in 
a  pietora  whieh  ia  a  m»n  imwntiM  of  the  artist's,  which  will  iner  itably 
ealab  sfaltihig  of  tba  anwwwiplana  ehai*eter  which  reraala  the  guiding 
hnn*  t-^o  a  degree  of  apentaaaeaa  aaliaa  is  Deee«sary,  an  impulse,  an 
I  we  would  aeeompliah  that  which  in  great  "  A  man  in 
^•er  or  paasioo  is  aa  ■Baooaeioas  actor,"  and  he  that  is 
nature  will  saU-iosRetfally  portray  liar  trnthfnlly  aeearding 
f  the  inspiratioo,  and  tboa  ia  tha  snspietoa  or  aridaQee  of 


I. 


I  inwaidty  find  i 
rhU  taods  lo  laa  : 
'Original  apprseiatioa 


"M.  tliat  a  work  of  jut  haa  a  definite  mission  to  humanity, 
with  tba  amount  of  response  which  it 
It  will  be  baaniifnl  only  as  it  is  tme,  and  not- 
ii  the  msjority  are  anirelf  ignorant  of  the  troth, 
rt-alilr  ri'cagniaa  troth  when  clearly  presented 


.Inds. 


tomewhat  metaphysical  eooesptioa  of  aa 

of  the  beaotiful  and  kaowladca  of  the  tmth 

uTaraaUjr  etistrat,  bat  dwarfed,  eotraptad.  and  wtUalgh  artarminatad 

the  piMaaia  of  aonTeationalitiaa  aad  tba  erar-preaaot  atiaggla  with 

.  ir  savtaoamaBl,  bat  wUeb  laapoada  at  tba  aooad  of  a  traa  aad  barmo- 

niooa  ebord,  aaeh  «boa4,  aaeh  work,  be  the  iastmment  what  it  may,  baiag 

the  reappearaaaa  of  tba  origiaal  auad,  aad  will  arouse  in  tba  liataner  or 

spectator  sanllwaiila  aiaelly  eanaapo^iag  with  the  imprsaaioiis  mada  by 

nators  npoa  tba  imacinatinn  of  tba  artist.    Only  by  thia  tbaoiy  eaa  wo 

-.  plain  the  ImI  that  gond  art  prodaaaa  tba  same  fealiag  of  admiration 

iwrn  all  eoltiratad  minds  ia  all  aaliooa  aad  ia  all  a^sa. 

The  troth  is  ia  M  aU,  latent  or  aasartive,  aeeordia^y  aa  oar  iadina- 

.  ^ns  or  as  diminalaiiiiM  hare  lad  to  tba  ealiiratiar>  of  oar  iataUigsnee ; 

and  in  the  latainBS  of  good  art,  that  is  tmih,  wa  derira  nothing  which  is 

cotirrly  aaw,  bat  ooly  brlag  away  a  dear  rerdatioo  of  that  which  was 

already  ia  ns,  aad  rseognise  at  it  were  an  aAaity. 

In  «aas  the  tmth  within  is  more  easily  qoiekenad,  aad  onoe  called 
into  aetiiity  an  increased  desire  is  arooaed  which  seeks  to  be  satisfied ; 
whilst,  sgain,  ia  othsrs  it  ia  not  until  tba  tmth  is  otlsn  repeated  that 
tba  reepoaaa  eoaaa,  laabla  at  first,  bat  aaraly.  and  oa  iUa  I  base  tha 
theory  of  (doaatiaB  to  flaa  art  aad  tba  padoaliy  iaeraaaiag  laeogaitioa 
of  its  valne. 

In  the  hialoiy  of  the  einlisad  world  soma  works  of  art  there  are  which, 

in  their  appeal  to  haman  sympathy,  are  impariahabia.    It  ia  not  tha 

arbitrary  veidiet  of  a  seboot,  bat  the  roioe  of  a  raea  wbieb  aaaoaacioasly 

rseognissa  tralh  aad  baaoty.    It  may  be  that  ia  earlier  liaiaa  tba  bimian 

]  waa  lasa  tsMarad  by  sorroondings,  laas begrimed,  ao  to  speak,  by  the 

>  of  eivilisatioa,  aad  henee  its  eonlaet  with  natore  beeaaia  oloaar. 

Tbsra  «as  absent  the  desire  to  ^paar  at  aaeh  exhibition,  or  to  prodtwa  a 

eoaiaaiparaiy  social  imprsaaioB  ij  tba  maltiplicity  of  works,  and  baaoa 

tba  artiat  expaadad  his  skill  only  at  ioeb  times  as  whea  his  mind  receired, 

*»  it  weto,  a  librataon  direct  (ran  natore,  and  his  interpretation  was 

-us,  and  bas  bean  proportionately  lasting. 

Irreleraat  aa  all  tbana  faaaraliaatioaa  ui^  kppaar,  I  most  ask  yoor 

irdoD  for  intiaiaaiaf  tbem.    I  hare  rmnwiiisil  it  necessary  for  my  par- 

V  tn  lay  tbs  straafsat  poaaible  empbaaia  opon  the  intellactoal  aspect 

atber  tbaa  tba  aotaaaaly  if  improperly  styled  aatbatic. 

aa  I  baUara  tbaaa  paints  to  be  eoeceming  art  geaaraUy,  so  also 

'  photograpby,  and  I  ihall  not  in  tba  praaant  aasembly  make  apology  tor 

'  lading  pbotogiaphy  aa  an  art,  or  for  alaiming  for  it  a  poaition  side  by 

"le  with  siatsr  arta  of  earlier  origin.     Oircn  the  faeton  and  conditions, 

i<«  Ubm,  the  elreamsUaaaa,  dc.,  I  take  if  tlirre  is  only  one  entirely  tme 

'  rtislis  rsalisatton  of  tha  natanl  imprcsaioa.   Topotthisinmoreoommon- 

,  scs  fooi,  if  tba  sabieet  ba,  tar  iaataaea,  "  Feeding  tba  calraa,"  aad  tba 


precise  backgroond  and  surroandings,  number  of  figures,  lighting,  sad  sll 
other  cirtmniBtances  be  giren,  there  i?  one,  and  only  one,  perfect  pictnridl 
realisatioD  of  that  subject;  there  maybe  many  good,  but  only  one  petfeet, 
and  the  nearer  the  artist  approaches  to  that  one  possible  result,  so  is  his 
work  good,  and  its  effect  on  others  enduring.  It  may  be  that  no  one  haa 
ever  found  that  one  tmth,  but  approaching  near  to  it,  nearer  than  aB 
otliers,  his  work  surrirea  in  our  memories  and  claims  supremacy;  (he 
impression  oooTeyed  may  endure  for  long  amongst  the  people,  but  it  haa 
not  that  immortality  which  belongs  to  a  work  which  is  the  embodimeat 
of  the  whole  tmth  reflected  from  nature. 

Hence  it  U  that  within  oor  oomparatirely  limited  photographic  sphen 
we  hare  some  few  pictures  which,  possessing  a  nameless  charm,  haro 
gained  almost  onlrenal  approbation,  rising  superior  to  prejudice  or  the 
teachings  of  certain  schools,  for  these  examples  have  respectirdy  ap- 
proached most  nearly  or,  it  may  be,  have  aotuaUy  attained  the  peifa* 
artistic  reflection.  I  hare  already  spoken  of  the  seriousness  of  art,  tbe 
neeeasity  for  eara.-st  thooght.  Nature  itself  is  desperately  real,  and  cwa 
in  her  moot  jojrous  aspects  there  is  ever  present  an  earnestness  ol  pa^ 
pMe,  nn impassioned  and  Uw. abiding ;  that  which  may  appear  whiiaaeia 
is  as  much  the  outcome  of  law  as  the  most  sober  facts,  hence  it  skaalB 
follow  that  good  art  is  never  reached  by  chance,  and  this,  as  a  gsoerd 
principle,  assotcdly  is  so.  Than  some  will  call  attention  to  "  lucky  hits," 
wherein  a  ehanea  eapoaon  has  given  a  result  surpassing  in  effect  oor 
most  preeoosidarad  efforts ;  evan  so,  of  all  the  pictorial  arts  in  photo- 
graphy is  thia  moat  poaaible,  and  it  helps  to  show  the  necessity  tor  self- 
snppression  oa  the  artist's  part,  and  the  mechanical  instrument  may 
thus  oooTey  nators's  meaaage  as  the  mind  and  hand  have  too  ottea  faileK 
lodo. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  wa  are  ignorant  of  the  possibilities  ef  tta 
power  which  photography  haa  placed  in  our  hands,  and  it  may  be  ia  sossc 
respects  this  new  art  is  destined  to  accomplish  more  oompletely  tksa  any 
other  tbe  higbaat  object  of  artistic  endesTour.  Even  in  the  most  perfeet 
worka  of  broab  or  obiael  tbe  presence  of  the  very  hum^n  is  not  far  t«  seek 
—the  morbid,  tbe  sansnal,  the  puerile — whereas  the  tery  unconscioasarssa 
of  tha  medianical  and  chemioal  action  which  we  employ  may  be  a  msaai 
of  sToiding  the  iotroduetioa  o(  our  own  personality.  But  thia  is  purely 
spaenlative. 

Now,  if  these  generalisaticns  I  hare  adranoed  be  mainly  true,  it  auiala 
me  to  the  assertion  that  in  the  production  of  a  photograph  toll  regart 
for  the  aetioo  of  the  mind  is  of  primary  importance.  If  our  valuatioa  •[ 
tbe  beaotiaa  in  nature  were  solely  dependent  upon  our  sight  argaas, 
sorriy  all  man  would  seek  to  reproduce  only  the  same  scenes,  and  rast  as 
tbe  field  might  be  wa  slHiald,  perchance,  by  this  time  hare  been  a^ 
proaehiog  its  ezhanstioa  ;  as  it  is,  one  mind  is  powerfully  moved  by  a 
combination  of  objeeta  in  nature  which  fails  to  appeal  to  another.  Pro- 
bably both  see  the  same  physical  facts,  but  to  the  one  only  wus  then  a 
mental  impression  formed  which,  giving  pleasure,  impelled  the  eienisa 
of  his  (aenltics  to  parpatoata  that  impression  in  his  reproduction.  Oa 
these  groands  we  are  better  able  to  understand  the  possibility  of  a  Waa- 
tiful  picture  being  suggested  by  the  most  commonplaee  and  ordinarily 
onintarcating  objects.  It  is  not  superiority  of  manipulative  skill,  <r 
keenaeaa  of  vision,  or  yet  the  acquired  knowledge  of  rules  laid  down  by 
,  that  enableo  as  to  produce  a  photographic  picture  which 
hut  the  inherent  and  cultivated  artistic  faculty  which  eace 
■  plaasurable  impression  from  nature  strives  towards  the  rapio- 
dtietion  of  the  intelligent  or  spiritual  idea,  having  only  a  limited  rrjari 
for  ihe  visual. 

In  this,  to  me  at  least,  there  is  a  powerful  suggestion  towards  the 
solution  of  the  long-contested  questions — first,  as  to  how  wide  a  field  or 
angle  ;  and,  secondly,  aa  to  hnw  much  of  the  minute  physical  (acts  is  an 
object  may  he  advisably  given  in  a  picture.  The  extent  or  the  quanti^ 
of  which  the  human  eya  is  sensible  appears  to  me  to  have  less  to  da  with 
the  matter  than  we  are  apt  lo  suppose.  The  same  craftsmen  who  have 
given  us  the  telescopes  and  microaoopes  also  make  our  lenses,  and  4hess 
well-intentioned  opticians  have  pandered  to  our  vanity  and  love  df  power 
and  poaaeaaion,  and  have  led  us  astray  so  that  some,  esger  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  newly  acquired  power,  make  a  print  in  which  as  blade  af  gran 
or  tiniest  pebble  is  lost.  And  so  on  this  ground  disputants  have  reosdtly 
met  in  worthy  conflict,  and  little  wonder  if  their  argnmi-nts  were  coached 
in  unfriendly  terms  when  each  attempts  to  teach  the  other  the  ose  of  hia 
eyes. 

The  eye  may  be  pleased  with  a  oongregation  of  brilliad  'colours,  or 
with  the  symmetry  of  a  crystal ;  but  it  is  the  mere  pleasure  of  sense,  and 
the  soul  remains  immoved.  The  eye  may  take  in  the  contrasted  lights 
and  shadows  on  the  surface  of  the  unrnfHed  lake,  the  fringe  of  bending 
reeds,  and  the  lifted  summits  of  tall  lulls,  subdued  in  shadow  when  the 
sun  is  low  i  there  tlie  mind  is  filled  with  a  spirit  of  iest  and  calm,  an4 
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irith  it  eaxries  away  the  general  impression  of  the  lake  and  mountain 
BOene,  but  in  tliat  impression  the  memory  ol  the  species  to  which  those 
water-reeds  belonged,  or  if  their  stems  be  roand  or  angular,  has  no  part, 
nor  yet  the  presence  of  a  few  small  flowers  on  the  bank,  or  the  sheep  and 
other  objects  far  up  the  mountain-side,  only  discernible  with  diligent 
inspection.  But  I  do  remember  that  midway  across  the  lake,  where  the 
water  was  shallow,  long  blades  of  grass  sprang  from  the  surface,  and  some 
there  were  silvery  green  that  floated  and  caught  the  light  and  made 
bright  streaks  of  trembling  radiance ;  and  there  were,  too,  some  flowers. 
I  saw  them  well  enough,  and  remembered  and  knew  them  again  next  day 
when  the  children  came  home  laden  with  their  wild  flowers. 

All  these  facts  impressed  me,  but  not  one  more  must  I  bring  into  my 
picture  if  I  would  seek  to  give  again  the  sentiments  produced  as  I  stood 
by  the  shores  of  that  lake,  for  if  in  my  picture  my  lens  or  my  too-biassed 
pencil  introduce  other  matters,  I  shall  require  to  return  to  that  scene  to 
observe  what  these  other  matters  did  there,  and,  perchance,  now  I  shall 
find  evidence  of  human  habitation  which  hid  previously  escaped  me. 
The  impression  which  I  now  receive  is  one  of  simple  rustic  happiness— 
a  cottage  and  a  homestead  and  the  activity  of  a  life  ;  the  mountains  and 
the  lake  are  still  there,  but  no  longer  piramount.  It  were,  perhaps, 
belter  for  our  artistic  perception  if  places  had  no  name,  and  trees  and 
flowers  had  not  been  classified  by  the  scientist,  so  that  we  should  take 
things  for  their  innate  beauty  only.  Look  back  upon  your  holiday  sojourn 
amongst  Welsh  mountains,  and  admit  that  as  you  approached  Snowdon 
from  the  eastward  and  watched  the  shifting  light  on  those  three  harmo- 
nious peaks,  had  you  not  contemplated  their  ascent  or  been  of  an  in- 
quisitive mind  you  would  have  little  cared  to  inquire  wliether  those  slopes 
were  grass-covered  or  rocky,  wild,  or  under  cultivation,  and  the  impression 
which  you  carried  away,  and  of  which  you  afterwards  spoke  with  such 
pleasure  was  of  a  group  of  mountain  peaks  with  steep  declivity,  of  broken 
green  and  grey,  more  green  where  the  grassy  valley  met  it,  and  below  a 
stretch  of  water,  mirror-like,  in  which  a  herd  of  cattle — black,  shaggy, 
and  long-horned— stayed  to  drink  ;  on  cither  side  the  valley  was  hemmed 
in  by  ridges  of  hills,  but  you  do  not  remember  whether  they  were  clothed 
with  grass  or  heather,  or  any  particular  (^bout  them.  Yet  the  impression 
on  the  mind  was  a  full,  deep  pleasure,  and  satisfying ;  no  picture,  no  work 
of  art,  however  perfect,  could  be  more  so.  Should  we  seek  then  to  add 
one  feature,  and,  if  so,  to  what  end  ?  .  Equally,  however,  is  it  necessary 
to  avoid  arbitrary  exclusion  or  destruction  of  detail,  lest  by  the  destruc- 
tion we  create  a  void  wliich  would  no  less  destroy  the  completeness  of  the 
impression  or  would  betray  the  presence  of  the  prejudiced  hand.  Another 
point  which,  to  my  mind,  is  too  often  forgotten,  is  the  distinctly  selective 
character  of  art.  He  is  most  powerful  as  an  orator  who,  whilst  seeking  to 
drive  home  to  his  hearers  a  doctrine,  has,  by  reason  of  his  peculiar  genius, 
the  power  to  centre  all  attention  upon  the  one  truth  in  his  mind ;  all  side 
issnes  and  contingent  subjects  are  distanced,  not  so  much  as  to  forget 
their  connexion,  but  for  the  time  the  one  question  arrests  all,  and  his 
hearers  know  of  nothing  else  but  the  one  truth  pomted  out ;  the  speaker 
himself  is  not  so  much  felt,  he  seeks  to  teach  not  what  he  believes,  but 
the  truth  apart  from  himself.  The  piintor,  the  dramatist,  the  poet,  seek 
not  to  represent  or  describe  all  nature,  but  some  individual  facts  lifted 
out  from  the  surroundings  for  a  time  that  they  may  be  the  better  seen 
and  understood,  like  one  clear  solo  voice  which  rises  above  the  attendant 
choir,  exquisitely  blended  yet  supreme.  And  oven  of  the  one  selected  fact 
or  groups  of  facts  art  does  not  tell  the  whole.  The  poem  that  describes 
the  beauties  of  an  Italian  landscape  pauses  not  to  give  the  details  of  a 
Murray  or  a  Baedeker,  but  in  the  few  facts  noted  a  grand  and  powerful 
suggestion  of  the  whole  is  given.  Whilst  writing  this  I  casually  take  up 
a  volume  of  I  ongfellow,  and  my  eye  falls  upon  the  following,  which  will 
setve  as  an  cximple  : — 

"The  lovely  town  was  wkile  with  apple- blooms, 
And  the  great  elms  o'erlicad 
Dark  shadows  wove  on  their  ai-rial  looms, 
Shot  through  with  golden  thread. 
"Across  the  nicidows,  liy  the  grey  ol<l  manse, 
ITic  historic  river  Mowed  ;  " 
and  so  on. 

Surely  no  one  can  fail  to  find  in  these  few  lines  that  which  will  suiKco 
to  call  up  the  whole  of  a  fair  country  scone,  and  awaken  those  pleasorable 
feelings  which  inspired  the  writer. 

Simple,  selective,  careless  of  detail,  so  long  as  the  few  recorded  facts 
arc  true,  is  the  best  ait,  and  wherefore  not  photography?  The  typical 
impressionist,  like  most  reformers,  over-reaches  himself,  and  in  his  anxious 
avoidance  of  popular  error,  betrays  his  presence  in  another  direction. 
How  diflicult  it  is  to  perceive  the  direct  influence  of  nature's  impulse  they 
best  know  who  lovingly  and  with  sincerity  have  striven  to  succeed.  The 
question  of  the  amount  of  detail  required  in  the  one  central  object  appears 


to  me  to  come  under  precisely  the  same  explanation.  Just  so  much  an  J 
no  more  as  shall  suflice  to  give  to  others  the  pleasure  attendant  upon  the 
idea  which  we  otrrselves  received,  not  the  whole  string  of  ideas  which 
passed  through  our  mind  as  we  gazed  upon  the  view.  Convey  the  most 
powerful  effect  by  the  simplest  possible  vehicle,  for  we  may  recognise 
that  strongest  effects  are  concurrent  with  simplicity  of  design.  The 
standard  of  excellence  for  us  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  writings  or  the 
works  of  this  or  the  other  well-known  man,  nor  is  it  to  be  drawn  from 
the  study  of  what  great  painters  have  done.  Even  our  ideal  colour  should 
not  be  in  imitation  of  an  engraving,  black  or  sepia  drawing  ;  in  this  latter 
respect  our  means  are  necessarily  limited,  we  are  wrong  in  being  led  by 
the  dictates  of  him  who  loves  to  view  nature  with  the  magnifying  power 
of  a  field  glass,  or  of  him  who  would  show  us  the  objects  of  nature  as 
though  they  were  dissolving  into  their  original  elements,  and  chaos  were 
overwhelming  everything.  We  require  to  be  more  independent  in  action, 
applying  ourselves  constantly  to  the  observance  of  nature,  and  seeking  to 
reproduce  by  those  means  with  which  our  art  supplies  us,  not  the  visual 
impression  chiefly,  but  the  mental,  the  pleasurable  impression  of  which 
we  ourselves  become  conscious  when  the  great  spirit  of  nature  seemed  to 
penetrnte  into  our  being.  If  some  should  ask  how  I  propose  to  do  this, 
with  what  instrument  or  by  what  modification  of  the  appliances  generally 
in  use,  I  humbly  make  reply,  I  am  trying  to  find  out,  and  if  you  will,  may 
hereafter  offer  suggestion.  I  feel  assured  that  photography,  by  reason  of 
its  natural  or  scientific  origin,  should  powerfully  assist  the  receptive 
mind  to  work  out  and  give  to  others,  not  merely  a  pretty  thing  to  look 
upon,  but  a  sentiment  of  pure  delight,  and  so  teach  men  to  discern  and 
understand  the  beautiful  in  nature.  And  now,  having  proceeded  thus 
far,  I  find  myself  in  imminent  danger  of  that  withering  condemnation, 
"  another  convert  to  naturalism,"  and  we  all  know  there  can  be  nothing 
worse  than  that !  But  of  the  influence  of  schools  and  factions  I  plead  "  not 
guilty."  What  I  have  said  I  have  felt,  not  so  much  as  a  photogragher, 
but  as  an  earnest  art  student  and  a  lover  of  nature — not  a  pastime,  but 
a  day-to-day  principle  ;  and  although  with  firm  conviction,  yet  with  diffi- 
dence, I  have  offered  my  remarks,  and  thank  you  for  your  patient  hearing. 

A  HoBSIiEY  HiNIOU. 


LETTER  FROM  GERMANY. 


What  is  Nuktigonia  t — Magnesium  Flash  Light  for  Colour-sensitive  Plates. 
—  Taldng  Interiors  Facing  liright  Windows. — The  Compensator,  a  New 
Instrument  for  Equalising  the  Brightness  af  Wide-angle  Lens  Pictures. 
— Focussing  with  and   witliout   Stops. — Keeping  Qualities   of  I'ntoned 
Pictures. —  Uranium  Intensifier. — Chromate  of  Sodium  for  Photo-Print- 
ing Processes. — Dr.  Uiethe's  Sew  Flash  Lamp. 
Recently  I  received  a  sample  of  a  wonderful  new  American  preparation, 
"  Nuktigonia,"  which  is  said  to  permit  the  development  of  dry  plates  by 
daylight.     The  same  consists  of  a  deep  yellow-red  liquid  of  which  1  c.c. 
is  to  be  added  to  120  c.c.  of  developer.     The  price  of  sixty  grammes  of 
liquid  is  one  mark. 

It  will  be  observed  at  once  that  the  purpose  of  the  preparation  is  the 
cutting  off  of  the  chemically  active  rays  of  daylight.  The  solution,  as 
discovered  by  my  son,  is  nothing  else  but  a  concentrated  solution  of  a 
known  azo-colour  matter,  Tropiiolin,  which  is  found  in  the  market  at  the 
price  of  2.20  marks  per  100  grammes.  The  value  of  this  invention  is  very 
questionable;  the  red-yellow  solution,  it  is  true,  keeps  off  the  chemically 
active  daylight,  but  the  plate  has  to  remain  in  the  solution  during  develop- 
ment ;  the  negative  can,  therefore,  be  examined  only  from  the  face  side. 
While  the  tray  is  being  rocked  it  may  happen  that  the  protecting  liquids 
will  run  off  on  one  side  of  the  negative,  and  the  light  will  then  affect  the 
plate  if  the  tray  is  not  sufficiently  covered.  This  shows  that  the  plate 
will  by  no  means  become  non-sensitive  against  daylight  by  applying  the 
so-called  "  Nuktigonia;"  and  the  formula  prescribes,  therefore,  distinctly 
to  have  the  tray  covered  when  brought  to  daylight,  to  use  a  black  dish  for 
developing,  and  to  add  also  Nuktigonia  to  the  fixing  bath  ;  it  says,  finally, 
very  explicitly,  "not  to  lift  the  plate  from  the  developer  until  the  same 
is  ready  to  be  fixed."  That  the  great  advantage  of  controlling  the 
development  of  the  plate  by  its  transparency  Is  entirely  lost  by  manipula- 
tion, and  that  the  examination  by  daylight  has  also  its  difficulties,  needs 
no  further  comment.  The  experiment  of  developing  plates  in  daylight  is 
also  not  new.  Mr.  Jahr,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Verein  zur  Forderung  der 
Photographie  in  Berlin,  relates  that  Mr.  Kurtz,  in  New  York,  developed 
some  years  ago  at  a  meeting  a  plate  in  a  bright  lamp  light  with  oxalate 
developer,  which  retards  also  the  active  light  by  its  brown  colour. 

Mr.  Battiu  is  of  the  opinion  thalj  the  application  of  aurine  might  be  stUl 
more  advisable,  and  likewise  the  application  of  a  dipping  tray  or  bath 
made  of  red  glass,  as  recommended  years  ago,  so  as  to  examine  the  plate 
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r  leektag  thioag^  it  danog  irnnleftamt    He  remains,  howerer,  that 
vy  tiaai  alitmdj  he  haa  dawlofied  the  leas  leiuittTe  bromide  of  silver 

'  aader  •  brown  oielite  of  itoo  eolalioa  in  daylight. 
la  an  tiarifiiii  eoatampomjr  I  read  aboat  a  gnat  novelty  of  taking 
Jntaien  on  eotoar-eeneitiTe  plates  with  magnesium  flash  light.  To  magne- 
eootaining  not  many  red  and  yellow  lays  it  is  recommended  to  add 
which  will  prodoee  yellow  and  red  light.  The  following  is 
' : — PolTerieed  metalUe  magnfeinm,  one  part ;  nitre,  five  to 
parte.  The  flames  give  a  penetrating  yellow  light,  for  which  the 
flats  is  very  aeasitiTe.  The  details  of  the  shadows  come  oat  excellently, 
and  the  strength  at  the  negalive  is  eqnal  to  one  made  on  the  most  rapid 
flalm,  and  in  white  li^t.  This  method  has  proved  to  be  very  satisfaetoiy 
tor  interiors,  eo|iiea  of  |iaiiitings,  and  portraits.  The  qoaatity  of  powder 
to  be  oaad  ehanges,  of  eoorae,  aeeording  to  cireamstanoes,  the  extremee 
being  tram  two  to  thirty  grammes.  To  this  we  woold  remark,  that  ahready 
two  year*  ago— darioR  the  early  days  of  this  flash  light — Messrs.  Uiidicke 
and  Mietbe  applied  mixtarea  containing  aodi  for  pictorea  of  oolonred 
objeata,  and  obtained  also  a  patent  for  the  aame. 

Mr.  AiefaenhoU,  one  of  my  stodenta,  had  to  take  a  nomber  of  iatariors 
Utaly  (Ming  bright  windows,  and  obtained  very  aoecaeslul  raaoHa.  He 
jweaadsil  in  the  following  way :— The  light  parts  of  the  pietarea  which 
ooold  easily  be  located  on  the  grooad  glasa  were  completely  cat  off  from 
the  objeative  by  an  opaqoe  disc  of  the  ahape  of  the  light  parts,  two  pre- 
is  batag  obaerred.  In  the  first  place,  the  side  of  the  disc  facing 
jeetive  most  be  blackened  aad  kapt  from  expoenre,  to  prevent  any 
diitorbing  reflection  ;  and.  aaeond|y,  tha  £ae  shoald  have  a  very  thin  wire, 
by  which  it  can  be  worked  along  from  one  side  to  tha  other  at  a  distaaea 
exparimentaUy  determined,  so  as  to  cover  jnat  the  light  parts  of  tha 
objeet  to  be  taken,  and  without  tha  win  being  aaan  on  the  pietore. 
Thie  manipnlation  is  eoatiaaad  oatO  the  dark  parts  have  snfBciently 
acted,  after  which  the  axpoaaia  jiBullfc  for  a  iliort  time  without  the 
disc 

This  prooeas  permiu  a  ngnlalksi  ot  the  expoeore  for  the  dark  and 
light  fuu  of  the  object  in  the  eertaat  pn^octioa  of  their  intensity. 
The  dark  parts  wtU  not  be  oadsr-ezpoaad,  aad  the  light  parts  are  not 
over-attpoaad. 
Mr.  HiiagHia  deeliiea.  with  regard  to  the  same  snbjeet,  that  the  halation 
btaiaad  gsoanlly  aroaad  bright  wiadowa,  originates  from  tha  lefleetad 
i>!fat  at  the  back  part  of  the  plate.  Xs«»Uvca  on  ••  flhaa  "  would  sn&r 
moeh  leas. 

Dr.  Ifiatbe  remarks,  that  for  the  moderation  of  this  appearance  the 
back  part  of  the  plate  is  coated  with  a  black  varnish  by  some  photo- 
graphers, bat  Una  woold  arreat  the  reflection  only  when  it  has  the  same 
refraction  iadas  as  tha  glaaa ;  lor  iaataaeo,  the  blaek  of  Canada  balaam. 

Dr.  Mlaiha,  who  is  now  editor  el  Iha  ITerAeaMail,  at  tha  laat  meeting 
of  the  Amalanr  Veraia,  called  attaHtton  to  the  evil  that  the  edgee  of  a 
pietora  taken  with  a  wide-angle  laaa  raeaire  eoaridanbly  lam  light  than 
tha  oaatre  part  (at  an  angle  ot  100*  eaij  one-aixth).  The  whole  visoal 
iMd  ana  thtnfore  be  osUy  evenly  sipoaad  by  a  proper  redoetioo  of  the 
light  la  the  eeatre.  Thia  «aa  done  ^  a  atar-ahaped  piece  of  paateboaid. 
whieh  was  moved  at  a  eettaia  itManaa  torn  the  leaa  eoraring  tha  same. 
la  plaea  of  this  Dr.  Miatha  aaaa  a  plan»eoavex  lena  of  amoked  glaaa  with 
a  eanaapoBdiag  plaiw-aiaawa  lane  of  wfaita  erown  glasa,  whidi  eombina- 
tioaiaeallada»eeapaMator,-'aadtatataaed  dbaeUy  to^tba  obJeeUve. 
We  tewcnwnaad  Ihia  aampaaaator  for  all  wide-aagle  laneea. 

At  tha  aama  mtalfaig  attention  waa  ealled  to  an  optical  error  which 
haa  had  a  wida  aiiaBlatfa«.  W«  read  la  many  photographic  text  books 
aboat  tha  chaa«a  tt  iaaal  iHataaasa  with  the  sise  of  the  dUphragms,  and 
it  is  raeoamandad  to  make  nbsaiiatiiii  aboat  this  appearanee,  baeaoaa 
it  ia  an  old  habit  of  tha  photographer  to  tocos  the  pietore  on  the  glaaa 
withoat  diaphragaa,  aad  fauart  the  latter  only  afterwards.  Dr.  Miethe, 
*  Snat  nptinian,  dadataa  that  the  toene  remains  the  ume  with  new  in- 
stntmenu  notwithataoding  diaphrapne.  Only  old,  badly  eometed  in- 
atnimenu,  whan  tha  rays  eoald  not  ba  broaght  to  an  exact  focal  point, 
have  tbia  appaaiaaea. 

Another  qnaatioa  of  general  inleraat.  whieh  waa  spoken  aboat  at  the 

aama  maarlng,  ia  tha  following :— Tha  fixed  and  washed,  bat  not  toned 

tiuailhta,  give,  aa  ia  generally  known,  brown  pictores.    An  these  very 

^    Has  the  toning  another  porpoae  than  the  ehaagiag  of  tha 

'■I  the  originally  brown  pictoraa? 

tz  ia  of  the  opiaioo  that  the  ontoaad  pietarea  are  jnat  aa 

?  toaed  onaa^  particahr|ythoaa  on  geUtine  ohloride  of  silver 

Ictoree,  however,  have  to  be  washed  more  thoronghly. 

"Bts  have  demonstrated  beyond  a  donbt  the  inferior 

'd  pietoraa.    Dr-  Waltinghof!  aaya  that  gold  is 

than  aihrar,  particularly  by  tha  rarioaa  solphor 


The  uraninm  intensifier  recomraended  by  E.  Vogel,  jua.,  was  also  the 
subject  of  conversation  at  the  same  meeting.     It  consists  of— 

Nitrate  nraniam i  grjunme. 

Bed  praasiate  of  potaasinm  i 

Glacial  acetic  aeid  20  grammes. 

Water    2OO 

This  intensifiee  strongly,  and  has  also  the  advantage  that  parts  only  of 
the  negative  may  be  intensified  separately  by  applying  the  solution  with 
a  brash.  The  intensifier  can  also  be  removed  again  from  the  whole 
plates  or  parta  only  by  dilated  ammonia.  By  long-continued  washing  it 
can  also  be  reduced,  the  water  gradually  dissolving  the  brown  substances 
whieh  aileet  the  intensification.  Such  intensified  negatives  ore  washed 
therefore  only  for  a  <iuarter  of  an  hour. 

At  Profesaor  Husnik's  establishment,  in  Prague,  they  use  now  bichro- 
mate of  sodiom  *  ilh  the  best  success  for  all  the  different  photo-mcclianical 
proeeaaee,— photo -lithograph}',  pholo  -  zincography,  leimtypy,  pigment 
prooess,  dusling-in  proeeas,  and  the  latest  water  licht-druck  process. 
This  salt,  in  technically  pure  condition,  is  one-third  and  more  cheaper 
than  the  potasaioni  salt  of  the  same  name,  and  where  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  sheets  ot  different  kinds  are  waahed  daily  and  spread  ai>on  glass 
moch  solution  is  used,  and  much  is  wasted  and  lost  by  the  squeegeeing 
oat  of  the  snperriuoos  liquid  which  is  between  the  paper  and  glass  plate. 

Quite  an  agreeable  property  of  the  bichromate  of  sodium  is  its  enormous 
eolobility  in  water,  so  that  by  application  of  a  strong  bath,  or  an  abundant 
addition  to  the  albomen,  gslaUne,  dextrine,  Ac,  the  crystallisation  of  this 
salt  will  never  be  aeootapliahed.  The  potaasinm  salt  will  dUsolve  in  ten 
to  twalre  timea  iu  weight,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  water, 
wbereaa  the  sodiom  salt  will  dissolve  in  only  double  its  quantity  of 
water. 

The  sodium  poassaiiag  a  much  smaller  atomic  weight  than  the  potas- 
siom,  more  chromic  acid  is  bought ;  for  instance,  in  one  kilo  of  the  sodium 
salt  in  question  than  in  the  potassium  salt  uf  the  same  name ;  and  it 
doee  not  rtqoire.  therefore,  soeh  strong  baths  to  obtain  the  same  effect. 
Bnl  this  advantage  is  to  aome  extent  ooanterbahuie^  by  the  eireomstanee 
that  all  bichromate  of  sodium  salu  which  are  found  in  the  market 
contain  water,  and  are  prodoced  in  that  condition  for  the  convenience  of 
dyeing  eetablishmanu  who  apply  only  potaaaium  salts  for  their  solutions, 
and  woold  otharwiaa  ba  knad  to  make  a  change  in  the  weight  of  the  new 
ealt  for  their  formoha. 

For  the  above  raaaoas.  Professor  Husnik  s^s,  "  I  can  recommend  this 
salt  warmly  for  all  repndoction  processes,  and  I  am  certain  that  every 
one,  after  a  tint  trial,  will  continue  to  use  the  same." 

One  of  the  latest  novelties  is  Dr.  Miethc's  newly  constructed  maguesinm 
flash  lamp,  for  the  use  of  magnesiom  powder  only,  and  not  for  any  ex- 
plosive mixtorea.  Tha  lamp  consists  of  a  simple  Hansen  btimer,  in  whose 
dame  tha  magnesiDm  powder  is  blown  from  the  side  obUquely  toward  tha 
top.  At  eome  dfatanoe  above  the  opening  ot  the  homer  is  a  burning  disc 
in  diagonal  position,  toward  whtch  the  magnesium  powder  is  blown,  so 
that  a  seatlenng  of  the  powder  and  complete  ignition  is  effected.  Dr. 
Miethe  daelarea  that  if  ha  departs  now  from  his  and  (iiidicke's  principle 
of  the  explosive  magneaiwn  mixtures,  it  is  for  tlie  reason  that  with  the 
Utter  only  the  snrfaea  of  the  flame  ia  of  any  effect,  this  being  very 
opaqoe.  In  eonaaqoenea  of  thia  opacity  all  the  magneaiom  burning  up 
^Ag^MT  part  ot  the  large  explosion  flame  woold  be  lost  for  the  light 
tfiS^MBU  with  the  powder-light  every  particle  comes  into  use.  Much 
smaller  qoantities  of  powder  arc  therefore  required  for  his  new  lamp. 
—AnthoHf't  P/iolnffraphie  iluUetiii.  Db.  H.  W.  Vooei.. 


BLITZORAPHINO  TWO  MEMBEBS  OF  THE  PBESS. 
Mkbixt  recognising  the  aew  term  invented  by  the  New  Zealand  press 
for  flash' light  photography,  we  subjoin  a  note  received  from  a  corre- 
spondent in  Napier,  S.'Z.,  who  says,  "  The  annexed  extracts  from  papers 
pabliahed  here  may  amose  some  of  your  readers.  The  fraternity  at 
home  would  laogh  at  the  apparetiu  that  forms  the  subject  of  comment, 
and  none  ot  the  patentees  have  any  cause  to  fear  being  outdone. 
However,  with  tlie  splendid  clear  light  gent-rally  prevailing  in  this 
eolony,  '  Blitxgraphing '  ia  not  likely  to  be  a  brilliant  success." 
Tlie  preaa  extracts  are  aa  follows  :— 

"Two  pnws  reprassatativs*  were  blitqpvplieil  la»t  iilglit.  Tlic  procesa  h 
not  <|uite  no  IkkI  a<  tt  <otmda — tbay  were  iiiiii|ily  pliotogra|>he<l  at  a  late  hour 
at  uigbt.     Phoi  f)  mulr  rapid  a>lraD>;ri«  of  Intu  years,  ami  tlie  msrcli 

or  levgiess  still  At  home,  when  a  good  light  formally  iiioiitlm  iu 

the  year  l»  on  '■■•■  .■»  few  hours  daily,   the  prolileiii   of  taking 

portrait*  at  t,,  llrm  t  the  attention  of  the  inventor.     Some 

two  rrara  ago  ,e  iniclc  with  artitieinl  light,  and  thcKe  lieiiig 

partially  tnccvul'il  k-1  t'j  ■jUht  iiuprovemculs.     .Mr,  W.  H.  Xeal,  of  Tennyson- 
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iilrwt,  linJ  hiB  ntteution  drawn  to  the  matter,  and  for  tlie  la.st  six  mouths  lie 
has  lieen  exiwrinientiiig,  having  the  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  G.  I.  Clarke,  the 
vrellknowu  jeweller,  who  is  an  exjiert  iiiinenilogist,  with  a  good  knowledge  of 
chemistry.  The  great  ditticulty  to  overcome  was  to  prevent  a  puckering  at 
the  eyes,  owing  to  tlie  sitter  wlien  the  light  w:is  turnetl  on  winking.  Mr.  Neal 
has  overcome  this  entirely,  for  the  sitter  only  wiuks  when  the  operation  Is 
over.  In  the  studio  there  are  two  ga.s  stands  of  two  lights  each,  and  in  front 
of  them  the  usual  screen,  while  Ijetween  the  lights  of  each  stand  is  a  funnel, 
the  light  in  whicli  is  of  a  dirty  colour,  while  it  is  by  no  means  steady,  lliere 
is  a  connexion  between  the  camera  ami  the  artificial  light,  and  suddenly,  when 
the  sitter  is  at  his  best,  there  is  a  lirilliant  Hood  of  actinic  light,  occupying  less 
than  a  tenth  l>art  of  a  second,  and  tlie  blitzgrapliiug  is  over.  The  process, 
though  founded  on  that  in  use  in  England,  contains  many  improvements  that 
have  lieen  introiluceil  by  the  two  gentlemen  named,  and  it  is  quite  likely  it 
will  be  patenteil." 

"  Kepre^eiitatives  of  the  Jleralil  and  Telegraph  had  a  novel  experience  last 
night  in  connexion  with  an  equally  novel  advertisement  which  appears  else- 
where, announcing  that  Mr.  W.  H.  Neal,  tlie  well-known  photograiiher  of 
Tennyson-street,  is  prepared  to  talce  photographs  every  Saturday  night  between 
7.30  and  9.30,  or  on  other  nights  by  appointment.  It  is  only  some  two  years 
ago  that  tlie  lirst  partially  successful  attempts  to  take  photographs  at  night 
were  made,  but  since  then  raiiid  strides  have  been  made.  Some  time  ago  Mr. 
Neal  began  to  make  experiments  in  that  direction,  and  devised  various 
inii>roveiiients  on  the  apparatus  then  in  use.  He  has  so  far  succeeded  that 
in  several  trials  lately  he  has  taken  some  excellent  photographs,  and  last  night 
two  newspajier  repi-esentatives  were  invited  to  watch  the  process  and  '  sit '  for 
their  likene.'^ses.  On  two  stands  to  the  left  of  the  sitter  bum  gas  jets  shaded 
by  some  white  material.  At  the  back  of  these  is  a  dull,  dirty-looking  flame 
jiroceeding  out  of  a  pyramid-shaped  funnel,  which  is  connected  by  various 
tubes  and  pijws  with  several  mysterious  cylindei's  arranged  on  the  stand. 
Tliese  cylinders  contain  the  materials  used  to  give  the  necessary  brilliant 
light.  'Ilie  camera  and  sitter  being  a<Ijusted,  Mr.  Neal  tonched  a  handle, 
when  the  room  was  apparently  lighted  for  the  tenth  jiar^  of  a  second  by  a 
flash  of  vivid  .sheet  lightning.  That  was  all.  The  exposure  was  even  less 
than  with  the  most  rapid  apparatus  used  in  daylight.  The  plant,  as  we  have 
said,  is  partially  of  Mr.  Neal's  invention.  It  lias  been  made  in  Napier,  Mr. 
G.  1.  Clarke  lending  valuable  assistance  to  Mr.  Neal  in  the  manufacture  and 
adjustment  of  the  more  delicate  parts  of  the  ajiparatus." 


<©ur  lEliitorial  ©atle. 


The  Ocean  of  Am.    By  Agnes  Gideknk. 

Iioudon:  Seelet  &  Co  ,  Limited. 
Miss  Gibkbne  has  certainly  a  happy  way  of  popularising  what  are 
considered  dull,  dry,  scientific  facts.  The  work  may  be  considered  as 
u  treatise  on  "  meteorology  for  beginners."  In  the  course  of  it  she  gives 
a  graphic  account  of  that  remarkable  balloon, ascent  in  1802,  when 
Mr.  Qlaishcr  and  Mr.  Coxwell  ascended  to  a  height  of  seven  miles, 
the  greatest  altitude  that  is  known  to  have  been  achieved.  The 
mar\el  is  that  they  returned  to  earth  alive,  so  intense  was  the  cold 
and  so  attenuated  the  atmosphere.  But,  as  the  author  asks,  "  What 
are  seven  miles — what  are  even  ten  miles — compared  with  the  four  or 
five  hundred  miles  of  atmosphere-depth.''  AVith  all  our  utmost  efforts 
we  and  the  birds  still  find  ourselves  only  able  to  creep  and  flutter  on 
or  near  the  floor  of  the  ocean  of  air."  The  book,  a  handsome  one, 
contains  sixteen  full-page  process  engravings  from  photographs  illus- 
trating atmospheric  phenomena. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPUCATIONS  FOB  PATENTS. 

No.  239.— "Photographic  Cameras."      W.  S.  ROGr-BS.— Dated  Jnnuarii  7, 
1890.  ■'     ' 

No.  278.—"  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Developing  Trays  or  Dishes  for 
Photograjihic  Purposes."    W.  H.  Walker.— i<a<crf  January  7,  1890. 

No.  317.— "Improved  Arrangements  for  Photographing  by  Artificial  Light  " 
T.  N.  Ahmstro.m;.— /<a?«/yartiMn/8,  1890. 

No.  359.— "Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Photographic  Cameras  "  Com- 
municated by  F.  A.  Brownell.     A.  J.  BouhT.—JMIed  Jannai-r/  8,  1890. 

No.  384.— "Improvements  in  or  connected  with  Revolving  Stereoscopic 
Panoramas.  '  Complete  si>ecification.  A.  Fuhrman.v.— i>«<«i  January  9 
1890.  ' 

No.  401.— "Improvements  in  Means  or  Apparatus  for  Producing  a  Flash 
Light,  more  esiiecially  applicable  to  Photography."  T.  H.  Redwood.— i>nterf 
January  9,  1890. 

No.  611. — "Aikpting  Photographic  Shutters  to  Lenses."  J.  E.  Thornton 
and  E.  PiCKAno.— /)«<«/ y««K<iri/ 11,  1890. 

No.  547.— "A  New  or  Improved  Manner  of  Colouring  Photographic  Im- 
1  rissions  with  Oil  Colours."    J.  J.  E.  Mavali Dated  Jaiii/ary  11,  1890. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

I-yPHOVEMKNTS  JN  Photograpbic  Camkras. 

No.  11.39.    John  William  Turner,  Hcathfield-.street,  Liverpool,  Ijuicaater  — 

December  21,  \889. 
The  invention  relates  to  photographic  detective  or  hand  cameras  in  which  a 
numlicr  of  dry  sensitive  plates  are  stored,  are  successively  submitted  to  the 


action  of  light,  and  are  then  deposited  in  a  suitable  receptacle  until  they  are 
required  for  development. 

The  object  is  to  so  make  such  cameras  that  the  plates  are  readily  and  easily 
]daced  therein  and  removed  therefrom,  and  are  with  certainty  moved  into  the 
required  positions  by  simple  and  efticieiit  mechanism. 

Tlie  invention  consists  essentially  in  providing,  first,  rack,  or  equivalent 
mechanism,  by  which  the  plates  are  fed  with  certainty  and  regularity  one  after 
the  other  int  oposition  to  receive  the  focussed  image,  and,  .second,  oscillating 
grippers,  by  which  tlie  plates  are  removed  from  the  focal  centre  and  deposited 
ill  a  container  or  receptacle. 

A  sliding  rack  operated  by  a  pinion  answers  well  to  feed  the  plates  forward 
intermittently.  Each  tooth  of  the  rack  acts  on  a  plate,  and  springs  are  used 
to  assist  in  moving  the  plates  forward, 

Grippers  opened  and  clcsed  by  screw  spring  or  equivalent  mechanism  and 
moved  in  an  arc  by  means  of  a  handle  or  lever  arc  advantageously  employed 
for  removing  the  used  plates  into  the  container  or  receptacle. 

Tlie  claims  are : — 1.  Photographic  cameras  constructed  substantially  as 
herein  set  forth.  2.  In  photographic  cameras  the  combination  of  rack  me- 
chanism with  gripper  appliances  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
purpose  set  forth. 

IMPROVBMBSTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CAMERAS. 

No.  1631.    WiLUAM  James  Lancaster,  Colmore  Row,  Birmingham.— 
December  21,  1889. 
Thls  invention  relates  to  photographic  cameras  as  hereinafter  describe<l,  and  is 
an  improvement  upon  Letters  Patent  gianted  to  me,  and  bearing  date  the  1st 
day  of  May,  1885,  No.  5364,  and  the  1st  day  of  February,  1887,  No.  1533, 
respectively. 

Sly  present  invention  consists — 

1st,  in  a  triple  tailboard  without  hinges,  and  when  collapsed  is  made  to  fold 
over  the  ground  glass  of  the  focussing  slide,  whereby  there  are  no  loose  parts, 
and  the  camera  is  by  such  an  arrangement  greatly  sim  dified  in  its  construction 
and  working. 

2ndly,  mounting  the  back  of  the  camera  or  focussing  slide  upon  rock 
bearing.s,  to  admit  of  angular  adjustment  and  the  consequent  foreshadowing 
of  the  picture. 

3rdly,  distending  and  contracting  the  triple  tailboard  parts  and  bellows. 

4thly,  in  an  improved  construction  of  bellows— that  is  to  say  making  the 
gussets  graduate  and  follow  each  other  step-like,  instead  of  taper,  whereby  no 
part  of  a  plate  under  exposiu-e  is  cut  otf,  as  is  common  with  bellows  of  the 
ordinary  constniction. 

5thly,  mounting  the  front  of  the  camera  upon  pivot  axes,  In  cxnijunction 
with  quadrant  slotted  anns,  for  affixing  the  angular  or  other  adjustment  of  the 
sai<l  front. 

6thly,  generally  in  sundry  fittings  and  cognate  camera  parts. 

The  triple  tailboard  consists  of  three  parts,  sliding  and  working  telescopically 
edgewise  one  within  the  other,  and  with  the  back  of  the  camera  supported  and 
.sliding  upon  the  No.  1  part  tailboard,  whilst  tlie  front  of  the  camera  is 
attachedly  connected  and  supported  upon  the  fore  part  of  the  No.  3  part 
taillioard.  Thus,  the  No.  3  part  tailboard  slides  and  works  edgewise  and 
telescopically  within  the  No.  2  part  tailtxiard,  and  the  No.  2  part  taillxianl  with 
the  No.  3  part  slides  and  works  telescopically  within  the  No.  1  part  taillxiard. 

The  lower  portions  of  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  back  of  the  camera  are 
mounted  upon  a  transversely  directed  pivot  axis  or  rod,  whose  outer  ends  pass 
through  holes  or  b&arings  of  upright  brackets  of  carrier  slides,  working  upon 
the  two  opposite  edges  of  the  No.  1  i)art  tailboard.  The  extreme  terminal 
ends  of  the  axial  rod  as  aforesaid  are  screwed,  and  upon  which  raillci  heads 
take  which,  when  rotated  in  one  direction,  clamp  the  back  of  the  frame  to  the 
bed,  and  when  turned  in  the  other  direction  they  loosen  the  slide,  which 
jiermits  the  said  back  or  focussing  slide  to  be  adjusted  by  a  sliding  movement 
upon  its  bed  or  tailboard. 

The  tops  of  the  brackets  of  the  slides  are  cun'ed  from  front  to  rear,  and 
upon  which  the  undersides  or  saddles  of  brackets  secured  to  the  sides  of  the 
back,  as  aforesaid,  move ;  and  which  said  brackets  are  clamped  by  a  turn  or 
screw,  and  a  stiff  joint  thereby  produced  for  keeping  the  said  back  at  any 
angle  to  which  it  may  have  been  placed  or  adjusted. 

The  front  of  the  camera  frame  has  fittings  or  opposite  upright  brackets, 
pivoteil  to  upright  fixed  brackets,  fixedly  secured  to  the  front  top  sides  of 
the  No.  3  part  tailboard.  The  extreme  lower  ends  of  the  bracket  fittings  have 
quadrant  slots  cut  within  them,  and  where  through  the  outer  ends  of  a  clamping 
screw  or  rod  pass  ;  so  that  on  the  front  being  adjusted  to  any  required  angle, 
it  is  affixed  there,  by  screwing  home  a  milled  head,  or  head.s,  on  one  end,  or  on 
both  ends,  of  the  clamping  rod. 

The  upright  bracket  fittings  are  also  longitudinally  gapped,  wherein  the 
shanks  of  clamping  devices  move  when  vertical  atljustment  is  recpiired. 

Thus  the  front  of  the  camera  admits  of  making  both  a  swinging  and  a 
vertical  movement  for  adjustment. 

The  No.  2  tailboard  is  distended  or  drawn  in  by  a  horizonttiUy  working 
screw  taking  within  a  screw  box,  and  with  the  handle  part  presented  at  the 
front  of  the  No.  1  part  tailboard. 

The  No.  3  part  tailboard  is  operated  by  a  rack  or  pinion,  or  racks  or  pinions. 
The  rack  or  racks  is,  or  are,  disposed  on  the  under  side  of  the  tailboard,  while 
the  pinion  or  pinions  is,  or  are,  carried  and  directed  transversely  across  the 
under-side  front  of  the  No.  2.  part  tailboard ;  so  that  a  fine  adjnstment  can  be 
obtained  by  or  from  the  rack  and  pinion  movement  irrespective  of  the  positions 
of  the  tailboards  one  with  another. 

Thus  the  Ixdlows  are  distended  by  loosening  the  clamps  of  the  back  part  .and 
sliding  it  longitudiniilly  upon  its  bed  ;  then  a  rough  adjustment  is  effected  by 
rotating  the  screw,  which  distends  the  middle  tailboard  part  from  the  one 
within  which  it  slides.  A  fine  adjustment,  or  a  further  extension,  is  then 
obtained  by  rotiiting  the  head  of  the  pinion  axis,  which  is  carried  by  the  middle 
tailboard  part. 

The  gussets  of  the  bellows  are  gr,aduat;d  step-like  (instead  of  running  off 
taper),  which  admits  of  the  whole  of  the  plate  Deing  exposeii 
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The  camen,  when  foklcd,  occupies  littla  V*ce,  which  k  a  doidnatum  iu 
irring  and  for  tnmmd. 

I'h*  bmek  of  the  eeaan.  or  both  Um  back  ana  front  of  the  earrirr,  uiajr 

mounted  apoa  a  doana  aawiu  unogiment,  which  ailmiti  of  tlie  xainc 

y.g  adiaatcd  both  rcrtkalW  and  hotuaBtall]r  at  the  miie  time,  inntead  or 

bracket*  ha*ia(  ladepea^t  *IoU  for  m^iutnient 

rhw^  ia  eafiTiis  oat  thia  modiBcatfaa,  which  in  the  ooaTCne  to  that 

.ctftad.  the  lappoitiDC  braeketa  bara  tiaaenne  tlou  cot  within  them  with 

IJI*  holei,  wbania  radoeed  ahoohfan  or  aeckn  of  tcrvw  boaaea  take,  wheu 

•^wcd  hoae,  wUk  the  ahaaka  of  the  aemra  take  iutn  Uie  dola,  with  the 

Un  of  the  Back*  eoaii^  asaiiMt  the  Mid  Itacketi,  which,  when  tightcnati 

,i^  Mad  the  aid  parta  ia  their  a^iaalwl  porfliCHx. 

That  the  frame  of  the  back  ia  ■oaaijed  apoo  or  within  extanhid  or  akt 
which  ailmit  of  it  bariag  a  doable  «wing. 


iHrettnsjs  of  &octcttt)e{« 

m 
MBITIHGS  or  B0CIKTIB8  FOR  HIXT  WIIK. 


PHOTOORAPHIC  80CTBTY  OF  CHEAT  BRITAIS. 
jAjri-AkT  K— The  rrca(<l»nt  (Mr.  Janum  Ulaiahrr.  >'  ILS.)  in  the  i^air. 

The  llrrt  pai-^r  rr.i.l  «i.  !y  Mr.  C1ur»A»  J'-Mij-,  F.I.C,  F.aS.,  Oa  C»«- 

tnl  im  Ikt  h'  ><  V^V  ouunaaeed  with  a  atataMMt  of 

.  tka  dlBcnlty  ;.  of  aaptivee  dariag  daiJo|Mit.  ud 

xM>'i->ri'»  ■>  -■^-  "^'<^'  to  kaep  iDteanty  w  tu  dowa  dariac 

that  thaca  ihoaU  be  at  all  e*«nU  do  iir.:«»it]r  for  reduciag, 

]  that  ia  eaaaiiog  thia  U  waa  pioljaUe  tliat  intaaaiOeatioa  of 

;  Uad  woald  tractally  be  aAcraarOa  aeniea.     It  waa  thaa  n«L  that  ae 
I  hifwIfTlH  ywf  u  •io  not  gif*  •  ragalar  mdatloa  thrai^  the  whole 
„'  the  aoalc.  It  aw  a  dawaUe  thla(  for  a  nonnal  |itace>«  to  aetUe  apoa  ooe 
ia  which  thia  >i«Blar  patkUoB  astaMd.  wfihig  other  aMaaa  for  ' 

rSMairtaciliwialtiaatBaat.    The  aetbada  particnlari}  '~ 
'-^^    Ua  oae  with  eolatiaa  of  hkUoriik  of  BMrcmr. 
nd  of  the  mmi  BMTcary  aolatioa  follu«xl  I . 
the  latter  aMihod  ww  aach  to  be  |««frTTr.l     I:  ).<ul  beaa  atatad  by  the 


ither  weaaa  for  anatitea 

fir  tiaatad  of  ia  the  paper 

J.  roOowedfarealpldtaof 

b7  iToaa  aialaia      Of 


I  of  the  •alphitr  method  that  it  con ' 

WBoadli^  caui  of  lalenaitT  at  aac: 

1  Uit  to  be  the  caae ;  he  ha>l  iarot 

i  Ike  aalpUte  jtlaa,  and  fouad  that  \u. 

Ib  U>r  i.Utr  alter  the  laercBrj  bath  «a/<  ■ 

tlu'  '.be  proceae  iaTolvol 

(cr  !■ .  TbcTB  waa  ftamlljr  an  iactwaa  of 

I  mat^n  imi  •aiH.iie  Miiw.  bib  aat  aaiTenally ;  at  ' 

J  •  rftahl  ate  af  MMJir  a^f  «aa  rtaatoad,  the  «il|.h. 

ofHeiTMllflMW  MMMtfcaOo*  waa  r 


<ur< 


He 


\  nawtalaati 


■'  iointioa, 

Kthe 

la  to 

-.r,  if 

.'it  1« 

n.ight 

c  ^  •aturalad 


the 


■a  thaa  raijaiml  otli 
■boni  di«a>lTaata(«.    TheiiilaliiMa  lamMinanda  I 
MoriO*  of  Bterrvry,  tocachpiataf  whkh  half  adrtcbm  of  hjrdro- 

.eaathied.     The  ptoUauat  he  thamaahlywaahed  after  Uie  mercury 

.{■MM  abeat  aa  hoar  aad  a  IHIC  aad  leiaiaHd  Aaa»ei  of  water  were  raqoired 
■rthiiparaaae.  The  »ewad  aelatlea  waa  thaa Mtdied.  towiiUng  of  oaa  part, 
i.r  8M««»,of  a«tinat«l  aelntioa  of  talphaU  offroa,  oiMahiMd  with  aU  parte 
iatanlaiiwiatloa  of  oxalate  of  poiaah.  It  •hooMU  dgMl/ widitel  with 
uuUc  acU ;  aaeh  add  latanbd  tSa  pnoa.  ^  B«dda>  the  adeaatap  of  rtfnlar 
nalaUoB,  It  waa  daiand  that  thia  prooaM  ioti  not  (nil,  evea  with  repeated 
'  thai  the  opantlooa  are  deaa,  IW  neaatin  ia  no  way  ilained,  and 
re  ao(  choked  npi  Taato  that  ha  bad  appUad  alao  iadtraleJ  the 
U  of  the  depoitt. 
Mr.  W.  K.  DosiBAii  thooght  that  it  wae  a  rery  naafhl  thlag  to  hara^ 
rW'iMU  of  a  prooaa  omm  Into  and  aaontalmd,  a«  bs<l  now  been  doaa  with 
tlj«  nulpblto  preeaa.  For  hit  owa  part  he  h»>l  nerer  looked  on  the  fraoeea 
with  faroar,  the aMMleCdi^tyohUteahle  Mag eo United.  Oaoaepoint 
be  woold  tmaA  that  Mr.  Chapana  Jaaat  ha.1  A  that  the  «al|>hite  |>roccM 
might  be  oaed  to  tiart  wHh,  aad  thtK  vhcra  faaaMcleat  the  plate  to  be 
«|aal)y  aoiaaaU*,  a*  it  ftnt,  to  any  other  metboil ;  it  hail,  however,  baoi 
•bowB  that  tha  i>al(Jiite  leiaoTed  half  the  tiWrr  onginally  in  the  flla,  and, 
t!i-rirore,  it  waa  a  qaaatioa  whether  the  amatiire  wa*  in  a*  good  a  conditioo 
.1.  1-  ttTtl  tot  iateaatfyiag  by  a  better  jawan 

•  ii'ttia   AMBT  eoold  eoattra  what  Mr.  De)«nhaiii  bail  aaid  aa  to  the 

ii     I  ilKy  of  the  ralphiU  proceae  of  lataaoifl'-atiaB.     He  withedto  t^ak 

M:    <  heunaa  inttr*  tat  working  ont  the  >i/».«a/<  of  the  proeeat.    Very 

'  r.zv   h«<l    btea    wrMtea   aad   <al<l   ahont   InteDairyliw    pre«.>»wjii. 

h«  had  a  very  gnat  Ukiag  for  the  cyanide  of  itWer  pr<K«M, 

be  liked   iieat  the  proeaa  with    mercory,  followol   by  rerroui 

rameaded  la  the  paper. 

.' O I  iaaaind  wbatkrUpt^a  Abney  thooght  aa  parftet  gtadatkm 

•«MleTMUaafitfr«raawitb  tbeoiercaryaadoulBUT 

thaadH  H  ooahi,  aad  there  w.>  a  gnat  eoaTariaaaa  to  the 
(!»•  eolattoa  by  which  the  intea-ity  eoaU  ha  hnagibt  down 
red. 
tepiird  that  aa  to  then  )>riDg  no  bann  in  beginniitg 

>ir.hiu  I aa,  ae  aiant  that  the  aegatire  waa  after 

.iryiag  m  befor«|:  certainly,  half  the  aUrer  waa 
:.ad  t«kea  Ita  place  wa«  ia  a  coaditioa  amcaable 


to  treatment,  that  is  to  tay,  would  serve  equally  well  as  a  bonis  for  intensifying 
upon. 

i^ir  David  Salom^iis  read  a  iHtpcr  on  The  JiixlaMce  lieyond  tchkk  all  Objects 
teiU  be  iu  Fociu  vith  (tay  aimi  Ltnx.  He  hail  coiistrticted  a  tabic  giving 
•llstauoea  bate'd  uiou  the  cafcnlation  that  auy  object  might  be  considereil  iu 
focus  when  the  points  in  it  did  not  exceed  a  circle  of  the  one-huudredth  of  an 
iucb.  The  Fnnch  photographers  had  taken  a  smaller  circle  of  coiifusiou  as 
that  penuiiuible,  namely,  one  of  al<out  the  two  humlred  and  tifUeth  of  au 
inch.  This  he  thoucbt  too  fine,  ami  statnl  that  we  could  not  in  fact  have 
detective  cameras  if  U>e  French  measure  were  ailonted. 

Mr.  DBBB2CBA1I  was  afraid  that  the  ]>aper  would  tend  to  perpetuate  a  fallacy 
which  prerailed  amongst  nnicientitic  photographers.  He  bad  seen  a  publiiibea 
letter  declaring  that  what  was  called  a  fixed  locus  lens  waa  a  great  advantage. 
Of  conne  there  was  not,  and  conld  not  be,  such  a  thing  as  a  fixe<i  focus  lens. 
"nw  aanmption  that  a  lens  was  in  focus  when  there  was  a  circle  of  confusion 
of  nne-hnndreth  of  an  inch  was  a  mere  aasoniption,  and  was  not  a  fact.  In 
the  iiarticnUr  instance  whicli  Sir  D.  Salomons  bail  worked  out,  of  a  lens  of 
ten  inch  focus,  it  wor.;  :n  the  calculation.'!  given  that  the  lens  might 

be  out  of  focus  by  t  !  an  im-h  and  still  be  called  in  focus.     He 

thooght  that  any  pnu-ti<  ai  pnui'i^rapher  would  know  that  even  with  a  stop  of 
/-I2  there  woald  t>e  an  appreciable  iliSerence  of  focus  when  the  lens  was 
racked  aaa.«ighth  of  an  inch  in  or  <Mit.  As  to  the  statement  that,  if  the 
Franeh   BMaanre  of  iiermi--  -ion  were  a>lo|ited,  detective  cameras 

ooold  not  be  uied,  that  «"  u|>on  the  length  of  focus  of  the  lens 

ntnl.  With  a  shott-fociu  li-u..  iu-n  i.iigbt  lie  just  a-i  great  rapidity  with  a 
certain  defiuitioa  of  oi^^eeta  at  given  \-arymg  <Iistanc«s  as  with  a  longer  focus 
lens  anil  a  definitioa  of  lower  quality.  Another  point  that  hail  not  been 
tonchcal  npon  was  the  elTect  of  cnnatuiv  of  tield  iu  bringing  objects  into  or 
out  of  focoa.  With  detective  c*iiier;i.<  tlie  tield  was  certainly  geneniUy  more 
or  lees  cnr%-ed.  and  thia  corrature  might  cause  morgiual  objects  to  be  very 
much  more  out  of  foens  thaa  the  '-alculation  represented. 

Mr.  T.  R.  DALLMim  aaiil  that  the  calculations  of  Sir  David  Salomons  were 
a  oaatinaatioD  of  thnae  made  by  hii  late  father— calcniiitions  which  hail  been 
qaoted  aad  reoeiv«<l  with  approval  generally.  As  to  the  com]il.'iiiit  thnt  the 
oae-haadndth^f  aa  i"'  >'  »••  'i^'  -■"-'<(  i-oufnsion  to  be  tolerateil,  calculations 
conld  of  coane  be  nn  r  any  other  measure. 

Hir  0*vn>  Balomiin  >  that  it  wan  almost  imponsible  {iracti- 

cally  to  oarry  oat  the  FreDili  •lamiari. 

A  rarer  coramnaieated  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton,  now  in  .la|ian,  ujion  JiituiicH/eH 
a* a  Dndofrr  i«  Pnuiirr.  w^i«  ni.l  l.v  .Mr.  (."hai'JIAs  Josks.  In  the  course 
of  Um  paper,  tt  '  >*  to  the  keeiiiag  iiuality  of  eikonogen 

to  eoapartaoa  -  '>d  that  in  plain  ^ution  the  eikonogen 

chaagaStbe  aKnr  nuicaiy  oi  inr  iwm.  ixit  that  wheu  iuix«<l  with  sulphite  and 
alkali  it  kept  better  thaa  ffn.  Cominring  the  work  of  the  two  when  both 
wen  ase<l  oTeqaal  illi^lV  he  fouml  that  the  pyro  image  came  up  first,  but 
that  the  eikoDogni  Image  eremiully  came  oat,  and  with  a  rather  less 
exposure,  equal,  be  thoagbt,  to  a  gain  of  flnoni  twenty-five  to  thirty  i>er 
eent  ,  ., 

Mr.  Wahkhiki  thoo^  it  a  mistake  to  put  eikonogen  and  p>-ro  on  the 
Mac  footing.  He  foond  dilTerrot  treatment  required  with  the  two  agents. 
With  eikowaea  maeh  more  In  ijuantity  was  requiml  tlian  with  pyro;  caustic 
alkali  al«o  be  fooad  ninch  Wtter  ami  much  quicker  than  carbonate.     He 

"**    "water „«.„ 100  parts. 

Kikoi»g«a       _....„ -^    .. 

Canttic  potaih     ~ ^     •> 

Hal|>hit«  of  loda  *»     » 

He  asail  boUiag  water  for  the  lolation,  not  only  for  rapidity  of  dissolving,  but 
alio  beeaaa  boQIag  got  rid  of  the  air.  For  nw  he  dilutcil  this  strong  solii- 
UoB  wKh  fkaai  thne  to  tea  pert-  of  water,  acconling  tu  whether  he  wanted 
aa  intense  or  a  soft  Image. 

Mr.  WnixaaTOii  iaqniiad  whether  Mr.  Wamerke  had  succeoldl  in  getting 
aaOdeat  dcaaity  with  rikanofen  for  Une  woik  in  copying  t  He  (Mr.  WoUaston) 
had  aoc  doaa  eo^  . 

Mr.  WannBKK  replied  that  it  was  especially  for  work  cf  that  kind  that  be 
foand  Jnra<rgni  os^,  aa  he  conld  get  intensity  with  it  that  he  conld  uot 

a^Shmeonced  that  nominations  for  memben  of  Council  for  the  ensuing 
year  mart  be  wnt  in  by  thatlat  instant  Means,  acamell  and  Samuels  were 
appoiated  auditor. ;  ami  Moan.  Boamell,  Freahwater,  Charles  Sawyers,  and 
AUtiaeon,  acmtineen  of  voting  papcn  at  the  ensuiug  Council  elections. 

MeH*.  H.  O.  BheppanI,  E.  fc  Corko,  and  Kiyinonge  Chuer,  were  elected 
membeft  of  the  Society. 

THE  LONDOK  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOORAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
J.»»UAaT  »,— Mr.  L.  Meillaad  in  the  chair.  •  i  „i,i. 

Mr.  Beck  »howe<l  two  leases  of  the  rapid  aplanatic  kind,  Ixith  fitted  wittt 
Iris  dUpbragms.  Tlio  moonttag  of  one  was  in  aluminium,  nnd  was  excecilingiy 
light.  H-^vj  showeil  a  camera,  calle.1  the  I'ccrops,  for  half-plate,  the  metiU 
w*.  •   was  of  Uie  aane  material ;  ami,  olthough  there  was  the  iisual 

■  movements,  and  every  imrt  apiKan-.!  to  be  strong  as  well  as 
•velght  was  nduceil  to  a'jout  tlie  amount  cf  two  and  a  half 
•i  brasiworfc  laatead  of  aluminium  the  weight  would  lie  about 


I" 


ater. 


Ine  .  iiairroan  showed  a  nfcative  covered  with  markings  resembling  those 
seen  on  a  varnished  pUU  which  ha.1  been  exjKweil  t?  water.  These  markings 
came  on  whilst  the  i. late  wa-  '"iiii-  intcnsificil  with  bichloride  of  mercury 
solution.     The  plat'-  '  ,     ,   ,■,     .i      «■    » 

Mr.  A.  Haddo!.  t .  1  the  markings  look  like  the  effect 

of  water  on  a  varnish. ...    ^>_r..lgu.s_parallel  to  two  sides  of  the 


pUte,  reaembling  those  canseil  l.y  varnisli  when  lieiug  run  oC 

Other  memliers  noticed  the  same  thing,  and  suggested  tliat  there  might  have 
been  a  misUke  in  supposing  tint  the  negative  had  not  been  varnished  previous 
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Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  showed  some  lantern  slides  the  cover  glasses  of  which 
bad  siitfeied  some  disintegration,  such  ns  had  been  found  to  exist  in  a  plate 
ivcently  brought  before  the  Association.  These  were  all  of  French  manufacture, 
and  Iwlongeil  to  the  year  1878,  being  photograjdis  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
that  date.  Anotlier  slide  of  the  same  period  made  by  Mr.  York,  tlie  cover 
glass  of  which  was  presumably  of  English  make,  was  still  without  defect.  In 
one  of  the  pictnres  shown  the  image  of  the  photograph  could  be  seen  in  the 
disintegration  or  corrosion  of  the  cover  glass. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dkbenham  remarked  that  the  photograph  under  the  cover  glass 
which  showed  this  sort  of  reproduction  was  a  coloured  one,  probably  painted 
in  oil,  and  the  reprotluction  appeared  to  him  not  to  be  of  the  photogra)>h  but 
of  the  patches  of  colour.  These  might  either  act  by  direct  setting  off,  as  the 
separating  margin  was  exceedingly  thin,  or  by  different  hygroscopic  conditions 
cau.«ed  by  the  paint  inducing  or  retaitling  condensation. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  m  the  I'hiiligniphii-  Jleview  of  December  28  last 
there  was  a  formula  from  an  American  source  of  a  developer  containing  car- 
bonate of  lithium.  Tlie  quantity  of  this  alkali— one  grain  to  the  ounce — had 
apjieared  to  him  and  others  so  small  as  to  suggest  that  there  had  been  a  mis- 
print. He  had,  however,  followeil  the  instnictions  given,  and  found  the 
mixture  to  \>e  extremely  rapid  and  energetic.  He  had  also  used  the  carlwnate 
of  lithium  with  eikono^en  with  good  result.  In  one  experiment  he  h.\d  added 
the  one-tenth  of  a  gram  of  bromide  to  the  pyro  and  lithium  developer,  and 
great  cleaniess  resulted.  Specimens  produced  by  these  methods  were  handed 
ronnd  and  afterwards  included  in  the  lantern  exhibits. 

Works  by  Messrs.  Atkins,  Kellow,  Medland,  and  Freshwater  were  shown  in 
the  Association's  lantern, 

» 

CAMERA  CLUB. 
Os  Thursday,  January  9,  the  first  demonstration  of  the  new  roUable  trans- 
parent film  was  given  at  the  above  Club,  when  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Walker.     Sir  George  Prescott  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  Walkku  gave  a  short  history  of  film  photography  and  its  progress  in 
the  hands  of  the  Eastman  Company,  and  referred  to  improvements  in  roller 
slides.  He  then  ^ve  certain  warnings  and  directions  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  new  film,  cautioning  against  subjecting  the  film  to  high  tension  and  depre- 
cating the  use  of  glycerine  in  our  climate. 

In  the  discussion  Mr.  Francis  Cobb  regretted  that  no  examples  of  large-size 
work,  10  X  8  and  upwards,  had  been  shown.  If  for  these  sizes  the  film  could 
1)6  successfully  made,  the  greatest  advance  yet  made  would  have  been  attained. 

Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson  said  he  had  been  experimenting  in  making  the  most 
jierfect  sjiecimens  of  celluloid  for  optical  purjioses,  and  he  exhibited  some 
which  were  clear  of  stri.'e  and  bubbles. 

Mr.  D.  P.  RoDOKRS  gave  his  experiencei  with  some  of  the  new  film,  and 
showetl  an  admirable  negative  taken  upon  it  during  the  recent  bad  weather 
with  a  rapid  shutter  exjwsure.  He  was  so  satisfied  with  it  th.it  he  had  deter- 
mined to  take  a  large  number  of  exposures  with  him  in  a  trip  to  Egypt  he  was 
about  to  start  on. 

Messrs.  Shipton,  Sturmey,  C'orbould,  Clark,  Iringle,  Eoime,  and  Tr, 
Paterson  also  spoke. 

The  subject  for  Thursday,  Jannary  23,  is  English  Church  Architecture  as  a 
Subject  fui-  J'hotoffraphy,  when  a  jiaperwill  be  read  by  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  M.A. 

WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  annnal  conversaxione  and  exhibition  of  members'  work  was  held  at  the 
Addison  Hall,  W.,  on  January  10  and  11. 

The  PiiKsiDENT  (Mr.  Charles  Bilton),  after  formally  opening  the  proceedings, 
congratnlated  the  Society  upon  the  success  of  the  exhibition  and  also  those 
members  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  gain  medals,  at  the  same  time 
reminding  those  who  had  not  been  so  successful  that  their  failure  on  the 
present  occasion  should  stimulate  them  to  renewed  and  greater  efforts  in  the 
future.  He  then  briefly  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Judges  (Messrs.  George 
Davison,  F.  P.  Cembrano,  and  F.  M.  Skipworth),  who  had  made  the  following 
awards :— In  Class  1,  "Landscape,  half-plate  and  under,"  the  President's  silver 
medal  was  awarded  to  a  frame  of  Dutch  Landwape,  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Colls,  printed 
in  platinotype  ;  this  exhibit  also  gaining  the  first  bronze  mediil  in  the  class,  the 
second  ineilal  going  to  Mr,  G.  F.  Blackmore  for  three  pictures — Kven-tiile,  The 
Silver  Lining,  and  limnney  iwi— printed  in  bromiile  ;  a  third  medal  being 
awarded  to  the  Secretary  (Mr.  J.  A.  Hodges)  for  three  platinum  \nmX&—Commy 
<iiio!l,  A  Quiet  Pool,  and  On  the  Jtiver  Ogvxn.  In  tne  opinion  of  the  Judges, 
"This  was  a  very  well-contested  class,  and  we  have  had  pleasure  in  awarding 
some  of  the  medals  withheld  in  the  other  classes.  Amongst  other  pictures,  we 
would  draw  attention  to  A  Grey  Morning,  by  Mr.  H.  Selby  ;  Blowing  up  for 
liniii,  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson  ;  and  A  Cominy  ,St(yrm,  by  Mr,  C,  Gamer  Richardson," 
In  Class  2,  "  Landscape  Larger  than  haff-plate,  the  bronze  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  W.  L.  Colls  for  a  whole-plate  view  of  lieltws-y-t'oed  ISridye.  In  Class  3, 
"Architectural  views,  half-plate  and  under,"  the  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
J.  A.  Hodges  for  a  frame  of  three  pictures  ip  platinotype— Co/iway  Castle, 


'  Portraiture,"  the  report  says,  "Whilst  withholding  any  award  in  this  class, 
we  wonld  indicate  that  The  Sister  and  Brother,  by  Mr,  T.  Tingfau  Cliang,  is 
considerably  the  best  exhibit."  In  Classes  7,  8,  9,  and  10  no  awards  were 
made;  but,  in  reference  to  Class  8,  "Landscape- enlargements,"  the  Judges 
say.  "  Greyicell  Tunnel  and  In  Casswbury  Park,  by  Dr.  F.  H.  Low,  show  good 
technical  work,  Kew  Bridae,  by  the  same  exhibitor,  being  the  best  pictorially, 
though  not  helil  of  sufficient  merit.  In  Class  9  the  only  distinctive  genre 
picture  is  Spinniny  the  Top,  by  Mr.  J.  A,  Ho<lges,  but  it  is  rather  a  painting 
Man  a  photograph,^  Of  the  rest  we  would  refer  to  Watchiny  the  Anmtcur,  by 
Jr'-ItM  ^'  "*"'"^'*-"  Ii  the  lantern  .slide  division  a  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr 
C.  \V  biting  for  the  Iwst  six  architectural  slides,  and  also  a  medal  for  the  best 
SIX  marine  slides,  medals  being  withheld  in  the  remaining  classes,  though  a 
series  of  kndscape  slides  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Bennett  were  commended.    The  Presi- 


dent, in  concluding,  informed  the  members  that  the  names  of  the  competitors, 
were  not  di6close<l  to  the  Judges  until  after  the  awiirds  had  been  made. 

The  medals  were  then  presented  to  the  successful  competitors  by  the  Presi- 
dent, alter  which  Dr.  F.  Harrison  Low  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the- 
Judges, 

Mr.  Davison,  responding  on  behalf  of  the  Judges,  said  although  it  was 
generally  held  th.it  tiie  tiisli  a  judge  had  to  perform  was  usually  a  thankless 
one,  yet  lie  was  glad  to  find  from  the  manner  in  which  the  awv.rds  had  been 
received  that  such  was  not  the  i;ase  invariably.  Tliere  was,  however,  a  thought 
far  back  in  the  inn-r  recesses  of  his  own  mind  that  there  might  be  some  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  number  of  medals  withheld.  Although  he  did  not  then 
propose  to  justify  that,  he  had  not  the  sliglitest  doulit  but  that  the  exhibitors: 
would,  on  calm  reflection,  feel  convinced  that  the  action  of  the  Judges  was 
ju.stifiable.  They  went  through  their  task  with  great  care,  going  over  som«- 
pictures  again  and  again,  and  when  a  discu.ssion  arose  as  to  wliether  a  medal 
should  lie  awarded  or  not  a  decision  was  arrived  at  by  a  fair  system  of  give  and 
take.  The  Society  was  to  be  congratulated  on  the  appearance  of  Class  1, 
"  Landscai>e,  half-plate  and  under."  Considering  the  size  of  the  collection  as 
a  whole,  he  did  not  tliink  he  had  ever  seen  a  better  class.  Although  they  had 
given  two  extra  awards  in  that  class,  tliere  were  still  three  other  exhibits  well 
worthy  of  mention.  Tliey  were  photographs  which  would  liear  examining, 
and,  although  perhaps  defective  in  some  respects  compared  with  the  winning; 
pictures,  yet  still  possessed  consiilerable  merit,  not  merely  technical  merit,  but 
something  approaching  the  "pictorial  and  complete."  The  " Architecturaf 
Class,  lialf-|)late  and  under,"  was  also  an  exceptionally  good  one,  on  account 
of  the  excellence  of  some  of  the  exhiliits,  among  which  he  would  refer  especially 
to  Comcay  Castle,  Refectory  and  Beceplion  Jtoom,  Plus  Mawr,  a  set  of  thres 
platinotypes  by  Mr.  Hodge.*;,  channing  in  colour,  well  chosen  and  beautiful  in 
suTiject,  and  technically  of  great  jierfection.  Also  in  Class  1  he  would 
especially  refer  to  the  three  medalled  pictures  by  Mr.  Blackmore,  which  were 
of  high  artistic  merit ;  and,  speaking  for  himself,  he  would  say  he  hoped  to  see-  • 
much  more  work  from  Mr,  Blackmore  at  future  exhibitions. 

A  very  enjoyable  evening  was  then  spent  by  the  members  and  their  friends, 
in  inspecting  the  pictures  and  lantern  slides  exhibited.  Light  refreshments 
were  provided  by  the  President,  the  creature  comforts  of  the  members  being, 
attended  to  by  Mrs.  Low  and  Mr.s.  Hodges.  A  musical  programme,  in  which 
Messrs.  M.  Morgan,  H,  Selby,  Pilgrim,  Sicklemore,  and  other  gentlemen  took 
p.irt,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  the  evening. 

The  next  meeting  takes  place  on  Friday,  the  24th  instant,  when  the  discus- 
sion on  Hand  (Mnieras  will  be  concluded.  The  competition  slides  will  also  be- 
shown  by  the  lantern. 

♦ 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
January  7,— Mr.  L.  Medlaml  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretauv  read  a  letter  of  apology  from  Rev.  E.  Healy,  stating  that 
illness  prevented  his  taking  the  chair  that  evening. 

The  Chairman  .showed  a  negative  which  bore  the  appearance  of  having  been: 
frosted  on  the  gelatine  side. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  negative  had  been  intensified  with  bichloride  of 
mercury  which  had  been  some  time  at  rest, 

Mr.  Medland  said  several  other  negatives  had  been  treated  in  exactly  the- 
same  way  afterwards,  and  in  the  same  intensifier,  and  showed  no  such  marks. 

Mr.  Hldson  suggested  that  the  bichloride  had  been  warm  and  that  the  action- 
of  the  cold  air  upon  the  plate  had  formed  the  crystals. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  was  of  opinion  that  the  negative  hatl  been  inadvertently- 
varnished  before  intensification  was  attempted. 

Mr,  Medland  assured  Mr,  Mackie  that  this  was  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Medland  then  passed  round  a  very  useful  cutting  shape  which  he  had 
had  made,  and  by  use  of  which  he  was  en;ibled  to  cut  lantern-slide  masks  of 
v.irious  sizes.     He  stated  that  the  cutter  had  been  made  for  liim  by  Newman. 

An  interesting  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  by  the  members  then  took  place, 
Mr.  Bishop  manipulating  the  lantern.  Mr.  Mackie  and  Mr.  Douglas  exhibited 
some  Iwautiful  slides  on  coUodio-bromide  ;  Mr.  Parfitt,  some  capital  slides  on 
the  new  Alpha  plates,  negatives  by  liand  camera ;  Mr.  Medland,  some  excellent 
studies  of  animal  life  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  ;  Mr.  G.  J,  Clarke,  some  slides 
of  the  ruins  of  Pompeii,  the  negatives  having  been  made  from  albumen  prints 
by  pslight,  and  the  lantern  slides  made  on  Mawson's  plates  by  the  same  light, 
both  negatives  and  lantern  slides  developed  with  hydroiiuinone.  Mr.  Bishop 
showed  some  capital  slides,  the  negatives  taken  by  hand  camera  in  the  various 
parks.  Messrs.  Oakley,  Coventon,  and  Lester  also  showed  some  capital  slides 
of  scenery  in  various  parts  of  England  and  Wales.  Altogether  the  exhibition 
was  most  successful. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Council  were  making  arrangements  to- 
hold  a  conversazione  in  connexion  with  the  annual  exhibition  of  members'  work 
to  be  held  at  Northampton  House  at  an  early  date. 

The  date  has  since  been  fixed  for  Tuesday,  March  4,  and  members  are  re- 
quested to  send  their  work  to  Northampton  House,  P.aurs-ro.ad,  Canonbury,  at 
least  a  week  before  that  date,  directed  to  the  Secretary.  Early  notice  will  be 
given  of  the  arrangements  for  the  evening. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  on  January  21,  when  Mr.  A.  Mackie 
will  give  a  demonstration  on  ColUullo-liromlde :  its  Manufacture  and  Uses. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
JaaiTABY  9, — Jlr,  E,  Howanl  Jaques  (Vici-l'resident)  in  the  chair. 

It  Wiis  announced  that  the  Council  had  gi\eii  an  order  to  Mr,  Place  for  the 
Society  lantern,  and  that  it  was  not  to  exceed  thirty  guineas  ;  and  that  the 
annual  exhibition  would  l)e  open  to  the  public  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
next,  the  2Ist  and  22nd  instant,  at  the  Temperance  Hall,  Temple-street,  from 
ten  a,m,  to  ten  p.m,,  the  price  of  admission  to  non-members  being  fixed  at  6<l. 
each, 

Mr,  C,  J,  Fowler  then  read  a  paper— .Wte  on  the  Summer  Excursions— 
illu.strated  by  a  large  number  of  lantern  slides  made  from  the  negatives  taken 
by  the  lecturer  and  the  ioUowin'  mem'jers :— Messri.   Middlelon,   Pickard, 
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Kaakr,  Imwboi*,  OriSth*,  Sonthell,  Pnaipbirr.  Lcmod.  kc  ;  and  incliuled 
•ccaea  AomVutUry  Wood.  OodlcT  CwUr,  (.'oleahill,  Brriuwell,  Warwick, 
Dtrrcilale,  Shakeipcailaa  villasn,  Wonatrr,  kc. 

Mr.  W.  J.  HarruoB  threw  aoiue  p!clDrea  on  thi^  scmn  which  wnv  matle  ou 
the  sew  criloioid  tiia. 

The  annnal  eihiMtfam  will  only  b*  oom  for  two  dajra,  bnt  will  be  varjr 
rrpRMBtaliTe,  a*  naariy  fovr  handred  uhUat*  have  been  Mat  in. 


LKWE3  PHOTO'  SOCIETY. 

jA»rA»T  7,— Mr.  J.  TbbIu  (Vi<»-l'r.  -.iir  chair. 

Tha  baiiiiK*  >b«rt  of  the  Lewo  ami  Siuacx  Photographic  ExhiUtioo  waa 
rml,  Aowiay  a  balance  in  hand  of  M  M*.  W.,  ani  wa*  adopted. 

At  the  coadaaian  of  the  nwal  bailnM  tha  mnainler  of  the  trcBinc  wa* 
darotad  to  tlw  BMkiac  of  laatarn  aUd»  br  eootart,  aliilca  bring  axpoacd  and 
devcloMd  by  Mr.  aTH.  WabliM  uxl  tka  Boa.  Becrrtary. 

It  ta*  btea  «!*■(■'  ta  ofllv  cartMcaMa  for  coiii|irtitioe  aBoapt  tka  man- 
bcf*  oaea  a  qaartar  lor  variaaa  «abjae>».  Ilie  Hnt  coapatitioa  wffl  ba  ftar 
Uatan 


aaabar  of  ataiaoMock  alidn  ;  Mr.  iiautfe  h»l  aaranl  aoi 
•owaiaediitetnw:  Mr.  Blakely  braa(lit  omI  lahnaaiai 
*aat  a  ttm  ckaiaO^  little  hailawjia  aladiaa:  tlaa  lk«i 
tnaapanaeiaa  in  foodly  aaabefa  &o«  aaay  other  Baml 


UASCBtSTKR  PUUTOOBAPUIC  SOaETY. 
Tn  miim  ami  taHMtOam  bebl  at  the  Panwhw  mretiaK  waa  a  aka  little  affair. 
The  eaaM»y—a<inttooBi  waa  need  Uir  thaairiribitioaor  aiembari'  work,  which 
'T''Tm  Mae  taa  pictnna  by  W.  U.  Coola  awl  Alan  Oaniett.  H.  Clayton 
»aat  aaranl  baaatifal  albana  fall  of  |>tct«na  taken  on  holhlay  toon,  au<i  a 
Mr.  itaatth  h»l  aaranl  aonltka  to  abow,  aa<l 
paMBU ;  Mr.  J.  HigMia 
Ikaa  wen  atanoaoopio 
I  fosdly  aaaban  &a«  aaay  other  ■wmben, 
The  hnat  tea  roan  wai  daroted  la  aryaiataa  and  iniifWilnaal  exhiUta. 
Main.  Wataw  rihlMtad  a  Im  lOx S  raaitn.  aixl  oar  oT  their  wbole-pUtc 
.caa  I— im.  which  waa  aarh  admbwl:  MaMn.  Talbot  *  laiBer  azhlUt*l 
ttamoad  detaetita  canetaa  aad  leaaUa  ptedaeni  >>y  thca;  M—ri.  Taylor, 
r  ft  Motaoa  aast  a  nod  ashlbtt  la  hwaa ;  aooa  aaraltiea  Itaai  Veren, 
<i  the  cUef  atlntSaa  ia  tha  atiatiii  waa  eeaeaatntad  ia  Maam. 
~  ..i^icn  k  Cn'a  patent  hBadcaBMn.vhidi  waa azhlbitad  and  dafofliad  by 
oaa  ««  tha  iamtnr. :  MeMa  Mor^a.  *  KhU  aat  toaaa  lanaMBiat  hmaidb 
tawiate  :  aait  othen  wan  Itarwardtd  by  the  Butaaaa  Ooaipaay ;  a  ftaaia 
•(oBBpha,  bfMr.  flaMtia,  van  wmk  adadnd.  aa  wen  aenral  by  Mr. 
HwaMk.  Tha  chlaT  lateML  hovfnr,  in  picton  exhibHa  wa«  ,ym 
■^I  in  thon  turn  Valratiaa  WaaLlai  I,  printol  by  kia  new  nUtiunni 
'  tha  o|ial  evda  of  Mr.  rHna  Onaa^  A  aaww  ar  phafegaahic 
old  aot  aowalaya  be  eoaeUarad  coaniato  wilhaat  a  katara 
"waa  caaiactail  by  tha  Laateea  OoaadMaa.  Fbai,  mom 
iihan  w«B  exhthttad :  than  iadadad  a  aaaber  of  rifht- 
■  by  MaiMa.  Jaewa  Wood,  IU|toy,  Bnailfaaah,  Thompaonr, 
>  <oo  k  Bwan'«  pUtc«) ;  then  a  •rric«  wan  cxhibtlol  aant  by 
tmmiritr  l'k<4n-iraflkfi — thaw  «rr*  not  caaaMend  "Trry 
-  riea  of  aiidin,  aant  by  the  Ilford  Dry  FlMa  Coaapaay, 
-evidaatly  ihaaa  wan  ccikclad  ftaai  a  aaabar  of 
liiely  laiaarkaMa  tar  rartety,  bat  then  wen  aeaaa 
uuooctt  Ibeai. 

PnaUaa*  Aka  tioaatt  in  Um  enair. 
randtr.W.  LCkaMtktaaU  ha  waaaaahb  to  na.!  tbe 
nwioaBM  of  a  aarioaa  Ibb  which  oceamd  oa  hi*  citv 
!>!iy  tha  DiiBat»'book  ha  fian-l  hatl  Ivrn  Inimt  witli 
:  IriwaTer.  tat  the  Mcocat  ll>e  mlnntn  wrrr  imt|Kiiir<l. 
■>  imt  k  tha  hart  wayorfeaniinf  hypoaalphite  of  Mda  r-* 
an,  Mr  R.  Athartoa.  Mr.  W.  WiMey.  Oa  Baa.  Saentary,  aad 
r^ilinl,  all  ta  hToar  oC  kaefteg  M  la  a  atnntad  adntiea  and 
"•I  far  aae.     Mr.  Chaiwicx  aid  he  kept  it  for  hi<  own 
>rsa  aaftheawarr  jar,  aad  BMaanrail  it  out  with  an  ol<l  tcn- 
■ — \ViA  aolatiaa  U  oaa  of  water  waa  what  he  (eaenllr 
inatiamka,  hat  alwaya  ftnahly  mixed  ftom  cmtala 
Mr.  BtMkun  aald  he  need  tha  aatantad  aafathm 
"i<a  tu  balk  of  watv  far  aeottra  aad  paper 
itanottaattoaaaltaaatiaL    Mr.  Wbithaji 
--iilul0d,  ffit  negatira  aad  tanuMMRnciaa. 
r  the  Lmal  Conalttee  of  tha  Cbanatloo 
^rtber  particokn  to  ba  oMaiaed. 

'i«  PTMMant  aad  Boa.  Saenlary  of 
heater  ha  akclad  hoa.  aaabi  of 


A  Icttn-  fram  tha  Hon. 
Mr.  Eraon,  oft 

Tha  Ho«.  ftmatrntaei 
tha  Aaataar  WmHaail.. 
IfakBaefatT.    OanCdou 

Mr.  H.  H.  WRrreniiJ)  pcopnenl  a  iaakm  elide  competltioa  anoofrt  tha 


Tha  taiatiaa  of  priaa  waa  dkaaaadL    Moat  of  tha  i 
madahsaad  aoBfaaad  thay  woaUhaMkiaad  to  poaaaai 
laaoawartha  neaateaapatMoM  far  ««k  of  ao  IHtk  iMitt    A 
tTf,  or  a  pMan  by  H.  K  ReMaaoa.  or  that  'lea  of  aabicc^  wn 
a  aon  (BttaMa  aaUaet  far  a  wtae  thaa  a  n>o  or  ten^bilUig  aadal. 
•Uda  ta  UJadfHl  by  aoaa  aoeiety  o 


ol^kctad  to 
■wall  won 


ao  to- 


ut aaSac  af  thk  Sodcty. 


The 
oat  of  Maacheeter,  aad  ahowa  aftarwaid* 


BATii  piionxiRApfrrc  aocifrs. 

J.<t  ..Y  <i  .  Mr   w    i-.,mpbi»T  (PtaMaat)  In  the  chair. 

«H  eleetad  a  aaibirr  of  the  SucMy. 
.  il  a  diattankhal  rtaitor  wa<  [  raaiit— Mr.  H.  Snmnar ' 
<iate«.  tbe  SacTetary  of  tha  OMiMdll  tVA)  Qunera  llab-  and  la  exteudlag 
hha  a  haity  ^Jiuiaa  ha  AoaM  iMMfc  ttat  ia  phoCoeajpky  then  exial«l  a 
aainnaBy  aeeeMed  caalaa  of  oAriag  a  «dcnac  to  pMagniiban  whanm' 
they  aiiM  tnTcl.  Ba  llha  ObainMBTko|*-l  If  >•'  faroaradwfth  Mr.  tiata'* 
with  llaah-Ugkt  photography. 


Mr.  G.vTES  tbankeil  the  Chairman  for  the  kind  nuinner  in  wjiicli  he  bad  been 
receirol.  He  had  bad  mme  cxiierience  with  Dash-light  work  in  Aniericn.  As  a 
rule  they  newl  a  larger  Haroe  liian  appesrvd  cimtoniary  hcrr,  ami  more  magne- 
i>ium  wan  l>unit,  Iwt  the  lixht  so  obtaiuetl  was  dilTused  tlirougli  a  screen,  by 
which  meana  the  ahadowa  were  lew  havy.  The  ScoriU  Conipauy,  New  York, 
iaaaa  the  powder  in  tha  form  of  a  cartridge,  which  is  very  effective,  ^ome 
pietarea  done  thit  way  be  had  already  sent  to  the  States  for,  anil  tbe  Society 
might  see  them  at  a  future  OMatins.  He  ho|ie>I  to  reciprocate  their  hospitidity 
to  soae  iiiemlwr*  of  this  Society,  shouM  they  visit  America. 

The  Hon.  Skcrktakt  ezhibitnl  »everal  lary.!  photographs  lent  by  Mr.  Rosen,. 
of  the  Autotype  Company.  The.ne  ilhtatmtol  the  Tarious  coloureil  tLs-sucs  in 
u»e  for  carbon  iviottuK,  and  comprise.!  sepia,  ruby  browu,  blue,  engraving 
black,  re-l.  Tlie  examples  of  coUoty|ie,  auto-carbon,  and  auto-crayon  wi  re  also 
handwl  rouwl  for  inspection. 

The  CMAlBMaS  tMH^fat  it  desirable  to  say  a  few  wonis  in  connexion  with 
rtash-Ikht  work  facfen  atartiatt  the  exiH-riments  of  the  evening.  In  the  tirst 
place  ne  n^^aitleil  tha  proraa  as  the  complement  —  though  in  resene  —  to- 
ordinary  insUntaiieous  photography.  lusteaal  of  the  work  being  controlled 
by  the  rapidity  of  cloaing  the  camera,  it  is  the  rapidity  of  the  light  one  has  to- 
•teal  with,  as  it  commence*  and  cease*  with  an  instantaneous  llnsli.  Such  a 
light  oe  tlnd  in  the  conibostion  of  the  metal  magnoium.  Tlie  onlinar}-  form 
us«<l  to  \»  rthiliiteal  a*  a  thin  ribliou  of  the  metal,  bnt  there  was  this  ilis- 
ulvantage,  that  the  li^ht  came  almost  fW>m  a  |>oint.  thus  rome  portions  of  tlw 
eobjeci  moat  be  hailly  tightxl  or  in  deep  shadow.  Tlie  present  plan  is  to 
spread  the  aetal  in  the  fo-ni  of  |<owtler  over  a  lar^e  surface  and  for  a  shorter 
ttmai  TIm  pawdar,  which  sbonl-l  l>e  tine,  is  burnt  in  a  spirit  ttanie,  antl 
inataal  of  procaadimt  Ikon  a  |ioiiit.  it  has  a  l>rua>l  ami  a  ]>owerful  light. 

Alnnt  a  do<eu  cameras  were  then  lirought  into  use,  and  several  negativa  of 
the  (liaimian  and  othe'<  rmnltol. 

Mr.  A.  .Hpurge  manipulate>l  the  llasliiug  ap|iaratn*  during  the  evening,  and  a 
eonrenieat  <larlt  room  wm  flttr<l  up  for  those  who  desired  to  make  use  of  it 

» 

LEICESTER  AND  LKTrB»TElfSHIRE  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
JAUraar  8,— The  Vicv-Prasident  i.Mr.  S.  S.  Partridge)  in  the  cltair. 

Oao  aaahir  waa  elected. 

Tha  akatka  ol  o<iiin  far  IW)  wa*  then  prooeetlnl  with,  the  following  being- 
tha  laalt :— /VMMf'"'    Vr  s  s.  Partridge.— riW-/'rr*i<fc«/.-  Mr.J.TTCook. 


\iUtt:  Measi  .  Wilson,  Pierjioint,  Pnrrett,  L«eder,  K.  Brown^ 

Bkakwell,  aad  Rani  <rrr.  Mr.  W.  Hcnlthorp.—.<6m4ary.-  Mr.  H. 

Pickarii^  Hith  Cim-ttiwU 

It  was  dcdilail  to  oAr  the  following  niMlahi  for  ofnipetition  among  the 
memben  far  the  eeaoiag  aaoion  :— .Silver  and  bronte  lOMals  by  the  Society  for 
the  two  bort  aata  of  rix  Matam  sliila  ;  silver  and  bronae  mnlals  by  the  Society 
for  tb*  boat  aad  aoeoad-bait  aix  print*,  whoie-plate  ;  silver  and  bronze  raedaU 
by  the  jpaot  Pnaidat  far  piiaU  under  whole-pUtiik  ami  ailw  and  bronze 
nmUk  by  tha  lYaidaat  far  qoartar-plau  print*. 

It  WM  amBfid  that  tha  eompetitlon  take  place  u  nnder  : — Lantern  slide 
competition,  at  th*  Pabraary  meeting  ;  enUrxement  com|ietition,  at  tbe  March 
meetinR  ;  ]>rint  coopetitioa,  at  the  Ai>nl  meeting. 

A  NMU  8al><;oaniittM  wm  Ibrroeii  to  anange  tha  details  of  excnniona  ;  the 
followfaig  mn  propD<«! :  Maaan,  Pierpoint.  Poirett,  and  Bankart 

Tha  wrtHkna  of  euwpatHlon  a  arranged  for  loot  yaor  were  accepted. 

OLDHAM  rUOTOtillAPHIC  SOCIETi'. 
Tai  annnal  mirft  and  <laac*  In  connexion  with  the  above  Society  took  place- 
on  Tbamlay  hut  week  in  the  rooms  of  the  Oldham  Lyceum,  ami  close  on 
seventy  memlicn  aad  (Hand*  «t  down  to  an  excellent  "spread."  After  ftill 
jutica  had  l<aa  doaa  to  the  viaml*  an  adjoamment  wa  nuule  to  the  Club- 
Room,  when  d|nfii«  wa  in<lulgr<l  in. 

At  ten  o'clock  tha  Brat  laalam  iluplay  was  given  in  tha  Cliea  Boom  down- 
stain,  a  splendid  at  of  alldw  illustrating  I'aris  and  ita  Kxhibitio*  having 
been  cxpnaly  sent  for  exhibition  by  Meears.  York  k  Son,  of  Ixtndnn.  Slidea, 
•oaga,  nd  aacoa<l  lantern  iatonral  took  place  about  twelve  o'clock.  Ihinoing 
WM  kapt  *V  util  abortly  after  two,  when  the  company  began  to  disperse. 


"  :^<  ■■  IPSWICH  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

jAjrfART  8.— Soooed  aaaaal  mcotinf.— The  Preaident  (Mr.  J.  Dixon  Piper)  in 
tbe  chair. 

Five  BOW  aaaban  va«  dacted. 

Tha  CtaaMBiMaa^  nport  far  the  post  year  showol  a  highly  satisfactory  state 
of  affairs,  then  batac  a  email  kilsijre  in  hand  and  no  outstanding  liabilities. 
T\  r  memtma  v.  >«  against  forty  the  previous  year. 

1  ig  offlcen  ». .  '.eil  ■.—/'rffiilnit:  Mr.  J.  Dixon  Piper.— 

yirr.i'rrr.amit:  Mooai.  r.  ii.  .M vddelton-Oavey,  M.RC.S.,  and  Frank 
Maaea.— <.lMMi<rte.-  Umm.  J.  E.  CStrtU,  R  Cash,  A.  C.  Churchman,  J.  C. 
Wiggia.  Fraak  Woolnoueh.  and  A  F.  Peararen.  —  .-I  lu'ttor .-  Mr.  Evan 
Edwapls.— //nn.  S^  '  Titiumtr:   Mr.  E.  R.  Pringle. 

Tliere  was  then  sn.  ■(  memlters'  work,  averal  well-filled,  intereet-  ■ 

lag,  aad  highly  crediume  sinimis  being  shown. 


DARLINGTON  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
JaitirART  13,— Mr.  E.  Enaor  presiilwl. 

Mr.  U  W.  Williamson  was  elected  a  member. 

An  exhibition  of  lantern  slida  execntetl  by  the  members  wa  given.  Over 
one  hundrvl  an>l  twenty  sliiles  were  shown,  many  of  which  paas«aae<l  consider- 
able merit 

» 

t.  V  .,v...  ,vr,  ■■MOTOGBAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Thi  tU'  >ve  Association  was  hehl  on  the  llth  ultimo, 

the  Pre-:  •  V,  In  the  ■■liair,  when  the  photographs  sent 

in  for  tbe  .S<x  irtv's  annual  cuiii|>etition  were  exhibitetl,  and  the  raport  of  the 
Ja<lgr,  Mr.  J.  Haswell,  D.C.L,  reii<l. 
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In  his  report  Dr.  Haswell  awards  the  Hrat  prize  for  the  three  best  laiiilscapus 
to  Mr  <'.  E.  Cowper,  whose  work  he  pronoiiuoeK  food  iu  composition  and  half 
tone,  nie^ecoua  place  in  the  same  class  is  well  scciir.-il  by  Mr.  W .  Pratt, 
iun  with  very  neat  work.  In  the  class  for  i>ortraitnre  the  prize  is  taken  by 
Mr.'K.  Robson  with  a  pleasing  study  of  a  little  hoy.  In  the  class  for  instanta- 
neous pictures  the  pnze  is  awar.le>l  to  Mr.  W.  .J.  Pope,  one  of  his  views— a 
street  scene— being  i>articularlv  happy  in  composition,  the  disposition  of 
figures  being  coiiiparc.l  with  that  in  the  paintings  of  street  life  a-ssociated  witli 
8  ich  names  as  Kenningtoii  and  Clausen.  The  enlargements  of  Mr.  Newliy, 
who  takes  the  prizes  iu  that  class,  .ire  very  successful.  The  class  for  lantern 
slides  was  indge<l  as  shown  bv  Mr.  RIdgeway,  who  kindly  nianipiilated  his 
linteni  for  "the  purjvose.  The  slide  by  Mr.  W.  .Milburn  gained  first  prize,  the 
subjects  lieing  very  varied  in  character,  and  yielding  pleasing  results  on  the 
screen.  Special  mention  is  made  of  the  picture  of  a  timber  waggon,  with  horses 
jlrinking  at  a  stream.  The  I'eini  lUrk  Water/all,  by  the  same  exhibitor,  is  a 
brilliant  photograph.  A  good  second  place  is  taken  by  .Mr.  \V.  Pratt,  jun., 
his  views  in  Hareshaw  Glen  i)eing  very  tine. 

The  Association  offers  a  prize  for  the  best  snow  picture  during  the  winter, 

1889-90. 

« 

DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
J,vNUARY  9, — Mr.  J.  Mathewson  in  the  chair. 

The  sliiles  of  la-st  month's  lantern  slide  competition  were  exhibited  Ijy  tlie 
liatern.  The  variety  of  tone  and  range  of  density  of  the  sets  of  slides  were 
most  interesting,  each  set  having  been  made  from  the  same  negatives. 

Various  detective  camera  pictures  were  exhibiteil.  F.iUowtield's  "Facile" 
aid  Talbot  &  Eamer's  "Diamond"  detective  cameras  were  on  e.xhibitiou  and 
the'r  working  expIaineiU 

^ 

CotrtjEJVonlrence. 

17  Correspondents  s\oyH  naoer  vriU  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

A  TKADE  UNION  IN  PHOTOGBAPHY. 

To  the  Editob. 
Sir,— The  manifesto  on  the  above  subject  recently  issued  by  Mr. 
.'Arthur  G.  Field  in  The  British  Jocrkai,  Photographic  Alm.a.vac  is 
deserving  of  careful  perusal  and  productive  of  much  food  for  reflection. 
I  hive  personally  given  the  scheme  some  considerable  amount  of  con- 
sideration, and  have  endeavoured  to  look  upon  it  ina  perfectly  unprejudiced 
manner,  but  in  the  end  I  am  boimd  to  admit  that  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  not  only  untenable,  but  practically  unworkable,  -it 
t'je  outset  Mr.  Field  contends  that  the  junion  would  be  of  service  to 
eaiployers,  as  it  would  guarantee  the  ability  ot  the  workmen.  How  it 
CDild  do  this  I  for  one  fail  to  sec,  as  photographic!  work  is  not  mere  hand 
labour.  I  can  psrfectly  understand  a  trade  union  guaranteeing  the 
ability  ot  a  dock  labourer,  a  gas  stoker,  a  cai-penter,  bricklayer,  or  a 
baker,  but  I  would  respectfully  submit  that  photographic  assistants  are 
not  mechanics,  and  have  no  desire  to  rank  as  such. 

As  to  a  uniform  rate  of  pay  to  all  operators, 'printers,  and  retouchers, 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  idea  may  be  very  good,  but  how  about  the 
■working  out  of  the  scheme  ?  Suppose  the  operators'  sal  ry  to  be  fixed  at 
three  guineas  pet  week,  the  printers'  at,  say,  tliirty-tive  shillings,  and  the 
retouchers'  at  two  guineas.  There  are  many  firms  to  whom  this  would 
mean  ruin  if  they  continued  to  issue  portraits  at  their  present  prices- 
If  the  salary  of  the  employe  is  to  be  fixed  and  uniform,  th^u  it  clearly 
follows  that  the  price  of  photographic  portraits  must  be  also  fixed,  and 
there  comes  the  rub.  The  partisans  of  the  movement  will  probably  say 
that  this  means  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  I  should  opine  that  it  means 
the  failure  of  the  photographic  trade  union.  To  compel  a  man  of  business 
to  pay  a  uniform  wage  to  his  employes  and  to  charge  a  uniform  rate  for 
his  productions  savour  too  much  of  protection,  and  that  of  the  worst  type, 
for  the  scheme  to  ever  become  popular  with  English  photographers. 
Every  photographic  operator  whose  ability  was  qualified  by  the  union 
would  be  compelled  to  accept  the  salary  fixed  by  them,  and  in  some  cases 
this  would  mean  a  considerable  jump  up,  while  in  others  it  would  mean  a 
considerable  jump  down.  If  an  operator  who  is  an  artist  can  obtain  a 
salary  of  six  or  seven  guineas  per  week,  and  find  employers  only  too  ready 
to  pay  him  that  sum,  he  is  not  likely  to  join  a  trade  anion  which  would 
place  him  on  a  level,  as  regards  status  and  salaryj  with  another  who  can 
cnly  obtain  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  guineas.  Herein  lies  the 
("iflerence  between  photographic  workers  and  mechanics ;  one  good 
mechanic  is  as  good,  or  nearly  so,  as  another,  while  one  photographic 
operator,  or  printer,  may  be  eevcral  grades  above  or  below  another, 
nlthoagh  both  may  be  thoroughly  capable  as  operators  or  printers. 
From  whence  is  the  "guaranteeing  executive"  going  to  draw  its  know- 
ledge of  ability  ?  Does  it  intend  to  certify  as  "  able "  only  those 
operators  of  the  very  highest  rank,  and  drawing  proportionately  high 
salaries,  and  so  exclude  from  the  "  onion  "  and  from  the  profession  men 
who  nt  present  draw  a  salary  of  from  thirty  shillings  to  three  pounds  per 
week  ?    Where  there  is  a  uniform  rate  of  pay  there  should  undoubtedly  be 


a  uniform  ratio  of  ability.  Apart  from  the  question  of  salary  comes  that 
of  working  hours.  I  grant  that  many  a  printer  and  many  an  operator  has 
to  work  far  too  many  hours  a  day,  but  then  he  has  his  remedy ;  the 
sweating  houses  do  not  monopolise  the  trade  altogether,  and  the  employe 
who  finds  his  strength  unduly  taxed  can  make  a  change  if  he  wishes  it , 
and  that  without  asking  the  permission  of  any  trade  union. 

Iu  the  published  scheme,  provision  seems  to  be  made  for  strikes  ;  and 
with  the  recent  experience  before  our  eyes  this  is  surely  no  incentive  for 
us  to  join  any  such  association. 

I  note  one  of  the  tests  of  ability  suggested  is,  "  That  the  applicant  for 
membership  shall  have  been  (for  six  months)  in  receipt  of  the  ordinary 
wages  paid  in  his  district  for  workers  in  his  branch  of  the  trade." 

Take  any  district  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  shall  find  that  hardly 
any  two  photographers  in  that  district  pay  the  same  salaiy,  so  what  is  to 
be  eonsidered  the  "  ordinary  wage  ?" 

If  I  could  see  that  the  projected  union  would  in  any  way  tend  to  raise 
the  status  of  photography,  or  of  photographers,  I  should  be  only  too 
pleased  to  become  a  member  ^and  a  worker  for  it,  but  the  socialistic 
doctrines  seem  to  be  far  too  strongly  marked  in  the  prospectus.  All  non- 
unionists,  and  all  who  employ  non-unionists,  are  to  be  ousted  from  the 
profession,  which  is  to  be  governed  in  the  future  by  a  syndicate  of 
monopolists.     A  bright  outlook,  truly. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  whatever  grievances  photographic  employee  may 
have  would  be  ensured  speedy  redress,  without  any  descent  into  trade 
unionism,  if  they  would  only  speak  out  when  they  discover  any  such 
grievance.  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  is  as  much  the  organ 
of  the  operator  or  the  printer  as  it  is  of  his  employer,  and  the  aggrieved 
among  them  have  only  to  discuss  their  grievances  in  the  columns  of  that 
periodical  to  ensure  their  being  seen  and  heeded  by  the  aggressors. — lam, 
yours,  &c.,  C.  Brangwin  Barnes. 

0,  Victoria-street,  Windsor. 

. ♦ 

A  "PATENTED"  PBINTING  FBAME. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  your  editorial  remarks  appended  to  the  foot  of  "Kakabekka's" 
letter  of  December  20,  you  state  "  that  printing  frames  having  hinged 
bars  and  catches  to  fasten  down  the  free  end  have  been  for  many  years  in 
use.  They  are  also  described  and  figured  in  numerous  treatises  on 
photography." 

Will  you  kindly  inform  me  when  and  where  you  ever  saw  a  printing 
frame  on  the  same  principle  as  my  patent?  because  if  your  statement  is 
true,  then,  although  tlie  idea  emanated  as  far  as  myself  is  concerned  from 
my  own  brains,  I  am  not  the  inventor.  I  should  like  to  know  it  the  same 
has  ever  been  put  before  the  public  previous  to  my  patent,  because,  as 
stated  in  my  letter  to  you  of  last  week  (which  you  merely  printed  a  para- 
graph from),  I  claim  it  as  my  invention  and  not  a  copy,  and  would  be  sorry 
to  allow  the  public  to  think  so,  as  yours  and  "Kakabekka's  "letters  infer. — 
I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Albert  Towers. 

(i,  Alexandra-terrace,  Egerton-street,  January  8,  1890. 

[If  we  understand  the  principle  of  Mr.  Towers'  invention  aright 
(and  if  we  do  not  we  are  open  to  be  corrected  by  him),  it  consists  in 
bringing  down  the  pressure  springs  upon  the  pressure  board  of  the 
printing  frame  by  a  direct  instead  of  a  sliding  action,  which  latter  is 
apt,  by  its  friction  at  the  point  of  impact,  to  cause  a  slight  movement 
of  the  padded  pressure  board  in  its  relation  to  the  negative.  His 
request  ,that  we  'should  inform  him  where  we  have  seen  frames 
possessing  such  action  is  reasonable,  and  we  reply  by  saying  we  have 
had  such  in  use  for  more  than  twenty  years.  This,  however,  is  not 
m  uch  to  the  purpose  ;  but  what  is  so,  is  that  bars  hinged  at  one  end 
and  carrying  springs  which  press  against  the  pressure  boards  of  the 
frame  are  described  and  figured  in  several  standard  works  on  photo- 
graphy, one  only  of  which  we  shall  here  cite  in  evidence,  viz.,  Mr. 
Carey  Lea's  Manual  of  I'/iotoffrajihi/,  1871  edition,  page  4o. — Ed.] 


FORMATION  OF  A  LANTERN  CLUB. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Will  yon  permit  me  to'eall  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  step 
wliich  I  trust  now  to  see  taken,  viz.,  to  bring  together,  either  by  means 
of  a  Club  or  Association,  in  a  practical  form,  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  work  of  photographic  optical  lanterns  ? 

I  will  not  here  detail  the  advantages  that  may  possibly  accrue  from 
such  an  Association,  except  to  suggest  (a)  the  development  and  improve- 
ment ot  the  lantern  itself ;  {b)  to  help  in  populnrising  it  generally  ;  (c)  to 
enable  those  who  are  fond  of  so  delightful  and  scientific  an  amusement 
to  become  known  to  each  other,  and  thus  develop  their  common  pursuit ; 
('0  to  hold  in  Ljndon  and  the  country  periodical  exhibitions;  (<)  to 
tacilitate  the  interchange  of  photographic  slides ;  and  (/)  generally  to 
promote  lantern  work. 

The  parts  of  such  an  Association  and  its  rules  remain  to  be;formulated. 
Meanwhile,  I  .vish  to  put  plainly  through  your  columns  a  very  pointed 
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bat  renpeetfol  rtqoeft,  riz.,  wQI  all  tboM  who  are  {arooiable  to  the  idea 
(onrard  to  mc  at  10,  Cbeailton-road,  Moniter  Park,  8.W.,  or  to  the 
Hod.  Slinsibjr  Bolhol,  at  Chelsea  Lodge,  Cbel  ea  Embanlunent,  their 
name*  and  addrenea,  in  order  that  they  ma;  b;  inTited  to  a  meeting  or 
iolonned  of  any  jmoeiediDgi  that  may  be  taken  7—1  am,  yoon,  Ac, 
46,  Chtnltom.nai,  tulham,  S.lf.  T.  H.  Holuixo. 

FLASH  UGHT  PHOTOOBAPHY  IN  AMERICA. 
To  llu  Bmtob. 

Sib, — In  one  of  last  tammer'i  nnaben  of  the  Joraxu.  (not  baring 
■ame  by  me,  I  cannot  give  the  exact  date)  a  writer  refer*  to  the 
Matamati  made  that  in  Amerifa  aartain  alleged  ezpoanrea  with 
■agpaijam  flaah  li(}it  had  b««i  nudi,  which  be  proaouMM  abaordly 
hMpnaiiMa.  and  wiahea  be  ooold  have  the  chance  a<  polling  the  tiatemento 
toneeaa. 

Thaat  were  to  the  effect  that  moat  excellent  interior  expoavrea  eonld 
be  made  through  a  letiea  ot  apaitaanta  by  a  loceeaBion  cf  flaahea 
made  in  each  one.  Alao,  that  a  nombination  o(  daylight  and  flaab-light 
eipueBiee  eoold  be  made,  through  an  open  window  for  the  one,  and  an 
atarior  for  the  other. 

Aa  both  theae  aUagad  "  impnartlBtiw  "  are  oommooly  done  b«e  with 
either  Piae'a  or  HeaaiUg'a  uah  laoiya,  naing  pore  magneaiom  powder, 
I  aa  lad  to  iead  yon  a  law  printa  fcy  thi«  peat  Ulnatiating  nme.  One 
b  an  interior  of  a  fnmitore  dealer'a  premiaer,  four  roomi  deep,  iUnmi- 
nated  by  a  flash  made  in  each  rooaa.  The  olhen  are  a  oomtrination  of 
ooldoor  and  interior  lighta.  The  CMnen  was  aet  dniag  the  day,  and  the 
axposora  made  tfaioai^  the  open  window,  oaiag  •  aaiul  itop.  The  cap 
awl  elide  wen  replaced,  and  afUr  dark  tlie  ateoBd  ezpeaora  was  made 
with  a  aiogla  ebarge  ol  ten  graiaa  of  pare  maaneeinm  powder.  The  per- 
iiealar  laap  oaad  was  Pine'ai  I  Ihiali  the  pnnis  are  a  sntkiaat  reply  to 
yoiirearTes|iaodenl's  ttrictore.— I  am,  yoots,  te.,      W.  B.  WujiBLaT. 

103-i.  n'alMtU.4lrefi,  I'hiUdf/pkia,  Jmmff  Srd,  IMO. 

[Tbe  printa  which  accompanied  thia  letter  are  amoii)^  the  most 
brilliant  and  beautifal  we  have  erer  seen,  and  we  shall  have  pleasure 
in  (bowing  them  to  all  inieaeatod. — Kd.] 


UOHT  FOB  BKLABGIKO. 
To  llu  EMToa. 
8a,— Tmi  aaaiwrad  a  t 


to,— Tc«  aaawnrad  a  qneiy  at  miae  aa  to  the  beat  (omu  ol  light  for 
aakniag.  by  mjing,  "  AUio-earbaa,  </ lufd  la  a  proprr  Aarwr."  Would 
]«■  VaMf  m  B*  know  what  is  the  beH  form  ct  bonar  to  iHe  under 


and,  il  anything  nry  *recial,  where  it  can  be  ob- 
d  any  aort  in  (root  of  the  light  is  deairable  when 


t  a  paraan  lamp,  what  ia  Iban  the  beat  lorn  of  Ump  and 


ir 

S.  Ifa 

a.  If  oai 
botaer  to  near 

Aaawera  to  theae  qoeriee  will  much  ohiige.— I  an,  yoora.  Ac, 

St.  Dmrin-tlrftt,  »'.,  Je«yu/-y  14,  inO.  W.  A.  Wtixa. 

P  s  t  can  endorse  what  was  said  h*  a  aorrespoadMt  laat  wmk  aboot 
.limrtiiiv  ol  obtaining  instaataaeoea  plalaa  hi  tba  trepiae,  aa  rseently  I 
teak  a  nonbar  ol  histartanawia  viewa,  both  on  aa*  aad  laad,  en  a  royage 
to  the  Biver  Plata  nd  kaak.  and  ahboogh  thoea  dafakmed  at  the  time 
is  the  hot  weaibat  wan  t^BtlmOj  aspoaed— ao  daoH  owing  to  tbe 
Miatet  utiMiwI  MtteHy  al  Iha  da*alopar-yet.  i^aa  bmaht  hooM  and 
daraloped  fai  th*  aoath  of  Movenbcr  with  the  same  dcvaiopar,  Ac.  the 
lamaiodcr  were  vaiforai^  nnder-czpoMd.  The  camera  Died  was  the 
"  Bveka,"  tbe  shotler  o<  which  i«  by  no  means  rapid,  and  the  plates, 
Thonaa'a  extra  rapid,  accaiaally,  leal  No.  i:,.  Mo  doubt  tbe  platae 
detcrieiaiad  coaaidcrably  with  the  long  sea  T»jsge,  aa  tbe  later  ones  were 
■01*  Dnd#T  expoacd  thaa  the  earliCT:  Imt  cTcn  rabject*  toch  as  Uie 
harbcar  of  St.  Maeeat,  ndar  a  boiliag  son,  I  waa  obliged  to  inteasify. 
l.  What  we  eonridarthe  baat  f orm  ><t  burner  for  albo-carbon  is 
two  small  flaMdla  aaaaiatad  froaa  each  other  to  the  extent  of  an 
inch,  so  aa  to  eanii*  Uiair  flamee  not  coming  in  contact  at  tbe  top, 
to  which  they  hare  a  tendeaev.  Tbe  flaroea  suml  flat  nde  towards 
the  omdenaer.  2.  A  diaphragm  in  tttmt  of  the  flame  is  demrable,  be* 
caaae  iba  amaUer  tbe  flame  tbe  sharjyr  i  -  'itrrii  paribtu)  is  the  enlatge- 
■Mal.  n.  A  paraffin  lamp  with  fwo  biirrn-rs,  one  behiod  the  other,  as 
in  tbe  ca.'*  of  the  albo-rn  .tnswer  well.     When  the  flames 

touch  al  the  top  there  is  t'  .ation,but  it  is  of  a^Uow  colour 

■ad  notMoal  to  ti 


hat  obtained  as  abore  described. — Ed.] 
» 
EXPOUNO  BT  A  STRING  PENDULUM. 


8l».— ,<p...pn. 
)o«ir  alln«ioii  t<' 


To  iht  EnrroB. 

lew  of  the  .tmtriran  .iniinal  tot  1890,  and  of 
rem  baring  abstained  from  taking  a  patent 


JOT 

ise  that  little  denrr  mown,  aa  I  imagina,  to  erery  photagnpher,  riz., 
capieiTiaR  a  strog  with  a  plsauaetatliMend  for  beating  time  or  eoantmg 
iaeoads.  I  may  remark  that  Tcnr  many  ol  thofe  who  hare  bat  recently 
ntored  the  fleld  of  photography  have  a  pf  irUmii  for  imaginiog  that 
deilaea  whieh  si^gnt  ihemsclTca  tor  fseilitatiog  oractice  have  nerer 
aacairad  to  otherB  who  hare  goaa  hafcn  them,  and  (or  applying  to  the 


Patent  Office  for  protection  for  such  inventions.  This  probably  is  the 
reason  why  there  is  such  a  plethora  of  applications  to  the  Patent  Office. 

Concerning  the  plummet  pendalnm  idea,  it  has  to  my  knowledge  been 
in  use  since  the  third  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society, 
held  on  April  7,  1853,  a  paper  having  been  read  on  that  date,  entitled^ 
Oh  a  Cheap  .iiii/  Simplf  ilixie  of  I.nelliini  thf  Camera,  by  Mr.  AVilkinsonI 
who  described  in  what  manner  he  cffectiil  this  by  means  of  a  silk  thread 
having  a  mnsket  bullet  attached  to  each  end,  which  was  thrown  over  the 
camera  and  which  would  show  by  the  threads  touching  all  the  way  down 
the  aides  when  it  was  level.  I  now  extract  a  few  sentences  from  hia 
paper  :-"It  also  occurred  to  me  that  in  taking  portraits  you  sometimes 
require  to  hare  a  measure  of  time,  and  by  a  Uttle  modification  we  liavc 
b-  r  J  the  most  accurate  chronometer  that  can  be  produced.  Instead  of 
three  feet  I  make  it  thirty-nine  inches,  and  the  decimal  necessary,  say 
two-tenths,  from  the  centre  ol  support  to  the  centre  of  the  bullet.  I  then 
get  a  pendulum  which  vibrates  to  a  second  exactly ;  from  the  point  of  sus- 
pension, the  point  ol  oadUation,  I  bang  it  by  a  pin,  and  I  there  have  a. 
chronometer  of  the  greatest  possible  accuracy,  and  I  can  employ  it  for 
taking  portraiU  of  one,  two.  three,  or  four  seconds ;  it  will  vibrate  for  a 
minute.  Consequently  I  have  a  mode  of  levelling  my  camera  with  the 
greatest  aeenraey,  a  measure  of  time,  a  measure  of  distance  (in  stereo- 
soraic  work),  and  all  at  a  cost  considerably  under  one  penny." 

From  thu  you  will  perceive,  air,  that  it  would  be  wcU  if  ingenioua 
young  mrentors,  who  make  disooreriea  which  thfy  might  consider  worth 
patenting,  would  make  eonfldanU  of  their  more  experienced  brethren 
before  landing  themaelrea  into  unsound  positions.— I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

Ilammtrtmilli,  JaMnanf  11,  iMitO.  OaoBOE  Mackinnos. 

ISOCHROMATIC  PRINTS  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 
OF  FRANCE. 
To  llu  EorroB. 

SiB,— May  we  aak  yoa  to  kindly  allow  us  suMe  to  ooneot,  in  a  few- 
words,  th«  misleading  remarks  of  your  French  correspondent,  Mr.  E. 
Stabbing,  whieh  appwad  in  your  last  iaaoe,  in  reference  to  tiie  printa 
from  negatiTea  on  laoehranatio  and  ordinary  platea  whieh  (by  invitation 
of  the  lataamad  Praaidaat,  M.  Oaranne)  we  recently  presented  to  the 
Pbotogiaphie  Soeia^  ol  France? 

We  do  not  complain  of  Mr.  Stebbing's  report  oLthe  proceedings  at  th» 
mealiBg  of  the  Society.  It  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  tbe  members, 
seeing  the  resnlu  lor  the  first  time,  should  be  unable  to  understand  how 
the  great  dUferenca  between  the  iaochromatio  and  ordinary  plates  could  be 
produced  by  colour-sensitireness  alone,  without  the  slightest  alteration  in 
the  lighting  or  other  conditions ;  but  we  venture  to  submit  that  it  is  quite- 
unwarrantable,  and  oataide  tbe  duty  of  a  journalist,  for  Mr.  Stebbing  to 
describe  the  resnila  abown  by  us  as  owin^  to,  what  he  terms,  "tbe 
colouration  dodge,"  which  he  says  be  practised  in  common  with  other» 
many  jcara  ago.  If  Mr.  Stebbmg  had  been  better  informed  he  would 
bare  known  that,  as  a  matter  ol  (act,  our  iaochromatio  plates  are  not 
coloured  at  all,  the  Aim  being  tbe  same  colour  as  ordinary  plates. 

The  "coiouratioB  dodge  "  hait  long  since  been  exploded,  although  until 
within  the  last  four  yean  it  was  held  by  some  to  be  the  solution  of  the 
problem.  (Mr.  Stebbing  should  write  about  what  he  understands.)  There- 
is  not  the  slightest  tcrandation  (or  his  absurd  statement  that  "  the 
coloatmtion  ol  the  gelatine  film  in  thought  to  bo  fettered  in  Kngland  ; "  it 
has  always  been  oommoo  property.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  any  one 
d>  ing  films  all  tlie  colours  of  the  rainbow  if  tliey  are  so  minded  ;  but  if 
)lr.  Stebbing  intends  to  lead  your  readers  to  infer  that  every  one  is  at- 
liberty  to  use  oommereially  the  eosinated  silver  bromide  prooesa  patented 
by  Tailler  ik  Clayton— lor  which  we  hold  the  English  ri^ta — he  is  sadly 


a  considerable  amount  of  time,  energy,  and  money 
tKts  proceaa,  "  on  which  depends  the  future  of  photography," 
into  this  oountry,  and  we  have  the  opinions  of  the  best  English  counsel 
as  to  tbe  validity  ol  the  patent ;  but  as  this  is  a  question  which  can  only- 
he  definitely  settled  in  the  law  courts,  we  arc  prepared,  as  we  bavC' 
already  stated  in  your  columns,  so  to  test  the  matter  on  the  first  oppor~ 
tunity  in  case  ol  acrions  infringement.  Ap<jlogising  (or  troubling  yon  in 
this  matter, — We  are,  yours,  Ac,  B.  J.  Epwabdh  &  Co. 

•/■;.»  iir..r<,  llaektiey,  iMudim,  January  13,  1890. 


AMATEURISM. 

To  the  EDirnK. 

Sib,— Your  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  Hubert,  not  only  misquotes  me,  but^ 
gives  me  credit,  so  tu  speak,  (or  words  I  did  not  use  and  sentiments  I  did 
itot  express. 

The  idea  that  a  first-clais  photographer  (by  which  I  understand  his 
ability  to  turn  out  the  best  work)  must  necessarily,  and  as  a  matter  ol 
course,  know  and  understand  all  tlie  theory  and  practice  (the  lormer  more 
particularly)  o(  photography,  presupposes  an  educated  man,  and  an 
argument  that  every  first-olass  photographer  i»  4n  educated  man  is,  I 
think,  untenable.  One  o(  the  host  I  ever  knew,  and  he  had  more  than 
a  local  reputation,  could  birely  write  hi*  own  name. 

In  writing  what  I  did,  to  cull  attention  to  a  most  unsatiB(actory  stale 
o(  affairs,  I  wanted  to  urge,  particubirly  on  our  numerous  local  societies,. 
the  desirability  ol  more  educational  effort. 
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Educate  the  rising  generation  of  photographers,  and  what  will  not  they 
■ha  able  to  achieve,  when  in  due  course  they  become  the  photographers  of 
their  day?— I  ani,  yours,  Ac,  A  PnoToonArmc  Chemist. 


anstoers  ta  Corresponnenw. 


J.  B.  C— See  leading  article  iu  the  present  number    That  answers  your  query. 
IIBM.BCTOKS.— Try  the  eflVct  of  one  of  Cliapiiis'  daylight  reflectors,  placed  so 

as  to  give  a  large  aniount  of  top  light. 
■Chbome  Ahji.— We  know  of  notliing  that  will  again  render  the  gelatine 

soluble  whicli  would  not  injure  the  fabric. 
Laktkbw  SuDK.— Consult  the  index  of  the  last  two  volumes  of  the  Journal. 

You  will  there  tind  several  articles  on  the  subject. 
A.  X.— Better  send  the  precipitate  to  the  refiner,  as,  without  a  good  deal  of 

trouble,  the  chloride  would  not  be  pure  enough  for  use. 
A.  Brookes. — If  the  carbon  tissne  lias  Income  mouldy  it  should  be  discarded. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  it  might  be  well  to  sensitise  a  piece  to  see  if  it  is 

really  unuseable. 

A.  J.  Wells.— The  form  of  lens  should  be  meni-scus,  the  focus  about  six 
inches,  tlie  diameter  not  less  than  an  inch.  The  rapidity  of  e.xposure  will 
largely  depend  u{)on  the  size  of  diaphragm. 

Jk.  C.  X.— The  lettering  on  the  card  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  rubber  stamp 
iind  the  ordinary  ink  supplied  for  use. with  it.  Tliis  would  be  the  neatest 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  cheapest  method. 

B.  W.  H. — 1.  Place  a  mark  inside  tlie  camera  between  the  lens  and  the 
plate.— 2.  The  same  metliod  as  employed  in  ordinary  jirinting,  diffusing  tlie 
light  eitlier  tlirough  ground  glass  or  tissue  pajier. 

OPTICAI. — Meldola's  Chemist ry,  reviewed  by  us  a  few  months  ago,  is  one  of 
the  best.  Brewster's  Optics  is  a  good  work,  but  everything  depends  upon 
which  department  of  the  science  you  wish  to  study. 

Beginner. — The  stains  on  the  jiriiits  are  due  to  the  paper  or  the  pictures  after 
printing  being  liamlled  with  dirty  fingers  ;  /.c,  contaminated  with  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda.     Care  and  cleanliness  will  avoid  tliem  in  future. 

E.  C. — The  marks  on  the  paper  appear  to  be  due  to  scum  on  the  surface  of  the 
silver  solution  at  the  time  tlie  paper  was  floated  upon  it.  This  scum  may 
arise  firom  some  deleterious  matter  being  on  the  bottom  or  sides  of  the  dish 
and  then  rising  to  the  surface. 

W.  A.  .1. — 1.  The  metal  vessels  will  answer  very  well  if  they  are  jiroperly 
coated  with  the  enamel. — 2.  AH  will  depend  upon  the  strengtii  of  the  solu- 
tion. If  it  be  made  of  the  strength  of  four  ounces  of  liyposuliJiite  to  the 
pint  of  water,  about  fifteen  minutes  will  suffice. 

0. 1.  L. — It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  pichwfe  be  marked  "copyright"  to 
protect  the  copyright.  Any  one  who  copies  a  picture  does  it  at  his  own  risk. 
It  is  liis  business  to  see  if  any  copyright  exists.  If  you  have  pirated  a  copy- 
right work  you  will  have  to  take  the  consequenct;s.  If  the  full  penalty  is 
enforced  it  is  10/.  for  each  copy. 

Lux. — 1.  Procure  two  plano-convex  condensing  lenses,  fourteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  mount  them  in  wood.  They  will  cost  less,  perliaps,  than  you 
anticipate.  An  ordinary  carpenter  can  make  tlie  instrument  under  your 
directions. — 2.  We  are  aware  of  cameras  iu  tlie  American  market  similar  to 
the  one  you  purpose  making.  The  obliquity  of  the  mirror  does  not  interfere 
■with  the  unifonu  sharpness  of  the  image  on  tlie  ground  glass  above  it. 

Bore  inquires:  "Would  you  kindly,  in  your  'Answers  to  CoiTespondents,' 
state  exact  formula  for  salting  paper,  re  your  article  on  salted  paper, 
January  3?" — Tlie  following  is  a  very  good  formula  : — Chloride  of  barium, 
half  an  ounce;  gelatine,  twenty  grains;  water,  forty  ounces.  The  paper 
should  be  immerscfl ;  if  it  be  floated  onlv,  the  ]iroportion  of  chloride  must  be 
increased.  The  pajier  should  lie  sensitised  on  a  sixty-grain  solution  of 
ammonio-nitrate  of  silver. 

W.  Campbell. — The  apparatus,  as  shown  by  the  sketch,  will  suit  quite  well 
for  enlarging,  only  instead  of  a  lamp  with  a  single  flame  turned  edgeway, 
employ  a  duplex  laniii  with  its  flames  sideway  to  the  condenser.  Tlie  lens 
figured  will  answer,  but  it  will  be  slower  tlian  if  a  portrait  Icus  were  em- 
ployed. No.  1  of  tlie  prints  is  the  liest.  If  the  negative  will  not  give  a 
stronger  image,  better  intensify  it  a  little,  but  not  mucli.  It  may  tlien  give 
prints  goo<l  enough  for  comi>etition.  Try  first  the  effect  of  printing  it  in  a 
weak  light. 

•Oroup  says:  "Having  photograiihed  12x10  group  of  family,  one  of  the 
memljers  not  being  aWe  to  attend,  kindly  let  me  know,  through  your  paper, 
which  is  the  best  aud  simplest  way  of  putting  the  other  figure  in  if  I  get  a 
C.-D.-V.  of  him." — First  mask  out  all  but  the  figure  in  the  small  negative, 
then  take  a  print  ou  a  piece  of  jiaper  tlie  size  of  tlic  group  negative  in  the 
position  it  is  to  occupy  in  the  finished  picture  ;  next  paint  over  the  print 
with  non-actinic  water-colour,  such  as  gamboge  ;  when  dry,  print  the  group 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  colour  will  be  removed  in  washing  tlie  print  prior 
to  toning. 

•G.  H.  R.  writes:  "I  have  bought  some  No.  1  engraving  black  carbon  tissne 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  some  photo-lithography,  ai:d  I  have  successfully 
got  the  carbon  tissue  on  stone.  How  can  I  remove  tlie  part  of  the  film  that 
Las  not  been  exposed  to  the  light,  as  it  is  essential  for  my  purpose  to  get 
every  bit  of  film  away  from  tlie  stone  except  tliat  wliicli  iias  been  exposed  f 
I  have  tried  hot  water  to  remove  it,  but  it  still  leaves  a  very  thin  film." — If 
the  action  of  the  water  be  continue<l  the  whole  of  the  unacted  upon  gelatine 
should  dissolve.  If  it  does  not  the  tissue,  from  some  cause  or  other,  lias 
become  insoluble.  To  test  if  this  is  the  c:ise,  put  a  piece  of  it,  without 
(■xposure  to  light,  in  warm  water;  if  the  gelatinous  matter  dissolves  away 
J'l'om  the  pajier  it  Is  all  right,  if  it  does  not  tlii  ilifHculty  is  accounted  for. 


East  Asgucan  aud  W.  H.  C.  have  not  couforme<l  to  our  rule  by  sending  their 
names  and  addresses,  hence  their  queries  are  not  answered. 

P.  A.  J.  says  ;  "  A  few  years  i^o  a  popular  man  in  this  district  sat  to  a  photo- 
grapher, who  made  tlie  picture  copyright ;  now  the  gentleman  has  given  me 
permission  to  make  an  enlargement  from  it.  I  wrote  to  the  photographer, 
asking  a  loan  of  the  negative,  ami  ofl'ering  to  pay  something  for  its  use, 
instead  of  having  to  copy  a  print.  The  photographer  refused  to  lend  the 
negative  and  threatens  proceedings  if  I  copy  a  print,  as  he  says  it  is  his  copy- 
right. Can  I  get  into  trouble  as  tlie  sitter  has  given  nie  permission?" — If 
the  copyright  belongs  to  the  jiliotographer  the  sitter  has  no  riglit  in  the 
matter  at  all.  His  permission  to  cojiy  will  not  in  any  way  free  you  from 
responsibility. 

Alf  Sims  says  :  "I  have  just  made  up  some  collodion  for  enamelling  prints, 
using  six  grains  of  pyroxyline  to  each  ounce  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
ether  and  methylated  spirit ;  but  wlieu  the  film  is  dry  on  the  glass  it  is 
opaque  like  ground  glass  instead  of  being  transparent.  On  making  up  a 
small  quantity,  using  the  same  pyroxyline  and  ether,  but  pure  alcohol 
instead  of  the  methylated,  the  film  dried  perfectly  transparent.  I  saw  in  a 
copy  of  the  Journal  some  time  back  that  methylated  spirit  would  do  very 
well  for  enamel  coUoilion,  but  evidently  it  will  not." — Methylated  alcohol 
will  do  quite  well  for  the  purpose,  but  our  correspondent  has  evidently  been 
using  what  is  known  as  "  methylated  finish  ;"  that  is,  the  spirit  in  w-hich  a 
certain  proportion  of  resin  is  dissolved.  When  thus  prejiared  it  can  be 
vended  without  a  license.  Finish  is  of  no  use  for  collodion,  but  methylated 
spirit  minus  the  resin  answers  perfectly. 


Messrs.  Kemi'sall  &  Briginshaw  send  us  a  highly  ornate  calendar  printed 
in  colours  and  nicely  framed  for  wall  decoration. 

From  the  proprietors  of  The  Camera  we  have  received  their  useful  Photo- 
grapher's Diary  and  Desk  Book,  which  also  contains  formula;  and  hints  in 
practice. 

We  have  also  to  acknowledge  two  other  calendars,  one  from  Messrs. 
Arundel  &  Marshall,  Hoxtou,  and  one  from  Mr.  Thomas  Fletcher,  of  gas- 
heating  celebrity. 

The  Calendar  of  Messrs.  McGhie  &  Co.,  of  Glasgow,  for  1890,  is  illustrated 
by  a  most  admirable  engraving  printed  in  America.  This  in  itself  will  ensure 
the  safe  preservation  of  the  Calendar. 

Birmingham  Photoghaphic  Society. — The  annual  exhibition  of  members' 
work  will  be  held  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Temple-street,  Birmingham,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next  week.  Open  from  ten  a.m.  to  teu  p.m.  each 
day.     A  lantern  display  each  evening  at  half-past  seven. 

We  have  received  Tylar's  Practical  Hints  and  Calendar  for  1890,  the 
calendar  portion  of  which  makes  capital  reading,  for  opposite  to  each  day  is 
some  bit  of  proverbial  philosophy  condensed  in  the  space  of  one  line,  some  of 
them  being  exceedingly  appropriate.  Interspersed  with  the  "hints"  is  a 
compendious  price  list  of  Mr.  Tylar's  specialities. 

Messrs.  J.  &  li.  Dodsworth,  Cannon  -  street  -  road,  K.,  have  sent  us  a 
sample  of  a  new  aud  cheap  blotting  paper  that  they  are  introducing  for 
pliotographers'  use,  alleged  to  be  quite  free  from  injurious  cheiiiicals.  The 
advantages  claimed  for  it  over  the  ordinary  blotting  are,  that  it  will  not  tear 
so  readily,  though  really  more  absorbent  of  moisture,  and  it  gives  oft'  no  fluff 
to  adhere  to  the  prints,  which  two  qualities,  together  with  its  low  ]irice,  ought, 
they  consider,  to  guarantee  its  universal  adoption. 

The  late  Father  Perry. — Such  uews  as  has  been  received  from  the  Eclipse 
expeditions  wliich  left  this  country  is  clouded  with  the  sad  announcement  of 
the  death  of  Father  Peny,  who  appears  to  have  obtained  some  ob.servation.s, 
and  made  several  successful  exposures,  with  the  foui--iuch  lens  and  the  twenty- 
inch  mirror ;  but  the  development  of  the  negatives  was  not  carried  out,  possibly 
owing  to  the  illness  of  the  distinguished  astronomer.  Stephen  Joseph  Perry 
was  liorn  in  London  in  1833,  and,  after  studying  at  the  Catholic  .colleges  at 
Douai  and  Rome,  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1853.  Until  1860  he  went 
through  a  special  course  of  mathematics  at  Paris,  and  then  was  appointed 
Profe-ssor  aud  Director  of  the  Observatory  at  Stonyhnrst  College.  The  only 
occasions  on  which  he  has  been  alisent  from  Stonyhurst  for  any  length  of  time 
were  for  studying  theology  at  St.  Beuno's  College  (four  years)  and  to  take  part 
in  scientific  expeditions.  Among  these  expeditions  were  the  magnetic  survey 
of  France  in  1868-69;  the  transits  of  Venus  in  1874  and  1882,  when  he  was 
stationed  at  Kergueleu  and  Madagascar  respectively  ;  and  the  eclipses  of  1886, 
1887,  and  1889  at  the  West  Indies,  Russia,  and  Salut  Isles.  He  was  elected 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1869,  aud  of  the  Royal  Society  iu 
1874,  and  belonged  to  several  other  le!irne<l  societies.  His  death  will  be  a 
sulijeot  of  great  regret,  not  only  to  the  small  circle  of  students  at  Stonyhurst 
wliose  affections  he  liad  won,  but  to  men  of  all  classes  in  North  Lancashire, 
and  certainly  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  value  of  his  scientific  work. 
Father  Perry  died  on  the  27th  ultimo,  and  his  body  was  taken  to  Demerara 
in  H.M.S.  Comus, — En;jlish  Medumic. 
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CO.N'CERNIXG  PATENTS  AND  THADE  MARKS'. 

Much  nuitorial  ff)r  the  compilation  ^f  a  imxloratoly  reliable 
ooiu[>encliitm  of  law  relating  to  |iatei)U«,  designs,  antl  tnulo 
nuu-Jcs  it  to  be  picked  up  in  thoae  law  courts  in  which  dispntc<l 
cases  are  brought  for  adjadication.  We  say  "  n)o<lcratcly  re- 
liable," for,  alas !  the  law,  in  its  practice,  in  far  from  lieintj  an 
exact  tcienoe,  whatever  it  may  be  in  theory,  and  one  Jud^'o 
does  not  alwmya  agree-  with  another,  •vrn  when  a  caac  baa  been 
argued  before  both. 

Some  of  these  disputed  ca»c>t,  whicii  ii.ivc  recently  been  re- 
ported in  the  Ofieial  Patent  JvHmal,  have  formed  the  baaee  on 
which  a  Diy^tt  of  the  Patfitt,  D'fijn,  and  Tr>i<U  .\f'irk  Cati  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  T.  .V.  C.  Hanipson,  and  e«lited  by  Mr.  John 
Cutler,  lioth  Barristcr»«t-law.  From  this,  we  in  turn  shall 
here  make  a  farther  and  rather  brief  "  Digest,"  selecting  caaes 
in  which  a  principle  is  inrolTcd  thM  may  aptly  compare  with 
tboae  which  obtain  in  photographic  cases,  and  these  ^ 

the  reader  will  of  coune  apply  to  any  special  pli' 
invention  or  diaoorery  in  which  he  i^  interested. 

The  effect  of  a  disclaimer  is,  that  wlicrc  a  portion  of  a  speci- 
tion  is  disclaimed  it  »  a  notiAeation  to  the  public  that  they 
'  do  what  ia  ao  diadaimad. 

regard  to  a  Diadoaore,  it  was  objected  to  a  pxtent  that 
I  Fktaotee  had  not  diacloaed  all  the  knowledge  he  poasessed, 
>  admitting  in  eridenca  that  he  had  in  his  mind  a  substitute 
I  part  of  bin  invention  which  he  subaetjuently  ]>atented. 
Patentee  exi)laine'l  that  at  the  date  of  the  patent  he  did 
not  think  the  nubntitute  equally  good,  and  that  thou^'h  he  had 
patented  it,  he  had  now  returned  to  the  original.  The  Judge 
held  that  this  did  not  invalidate  the  patent. 

When,  in  a  oaae  of  OppoaitioD,  the  Opponent  has  aaaisted  in 
developing  theimantioa  oadar  the  instructions  of  the  Applicant, 
the  patent  will  be  granted  to  the  .\pplicant  alone.  The  Comp 
troller  had  directed  a  patent  to  be  se)ile<i  to  the  Applicant  and 
Opponent  jointly,  but  on  an  ^>pea]  to  the  Law  Officer  the  patent 
was  directed  to  be  sealed  to  AppHeaot. 

An  inventor  may,  prerioua  to  taking  out  a  patent  for  any 
rarention,  speak  of  the  end  to  be  scrvol  by,  or  the  result  or 
purport  of  such  invention  without  invalidating  a  subsequent 
patent  for  it,  provided  ho  does  not  discloao  the  means  by 
which  he  attains  such  result ;  and  here,  and  in  this  connexion, 
we  state,  although  not  on  the  aatbority  of  this  Digttt,  in  which 
the  qoestion  is  not  raised,  bat  oo  that  of  a  well-known  patent 
expert,  that  an  inventioa  may  be  shown  to  one  or  two  persons 
pcwions  to  patenting  it,  but  nothing  that  has  been  shown  to 
aeven  paaons,  or  at  any  meeting  at  wliich  seven  or  more 


persons  were  present,  can  .-ifterwards  form  the  subject  of  * 
valid  i>atcnt,  this  being  held  to  Ic  puLlieatiou,  for  it  is  an 
axiom  in  this  country  that  the  thing  to  be  patented  must  not 
have  lieen  previously  published. 

If  a  jwrson  makes  a  drawing  of  a  machine  without  having 
described  it,  and  such  drawing  l>e  publislicd  in  a  book,  if 
that  drawing  Ijc  one  wliicli  any  machinist  would  imdcrstand 
and  make  from  it  a  machine,  then  cannot  a  patent  be  taken 
out  in  respect  of  a  nutchinc  subatautially  the  same. 

A  prior  specification  dealing  with  analogous  matter,  but  not 
describing  a  practical  mode  of  producing  the  patented  article, 
is  belli  not  to  have  anticipated  the  later  invention. 

A  combination  of  known  mechanical  appliances  and  prin- 
ciples to  attain  a  combination  of  results  leiig  sought  fur,  but 
not  prc^-iously  obtained,  in  a  machine  in  common  use,  is  held 
to  amount  to  a  new  result  and  the  doctrine  of  mechanical 
equivalents  applie<l. 

.\  license  to  iisc  a  patentcil  invention  is  held  to  authorise 
such  licensee  to  use  it  at  all  places  of  business  which  may  by 
him,  or  his  firm,  be  started  elsewhere.  In  the  c.ise  cited  the 
plaintiff  contended  that  the  license  only  authorised  the  de- 
fendants to  manufacture  a  certain  article  at  a  definite  )>lace 
in  connexion  with  the  business  of  the  original  licensees ;  but 
the  Judge  held  that  the  defendants,  as  carrying  on  the  original 
business  of  the  licensees  at  a  certain  place,  were  entitled  to 
start  other  businesses  elsewhere,  and  to  apply  the  ])atent  to 
articles  mauufacturetl  by  them  in  such  other  businesses. 

In  rcganl  to  general  public  knowledge :  In  a  case  in  which 
the  plaintiff  took  out  a  smnmons  for  particulars,  asking  that 
the  dufcudant.s  give  pages  and  lines  in  support  of  alleged 
aUtlCt^tiou,  it  was  ultimately  held  by  the  Court  of  Appeal 
that  it  is  not  necessary  or  proper  for  a  defendant  who  relics  on 
general  public  knowledge  as  an  objection  to  a  patent  to  state 
in  his  jMirticulars  of  objections  the  books  or  publications  which 
contain  that  knowledge,  but  that  such  geueral  jxiblic  knowledge 
must  1)0  provetl  by  ordinary  evidence,  with  reference  to  well- 
known  books  if  necessary. 

An  invention  in  a  previous  specification  described  but  not 
claimed  is  held  to  bo  proof  of  previous  publication. 

A  patentee  cannot  amend  by  striking  out  his  original  claim 
and  inserting  a  claim  for  a  subordinate  arrangement  described 
in  his  specification.  The  Comptroller-General  refused  to  allow 
this  to  be  done,  and  the  Attorney -General  confirmed  his 
decision. 

Where  the  directions  contained  in  the  B|)ecification  are 
sufficient  to  enable  a  person  having  a  reasonably  competent 
knowledge  of  the  subject  and  reasonably  competent  skill  to- 
makc  the  article  without  further  invention,  though  it  mifrlit  bo 
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that  some  trial  and  cxpcrimeut  are  required,  it  is  held  by  the 
Court  of  Api)eiil  that  the  hpecificatiou  is  sufficient. 

An  application  of  an  old  or  known  article  to  an  analogous 
purpose  is  not  subject  matter  for  a  valid  j>atent. 

Threata  of  an  action  to  restrain :  Threats  made  by  a 
solicitor's  letter  are  sufficient  grounds  for  an  action  ;  and  the 
fact  that  a  person  making  threats  refrains  from  bringing  an 
action  to  assert  his  rights  is  very  material  on  a  motion  for  an 
inlrrim  injunction.  The  right  of  action  for  threats  given  by 
the  Patents  Act  (1883,  Sec.  32)  is  taken  away  by  the  com- 
mencement of  an  action  for  infringement  commenced  and 
prosecuted  with  duo  diligence.  Where  an  action  for  threats 
is  brought,  and  a  cross  action  for  infringement,  some  arrange- 
ment should  be  made  in  order  to  avoid  incurring  unnecessary 
costs  by  trying  the  same  action  in  two  different  forms. 

A  discrepancy  between  tlie  provisional  and  complete  specifi- 
cations as  amended  is  held  a  fatal  variance.  In  a  case  tried  it 
was  held  ou  appeal  that  in  a  certain  particular  there  was  a 
discrepancy  between  the  provisional  and  complete  specifications 
that  the  amendment  had  extended  the  scope  of  the  invention, 
and,  therefore,  that  the  patent  was  bad. 

Into  matters  involving  cases  of  design  we  'do  not  consider  it 
neccs.sary  to  enter,  these  not  being  of  such  special  interest  to 
photographers  as  those  relating  to  Patents  and  Trade  Marks. 
Concerning  the  latter  we  have  only  to  saj-  that — 

Any  word  descriptive  of  the  article  to  which  it  is  sought  to 
be  applied  is  not  capable  of  being  registered  as  a  Trade  Mark. 

The  common  name  of  an  article  in  a  European  countrj'  can- 
not, on  the  impoi-tatiou  of  the  artiele  into  England,  be  registered 
as  a  fancy  word  for  such  article. 

A  geographical  term  is  held  not  to  be  a  good  Trade  Mark. 
A  case  in  which  the  name  of  a  factory  or  locality  where  certain 
goods  were  made  was  unsuitable  and  not  capable  of  being 
registered. 

When  a  mark  has  been  on  the  register  as  a  mark  used  before 
the  13th  August,  1875,  for  a  long  time,  and  persons  who  might 
have  given  evidence  on  the  subject  arc  dead,  evidence  to  show 
that  the  mark  was  not  used  before  that  date,  by  a  person 
seeking  to  expunge  the  mark,  will  be  received  with  caution. 


ACID  SOLUTIONS  OF  "HYPO." 
It  is  an  M  experiment  that  prints  immersed  straight  from  the 
printing  frame  into  a  recently  acidified  solution  of  "  hypo " 
will  become  toned  by  the  aid  of  sulphur,  and  the  "  toning  bj' 
sulphur,"  which  the  old  combined  toning  and  fi.King  batli 
brought  about,  was  the  great  cause  of  the  downfall  of  a  process 
that  was  at  once  beautiful  and  easy,  that  undoubtedly  per- 
mitted permanent  prints  to  be  obtained  by  its  aid,  but  which, 
unfortunately  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  produced  tones  as 
evanescent  as  they  were  beautiful.  We  are  convinced  that  a 
thorougli  investigation  of  the  subject,  even  at  this  day,  when 
processes  of  known  absolute  permanency  exist,  would  be  fruitful 
in  valuable  practical  results.  We  fear,  however,  that  such  an 
investigation  is  (piite  improbable,  from  the  very  fact  that  the 
initial  facts  of  the  decomposition  of  the  "hypo"  itself — tlie 
tliiosiilphate  of  soda,  to  give  its  chemical  designation  —are  not 
yet  accurately  determined  or  agreed  upon.  Some  brief  allu- 
sions to  recent  experiments  and  theories  will  not  be  without 
their  use  to  those  who  desire  to  consider  the  bearings  of  a 
question  which,  from  the  earliest  days,  has  been  of  paramount 
interest  to  photography  and  photographers. 
Quoting  from  an  abstract  (in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemica 


Society)  of  a  paper  by  Berthclot,  wc  read  that  "  thiosulphates, 
as  is  well-known,  are  decomposed  by  acids  with  liberation  of 
sulphurous  anhydride  and  precipitation  of  8uli)hur.  The 
sulphur,  however,  exists  in  different  allotropic  modifications, 
tlie  sulph\u'ous  anhydride  reacts  with  the  liberated  thiosul- 
phuric  acid  before  it  has  time  to  decompose  and  forms  thionic 
acids,  and  the  latter  are  partially  dissociated  by  water.  It 
follows  that  the  final  state  of  the  system  is  a  condition  of 
equilibrium  between  many  reactions."  Tliis,  without  being: 
very  detailed,  supplies  a  sufticiently  concise  general  idea  of  a, 
reaction  wliicli  must  always  present  itself  for  consideration  in 
the  cases  where  "  sulphur  toning  "  is  concerned.  If,  however, 
we  turn  in  the  same  journal  to  an  explanation  of  the  results 
of  tlie  same  reaction — the  mixing  of  thiosulphate  of  soda 
solution  and  acid — we  find  a  very  different  explanation  offered 
by  another  writer,  Herr  W.  Vaubel.  He,  after  detailing  a 
variety  of  experiments  and  deducing  tlie  formula;  of  the  resulting 
compounds,  concludes  that  "the  decomposition  of  thiosulphuric 
acid  is  not  the  simple  one  gcuci-ally  believed,  but  that  the  first 
phase  is  a  decomposition  into  hydrogen  sulphide  and  sulphuric 
anhydride,  which  tlien  further  react  on  each  other.  The 
various  reactions  taking  place  would  then  be  expressed  by 
the  equations — 

(I.)  HsS,0,,=  HjS-i-S03 
(II.)  H2S-f-S0,,  =  S0j-f  S-f  HjO 
(III.)  2  HaS-t-SO,  =  3S-i-2  HaO 
(IV.)  3HjS-hS03  =  4S-t-3  HjO.' 

This  chemist,  in  making  his  experiments,  treated  the  thio- 
sulphate in  a  large  flask  with  acids  of  different  degrees  of  con- 
centration— sometimes  at  ordinaiy  temperatures,  at  otlier  times 
by  tlie  application  of  heat — and  always  left  the  results  of  the 
reaction  to  further  react  upon  themselves  for  several  hours, 
ultimately  diluting  them  with  water  Itefore  determining  the 
composition  of  the  constituents  of  the  liquid.  This  method  is 
found  fault  witli  by  Herr  G.  Vortman,  who,  to  avoid  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  ill-effects  of  such  a  method,  heats  the  thio- 
sulphate solution  to  boiling  point,  with  either  more  or  less  than; 
the  theoretical  quantity  of  the  dilute  acid  or  solution  of  tho' 
metallic  salt  in  a  small  flask,  and  sends  through  the  liquid  a 
slow  stream  of  either  carbonic  anhydride  or  hydrogen  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  experiment,  with  tlie  object  of  re- 
moving the  sulphurous  anhydride  formed  from  the  reaction, 
and  preventing  its  oxidation  in  the  vessel  by  the  oxygen  of  the- 
air.  He  then  examines  the  contents  of  the  flask  for  the  other- 
products.  Now,  although  Herr  Vaubel  replies  to  this  papery 
insisting  upon  the  correctness  of  his  views,  it  must  bo  evident 
to  any  one  with  but  a  slight  knowledge  of  chemistry  that  the 
contact  of  atmospheric  oxygen  and  these  easily  oxidisable  com- 
pounds must  tend  to  vitiate  the  determination  of  the  results  of 
the  prior  reaction. 

To  turn  to  Herr  Vortman's  results  we  again  find  something 
different  from  either  Berthelot  or  Vaubel,  as  he  obtains  o.xygen 
as  one  of  the  factors  of  the  reaction.  "  The  initial  decomposition, 
of  thiosulphuric  acid  is  expressed  by  the  equation,  2  H^SjOs  = 
2  HjS  -t-  0.^  -f  2  SO^ ;  the  end  products  varying  with  the  nature  of' 
the  acid  or  metallic  salt  present.  In  the  case  of  the  presence 
of  metals,  such  as,  for  example,  silver,  whose  sulphides  are  in- 
soluble in  acids,  a  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  silver  is  foi-med,, 
and  the  oxygen  reacts  either  with  the  sulphurous  anhydride 
with  the  formation  of  sidphuric  acid,  or  with  a  portion  of  the 
undecom posed  sodium  thiosulphate  with  the  formation  of  tetra- 
thionate  or  pentathionate ;  the  last  reaction,  however,  ensues 
only  in  those  cases  in  which  either  an  excess  of  thiosulphate  is. 
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present,  or  the  metallic  salt  uudcrgoe«  reduction  from  a  higher 
to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation." 

It  is  quite  evident  that,  aasuming  the  theory  of  the  last  para- 
graph to  be  correct,  a  plausible  way  for  accounting  for  the 
colouration  of  a  print  by  acid  hypo  might  be  suggested  by 
likening  the  action  of  the  silver  sulphide  thus  formed  to  that 
of  metaDic  silver,  and  its  selective  precipitation  in  wet  coUo- 
"  II  development.     Whatjver  the  true  explanation  of  this  and 

..ilar  phenomena  may  be,  it  is  evident  from  the  i|uotationa 
ire  make  that  we  are  still  far  from  Xmua  able  to  form  a  true 
working  hypotheds  regartling  the  old  snlphur  toning. 


Miiocs  nmoin*  have  been  afloat  vith  reference  to  the  financial 

succea  of  the  late  Paris  Erpomticm.    One  thing  is  'now  certain, 

namely,  that  the  English  guarantors  in  eonnexion  with  the  enterpriie, 

will  not  he  edkd  upon  for  a  eontribation.    The  final  meetiiig  ot  the 

rxaontive  Cooneil  of  the  I<riii«h  Seetioa  was  held  one  day  last  week, 

a  the  Prveidcnt,  Sir  Polvdore  de   Keyter,  snnouDced   tbst  the 

:.   .uicil  would  be  able  to  meet  all  its  UabilititM  without  making  any 

call  whatever  open    the  guarantors';  therefore  the  bond*  they  so 

•'■•mmioily  gave  would  be  handed  back  to  them.    Much  of  the  iuectas 

'  be  Brituh  Section,  if  not  the  whole  of  it,  wa«  due  to  BIr.  Tmenan 

M,  the  ahfe  Secmtary  of  the  Soeiety  of  .\rts.     Mr.  Wood,  ss 

:iy  of  o«r  naders  are  aware,  i<  an  aricnt  amateur  photographer, 

rafore  then  is  little  wonder  that  British  photography  was  not  di*- 

red  at  a  disadvantage. 

-nAL  photographic  exhibitors  in  the  late  Frendi  Exhibition,  to 
•m  were  awarded  guld  or  silver  asodals,  have  been  eomplaining 
>t  a  ehaig*  sboold  bs  made  for  them.    This  is  not  the  first  time 
that  a  nmilar  thing  has  oecnned  at  prsvloiu  exhibitions,  though,  we 
are  pr>ad  to  say,  not  in  an  fiaglish  intsi—tionsi  one.    However,  each 
priia  giiasr  gsU  a  diploaa,  whidh,  to  aoit  p«op)e,  is  the  more  valu- 
able part  of  ^  howMtr,  and/aesiWIfs  of  the  medaU,  plated  or  gilded 
as  the  case  may  he,  an  to  b«  had  for  sssaQ  <ians.  Aft«r  all,  those  who 
<><«ke  use  of  the  nndals  they  hav«  gained  fur  bosinea*  parposes  do  not 
:ally  exhibit  tbi>  medals  thsinsilws,  but  electrutyprs  from  th<.-m, 
that,  practically,  replicas  ars  to  them  a*  usef ol  as  the  originals. 


Hbbs  i<  an  intere«tLo|<  point  in  wwinswiQ  witli  lantern  matten.  \ 
kunp  with  •ev«'ral  wick*,  and  boraiag  paraiBn  oil,  wa*  u*ed  s  few 
evc^s^iinMinalaige  and  lofty  room  in  which  a  goodly  company  wss 
swrsiitili  i1  The  lamp,  though  in  skilled  hands,  coold  not  be  made  to 
yield  a  good  IvUt.  If  the  wiekM  ware  turned  low  then  was  no  hght, 
and  the  lamp  omitted  UBplssnant  faoses.  If  they  wen  adjusted  at 
their  normal  beiKbt  the  lamp  snakad  badly,  and  the  light,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  was  yellow  snd  poor.  Pnviow  to  attempting;the  exhibi- 
tion, the  lamp  bad  been  trimmed  and  tried,  when  it  was  found  to 
work  quite  satisfactorily.  So  it  did  next  day,  when  sgain  tried,  sl- 
thongb  it  had  not  been  touched  sinn  the  previous  night.  The  maker 
of  the  appaiatns,  when  appealed  to,  seeunntcd  for  the  trouble  by 
saying  it  arose  from  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  in  the  stmosphen  of  the 
-  om,  owing  to  the  number  of  people  praent '. 


FnsacB  meteorolngi^t^,  it  appean,  have  just  dlsoovoed  that  the 
Eiffel  Tower  will  prove  fsr  mon  vslaablv  to  them  for  observation  than 
v4  at  fint  imaginsd.  Indeed,  it  is  said  thst  it  possssssa  moat  of  the 
Irantagwof  an  obsarvatoiy  built  upon  a  mountain.  In  eonfirmatian 
'  this,  it  is  stated  that,  rseently,  while  a  seven  frost  prevailed  in  the 
'y,  a  strong  warm  breese  was  blowing  at  the  summit  of  the  tower, 
r-.d  it  wss  three  days  hefon  this  tempersturv  resched  the  grooad 
'  DO  elevated  observatory  could  such  direct  vertical  observations  he 
*de  ss  hen.  Photogrsphy  will  be  pnssed  into  service  at  this  ele- 
•  •-'  '^-'•'"tn  as  s  matter  oiif  course. 


them,  have  always  been  a  desideratum.  If  an  ordinsrj-  negative  be 
stripped  from  the  glass  on  to  a  gelatine  film— the  plan  usually  adopted 
— a  reversed  negative  is  obtained  which  is  all  that  can  be  desired. 
But  such  a  negative,  however  thin  the  gelatine  may  Ije,  is  useless 
again  for  silver  printing,  if  great  sharpness  be  an  essential.  With 
negatives  on  celluloid  films,  it  was  claimed  for  them,  when  they  were 
first  introduced,  that  they* would  yield  impressions  equally  sharp  from 
whichever  side  they  were  printed.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as 
every  one  is  aware  who  has  tried  the  experiment.  The  film  now  being 
introduced  by  the  Eastman  Company  is  so  exceedingly  thin  and  trans- 
parent that  prints  csn  be  made  either  from  the  front  or  the  back  of 
the  negatives  without  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  shaqmess. 
This  will  prove  a  great  convenience  to  collotype  workers  and  others. 
Unfortunately  the  new  film  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  ordinary  film 
carriers,  except  for  the  smaller  sizes.  For  the  larger  sizes,  at  present 
it  must  be  used  with  the  roll  holder. 


OsB  would  imagine^that  really  good  carbon  pictures,  of  the  panel 
size,  on  opal  glass,  mounted  with  a  hinged  back  of  cardboard  to  sup- 
port them,  when  sold  retail  for  one  shilling  and  sixpence,  could  not 
prove  very  remunentive  to  the  producer,  particularly  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that,  before  the  pictures  reach  the  hands  of  the  retailer,  there 
have  been  two,  if  not  more,  profits  upon  them.  Such,  however,  is  the 
price  we  see  these  pictures  marked  at  in  a  fancy  stationer's  window. 
We  well  nmember  the  time,  and  that  only  a  few  years  back,  when 
the  glass  alone,  and  that,  too,  of  an  inferior  quality,  could  not  be 
obtained  for  three  times  the  amount  now  charged  for  the  pictures  and 
mounting  oompleta,     Such  is  the  effect  of  all-round  competition. 

NoTBiico  exempUSes,  in  a  practical  way,  the  difference  in  the  time  of 
exposun  with  different  prooeases  better  than  a  picture  in  which  a 
clock  is  indiided.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  differfbce  in  a  clock  face, 
as  rendered  in  a  modem  photogrsph,  when  compared  with  a  similar 
object  in  an  ancient  one.  In  the  days  of  the  calotype,  for  example, 
when  the  exposun  for,  say,  a  church  was,  perhaps,  fmm  a  quarter  to 
half  an  hour,  both  the  hand:*  of  the  clock  were  blurred,  the  minute 
(<oe  being  <|uite  lost  through  its  movement.  In  the  collodion  days  the 
hour  hand  was  slisrply  rendered,  but  the  minute  hand  was  much 
blurred.  Indeed,  it  was  easy  to  see,  by  the  length  of  the  blurring, 
what  had  U'en  the  time  of  exposure.  In  the  modem  negative  both 
hands  c^  a  church  clock  an  nndered  with  equal  distinctness. 


'■t  can  fa*  at  once  employed    -  lirect  ones,  as  hi  silver 
'  crscd  one*  in  such  mechanical  pro(S;sses  as  require 


THE  NEW  ROLLABLi:  FILM  OF  THE  EASTMAN 
COMPANY. 
Rt'icoms  of  the  advent  of  a  new  transparent  film,  sufficiently  plastic 
to  be  ruUed  away  on  a  spool,  but  requiring  no  stripping  or  special 
after  trsatmont  whatever,  have  for  some  time  past  been  flying  around ; 
but  the  jubilee  of  photography  has  come  and  gone,  and  it  is  an  appro- 
priate achievement  for  the  first  dawn  of  the  second  half  century  of 
o'nrBC4<^soguratc  such  an  important  sdvance  in  film  photogrsphy 
ss  the  new  rollable  film  of  the  Eastman  Company.  \  few  samples, 
it  is  trae,  were  in  the  hands  of  some  privilegt>d  work>'rs  before  the 
pp.-scnt  year,  but  the  0th  of  January  last,  at  the  Camera  Club,  saw  its 
official  presentation  to  the  photographic  world  under  the  chaperonage 
of  Mr.  Walker. 

As  I  was  one  of  the  privileged  few  who  were  permitted  to  make 
the  <Mmtantc'»  aoquintanoe  nrmit  la  lettre,  a  short  account  of  my 
experiences  may  be  of  use  to  intending  workers. 

Celluloid  is  the  material  of  which  the  substratum  or  support  is 
formed ;  there  is  no  novelty  in  this,  for  many  years  ago  the  same 
material  was  proposed  by  Parkes  as  a  substitute  for  glass,  and  the 
numerous  samples  of  ceUuluid  films,  prepared  both  by  lilnglish  and 
American  dealers,  an  now  well  known.  The  new  departure  of  the 
Eastman  Company,  who,  by  the  way,  prepsre  their  own  celluloid, 
consltu  in  the  excessive  thinness  of  the  film— the  average  thickness  of 
several  pieces  wheu  coated  with  emulsion  guaging,  I  find,  only  two 
and  a  half  thousandths  of  an  inch,  or.  in  other  words,  it  would  take 
four  hundred  of  them  to  make  up  a  packet  one  inch  in  thickness. 

.\  natural  sequence  of  this  thinners  is  its  great  pliability,  so  that  it 
can  be  easily  wound  on  a  s]kioI  fur  u-e  in  a  roll  holder. 
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1  can  srcak  very  lii<;l)Iy  of  llio  rapidity  of  the  emulsion  with  wliich 
these  transparent  films  are  coated,  for  it  may  be  considered  as  equal 
to  that  on  any  of  our  instantaneous  dry  plates,  and  has  permitted  me 
to  do  hand-camera  -worii  with  an/-12  stop  dining  the  last  and  present 
months. 

A  striking  proof  of  tlio  weakness  of  the  light  at  this  time  of  year 
is  shown  on  some  of  my  exposures,  owing  to  the  use  of  a  wide-angled 
lens;  the  image  of  the  sun  has  fallen  on  the  film,  hut  so  poor  was  it 
in  actinic  rays,  that  it  was  actually  unable  to  cause  reversal  of  the 
image,  but  is  represented  on  the  negative  by  a  black  disc. 

It  has  always  been  usual  to  ascriba  the  ron-.^tripping  teudencies  of 
the  older  film  to  tlie  developer,  and  undoubtedly  some  developers  had 
n  greater  tanning  effect  upon  the  soluble  gelatine  substratum  than 
Others.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  draw1)ack,  for  it  takes  lime  when 
one  has  once  become  accustomed  to  a  certain  form  of  developer  to 
have  to  study  all  at  once  ihejinesses  of  another.  In  the  present  film 
no  such  necessity  arises,  for  it  can  be  treated  exactly  like  any  other 
dry  plate,  and  I  liave  found  it  amenable  to  any  form  of  development. 
When  hard  pressed  with  ammonia  it  lias,  like  many  Auieriean  emul- 
sions, a  tendency  to  give  green  fog,  and  therefore,  in  cases  of  hand- 
camera  or  instantaneous  work,  it  would  be  best  to  discard  the  ammonia 
and  use  the  fi.ved  alkalies. 

Although  when  first  cut  off  from  the  spool  the  celluloid  has  a 
tendency  to  curl,  the  sensitive  side  being  inward?,  the  moment  it  is 
immersed  in  water  the  gelatine  swells  and  the  film  straightens  out  and 
becomes  fairly  flat,  so  that  I  find  it  perfectly  possible  to  place  the  film 
directly  in  the  developer  without  first  soaking  it,  manipulating  it  as  if 
I  were  exciting  ordinary  silver  paper.  Even  if  it  should  not  lay  quite 
flat  at  first  it  is  only  a  matter  cf  time,  to  allow  the  gelatine  to 
become  properly  swollen— indeed,  a  prolonged  washing  sometimes 
causes  the  films  to  curl  with  tlie  gelatine  outwards.  To  provide 
against  any  such  ditficulty  arising  the  Eastman  Company  sell  a  special 
glass-bottomed,  wooden,  developing  tray,  provided  with  slips  of  wood 
to  hold  the  film  down.  I  have,  however,  found  no  necessity  for  such  a 
dish,  at  least  not  for  small  sizes,  but  the  economy  effected  in  quantity 
of  developer  renders  sucli  a  dish  highly  advisable. 

One  cannot  better  describe  the  operations  of  developing,  fixing,  and 
subsequent  wa.'-hing  the  celluloids  than  saying  that  exactly  the  same 
procedure  may  be  followed  as  if  ordinary  dryplates  were  being  manipu- 
lated. It  ij  only  in  the  subsequent  drjing  of  the  films  that  some 
little  extra  precautions  are  necessary.  The  emulsion  that  is  placed  on 
the  celluloid  strips,  on  drying,  naturally  contracts,  and  tends  to  make 
the  film  curl  up.  The  fact  that  they  are  rolled  on  the  spool  sensitive 
side  inwards  increases  this  permanent  set,  so  that  if  the.  washed  films 
are  simply  suspended  like  paper  from  one  corner,  on  drying  they  will 
curl  up  into  thia  spills  like  pencil  cases,  the  gelatine  being  inwards. 
These,  it  is  true,  can  be  rolled  out  the  reverse  way  around  a  wooden 
roller,  when  they  will  lie  perfectly  flat ;  but  still  the  tendency  to  curl 
Las  not  lieen  entirely  killed,  and  after  a  short  time,  if  not  left  under 
pressure,  they  will  begin  to  curl  again.  For  this  reasjn  I  prefer  to 
dry  the  films  in  a  flat  position.  The  gelatine  then  dries  with  a  per- 
manent set,  and  if  left  till  perfectly  dry  will  evince  no  tendency  to 
further  contract  and  pull  up  the  support.  A  treatment  with  glycerine 
has  been  advocated,  but  I  would  say,  above  all,  avoid  its  use  except  in 
the  driest  of  climates.  The  a<.ldition  of  this  substance  undoubtedly 
prevents  the  films  curling  up,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  keeps  the 
gelatine  always  in  a  moist  condition,  never  allowing  it  to  perfectly 
dry,  and  so  contract,  but  the  effect,  when  such  a  damp  film,  un- 
varnished, is  placed  in  contact  with  sensitised  silver  paper,  should 
rather  be  imagined  than  tried.  I  therefore  strongly  advi.»^e  workers  to 
dry  the  films_/f«^  My  own  method  is  to  pin  the  two  upper  corners  to 
a  shelf,  and  then  nip  the  bottom  edge  between  two  ])ieces  of  wood  that 
are  sprung  together  by  an  indiarubber  band,"  another  thin  strip  being 
placed  between  them  to  act  as  a  fulcrum.  The  weight  of  this  clip 
keeps  the  films  perfectly  taut,  and  when  quite  dry  they  will  be 
found  qtiite  flat  and  supple,  and  ready  at  once  for  the  printing  frame. 
So  much  for  the  merits  of  the  new  innovation.  Now  let  us  examine 
its  faults,  actual  and  possible.  The  possible  ones  are,  either  that  the 
celluloid  substratum  will  become  by  time  hard  and  brittle  and  refuse 
to  unroll,  or  it  may  gradually  decompose  and  turn  yellow,  or  shrivel 
up.  I  do  not  apprehend  much  danger  from  either  of  these  liypotheses. 
Celluloid  in  the  form  of  combs  and  other  household  articles"  has  been 


in  use  for  some  time  past,  and  I  have  not  as  yet  detected  any  sucB 
defects  in  it. 

Of  the  actual  faults  from  which  the  films  suffer  one  is  a  sort  of 
double  band  right  across  the  film,  having  all  the  appearance  of  a  join, 
which  is  occasionally  found  in  a  roll.  This,  if  it  happens  to  fall  un- 
luckily, entirely  destroys  this  negative  out  of  the  set.  Another 
defect  is  n  prevalence  of  tree-like  markings,  branching  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  pull.  They  do  not  always  appear,  but  if  they  do,  they 
make  themselves  very  evident  on  the  print.  From  a  somewhat  caiefiil 
examination  I  am  disposed  to  put  them  down  to  an  electrical  cause. 
The  markings  are  not  on  the  celluloid,  but  consist  of  reduced  silver  in 
the  gelatine  film,  and  only  appear  under  development.  I  had  at  first 
ascribed  them  to  a  voltaic  action  due  to  the  force  exerted  in  unn)lling 
the  film.  The  gelatine  is  in  close  contact,  under  pressure,  with  the 
celluloid,  and  it  is  then  forcibly  separated  from  it,  and  such  a  pro- 
ceeding should  very  well  set  up  a  galvanic  discharge.  This  theory  of 
mine  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  on  unrolling  the  latter  half  of 
my  spool  verj'  slowly  the  marks  were  much  minimised,  if  not  entirely 
avoided.  On  more  closely  examining  these  arborescent  markings  I 
find  this  theory  hardly  tenable,  for  if  it  were  correct  the  marks  should 
be  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  gelatine,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
back  of  the  celluloid,  but  on  examining  them  carefully  I  find  that 
they  are  on  the  inside  of  the  gelatine,  between  it  and  the  support, 
and  it  is  possible  to  scrape  sway  most  of  the  image  before  they  aru 
obliterated.  It  seems,  therefore,  impossible  that  the  unwinding  can 
have  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  A  suggestion  hiis  been  made  that 
they  may  be  caused  when  the  celluloid  is  stripped  from  the  glass  or 
other  support  on  which  it  is  coated,  but  even  this  theory  is  not  very 
tenable,  and  we  must  regard,  at  present  at  least,  the  cause  of  their 
appearance  as  non-proven. 

Another  defect,  and  one  sometimes  rather  prevalent,  is  that  of  small" 
bubbles  or  irregularities  in  the  celluloid  film  ;  these  raise  the  gelatine 
emulsion  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  surface,  and  when  rolled  up 
tightly  a  pressure  is  set  up  at  this  point,  and  under  development  it 
comes  out  as  a  black  spot,  and  standing  out  in  relief  above  the  rest  o? 
the  film,  looks  exactly  as  if  it  were  a  particle  of  black  dust  that  had 
fallen  on  and  stuck  to  the  film. 

These  ai'e  the  onlj'  two  defects  that  I  have  as  yet  met  with,  and 
both  of  them  should  be  easily  avoided  in  subsequent  batches.  It  would- 
be  too  much  to  expect  such  a  radical  novelty  as  the  present  roUable 
film  to  come  into  our  hands  quite  perfect,  and  there  are  very  few  of 
the  processes  at  present  most  popular  that  were  brought  out  in  so 
satisfactory  a  condition. 

We  have,  perhaps,  not  heard  the  last  word  of  film  photography,, 
but  the  Eastman  Company  can  be  congratulated  on  having  made  & 
very  decided  step  in  the  direction  of  perfection.       Lyonel  Clakk. 


"  ODD  JOBS." 

The  title  of  this  article  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  work  that 
is  not  usually  included  in  a  general  every-day  practice,  but  which  at 
some  time  or  other  the  photographer  is  called  upon  to  perform.  The 
most  disagreeable  of  any,  in  my  opinion,  is  post-mortem  photography. 
What  pleasure  people  can  find  in  looking  at  the  horrid  presentments 
so  frequently  made  is  past  my  comprehension,  but  such  photography 
has  to  be  done,  and  it  is  as  well  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Setting  aside- 
the  repugnance  most  photographers  have  to  the  work,  the  conditions 
imposed  are  often  trying  in  the  extreme,  from  a  photographic  point  of 
view,  as  regarding  the  size  of  the  room  and  quality  of  the  light.  The 
disinclination  one  has  to  handle  the  subject,  and  the  restrictions  of  a 
sentimental  nature  imported  into  the  proceedings  by  relatives  or 
friends,  often  hamper  the  successful  performance  of  this  class  of  work 
very  much.  It  has  to  be  done,  and  if  the  results  are  to  be  better 
than  a  horrid  nightmare,  we  must  smother  our  squeamishness,  and 
make  the  best  of  it.  The  following  hints  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use 
to  those  who  have  sufficiently  strong  nerves  to  undertake  work  of  this 
character.  As  a  preliminarj'  move,  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  cause 
of  death,  which  if  of  a  contagious  nature,  throw  up  the  job  without 
hesitation ;  if  not,  get  it  over  as  soon  as  may  be. 

Now  the  conditions  are  generally  that   the   subject  lies   on  an 
ordinary  bed  or  in  a  coflin.    The  first  is  the  best  for  the  photographer,. 
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u  with  the  assutance  of  an  attendant  the  body  may  be  ao  arranj^ 
that  a  fairly-  pleasant  picture  can  be  made.    One  arm  can  be  posed 
ontaida  the  oorerlet,  and  acceaeoriea  arranged  ao  that  a  sleeping  figure 
U  soggeated.    Now,  with  regard  to  the  lighting,  it  frequently  happens 
there  is  rery  little  daylight   available,  but   providing  there  it  a 
practicable  quantity,  the  results  arc  better  with  it  and  a  long  ex- 
poaure  than  with  artificial  light  and  shorter.    The  magnesium, or  flash 
Kgbt,  is  apt,  nnlesx  the  operator  has  had  considcmble  experience  with 
them,  to  prodoce  either  flat  effects  or  too  much  contrai^t,  it  not  always 
being  possible,  by  reason  of  the  sarroundingf,  of  firinir  them  off  to  the 
beat  advantage.    The  bed  or  eouch  on  which  the  body  lies  should  be 
wheeled  into  the  beat  posaible  position  with  regard  to  light  and  oon- 
TWiience  for  working.     The  preliminary  preparation  of  the  body 
ongfat  to  be  such  that  tho  eyes  and  month  are  dosed.     If,  unfor- 
tonately,  this  has  not  been  properly  effected,  an  improvement  may  be 
made  by  passing  a  narrow  tape  under  the  chin  aiwl  t  ving  it  tightly  over 
the  bead.    With  r«^aid  to  the  eyea,  tbej  will  haru  to  be  remedied  by 
the  retoucher  on  the  negatire.    Than  is  considerable  reluctance  with 
moat  people  to  take  any  atepa  of  tbia  kind,  but  the  attendant  will 
generally,  acting  under  yoor  direetioaa,  affurd  the  help.    The  idea 
you  wish  to  eonrey  is  that  of  a  sleepiag  person,  and  no  little  alteration 
of  this  kind  shonU  be  shirked.    A  pleasant,  life-like  appearance  is 
not  an  inrariable  raatdt,  take  what  tjonble  you  may,  but  such  pre- 
cautions will  make  •  much  more  agreeftble  picture  than  if  they  are 
neglected.    Supposing  tbe  aubjcct  ia  alraady  in  the  coffin,  nnles«  the 
friends  desire  the  sumitndinga  to  be  iaeloded  in  the  photograph  (but 
this  is  usually  left  to  tbe  discietioa  of  the  operator),  confine  the 
attention  to  the  face,  biding  all  traeas  of  the  coffin  by  drapery.    The 
cmmen  ahoold  be  plaeed  high  and  pointed  down,  or  tbe  head  of  the 
cuSb  raiaed,  as  tbe  caae  may  be,  parbaps  both.    A  view  of  the  face 
frooB  below  ia  not  making  tbe  baat  of  the  subject,  and  exaggeimles  the 
nn^easant  pecnliaritie*  of  the  expeme  of  the  moie  faTooratle  ones. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  tho  portrait  is 
very  unlike  the  living  person.     We  vn  probably  tnld  that  this  ia  the 
only  opportonity  of  getting  a  portiait  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  of  no  con- 
aeaoMea  to  tbe  pholqfrapber.ba  gate  paid,  and  there  his  interest  ceaars. 
Ia  most  caaaa  a  great  improTeasBt  ean  be  effected  by  rrproducing 
fi\«i  tbe  anginal  negative  and  (IwiabiBg  in  black  and  white.    The 
artist  can  than  by  retaimng  tbe  likaness  ao  alter  tbe  santMnding*  that 
•tead  of  a  tbing  to  shudder  at,  it  may  be  made  into  a  pleasant-look- 
„'  pictore,  that  can  be  copied  and  so  multiplied  at  disei«tioo,  or  re- 
produced in  any  way  that  may  be  tboogbt  desirable.    It  may  bo 
objected  that  people  will  not  run  to  tbe  expense.     Perhaps  some  will 
',  bat  by  distinctlT  fhowing  tbe  advantages  many  may  be  indoced 
have  tlie  imprnvtil  picture.    One  very  important  factor,  from  a 
i  point  of  view,  i»  to  aopply  tbe  photographs  promptly,  as  the 
of  tbe  friends  of  tba  deceased  persoo  soon  revert  to  the 
of  bow  tbey  appeared  when  living,  rather  than  of  the 
abott  tioM  tbey  were  on  view  afterwards;  and  every  week  makea 
yoor  post-mortem  pbotograpb  appear  less  like,  and  eoaseqnantly  le« 
favoorabl^  lookad  at.    We  will  now  leave  this  gmsaoma  snbject,  and 
take  another  of  a  somewhat  livelier  character — that  is,  pbologrmphing 
btnlding*,  masonry,  ke.,  for  legal  purpose*. 

Now  this  may  ba  quia  pViasant  out-of-door  work,  or  it  may  be 
such  that  the  pbotograpber  will  bold  bin  breath  and  rush  into  tbe 
open  air  at  tbe  firat  opportunity.  The  place  may  bo  dark,  damp,  and 
full  of  foal  odooia,  and  the  inhabitants  nuch  that  it  is  an  advisable 
precaution  to  leave  your  valuablea  at  home,  and  have  the  protection 
of  a  policeman.  Tbeae  dark,  onsavoary  subjects  have  occasionally  to 
be  photographed.  To  do  tbaa  tba  apparatus  used  Rhould  be  such 
that  can  be  quickly  pot  op  and  ramovcd,  and  no  loose  pieces  to  krak 
after,  and  be  provided  with  maaas  for  artificijil  light.  The  pboto- 
grapber  of  tbe  pceaent  day  baa  maaj  tluags  in  hiit  favour  as  compared 
witb  tba  old  wet  pkte  daya,  wbaa  aaeb  work  was  almost  dangeroos. 
I  remember  a  well-known  pbotognpher  who  was  invalided  for  a 
fortnight  after  one  of  tbaaa  axparieaees.  Wide-angle  lenses  are 
gMWially  nsccmary,  tba  work  being  aoetly  at  cloee  quarters.  Ixwk 
to  tba  Ims  Jost  bafoae  use  to  saa  tbat  it  is  not  dimmed  with  3onden;ed 
moialiiw,  aad  let  tbe  whole  apparatoa  be  carefully  enveloped  in  the 
foeaasiag  elotb  to  protect  it  from  dast,  which  during  the  demolition 
of  old  bedldiiiga  is  almost  suffocating,  and  will  penetrate  every  un- 
ptotwtad  cbiak  aad  eianny,  giving  lisa  to  lota  of  trouble. 


It  is  sometimes  neoeasary  to  do  a  little  acrobatic  performance  by 
climbing  over  roofs  to  get  a  view  of  the  parts  required.  Before  now 
I  have  had  to  lash  my  camera  to  a  chimney  stack  to  get  into  a  good 
position.  Your  assistant  should  be  provided  witb  some  rope  and  a 
few  pieces  of  board,  that  often  on  such  occi^ioiig  como  in  useful. 
Some  architectural  feature  may  have  to  be  photogmphed  which 
necessitates  the  camera  being  raiaed  to  a  great  height,  when  a  very 
tall  pair  of  steps  may  be  made  avaikble  by  screwing  the  camera  on 
to  the  top  of  them.  You  can  mount  the  steps  and  focus,  but  it  ic  out 
of  the  question  to  make  the  exposure  standing  upon  them  at  the  same 
time,  as  tbe  vibration  would  cpoil  all,  even  if  you  could  keep  your 
balance.  The  remedy  is  to  attach  a  thin  cord  to  the  cap  of  the  len* 
and  to  a  focussing  cloth  properly  adjiuted,  open  the  slide,  the  cap 
being  very  loosely  pUced  on  the  lens,  with  tbe  cord  hanging  down. 
Descend  to  terra  firma,  and  when  the  vibration  of  the  steps  has 
ceased,  carefully  twitch  the  oip  off  the  lens  with  tho  cord  to  make 
your  exposur;,  whtn  another  pull  will  draw  the  focussing  cloth  over 
the  lena,  and  so  complete  the  process.  The  steps  can  be  remounted, 
the  daric  slide  closed  and  withdrawn,  and  the  operation  is  complete, 
without  vibration,  and  with  ver}-  little  trouble. 

Leaving  architectural  subjects,  there  are  often  odd  jobs  of  photo- 
graphing domestic  animals,  horaoa,  dogs,  cat*,  &c.    These  are  all 
plain  sailing  for  thoae  who  make  a  speciality  of  this  class  of  work, 
but  even  then  tbe  number  of  failures  are  considerable  ;  but  for  tho>e 
who  only  try  occasionally,  an  unlimited  amount  of  patience  is  required. 
Providing  the  light  is  good,  with  quick  platei  and  a  rapid  shutter,  it 
is  easy  enoogb  to  secure  a  sharp  picture,  but  getting  a  proper  pose  is 
where  the  difficulty  comes  in.    The  photographer  should  know  th» 
different  points  of  the  animal  he  haa  to  take ;  if  he  does  not  happen 
to  be  a  judge  himself,  the  study  of  good  paintings  will  be  of  some 
awstance.     A   hone  ahould  never  be  taken  directly  broadside,  or 
with  the  leg*  hidden  ooe  behind  the  other:  neitbet should  it  be  token 
full  front.    No  matter  bow  sharp  such  a  pictur^  may  be,  it  never 
looks  well    Tbe  aide  should  be  always  more  or  less  in  perspective, 
viith  the  bead  tamed  aligbtly  to  one  side,  the  legs  separated,  and  the 
ears  erect.    In  hot  weather,  when  there  are  many  flies  about,  it  is 
*lmo»t  impoasible  tj  get  a  satisfactory  picture.     The  animals  are 
fidgety,  continually  twitching'  their  taiU,  or  shaking  their  heads,  or 
moving  in  some  way  or  other  that  is  pretty  well  continuous,  the 
chance  of  a  satisfactory  exposure  is  ver}-  small.    Cool  weather,  with 
a  good  diffused  light,  limplifies  matters  considerably.    Of  collr^e,  ilt 
is  a  great  thing  to  aecnre  good  definition,  but  it  is  not  all.    Expression 
is  quite  as  important,  and  the  artintic  value  of  a  photograph  depend* 
more  on  this  than  anything  else.    To  be  a  succeuful  portraitist  of 
animals,  the  photographer  must  have  a  love  for  them.    It  is  astonish- 
ing how  soon  a  bond  of  symiiathy  is  established  between  men  and 
animals  if  man  sets  about  it  in  the  right  way,  and  how  such  sympathy 
smoothens  the  otherwise  difficult  operation  of  taking  an  expressive 
portrait.    In  such  hands  they  become  tractable,  and  can  be  persuaded 
to  do  pretty  much  as  desired.    Horses  are  also  much  influenced  by  the 
tonaoftjm  voice,  having  verj-  di«criminnting  ears.    A  loud,  rough 
vS^^Mhlly  caoaM  a  frightened  eApr^^ion,  not  only  of  the  face, 
bat  of  the  whole  body,  as  may  be  noticol  by  the  shifting  of  the  legs 
and  moving  of  the  cara.    That  there  ia  infinite  variety  in  expression  of 
animals  is  undoubted,  and  we  need  only  to  look  at  Lindteer's  rendo^ 
ings  of  them  to  see  and  appreciate  their  pictorial  value.    Horses  who 
have  brutal  keeper*  are  dlfficnlt  to  get  to  look  right,  and  never  if  the 
man  is  in  evidence.    There  are,  of  course,  different  tcmperamenta. 
Some  are  naturally  vicious,  but  none  are  so  irredeemobly  bad  as  to  be 
uninfluenced  by  kind  and  judicious  treatment,  which  will,  with  tbe 
wont,  have  much  more  effect  than  any  amount  of  savagery,  which 
oftentimes  is  the  cause  of  the  ill-temper.     It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
tbat  the  photographer  can  revolutionise  the  charocti.T  of  an  animal  in 
the  short  time  he  haa  to  deal  with  it,  but  no  doubt  a  soothing, 
pleasant  voice  and   manner  will  hive  consid-'rable   influence  with 
almost  any,  and  that  a  man  naturally  a  lover  of  animals,  will  get 
along  with   them   more  eatisfnctorily   than   any   body  else.     This 
discriminating  power  is  frequently  not  eo  murh  talcen  into  account 
as  it  should  '»,  and  many  fnihires  may  be  altributel  to  it.     Let  it  be 
remembeiod  that  a  horse  can  sec  behind  him  without,  or  very  slightly, 
turning  his  head,  and  has,  moreovr,  very  sharp  eyesight,  which  he 
trusts  to  more  than  to  any  other  sense,  which  is  to  his  disadvantage, 
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accepting  appearances  for  reality.  A  strip  of  painted  canvas  tliat  a 
child  could  destroy  would,  to  most  horses,  be  a  barrier  as  effective  as 
a  stout  rail ;  they  would  not  try  to  force  themselves  through  it,  but 
leap  over,  if  they  tried  to  pass  it  at  all ;  but  the  probability  is  they 
would  do  neither,  but  trot  round  the  apparent  enclosure  until  they 
WW  no  obstruction,  then  quietly  pass  through.  Acting  on  the  knowledge 
of  these  peculiarities,  it  becomes  more  easy  to  deal  with  them.  They 
are,  moreover,  possessed  of  considerable  curiosity,  and  this  trait  is  one 
of  the  greatest  advantages  to  the  photographer.  An  unusual  noise 
•will  cause  them  to  prick  up  their  ears  and  look  inquiringly  for  the 
source.  This  is  the  time  for  the  exposure  to  be  made.  The  mere 
shuffling  of  the  feet  on  gravel  is  a  good  lure,  and  answers  the  purpose 
almost  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  anything  else.  But  whatever  plan 
is  adopted,  let  the  plan  be  the  only  one,  and  avoid  having  any  moving 
ohjects  about  at  the  same  time  to  distract  the  attention. 

Dogs  are  not  quite  so  easily  managed  ;  they  are  more  knowing,  and 
want  a  reason  for  what  they  are  expected  to  do.  If  treated  roughly, 
they  usually  slink  about  with  their  tails  down,  and  a  most  melancholy 
expression  on  their  faces ;  or  they  will  lie  down,  with  their  backs 
towards  your  camera ;  in  fact,  any  way  contrary  to  that  you  require. 
As  to  getting  a  bright,  earnest,  inquiring  look,  that  is  out  of  the 
question.  Dogs  will  generally  run  after  anything  running  away- 
small  dogs  especially.  Pretending  to  throw  a  stone  or  a  ball 
will  generally  prove  attractive  for  sufficient  time  to  make  the  ex- 
posure. Large  dogs,  as  mastiffs,  or  St.  Bernard's,  seem  to  despise  the 
frivolity  of  this  proceeding,  and  a  chance  of  some'  other  kind  must  be 
watched  for.  They  almost  always  sit  or  lie  down  immediately  they 
are  requested  to  be  quiet.  They  generally  keep  an  eye  on  their 
master,  and  directly  he  comes  to  a  rest  they  follow  suit.  To  keep  a 
dog  on  his  feet  his  keeper  must  not  indicate  that  he  has  come  to  the 
end  of  his  journey,  or  must  appear  as  though  about  to  start  on 
another.  Making  queer  noises  may  elicit  a  temporary  interest,  but  it 
soon  loses  its  effect,  and  they  tell  you,  as  plainly  as  looks  can,  it's  of  no 
use  trying  to  humbug  them,  and  the^'  act  accordingly. 

Cats  are  generally  a  great  trouble  to  photograph  anywhere,  except 
in  their  own  homes.  If  they  are  brought  to  the  studio,  the  majoiity 
of  them,  soon  as  at  lil)erty,  raise  Cain  and  break  things.  As  to 
getting  them  to  stay  where  you  want  them,  it  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  They  will  get  under  a  chair,  or  behind  a  background,  any- 
where and  everywhere  but  where  they  ought  to  be ;  so  unless  the 
photographer  requires  an  afternoon's  practice  in  patience,  he  better  not 
have  cats  brought  to  the  studio.  The  only  way  to  get  pictures  of 
cats  is  to  take  them  where  they  voluntarily  settle  down.  They  can 
be  gradually  induced  to  frequent  some  warm,  comfortable  spot  on  a 
table  or  some  article  of  furniture  raised  some  little  height  above  the 
floor  that  will  be  in  a  suitable  position  for  taking  them.  Trying  to 
force  a  cat  to  do  anything  it  is  not  inclined  to  is  so  much  labour  thrown 
away ;  and  the  most  sauve  and  insinuating  manners  very  often  meet 
with  an  ungrateful  return.  Once  frighten  a  cat,  and  you  are  its 
enemy  for  life.  The  best  cat  portraits  are  almost  all  chance  ones. 
"When  pussy  is  warm  and  comfortable,  with  an  appetite  fully 
satisfied,  you  may  make  exposure  after  exposure  successfully;  and 
a  nice  picture  of  cat  and  kittens  is  one  of  the  most  popular  pictures 
you  can  take. 

Just  one  more  odd  job,  and  that  is  having  to  copy  an  old  oil 
painting  in  situ,  say  on  some  staircase,  where  it  has  hung  for 
generations.  Here  often  the  difficulties  to  contend  with  are  frightful. 
The  light  is  frequently  bad,  and  the  space  cramj)ed ;  the  slope  of  the 
staircase  and  the  yellow-brownness  of  the  picture  to  be  copied  adding 
to  the  trouble.  I  once  had  something  of  this  sort  to  do  in  an  old 
Hall,  and  this  is  how  I  set  about  it.  With  some  boards  and  boxes  I 
levelled  up  the  stairs  for  a  platform,  on  which  1  placed  a  pair  of  steps, 
having  measured  the  distance  for  focussing  by  trying  on  something 
else  at  the  same  distance.  I  arranged  the  camera  as  nearly  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  picture  as  I  could  judge  (it  was  too  lofty  to  reach 
and  take  the  actual  measurement),  the  camera  being  wedged  up  as 
level  as  I  could  manage  it,  the  slide  was  inserted,  and  the  exposure, 
which  was  over  an  hour,  made.  The  result  was  fair,  and  that  is  all  I 
could  say  for  it ;  and  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  reflected 
light  over  the  whole  picture ;  and  I  had  not  accurately  centred  it, 
but  being  on  a  much  larger  plate  than  the  subject  actually  required, 
and  oval  in  shape,  it  was  as  good  as  I  expected,  and  when  finished  did 


not  look  glaringly  bad.  At  the  same  time,  such  jobs  are  not  those  a 
photographer  takes  from  choice,  but  occasionally  turn  up  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  every-day  work.  Edwaed  Dunmobe. 


THE  NEW  BEXZOLINE  LIMELIGHT. 
IV. — Nipples. 
In  the  preceding  article  we  found,  both  by  theory  and  by  experi- 
ments, that  the  more  carbon  is  consumed  in  a  limelight  flame  the 
hotter  does  the  latter  become,   and  the  more  brilliant  is  the  light 
with  nipples  of  one-fourteentli  of  an  inch  bore. 

This  may  at  first  sight  appear  irreconcilable  with  our  sixth  axiom, 
which  states  that  the  limelights  of  coal  gas  and  hydrogen  are  about 
equal  in  brilliancy  with  the  same  size  of  nipple.  The  explanation  is 
simple :  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  is  not  so  hot  as  the  oiycoal  gas 
flame,  and  does  not  produce  so  high  a  degree  of  incandescence  on  the 
lime ;  but  it  has  a  gi'eater  specifc  heat,  and  is,  therefore,  capable  of 
producing  a  larger  area  of  incandescence  than  coal  gas ;  thus  the 
hydrogen  Umelight  is  a  larger  light  than  the  coal-gas  light.  What 
is  lost  in  intensity  is  gained  by  greater  area,  on  the  same  principle 
that  a  large  oil  lamp  may  give  as  much  light  as  a  tiny  limelight. 

The  oxyether  light  is  very  similar  to  the  oxyhydrogen  in  its  pro- 
perties, and  hence  is  said  to  give  a  spreading  flame  on  the  lime — to 
yield  a  large  light  with  a  small  aperture  in  the  nipple.  With  ether, 
as  with  hydrogen,  large  bores  cannot  be  used. 

l''or  ordinary  lantern  work,  an  incandescent  area  of  one  inch  in 
diameter  is  not  too  large  ;  hence  there  is  no  loss  of  light  caused  by 
the  use  of  pure  hydrogen,  as  the  area  does  not  exceed  this  amount. 

For  microscopic  enlarging,  in  which  an  illuminant  larger  than  a 
quarter-inch  diameter  is  not  required,  the  coal-gas  light  should  be 
superior  to  the  hydrogen  light. 

Our  fifth  axiom  states  that  the  maximum  bore  of  nipple  in  the  case 
of  pure  hydrogen  is  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  coal  gas ;  the  question 
arises.  Why  this  should  hi  so?  The  explanation  is  the  same  as 
before  :  the  hydrogen  flame  has  a  greater  specific  heat  than  coal  gas. 
The  rapidity  of  flame  in  passmg  from  one  particle  of  gas  to  another 
is  limited.  Inside  a  tube,  a  definite  period  of  time  is  required  for  the 
passage  of  the  flame  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  if  the  tube  is 
cold,  it  is  evident  that  the  flame  or  superheated  steam  is  cooled  during 
this  passage.  If  the  bore  is  narrow  and  there  is  an  opposing  current 
of  gas  proceding  in  the  contrary  direction,  the  time  required  may  be 
so  prolonged  that  the  steam  is  cooled  to  a  degree  which  will  no 
longer  inflame  the  oxyhydrogen  gas  touching  it ;  hence,  in  a  narrow- 
bore  nipple  the  flame  does  not  "pass  back."  When  the  opposin" 
current  ceases,  or  becomes  too  weak,  the  flame  can  travel  more 
quickly  through  the  bore  of  the  nipple,  and  once  it  gets  past  the 
narrow  part,  it  goes  on  without  hindrance,  and  produces  a  "pop" 
more  or  less  loud  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  explosive  gas  it 
can  reach. 

If  we  were  to  pass  hot  water  through  a  lengthy  lead  pipe  of  half- 
inch  bore,  the  fluid  would  proceed  a  considerable  distance  before  it  was 
cooled  to  the  normal  temperature  ;  but  if  hot  air  was  passed  through 
a  similar  tube  at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  we  should  find  that  the  air 
was  cooled  almost  immediately.  This  is  because  water  has  a  far 
higher  specific  heat  than  air  has ;  the  former  absorbs  vastly  more 
heat  in  rising  to  a  certain  temperature  ;  and  in  the  cooling  process 
water  gives  out  much  more  heat,  and  takes  a  longer  time  in  parting 
with  it  than  does  an  equal  volume  of  air. 

The  oxyhydrogen  flame  is  superheated  steam  possessing  a  high 
specific  heat ;  the  oxycarbou  flame  is  intensely  heated  carbonic  acid 
gas,  of  only  one-half  the  specific  heat  of  steam ;  hence,  in  passing 
through  a  narrow  bore  in  cold  metal,  the  oxycarbou  flame  is  cooled 
in  one-half  the  time  required  for  steam  ;  and,  consequently,  the  oxy- 
carbon  flame  can  be  safely  burnt  in  a  nipple  having  a  bore  twice  as 
large  as  the  oxyhydropeu  flame.  The  maximum  bore  with  pure 
hydrogen  is  about  one-eighteenth  of  an  inch  ;  theoretically,  the  maxi- 
mum bore  of  an  oxycarbou  flame  should  be  one-ninth  in  diameter. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  more  carbon  is  consumed  in  a  limelight 
the  larger  is  the  size  of  bore  in  the  nipple  available.  The  maximum 
bore  with  the  coal-gas  limelight  is  greater  than  with  hydrogen,  also 
greater  still  with  benzoline,  and  ag.ain  larger  with  benzole. 
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Two  or  three  factors  Lnve  Wn  omitted  in  the  foregoing  remarks, 
»uch  as  the  initial  heat  of  the  oxvcarbon  flame  being  greater  tlian 
that  of  the  oxjhjdrogen  flame,  &c. :  bat  these  appe«r  to  nullify  each 
other,  and  their  consideration  woald  be  too  abstruse  and  speculative. 

It  was  this  thecny  which  attracted  mjr  attention  to  the  use  of  benzo- 
line  for  th«  Umelight.  It  is  to  some  extent  supported  by  facts,  as  in 
the  eocBpariMB  of  hjdmgen  and  coal  gas ;  but  if  anybody  can  devise 
a  more  plansible  theory  of  nipple*  than  this,  I  am  quite  willing  to 
accept  it  as  truth. 

As  carbonic  acid  gM  has  a  lower  specific  heat  than  steam,  it  foL'ows 
that  the  more  carbon  is  oonsomed  in  a  limelight  the  smaller  is  the 
area  at  iacandatwnw.  Owing  to  this  there  is  little  gain  of  light  pro- 
duced, in  th«  eaM  of  smaU-bore  mpplea,  by  using  benxoline  instead  of 
eoal  gas,  baeiaw  eoal  gM,  being  richer  in  hydrogen,  gives  a  larger  area 
of  UluaiaatiaB  thftn  doee  bensoUne,  and  fxperiment  shows,  with  a 
nipple  of  uae  twtieth  of  an  inch,  that  a  light  of  only  400  candle*  i* 
cbtainabfe  with  benaoEne,  even  with  a  high  pre««ure  of  oxygen. 

Hence,  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  benxoline  it  is  neoeaaary  to  nae  a 
nipple  with  bore  sufGdently  large  to  be«t  a  large  portion  of  the  line. 
This  is  aeeoapliahed  by  an  aperture  of  one-fifteenth  of  an  inch,  which 
is  capaUa  of  hekting  the  whole  aide  of  the  lime  with  a  hi^  gas 
puswue;  witk  auch  a  nipple  the  adrantage  of  benxoline  i*  rery 
m&rked, 

fteniole  giree  the  brightest  limelight,  but  it  is  not  a  large  light ;  its 
:,.:lliancy  b  four  time*  as  great  a*  that  of  a  good  blow>thrDugh  jet 
with  coal  gas,  though  thn  area  of  incawdocence  is  about  the  same. 
There  is,  I  undMatand,  a  demand  in  eettnin  quartera  for  a  limelight 
which  giT«*  a  grMt  light  from  a  Maall  point ;  for  the  lantern  miero- 
tcope  the  b—mln  fight  otight  to  pmre  useful.  A  one-foorteenth  of 
an  inch  viffh  aaawen  well  for  it,  tboogh  donUlea*  a  Uiger  bore 
could  be  aaed. 

The  osybenaole  flame  may  also  prore  useful  in  seientifie  or  labora- 
tory work,  Mieh  aa  dcMnietire  UMlyii*  of  refractory  •ubatanoea,  its 
'   theroMMnetiie  bast  huag  eonaidmbiy  bigber  than  that  of  the  oxy- 
bydrogw  Inw. 

A*  I  ham  iwoamaaded  lugv-bore  nipnle*  to  be  iia*d,  it  may  be  as 

'I  to  aUt*  tbat  tba  eonect  siaa  of  apmore  is  only  one  eoodition  of 
.  Mid  irifpla ;  if  the  other  condition*  ■»  not  satisfied  th«  light  will 
\k  both  foot  ad  noiay.  With  moat  jet*  in  (be  market  having  «msll 
bora*  the  Mliigliin  of  the  oiifle*  to  one-fourteenth  of  an  inch  would 
probably  •poQ  the  jet ;  and  if  tha  operator  doe*  not  underatand  the 
principle*  inrotved  in  the  making  of  a  fint-daa*  nipple,  he  will  do 
wisely  either  in  leering  hi*  jet  akme,  or  alM  in  intmsting  it  to  tome 
person  who  mekee  •  •p*ctelity  of  the  Bmeligbt.  A  good  nipple  of 
large  bore  ooeta  little,  and  i*  Tery  easy  to  make,  provided  yon  know 
Aoictodoit.  Experience  abowa  that  platiniwi  tipe  area  miatake  with 
laige-bore  nipflca. 

In  a  prerioaa  artida  I  mentioatd  that  the  light  benxoline  would 
probably  be  found  anitabia  for  ^atohing.  This  point  has  been  settled, 
and  the  warm  bath  satai«t<iT  i*  now  •pplicabie  to  biunial  and  triple 
aa  well  a*  siagle  lantern*.  There  ia  no  tendency  to  pop,  and  the  mani- 
pulation k  pncMy  the  same  ae  with  coal  ga*.  The  saturator  ia  found 
to  be  workable  by  anakflhd  op*mtor*,  and  it  girea  le**  trouble  than 
doesthefiHogof  abagwithooalgasi  All  one  ha*  to  do  i*  to  fill  the 
Tcaael  with  the  proper  fluid,  and  to  fight  the  nightljght,  connect  the 
three  bnaa  notxlee  to  the  eylindar  and  jet  tap*,  and  then  leave  the 
■aturator  to  take  care  of  itaelf  tOl  the  exhibition  i*  orer.  The 
working  coet,  in  floid  and  nigfatlglRi^  ia  twopence  per  hour,  the 
oxygen  ia  the  aame  in  quantity  aa  with  ooal  gas,  and  the  light  ia 
much  better  with  proper  nipplee. 

The  warm  bath  satorator  is,  I  befiere,  the  only  one  in  the  market 
which  can  be  nmd  safely  with  a  blow-thioagh  jet. 

iVusRT  W.  Scott. 

I  ' 

■  THE  LATE  ClTIinEItT  BEDE  ANI>  HIS  BOOK, 

T  PHOTOtiRAPllIC  PLEASIHES. 

[A  OHuneialioa  !•  Ito  aiasiev  FkotsaTapUe  Sooistr.] 

I  mnnt  we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  all  of  us  have  read 
Th*  AduHtmrm  tf  Venlant  Orttn,  Firmkmcm  at  Oxford.  Published 
more  than  thirty  yeara  ago,  it  still  enjoy*  a  world-wide  popularity.  It 
i*  not,  howerer,  so  generally  known  that  tlie  same  author  has  a  work 


which  appeals  more  especially  to  us  who  are  interested  in  photo- 
graphic matters.  The  title  of  this  work  is  Pholotfraphic  Pleasures^ 
popularly  portrayed  with  pen  and  pencil,  and  I  purpose  showing'  you, 
through  the  medium  of  the  lantern,  gome  of  the  more  interesting 
sketches  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  volume.  Before  proceeding  to 
do  so,  however,  a  few  details  refiarding  the  author  may  perhaps  be 
appropriately  given.  In  the  first  place,  we  will  have  thrown  on  the 
screen  the  portrait  of  Cuthbert  Rede,  which  appears  as  frontispiece  to 
the  volume  of  Verdani  Orten  which  I  have  in  my  possession,  and  then 
we  will  have  the  picture  which  appeanni  in  the  lUustrated  London 
Xetet  of  December  2S,  1880.  The  original  is  a  Meisenbach  photo- 
block  from  a  photograph  taken  by  Messrs.  Hill  &  Saunders,  of 
Cambridge.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  the  fact  that  Cuthbert 
Bede  is  only  a  nom  de  iJume,  our  author's  real  name  being  Edward 
Bradley,  or,' rather,  the  Rev.  Edward  Bradley.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  pUoe  on  the  12th  of  December  hst,  he  was  Vicar 
of  Lenton,  a  village  near  Grantham.  Although  his  famous  work 
depicts  student  life  at  Oxford,  he  was  not  himseU  an  Oxford  graduate. 
He  reemved  his  education  at  Durham  University,  where  he  took  hi* 
degn>e.  He  was  ordained  in  18.50,  and  was  suooeeeively  Incumbent  of 
Bobbington,  in  Staffordshire  (1*5"),  Rector  of  Denton,  Hunts  (18.50), 
Rector  of  Stretton,  near  Oakham  (1871),  and,  finally,  he  was  presented 
in  188.1  to  the  Vicarage  of  Lenton.  Verdant  Orten  was  published  in 
1854,  and  PkotoartqAie  PUtuurtt  in  185.5.  The  following  are  his 
other  works,  with  year  of  publication  : — Nearer  and  Dearer  ( 18.57); 
Fairy  Fabie*  and  'Uofpy  Hour$  (1868) ;  Gltncregijan  (1800),  this 
being  a  record  of  a  visit  paid  to  Kintvre ;  Curate  <>/  Crantton  (1862); 
Tour  in  Tartan  Land  (1803);  The'Whitt  Wife  (1>*(U)  ;  The  Rook' $ 
Oiordtn  (1866);  Matini  and  Afuttnm  (1886);  Fortheringay  and 
Mary  Queen  o/Seott  (1860);  Little  Mr.  Bouncer,  a  sequel  to  Verdant 
Oreen  (1878).  He  contributed,  also,  articles  to  Punch  and  to  the 
Oraphie.  The  above  list  will  show  that  he  was  a  prolific  author,  and 
he  not  only  ooold  write  with  his  pen,  but  he  could  draw  with  his 
pencil.  The  illnatrationa  acoumpanytng  the  lettermeas  were  invariably 
bis  own.  You  will  be  better  ablo  to  judge  of  4iis  success  in  this 
direction  when  yon  se<«  some  of  the  picture*  from  his  Photographic 
Ilraturet.  Here  is  the  title-page.  He  dedicate*  the  book,  "  To  all  the 
light-hearted  friends  of  light  painting  theae  page*  of  light  literatura 
are  with  no  light  regard  (fisdieated." 
The  book  ia  dividra  into  twelve  chapter*  :— 

CBAT. 

I.  "  Photography  regarded  aa  a  Light  Subject." 
II.  "  Photography  in  a  Legendary  Light." 
HI.  "  Photography  in  a  High  Art'  Light." 
I^■.  "  Photography  in  an  Artistic  Light." 
V.  "  Photography  in  a  Portnit  Painting  Light." 
VI.  "  Photography  in  a  Ix)ve  Light." 
VII.  "  Photography  in  an  Amateur  Light." 
VIII.  "  Photography  in  an  Aristocratic  Light." 
IX.  "  Photography  in  a  Negative  Light. 
X.  "  Photography  in  a  Positive  Light." 
XL  "  Photography  in  a  Detective  Light." 
XII.  "  I>hotagraphy  in  .\ll  Manner  of  Ligfato." 

The  illustration*  are  twenty-four  in  number,  ail  of  them  fuU-page. 
The  picture  which  forms  the  frontispiece  has  for  its  title,  "  Portrait 
of  a-wa)tl|pi*hed  photographer  who  has  just  succeeded  in  focussing  a 
view  lie  na  entire  satiafaotion."  The  first  illustration  in  the  body  of 
the  book  ahow*  a  posaible  contingency  which  might  happen  to  the 
nnhappv  po**e«*or  of  a  photographic  tent ;  the  letterpress  underneath 
i*  a*  foUows: — "An  enthusiastic  photographer  tries  a  tent  of  his  own 
invention.  He  ia  disagreeably  interrupted  in  the  pursuit  of  science  hj 
the  entry  of  a  wild  Iruhman,  who  furtliwith  is  carried  back  in  imagi- 
nation to  the  pleasura  of  Donnybrook  Pair,  and  is  unable  to  resist 
the  temptation  that  the  tented  head  presents."  The  next  illustration 
represent*  "  A  mediieval  photographer,  from  an  illumination  in  the 
(Oun)  Cotton  MSS.,"  and  "  Monsieur  Daguerre  introducing  his  pet  to 
Mr.  BuU,  with  the  remark,  '  My  Sun,  sir.' "  Both  pictures  are  in- 
tensely funny.  The  toy  camera  on  wheels  which  the  "son"  draws 
after  nim  is  a  fine  toocn  of  humour. 

I  may  just  refer  to  one  or  two  of  the  more  outrageous  U)ke« 
in  the  cliapter,  "  Photography  in  a  Ijegendary  Liffht."  You  have 
had  from  myself  lately  a  little  of  the  history  regarded  seriously,  we 
will  see  what  Cuthbert  Bede  has  to  say  on  the  matter  from  his  point 
of  view,  which  we  may  safely  call  the  comic  fide  of  the  question: — 
"  Porta  was  the  gate  that  indirectly  led  to  photography.  It  was  in 
the  sunny  land  of  Italy  that  a  philosopher,  Baptista  Porta  by  name — 
a  Porta  who  thought  no  small  neer  ol  himself— invented  the  camera. 
He  inhabited  an  apartment  to  which  (owing,  probably,  to  the  oppres- 
sive nature  of  the  window  tax)  the  light  was  admitted  through  a 
small  aperture.    The  whole  of  the  discovery  was  owing  to  the  hole. 
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for,  08  it  was  of  a  lenticular  shape,  the  ray  of  light  that  passed 
tlirough  it  painted  upon  the  wall,  in  cheapest  of  frescoes,  pictures  of 
j(ll  that  was  ffoing  on  on  the  outside.  The  philosopher  saw  the  ray, 
cried  'Hurrah!'  and  constructed  the  camera,  that  Pandora's  hex  in 
-which  photography  lay  concealed."  Spenking  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy's  attempts,  ne  says,  "  His  plates  were  like  the  hearts  of  flirts, 
the  images  impressed  on  them  were  hut  fuint,  and  could  not  be  fixed." 
Our  author  is  a  little  mixed  when  he  says,  "  Uaguen-e's  pictures  were 
fixed  on  paper  impregnated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  those  of  M.  Niepce 
were  upon  glass,  silver-plated  copper,  and  polished  tin."  But  let  that 
paas.  lie  gives  Duguerre  a  side  thrust  when  he  says  the  Frenchman 
delayed  the  execution  of  the  official  document,  viz.,  the  giving  over 
the  process  to  the  French  nation,  until  a  patent  had  been  secured  for 
an  agent  in  England, "  thus  being  guilty  of  a  deception  patent  to  all." 
The  dispute  between  Talbot  and  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  as  to  the  use 
of  gallic  acid  as  a  developer  is  thus  disposed  of : — "  The  Rev.  J.  B. 
Reade  addressed  to  the  London  Institution  an  account  of  a  method 
for  obtaining  light  pictures  by  a  proecis  in  which  infusion  of  galls 
was  employed.  This  led  to  the  infusion  of  no  small  amount  of  gall  in 
a  correspondence  which  took  place  on  the  subject  between  Mr.  lieade 
and  Mr.  Talbot,  the  latter  having,  in  an  affidavit,  denied  Mr.  Reade's 
title  to  the  invention  he  claimed ;  the  moral  of  all  this  being  that  Mr. 
Talbot  had  leant  upon  a  reed  until  it  pierced  him."  Refening  to 
Scott  Archer,  we  are  told  he  "  shot  himself  into  the  temple  of  fame 
hy  the  u=e  of  guncotton." 

The  next  illustration  in  order,  entitled  "Photographic  Tableaux," 
embodies  two  pictures,  "  The  Infant  Photography  Strangling  the 
Serpents,"  these  being  Daguerre's  and  Talbot's  patents,  and  "  Photo- 
graphy between  Love  and  Vanity."  This  is  followed  by  a  full-page 
picture,  a  simple  mode  of  "levelling"  a  camera.  Tlie  picture 
speaks  for  itself.  The  seventh  illustration  comprises  three  sub- 
jects, and  are  as  follows:  —  The  Fixing  Process,  where  a  bull  is 
aeen  chasing  a  somewhat  obese  individual  who  has  arrived  at  the 
wicket  gate  of  the  field  only  to  find  that  he  cannot  get  through; 
An  Exciting  Process  is  represented  by  a  man  being  pushed  overboard 
from  a  ship  only  to  fall  among  the  sharks  who  are  expectantly  waiting 
for  him ;  The  Sensitive  Process  depicts  a  pair  of  lovers  in  the  conven- 
tional attitude,  with  the  motto,  "  He  to  lips  that  fondly  falter  presses 
his  without  reproof." — Tennysmi. 

In  the  next  picture  which  we  will  have  upon  the  screen,  we  find 
photographic  processes  still  further  gone  into.  As  each  drawing  has 
Its  title  underneath,  you  will  be  able  to  extract  the  humour  without 
the  aid  of  any  explanation  of  mine. 

"A  Photographic  Fix"  is  our  next  subject.  "  Mr.  Jones,  being  on 
his  way  to  the  lakes,  embraces  the  favourable  opportunity  of  calo- 
tvpin^  some  fishing  boats  on  the  Ulverstone  Sands,  Moreca'mbe  Bay. 
The  tide  unexpectedly  comes  up  during  the  time  that  his  head  Is 
beneath  t'ne  hood;  disagreeable  iwsition  of  Mr.  Jones  on  emero-ins 
from  the  hood."  =  '  on 

Then  we  come  to  a  series  of  photogr.aphic  fancies  : — Applying  the 
black  varnish,  best  black  varnish  (a  copy  of  Unde  Totiis  Cabin), 
applying  an  exciting  fluid,  &c. 

The  following  illustration  is  entitled,  "  To  secure  a  pleasing  portrait 
ij  everything.  Daguerreotypist  to  cheerful  sitter :  Tlie  process  will 
oomraence  as  soon  as  I  lift  up  this  slide.  You  will  have  the  goodness 
to  look  fixedly  at  one  object,  and  call  up  a  pleasant  expression  to  vour 
countenance. 

_  Another  page  of  photographic  facetisB  is  to  he  found  in  the  twelfth 
illustratKin,  where  we  iind  a  jjhotographic  bath,  pliotographic 
abstraction,  developing  solutions,  all  portrjved  from  the  Cuthlert 
Bede  point  of  view. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  "  Photography  in  a  Love  Light "'  we  find 
our  author  has  one  or  two  passages  which  are  extremely  pathetic,  and 
I  may  be  permitted  to  quote  them. 

The  picture  which  we  find  interpolated  in  the  chapter  we  have 
abeady  quoted  from,  viz.,  "  Photography  in  a  liove  Light,"  is  repre- 
sentative of  "  one  of  the  pleasures  of  photography,"  visiting  country 
houses  and  calotyping  all  the  eligible  daughters,  and  the  picture  in 
question  you  now  have  thrown  upon  the  screen. 

Another  illustration  of  photographic  facetise  comes  after  the  fore- 
j^mg,  and  we  will  leave  it  on  the  screen  for  some  little  time,  so  that 
toe  details  may  be  studied. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  humorous  sketches  in  the  Ijook  is  the  one 
entitled  "  A  Photographic  I'ositive."  The  picture  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  appeared  \n  Punch  is  self-explanatory.— Lady  Mother  (loquitur) : 
1  shall  feel  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Squills,  if  you  would  remove  these 
etaina  from  my  daughter's  face.  1  cannot  persuade  her  to  be  suffi- 
ciOTtly  careful  with  her  photographic  chemicals,  and  she  has  had  a 
misfortune  with  her  nitrate  of  silver.  Unless  you  can  do  something 
for  her  she  will  not  be  tit  to  be  seen  at  Lndv  Mayfair's  to-night " 


The  appearance  of  the  lady  amateur  with  her  mottled  visage  is  a 
fine  bit  of  humour,  and  is  portrayed  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Cruik- 
shank.  I  fancy  our  professional  members  will  rather  enjoy  this  hit 
at  the  amateur  dabbler  in  photography,  and  perliajis  some  of  them 
may  be  going  the  length  of  saying.  Serve  her  right ! 

'I'he  next  picture  to  be  thrown  on  the  screen,  as  you  will  see  from 
reading  underneath,  is  called  a  photogi-aphic  picture.  Here  you  see  a 
man  focussing,  and  an  old  lady,  who  apjiears  suddenly  from  round  a 
corner,  and  who  is  not  used  to  tliese  new-fangled  notions,  is  made  to 
say,  "  I'lease,  sir,  don't  for  goodness'  sake  fire,  sir." 

In  his  preface  the  author  refers  to  the  fact  that  four  of  the  pictures 
in  his  book  had  appeared  in  Punch,  but  he  does  not,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  indicate  which  particular  ones  tliese  are.  I  rather  think  I  have 
seen  the  one  which  I  am  now  going  to  show  you  in  the  journal  in 
question.  It  has  for  title, "  What  it  has  come  to,  and  "  What  it  may 
come  to."  In  the  former  we  find  a  young  hopeful  addressing  his 
father,  an  ardent  amateur  you  may  take  for  granted,  "  Oh,  pa  I  me 
and  baby  have  emptied  out  all  your  bottles,  and  have  cleaned  them 
80  nice!"  and  in  the  latter,  "AV hat  it  may  come  to,  or  the  British 
nursery  in  1865,"  a  nurse  is  found  asking  the  child  in  its  chair,  "  Did 
it  want  its  camera,  then  ?"  and  the  reply, "  No,  I  don't ;  I  want  to  go 
and  print  off  my  negatives  !     Boo !  hoo !  hoo  ! " 

Passing  on,  we  come  to  the  method  prescribed  by  Bede  for  procuring 
a  photographic  negative.  He  says,  "Take  any  village,  and  in  its 
vicinity  select  a  field  through  which  there  is  a  public  way.  Focus 
your  view,  and  make  all  ready  for  the  negative.  While  the  process 
is  going  on  take  your  seat  upon  the  next  stile  (the  more  distant  the 
better),  and  lose  yourself  in  the  leaders  of  the  Times.  You  will  thus 
be  giving  an  opportunity  to  children  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind  to 
solve  their  doubts  as  to  what  your  camera  really  contains.  At  the 
expiration  of  twenty  minutes  shut  up  your  Times  and  return  to  your 
camera.  When  you  take  out  your  slide  you  will  find  that  you  have 
secured  a  most  excellent  negative  !" 

Photographic  faces  comprise  the  following:- — "  Brown  sees  his  face  in 
the  glass,  and  thinks  he  is  rather  an  agreeable-looking  fellow.  Brown 
sees  his  face  in  the  negative ;  his  second  thoughts  are  by  no  means 
the  best.  I'ortrait  of  a  very  beautiful  lady  who  has  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  sneeze  at  the  moment  of  the  removal  of  the  cap.  Portrait 
of  a  very  unsteady  gentleman.  Lady  with  hood,  time  of  EUzabeth; 
and  camera  with  hood,  time  of  Aictoria.  Phojbus  Apollo,  portrait 
painter  to  General  Earth." 

Exciting  for  tlie  .'ensitive  has  the  accompanying  letterpress : — Out- 
raged Protectionist  (whose  ideas  have  not  been  developed  in  proportion 
with  those  of  the  photographer) :  "  Ho,  you  there !  illo  !  I'll  teach 
you  what  it  is  to  bring  yer  theodderlite  'ere,  and  come  a  measurin' 
for  railroads  on  iny  land  ! " 

Photographic  people  are  next  hit  off.  "Fancy  portrait  of  Dr. 
Diamond.  A  sitting  with  Beard.  Portrait  of  Dr.  Diamond  in  his 
calico  bag.     Look  on  this  picture,  the  Hon.  Miss  Haggis,  from  the 

e)rtrait  by  Chaldon,  R.A.,  and  on  this,  the  Hon.  Miss  Haggis,  from  a 
aguerreotype.  Gems  from  the  Blackguards'  Photographic  Portrait 
Gallery.  Brown  is,  of  course,  naturally  anxious  to  see  how  Smith 
looks  in  the  camera.  Mr.  Wedgwood,  from  a  photograph  by  himself. 
Photographer :  '  Be  pleased  to  look  straight  at  me,  sir ! '  Sitter : 
'  Why,  dang  it,  I've  been  a-doing  it  these  ten  minutes  !'" 

We  come  now  to  a  picture  which  Mr.  Bell  will  no  doubt  appreciate : 
The  photographic  detective,  and  photographic,  focussing,  and  hixjus- 
sing.  Mr.  Priggins  as  he  appeared  before  the  "  Beak,"  Mr.  Priggins 
as  he  appeared  before  the  camera.  I'm  afraid  the  conditions  are  now 
reversed,  and  Mr.  Priggins  will  not  now  look  so  amiable. 

A  Photographer  astonishing  the  Natives.  "  Come  along,  Betsy 
Jane,  do,  and  look  at  the  man  with  the  peep-show."  This  picture, 
the  author  tells  us  in  a  footnote,  appeared  in  I'unch. 

The  last  sketch  in  the  book  is  entitled  "  The  Present  Attitude  of 
I'hotography,"  and  in  the  cuiicluding  chapter  we  find  the  question 
asked,  "  What  is  there  that  our  friend  Camera  will  not  do  ?  "  and  I 
may  be  permitted  to  quote  the  last  paragraph  or  two,  and  it  will  be  a 
a  matter  of  especial  interest  for  us  as  an  Association  to  find  therein 
an  allusion  to  a  former  President.    I  refer  to  Mr.  Kibble. 

Wm.  Lang,  Jun.,  F.C.S. 


THE   ILLUMINATION   OF  NEGATIVES    FOR   TRANS- 
PARENCY PIUNTING  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 
II. 

In  my  previous  article  I  referred  to  various  methods  employed  in  the 
illuminating  of  negatives  when  it  was  desired  to  print  transparent 
positives  by  reduction  through  the  camera,  and  stated  that,  after  a 
series  of  exhaustive  experiments,  I  was  fully  convinced  that,  no 
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matter  what  meaiM  were  employed  in  the  shape  of  aaeena  to  diffuse 
a  direct  light,  when  such  was  thrown  on  or  passed  through  a  nega- 
tire  it  was  almost  impossible  to  aToid  unequal  illumination,  or  flare 
«pots,  and  that,  after  a  series  of  ezhaostive  experiments,  I  bad  bit  on 
a  plan  of  oTereoming  the  difficulty  by  constructing  a  norel  method  of 
illumination  by  means  of  a  "chamber,"  which  is  so  flooded,  or,  in 
other  words,  so  bottles  up  the  light,  as  to  give  an  equal  degree  ot 
itlumination  to  all  portions  of  a  negative,  or,  if  desired,  as  would  be 
•ieeetauy  in  the  case  of  negmtlTM  of  unequal  density,  more  illumina- 
tion at  one  part  than  another. 

In  tlM  eoaiM  of  the  experimenta  which  1  conducted  I  was  more 
than  erer  eonnneed  that  the  principle  of  throwing  Kght  through  a 
iiegatiTe  in  a  <Urect  stream  in  froat  of  the  objective,  or  copying  lens, 
li  as  wrong  in  theory,  and  quite  opposed  to  any  of  the  ordinary  rules 
''ollowed  in  the  various  methods  of  photography,  for  the  merest  tyro 
wiQ  at  oooe  see  that  we  impre«a  the  imagv  on  our  sensitive  plate  in 
nearly  every  instance  by  the  light  that  is  reflected  from  the  object  we 
are  photcigraphing.  and  not  by  the  light  which  emanates  from  the 
olfiact  itself.  This  led  me  to  ooadoet  a  series  of  experiments  on  en- 
tirely different  line*  from  that  of  blaxing  a  direct  lij;ht  through  a 
negative,  with  the  intervention  ct  a  diffusing  screen,  and  after  much 
thought,  as  stated  in  my  pwTio—  article,  I  decided  to  conatnict  a 
"  chamber  "  of  soeh  matc^al  ••  would  so  brilliantly  illuminat*  a  nega- 
tive as  to  give  the  neceaaary  ikgiw  of  intensity  to  fully  expose  a  sen- 
ntive  plate  within  a  Nasanabk  spsoe  of  time. 

In  woricing  out  th*«e  experiments  1  was  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  as  the  illuminating  i^nt  such  a  means  as  would 
be  at  once  within  the  reach  of  any  Boviee,  and  thenfora  at  the  outset 
coafine  my  experiments  to  the  aw  of  common  hydrogen  or  house  gas, 
beeenie  wens  I  to  have  cnntned  my  attmtioo  to  the  electric  or  lime- 
light, I  would  most  probably  have  succeeded  merely  in  obtaining 
r^olu  that  would  cone  within  the  sfbers  of  a  lelaGt  few,  or  at  least 
those  who  have  the  advantage  of  working  by  special  means ;  and, 
further,  I  bad  constantly  before  me  the  idea  that,  in  the  event  of  my 
beiag  able  to  solve  the  problem  bf  what  is  doobllees  ooe  of  the  lesser 
mnaa  of  jawminatioii,  I  wooU,  if  aoaeeesf ul  with  saeh,  have  no  difB- 
'ulty  whatever  with  the  liaeligiit  or  electric  light,  whisn  such  cane 
'  >  be  appli>^  in  a  «imilar  way  to  the  work  I  was  ooiMMlering.  And 
fi  I  coolinad  myself  to  oomnon  house  gas,  and  then  to  ordinary 
{«raflbi  lampe,  soeh  being  within  the  reach  of  any  one,  no  matter 
where  atuated.  AVoridng  oat  theee  ideas.  I  bad  conalfwted  a  rough 
hnme  made  article  in  the  shape  of  a  box  of  the  foUowiag  dimeaeiotie 
ttxlSxS;  and  the  inside  of  this  box  I  lined  with  a  compound  that 
gare,  when  such  was  lit  up  with  two  powerful  Argan<l  bumets 
anangcd  outside  the  flald  of  view  of  tbe  lens  or  apertore  in  which 
the  negative  was  placad  to  bo  oopied,aaeh  a  powetfol  flood  of  diffused 
ligjit  as  to  illuminate  the  PigitiTe  in  a  most  brilliant  manner.  No 
sooner  had  I  applied  the  matdi  to  the  gas  burners  than  I  saw  at  once 
I  had  solved  the  problem  for  ail  time  ooming,  for  I  had  before  me  one 
of  the  moot  brilliant  diffused  lights  iiflaginaUe,  but  at  the  same  time 
of  such  an  intensity  as  to  make  the  practice  of  photography  by 
artificial  light  and  any  ordinary  dry  plate  a  matter  of  certainty 
and  ease. 

My  tnt  experiment  was  the  making  of  a  lantern  slide  from  a  fairly 
dense,  or,  at  least,  a  Mgativa  that  was  decidedly  what  is  termed  a 
slow  printer.  The  negative  was  a  whole-pkte  one,  and,  on  being 
placed  in  the  rebate  on  the  front  of  the  "  chamber,'  it  appeared  moat 
Vx^'itifuHy  lit  up.  A  whole-plate  camera,  carrying  a  six-inch  Roes, 
;:«;  .1  armmetrical  lens,  waa  then  brought  into  play,  and  when  the 
picture  was  reduced  on  the  ground  glaM  to  lantern  size,  the  lens  would 
be  something  sonawhart  about /-U  or /-1 4.  A  Wratteo  miniature 
seMitomaler  whola  plate  was  then,  by  m«ans  of  a  cutting  guage,  cut 
iaio  four  lantem-sixed  platea,  and  one  of  theee  placed  in  the  dark  slide 
sad  siposed  for  *ix  minntee.    The  developer  employed  was — 

Hydroquinone Iti  graina. 

MatahiMlphito  potash    18      „ 

Bromide  potash  4      „ 

Water  4onnoea. 

Caustic  potash  was  used  as  accelerator. 

DevehipaMBt  proceeded  nio^ly,  and  when  density  sufficient  was 
*«e«l«d  tlw  pomtive  was  run  through  a  solution  of  chrome  alum,  then 
walked  lad  fixed,  and  tbea  aaoUMf  bath  of  ohrotne  alum,  washed,  and 


run  through  a  very  weak  bath  of  ammonia  and  water,  just  a  few- 
drops  to  twenty  ounces  of  water.  While  wet  the  picture  showed  a 
somewhat  opalMCent  appearance,  but  this  gradually  faded  away  when 
the  film  began  to  dry,  and  it  was  ver}'  curious  to  observe  the  dry  por- 
tions clear  glass,  while  those  portions  that  were  still  damp  retained 
this  opalescent  appearance.  Un  the  whole  being  dry,  however,  a 
slide  of  singular  beauty  was  the  result,  ranging  in  tint  from  dark 
fhadows  to  almost  absolute  clear  glass  in  the  high  lights.  In  fact,  this 
slide  is  just  as  near  a  good  collodion  one  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain, 
and  I  question  very  much  if  any  of  those  present  at  the  mectmg  of 
the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association  last  night,  when  this  slide  was 
projected  on  the  screen,  could  have  toki  that  it  was  a  gelatine  one  had 
they  not  been  so  informed. 

Having  been  so  suooessful  with  a  Wratten  plate  making  a  lantern 
sUde,  I  next  turned  my  attentim  to  the  capabilities  of  the  illuminated 
chamber  for  copying  opaque  objects,  and  my  next  experiment  was  the 
making  of  a  small  negative  from  an  ordinary  cabinet  photograph. 
The  photograph  was  placed  in  a  half -plate  film,  and  the  back  closed 
down  with  the  springs;  this  was  then  placed  in$icif  the  chamber,  and 
at  once  appeared  to  be  very  brilliantly  lit  up ;  at  the  same  time  the 
glued  surface  of  the  card  did  not  show  the  least  appearance  of  reflec- 
tiona.  .Another  of  the  same  plate  was  used,  and  an  exposure  of  three 
minutes  given.  Result:  a  very  good  negative,  free  entirely  from  fiare 
spota  or  inequality  of  lighting. 

At  this  juncture  my  servant  announced  the  arrival  of  a  visitor,  who 
turned  out  to  be  none  other  than  Mr.  Lang,  the  worthy  President  of 
the  Ulaagow  Photographic  .\ajociation.  Mr.  Long  had  heard  of  my 
experiments,  and  feeling  somewhat  curious  to  know  how  I  was  jogging 
along,  came  armed  with  what  he  termed  a  fair  test.for  the  "  chamber." 
The  t<9st  he  applied  took  the  shape  of  a  book  illustration,  but  in  placing 
this  iaaida  the  chamber  to  be  copied,  he  first  of  all  took  a  10x8 
printing  frame,  and  inserting  a  sheet  of  clerin  glass,  he  placed  the 
picture  up  against  the  same,  lit  up  the  back,  and  placed  the  frame  with 
the  glass  in  front  of  the  picture  inside  the  chamber.  No  sooner  waa 
this  done  than  I  saw  at  once  that  a  great  success  was  scored  in  thia 
respect  alao,  for  no  matter  how  closely  the  picture  was  scrutinised 
not  one  particle  of  reflection  could  be  observed  from  the  surface  of  the 
glass.  A  Wratten  plate  was  exposed  for  just  one  minute,  and  the  re- 
sult—everyth  in);  that  could  be  desired.  In  fact  Mr.  Lang  seemed  struck 
with  the  simplicity  of  the  whole  operation,  and  has  since  then,  I 
understand,  made  a  large  number  of  negativea  from  book  illustrations 
for  his  leeturea  by  the  same  means  with  the  greatest  certainty  of 
success  in  his  expoaurss. 

Having  clearly  demonstrated  the  suitability  of  the  chamber  for 
photography — opaque  as  well  aa  transparent  objects — I  next  turned 
my  attention  to  the  capabilities  of  the  chamber  for  illuminating 
uneven  negativea,  Ce.,  negatives  thin  at  some  sides  and  thick  at 
others.  I  soon  saw  that  in  this  also  the  chamber  was  quite  equal 
to  the  occasion,  for  by  feeding  the  two  Argand  gas  burners  by  means 
of  a  Y-piece  from  one  supply  pipe,  I  had  the  means  at  hand  of 
eonltsUteg  the  supply  of  gas  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the 
maximum  extent  of  light  was  in  the  chamber,  this  maximum  was 
not  reduced  by  lowering  one  of  the  burners,  for  by  a  neat  bye-pass 
which  is  attached  to  the  burner  the  simple  cutting  off  of  the  supply 
from  one  burner  gave  increased  pressure  and  flame  to  the  other,  but 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  maximum  amount  of  light,  but  of 
cnurae  in  quite  a  different  tocality  of  the  chamber.  This  was  just 
what  I  was  striving  for,  and  by  means  of  the  arrangements  referred 
to  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  ease  to  equally  illuminate  a  negative 
that  is  diick  at  one  end  and  thin  at  another. 

My  next  experiments  took  the  shape  of  photographing  'coloured 
objects  by  means  of  the  same  light,  with  the  intervention  of  coloured 
screens  inside  the  chamber,  and  here  also  I  met  with  much  that 
was  instructive.  But  as  tlie  exfieriments  which  I  conducted  in  the 
copying  of  pictures  and  coloured  objects  by  means  of  yellow  light 
and  ordinary  bromide  plates  are  not  quite  so  far  advanced  as  I  should 
like,  I  refrain  from  forming  a  very  decided  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
this  mode  of  working.  I  am,  however,  strongly  of  opinion  that  such 
is  the  proper  way  to  copy  all  coloured  objects,  and  were  such  required 
to  be  lowered  in  tint  to  correspond  with  surroundings,  isochromatio 
plates  were  also  employed ;  but  of  these  I  hope  to  have  something  to 
say  further  on. 
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My  next  experiments  were  the  printing  of  slides  on  what  is  now 
popularly  termed  the  special  lantern  plate.  No  sooner  did  I  begin 
to  alter  my  plates  than  I  at  once  saw  how  well  adapted  the  chamber 
was  to  act  as  a  sensitometer,  for  the  light  being  always  equal  and 
the  transparent  object  always  being  the  same,  the  merest  tyro  will 
see  that  by  its  means  the  different  rapidities  of  plates  can  be  tested 
with  the  greatest  accuracy.  I  soon  found  out  that  a  lantern  plate 
was  verj-  much  slower  than,  say,  a  Wratten  nineteen  sensitometer 
one;  and  so  working  with  the  same  stop  I  had  to  give  a  very  much 
longer  exposure.  'But  this  I  cut  down  latterly  by  using  a  smart 
portrait  combination  which  was  working  at  alwut  /-8,  and  several 
slides  on  lantern  plates  were  shown  by  me  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Glasgow  Photographic  Association  held  on  the  16th  instant,  some  of 
which  varied  from  five  to  eighteen  minutes'  exposure,  according  to 
the  stop  used  and  also  density  of  negative. 

At  the  present  moment  I  am  experimenting  as  to  the'suitability  of 
the  chamber  for  being  applied  to  any  common  camera  for  the  purpose 
of  enlargement,  and  in  my  next  I  hope  to  give  the  results  of  some 
of  my  other  experiments.  Meantime,  I  have  only  to  add  that  my 
chamber  has  been  registered  for  provisional  protection  pending  the 
same  being  patented.  T.  N.  Abmstkong. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PROCESS  OF  COOLINQ  UPON  THE 
OPTICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  GLASS  AND  THE  PRO- 
DUCTION OF  PRESSED  LENSES  IN  A  THOROUGHLY 
ANNEALED  STATE. 

[A  commanicaticm  from  the  Olastechnisches  Laboratorinm,  of  Schott  &  Oen.  in  Jena.] 
Thk  very  imperfect  state  of  annealing  generally  met  with  in  the 
glass  discs  for  larger  telescopes  formed  for  many  years  past  a  constant 
source  of  complaint  of  such  opticians  who  in  the  manufacture  of  large- 
sized  lenses  are  working  strictly  spherical  surfaces.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  it  has  been  our  aim  ever  sihce  the  erection  of  our  works 
to  improve  on  the  process  of  annealing.  The  method  hitherto  in  use, 
viz.,  that  of  allowing  the  temperature  of  the  red  hot  glass  to  fall  in  a 
kiln  completely  enclosed  by  brickwork,  which  gradually  transmits 
the  heat  stored  up  in  it  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  has  been  dis- 
continued by  us  in  all  such  cases,  where  high  optical  properties  are 
aimed  at,  and  in  its  place  we  adopted  the  plan  of  storing  the  glass  in 
a  vessel,  the  temperature  of  which  may  be  accurately  measured  and 
subjected  to  a  verj-  slow  and  strictly  uniform  decrease,  the  duration 
of  which  may  be  adjusted  to  suit  special  requirements. 

The  experimental  researches  which  formed  the  necessary  predeces- 
sors of  our  new  process  of  annealing  offered  ample  opportunity  for 
minutely  studying  the  influence  of  internal  strains  and  pressures  upon 
the  optical  properties  of  the  glass.  We  intend  to  treat  in  extenso  on 
this  subject  at  a  later  date ;  here  it  may  suffice  to  mention  the  most 
important  of  those  results  which  will  interest  practical  opticians. 

(1)  Any  kind  of  glass  becomes  strained,  i.e.,  the  molecules  of  the 
glass  are  subjected  to  tension,  unless  the  process  of  solidification  be 
extended  over  a  very  long  period. 

(2)  The  refractive  index  of  one  and  the  same  piece  of  glass  varies 
according  to  the  duration  of  the  process  of  annealing ;  this  diversity 
may  extend  to  several  units  of  the  third  decimal  place. 

(;i)  If  a  lens  or  circular  disc  on  being  carefully  examined  by  means 
of  polarised  light  be  found  to  yield  a  regular  black  cross,  which 
remains  perfectly  free  from  any  distortion  during  a  complete  rotation 
of  the  disc  about  the  optic  axis,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  tension 
ia  strictly  regular  throughout  the  entire  piece  of  glass  under  examina- 
tion. The  presence  of  a  moderate  tension  of  this  kind  has  no  other 
effect  as  if  there  were  a  slight  gradual  diminution  of  the  refractive 
index  in  the  direction  of  the  axis.  Owing  to  the  symmetrical  arrange- 
ment of  the  tensions  round  the  axis,  they  do  not  exercise  any  detri- 
mental influence  on  the  image. 

(4)  If,  however,  a  len.i  or  circular  disc,  while  being  turned  round 
its  axis  under  examination  in  polarised  light, -show  in  any  one  or 
several  positions  a  displaced  black  cross  or  any  other  irregular  figure, 
the  tension  must  be  considered  to  be  irregular.  The  influence  of  such 
tensions  dissimmetrically  grouped  round  the  axis  is  identical  to  that 
of  a  difference  of  the  refractive  power  in  different  parts  of  the  lens. 
Glasses  of  this  kind  should  never  be  employed  for  the  manufacture 
of  large-sized  objectives.  With  telescopic  lenses  made  of  glass  where 
this  defect  existed  in  a  moderate  degree,  many  opticians  attempt  to 
compensate  this  differentiation  of  refraction  by  introducing  at  random 
deviations  from  strictly  spherical  surfaces  through  polishing,  with  the 
result  of  thus  obtaining  pretty  satisfactory  images. 

By  means  of  our  method  of  annealing  we  have  succeeded  in  pro- 


ducing discs  for  object  lenses  having  a  diameter  up  to  3-5  cm.  nearly 
perfectly  free  from  tension,  the  entire  surface  of  the  disc  being  made 
to  become  efficient  under  the  polariscope.  All  that  is  necessary 
during  the  test  is  to  exclude  any  differences  of  temperature  of  the 
discs,  as  these  are  apt  to  give  rise  to  temporary  tensions.  Nearly  all 
discs  annealed  according  to  the  older  system  show  the  distinct 
black  crosses  characterising  the  presence  of  strain  and  pressure,  even 
in  those  cases  where  the  diameter  of  the  discs  does  not  exceed  12  cm. 

Though  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  opticians,  before  giinding 
large-sized  lenses  for  telescopes,  will  ascertain  the  properties  of  the 
glass  with  respect  to  annealing,  yet  we  know  from  experience  that 
there  is  considerable  inclination  "to  underrate  the  serious  effects  of 
tension,  and  that  many  go  as  far  as  to  consider  examination  before  or 
after  making  a  lens  hardly  worth  the  trouble. 

We  append  to  these  lines  a  sketch  of  an  apparatus,  the  principle  of 
which  is  due  to  Professor  Mach,  of  Prag,  which  may  be  readily  put 
up,  and  by  means  of  which  plane  plates  (Fig.  2)  or  positive  lenses 
(Fig.  1)  may  be  tested.    The  apparatus  must  be  adjusted  in  such  a. 
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A.  ninmin.ating  source  (briglit-bnming  D.  Analysin?  prism. 

petroleum  flame).  E.  The  observer's  eye. 

B.  Polarisin?  Nicol  prism.  S.  Concave  mirror. 

C.  Lens  or  disc  to  be  tested. 

In  Fig.  1.  A  and  E  are  conjugate  points  with  respect  to  the  lens  C  ;  in  Fig.  2,  botb 
points  are  situated  in  the  phine  of  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  mirror  S. 

manner,  that  with  parallel  Nicol  prisms  the  eye  at  E  sees  the  lens  or 
disc  to  be  tested  fully  illuminated  ;  if  now  the  Nicol  prisms  be  crossed 
total  extinction  will  take  place  with  glasses  having  no  internal 
tensions,  whereas  with  imperfectly  annealed  glasses  the  well-known 
figures  indicative  of  tension  will  present  themselves. 

In  order  to  examine  the  figures  due  to  strain  or  pressure  in  all 
positions  of  the  prism  with  respect  of  the  disc  of  glass,  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  turn  both  prisms  synchronically  rather  than 
to  turn  the  discs  themselves,  as  those  owing  to  the  touch  of  the  warm 
hand  may  become  locally  heated. 

In  order  to  better  distinguish  the  present  new  method  of  annealing 
from  that  hitherto  in  use  (raw  annealing),  we  have  introduced  the 
term  "  fine  annealing  "  when  referring  to  the  former. 

Pbessed  Glass. 

Our  experiments  and  improvements  made  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
cess of  glass  annealing  have  induced  us  to  adopt  for  our  fabrication 
the  well-known  plan,  worked  in  Paris  since  many  years,  of  moulding 
the  glass  by  means  of  pressing  it  while  in  a  semi-liquid  state  between 
metal  cups  having  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  curvatures  as  the 
lens.  Lenses  produced  in  this  manner  are  utterly  useless  for  the 
application  in  better-class  instruments,  if  the  ordinary  quick  process 
of  annealing  be  employed,  as  the  internal  strain  in  the  glass  will 
generally  be  very  great,  and  sometimes  may  become  so  excessive  as 
to  cause  the  rough  lens  to  fly  into  small  pieces  as  soon  as  an  attempt 
is  made  to  grind  it.  However,  with  our  new  method  of  annealing, 
which  permits  of  annealing  at  such  low  temperatures  as  to  put  defor- 
mations out  of  the  question,  ready  means  are  furnished  to  produce 
lenses  of  this  kind  entirely  free  from  internal  strains  by  subjecting 
them,  after  having  allowed  them  to  cool  down,  to  a  second  process  of 
annealing  to  the  above-mentioned  apparatus. 

AVishing  to  remove  a  prejudice  held  by  many  opticians,  we  will' 
not  omit  to  distinctly  state  that  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  glasa 
while  in  a  semi-liquid  state  is  by  no  means  the  cause  of  internal 
strain  or  pressure ;  on  the  contrary,  the  only  source  of  these  must  be 
looked  for  in  the  accelerated  process  of  chilling,  which  has  to  be  made 
use  of  in  order  to  prevent  deformation. 

The  favourable  practical  results  obtained  by  many  opticians  with 
glass  prepared  in  this  manner  encourage  us  to  recommend  its  appli- 
cation for  all  such  cases  where  large  numbers  of  lenses  of  the  same- 
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kind  h«Te  to  lie  made  with  vkriaua  eurratuTe*  and  diameten  within 
-the  limit«  between  12  to  1^  mm.  The  increased  costs  of  Kkus 
prepared  in  thia  manner  are  amply  eompensated  for  bv  the  aaTinir  of 
material  and  work.  Lenaea  having  the  exact  form  of  the  d<>sired 
\<!aae»  (office  as  pattema.  On  account  of  the  prolonged  period  of 
annealiiiKwe  require  as  a  mle  a  term  for  delirery  from  six  to  eight 
wedn.    We  are  prepared  to  snbmit  sample  lenses'  to  our  customers. 


PBOTOGBAPmC  EXHIBITION'  rS'  BIBHINGHAH. 
Tu  mambets  of  the  Birmingham  Phoiogiaphie  Soeiaty  bald  their 
Annual  Exhibition  in  the  Tsnpanaae  Hall,  Temple-straat,  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday.  January  SI  aad  SS.  In  a  ibort  addraai,  delivered  on 
Tuesday  evening  bv  the  President  (J.  B.  Stone),  he  drew  attention  to  the 
flomishinK  state  of  the  Society  as  eridcaesd  by  the  number  of  members 
(nsady  900,  allhoogfa  the  sabaenptioii  baa  recently  bean  doabled),  and 
cspaeiaUy  by  the  JaiRS  nnmber  ol  piUiBS  (400)  hung  on  tlie  walls. 
These  weie  dirided  Into  twenty-tvo  nlasaci.  and  silTcr  medals  or  mixes 
were  awarded  to  the  following  workan;— E.  C.  Kiddletoo  (8).  E.  H. 
Jaqnes  (3),  W.  Jerome  Haninon.  W.  Booke.  J.  H.  Piekard,  F.  Pike,  a  J. 
Fowler,  A.  B.  Longmore,  J.  C.  Uuxiqr.  H.  W.  SoothaU,  and  B.  Hendren. 
Bronsa  medal  to  C.  Phillips.  Many  pictures  were  alao  seieetod  lac 
hosMNmbls  mention  by  the  Jodgaa— Ibaan.  H.  P.  Bobinson,  Oea  Bankart, 
—  Canbtaao.  H.  Fry,  Ber.  F.  C.  I^mbert,  P.  Lange,  A.  Pringie,  and 
A.Bti«)h. 

The  pMinea  were  well  htng,  ahhoogb  the  fact  that  many  exhibiiora 
did  not  fmiM  their  prints  randataj  lbs  hboan  of  the  H.nging  Committee 
wry  avtoooa.  The  Hon.  Oeeietaiy,  Mr.  J.  U.  Piekard.  waa  aa  energetie 
aa  enr,  and  be  waa  well  baekad  up  by  his  ooUsague,  Ur.  A.  J.  LeMon, 
and  by  Massia.  Karlease.  Jaqnea,  Boitoa,  H.  Baker,  ted  Kaaon.  Dsqpite 
bad  waaibar  the  Exhibition  waa  wall  attended  by  the  general  pablie.  and 
the  raaalt  oo^  to  be  a  diatinat  imnalM  to  photography  in  Birmingham, 
and  maaj  neniiu  to  the  ranka  ol  laa  Soeisty. 


THE  OBEENOCK  CAXEBA  CLUB  E.XUIBITION. 
Tax  first  Exhibition  of  the  Oraenoek  Camera  Club  was  held  in  the  Watt 
llnassm  Lecture  Hall,  and  the  advartiaad  time  that  it  was  to  be  open 
was  fnai  the  9th  to  11th  of  Janoaiy  iietnsiTe,  but  ths  daaire  to  have  it 
open  fbr  a  looi^  time  was  so  paal  that  the  Museum  Ooounittee  kindly 
conassted  to  gire  the  uas  a<  tba  rooaa  ier  the  whole  of  the  loOowing  week, 
which  was  laksa  adraataci  of  bj  tha  Gfaib.  and  after  a  abow  of  nina  days 
the  Exhibition  doaad  lait  tttmlaj.  Tba  admisajna  waa  fcae,  and  the 
y.y  ,).,<i,.n  ,nM  tWiad  daily  bv  a  |i«t  BOmber  of  people. 

shown  waa  ^  taa  maubara  only,  and  the  repfcaantatire 
i  haTe  dooo  eradit  lo  a  mucli  larger  society ;  and  it  shows 
botti  eatsn«i*a  and  pladt  ea  tba  past  of  the  memban  of  the  Oraenoek 
Club.  Of  eonaa  the  lai|sr  ptoportioa  of  the  pietnraa  shown  were 
ordinary  sHver  printiag  oa  albuaaBiaad  yassr.  bn,  other  Hsssss  of  print- 
ing ware  (air)^  iipiaaaulil  Hm.,  fIrtlBuOfi.  hfonida,  aristotype,  Ac. 
TaUag  the  ptatoraa  aa  a  wfaoia  (ud  Ihaia  were  orer  S&O),  they  were 
nraefa  abora  avan^  work, 

Tba  prodoetioBa  hj  Mr.  Tamar  and  Mr.  Bobb  are'  worthy  of  ^eoial 
aaaatioB,  both  aa  lagBidB  Aa  ^aaatity  and  quality  of  their  work. 
Amoimst  Mr.  Bobb's  pietoies,  K«  W.  Yaeku  ,  A5,  Cvltage  at  Aber/oyle ; 
•ad  106,  ilormtiig  eu  Arrochtr.mid,  wan  spsesally  fine.  All  his  piotims, 
with  tba  staaatlon  of  one  or  two  that  ware  too  dark  ht  the  forsgronnd, 
abowad  eaiafu  aalsetioB  and  manipulation. 

la  Mr.  Tvraat'a  axhihita,  frame  M,  Yi(hu.  &e.;  90,  " Uiu"  at 
Seth0alr:  aad  IM,  Jfftl  of  Kniim.  Ac,  stand  out  as  fair  samples  of  his 
wefk,  wUeb  is  gettiag  to  be  familiar  to  ns  now,  hsTing  seen  it  at  seTcral 
exhibitioaa.  and  wbers  it  baa  always  wertbily  held  a  high  plaee. 

An  iaianaliag  piatata.  Ho.  18.  SmiwuriHf  Mining  at  Fort  Matilda,  by 
T.  L.  Palaiaea.  The  liae  of  steam  from  the  water  has  been  Tery 
^fbettra^rrmaaaBlad.  and  tba  priat  looks  as  if  the  negative  was  quite 

(toad  (Stores  bT  J.  Stewart,  T.  L.  Patarson.  W.  <t;  M.  Blackwood.  11. 
U'  Wi!);'  r    I   '  riham,  and  many  olbars  to  nametous  to  note. 

-'.I:  (, .  L. .  >  ihton  Short  and  Bfoagkkff  Ftrry  are  bits  of  real  artistic 
wcrk. 

WMb  ttffti  to  tba  groop  daas,  a  aaod  few  frames  of  groups  were  ex- 
hibited, hot  in  asoet  of  tbaae  ptnueuiaia  wa  ware  struek  by  the  abaolote 
laek  of  any  atlampla  to  aMka  tba  aabjoets  inritmg,  so  aa  to  gire  some 
pleasure  in  looking  at  them.  W«  Ibiak  il  would  be  quite  easy  to  put  a 
ittle  rariaty  into  the  poaitions  and  general  anaogemcnt  of  the  group,  so 
4  to  make  the  subject  of  tome  little  iaterast  to  the  onlooker  beyond  the 
stariag  taosa  (and  that,  too,  without  loaing  the  likeness  in  any  case),  rather 
tbaa  tbaae  everlasting  rows  of  figona  aat  up  in  lines  like  ninepins. 

Tba  aaaaaaa  of  thia  Hiat  fahibition  most  make  the  members  of  the 

Oraaaoak  CaiMia  anb  Isal  that  Ibay  have  started  aa  insititation,  and 

that  tba  Bbtm  will  aow  be  looked  for  in  aoning  years,  so  that  they  will 

'  %«•  to  go  oa  working  for  it  not  to  dinppoint  the  public,  who  will 

ipsat  b«tt**  Ibinp  artry  time. 


^ovtim  ^otes  ant  ^etog. 

M.  Cmmest  Sa-ns  discusses  the  merits  of  pyrocatecbine  in  the  ProgrU 
Ph,.tographviue.  Eder's  receipt  he  appears  to  regard  as  too  expensive  and 
too  unpractical.  Hia  receipt  certainly  comes  a  good  deal  cheaper,  and  he 
claims  for  it  that  it  gives  a  particularly  beautiful  violet  black  tone.  Hera 
it  is : — 

B*iJ»  w»tcr _ 60  c.c. 

Sulphite  of  soda,  forty  per  cent 10 

Pyrocatecbine  solution,  one  per  cent.   2    I,' 

Carbonate  of  soda,  twenty  per  cent,  8 

Canatio  potaah,  aeven  per  cent ...'.'."...'...'    a    ,',' 

The  image  ^vpeara  after  about  thirty  seconds,  graduaUy  increases  in 
depth,  and  the  development  is  finished  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
In  the  ease  of  very  short  exposures  the  development  takes  longer,  some- 
tmies  as  much  as  forty  minutes.  Clouding  never  takes  jilace,  but  it  is 
advisable  not  to  heat  the  developer  above  15°  C.  as  frilling  is  then  liable 
to  occur.  Two  platea  may  be  developed  consecutively  in  the  same  bath, 
but  if  many,  more  be  tried  the  images  lose  density.  The  plates  must 
finally,  be  carefully  waahed  and  then  dipped  into  a  five  to  six  per  cent. 
chrome  alum  solution. 


H.  Sixa  alao  recommends  the  following  method  of  intensifying : 

SoLcnox  I. 

Bain  water 200  c.c. 

Uallic  acid i  gramme. 

Sulphuric  acid  adropa. 

Tartaric  add Q-Ol  gramme. 

LeadnitraU'  OOS      „ 

SoLvnoxIL 

Bain  water 100  o.c. 

Silver  nitrata 3  grammes. 

SoLcnox  lU. 

Bain  water    30  ox. 

Sulphate  of  iron /      2  grammes. 

Tartaric  acid    0-04  gramme, 

Caldnm  acetate  o-Ol       „ 

Two  cc  of  Solution  n.  are  added  to  100  e.e.  of  Solution  I.,  together 
with  eight  to  ten  drops  of  Solution  UI.  This  intensifier  gives  the  phktea 
a  good  bluish  tinge.  Of  course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  here,  at  any 
rate,  distilled  water  moat  be  substituted  for  rain  water,  as  oar  atmosphere 
— at  leaat  in  tba  aaighboorliood  of  London— cannot  boast  the  purity  of 
that  of  Franee. 


TiAT  soflM  of  tba  reageau  employed  by  the  photographer  present 
daaflerons  piopettiaa  if  aareleasly  handled  is  a  well-known  fact.  Some  of 
them,  tmlbrtnnately,  display  considerable  capacity  for  mischief  if  care- 
lessly written.  In  an  issue  of  the  Joubxal  some  weeks  back,  a  receipt  by 
Herr  Cronenberg  for  a  toning  bath  containing  rhodamniouium  (snlpbo- 
cyanide  of  ammoniom)  which  got  into  print  in  English  as  ammonium 
rhodanate— a  body  hitherto  undiscovered— must  have  tlirown  those  who 
read  the  paragraph  into  some  mental  confusion.  Such  are  the  occasional 
results  of  too  mtiieh  hurry. 


BcTtlj|bast  is  yet  to  come.     A 
"BBtltSgSKn  of  mmd,  and  one  of  tin 
thafrtbirimknown  and  the  excellent 


country  amatenr,  donbtless  of  an  in- 
the  species  apparently  tlmt  is  of  opinion 
excellent  are  naoeasarilv  one,  immodUte^r  sent 
a  eonaiderabla  order  for  the  new  substance  to  a  leading  London  photo- 
graphic ehamist,  who  was  much  exercised  in  his  mind  thereby.  There  ia 
a  broad  humotir  about  this  incident  worthier  of  a  better  cause. 


The  I'hoiographitche  Miltheiluiijtn  contains  also  a  great  deal  that  is  of 
interest  on  the  subject  of  eosine  and  eosine-silver  plates  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Vogel,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  first  to  introduce  and 
point  out  the  advantages  of  the  latter.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
eosine  and  eosine  silver  are  both  salts  of  an  organic  acid  colouring  matter, 
spoken  of  generally  as  eosinic  acid  to  avoid  its  cumbrous  scientific  ap- 
pellation. Ordinary  eosine  is  the  potassium  salt;  eosine  silver  is  the 
silver  salt.  Eosine  silver  has  a  much  greater  yellow  sensibility  than 
ordinaiy  eosine,  and,  in  addition,  reduces  the  blue  sensibility  of  platea 
sensitised  with  it  It  follows  that  when  the  latter  is  employed  the 
exposure  must  take  place  through  yellow  glass,  which  is  unnecessary 
with  the  eosine  silver.    If  any  one  suspects  that  he  has  been  sold  eosine 

Slates  instead  of  eosine-silver  plates,  which  not  unfrequently  happens, 
'r.  Vogal  recommends  a  very  simple  experiment,  namely,  to  employ  the 
two  in  photographing  sheets  of  chrome-yellow  and  cobalt-blue  paper. 
The  simple  eosine  will  ^ve  greater  intcniity  for  the  cobalt  blue  than  for 
the  chrome  yellow.  With  genuine  eosine  silver  the  opposite  effect  will  bo 
obsenrad. 
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Experimental  Physics. 

WlLLim  HcME,  Lothian.ttreet,  Edinburgb. 
"\Ve  hail  with  great  delight  every  effort  made  in  the  direction  of 
popularising  fcience,  and  we  look  upon  a  series  of  tractates  issued 
by  Mr.  Hume,  a  well-known  scientific  instrument  maker  in  Edinburgh, 
as  providing  the  means  of  doing  so,  not  merely  in  an  attractive  and 
taking  form,  but  upon  a  sound  basis.  It  is  with  Part  IV.  of  this 
series,  devoted  to  optics,  that  we  have  specially  to  do  at  present. 

At  what  we  think  is  an  exceedingly  small  price  (thirty-two  shillings), 
Mr.  Hume  provides  an  optical  outfit  consisting  of  lenses,  lens  holders, 
prism,  polarising  apparatus,  photometer,  diaphragms,  Bunsen  burner, 
coloured  glasses,  mirrors,  and  many  other  things  conducive  to  the 
systematic  study  of  this  fascinating  department  of  science.  We 
cannot  conceive  of  any  domestic  pleasure,  especially  where  there  are 
boys  or  young  men,  or  even  young  ladies,  that  will  surpass  an 
occasional  hour  spent  in  conducting  any  of  the  numerous  experimental 
exercises,  of  which  there  are  120,  so  plainly  indicated  in  the  sixteen 
pages  devoted  to  them,  and  all  of  which  are  capable  of  being  con- 
ducted by  this  educational  outfit. 

By  the'  time  the  student  has  reached  the  120th  experiment, he  will 
perhaps  be  surprised  to  find  that,  aided  by  the  hints  and  explanations 
given  in  a  second  tract,  or  key,  which  accompanies  the  principal 
treatise,  he  is  now  pretty  well  versed  in  phenomena  connected  with 
the  spectroscope  and  polariscope,  having  passed  at  a  previous  portion 
of  his  study  through  the  focussing  of  lenses  and  systems  of  lenses, 
chromatic  and  other  aberrations,  refraction,  reflection,  comparisons  of 
flames,  the  effect  of  diaphragms,  and  much  of  a  hke  nature. 

The  apparatus  itself  is  well  made,  each  piece  being  nicely  fitted  and 
adapted  for  its  special  purpose.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  use  of  each  of  the  various  pieces  comprising  the  "  outfit,"  as  this  is 
shown  in  a  full-page  engraving  in  the  procfiure,  together  with  descrip- 
tive letterpress.  

The  Hibbabd  Repeating  Flash  Lamp. 

SiMCEL  Fbt  &  Co.,  Sole  Wliolesale  Agents. 
"When,  during  last  autumn,  we  were  favoured  by  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Wilfred  French,  of  Boston,  he  told  us  of  an  expedient  he  adopted 
with  great  success  in  taking  flash-light  portraits.  His  sitters,  one  or 
more,  being  posed,  he  held  aloft  the  lamp,  the  body  of  which  was 
formed  of  rubber,  and  giving  it  a  squeeze  it  in  turn  emitted  a  bright 
flash,  which  was  only,  however,  a  "  flash  in  the  pan,"  and  intended 
educationally  to  acclunatise  the  subjects  for  a  second  one,  which  was 
that  by  which  the  exposure  was  made. 

Some  such  lamp  as  the  "  Hibbard,""  which  is  American,  must  have 
been  employed,  as  it  is  held  in  the  hand  during  the  flash,  it,  too,  acts 


powder  is  contained.  By  pressure  upon  the  body  the  air  forces  a 
small  quantity  of  the  magnesium  out  at  the  flattened  orifice,  where  it 
is  ejected  against  the  large  flame  of  the  circular  spirit  lamp  shown  in 
tlie  cut,  and  which,  when  in  u3(>,  is  attached  to  the  body  by  being 
slidden  on  the  guides.  The  light  is,  of  course,  very  brilliant,  and  the 
degree  of  pressure  exerted  by  the  fingers  of  the  ojwrator  on  the  body 
determines  its  intensity.  It  is  really  a  very  handy  little  lamp,  and  can 
be  accommodated  very  easily  in  one's  pocket.  The  bottles  shown  in  the 
cut  are  respectively  for  containing  a  supply  of  alcohol  for  the  lamp 
and  magnesium  powder.  We  have  used  it  with  great  success,  and 
like  it  much.  Provision  is  made  for  a  reflector,  and  we  have  found  a 
thin  sheet  of  white  cardboard  answer  the  purpose  well. 


by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  upon  an  elastic  body,  and  it,  also,  is 
capable  of  emitting  a  number  of  flashes  in  quick  succession,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  one  devised  by  Mr.  William  Bishop. 

The  various  parts  are  shown  in  the  cut.    Inside  of  the  rubber  body 
a  glass  reservoir  depends  from  the  top,  and  in  this  the  magnesium 


Hinton's  Alba  Vabnish. 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Hinton  &  Co.,  Bedford-street,  a 
sample  of  a  new  varnish  they  have  prepared  specially  for  protecting 
lantern  slides,  or,  indeed,  any  positive  pictures  on  glass.  It  is  quite 
deserving  of  the  name  given,  "Alba"  varnish,  for  it  is  colourless. 
Like  the  chloroform  and  amber  varnish  of  a  past  epoch,  it  is  applied 
cold  and  dries  instantaneously,  giving  a  hard,  bright  surface,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  slide  which,  owing  to  a  certain  "matness"  of  the 
gelatine,  gives  a  not  very  bright  image  on  the  screen,  the  Alba  varnish 
imparts  the  desired  brilliance. 


RECENT   PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  611. — "Improvements  in  Miigic  Lauterns  and  Apparatus  relating  thereto." 
Complete  specification.    W.  C.  Hughes. — Dated  January  13,  1890. 

No.  669. — "New  or  Improved  Method  of  ami  Apparatus  for  Ascertaining 
the  Requisite  Time  of  Exposure  in  Photography."  E.  G.  Ballard. — DataC 
Januai-y  14,  1890. 

No.  742. — "  Bindings  for  Photograiihs,  Engravings,  Pattern  Cards,  and  similar 
Matter."    A.  Cl.ieke. — Dated  January  15,  1890.' 

No.  763. — "An  Improved  Method  and  Meiins  of  Obtjiining  Photographic 
Representations."    W.  F.  GnEENE. — Dated  January  \5,  1S90. 

No.  765. — "Improvements  in  Plate-changing  Apparatus  for  Photographic 
Cameras."  Communicated  by  F.  A.  Fichtuer.  Complete  specification.  K. 
Browne. — Dated  Januai-y  15,  1890. 

No.  782.— "  A  Lifting  Tliimble  for  Photograpliic  Use."  Complete  specifica- 
tion.    C.  C'LAPK. — Dated  January  16,  1890. 


i$leettnsj5  of  a>octette0* 

MEETINGS   OP  SOCIETIES    FOR   NEXT    WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


January  27  

28  

28  

29  

•1 

SO  

30  

,j 

30  

„ 

30  

Name  of  Society. 


North  Middlesex  Club    

Great  Britain  (Technical) 

Bolton  Club  

Burnley  

Halifax  Photographic  Club .. 

Liverpool  Amateur 

Oldham 

London  and  Provincial 


Place  of  MeeUng. 


Jubilee  Hall,  Horusey  Rife,  N. 

5a,  Pall  M.all  East. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

Bank  Chambers,  Hargreaves-street. 

Mechanics'  Hall. 

St.  George's-crescent  North. 

The  Lyceum,  TTnion-st.,  Oldham. 

Masons  HallTarem,  Basinghall-st. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
January  16, — Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  brought  up  the  results  of  some  experiments  that  he  had  made 
with  various  modifications  of  the  developer,  suggested  by  the  trials  he  had 
made  and  described  at  a  former  meeting,  of  au  American  formula  containing 
Rochelle  salt  and  carbonate  of  lithium.  Tlie  present  series  of  experiments  had 
been  made  to  discover  what  share  each  of  the  ingredients  had  in  producing 
development,  and  whether  other  salts  of  somewhat  similar  character  had  a 
similar  action  to  that  of  Rochelle  salt.  He  bad,  therefore,  made  up  developers 
containing  two  grains  of  pyro  to  the  ounce,  and  twenty-five  grams  each  of 
sulphite  of  soda,  with  a  like  quantity  of  one  of  the  following  salts  : — Phosphate 
of  soda,  acetate  of  soda,  biborate  of  soda,  citrate  of  soila,  and  oxalate  of  soila. 
These  compounds  had  again  been  tried  with  and  without  the  addition  of  one 
grain  to  tlie  ounce  of  carlx)uate  of  lithium.  With  the  exception  of  the  borate 
mixture,  all  these  salts  acted  very  similarly  to  tliat  containing  Rochelle  salt, 
and  it  was  found  that  they  would  develop  witliout  tjie  addition  of  carbonate  of 
lithium,  although  cither  a  grain  of  that  substance  or  a  minim  of  liquid  ammonia 
added  made  the  action  more  rapid.  Without  such  .addition,  development  in 
each  case  ajipeared  to  be  complete  in  aljout  four  minutes.  One  thing  that  had 
strucli  the  speaker  was  that,  although  citrate  of  soda  had  been  spoken  of  as  a 
restrainer,  yet  in  combination  with  sulphite  of  soda  .md  pyro,  and  without  any 
further  addition  in  the  shape  of  free  alkali,  the  plate  developed  in  the  solution 
fairly  rapidly  and  with  full  density.  He  had  iised  no  bromide,  th.it  not  ap- 
pearing to  be  necessary.     It  might  be  that  citrate  acted  as  a  restrainer  when 

bromide  was  present,  and  not  otherwise.    As  to  sulphite  of  soda  acting  as  a 
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natnioer,  1M  thoo^t  that  be  coaU  ibow  eoncliuiirely  that  that  wa>  not  the 
caM.  A  nnmber  ofipecimcDS  were  tbown,  exbi)4tiutf  chirHv  the  <lt;r<>lopm2 
power  of  ■  mixtnn  coutaialatc  pjro  in  eo^janction  witli  <ul{>)iite  of  soU  and 
one  of  the  alkaline  ah*  before  mentioned.  They  were  mostly  clear,  den&e, 
u»l  of  good  ooioor. 

Mr.  A.  Hadoo*  fefemd  to  tbe  Daatial  or  alkaline  condition  of  the  snlnhite, 
a  fwlltliiii  which  aigM  aeeont  for  lbs  diSBcat  cftct  of  differrnt  Muuiile^  in 
deieluy ot  Ha  ilTTJVd  tha  ■ethod  of  mannfartnring  inlphite,  and  under- 
took to  bring  np  tka  latgect  at  aBathar  Muting,  with  reference  particularly  to 
BMaM  oramrtiilBiag  the  eondittoo  of  the  alt  aa  to  neutrality. 

Mr.  W.  IL  DtBCSHAll  laggceteii  that  it  would  be  intereatin);  to  bare  tlie 
expcrimeata  maated  with  unlphite  without  the  alkaline  aalt,  and  with  tbe 
alkaline  rait  withoot  the  ralphite. 

Mr.  OOWAJI  Minitwl  to  thii  (oggatiOB,  •»!  pramiaed  to  bring  up  the  molti 
at  a  fntore  aatlng 

Mr.  LawrOH)  ihowad  wroe  bromide  erinta  which  he  had  toned  with  the 
'  iitcnrifjring  lolntioo  of  the  PUtiaot jrpa  Ooapany.  The  colour  of  the  i>ba<lows 
t  a  of  an  agreeable  lirown,  but  tbe  light*  wtn  KMsewhat  diacolouml.  In  reply 
:'>aqMrtioa,  Mr.  Ijtwfoii  aid  that  tUa  yrilov  eokmration  nugbt  be  duo  to 
■M  bet  that  the  whita  of  tho  piiati  waaoriginallr  not  pore. 

A  qnortioo  Ihim  the  box  wa  nad>— "Do**  rerenal  of  image  tako  place 
with  ooflodio-broaliU  in  tho  aao  wajr  M  with  geiatiaa  plata  ?"  Tb«  qnatioa 
wa*  a^JoBiBtd  to  a  fatnre  meeting 

> 

PUOTOOKAPHERS'  BK.\E\'OLF..NT  ASSOCIATION. 
Tiu  Coaattter  olthle  AaMcMioa  aet  oa  the  17th  iaataat. 

Mean,  Uabat  aad  Binl.  of  Bathi  aad  Mr.  R.  Kevna^  of  Derby,  weiv 
eioctvl  a  aaabin. 

Tho  Oaiialtta  were  nest  ag^nil  ia  eoaeidering  two  appUcatioa*  fcr  aaiat- 
BBca ;  in  both  eaaco  graata  wm  nada. 

MrMii.  W.  T.  Coeoataa,  F.  Baa^  B.  Xewioa,  aad  T.  Swnatlt  waa  ap- 
pointol  ArbHratOTL 

FtvUt,  FcfanMrx  14,  vaa  laad  for  tha  aaaaal  gcaeral  meeting. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Beaidry  ww  elorted  Honorary  Sacretary,  and  will  take  np  dntla 
OB  the  aboie  dale. 

A  •Toclal  Ooamittce  mietlag  win  tho*  krld,  aad  tho  propoeeJ  new  rata 
foraauy  paaad,  ami  will  ho  labaWtrf  t»  tia  gwetal  aeatfag  far  cm 


OnThnraday. 

aa/taa  a^  Im 

Ptanooa  to 


nMi  tart  to  hUu  by  Mr.  W. 
BHtM  had  oMbftatai  a  m 

Handaya 

■  auuaraiaa 

atUbitad.i 


tho  llandar  oreaiaa  ia 
laae^adtho 


CAMERA  CLVU. 
11,  Mr.  R.  Tladal  gtn  an  addnw  ajton  Plane  i'oUtri- 
M.  Ddcr  oecapied  the  chair. 

be  SwacraaT  haadod  roand  eono  iateiatiu  •Urer 
K.  Barton,  aad  he  ftarther  annoanead  tMt  Mr. 
which  wooM  bo  rad  at  tbe  anb  at  ono  of 


aaiii  kap.  •oat  (^  Mi 
Itad,  aad  later  la  tho  ovariag  oipcriaMBlal  I 
itaa  i*  my  Botlahi*^  aad  hat  aoraal  gooi 


,  Fry  It  Cot,  wa» 
reRBud*  by  it. 
Tbo  Mf  ala*  i*  my  Botlahi*^  aad  hat'aoraal food  fataiw  to  nooauaemt  iL 
iTaUp  lahNiil  by  ft  appoaiad  to  ba  •mmmOt  briniatf,  mi  tvo  or  three 
lAa  of  aboial  eoaal  iatmitT  oaa  bo  abtalaad  irith  oaa  ekaffc 
Mr.  Tmuu.'*  Mctar*  wa  iDoitatad  tbnmgboat  by  the  na  of  tbo  Uatem, 

Tho 
idiagram 


ihroarikT 

of  «a&a  oMoeU  ia  brilliant 

tad  tvo  doM  aoBtiva  leab- 

ct,  blue  eky  aad  wbito  (ioada),  oao  tafcea  ia  tho  ordinary  aaaaa  and  tbo 


rraagad  a  to  gbo  pattoraa 
iwSom,  Mr. 

■ha  with  a'Nico) 


botwooa  the  laoaaad  tbo  obioel  photo- 
of  tbo  hrtta  being  rar  well  nhown. 

ami  mofod  a  hearty  vote  of  thaaka 


Taaiwd,  tbo  ofthodraMlio 
tbo  CkaiBiuv  tboa  aftlo 

Mr.  TImUII  Hot  bk  loalBN 

'-.  T.  :■    '. .      t  lanary  90,  Mr.  T.  R.  Dalfaneycr  will  read  a  paper  on  Sem* 
-   mAt  '         '~ 


j/ren  At  Itiie  of  ^afufalt  foci. 


KAsrr  bULwicH  and  pbckham  photographic  society. 

JASOaari;.— Mr.T.  W.Bdwanlaintbacbair.    Uaeaaka  on  eameraa,  etaada, 

aadebattaa. 
Tbo  dlairaaduB  oa  iraaiiaa  waa  poatpoaoil,  bat  a  xood  rarioty  of  ihntton 
«ro  oa  riew^  tnrladtag  Nowaaa'a  Waaoa  map  •butter,  Kenhaw'ii  Oaony, 

■iayftebl,  aad  tbico  ipoebMaa  of  Cbdett'a  (hottan. 
la  •Uada  tbcro  van  aporliaoui  of  tbo  Optfaaa,  aad  PBrnphrey**  metal  ataad. 

Mr.  W.  Rlcoahoabowirfawofthoaow  aMo  oialo  Optimaa  Koryieopo  loaae*, 

■(rawing  attortioa  to  iU  adraativa  ofa  tbo  wtdo-oaglo  Symmetrical  of  tbe 

a  Lyon,  B.  Cbaa,  Roboi 


MIC  SOCIETY. 
'«  held  in  tbo 


•  1  an<I  put*       _ 

\  in^  a  >nuill  lever  each 

■■rnv\  au<l  the  next  put 

-    '  'ill  lining,  whicb 

I  atatinw.    The 

'^itfMoa  the  nma 

,1,  1>^4  tli;ui  a  luiiiute.     Each  plate 

iionarttnic  tat'^r,  thni  aring  the 


Three  limelight  lantern  exhibitions  followed.  Messrs.  Davenport  and  Seed 
showed  a  large  n\iinber  of  familiar  views  taken  in  Manxlami.  Mr.  J.  W.  Wade 
illustrated  his  Scamfer  m  7/"//«ii./  and  Loiltringa  in  Lahdaiui,  giving  a 
number  of  liceues  which  went  far  to  coutradict  the  statement  that  nionntain» 
are  out  of  proportion  on  a  small  picture. 


DERBY  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCIETi'. 
jASrART  14. — Annual  meeting'.— Mr.  A.  B.  Hamilton  presided. 

In  the  unavoidable  alieence  of  Captain  Abney,  Mr.  T.  SconoN%  at  a  very 
short  notice,  undertook  to  till  the  breach,  and  read  a  paper  on  The  Karlg 
Uiatory  v/  Pluttifiniphi/,  roncluding  with  a  few  practicil  nints  to  lieginners 
on  the  more  nioilrm  photogni>hic  processes. 

A  discnaaion  followed. 


WALLASEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
JaxraRT  15,— Mr.  J.  W.  Gnfg  (Vice-President)  in  the  cliair. 

Mr.  H.  Wtlkinmn,  late  Presuleiit  of  tlie  Association,  wa-s  awariled  a  silver 
medal  and  Mr.  \V:ilter  Pollanl  tlie  tecond  priz.-,  for  the  best  series  of  six  views 
taken  in  ronuexinu  with  tbe  annual  coiniietition  among  the  members.  Tho 
Leeds  Photographio  Anodatton  acted  as  judses.  During  the  evening  tbe  views 
were  ezhibitoB,  and  called  forth  general  ailmiration. 

Some  routine  bnainoa  (bUowe<l,  and  tbe  members  then  adjourned  to  th« 
larKe  room  of  the  Inatitttteu  wh>re  there  wai  a  large  gathering  of  inem1>er« 
and  friends,  and  a  plcaaant  lantern  evening  was  poned,  opening  with  an  exhi- 
bition of  tbe  coapetitire  tlldaa. 

Mr  J.  Eakp  read  a  papor  giving  an  account  of  a  trip  to  Belgium  and  Holland. 
The  lecture  waa  illaaUated  profusely  with  a  Hne  aeries  of  views  taken  by  the 
lecturer  with  a  Swindeo  k  Gaq<  hand  camera-  The  views  consisted  of  the 
princi|ial  place*  of  intcreat  in  .\utwer]>,  Bru>sels,  Rotterdam,  Amstenlara,  and 
other  citica,  ttniahiu  ap  with  tome  humorou>  scenes  from  the  lectiucr's  start' 
ingjwint.  New  Brivnoa. 

Toe  evening  cload  wttb  a  dltplay  of  members'  slides,  coUNisting  of  local, 
DcTonahire,  Derbyshire,  and  Continental  viewA  by  Messrs.  Gregg,  Sharp,  Wil- 
kinson, J.  GUL  FUkin,  Bar<l>l<>y,  Reader,  G.  Bremliug,  ami  Pollanl.  The 
picture*  wort  aaowa  with  the  oxyhydronn  lantern  hy  Mr.  C  B.  Reader. 

At  the  aoxt  BNtil^;  to  be  bebl  on  the  !>tli  proximo,  a  demoiutratiou  on 
photo-priatiag  proeoaa  wQl  be  given  by  Mr.  Vanghan. 


OLASOOW  PHOTOORAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  third  general  meeting  of  tbe  seeaion  wa*  held  on  tke  evening  of  Thursday, 
January  10|  in  the  rooms  of  the  Philoaophlcal  SoclctV,  207,  Batli-street,— Mr. 
William  Lang,  Jno.,  F.C.S.  IPrcaidcnt),  in  the  chair. 

After  the  reading  of  the  minute*,  four  new  members — James  Gardner,  Alfred 
H.  Caile,  Andrew  Oibaoa,  aad  Andrew  Boog— were  duly  elected. 

Mr.  John  Annan  thoaabowed  two  volumes  of  calotypts  printed  in  1M4-45, 
anil  neveral  of  tbe  original  negatives  fr<>ni  which  the  prints  had  Ixwn  made. 

Mr.  Krko.  Mackkszu  tare  a  demonstration  of  timing  ii|>eed  of  a  drop 
■butler  liy  means  of  a  tuning  fork. 

Mr.  WiLUAM  Laxo,  ji'S.,  read  a  communication— the  late  Cnthliert  Bede 
and  his  liook,  I'lutliiijntMr  I'Uasurai  [»ee  page  55].  Tlic  whole  of  tbe  varioiui 
skotcba  in  the  volume  Dy  the  author  were  shown  by  means  of  tbe  Society's 
lantern. 

Mr.  T.  N.  Armstrong  aftcrwanU  exhibitetl  his  new  lUumiiuiting  chamber  for 


photognpbing  at  night  by  means  of  coal  gas. 

Oo|iIa  of  Mr.  Uug's  paper,  Fifty  Yean'  Phot'  -  :t>-89,  communi- 

caiadlaat*(aiOD,aBa(ruitcdatthe're<)uestof  the  ^  were  afterwarda 


dirtrtbatad  to  tho  aiomiMn  praacnt,  a<  also  tickets  u Uicomiug  (Kipuhir 

oanlaK  Pari*  and  it$  JtdAuimt,  by  ex-Provost  Clark,  of  Paisley. 

PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 
Tn  Dacamber  mcoting  of  the  above  Society,  held,  at  usual,  in  the  Green  Room 
of  the  Acailemy  of  Sciences,  under  the  Presidency  of  Regieruiigsrath  Volkmer, 
waa  distinauiahed  by  an  nnnsual  amount  of  interest ;  Qfty-three  niem))ers  wera 
finailit  afl  tweaty-tbm  gneeta. 

MWr  al  PlMlllMWt  bad  <»*ne<l  the  meeting,  dealt  with  the  report  of  tbe 
laat  nieeUBg,  tho  adaiaiaa  of  new  memliers,  and  the  business  of  tbe  Society 
goaarally,  be  prooeoded  to  draw  attention  to  the  wonderful  zoological  pboto- 
gnphs  of  Anschutx,  which  were  alluded  to  some  time  ago  in  the  Joi'iiNAi,  and 
a  nnmber  of  which  were  eihihited  at  the  meeting. 

A  platiuiira  print  of  Mr.  Harry  Tolley's  Carting  Hag  (Nottingham,  England) 
waa  also  exhibite<l,  aad  drew  forth  considerable  praise  from  the  members  pre- 
sent, and  tbea  ex|iresaions  of  opinion  were  rather  increased  than  otherwise 
when  it  liecame  known  that  Mr.  Tolley  had  pretented  his  work  to  the  Society. 

A  quantity  of  appaiatns,  among  others  the  Simplex  magazine  camera  and  a 
compact  transparency  copying  aupantus,  were  exhibited  by  Herr  Lecbner. 

Pnifeeaor  LuckoaBOT  then  urew  attention  to  a  number  of  .recent  ]>hoto- 
gnphic  pnblicationa  which  had  been  acquired  by  the  Society,  moNt  of  which 
have  )>c«n  already  noticed  in  the  column*  of  the  Jolkkal.  He  then  described 
the  Figam  interview  with  General  Boulanger,  an  account  of  whicb  also  ap- 
|ieare<l  in  the  foreign  oolniBB,  and  procecdea  to  point  out  how  valuable  an  ally 
photography  wa  becoming  to  tbe  illustrated  papers.  He  then  discussed  tbo 
advantaga  of  callaloid,  aad  showed  to  what  an  extent  it  had  already  made  its 
way  in  Anorka.  For  inatanoe,  celluloid  stripping  ninis  may  be  nad  with 
much  advantage  for  photognmic,  the  tilm  Ix-ing  striii]ie<l  and  traaaferred  to  a 
block,  by  which  mean*  a  relief  i«  obtainable  whicii  may  be  employed  for 
printing  from,  ami  also  ibr  transferring  impressions  to  leather,  Ac 

Herr  Ackirna!!  threw  some  doubt  on  the  automaticality  of  the  photographic 
automaton  exhibited  at  Hamliurg  in  imitation  of  Kngalliert's  contrivance  at 
tbe  Paiio  KThibition,  stating  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  detected  n  man 
whisperii'  ■<  to  it  from  outside.     Mention  was  also  made  of  a  new 

procea  ■  i  liing  on  canvas,  introduced  by  Herr  Sandmcek,  which 

permita  o:  ...v  ..i.^-iicatimi  of  colour  with  special  facility. 
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Professor  Dr.  Edkb  then  proceeded  to  deliver  the  address  he  had  promised, 
-which  he  commenced  by  describing  a  number  of  new  camenus.  He  then  pio- 
-ceeded  to  deal  with  eikonogeu,  and  also  with  the  acid  sodinm-bisulpliite  solu- 
tion, which,  according  to  him,  is  nearly  always  added  to  the  fixing  Utli  at  the 
Vienna  I'hotographic  Institute.  The  photo-litliographic  pajier  of  Kranz  & 
Hausnili  was  then  discussed,  and  the  speaker  stated  that  tlie  trials  made  with 
it  at  the  Institute  had  turned  out  very  satisfactorily.  The  most  interesting 
parts  of  Dr.  Eilcr's  address,  however,  were  where  he  exhibited  and  described 
Cohen's  ]>hotographs  of  fish  and  Reisinger's  reproductions  of  rock  sections  seen 
under  the  mieroscoi>e.  The  former  were  taken  by  Herr  Cohen  with  a  flash 
light  from  the  tanks  of  the  Aquarium  at  Amstenlam  ;  they  were  distlnguislied 
by  great  sharpness  and  precision.  The  rock  sections,  which  gave  great  satis- 
faction to  the  geologists  for  whom  they  were  photograplieil,  were  taken,  some 
by  Zirkos  light,  some  by  sunliglit,  and  in  some  cases  orthochromatic  plates 
■were  emiJoyed,  as  also  the  old  collodion  process ;  and  in  a  number  of  cases 
polarisetl  light  was  employed.  The  results  showed  a  gi-eat  deal  of  delicate 
detail.  Tliis  fact  will,  probably,  be  read  with  interest  by  geologists,  who  have 
for  a  long  time  been  hankering  after  a  means  of  rendering  the  microscopic 
peculiarities  of  rocks  visible  to  a  class ;  here  they  have  one.  Professor  Eder 
also  exhibited  a  portrait  of  the  bacillus  which  makes  milk  turn  thick,  enlarged 
eight  liundred  times,  photographed  on  an  eosine-silver  plate.  Professor  Eder 
terminated  liis  lecture  by  exhibiting  and  describing  enlargements  of  Professor 
Mach's  celebrated  views  of  projectiles. 

The  PiiESiDKNT  tlien  gave  an  account  of  a  photographic  tour  made  by  him 
last  summer,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


tSf  Gi>rr«Q)<mdentt  should  fucn*  trnCe  on  hoih  sides  of  t?i«  paper. 

THE  ACID  FIXING  BATH. 
To  the  Editob. 

Sib, — As  the  opinions  held  by  myself  and  others  on  this  rather  im- 
■portant  subject,  and  publicly  expressed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  tlie  West 
London  Photographic  Society,  have  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  need  editorial  comment,  I  think  it  is  only  proper  that  I  should  briefly 
atate  my  views  on  the  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  although  the  admission  may  in  the  eyes  of  many 
almost  "  put  me  out  of  court,"  let  me  at  once  disclaim  any  pretensions  to 
a  profound  knowledge  of  chemistry.  Hatving  myself  written  the  report  in 
question,  you  may,  I  think,  take  it  that  the  opinions  expressed  by  those 
who  took  part  in  the  discussion  were  correctly,  though  briefly,  reported. 
I  certainly  did  express  the  opinion  that  it  was  unwise  tD  make  any 
addition  to  the  fixing  bath.  A  simpla  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
vrill  unaided  effect  its  object  satisfactorily,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  addition 
of  any  acid  is  unnecessary,  if  not  injurious.  I  have  not  experimented 
myself,  but  assuming  the  results  arrived  at  by  the  writer  of  the  editorial 
to  be  accurate,  it  would  seem  that  under  certain  conditions  the  element 
of  danger  suggested  by  myself  might  exist.  With  pure  chemicals  and 
well-washed  negatives  the  danger  would  practically  be  nil,  but  the  fact 
cannot  be  overlooked  that  impure  chemicals  and  careless  washing  are 
evils  which  one  meets  with  daily.  Many  are  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
clearing  bath  containing  a  large  percentage  of  acid.  With  imperfect 
washing,  danger  in  such  cases  could  hardly  be  said  not  to  exist.  The 
deposition  of  sulphur  on  the  negative,  when  it  does  occur,  is  a  rather 
more  serious  matter,  I  think,  than  you  seem  to  regard  it,  as,  apart  from 
the  effect  it  may  have  upon  the  future  of  the  negative,  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  of  removal.  Friction  may  certainly  get  rid  of  the  deposit,  but  with 
many  commercial  plates  scratches  more  or  less  visible  will  result.  Upon 
the  whole,  balancing  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  making  the 
addition  suggested,  it  appears  to  nie,  bearing  in  mind  the  xwssible 
elements  of  danger  introduced,  that  the  simplest  and  safest  plan  would 
be  to  use  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  simplicitei;  without  any 
complications.— I  am,  yours,  &e.,  Job:<  A.  Hodoes. 

87,  Chancenj-lane,  Jamianj  18,  1890. 


STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGBAPHY. 
To  the  EniTon. 

Sib, — In  the  Joubnal  of  January  10  there  is  a  reprint  of  an  excellent 
lurticle  from  the  American  Journal  nf  Pholographij ,  by  EUersIie  Wallace, 
on  Stereoscopic  Phuto.jraphp ;  but  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  what  he 
says  abont  stereographs  of  distant  objects,  viz.,  "The  greater  the  distance 
of  the  subject  from  the  camera,  the  greater  ought  to  be  the  interval  of 
separation  between  the  lenses."  If  stereoscopic  relief  is  the  only  thing 
to  be  desired,  then  this  rule  is  quite  correct,  but  if  the  picture  is  intended 
to  give  an  exact  idea  of  the  object  as  seen  by  the  eyes,  which  it  ought  to 
do,  I  fear  that  the  rule  must  be  pronounced  wrong,  because  as  soon  as 
the  width  of  our  eyes  is  exceeded  by  the  width  between  the  lenses  of  the 
camera,  we  get  in  the  resalting  pictm-e  a  false  idea  of  perspective  and 
magnitude. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  proof  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  stereographs  of 
the  moon.  These,  to  give  the  necessary  relief,  have  to  be  taken  at  such 
times  and  positions  of  the  moon  as  will  make  the  right  and  left-hand 
pictures  sensibly  different,  the  same  as  if  the  lenses  had  been  at  an 
enormous  distance  apart ;  but  this,  although  it  proves  that  the  moon  is 


of  a  globular  form,  gives  such  an  exaggerated  view  of  it  that  no  idea  of 
its  size  is  obtained,  and  instead  of  being  like  an  immense  globe,  it  appears 
to  be  dwarfed  to  a  ball  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter. 

In  a  similar  way,  if  stereographs  are  taken  with  the  lenses  at  a  con- 
siderably greater  distance  apart  than  the  normal  width  of  the  eyes,  the 
resulting  views  must  be  more  or  less  dwarfed,  and  no  idea  of  natural  size 
can  be  obtained ;  whereas  with  lenses  at  or  near  the  same  width  as  the 
eyes,  we  obtain  an  exact  reproduction  of  what  we  see,  with  all  the  relief 
which  we  see  in  the  objects  themselves. 

To  illustrate  the  dwarfing  effect  of  separating  the  lenses,  I  enclose  a 
stereoscopic  view,  taken  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  of  some  of  the 
rocks  at  the  Holm  of  Noss,  in  Shetland.  The  two  views  were  taken 
separately,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  exaggerated  relief,  so  after  one  plate 
was  exposed  the  camera  was  shifted  somewhere  about  two  feet  for  the 
second  plate.  The  result  in  the  stereoscope  is  that  the  rocks,  which  are 
probably  about  two  hundred  feet  high,  appear  greatly  dwarfed,  and  give 
quite  the  feeling  of  their  having  been  photographed  from  a  small  model. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  cases  may  occur  when  it  would  be  desirable 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  forms  of  certain  objects  and  their  relative  positions 
in  a  distant  view,  and  then  the  separation  of  the  lenses  or  points  of 
observation  will  give  what  cannot  be  obtained  otherwise;  but  beyond 
giving  details,  they  must  be  to  a  large  extent  untrustworthy. 

Stereoscopic  views,  to  be  satisfactory,  have  to  be  arranged  with  perhaps 
more  care  than  single  views;  but  if  a  proper  selection  of  objects  is  made, 
a  truthful  representation  of  them,  both  near  and  at  a  distance,  can  he 
obtained  with  lenses  not  more  than  three  inches  apart,  and  in  which  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  effects  is  the  idea  which  they  give  of  the  natural 
sizes  of  the  different  objects. — I  am,  yours,  (fee,  Geo.  H.  Slight. 

London,  January  20,  1890. 

« 

A  TRADE  UNION  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
To  the  Ebitob. 
Sib, — In  reply  to  Mr.  Brangwin  Barnes's  letter  in  your  last  issue,  I 
will  commence  by  admitting  that  he  is  seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  elementary  machinery  of  trade  unions.  For  instance, 
his  questions  concerning  (1)  guarantee  of  ability,  (2)  average  or"  ordinary" 
district  wage,  and  (3)  probability  of  future  uniformity  of  rates,  could  be 
answered  by  any  unionist.  Trade  Unions,  a  little  Yankee  work  by  Trant 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.),  is  a  good  elementary  school  of  unionism. 
The  Comte  de  Paris's  Trades  Vnions  of  England  (63,  Fleet  street)  is  a 
capital  review.  Howell,  in  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour,  devotes  some 
chapters  to  the  subject.  Barnett's  State  Report  on  Labour  Statistics  for 
1887  gave  a  condensed  description  of  the  methods  of  obtaining  all  the 
ends  concerning  which  Mr.  Barnes  is  so  dubious.  As,  however,  many  of 
those  who  have  given  my  communications  so  much  more  attention  than 
they  merit  will  never  see  these  works,  I  will  briefly  describe  the  methods 
in  question. 

(1)  Guarantee  of  Ability. — Mr.  Barnes  admits  that  the  ability  of  a 
baker  might  be  proved  by  a  union.  Let  me  first  assure  him  that  a  baker 
is  not  a  mechanic  (of  course  I  distinguish,  as  every  bread-eater  has  had 
reason  to  do  at  times,  between  bakers  and  bakers) ;  and  then  let  me  ask 
him  how  a  union  can  prove  it  ?  By  one  of  two  methods :  (a)  by  an 
examination  similar  to  the  Plumbers'  Company's  exam. ;  {b)  by  the 
workman  in  question  having  been  in  receipt  of  the  wage  paid  in  his 
district  to  workers  as  competent  as  the  union  desires  that  lie  shall  be.  If  a 
first-class  pastry  hand  can  be  guaranteed  as  a  competent  worker  by  any 
method  under  the  sun,  that  method  will  also  guarantee  the  ability  of 
workers  in  the  most  delicate  branches  of  our  art. 

(2)  Average,  or  "  Ordinary,"  District  Wage. — As  a  nile,  a  union  deter- 
mines what  is  the  average  wage  by  directing  each  district  coinmittee,  or 
in  some  cases  each  branch  committee,  to  instrnct  its  members  to  collect 
particulars  of  the  rates  of  pay  in  their  individual  localities,  and  to  meet 
at  its  centre  and  strike  an  average  of  the  lot.  Tlien  this  average  is 
discussed  with  a  view  to  deciding  whether  or  not  it  would  be  fair  to 
demand  so  high  a  qualification  of  applicants  from  the  badly-paid  localities. 
In  effect,  the  system  works  admirably  in  many  strong  and  conservative 
unions.  By  ordaining  that  each  applicant  for  membership  shall  have 
been  in  receipt  of  this  wage,  they  ensure  his  skill  as  a  craftsman,  for  his 
employer  thus  guarantees  competency  by  paying  him  the  wage  for  which 
skilled  labour  in  the  district  is  willing  to  he  hired. 

(3)  Uniform  Itates  of  Fay. — I  spoke  of  this  as  a  possibility  when  the 
union  should  have  become  very  powerful.  I  mean  by  this  not  a  uniform 
wage  for  all  members  in  whatever  branch  of  trade,  of  course,  but  a 
uniform  wage  in  each  branch.  But  this  does  not  mean,  as  Mr.  Barnes 
evidently  believes,  that  no  member  would  be  allowed  to  accept  a  higher 
than  that  wage.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  simply  be  a  minimum  rate, 
fixed  as  the  sum  for  less  than  which  no  member  of  the  branch  of  trade 
affected  should  work,  oven  though  he  were  "  several  grades  below  another" 
in  ability.  (A  union  is  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  as  well  as  for  the 
organization  of  the  strong.)  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  have  to  add 
that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  a  union  to  have  a  section  of  its  mem- 
bers raising,  by  their  high  wages,  the  average  wage  of  the  members ;  and, 
as  a  result  of  being  well  paid,  being  able  and  ready  to  swell  the  funds  for 
their  weaker  brethren. 

(4)  Ostracism  of '^ Rat-trap"  Proprietors. — Mr.  Barnes  speaks  of  the 
profession  being  "ruled  by  a  syndicate  of  monopolists  "  as  our  ideal.    Is 
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then  raeb  a  rfndioUc  in  tb«  anion-hMmted  tradej  o(  briokUjing,  bftking, 
earpentnr,  Ae.,  Ac  ? 

(a)  Si'rikti.—l  eerUial^  (poke  o(  •oefa  a  eonlia.-enry  u  a  strike,  bat  a 
onion  would  exist  as  an  altematiTe  to  that  emde  method  ot  redress 
rather  than  as  an  inceatire  to  it.  Strike*  only  occar  wtiere  the  organiza- 
tion is  lo  weak  tliat  a  poasibilitj  of  loss  is  not  ap^rent  to  the  emplojer 
at  first  sight  The  perfection  of  oar  organization  would  herald  the 
natural  death  ot  the  "strike." 

"  The  tmploji^  can  make  a  change  if  be  wishes  it.  and  that  witlioat 
asking  the  penniasion  of  any  trade  onion ! "  Ah !  so  I  anderstand.  Yea, 
jrcs,  M  haa  his  ramady  for  slarerj ;  he  can  *'  Uarf  it  and  itanrr ! " 

la  eondnsiim.  I  object  to  being  drawn  into  a  discoasion  on  "  socialism," 
"  preteetico,"  or  "  sorriTal  of  the  fittest,"  or  eren  on  "  the  migration  of 
IM  red  herring  "  ol  Carlyle.— I  am,  touts,  Ac.  Abtbi-b  Fiku>. 

jr«Mrtsw.  JoMuarf  90, 1890. 

—  > 

ISOCHKOMATIC  PRISTS  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY 

OF  FKANCE. 

To  the  EvtTOK. 

Sat,— In  yoor  last  iaaae  Heaan.  EdwaHa  ic  Co.  insinuate  that  joar 

I'aris  eoRc^ondent   sends   yoor  weiliaforaeJ  jDrcNti.   -  misleading 

remarks,  onwarrantaUe,  and  outside  the  doty  of  a  joamalist,"  writing 

aboat  what  be  did  not  nndnHaail,  Ae.    It  appear*  tliat  not  ooJj  myself. 

bat  others  a*  well,  ais  loo  dsfrwp— I  to  allow  noiioas  article*  to  pas* 

off  as  genniDe.    I  need  net  detod  sm  bomu*  /«.    The  *nelo*ed  article, 

inaettad  ia  the  beet  pbotograpiiic  periodical  of  France,  Lf  iloniieur  de  la 

PkolofrafMe  (Janoary  I'l,  ItWO),  will  eoaflrm  my  statement,  and  show 

L    that  this  mercantile  firm  baa  now  a  laifK6eld  tor  it*  polite  epitheU:— 

I        "The  Prc<i<teut  (PbotooaiAic  Sodstr  of  Fraaoe)  nassnted  iaochroowtic 

L  amfeiatSeaamorilr.  Uwanla,erLaMl*a.    iMh  beehnMitk  praoT  bad 

■  Mr  ttasUaoM  obtained  Ikom  aa  erOMijrpMe.    Upaa  anMinatloo  we  haT* 

t£e  MUsi^  a*  **n  sa  sereral  of  oar  eaDs^iW*,  that  tk*  two  pnoCi  w<t«  aot 

^oiasd  by  the  sane  way  orUghtiag.    It  was  eiidcat  that  eae  of  the  pirtnrc* 

^■>  eUaiasa  br  Ut  Umifrr  /rimmtt  (ride  light),  wbenas  oa  the  other  no 

>«iiealkaalh*caa*a»eoaUb*tond:  thsrilnw  it  wi  a*t  obtained  ■nder 

-ae  eeaillttoas  ot  UghUaa.    We  da  aal  iMgia*  ibat  iMdMasatfam  ha* 

power  to  asalialiss  wthetfaa.    It  waald  hate  l««a  ncrs  siaoarr  to  ba** 

laiasd  ftea  sbowiag  off  of  eoatnats,  and  to  haT«  nnscntfl  the  |>n>ofi 

ahMd  la  abaolataly  the  sasM  way  of  UgMteg.    This  b  the  •impU  rrtnarfc 

le.     H.  ThUftr  was  not  callsd  to  aceeoat ;  niviithslass  be  maiutainol 

rjjvticall) .  nach  teo  eaergstleaUy.  that  we  wm  in  tb*  wroa^    W*  twret 

t  M.  Twilcr  sboaU  aake  kliaesir  the  aihrocal*  of  each  a  esaee.     iW 

iiafbcfms  dseel  ts  the  paMk  ts  aet  oar  baslain :  bat  that  ia  the  aidsi  of 

Phstegmphic  8ed*ty  of  FiaaM,  ka  iwiwui  of  bmb  wbos*  eompateaes 

ah,  ao  doabt,  that  of  M.  Tsilfer,  uV  «irtia*d  tbu  two  pfoolk-oae  of 

ch  resscaU  erideat  BMriu  at  lajsetlea,  whsteas  tb*  olhsr  nooc  — were 

.liasd  andar  tb*  tome  coaOltieaa  ef  UghUag  (iMKbroowtisa  apart),  over- 

I*  lbs  Hoilts  (if  atat  U  |iei*illl*d.  -*~  " 

W*  Ihtak  It  oar  doty  to  add  hsn  tM  borbroaiatisB  brioog*  to  •rrry- 

ly.    Tbat  M.  TsHfcr  ha*  Us  tan-  ds  «mis  (dodn)  w*  wia  not  deny  ;  bat 

y  oae  esa  niakt  ortbocbreautie  i>lat«*  and  bar*  hi*  own  <lodf*  er  fomola 

boat  lay  hgbt«.  say  pririlcgs,  ia  Cnoar  ofaay  oa*  to  stop  the  aMBolbetnre 

1  the  sale  erarthwAwiaiatlr  jesiaiallsafc    The  Use,  m  wril  ae  th*  eoioan, 

/ow  t>  A*Mi.a«^aMf  (raWetlihi).    Vbnaoh*  a«  nsMaas  firiag  the 

>•«  remit*,  UMt  wa  taaaot  aailsiHaad  th*  Mtsrfw  at  •  ptoeM  Eavtag  for 

lU  otijeet  th*  tsdii*slii«  ef  th*  scat*  of  photognpUe  tOD*^  aad  w*  do  act 

h«U«T»thatth*piiiinOB  of  ee*  pat«at  caa *atbor<*e  thh  fatt*ring.    Wedo 

Mt  aaiatahi  that  w*  bar*  tb*  tUt  ta  caay,  to  tafHan,  aad  w*  f**p*rt 

paKat*  baTh»  th*  chMaet«r  of  talSut  fadiWfaifs  ;  bat  hsi*  th*  ea**  cob  ba 

cooipand  lo  that  of  a  coaeh-bafldsr.  baeoM*  h*  h*a  Had*  a  cab  of  a  partieohv 

famijwnMhWai  the  Bse  of  aU  other  taiihgw. 

"Tie  diacasaiea  whkh  took  place  la  th*  mbkt  of  the  Fbotographie  Society 
of  FTaae*  by  tU*  fsssmtalloa  had  no  elhat  oUsrt  In  riew  than  to  i^nre  that 
SMT*  itacarity  is  expected  te  coeh  ptMaaMteas." 

TU*  will  prOT*  lo  yoar  raadcra  Oat  ay  caatmnaication  was  not 
iosiaaaliv*  aad  oatrathfal— talh<r  aotlaaad  down  than  otherwise :  theia- 
fonXMsrs.  Edward*  A  Co.  woold  bar*  doo*  wiMily  aot  to  bark  and 
prMBa*  to  bit*.— I  am,  yoon,  *o..  Poor.  E.  Brxaaiaa. 

19>,  Jlw  Ltftmdre. 

—  * 

AMATECBIBU. 
To  ikt  Ebrdo. 
Bra,— "A  Photographic  Chemist,"  In  tba  most  important  and  principal 
part  of  Ua  (piatla  npoa  th*  "  boiaptiaQa  aad  ssereuve."  qoote*  tbat  nine 
oat  of  tea  piiifsaaiuual  pholomptaMi  know  vary  little  of  photography, 
aad  worn  oa  te  My  that  most  do  net  know  th*  whys  and  wh«r«tor*a  of 
anytUag  Ibey  nae ;  ia  tael,  know  ■otU^  of  pbotographie  ebamktry. 
K(«a  «b«o  he  iost  mcntiooa  that  the  piufwsluMal  ia  eonaideraUy  nndar- 
•oaaaM,  ha  shows  that  he  had  the  speeiality  ot  photographic  and 
fhemfaal  cdoeation  in  his  mind.  Sii».  prceto!  by  a  bold  contradiction 
be  atow*  that  ho  is  mlannotad,  aad  meant  only  general  (I  rappoee 
I'nireni^)  tmllii.  Bat  how  doee  this  agive  with  his  refereno*  to  tlie 
Mittle  •  Utia  that  he  mn  tba  ihwilsl'*  aapiaatiee  U  bound  to  leara? 
That  sorely  is  not  a  T*^U|k  Om. 

,  It  i»,  of  coarse,  «a«y  to  ■Issonstfus  say oae's  r^  missiinB,  eepaeiany  if 
It  IS  ao  Tery  moeh  htddcn  as  "A  Photographic  Chemist's"  seems  to  be  ; 
bat  I  think  it  wUl  not  ba  dtffiealt  tor  tba  nader  to  define  that  "  A  Pboto- 
graphie Cbemiet's  *  reply  is  mer*ly  an  tacasa  to  b*at  an  lioooarabia 


retreat.  I  will  not  again  trespass  upon  your  valuable  space  in  this 
matter,  bat  allow  me  to  conclude  by  mentioning  that  I  happen  to  know 
maD.r  professional  photographers  who  can  boast  of  the  highest  educational 
attainments,  whilst  others  of  my  acquaintance  have  not  been  behindhand 
in  making  up  for  loet  time  in  after  life.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

J.  Hdbebt. 

> 

EXHIBITION  AT  THE  CAMERA  CLUB. 

To  the  EDrroit. 

Sib,— Will  yon  kindly  allow  me  to  announce  that  the  Exhibition  of 

Rejbinder's  photographs  at  the  Camera  Club  will  close  on  Thurtday, 

January  30?    Until  that  date  the  Exhibition  will  be  open  to  visitors  on 

presentation  of  card  from  ten  a.m.  to  five  p.m. 

On  and  from  Tuaeday,  February  1,  there  will  be  an  Exhibition  of 
photographs  by  members  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  Field  Club. 

Thia  Society  is  known  as  one  of  the  earliest  devoted  to  landscape  work, 
and  part  of  the  Exhibition  will  be  given  up  to  sliow^ing  results  of  the 
older  proccMies.  The  collection  will  be  open  to  inspection  for  about  six. 
weeks  under  t^e  usual  conditions.— I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

O.  Davisos,  Hon,  Seeretary, 
Camera  Club,  tl,  Bed/ord-itrett,  U'.C,  January  91,  18^0. 


PHOTOGRAPH  OF  AN  EXECUTION. 

To  the  EOITOB. 

Sib,— In  your  iasae  of  December  27  is  an  editorial  comment  (and 
denial)  eonceming  the  photographing  ot  a  poor  fellow  just  as  he  wa» 
about  to  be  executed.  Now,  seeing  is  believing.  I  have  seen  the  afore- 
said picture  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Herbert  Ward,  the  African  traveller,  who 
made  the  negative.  The  miatake  wa*  in  attributing  the  circumstance  to 
Mr.  Slanlnr.  Owing  to  the  aheence  nf  .Mr.  Ward  on  a  lecturing  tour  in 
tb*  West  I  eannot  aeoure  a  copy,  bat  on  his  return,  if  he  will  permit,  I 
will  aead  yon  a  pbotOBMh. 

Tb*  pietor*  shovsd  the  culprit  tied  down  to  a  seat.  A  young  tree  or 
sapling  had  been  h*nt  over  and  fastened  to  the  head  of  iho  victim  by 
strapa  numing  under  his  chin.  The  executioner  stood  ready  with  a 
heavy  swotd  to  itrike  the  blow,  after  which,  if  efleotoal.  the  head  would 
fly  into  the  air.  The  ptetore  wa*  so  extraordinary  ia  its  nature,  and  so 
axoelleat  in  quality,  that  I  studied  it  with  great  care,  and  know  it  was 
made  from  nature ;  and  a*  the  photograph  will  not,  cannot  lie,  I  believe 
th*  aTidanee  of  my  own  ayee.— I  am,  yours,  <£e., 

Seic  I'ork,  January  10, 1890,  Obo.  O.  Bockwooo. 

STORED  LP  LIGHT. 
Til  the  EbrroB. 
8n, — ^faking  a  lantern  slide  tlie  other  day  off  a  quarter -plate  negative 
tbat  had  been  in  the  printing  frame,  and  which  had  bad  a  number  of 
ailrar  print*  taken  off  it,  a  cut-out  oval  maak  having  been  used,  but 
whieh  wa*  removal  off  the  negative  before  taking  off  tlie  lantern  slide, 
tb*  reenlting  elide  abows  aiost  distinctly  where  the  mask  had  been,  having 
developed  oat  moeh  darkar  than  the  resL— I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

WlUJAlU  li.  KzvKUi. 
85,  Dame-tlrttt,  DMtm,  January  18,  1890. 


BA-  PATENT  OF  EIKONOGEN. 

To  the  Ei>rroB. 

Sib,— There  teems  to  be  much  doubt  whether  eikonogon  was  patented- 

as  declared  by  the  makers  and  ourselves  on  the  label  to  each  package. 

PeraiU-ae  lo  refer  all  those  who  are  anxious  to  know  that  the  patent 

date*  from  the  20th  of  March,  ln»'J,  and  is  No.  5907.— We  are,  yours,  Ac, 

Solw^uare,  iMudon,  January  18,  1890.  Mabiok  A  Co. 


tfirtans^  (EToIumn. 

*.*  Ko  tkaryt  it  wtmd*  for  {nterting  Xixkangn  qf  Apparahu  in  (kit  column  ;.- 
»iUiioiw«iii</i*M«>r(«i<iM:*MtA«iir<<cfe«!aiU«iM<i(«ii*(«{y<(a<«i    Ttuue 
wAo  ipod/y  IKnr  nfuinmtnU  at ' '  attylAing  u$^ul "  wM  thmrfon  undentamt 
the  naton  </  their  natm/ptaranet. 


Will  raciianve  qnick-wtinv  csblaH  portnit  leu  for  ariBchalr.— Address,  J.  JACUOV,. 

Tnhilsu  Htodio,  Corratiy, 
I  wlU  eiehucs  twstr*  81x6)  printing  frames  foragsajot  for  Umoligbt  Uatem.— 

Ad'lrsM,  U.  a.  LiMABO,  75,  IMs-ftnat,  Batlay  Cvr. 
WUl  cxobuge  Mt  of  fern  laasM  and  caners  for  whole-pUte  rapid  rectilinear  orlwbolo. 

ptet*  atodio  Isos.— Adtiraaa,  Jobs  HAWSixa,  18,  Uoddut-atraet,  Bow,  K. 
Will  eschucc  12x17  lUord  dry  pUt«a  for  rapeatiog  qnaiter.plate  camera  or  good 

awtTspr  background.— AddtcM,  <V,  8t.  Jamea'a-atre«t,  Bnml^,  Lancaahire. 
Two  snd  thmKinnrtvr  Inoh  Orsanball  ■hutt<T,  whole-pbtc  retonehing  doak,  wbolo- 

platc  bamlahar.    Want  two-lneb  abutter  or  wldo-angle  lvns.-Addr«aa,  Wiluah  C. 

Carora,  3S,  Highgnt*  Hill,  London,  K. 
WUl  exckiuin  books  oa  pbotognphj,  electric  bunp  (KdUon-Bwan  flfteen-ouidle 

power)7M>a  b*tt«7,  for  Oanot'a  Pkuaica  or  Tbompaon  a  JtfwnaKam  and  Klactricilii.. 

— AddiMs,  J.  ElosT,  Howick  House,  Bonooogh,  near  OrmaUrk. 


^ 
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Three  TOlnmc«  of  Tbf.  British  Joubhil  of  Photoobapht  and  riitocn  volnnics  of 
tlie  Bimli»h  Mfchanic  (noth  down  to  preMnt  date)  in  cichansrc  for  good  (riaiier  8 
diunood,  or  velvet  studio  curtain,  or  any  nmfnl  pbotograpluc  accessory.— Address, 
HOKTOH,  Photographer,  Caroline-street,  Cardiff. 

"Will  exchange  three  volumes  (bound)  of  CatteU'i  lUuttrated  Sluikcfiieai-e  and  four- 
chambered  breech-loading  pistol  (picked  up  in  (be  streets  of  Alosandria  after  the 
hombardmenti,  for  cabinet  portrait  lens  orholf-plate  or  whole-plate  rapid  rectilinear 
leM  br  good  maker.— Ad<ires«,  W.  I.,  IS,  Church-street,  Kingston-on-Thames. 


^netoete  to  Corteaponuenw. 

%•  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  ajairs 
must  be  addressed  to  "H.  Greenwood  &  Co. , "  2,  Vork-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  iV.C. 

AH  matters  tor  the  text  portion  oj  this  Jdoknal  including  queries  for 
" Aimoers''  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2  rork-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Hattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  Jfo  notice  taken  o/  communications  unless  name  and  address  oJ 
loriter  are  given.  

Photographs  Registered  : — 
B.  W.  Bentley,  Biutton.— Four  jiTiofograpIis  of  hit  Grace  the  Diikt  o/ Dwionsliiie. 


Begis.ner.— One  lens  will  work  quite  as  rapidly  as  the  other. 

■C.  P.  0. — Copal  ie  not  soluble  in  alcohol,  hence  the  difficulty. 

S.  A.  S. — The  process  is  patented  but  the  specification  is  not  yet  published. 

W.  S.MiTH. — If  you  send  a  letter  to  our  care  we  will  forward  it  to  the  ivriter. 

K.  D.  S.M1TH. — The  "  Exchange  Column"  is  intended  rather  for  apparatus  than 
current  photographic  journals. 

East  Anglican. —Your  previous  letter  was  not  retainetl.  We  must  now 
trouble  you  to  repeat  your  query. 

ISQUIHER. — Yon  have  an  excellent  studio.  Provide  two  sets  of  spring  blinds, 
one  to  run  from  top,  tlie  other  from  bottom. 

■G.  B.  H.— If  the  eugravins  has  not  yet  been  published  twenty-eight  years,  then 

can  it  not  be  copied  without  special  permission. 
*Lu.\  (Paisley). — The  best  paraffin  oU  will  answer  quite  well.     To  prevent  glass 
chimneys  breaking,  turn  the  light  up  rather  slowly. 

B.  B.— -Shellac  will  answer  very  .well,  but,  on  the  whole,  paraffin  wax  is  prefer- 
able if  the  wooden  vessels  are  to  contain  silver  solutions. 

H.  Bbadshaw. — Send  the  transpareneiesj  whicli  will  be  returned  within  two 
days.     We  shall  then  be  able  to  state  our  opinion  of  them. 

CiVBBOM. — Apply  to  the  Autotype  Company,  Oxford-street,  London.  Their 
Manual  of  the  Carbon  Process  is  a  very  useful  and  practical  one. 

JI.  N.  0. — Try  the  acetate  of  lead  method  of  eliminating  the  hyposulphite. 
Some  have  employed  also  the  nitrate  of  lead  with  alleged  great  advantage. 

B.  NOR.MAS. — We  cannot  say  any  more  concerning  the  Denier  method  of  pro- 
ducing i)rints  than  what  has  been  said  in  the  article  recently  devoted  to  it. 

<}.  B.  D. — From  your  own  description,  we  should  say  your  lens  is  a  very  good 
one.  For  your  )>urpose,  one  that  is  not  quite  so  well  corrected  might  answer 
better. 

T.  W. — We  do  not  think  that  the  imprint  on  the  face  of  the' mount  could  prove 
at  all  injurious,  but  we  observe  on  the  face  a  few  spots  of  bronze  which  might 
possibly  prove  so. 

Old  SLT.8CRIBKR. — Tlie  principal  defect  in  the  photograph  taken  with  the  wide- 
angle  lens  is  the  violent  perspective  arising  from  certain  portions  of  the  view 
being  too  clo.se  to  the  point  of  sight. 

Beta. — From  the  description  given,  the  lens  is  a  triplet,  but  minus  the  centre 
lens.  If  you  take  it  to  the  maker,  who  still  manufactures  that  form  of  lens, 
he  can,  doubtless,  replace  the  missing  glasses. 

Sbreno. — The  paraffin  wax  ought  not  to  separate  in  the  manner  described. 
Repeat  the  e.xperiment,  using  different  samples  of  the  materials.  Different 
samples  of  commercial  "petroleum"  vary  greatly. 

>0.  Gbeoson. — We  know  of  no  effectual  remedy  for  the  stained  negatives.  If 
hypo  has  been  spilled  in  the  toning  solution  the  best  plan  will  be  to  make 
up  a  new  bath.  The  formula  quoted  is  a  very  good  one  ;  indeed,  it  is  as  good 
as  any. 

F.  Gardner. —Quite  admitting  that  yonr  tentjs  all  that  can  be  desired  for 
practising  the  collodion  process,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  it  will  be  suit- 
able for  the  development  of  gelatine  plates,  or  even  as  a  shield  by  which  they 
can  be  changed 

-Anxious  Inqcirkr  will  find  quite  as  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment 
in  America  as  in  this  country.  Instead  of  trying  Philadelphia  or  similar 
large  cities,  he  might  find  it  more  conducive  to  ultimate  success  to  establish 
himself  in  a  small,  rising  town,  and  grow  up  with  it. 
•  Charles  G.  Boatu.— There  are  two  photographic  societies  in  Glasgow.  You 
should  join  one  or  other  or  both  of  them.  It  is  probable  that  the  Glasgow 
Photographic  Association  would  suit  your  requirements.  Write  to  Mr.  J. 
Craig  Annan,  153,  Sauchiehall-street,  the  Secretary,  for  particulars. 

The  Angler. — We  cannot  say  where  you  have  gone  wrong.  If  the  instructions 
had  been  followed  implicitly  there  should  be  no  failure.  The  two  solutions 
must  be  mixed  in  the  way  ^ven,  when  the  preciivtate  will  be  redissolved . 
We  never  had  sucli  .in  experience  as  that  you  detail.  Is  the  sulpho-cvanid e 
at  fault ! 

X.  X.— The  arrangement  of  lenses  described  ought  t"  a;iswer  the  purpose,  but 
as  it  does  not  there  is  something  wrong  either  in  the  focus  of  the  lenses  or  of 
the  placing  them.  A  diverging  cone  of  rays  is  bound  to  cover  a  large  lens 
provided  it  is  properly  placed.  Not  knowing  the  foci  of  the  lenses  we  can- 
not give  a  more  definite  reply. 


A.  Z. — It  is  impo.ssible  for  us  to  account  for  the  markings  unless  we  know 
something  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  prints  are  made.  By  merely 
lieiiig  sliowii  a  print,  without  being  furnished  witli  any  particulars  whatever, 
we  cannot  say  the  cause  of  tlie  spots,  except  that  they  are,  doubtless,  due  to 
carelessness  in  the  manipulations. 

R  C.  P. — If  the  portrait  is  copyright  you  certainly  cannot  legally  reproduce 
it,  notwithstanding  that  it  may  l)e  for  the  journal  of  a  scientific  society, 
without  permission.  If  tlie  photographer  who  publishes  the  portrait  says  it 
is  copyright,  no  doubt  it  is.  If  you  doubt  his  wonl  in  the  ni.itter,  why  not 
search  the  register  at  Stationei's'  Hall .'  Tliis  is  the  only  way  to  obtain  the 
desired  information  with  certainty. 

Mechanic  inquii'es  the  difference  between  a  heliotype  and  a  collotype.— The 
two  are  identical ;  both  are  jiriiits  in  a  fatty  ink  made  from  a  gelatine  sur- 
face, though  the  method  of  working  is  somewhat  different.  In  the  collotype 
process,  as  generally  worked,  tlic  gelatine  film  remains  ui'on  the  glass  upon 
which  it  is  mside ;  in  Mr.  Ernest  Edw.inls's  heliotype  process  the  film  was 
removed  from  the  glass  and  remounted  on  a  metal  plate  before  printing. 

S.  G.  R.  says :  "A  few  months  back  I  oiled  the  working  parts  of  my  instan- 
taneous shutter  with  olive  oil.  I  have  not  used  it  through  the  winter,  ami 
on  trying  it  yesterday  it  would  not  work,  even  when  assisted  with  gentle 
pressure.  When  taken  to  pieces,  the  oil  appeared  to  be  like  varnish,  ami 
could  only  be  partially  removed  by  scraping  with  a  penknife.  Why  is  this, 
and  how  can  the  oil  be  cleaned  oft'  and  the  shutter  again  made  usable  i" — 
Evidently  the  oil  used  was  not  olive  oil,  or  it  would  not  have  behaved  in  the 
manner  indicated.  It  was,  doubtless,  cotton  or  some  other  oil,  which  is 
sometimes  sold  as,  or  mixed  with,  genuine  olive  oil.  The  best  plan  will  be  to 
«lean  off  the  old  oil  with  benzole  and  then  luliricate  the  working  parts  with 
pure  almond  oil,  or,  better  still,  with  watchmakers'  oil,  which  may  be  had  at 
any  watchmakers'  tool  warehouse. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — Technical  meeting,  Tuesday, 
January  28,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Photographic  Club. — Wednesday,  January  29,  .\iinual  Lantern  and  Musical 
entertainment.  Subject  for  discussion,  February  5,  The  Intensification  and 
Redi'ction  of  Xefjulives. 

Newcastle-on-Tynk  and  Northern  Counties'  Photographic  Association. 
— All  international  photographic  exhibition  will  be  heW  in  the  Central  Exchange 
Art  Gallery,  Newcastle-on-'I'yiie,  from  April  18  to  May  3,  1S90.  Tlie  charge 
for  wall  space  will  be  2j>'.  6rf.  for  each  fifteen  squjire  feet,  or  fraction  thereof. 
The  charge  for  lantern  slides  will  be  Is.  in  each  class.  Exhibitors  who  require 
the  use  of  sejiarate  screens  can  have  terms  for  same  on  aiiplication  to  the  Hon. 
Secretaries.  The  exhibitor's  name  or  address  must  not  appear  on  the  face  of 
any  picture.  Carriage  must  be  paid  both  ways  by  the  exhibitor.  In  the 
amateur  classes  the  work  must  be  entirely  the  production  of  the  exhibitor. 
All  enlargements  must  be  accompanied  by  a  print  from  the  original  negative. 
Several  medals  will  be  awarded,  the  Judges  being  Messrs.  WillLini  Lang, 
Glasgow ;  Paul  L.iiige,  Liverpool ;  and  J.  \V.  Wade,  Alanchester.  A  supple- 
mentary exhibition  of  photographic  apparatus  and  appliances  and  ]>hoto- 
mechanical  printing  processes  will  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place,  under 
the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Barkas  k  Son,  Art  Gallery,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to 
whom  application  f:ir  space  in  this  section  must  be  made. 

North  London  Photographic  Society. — .Annual  Exhibition  of  Members' 
Work. — Preliminary  notice. — The  Council  have  made  arrangements  in  con- 
nexion with  tlie  above  exhibition  to  hold  a  conccrsazione  at  Northampton 
House,  St.  Panl's-ioad,  Canoubury,  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  4,  1890.  An 
excellent  programme  of  music,  &o.,  will  be  provided,  and  refreshments  will  be 
supplied,  at  moderate  charges,  in  a  separate  room.  A  special  lantern  will  be 
employed  for  tlie  e.vhibition  of  members'  slides.  Tickets  will  be  supplied  free 
to  members  and  their  friends  upon  application.  Full  details  will  be  forwarded 
later  on.  This  preliminary  notice  has  been  sent  out  in  order  that  each  member 
may  have  ample  opportunity  for  preparing  some  work  which  may  be  exhibited 
during  the  evening,  and  so  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  all.  The  following  has 
been  suggesteil  as  a  guide  for  the  classification  of  the  work  exiiibited : — 1.  Land- 
scapes printed  in  silver,  any  size  ;  2.  Landscapes  ]irinted  in  platinotype  or  any 
other  process,  any  size ;  3.  Portraits ;  4.  Instantaneous  pictures ;  5.  Lantern 
transparencies  ;  6.  Enlargements ;  7.  Opals,  opalines,  or  any  similar  pictures. 
It  is  particularly  requested  that  all  work  intended  for  exhibition  ni.iy  be  for- 
warded to  Northampton  House,  directed  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Clarke,  at  least  one  week 
before  the  date  of  the  exhibition.  If  any  member  would  like  and  is  able  to 
assist  in  the  musical  part  of  the  programme  the  Secretary  would  be  glad  of  an 
intimation  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible.  Any  member  who  is  willing  to  read 
a  paper  or  give  a  demonstration,  or  who  can  induce  a  friend  to  do  so,  during 
the  session,  i.e.,  any  Tuesday  evening  before  August,  is  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Secretary  as  soon  as  possible.  All  communications  to  be 
addressed,  52,  Queen's-road,  Brownswood-park,  N. 
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FATAL  BUItSTIXti  ^ty  AN  OXYtJEX  CYLINDER. 

A  riCKijjfo  MMBewhat  akiu  to  the  pain  experienced  by  the  un- 

"<tworthineM  of  a  friend  aeems  to  he  perradiiig  some  of  thoae 

'     Vorth  by  the  u  yet  unacoountol  for  explosion  of  an  oxy- 

i.-ylindcr,  some  aoooant  of  wluch  will   l»e  found  on  an- 

i.^.     Althoogh  s  week  has  scarcely  yet  elapae<l  Hince 

ii'i'lent  took  place,  yet  do  we  learn  from  two  entirely 

'ces  that  already  has  the  faith  of  lantern  exhibitors 

!>'  r,.K,.-,y  of  the  gas  bottle  reoaired  such  a  serere  shaking 

>r  the  eniploj-ment  of  gas  haff*  iaalcad  nf  eylindef*  may  in 

!iy  casea  be  expected   n-  f  time,  and   the 

Uv.x)  restoration  of  con*  ;r  with   its  c»ni 

'iita  will  again  remme  it«  place  in  public  faronr. 

iir  information  at  preamt  extemU,  this  latter  aoci- 

ir»t  of  its  s()ecial  nature  that  has  yet  oocnrred.     It 

■\  with  the  Duliliii  awident  of  nearly 

i'«ion  wasthe  result  of  igniting  amix- 

■n  and  hydrogen  which  pr«inexvM  terrific  explosive 

-■■ LrcAM,  fn>m  what  we  learn  of  the  IVImadie  accident, 

IOC  simply  a  banting  of  the  steel  veaMl  in  which  the  oxygen 
'1  contained,  owing  to  the  gas  being  under  such  an  enormous 
.Tw  of  eoapreaaion  that  the  steel  walls  of  the  cylinder  were 
•i>  with«tAnd  the  strain. 

ly  turn  out  upon  iurestigation  that  the  cylinder  was 
•;  in  some  rcs|>ect,  while   an  altemntive  cause  of  the 
niy  have  been  the  fofcing  into  it  of  more  gas  than,  if 
'lid  reasonably  hat*  boea  apeetad  to  contain.     This 
Litur  u  ill  probably  nerar  now  be  aaeattained.     But  be  the  cauHc 
what  it  may,  aa  nneaay  feeling  mayHr  generated  in  the  minds 
of  the  lafge  nombera  who  now  nae  oxygen  stored  up  inider 
presanre.     If  such  things  can  happen  to  the  experienced  fore- 
man of  a  bctory  in  which  the  gas   is   thus   maile  ready  for 
:ilao  happen  to  the  consumer,  even 
'  lends  and  family  t 
tied  not  while  the  gas  wn^  being  com- 

'"■   :,,.^ iIjIv,  some  little  time  afterwards.     Suppose 

it  "little  time  "  to  be  extended  to  a  day  or  two,  or  even  a  week, 

<>y  which  time  the  cylinder  with  its  <  '  r  have  been  in 

the  handa  of  cnnmimorv  nitoated  at  n  . i ly  miles,  it  is 

'"  '  _'.  to  speculate  ujKiii  t  lie  consequences. 

1"'  j'-hnies  of  watchmaking  say  ttiat  when 

mainapring  of  a  watch  breaka,  it  seldom   if  ever  doea  ao 

••'  ~ne  nr  more  Ikmifs  have  clapaed  after  \t*  \H;\nti  wound  up ; 

'he  caao  of  a  gm  cylinder  with  higliiv  i-oinprvssol  con- 

•revail.    We  do  not  say  that 
ii-ction   U  happily  limited  — 
lO  of  the  I  H  that  hiivc  tolw  faceil. 

..™...4,  whcrv  tl.  -  '•••••>'--i  ■■»  nhich  the  accitlent 


occurred,  is  situated  at  no  ^.Tcut  distance  from  Glasgow.  The 
works  are  those  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Oxygen  Company, 
Limited,  and  they  cooaiat  of  a  series  of  buildings  lying  300 
3rard8  south  of  Messra.  DuIk;'s  locomotive  works.  William  Bow, 
the  forenuui  who  lost  h\»  life,  was  engaged  laying  out  cyliuderx 
six  feet  long,  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  filled  with  oxy^ren 
ready  for  n-moval.  These  cylinders  were  nuule  of  ci«t  steel 
about  A  <|uarter  of  an  inch  thick,  luid  test«d  to  stand  a  pressure 
of  3600  poumls  to  the  inch.  This  surely  must  lie  jidmittetl  am 
a  degree  of  strength  which  ought  to  inspire  tlic  highest  confi- 
dence. 

We   sludl,  doutitlcas,  know  more  about  it  after  the  exami- 
nation by  the  I'rocurator-Fiscal. 


K.\IAXATIONS  FROM  THE  DARK  SLIDE. 
It  luis  often  been  uotioerl  tliat  plates  placed  in  some  particidur 
receptacle  liave  been  known  to  undergo  change,  either  in  the 
form  of  a  partial  loss  of  sensitiveness,  or  in  that  of  ac<iuiring  a 
tendency  to  give  a  weak  and  foggy  image  on  dcvelopnient. 
Thia  change  in  the  condition  of  the  plates  has  been  |>articularly 
observed  in  those  that  have  been  kept  for  some  time  in  dark 
slidea.  Several  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  H|>ccial  prouenesa 
in  dark  slidea  to  prodaoe  the  evil  complained  of.  The  most 
obvious  one  is  tlmt  it  is  more  common  to  meet  in  the  dark  slide 
than  in  other  plate  receptacles — such  as  Iwxcs — with  such  sub- 
stances aa  are  capable  of  causiii':  the  effect  that  has  been  noted, 
Anotherpoaaible  cause  of  the  frci|uciicy  with  which  the  effects  of 
wkl  A  w.^trc  speaking  occur  in  <lark  slides  is  that  these  present 
generally  two  varieties  of  surface,  either  of  which  may  act  i\3 
the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

Yet  another  reason,  not  of  the  frequency  of  the  effect  with 
dark  slides,  but  of  the  effect  Itcing  recognised  and  so  traced  to 
the  slide,  is  that  the  variety  of  surface  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, say  a  leather  hinge  and  a  wo<xlen  shutter,  may  show  the 
origin  of  the  mischief  hy  the  correspondence  of  the  fogged  or 
insensitive  portions  of  the  jilate  with  one  or  other  of  the  mate- 
rials oppoMitc  to  which  the  injured  [Hirtion  had  l)een  lying. 

Thus,  with  a  plate  lx)x  a  foggincss  all  over  the  surface,  due 
to  some  emanation  from  the  wo<xl  or  stain,  may  be  attributed 
to  other  causes,  such  as  deterioration  of  the  plate  by  the  action 
of  gas  vapour,  or  by  some  want  of  keeping  quality  in  the  plate 
itself ;  whereas  if  there  were  in  the  plate  lx>x  anj*  such  distinct 
sejiaration  of  surface  into  two  kin(l.s,asan'  met  with  in  dark  slides, 
the  different  effect  of  the  separate  portions  would  show  on  tho 
end  plate,  or  possiMy  on  the  e<lges  of  all  of  those  contained  iu 
the  box. 
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Mr.  H.  Chapman  Jones,  at  the  technical  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  held  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  brought  forward  a  civse  of  deterioration  of  a  i)late  that  had 
been  kept  for  a  few  months  in  a  dark  slide.  Tlie  hinge,  when 
made  of  leather,  has  more  than  once  been  found  to  produce  an 
injurious  effect,  but  in  the  present  case  the  image  was  good 
opposite  to  the  hinge  but  almost  invisible  everywhere  else.  Tl>e 
first  suggestion  was  that  the  sensitiveness  had  been  exalted 
opposite  to  the  hinge,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  plate  was  simply 
under-exposed.  Another  suggestion,  and  one  that  was  more 
generally  accepted  by  the  members  of  the  Society  present  who 
saw  the  plate,  was  that  the  wood  of  the  slide  had  somehow 
acted  as  a  desensitisor,  and  that  the  portion  of  the  plate 
opposite  to  the  liinge  was  really  the  only  ])art  of  it  that  was  in 
&  normal  condition.  An  experiment  that  would  verify  one  or 
other  of  these  theories,  assuming  that  the  slide  is  still  in  the 
state  to  produce  an  effect  upon  a  sensitive  plate,  would  be  to 
cut  a  plate  into  two  portions  and  leave  one  of  the.se  in  the  slide 
long  enough  for  the  characteristic  effect  to  be  produced,  whilst 
the  other  half  is  returned  to  the  plate  box.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  necessary,  if  both  halves  are  exposed  and  developed 
together,  it  will  easily  be  seen  whether  there  is  a  gaiu  of  sensi- 
tiveness in  the  one  part,  or  whether  a  desensitising  action  has 
been  going  on  in  the  other  part.  In  the  event  of  a  sensitising 
action  being  proved,  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  investigate 
and  experiment,  iu  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  is  the 
agent  which  has  thus  had  such  a  beneficial  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  desirable  to  know  moi-e  definitely  than  we  do 
at  present  what  are  the  substandes  that  produce  tlie  emanations 
given  off  from  either  fogging  or  insensitiveness  in  our  sensitive 
films — tui-pentinc  and  some  kinds  of  leather  have  an  evil  repu- 
tation, but  the  list  of  substances  the  emanations  from  whicli 
produce  some  effect  upou  gelatino-bromide  of  silver  is,  no  doubt, 
capable  of  being  considerably  extended,  and  a  systematic 
research  into  the  nature  of  such  substances,  and  the  character- 
istics— whether  fogging,  desensitising,  or  possibly  of  enhancing 
sensitiveness — belonging  to  each,  would  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  stock  of  photographic  knowledge. 


THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER. 
The  question  of  the  precise  action  of  light  upon  the  haloid  salts 
of  silver  is  one  that  has  exercised  the  minds  of  chemists  from 
ihc  time  that  the  darkening  of  chloride  of  silver  by  exposure  to 
sunshine  was  fii-st  noticed,  and,  despite  innun^erable  researches, 
we  are  at  the  present  time  in  possession  of  little  more  reliable 
knowledge  of  the  subject  then  before  photography  came  into 
existence.  It  is  not  even  definitely  decided  whether  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  the  direct  action  of  light  and  of  development 
are  the  same,  or  whether  development  is  a  continuation  of  that 
action  or  possesses  a  distinct  character. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  elements  acted  upon  and  the 
forces  involved,  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  the  question 
is  surrounded  by  immense  difficulty  when  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  direct  analysis,  quantitative  or  qualitative,  and 
most  of  the  theories  put  forward  lutherto  have  been  based 
mainly  on  hyi)0thesi8  or  deduction  from  indirect  experiment, 
liriefly  summed  up,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this ; 
Whether  by  exposure  to  light  the  haloid  salt  is  converted  into 
metallic  silver,  into  oxide,  into  sub-haloid,  or  into  an  oxj'-haloid 
the  two  latter  being  the  alternatives  now  most  generally 
accepted.    In  dealing  wiih  actual  photographic  films,  as  well  as 


with  develoj)ed  images,  the  subject  is,  of  course,  considerably 
complicated  by  the  introduction  of  organic  matter,  and  fresh 
issues  are  raised ;  but  before  any  definite  conclusion  can  be 
aiTived  at  iu  this  wider  field,  it  is  essential  that  the  simpler 
question  of  the  direct  action  of  light  upon  the  pure  haloids  be 
first  settled. 

The  interesting  researches  of  our  old  contributor,  Mr.  M. 
Carey  Lea,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  on  the  Eo-called 
"photo"  salts,  have  added  much  new  information  to  that 
already  possessed,  witliout,  however,  affording  any  definite 
solution  of  the  main  question.  Quite  recently  Professor 
Ilomeyn  Hitchcock  has  been  bold  enough  to  take  up  the  subject 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  question  by  direct  quantitative 
analysis,  a  task  which,  as  wo  have  already  stated,  is  so  surrounded 
with  difficulties  that  it  has  hitherto  baffled  all  the  efforts  of 
the  first  chemists. 

The  one  undisputed  point  in  the  whole  matter  is  that  the 
first  action  of  light  upon  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  silver  is 
to  loosen  or  disengage  the  halogen ;  but  whether  the  ultimate 
result  is  to  eliminate  the  whole  or  only  part,  or  to  substitute 
any  other  element  for  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  halogen 
disengaged,  is  the  crucial  question  that  requires  solution. 

Mr.  Hitchcosk  hopes  to  throw  light  on  the  matter  by  ex- 
posing accurately  weighed  portions  of  chloride  of  silver  to  the 
action  of  light  under  certain  conditions,  and  by  estimating 
the  alteration  in  weight  of  the  original  haloid  and  the  weight 
of  chlorine  actually  evolved  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to 
whether  the  effect  is  one  of  partial  reduction  only  or  of  sub- 
stitution. We  cannot  help  expressing  the  opinion  that  tlie 
task  is  a  far  too  delicate  one  to  be  satisfactorily  approached 
in  this  manner,  and  the  figures  resulting  from  the  first  series 
of  published  experiments  go  far  to  bear  ns  out  in  that  view. 

AVe  do  not  intend  to  go,  in  detail,  into  the  researches  of 
others,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  review  of  Mr. 
Hitchcock's  experiments  and  deductions.  ^Commencing  with 
the  discrepancies  that  already  exist  between  the  observations 
of  different  authorities  on  the  simple  question  of  the  loss  of 
weight  on  exposure,  the  author  points  out  that  while  Von  Bil^ra 
finds  there  is  no  loss,  Professor  Newberry,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  recently  finds  a  very  considerable  loss.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  of  this  there  is  not  the  slightest 
shadow  of  a  doubt,  there  must  be  a  decrease  of  weight  in  the 
original  cldoride ;  what  this  loss  amounts  to  will  depend,  of 
course,  upon  the  completeness  of  the  action,  upon  whetiier  the 
whole  or  only  a  part  of  the  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  whether 
oxj-gen  is,  as  alleged  by  some,  absorbed  iu  place  of  the 
chlorine.  In  point  of  fact,  the  question  of  loss  of  weight  is 
looked  to  to  decide  between  the  sub-chloride  and  oxychloride 
theories. 

With  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  a  strongly  disputed  point 
whether  the  darkened  salt  left  after  exposure  to  light  con- 
sists of  a  definite  sub-chloride,  or  merely  a  mixture  of  unre- 
duced chloride  and  metallic  silver,  some  chemists  going  so 
far  as  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a  sub- 
salt.  In  connexion  with  this  theory,  too,  the  anomaly  is 
pointed  out  that,  whereas  in  the  moist  condition  chloride  of 
silver  instantly  blackens  in  sunlight,  in  the  dry  state  and  in 
vacuo  it  undergoes  no  decomposition ;  this  is  taken  to  prove 
that  moisture  is  in  some  way  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  change,  though,  from  a  recent  observation  of  Mr. 
Carey  Lea,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fact.  The  latter 
chemist  finds  that  if  pure  chloride  of  silver  be  poured  in  a 
state  of  fusion  into  a  purified  hydrocarbon,  where  it  may  be 
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conaidered  to  be  sbaolutely  protected  from  contact  with  either 

ixture  or  oxygen,  it  still  darkens  rapidly  upon  eipoeure  to 

.t  while  in  the  liquid.     Bromide  of  silver  when  fused  will 

aeutly  retain  ita  primrose  tint,  es]>ecially  in  the  fracture, 

r  solidifying  and  expoeiire  to  light,  but   almost  instantly 

changes  colour  on  being  moiatened.     This,  however,  while  it 

■hows  that  moisture  hastens  the  change,  d«os  not  prove  that 

it  is  a  neeeaMiy  condition. 

Aswiming,  however,  that  moisture  in  some  way  assisted  in 

the  operatico,  moat  probubly  by  supplying  oxygen,  the  oxy- 
>ride  or  oxybromide  theory  waa  some  years  ago  promul' 
dd,  the  late  Thomas  Sutton  being  one  of  ita  chief  sup- 
ten,  though,  speaking  from  memocy,  we  believe  his  view  only 

•  nded  to  the  formatiou  of  the  invisible  image,  and  not  to 
visible  ooloarmtion  produceii  by  thi-  riirect  action  of  light. 
this  ease,  while  the  sensitive  salt  under  the  inflaenoe  of 
t  gives  off  a  portion  of  ita  halogen,  it  is  supposed  to 
•rfo  in  ita  |Jace  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygen,  the  precise 

•  utity  varying  aeoording  to  different  viewa  But,  while  this 
■■ft  a  ooDTenient  explanation  of  the  differences  of  behaviour 
-he  preeeaee  and  in  the  absence  of  moisture,  the  anomaly  waa 
^  since  pointed  out  ot  this  absorption  by  iiilver  of  oxygen,  an 
jient  for  which  it  has  comparatively  little  affinity,  under  the 

"  ftuence  that  caasee  it  to  diasoeiate  it^ielf  from  chlorine  or 

for  which  ita  affinity  is  natimally  much  more  powerful- 

'!ie  question  of  loas  of  weight  cnii  l>e  importcil  into 

it  as  proof,  or  otherwise,  ia  <>]><.>ti  to  vrry  grave 

letting  other  matters  on  one  side,  the  diiiiculties 

' observation  in  this  resjiect  are  too  groat 

at  all   reliable,  as  pruved  by  the  dia- 
■    'it  olnervcn. 
Hitchcock  in 
t  in  the  uncertainty  as  to  ttio  r.  .mplcteness  of  the 
.  .    :i,  even  «licn  the  sensitive  uiutcrial   is  spread   in 
!y  attenuated  layers.     There  is  aUo  considerable  doubt 
r  the  halogen,  or,  at  least,  a  jiortion  of  it,  does  not 
n  t<fndeney  to  reoombiae  with  the  silver  it  Ilis 
bw  preeent  aome  substance  for  which  it 
.  ,  and  thia  noorsaarily  intrudutca  further 
-  and  doubts.     It  has  been  shown  by  Morichini 
;^  that  pure  moist  chloride  of  stilvcr  hi-rmctically  scaled 
tnlmi,  in  ftmo,  mpiijly  lilm-Kftn  r.ii  <  «|jii»arc  to  lighf, 
illy  restored  to  itn  I  aside 

>•  in  darkncMS.     Th:  '-r,  does 

not  occur  in  the  prctwncc  of  foreign  substances  capable  of 
absorbing  or  combining  with  the  liberated  halogen  ;  hence,  iu 
any  qnantitativc  eiperimenta  we  are  met  by  alternative  diffi- 
cnllies.     In  the  case  of  ptire  chloride  of  silver,  the  result  may 
bo  vitiated  by  tlie  re-absorption  of  a  |<<>rtion  of  the  occluded 
'  >rine,  which,  in  the  presence  of  an  absorttcnt,  we  are  un- 
loin  as  to  the  precise  effect  of  the  foreign  substance,  which 
it,  moreover,  together  with  its  oombioed  chlorine,  be  elimi- 
nated before  any  ooncloaioo  can  be  arrived  at. 
Mr.  Hiteheock'a  esperiments  were  commenced  with  a  view  of 
'"rmining  by  the  loss  of  weight  what  might  he  the  prolnMc 
lire  of  the  change ;  but  if  mt  carefully  examine  his  publishe<l 
ires,  they  only  tend  to  show  the  futility  of  the  attempt. 
..  ir'    •'  -  --<nilt«  of  the  four  separate  trials  t^ibulated  on  page  9 
of  lit  volimio  differ  from  one  nii'iilior  sufficiently  to 

■h\c  variation  in  the  (.■niiclitious,  their  mean 
weight  which  does  not   cvun   npproximatuly 
agree  with  either  of  the  theories  mentioned,  nor  with  any  re- 
action likely  '    '-y-  T>laoe  under  the  cJreiimstanoea  involved. 


For  instance,  assuming  the  sub-chloride  theory  to  be  the 
correct  one,  and  accepting  the  formula  of  the  sub-chloride  as 
.\g,Cl,  the  theoretical  loss  in  weight  would  be  about  three 
times  that  found  by  Mr.  Hitchcock,  and  an  almost  identical 
result  would  occur  if  any  oxychloride  were  formed  by  the 
substitution  of  an  atom  of  oxygen  for  two  of  chlorine.  But  in 
his  paper  the  author  mentions  as  the  possible  explanation  of 
Von  Bibra's  statement  that  no  loss  of  weight  occure,  the 
j>n.«l>ability  of  two  atoms  of  oxygen  replacing  one  atom  of 
chlorine,  since,  according  to  their  relative  weights,  the  two 
atoms  of  the  former  would  be  nearly  equal  to  one  of  the  latter. 
But  to  tind  two  atoms  of  a  diatomic  element  replacing  one  of  a 
nioiuid  would  be  a  sufficient  departure  from  the  onliuary  laws 
of  chemistry  ^to  render  it  deserving  of  the  epithet  applied  to  it 
l)y  Mr.  Hitchcock — namely,  "a  ntther  iinprobi\ble  hyixithesis." 
In  fact,  each  atom  of  chlorine  would  be  replaced  by  four  times 
the  proper  quantity  of  oxygen,  wliich  is  most  unlikely. 

But  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  )Ir.  Hitchcock's  figures, 
wc  may  for  a  moment  imagine  an  oxychloride  so  constituted, 
and  having  the  formula  Ag,  CI  0^  or  Ag  CI,  Ag  0, ;  then  the 
observed  Ian  would  be  in  exccHs  of  that  ret|iiircd  in  theory  by 
about  three  and  a  half  times.  So  that,  so  for  af>  these  ex[)eri- 
ments  have  gone,  they  neither  prove  nor  disprove  anything. 

But  there  are  reaoons,  even  granting  the  participation  of 
oxygen  in  the  reaction,  for  dnuliting  the  possibility  of  the 
ultimate  action  of  light  resulting  in  the  formation  of  an  oxy- 
chtoride.  For  example,  the  firvt  result  of  such  action  is  to 
liberate  siifhcient  electro-motive  force  to  dcG#h)posc  the  water 
ill  contact  with  the  chlori«lc  of  silver.  The  oxygen  would  re- 
place two  atoms  of  chlorine,  which,  in  turn,  would  probably 
ci^inbine  with  the  > •■  ';ydrogeu  to  form  hydrochloric  acid, 

and  then,  again,  »•  .nally  react  uptm  the  product  of  the 

decomiKwition  to  reproiiuce  the  chloride.  So  far,  this  is 
precisely  wliat  ocettra  aoconling  to  Morichini's  experiment ;  and 
except  for  the  rather  doubtful  point,  the  decom|)Osition  of 
water,  is  fully  credible.  But  if  wc  examine  Mr.  Hitchcock's 
suggested  repliu'eineiit  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  by  two  of 
oxygen,  we  find  a  very  diflereiit  state  of  affairs,  for  in  addition 
to  the  H  CI  formed  in  the  reaction,  we  should  have  tliree  atoms 
of  hydrogen  set  at  liberty.  Mow,  hydrogen  in  the  nascent 
state,  or  at  the  monoent  of  its  liberation  from  some  compound, 
is  well  known  to  be  a  powerful  reducer  of  the  haloids  of  silver 
— as  witness  the  action  of  zinc  or  iron  upon  chloride  of  silver  iu 
till-  i.ri'seuco  of  dilute  acid.  Tlie  hydrogen  then  would  at  once 
lo  reduce  three  atoms  more  chloride  ;  and  even  if  the 
o\_v.  Ill' .ride  just  formed  were  a  sutticiently  definite  conijiomid 
to  renist  rc<luction,  which  is  iloubtfiil,  the  ultimate  result  would 
be  an  indefinite  mixture  of  oxychloride  and  metallic  silver. 
Even  in  the  case  of  the  rcplaccineiit  of  two  atoms  of  chlorine 
by  one  of  oxygen,  in  which  circumstances  only  sufficient 
hydrogen  would  be  liberate<l  to  combine  with  the  chlorine  set 
free,  it  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a  similar 
rc<lucing  action  might  take  place  Iwfore  the  H  and  G  had  time 
to  combine;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  does  not 
seem  prolxililc  when  we  consiilcr  that  these  two  elements  are 
themselves  made  to  combine  by  the  force  of  light. 

If  the  action  of  light  be  powerful  enough  to  decompose  water 
and  so  bring  about  the  darkening  of  silver  chloride  by  the 
formation  of  an  oxychloride,  the  change  ought  to  take  place  far 
more  easily  in  the  presence  of  hydroxyl.  We  have  never  tried 
the  experiment  of  directly  ex|Hj8ing  silver  chloride  under  such 
circumstances,  so  cannot  speak  as  to  the  result ;  but  the  action 
of  hyilroxyl  and  other  oxidising  agents  upon  the  latent  or 
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undeveloped  image  certainly  does  not  seem  to  favour  the  idea 
that  the  iuiagc,  visible  or  invisible,  is  the  result  of  oxidation. 

The  subject  miglit  be  followed  much  further,  and  \vc  hope 
Mr.  Hitchcock  will  continue  his  researches ;  but  we  fear  that 
such  quantitative  methods  as  he  has  already  adopted  will  only 
l.'ad  to  disiippoiutment. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  held  early  this 
month,  an  interesting  paper  by  Professor  E.  S.  Ilolden  was  read,  the 
subject  being  "  The  Photograpliic  Apparatus  of  tlie  Great  Equatorial 
of  the  Lick  Observatory."  It  appears  that  the  photographic  focus  of 
the  great  Lick  telescope  is  so  much  sliorter  than  the  visual  as  to 
necessitate  the  dark  slide  being  placed  so  far  away  from  the  end  of 
the  main  tube  that  a  special  expedient  has  to  be  adopted  to  place  the 
plate  in  the  required  position.  This  is  done  by  making  a  door  in  the 
side  of  the  tube  and  introducing  the  plate  through  it.  The  actual 
variation  in  the  two  foci  is  nearly  ten  feet. 


As  will  be  readily  seen,  this  telescope  will  give  larger  images  of  the 
moon  than  any  refractor  ever  made  ;  but  oven  this  extent  of  magnitude 
is  to  be  increased  by  adding  a  second  lens,  or  lenses,  behind  tlie 
principal  focus  to  act  as  amplifiers.  By  tliis  means  Professor  Holden 
anticipates  being  able  to  obtain  enlargements  of  parts  of  the  moon's 
surface  which  can  be  measured  afterwards  at  leisure. 


Some  of  our  readers  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  we  pointed  out 
many  years  ago  liow  ordinary  photographic  lenses  could  be  utilised 
in  this  manner  to  obtain  negatives  of  the  moon,  for  example,  on  a 
scale  sulKciently  large  to  enable  ijs  prominent  features  to  be  seen 
without  enlarging  the  negative  itself.  A  very  simple  arrangement 
could  be  devised  for  placing  two  lenses,  say  a  long-focus  rapid 
symmetrical  and  a  shorter  focus  of  the  slower  type,  with  their  optical 
axes  exactly  coincident,  when  a  verj-  little  adjustment  would  enable 
the  experimentor  to  obtain  an  image  of  considerable  size.  The  sharp- 
ness of  the  image  would  depend  upon  correctness  of  focussing  and  the 
quality  of  the  lenses  themselves.  If  these  are  both  satisfactory,  au 
excellent  negative  might  be  taken,  as  sharpness  would  be  obtained 
without  any  diaphragm  in  the  first  lens,  and  the  rapidity  of  exposure 
would  obviate  the  possibility  of  want  of  sharpness  through  the  move- 
ment of  the  image  by  the  earth's  rotation. 


To  a  certain  extent  this  plan  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  "  makeshift," 
but  it  must  on  no  account  be  looked  upon  as  a  curiosity  only.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  tiunk  that  a  particular  instrument  made  for  the  purpose  is 
the  only  suitable  instrument  for  that  purpose.  It  is  true  that  for 
telescopic  work  the  highest  talent  is  concentrated  on  the  task  of 
making  object  glass  of  pre-eminent  value  for  the  purpose,  but  this, 
nevertheless,  does  not  prohibit  the  satisfactory  use  of  other  lenses  for 
telescopic  work,  though  they  were  devised  for  other  purposes.  For 
example,  let  any  one  mount  a  lens  of  rapid  symmetrical  type  in  a 
telescope  tube  and  apply  an  ordinary  eyepiece,  and  he  will  be  surprised 
at  the  definition  and  brilliancy  of  illumination  he  will  obtain. 


At  the  meeting  we  have  referred  to,  special  mention  was  made  of  the 
possibility  of  an  error  in  telescopic  photography  which  was  of  .so 
simple  a  nature  tliat  an  ordinarily  skilled  photographer  would  scarcely 
have  mentioned  it.  We  refer  to  the  Astronomer  Royal's  allusion  to 
the  necessity  for  securing  the  plates  being  jiccurately  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  telescope,  as  otherwise  the  image  would  not  be 
truthful.  Experience  of  the  use  of  a  swing  back  has  shown  an  in- 
telligent photographer  tliat  it  is  only  when  it  is  at  light  angles  to  the 
central  pencil  of  light  that  a  rectangular  object  would  be  photographed 
truly  rectangular  when  the  camera  was  pointed  directly  at  it,  that  is 
to  say,  when  the  centre  of  the  rectangle  was  in  a  line  witli  the  optic 
axis. 

An  article  in  the  current  number  of  Nature  upon  weather  predictions 
is  well  ■worthy  of  perusal  by  all  interested  in  the  weather ;  and  who. 


if  not  photographers,  are  ?  It  points  out  that,  on  the  whole,  the  fore- 
casts throughout  the  land  are  by  no  means  of  the  unsatisfactory- 
character  some  would  make  them  out  to  be,  and  gives  an  amusing 
example  of  how  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  observer  comes  into  play  ia 
giving  his  report  as  to  correctness  or  otherwise.  Inquiries  some  time 
ago  were  made  from  all  stations  where  signals  were  hoisted  for  in- 
formation as  to  their  correctness  and  general  utility.  From  Tyne- 
mouth  the  answer  was,  "  These  signals  have  been,  and  will  be,  an. 
inestimable  boon  to  our  seafaring  population."  Our  readers  do  not 
need  to  be  informed  of  the  closeness  of  South  Shields  to  Tynemouth, 
but  they  will  be  amused  to  hear  the  report  from  this  South  Shields 
station,  which  ran,  "  The  warnings  were  not  a  ha'porth  of  use,  and 
that  no  one  minded  them  !" 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

AViTHOCT  entering  into  any  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  fungi  upon 
lenses — though  a  few  remarks  might  not  be  tiuil  ii  propos — I  wish 
to  raise  a  protest  against  the  suggestion  in  a  letter  over  the  signature 
of  John  S.  Gladstone,  who,  dealing  with  the  subject,  writes,  "  I 
think  I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  above  firm ''  (Messrs.  Ferrier 
Freres,  of  Paris)  "  have  a  secret  process  of  toning  with  sulphur,  which 
though  giving  beautiful  tones  is  not  celebrated  for  permanency." 
The  most  beautifiU  sets  of  glass  transparencies,  either  for  lantern  or 
stereoscope,  ever  produced  in  the  early  days  of  photography  were 
made  by  that  firm,  and  its  predecessors — Messrs.  Ferrier  &  Soulier; 
but  judging  from  my  own  slide-i,  and  I  have  examined  them  this  year, 
I  should  say  that  better  examples  of  permanent  photography  do  not 
exist.  My  slides  must  have  been  produced  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  yet  they  ai'e  as  beautiful  as  the  day  they  were  first  put  into  my 
hands ;  each  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever,  I  feel  sure. 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  their  process  was  secret  (I 
believe  a  description  of  a  process  said  to  be  the  same  as  Ferrier's  was 
sold  some  years  ago  by  a  gentleman  who  now  finds  more  profit  from 
the  maimfacture  of  a  particular  kind  of  dry  plate),  but  as  to  the 
fugacity  of  its  results  he  is  quite  misinformed.  Ferrier  &  Soulier's 
transparencies  were  always  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  uninitiated  i 
there  never  even  was  any  ground  glass  like  that  u-ied  by  them  in 
their  slides,  and  when  it  was  discjvered  that  they  employed  a  matt 
varnish,  said  to  be  largely  composed  of  wax,  no  one  ever  practically 
competed  with  it. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  mercury 
upon  glass.  Mr.  W.  II.  Davies  and  Mr.  Iladdon  have  utterly 
exploded  that  idea  by  reference  to  every-day  experiences  with  ther- 
mometer and  barometer  tubes,  none  of  which  were  ever  seen  by 
anybody  corroded  by  the  vapour  of  the  enclosed  mercury.  The  truth 
is,  glass  is  too  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  substance  neutral  to 
almost  all  chemical  agents,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is,  liable  to  he  acted 
upon  by  man3'  very  ordinary  compounds  ;  for  example,  it  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  many  kinds  are  quickly  decomposed  by  atmospheric 
intiuences.  I  do  not  think  I  am  incorrect  in  making  the  statement 
that  the  difficidty  of  producing  a  glass  that  ordinary  air  will  not  act 
upon  has  been  a  prime  factor  among  the  causes  leading  to  the  non- 
introduction  of  certain  otherwise  very  desirable  forms  of  lenses,  some 
of  the  heavier  glass  being  especially  readily  acted  upon  in  this 
manner. 

With  regard  to  mercury  in  the  intensifier  (discussed  at  the  Parent 
Society),  I  think  every  one  present  would  join  in  Captain  Abney's 
remarks  appreciatory  of  Mr.  Chapman  Jones's  explanation  of  the 
rationale  of  the  intensification  of  a  silver  image  by  bichloride  of 
mercury  followed  by  sulphite,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the 
cyanide  process  should  be  specially  fixed  upon  for  eulogiumon  account 
of  tlie  intensity  being  capable  of  being  brought  down  to  any  extent. 
I  look  upon  that  process  of  photography  which  shall  produce  the 
maximum  excellence  with  the  minimum  of  labour  as  being  most 
worthy  of  praise.  For  that  reason  a  picture  three  feet  high  taken 
direct  should  lo.se  in  a  competition  if  compared  with  one  enlarged  to 
the  same  size  from  a  small  negative  and  in  every  way  equal.  I  don't 
say  this  is  possible,  nor  the  reverse.  Similarly  with  equal  results  the 
simplest  process  of  intensification  is  most  worthy  of  praise.  That 
some  pictures  intensified  by  simple  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury. 
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followed  br  •mmoaia,  •!•  c>p«bte  of  rvtaiuiuif  their  quAlities  UB- 
dwuged  is  awioubtad,  titongli  all  do  wot  ashibit  pemuuwncy,  and  it 
i*  an  op«i  qneation  whether  they  are  not,  io  thix  respect,  equal  to 
Ibote  by  tk»  qraaida  ftoeeai.  EqnaDy  are  ther  capabb  «f  ivduetioo 
if  oadn  too  iatiaa,  for  it  is  ooly  aaeMaarr  to  pUoe  thMt  io  hrpo 
obuin  aajr  aaoort  of  reduatioa  reqaiml. 

I  n  the  diaeaarion  on  the  paper  by  Sir  D.  Salomon*,  there  waa  mneh 

iiilk  rerr  wide  of  the  mark.     Mr.  Debenham  wm  perfectly  riirht  in 

hi*  lemarki)  upon  the  relative  deviation*  permiasible  according  to  the 

focut  «4  the  lens,  th<>  point  at  isaue  beinsr  really  a  function  of  the 

focna  and  angular  aperture.    I  speak  and<^r  eorr>>ctioD,  but  I  believe 

Mr.  Carey  Lea  in  his  chapters  on  opiac*  (which  contain  many  ideas 

sabaequeotly  rediaoovand),  in  his  Trmtite  oh  PJiofiyraj>Aj(,  published 

al^iut  a  aeor*  of  yawa  ago,  wa«  Ue  fint  to  make  aone  att<>mpt  to 

•late  in  a  aeiM>ti&:  nuMaar  the  nathod  at  dafiniafr  the  distaaos  from 

particular  laoa  beyond  which  all  objaela  wrrald  be  aoiBcieatly  in 

.  ua:  his  pian  was  to  iMiltiply  the  aqoars  of  the  focus  by  fifty, 

11^  he  plaeea  ao  limit  to  theaa)t«lar  ap«rtur>>  in  hi«  calculation. 

It  ia  wdMmttwa   to  stodeoU  of  pbotofrrapbic  optics   that    the 

•igner  of  the  orifioal  Pctzval  portrait  lens  Ui<l  down  a  particular 

■■"'  of  sharpoeas  which  it  waa  nadeeirable  to  ovprpaiw,  as  other 

n*  wonid  make  their  appearano-  to  the  avera^  H'-triinent  of 

Tn  this  connexion  it  i*  intemtin;.'  to  notf>  sn  old  remark  of 

which  was  stroni,'Iy  c-jntrov.-rttd  at   the  time  it  was 

ii>>  fixed  upon  an       '     '  Vnlrsl  power  of  Hraughts- 

;'  in  the  human  ban'!  "iisiont  fnr  more  minute 

widard— the  tUousaatlUi  part  of  an  inch.    Ilisdefenoe 

tthar  like  special  pleading  for  Wu  contention :  but 

•fKt  to  Sir  I).  .^!'>inun's  *taodard,  ten 

'h  part  of  an  inrh  »  ith  mechanical  meant. 

I'l'iviodsl  11iotoi;rn|ibio  Asaocialioa  niaating, 

iwion  on  the  r«Milt  of  variooa  adkMlioaa  to  tbe 

•tinif  as  val— Ha.     Mr.  Iladdon's  preoiiaad 

reatinif,  as  tka  iilaa*  (raiie rally  haM  upon  tbe 

•)eet  U  sttlphitaaof  sod*  ara  simply  liidierou«.    I  have  before  allnded 

*hf  reniarfcaWi'  snlrent  powers  upoa  it  osnally  annhntr-d  to  water; 

thai  is  a  rery  so*i>i<-'  ,  it  ia  ao 

r  lalts,  tbe  carbonate  f  -  I  have 

a  most  excellent  nryative  dcvelnpeil  wholly 

inercially   "pure"  suliikit",  pjro,  and  water. 

ind  no  other  alkali  or  alkali  o>-  salt  waa  added.    The 

<afeely  to  be  detected  as  differiufr  from  a  score  of  others 

the  aaaM  time  by  the  otdinary  methods  of  alkaline  pyro  with 

FasB  Lanck. 


TIIK  NEW  BKSZOLIXE  LIMKLKJIIT. 

v.— Th«  WaKM  DaTRSaTI  RtTOB. 

Hav  iN-<,  <Jiwusrrd  the  tiieoretioal  prinnples  of  the  new  limelight,  we 
may  now  pmosad  to  oooaidar  the  spplieatinn  of  the  theory  to  actual 
piacliea. 

The  tot  warn  bath  *alaratr>r,  deasribe.1  in  the  second  article  of 
thia  aeriea,  tnwimii  «t  a  closed  stuffed  vii<*el  placed  in  a  bath  of 
wani  water  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp.  Thi.  spparatu*  was  ■iicceaafnl 
in  its  way,  bat  waa  not  perfect,  at  \—"  '•-  •!«•>  with  bmroline. 

For  heMnif  it  ia  probably  thi-  -ivanoe,  as  hoiEng  water 

■in.  r/i»i.F..  it  precisely  that  whu..  .-  ...-irable  for  that  fluid. 

however,  requires  lest  heat  than  b^niole,  and,  nnleaa 

...    ' trained,  the  beat  of  boiling  water  would  be  too  much  for 

it.    T)i«  flfiid  A(w^  not   boil  over,  nor  (riv.-  off  (team,  but  it  has  a 
'""'-"'  '    .^et  into  the  air  tubea,  and  thus  csum  the  light  to  flicker 
■a  the  free  paaeage  of  tlie  gaa  throm(h  the  stuffing. 

Ill  -iikrDiig  tb«  apparatus,  the  wick  of  the  lamp  was  turned  up  ao 
-  to  give  a  laqn  flame.  In  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutaa  the  water 
neMMM  of  a  aMlafala  I— yatare,  and  it  was  then  naotaaary  to  reduce 
<^  ii**  of  th*  iai—  MHaAmably,  ao  aa  to  give  just  the  aniall  amount 
f*  haat  leqaiaila  to  ke«p  tb«  water  warn.  If  the  watar  baaaaM  hot 
•ai^^  to  aaald,  it  waa  too  hot :  henee,  it  win  ha  asen  that  tbe 
•ffMBtaa  faqaimil  watabing,  and,  aHhonfli  rapalijo  of  first-clas* 
'«Mlta  Id  aUllid  bands,  h  was  not  well  nrlaptml  for  the  use  of 
aaMaan  aad  aBakilled  peraons,  who  have  usually  enough  to  do  with 


mnnipulatinfr  the  lantern.  What  was  wanted  was  a  saturator  wliich 
could  be  essily  and  quickly  started,  and  which  would  require  uo 
further  attention  during  the  exhibition. 

Various  patterns  of  warm  bath  saturators,  very  different  in  appear- 
ance, though  working  on  the  same  principle,  were  suooeasively  made 
and  tested.  It  was  foutxl  that  all  were,  more  or  less,  practicable,  but 
they  were  not  equally  advantageous.  It  %%-ilI  he  unnecessary  to 
describe  the  discarded  forms,  we  may  at  once  proceed  to  tbe  plan 
finally  adopted,  which  appears  to  satisfy 
every  requirement. 

The  illustration  gives  a  sectional  view  of 
the  apparatus,  which  is  extremely  simple  in 
its  construction  and  also  in  its  working. 

The  shaded  oUoiig  in  the  centre  is  a  section 

of  the  saturator  proper,  a  vertical  copper 

cylinder,  about  three  inches  in  diameter  and 

seven    inches  in   height.      This   is  tightly 

,  ,    stuffed  and  packed  in«ide  with  a  species  of 

^X  I  /    \       wool,  capable  of  absorbing  a  huge  amount 

pi j    J|J^.^    ^  fluid— nearly  a  pint.      The  lower  purt  of 

-^ u?*»J^P     the  cylinder  is  packed  solid,  as  it  were ;  the 

upper  part  of  the  stuffing  is  perforated  and 
traveraed  by  the  tubaa  through  which  the  gaa  paaaea.  These  tubes 
am  not  abown  in  the  aketch. 

Three  pipes— A,  B,  and  E— are  fitted  to  the  outside  of  the  cylinder ; 
E  is  a  short,  wide  tube,  which  projects  at  an  angle  from  the  lower 
end,  and  is  fitted  with  a  aerew  cap  at  the  tip.  This  is  used  for  filling 
the  raaael  with  tluid.  Tbe  object  of  having  it  at  the  bottom  is  to 
prevent  orer-filliag;  the  liquid  rises  in  the  stuffing  by  capillary 
attraction,  and  when  the  atuffing  has  absorbed  its  due  quantity,  no 
mors  fluid  can  be  put  in.  By  this  device  the  tobep  in  the  upper  part 
are  always  ckiar  and  open  to  the  passage  of  tin  gaa;  there  is  no 
bubbling  and  no  unataadiaess  of  the  light. 

After  filling  the  satnimtor  the  vessel  is  tilted  to  let  tbe  surplus 
fluid  run  out  of  E  baok  into  the  bottle.  Very  little  will  come  out, 
only  an  ounoe  or  two,  and  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  drain  the 
Teaaal.  After  draining,  the  screw  cap,  which  should  he  provided  with 
a  good  leather  washer,  ia  aeiewed  down  tightly  to  prevent  leakage  of 
fluid  or  gas. 

Tbe  air  tubea  in  the  stuffing  are  in  connexion  with  two  pipes,  A 
and  B.  The  former.  A,  ia  a  short  tube,  half  an  inch  in  diameter  and 
two  inches  long;  it  is  ctoaed  by  a  cork  when  tbe  apparatus  is  not  in 
use,  but  during  an  '  -  the  oork  is  removed  and  one  end  of  a 

short  rubber  pipe  i-  :i,  the  other  end  of  which  is  attached  to 

the  hydrogen  nozzle  of  a  jet  or  dissolving  tap. 

The  third  pipe,  H,  is  connected  in  a  similar  way  by  rubl)«>r  tubing 
to  tba  ootyfn  noaile  «f  a  jet  or  dissolving  tup.  It  is  furnished  with 
a  stopcock  which  is  abut  off  when  the  apparatus  is  not  in  use,  to  pre- 
vent evaporation  of  the  fluid. 
A  bnudb  tube,  C,  also  furnished  with  a  stopcock,  is  fixed  perma- 
B.  The  C  nozzle  is  attached  by  a  long  rubber  pipe,  pre- 
n«t  Isaa  than  five  feet  in  length,  to  a  gas  bag,  though  a  short 
ill  suffice  if  a  cylinder  of  compressed  oxygen  is  used.  The 
stopcock  on  C  should  be  turned  off  until  the  light  is  wanted  in  the 
lantern. 

It  will  be  obserrad  that  oxygen  from  a  gus  bag  enters  C  anl 
divides  into  two  currents ;  one  part  goes  through  the  stuffing, becomes 
loaded  with  vapour,  and  proceeds  through  A  on  to  the  jet,  where  it 
bums  precisely  as  if  it  were  coal  gas  with  a  smoky  flame.  Tbe  other 
part  of  the  oxygen  does  not  go  through  the  saturalor,  but  proceeds 
directly  through  U  to  the  jet  as  pure  oxygi-n. 

The  stuffed  copper  vessel  has  now  been  fully  described  ;  we  may 
■ow  consider  tbe  warm  bath.  This  is  simply  a  cylinder  of  sheet 
metal  made  larger  than  the  copper  vessel,  wliich  is  placed  in  its 
Centre,  leaving  a  space  between  the  two  for  water  or  air,  preferably 
the  latter.  Tbe  air  case  has  two  openings  or  fluee  ;  one  at  D  at  the 
upper  end  forms  tbe  exit  ilue,  the  other,  opposite  F,  admits  a  current 
of  warm  air,  which  circulates  around  the  copper  veaael,  and  is  finally 
discharged  from  I). 

Hy  this  means  the  iipp»n-  part  of  the  copper  vessel  is  gently  warmed  ; 
but  the  lower,  to  which  loose  liquid  drains,  remains  quite  colil.  Thia 
u  a  great  advantage,  because  there  can  be  no  boiling  and  no  steam. 
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The  upper  part  may  be  heated  considerably  beyond  the  boiling  point 
of  the  fluid  used  with  perfect  safety,  so  long  as  the  lower  part,  to 
which  the  fluid  is  driven  by  the  heat,  remains  cool. 

The  source  of  heat  is  a  large  nightlight,  having  two  wicks,  known 
as  Clarke's  Fairy  Light.  This  is  held  in  a  Uttle  ornamental  glass  cup 
and  cover,  caUed  the  Fairy  Lamp.  These  lights  are  perfectly  safe 
and  sure  •  they  do  not  flicker,  cannot  be  blown  out  when  m  the  lamp, 
and  can  be  had  of  any  grocer  at  a  penny  each,  burning  six  hours. 
The  fairy  lamp  is  held  in  a  little  box,  F,  which  is  hung  outside  the 
air  case  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  removeable  in  a  second  should  any- 
thiwr  eo  wrong  with  the  light— an  unlikely  occurrence. 

*  "^  Albebt  W.  Scott. 


FATAL  GAS  EXPLOSION  AT  POLMADIE. 

{From  our  own  Correspondent.) 
No  little  excitement,  bordering,  indeed,  on  consternation,  was  caused 
in  photographic  and  lantern  circles  in  Glasgow  on  Thursday  night  and 
Friday  morning,  the  23rd  and  24th  instant,  when  it  became  known 
that  a  most  appalling  accident  had  happened  at  the  works  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  Oxvgen  Works,  Polmadie.  These  works  are  situated 
at  Govanhill,  on  the"  south  side  of  Glasgow,  in  a  somewhat  populous 
district,  and,  as  stated,  the  neighbourhood  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
great  excitement  by  the  occurrence  of  a  violent  explosion,  attended 
•with  fatal  results. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  William  Bow,  the  foreman,  was  in  the  act  of 
removing  oxygen  cylinders  from  the  workshop  to  the  yard,  when  one 
of  these,  six  feet  -long  and  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  which,  it  is 
stated,  was  bearing  a  pressure  of  3(j00  lbs.  per  square  inch,  exploded 
with  frightful  violence.  We  understand  that  jast  as  ^Mr.  Bow  was  in 
the  act  of  placing  the  cylinder  on  the  ground,  to  be  ready  for  convey- 
ance to  Belfast,  the  cylinder  exploded  with  a  most  violent  report.  A 
large  number  of  people  were  attracted  to  the  spot,  and  it  was  found 
that  Mr.  Bow  had  sustained  most  frightful  injuries,  and  that  much 
damage  was  done  to  the  brick  walls,  windows,  and  doors  of  the 
building.  Dr.  McCubbin,  of  Govanhill,  who  was  summoned  to  the 
scene  of  the  accident,  on  examining  poor  Bow,  at  once  saw  that  his 
injuries  were  of  a  fatal  nature;  the  lower  part  of  his  jaw  was 
shattered  and  forced  up  into  the  brains,  which  were  protruding. 
Nothing  could  be  done  further  than  removing  Bow  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  whither  he  was  at  once  conveyed  in  the  ambulance 
waggon,  but  where  he  succumbed  to  his  injuries  at  6.30  in  the 
afternoon,  the  explosion  having  taken  place  about  3  p.m.  Deceased 
was  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  young  family  to 
lament  his  sad  and  untimely  end. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion,  in  the  meantime  nothing  definite 
can  be  said.  A  most  searching  investigation  will,  however,  doubtless, 
be  made  by  the  authorities,  who  have  taken  possession  of  the  portion 
of  the  cylinder  that  remained.  We  understand  the  end  of  it  was 
blown  away  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles. 

In  the  meantime  there  are  all  sorts  of  conjectures  hazarded  by 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  these  cylinders  as  to  their 
liability  to  deteriorate  by  age.  Certain  it  is  that  faith  in  their  safety 
has  received  a  severe  shock,  in  the  West  of  Scotland  at  least,  and 
several  lecturers  of  known  popularity  will,  in  future,  discontinue  their 
use  until  some  degree  of  absolute  safety  is  assured. 


SELECTING  FOCAL  DISTANCE  WITH  DETECTIVE  CAMEEAS. 

(A  Communication  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photograpliic  Association.) 
The  expression  forming  the  title  of  this  paper  may  be  used  with  two 
significations,  involving  either  the  choice  of  the.  focal  length  of  lens  that 
it  is  desirable  to  use,  or,  when  the  lens  is  decided  upon,  the  use  of  it 
either  at  the  distance  from  the  plate  which  corresponds  with  its  focal 
length  for  objects  in  the  extreme  distance,  or  at  some  distance  which 
shall  bring  into  more  exact  focus  some  object  which  is  nearer. 

There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension,  not,  perhaps, 
amongst  the  members  of  this  Society,  but  amongst  those  who  derive  their 
principal  impressions  about  photography  from  the  statements  of  dealers, 
and  from  their  happening,  in  their  occasional  reading,  to  come  across 
what  may  be  called  pseudo-scientific  papers,  concerning  the  capabilities  of 
a  photographic  lens  for  focussing  simultaneously  objects  at  different 


distances.  Here  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that,  owing  to  curvature  of 
field,  almost  any  lens  will  focus  simultaneously  objects  at  different  dis- 
tances, if  such  objects  fall  upon  parts  of  the  plate— some  nearer  and  others 
farther  from  the  centre  of  the  field  of  the  lens.  What,  however,  is  meant 
is  the  capability  of  focussing  at  the  same  time  objects  which  are  either 
on  the  same  part  of  the  plate  or  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  axial  line 
of  the  lens.  As  an  illustration  of  the  misapprehension  referred  to,  may 
be  cited  a  statement  that  has  been  the  subject  of  comment  at  this 
Society,  as  to  the  advantage  of  some  lens  which  was  supposed  to  have 
a  fixed  focus.  Another  absurdity  is  that  of  setting  up  same  standard  of 
a  permissible  amount  of  confusion,  such  as  that  of  one  one-hundredth 
of  an  inch,  and  then  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  all  parts  of  the 
picture  in  which  that  amount  of  confusion  is  not  exceeded  are  in  focus. 
The  falling  off  of  focal  sharpness  is  gradual,  and  there  is  no  definite 
line  of  demarcation  where  sharpness  begins,  whether  at  the  one  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  or  at  any  other  limit.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  there 
were  such  a  distinctive  line  of  demarcation,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  were  able  in  general  work  to  avoid  photographing  all  distances  where 
contusion  due  to  want  of  focus  exceeds  such  limits — if  both  these  con- 
ditions were  fulfilled,  a  table  showing  distances  with  particular  lenses 
where  sharpness  could  be  secured  would  be  very  useful.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  neither  of  the  conditions  is  fulfilled.  Sharpness  does  not  begin  at 
any  measurable  limit,  and  we  are  constantly  meeting  with  subjects 
where  any  such  attempted  limit  must  be  exceeded  in  some  part  of  the 
picture.  We  must  minimise  our  loss  of  sharpness  as  much  as  the 
paiticular  circumstances  will  permit.  There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  to  the 
defining  power  of  lenses,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  to  the  power  of  the  photo- 
graphic film  to  register  minute  details,  and  of  human  observation  to 
appreciate  such  details  when  registered.  When  these  limits  are  reached, 
and  any  two  objects,  however  much  they  may  differ  in  distance,  are  ren- 
dered simultaneously  upon  the  plate  with  such  definition  that  no  deficiency 
is  discoverable  in  the  one  when  the  other  is  focusaed,  they  may  be  said 
to  be  both  in  focus. 

This  apparent  equality  of  focus  of  objects  at  widely  different  distances 
is  always  reached  if  the  nearest  of  such  objects  is  only  removed  suffi- 
ciently far.  There  is  no  photographic  lens  in  the  world  (I  am,  of  course, 
not  speaking  of  telescopic  objectives)  which  will  show  any  difference  of 
focus  for  objects,  the  nearest  of  which  is  a  mile,  whilst  the  others  may 
include  the  moon  at  a  distance  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles, 
and  the  planets  at  many  millions,  or  the  fixed  stars  at  still  greater  dis- 
tances. If  a  lens  of  twelve-inch  focus  could  be  made  of  such  perfect 
defining  power  as  to  show  a  difference  of  adjustment  required  when 
focussing  between  these  limits — that  is,  at  a  mile,  and  at  the  greatest 
conceivable  distance  respectively— the  adjustment  necessary  would  amount 
to  about  the  one  one-hundred  and  fiftieth  of  an  inch.  As,  however,  that 
amount  of  racking  in  or  out  makes  no  discoverable  difference  in  the 
sharpness  of  the  image  given  by  such  a  lens,  objects  not  requiring  more 
than  that  adjustment  may  be  considered  to  be  in  focus.  When,  however, 
we  come  to  distances  which  have  been  mentioned  as  those  beyond  which 
all  objects  are  in  focus,  such  as  one  hundred  feet,  fifty,  thirty,  twenty  feet, 
or  even  less,  the  case  is  very  different.  With  a  lens  of  five-inch  focus,  the 
difference  of  adjustment  for  objects  at  twenty  feet  and  beyond  will  amount 
to  about  the  one-tenth  of  an  inch— a  difference  which,  as  a  very  slight 
amount  of  practice  wiU  suffice  to  show,  produces  a  very  appreciable 
difference  of  distinctness  in  the  focus. 

Since  we  cannot  hope  to  focus  truly  at  the  same  time  near  and  distant 
objects  upon  the  same  part  of  the  field  of  the  lens,  the  question  becomes, 
How  shall  we  proceed  so  as  to  reduce  the  indistinctness  due  to  imperfect 
focus  to  the  smallest  amount  ?  What  length  of  focus  shall  we  choose 
for  our  lens,  and  shall  the  instrument  be  set  so  as  to  truly  focus  the 
extreme  distance,  or  some  nearer  point  ?  In  answer  to  the  first  part  of 
the  question,  both  long  and  short-focus  lenses  have  been  advocated,  and 
each  with  reason,  if  a  particular  class  of  subject  is  in  question.  The 
principal  argument  in  favour  of  long-focus  lenses  for  a  given  size  of  plate, 
is  that  as  the  field  of  definition  is  always  more  or  less  curved,  the  longer 
the  radius — which  means  the  less  the  curvature — the  nearer  to  it  will  be 
the  flat  surface  of  the  plate.  Another  argument  relating  to  a  con- 
sideration not  now  under  discussion,  is  that  with  a  long-focus  lens  any 
selected  object  will  appear  of  larger  size  and  assume  greater  importance 
in  the  picture.  For  the  short-focus  lens,  it  may  be  argued  that  objects 
differing  in  their  distance  from  the  instrument  will  be  represented  as  less 
removed  from  the  focal  plane  than  with  the  longer-focussed  instrument. 

This  is  a  very  significant  consideration,  and  one  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  detective  camera  work  for  the  most  part.  Let  an  object  at, 
say,  twenty  feet  distance  be  included  in  a  view  taken  with  two  lenses, 
one  of  three-inch  and  one  of  six-inch  focus,  each  stopped  to  the  samfr 
rapidity,  and  each  focussed  for  some  object  in  the  extreme  distance.    The 
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btoTring  of  the  DMr  obj«et  wDl  be  doabk  vith  the  nx-ineh  lens  than  it 
«iU  be  with  th*t  ot  aborter  (ocas.  It  if  not  merelj  that  the  blairing 
with  the  leos  of  shorter  foeos  will  be  ledooed  to  smaller  proportions 
becaMS  the  whole  photograph  is  smaller,  bot  that  when  both  are  enlarged 
to  one  sixe,  the  iiiilsigemsiil  frooi  ths  •harV-tocos  lens  will  show  only  half 
the  bhintng  that  the  other  does— th«t  is  to  saj,  the  repiesentaliuu  will  be 
as  dittmet  as  if  the  loager-foenased  lens  had  bem  racked  half  the  distance 
required  to  snit  the  particular  object. 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  adrantage  for  the  ebort-Iocas  lens,  against  which 
moat  be  set  the  disadrantage  lor  the  partienlar  plate,  bat  not  (or  one  of 
pcoportiflMal  sixe,  of  want  of  focas  towards  the  margin,  owing  to  carra- 
tore  of  AaU.  There  will  also  be  further  want  of  definitioo  towaida  the 
margia  (rmd  other  optical  eaoaee ;  bat  taking  the  conratore  of  flaldslona, 
that  may  iwirH'"'—  be  tamed  to  a  poaitiTs  adTsntage. 

The  most  eommon  case  in  which  this  is  seen  is  in  pbotogiapha  of  inte- 
riois,  whieh  an  not  generally  dstauliia  wotk,  and  in  street  seenss,  and 
eneh  siailar  eases,  where  the  side  ohjsets  are  moeh  neam  than  those 
oeuupjiag  the  eentrs  of  the  Seld.  Tha  earvatare  of  field  of  the  lens  is  a 
Butisr  that  I  think  photographer*,  sspsiisUy  those  who  go  in  tor  detae- 
tire  work,  woold  do  well  to  eladjr.  It  «s  are  obliged  to  pat  op  with  the 
drawbacks  sttandaat  npoo  earvaiOM  al  laid,  let  as  take  adrantage  ot  any 
fii-iflili  help  wfaidi  it  m»j  oiwaslwiaWy  «— der.  It  wUl  be  tonad  then, 
with  any  ordioanj  deteettve  teas,  that  ■■  «s  approach  the  margiB  of  the 
field  m  ob)eet  lo  be  in  tha  bast  nhNlaaMs  loeiis  most  ba  moeh  aaaiar  to 
the  iiietiiimiiil  than  the  dislawf  whlok  has  been  loeosaed  at  the  ecotre 
of  the  field.  Boppoee  that  we  haw  a  lens  of  fiTc-ineh  toea*  naad  with  a 
qoartar-plala,  we  maj  find  that  wbea  it  is  (oeassed  for  the  djitiniis  at 
the  eeatrs,  aa  ohieet  unaapylag  a  spot  ooa  and  a  half  inch  distaaes  trom 
the  eeatre  of  the  graoad  gisaa  wiH  be  la  faoaa  when  only  about  twenty- 
fire  or  thirty  last  off.  If  ws  are  eapable  of  jodgiag  distaaees  loiarably, 
and  have  sitbar  prarioaaly  aotaesd  oa  Iha  grnuid  glass  oc  with  the  ladar 
what  part  of  tha  seana  will  ba  oeeapled  bj  aa  obieat  whieh  nomss  one  sad 
a  bait  inches  Iroa  tha  eeatre  of  the  plals^  we  may  aaaaaad  ia  saleliinB  a 
a«ar  objeet  of  iatarsal  when  ia  ioaaa  withoo*  diaiarbiag  the  gaaeral  (ooos 
f or  Iha  distaBMi  This  ease  ia  pot  aaaa  Ullnliiiii  of  what  may  ba  done. 
We  m^,  for  iaalaae*,  aole  a  pfcMa  fai  •  liaa  of  roadway  akog  which 
Tcfaielsa  Iraral,  aad  hj  getting  a  horaa,  dag.  or  foot-passeager  there  wbea 
inslag  a  spot  a*  a  aaitaia  dislaaee  ttom  the  eentrs  of  tha  plala,  gat  it 
jiMt  al  the  loMH  te  that  part  of  the  plate,  altboagh  at  the  eeatre  U  woold 
be  decidedly  oat  ef  isaaa. 

Wa  now  eeme  ia  aoatiasinn  to  Iha  aoaridefalion  of  whether  h  ie  deair- 
able  fcc  gMMnl  detaeMta  samsea  work  to  have  the  lane  tuuaeasi  for  the 
•itreme  dtrtaimt.  or  aoaia  poiat  at  the  distance,  ae  near  as  may  be,  at 
wMah  it  is  aalisipatsd  that  ofalaets  of  lalaMst  wiU  appaar. 

01  aaaiae.  the  obieet  of  spedal  iaiarcet  ahoald  not  be  daaidadly  oat  of 

'«iM,  aad  thsnfoas  it  wooU  be  better  lo  ieeaa  tor  that,  if  there  to  a  ready 

aaa  of  adjaetOMBt,  or  if  that  probable  distaaae  ie  kaowa  beforehand. 

'  raek  abiaet  coma  ia  Ihe  eeair*  ot  Iha  plaU,  Iha  koe  mast  be  racked 

oat  and  tha  diaunt  baokgraoad  will  ba  aot  of  foeos.     It  baa,  bowerer, 

bc«a  shown  that  with  a  sbort-loaat  lana  aad  loUcable  wide  aa^  of  view, 


it  is  poesible  to  get  a  rather  near  object  in  foeas  witbont  moTement  of 
the  lens,  provided  it  is  not  very  near  the  centre  of  the  &eld.  When  it  is 
desired  to  obtain  objects  of  a  certain  size  on  the  plate,  and  to  cover  a 
plate  of  given  size  aa  sharply  as  may  be  towards  the  edges,  then  a  lens 
of  long  focus  will  be  selected  ;  but  in  this  case,  if  near  and  distant  objects 
are  both  included,  one  or  other  must  give  way  in  the  matter  of  focus. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  actual  size  is  not  important,  and  it  is  desired 
to  get  objects  at  different  distances  all  as  nearly  focnssed  as  possible 
without  diminishing  the  speed  of  the  instrument,  this  will  be  accom- 
plished by  osing  a  laaa  ot  short  focus.  The  power  ot  yielding  a  suffi- 
ciently msgnified  image  may,  however,  as  suggested  before,  be  limited  by 
the  oapability  ot  Itha  film  ot  registering,  without  interference  due  to 
stroetnre  or  eoarsenaas  of  grain,  details  bryonJ  a  cerUf'n  degre3  ct  fine- 
neas.  W.  E.  Debenbau. 


THE  DISTANCE  BEYOND  WHICH  ALL  OBJECTS  WILL  BE 
IN  FOOLS  WITH  ANV  GIVEN  LENa 
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leitfoa  to  Iha  Photofrsphie  Soetij  tt  Grott  Britain.1 
Tbi  author  toand  a  simple  (omrala  for  afcertsining  the  d!stanos  beyond 
which  all  objects  will  be  in  focus  with  any  girin  lens — it  is /-|- 100/'  B 
inchee — where /and  B  have  the  same  meanings  af  usual.  This  formula 
is  very  asetol  to'aaeerlain  the  meet  suitable  leasee  for  detective  cameras 
and  tor  other  porpoaee.  It  to  assumed  that  it  points  in  the  object  are 
rsprsaaaled  in  the  image  by  eirolaa  having  diameters  ot  ,1,  inch  and 
laea,  Ihe  pietore  will  b*  sharp. 

A  spatial  iastaaee  will  be  given  to  show  its  nse :— 100/*  B  inches  may 
be  writtan  8)  /*  B  ieet,  naee  100  inches  =  8|  feet.  The  addition  of /in 
the  formola  mnj  be  na^aeted,  being  small  compared  with  100  /'  B. 
Moet  ot  the  rapid  laadseape  lenses  work  at  /-8,  so  the  formula  reduces 
itself  to  /'  feel  approximately.  Thto  shows  that  with  any  lens  /-8  all 
will  be  in  tocos  after  a  distenee  eipreeeed  by  the  square  of  its  tooal 
length  in  feet.  Potting  Iha  formola  in  worda,  100^*  B  inches  reads : — 
100  moltiplied  by  the  ratio,  moltiplied  by  the  square  of  the  equivalent 
toeal  length  of  the  laoa,  atpreeeee  in  inchee  the  distance  beyond  which 
all  objeele  will  appear  la  foeos.  To  give  an  example: — After  what 
distanne  will  all  objeele  be  in  focus  with  a  lens  stopped  /-13  (i.<.,  ^), 
the  eqaivalent  foeas  being  10  inches  r  ifaiirrr  .-^100  x  ^  x  10  x  10  = 
••,V*  =  88Si  iaehaa  s  W  fset  S}  ioehee.  To  be  strictly  accurate,  add 
/  ( =  10)  lo  thia.  aad  dfatance  becomes  70  feet  8^  inches  from  optical 
centre  ot  lens. 

It  to  a  good  plan  lo  mark  the  stops  for  the  distanoe,  after  which  all  will 
be  in  foeos,  as  well  ae  the  standard  number.  In  practice  this  to  valuable, 
tor  when  a  subject  to  to  be  taken  re<|uiring  a  particular  stop  to  get  the 
focut  right,  and  it  to  toond  that  thto  stop  has  a  number  requiring  toa 
long  aa  expoaore,  a  plate  to  saved. 

The  following  labia  will  be  found  nteful  for  many  purposes,  some 
1300  ealeolatioos  haviag  been  made  to  compile  the  results  given : — 
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OTT  OONTBOT.  IN  THE  DENSITY  OF  NEOATTVES; 

[A  Commnnicatlon  to  the  Phfttographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 
It  is  nniversally  nUoWed  that  the  practical  density  of  the  deposit  obtained 
in  a  gelatino-bromide  negative  is  diflScult  to  estimate  daring  development, 
probably  on  account  of  the  variable  printing  value  of  negatives  that  have 
the  same  apparent  densities,  and  certainly  because  of  the  opacity  of  the 
film.  This  last  difficulty  is  increased  when  the  sensitive  salt  is  in 
suitable  quantity  to  prevent  light  passing  through  the  film  so  as  to  make 
the  best  possible  gradation  and  avoid  the  evils  of  halation. 

The  photographer  who  aims  at  something  higher  than  to  simply  take 
■what  comes  on  his  plate  and  make  the  best  of  it  in  printing,  has  a  choice 
of  three  principles  of  action  in  controlling  the  densities  of  his  negatives. 
He  nlay  get  as  clhste  as  he  can  to  the  desirable  condition  by  development, 
and  trust  to  processes  of  redaction  it  his  plate  is  too  dense,  and  to 
intensification  if  it  is  not  dense  enough  ;  or  he  may  get  density  at  all 
risks,  and  endeavour,  if  necessary,  to  reduce  his  negatives  to  wh«t  he 
wants ;  or,  lastly,  he  may  take  care  that  the  density  got  by  development 
shall  never  be  too  great,  so  that  the  error  may  be  corrected  by  intensification 
alone.  Each  method  has  its  advocates,  and  is  doubtless  occasionally 
useful ;  but  the  amount  of  control  obtaini  d  by  the  usual  processes  is  so 
small,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  various  operations  so  great,  that  many 
expert  workers  prefer  to  either  print  from  or  else  altogether  reject  their 
negatives  as  produced  by  simple  development.  It  is  the  aim  of  tlie  author 
to  do  away  With  this  uncertainty,  and  to  sliow  how — what  is  for  all 
practical  purposes—  a  perfect  control  may  be  realised  in  the  densities  of 
negatives. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Captain  Abney  that  in  all  probability  the  amount 
of  silver  deposited  in  a  film  by  development,  after  exposures  within  the 
ordinary  limits,  is  proportional  to  the  actinic  power  of  the  light  acting 
upon  the  sensitive  salt,  though  the  opacity  is  not  strictly  proportional.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  speak  of  the  gradation  in  such  negative  as  "  normal." 
In  methods  for  altering  the  densities  of  negatives  it  is  important  that  the 
gradation  shall  remain  normal,  being  either  increased  or  diminished 
throughout  the  scale  in  a  proportional  manner.  An  alteration  of  the 
gradation  may  sometimes  be  good,  bat  it  will  be  allowed  by  all  that  a 
standard  process  working  with  exactness  is  desirable,  if  only  as  a  point 
from  which  departures  may  be  made. 

In  seeking  for  methods  by  which  the  control  of  density  may  be  obtained 
without  destroying  the  normal  character  of  the  gradation,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  the  very  appreciable  thickness  of  the  sensitive  film,  and  that  in 
almost  every  case  the  reagent  employed  begins  to  act  at  its  outer  surface. 
This  demonstrates  at  once  that  to  get  with  certainty  a  normal  alteration 
of  density,  the  changes  produced  must  be  such  as  may  be  allowed  to  work 
thoroughly  and  througli  the  film.  A  thorough  reduction  by  any  of  the 
usual  processes  would  lead  to  a  complete  removal  of  the  image,  and 
methods  of  reduction  are,  therefore,  useless  for  the  normal  control  of 
density.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  possible,  by  employing  a  very  dilute 
reducing  solution,  to  get  the  reagent  to  work  so  slowly  that  it  penetrates 
the  film  before  it  appreciably  acts,  and  so  by  beginning  to  produce  its 
effect  on  the  whole  image  at  the  same  time  to  work  normally  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  guarantee  that  the  action  is  not  irregular.  It  may,  perhaps, 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  be  possible  to  get  a  normal  intensification 
by  the  use  of  a  reagent  that  first  intensifies  and  then  reduces,  but  in 
practical  work  it  is  not  possible  to  be  sure  that  the  reducing  effect  has  not 
begun  at  the  surface  before  the  intensification  has  reached  its  maximum 
in  the  high  lights  that  extend  deep  into  the  film.  Such  irregular  pro- 
cesses may  have  their  uses  in  which  their  characteristic  irregularities  are 
taken  advantage  of,  but  as  standard  methods  of  work,  in  which  certainty 
is  important,  they  can  only  be  regarded  as  treacherous  and  unsuitable. 

It  remains,  therefore,  in  getting  control  of  density  with  certainty,  and 
without  producing  abnormal  results,  to  take  care  that  the  negative  as 
developed  is  not  too  dense,  and  to  seek  for  methods  of  intensification  that 
shall  give  increase  of  density  in  easy  stages,  and  are  free  from  the  faults 
above-named.  Taking  into  consideration  also  such  matters  as  permanency 
of  result,  it  appears  that  by  the  use  of  mercuric  chloride,  sodium  sulphite, 
and  ferrous  oxalate,  in  the  manner  hereafter  described,  the  control  sought 
for  may  be  realised. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  subject  under  the  following  divi- 
sions : — 

HlSTOBtCAL  BeFEBEI^CES. 

Chesiistrt  or  the  Changes. 

Aetimi  of  Mercuric  Chloride. 

Action  uf  Sodium  Sulphite. 

Action  of  Ftrruus  Oxalate. 
Practical  Methods. 
HisTomcAL  Eeferesces.— In  a  le'ter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 


Photographic  News  in  1878,  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan  stated  thAt  "ferrous  Oxalate 
advantageously  replaces  the  nitrate  of  silver,  Schlippe's  salts,  or  oth(^r  of 
the  chemicals  now  commonly  used  for  blackening  the  image  after  treat- 
ment with  bromide  of  copper."  In  1881  Messrs.  C.  I.  Burton  and  A.  P. 
Laurie  described  before  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society  (Photographic 
Newn,  XXV.,  269)  some  experiments  with  intensifiers.  After  bleaching 
with  mercuric  chloride,  they  sought  to  blacken  the  negative  by  exposure 
to  light,  and  failed.  They  therefore  used  mercuric  bromide  in  saturated 
solution  instead  of  the  chloride,  washed  the  plate,  exposed  it  to  sunshine 
for  about  a  minute  at  least  (the  longer  the  better),  and  then  applied  a 
developer.  They  preferred  ferrous  oxalate  as  developer,  but  stated  that 
pyrogalUe  acid  was  also  serviceable.  They  found  that  the  process  might 
be  repeated  several  times  on  the  same  negative.  Scolik's  method  of 
intensification,  by  treatment  with  meicuric  chloride  or  bromide,  followei 
by  sodium  sulphite,  was  introduced  in  1884  (Photographisclie  Corregpon- 
tlenz,  xxi.,  205),  and  Dr.  Eder,  in  the  Year-book  of  Photojraphij  for 
1885  (page  100),  states  that  "  the  white  and  insoluble  mercurous  chloride 
which  is  deposited  upon  the  plate  is  rapidly  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 
by  the  sulphite."  He  says,  in  addition,  that  mercury  forms  a  stable 
image.  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C,  F.C.B. 

{To  he  continued.) 


AMATEUB  PHOTOGBAPHIC  EXHIBITION,  CASTLE  WEJIYSS, 
WEMYSS  BAY. 

In  the  way  of  exhibitions,  the  one  that  has  just  taken  place  at  Castle 
Wemyss  is  quite  unique  iu  its  character,  and  illustrates  in  a  marked 
degree  the  wide-spread  interest  that  is  taken  in  matters  photographic. 
Away  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  fur  from  the  busy  crowd,  in  a  corner  ol 
a  comer  of  the  world,  so  to  speak,  Mi.-s  Burns  arranges  to  get  up  an 
exhibition  of  amateur  photographic  work.  This  she  makes  known  by 
circular,  and  the  response  to  her  request  proves  a  success  so  great  that  in 
the  Tennis  Court,  Castle  Wemyss,  there  was  an  exhibit  of  350  pictures, 
and  that  in  the  most  unpropitious  of  seasons  and  the  worst  of  weather. 

Miss  Burns  issued  her  prospectus,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  such  an 
exhibition  was  to  be  held  at  the  Castle  on  January  17  and  18,  and  that 
two  prizes  would  be  given — a  silver  and  a  bronze  medal— to  eacii  of  the 
following  various  classes  of  work : — 

To  those  who  have  photographed  under  tico  years  : — For  the  best  Portrait 
or  Group  ;  for  the  best  Landscape  or  Seascape ;  for  the  best  Instan- 
taneous Picture— all  these  in  silver  printing;  also  for  the  same  classes  of 
work  prizes  were  given  to  those  who  bad  photographed  over  two  years. 

The  next  class  was  for  any  oiher  process  not  silver — plalinotype, 
bromide,  &c. 

Then  followed  awards  for  the  best  enlargements  by  any  process  ;  and, 
finally,  fCr  the  best  set  of  six  lantern  slides  by  any  process — one  condition 
being  that  all  the  pictures  sent  in  must  have  been  exposed,  developed,  and 
printed  by  the  exhibitors.  Also,  should  the  Judges  consider  the  standard 
of  work  in  any  class  not  of  suflicient  merit  to  warrant  the  award  of  a 
prize,  they  can  withhold  one  or  both  as  seems  to  them  right. 

The  Judges  were  Mr.  W.  Lang,  Mr.  George  Mason,  and  Mr.  W.  Young, 
artist ;  and  the  following  were  tlie  successful  competitors  : — 

For  those  xcho  had  photographed  under  two  years  : — In  the  Portrait  and 
Group  Silver  Printing  Class  :  1st,  Dr.  Woodbum  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Cunningham. 
In  the  Landscape  or  Seascape  Silver  Printing  Class  :  1st,  Miss  Bums ; 
2nd,  Miss  Macnair. 

No  awards  were  made  for  Instantaneous  work,  none  being  of  sufficient 
merit. 

For  those  xcho  had  photographed  over  two  years  : — In  the  Portrait  and 
Group  Silver  Printing  Class :  1st,  Mr.  D.  B.  Clark ;  2nd,  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham. In  the  Landscape  or  Seascape  Class  :  1st,  Mr.  Dove ;  2nd,  Mr. 
Taylor.  In  the  Instantaneous  Class  :  Ist,  Mr.  Turner ;  2ud,  Mr.  Hinshle- 
wood.  For  the  Best  Prints,  any  other  process  not  silver  ;  1st,  Mr.  Dove  ; 
2nd,  Mr.  Clark.  For  the  Best  Enlargements:  1st  Mr.  Clark;  2ud,  Mr. 
Cunningham.  For  the  Best  Set  of  six  Lantern  Slides  :  1st,  Mr.  Turner; 
2nd,  Miss  Collier. 

The  prize  medals  for  this  competition  have  been  specially  designed, 
and  form  in  themselves  quite  works  of  art.  On  the  one  side  is  engraven 
the  name  of  the  successful  competitor,  &c.,  and  on  the  reverse  side  is  a 
relief  representation  of  Castle  Wemyss  and  grounds,  very  perfectly 
executed. 

We  hope  that  this  very  successful  initial  show  may  only  be  the  first  of 
many  such  exhibitions,  for  we  feel  sure,  if  fair  time  were  given,  and  the 
intended  competition  were  more  fully  ventilated,  the  walls  of  the  large  hall 
would  be  covered  with  pictures. 

For  this  first  Exhibition  there  was  also  a  feeling  abroad  that  special  in. 
vitrttion  was  necessary  before  one  could  send  in  pictures.  This  misappre- 
hension, to  some  extent,  kept  back  the  work  of  some  good  amateurs  who 
did  not  know  that  the  competition  was  open  to  all  comers. 

Such  small  drawbacks  when  found,  however,  can  be  easily  obviated ; 
and  this  knowledge  gained  and  used  on  any  other  occasion,  along  witli 
the  art-loving  enterprise  shown  by  Miss  Burns  in  the  conducting  of  this 
Exhibition,  we  feel,  assures  the  success  of  future  ventures. 
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NOTES  FROM  NEWCASTLE. 

It  wu  Mucely  to  be  expected  that  onr  Society  8  prottpectiu  woald  pleam 
eTei7  one,  therefore  I  wu  pnnred  (or  luinlry  growling* ;  certainly  I 
think  the  amatean  have  very  Bui*  to  irramble  at,  they  not  only  have 
■••wbI  cta^ee  to  IhuiuavlTe*.  hot  em  compete  if  they  wish  in  the  open 
wationa.  Hifm qontion  in  ny  mind  whether  the  profeMiioiial  exhibitor 
li  atM  father  handiespped  in  «ar  hqomrmm  competition*  where  the  well- 
to-do  amatear,  in  all  bat  portraiCnre,  i*  allowed  a  look  in.  I  imagine 
the  time  may  oooie  wlien  it  will  be  nwmmiy  to  protaet  the  profewional ! 

I  fcaiieva  tit*  local  oommitlae  had  ewiiiierable  dMealty  in  keepini; 
<iowii  tha  anmber  of  medals  tar  award  by  the  Jadgea  to  what  ihoold  be 
wwilwad  rtammmbU  limits  BoaiaaM  Bme  and  aditora  are  to  laviih  of 
thair  cold,  ril««r.  and  braosa.  thai  the  diOenlty  appeara  to  be  not  bo 
■■ah  to  pntrUr  nadaU.  bat  b«w  to  eartail  the  Dumber  withoat  offeaoe. 

The  naoal  annoal  meeting  «aa  poatpoiMd  to  make  room  (hr  the  lantern 
alida  diiplay  at  the  Litetarr  and  Phileaopbieal  Inatital*.  I  very  mooh 
qoestion  the  wiadom  of  raatyauiMit.  which  means  raally,  I  expeai,  in 
fU*  caaa,  an  amal((am>tiaB  with  the  Frbraary  meeting.  Surely  there 
woold  ba«a  bavi  nwnething  to  Utk  aboat.  and  in  any  ea-e  members 
laqoiia  eoustast  ramindan  and  ragalar  mcetiug*,  otherwise  they  are  apt 
«o  forart  the  axiatesea  of  the  Soeia^. 

The  kotara  display  was,  aa  oaaal,  a  soeees* ;  the  hall  aaa  crammed 
with  taMMatai  spaetators,  nnMtly  jasaaiiaa.  Tba  ordiaary  aambar  waa 
BotTaiycaaiaiMWaa-  in  fit,  on  thaas  awawiiiis,  ha  ia  a  sery  nmmpoHant 
patamiay ;  ba  Ima  o«t#nsibly  the  ptlfiagi  of  introdaetng  a  friend,  or 
ais.  bat  la  Mlaaaia  t(  ba  sooaaada  to  taliag  a  seat  or  nundingroom  h* 
hiaacH.  Tfca  fcrt  ia.  Miaas  ihaaa  aw  auMle  -  m..  cheap,"  and  i  abooM 
atinaglJ  iwwwiaaad  the  Baasoliai  to  make  some  siualt  charge  to 
»ikl\\mmm  to  nmi-aiewbeia. 

Mr.  StavaasoB.  J.  P.  (>>roth«r  ct  Iba  laamber  nt  rarliamaAt  tcr  Sooth 
Sluclds).  the  Preaideai,  oeenpiad  tba  chair,  aad  started  tba  iMiiaMiliiiwi 
axpital  spaieh.  Mr.  8ta«««aoa  makea  a  sylsadfd 
'  i^altaar_ak  a  paMiiail.  parochial,  or  pbotographfe 
'  ~  r  h  la  ba  eaofpratalalsd  npoa  saeariag 
diaaa  base  it  in  Ibair  poiaar  to  aiabe 
I  of  aa  aModallaa,  Md  ao  Mcie^  knowa  tbia  baltar 

lately 


with  a  oaf 


a  ahulugiaphar.  Mr.  P.  Maitland  Laws,  has 
Hia  aaiBMoaa  frieadi,  p«*enal  and  otherwise,  will  be  gted 


Onr 
aerioaslyUI. 
to  baar  of  bia  aomplala  tamwj. 

baa  it  that  aa  ara  to  haio  aaothar  bigh-elaas  stadio  in  the 
1  «l  KatAmabariaad-stoaak    It  wiU  have  to  be.  I  iaiagiBe, 


a  TtiT  saparior  aflair  iadaad  to  diatatb  tba  saranity  of  oor  (riaodi 
aad  I^  '^'T"-  kat  I  an  boyiaa  Ibat  rmaoar  ia  all  wrong  ia  Ibis 
matlrr.  Aa  a  ^VortbaabfiaB  I  aa  a  ina  balisTer  io  "  aaaay  Nvweaasal  " 
sad  tba  soparicrity  ol  Iha  Nerlb  Coaatry.  conMnaaatly  every  time  I  see 
tba  aaaMa  o(  oar  aiaa  figaring  io  Iha  pHaa  Usta,  1  Iral  iaeliaad  to  crow. 
Moot  o(  na  «a  aeataot  to  take  onr  laadala  ooe  at  a  timo  and  ba  thaoktal. 
bat  Mr.  Lyd.  8a<mamkastbamiahjta<ML  Drawii^  a  liaa  traai  IVna- 
moiiiii.  thraagb  Wilalda.  Siaaaalli,  Bahaaa,  aad  taUag  la  Iha  Lake 
di^tfiet,  I  abeald  say  a  va^T  bandimnw  nroportiaa  of  oiadaU  coote 
North. 

liow  maay  o(  yoor  laadata  ba«a  baaa  dova  a  ooal  miaa7  Very  (aw,  I 
expect,  aad  fewer  iMI  bava  aver  saatmad  to  phologtaph  doaa  Ibera. 
It  li  now  sowa  Mttia  Haa  afaaa.bairtag  fwiaed  tha  airsmary  permjaajoa 
aad  aaada  aailabia  anaaaMiaalB,  I  itortad  off,  aeaompaaicd  by  the 
r  of  oaa  ol  oar  baM  aad  ^tmmnk  aad  tnfnt  mtiMa  aad  aararal 
,  OB  an  cxpaditioa  of  Ihia  kiad.  I  chose  a  line  day.  thoonh  what 
a  <aa  day  had  to  do  with  tha  laattar  I  don't  know,  and  took  with  me  a 
large  aamera  with  the  i<lca  of  nUGtg  a  "  medal  picture ; "  tlieie  was  to 
ba  a  alartiiag  aSael  of  light  aaa  ahada,  aad  ao  arrangement  of  pose  and 
flgara  aot  oAm  sees  on  Iha  walla  of  oar  exhibitions.  The  descent  was 
aialaiagoodaDDBaay,  aad  thoagb  ay  position  wasa  novel  ooe.aad  it  waa 
aaplMsaat  to  isel  aa  if  the  stomaah  waa  eoming  upwards  to  the  laoath,  1 
iipaitad  ao  dlasomlurt  ahalam.  We  tor.k  a  rest  aad  a  nfraaher  on 
arrival  al  Iba  bottom,  aod'thaa  wwaiiiaaiail  operatioas  by  photographing 
the  bottaa  of  shaft  with  an  -»««~*iTg  loaded  cage,  aad  overmen  and  pit 
laddies  groapad  raaadabootia  barfaaa-like,  it  not  piciareaqna,  attitodaa. 
There  waa  snfBcianl  gMligbt  Io  taai  Inr,  and  a  few  yards  of  magaaaiom 
tibboobalpadBaUaiaaoaaidNaUjr.  Thia4ooa,apparatas  waa  seat  toward, 
aad  wa  Mlowad  ioiaaiaiy,  maMug  a  eoaialate  toor  tbroogh  the  oleaaeat 
patta  of  tba  mine,  viawiag  Iha  staiUsa  aaaaagine  boose  on  the  way.  and 
admiring  the  excellent  arraagaaaaala  to  ventilation.  Coming  to  a  oon- 
Tenicnt  part  "  in  by  "  wbafa  wata  staadtng  a  "  Insiird  tob  "  nnd  a  pit  pony, 
wMl  tha  lad  in  iMaBdanai,  t  aada  ao  expovure,  and  was  not  much 
aMMriabadloladlhaaaiaatlaeaMoat  with  only '«■«  heads!  Hoon  after 
tbii  va  got  into  a  eoal  wagKoa  aad  wm  driisn  off  rapidly  to  the  portion 
af  "tasa  "  of  ooal  where  my  ehtf-^auvrt  w«<i  to  be  obtained  ;  here  two 
■ito«a  vara  sal  to  work  with  pick  aad  shovel,  an' I  another  plate  expoaed. 
Wa  lataraad  by  another  roale,  maUng  two  or  three  expoaores  on  the  way, 
aad  Ihaa  ware  broogbt  safely  to  b«nk.  After  an  enjoyable  repast,  I 
1  booM  to  ascertain  my  saeesss  or  ottifrwiiie.     I  may  say  at  oaee 

dd«ad  im  to  exhibition  form  :  the  aagaHvea 

aata  earlainhr  iaIeraaUug,  bat  from  a  uehnieal  poial  of  view 

I  bavabMB  ahvay*  rather  diMAtisflad  with  thaeritioiama 

My  frtenda  cTidtntly  espaeled  Io  aaa  tha 


detail  all  over  irad  round  about  as  clearly  as  if  I  had  been  photographing 
the  gronpe  in  my  studio— it  was  no  use  arguing  that  there  was  very  littlb 
detail  riiible  in- a  ooal  mine.  My  negatives  displayed  a  scene  very  much 
as  it  actually  was— dark,  weird,  and  ghost-like;  figures  ill-dcfincJ  ;  here 
and  there  bright  glimmers  o(  light,  and  round  about  dense  shadows. 
What  more  would  jou  have?  It  waa  a  new  experience  for  me  all  round, 
and  I  am  glad  T  did  not  miss  it.  There  ara  many  pictures  to  be  had 
oodergroand,  and  I  intend  at  an  early  date  making  another  attempt — 
this  time  with  a  smaller  camera,  a  lens  of  undoubted  reputation,  and, 
what  ia  of  great  inportanoe,  u  much  $malUr  partg.  D.  O. 


iPorrign  flotea  anlj  |lptQg. 

The  publishers  of  the  Amiitur  /Violot^ra/iA;  have  decidei  this  year  to  issue 
a  now  photographic  jooinal  which  is  to  make  a  speciality  of  reporting  the 
mertinga  o{  the  Fivnoh  .Societies,  and  wiU  bear  the  title,  UulUtin  del 
SueiiUt  fhot.hjnifhiiiiif*  (/<•  t'rmiee. 


MtxT  of  onr  readers  were  probably  a  good  deal  entertained  at  the  time  t^ 
Mr.  O.  K.  Siins's  aeooaol  in  the  He/ertt  of  how  he  was  invaded  by  aa 
ioMrviewar  aod  a  photographer  witti  a  hand  aaaiara,  and  photoj^raphed 
by  auio  force  a»aiaal  ata  will.  Tne  laat  iasoe  of  the  liulUtiu  llfUje  re- 
prodoees  the  whole  paaaage,  and  raiy  aararing  reading  it  makea  in  its 
aieallent  French  traaslaawa.  The  IIMrtin,  however,  insists  on  regarding 
Mr.  Sims  aa  the  rditor  of  the  lifjrrte,  but  then  it  always  speaks  of  the 
thifiiiyrayhi-  fuityrn  as  an  Austrian  publication.    It  really  would 

seem  as  if  a  '  'l  the  French  language  rendered  its  possesnois  im- 

pervioos  to  any  percij^tiun  of  the  iiitermil  affairs  ol  utUer  countries. 


WaAT  the  oalaiJe  praas  ean  do  in  the  way  of  muddling  things  photo- 
graphic,  whan  delarminod  to  do  so,  la  very  wtll  iaatanced  by  some  extracts 
given  by  the  BuHtiin  fran  a  report  on  the  Braasela£xhibition  in  a  leading 
Uelgtnm  paper.  "M.  Caapo."  we  aia  there  told,  "  iaaoolourist  who  sue- 
ceeoa  in  ■■■■"■^"g  the  afleou  of  light  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  tints  of 
the  meet  varying  and  delieale  shaale*.  Thee  prints  are  produced  by  the 
platino-gslatine  pnieas  (!).  The  new  n/iparaliu  is  so  sensitive  («i<;)  that 
tha  phntngianhie  artiat  m  able  t  j  reproauce  paraooal  expression  aa  well  aa 
the  painter!'^  

Oa.  Max  MrujiB,  of  Brtuswick,  lias  just  published  a  valuable  and  com- 
praheoatva  wura  on  the  employment  of  magnesium  light  in  photogTa|>hy. 
Xho  srork  annteina  in  an  exiiaustive  manner  nearly  everything  that  can 
ba  said  on  thaaatijaal,andisiui«re*tiiigonaeaoantof  thedetaileddesorip- 
tioo  given  of  the  plant  employed  in  tlie  well-known  flash-light  studios  of 
\an  Ueldoo  in  firaalaa.  and  Uottheil  in  Kooigaberg.  I'rolessor  Max 
MuUar  also  maotioaa  aome  intoresling  experimonte  he  conducted  on  the 
oonhoatiOB  of  aagaaaiam  powder  in  oxygen,  which,  it  would  appear, 
caa«d  a  gnat  iaoraaaa  ia  the  amount  ol  light  produced.  I'rofesscr 
MaUa'a  laalhod  was  to  fill  the  indiHrubber  ball  employed  for  blowing  the 
niagnaiam  lanogh  the  flame  witb  oxygen,  and  in  this  simple  way  to 
affect  Iha  eoaboation  of  tlie  metal  in  an  atmosphere  of  that  gas.  He  also 
givea  a  new  receipt  for  a  tlxli  powder,  which  would  appear  to  be  of  cun- 
Biderable  value.     Xaia  w  aa  follows : — 

'^^-^'fcluials  of  potash   > 8  parts. 

'Perehlorate  of  put^au  3     „ 

Magnainm  ponrder 4      „ 

The  parefalorato  of  potash  gives  off  its  oxygen  mach  more  readily  than 
chlorate  of  potash,  and  cooae>iucntly  causes  a  quicker  and  more  complete 
oombostioo.  and  it  woold  seem  to  be  much  prefemblc  to  the  sulphide  of 
antimony  employed  by  (isdicke  aod  Miethe,  wliich  is  nup/xMid  to  assist 
combosUoo,  but  very  ceitamly  pioduces  decidedly  injurious  fuiues. 


In  Berlin  where,  as  in  Hamburg,  photographs  arc  made  and  kept  of  all 
the  crimioals  who  get  within  the  uhitcliua  of  the  law,  tlashliglil  apparatus 
ia  provided  in  a  special  apartment  lur  the  convenience  of  the  criminals, 
so  that  they  need  not  ba  kept  waiting  if  captured  at  night ;  and  they 
farther  taiof  the  advanlogea  ul  being  pnolographed  on  Uchleussner  plates 
and  dovol^wd  with  eikooogen  t 


Tm  cnrrent  nomber  of  the  rUotograpUitche  M iltHeilungen  contains  an 
illustration  (a  portrait  of  a  youiik'  hulyi  which  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  perfeelion  to  wliioh  the  ri'i'icjUnciive  prucessfs  of  inodi'rn  photography 
have  been  broaghL  The  neg  ttivc  was  taken  l>y  llorh  light  and  repru- 
dnoed  ten  times  Theoa  Ian  negatives  were  lixed  in  n  printing  frame  with 
Eastman  paper  behind  and  Hashed.     The  whole  proosas  uf  insertion, 
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flasluDg,  and  removal  occupied  only  two  minutes,  300  prints  being  thus 
-turned  out  in  an  hour,  and  a  little  over  half  a  day  sufficing  to  produce  the 
whole  number  required  for  the  issue  of  the  Mittheilungeii. 


TuE  Breslau  Exhibition,  arranged  by  the  "  Silesian  Friends  of  Photo- 
graphy," opened  on  the  15th.  It  ought  to  be  a  success,  for  in  Breslau  no 
charge  will  be  made  to  exhibitors  for  the  space  they  occupy,  and  the 
carriage  of  any  articles  sent  will  be  paid  both  to  and  from  Breslau  by  the 
■*'  Silesian  Friends  of  Photography,"  who,  it  would  thus  appear,  certainly 
deserve  their  name.  Lest,  however,  readers  of  the  Journal  should  be 
tempted  to  send  exhibits,  and  then  prosecute  us  if  the  carriage  be  not 
paid  for,  we  hasten  to  point  out  that  this  liberal  offer  only  applies  to  the 
works  previously  exhibited  at  BerUn,  and  which  their  owners  may  feel 
'disposed  to  send  on  from  there  to  Breslau. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  964.—"  Camera  Fittings."    W.  C.  Cmrrzn.—liated  January  20,  1890. 

No.  1098. — "Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Pliotographic  Apparatu."." 
"Communicated  by  E.  Kipper  and  E.  W.  Perry,  jun.  Complete  specification. 
H.  H.  Lake.— UatedJanuarj/ 21,  1890. 

No.  1155. — "Improvements  in  Camera  Stands."  W.  Jl.  Baker. — Dated 
January  22,  1890. 

No.  1203. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras  with  New  Finder  and 
Shutter."    D.  CxtnES.— Dated  January  2S,  1890. 

No.  1267. — "An  Imi>rovcd  Method  of  Obtaining,  from  Ordinary  Photographs, 
the  Linear  or  Stii)pled  Effect  necessary  for  Photo- block,  Lithograiihic,  or  other 
Mechanical  Pi-inting."    W.  T.  Waisos.— Dated  January  24,  1890. 


SPECIFICATIONS  PtJBLISHED. 

1889. 

No.  12,860.— "Magic  Lanterns."    Wrbn-ch.— Price  Sil. 

No.   15,289.  —  "Photographic   Shutters."       Communicated   by   Kandler. 
Bbowu.— Price  8rf. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 
iMPHOVEME.VrS  IN  OR  ArPUCABLK  TO  OPTIC.VL  OK  MaGIC  LANTERNS. 

No.  12,860.— Alfred  Wrench,  50  Gray's-inn-road,  London. — January  4, 1890. 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  or  applicable  to  optical  or  magic 
lanterns,  whereby  Ijotli  mounted  and  unmounted  slides  can  be  more  conveniently 
■and  easily  exhibited  tlian  hitherto,  the  unmounted  slides  being  automatically 
registered.  By  these  improvements  also  a  curtain  or  screen  is  operated  between 
the  ejhibition  of  the  sliiles,  as  liereinafter  more  jiarticularly  described. 

In  carrying  o<it  my  invention  I  form  the  lantern  witli  two  compartments  in 
the  stage  or  recejitacle  for  the  slides.  One  of  these  compartments  is  adapted 
lor  the  reception  of  mounted  slides,  and  the  other  compartment  is  provided 
with  guides  in  which  works  a  carrier  operated  by  a  rack  and  pinion  or  other 
arrangement,  and  adapted  to  receive  and  exhibit  unmounted  slides,  and  to 
register  such  slides  automatically.  The  guides  are  furnished  with  sjiring  lugs 
which  yield  to  the  ujiward  pressure  of  the  slide,  and  immediately  it  has 
passed  them  they  spring  outwards  and  hold  the  slide  in  position  for  being 
exhibited. 

The  said  carrier  also  actuates  a  screen  or  shutter  in  such  a  manner  as  to  pro- 
.duce  the  effect  of  a  ciulain  falling  after  the.  exhibition  of  one  slide  and  rising 
to  exliiliit  to  view  a  new  picture. 

In  a  modification  of  my  invention  I  employ  a  shifting  stage  operated  by  a 
rack  and  piiuon,  or  other  arrangement,  whereby  mounteil  slides  .-ind  mechanical 
slides  can  be  exhibited  an<l  registered  automatically  in  the  same  way  as  un- 
mounted slides,  and  which  shilling  stage  also  actuates  a  screen  or  shutter  to 
produce  the  curtain  effect  hereinbefore  mentione'l. 


Cameba  Club  Notices. — Monday,  FebrutUT-  3,  eight  p.m..  Opening  of 
Exhibition  of  Photographs  by  members  of  the  Amateur  Photographic  i'ield 
Club  ;  half-past  eiglit  ]>.m.,  smoking  concert.  Thui-sday,  February  6,  eight 
p.m..  Paper  by  Sir  David  Salomons,  Jtulr  Jw  ascerlainiug  Hize  of  Disc  at  a 
/liven  Itislance  for  Lantern  It'ork,  and  lanteni  exhibition  of  Dutch  views  by 
Messrs.  Elder  and  W.  A.  Greene,  and  of  slides  by  other  members.  Thursday, 
Feliruary  13,  eight  p.m.,  Mr.  Graham  Balfour,  Lundscape.  Thursday) 
February  20,  five  p.m..  Annual  General  Meeting  ;  eight  p.m.,  Paper  communi'- 
catedbyMr.  W.  K.  Burton,  Oji  One  i/r  Two  I'f  li.e  Trnels  uj  t/ie  "  iVaturaluts,' 
with  Notes  in  reply  by  Mr.  G.  Davison.  Ihursday,  February  27,  eight  p.m'.. 
Dr.  C.  S.  Patterson,  'J/m  Camera  as  apj/lied  to  Medicine.  Monday,  Marcli  3, 
balf-iiast  eight  p.m.,  smoking  concert 


mtttim^  of  Sioctetus. 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES   FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


Dateof  MeeUng. 


February  4  . 
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Name  of  Society. 


Plaee  of  Meeting. 


OathedralBaU,57,Castle-st.,Carlisle 
Myddelton  H^,  Islington,  N. 


Carlisle  and  County   

North  London  

HolmfirtU  

Sutton 

Sheffield  Photo.  Society 

Paisley    

Bolton  Club  

Coventry  and  Midland  

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society 

Photoffraphic  Club 

Bolton  Photographic  Society  ... 

Leeds  .'  Leeds  Mechanics'  In.stitute. 

Dundee  and  Eaet  of  Scotland  ...    Lamb's  Hotel,  Dundee. 

Glasgow  Photo.  Association ReligiousInslitn.,177,Buchanan-st. 

Sheffield  Camera  Club    Whiteley'sItistitute.Newbnrrey-st. 

London  and  Pronncial MasonsflallTarem.Basinghall-gt. 


Sntton  Scientific  Soc.,  1,  Grove-rd. 
Uasonic  Hall,  Snrrey-street. 
Paisley  Mtisoum. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
The  Dispensary,  Coventry. 
Professional  Hall, 20,  George-street. 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.G. 
The  Baths,  Bridjfman-street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

J.ANUARY  28.— Technical  meeting.— Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  Chapman  Jones  read  some  observations  on  the  effect  upon  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  plate  of  the  contiguity  of  certain  materials  of  which  a  dark 
slide  was  made.  Tlie  effect  was,  he  said,  sometimes  seen  as  fogging  and 
sometimes  as  absence  of  the  image.  He  now  found  that  it  might  take  the 
form  of  increase  of  sensitiveness.  A  plate  had  been  left  in  a  certain  slide  for 
about  four  months,  and  he  had  u.sed  it  for  making  an  enlargement  on  a 
December  afternoon  lately,  when  the  light  had  waned  considerably.  The  plate 
appeared  to  be  under-exposed,  except  opposite  the  hinge  of  the  dark  slide,  and 
there  the  image  had  come  out  fairly  well,  looking  as  if  it  had  received  two  or 
three  times  the  exixjsure  of  the  rest  of  the  plate.  The  history  of  the  particular 
slide  was  that  it  had  originally  a  leather  hinge,  but  it  had  been  repaired,  and 
the  liinge  replaced  by  a  material — a  particular  kind  of  jean— which  the  manu- 
facturers had  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  fogging  which  h.ad  occurred  from 
the  use  of  leather.  Other  plates  which  had  been  kept  for  two  ye.ars  in  slides 
fitted  with  similar  hinges  had  shown  no  mark,  and  the  manufacturers  assured 
him  that  they  had  never  known  a  case  of  injury  to  the  nlate  from  this  material. 
There  was,  however,  an  alternative  projiosition  to  that  of  tlie  plate  having 
gained  sensitiveness  opposite  the  hinge,  and  that  was  that  the  sensitiveness 
had  decreased  over  the  rest  of  the  plate. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  thought  the  last  proposition  to  be  probably  the  correct  one. 
The  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Collins  found  that  some  kind  of  black  us^  in  slides  caused 
iu.sensitiveness  of  the  plate-s. 

Mr.  A.  Mackik  said  that  turpentine  black  did  so ;  the  -n-ood  of  some  slides 
had  also  that  effect.     He  recommended  treating  siicli  witli  ]iaratfiu. 

Mr.  Cowan  then  referred  to  a  developer  recently  I'ecomniended  in  an 
American  annual,  and  consisting;  of  two  grains  of  pyro,  twenty-five  grains  each 
of  sulphite  of  .soda  and  Rochelle  salt,  and  one  grain  of  carbonate  of  lithium, 
to  the  ounce  of  water.  He  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  an  advance  in  pjTogallic 
development  He  had  tested  it  with  plates  of  fair  rapidity,  giving  19  or  '20  on 
Warnerke's  sensitonieter,  and  tried  against  the  usual  jiyro,  bromide,  and 
ammonia,  two  grains  of  each  of  the  former,  and  four  of  the  latter,  to  the  ounce. 
The  ammonia  plate  came  out  first,  but  the  other  continueil  to  appear,  and 
reached  a  number  on  the  sensitometer  which  could  not  be  obtained  witli  the 
ammonia  mixture  unless  it  was  pushed  to  the  extent  of  losing  clearness  in  the 
shadows.  From  his  experiments  he  thought  that  any  organic  salt  of  potash  or 
soda  acted  similarly  to  Rochelle  salt.  He  had  tried  acetate,  c.itrate.  Valerianate, 
idiosphate,  and  other  salts  with  very  similar  results.  He  had  also  tried  one 
grain  of  the  lithium  cartxinate  in  conjunction  with  pyro,  and  no  other  addition 
but  water,  and  obtaine<l  a  very  fine  image. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  acetate  of  soda  was  one  of  the  ingredients  in  Mr. 
Brooks's  formula  for  develojiing  collodio-bromide.  He  had  tried  it,  but  could 
not  find  that  in  that  connexion  it  made  any  difference  to  the  developing  action. 

Mr.  Cowan  added  that  he  had  tried  ten  times  tht  amount  of  carbonate  of 
potash  and  did  not  get  anything  like  the  power  that  he  did  with  the  one  grain 
of  lithium. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  remarked  that  an  additional  use  of  the  sjiecimens  that 
Mr.  Cowan  showed,  was  that  tliey  indicated  the  very  great  variations  of  inten- 
sity that  might  be  obtained  with  the  same  plate  and  same  exposure,  the  greatest 
contrast  being  between  one  develope<l  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  that 
developed  with  lithium,  and  no  other  alkali  or  salt. 

Mr.  Mackie,  referring  to  Mr.  Chapman  Jones's  recent  paper  on  intensifying, 
asked  whether  lie  had  tried  the  effect  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  before 
putting  the  plate  into  the  hypo  bath.  He  had  noticed  a  considerable  increase 
of  intensity  from  that  practice. 

Mr.  CHAP.MAN  JoxKs  had  not  tried  it,  but  the  plan  appeared  to  him  to 
resemble  Mr.  Howanl  Farmer's  method  of  intensifying. 

Mr.  Mackie  would  have  thought  so  too,  but  that  the  increase  of  density 
could  be  completely  taken  out  by  an  acid  bath,  from  which  he  inferred  that  it 
could  not  be  reduced  silver. 

Mr.  Chapman  Jones  hi.d  been  informed  by  a  photographer  of  experience 
that  he  reduced  inten.se  images,  a'tliough  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate,  by 
innnersing  in  an  acid  bath,  and  that  this  might  go  on  until  a  negative  originally 
too  ilense  became  very  flat. 

Mr.  Hoi  lyen  had  never  found  that  aci  1  j  roduced  any  difference  in  negativts 
developed  with  fenx)us  oxidate. 

Mr.  W.  Bedeokd  addeil  that  he  h.ad  not  found  any  reducing  power  when 
negatives  had  been  developed  with  hydroquinoiie. 

Mr.  Mackie  had  visiteil  works  wliere  development  of  bromide  prints  was 
cairied  ou  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  chief  operator  had  told  him  and  shown  him 
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bj  ezpcrimciit  tk«t  »  (iBiTOii*-«nlata  d«Tdo{ieil  print  wu  c(mn<lenbly  re 
•laced  ifplaead  ia  the  hypo  baton  the  acid  «m  well  washed  ont  of  H.    With 

*   ^'    lofinteniJtywhmtrertwlwith 


a  PTTO^dairtlopad  MBltiw  Umn  «M  •  ndactl 
acid,  owiw  to  the  cnloar  hiiat  ekMHld. 
Mr.  J.  DtMtai  ■aoi.an  iaqaiMd  kow  R 


>  «a«  that  •  yallow  itain  that  was 
remoT»l  by  acid  returned  after'wulltt 

Mr.  Macku  belicTed  that  the  eoa^oaad  forming  the  yellow  stain  was  not 
i«B>e»«d  by  acid,  but  only  chaafKl  i>  eoloor,  and  that  it  regained  it*  original 
coloor  vfaea  tke  acid  «aa  all  r^M««d. 

Wilk  lefenaea  to  eftwiowa  datelifaiBt  asd  the  ttronc  formula  for  it*  use 
intradaeed  tv  Mr.  Waraeike,  (OOM  of  the  nembers  qwM  highly,  bat  Mr. 
Cowaa  said  taat  he  tboo^t  then  wat  no  adnatage  ia  Oiiag  man  than  live  or 
dzjraiM  of  eikoaocn  to  the  owMe. 

na  ChaIBIUX  ooold  not  nt  ilrawlll  with  eikonngeo,  bat  he  had  foan<I  it 
nry  uuluX  ia  pcaetka  to  baoi  deratofiac  with  that  aabstanea,  and  when  the 
detafls  we  oat.  to  add  hydraqaiaaaa  anwUna,  )iy  which  aaaaa  daaiity  and 
a  flae  qaality  of  image  wne  oMaiaed. 

Mr.  MaCTO  had  fooad  that  hydrooalniiae  had  a  nrf  graU  taadeaey  to  start 
■Ufaiopoent  ia  a  particnlar  place,  aad  to  oaaa*  the  plate  to  aeqaire  deaaity  then 
lefoN  the  tmt  of  the  piston  waa  pranrir  ovt 

Mr.  CmtrtuM  Joma  had  aarar  Hkai  hy<lraqaiaoa* ;  it  alwaya  gan  him 
men  itelat  thaa  aay  etlMr  denlofM: 

Mr.  OemtM,  nfarriag  to  the  lane  liauaiiau  of  nlphMaof  toda  and  Rochelle 
«lt  aaed  ia  coajonctioa  with  Uthiaai  la  the  Americas  formoU,  saiil  that  the 
mizton  was  jaat  a*  gooil  for  eikoaogoi  aad  far  hyilroqaiaoae  a»  for  pyro. 
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Jamabt  2S,— Mr.  A.  tUddoa  in  theehair. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cntaaaso  showed  a  Uadtr  ler  laatrm  •lidce,  Bttle  of  thia  sheet 
metal,  aad  lawhliM  the  "jiiwiwi*  ferwrriy  in  nsc  for  glaei  mitl' 
He  thca  aU  that  he  tad  mede  a  fow  apmiatmt*  >iih  denioiMn  ia  the  ai 


■Uwetlea  M  thoae  <faecrflwd  by  Mr.  CWraa  at  the  prweleaa  »e*May,    Ho  had 


to  ha 

roaad,  and  the 
rather  the 


epiaion 
rot  the  est)    Haii 


Jeraiopad  tow  hand  caaMn  ptala*  with  aOxtana,  the  Bnt  ooa 
s^BhiH  Ml  auMaia :  the  caeaad,  Amipa :  the  third,  nms  RoehiDa  I 
saiaalfMla;  aadttatoarth.  withafcaJiiif  «aned  A^ft  whlah   .. 

m  the  aaaa  la  eBcaaepa  aadar  aaalher  nun«.    (llM  taaatta  waa  naaad 

tnd  imrnnata  plate  wu 

>aogea  wa«  [«rti'-alarly 

ti>--,  ut  had  BMda  aaothw  aeries 

wtftthahMd~wi— aadaiallir^ofi'The  teat  plala  was  danhfad  with 

tada,  aad  the  othan  with  the  aaaw  lihoaBf .  AagM,  aad  Ke^elle 

m  baton.    TUa  tiae  the  »lh— ogaa  pUe  h^  a  ilinidiil  a>lraa- 

t^  Ofw  that  da»e>eiiad  with  bjio  aad  aada,  aad,  thentonv  he  farfkned  that 

whOat  aikoaagea  had  ao  oAct  la  appanat  rrposan  ia  wdlaaii  aaora,  it  di<l 

Hi*  MinihaeaU  did  aot  eombont* 

eraslow 

eediaary 


X 


fariai  ap  aa  aailw  aipaaail  iaiaai  bstlar.  Hi*  M|«teealB  did  aot  eorrc 
MrC^waa'a  arte  mad  erdenlafMat  He  coald  not  denlep  either 
or  ylefc  plrte  ia  the  mam  Uaw  with  Boehetk  salt  a*  with  the  ee 


DtanmAM  said  that  it  did  aat  smn  natonl  that  pino  shoold 
illiaaBasii  hi  *  i>mp«rly  ai|ws if  plate,  bat 
tato  of  thlafi«  intb  an  aad»«naaed  plate. 


brli«  ap  iiiat  delafle  bettar  thaa 

that  siheaiigaa  ihoeld  rseaae  iMe  t _ 

hrtMa  lua  appanat  taaaialy  wan  dae  to  tin  diSneat  uenaaaltiBB  o(  the 
pyre  dmkmr  la  the  two  eaaaa,  ammoala  having  bcea  aaad  with  the  tnt  aad 
aada  wMh  the  neaad  art. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Paaarwioi  said  that  la  hie  aip«ia«tnla  with  rlkoaogM  actiaet 
pyro  he  hed  aaed  caastk  potaah  or  soda  with  both  ageala.  H<  thoaght  alko- 
a«a  had  allghUy  the  adnata , 

ne  CBai»«A»  thoa^  dit  Mr.  Oaabraao's  sccoad  aK  of  rxperiaMats 
showed  m  advaalafs  tor  dfc—nea  ia  the  case  of  nader-espowd  aegatlna, 
wUbt  tor  theee  of  awiaal  axpoaan  ha  thoaght  lh«re  was  al«o  an  advantige  in 
dstoO  la  the  Ughta,  dae  to  the  tiBHpanney  of  the  deivMit. 

Mr.  CimaajM  said  tlsat  If  oae  enrexpowl  with  sthoaogea  the  image 
looked  rsn  aieo,  bat  It  alweye  gan  a  flat  molt. 

Mr.  P.  CTBorr  aaid  that  then  waa'aa  Mtiaonllnary  diAnaee  brtweca  Mr. 
Waiaathe's  coaeiaalnaa  aad  thoae  of  Mr.  OHaiiraao.  He  thoaght  it  waa  aot 
totttepWeaedenbparnalaHaaotheriKtoaasiag  toaal  put*  of  the  iam- 
disato  The  hart  toraelalbr  each  daerieaar  shoald  be  ateeriaiaed  aad  then 
llMv  aMA  ha  aoaBBnod. 

JfrrDHaaAa  thea  lead  a  paper  oa  Atocfiay  recW  iMitoiice  in<A /Meefin 
(Wswras  (sea  page  701 

Mr.  CaiOBaao  did  not  like  the  Ma  of  the  woni  "deteeUn"  aa  applied  to 
camera* :  he  prafanad  to  eall  It  a  haad  aaaaeta.  The  word  deteetin  s^gasted 
•  uDcthiuc  not  abon  boanL  As  to  the  length  of  focus  for  lenses  for  hand 
«,  If  oae  weat  ia,  a*  most  people  did,  for  gvneral  work,  a  compromise 
'«  adeptad.  For  the  neater  part  of  his  work  be  aaed  nther  a  long- 
laaa,  oae  of  afaoat  ab  Md  a  half  lach  focal  lewth;  for  anshitectonl 
amk,  hoaawr,  h*  eoold  aot  grt  tor  MOi^k  away  with  thia  lens,  aad  the  same 
diflkalty  au.afiad  if  photagwphlag  a  pive  that  wsa  at  all  crowded.  He  bail 
baaa  oat  with  a  Meadwhe  got  Mtar  w«h  than  hr  lia<l  himself  obtained,  tmm 
IhatoetefhiiaeiBgalraaofshertartoaaa.  Uo  the  other  head,  distant  sab- 
Jaeto  eaaM  oat  betlar  with  a  loaf-feeaMad  lens :  it  waa  abo  oeefal  la  gettiag 
sash  laljirta  aa  dap  aad  fowl*  of  a  hatter  fit*  than  tbry  woold  be  If  taken 
with  a  fia*  of  ahort  (Dcae,  when  oae  woold  have  to  go  very  near,  which  waa 
oaaMe.  Aoolhcrpoiat  wa*  whether  tj.e  pietan  waa  wanted  for 
I  or  for  laatan  siidoi ;  ia  «Nh(r  ease  a  lens  of  Ibor-iach  focna  was 
Be  thoaght  that  ha  AeaU  go  la  for  a  lens  of  Are  or  Ave  and  a 
half  lack  Ibcw  taelaad  of  the  oaa  of  ^  aad  a  half  inch  that  he  had  ased ; 
Many  of  hto  ph.taiaa  he  Ibaad  eame  too  lilfc 

Mr.W.  OHMMoadthaltheaaaof  the  word  dateetlre  waa  ol^eetionable. 
Ifthapahibiotthe  Idea  that  they  wen  liable  to  he  saappcd  op  aader  nn- 
tovoonble  or  aadlgaifled  aapsiet*,  a*  a  writer  in  on*  of  the  annnal*  appearerl  to 
glory  la  haviag  doaa,  or  If  the  Uea  got  aboat,  a*  waa  soggarteil  In  one  of  the 

'  '     paper*,  that  a  gaad  d*al  of  htodaaaiUng  waa  done  with  detecUve 


camena,  it  wonld  be  the  wotM  for  photographers  doing  legitimate  hand  camera 
work.  He  suggested  also  that  two  lenses  of  different  foci  should  be  carried, 
with  a  ready  mean*  for  changing  tlieni. 

The  CHAntXAn  said  that  the  coii.struction  of  the  camera  would  be  very  com* 
plicated  if  it  carried  two  len«es  witli  a  changing  arrangement 

Mr.  Pbkstwich  said  that  the  grvat  point  with  maken  of  hand  cameras  had 
been  to  reduce  siae  and  weight,  but  he  thought  that  difficolties  would  be  over- 
come bv  the  use  of  a  laiger  plate.  If  one  could  choose  one's  distance,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  on  a  kmg-bcus  lens  and  get  farther  off  I 

Mr.  DebimraX  aasomed  that  the  standi>oint  was  the  same  with  any  lens 
and  the  sin  of  the  plate  proportione<I  to  the  focus.  In  this  case  every  optical 
advantage  was  in  favour  of  the  Ieu^i  of  shorter  focus. 

Mr.  ETmnr  said  that  the  centre  of  the  ]>icture  was  said  to  be  the  weakest 
part  of  it,  would  it  not  be  better,  therefore,  when  using  a  lens  of  round  field, 
say  oae  which  at  a  certain  pert  of  the  plate  (where  it  was  desirable  to  have 
the  priociiiol  object)  nquirad  to  be  racked  in  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  com- 
perr>l  with  itji  fix-us  at  the  centre,  to  focus  beforehand  for  that  port  of  the  field 
rather  than  for  the  centre  I 

Mr.  DuDHAii  replied  that  if  focussed  at  that  part  of  the  field  for  distant 
objecta,  near  otyecta  there  and  all  objects  near  the  centre  would  be  out  of  focus ; 
whilst  if  ibeoaaed  for  dictaat  objects  in  the  centre,  a  nearer  object,  at  what  Mr. 
KiMoll  BBB^mhI  the  itroi^est  part  of  the  picture,  might  come  into  focus  at 
the  auBo  tib*;  Thia  waa  one  of  the  imint^i  that  he  had  especially  wished  to 
make  plain  in  the  paper.  Of  what  length  of  focus  waa  the  lens  Mr.  Everett 
bail  in  his  mind  when  axlcing  tlie  question  .' 

Mr.  E\-(aRT  replied  that  it  might  b«  a  leus  of  five-inch  focu.s. 

Mr.  Daai3fHAli  oontinue<l,  that  the  lUstance,  one-sixteenth  of  an  iuch, 
aasnmed  to  be  rstiuiied  for  ailiustnient  owing  to  curvature  of  field,  was  the 
one-eightieth  part  of  the  Ibcal  length.  The  distance,  therefore,  at  which  an 
object  wonld  come  into  focna  when  the  lens  waa  focussed  for  the  centre  would 
be  80  - 1  '-  ■   "-  '-^ir  hoadred  and  live  inches,  or  about  thirty-four  feet 

The  <  :i  moving  the  nsoal  vote  of  thanks,  said  that  tlie  iliscussion 

had  en.i  '.beaham  to  emphasise  the  points  which  he  wisbe<l  to  bring 

oat  in  the  jxiiier,  which  was  a  very  nseftd  one,  as  showing  how  to  take  advan- 
tage of  coadtfloaa  which  occnmd  ia  practice. 


CAMERA  CLUa 

Ox  TburKlsT,  .Tannary  83,  Rev.  T.  IVrkios,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  SHglith 
CAswcA    I  -^otaAifynt/urPhilnffnipAg.     B^v.  A.  b.  Whatton,  M.A., 


oeiaBAr.' 


Kl;- iu«a<e<l  •'»■  t-iii.ii".-  n.it  tliat  all  could  not  be  artists,  bnt 

iogi^estad  that  in  church  >  lie  photographer  might,  liv  proi>er 

chotco  ofpoint  of  view,  t<  "h  wnnM  merit  l>eing  called  pic- 

tarw,    Hecoaaider-  '  '         '  work  jiossible  between 

the  panly  aeiaBlilk  <!  to  give  an  ailminble 

•uauaarisad  hlotor)  n>Jud«l  by  illustnting, 

by  means  of  a  largi  ;  n  <Iiileti,  the  changes  and  develop- 

meat  in  the  itjle*  '  :  A  Urye  profiortion  of  the  photo- 

gnph*  wen  of  Son  '     : '1   remarks 

apoo,  tlM  earioa*  )-  l  n  ailitition 

to  tlia  batata  Ulu-  of  iirint-; 
beotiof  niioo  tlie  ' 
■          di< 


In  the  discoselon. 
work  *.  w-    "--'■ 

•fleeUI. 
incoaj' 

Mr.  .1 
anmmat 
H"  ~.. 
\  ; 
I. 
an>l  Mjin*«  hv  ha<l  "1 

Mr.  J.  &  What: 

lectORT,  auil  r«l»Ti 


!;lliy 


^tuily  of  church  arcbitecturo 

liis  inclusive  and  interesting 

•  cture  in  successive  periods. 

•  ■  I  from  the  time  of  Henry 

{loints  of  resemblance 

Mr.  Perkins's  pictures, 


to  tome  niatten  not  toucheal  uiran  by  the 
I  of  ulil  WHiilen  chnrcheK.    He  believed  there 
1 't  of  London,  the  name  aud 
■r, 

Mr.  Av»::iT  reiuaram  tnsi  luih  wa^  orrensleaii  Church,  nearOngar. 
Mr.  U.  Datuos  oi|*d  that  all  photognphen  of  a  practical  bent  should 
devote  tlii-iiix-lvet  to  some  ooanecteal  work  with  a  definite  aim,  as  Mr.  Perkins 
hi  'Maintained  that  »"i-h  work,  admirable  in  itself,  leil  in  quite 

«  from  tliat  in  winch  the  ai-t  ntudent  would  find  his  develop- 

n-  ■    ..I.  bis  study.     In  regnni  to  the  City  churches  which  had  been 

n:  'Irew  sttentinn  to  the  good  work  ilone  by  Mr.  S.  H.  R.  Salmon, 

of  \-.     In  t'eatin!:  nf  the  pnu-tical  i>oints  raised,  he  stateil  that  a 

1.  longest  side  of  tlie  plate  used  would  not  give  a 

h  'iilil  !»■  unnaturally  violent 

.\ .  .„    .:  .. ...  .Mr.  Perkins  coutluded  the  proceedings. 

On  Thur»lay,  February  4,  the  lantern  will  be  employed  to  exhibit  some 
Dutrh  views  by  Messrs.  Dder,  W.  A.  Greene,  and  others ;  and  some  general 
suhjects  will  also  be  shown. 

♦ 

WEST  LONDON'  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

JawpaBT  24,— Mr,  Charles  Hilton  (Prrsiden')  in  the  chair.  _ 

The  a<IJoume<l  ditcnasion  u|ion  J/iind  Camfrtu  was  proceeded  with.  Mr 
Stiix,  in  summing  up  his  previous  remarks,  said  a  perfect  detective  camera 
most  be  unobtrusive  m  appearance,  have  some  mechanical  means  of  changing 
plates,  and  at  the  same  tune  be  as  simple  aa  possible ;  tha  shutter  must  also  be 
a  good  one,  and  work  without  jar  or  shake.  In  regani  to  the  lens,  he  preferred 
one  of  short  focus.  With  a  sii-lnoh  lens  everjthin*  bevond  thirty  feet  waa  in 
focu.<,  bat  It  was  often  necessary  to  get  nearer  to  the  object,  and  with  a  three- 
inch  lens  everything  beyond  eight  feel  was  practically  sharp.    He  used  in  hi» 
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ilttective  a  three  aiid  a  quarter  inch  wiiiU-asgle  lens  by  Wray,  »nd  fonnil  it 

Mr.  Lesley  Selby,  in  explaining  tlie  srtiafa  hand  camera,  saiil  that  it  could 
Hcariely  Iw  called  a  detective,  because  it  was  not  what  Mr.  Stein  had  called 
unobtrusive  ;  however,  all  he  wished  to  do  with  it  was  to  get  views,  and  for 
that  it  answered  aamirablv,  as  it  could  be  very  easily  and  quickly  nianipulated  ; 
moreover,  it  wa-s  light,  though  strong,  ami  would  staml  a  lot  of  rough  usage. 
He  bad  taken  it  up  Scafell  Pike  without  exiierienciug  any  fatigue. 

■Jlie  following  question  was  then  read :— "  Will  the  Secretary  »  arrangements 
allow  any  fiicility  for  discussion  bv  the  members  upon  the  recent  exhibtion, 
the  Society  not  Imvin^  any  journal,  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  members 
can  expre-ss  their  opinion  y "  ,     „       ,         ,      ,, 

After  sonic  discussion  it  v.as  agi-eed  that  the  Secretary  should  convene  a 
special  meeting  and  uotifv  the  members  the  date  thereof. 

The  Pkksident  said  he  had  just  bi'en  informed  by  the  Secretary  tliat  two 
members  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Wviulham  Rickford  and  Mr.  Garner  Ruhanlson, 
had  presented  the  Society  witli  a  lantern  and  screen,  with  accessories  for  usmg 
the  limelight. 

ITianks  having  been  accordeil  the  donors,  the  lantern  was  put  into  operation 
and  found  to  work  admirablv.  The  slides  shown  being  those  sent  in  for  com- 
i>etition  were  of  great  excellence,  some  flash-light  views  of  the  exhibition  taken 
by  Mr.  S.  T.  Chang  being  much  admired. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOl'OOKAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

January  21,— Mr.  J.  Douglas  in  the  chair. 

The  Sbcretaby  informed  the  members  as  to  the  arrangements  that  had  been 
made  for  the  conversazione  on  March  4  at  Northampton  House,  and  stated 
that  the  Ilford  Company  had  promised  the  loan  of  some  lantern  slides,  also 
jiicturcs  for  e.\hibition  ;  in  addition  to  which  they  would  give  a  demonstration 
on  Bi-oiiiide  and  Alpha  Paper  I'rinling  on  Kebruarj-  IS. 

Mr.  U  Medland  exhibited  an  ordinary  bra.ss  taper  holder,  which,  by  jiinching 

one  end  nearly  flat,  he  used  for  burning  magnesiuiii  ribbon  for  lantern  slides,  &c. 

Jt  wa.s  thought  by  the  memliers  to  be  a  most  simple  and  useful  instrument, 

as  by  its  means  any  length  of  ribbon,  from  half  an  inch  to  a  foot,  could  be 

exactly  measured. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  then  proceeded  to  give  a  demonstration  on  The  Man  I'faclure 
uiul  I'ses  of  CuUodio-bromide  Emulsion  for  Lantern  Slides.     He  said  he  would 
commence  by  making  a  lantern  slide  with  some  emulsiun  of  his  own  manufac- 
ture.  This  was  doue'  most  successfully,  the  diti'erent  steps  of  cleaning  the  glass, 
jiouring  on  the  emulsion  m  the  same  nianney  as  collodion  was  poured  on  in  the 
wet  proce-ss,  the  BX])Osure  of  the  plate  to  about  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  of  mag- 
nesium ribbon,  the  development,  fixing,  diyiug,  and  mounting  of  the  slide 
being  descriWl  at  each  stage.    The  lanttni  w.is  then  lighted  and  tlie  slide 
thrown  on  the  screen.    The  result  was  perfect  and  the  slide  of  a  beautiful 
colour.     The  whole  proces.s,  from  beginning  to  end,  occupied  less  than  ten 
minutes.      Mr.   Mackie  then  proceeded  to  make  an  emulsion,  showing  and 
describing  each  detail.     He  had  brought  with  him  about  three  ounces  of  coUo- 
tlion  made  according  to  the  following  foriiinla : — Tw.enty-four  grains  of  jiyroxy- 
line  (that  kind  known  as  high  temperature) ;  one  ounce  of  methylated  alcohol 
of  the  highest  strength  ;   and  one  ounce  of  methylated  ether,  really  good. 
About  three  to  three  and  a  half  times  these  quantities  will  be  required  to  pro- 
duce sulticient  clear  liquid.     He  said  when  this  was  tirst  made  it  must  be  well 
shaken,  then  put  away  for  a  day  or  so  to  allow  the  insoluble  particles  to  sink 
to  the  l>ottom,  then  decant  five  ounces  of  the  clear  liquid.    He  said  the  articles 
rojuired  for  making  the  emulsion  were  some  ammonium  bromide  freshly  made, 
some  methylated  alcohol,  some  nitrate  of  silver,  and  some  nitric  acid.     Weigh 
out  sixty-five  grains  of  ammonium-bromide  and  di.ssolve  in  a  test  tube  by  heat 
with  the  smallest  quantity  of  water,  then  add  six  tlrachms  of  methylated 
alcohol ;  pour  this  bromide  solution  to  the  five  ounces  of  collodion  by  degrees, 
shaking  vigorously  at  each  addition.    We  then  have  a  broniised  collodion  which 
re<|uires  sensitising,  and  all  subsequent  operations  must  be  performed  in  the 
dark  room.     Dissolve  one  hundred  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  one  hundred 
minims  of  water  by  heat  in  a  test  tulje,  then  add  three  minims  of  nitric  acid  ; 
adil  this  little  by  little  to  the  broniLsed  collodion,  shaking  between  each  addi- 
tion.    At  this  stage,  if  a  little  of  the  emulsion  is  poured  on  a  clean  glass  and 
the  gla.ss  held  up  to  the  light,  if  the  operations  have  lieen  successful,  the  colour 
seen  through  the  emulsion  should  be  a  bright  ruby.    Wrap  the  liottle  con- 
taining tlie  emulsion  in  brown  paper  and  put  aside  in  a  dark  place  for  twelve 
to  twenty-four  hours,  then  pour  into  a  clean  dish  (an  ordinary  pie  dish  will 
do),  cover  the  dish  up  and  put  it  into  a  convenient  jilace  for  the  ether  and 
alcohol  to  evajiorate.    Mr.  Mackie  stated  that  his  custom  was  to  place  the  dish 
ill  an  ordinary  rough  Iwx  in  the  dark  room,  covering  it  to  exclude  the  light, 
then  to  jdace  the  box  in  the  open  air  for  the  solvents  to  evaporate.     When  the 
emulsion  has  set  so  that  a  pelhcle  remains  of  aliout  the  consistency  of  leather 
it  must  be  thoroughly  washed.     Tliis  is  liest  done  by  cutting  the  pellicle  into 
small  pieces  and  jiutting  it  into  a  vessel,  covering  it  with  water,  which  must 
lie  constantly  changed  for  about  twelve  hours,  or  put  it  into  a  dish  .and  let  the 
tap  run  on  it  for  the  same  time.     The  ]>ellicle  must  now  be  dried,  and  it  is 
im]iortant  to  get  ont  all  the  water.     This  may  be  done  by  first  wrapping  the 
emulsion  in  a  piece  of  clean  linen  and  s(|ueezing,  it  in  an  ordinary  lemon 
squeezer  ;  the  remainder  of  the  water  may  be  abstracted  by  leaving  it  for  three 
days  in  a  jar,  covering  it  with  methylated  alcohol,  which  must  be  changed 
three  times.    The  emulsion  is  now  dried  again  lietweeu  linen,  and  redissolved 
in  four  ounces  of  methylated  alcohol  ami  four  ounces  of  methylated  spirit. 
Now  liend  a  piece  of  notepaper  into  the  shajw  of  a  cone,  place  a  tnft  of  cotton 
wool  lightly  in  the  apex,  moi.sten  the  wool  with  a  little  ether,  and  filter  the 
emulsion  through  the  wool.     It  is  now  ready  for  use.     This  emulsion,  if  kept 
from  the  light,  will  keep  indefinitely.     To  prepare  the  gla.sses  for  coating, 
cleanse  them  first  with  water  and  then  with  a  ililute  solution  of  nitric  acid,  and 
polish.     To  prevent  frilling  during  development,  either  edge  the  plates  before 
coating  with  a  little  indiarubber  disaolveil  in  benzoic  or  rub  the  plates  with  a 
little  French  chalk  on  a  clean  piece  of  rag,  dusting  off  all  superfluous  powder. 
The  coating  must  be  done  in  the  ilark  room,  which  should  he  free  from  dust, 


Flow  the  emulsion  on  the  plate  as  in  the  ordinary  way  witli  wet  collodion, 
then  stow  the  plates  away  in  a  suitable  box  to  dry,  standing  each  plate  on  end, 
and  not  too  close  together,  or  they  may  be  dried  by  artificial  heat.  (Mr. 
Medland  stated  that  he  dried  hi.''  on  an  onlinary  hot-water  plate.)  Tliey  dry 
quickly.  Tlie  surplus  emnlsioii  while  coating  the  plates  should  be  ponred  into 
a  separate  bottle  and  filtereil  again  before  use.  When  it  becomes  too  thick  it 
can  be  diluted  with  ether.  Tlie  exposure  required  for  a  negative  of  ordinary 
density  will  be  aliout  correct  if  one  inch  of  nii^esium  ribbon  is  burnt  at  a 
distance  of  two  feet  from  the  printing  frame.  Tlie  following  developers  may 
be  used  : — Fifteen  grains  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash,  two  and  a  half  grains  of 
bromide  of  fiotassiura,  four  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  sixteen  grains  of 
sodium  sulphite,  to  each  ounce  of  water  ;  or,  two  grains  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, three  minims  of  liquid  ammoiiia,  four  grains  of  pyro,  aiul  sixteen  grains 
of  so<la  sulphite,  to  each  ounce  of  water.  Flow  some  methylated  spirit  over 
the  plate  before  commencing  to  develop,  and  wash  under  the  tap  till  the  greasy 
appearance  has  disappeared.  Hold  the  jdate  by  one  corner  in  the  hand  during 
development,  as  the  image  comes  up  very  rapidly  and  the  density  can  only  be 
judged  by  transmitted  light.  The  plate  fixes  very  rapidly  in  the  ordinary 
liyiH)  bath,  an<l  requires  only  a  short  washing  under  the  tap,  and  can  be  dried 
in  a  few  minutes,  if  necessary,  by  heat.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  placing 
the  plate  in  contact  with  the  negative  in  the  printing  frame  and  in  removing 
it.  The  plate  and  negative  must  not  be  slid  over  each  other  in  the  slightest, 
as  the  film  differs  from  the  ordinary  gelatine  film  in  being  very  tender. 

Many  questions  were  then  asked  of  the  lecturer,  which  were  most  courteously 
responded  to. 

Mr.  Mackie  concluded  by  showing  a  numljer  of  beautiful  transparencies 
made  by  this  process  on  the  screen,  all  of  which  were  of  a  most  pleasing  tone, 
and  it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  results  were  far  superior  to  what  most 
members  had  been  enabled  to  obtain  on  ordinary  gelatine  plates. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accortled  to  Mr.  Mackie  for  his  able  and  instruc- 
tive lecture. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  on  Tuesday,  February  4,  when  Mi'.  Medland  will 
lecture  on  .1  JJat/  at  the  Zoological  Gardens,  illustrated  by  about  two  hundred 
slides.     Mr.  Mackie  will  take  the  chair. 

Members  are  requested  not  to  forget  to  send  in  their  pictures  for  exhibition 
at  least  a  week  before  the  conversazione  on  March  4. 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 

On  Monday,  .January  27,  Mr.  L.  Medl.vnd  gave  a  lecture  entitled  7n  Northern 
Latitudes  with  a  Camera,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  made  by  himself  from 
negatives  taken  during  his  tour. 

The  following  gentlemen  have  been  elected  honorary  members  : — Messrs.  S. 
Herbert  Fry,  Charles  W.  Hastings,  and  E.  F.  C.  Daiiiant,  the  late  secretary 
and  promoter  of  the  club. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  oHicers  for  the  ensuing  year  ; — Presi- 
dent:  Mr.  J.  Humplirie.s,  F.S.A. — Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  H.  Beckett  and 
W.  T.  Goodhew. — Council :  Messrs.  C.  Beadle,  F.  Cherry,  T.  C.  Lathbridge, 
W.  A.  Lavanchy,  F.  L.  Pither,  J.  Saville,  J.  Steuart,  H.  Walker,  E.  T.  Hiscock. 
— Curator:  F.  Davall. — Treasurer;  E.  Seymour  Paul. — Jinn,  Sec:  George  R. 
Martin,  Harringay  Park  Grauary,  Green  Lanes,  Finsbury  Park. 

On  Monday,  February  10,  Mr.  Humphries  will  open  a  discussion  on  Dark- 
room Illumination,  and  illustrate  by  sever.al  practical  tests.  Any  gentlemen 
having  lamjis  which  they  consider  especially  safe,  while  giving  a  maximum  of 
light,  are  invited  to  bring  the  same  lor  the  puqiose  of  experiment. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Ordinary  meeting  held  at  the  Club  Room.s,  Grand  Hotel,  January  23,  Mr.  E. 
H.  Jaques  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  announced  that  the  President,  Mr.  J.  B.  Stone,  J.P.,  had 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  set  of  six  views  taken  within  a  railius  of  ten  miles 
round  Birmingham. 

Mr.  Godfree  exhibited  a  very  handy  bichromate  battery  for  producing  an 
electric  light  suitable  for  developing  by. 

Dr.  W.  W.  J.  NicoL,  D.Sc,  then  gave  his  paper  on  Iron  Print itig,  which 
was  illustrated  with  interesting  chemical  experiments.  Mention  was  made  of 
the  difl'erent  forms  of  iron  printing,  the  blue  and  dusting-on  processes,  sepia- 
type,  platiuotyi>e,  and  particularly  his  new  process,  the  "kalotype,"  This  is 
as  follows  :^Thc  paper  is  coated  with — 

Ferric  oxalate     f)  per  cent 

Ferric  tartrate    5        „ 

and,  on  exposure,  the  ferric  salt  is  reduced  to  ferrous  salt,  and  is  then 
developed  with — • 

Potassic  oxalate 10  per  cent. 

Nitrate  of  silver IJ  to  2  per  cent. 

Ammonia Suflicient  to  clear. 

The  print  is  developed  by  floating,  the  same  as  in  platiuotype.     It  is  then 
wa.shed  in  tliree  baths  of — 

Ammonia    ;i.. 1  ounce. 

Citrate  of  soda    \      ,, 

Water 1  gallon. 

Specimen  prints  were  distributed  and  were  much  admired.     A  great  advantage 
of  this  process  is  fixing  without  hypo,  thus  securing  greater  permanence. 


NEW  YORK  CAMERA  CLUR 

The  first  annual    meeting  of   the   New  York   Camera   Club   was  held   on 
Wednesday,  January  8,  1890. 

The  reports  of  the  different  officers  were  read,  and  that  of  the  Trustees 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  clnb  was  very  gratifying. 
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On  taggBttioa  of  the  TnistcM  s  duusc 


Biadr  in  tha  bye-Um,  inowing 
I  •ocietits  to  bceoBH  ■—ib«ni  of 
the  Cinb  wtthevt  lM]r<i«  tii* 

Tlic  (oIlowiOK  ■«Mb«n  *■•»  akeUd  to  «enre  this  yta  ■.—PntukHt :  Mr. 
IhiTiil  WiUima*.— /bwM/MV  VvmmUm:  Dr.  H.  O.  t'liluU.  and  Mean*.  W.  J. 
< '«a«ird  and  W.  TovuMiid  ColtoeaL— IVwffM* .  l>r.  E.  P.  fowler,  UaHa. 
Tb<ML  Manniafc  H.  J.  HanVmbngb,  C  Volncy  King,  uul  Franklin  Harper.— 
Tnas»rtr :  Dr.  Robert  J.  DctUh.— &««<ary .  Mr.  H.  T.  DnffieU. 

A  «t>to  of  thanka  for  the  efflciaot  umI  court«<Hu>  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
chnaad  the  dntica  of  hb  oflica  «M  ^wnimnmlr  given  to  the  ontgoing 
PraMat,  Mr.  W.  Townatnd  Oeibna. 

Ob  Tridar,  Jaaoanr  10^  Plofiaaor  ■OMCm  BrrrHoxK,  of  the  SmithMmian 
Iiuthntt-.  ami  fannrrlv  a  nmnhrr  af  Mli  Jap— ew  Ini|aTi>l  Board  of  Edncation, 
>' '      r     '  '"'Un  OB  Japan,  illiMtrated  by  tke  oiitieal 

that  tuul  never  baCn*  faaio  tibot< 

, Ji  iiad  Benr  bean  aeen  bafon  bra  for 

t  lactwe  WB*  cxoaediojfly  iuh 


I  that  tuul  never  baltna  baio  pi 
i  ■«»■  baas  aecD  befora  hf  s  fgnigBer. 
IK  aad  BPB>  UataBad  to  with  plaMore  and 


inmpbad— m  tact,  wv ffki  oi  toem 

Tha  lactoie  wb*  cxoaedinjfly  iulamtiaK 

attcatiOB  hj  aa  audience  of  ladiaa  aad  yatbaica  which  oomplaUly  lUled  the 


Roooa. 

Dr.  H.  U.  PirrAKO,  a  ntem>*r  of  thia  Clak,  ha>  |>rr>Tcn  that  ammonia  can  be 
need  aa  the  alkali  in  the  eikaooBeB  Juitoy,  aad  that  it  worka  bcaatifnlly.  A 
naaili«rorthBBMmb«faa«nBiaghiiftnBala,  wbkh  i<  a*  feUowi -.— 


BoOiM  dktillcd  water  .... 
MpkSiorMMU,  cryitab 

KB,erTetBb 

lofpotBMiam  .;.. 


1  qvait. 

2  ouBcaa  avoir. 

1 
8gmn>. 

'  liqoiil  amBKmia, 


*  divM  Of  I 

r  daetdadly  aadaraxpaBBiBL 


To  ooa  oaaea  af  abora  lolBtioB  tU  ttmm  tmt  to  two 

b«t  tha  latter  qoaatitr  •boul-1  oaly  b*  aaed  to  caw  of  I 

ProB  one  to  one  ao<l  a  hall  ilrDpa  will  ha  laAeieat  for  a  'properly  axpoaad 

plat*. 

Dr.  Pirr ABO  tan,  "  ln>tcaii  of  —-'-»>-.  tna  oor  half  to  ooa  drachm  of  a 
'•aa  to  aifht  aolotiiMi  of  carbonate  of  pnlMaiiini  may  lie  emidoycd.  With  thia 
Irflar  •Bial«aMndaa>ity  can  U  oMalaad  thaa  with  tha  asaumia.  la  de- 
vdirtag  «1lk  aftoaogm  tt  I*  wdl  to  cBny  lh«  •laaiity  eooaMarahly  bayand  the 
poiat  Wat ««  woald  ronMer  proper  artlh  nrro  or  tmoaa  oxalatav  aa  tha  plate 
apfaan  to  kaa  more  la  teliw  thaa  «llh  Ait  oUar  devaioptn,  and  after  it  io 
niad  od  dried  ita  prlntiag  ileaeltr  la  Mt  aa  mat  aa  that  «f  a  pyro  aagative  of 
i^li^^  HboBld  aa  a&aMfM  B«pNh«  prara  too  wealc 
'  I  ftfr  p(f«Mllr  to  Ih 


I 


Tag  anoiu!  uSien  oI 

I  lace  OB  lurKujr  (veang,  Jaar . 
'  leelad  for  tha  aoadH  pM  :  —  '' 
rmUU->'    A.  r  Boariaua— Xaerx/. 

Iraaa,  Ueoiga  U  StoBr,   ' 
na — ^KfHarfomd  7W> 
I'lv.     A<  iKTT  i-o'|«ntiaaa  ai«  baiag  aMd> 
la  rehraarr  of  tte  fMl  aaMB-a  mA  «(t>) 
hImbs  with  Bnthih  ctata  Hllrit. 


'  of  Medfonl  tnok 


i<irt— I'fea- 

.'  E.  Datrn- 


CocrcdponOrnce. 


ar  CefTWfMinb  lO—ld  amr  miiU  ea  taU  Mm  V  <W  faper. 


80iniCE8  OF  UM 
To  ti.. 


F.LOPMENT. 


HiB, — I  htfm  Dtrar  ican  in  aoy  of  th«  hooka  any  waroiog  againat  lifting 
tba  ptoto  oat  of  tha  darelopar  aa4  holding  it  np  to  tha  lamp  with  the 
ftB«n.  h«l  I  am  aot*  it  ia  a  faaqaait  aewoe  ti  failiire.    ~ 


One 


that  iaparittaa,  oAan  maqr.  gM'«a  to  the  cdfa  of  tha  pfaUa  and  aOMJl 
lar  b  Utat  the  adft  ia  thereby  warmed,  and,  rather 


I 


oddly,  d«raiopmaBtnlai4ed.  Bone  ptople  hare  miieh  hotter  baada  than 
otitan,  aad  aa  aaoN  more  niechief.  In  four  indiridnala  holding  the  bulb 
of  a  alaaa  UlirWBMlllil  I  find  the  (ollowmi;  >  ariationa  :— 1.  89' Fahr. ;  S. 
81'  Fahr. :  S.  M*  Fahr. :  4.  75'  Fahr.     No.  1  telle  me  that  he  haa  been 

at  the  edge  of  bia 

defeeU  in  hi*  iUdea,  and  ia 

pw  ftaaad  to  gal  a  new  li«bt  tbiova  oo  the  anbject 

Tka  iwiiJj  ia  not  far  to  aeek.    Tbare  are  plate  tiftera  aold,  bat  the 

I  ia  too  maU,  and  aahw  a  hole  in  the  gelatine ;  if  the  dip 

rttMywodldbavwjraeafol.     Bat  it  the  developing  diih  ia 

I  it  is  aaeanBrT  to  aeeertain  denaity  the  dareloper  oan  be 


Teaia  trooMed  with  marUiifi  aad  inagnlar 
Ma.  and  haa  alwaya  attribatad  Ihaoi  to  del 


oC.  aad  if  the  light  la  plaead  low  the  negative  eao  be  azamiaad  by 
tbroagh  it  aad  the  glaaa  botloiB  of  the  dieb  at  tha  aame  time.— I 
tm,  yonra,  tt».,  Diau 


PATEXra. 
To  thf  Edctob. 
Si*, — I  am  very  glad  to  aae  the  tetter*  laapectiag  pateaU  in  the  enrrent 
(<Ta— ary  IT),  lor  theee  patoale  Mid  palaataae  are  a  perfect  peat. 


Half  theae  latter-day  amatenrs  seem  to  think  that  there  have  been  no 
brains  brongfat  to  bear  on  photoi,'rsphic  apparatus  nntil  their  advent,  and 
that  if  they  bend  their  intellect  to  its  consideration  they  can  very  soon 
get  a  valuable  patent.  I  am  not  an  amatenr  of  long  standing,  bnt  I 
am  Dot  conceited  enough  to  sappose  tlutt  I  can  give  those  who  have  been 
oonneeted  with  photography  a  qoarter  of  a  century  or  so  a  start,  and  then 
to  beat  them. 

My  private  opinion  is  that  few  of  tlie  patents  now  held  for  photographic 
^vparatus  conld  sustain  a  searching  investigation.  I  myself  know  of  two 
which  have  received  some  attention  daring  the  last  year  or  two  as  novel - 
ti»i,  and  both  of  them  I  can  show  to  have  been  anticipated,  should  they 
crop  np  in  theae  colnmns. 

Qnite  recently  I  thought  it  would  be  a  convenience  to  have  a  turntable 
fixed  in  the  tailboard  of  my  camera.  On  my  applying  to  a  camera  maker 
he  declined  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  as  it  was  covered  by  a  patent. 
I  tiad  the  same  aaawer  from  two  others,  one  of  whom  hod  been  served 

with  a  terrible  notiee,  warning  him  from  infringing 's  patent.    Surely 

a  aimple  contrivance  like  this  has  been  described  before  188-1.  If  not,  I 
■hall  do  wiitiout  it  rather  tluui  pay  the  stiff  prioe  required  by  the  patentee. 
— I  am,  voon,  itc,  Cbables  ELuott. 

•■  The  'HMiet,"  Solihull,  January  33,  18<J0. 


PHOTOGBAPHY  AS  AN  ART. 

T"  ilie  Editob. 

Sill,— Now  that  the  diapate  between  amatoors  and  photographers  bas- 
snbsided  lor  a  time,  I  beg  to  oiler  a  remark  or  two  aa  between  the  parties. 

I  woold  uy,  than,  that  it  matters  little  whether  a  man  is  a  professional 
photographer  or  anuUenr ;  it  either  produce  artistic  work,  tliat  one  is  an. 
artist. 

I  auppoae  there  ia  nothing  that  has  been  so  mach  misated  and  abased 
as  photography.  It  has  bwn  the  last  rasort  of  the  butler,  the  school- 
maater,  the  carpaittar,  aad  the  ne'er-do-well.  Strictly  speaking,  artists 
havB  too  oflao  igoored  it ;  aiooe  they  have  delighted  in  it,  it  has  brought 
forth  abaadaat  good  fruit. 

I  look  npoa  the  eaaMra  and  lenses  as  mere  instruments  to  produce  the 
bigbtat  or  the  lowest  rssnlts.  To  an  artist,  he^ould  never  think  of 
bothating  his  bMd  aboat  eliemicaU ;  they  are  all  ready  to  his  hands  if 
ha  goes  to  the  heat  maiket  for  tue  article  lie  wants.  And  of  one  thing  I 
am  Ttrtff'ii  (ooaaidering  this) — tlie  more  there  ia  of  the  true  ariltt  the 
higher  elaM  hia  work  will  be. 

As  a  fdiatograpber  of  thirty- five  years,  and  brought  up  as  an  artist,  one 
of  the  priadpal  thiagi  I  had  to  deplore  was,  and  now  is,  the  want  of 
permanence  and  its  very  foKitivo  character. 

If  the  "  PhotogiapUe  Chemist "  wi<>hea  to  confer  a  boon  to  the  ait,, 
let  him  act  hia  wita  to  work  to  discover  a  sabatitute  for  hypo.  This 
osefat  bat  moat  daatmetive  article  has  been  the  curse  of  photography, 
aad  ever  will  be. 

8o  let  oa  for  the  fntore  drop  jangling,  prodoce  artistic  work,  and  the 
"Photographic  Chsmiat"  do  hit  part  by  reotoving  thia  blot  in  hit 
department.— I  am,  yoois,  Sic,  Ak  Aarm  I'aoTooBAruEB. 


A  COPYING  CHAMBEB. 

Til  thf  Editob. 

Eia,— I  do  itot  know  anything  of  the  ilinminating  chamber  about 
which  Mr.  T.  N.  Armatrong  writes,  bnt  1  am  strongly  reminded  of  tie 
old  "  oosmoramie "  chamber  wliich  uaed  to  be  such  a  feature  of  old 
days,  and  also  of  the  optical  arrangement  known  aa  the 
>pe,"  which  ia  tloaely  akin  thereto.  A  simple  application  of 
tbe'old  Idea,  which  has  been  found  nsefal  for  copying  purposes,  may 
eoaily  be  conatmeted  aa  tollowa  :— 

A  B 


A,  B,  C,  O,  reprcaent  a  box  cr  frame,  which  need  have  neither  top  nor 
bottom,  and  may  he  made  of  any  convenient  size ;  E  is  an  opening  in 
the  front,  having  the  borders  returned  inwards  to  screen  the  direct  light 
from  paaaing  outwards  ;  L,  L  are  t)ic  souroea  of  light,  which  may  be  gas- 
bomara,  panffin  lamps,  electric  or  oxyhydrogen  liglits,  or  whatever  may 
be  convenient.  The  box  is  lined  with  wliite  paper,  or  painted  white,  in 
order  that  no  more  light  may  be  lost  than  necessary,  and  the  picture  to 
be  copied  is  fastened  to  the  back,  the  camera  being  placed  oppusite  the 
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front  opening.  II  the  opening  be  closed  by  &  door  with  a  long-focns  lens 
inserted  in  it,  an  image  of  the  object  may  be  projected  in  well-known 
fashion  on  a  screen  in  front ;  or  a  transparency  placed  in  the  opening, 
and  screened  from  surrounding  light,  is  in  a  favourable  position  for 
being  cither  viewed  or  copied. 

When  copying  a  picture  of  large  size  the  arrangement  may  be  made 
by  a  couple  of  folding  screens,  or  a  pair  of  domestic  clothes-horses,  with 
white  paper  or  folded  sheets  (at  least  doable)  to  reflect  the  light. 

There  is  one  point  in  Mr.  Armstrong's  curren.,  article  which  arouses 
curiosity  :  VpTien  two  Argand  burners  are  giving  their  maximum  of  light — 
i.e.,  doing  their  best — how  can  increasing  the  pressure  of  one  by  turning 
down  the  other  make  the  increased  one  do  better?  Every  one  who  has 
studied  lighting  knows  that  every  burner,  whether  oil  or  gas,  has  its 
best  point — that  at  which  it  gives  its  best  light — which  is  its  maximum 
power,  and  any  variation  of  pressure,  of  ventilation,  or  of  wick,  from 
this  point  means  diminution  of  light  by  imperfect  combustion. — I  am, 
y:)ur8,  drc.  An  Old  Hand. 

January  28,  1890. 


CAMEEA  CLUB  CONFERENCE. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  requested  by  my  Committee  to  ask  your  assistance  in  an- 
nouncing the  following  outline  of  the  Camera  Club  Conference  for  1890 : — 

The  1890  Conference  will  be  held  in  the  theatre  of  the  Society  of  Arts  (by 
kind  permission  of  the  Council)  nn  Thxirsday  and  Friday,  March  20  and  21, 
under  the  presidency  of  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  E.E.,  F.E.S. 

On  Wednesday,  Mareh  19,  at  8.30  p.m.,  there  will  be  a  special  smoking 
concert  at  the  Club  Booms,  and  the  members'  Annusd  Exhibition  of 
Pictures  will  be  opened. 

On  Thursday,  March  20,  at  2  p.m.,  the  President  will  open  the  Con- 
ference and  Exhibition  of  Apparatus  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  papers 
will  be  read  from  2  to  5.30  p.m.  In  the  evening  a  lantern-slide  exhibi- 
tion will  be  given  in  the  theatre  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  which  special 
tickets  may  be  obtained. 

On  Friday,  March  21,  the  apparatus  will  be  on  show  from  10  a.m.,  and 
at  2  p.m.  the  Conference  will  be  renewed.  At  7.30  the  annual  diuner  for 
memberb  and  friends  will  take  place.       ' 

A  complete  programme  will  be  issued  later  and  distributed.  All  photo- 
graphers will  be  cordially  invited  to  the  Conference.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Geoboe  Davison,  Hon.  Secrehiry. 


EXHIBITIONS  IN  GENERAL,  AND  THE  BIRMINGHAM 
EXHIBITION  IN  PARTICULAR. 

To  the  Editor. 

Bib, — A  visit  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society 
has  suggested  some  considerations  to  which  it  may  perhaps  be  well  to 
call  attention,  especially  as  I  venture  to  think  tliat  they  are  applicable  to 
most  exhibitions  of  the  same  kind,  of  the  general  cliaraoter  of  which  the 
Birmingham  Exhibition  may  probably  be  taken  to  be  fairly  representative. 

The  matters  that  struck  me  were  (1)  the  absurdity  of  the  classification 
of  the  various  kinds  of  work  shown ;  (2)  the  low  average  standard  of  the 
work  ;  and  (3)  the  perversity  with  which,  in  some  instances,  the  medals 
and  prizes  had  been  awarded  to  works  which,  according  to  any  rational 
standard,  were  inferior  to  many  others  in  the  same  class  wliich  were  not 
distinguished  even  by  an  honourable  mention. 

The  classification  was  partly  according  to  subject  (landscape,  genre, 
&e.),  and  partly  according  to  method  (prints  from  film  or  paper  negatives, 
developed  contact  prints,  prints  on  Obernetter  or  Aiistotype  paper,  land- 
scapes on  albumenised  Obernetter  or  Aristotype  paper,  &o.).  The  former 
system  of  classification,  with  the  addition  of  a  class  for  lantern  slides, 
seems  right  enough,  but  the  latter  does  not  appear  to  serve  any  useful 
purpose.  An  unnecessary  mnltipUcation  of  classes  is  mischievous,  and 
the  double  system  of  classification  leads  to  this  absurdity,  that  in  Class  A 
an  exhibitor  is  restricted  as  to  subject  but  not  method,  while  in  Class  B 
he  is  restricted  as  to  method  but  not  subject.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable 
to  encourage  various  processes,  but  this  encouragement  is  amply  secured 
by  the  freedom  which  each  has  in  the  subject  classes  to  adopt  the  process 
he  thinks  best. 

The  low  average  standard  of  the  work  is  due  partly  to  the  selection  of 
uninteresting  and  commonplace  subjects,  and  partly  to  faults  of  manipu- 
lation. Many  of  the  exhikitors  appear  to  have  no  adequate  idea  of  what 
a  good  photograph  ought  to  be.  Anything  serves  for  a  subject,  and  all 
principles  of  composition  are  ignored.  The  prevailing  fault  of  manipu- 
lation is,  of  course,  under-ex])Osure,  with  the  result  that  the  photograph 
is  frequently  a  dull  and  dismal  mass  of  murkiness  relieved  by  a  few 
patches  of  light ;  that  a  photograph  sliould  be  a  thing  of  light  and 
shade  and  not  of  shade  merely ;  that  it  should  have  the  fullest  possible 
range  of  gradation,  from  the  extreme  dark  in  only  a  few  points  to  the 
extreme  lijjht ;  that  the  shadows  should  be  transparent,  and  that  even  in 
the  lighter  parts  there  should  be  gradation — seems  to  be  a  thing  unknown. 
In  many  cases  the  shadows,  and  even  in  some  parts  of  a  landscape  which 
must  have  been  fairly  illuminated  appear  as  blotches  of  soot    darkness 


in  which  all  detail  is  lost,  and  the  highest  lights  are  mere  blurs  of  white. 
The  remedy  is,  of  course,  longer  exposure  with  careful  and  proper  develop- 
ment. Amateurs  should  bear  in  mind  the  advice  given  by  Captain  Abney 
and  others,  not  to  deem  it  the  sign  of  a  good  photographer  to  take  a 
picture  in  a  fraction  of  a  second.  It  is  the  simplest  possible  operation  to 
"  snap "  a  shutter  and  afterwards  immerse  the  exposed  plate  in  some 
regulation  developing  mixture,  but  often  the  result  is  not  worth  even  the 
small  amount  of  trouble  it  has  cost.  There  are  many  instantaneous  sub- 
jects on  which  skill  and  trouble  can  be  expended  with  a<lvantage,  as,  for 
example,  seapieces,  animals,  &o. ;  but  why  vulgarise  the  seashore  by 
setting  lads  to  play  leap-frog,  or  "  slither  "  down  a  sandhill,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  taken  in  the  act ;  or  why  photograph  a  moving  railway  train, 
which  no  one  would  think  of  taking  when  it  is  still  ? 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  works  against  which  the  fault  of  under- 
exposure cannot  be  alleged,  but  in  these  for  the  most  part  no  regulation 
of  the  development  has  been  attempted,  and  they  consequently  have  the 
appearance  of  scenes  taken  in  a  thick  November  fog.  Many  of  the  foggy 
and  muddy-looking  pictures  are  platinotypes,  and  it  must  vex  the  soul  of 
Mr.  Willis  to  see  some  of  the  work  that  is  presented  to  the  public  under 
the  name  of  his  beautiful  process.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that 
the  Platinotype  Company  are  somewhat  to  blame  m  the  matter.  I  imagine 
that  most  amateurs  buy  their  paper  ready  sensitised,  and  I  believe  that 
the  paper  sent  out  is  of  one  uniform  qusdity  as  to  sensitiveness,  at  any 
rate  for  the  black  prints.  It  is  unquestionable,  I  think,  that  this  tails  to 
do  justice  to  a  good  many  negatives,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  two 
or  more  qualities  of  paper  should  be  supplied,  including  some  which  would 
give  a  greater  range  of  gradation  with  a  comparatively  thin  negative. 
The  defect  could,  however,  easily  be  remedied  if  photographers  would 
procure  the  sensitising  materials  and  would  take  the  trouble  to  master 
the  theory  of  platinum  printing,  and  then  it  might  even  in  time  be  dis- 
covered that  a  platinum  print  is  not  necessarily  black  or  neutral  grey, 
but  that  it  may  be  of  any  shade  of  brown,  or  purple,  or  warm  black. 

As  to  the  judging,  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  criticise  it  in  detail. 
The  decision  of  the  Judge  is  final,  however  ridiculous  it  may  be ;  but 
unfortunately  when  it  is  ridiculous  it  is  also  mischievous,  as  it  sets  up  a 
wrong  standard,  and  beginners  naturally  aim  at  following,  so  far  as  they 
can,  the  example  to  which  has  been  awarded  a  medal  or  a  prize.  Why 
any  one  should  want  a  medal  or  a  prize  is  not  very  intelligible  to  me, 
but  so  long  as  the  prize  system  is  maintained,  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
reforms  might  well  be  introduced.  What  I  would  suggest  is,  that  a 
certain  number  of  pictures  in  each  class — not  exceeding  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  in  the  class — should  be  selected  as 
the  best,  and  that  in  the  case  of  each  prize  picture— which  would,  of 
course,  be  among  the  selected  ones — the  Judges  should,  in  making  their 
award,  specify  the  special  merits  of  the  picture  which  had,  in  their  judg- 
ment, entitled  it  to  a  preference.  This  would  be  a  very  considerable 
safeguard  against  caprice.  If  the  merits  of  a  selected  picture  had  to  be 
stated,  it  would  prinui  facie  seem  necessary  that  the  picture  should,  at 
least,  have  some  merits,  and  this  is  not  always  the  case  under  the  present 
system.  The  awards  would,  moreover,  be  likely  to  command  more  respect 
if  there  were  two  or  more  Judges  in  each  class. — I  am,  yours,  <tc, 

J.  R.  H. 

[Wo  know  the  Judjres,  individually  and  collectively,  sufficiently 
well  to  feel  that,  in  making  tlieir  awards,  they  knew  what  they  were 
about,  and  we  have  faith  in  the  boimjides  of  their  verdict.— Ed.] 


PHOTOGR.iPHEES'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — The  Committee  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  accompanying 
report  of  the  future  pohcy  of  the  Photographers'  Benevolent  Association, 
and  would  feel  exceedingly  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  insert  it  in  your  next 
issue. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  H.  H.4RLAND,  Secretary, 

isl,  AUlersgate-street,  E.G.,  January  25,  1890. 

P.S. — A  copy  of  the  proposed  new  rules  may  he  seen  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  W.  Benham,  Hon.  Solicitor  to  the  Association,  at  4,  Great  James- 
street,  W.C. 

Your  Committee,  iii  submitting  their  report  for  t'nc  past  year,  consider  that 
it  is  desirable  on  the  present  occasion  to  give  sometliing  more  than  the  cus- 
tomary abstract  of  receipts  and  expenditure.  It  would  be  idle  to  contend  that 
the  Association  has,  at  any  period  of  its  existence,  completely  fidfilled  its 
mission,  and  the  prablem  wliich  has  at  several  previous  epochs  of  its  history 
confronted  its  management,  has,  during  the  past  year,  again  presented  itself 
and  appealed  for  solution. 

It  will  be  wi.hin  the  knowLdge  of  all  but  recent  members  that  in  1885  the 
roU  of  membership  had  become  reduced  to  such  meagre  dimensions  that  the 
A.ssociation  became  unworkable  under  the  then  existin  g  system,  and  it  was 
thereupon  resolved  to  reduce  the  subscription  to  2s.  G{(.  per  annum,  with  a 
view  to  encourage  the  poorer  members  of  the  profession  to  join  the  A.ssociation. 
At  the  end  of  the  following  year  the  number  of  members  had  certainly  in- 
creased, but  the  greater  jmrt  of  the  increase  consisted  of  persons  who  would 
never  be  likely  to  require  a.ssistance  from  the  funds.  At  the  aimual  meeting 
in  1887,  two  notable  alterations  were  made  in  the  rules : — Amateurs  wer& 
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•Ilowad  to  haeon*  BMnboi,  and  tb»  Ownntttow  wn  aipawtd  to  consider 
■ppUeaUoB*  frea  aaa-mmtbm  U  tbi  —  ViA  bfa  rannnimiiliid  by  »  donor  of 
1?.  It.  Under  the  new  ooBditiona  th*  aunber  of  memben  impidlf  incrcued, 
bat  •  Tut  rnqority  of  tba  ineraue  eoMMcd  of  uiutean,  who  were  nerer  Itkelj 
to  nqoJn  aid,  eren  if  tbey  were  eUl^bie  to  icccire  it ;  the  oUm  which  the 
.\Mociatiaa  wu  dcrdgoed  to  benefit' lOI  hdd  aloof,  and  pnctkaUy  ignoral  its 
existence.  On*  of  the  chief  diiRealtlai  yoar  Committve  has  to  contend  with  is 
the  fact  that  the  good  eSaeted  thnogjb  the  AiuociatioD  is  of  neoeaaitj  rery 
littk  known,  thai*  who  raoai**  1iMitni<i|,  perhaps  naturally,  thi  last  U>  talk 
aboat  it ;  any  raeiatly  aeqairKl  aaitoi  Man  to  hare  takes  a  men  pnaiiiig 
intciwt  ia  oar  baMrolaat  alma,  aa<  hut  niflaKil  their  rabacriptiooa  to  hll 
into  amar,  or  i>erhai»  hare  nerer  naOy  looked  n|ion  theaaelvea  aa  pvnaaant 

•abKribers  at  a.1.    ft  elm  In  lliriiii  ilimawlaiiiii  llii  ■  iif  Ihii  Hiiiiilitlnii 

ha*  baaa  materially  hiadrnd ;  ami,  alilHM«h  it  wiU  be  recogniMd  that  this  U 
no  new  dilBcnlty,  on*  of  the  Bnt  inteta  yoor  Committee  had  to  datarmina  was 
whether  it  waa  worth  wbila  for  the  ake  of  a  acore  of  member*  who  practically 
coHtitata  the  Aawdatiaa  to  carry  it  eaalaort  solely  fiv  thairhaieatt  They 
lum  COB*  to  tlM  raarlnitoo  that  iniaithhn  am*  thaa  this  ia  azpectad  bom 
thaiB,  awl  that  they  ahooU  lather  ««k  te  pmren  to  anahla  then  to  wrtaBd  ita 
seope  and  iphan  of  tiwuHriari  itill  IMkw  ia  the  diraetioa  of  *uA  aa  hare 
not  httharto  haaa  ia  a  poattiaa  to  coaMhala  to  th«  funis.  The  oM  BMmhcn, 
who  bar*  aO  bam  eoaudtad  oa  thia  paiat,  are  <|uit«  willing,  for  the  laaenl 
good,  to  risk  their  iadiridDal  daiai^  aad  yoar  Committee  hare  now  fomolatad 
a  Bcw  lat  of  rale*,  embodying  tha  prtedpla  on  which  they  propoaa  that  the 
Amoflatina  ahoold  ia  fatore  ba  aiwdactad  This,  while  leeaiili^  to  old 
loaabsa  a  pnhnatial  claim  oa  tka  ftndi^  wUI  alford  a  laiyv  diaenliaB  ia 
iJatoMaitef  imlrtaari  to  any  iliaailag  casta  of  diatnaa,  in«niat«ii»  of 
■omAmttp,  aad  wiU  wawpiantly  |f«*  yew  Ooaalttaa  a  battw  rtaadpoiat 
whaa  ippaallag  for  fluda  far  tha  gnani  parvoses  of  tha  *— — ^»'~  Tka 
itaioaa  attaapt  now  far  tha  tnt  time  made  to  initiaU  aa  iad^MBdaat  Aaanity 
f'aad  wiO  ba  kapt  proaUaaatly  la  view,  aad  it  Is  with  some  eoaftdaaee  aatict- 
patad  that  It  win  beCon  long  ray  lu|dy  «xc«cd.tbe  earn  ofSSOC,  at  which 
the  new  schema  will  start  it. 

It  haa.  (tarn  tiam  to  tiaM,  haaa  ttaaght  aa  a  nimsach  agaiaat  tha  Aaaoda- 
tioa  that  tha  expaans  of  amaagnMat  kasa  been  too  heary  in  coaipariMm  with 
thaaaMOBtaipaadadianiiiC,  Yew  OnaimBtee  foMy  reaagjUaa  the  Jaatiaa  of 
!Ui  riaalaaHna,  aad  it  haa  aamal  timaa  baaa  toMJdaiad  whether  tha  work 
m)|kt  aet  ha  afldaatly  perfarawj  by  aa  boa.  secretary ;  bet  while  they  coald 
ladtoa  apoa  ratajaiag  the  sarrieaa  of  Mr.  Ilariaad,  whoaa  eaaigy  aad  aiqw- 
liaaea  bar*  baaa  of  aatarlal  aarrtea  to  tbam  ia  the  |iast,  they  hare  not  thooght 
It  ajpediaat  to  terwmaail  so  radical  a  e^ngc.  Mr.  liartand  has,  bowcrer, 
aa«  saaa  tt  to  wjga  bia  eflacv  aad  ia  raapaase  to  aa  appeal  which  was  tliere- 
apea  Jaaarted  ia  the  pbetopapble  papeia,  a  geatlctuaa  iia*  coom  farwanl  aad 
piaftwd  his  terrica*  m  Boa.  flscNiny  to  tha  Assaeiatioa,  aad  year  Commitico 
ham  wttboot  baJtaUaa  iiiiilil  bb  giaiiias  oAv.  Thay  eeaSdaaUy  trast 
Ibaiaaewafaiatlnaariraetlba  Imerlaltoa,  marked  by  acoaeny  aa  well  aa 
tUdaary  ef  Mladaiatntiea.  will  tbaa  he  aahatwl  in,  aad  Ibay  bo|ia  that  tha 
Itea  ti  not  far  diitaat  when  the  kmnrlMoin  will  take  Ito  proper  poattioa  as 
Ibe  lecegatmd  rheaail  far  the  tiaanaliaia  ef  the  |iiiifaaiiim 

Baimiag  to  the  kihati  ibiit  far  tha  past  y«v.  It  wiU  ba  aaan  that  the 
Ikada  thaw  the  sabatMtial  iaoeeaa  et  V,t.  &«.  1./.,  and  now  stand  at 
37M.  lift  lU.  Mamban'  MbacripltaM  show  a  coasUenMe  faUiag  of,  being 
-JIM.  M*.  eonpered  wHh  SOIL  lU  far  1808;  thU  has  been  already  aUaded  to. 
The  daaatioaa  aaMaat  te  7R  18*.  Srf.,  hdly  lOL  mcra  tbaa  ia  1888.  bat  of  thia 
>aai  iU.  Us.  IIA  wm  ttaaafanid  ftoai  the  abaadonad  Orphaaa'  faad.  Tha 
rTHt<>i>('«n  of  tba  Fbotarapbie  Sodaty  of  Oieat  Britain  prodaead  ISC  5a.  «<f. 
■  '.'  tela  18811  ne  giaata  bx  way  of  relief,  which  ia  1888  aaaiaaiad 
<  '  -  I'  ,  dartigtba  year  aadar  ntrirw'aaibant  only  to  \tL  4s.,  aad  this  ia 
the  fact  which  haa  givea  yoor  Commtttae  aMet  reason  far  proposiag  to  nooa> 
aider  the  poaittaa  of  the  Aasodatioa.  with  a  view  to  extandiag  iU  aphan  of  naa- 
ftJa— ,  aad  the  rmatt  of  the  km  oad  aaatooa  cousidaratioa  thay  haee  given 
to  the  tafetaet  ha*  baaa  •■bodied  ia  tha  new  draft  of  ralaa  which  they  now 
,  Maad  to  aahorit  far  yow  approval. 


<?irl)an9e  Column. 


\*  S»  cAarft  it  mndt  for  laeirWay 

>  wif  f  t*  <aavfad  wai^  ft«  rnUdt 


i»*»yati/V  l*«<r  ia|irfnm«ati  a» ' 
rtaraiaia  </ t*«ir  aea-<yyaawaa< 


tf  Apparatitt  Ht  thu  tofaaia  .- 
iUd  is  d^niUlf  ttattd.    Thorn 
mifllkii^wt^fiU"wiUIMm^(tnmiitnlamJ 


eaMyMerrie.ta  bearia«s  Ihnngheat. 
*  a  feed  yeitmM  ar  risw  leas.— addrssi 


■•—  ■!  eaa  ielsrtar,  eee  eateitor (sea elienkr  Haia)  • 

aad  aae  lalaatfad*  aad  ysdn*  I,  lar  Ix*  raaU  wciilieir 
H,  Afli«hid  isas.  HmkmM.  ». W. 

IMU  mtaaai  a  tslwbis  kit  of  farprater'i  leak  for  s  ■ 

|aM«e(nv*ss  art  or  a  tsrr*.als>  |wttn.t  er  dsebirt  leas.—. 
LM^th-tmM,  ihaaUta,  Ins  ■(  WI«m. 


tarladiBc  petals, 
I,  O.  A.,  M,  Leaf. 

efl  b«ekgT<miHl<, 
■Aidnmt,  U.  M., 


.fial«  lor  lannr) 
■aililnsi,  Wst.  aass. 


Bolton's  PhatcgTopUe  ead  Pkoto-inechanical  Printing  in  exchange  for  recent  work  on 
ehemistr;  or  tiheialral  aaaljsu  of  approximate  ralne.— Address,  H.  0.  PiBLOW,  16, 
Victoria  stieet.  King  Mwatd-nied,  Hackney. 

Wm  exahange  Opttmna  dateetlre  camera,  with  Botysoope  lens  and  six  double  slides, 
perfect  eoaditioa,  tor  Show's  Belipie  deteotiTe  oamera  and  lens,  with  three  or  more 
doable  sUdae.— Address,  W.  J.,  In,  Qneen-itreet,  Ola^ow. 

Kxahaage  Damon  eanara  and  electro-motor,  also  a  tew  cabinet  photognplu  of  steam- 
shins,  for  Oaaot's  Bock  if  Pkyno  or  Thompson's  Klsctrtcity  and  Jfofsetum.— 
Addxeas,  J.  &ieBT,  Howick  Hoa*^,  Bursoongh,  near  Ormskirk. 

Kxahaaa*  Vols.  IV,  V.,  aad  VI.  of  the  Bay'i  Owe  Pap*r  for  Hepwoith's  Pkoto^/ropliy, 
aad  P>f<i>n  lUki»t  l«  Ptutagnyh^  bj  U.  P.  Kobinson,  or  Tht  Studio  and  If  ha!  fo 
Sd  ia  ft,  bj  tha  mme  aathor.- Address,  C.  Hall,  Little  Heath  House,  Little  Heath, 
OldCkarltaa,S.B. 


HnstDers  to  arorreBponHent?. 

*•*  Owamwaitaftaaa  ta/aWay  to  .drfearMtaaaifs  and  general  btuineu  c^ffairt 
tout  he  mUrtttd  to  "  H.  Obuswood  ft  Oo.  , "  2,  York-tbrtet,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  mtttltn  Jor  tta  tost  portion  t(f  Mt  JouBMAt,  including  fueriei  /or 
"Annotn"  ami  " Kmhanget,"  wuut  bi  nddrtntd  to  "Tbb  EonoB," 
2  Torlntrml,  OomU  OortUn,  London,  W.C.  InaUonUon  to  this  emmet 
dtUf.    /fa  notim  tmkm  tf  nimaafuufigai  tmleu  name  and  addrea  oj 

PaoTCMRAra  RaownouD  :— 
O.  Tkf lor.  Bishop  AneUaad.— PMafrepfc  ^(ks lots  Bukop <tf  Dsrhiin. 


J.  U.  JaarBU.— "  Wait  a  little  longer."  We  are  arranging  for  a  complete  and 
eibaaitire  eeriaa  of  utidcs  ou  the  lubject 

PaovisciAi.— Three  weak*  appears  to  be  aa  nnasually  long  time  to  wait  for 
aa  eulargeiueut  by  any  praaess.     We  do  not  are  how  we  can  assist  you. 

W.  D.  M. — 1.  We  cannot  tell  by  what  means  the  silver  stains  may  be  removed 
A«ai  the  ao/itiw.—i.  Give  a  louger  ex|iosure  and  a  iiuicker  development. 

AUKBT  Towiaa, — Mr.  Carey  Lea's  manual  is  out  of  print  in  this  country,  bnt 
eopiaa  amy  be  had  bom  Mesara.  H  k  11.  T.  Aulbonj^  New  York,  who  are  its 

DwTBCnVB.— A  Ian*  that  requirrs  stopping  down  to  /■22  ttcfore  it  will  give 
good  dadaition  la  quite 
Uus  of  the  "  rapid     t>pa 

O.  BoTD.— For  —""^"'"g  aUrer  prints  a  oolonrleas  and  tnnsparent  gelatiue 
ahoald  be  anployad,  Collolion  made  with  methylated  aolrents  auswers 
qoita  as  well  as  tha  other. 

M.  D.— 1.  Then  is  no  satislactor>'  way  of  removing  the  stains  from  the  nega- 
tieaa.  —'A  I'o  obtain  aolt  grey  tones  on  bromuie  paiier,  give  a  very  full  expo* 
aaia  and  •levelop  with  a  weak  ilevelo{ier. 

HaMUH.— The  yellow  ataiaa  on  the  back  of  the  piece  of  aensitire  i«per  arise 
ftom  ear<laa«  handling,  iiowe  of  the  spots  an  clearly  due  to  something 
being  s]>laahed  oa  tha  paper  ami  others  an  decldadly  llnger-marks. 

R  H.  J. — Several  formnbs  for  the  hyilroquinooe  develoiwr  are  given  in  the 
Alkasac  for  the  current  year ;  you  cannot  ilu  better  than  reier  to  them. 
Uydraqaioaiw  answaca  very  well  as  s  dereloiwr  for  bromide  paiier. 

J.  Woaoii.— FenopmaafaUe  paper  may  be  obtaiuol  from  Messrs.  Marion  ft  Co., 
8oho-aqnarc;  Mr.  Ooti,  Buckinghaiu-street ;  or,  indeed,  Irom  most  photo- 
graphic dealin.  Thoae  who  do  not  keep  it  in  stuok  wlU,  doubtless,  procure 
It  to  jplar. 

JUrXtMi^— The  mount  eadoacd  i*  not  printol  with  gold,  l)ut  with  bronze 
powder,  thoagfa,  apparently,  of  wniewbat  better  quality  than  usual.  Hon* 
ever,  there  ia  little  doabt  but  tliat  the  |iarliclea  oi  brouia  will  in  time  act 
deletarioualy  oa  the  picture*. 

liT.-Coi^oina.  Nk-holl  asks  :  "Would  any  of  your  rentiers  kindly  inform  me 
if  good  and  pure  photographic  chemicaU  are  to  lie  had  in  Fiureuce,  a'i<l 
whathar  tiley  are  dear  or  cheap  I  Ahio  il  there  is  any  Custom-house  duty  ou 
photognp^  apparatos,  dry  |>lates,  or  chemicila  in  Italy  t" 

H.  W.  (Belgrave).— Give  the  dog  a  good  dinner  ami  then  try  to  take  him 
itnmeallately  afterwarda.  Kailiug  this,  you  csii  make  Hure  of  liiiii  liy  HaOiiiiK 
from  Ure  to  ten  grains  of  magnesium,  which,  with  a  quick-aciing  lent,  ought 
to  give  a  well-expoaad  negative.     Either  of  the  lenses  meutioueU  will  answer. 

a  OABmraa.— The  dUBcnIty  is  owing  to  the  camera  not  being  bug  enough. 
To  copy  a  pietnre  the  same  nize  bm  the  origin^  it  lutLst  he  ca|>able  ul  exten- 
sion to  twice  the  focal  length  ul  the  lens.  As  the  lens  you  are  trying  witli 
has,  prolMlily,  an  equivalent  focus  of  about  twelve  incbeit,  the  cameia  must 
extend  tu  tweuty-iiiur  iucbea,  and  nothing  shorter  will  sultice. 

T.  B.  write*  asking  for  a  remedy  for  the  moisture  condensing  on  the  len.ses. 
He  says  they  are  removed  frviii  tlie  stmiio  every  uight  into  a  sate  iu  a  lower 
room,  ill  me  morning  whru  they  ure  taken  bock  to  the  stuilio  they  beroai<! 
covrreil  with  luoiolurc,  both  iiiMile  and  out,  so  that  they  caiiiiol  l>e  UMd 
vtithuut  the  giaxKa  l>eiug  tak.Mi  uiit  auil  wi|>ed. — 1  he  uouileuiutliun  may  lie 
avoiileii  liy  keeping  the  leiiM-i  in  a  warmer  |iiace.  It  the  gloss  u  of  a  higU..'r 
leiu|i<:r>turv  thau  iiie  sumiiiiiiiiiig  sliuoipiiere,  no  mois.ure  will  coiiUuLiW 
u, ou  It,  however  ilaiiip  tile  air  muy  be. 
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T>.  MoKKis. — If  the  negative  be  as  describe*!,  ami  the  silver  print  goes  to  prove 
that  it  is,  it  will  be  iiiiixxs.sible  to  get  rich-toned  platiiiotypes  from  it.  For 
this  process  a  vigorous  negative  is  essential.  However,  gootl  prints  of  a 
black  tone  may,  no  doubt,  be  obtained  from  the  negative  on  bromide  paper. 
With  this  process  it  is  possible  to  obtain  strong  prints  from  a  feeble 
negative. 

E  vST  Anoi.icax— 1.  As  our  time  wi  1  not  permit  of  us  making  the  necessary 
exi>eriments,  make  them  for  yourself.  Read  Mr.  Foxlee's  jiaper  to  the  Photo- 
graphic Clul),  which  will  be'  found  on  page  7ofl  of  our  volume  for  1888,  and 
follow  the  test  there  described. — 2.  If  the  re»l  light  is  so  injurious  to  you,  try 
a  couple  of  thicknesses  of  canary  medium,  witli  a  piece  of  pale  catheilra! 
grsen  gla.ss. 

A.  G.  W.— -If  the  wind  has  wrought  such  damage  to  the  studio  as  you  describe, 
you  should  lose  no  time  in  calling  in  a  surveyor  or  builder,  as  it  must  be 
deciileilly  dangerous.  A  similar  gale  might  even  blow  it  into  the  street,  to 
the  manifest  danger  of  pas.sers-by.  As  you  know  the  dangerous  condition  of 
the  building,  we  imagine  you  would  be  liable  for  any  damage  that  its 
wreckage  might  cause  to  adjoining  property. 

M  vv  Mortimer. — To  remove  the  candle  spots  from  your  paletot,  after  scrap- 
ing off  as  mucli  as  you  can,  lay  upon  them  two  thicknesses  of  blotting  paper, 
and  then  apply  a  liot  iron,  by  which  the  paraffin  wax  will  be  melted  and 
absorbed  by  the  paper.  Should  any  be  left  after  this  treatment — wliich  we 
think  will  not  be  the  case,  at  least,  to  any  visible  extent — apply  sligiit  friction 
with  a  pad  of  cambric  well  moistened  with  benzole. 

S.  Barklay  writes  :  "  I  liave  a  Ijronude  opal  enlargement,  finished  in  black 
and  wliite,  which  has  got  soiled  with  dust  and  tinger-marks.  Would  you 
kindly  inform  me  liow  to  clean  the  same  ?  "—It  is  ratlier  doubtful  if  "the 
jiicture  can  be  very  sitisfaotorily  clenned.  Tlie  best  plan,  however,  will  i)e 
lo  carefully  wa.sh  it  over  witli  sonietliing  in  which  tlie  colour  or  gelatine  is 
not  -soluble— say,  a  pledget  of  cotlou  wool  cliarged  witli  alcohol  oi  benzole. 

■C'OL.  GuBBiNS. — If  yoiir  enlarging  lantern  has  a  very  Urge  condenser  it  will  be 
lietter  to  have  a  supplementary  condenser  of  smaller  diameter — say  four 
inches— in  onler  to  its  employment  as  a  magic  lantern  ;  but  if  the  condenser 
lie  only,  say,  six  inches  in  ilianicter,  it  will  answer  as  it  is,  provided  the  slide 
lie  placed  a  little  distance  in  front,  so  as  to  ensure  all  tlie  light  of  the  cone 
p.assing  through  it.  The  most  convenient  way  would  be  to  have  a  proper 
optical  lantern. 

<C.  W.  writes  as  follows  :  "  A  gentleman  brought  from  Italy,  some  ten  years  ago, 
large  pliotographs  of  himself  and  two  relatives,  also  of  Leo  .XIII.  Though 
Imng  in  a  ratlier  dark  part  of  the  room,  all  have  failed,  so  that  a  large  white 
b.and  runs  horizontally  across  the  centre  of  each  picture.  Pictures  made  in 
Englanil  twenty  years  ago,  iind  hung  in  the  same  room,  show  no  signs  of 
fading.  Could  you  kimlly  give  the  reason  of  this  ?"— The  fading  is  probably 
line  to  the  pictures  being  imperfectly  fixed  or  washed.  It  is,  however, 
curious  that  the  fading  should  take  the  form  of  a  band  across  the  centre  of 
each  picture.  Many  i)ictures  produced  in  England  show  signs  of  fading  long 
before  they  are  ten  years  old. 

Manchester  writes:  "1.  Ite  cutting  prices,  &c.  What  think  you  of  the 
enclosed  cutting  from  a  local  paper,  given  me  by  a  friend  who  has  in  response 
sent  his  carte  to  have  retunied  with  it  a  pastel  portrait,  life-size,  free  of 
rharge  ?  I  suppo.se  the  profit  is  to  come  out  of  the  frame,  for  which  they  are 
i-hargiiig  him  lo,*.  The  portrait  without  frame  is  to  be  worth  21.,  as  you 
see.— 2.  What  is  a  pastel  portrait  ?— 3.  Does  a  saturated  solution  of  hypo 
deteriorate  with  keeping?  I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  that  it  does. — 4. 
By  what  process  is  tlie  enclo.sed  portrait  produced  ?  It  was  sold  here  for  a 
))enny  in  the  street-s. "— 1.  We  suppose  that  a  profit  is  made  somehow.— 2. 
A  pastel  portrait  is  a  portrait  painted  with  pastel  colours.- 3.  It  is  ailvi.sable 
not  to  keep  the  solution  very  long  in  stock.- 4.  Tlie  portrait  is  an  ordinary 
silver  print. 

Carbon  writes :— "  1.  I  am  about  to  jiut  a  new  shoji- front  in,  and  wish  to  intro- 
iluce  carlioii  transparencies,  fifteen-inch  circles,  and  am  doubtful  as  to  their 
lieing  permanent  for  such  a  purpose,  considering  heat  of  sun  and  condensation. 
But  with  outside  siin-bliml,  unit  carlmn  surface  inside  shop,  and  well  varnished, 
would  they  not  l>e  all  right  !—2.  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  blacken  some  brass 
stops — cabinet  lens— which  are  bright  by  wear?  Dead-black  varnish  wears 
off  so  quickly.— 3.  Can  1  makeup  some  really  good  dead-black  varnish  for 
lenses,  &c. »  I  tried  a  formula  in  the  Almanac  for  1889,  but  it  is  somewhat 
granular."  In  reply  :— 1.  The  carlxm  transp.arencies  will,  no  doubt,  be  per- 
manent. They  should  be  hermetically  sealed  between  two  glasses,  so  that 
moisture  cannot  condense  on  the  gelatine  surface. — 2.  Thoroughly  clear  the 
stops,  and  then  immerse  them  in  a  weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  platinum. 
— 3.  The  granularity  of  the  v.arnish  is  doulitless  due  to  the  black  jiigaient 
not  being  in  a  sufficiently  fine  state  of  division,  or  not  being  intimately 
mixed. 

Instantaneous  inquires  :  "  Would  yon  kindly  inform  me  in  the  '  Answei-s  to 
Correspondents  '—1.  Wliat  .are  the  most  rapid  make  of  dry  plates  in  the 
market  I  My  object  is,  if  possible,  to  take  instantaneous  jiortraits  (as,  for 
instance,  babies,  animals,  itc),  indoors  on  a  dull  day,  when  necessary  to 
employ  such  a  day,  for  this  1  have  ?.ot  yet  been  aide  to  do.  Also,  should  I 
obtain  them  at  any  ordinary  photographic  material  dealer's  depOt? — 2. 
Would  they  require  a  special  feus,  if  .so,  what  would  be  necessary  ;  or  would 
a  single  achromatic  meniscus  of  about /-6  Iw  rapid  enough  ? " — 1.  We  are  quite 
unable  to  say  whose  are  the  most  rapid  plates  in  the  market,  as  we  liave  not 
tried  all  the  dilTerent  brands.  All  makers  now  turn  out  special  plates  of 
^reat  rapidity,  and  it  is  against  our  rule  to  rewmmeiid  any  jiarticulai  manu- 
facturer »  goods.— 2.  The  ([uickcst  lens— and  that  best  suited  to  the  pur- 
pose— is  one  of  the  extra  rapid  portrait  or  baby  lens  series.  It  works  with 
an  aperture  of  alx)ut  /-24.  Tliere  is  very  little  chance  of  success  in  a  bad 
Jight  in  an  ordinarj-  room  with  any  other  for  instantaneous  pictures. 


H.  B. — 1.  That  lens  which  has  the  widest  aperture  compared  with  its  focus 
will  give  the  mos-t  brilliant  image,  both  lenses  being  equally  well  correcteil, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  by  giving  a  suitable  exposure  the  other  will  not 
]irodiice  an  equally  brilliant  negative.— 2.  The  distant  object  will,  with  a 
definite  .stop,  require  less  exposure,  because  the  angular  aperture  of  the  lens 
is  greater  than  when  the  )iosition  of  the  plate  is  farther  lemoved  from  the 
lens. — 3.  See  reply  to  No.  1. 

Canary  Bird  writes  :  "  I  am  thinking  of  taking  up  stereoscopic  photography, 
and,  as  1  have  never  done  anything  in  that  way,  I  shoiUd  leel  much  obliged 
if  you  would  answer  the  following  in  your  '  Answers  to  Correspondents  : ' — 
1.  Is  it  best  to  have  two  5x4  cameras  or  one  5x8  ! — 2.  Would  the  following 
lenses,  in  pairs,  be  sufficient  for  landscapes  and  architectural  sulijeots  : — In) 
l>allmeyer  s  5  x  4  rapid  rectilinear  of  6  in.  focus  ;  (A)  the  same  maker's  wide- 
angle  rectilinear,  7  (  x  4J  of  4  in.  focus  >  I  should  like  one  of  shorter  focus, 
but  I  see  none  mentioned  in  his  list. — 3.  Would  any  other  lenses  be 
necessary,  or  more  suitable? — 4.  Would  the  rapid  rectilinear  lenses  work 
accurately  together  wlieu  using  them  with  the  front  combination  removed 
»nd  as  single  lenses  ? — 5.  If  only  one  camera  is  best,  would  one  of  Hare's 
8x5  'improved  pattern' be  suitable  ?-  6.  Which  is  the  best  shuttcrto  use 
with  a  stereoscopic  camera — one  whicli  would  act  on  the  two  lenses  at  the 
same  instant  ? — /.  Is  it  possible  to  take  good  stereoscopic  pictures  with  one 
lens  on  a  sliding  front,  the  objects  being  stationary  ?  ' — In  reply  :  1.  One 
5x8  camera  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  — 2.  The  rapid  rectilinears  will  prove 
much  more  useful  for  tliis  purpose  tlian  those  of  four  inches  focus. — 3.  'These 
will  answer  every  purpose. — 4.  They  will  work  accurately,  but  it  will  be  well 
to  insert  the  diaphr.agms  at  the  outer  end  of  the  tulie,  the  front  lenses  being, 
of  course,  removed. — 5.  This  camera  will  be  quite  suitable. — 6.  The  shutter 
reviewed  in  our  issue  of  November  2!<,  1889,  if  constructed  for  stereoscopic 
cameras,  ought  to  answer  well,  but  there  are  doubtless  many  others  equally 
effective.  We  have  used  a  Kershaw  binocular  with  satisfaction. — 7.  Perfectly 
good  stereoscopic  pictures  miy  lie  taken  by  a  single  lens  as  describeil. 


Photoqraphic  Cu'b  — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  Febru.ary  5,  The 
Ititcnsijkaiiiin  and  Jietluction  of  Xe^fUiiKS ;  February  12,  lUttminants  for  the 
Optlml  Lantern, 

Newcastle-on-Tynk  and  Northern  Cottnties'  Photographic  Associa- 
tion.— Annual  meeting,  Tuesday,  February  11,  1890,  at  Mosley-strect  Cafe, 
Newcastle.     Subject  for  discussion,  Varioiui  Printing  Processes. 

The  next  annual  dinner  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  will 
l)e  held  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  Regent-street,  February  10,  at  half-past  six.  Early 
application  for  tickets,  price  6.?.  each,  sliould  be  made  to  Mr.  W.  England, 
7,  St.  James'-square,  Netting  Hill,  W. 

Honour  to  a  Photographer. — Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison,  F.ff.S.,  the  Science 
Demonstrator  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board,  has  just  received  intimation 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Geological  Society  that  the  Council  have  awiirded  him 
the  proceeds  of  the  "Barlow-Jameson  Fund"  in  recognition  of  his  "valuable 
contributions  to  geological  science,"  and  he  is  invited  to  attend  the  auniversai'y 
meeting  of  the  Society,  on  Febniary  21  next,  to  receive  the  award.  The  former 
recipients  of  the  "Barlow-Jameson  Bund"  were — in  1882,  Dr.  James  CroU ; 
1884,  Baron  von  Ettingshau.sen  ;  18S6,  Professor  Leo  Lesquerenx  ;  and  in  1888, 
Dr.  Johnston-Lavis.  'I'he  income  of  the  Fund  is  "to  lie  ajiplied  every  two  or 
three  years,  as  may  be  approved  by  tlie  Council,  to  or  for  the  advancement  of 
geological  science." 

Crystal  Palace  Exhibition. — A  New  Dkpartlre:  A  Challencb  C'cp. — 
Tlie  Manager  of  the  Crystal  Palace  ha>'  addressed  the  following  circular  to  the 
various  Photographic  Societies: — "With  the  intention  of  securing  for  this 
Exhibition  a  thoroughly  national  character,  tlie  Directors  have  decided  to  offer 
a  valuable  Challenge  Cuji,  to  Ije  retained  for  the  cuirent  year  by  tliat  Photo- 
graphic Club  or  Society  which,  in  tlie  opinion  of  the  Judges,  sends  the  best 
collective  exhibit  of  not  less  than  fifty  pictures.  Appended  you  w-ill  find  the 
conditions  of  this  National  Club  ('Inilleiige  Competition,  and  we  shall  lie  much 
obliged  if  you  will  kindly  bring  tlie  matter  before  the  members  of  your  Society 
without  delay."  The  conditions  are  as  follows  :^1.  All  pictures  entered  in  the 
competition  will  be  subject  to  the  general  rules  of  the  Exhibition,  as  published, 
where  applicable.  2.  'i'here  will  be  no  entry  fee  charged  for  the  club  challenge 
cup  coinpetition.  3.  Tlie  pictures  included  in  a  joint  club  exhibit  are  equally 
eligible  for  awards  in  their  several  classes  ;  but  a  separate  application  form 
must  be  filled  up  by  the  individual  exhibitor,  and,  in  the  case  of  professionals, 
the  stipulated  fee  enclosed.  4.  The  challenge  cup  will  be  handed  over  to  the 
Mayor,  or  other  public  functionary  of  the  town  or  ilistrict  in  whidi  the  head- 
quarters of  the  successful  Society  are  located,  to  be  held  by  him,  in  trust,  for  a 
period  of  one  yetir,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  Crj'stal 
Palace  Conqiauy.  5.  The  name  of  the  successful  Society  will  be  engraved  upon 
the  cup  or  pedestal,  with  the  date  of  the  award.  6.  The  challenge  cup  shall 
be  confined  to  Societies  within  the  United  Kingdom. 
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MATT  OPAL  GLASS. 

There  is  perhaps,  at  th«'  present  time,  a  larjjcr  <ieni&nd  for 

Mai  gius  with  a  iiiAtt  surface  than  haa  ever  been  known  to 

MnaiMtarar  at  this   important  basis  for  pigment  and 

printiDg,  and  this  lias  been  fdlowed  by  the  usual  r«Bult — 

ehmpenlag  of  the  priee,  such  aa  onoe  would  never  have  been 

fXMibitt.     A  reallj  good  earbon  print  on  a  piece  of 

I  with  a  berelled  edg«  can  be  boiiK'it  retail  nowadajs 

a  Mnallar  sum  than  once  had  to  be  paid  for  u  plain  |>iece 

evdiaarj  opal  glan  with  the  edgea  roiigli  as  left  by  the 

The  "flashed"  opal,  that  ia,  the  clear,  oolourlcaa 

wHh  a  thin  faee  onlj  of  opaqae  white,  at  one  time  the 

important  artiele  of  trade  in  thia  direction,  appear*  now 

be  quite  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  beautiful  translucency 

Ihe  pot  metal  ia  ao  superior  to  tbe  opaque-louking  "  flashed  "^ 

that  the  ehange  ia  in  ereiy  way  an  advantage.     But, 

every  other  eheapeoed  article,  there  is  with  o|ia]  glaas  the 

ibSity  of  a  lowering  of  quality  in  the  material,  and  some 

whieh  have  lately  eome  under  our  notice  have  l<een 

ytrf  defeetiTe  that  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  draw 

attention  in  a  general  way  to  this  material  and  its  substitutes. 

In  Uic  earlier  days  of  the  employtnent  of  thia  particular 

kind  of  glaaa,  tbe  roughening  of  the  surface,  calletl,  strangely 

by   the   trade   "smoothing,"  was  done  by  means  of 

wdera  applied  with  pramre  and  rubbing  until  tlie 

sprain  waa  given,  tmtttj  being  the  aubetanoe  employed. 

ks  there  waa  a  diitinet  matt  aorihce,  tbe  finer  the  graiu 

the  lietter  for  pure  photography  ;  but,  aa  thia  pitrticuUr  sort  of 

surf  — '    affected  by  thoae  who  paint  in  water 

col  iha,  wc  may  say  that  some  grades  of 

others  for  such  paintin-;. 

n  use<i  as  tbe  photi>'^raphic 

'nt  opportunity  la  offered  by  them  for  taking  out 

..^   with  ink-eraaer  or  penknife  any  portion  of  the 

'lire  it  is  desired  to  alter  or  remove.     If,  however,  a  sample 
u  which  tlic  grain  is  cxceuively  fine,  it  will 
ry  little  friction  will  make  the   roughened 
lishod,  nnil  when  this  occura  in  patches, 
„       ;       vignette,  the  effect   is  very  bad  ;  while, 
'  occur  in  the  face,  for  example,  the  difficulty  of  executing 
'    '-tory  work  ia  almoat  insarmonntable.     It  will  thus  be 
it  aeeording  to  the  requiw»m»  of  the  photographer 
'lie  glass  be  ohoaen.      Another  drawback  is  here 
:r :  it  is  not  every  plate  u|>on  which  a  picture  is 
<i'  urus  out  sucoeaaful,  and  picturea  liave  often 

cii     ..  ..i-o.\  when  good  work  is  looked  upon  as  essen- 

tia].     I  romoval  a  certain  amount  of  rubbing  is 

.isuallj  M'ccaiarj  ;    an4,  agnin,  with  the  finely  ground  matt 


Hurfacea  this  slight  friction  may  rexult  in  pro<lucing  bright 
patches  upon  the  ouce  dead  (surface,  and  these  are  fat^il  to  fine 
work,  .\gain,  for  coloured  work,  glass  roughened  in  the  oppo- 
site directions  too  ooaraely  is  inimical  to  all  fine  aud  delicate 
execution. 

To  remove  rejected  carbon  pictures  it  is  better,  if  possible, 
to  start  l)efore  the  print  is  dr\- ;  if  that  cannot  Ije  done,  a  little 
solution  of  caustic  soda  [wured  over  the  print  will  so  soften  and 
looaen  it,  that  a  minimum  of  friction  is  require<l. 

Some  gUssee  by  merely  kcepinij;  them  for  a  time  will  develop 
strongly  marked  yellow  stains  most  difficult  of  removal.  Strong 
nitric  acid  is  eflcctive  usuall}-,  while  the  less  dcc]>ly  marked 
ones  will  disappear  by  ezpoeuro  to  light.  0|)al  <;laKS  is  one 
of  the  very  few  photographic  bases  which  inij)rove  in  whit<'nc8S 
when  ex[XMed  to  light  ;  yet  the  truth  of  this  statement  is 
readily  seen  by  referring  to  any  opal  photograph  that  has — 
under  glass  that  dust  may  l»e  excluded — been  cxiwscd  to  a 
fairly  strong  light.  It  will  almost  always  be  found  that  the 
IMirtioii  pn>tccted  by  the  muuiit,  although  not  touching  it,  is 
darker  tluui  that  port  entirely  exposed  to  light.  We  have 
seen  pictures  that  had  been  stored  in  the  dark  for  sonic  time 
become  conspicuously  marked  with  yellow  stains,  which  yet 
regained  their  pristine  purity  after  a  few  months'  exposure  to 
the  light. 

We  have  said  that  a  {nxioeas  of  roughening  by  emery  has 
for  long  years  been  employed  for  producinj,'  the  "smoothed  " 
surface,  but  of  late  a  much  more  expeditious  mode  of  rough- 
ening the  surface  baa  been  employed — the  well-known  sand 
bUat,i^W»  have  been  shown  surfaces  so  made  which  were 
equal^ir'aet  superior,  to  the  very  liest  examples  of  smoothed 
[lot  metal  of  the  older  kind.  It  is  to  be  admitted  that  glass 
which  is  apparently  of  an  initially  inferior  description  is  liable 
to  he  employed  for  this  kind  of  surfacing,  glass  which  would 
have  been  rejected  as  unfit  for  the  hand-rubbing  process.  The 
examples  that  have  come  under  our  notice  have  been — some- 
times so  largely  as  not  to  leave  a  space  three  inches  square — 
dee|)ly  pitted  with  what  looked  like  bubliles  whose  surface  has 
been  removed  by  the  friction  and  the  hollows  thus  laid  bare. 
The  disadvantages  of  such  a  surface  need  not  be  pointed  out, 
but  usen  of  glass  should  specify  when  ordering  that  it  should 
be  free  from  such  pitting. 

Originally,  we  imagine,  opal  glass  was  looked  upon  as  a 
substitute  for  slabs  of  real  porcelain,  and  it  is  much  more 
convenient  to  use.  We  have,  however,  been  asked  by  a. 
photographer  how  to  obtain  real  porcelain  for  delicate  work, 
as  it  would  not  discolour,  and  was  not  near  so  brittle  as  glass. 
After  consulting  with  a  few  dealers  most  interested  in  such 
matters,    we    were    informed    that,  perhaps,  the  readiest  aud 
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cheapest  way  to  obtaia  flit  porcelain  slabs  would  be  to 
purchase  the  so-called  "  porcelain  slates,"  which  can  be  bought 
at  most  stationers'  shops  at  a  price  not  much  exceeding  that 
of  a  piece  of  opal  the  same  size.  Whether  the  whiteness  and 
purity  of  the  surface  would  be  sufficient  we  are  hardly  in  a 
position  to  state. 

In  concluding  our  remarks,  we  may  point  out  one  very 
simple  i)lan  of  treatment  which  is  sometimes  a  real  improvement 
to  a  picture  :  it  is  well  enough  known  to  most  professionals. 
It  consists  simply  in  backing  the  o])al  with  a  piece  of  orange 
or  other  coloured  pai>er ;  the  extent  to  which  a  piece  of  "  white  " 
opal  can  be  altered  in  tone  according  to  the  colour  of  this 
backing  material  being  remarkable  to  those  who  have  never 
before  attempted  the  experiment. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  INTO 
LINE  WORK. 

The  application  of  photography  to  illustrative  purposes  is,  as 
everj'  one  is  aware,  not  only  increasing  annually,  but,  it  may 
almost  ba  said,  daily.  AVe  are  not  now  alluding  to  such  well- 
recognised  processes  as  the  half-tone  block,  collotype,  AVood- 
burytype,  plioto-lithography,  or  other  familiar  methods,  but  to 
ends  to  wliich  it  is  applied  and  yet  receives  no  recognition  what- 
ever, although  but  for  its  aid  the  work  would  be  an  impos- 
sibility. We  here  refer  to  the  use  made  of  tlio  art  by  the  dif- 
ferent illustrated  journals  and  ppriodicals  in  such  a  way  that 
the  general  public,  or  cren  photographers  themselves,  frc- 
•quently  do  not  suspect  that  it  has  taken  any  part  whatever  in 
the  matter,  while,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  of  the  work  may 
be,  and  very  often  is,  due  entirely  to  photo-chemical  processes. 
Here  is  one  method  which  is  commonly  "adopted  in  every-day 
I>ractice  :  — 

An  artist  makes  a  sketch  in  tolerably  bold  line  on  paper, 
which  is  then  copied  in  the  camera.  The  negative  thus  ob- 
tained is  afterwards  employed  to  produce  a  typographic  block 
by  the  zinc-etching  or  other  methods.  In  the  finished  result 
photogi-aphy  is  in  no  way  recognisable.  Often — more  often 
than  not — the  sketch,  in  the  first  instance,  is  actually  made 
from  a  photograph,  but  being  iu  open  line  and  of  a  sketchy 
character,  it  is  not  recognised  as  being  from  such  a  source. 
Sometimes  even  the  photograph  is  really  traced  on  a  translu- 
cent material  and  a  negative  then  made  from  the  tracing  to 
produce  an  etched  block  from  it  in  the  ordinary  course. 

There  is  a  very  simple  method  of  transforming  a  photogi-aph 
Into  an  outline  sketch  for  block  work  which  has  frequently 
been  published,  and  is  now  extensively  emplo3'ed,  although 
those  who  use  it  seldom  acknowledge  the  fact  that  they  do. 
The  plan  is  this  : — A  print  is  made  from  the  negative  on  albu- 
mcnised  paper  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  fixed,  but  without 
toning,  when  it  will  be  of  a  light  reddish  brown  colour.  The 
j)hotograph  is  then  traced  over  in  line,  cither  with  pen  and  ink  or 
with  ablacklcad  i)encil,  so  that  a  lined  picture  is  obtained  on  the 
pale  photograph.  The  next  ojieration  ili  to  remove  the  photo- 
graph. Tljis  is  accomplished  by  immersing  the  picture  in  a 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  This  bleaches  the  photo- 
graphic image,  when  of  course  a  pen-and-ink  or  pencil  drawing 
only  is  left  on  white  i>aper.  This,  if  neatly  made,  is  admirably 
adapted  for  producing  a  typographic  block. 

It  is  manifest  that  when  the  photograph  is  of  small  dimen- 
sions, as  in  the  case  of  most  iostautaueous  pictures,  for  example, 
the  work   nmst  be  delicately  executed,  otherwise  the  block, 


when  finished  and  printed  from,  will  apjjear  coarse  and  heavy. 
Particularly  will  this  be  the  case  if  the  picture  has  been  en- 
larged in  the  copying,  as  is  frequently  necessary.  It  goes 
without  saying,  when  a  print  has  to  be  made  on  albumenised 
paper,  and  the  drawing,  or,  rather,  tracing,  has  to  be  finely 
done,  that  much  time  must  necessarily  be  consumed.  This  is 
sometimes  a  great  inconvenience,  for  usually  this  class  of  work 
has  to  be  executed  at  a  short  notice. 

The  work  may,  however,  be  much  expedited,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  better  result  secured,  by  adojjting  the  following  system  : — 
Instead  of  taking  a  print  direct  from  the  negative  on  albumen 
paper,  an  enlargement  is  made  ou  bromide  paper.  This  may 
be  made  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  or  even  of  larger  size. 
The  enlargement  can,  of  coui-se,  be  made  by  artificial  light; 
consequently,  if  necessary,  it  may  be  finished  off  within  a  very 
short  period  from  the  time  the  negative  is  developed  and  fixed. 
Tlie  negative  for  this  ])urpose  does  not  require  washing  or 
even  drying,  as  the  enlargement  can  be  made  quite  as  well 
while  it  is  still  wet,  whereas  when  a  direct  print  is  made  the 
negative  must  be  both  washed  and  dried  before  it  can  be 
utilised. 

An  enlargement  can  more  quickly  be  converted  into  a  suit- 
able drawing  than  a  small  direct  print,  inasmuch  as  far  coarser 
and  bolder  work  will  suffice,  because,  when  the  picture  is  re- 
duced in  the  copying,  the  lines  will  appear  equally  as  fine  as 
they  would  have  been  if  they  were  very  delicately  drawn  on  the 
small  original,  as,  in  the  case  of  an  albumen  print,  the  enlarged 
image  is  bleached  with  the  bichloride  of  mercury. 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  when  the  drawing  is 
executed  by  an  artist  the  picture  can  be  very  considerably 
modified;  fresh  objects  may  be  introduced  at  will,  while 
others  can  be  left  out  if  desirable.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
original  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  altered  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  photographer  who  took  it  does  not,  in  the  finished 
result,  recognise  that  it  is  a  jjiracy  of  his  own  work.  This 
is  a  very  common  occurrence  in  connexion  with  many  of  the 
illustrated  periodicals,  both  as  regards  portraits  and  landscapes. 


A  GOOD  deal  lias  been  litard  from  time  to  time  of  the  uncei-tainty 
arising  from  variations  in  the  character  of  eikonogen  as  first  in- 
troduced, and  the  superiority  of  the  newer  form.  The  earlier  product 
consisted  of  a  sandy  powder,  possessing  more  or  less  colour,  and 
subject  to  very  rapid  darkening,  whether  kept  in  its  original  package 
or  transferred,  as  in  our  case,  to  a  stoppered  bottle.  So  far  as  our 
own  experience  has  gone,  the  colouration  produced  little  or  no  ill- 
effect  on  the  development,  though  the  solution  of  the  salt,  especially 
if  made  without  sulphite,  is  unsightly  in  appearance  and  calculated 
to  raise  fears  of  stained  films.  Other  observers  have,  however,  stated 
that  irregularity  in  development  results  from  the  presence  of  indefinite 
or  varying  proportions  of  the  oxidised  material. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  posssas  any  of  the  discoloured  eikonogen 
will  be  glad  to  know  a  means  by  which  all  elements  of  uncertainty 
and  other  inconveniences  may  be  eliminated.  Make  a  solution  of 
sulpliite  of  soda;  the  strength  is  not  very  material,  provided  it  be  not 
too  strong.  Take,  say,  half  the  weight  of  the  eikonogen  to  be  treated  ; 
dissolve  it,  neutralise  if  alkaline,  and  raise  to  the  boiling  point  in  a 
glass  flask  ;  then  thrjw  in  the  eikonogen,  and  continue  the  heat  until 
it  is  dissolved,  or  nearly  so.  The  quantity  of  water  should  be  such 
as  to  make  a  saturated  solution  and  leave  a  little  of  the  salt  un- 
dissolved, say  about  one  ounce  of  water  to  ninety  or  one  hundred 
grains  of  eikonogen.  When  the  water  has  taken  up  as  much  as  it 
seems  likely  to  do,  let  it  Ije  cooled  rapidly  by  immersing  the  flask  in 
cold  water,  and  keeping  it  in  motion  to  prevent  crystals  forming  on 
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tli«  tidM  of  the  tUtk.  In  this  manner  hj  far  the  ;n«ater  portion  of 
the  eikoixigen  will  be  precipitated  in  fine  powder,  from  which  the 
dark-eoloored  lolatioii  may  be  doaely  poured ;  and  one  or  two  rinses 
in  eeU  alcohol,  diained  off  clowly,  followed  by  g«ntly  heating  the 
llatfc  natil  dry,  will  Irare  the  pivctpilate  in  an  almost  eoloarlese 
oonditioo.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Oil  the  rabject  of  staining  with  eikonomn  there  seems  to  be  some 
doabt,  at  least  as  to  the  conditions  nader  which  diwolouration  does 
oocar.  That  the  plain  solution,  without  suliiliite,  will  !>uiin  the 
g«Utiae  film  badly  is,  bowvrer,  an  undoubted  fact,  though  the  stain 
is  not  neosasaiily  a  permanent  one.  Harinj^  developed  a  plate  with  a 
Ttrr  much  diaxtloured  solution,  containing  eikonogen  and  sodium 
eartionate  with  a  trace  of  potassium  bnMnide,  it  was  found  on  fixing 
to  be  deeply  marked  with  an  opaleseant  brown  stain,  equal  to  the 
worst  pyio  stain.  Placed  to  soak  in  a  dish,  it  was  found  in  an  hour 
or  two's  time  that  the  shadows  of  the  nvgatire  were  beautifully  dear 
«od  cull  mi  less,  while  the  water  bad  assnmed  a  muddy  yellow  tint. 


'.  oooD  InbrioUiag  material  fur  the  sfidiog  parts  of  cameras,  tripods, 
.,  and  daikr  parpoaea,  is  freqanlfy  a  desideratum.  Soap  is 
onjectiooabls  on  aeeoont  at  its  hygroaeoffc  nature,  and  plumbago  is 
dirty.  Powdered  talc  is  ^ood,  but  wanta  ftvquriit  n-newsl.  If,  how- 
>-r,  the  latter  be  intimately  mixed  with  sufficient  rsasline  to  form  a 
;i<i  but  friable  mass  of  sbmit  the  eoadsteocy  of  putty,  it  will  be 
ind  a  iMit  Mafol  lubiicant  fur  all  porpoaes  wbm  wood  is 
ncened. 

the  eoane  of  hia  article  on  Tk*  Xne  JUMahle  Film  ofth*  Emilmmn 

mpany,  in  on  iasoe  of  34th  ultimo,  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  menliona 

'-ideotally  the  BOB<lvr«nal  of  tha  imafft  of  the  sun  in  on*  of  his 

.rstivM,  a  fact  which  hf  attributes  to  the  paucity  of  aclinic  rays. 

:iis  is  certainly  a  natural  cnnrlti>i  in  to  an-im  at,  but  we  ars  by  no 

meaas  su«  that  it  is  aece»«i  We  recoUeet  very 

wdl  that  axBOOgat  Colonel  S'  ion  nsgatiTes,  taken 

on  the  oeearfoa  of  hia  trip  routid  the  wotld  in  1  wiO,  thcra  wet*  sereral 

in  which  tha  su's  disc  appeared.    la  aoma  it  was  rapnsanted  by  sn 

iU{u«  circle,  ia  others  it  was  tranvparant,  while  in  one  or  two  it  was 

mxiiulpd  by  a  detachad  halo,  ••>parated  from  th»  b-iriv  nf  th<-  inn 

\  a  elsarly  marked  tone  of  differrnt  opacity. 

.  far  as  we  remember,  Colonel  Wortley,  in  pointing  oat  thu  pecu- 
u.irity  to  on,  was  naable  to  offer  any  explanation  of  tha  phenomana, 
there  having  bean  nothing  to  specially  diatingniah  one  aipoama  from 
another,  all  batag  made  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
improbable,  howerar,  thst  a  rsriaiion  in  the  exposure,  that  woukl 
proT*  iaapprseiabia  in  the  ease  of  terrestrial  objects,  might  be  more 
than  saAeiant  to  prodaee  the  effect  of  rsTeraal  when  the  direct  image 
of  the  Sim's  disc  came  in  question.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Mr. 
Lyonel  Clark's  case,  if  the  light  «etr  so  poor  that  an  untvTemrd  image 
of  tha  son  malted,  it  is  surprising  that  'any  picture  of  more  feebly 
Inmiaoaa  objecta  should  bare  been  saeored. 


ApaOFOa  of  tha  halo*  mentioned,  we  had  a  curious  experience  some 
years  ago  with  a  wet  plat*.  The  subject  was  a  sunset  view  with 
honas*  in  the  foregrooad  and  mid-distaaee,  and  the  opportunity  was 
seiasd  when  the  sun,  which  was  directly  in  front  of  the  camera,  was 
hidden  behind  a  slack  of  chimneys,  beyond  one  side  of  which  a  luminous 
glow  extended,  though  the  disc  of  the  sun  mm  quite  hidden.  Upon 
daralopaMat  this  glow  was  rTpnasntaJ  not  m>'rely  as  seen  on  one  side 
of  the  eUfluey-etack,  but  as  a  oomplste  circle  ahowiog  ss  it  were 
tknmfk  the  ehimneys,  while  in  tha  eaatra  was  an  inleiwply  black  but 
gradiiallj  aaftaning  disc,  moeh  larger,  haweviT,  than  the  sun  itself 
woaU  hava  baaa  randarad,  thcs  a  sotia  of  nearly  transparent  glass,  and 
ootrfde  that  again  a  dataehad  halo  aa  observed  in  some  <^  Colonel 
Wortby'a  Mgatiffa.    

Tkb  boandariea  of  the  halo,  thoogh  to  the  eye  only  visible  on  one 
iid*  of  tha  ehimaays,  extended  in  the  photograph  over  both  side*,  and 
thia  fact  aoggasta  a  poa^ible  exphnatioB.  Though  invisible  to  the 
eye,  or  at  any  rate  unnotiod,  the  e'reb  of  lumiootiity  was  coDiplvie, 


»)  far  as  the  sensitive  plate  wag  comernel,  and,  acting  with  great  in- 
tensity, produced  a  circular  impressioo  on  the  plate,  which,  spreadiivg 
kterally  in  every  direction  by  internal  irradiation,  produced  the  effect 
described.  The  central  zone  of  nearly  clear  glass  would  represent  the 
circle  of  highest  intensity,  the  action  being  there  reversed,  the  inner 
disc  and  halo  being  merely  the  transmitted  secondary  effect. 

PHOTOOBjtPHKBS  now  Seem  to  be  realising  the  fact  that  hitherto  they 
have  been  paying  at  too  hig^  a  rate  for  the  insurance  of  their  premises 
against  fire.  This  is  a  topic  we  have  been  dwelling  upon  ever  since 
the  general  substitution  of  gelatine  for  collodion.  At  last,  however, 
some  of  the  more  enterprising  inHurance  companies  are  modifying 
their  premiums  on  photographen'  riski),  though  several  of  the  older  and 
more  conservative  ones — who  almotst  appear  to  form  a  ring  and  work 
in  unison — still  adhere  to  their  uUl  tariff. 


TaasB  is  no^uestion  that  some  twenty  years  or  so  ago  the  insurance 
olBoea  did  experience  serious  losses  with  photographers'  risks,  and  tliis 
led  to  a  general  rise  in  the  premiums  previously  charged.  >N'ith  a  few 
excaptions,  however,  the  number  of  tires  that  then  occurred  were  in  no 
way  attributable  to  the  oombosti  ble  materials  used  in  the  business.  But 
the  eompaniea  did,  nevertheless,  suffer  severe  losses.  With  regard  to 
the  premiums,  une  thing  should  Ix-  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  com- 
]>lain  that  they  are  still  too  h\f,\i.  namely,  that  when  a  fire  occurs  on 
photiigraphic  premises  it  usually  spreads  with  great  rapidity,  particu- 
larly if  it  reaches  the  atudio,  wliere  the  blinds  and  curtains  lead  the 
flamea  in  every  direction ;  heaee  a  fire  usually  means  total  dvctruction. 
One  fact  is  pre-eminent  in  connexion  with  iusurances,  and  that  is  the 
salvage  from  a  phoUigrapher's  plant  is  seldom  of  any  value  whatever. 
Thia  is  a  fact  that  has  always  weighed  heavily  with  insurance 
companies  in  compiling  their  rales. 

Tnoaa  who  are  now,  or  recently  have  been,  cotlKting  their  residues 
are  fortunate  in  the  price  of  silver.  It  is  now  being  quoted  on  the 
market  at  a  higher  figure  than  it  ha*  been  for  some  time  past.  Our 
older  reader*  can  look  back  aad  see  what  a  contrast  there  is  between 
the  return  made  for  reaidoea  now  and  formerly.  At  one  time  Htandard 
silver  was  five  shilling*  and  more  per  ounce;  then  the  paper  was 
>en.>itised  on  baths  of  doubV,  and  even  more,  the  strength  of  those 
now  employed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spoilt  wet  plate  baths,  which 
were  frequently  converted  into  chloride  to  augment  the  value  of  the 
rssidoea. 

Last  week  we  ivplied  to  a  query  through  the  "  Aiuwera  "  column 
with  reference  to  the  probable  stability  of  carbon  transparencies  when 
exposed  for  a  lengthened  period  to  light,  the  beat  of  the  sun's  rays, 
and  the  condanaation  of  notsture.  ^'laoa  answering  our  correspondent 
we  hava  aasa  a  ]aig«  aarboo  transparency  which  has  apparently  been 
exposed  to  these  infiiwaoea,aiid  it  has  succumbed.  In  parts  the  carbon 
film  has  left  the  glaaa,  and  also  frilled,  showing  clearly  that  it  had 
Ix'rn  subj^ed  to  moisture  »»  well  as  heat.  The  picture  was  backed 
wttVaaMker  glass,  snd  the  edges  of  the  two  plates  were  bound  to- 
gether with  paper,  which  had  become  slightly  damaged  in  place8._v$u|__ 
it  was  one  of  a  recognised  master's  work  in  sea  and  cloud  studies, 
we  may  asaume  that  in  its  production  every  care  was  taken  to  ensure 
its  permanency.  Of  course,  we  have  no  particulars  of  the  manipula- 
tions,or  what  (if  any) substratum  was  used.  But  there  la  little  doubt, 
that  one  was  employed — either  collodion  or  gelatine.  When  a  carbon 
traniparvncy  has  to  be  subjected  to  such  a  trying  ordeal  as  alternating 
heat  and  moisture,  a  substratum  of  insoluble  gelatine  is  preferable  to 
one  of  collodion  by  itself.  Furthermore,  the  edges  of  the  two  glasses 
should  always  be  bound  with  a  waterproof  material  —  varnished 
paper  for  example.  Also  care  should  be  taken  that  the  carbon  film 
is  thoroughly  desiccated  before  it  is  sealed  up. 


^,thf- 


Fob  a  long  time  past  ^..^fographs  have  been  looked  upon  with  dis- 
trust in  the  Law  Courts,  and  in  the  Divorce  Court  in  particulor  they 
are  refused  as  evidence  of  identity.  But  this,  apparently,  only  applies 
to  the  London  Court,  for,  according  to  the  newspaper  reports,  in  a 
divorce  suit  recently  tried  in  Scotland  photographs  were  admitted  as 
proof  of  identiGcatiiin.    Scotch  and  English  judges  evidently  hnld 
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different  opinions  with  regard  to  the  integrity  of  photoj?raphy.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  since  retouching — or  what  jjasses  by  the  name 
— has  been  carried  to  its  present  extend,  tlie  public  are  decidedly 
losing  confidence  in  the  truthfulness  of  photography,  so  far  at  least 
as  portraiture  is  concerned. 

Thk  unusual  mildness  of  the  season  has  given  photographers  but  little 
opportunity  of  obtaining  winter  effects.  However,  there  is  plenty  of 
time  yet  for  both  snow  and  frost.  And,  what  is  more,  as  the  light  is 
daily  improving,  the  pictures  may  be  taken  under  more  favourable 
conditions  than  they  could  have  been  a  month  or  two  back.  Those 
wishing  to  secure  hoar-frost  pictures  now  ni?ed  be  on  the  constant 
watch,  for  a  few  minutes'  sunshine  at  this  time  of  year  is  sufficient  to 
entirely  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  Trees  and  shrubs  covered 
with  frost  when  illumined  by  the  sun  make  most  glorious  pictures. 
But  the  very  element  that  confers  the  chief  beauty  destroys  it  in  a 
very  brief  period.  Last  year  we  had  a  very  vivid  experience  of  this. 
One  morning,  when  the  trees  and  hedges  of  a  picturesque  lane  near 
home  were  covered  with  hoar  frost,  the  sun  suddenly  burst  forth,  and 
the  scene  was  glorious  in  the  extreme.  But  by  the  time  the  camera 
was  got  out  and  the  slides  filled  the  picture  was  gone  for  ever.  Wliat 
had  but  a  few  minutes  before  appeared  as  a  mass  of  sparkling  jewels 
were  by  the  sun's  rays  transformed  into  a  mass  of  dripping  twigs, 
ugly  in  the  e.vtreme. 

Now  that  large  direct  portraiture  is  so  much  engaging  the  attention 
of  amateurs,  inquiries  are  frequently  made  aa  to  the  best  form  of  in- 
expen.sive  lens  to  employ.  Just  now  the  taste  appears  to  run  more  in 
the  direction  of  diffused  or  pictorial  than  on  crisp  definition;  there- 
fore, for  these  effects  -large  and  expensive  combinations  with  gelatine 
])lates  are  no  longer  necessary.  Single  lenses  worked  with  a  tolerably 
large  aperture  answer  all  requirements.  The  old  form  of  landscape 
lens,  with  its  aperture  opened  out  to  ^-8  or  /- 10 — according  to  the 
degree  of  diffusion  desired — mSkes  a  verj"  useful  instrument.  The 
front  ler.3  of  a  portrait  combination  also  forms  an  excellent  tool  for 
the  purpose  when  used  with  a  similar  aperture.  The  front  lens  of  an 
old-fashioned,  whole-plate,  portrait  combination  in  our  possession  has 
a  focus  of  about  twenty-two  inches,  and  this,  with  a  moderate 
aperture,  will  cover  a  16  x  13  plate  with  fair  pictorial  definition.  Our 
readers  scarcely  need  telling  that  in  utilising  the  front  of  a  portrait 
lens  the  back  combination  must  lie  discarded  and  the  front  one  put  in 
its  place,  with  its  convex  /luvface  next  the  focussiny  screen.  The  stops 
as  fitted  may  not,  theoretically,  be  in  their  best  position,  but  still 
they  will  answer  well  for  pictorial  definition  without  alteration. 


THE  NEW  BEXZOLINE  LI.MELIGHT. 
VI. — EsniCHBD  Coal  Gas. 
The  warm  bath  saturator  described  in  the  previous  article  can  he 
used  in  two  ways :  either  oxygen  may  be  forced  through  it  and  coal 
gas  altogether  dispensed  with,  or  coal  gas  may  pass  through  the  ves-el 
in  order  to  have  its  illuminating  power  increased.  In  the  latter  case 
very  little  gas  is  required,  one  quarter  of  the  usual  quantity  being 
sufficient;  hence  the  saturator,  used  in  this  way,  saves  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  coal  gas— an  important  economy  when  compressed-gas 
cylinders  are  used. 

The  most  powerful  limelight  is  obtained  by  passing  o.ri/gen  through 
the  saturator,  dispen.sing  with  coal  gas  and  using  nipples  of  about 
one-fourteenth  of  an  inch  bore  ou  mixed  gas  jets.  Under  these  con- 
ditions the  following  results  were  obtained  : — With  oxygen  in  a  ten- 
foot  gas  bag,  placed  under  two  cwt.,  the  light  was  equal  to  about  700 
standard  candles;  when  the  pressure  was  incr.eEsed  to  three  cwt.,  it 
amounted  to  900;  and  with  a  gas  bottle  the  maximum  light  was 
13o0  candles.  These  are,  of  coiirse,  «|kj'" '^reat  lights  for  lantern 
work,  and  for  most  purposoi'a  lower  '^L  •"  of  gas  would  suffice: 
one  cwt.  on  a  large  oxygen  ^  bag  wit.  !r>  ,  with  benzofine,  a  light 
that  would  be  termed  "splendid"  by  most  lanternists,  although 
pas  ibly  not  more  than  500  candles. 

Beuzoliue  will  give  as  much  fight  with  one  cwt.  on  the  pressure 
Lo.ml  as  coal  gas  would  pve    with   two  cwt.;    hence,   a  lighter 


pressure  board  can  be  used  for  general  work,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
gas  bags  is  lessened,  and  the  labour  and  nuisance  of  procuring  heavy 
weights  is  diminished. 

If  benzoline  is  compared  with  coal  gas,  when  both  are  arranged  to 
give  an  equal  brilliancy  of  fight,  it  ■Nvill  be  found  that  the  benzoline 
limelight  uses  considerably  less  oxygen  than  does  the  coal-gas  lime- 
light, so  that  not  only  is  coal  gas  dispensed  with,  but  even  the  supply 
of  oxygen  is  diminished.  However,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
one  cannot  have  the  full  light  of  benzoline  without  giving  as  much. 
o.vygen  as  would  be  required  for  coal  gas.  If  the  two  aie  arranged 
to  consume  an  equal  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  the  conditions  are  suck 
that  the  coal-gas  limelight  is  equal  to  oCO  candles,  it  will  be  found 
that  benzoline  gives  about  700  candles. 

If  absolute  silence  is  required  with  a  limelight  the  limit  with  coal 
gas  is  about  •WO  candles;  with  benzoline,  700  candles.  If  a  slight 
hissing,  inaudible  at  thirty  feet  distance,  is  not  objected  to,  the  limit 
with  coal  gas  is  about  COO  candles  ;  with  benzofine,  'JOO  candles.  The 
noisB  increases  with  the  pressure. 

When  light  volatile  benzoline  is  used  in  the  warm  bath  saturator,. 
dissolving  can  be  accompUshed  without  coal  g^as  with  ease ;  but  it  is 
desirable  to  dissolve  slowly,  a  period  of  at  lea^t  three  seconds  being 
allowed  for  the  movement  of  the  dissolving  handle  from  one  position 
to  another.  If  the  handle  is  moved  with  a  jerk  so  as  to  change  the 
view  on  the  screen  quickly,  there  is  a  chance  of  getting  a  pop,. 
especially  yr'ith.  large-bore  nipples ;  and  although  benzoline  is  less 
liable  to  give  pops  than  ether,  it  is  not  quite  so  safe  iu  tins  respect  as 
coal  gas. 

There  is,  however,  a  simple  means  of  rendering  these  pops  im- 
possible, viz.,  by  passing  c(jal  yns  through  the  warm  bath  vessel 
instead  of  o.xygen.  This  saturation  of  coal  gas  with  vapour  of 
benzoline  is  known  in  the  gas  trade  as  "  enrichment,"  that  is,  the  gas 
is  rendered  richer  in  carbon. 

Enriched  gas  has  been  applied  to  ordinary  fishtail  and  batswing 
burners  for  many  years — the  albo-carbon  system  of  gas  lighting  being 
founded  on  the  same  principle  ;  but  I  believe  I  am  the  first  to  point 
out  its  value  in  connexion  with  the  limelight,  both  for  economising 
coal  gas  and  for  increasing  the  brilliance  of  the  light  produced  by 
large-bore  nipples.  With  small  nipples  of  one-twentieth  of  an  inch 
bore,  such  as  are  often  fitted  to  commercial  jets,  there  is  little  or  no 
gain  of  light  produced  by  enrichment,  and  with  these  the  advantage 
consists  solely  in  the  lessened  consumption  of  coal  gas. 

The  percentage  of  economy  obtained  by  enrichment  varies  according 
to  the  amount  of  vapour  imparted  to  the  gas.  The  warm  bath 
sat  urator  is  capable  of  adding  more  vapour  to  givs  passed  througli  than 
any  form  of  cold  saturator;  hence,  it  produces  a  correspondingly 
greater  saving  of  gas  and  increased  brilliance  of  illumination. 

The  limelight  obtained  with  enriched  coal  gaa  is  not  quite  equal  to 
that  produced  by  enriched  oxygen  ;  it  is,  however,  considerably 
brighter  than  that  of  ordinary  coal  gas.  Speaking  roughly',  it  may  be 
said  that,  with  a  nipple  of  one-fourteenth  inch  boi-e,  and  with  a 
certain  fixed  pressure  of  oxygen,  coal  gas  gives  400  caudles;,  enriched 
gas,  with  the  warm  saturator,  produces  a  little  over  600  candles  ;  and 
enriched  oxygen,  without  coal  gas,  gives  about  600  candles. 

The  consumption  of  coal  gas  when  enriched  being  so  small,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  large  bags  and  cylinders 
is  diminished.  One  cylinder  of  coal  gas  will  suffice  for  three  or  four 
similar  cylindei's  of  oxygen  ;  or  a  twelve-foot  bottle  of  coal  gas  would 
be  a  suitable  size  to  go  with  a  forty-foot  oxygen  cylinder. 

Safety. — Letters  are  now  reaching  me  by  every  post  containing 
inquiries  about  the  new  limelight.  Most  of  these  ask  the  question. 
Is  it  safe  ?  To  such  I  answer  that  they  can  hardly  have  an  accident 
if  they  tried.  One  gentleman  last  week  inquired  whether  I  would 
advise  the  use  of  a  cage  with  iron  bars  to  put  the  saturator  into,  with 
the  view  of  preventing  the  destruction  which  might  be  caused  by  the 
flying  fragments  of  wool  in  the  event  of  an  explosion.  As  the 
saturator  is  already  protected  with  armour,  as  it  were,  in  the  outer 
casing  forming  the  air  bath,  1  did  not  think  the  cage  necessary.  If 
an  impossible  explosion  caused  the  inner  vessel  to  burst,  it  is  in  the 
last  degree  unlikely  that  the  outer  vessel,  made  of  stout  sheet  metal 
rivetted  together,  would  also  give  way. 

The  same  ingenious  gentleman  suggested  that  the  saturator  could 
be  placed  outside  one  of  the  windows  of  the  hall,  just  below  the> 
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windowHuU,  or  on  Um  gtouad,  wad  aoHModoDs  mmde  with  the  lantern 
b)r  BMuia  of  long  pipe*.  He  aoaMmti  tiut  this  •nangMneiit  would 
Im  fmirlj  aafe.  The  idea  is  ao  clever  that  it  is  wurth  mentioidng,  for 
ihv  benefit  of  thoae  who  have  old,  uoatnffed,  ether  asturatora  in  their 
puMeanioD.  It  would  be  a^  well  to  add  tlie  ca(^  alao,  in  caae  any 
•tTMiger  night  be  near  the  aa-urator  whao  it  burst. 

To  thoae  who  are  at  all  nerr-iua,  and  who  wi<h  to  be  abeolutely 
aafe,  e*en  from  the  emalkMt  "  p  ip,"  1  e»n  with  the  utmoet  ooofidence 
reeoninwnd  the  enrieiwd  gaa  Uaieli|(ht  with  the  warm  bath  aaturator. 
FjiTi«-l>»l  eoftl  gaa  ia  aa  incafable  of  esploding  a«  the  air  we  breath. 

Albrbt  \V.  Scott. 


THE  PROBABLE  PEIiMAXEXCE  OF  PLAIN  PAPER 
PHLVTS. 
Or  kte,  through  the  experimt-nta  of  Mr.  Liont-l  CUrk,  aad  the  en- 
timaoe  into  the  mariwt  of  Mr.  Valentiaa  Blanchard'*  paper,  the  eubject 
of  ailvar  printing  on  plain  aalted  payer — i.e.,  paper  which  baa  the 
ailfvr  haloUa  in  a  lobatratum  of  gelatine  or  arrowroot  on  the  aurfaoe 
inat—d  at  albomen— haa  come  to  the  front. 

Probably  thia  would  not  baTe  be«i  had  not  fint  the  platinum 
pioceai  and  aftenrarda  the  geUtiao-broniJe  print*  educated  the 
photographic  amateur*',  and  at  the  pinent  time  are  rapidly  educating 
the  pabUc,  tiiate  to  the  beaatiea  of  a  aatt-aurface  pbotiigrapb. 

To  jadga  from  our  pbotognphic  ■zhibiti<in«  one  would  alinoat  think 
that  printing  on  albinnaniaed  pap**  ia  •  thing  of  the  paat,  and  ao  it 
probnbly  i«,  aa  far  aa  printa  frooi  the  daaa  of  negatirea  auitable  for 
exhibition  porpoaea  are  ooammed.  Bnt  bow  about  the  print*  ft\>m 
ninety  per  o-nt.  of  the  negatiraa  ytoJaeed  f  If  one  print*  until  the 
high  lifrhu  arv  right.theahadowaarepOMblydull  and  heary, and  if  the 
abadow*  ara  right  the  Ii«(bt  tinia  art  nfcaent.  How  aeldom  one  couie* 
aeroea  a  negatire  perfect  in  ita  lighta  aad  afaadow* !  And  while  tU* 
ia  lo,  pholographm,  both  amateur  and  pMfeMtonal,  will  not  be  able 
to  do  witboot  *  pHmtimf  cut  piooM*,  in  which  they  can  aee  to  oomct 
any  defieieneiea  thvie  may  be  in  their  MgrntiTe*. 

One  of  oar  leading  prnfaaiional  photographera  waa  laying  only  a 
abort  time  ainee,  in  tefawnee  to  bodi  platinum  and  alrer  bromide 
printing,  "  that  be  got  tba  OMat  auipeiieiiued  worken  he  eonld  obtain, 
and  yet  to  turn  oat  good  work  he  foaad  the  waale  aoaaething  enor- 
motta."  If  it  i*  *o  with  men  of  experience,  and  who  are  working  with 
erery  adraniaffe,  what  moat  the  waaia  be  to  the  ordinary  amateur  ? 

In  rnnnexioo  with  thia  rab^t  the  queation  of  pemanenre,  of 
coune,  ia  of  great  importance,  and  the  amateur,  judging  from  tlie 
,  faded  aibooMn  prista whieb  mom  bafom  hia  notice,  i*  eaaily  impreMfl 
when  be  ia  ahown  a  lilrer  print  and  another  in  pUtinum  which  had 
bMB  pot  iato,  aay,  ehloriaa  water,  aad  he  goea  away  with  the  id<>a 
that  a  photograph,  in  which  the  image,  or  the  baaia  of  the  image,  ia 
farmed  of  atker  moat  mttmiil\ilp  fadr,  a*  tag'itiTv  colours  do'on  eipo- 
■um  to  light  and  air.  I  do  not  think  we  have  authority  for  thinking 
thia  if  nirtmary  pretaotiona  are  taken ;  beiidea,  are  we  quite 

MU«  :  :  carbon  ot  pktinaa  pictorea  can  be  aaid  to  be  per- 

ataacnt  under  eraty  ooodition,  if  by  that  worti  we  mean  unrhaitgtahlr 
iy  Hrnt,  aa  the  pahKe  are  lad  (o  believe  ia  meant  ^ 

What  ia  the  uae  of  an  imag«  beii^  eompo*ed  of  a  permanent  »ob- 
stanoe  if  it  flakca  op  from  the  aopport  aa  I  Imre  seen  in  carbon  prints, 
or  if  there  ia  aome  lubatanoe  which  combinve  with  the  fibre  of  the 
paper,  or  the  anbatratam,  and  which  in  time  is  acted  upon  by  the 
solphoretted  hydrogen  in  the  atmoaphere,  producing  a  yellowing  of 
the  whitca  in  the  pictnre  P 

If  we  could  get  k  )>nnti»g~imt  prooHa  withoutrtheae  drawbacks,  the 
mora  permanent  the  subetanee  fotni^  the  image  of  course  the  better; 
bat  until  wo  can,  the  practical  qntattoa  i»,  in  t«kin)|r  prints  from  the 
generality  of  nrgatirea,  doea  the  additional  permiinence  (or,  aa  f ar  aa 
w«  can  say  at  present,  the  power  of  wii'xitanding'rertain  deatructire 
teata),  when  the  image  is  formed  in  platinum  or  carbon,  outweigh  the 
enowons  advantages  we  obtain  in  certatntr  of  rwults  from  printing- 
oat  ia  silver  P  and,  further,  rannot  a  silver  image  be  produced  which 
will  ba  lofleiently  permanent  fnr  all  practical  purpoaes?  I  will  a^ 
at  ooaa  Ikot  I  do  not  cmaider  that  an  albnmen  print  will  meet  thaae 
feqoinafials,  hot  I  beheve  we  have  far  gr>>ater  authority  for  thinking 
that  it  ia  poasible  to  obtain  plain  paper  silver  printa,  tuned  with 
aMber  gold  or  ffatiaaai,  wbkh  will 


Lately  I  have  been  fcwtunate  in  obtaining  some  evidence  which,  to 
my  mind,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  deciding  many  points  in 
eonnexion  with  the  question  of  the  relative  stability  of  silver  prints 
done  by  different  prooaaeea,  and  from  this  evidence  I  have  endeavourei 
to  trace  the  reaaons  for  the  varying  results  as  regards  permanence, 
and  the  leaaona  to  be  gathered  from  tbem  for  future  work. 

l^robaUy  many  nU  phoUigraphers  will  remember  that  about  the 
year  16.>o  the  Council  of  the  Photographic  Society,  finding  that  the 
confidence  of  the  members  in  tlie  permanence  of  their  work  was 
weakening,  appointed  a  Committee  to  thoroughly  iavestigAte  the 
question  of  the  causes  producing  the  fading  of  photographic  prints. 
How  grand  it  would  be  if  we  could  get  our  aged  grandmother,  "  The 
Parent  Society,"  to  wake  up  fium  her  doze  and  spend  a  little  of  the 
money  put  by  in  her  stocking  in  employing  u  permanent  staff  in  ex- 
perimenting and  thoiuugbly  investigating  this  and  kindred  subjects ! 
At  present,  all  we  ran  do  is  to  either  accept  the  statements  in  the 
advertisements  of  the  dealers  as  gospel,  or,  often  without  any  proper 
convenience,  and  jn  many  casea  without  the  necessary  knowledge  or 
scientific  training;,  have  to  flounder  about  for  weeks  in  trying  to  find 
out  a  point  that  an  experienced  chemist  with  suitable  appliances 
could  find  out  in  as  many  hours. 

But  to  return  to  that  yvcj  wise  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the 
C:«uncil  of  the  Photographic  Society  thirty-five  years  ago.  The 
gentlemen  forming  the  Committee  which  they  appointed  wei« 
Meaar*.  Hardwich,  P.  H.  I)e  U  Motte,  T.  A.  Malone,  H.  Pollock, 
O.  Shadbolt,  and  Drs.  Hugh  IHanmnd  and  Percy.  A  short  time 
since  I  had  the  pleasuM  of  carefully  examining  a  large  number  of 
prints  produced  by  theae  gentlemen,  and  by  others  equally  noted 
in  the  photographic  world  at  that  time.  Theae  pictures  wore  done 
shortly  after  their  invaatigatioiis  wore  completed  and  their  report 
published;  but  what  made  theae  photographs  especially  valuable 
waa  the  fact  that  particulars  were  given  aa  to  how  they  were  pro- 
doead,  ao  that  I  had  not  only  pictures  dona  by  the  very  men  who 
beat  knew,  and  would  be  moet  likely  to  ewefuUy  carry  out  the 
precautions  necessary  to  take  to  obtain  the  greatest  permanence, 
but  from  the  nmilarity  of  results  (after  being  subjected  for  thirty- 
three  years  to  the  only  ooodnaive  test,  viz.,  time)  ahown  by  printa 
produced  by  the  same  prooess  by  these  different  workers,  1  was 
enabled  tn  eome  to  souM  definite  conclusions  aa  to  the  advantages 
and  disadvantagea  of  each  process  used. 

All  the  prints  bad  evidently  been  mounted  by  one  person  on 
similar  mounts,  and  were  bound  in  rolumee,  so  that  all  the  printa 
bad  been  subjected  to  the  same  variations  of  atmospheric  action, 
a*  well  aa  being  liable  to  the  same  injury  due  to  impurities  in  the 
mounts,  or  the  cement  used  for  mounting.  No  extra  care  appears  to 
have  been  taken  of  the  volumes,  aa  there  were  oonatant  signs  of  damp 
or  mould  marka  on  the  mounta. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  one  in  looking  through  these  volumes  is 
the  grand  work  thoy  often  did  in  those  days,  and  photographers  of 
the  present  day,  with  all  the  impnjvements  in  apparatus,  &c.,  would 
bare  to  ait  up  straight  before  they  could  beat  some  of  them ;  and  one 
begijqi  to  wonder  whether,  after  all,  the  twenty-five  sensitometer  dry 
"^piSmt,  and  the  ease  in  which  pliotojpnpbs  can  be  produced  in  the 
present  day,  entirely  make  up  for  the  scientific  and  chemical  know- 
ledge, to  say  nothing  of  the  patience  and  core  those  early  workers 
had  to  exercise  in  every  Stage  of  their  work.  Does  not  the  com- 
parative aimplicity  of  photograph  making  in  the  present  day  tend 
to  caielessneas  in  the  matter  of  small  details,  both  in  the  selection 
of  the  subject  aa  well  as  in  the  practical  work  ?  and  if  photography 
were  more  difiicult  would  we  not  give  more  careful  study  to  the 
composition  of  the  picture  before  we  expoeed  the  plate,  and  thus 
gain  in  quality  what  we  lose  in  quantity  P 

I  need  hardly  mention  that  silver  was  used  in  some  way  to  form 
the  image  in  all  of  the  prints :  and  when  I  say  that  in  one  method  of 
printing  I  could  not  see  the  faintest  trace  of  fading  of  the  image,  and, 
what  is  more  singular,  there  was  not  the  slightest  apparent  yellowing 
of  the  whites  in  any  of  the  pictures  done  by  that  process,  though 
done  by  different  men,  I  think  we  may  conclude  after  thirty-tlirec, 
and  vrith  one  volume  thirty-five  years'  existence,  that  that  process 
can  be  said  to  be  a  practical'y  permanent  one. 

Tbeae  printa  were  done  on  Toogood's  paper,  salted,  and  then  sena- 
tiaa4  with  aaMMMi»«iti«ta  of  nlvar,  and  they  appeared  to  he  aa 
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perfect  in  every  way  as  they  probably  were  the  first  day  they  were 
done. 

The  plain,  salted,  paper  prints,  sensitised  with  the  ordinary  form 
of  silver  nitrate,  had  stood  almost  equally  well,  the  whites  were  very 
pure,  and  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  them  there  was  not 
the  slightest  trace  of  any  fading  even  in  the  lightest  tints.  In  those 
cases  it  is  most  probable  the  fading  was  due  to  sulphur  toning, 
because  it  was  so  difficult  to  say,  with  the  single  fixing  and  toning 
bath  used  in  those  days,  when  the  action  of  the  gold  had  reached  its 
limit  and  the  toning  action  of  the  sulphur  commenced. 

In  the  case  of  the  albumen  prints  the  results  varied  very  much. 
In  evtry  one  the  whites  of  the  picture  had  distinctly  yellowed,  though 
in  many  cases  the  images  had  not  faded,  whereas  in  others,  especially 
in  those  done  by  professional  photographers,  there  was  not  only  the 
faded  image,  but  there  was  much  more  of  the  well-known  lemon- 
yellow  colour  in  the  whites  of  the  pictures. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  this  is  due  to  an  albumenate  of  silver ; 
but  if  it  is  nothing  but  that,  why  is  it  that  this  albumenate  is  much 
more  perfectly  converted  into  a  sulphide  in  some  cases  than  others 
when  all  are  mounted  in  the  same  album?  After  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  albumen  prints,  I  am  beginning  to  think 
that  we  have  been  overlooking  several  important  points  that  un- 
doubtedly are  answerable  for  many  of  the  faded  prints  we  see,  and 
which  will  explain  several  mysterious  results  that  I  have  produced 
that  I  could  not  understand  could  be  caused  by  the  chemical  combina- 
tion of  albumen  and  silver. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  ever  quite  realised  the  important  part 
that  the  physical  protection  of  the  coagulated  albumen  must  hold 
over  the  silver  chloride  (not  acted  upon  by  light)  against  the  dis- 
solving action  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  fixing  bath  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  after  the  physical  binding  up  of  the  silver  particles  by 
the  coagulation  of  the  albumen  during  the  sensitising  of  the  paper 
there  is  the  difficulty  that  the  hypo  must  have  in  eliminating  every 
particle  of  silver  out  of  that  film  after  its  conversion  into  an  hypo- 
sulphite of  silver.  . 

It  is  very  singular  the  properties  that  different  vehicles  have  in 
controlling  the  time  taken  in  dissolving  the  silver  haloids  by  the  hypo 
bath.  If  we  take  a  film  of  collodio-chloride  of  silver  on  glass  (the 
old  Simpsontype  process)  we  find  that  if  we  just  put  the  plate  into 
the  hypo  bath  and  take  it  out,  all  the  silver  haloid  is  at  once  dissolved 
away,  but  if  we  take  a  similar  chloride  in  gelatine,  we  know  it  takes 
much  longer  to  fix  out.  AVe  get  the  same  physical  property  of  the 
vehicle  in  its  protection  of  the  silver  haloid  from  the  alkaline  developer  ; 
if  it  were  not  for  this  property  the  silver  haloid  would  be  reduced  all 
over  the  film,  whether  it  had  been  acted  upon  by  light  or  npt,  and  we 
find  that  in  withstanding  the  action  of  the  developer  that  collodion 
has  also  less  power  than  gelatine ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  former  is 
more  easily  fogged  than  the  latter. 

Returning  to  the  case  of  albumen,  we  know  that  the  addition  of 
ammonia  to  the  fixing  bath  is  an  improvement :  is  not  this  because 
the  ammonia  partially  destroys  the  physical  protection  of  the  albumen 
and  allows  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  more  perfectly  dissolve  away 
the  unreduced  silver  chloride  embedded  in  the  coagulated  albumen  ? 
because  we  know  that  albumen  is  not  coagulated  by  aOTmonjo-nitrate 
of  silver. 

The  next  point  is.  Why  had  the  prints  done  by  the  professional 
photographers  faded  more  than  the  others?  They  would  probably 
have  used  the  same  formula  for  their  fixing  bath,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  left  their  prints  in  it  as  long  as  the  others,  and  would  have  equal 
if  not  better  convenience  for  thoroughly  washing  the  prints.  I  believe 
it  would  be  due  to  them  having  a  gi-eater  number  of  prints  in  the 
fixing  bath  at  one  time  that  the  small  amount  of  hyposulphite  be- 
tween each  print  was  rapidly  weakened,  and  that  there  was.  not  suffi- 
cient free  hypo  to  dissolve  out  of  the  film  the  hyposulphite  of  silver 
first  formed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  each  print  requires  to  be 
thoroughly  rinsed  in  plenty  of  hypo  before  the  whole  of  the  silver  can 
be  eliminated  from  the  film. 

I  had  a  curious  instance  of  this  a  short  time  since.  I  was  trying 
some  destructive  tests  on  bromide  of  silver  prints,  and  I  found  that 
some  of  the  small  prints  printed  by  contact  did  not  stand  so  well  as 
some  enlargements  done  on  the  same  paper  and  developed  by  the 
same  formula.    I  have  no  doubt  now  that  it  was  because  each  enlarge- 


ment was  fixed  in  a  bath  by  itself,  whereas  the  small  prints  were  fixed 
a  number  at  one  time,  and  the  dish  was  not  rocked  to  cause  the  fresh 
hypo  to  wash  over  the  surface  of  the  prints ;  of  course  I  kept  turning 
them  over,  but  that  would  not  be  equal  to  a  wave  of  fluid  passing  over 
them. 

The  fact  that  in  every  case  with  the  albumen  prints  (although  they 
were  done  by  men  who  would  undoubtedly  have  used  every  care  in 
their  production)  there  was  a  distinct  yellowing  of  the  high  lights 
(though  in  some  cases  the  lightest  tints  in  the  pictures  had  not  faded) 
proves,  as  far  as  permanence  is  concerned,  that  albumen  as  a  vehicle 
carmot  be  depended  upon,  because  it  is  evident  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  dissolve  out  the  whole  of  the  hyposulphite  of  silver  out  of 
the  film,  and  that  this  in  time  gets  converted  into  the  yellow  form  of 
sulphide  of  silver. 

The  fact  that  the  whites  in  the  plain  paper  prints  had  not  yellowed 
in  the  same  manner  showed  that  the  silver  is  much  more  easily  and 
perfectly  dissolved  out  of  gelatine  than  albumen,  and  this  is  one  most 
important  point  in  favour  of  the  permanence  of  plain  paper  prints. 

There  was  one  most  interesting  print  done  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Gething 
— plain  salted  paper  toned  with  gold  in  old  hypo  btth.  The  whites 
had  kept  pure,  but  the  lightest  tints,  though  they  had  not  faded  (by 
faded  I  mean  they  were  not  invisible),  had  changed  to  a  ligh) 
lemon-yellow  colour,  i.e.,  the  deposit  of  silver  had  been  converted 
into  a  sulphide.  But  the  fact  of  the  whites  of  the  picture  not  having 
coloured  showed  that  the  whole  of  the  silver  unreduced  by  light  had 
been  eliminated  by  the  fixing  bath,  even  after  the  action  of  the  sul- 
phur upon  the  silver  chloride  in  the  toning  bath. 

We  have  been  advised  to  use  sulphide  of  potassium  in  toning 
gelatino-bromide  developed  prints,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  safe  to  use, 
because  sulphur  will  be  combined  with  the  silver  and  in  time  the 
lightest  tints  will  probably  be  changed  to  the  yellow  sulphide  of  silver 
colour  similar  to  the  print  I  have  just  been  describing;  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  image  will  be  destroyed,  because  sulphide  of  silver  is  per- 
manent enough,  but  when  in  a  very  fine  deposit,  and  there  is  sulphur 
in  combination  with  the  silver,  as  in  a  sulphur-toned  print,  the 
sulphui'retted  hydrogen  in  the  atmosphere  seems  to  readily  convert 
the  deposit  into  the  yellow  sulphide,  though  the  same  atmospheric 
conditions  do  not  apparently  have  any  action  upon  an  equal  deposit 
of  silver  when  there  is  no  sulphur  in  combination  with  the  silver  to 
start  with. 

I  may  say  that  a  print  done  by  Mr.  Sutton  by  his  development 
process  (if  I  remember  right  he  used  an  iodide  salt)  had  slightly 
yellowed  in  the  lightest  tints.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  a 
developed  print  gave  no  advantages  as  regards  permanence  over  some, 
of  the  printing-out  processes  of  that  time. 

I  think  that  we  may  fairly  conclude,  from  the  examination  of  these 
old  prints  done  over  thirty  years,  that  for  practical  purposes  a  plain 
salted  paper  print,  expecially  when  sensitised  with  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver,  may  be  considered  a  permanent  picture ;  and  as  probably  plati- 
num as  the  toning  agent  would  possess  advantages  over  gold,  therefore 
we  are  justified  in  carrying  out  extensive  experiments  with  different 
samples  of  paper  and  formula;  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  artistic 
results,  especially  when  we  take  into  con.'-ideration  the  enormous 
advantages  that  a  printing-out  process  gives  us. 

IIeebebt  S.  Stadnbs. 


THE  ILLUMINATION  OF   NEGATIVES   FOR   TRANS- 
PARENCY PRINTING  BY  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

III. 

In  a  previous  article  I  described  a  series  of  experiments  which  I  had 
conducted  with  an  illuminating  chamber  of  my  own  invention,  and 
gave  a  short  description  of  its  construction.  Being  so  successful  with 
it  in  the  copying  of  opaque  and  transparent  objects,  with  the  aid  of 
rapid  and  slow  gelatino-bromide  plates,  I  felt  somewhat  curious  to 
know  how  it  would  perform  when  a  wet  collodion  plate  was  brought 
into  requisition  as  the  means  for  copying  a  line  engraving  or  such- 
like picture  when  the  same  was  placed  inside  the  chamber  and  the 
maximum  amount  of  light  from  both  Argand  burners  employed  to 
illuminate  the  object. 

When  looking  around  for  a  suitable  subject  to  copy,  my  little  boy 
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I  to  the  reaeae  with  •  book  illiutntion  of  Pe«n'  aoap,  which  he 
jiut  happened  to  hare  in  his  hand  at  the  time ;  this  picture  was  a 
pretty  aerere  tMt,  for,  in  point  of  ooUmit,  it  was  of  a  decided  brown 
tint ;  the  (Mae,  howerer,  was  placed  in  a  whole-plate  printing  frame 
haTing  a  dean  sheet  of  f^laas,  upon  which  tlie  picture  was  laid  and 
prwstJ  into  oootaet  with  the  ordinary  backing'  and  springs  of  the 
frame,  the  frMne  was  then  placed  inside  th«  chamber,  and  at  once 
appeared  most  beaiitifullj  lit  up,  being  abKolutelj-  free  from  reflec- 
tUns  and  flare  spots.  A  6  x  4  sheet  of  glass  was  tlien  coated  with 
collodion  and  doly  seiisitixed  in  a  thirtj-grain  lilrer  bath. 

A  wbole-phte  camera  carrying  a  rapid  symmetrical  lens  was  then 
brought  into  operation,  and  with  a  lens  carr>-ing  a  stop  equal  to  /S 
the  picture  was  focuswd,  the  same  being  nearly  the  full  siie  of 
the  5x4  plate.  An  exposure  of  just  three  minutes  was  given,  and 
the  plate  afterwards  deTeloped  with  a  twenty-graio  iron  solution ;  the 
image  came  up  in  nice  time,  and  after  a  little  strengthening  with 
intenafication,  an  almost  perfect  Mgative  was  the  result.  This 
operation  I  performed  three  time*  ia  ■accession  with  siniilar  results. 

Haviag  dewiy  satisfied  nyaatf  m  to  the  capahilitiea  of  my  chamber 
workiag  wet  collodion,  I  next  tmwd  My  attention  to  the  prodoction 
«f  lantera  transpanndM  from  eoOotfow  negatires,  and  here  also  I 
met  with  entire  Mcoeas;  expoeuwa  ranging  from  three  to  four 
minutes  gave  moat  excellent  neulta  when  working  with  a  liberal 
stop.  It  was  originally  my  idea  to  confine  my  chamber  to  the 
prodnctioii  of  oegatiTM  from  opaqne  or  transparent  objects,  or  trans- 
parencies from  negatiTes,  bat  no  soooer  had  I  satisfied  myself  as  to 
iu  capabilities  for  this  work  tbsa  I  turned  my  attention  to  its 
■oitability  for  producing  enlaiged  prints  on  bromide  paper  from  small- 
•isa  Begatirea.  My  first  experiment  in  this  direction  was  made  with 
a  small  Kodak  film  negativa :  this  wgaliTn  was  placed  between  two 
S\  X  Si  cover  glasses,  tha  edigca  WMs  boond  ronod  with  gummed 
paper,  so  as  to  eame  the  negatire  to  lie  flat,  or,  in  other  wordj,  tn 
■void  warping.  This  done,  tk*  negative  was  placed  in  poution  and 
a  whols  plate  camera  eanying  •  uar <l»  A-rwiV*  portrait  eombinstion 
•toMad  down U>/^  waa  employed,  tk*  camera  was  then  adjusted  and 
raoied  oat  till  the  picture  jost  coTewd  thf  full  size  of  the  ground 
gkss  of  the  camera :  the  Argnnd  burners  were  then  lit  up  to  their 
full  power,  and  an  exposoie  of  just  four  minutes  giren.  Not  baring 
any  artilabU  oxalate  dereloper  at  hand,  I  pnjceeded  to  develop  the 
priBt  with  the  same  hydroqninooe  daveloper  as  I  had  used  for  the 
deiraloipm«Bt  of  the  lantern  platsa,  and  which  was  described  by  me 
in  mv  pn-Tiooa  articles  when  traatiBg  of  that  part  of  my  experiments. 
The  print  developed  up  with  full  dansity,  and  a  somewhat  liberal 
•xposHia  waa  judged  to  hare  been  givMt,  perhaps  half  a  minute  less 
woold  have  bsm  better— bo««T«r,th«  nsidt  was  vaty  good.  Another 
Kodak  nagatira  waa  now  taken  wiuch  was  somewhat  more  dsose,  and 
which  I  Judged  woald  rsqaire  a  somewhat  longar  aipusuw,  the  same 
■■kifamsat  given  and  the  same  ill— inatjon  employed :  in  this  cam 
fp«r  minntas  was  also  the  time  given,  the  rssolt  being  a  very  nice 
enlargement.  I  roust  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  paper  I  employed 
waa  the  Ea>tman  Company's  papers  I  am  thortly  going  to  experiment 
■omawhat  further  in  this  direction,  and  mean  to  employ  psper  of  tha^ 
Ilfoid  bromide  with  the  view  of  enlarging  up  to  12  x  10  and  \li  x  \2 
thro^gk  aa  ordinary  camera  in  the  same  way  as  described.  The 
rasoll  of  thasa  aiparimenU  I  hope  to  give  my  reader*  on  a  future 

Whan  eoodoetiag  soma  •tperiaants  I  was  forcibly  struck  with 
the  appear— ea  very  thin  negativaa  possemed  when  lit  up  with  the 
full  blase  of  light  from  the  ebamher,  and  at  once  saw  that  such  was 
fraught  with  much  that  was  instmetire  in  the  way  of  printing.  We 
an  know  that  when  it  is  desired  to  produce  the  best  prints  from  very 
weak  or  thin  negatives,  lecwuse  most  be  had  to  M>mc  means  for 
preventing  the  full  blaite  of  strong  daylight  from  pauing  through 
them,  therefore  tissue  paper  or  some  tuch  means  is  employed  to  keep 
down  the  amount  of  light  to  sodi  a  pitch  us  will  not  drown  out  the 
nagativa.  When  operating  with  vary  weak  negatives  in  my  chamber, 
I  found  that  the  best  results  were  obtained  when  the  lights  were  so 
ngulated  as  n>>t  to  drown  oat  the  printing  qiulity  of  the  same.  There 
is  evidsntly  with  all  weak  oegativM  just  the  right  amount  of  light 
lo  print  them  with,  and  when  for  some  reason*,  such  as  an  over-deairo 
1)  get  s  print  in  a  hurry,  this  be  exessdeH,  ih^  resulting  print  is  sure 
J  .   i.iTMf.     In  mr  ;Tir'ir»  I  f'r-<|'»ii*lT  r-ro»  ir»ik  negntive*  to  what 


some  would  consider  an  exceedingly  ridiculous  extent,  and  for  this 
purpose  I  find  nothing  better  than  the  Eastman  stripping  skins ;  it 
is  wonderful  what  an  improvement  a  couple  of  these  films  will 
produce  when  printing  a  weak  negative  by  ordinary  daylight.  I 
know  of  cases  where  such  have  so  improved  negatives  that  some 
amateurs  deemed  so  hopelessly  poor  ss  to  entirely  discard  them,  hut 
when  such  were  printed  with  these  skins  laid  over  them,  the  results 
were  deemed  good  enough  for  exhibition. 

Into  the  suitability  of  my  chamber  for  printing  ordinary  bromide 
paper  or  xylonite  films  by  contact  I  need  not  enter.  I  mean  to  try 
the  latter  sheets  shortly  in  the  way  of  placing  the  same  in  the  ordinary 
dark  slide  of  my  camera,  and  reducing  Urge  and  enlarging  small-size 
negatives  on  the  aame  through  the  camera,  the  reaulta  of  wliich  I 
hope  to  duly  chronicle.  T.  N.  ABiUTaoMO. 


THE  EXPLOSION  OF  A  GAS  CTLINDEB. 
Tax  lameatable  catastrophe  which  occurred  at  the  Boeehill  Works  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  Oxygen  Company  is  of  so  mneh  oonoern  to  all  lanternists 
and  users  of  the  limelight,  that  anything  that  can  be  added  to  the  parti- 
culars published  respeeting  the  cause  ot  the  explosion  of  the  cylinder,  or 
as  to  aiUitional  pnoantiona  to  be  observed  to  prevent  uccidents  when 
using  oompreeaed  gas,  will  no  doubt  be  read  with  interest  just  now. 

In  most  of  the  reports  the  statement  is  made  that  the  cylinder  "  unao* 
eountably  "  exploded.  II  what  I  have  learnt  on  ^parently  good  authority 
is  eocreet,  the  Ant  imprsasion  as  to  bursting  through  weakness  ot  the 
vessel  ia  not  tha  eauae,  but  it  can  be  looked  for  in  the  fact  that  there  were 
"  aiir«d  "  gaaaa  in  the  qrlioder.  At  Brin's  London  Works,  for  some  time 
paat,  it  has  been  the  rule  to  empty  every  cylinder  by  opening  the  valve  in 
the  open  air,  and  allow  any  gas  therein  to  eaeape ;  hot  I  believe  I  am  right 
in  saying  that  it  was  not  invariably  the  ease  at  the  Boeehill  Works, 
Polmadia.  Than,  again,  the  plan  of  painting  hydrogen  cylinder  red  is  not 
quite  onivefial  yet,  and  aoma  cylinders  may  be  a  dark  brown  or  green, 
which  with  use  will  gat  mbbed  and  dirty,  and  look  like  black  or  could  ba 
mistaken  tor  black.  Bafore  the  Brin's  Oxygear  Company  arranged  with 
their  agents  io  open  every  cylinder  that  oama  to  the  Works  and  let  tha 
gas  eaeape,  a  eorioas  ineidant  ooeurred  that  led  to  an  explosion  while 
using  gas  bags  for  a  lanlarn  exhibition.  It  came  about  in  this  way :  A 
gentleman  had  a  steel  eylinder  containing  oxygen,  and  thinking  it  looked 
dingy  beside  hia  niee  apparatus  painted  it  red,  not  knowing  that  this 
eoloor  had  already  been  adopted  (or  hydrogen  cylinders,  and  when  the 
entertainment  was  over,  or  before  be  gave  another,  he  thought  he  would 
have  this  one  ftllad  and  another  eylinder  in  reserve,  and  so  sent  to  I.ondon 
for  ths  porpoae.  Wising  tha  eylinder  painted  red,  the  Company  naturally 
thooght  it  eontainad  l^dragaa,  and  so  filled  it  with  that  gas.  For  some 
reaaoa  the  next  time  gaa  waa  wanted  it  was  used  from  a  gas  bag,  aitd  the 
gaa  from  this  red  cylinder  helped  to  Oil  up  a  partially  filled  bag  of  oxygen, 
and  as  a  result  mixed  gases  where  in  the  bag.  The  lantern  operator 
put  his  apparatus  in  poaition  some  time  before  the  entertainment  was 
aononnoed  to  oommanoe,  and  thinking  he  would  see  all  was  in  order,  lit 
op.  Ha  aoon  found  something  was  not  quite  as  usual,  (or  there  was  a 
bluish  light  abont  the  flame,  and  before  be  oould  realuM  his  position  and 
get  to  torn  the  gas  off,  an  explosion  ooeurred,  and  he  was  thrown  with 
eonsiderable  violenee  eome  distance  up  the  room,  the  weighta  flying  abont 
-andlaing  considerable  damage,  besides  the  concussion  breaking  the  glass 
In  the  building.  After  recovering  himself  and  looking  carefully  into 
matters,  be  found  the  red  cylinder  contained  hydrogen,  and  so  bo  had 
iaadr<rt«it((]r  mixed  the  gates.  Here  was  an  aooiJent  with  bagt  that,  by 
ths  merest  fluke,  was  not  of  a  fatal  or  vary  serious  nature  to  the  operator 
or  audience  (i(  the  lighting  np  had  been  delayed  until  the  assembly  o(  the 
latter),  and  there(ore  it  points  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  an  abiolule 
nect'iity  tot  a  teat  always  to  be  applied  before  using  any  gas,  no  matter 
what  receptacle  oontains  it.  This  test  is  so  simple,  and  takes  so  little 
time,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  missed,  and  can  be  performed  with  perfect 
safety  by  Professor  Fleming's  explosive  gas  tester.  Some  of  the  tests 
snggested— such  as  indiarnbber  tubing  with  stopcooks  at  each  end — 
miffht  be  dangerous  owing  to  the  great  resistance  offered  for  a  fair  sab- 
stance  of  rubber  tubing  and  the  liability  o(  the  stopcock  being  blown  out 
with  violence.  The  resistance  must  .be  very  slight,  nuch  as  in  the 
Fleming  tester,  viz.,  the  thinnest  tissue  as  supplied  by  the  child's  toy 
balloons.  0(  coarse  one  o(  the  latter  would  do,  but  then  it  is  not  supplied 
with  the  oeoeeaaiy  pleasure  to  deliver  the  gas  properly,  and  there  is  a 
liability  (or  it  to  oontain  too  much  gai  (or  a  test  explosion,  should  the 
gases  be  mixed.  Any  one  who  has  heard  the  explosion  (rom  an  air 
balloon,  six  inches  or  so  diameter,  containing  mixed  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
in  the  moat  explosive  proportions,  will  bear  out  wluit  I  say,  that  the  test 
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^Doia  ba  with  ft  tmaU  quantity.  The  ftdTantage  of  Fleming's  test  is  that 
Inembcn  of  photographic  societies  or  audienceB  on  lantern  niglits  can  be 
Kunimwifl,  if  oeecssary,  before  the  views  are  exhibited  tliat  the  gases  iii 
the  veaaals,  cyUnders,  or  bags,  are  unmixed. 

To  sum  up,  I  say  that :  (1)  Every  cylinder  should  be  periodically  tested 
to  considerably  more  than  the  pressure  to  which  it  will  tver  be  filled,  and 
that  pressure  and  the  date  of  testing  put  on  the  vessel.  (2)  That  all  com- 
panies and  private  fillers  of  gas  vessels  should  empty  every  one  as  soon 
as  they  arrive  on  the  works,  the  same  as  Brin's  London  Company 
do.  (3)  That  besides  painting  the  vessels  a  distinctive  colour — viz. 
hydrogen,  red  ;  oxygen,  black  —  they  should  bear  in  most  legible  cha- 
racters a  label  showing  the  nature  of  the  gas—' '  Ox."  or  "  Hy."  (4)  Every 
cylinder  should  be  tested  prior  to  dispatch  from  the  works  or  agents,  and 
A  laM,  aniUd  and  over  the  nozzle,  beaiing  the  words,  "  Tested  and  con- 
taining "Hy."  or  "  Ox.,"  as  the  case  may  be,  with  the  date.  Given  these 
precautions,  I  think  we  should  feel  perfect  confidence  in  a  light  that  is  so 
convenient  and  has  been  so  successful,  and  helps  so  largely  to  popularise 
optical  lanterns  and  make  high-class  dissolving  view  entertainments 
possible  in  the  drawing  room  as  well  as  in  the  largest  hall. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  inquest  on  the  poor  foreman.  Bow,  who  lost 
his  life  at  the  Scotch  Works  will  bring  to  light  without  doubt  the  cause 
Of  the  explosion,  and  that  the  above  precautions,  or  some  others  that 
answer  the  same  purpose,  will  be  universally  adopted  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  similar  occurrences  to  the  minimum.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  premature 
to  hazard  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  firing  in  the  cylinder,  but  it 
may  have  been  from  the  heat  generated  by  compressing  the  gas  raising 
oil  or  some  inflammable  particle  in  the  valve  to  such  a  temperature  that  it 
took  fire,  and  being  fed  by  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  cylinder,  the  gas 
became  rarified  and  exerted  a  pressure  beyond  the  resisting  power  of  the 
cylinder,  and  hence  the  explosion.  This  surmise  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  cylinder  had  been  tested  to  the  regular  test  pressure 
(hydraulically)  of  one  and  a  half  or  two  tons  per  square  inch.  If  it  had 
not  been  tested,  then  of  course  the  explanation  is  more  simple,  and  the 
vessel  might  have  hurst  at  any  time  during  filling,  or  some  little  time 
af  er.  It  is  chemically  proved  that  mixed  hydrogen  and  oxygen  will  fire 
under  great  pressure  with  platina  or  partieles  of  iron. 

I  trust  something  will  be  done  for  the  widow  and  children  of  the  poor 
man  who  lost  his  Ufe  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  if  what  the 
Scotch  Company  have  to  pay  as  employers'  liability  compensation  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  case,  and  you  will  open  a  fund,  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
sabsoribe.  G.  B.  Bakeb. 


ON  CONTBOL  IN  THE  DENSITY  OF  NEGATIVES.* 
Chemistry  of  the  Changes.  The  action  of  Memiric  Chloride. — As 
mercuric  chloride  is  the  first  reagent  employed,  it  appeared  to  be  important 
to  discover  the  change  that  it  brings  about.  It  is  generally  stated  that 
when  mercuric  chloride  reacts  with  the  silver  of  the  image,  silver  chloride 
and  mercurons  chloride  result : — 

Ag-^HgCl2=HgCl-t-AgCl. 

As  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  record  of  a  specific  proof  of  the 
truth  of  this  reaction,  I  treated  a  quantity  of  pure  precipitated  silver  by 
grinding  it  with  mercuric  chloride  and  water,  and  repeating  the  grinding  at 
intervals  during  a  few  days.  The  product  was  washed,  and  consisted 
chiefly  of  a  pure  white  powder,  but  mixed  with  a  coarse  grey  powder  of 
probably  unacted-on  silver.  As  much  of  the  white  product  as  was  deemed 
advisable  was  separated  by  elutriation,  dried  at  steam  heat,  and  found 
analytically  to  contain  37'75  per  cent,  of  silver  chloride,  the  amount  needed 
by  the  above  equation  being  37'8G  per  cent.  This  result  was  confirmed 
by  other  methods,  such  as  the  quantity  of  mercury  salt  taken  up,  and  the 
weight  of  product  obtained  from  a  given  weight  of  silver ;  therefore  there 
is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  commonly  accepted  reaction  is  correct  so 
far  as  the  matter  of  proportion  goes.  The  properties  of  the  product,  how- 
ever, both  chemical  and  physical,  point  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  a 
mixture  of  the  two  chlorides,  but  a  definite  double  chloride.  This  matter 
is  still  under  investigation,  but  acting  in  the  light  of  evidence  already  to 
hand,  I  will  for  present  purposes  regard  ihe  substance  as  a  definite  com- 
pound, writing  the  equation  that  represents  its  production — 

Ag-t-HgCl,.-=HgAgCl„ 
and  postpone  any  further  consideration  of  the  matter. 

The  action  of  Sodium  Sulphite. — The  action  of  sodium  sulphite  upon 
mercurons  silver  chloride  is  commonly  stated  to  result  in  the  solution  of 
the  silver  chloride  and  the  roductioa  of  the  mercurons  chloride  to  the 
motalJi':  state.  This  I  believe  to  be  entirely  incorrect,  though  there  ap- 
pears to  be  sufficient  ground  for  having  provisionally  accepted  the  idea. 
*  Co  eludM  from  pn^-c  7:\ 


In  the  quotation  given  above  from  Dr.  Eder,  one  would  naturally  infer 
that  this  was  the  change,  and  test  books  of  chemistry  very  commonly 
state  that  sodium  sulphite  reduces  mercurons  chloride  to  the  metaL  It 
is  also  well  known  that  silver  chloride  is  dissolved  by  sodium  sulphite. 
But  the  reaction  before  us  is  not  equal  to  the  result  of  the  action  of  sodium 
sulphite  upon  mercuroua  chloride  and  silver  chloride  separately,  the  silver 
is  not  dissolved,  the  mercury  is  not  reduced,  and  the  sodium  sulphite, 
apparently,  does  not  play  the  part  of  a  reducing  agent. 

Concerning  the  action  of  sodium  sulphite  on  silver  chloride  alone,  there 
is  little  that  calls  for  lemark.  The  silver  chloride  is  dissolved,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  commonly  accepted  statement  that  a  double 
sulphite  is  produced  (or  perhaps  more  than  one). 

The  action  of  sodium  sulphite  upon  mercurons  chloride  has  been  studied 
conjointly  by  Dr.  Divers  and  Mr.  Schmidzu  (Journal  nf  the  Chemical 
Society,  xlix.,  533).  They  found  that  there  was  at  first  a  transient  black- 
ening due  to  the  formation  of  what  they  call  hypomercurosic  sulphite, 
and  formulate  thus :  Hg(SO.,)„Hg.,.  This  formula  halved  and  written 
empirically  becomes  identical  with  mercurons  sulphite,  HpmSO.j,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  conclusive  reason  why  the  production  of  this  compound 
should  not  be  expressed  by  the  simple  equation  2HgCl-i-Nn.,S0.,  ^Hg,SO.j 
+  2NaCl.  But  excess  of  sodium  sulphite  so  readily  attacks  the  mercury 
salt  that  it  cannot  be  prepared  by  taking  any  precautions  from  mercurous 
chloride,  the  final  products  of  the  change  being  mercuric  sodium  sulphite 
which  dissolves,  and  a  residue  of  metallic  mercury,  thus  : — 

Hg.SOa  +  Na.jS03  =  Hg  -h  Hg(NaS03)2. 
For  practical  purposes,  therefore,  the  action  of  sodium  sulphite  upon 
mercurous  chloride  may  he  stated  to  produce  mercuric  sodium  sulphite 
and  metallic  mercury,  and  the  whole  change  may  be  expressed  thus : — 

2HgCl  +  2N8.,S0.,  -  Hg(NaS03)s  -I-  Hg  -r  2NaCl. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  sodium  sulphite  does  not  play  the  part 
of  a  reducing  agent  at  all,  for  it  is  not  oxidised  ;  and  that  half  the  mercury 
is  dissolved,  the  other  half  remaining  as  metal.  I  have  confirmed  the 
truth  of  this  reaction  so  far  as  identifying  the  mercuric  sodium  sulphite 
in  the  solution  by  the  properties  it  is  stated  to  possess,  and  I  have  proved 
analytically  that  half  the  mercury  is  dissolved  and  that  the  other  half  re- 
mains as  metal.  If,  therefore,  it  were  possible  to  exchange  the  silver  image 
of  a  negative  for  mercury.it  would  not  be  possible  to  increase  the  amount  of 
metal  by  the  action  of  mercuric  chloride  followed  by  sodium  sulphite.  The 
contrary  of  this  has  been  stated  by  some  writers  on  photographic  subjects. 

The  action  of  sodium  sulphite  upon  mercurous  silver  chloride  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  investigated.  The  current  and  incorrect  idea  has  been 
referred  to  above.  My  investigation  of  the  reaction  is  not  yet  so  complete 
that  I  can  give  a  proved  equation  to  represent  it,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
further  work  will  discover  results  of  practical  interest  to  the  photographer. 
When  sodium  sulphite  reacts  upon  mercurous  silver  chloride,  the  whole 
of  the  chlorine  goes  into  the  .solution,  three-fourths  of  the  merciu^  and 
half  the  silver  are  also  dissolved,  and  one-foiu-th  of  the  mercury  and  half 
the  silver  remain  in  the  metallic  condition  to  form  the  image.  The  action 
may  be  represented  thus : — 

4HgAgCl2  =  3HgCl,  +  2AgCl  -f  Ag.Hg. 

1 ^ ^ 

DiHsolved  by  the  sodium 
salphice. 

The  AgjHg  remains  to  form  the  image,  and  the  mercuric  chloride  and 
silver  chloride  are  taken  up  and  doubtless  changed  by  the  sodium  sulphite 
in  a  way  that  might  easily  be  conjectured ;  but  as  I  have  not  yet  proved  by 
experiment  the  compounds  that  are  formed,  it  is  better  to  leave  it  an  open 
question  for  the  present.  I  have  also  proved  that  the  silver  and  mercury 
are  actually  present  in  the  above  proportion  in  a  negative  intensified  hy 
mercuric  chloride  followed  by  sodium  sulphite,  by  an  estimation  of  the 
metals  present  in  the  film.  It  will  be  observed  that  this  method  of  inten- 
sification results  in  an  exchange  of  half  the  silver  of  the  image  for  merctiry, 
four  atoms  of  silver  (4  Ag)  yielding  after  the  action  two  atoms  of  silver 
and  one  of  mercury  (Ag,Hg).  This  generally  results  in  a  slight  increase 
of  density,  but  not  always ;  it  appears  to  depend  upon  the  physical 
condition  of  the  film  and  its  image  whether  or  not  the  exchange  of  half 
the  silver  for  less  than  its  own  weight  of  mercury  (21G  :  200)  will  give 
increased  density ;  but,  personally,  1  have  found  that  there  is  an  inten- 
sification effect  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases. 

There  are  statements  concerning  this  method  of  intensification  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  confirm.  First,  that  by  repeating  the  operation  any 
density  can  be  obtained.  This  is  probably  the  assertion  of  a  mere 
theoretician  who  argued  from  false  premises.  I  have  repeated  the  process 
six  times  on  a  plate,  and  the  density  is  greatest  where  it  has  received  only 
one  treatment.  It  has  been  pointed  out  above,  that  so  far  as  meicury 
itself  is  concerned,  the  action  of  these  reagents  does  not  increase  its 
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qojuitlty.  Seooodl^.  that  a  nrgatire  istenrified  b;  this  process  may  be 
ndnoed  hy  immetsion  in  a  solntion  of  ■odiam  hTposnlphite.  I  hare 
mtnt  found  this  to  be  the  eaee,  eren  by  pnlaBeed  traatoent  (one  boor), 
nor  CiD  I  Me  any  leaaon  to  erpael  redoctiOB  imder  tbeae  einamalaiiees. 

Tba*  U  what  at  first  appears  to  be  an  anomalona  property  of  the 
imafle  iwafting  after  the  application  of  this  intensifier,  namely,  that  it  is 
iOTsriably  darkened  to  a  slight  extent  by  the  application  of  feiroas  oxalate 
to  it.  As  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  silver  in  sodium  unlphite,  as 
rhown  in  the  above  equation,  is  not  very  stable,  it  may  be  that  a  little 
■ilrer  chloride  remains  attached  to  the  image,  and  that  this  is  reduced  to 
the  MBtalMe  state  by  the  fem>ns  oxalate,  bat  the  fact  remains  that  even 
hj  )aulUHIii1  treatment  *ilh  freeh  sodium  snlphit<?  solntion  I  hare  been 
an^to  to  eliminate  whatever  it  is  thai  laaAi  to  thiselfeet. 

it  may  be  worth  while  reeordiUK  ban,  tfaU  if  meiwuuua  nlver  chloride 
and  aodfann  nlphite  are  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  tor  aome  days,  the 
naidoa  la  ehtsfly  silver  instead  of  Ag,Hg.  This  tact  hM  probably  no 
liholotrapliic  signiilcaaee. 

Tkt  mitUm  of  Ferrau  Oxalatt. — In  oidir  to  make  quite  stue  of  the  pro- 
msate  that  I  am  abont  to  reeommand,  I  have  proved  experimentally  that 
a  solntiao  of  ferron*  oxalate  redoeaa  belli  rilver  diloride  and  maiwuo'u 
chloride  to  the  mclaUie  atata;  aad  that  IwroiH  onUata  aolntioB  nmo«« 
■II  the  diloriDe  tnm  mawiuwia  rihcr  chloride  and  laavaa  the  whole  of 
both  the  metals  as  soeh. 

PucTicu.  McniaiM.— Tha  method  of  sstting  rootrol  in  density  that  I 
wish  moat  mftatly  to  reoooimend  to  Iboae  who  aim  at  Rettiac  good 
■eitatiTes  with  eertminty,  is  to  lake  can  that  in  deialupiuaiit  tiie  density 
of  deposit  never  exceeds  what  is  reqnired.  and  then  to  work  np  the  ncy 
livs  to  the  bart  condition  by  the  aetioa  of  mereorie  chloride  followed  by 
ferreos  oxalala.  npeating  diis  inoui  if  naeaaaaiy ;  or  if  the  intenaiflea- 
tioB  that  would  be  givaa  by  thaaa  laafUa  is  oonjaatniad  to  be  too  gnat. 
foBowias,  mder  aartaln  eonditiaaa.  tta  merenr  aolntion  with  sodium 
sMlphiU.  The  hnportant  mattsr  ia  that  avery  cflaet  shall  be  thoroogfa, 
that  areiy  aton  of  aOrar  in  Ota  nagatlta  May  be  acted  apon  tai  tha  same 
way  snd  to  tha  sams  tstant. 

I  flnt  raaowmanded  the  ma  of  maraarie  dilorida  followed  by  fenons 
oxalate  in  ISM.  in  the  FkMofrmftdc  Nrm$  (vol.  xtxii.,  p.  Ii4).  and  in 
my  fatraidartfo)!  lo  tkt  Sriemee  mid  I'rmtliee  e/  rhuiogmphg.  During  the 
lut  two  or  thiaa  yean  I  has*  had  >«weMaiable  experisswe  in  the  appitoa- 
tion  of  this  ptnceaa,  and  ooold  has*  slwwn  many  negatltaa  traatad  by  h, 
bat  aa  iar  aa  appmraaea  goea  it  ia  wwy  doabtftU  wbathar  any  one  could 
lllrtlin''*'  *  nsgatlTo  SB  ttttamtted  tniai  one  not  ehaagsd  attar  develop- 
ment. To  iBoatrate  the  eflaet,  I  have  traaled  vmriooa  iwta  of  a  thin 
Undaeape  aagativs.  which  faMMaa  aky.  aaa.  distaaea, 
and  tocagrovtnd*  np  to  toor  timaa, 
Tha  tolatiaw  Oat  it  ia  adviaaUa  to  Ma  ara.- 
1.  A  aatmalad  aolatiea  ol  manmia  aUarids.  to  wUah 
two  or  three  ewlia  aaBUmitiaa  of  atreag  hydradilaria  aeid  to  Mch  Hlia 
(or  half  a  diaakm  to  each  pint).  No  a— imiaw  ahieride  or  other  salt 
sh-iuld  be  added.  Tlxaa  is  no  need  to  ima  ■iiwiilu  hromida.  as  stated  by 
BnitoB  and  Lanrie,  nor  ia  the  aobaaqnant  espcenro  to  light  speeiSed  by 
theaa  gentlemen  at  all  ^a^nia^ta.  The  epamtioas  may  be  eairiad  on  by 
dayH|>it  cr  ^ight,  and,  indsed.  1  have  not  tonnd  it  niimesary  to  pay  any 
attention  whatever  to  the  Mgfat  that  tUls  open  tha  plata.  After  the 
mertnle  eUoride,  the  washing  anat.  be  thoniagh.  gincrmlly  abont  an 
hour  or  an  boor  and  a  halt,  with  riiiaitaiil  changes  of  water. 

S.  The  lerrtms  eaalata  is  eoavoiiently  prepared  by  adding  one  part  by 
volnine  of  a  saloratad  aeiotien  ef  fail  una  aolpbate  to  alioot  six  parte  1^ 
volume  of  a  satniMed  setoliea  of  nanlnl  potassium  oxalate.  The 
potassium  oialalt  may  be  jnet  aridiaad  with  oxalic  aeid,  but  aeid  tenda 
to  reteid  the  action  of  the  esalalab  Tha  eolation  may  be  oaad  weaker 
than  above,  but  then  it  aeto  mesa  alowly.  The  aation  of  tha  Unoot 
oxalate  is  letardod  if  aU  tha  aMreoia  dtlorida  is  net  washed  away  from 
tha  aigallri.  thon^b  tha  addition  el  mereorie  chloride  to  the  terroas 
«iaiate  aelntian  deaa  not  appwr  to  have  any  apprseiable  effeet  If  the 
•etioa  of  the  ienoas  oxalate  ia  made  nndoly  slow,  the  reduced  silver  and 
merenry  will  lend  to  wbitenees,  aa  b  aleo  the  case  in  a  very  slowly  dsve- 
leped  negative.  The  slaty  eoloor  of  tha  matals  produced  ia  estiama  eaaea, 
eapadally  at  the  gtaaa  side  of  the  flia,  mi^liad  ao  inespsriaoeed  operator 
to  awMtdsr  the  aetioa  of  the  tenons  oaalata  —•*-'*''"'.  althongh  the 

I.  Tha  suintiou  of  sodium  sulphite  may  vary  as  to  strength  within  wide 
Itasts }  a  flva  to  tsn  ps  cenL  eolation  ia  eoovenient.  ▲  little  aeid  should 
be  added  l«  it.  prelaiah^  ealpfaorane,  nntil  the  solution  ceases  to  give  a 
lo  a  dSnta  adntian  of  phenol  phihalsm.  Litmus  paper  is 
I  in  this  e«aa.  For  aiJianiy  waak  it  is  sofioienl  to  take  advaatage 
«f  the  tael.  that  if  a  good  eampie  of  erpatallfaad  eeAam  eolphiu  is  dis- 
aolvad  with  ana  Iheiisanilth  of  iu  wiigh*  of  aitiie  aeid,  the  alluli  ia  it 


will  probably  be  neutralised.  To  be  on  Uie  safe  side,  five  times  this 
amount  may  be  taken,  say  half  a  gramma  of  citric  acid  to  one  handred 
gimmmes  of  sodium  sulphite  (or  two  and  a  half  grains  of  acid  to  one  ounce  of 
sulphite).  It  is  a  mistake  to  sar  that  a  negative  should  be  only  just 
rinsed  after  treatment  with  mercuric  chloride  when  sodium  sulphite  is  to 
be  used.  The  washing  need  nnt  be  so  thorough  as  in  other  cases,  but  the 
more  complete  it  is  the  more  rapidly  will  the  sulphite  produce  its  effect. 

We  have  already  seen  that  mercuric  chloride,  followed  by  sodium  sul- 
phite, will  not  add  to  a  mercury  image,  the  operation  leaving  exactly  as 
much  mercury  as  there  was  originally;  and  as  the  effect  of  mercnric 
chloride  followed  by  ferrous  oxalate  is  simply  to  accumulate  mercury  upon 
the  original  silver  of  the  negativs,  the  intensifying  action  of  the  sulphite 
method  becomes  inappreciable  after  two  or  three  applications  of  the 
oxalate  method.  This  gives  an  additional  unoertainty  as  to  the  intensi- 
^ng  effect  of  mercnric  chloride  followed  by  eodinm  sulphite ;  but  the 
small  amoimt  of  added  denaty  given  by  this  method  is  often  valuable, 
and  the  piimses  has  this  advantage,  that  if  it  does  no  good  it  does  no 
harm,  tor  the  negative,  attar  a  thorough  washing,  is  just  as  amenable  to 
the  mereai^  and  tarroos  oxalate  as  if  Uie  sulphite  had  not  been  used. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  reducing  power  (using  the  expression  in  a 
chemical  sense)  of  the  image  is  lessened  by  the  application  of  mercurio 
ehlnide  and  sodiom  ealphite,  the  Ag,Hg  being  able  to  Uke  to  itaalt  only 
three  atoms  of  lueiwuy  hgr  one  applioatioo  ol  merourio  chloride  and 
iemae  onalata,  while  tha  original  ionr  atoms  of  silver  could  take  four 
atoma  of  mareory.  Bat  tha  diflarenee  in  dansi^  given  by  mercury  and 
ferreos  oxalate  when  applied  to  a  negative  befufo  and  after  the  use  of  the 
sulphite  method  is  not  practically  appreciable. 

I  had  hoped  to  have  bean  ahb  to  give  a  more  or  laaa  esaot  idea  of  the 
densitiee  of  negatives  aa  varied  by  such  treatmaata  as  have  been  described, 
bat  the  vianal  opacity  aomatimes  proves  different  from  the  retardation  of 
printing  preeasaaa.  It  appears  that  this  may  alw^a  be  so ;  but,  whether 
or  not,  it  ia  wrong  in  principle  to  attempt  to  eetimate  one  effect  by  the 
nisaaiiiaiiiaiit  of  another  when  the  two  are  not  of  neceesity  proportional. 
I  have  toond  aleo  that  the  increase  of  printing  density  produoed  by  the 
same  operation  variee  eomawhat  according  to  the  auditions  under  which 
the  ehaagee  are  eSaeted.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  in  practical  lan- 
guage that  one  traetmant  with  mercuric  chloride  and  ferrous  oxalate 
generally  about  doablee  the  opacity ;  that  after  a  second  treatment  the  re- 
sult is  abont  equal  to  that  produoed  by  the  application  of  mercurio  chloride 
followed  by  ammonia  upon  the  original  negative ;  and  that  mercuric 
chloride  and  aodium  sulphite  on  the  original  givea  a  density  about  half 
way  between  the  origiaal  and  that  treated  onoe  by  the  oxalate  method. 

Doobtlees,  if  the  manner  of  controlling  density  here  advocated  is 
adopted  some  opemtan  will  find  troables;  and  in  order,  as  far  a^ 
possible,  to  fcrowam  thoae  who  appear  to  have  a  predisposition  to  fail,  I 
have  endeavoorad  to  diaeovar  all  the  drawbacks  that  beset  the  operations. 
If  the  plate  darkans  very  slowly  under  lbs  ferrous  oxalate,  and  the 
oxalate  is  not  unduly  dilute  or  acid,  the  washing  nftar  the  mercury  «ialt 
has  been  insufficient ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  remarked  tliat 
ferrous  oxalate  is  much  slower  in  action  than  ammonia  or  sodium  sul- 
phite. If  the  Anishad  negative  has  a  black-looking  stain  npon  it,  the 
terroiu  oxalate  baa  not  been  washed  away,  and  a  further  WAshing  will 
rectify  it.  The  removal  of  the  excees  of  mercuric  chloride  is  greatly 
facilitated  if  the  mercury  solution  is  ponred  off  when  the  glass  side  of 
the  film  is  grey,  then  a  suiBcient  quantity  of  the  solntion  is  probably  in 
ttavttkfl  to  complete  the  bleaching.  It  is,  however,  important  to  make 
the  bleaching  thorough  in  the  end,  if  a  truly  proportional  effect  is  sought 
after. 

The  minor  advantages  of  the  use  of  the  methods  recommended  might 
be  set  out  in  a  formidable  list.  There  is  no  tendency  to  frill,  even  with 
repeated  treatmenta,  the  operations  are  clean,  the  negative  is  in  no  way 
stained,  the  shadows  are  not  choked  up.  and  the  lights  do  not  lose  their 
gradation ;  the  operationa  are  reliable,  and  the  results  are  permanent. 
In  order  to  teat  this  last  matter,  I  heated  an  amalgam  of  silver,  con- 
taining an  equal  number  of  atoms  of  each  metal,  at  the  temperature  of 
faoiliog  water  for  about  twelve  hours,  with  occasional  weighing,  and  found 
that  dhe  volatilisation  of  the  mercury  gave  a  loss  equal  to  nearly  one  part 
in  two  himdred  per  hour — indicating  a  want  of  permanence.  But  a  part 
of  a  developed  pUte  that  had  been  intensified  by  the  mercurio  chloride 
and  tanoas  oxalate  method  until  it  probably  contained  more  than  ten 
times  as  much  mercury  as  silver,  after  heating  in  a  steam  oven  for  six 
days  (forty  hours),  showed  no  sign  of  diminished  density  either  on  a 
varnished  or  an  unvarnished  part.  The  density,  indeed,  seems  rather 
incs eased  by  the  treatment,  and  this  may  t>e  due  to  a  ahiiukage  of  the 
film  brought  abont  by  the  prolonged  heating.  Thus  the  gelatine  confers 
aa  extraordinary  permanence  upon  the  otherwise  slightly  volatile 
mercury.     It  may  be  noted  as  a  fact,  though  hardly  an  advantage,  that 
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after  intensification  by  the  methods  adTocated,  a  negative  is  as  amenable 
to  intensification  by  many  and  probably  by  all  other  processes  as  it  was 
originally ;  but  the  greatest  advantage  of  all  is  that  these  processes  enable 
the  photographer  to  work  step  by  step  up  to  the  density  he  desires,  with 
the  fall  conviction  that  the  character  of  the  gradation  of  the  negative  is 
not  altered.  Cbapuan  Jones,  F.I.C,  F.G.S. 


PBACTICAL  INTEBPBETATI0N3  OF  THE  LAW  OF  CONJUGATE 

FOOL 
[A  Paper  read  at  the  Camera  Clnb  and  published  in  its  Journal.] 
The  law  of  conjugate  foci  is  one  of  the  few  simple  laws  that  occur  in  the 
subject  of  optics.  In  its  application  to  the  use  of  photographic  lenses  it 
is  still  more  simplified  in  that  converging  lenses,  or  lenses  forming  real 
images  only,  come  nnder  consideration.  Its  main  application  is,  with  a 
given  lens,  to  determine  distances  on  either  side  of  its  optical  centre  for 
positions  of  object  and  image,  for  enlargements  and  reductions.  There 
is  a  fnrther  application  which,  I  think,  has  not  hitherto  been  considered 
to  much  practical  purpose — viz.,  the  application  of  the  law  to  angular 
vision. 

The  first  and  essential  accurate  measurement  necessary  is  the  absolute 
focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  when  this  is  known  the  interpretations  of  the 
law  are  readily  understood.  In  The  Bkitish  Journal  of  PHOffOORAPHV 
for  this  year  I  have  given  one  of  the  simplest  methods  to  determine  this. 
And  one  that  can  be  carried  out  in  an  ordinary  room ;  for  this  reason  I 
think  it  will  become  a  popular  one. 

To  describe  the  law  of  conjugate  foci  by  reference  to  Fig.  l,f-=xy. 
For  all  practical  purposes  this  is  the  only  equation  involved.  The  square 
of  the  focus  for  a  given  lens  is  a  constant,  and  the  distance  y  beyond  the 
focus  for  parallel  rays  on  one  side,  multiplied  by  the  distance  beyond  the 
focus  for  parallel  rays  on  the  other  side,  is  also  constant.  Again,  what- 
ever the  proportion  of  the  focus  y  be,  x  will  be  that  number  of  times  the 
focus.  If  we  have  a  10"  lens,  the  square  of  its  focus  =  100",  if  y  =  5",  x 
must  =  20".  In  other  words,  i/ being  half  the  focus,  a:  will  be  twice  the 
focus,  or  generally  if  y  =  J  the  focus,  x=F«  times  the  focus.  Again,  the 
same  figures  represent  the  proportions  for  the  sizes  of  image  and  object, 
and  as  the  positions  of  the  conjugate  points  0  and  I  are  always  inter- 
changeable, the  distances  found  for  the  case  of  reduction  are  identical 
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w.th  those  for  a  case  of  enlargement,  but  reversed  as  regards  their  posi- 
tions from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens.  Putting  the  law  in  this  simple 
form,  one  sees  the  reason  at  once  for  the  rule  of  thumb  containing  the 
expression  "plus  one  "-viz.,  for  a  given  reduction  with  any  lens  the 
u[T".  "-^f^  »i>J'^tfrovi  lens  is  the  number  of  times  ;;<«,  one,  multiplied 
by  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  ;  and  the  distance  of  the  screen  from  lens  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  number  of  timea  plus  one,  multiplied  by  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  and  vice  verso  for  a  given  enlargement 

A  simple  graphic  method  to  illustrate  this  equation  is  contained  in  the 
property  of  lines  drawn  within  the  curcumference  of  a  circle  (see  Fig  2) 
Praw  two  lines  at  right  angles ;  on  one  line  measure  off  the  focal  length  of 
1.08  say  20  inches  F  C  or  FC.     On  a  hue  at  right  angles  to  this  measure 
o3  the  proportion  of  this  (20  inches)  you  wish  to  enlarge  or  reduce,  say 


four  times  ;  20  inches  divided  by  4  is  5  inches ;  measure  this  distance  on 
this  other  hne  CI,  and  complete  a  circle  which  shall  cut  both  these 
points.  To  do  this,  join  the  two  points  F  I,  or  F'l,  bisect  the  line  joining 
them,  and  upon  this  erect  another  perpendicular.  Where  this  perpen- 
dicular cuts  the  line  1 0  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  sought.  Complete  the 
circle.  C I  is  the  distance  corresponding  to  y  and  C  0,  the  distance  cor- 
responding to  X  as  in  Fig.  1,  or  here  y  given  =  5  inches,  x  will  be  found 
to  be  80  inches ;  adding  the  focus  to  each  quantity — distance  of  object 
=  100  inches  from  optical  centre  of  lens,  and  25  inches  =  distance  of 
image  from  optical  centre  of  lens. 

Generally  the  equivalent  focus,  or  focus  for  parallel  rays,  is  the  mean 
proportional  between  the  distances  made  up  by  the  differences  of  the 
two  conjugate  points  from  the  equivalent  focus  measured  on  the  corre- 
sponding sides  of  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens. 

Graphic  methods  based  on  this  law  are  numerous,  and  the  Camera 
Club  has  several  in  its  possession ;  they  are  certainly  pretty,  although, 
the  law  being  so  simple,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  employ  them. 

The  application  that  I  wish  to  dwell  on  chiefly  is  one  whereby  in  using 
the  camera  with  the  sensitive  film,  ready  to  be  exposed  by  the  release  of 
the  shutter,  one  is  enabled  to  know,  not  only  what  amount  of  subject 
will  be  received  on  the  film  itself,  but  also  when  the  object  wished  to 
be  focussed  for  is  in  the  focus.  I  believe  the  only  satisfactory  method 
hitherto  adopted,  in  which  there  is  a  proper  field  of  view,  is  by  employing 
a  pair  of  cameras  with  lenses  of  identical  foci,  similar  to  the  method  of 
using  one  side  of  the  stereoscopic  camera.  This,  of  course,  enables  the 
whole  field  of  view  to  be  visible,  and  also  accurate  focussing  is  a  simple 
matter.  It  has  the  objections  of  being  cumbersome  and  expensive.  I 
am  aware  that  another  method  of  a  similar  nature  has  been  attempted, 
in  which  the  finder  is  a  smaller  lens,  bearing  a  regular  definite  ratio  in 
focus  to  the  lens  employed  to  take  the  picture,  and  is  mounted  on  the 
side  or  top  of  the  main  camera,  and  has  a  system  of  multiplying  or 
dividing  wheels,  so  that  the  movement  of  the  main  camera  back  itself 
produces  a  corresponding  proportional  movement  in  the  finder,  and  focus 
is  obtained  in  this  way.  It  is  a  nice  piece  of  apparatus,  but  is,  of  course, 
a  very  difficult  one  to  construct,  in  that  an  exact  convenient  proportion 
as  regards  the  ratio  of  the  smaller  lens  to  the  larger  one,  and  a  similar 
proportion  in  the  movement  by  the  wheels,  is  a  difficult  matter.  Another 
complicated  method,  although  it  is  very  ingenious,  has  been  described  by 
a  gentleman  in  France,  M.  Berthon,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
I  would  refer  to  his  paper  on  the  subject. 

I  have  heard  from  him  that  he  has  elaborated  this,  but  he  does  not 
wish  me  to  describe  his  method  fully ;  but  the  principle  is  the  same  as 
that  he  has  already  described,  and  consists  of  two  arms  of  a  compass, 
which  are  made  to  open  to  their  full  extent  when  the  nearest  object  ever 
likely  to  be  taken  with  the  camera  is  focussed  for,  and  they  are  quite 
closed  when  the  lens  receives  very  distant  objects,  or  is  in  focus  for  parallel 
rays.  Tlie  compass  is  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  camera,  with  the  eye  in 
a  fixed  position,  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  arms  being  communicated 
by  movement  of  the  lens ;  and  M.  Berthon  maintains  that  very  little 
practice  will  make  this  instrument  a  very  valuable  aid  as  a  focus  finder. 
The  arms  of  the  compass  closed  then  correspond  to  parallel  rays,  or  the 
camera  back  is  set  for  parallel  rays,  and  as  any  nearer  conjugate  point  is 
focussed  for,  these  arms,  opening  more  and  more,  will  give  an  object 
which  was  a  point  at  the  extreme  distance  an  appreciable  angle,  becoming 
larger  and  larger  the  nearer  such  a  subject  approaches  the  camera.  The 
application  is  one  of  practice ;  for  example,  if  a  man's  figure  is  at  the 
nearest  distance  that  will  ever  be  chosen,  and  the  compass  arms  are  made 
just  to  include  this  figure  in  the  visible  angle,  the  farther  a  man  recedes 
from  the  camera  the  less  angle  will  be  included,  and  as  the  lens  is 
shortened  in  focus  the  arms  of  the  compass  will  become  nearer  to- 
gether, and  when  they  just  include  the  man  at  any  given  distance  you 
are  aware  that  the  lens  is  in  focus  upon  the  screen.  Of  course  it  is  a 
question  of  practice,  various  well-known  objects  being  gauged  in  this 
way,  and,  as  in  most  moving  life,  one  or  other  of  these  objects,  such  as  a 
man,  a  horse,  a  dog,  d-c,  is  pretty  well  sure  to  be  present  for  determining 
the  focus  required. 

If  the  amount  of  subject  visible  in  the  object  focussed  for  is  not  large, 
a  method  mentioned  by  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  in  The  British  Jocrnal 
Almanac  is  admu-ably  adapted.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  construct 
lenses  of  different  forms  of  identically  the  same  focus,  and  the  method 
described  by  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  is  a  means  of  obviating  this  difficulty,  in 
that  by  employing  two  lenses,  both  of  which  are  rather  less  than  double 
the  focus  of  the  phonographic  combination,  separated  a  little  distance  the 
one  from  the  other,  a  position  will  be  found,  when  these  two  combined 
lenses,  with  this  certain  separation  between  them,  will  give  accurately  the 
focus  of  the  optical  combination.  By  applying  then  an  ordinary  eyepiece, 
and  fixing  the  telescope  on  top  of  the  camera,  an  object  can  be  picked 
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out  T«i7  leearately,  Um  aye  end  of  Um  taiMOope  moring  with  tha  back 
of  tha  eamera.  I  baT«  broogbt  ona  uuualiiielad  on  thU  prineipla  to  ihow 
TOO,  tha  obioet  ^aM  beiog  ordinarf  ipartaela  lanaaa.  Of  eonne  an 
inatnnaant  of  lUa  Baton,  if  made  on  tha  priadpla  daaeribed  hj  the  late 
Pnfaaaer  Barlow,  with  a  pnperljr  aehtomatiaad  objael  glaaa,  and  inctcad 
of  ■'w?4hf  posttiva  objeet  gUai  a  nagativa  adtroinatio  lena,  known  aa  the 
"  Badow  lana,"  in  the  plaee  of  tha  nooad  ipaetaele  lena,  is  a  yerj  perfect 
appaiatiM  optieally.  bat,  aa  I  have  iodieatad,  it  has  the  drawback  of  a 


Tha  bat  application  of  the  law  of  eoajogate  foci  that  I  with  to  call 
TOUT  attoirtion  to  is  another  and  simida  toim  of  finding  the  focos,  as  well 
as  showing  at  the  same  time  what  is  on  tha  screen,  and  yoa  haTe  bafore 
TOO  aa  instrument  to  illastrate  the  iaveBlion.  This  eonstnwtiao  is 
dspandenk  opon  the  constant  angle  fonnad  at  the  edge  of  a  lenaiaceiTiag 
paimUal  nya  to  its  aqniralant  tocoa.  This  is  a  constant,  or  no  enor  is 
maaanriWsi  so  long  as  the  focna  ia  giaslar  than  the  apertare.  and  in  all 
pholagrapkio  liaea  thia  eoaditioo  ia  aaaialained.  In  Fig.  8,  tha  bar  A  B 
is  so  ofdinar;  mla  gradoatad  and  pifolad  at  A,  the  bar  B  at  right  angiea 
toit  can  be  set  to  tha  aeeurataeqniralaotloeaaof  thalans.  Thadiagonal 
bar  A  C  is  also  piroted  at  A 

The  bar  B  C  is  fiiad  at  right  aoglea  to  the  bar  AB,  then  rapraaenting 
tha  sami-apartnra  of  tha  snpposad  laaa  of  the  tame  focos  as  that 
aiplainad. 

If  Ikia  ia  aaida  aaauiataty— tha  apartva  of  the  lana— tha  nanlt  in 
foaoariaff  will  ka  aociael.  Bows«ar,  tha  error  in  compariaoa  ia  so  alight 
(or  an  Imaginary  larger  apartva  than  thai  of  tha  lens  itself  ia  pratUeal 
>ut,  that  it  ia  immaterial  anlcas  tha  aiaggsiation  ia  this  raapeet  ba  vary 
giaafe  Tha  bar  A  B  whan  sat  ia  panUM  to  the  axis  of  tha  laaa,  and  tha 
Pit.  3. 


bar  B  C  of  eootaa  al  rlgfat  aaglaa  to  thai  In  tha  eroaa-har  A  C  tbart  is 
the  slot  in  whieh  a  pin  twU  to  tha  aaaaara  back  can  slide  whea  tha  back 
is  morad.  70*  gnsitar  aiauiaay  and  to  maiotain^pvallaUam,  a  bar  ean 
ba a4i«stadfaf«U«f  lo  ACwAra  ttt  loltm  ttm<t  ratio  tfftrtur*  lo/ocu 
of  tha  laaa  ampleyad.  oraaBCistoAB.aadthia  sseoed  bar  alottad  and 
earriad  by  tha  pin  at  C. 

Two  small  Aaden  aia  piaaad  at  tha  aaaara  baek,  tha  ona  moring  with 
tha  baek  atthatopofthapia  at  C,  tha  other  aaooatad  axiall;  oo  the 
barABatB.  For  parallel  <aya  tha  inaft  oa  the  seiaee  is  in  (ocas,  and 
m  both  Tiew  aastars  tha  aaaia  obfiel  appears  centrally  oa  tha  plate  of 
both.  If  it  ba  laqoirad  to  faeiia  aoaia  aanrer  objaet.  by  wheeling  oot  tha 
eamaia  back,  the  pio  at  C  paaaaa  aloag  tha  slot  ia  tha  croaa-bar,  and 
thnwathabar  ABinwarda,peiatiagto«ardaaomanaararoi4eot.  When 
aa  abject,  tbaa.  it  in  tha  aMtia  ol  both  ricw  malara.  yoa  are  aasored 
that  tha  laaa  itaaU  ia  ia  faeaa  oa  the  stMen.  T.  B.  OAixaaTxa. 

[Mr.  DaDnayar  infonna  tu  that  the  diagrams  by  which  this  paper 
ki  illnatntad  moM  oaly  be  coaaalbuJaa  rough  and  saggaatire  rather 
than  oooplato  aad  elaborate.  Ha  pnaisea  to  aopplj  oa  with  mora 
parfaet  diawimi  ihoaU  saeh  ha  found  desirable.— Ed.] 


THE  NEW  BOLLABLB  TBASaPAIlENT  FILif. 
[A  Faa»  raa  Mara  tka  OiaamOlah,  IMi  pnblUk*!  la  Ita  Joarnal.'] 
yUkTtMxm  Aaaoc*  aaid,  ia  Ua  aany.  A  Omld*  (■>  Knttiik  Literature,  "For 
myself,  I  lament  nothing  OMta  ia  oar  aalaal  inttmction  than  its  molti- 
lonaity— a  moltifonaity,  too  otltB,  of  Um  direction  and  nsalass  laboar. 
I  damia  ncthiag  so  mnab  lo*  it  aa  gwatir  oniformity,  hot  oniformity 
fai  good.  Kotfaiag  ia  taa^  wall  avapl  what  is  known  familiarly  and 
taagMoflaa.  Tha  Orerta  oaad  to  aay,  •  Oivc  at  a  ilne  thing  two  or  three 
timaa  orar ;'  and  they  ware  right.'* 

I  imi  thai  joa  win  not  gathar  tram  aiy  ose  of  Hr.  Arnold's  eoncisa 
laagoagi  that  I  deaire  to  vpaar  bsigfa  yoa  in  the  rt'><<  of  teacher,  or  that 
I  bata  piapaiad  (or  your  adiiVatiea.  aa  the  Greeka  said,  "  a  fine  thing," 
(or  ao^iag  aoold  be  forthcr  tlaa  a^  iatantioni.  The  inbject  onder 
eoaridaraUoa  ia  one  which,  ia  my  opiaioa,  has  toffered  moch  from  molti- 
tormity,  too  oflaa  of  falsa  direetioa  aad  otelcM  laboar,  and  I  ean  traty 
lay  that  I  daaira  aothiag  so  moeh  (or  it  aa  oniformity. 

tnNlMi  al  Bnglaad's  bast  writan  haa  aaid,  in  recognition  of  the  ralaa 
d  Uttla  tUagl,  "  Oar  maatal  bntiaiaa  ia  earriad  on  mooh  in  tha  tame 


way  aa  the  bosiness  of  the  State— a  great  deal  of  hard  work  is  done  by 
agents  who  are  not  acknowledged.  In  a  piece  of  machinery,  too,  I  believo 
there  is  also  often  a  small  annoiieeaUe  wheel  which  has  a  great  deal  to- 
do  with  the  motion  of  the  large  obvions  ones." 

With  the  advent  of  the  roUable  transparent  films  we  are  entering  npon 
a  new  era  in  photography,  which  has  been  anticipated  for  many  years  aa 
the  nataral  seqnenoe  of  methods  lacking  more  or  leas  well-recognised 
reqairemants,  for  whether  it  be  trne  or  not  that  no  great  invention  ever 
comes  to  ns  nnheralded,  oertainlv  no  demand  of  modern  times  was  ever 
more  imperative  and  persistent  than  that  there  shoald  be  some  trans- 
parent inbttitate  (or  glass  for  the  photographic  negative.  We  may  as- 
snme  that  it  is  qaite  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  various  methods 
which  have  been  proposed,  or  which  have  assumed  a  more  or  less  tangible 
form ;  but  probably  no  one  will  af&rm  that  any  of  these  films  ever  as- 
tamed  any  commercial  importanoe  imtil  the  Eastman  Company  issued 
simultaneously  a  film  and  a  practical  means  of  expoaing  the  tame.  In 
fact,  to  doaely  allied  is  a  film  witli  its  method  of  exposnre,  that  really 
the  two  things  tboald  not  be  considered  apart,  (or  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  moment  the  support  of  a  lenaitive  surface  beoomes  flexible,  mechani- 
cal dilBetiities  oectir  whieh  mutt  be  met,  and  that  effectaally,  or,  no 
matter  how  perfect  the  flexible  Sim  might  be  intrinsically  for  picture 
making,  it  certainly  could  never  be  considered  a  suitable  negative 
material. 

To  the  student  who  patiently  searches  the  records  of  the  past  for  some- 
avidanea  that  tha  early  workers  in  photogi^hy  were  really  imbued  with 
a  deeire  to  solve  this  prohlam  of  a  flexible  film,  the  result  it  most  disap- 
pointing, and  yet  fall  of  deep  interest.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  sub- 
ject woald  have  taeeived  BMre  special  attention  had  it  not  been  that  the 
entire  art  was  young,  and  the  enormous  advances  made  within  a  tew 
years  of  Dagnarre's  diaeoawy,  with  the  magnifioent  vista  of  possibilities 
whieh  aaeh  inonaadlng  Aaaga  refaaled,  distracted  tha  attention  of  experi- 
aaalan  Item  wtiat  has  tiaoe  been  thought  by  some  to  be  the  philosopber'a 
itoaa  ol  photography. 

Na4  that  tha  idea  of  a  flexible  film,  or  even  a  means  of  exposing  the 
■uaa,  is  not  avidant  in  many  old  rseords,  itill  more  the  idea  of  a  roller 
slide,  tha  obviooa  and  only  means  of  oorrectly  a4|>oaing  films,  was  more 
or  less  plainly  fixed  in  tha  minds  of  many  thoughtful  men. 

Some  of  theae  idcaa  took  tangible  shape,  and  much  good  work  was 
dona  with  very  iadiflaraat  matenals  and  appliances.  Still,  no  real  solu- 
tion of  the  pcoblam  aa  a  whole  can  ba  claimed  by  any  one,  unless  tho 
New  BoUable  Transparrnt  Film  of  the  Eastman  Company,  in  oonnexion 
with  their  appaistes  for  exposing  the  same,  can  ba  said  to  completely 
solve  Aix  the  difflenltiaa. 

It  is  therefore  with  DO  small  maasnre  of  peraooal  difBdenoe  that  I  ap- 
proach a  subject  foil  of  the  utmost  importance  and  significance  for  tha 
future  of  photography,  by  the  utatcment  that,  in  the  advent  of  the  roUable 
transparent  film,  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  era,  the  end  of  which  no 
man  ean  foretell,  but  which  has  all  the  features  of  great  power  and 
potency  for  tha  artanakin  of  photographic  and  many  allied  methods. 

I  say  diflldanee,  for  my  association  with  this  special  department  of  the 
art  has  broogbt  ne  into  intimate  contact  with  to  many  photographers 
from  all  parts  o(  the  world,  that  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  a  very 
large  nomber  of  thoae  elements  necessary  (or  the  snocess  o(  any  human 
tchasM  term  to  lie  quite  oottitle  of  the  influence  which  should  attach  to 
anything  taid  or  anything  dona  by  thoae  whose  exceptional  and  varied  ex- 
panM^at  least  qnali(y  thair  ttatamenta  and  acts  (or  a  re8peet([il  hearing. 
-^Wlweition  of  the  Eastman  Company,  as  vendors  of  films  and  film 
appaiatns  in  all  parta  of  the  worl>l.  has  made  them  the  recipients  of  a 
maas  o(  information  and  data  relating  to  this  subject  utterly  unknown  to 
any  one  but  themitelvcs,  the  results  o(  which  might,  however,  be  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  photographers  i(  they  would  but  accept  them  in 
the  same  qiirit  witli  which  they  are  offered.  May  we,  there(ore,  before 
we  take  leave  of  a  period  which  will  soon  be  considered  historical,  at  least 
Klean  tome  teed-whcat  tnm  a  patt  whieh  I  am  only  too  ready  to  admit 
oontaint  moch  chaiT. 

It  it  said  that  history  repeats  itself,  and  in  the  itaying  no  sadder  com- 
mentary ooald  be  made  on  the  wilfulness  of  mankind,  for  if  we  be  intelli- 
gent (actors  of  a  civiliaad  and  progressive  community  we  should,  so  to 
ipeak,  fortify  ourMlves  by  retrospective  vision.  It  is,  therefore,  in  thia 
connexion  tliat  I  venture  again  to  mention  that  brtr  noir  of  photography 
—the  stripping  film.  Thia  film,  the  construction  of  which  was  along  the 
lines  of  requirements  suggested  by  a  knowledge  of  what  was  necessary, 
modified  by  what  was  then  possible,  had  in  its  own  intrinsic  merits  all 
the  possibilities  of  a  great  future.  It  was  coated  npon  the  purest  of  paper, 
made  especially  for  tha  purpose.  The  film  was  isolated  from  the  paper 
during  its  wet  and  absorbent  condition  by  a  substratum  o(  soluble  gela- 
tine, selected  with  the  greatest  care  to  ensure  absolute  inertnees.    When 
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diy  it  was  exposed,  and  afterwards  developed,  fixed,  and  washed,  where- 
upon the  temporary  paper  backing  was  removed  and  a  clean  substantial 
backing  of  gelatine  snbstitnted,  which  became  a  permanent  part  of  the 
negntire. 

The  instructions  accompanying  each  packet  of  these  films  were  clear 
and  explicit ;  they  were  from  time  to  time  varied  and  enlarged  upon  as 
experience  accumulated,  in  order  to  make  the  public  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  few  salient  features  necessary  to  success.  Both  in  America  and 
in  England  public  and  private  demonstrations  were  given  free  of  cost  to 
any  one  who  evinced  any  desire  to  know  anything  of  the  process,  whether 
he  was  a  user  of  the  film  or  even  avowedly  did  not  intend  to  be.  The 
value  of  the  roller  slide  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  process  was  en- 
larged upon,  and  the  functions  of  its  several  parts  described  in  detail,  and 
yet  what  has  been  the  result  of  this  enoimous  expenditure  of  time, 
money,  and  energy  ? 

First. — We  find  a  predisposition  to  nse  developers  that  contained  in 
themselves  all  the  elements  necessary  to  cause  the  soluble  substratum  to 
loosen  its  hold  upon  the  insoluble  film. 

Second. — A  persistent  use  of  developers  which  had  exactly  the  opposite 
effect,  i.e.,  to  tan  or  render  the  substratum  in  part  or  wholly  insoluble, 
and  thus  prevent  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  image-bearing  film. 

Third. — We  find  the  films  left  in  water  overnight  during  summer  tem- 
peratures, which  caused  the  substratum  to  decompose  and  to  give  up  its 
otherwise  willing  prisoner. 

Fourth. — Others  who  used  developers  more  in  accordance  with  the 
clearly  explained  requirements,  but  who  insisted  on  drying  their  films  be- 
fore stripping,  whereupon  any  otherwise  innocent  tendency  of  the  sub- 
stratum to  become  insoluble  was  aggravated  into  a  seribus  danger. 

Fifth. — Those  who  from  motives  of  economy  or  otherwise  persisted  in 
purchasing  their  indiarubbcr  substratum  from  people  who  had  no  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  success  of  the  process,  but  on  the  contrary  were  most 
earnest  in  condemning  it. 

Sixth. — Those  who  regaled  themselves  by  lighting  their  pipes  daring 
the  process  of  soaking  the  stripping  skin  and  then  complained  that  the 
wet  gelatine  became  an  unmanageable  mass. 

Seventh. — Those  whose  natural  impatience  impelled  them  to  remove 
the  negative  from  its  temporary  glass  support,  "  just  to  se.e  if  it  was  dry," 
instead  of  adopting  the  more  rational  course  of  ascertaining  by  their 
sense  of  feeling  the  condition  (which,  assuming  all  the  other  processes  to 
be  perfectly  performed,  was  of  the  most  vital  and  final  importance). 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  were  some  serious  elements  of  failure 
in  the  stripping  film,  which  under  adverse  conditions  were  exaggerated, 
and  which  were  greatly  to  be  deplored,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  these 
conditions  seldom  occurred  excepting  in  violation  of  often  and  repeated 
warnings.  So  sure  was  the  Eastman  Ciompany  of  the  intrinsic  value  of 
this  process,  that  they  put  themselves,  both  in  England  and  America,  at 
the  disposition  of  the  public  as  developers  of  pictures  from  these  film 
negatives  which  the  public  themselves  practically  said  they  could  not 
work,  and  what  a  revelation  was  then  made  of  the  true  condition  of 
affairs!  For,  tried  by  the  test  of  average,  the  only  just  and  equitable 
law,  this  same  process  that  was  despised  and  condemned  now  became  in 
their  hands  a  most  marked  and  decided  success.  For  whatever  defect 
this  film  has  been  charged  with,  certainly  the  process  of  stripping  itself 
was  the  one  special  feature  of  which  photographers  made  the  most  mess 
and  with  which  they  found  the  most  fault.  W.  H.  Waucer. 

{To  5fi  continued.) 


THE  EOYTON  EXHIBITION. 
OfB  correspondent  informs  us  that  this  Exhibition  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, there  being  over  500  exhibits,  many  of  them  showing  first-class 
work.  Much  praise  is  due  to  the  organizer,  the  Eev.  J.  George  Gibson, 
and  his  assistants,  for  the  manner  in  which  all  arrangements  were  carried 
out,  for  although  the  rooms  are  large,  the  arrangement  of  the  great 
number  of  exhibits  must  have  required  considerable  patience  and  skill. 
The  attendance  on  the  lantern  evenings  was  also  very  good. 

Judges :— Messrs.  Paul  Lange,  Watmongh  Webster,  and  Walter  D. 
Welford. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  awards : — 

flan  1  (Amateur  Landscape  or  Seascape).— Silver  medal,  J.  G.  Austin  • 
bronze  medal,  C.  Court  Cole. 

Class  2  (Professional  Landscape  or  Seascape).— Silver  medal,  J.  Pike  ; 
bronze  medal,  J.  P.  Gibson ;  highly  commended,  Frank  M.  Sutcliffe. 

Class  3  (Amateur  Portraiture).— Silver  medal,  S.  Butler  ;  bronze  medal, 
Alfred  Stieglitz  ;  highly  commended,  J.  G.  Austin. 

Class  i  (Professional  Portraituie).— Silver  medal,  W.  J.  Bvme  ;  bronze 
medal,  H.  S.  Mendelssohn. 


Class  5  (Architecture,  Amateur). — Silver  medal,  C.  Cooit  Cole;  branze- 
medal.  Ernes*  Beck. 

Class  6   (Architecture,   Professional). — Silver  medal,   J.    P.  Gibson 
bronze  medal,  W.  H.  Beeves. 

Class  7  (Enlargements,  Amateur). — Silver  medal,  W.  H.  Kitchin ;: 
bronze  medal,  J.  H.  Falks ;  highly  commended,  T.  J.  Bright ;  very 
highly  commended,  Bev.  J.  George  Gibson. 

ClnM  8  (Enlargements,  Professional).— Silver  medal  M.  Anty ;  bronze 
medal,  F.  Whaley. 

Class  9  (Instantaneous,  Amateur).— Silver  medal,  E.  Beck;  silver 
medal,  Eev.  .J.  George  Gibson. 

Class  10  (Instantaneous,  Professional). — Silver  medal,  Lyd.  Sawyer  ; 
bronze  medal,  J.  E.  Goold. 

Class  11  (Best  Photograph,  Beginners). — Bronze  melal,  R.  B.  Lodge. 

Class  12  (Lantern  Transparencies,  Amateur). — Silver  medal,  W.  H. 
Eichin  ;  bronze  medal,  Edgar  G.  Lee. 

Class  13  (Lantein  Transparencies,  Professional).— Silver  medal,  G.  W.. 
Wilson  ;  bronze  medal,  G.  E.  Thompson. 

Class  14  (Best  picture  on  Fry's  Plates). — First  prize,  F.  Whaley;. 
bronze  medal,  Walter  D.  Welford. 

Class  li5  (Mechanical).— Silver  medal,  T.  Scotton ;  bronze,  W.  Parry. 

Class  16  (Scientific).-A.  A.  CarneU,  S.  F.  Clarke. 

Class  17  (Landscapes  with  Figures).— J.  E.  Austin,  T.  I.  Bright,  C.  J. 
Boe. 

Class  18  (Genre  Studies). — J.  Hubert. 

Class  19  (Best  and  Second-best  Pictures  in  the  Exhibition). — H.  P. 
Eobinson,  F.  M.  Sutcliffe. 

Class  20  (Champion,  Amateur). — A.  G.  Tagliaferro,  J.  W.  Kenworthy. 
Bronze  (extra),  C.  S.  Boe  ;  very  highly  commended,  J.  Dumont. 

Class  21  (Champion,  Professional).— H.  P.  Eobinson,  F.  M.  Sutcliffe  ^ 
bronze  (extra),  W.  W.  Winter. 

-^ 

jToreign  llotes  anlr  |letos. 

— ^ — 

The  last  number  of  the  Photoflraphische  Nachrichten  draws  attention  to 
the  remarks  in  The  Bbitish  Journal  of  Photography  concerning  the 
acid  fixing  bath,  and  especially  to  the  practice  recommended  by  some  of 
adding  sulphurous  acid  to  the  soda  fixing  solution.  This  habit,  says  Dr. 
Stolze,  that  seems  to  be  prevalent  in  England  explains  a  good  many  of 
the  unfavourable  opinions  wliich  have  been  expressed  about  the  acid 
bath.  It  is  an  altogether  mistaken  practice  to  add  sulphurous  acid  to  the 
bath  instead  of  acidulated  sulphite  of  soda  solution.  It  is  quite  true  that 
Kulphiu-ous  acid  is  in  all  cases  the  active  body,  but  not  by  itself  ;  for  it  is 
very  quickly  oxidised  by  contact  with  the  air  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  this 
decomposes  the  fixing  soda  into  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphur.  To  add 
free  sulphurous,  therefore,  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  adding  sulphuric 
acid,  and  this  necessarily  makes  the  bath  turbid,  which  is  just  what  one 
wants  to  avoid.  Lainer's  method  especially  requires  an  excess  of  unde- 
composed  sulphite  of  soda.  As  long  as  this  is  present  the  sulphuric  acid 
originating  in  the  oxidation  of  sulphurous  combines  with  the  sodium 
sulphite  liberating  sulphurous  acid,  and  thus  does  not  cause  any  milky 
precipitate.  If  this  take  place  it  is  a  sign  that  the  sulphite  of  soda  is 
used  up  J  by  adding  some  of  it  and  filtering,  the  cause  of  trouble  may  be 
removed. 

A.  Lainee  gives  the  following  method  of  reducing  negatives,  in  the  Photo- 
graphische  Correspondenz,  when  employing  the  acid  fixing  bath  : — A  bath 
containing  a  considerable  amount  of  sulphurous  acid  is  first  prepared  and 
poured  into  a  vessel  in  which  it  can  be  preserved  from  contact  with  the 
air.  In  this  the  negative  is  immersed  till  the  desired  effect  is  obtained,, 
which  takes  place  in  about  twelve  hours,  by  which  time  the  darks  have 
become  quite  transparent.  The  gradual  nature  of  the  action  renders 
failure  almost  impossible.  The  bath  in  question  consists  of  fixing  soda, 
and  an  acid  bath  of  250  parts  of  sodium  sulphite,  1000  of  water,  and  70' 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  addition  of  a  little  ferrocyanide  of  potash  acts 
as  a  hastener,  but  has  often  to  be  repeated.  This  bath  is  also  well  suited 
for  the  treatment  of  positives,  and  it  removes  the  brown  spots  which  are 
frequently  produced  by  mercury  intensification  on  badly  washed  negatives. 

The  following  receipt  for  a  hydroquinone  intensifier  is  given  by  Baron 
Hiibl  in  the  Photographische  Correspondenz.  Prepare  the  following, 
solutions  : — 

A. 

Hydroquinone    10  parts. 

Water  1000    „ 

Citric  acid  6     „ 

B. 

Silver  nitrate  1  part. 

Water   30  parts. 

Mix  three  of  A  and  one  of  B,  and  pour  it  over  the  negative,  which  should 
have  been  developed  with  oxalate  and  well  washed.  It  is  not  only  the 
lights  which  are  intensified,  but  any  undeveloped  details  are  also  brought 
out.  This  method  is  said  to  be  excellent  for  half-tones,  and  muclt 
u  perior  to  Casselbaum's  receipt. 
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Ax  faiteKtttng  ftMitien  to  Um  «mii«i»  (the  obieet  ii  to  obtain  aato- 
maticftlly  >  rexnlar  £stribatioa  ol  li^t  in  Imndaopw)  has  been  invented 
by  Kitter  too  Standenhoai,  to  whieh  he  hai  given  tte  name  of  "  Photo- 
Dome."  It  would  ■^PP**'  to  be  of  tue  ia  eaaea  where  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  bringing  oat  the  rtistanfi*  and  the  (ategronnd  with  salBeient  eqoality  of 
A^n^twiM  HeiT  TOO  Standanheim  anaafM  a  ring  in  tn»t  on  the  objec- 
tive.  whieh  eanies  a  elaekwodk  maehawiwn  oommanieatiiig  motioa  to  a 
plat*  whieh  moves  slowly  in  a  slot  ben  top  to  bottom  over  the  face  of 
the  obieet  glass.  A  reTolviog  fan  sertcs  to  regulate  the  speed.  By  this 
nicana  a  lij— w  eipoiire  is  given  (or  those  i>«rts  of  the  landscape  which 
ate  least  brilliantly  illnminated,  and  aa  eqoality  of  tesolt  is  obtained. 


BECENT  PATENTS. 


APPUCATI0S8  FOR  PATEXT8. 
No.  ni^^.— "Ad  Inrtnuiwnt  for  Oilflatiag  Pbotogra|>liic  Exparansp"     A. 
W^iTKiS*.— /«■<<«'  Jamtmrg  27,  ISMl 

X«.  ItSM.  -"ImnovemsBta  cemissted  with  OuImwIi^  Fhetogiaphic  Ib- 
«iiiliiai,  sDd  io  the  Mlii^t  sad  PtsfSilat  tie  Gblean,  aad  ia  a  Vantisli 
arBuBcito>aM.'    J.J.  K.llATaU ftrtsrf yeaicy  JB.  1890. 

Wa  1S08.— "lBi|icovcm«itsfai8hattsnfgr  Pbotognphic  AppaiBtiu."  U.  J. 
Rxotmo.— /'«<«'  /aanrry  K,  UMl 

No.  1600.— "ImfiroTTinrDtx  in  MmIc  LaDtrm."  %,  T.  PnuoDi,  F.  L. 
PntKCi,  sad  A.  Raihext.— /ai(«/  jMutart  90,  IS9QL 

Na  Ittl.— "  lauruvMuraU  in  «r  aBBertsiptag  to  Appaiatos  naUeabis  for 
Di^jrii«  AitMk  aad  otbsr  like  Badveuds  or  Sensas  lor  FholMnpUc 
Pnrpona  or  the  likt."  J.  J.  AnunMaad  R.  W.  Baana.— D«Mil  Aaaary 
:;•.  liW. 

.Vo.  i;]J.— "New  or  faiMoved  Maaas  of  tTri    *■■  i  It ■■Iiiii  iif  Pboto- 

gnphk  rUaM."    M.  A.  Win.— D«<«4  AtrMTf  iTlAa 


iHeetCitgjEf  of  JbocttttejS* 


MBBTIKOa  or  80CIBTIB8  FOR  ITBZT   WIRE. 


IMair 


isPiUl 
MMb7.«t.(kM,l(< 


TWWlsrtli^niaaswj  Isai. 
AadMtaa't He*ri.W«»>  lUnt. S.a 
H^    ■       -  —  .     .      . 

Mejal  Pel  m  «» 

THE  U>NDO.X  AND  PKU     :  .  .rOORAPHIC  AflHOCUTION. 

JA.1CAS1  )D.-Mr.  T.  B.  FNebwatw  in  the  chab. 

Mr.  P.  A.  Baioua  prodneed  a  boitb  of  developer  whkb  Mr.  Omran  bad 
l<n>a^t  \a  •  prevtoas  BMtlag  aflM  developtag  maay  ptetons  with  it.  H« 
(Mr.  Bnd«s»  bad  triad  H  thai  day.  and  Ibaad  that  the  dneleptag  powvr  «a* 
Bot  iibawlsrt,  aWbeagh  a  loag  Haw  ahoat  aa  hoar— wa«  nqabcd  to  complete 
the  diiilefsal.  TVs  sdztare  war>  thai  nrntaialag  Rocbells  talt  sad  ear- 
boaala  a(  litlto. 


Mt.  A  O0«aa  had  eaaUaaad  hS  aiftoint.  with 
variatiaas  am  the  AawstsM  fct— la  islatid  to  hy  Mr.  Bridte^  aad  1 
alaffSBaaharefrenllh  AaMag  ether  eap*riia*Dl»  ware  •oew  wUh  satphUT 
aad  pjro  only,  aad  ha  Iboad  that  ia  tU*  csm  tbera  wse  Iim  and  Uas  deaaity 
a»  the  salphits  was  redaeed  ta  qnaaUty.  Tbot*  wa*  alM  •  oouidcrable  diffrr- 
eaee  la  the  s*m«  o(  dUhmt  wsaplee  of  s«lt>l>lU.  That  the  tartnta  hail  a 
1  ini  lilwaMe  rfhel  was  nherwa  by  a  pair  ef  pUtw,  with  one  of  which  It  had 
bsea  eadttad,  aad  ths  iai^i  wm  Ism  by  ear-half  thaa  la  the  one  hi  whkdi  U 
bad  beea  laetaded.  Idthhna  earboaatt  awl  pyro,  two  gnin*  of  each  to  the 
oaaca,  wtthoat  other  sddltieB,  ftve  a  ray  <t»nM  imsge,  with  a  sli^  colonia- 
tioe  ia  the  blacks  however.    Acetate  faataail  of  tartrate  gave  a  aonewhat  lea* 


faBMS.  HrasHeiintir  l>ats  showed  a  gain  of  sboot  two  namban  higher 
atlh  the  Aacrtcae  fonaala  thaa  with  the  urlinary  pyro,  bronUde,  aad  am- 
BMahL  iMa  devetopaasat  brsaght  oat  Uw  mom  aaaaben  as  the  AaMiicaa 
fonaala,  bat  with  a  Uttia  te  sa,  so  aach  pvhiag  aa  was  iisiiwsry.  Ht 
cattalalv  thought  that  a  good  daha  had  bren  (stubbed  for  aeing  tartrate* 
aad  oarMBate  of  IRbiom. 

Mr.  A  lUKioa  add  that  abeiL  at  a  pr«viaa«  maetiog,  Mr.  Cbwan  braugfat 
far  Bald  a  est  of  eapatneata  be  thoB^f  that  the  devekfiag  power  wa*  doe  to 
ths  alkaUaity  of  the  salphlta,  sspedMly  ae  some  saaqdea  were  so  much  mors 
aetlve  thaa  others,  Be  (Mr.  Baddoa)  had  promised  to  make  soaie  eiperiraeBts 
ts  order  to  dstcrmlae  whea  ralphite  was  hi  >  neutral  ronditioB.  He  hail  done 
Ihia,  bBt  the  naalta  ware  ooBtrtdietanr.  TV  uilxtaoces  that  ha  had  tried  as 
taMs  were  sheael  jphthaleia,  rosoUe  mlA,  aetbyl  orsiigv,  sad  litmnSL  A  certain 
>iaaatit r  of  solpute  laqaired  the  addWIon  of  ttirrc  <lroi«  of  raUibBroiu  acid  to 
Utng  *C»at  th^  rhsBgs  of  eoloar  sappoead  to  inili--at<r  DrotnUlty  when  eithrr 
l^al  pbthdria  or  nMoiic  sciil  wss  ased  m  >  tnt.  whilut  one  bnadml  and 
thirty  liana  wese  ewiBlied  with  methyl  erangr  su<l  with  litmiin  before  the 


chanse  of  eoloar  took  place.  Which  set  of  experiments  indicated  the  truth  he 
oonld  not  say. 

Mr.  J.  &  &.  WKUjinnas  showed  a  15  x  12  ttansnareaey  ob  o<dlo<iia-broniiile. 
Towaidx  the  comen  there  were  a  number  of  reddish  siiots,  apparently  of  re- 
dooed  silver.  He  oaly  faaail  these  apots  to  oceor  with  large  phtes ;  smaller 
{■lates  coated  with  the  same  emolsion  were  f^ee  Ikom  them. 

Mr.  W.  E.  DMiaifHSM  iBttnireil  whether  the  Urge  pistes  had  been  used 
before,  and,  learning  that  they  ha<l  been,  xuggesteil  cleaniiig  one  with  strong 
nitric  aciil  and  obeerving  erheUier  sjiots  still  appeared  on  it. 

A  qae>tion  fh>m  the  box  wa.^  rvail:— "In  thi.s  day's  .ttaHtiani  a  letter 
apiwars  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the  late  Profe.ssor  Joule,  best  known  for  his 
investigatioo  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  has  enriched  photograiilir 
by  aevenl  impcrtant  inveattaUL    Will  any  nieniher  describe  these  inventions  ;^' 

A*  there  was  no  reply,  it  was  arrani^il  that  the  Secretory  should  com- 
mnakate  with  the  writer  of  the  letter,  an<l  ask,  in  the  name  of  the  Association, 
to  be  bvoored  with  the  daacri|>tion  aake<l  for. 

The  t.'HAlBMait  ealled  attsatton  to  a  prsctioe  still  prevailing  in  certain  places 
of  storing  oiypa  aad  hydNgta  gases  in  bottles  of  the  same  oolonr,  a  practice 
•troogiy  coodemned  by  the  meeting ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  best  thing 
to  ila  was  systanutically  to  rvtuae  to  bars  anything  to  do  with  these  gsses 
nnless  they  were  storwl  m  bottles  of  recognised  distinctive  colours. 


CA\fERA  CLUa 
Os  Jsnoary  30  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallnie.vrr  rosil  a  ps)>er  entitled  Praclical  Intervrt- 
Inli-iMM  u/  Ou  Law  of  VoHJ-njnlr  tWi  [see  Jiage  90.]      Mr.    Lyonel  tlark 
occupieil  the  rhair. 
The  Secretary  hamleil  rouuil  a  mattsnrface  silver  print  sent  by  Mr.  Quick, 


nn  «lii.l.  his  letter 


io  which  the  note-!'*' 
aad  priuteil  upon  < 
Mr.  Dalluktui 
seatiog  the  law  of  oomugaie  i 
eirramlkraaoeaf  aelrda.    Be 
foci  wbetvl'V  tin-  pun»i«>  of  a 
catioi;  i^sed  for  I- 

Berth'  bv  Mr.  .). 

uj'  ail  Ai'tuaj  rABIn|ee  T\v  ^'' 

nmarka  were  aiade  > 


written  hail  been  sensitised 


iiiethoil  of  illustrating  tlie  equation  repre- 

'ik-s  of  lines  drawn  within  the 

itious  of  the  law  of  ooiuug.itu 

-m'vtl,  and  also  to  give  imli- 

Thoae  included  one  b^  M. 

I  .  and  one  described  and  illus- 

■^vv  tuinself. 

A  litis,  Elder,  Wilson  Noble,  and  the 

The  snliject  on  Thuraday,  IVbru^ir}  lU,  is  Curndscapt,  when  a  paper  will  be 
rHsI  by  Mr.  (itaham  Balfour. 

HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLCB. 
jAsrABT  al.— Mrs.  Dear  was  nnsnimnnsly  voted  l/the  clinir,  which  she  filled 
with  bsoomiag  grace 

Mr.  Chaag  aad  Mr.  Oshh  sabaUlted  proofs  of  the  flssh-light  pictures  taken 
on  the  oeeaMon  of  the  rsesirt  visit  of  the  Club  to  the  rooms  of  the  liolbom 


Cycling  ClabLwhiA  warsaiuch  a<liiiired. 

Mr.  T.  0.  Dear  sabadtted  tu  the  uotice  of  the  members  an  album  of  view!. 
taken  by  a  tHend  ia  New  Mexico.  A  laige  party  of  the  members  contemplate 
gniag  thoe  at  oaoa,  aa  then  teems  to  be  some  sunshine  in  the  neighlmurhooil. 

Darfagth«  evaaiaga  BanUcant  enlatgement  arrive<l  from  .Mensn.  Fry  tc  Co., 

on  a  Bsgatlve  ef  tbi  CiBb  h«a«liiiisit«n,  taken  I>t  .Mr.  llro<:a.s. 

The  members  will  w»lc~"-  -"••"ri  on  Friday,  February  7,  when  the  subject 
will  be  ImUrttrtum  (e  /.  I'  Inding  UuK  tu  Stlecf  a  tVimera  and  Lfm- 

and  I 'it  iAtm  to  iKt  tk-tt 


BATH  Pll<>T(X;RAPmC  SOCIBTTi'. 
JAXl'aKY  29.— Msetii^  at  1<>,  Quu-t-street.— Mr.  W.  Puniphrey  iu  the  chair. 

Mesara.  U.  J.  LewU  B.  U.  K  Wells,  U.  Twain,  and  J.  H.  Ciibbs  were  electe.l 
meiubefs,  awl  Emsst  Pitatan  an<l  J.  Day  anditoia. 

A  dicolar  letter  was  leail  flxrni  l>r.  Emerson  offeriag  a.oopy  of  his  work, 
Smst  Augliaii  Lift,  to  ths  Society,  lids  geaerons  proposal  was,  on  the  motiou 
of  Mt  (leons  F.  PowaU,  aoeeptad  with  the  best  thank*  of  the  Society. 
Mesan.  iJagdala  aad  Davis  then  gave  a  diaaolving  view  bmteru  entertain- 
The  sUdas  leptaseutBl  place*  vi*ite<l  at  the  summer  outiugs.  The  e 
Mda  from  vet  soUodion  by  Mr.  Uugdale,  who  alw  showeil  a  senrK  of 
fe  liad  eoloorsd.  The  oxy-etho  light  was  osed  and  manipulated  by  Mr. 
T<  ttlsfactory  manner. 

..MAX  thanked  these  tentlemen  for  their  efforts,  awl  hopol  a  oom- 
{leiiii'jii  ui  membars'  slides  would  take  plaae  befbrs  the  snumer  excoraions 
sgain  started. 

Mr.  DCTTOS  shosred  priats  on  celluloiil  (silver  btomide  prooess),  also,  as  a 
eomparisoo,  otbtn  on  opal  anal  canllioafd.      He  remarked  toat  the  percentage 
of  tallare*  with  cellsloij  was  at  present  high. 
Annual  mesUng,  Febrnary  aS. 

tlVBRPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Ja.m-akt  3«.— A  letter  wss  read  fhim  Mr.  A.  W.  Beet  (ex-President),  regretting 
his  inability  to  attend  owing  to  illness.  In  hu  absence,  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  occu- 
pied the  chair  at  the  oonHBcncement  of  the  proceedings,  and,  after  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  retiring  oSeen  and  Council  for  their  services  during  the  past 
rear  bad  been  unanimoosly  pas*e<l,  Mr.  Sayce  iutnxluced  Mr.  Paul  Lange 
(President-elect),  who  thereopon  took  ths  chair. 

The  following  gentlemea  wen  elected  members  of  the  Association  —  viz. , 
Me**n.  J.  W.  Warburton,  U.D.,  John  Price,  M.LC.K.,  Kcv.  O.  F.  Wills, 
Messra  U.  Co|>e  West,  K  &  UlsiUtone,  K  Cookson,  and  J.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Lanul  s(K>ke  at  sane  considerable  length  as  to  the  beneUts  derived  from 
Conventions  genetaUy,  more  particulariy  when  attention  was  drawn  to  some- 
thing really  piacticaL  He  sdvocatol  that  a  better  teeling  should  be  cultivated 
with  kindml  societies,  and  drew  attention  to  the  Cbe^er  Conference,  to  be 
held  shortly,  of  which  Mr.  F.  Kvaus  waa  the  able  Secretary.    Mr.  Langs  had 
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not  had  time  at  his  disposal  to  prepare  anything  in  the  form  of  a  "speech," 
and  called  attention  to  the  general  plan  of  ojwratioiis  which  it  was  proposed  to 
carry  out  during  the  session,  and  lioped  the  niemlwrs  would  not  be  reticent 
about  photographic  troul)les  and  failures  (especially  the  younger  members) 
which  tliey  niiglit  experience  from  time  to  tinie.  He  was  sure  there  were 
many  exptaieuced  members  who  would  be  most  happy  to  give  the  necessary 
information. 

A  short  discussion  on  the  subject  of  The  Best  Lenses  for  Detective  Work  then 
followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Sayce,  Wilkinson,  Earp,  Lange,  Kirby,  Williams, 
Tomkinsou,  and  Swiiiden  took  ptirt.  It  was  pretty  geuerally  allowed  that  an 
onlinary  French  lens  working  at/-ll  with  a  rapid  shutter  gave  good  results, 
esi>eciaUy  so  when  working  with  a  lens  covering  the  next  larger-.sized  plate 
than  the  one  used,  i'.«.,  a  5  x  4  lens  for  quarter-plate  prints,  &c. 

Arrangements  had  been  made  for  Mr.  Beer's  paper,  entitled  Bits  on  the 
Borders  and  Mambles  on  the  Marches,  but,  as  this  could  not  be  given,  owing 
to  Mr.  Beer's  illness,  Mr.  W.  J.  Archer  exhibited  a  selection  of  Womlbury 
lantern  slides  and  a  scries  of  views  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  including  a  few 
panoramic  slides,  which  gave  great  satisfaction. 

1'he  exhibits  consisted  of  snap  shots  by  Mr.  H.  Wilkinson  on  glass  and  film, 
new  lantern-slide  carrier  by  Mr.  W.  I.  (Jhadwick  (Manchester),  and  Mawson  &, 
Swan's  transparency  and  photograph  frame. 

The  following  announcements  were  made — viz. ,  Photographic  exhibition  by 
the  Worcestershire  Camera  Club,  to  be  held  in  the  Museum  and  Art  Gallery, 
Kidderminster,  from  March  1  to  16 ;  Photographic  exhibition  by  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company  from  March  11  to  29 ;  and  that  the  Belfast  Camera  Club 
(Y.  M.  0.  A.)  would  hold  their  first  annual  exhibition  at  an  early  date. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
A  GRAND  conversaeume  in  connexion  with  the  above  Society  was  given  at  the 
St.  James's  Hall,  Derby,  on  the  29th  ultimo,  and  proved,  in  every  respect,  a 
very  successful  and  enjoyable  affair.  The  hall  itself  presented  a  very  attractive 
appearance,  the  foreground  of  the  orchestra  being  ornamented  with  choice 
Sowers  and  plants,  whilst  the  walls — or,  rather,  screens  irf  front  of  them^ 
were  adorned  with  sjwcimens  of  the  latest  developments  of  the  photographic 
art.  Including  some  very  beautiful  platinotypes,  the  product  of  members  of  the 
Society.  A  small  but  interesting  section  of  the.se  were  for  competition,  which 
was  enteretl  into  with  much  spirit,  principally  by  the  younger  members  of  the 
or^nization. 

The  first  certificate  was  obtained  by  Mr.  T.  A.  Scotton,  jun.,  who.se  repre- 
sentation of  A  Country  Lane  (King's  Heath)  was  a  charming  production  in 
platinotype,  the  trees,  atmosphere,  and  distance  being  particularly  good.  The 
second  certificate  was  awartfed  to  Mr.  C.  Bourdin  for  A  View  of  Derby,  off 
Exeter  Bridge,  an  excellent  platinoU'pe,  in  which  the  water  of  the  River 
Derwent  was  admirably  portrayed.  "The  third  certificate  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Chadwick  (the  Hon.  Secretary)  with  a  beautiful  little  silver  print  of  King's 
Mills.  In  the  same  competition  Messrs.  J.  A.  Cope,  Fred  C.  Bemrose,  and 
A.  B.  Hamilton  also  took  an  honourable  part.  The  other  photoigraphic  ex- 
hibits (not  for  competition)  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  W.  W.  Winter,  Richard 
Keene,  Thomas  Scotton,  A.  B.  Hamilton,  William  Hart,  Frank  Cooper,  F.  E. 
Bemrose,  C.  J.  Chadwick,  ic. 

A  varied  assortment  of  photographic  apparatus,  dry  plates,  chemicals,  &c., 
was  exhibitetl  by  Mr.  R.  Keene,  of  Irongate  ;  whilst  Mr.  Alfred  Smith,  of 
Victoria-street,  displayed  a  tasteful  assemblage  of  artists'  and  photo'Taphic 
stores. 

In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Presiilent  and  the  Committee,  a  large 
and  influential  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  from  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion. 

After  the  preliminary  receptions  had  been  gone  through,  Mr.  Herbert 
Stbutt,  J.P.  (presiding),  said  tliey  would  see  that  the  first  item  oh  the  pro- 
gramme was  an  address  from  himself.  About  ten  years  .igo  the  "dry  plates" 
of  commerce  came  into  the  market,  and  were  at  once  eagerly  seized  by  out- 
door photographers,  and  this  created  a  wonderful  demand  for  apparatus,  the 
price  of  which  was  correspondingly  rednced.  The  process,  too,  had  been  so 
simphfietl— and  last,  but  not  least,  it  had  been  rendered  so  clean— that,  as  the 
result  of  all  these  facilities,  there  were  about  five  hundred  per  cent,  more  out- 
door photographers  than  there  were  ten  years  .ago.  Any  one,  moreover,  who 
had  adopted  the  art  of  photography  was  not  likely  to  let  it  drop,  as  he  himself 
could  testify  after  about  four  years'  experience.  Not  only  did  it  lead  them  to 
the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  country  in  the  finest  weather,  but  there  were 
the  mysteries  of  the  "  dark  room,"  the  pleasures  of  mounting,  and  photographs 
to  ailmiro  for  the  remainder  of  their  natural  lives.  The  numljer  of  outdoor 
photographers,  as  he  had  previou.sly  remarked,  had  largely  increased,  and  so 
had  this  Society,  which,  founded  in  1884,  now  numbered  about  sixty-five 
members.  They  believed,  however,  th.at  there  were  some,  jrassiblv  in  that 
room,  and  certainly  many  outside  it,  who  took  an  interest  in  photo"faphy  but 
did  not  Wong  to  the  Society.  It  might  be  .isked  what  the  advantages  of 
joining  a  Society  like  this  were.  He  had  said  that  he  himself  could  not  attend 
the  monthly  meetings,  but  he  received  circulars  respecting  them,  and  he  often 
wished  he  could  come.  For  the  small  cost  of  10.«.  annually  they  obtained 
monthly  meetings  (throughout  the  winter  months,  at  all  events),  with  lectures 
on  the  lantern,  the  use  of  a  dark  room,  and  also  professional  advice  for  the 
Society  had  a  cpiestion  box,  and  if  they  put  a  query  in  it  they  couM  generally 
obtain  a  professional  answer.  In  acldition  to  this,  there  were  tlie  summer 
excursions,  which  were  usually  in  charge  of  a  profe-sslonal,  when  they  could 
visit  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  parts  of  the  country  at  a  sreatlv 
reduced  charge.  b        j 

DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Fkbkuart  6.— The  first  popular  lecture  this  season  under  the  auspices  of  the 
above  Association  was  given  to  a  crowded  audience  in  the  Kinnair.l  Hall  on 
WednescUy  by  Mr.  J.  W.  McCall.  The  scenery  illustrated  was  that  of  Orkney, 
Shetland,  and  Greenland,  the  pictures  having  been  prepared  by  Messrs 
Valentine  4  Sons.  A  large  screen  was  used,  some  thirty  feet  square  and 
8i>ecua  lantern  arrangements  had  to  be  made. 


Starting  from  Kirkwall,  with  its  celebrated  Cathetlral,  the  various  islands 
were  visited  in  turn,  and  the  Orkney  group  was  next  shown,  the  audience 
getting  a  capital  idea  of  the  bold  headlands  and  magnificent  rock  scenery, 
besides  views  of  Lerwick,  Stromness,  and  Scalloway,  the  old  castles  and  ruins 
found  on  the  various  islands,  and  scenes  illustrative  of  the  haliits  and  customs 
of  the  natives.  The  series  closed  with  views  of  the  Tay  and  Forth  Bridges, 
several  other  large  structures  being  shown  by  way  of  contrast. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
January  1, — The  President  (Mr.  Frederic  Graff)  in  the  chair. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  presented,  showing  a  cash  balance 
on  hand  of  eight  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  sixty-eight  cent*. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  read,  giving  a  resumS  of 
the  work  of  the  Society  for  the  past  year.  A  number  of  valuable  additions  to 
the  library  had  been  made,  and  a  considerable  sum  expendetl  for  binding  of 
journals,  &c.  Principally  through  the  efibrts  of  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  a  com- 
plete catalogiie  of  the  library  liad  been  prepared,  and  was  now  ready  for  the 
printer. 

Your  Committee  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  the  Society  the  propriety  of  having 
a  public  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  either  during  tlie  coming  mouth  or  in 
March.  The  Society's  public  lantern  exhibition  in  1889  was  given  during  the 
joint  exhibition  in  April,  so  that  your  Committee  has  nothing  to  report  in  that 
respect. 

'The  suggestion  in  the  report  to  hold  an  exhibition  of  lanteni  slides  was 
brought  up  by  Mr.  Browne,  who  moved  that  the  Committee  be  requested  to 
arrange  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  at  their  early  convenience. 

The  election  for  ofticers  and  Committee  for  1890  resulted  as  follows  : — Presi- 
d»nt:  Mr.  Frederic  Graff. —  Yice-Presiilcnls :  Messrs.  Johu  G.  Bullock  a«d 
Joseph  H.  Burroughs. — ExectUive  Committee :  Messrs.  Ellerslie  Wallace,  M.D., 
Charles  L.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  and  Edmund  Stirling. — Treasurer :  Mr.  S.amuel  M. 
Fox. — Secretary  .■  Mr.  Robert  S.  Redficld. 

A  paper  prepared  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  John  G.  Bullock,  »n 
The  Dangers  of  Flash-liyht  Com[Kmnds,  was  read  by  Mr.  Bullock  [this  will 
appear  subsequently]. 


"  ONE-HUNDREDTH  OF  AN  INCH." 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — It  is  a  scholar's  duty  to  interpret  what  he  sees  simply,  w^ithout 
the  spectacles  of  prepossession.  Anonymous  attacks  may  not  be 
invariably  due  to  prepossession,  but  they  are  very  suggestive  of  it.  Your 
correspondent,  "Free  Lance" — the  adjective  in  his  num  de  plume  being 
very  indicative  of  his  translation  of  current  events — supports  in  toto  Mr. 
Debenham  in  regard  to  his  remarks  made  at  the  meeting  ol  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain,  when  the  subject  of  certain  tables  of 
Sir  David  Salomons  came  under  notice  and  discussion.     He  says  : — 

"  In  the  discussion  on  the  paper  by  Sir  D.  Salomons,  there  was  much 
talk  very  wide  of  the  mark.  Mr.  Debenham  was  perfectly  right  in  his 
remarks  upon  the  relative  deviations  permissible  according  to  the  focus 
of  the  lens,  the  point  at  issue  being  really  a  function  of  the  focus  and 
angular  aperture." 

Mr.  Debenham  himself  has  also  read  a  paper  before  the  London  and 
Provincial  Association,  in  which  some  of  his  remarks  are  of  value,  but 
had  his  premises  been  entirely  sound  I  imagine  that  he  could  not  have 
fallen  into  the  error  contained  in  the  following  statement  of  his,  published 
in  your  columns  of  the  same  issue : — 

"Another  absurdity  is  that  of  setting  np  some  standard  of  a  permissible 
amount  of  confusion,  such  as  that  of  one-hundredth  of  an  inch,  and 
then  proceeding  on  the  assumption  that  all  parts  of  the  picture  in  which 
that  amount  of  confusion  is  not  exceeded  are  in  focus." 

"  Free  Lance  "  poses  as  Mr.  Debenham's  looking-glass,  and  not  only 
In  common  justice  to  myself  do  I  wish  to  make  a  fuller  explanation,  but 
also  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Debenham's  hearers,  in  whose  opinion  he 
would  establish  himself  as  the  exponent  of  what  he  terms  fallacies  and 
absurdities !  On  the  occasion  referred  to  by  "  Free  Lance  "  (and  if 
"  Free  Lance  "  was  present  he  wUl  remember)  I  was  the  only  one  who 
entered  into  the  discussion  following  Sir  David  Salomons'  paper,  except 
Mr.  Debenham  himself.  I  explained  the  grounds  on  which  the  original 
tables  published  by  my  late  father  were  compiled,  and  although  the  report 
(tor  the  Journal  of  the  Vhotographic  Society)  of  my  statements  was  sent  me 
for  correction  by  the  printers,  I  corrected  them  as  they  stood,  without 
adding  to  them.  Had  I  been  fully  reported  it  would  have  appeared  t'lat 
I  explained  the  basis  of  the  foundation  of  the  tables  in  a  manner  that 
neither  Mr.Debenham  nor  "Free Lance"  could  dispute  nor  refute  in  their 
value.  In  order  not  to  be  misunderstood,  it  appears  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  adopted  the  style  of  "  Sandford  and  Merton  in  one  syllable,'^ 
as  it  is  evident  that  if  a  statement  cannot  be  apprehended  by  the  inter- 
preting person  it  would  very  likely  appear  to  him  as  an  absurdity.  In 
the  original  tables  the  allowable  out-cf-focus  ciic'.e  of  cne-hundredth 
of  an  inch  was  laid  down  as  a  not  too  extravagant  limit  for   the  size 
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«nniii«d  bj  dMocetieal  mathematif  1  point*  or  lines  to  convey  the  idea  cl 
topogrsphioal  iharpneu  in  photogiaphi,  trA^n  rieited  al  the  ordinal y 
■ditlanef  of  vititm,  namely,  at  aboat  Afieen  inehea.  To  an  intelligent 
mind  a  aepaiation  of  two  imaginaiy  mathematieal  lines  one-han- 
dndth  of  an  inch  apart  at  the  diatanor  of  normal  riaian  would  sabtend 
an  angle  of  about  two  minates  o(  a  degree.  If  the  angle  snbtended  at 
this  Mm^tu^  waa  greater  than  two  miantcs  of  a  degree,  a  line  filling  np 
the  tpte»  wdfht  with  good  $igkt  be  etrntiderrd  too  eoaru ;  hence  the  limit 
-'-'(p-^  to  topocr^phieal  wprodoation  when  viewed  at  this  diatanoe.  If 
the  aaae  •epantioo  ol  one-bnndndlli  of  an  inch  were  viswed  nearer 
than  the  notmal  distance  of  Tision,  tbs  angle  included  would  neoeaaarily 
be  larger  than  two  minntes  of  a  dagrsa.  and  I  distinctly  stated  in  my 
remarks  at  th«  "  Parent  Society  "  that  were  a  negatire  taken  in  which 
sobsequent  enlargement  would  be  neeeaaary,  the  one-hundredth  of  an 
inch  circle  of  confusion  given  betweaa  the  limits  of  the  plane  of  camera 
back  for  patallal  raya  and  ,an  obiaet  so  distant  that  it  prodoead  soeh  a 
circU  of  ecofoaioo  wmld  aadonbledly  not  he  sufficiently  small.  But  I 
«"«'"««'"  that  if  tha  angU  inalndad  b«  aboat  two  minates  of  a  degree,  at 
whatsTW  tba  distanrs  ol  Ttsioo  ba  cbassn  as  the  point  of  sight,  that  the 
deflnitioD  for  ordinary  eyesight  will  be  sofBciently  sharp  in  a  topo- 
graphical senaa  for  oHinary  distiaelaaaa  of  riaiaa!  For  example,  the 
leading  articl«t  of  tha  Tiwui  are  wiittm  in  print  the  lines  of  which  are 
as  nearly  aa  poasibla  ona-hBodndtb  ol  an  inch  in  thioknees,  and  the 
dots  of  the  lettar  i  maMoriag  eoa  vim  hnnJredth  of  an  inch  ;  the  word 
"  responsibilitias  "  ia  sight-lanths  d  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  allowed 
ooa-half  a  tenth  tor  each  lettar,  tha  aeparation  then  of  straight  lines 
baiag  half  a  tenth.  It  is  abo  rawikable  that  if  a  passage  is  come 
•eraaa  where  tba  aeparation  of  tha  word*  to  suit  the  width  of  ■»"'""»'« 
h^ipsas  to  be  greater,  reading  by  this  extra  separatioa  beeoraea  easier, 
whmas  if  a  coinran  is  ermmmed  tha  reading  becomea  men  dilBealt  All 
thia  pointa  to  tha  fact  that  tha  aagular  aapaiatiaa  of  the  letters  for 
ordiuiy  vision  and  JlsHuntiiaw  aad  think  new  of  outline  is  the  well- 
dioaea  avaiaga  of  asparlaaca. 

To  revert  to  "  Saadford  ud  Martoa,"  it  would  be  wellj  to  ask  Mr. 
Debenhan  if,  baoauaa  be  can  m»  tha  sun  at  an  eaaly  measontbU  angle 
at  the  distanea  it  is  troin  ovr  plaaat,  wbathar  be  imagine*  it  would  anbtcnd 
the  same  angle  at  tba  di*tanc»  of.  i^.  ooa  ol  tba  naarsst  fixed  stars.  I 
think  if  b«  and  "  Fn*  Laa**~  ceoaidir  the  qoaatioB  from  this  point  they 
nay  be  penoadad  that  tba  aabjaet  is  not  one  of  ubtolitu  dimfmion,,  but 
CO*  iarelving  trngaUtr  wuanurmtnt.  To  state  tha  oaaa  dearly  and  fairly : 
If  a  lea*  ba  aoployad  oadar  anndition*  in  whieh  tba  oona  of  rays  tor  a 
givea  apertna  aad  with  a  giv«a  (oaaa  cross,  and  a  cird*  of  aonlBaion  aa 
a  limit  be  chosen  of  soeh  a  diaoetar  tliat  it  doaa  aot  axaaad.  whan  viewed 
at  the  diataaee  of  ths  (oena  of  tha  leoa  itaelf,  a  viaaal  aagla  of  men  thaa 
two  minates  of  a  degras,  that  it  may  b*  cooadarad  tayugiaphically  sharp 
aa  ragarda  iu  coapari«>n  with  the  floast  dsAnitiaa  posstbl*  with  that 
iaftramant,  it  i*  evident  that  if  ths  cinia  of  eoatoaion  of  ooe- 
hoodradth  of  an  inch  at  nonnal  viaioa  inaladad  two  minotaa  of  a  degree, 
that  tba  Beam  thia  appvoaohaa  lo  tba  ay*  tha  larger  and  largsr  wiU  the 
««^beooai*. 

Tha  mienaeops  is  aa  iialiiimial  whieh  snablsa  one  virtually  to  see 
fibjecta  at  a  mo^  laigar  aagla  than  tha  eye  hsslf  could  view  them,  and 
aimilariy  the  tslaaoap*  is  aa  ipstramant  whieh  eaablaa  one  to  separate 
«bjaeta  vary  naab  eiora  thaa  tHb  aye  can  do  of  itaelf,  unaidad,  by 
viitaaQy  ooviag  alao  so  aaay  ttmaa  aearer  to  tha  objact,  according  to  ilr 
•»«allad  BMgaifying  power. 

Ia  eoadasioa,  two  minoia*  of  a  dagrae  aabtaad  :— 

tfs  of  an  inch  at  a  distanc*  of  17    ii 

tI.         114 

tK  „  85 

ih  68 

xU  84 

tA'»         >,  „  1'7 


THE  EFFECT  OF  LEATHEB,  ETC.,  ON  SENSITIVE  PLATES. 
To  the  EorroB. 

Sib, — The  following  note  may  be  of  interest  as  connected  with  a  subject 
discussed  at  a  recent  photographic  meeting  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
sensitiveness  of  gdatino-bromide  plates  is  affected  by  emanations  from 
the  fittings  of  tha  dark  slides,  the  vapour  of  turpentine  being  instanced 
specially  as  producing  bad  effects.  In  the  wet  plate  days,  if  the  nitrate 
bath  was  plsioed  in  a  situation  to  absorb  the  emanations  from  fresh  paint 
or  turpentine,  it  was  supposed  to  be  injured  by  it ;  and  I  quite  believe  it 
did,  but  not  as  affecting  its  tentitivmeu,  but  producing  a  sort  of  scummy 
markings  on  the  film,  which  were  of  course  superficial  but  injurious,  all 
the  same.  The  old  plan  of  placing  a  bucket  of  water  in  a  recently  painted 
rooin  to  remove  the  smell  will  prove  that  water,  at  any  rate,  will  absorb 
such  vapours,  tor  after  a  tew  hours  such  vrater  will  taste  quite  strongly  of 
paint,  indicating  that  a  pore  fluid  has  by  this  simple  means  been  rendered 
mipure. 

Now,  with  respect  to  dry  plates.  I  painted  over  the  backs  of  two  plate* 
of  different  maker*  with  Bates's  black  thinned  with  turps,  and  whilst 
still  tacky  enclosed  them  in  a  dark  slide  and  left  them  for  a  week,  at 
the  en4  of  which  time  the  black  varnish  was  still  tacky  and  smelt 
strongly  of  terpentine,  proving  the  fact  that  these  pUtes  had  been  literally 
in  a  bath  of  turpentine  vapour  for  a  week,  and  yet  on  development  there 
was  no  perceptible  ditlBWioe  in  sensitiveness  or  anything  else,  and  not 
the  slightast  markings  (o  indicate  any  change  whatever  had  taken  place, 
both  pUt«a  ipving  good  aagatives.  I  therefore  concluded  that  insensitive- 
n«a*  or  marionga  hmtd  on  plates  kept  long  in  dark  blides  must  be  searched 
for  in  other  direetiona,  especially  the  protection  of  some  parts  more  than 
others  from  the  action  of  air.  Anyway,  an  investigation  of  the  subject 
would  be  well  worth  the  time  expended  on  it. — I  am,  yours,  Jtc, 

£.  DUMHOBB. 

EMANATIONS  FROM  DAKK  SLIDES. 
To  the  EniTOB. 

Sib,— Bcfaning  to  your  artide  on  Emanaliotu  /nm  Dark  Slldet,  I 
am,  from  very  loeg  aiperience,  convinced  that  the  material  used  for  the 
hinges  is  akme  to  blame.  I  wrote  you  in  September,  1834,  that  with 
Hwan'a  aodEdwarda'a  j>lates,  in  hot  weather  it  acted  as  a  retarder,  the 
spae*  O0iias|miiding  with  the  hinges  being  ,<more  or  less  tratuparent, 
according  to  the  tampsnUur* ;  while  with  Wrttten's  and  Fry's  plates  the 
rsvarse  was  the  case,  and  the  Uod  was  intensified,  the  rest  of  the  plate 
being  correctly  exposed.  Mr.  I'ringle  alluded  to  my  lettar  in  page  74  of 
Tb«  Barruu  Jot-axAi.  Puotuohjii'Uic  Ai.iia.sac  for  1885 ;  Mr.  England 
wrote  to  tlis  aame  effect.  Mr.  Hare  then  adopted  a  material  which  not 
only  cured  tha  fault,  but  is  much  more  durable.  My  object  in  writing 
then  waa  to  find  why  leather  doth  should  aot  in  directly  oppotite  ways 
on  diffarent  biaada  of  plates.  I  cannot  too  strongly  advise  photographers 
to  discard  the  Isathcr-doth  hinge.  They  may  in  eool  weather  work  for 
years  without  aar  fault,  which  makes  it  more  diftlcult  to  blame  the 
camera  when  it  doaa  arise.  The  material  used  by  Mr.  Hare  answers 
admirably.— I  an,  yours,  Ac,  1).  W.  Hill. 

Silrermere,  fl'ooAsrry  /»..icii.  A'.,  February  1,  1890. 


is  that  to  raJoo*  the  limit  of 
absolute   amount   for   given 


Tba  practiod  interprttatioo  of  tha  above 
ooa-haadradth    of  an  inch  to  a  rmalUr 

pvpoass,  snoh  as  the  production  of  s  negatife  for  enlargement,  the 
original  table*  calcnlatad  (or  noraai  dUtanee  of  rition  will  require  the 
leasas  to  b*  stopped  down  in  tha  asaot  proportion  the  focut  bean  to  the 
itetmmct  of  mtrmal  Htion. 

For  esaapla.  ths  origind  table*  may  be  Uken  aa  exact  for  a  lens  of 
asventcen  inches  focus,  but  if  a  short-focus  lens  (say  three  and  a  half 
faiehes)  be  employed  with  the  pnrpoas  ef  subsequent  enlargsmant,  the  stop 
i»ad  aboald  ba  oo*.  fifth  of  the  diamatcr  given  in  the  original  tables.— I 
tm,  yoan,  Ac,  Tbjs.  B.  Daixxiteb. 

3S,  Sewmmntrttt,  R*. 


MOUNTANTB. 

To  the  Editob. 

Sib— If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  Captain  Abney,  would  he  be  so 
good  ss  to  inform  bm  where  the  mounting  solutions  may  be  obtained  of 
wbidi  h*  speaka  in  his  tiutrucliunt,  p.  8'JO,  eighth  edition  7  He  says,  "  One 
great  advanta^  of  the  solutions  is  that  they  do  not  cookie  the  mount, 
bowover  thin  it  may  be.  Prints  may  be  mounted  on  foolscap  paiicr  with 
ItJUftaatsst  eaae,  and  they  will  be  as  flat  aa  if  mounted  on  the  thickest 
T'ttHooard."  I  wiah  that  were  my  experience.  Directly  I  apply  the 
mountant  (and  I  have  triad  several)  the  print  curls  itself  round  like  a 
caterpillar,  and  a*  I  have  unfortunately  but  two  hands,  it  is  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  I  hold  it  open  while  placing  it  upon  the  mount, 
which  is  of  the  same  fdrly  thick  paper  on  which  I  am  now  writing.  Then 
I  rub  it  with  mv  clenched  fist  over  blotting  paper,  and,  finally,  with  a 
paper  knife,  as  he  directs,  after  which  I  put  it  in  the  napkin  press  and 
screw  it  down  to  sticking  point.  In  the  morning  I  take  it  out  to  look  at 
it,  and  in  two  minute*  it  is  bent  round  like  a  bow.  Can  be,  or  any  one 
else,  bdp  me?— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  O.  H.  P.  Bubne. 

[The  directions  fpven  are  to  swell  eighty  grains  of  gelatine  or  One 
shrMls  of  glue  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  water,  and  then  boil 
«-ith  two  ounces  of  alcohol,  Keeping  tbem  agitated  with  a  stirring  rod 
all  the  time.  When  cool,  the  solution  becomes  gulatinoua.  It  can 
be  used  for  mounting  by  letting  it  stand  in  a  pot  of  warm  water. 
Those  who  desire  to  try  this  must  prepare  it  for  themselves,  as  we 
csnnot  learn  of  it*  being  procurable  from  any  dealers.— £ii.] 


ABMSTBOXG'S  ILLUMINA'HNO  CHAMBEB. 
To  the  Editob. 
Sib,  —I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  reply  to  anonymous  correspondents.  In 
your  issue  of  81st  ultimo  there  appears  a  letter  signed  "  An  Old  Hand.'> 
It  ia  quite  evident  the  writer  has  not  seen  my  iuveutio.1  which  I  huv 
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-patented.  I  decline  to  educate  "  An  Old  Hand  "  through  the  medinm  of 
the  public  press,  and  should  he  desire  to  know  how  my  invention  accom- 
plishes whit  he  oonKiders  an  impossibility,  he  has  two  courses  open  to 
himself.  The  first  is  to  write  to  me  in  an  open,  straightforward  way;  or, 
failing  this,  to  invest  in  one  of  my  patent  chambers,  when  he  will  see  it 
-does  all  I  have  stated  and  a  great  deal  more. — I  am,  yours,  &c. , 

8,  Oarrioch-gardem,  Kelviiiiiile,  Glasgow.  T.  N.  Armstrong. 


"AMATEUEISM." 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  should  not  have  troubled  you  again,  but  I  would  not  like  ill. 
Hubert  to  remain  under  the  impression  that  I  withdrew  from  any  position 
I  took  up  in  my  first  letter  with  regard  to  the  generally  under-educated 
condition  of  photographic  professionals  in  the  matter  of  the  theory  and 
chemistry  of  photography.  Since  writing,  several  instances  have  been 
brought  to  my  notice  which  only  strengthen  me  in  the  belief  that  the 
estimate  of  ten  per  cent,  of  theoretical  competents  is  quite  within  the 
mark  ;  in  fact,  iii.  Hubert  himself  in  his  former  letter  appeared  not  un- 
wi  ling  to  concede  as  much. 

In  conclusion,  I  very  mtich  regret  that  from  the  nature  of  my  letter 
(though  it  dealt,  I  firmly  believe,  with  facts)  I  could  not,  in  justice  to 
others,  put  my  name  and  address.  Mr.  Hubert  may  know,  perhaps,  some 
day  that  I,  at  least,  am  endeavouring  in  my  district  to  remedy  the  defects 
I  have  mentioned  to  the  best  of  my  power. — I  am,  yours.  &c., 

A  Photographic  Chemist. 


®rcl)ange  (ttolumn. 

Wanted,  stndio  table,  or  chair  with  hacks,  or  other  aecef-sories,  in  exchange  for  first- 
class  silver  Euglish  lever  watch.— Address,  W.Walkkr,  156,  Noel-street,  Nottingham. 

A  No.  3  cabinet  lens,  takes  np  to  whole-plate  ;  wanted,  a  portable  whole-plate  camera 
with  three  or  four  double  backs.— Address,  F.  Molteno,  Photograpner,  Studio, 
120,  Rushey  Green,  Catford,  S.E. 

Will  exchange  one  of  Watson's  5x4  Premier  cameras,  with  three  double  backs,  in 
first-rate  condition,  for  a  good  quarter-plate  camera,  one  preferred  with  roller  slide. 
—Address,  Fbed  Cattlet,  Bloomfield  House,  Catford,  S.E. 

Wanted,  six  or  seven-inch  condensers.  Will  give  in  exchange  telescope  (day  and  night), 
by  Davis ;  whole-phite  single  lens,  wide-angle ;  and  mitre  cutting  machine,  takes 
three-inch  moulding.— Address,  A.  L.  Kkighteij,  Photographer,  Oakham. 

About  ten  years  of  the  PImtographic  Neifs,  up  to  last  December;  also  a  12x10 
Hunter  4  Sands'  patent  shutter.  Will  exchange  for  photographic  accessories  or  a 
battery  that  will  light  a  twenty-candle  incandescent  lamp.— Address,  H.  W.  Bevan, 
2,  Pier-terrace,  Lowestoft. 

■Conductor's  copy  of  lerael  in  Egypt,  first  edition  ;  Deiiorafc  and  Dettingm  Te  Deiim,  in 
9°.' ™'-  '•  Jf™*'«  Antham,  two  vols.,  first  edition;  one  vol.  of  Dr.  Nanx'  Anthenif. 
Will  exchange  the  above  for  good  whole-plate  camera  with  three  double  backs. — 
Address,  J.  H.  Millee,  Ward-street,  Bhickley,  Manchester! 


!^n0U)ers  to  (ETotresiion&ntts 

— ♦ — 

liABOR.— We  never  heard  of  any  such  "  handbook."  The  daily  or  weekly  press 
supply  the  desired  information. 

W.  W.  C. — Hyposulphite  of  soda  is  in  every  way  better  than  cyanide  of 
potassium  for  fixing  gelatine  negatives.  The  latter  salt  is  very  unsuitable  for 
the  purpose. 

<J.  &  H.  B. — No  Ttew  cameras  and  lenses  are  allowed  to  be  introduced  into  the 
United  States  free  of  duty,  but  if  they  have  been  used  or  are  to  be  used  as 
"  tools  of  trade"  no  charge  is  made. 

P.  A.  J.— Judging  by  the  example  sent  we  should  say  the  ink  was  too  thick. 
Try  thinning  it  somewhat  with  a  little  turpentine.  The  formula  you  have 
]irepared  the  transfer  paper  by  is  a  very  good  one. 

A.  Bbriiy.— Tlie  cause  of  the  stained  iridescent  marks  round  the  edges  of  the 

.  negatives  is  that  the  plates  are  old.  A.S  you  purchased  them  abroad  it  is 
possible  the  dealer  had  them  in  stock  for  a  long  time. 

W.  X.  L-— To  photograph  a  group  of  a  thousand  persons  by  flash  light  a  very 
jmoerQU  battery  of  lamps  will  lie  required ;  but  we  cannot  state  the  number, 
as  such  a  group  is  very  far  beyond  our  flash-light  experiences. 

•Ctmioua— You  had  letter  obtain  Fr&scenia's  works,  qualitative  Analysis  and 
Quantitative  Analijiiifi ;  these  will  give  vou  the  desired  information.  Our 
space  in  this  column  is  too  limited  to  reply  in  such  terms  as  would  be  of  any 
service. 

<C.  C.  BONNSB.— We  should  imagine  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in  photo- 
graphing the  cat  by  the  flash  light.  You  had  better,  however,  make  sure 
of  the  negative  at  the  first  shot,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  iniss  will  readily  accord  a 
second  sitting. 

■P-  J.— Write  to  the  Westminster  Fire  Office ;  they  have  a  modified  tariff  for 
photographic  risks.  Other  offices,  we  are  told,  are  al*  modifying  their  rates 
to  photographers.  It  might  be  well  to  get  quotations  from  diffisrent  offices 
and  compare  them. 

G.  H.  A.— The  spot  on  the  negative  may  doubtless  be  remove<l  by  skilfully 
scraping  it  out  with  a  penknife.  As  it  is  but  small  and  prints  white  why  not 
touch  It  out  m  the  finished  pictures?  Some  little  skill  is  necessary  in  taking 
a  spot  out  of  a  negative  by  scraping.  . 

BriiNiRH  asks:  "Could  you  kindly  inform  me  how  bumisTled  prints  are 
spotted!  I  have  spotted  the  prints  before  burnishing,  but  the  spotting 
comes  off  in  the  burnishing.  1  have  tried  spotting  after  burnishing,  but  the 
spotting  shows  very  badly,  and  1  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  colour  to 
Jidhere  to  tbe  surface.'  -Spot  the  prints  with  water-colour  mixe<l  with  albu- 
men ;  then  rub  them  over  with  a  dilute  solution  of  Castile  soap  m  alcohol 


Herts. — The  frost  pictures  enclosed  are  very  good.  Tlie  misty  distauce  of 
which  you  complain  really  enhances  the  pictures,  as  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
winter  atmosphere.  Any  method  of  "curing  "  this  would  quite  destroy  the 
pictorial  character  of  the  work. 

D.  Uncan. — The  substances  named  by  you  are  trade  pre]>arations,  and  we  do 
not  know  their  composition.  For  the  first-named,  gelatine  will  probably 
answer ;  and  for  the  latter,  copal  varnish.  This  may  ])ossibIy  require  some 
dilution,  which  may  be  done  witli  turpentine. 

T.  Chick. — The  spots  appear  to  Ije  due  to  something  in  the  maniimlation,  but 
what  it  is,  is  impossible  for  us,to  say  unless  we  saw  it  carried  out.  Tlie  formula 
for  the  fixing  bath  is  all  right.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  sliglit  suliihuretting 
action  may  be  set  up  in  tlie  small  blisters  which  afterwards  develop  into  spots. 

Opebatob.— Your  dilficulty  arises  from  the  toning  bath  lieing  too  strong. 
Pictures  toned  in  a  "minute  or  two  "  cannot  be  expected  to  turn  out  satis- 
factory, as  the  toning  is  only  superhciaL  Instead  of  making  the  bath  one 
grain  of  gold  to  the  ounce  of  solution,  make  it  one  grain  of  gold  to  eight  or 
ten  ounces,  and  allow  a  longer  time  for  its  action  on  the  prints. 

Dry  Plate. — One  of  the  best  methods  of  recovering  the  silver  from  waste 
emulsions  is  to  precipitate  the  bromide  with  sulphuric  acid.  Melt  the  emul- 
sion and  pour  it  into  a  large  earthenware  vessel ;  then  atld  common  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  proportion  of  three  oi-  four  ounces  to  each  pint  of  emulsion.  Stir 
well  and  allow  to  rest.  By  the  following  day  the  bromide  will  have  settled 
down  as  a  comjiact  mas.s.  It  cau  then  be  collected  and  washed,  and  then  sent 
to  the  refiner. 

Carbon. — We  should  not  advise  the  carbon  film  to  be  varnished  in  any  way. 
See  tliat  the  film  is  perfectly  dry,  then  back  it  with  a  plate  ol  glass  the  same 
size,  and  bind  the  edges  securely  together  with  strips  of  jjaper,  which  might 
afterwards  be  varnished.  See  leaderette  in  present  issue.  Bichloride  of 
platinum  may  be  obtained  of  Mes.srs.  Hopkiu  &  Williams,  or  of  any  operative 
chemist.  The  strength  of  the  .solution  is  uuiiuportant — say,  one  or  two 
gi-ains  to  the  ounce  of  water. 

Chemist  writes  :  "  Could  you  plea.se  tell  me  through  the  JoURNALVhere  (and 
the  price)  I  can  obtain  a  goo<l  and  cheap  book  on  '  Photographic  Cliemistry ' 
for  a  beginner  ?  I  want  to  know  all  the  names  of  the  chemicals  used  in  photo- 
graphy, their  colour,  whether  solid,  fluid,  or  powiler,  and  whether  poison — if 
so,  the  best  antidote ;  also  a  test  for  deteruiiuing  the  chemical  if  the  label 
should  be  rubbed  off  the  bottle.  1  have  the  Elementary  Treatise  by  Arnold 
Spiller,  but  that  don't  give  wh.at  is  required." — Hardwich's  Photographic 
Chemistry  or  Meldola's  works  are  the  best,  but  neither  of  them  give  all  the 
information  that  our  correspondent  desires.  He  appears  to  require  a  work 
of  a  more  elementary  character  than  any  publisheil,  combined  with  one  of 
the  most  advanced  kind,  including  cliemical  analysis. 

G.  W.  Read  s.ays  :  "  I  want  to  photogi-aph  some  machines  at  night  by  mag- 
nesium wire  with  a  whole-plate  combination  lens ;  they  vary  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet  in  height,  are  stationary,  and  cannot  be  moved.  1.  How  much 
magnesium  wire  shall  I  require  for  a  sixty  times  Ilford  whole  plate  with/-16 
combination  ?  Will  it  be  double  the  quantity  for  the  next  size  less  stop  ?  2. 
Is  it  best  to  light  behind  the  camera,  or  half  the  quantity  each  side  about 
four  feet  away  .'  3.  Will  it  take  half  the  quantity  for  half-plate  ?" — 1.  Tlie 
exposure  required  can  only  be  correctly  arriveil  at  by  exposing  an  expei'i- 
mental  plate.  If  the  stops  are  arranged  according  to  the  Society  standard, 
the  exposure  is  double  for  each  succeeding  smaller  one.  2.  All  will  deijend 
upon  the  subject.  If  only  one  strand  of  wire  be  used,  it  will  be  well  to  keep 
it  moving  during  the  combustion,  so  that  the  shadows  are  not  too  hartL 
3.  Practically  the  same  amount  of  magnesium  will  be  required  for  a  half 
as  for  a  whole-idate  if  similar  stops  be  used. 

TUFNELL  writes  :  "  I  have  over  fifty  reams  of  albumenised  paper  that  is  so  acid 
that  it  makes  the  sensitising  bath  nearly  useless  after  floating  about  fifty 
sheets,  and  as  a  very  old  reader  of  your  Journal  I  sliould  be  extremely  glad 
if  you  would  tell  me  if  there  are  any  means  of  keeping  the  sensitising  bath 
more  neutral,  or  any  meaus  of  fuming  the  ]iaper  before  sensitising.  Would 
a  little  ammonia  put  into  the  silver  bath  help  in  any  way,  or  would  the  am- 
monia precipitate  the  silver  and  thus  spoil  the  whole  thing  '<  I  should  esteem 
it  a  great  favour,  indeed,  if  you  can  help  me  by  a  hint  in  this  trouble." — It  is 
a  very  unusual  thing  for  albumenised  paper  to  be  in  such  an  acid  condition 
as  mentioned  by  our  correspondent.  It  would,  we  imagine,  be  of  little  use 
to  fume  the  paper  before  sensitising.  The  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  silver 
bath  would  precipitate  oxide  of  silver,  supposing  the  bath  to  be  neutral  when 
made.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  neutralise  the  bith  each  time  after  using  by 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  just  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  permaneut  opalescence.  If  this  be  done  overnight,  the  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  silver  will  subside  by  the  morning  ;  or  it  may  be  filtered  out  and 
the  solution  used  at  once. 


Photographic  Club.— Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  February  12, 
Artificial  Light  fur  Portraiture.     February  19,  Lantern  Illuminants. 

Photographic  Society  ok  Great  Britain.  —The  annual  meeting  will  be  held 
on  Tuesday  next,  February  11,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Mr.  J.  DesirS  England  has  sent  us  a  jiacket  of  his  new  celluloid  films.  So 
far  as  we  have  tried  them,  they  have  in  every  case  yielded  negatives  free  from 
defects  and  possessing  excellent  characteristics. 
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THE  EXPLOSION  OF  .\N  OXYGEN  CTLINDEK. 
From  tbo  correspottdenoe  in  our  pagca  this  week,  and  from  a 
report  from  the  enginMr  of  the  e*t»bliftlimciit  at  Polniadic, 
where  the  Umentahla  aeeident  oeoorred,  we  arc  now  able  to 
speak  witli  aonic  degree  of  knowMge  of  the  circumaUnccs 
(inder  which  the  ozjgeo  cylinder  eiplodwl. 

So  far  as  the  facta  hare  been  asontaiBod  they  uiay  lie 
•uiuntcd  up  as  foUowH  :— Firat  of  all,  there  were  pvewnt  in  the 
cylinder  both  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  the  foreman,  Mr.  Itow, 
who  loat  hi*  life,  was  himaelf  rtaponnble  for  utixin;;  them.  He 
liad  evidently,  says  Mr.  Henry  Brice,  engineer  an<l  manager, 
filleil  liydro>;cn  into  new  cylindcn,  which,  instea<l  of  painting; 
red,  he  markc«l  sini|>ly  with  an  **  H,"  and  he  must  have  done 
thix  in  a  liurricd  moment,  with  the  intention  of  {jnintin);  them 
later  on,  for  in  not  iMUDting  them  he  faile<l  in  htH  dntj.  This 
cylinder  waa,  with  othefa  oootUBiag  hydro|{ea,  brought  to  be 
emptied  into  a  gaa  hotder,  and  thinking,  no  doubt,  it  was 
empty,  he  afterwanla  hail  it  filled  with  oxyjren,  whereas  aonie 
hydr<>t;<^n  must  xtill  bare  been  left.  The  changing  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  cylinder  was  a  breach  of  the  regnlatiooa.  After  Wing 
filled,  guage<l  for  [ireaaure,  and  teatcd  for  tightness  of  the  ral?e, 
it  waa  carried  out,  and,  at  the  moiAtnt  at  touching  tbo  grountl, 
it  eiploliil.  The  eyUnder  itself  waa  said  to  hare  bean  tested 
on  the  2iid  July,  1889,  to  240  atmoaphetea,  or  3600  Ibsi  to 
tlie  inch — twice  the  working  preasnrs: 

AMuming  these  to  U  the  facta,  we  haTe  nest  to  inquire  as  to 
the  moans  by  which  the  gases  exploded.  In  ooumc  of  an 
Article  in  our  issnc  of  May  31,  1880,  wo  spoke  of  the  great 
heat  that  arisea  when  air  is  cumprcased.  Tlic  heat  engendered 
during  the  com|irc«Bion  of  oxygen  in  its  cylinder  is  said  to  be 
very  great.  It  probably  is  the  case,  as  sUted,  that  when 
hydrov'en  is  present  with  oxygen  a  given  degree  of  compression 
generate)!  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  is  the  cose  when  either 
of  them  separately  are  subjected  to  diuiinutiou  of  bulk.  Of 
thin  we  have  no  penonal  knowledge  derived  from  ex|)erinicnt, 
for  we  may  oonfcas  to  having  no  desire  to  try  any  experiment 
so  nearly  aModated  with  danger.  We  can  very  easily  under- 
Btanl  how  that  the  heat  generatc<l  by  the  act  of  comprcHsion  of 
the  mixed  gases  might  be  such  as  to  nlowly  heat  to  dull  rednetM 
any  metallic  chip,  splinter,  or  dust  in  the  interior  of  the  cylinder, 
nxd  how,  when  such  a  thcrmio  stags  was  reached,  an  explosion 

•uld  lie  the  inevitable  oonaeqaeooei  We  need  scarcely  assure 
uacTS  of  the  gas  that  total  coolinj;  of  the  cylinilcnt  and  their 
eont^tits  takes  place  very  soon  after  they  nn-  removeil  from  the 
cl  'om,  and  hence  that  no  danger  to  them  from  such  a 

«•  1  .  .  —  •  nsne. 

Wc  are  glad  to  direct  attention  to  the  decision  of  the  oxygen 
wmpanics  mcntioDed  in  the   letter  of  Mr.   Heater,  of  linn's 


Oxygen  Coni])anr,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  cj'linders  for 
oxyjreu  »rc  to  lie  fitted  with  a  screw  of  a  totally  different 
character  from  those  for  hydrogen.  This  will  quite  eliminate 
any  pwaible  danger  from  the  mixing  of  the  gascx. 


PICTORI.\L  VEBSO'S  MlCUOi^COI'IC  DKFINITION  IN 
LARGE  DIUECT  POUTRAITS. 
Last  week,  it  will  be  remembered,  wc  referred  to  the  fact  that 
many  amateur  pbotographera  arc  devoting  attention  to  large 
direct  portraiture.  The  examples  we  have  iben,  however,  jmr- 
toke  more  of  the  character  of  figure  studies  than  of  portraits  of 
individuals.  As  we  meotionod,  the  pictures  i>088eB8cd  the 
i|uahty  that  may  lie  classed  a«  pictorial  sharpnesii,  in  contra* 
distinction  to  what  is  known  as  crisp  definition. 

Since  our  remarks  appeared  wo  have  received  a  protest  from 
a  well-known  professional  photographer  against  what  ho  tcnns 
the  proposed  introduction  of  "  Mrs.  Cameron  effects "  iu 
portniiture.  He  says  it  has  always  licen  the  aim  of  photo- 
graphers to  obtain  the  sharpest  picture  possible,  and  to  this 
end  they  have  gono  to  great  ex|icusc  to  procure  the  best  lenses 
for  the  par]iose ;  and  adds,  "  Will  this  degradation  of  ]>hoto- 
graphy  tend  to  its  elevation  in  the  eyes  of  tho  public?" 
Furthermore,  he  directs  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
Hcvcral  timea  expressed  the  oiiinion  that  there  is  a  quality  in 
ilircct  pictures  which  is  not  seen  in  enlargements,  and  asks  if 
this  is  not  <lue  to  their  irrcater  Hhar]>ncK8  ?  We  may  at  onco 
sBjTthAi^e  liave  frequently  ndvocate<l  tho  production  of  large 
direct  {lortraits,  but — and  this  is  a  very  important  qualification 
— only  when  the  camera  in  jilaced  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
sitter  as  it  would  occur>y  when  taking;  an  ordinarj'  rartf  or 
cabinet  picture.  Also,  that  tho  portraits  should  be  restricted 
to  tlieir  quarter  or  Imlf-Iength  only  ;  and  that  life-size  heads 
should  be  eschewed  altogether. 

Upon  making  inquiries  amongst  professional  photographers 
who  have  the  necessary  applianccH  for  taking  larf^e  fiortraits — 
by  hirge  we  refer  to  twenty  or  twcuty-four-inch  .pictures — wo 
learn  that  when  tho  head  approaches  to  anything  like  life-size, 
however  goo<l  the  jiicture  may  la",  it  seldom  meets  with  much 
approbation  from  the  sitter.  And  what  is  of  more  importance, 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  duplicates  are  rarely  ordered, 
except  on  a  very  limited  scale.  One  arfint  wlio  produces  these 
jiictures  remarked,  8om<!what  ronfid«ntially,  that  large  diicct 
portvaitH  arc' all  vorj-  well  for  Kjiccimens,  and  for  the  exhibitioni', 
but  not  for  business,  llicy  are  troublesome  to  take,  cost  a  lot 
for  retouching,  and  rarely  please  tho  customer  so  well  as  in 
enlaigcnient  from  a  smaller  negative.     As  a  rule,  so  we  n:e 
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informed,  very  large  direct  portraits  are  not  a  great  com- 
mercial success. 

That  large  portraits  taken  in  the  us\ial  manner  arc  less  satis- 
factory from  an  artistic  point  of  view  than  are  enlargements 
from  small  negatives  produced  nndor  ordinary  conditions,  is  by 
no  means  surprising  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  jire- 
\'ailing  in  each  case.  Referring  to  the  catalogue  of  one  of  our 
leading  opticians  now  before  us,  we  find  that  a  twenty-two-inch 
focus  lens  is  catalogued  to  take  a  portrait  on  a  twenty-inch 
plate,  while  an  eight-inch  one  is  quoted  for  a  cabinet  portrait — 
and  this  is  what  is  geuorally  used  for  the  pin-posc.  The 
reputation  of  the  house  whose  list  we  are  referring  to  is  a 
sufi&cient  guarantee  that  the  larger  lens  will  actually  cover  the 
size  plate  stated.  But  let  iis  look  at  the  conditions  when  the 
two  lenses  are  used  to  produce  the  pictures  they  are  mentioned 
to  take.  In  the  catalogue  before  ns  only  the  back  foci  of  the 
lenses  are  given,  but  for  our  present  purpose  we  shall  assume 
that  the  difference  between  this  and  equivalent  focus  is  pro- 
portionately the  same  with  each,  hence  we  shall  take  the  back 
focus  as  being  approximate. 

If  an  eight-incli  focus  lens  be  required  to  take  a  cabinet 
picture,  a  proportionately  longer  one  must  be  necessary  to  take 
a  twenty-inch  one,  all  things  being  equal.  A  simple  calculation 
will  show  that  to  take  the  pictures  under  identical  conditions, 
the  one  obtained  with  the  twenty-two-inch  lens  must  not  exceed 
fifteen  inches.  And  to  take  a  twenty-inch  picture,  the  focus  of 
the  lens  should  be  considerably  over  thirty  inches — assuming 
that  large  lenses  could  be  made  a.s  perfect  as  small  ones,  which 
is  not  the  case.  To  work  the  large  lens  up  to  its  catalogued 
size  would  be  equivalent  to  taking  a  seven  and  half  inch 
picture  with  the  cabinet  one,  though  it  would  actually  do  this 
work  better  than  would  the  large  one — of  the  full  size 
mentioned. 

In  taking,  say,  a  head  and  bust  on  a  twenty-inch  plate,  with 
a  twenty-two-inch  focus  lens,  the  camera  must  be  placed  very 
close  to  the  sitter,  therefore  the  i)er8pective  will  necessarily  be 
very  much  strained,  which  always  produces  an  unsatisfactory 
result.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  foregoing  remarks, 
for  the  reason  we  have  stated,  we  have  been  dealing  w  ith  the 
back  focus  of  the  lenses  ;  the  equivalent,  or  real  focus  would 
in  each  case  bo  a  little  longer,  but  tliis  will  not  materially 
affect  the  principle  involved.  When  a  short-focus  lens  is  used 
to  take  a  large  picture,  a  small  stop  must  be  employed  to  get 
the  different  planes  in  fairly  good  focus,  hence  a  wiry  sharpness 
in  places  results.     This  brings  us  to  another  question. 

Do  the  public  really  desire  this  exceeding  sharpness  in  large 
portraits  ?  Photographers  have  certainly  educated  them  to  it 
by  their  small  work  ;  and  when  a  large  portrait  is  shown  with 
excessive  definition  in  some  parts  and  indistinctness  in  others, 
a  complaint  may  be  met  with  that  the  picture  is  not  in  good 
focus.  But  supposing  no  portion  was  excessively  sharj),  then 
no  part  would,  by  comparison,  appear  conspicuously  wanting 
in  that  quality.  This  is  the  class  of  picture  that  several  well- 
known  amateurs  are  now  essaying,  and' some  excellent  results 
they  have  produced.  But  we  must  confess  that  many  have 
been  considerably  marred  by  their  being  taken  too  close  to  the 
model,  and  also  by  too  much  diffusion  of  the  definition.  Although 
in  large  direct  portraiture — heads  in  particular — -we  are  no 
advocates  for  microscopic  definition,  still  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  lack  of  sharpness  allowable. 

To  those  portraitists  who  are  now  taking  direct  pictures  with 
large  combinations,  we  would  suggest  their  making  a  trial  with 
the  front  lens  alone,  and  that  stopped  down  only  just  sufficient 


to  give  fair  pictorial  definition  over  the  size  plate  employed. 
This  method  of  working  need  not  entail  a  much  longer  exposure- 
than  is  necessary  when  using  the  instrument  in  its  entirety, 
with  the  small  diaphragms  necessary  to  secure  sharpness  all 
over  the  plate.  As  the  lens  used  in  this  way  would  have  to  be 
placed  somewhere  about  double  the  distance  from  the  subject 
that  it  would  under  ordinary  conditions,  far  better  per- 
spective, and,  consequently,  a  much  more  jjleasing  result, 
would  accrue. 

It  may  require  a  little  courage  on  the  part  of  a  professional 
to  produce  pictures  which  are  even  a  little  unsharp,  and  which, 
may,  in  a  photographic  sense,  be  considered  imperfect ;  but  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  public  for  whom  they  work  would 
really  appreciate  them.  Anyhow,  it  might  be  worth  the  trial 
by  those  who  are  taking  large  portraits,  and  do  not,  at  jjresent, 
find  tliem  a  commercial  success. 

At  the  present  time,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  largo- 
portraits  are  printed  on  rough  paper.  Now,  with  this  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  render  anything  like  the  excessive  sharpness 
obtained  with  a  good  combination  lens  worked  with  a  small  aper- 
ture. Hence,  where  is  the  advantage  of  microscopic  definition  ?' 
Furthermore,  when  pictures  with  only  pictorial  definition  are 
taken,  they  are  less  costly  to  produce,  as  the  retouching  will  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Elaborate  retouching  of  large  portraits 
— which  is  not  necessary  with  diffused  definition — must  be 
skilfully  done,  otherwise  the  picture  may  be  utterly  ruined. 


DAMP:  ITS  EFFECTS  AND  THEIR  PREVENTION. 
The  j)resent  winter  has  proved  so  far,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
dampest  seasons  on  record  for  many  yeai-s  past,  for  beyond 
a  few  days  of  very  severe  frost  in  the  early  part,  we  have 
been  favoured  with  little  else  but  fog,  mist,  and  rain.  Of 
all  professions  that  of  photography  is  the  one  most  likely  to 
suffer  from  a  continuance  of  this  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
troxxble  has  become  infinitely  greater  since  gelatine  plates  and 
platinotype  printing  have  been  so  luiiversally  adojited. 

In  days  gone  by  the  chief  difficulties  experienced  in  con- 
tinued damp  weather  arose  in  connexion  with  the  storage  of 
negatives  and  of  albumenised  paper;  in  some  few  cases  the 
trouble,  perhaps,  extended  to  the  apparatus,  for  from  the  con- 
struction of  photographic  studios  they  are  not  at  all  times  the 
best  places  in  which  to  store  fine  cal)inct  work  and  expensive 
furniture  and  accessories.  Damage  to  the  studio  and  buildings 
themselves  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  photo- 
graphy, but  rather  as  general  at  the  time  of  year,  though 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  for  the  reason  mentioned  above — 
the  nature  of  their  construction  —  that  photographic  studios 
are  calculated  to  intensify  rather  than  moderate  the  evil. 

The  storage  of  varnished  collodion  negatives  in  a  dry 
atmosphere  presents  no  special  difficulties,  nor,  indeed,  can 
any  trouble  be  said  to  attend  gelatine  films  under  similar 
circumstances ;  but  when  damp  supervenes,  the  necessity  at 
once  arises  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  stringent  precau- 
tions. The  danger  with  collodion  negatives  arose,  as  all 
old  workers  are  aware,  from  the  uneven  expansion  of  the 
collodion  film  and  varnish  respectively,  which  resulted  in  a 
peculiar  cracking  or  splitting  of  the  film  in  vermicular  lines. 
The  damage  was  not  irremediable  if  discovered  and  combated 
in  time,  but  it  can  be  well  imagined  that  when  the  evil 
attacked  a  large  stock  of,  perhaps,  some  thousands  of  nega- 
tives, the  labour  and  care  entailed  in  arresting  its  progress- 
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and  making  gtKxl  the  ilainagc  already  doue  miut  of  necessity 
have  been  cousiderable. 

GcUtine  negatives  luulcr  the  action  of  damp  behared 
differently.  If  ramished,  the  gelatine  itself  is  tough  enough 
as  well  as  elastic  enough  to  rcHist  any  danger  of  cracking ;  but 
its  Tery  elasticity  and  ezpansiibility,  cotnbiiie<l  with  its  well- 
known  affinity  for  water,  combine  to  pitxiucc  cracks  of  another 
kind,  confined,  however,  in  this  case  to  the  layer  of  varnish. 
The  peculiar  crystallioe  markings  producol  by  damp  upon 
varnished  gelatine  negathrea  were  at  one  time  supposed  to 
arise  from  a  sort  of  efflorescence  of  wme  sulMtance,  probably 
hypo,  which  had  not  been  properly  washed  out  of  tlie  film, 
and  more  than  one  eager  supporter  of  this  theory  succeeded 
in  detecting  that  sub^ance  by  the  somewhat  rough  test  of 
applying  the  toagoe  to  tlie  film.  Mr.  Wanierke  was,  however, 
the  first  to  affbnl  a  clue  to  the  true  aplanatioa,  namely,  that 
the  varnish  not  being  waterpnwl^  the  damp  penetrated  to  the 
gelatine  film,  causing  it  to  swell,  thus  splitting  or  rending 
asunder  in  all  directions  the  inelaatie  layer  of  vamiith,  and  mo 
causing  tlie  markingN  in  qoeation.  That  this  is  actually  the 
true  canae  is  eaitily  demonstrated  by  placing  a  <lrop  of  water 
•on  a  Tamishctl  film  and  leaving  it  for  a  few  hours. 

Here,  again,  remedial  uieMuwi  an  poasible,  and  the  cure  is 
more  perfect  thait  in  the  case  of  gefaitiM,  bat  still  the  waste  of 
time  and  labour  suggest  preventive  nUher  than  curative  treat- 
ment. For  tliis  purpose,  aM  miniraiaing  or  altogether  doing 
away  with  the  danger,  no  simpler  plan  esiats  than  the  oae  of 
■collodion  in  addition  to  or  as  a  HuhHtituto  for  ordinary  varnish. 
If  a  preliminary  coating  of  collodion  of  the  proper  kind  be 
applied  to  the  gelatine  film  before  varnishing,  a  more  water- 
proof protectiou  is  aflTonlol  and  the  rink  of  damage  is  very 
SBodi  If  tned ;  while,  if  the  varnish  be  altogether  dispensed 
m'tth,  the  aooroo  of  flanger  diaappean  entirely,  and  the  negative 
is  almost  equally  well  protected  from  meehanical  damage. 

The  emiaisa  of  proper  care  in  hardening  the  film  with  alum 
Ix-r  '■'■^  the  negtXkre  in  aWi  a  judioioas  and  neoevary 

pr.i.  .  o  by  reducing  not  only  the  tendency  to  abaorption, 

but  alito  ttie  amount  of  expanaioo,  it  renders  the  trouble  leas 
iikely  to  occiur. 
'  Many  photographers,  especially  amatenra,  habitually  store 
their  negnlivea  withoat  varnishing  of  any  kind.  Such  will  in 
damp  weather  experience  an  entirely  different  sort  of  difficulty. 
In  the  first  place  the  film  will  xwell  slightly,  becoming  soft  and 
tacky,  in  which  condition  it  is  not  only  |>cculiarly  liable  to 
injury  by  scratching,  but  also  to  adhere  to  an}-thing  with 
which  it  may  come  in  contact.  Thus  if  stored,  as  is  a  pre- 
valent practice,  iu  boxes  with  paper  Itetween,  the  negatives 
will  in  time  beoomo  oemented  to  the  dividing  ]>a|icni,  and 
needless  labour  is  entailed  in  separating  thoni,  if  eveu  this  can 
be  done  without  permanent  damage.  In  the  |>rinting  frame, 
too,  such  Koftened  films  arc  inevitably  staine<l  by  contact  witii 
the  silvcrci  |iaper,  and  if  not  permanently  damsged  or  utterly 
niine<l,  necessitate  the  expenditure  of  avoidable  labour. 

In  veiy  bad  cases  we  have  known  unvaniiHhcd  gelatine 
negatives  to  be  utterly  xpoilt  by  fungoid  growth  and  general 
decoropoaition  cRUse<l  by  damp,  while  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
imperfectly  washed  fUms  are  doomed  to  a  still  shorter  life  if 
moisture  be  present. 

As  in  tlie  cnac  of  varnished  negatives,  the  sensitiveness  to 
moisture  of  the  ;:elatinc  Hurface  may  be  Icesetied  by  thorough 
hardening,  Init  the  only  practical  syetem  to  adopt  is  that  of 
complete  prevention,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  nearest  approach  to 
the  perfect  elimination  of  damp  that  can  l>e  attained.     This 


holds  good,  of  course,  in  every  department  equally,  but  there 
are  different  ways  of  carrying  it  out  in  practice. 

For  instance,  in  the  studio  nothing  more  is  required  than 
gentle  warmth  and  thorough  ventilation.  Without  the  latter 
it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  secure  a  dry  atmosphere,  as  stjigna- 
tion  is  the  most  powerful  ally  of  damp  in  its  fell  work  ;  but  if 
a  genial  temjierature  be  maintained,  and  a  constant  change  of 
atmosphere  kept  up  by  means  of  a  suitable  system  of  veutilar 
tion,  the  most  heavily  moisture-laden  atmt«pherc  will  scarcely 
possess  any  power  for  harm,  at  least  on  such  articles  as  are 
con.stantly  exposed  in  the  studio. 

The  system  of  heating  is  jjurely  a  matter  of  taste  or  con- 
venience, coal,  coke,  gas,  oil,  or  hot  water  being  e<iually  avail- 
able, though;  undoubtedly,  the  last,  when  jiropcrly  installed,  is 
the  most  perfect  in  principle  as  well  as  convenient  in  use. 
Next  to  hot-water  pipes  we  should  place  a  radiating  stove  con- 
suming gas,  coal,  or  coke.  Gas  will  bo  the  cleanest,  while  coal 
or  coke  on  the  "  slow  combustion "  principle  will  prove  most 
economical.  For  small  studios,  where  circumstances  prevent 
the  use  of  any  of  the  above,  a  [wraffin-oil  stove,  if  properly  con- 
structed and  suited  in  siio  to  the  area  to  be  heated,  will  answer 
all  pur]  wees. 

One  thing,  however,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  at  least  iu 
very  cold  damp  weivthcr  of  long  continuation,  and  that  is,  that 
the  heat  must  be  kept  up  constantly  day  and  night.  If  this  be 
not  attended  to,  moisture  will  lie  condensed  upon  everything 
during  the  coltl  hours  of  the  night  to  be  si^iply  reconverted 
into  va|x>ur  when  the  heat  is  reapplied,  and  so  the  latter  rather 
adds  to  the  dampness  of  tlie  atmosphere  than  the  reverse. 

The  same  principles  sboul<l  Ixs  obser\-e<l  in  the  negative  room, 
namely,  warmth  and  thorough  circiilmtion  ;  but  some  little 
attention  shoold  be  paid  to  the  method  of  storing  the  plates. 
As  already  mentioned,  a  prevailing  fashion  is  to  store  the 
negatives  iu  boxes  with  pa|)cr  lictwecn ;  but  though  this  has 
the  one  advantage  ot  ecooomising  space,  it  is  objectionable  on 
almost  every  otlier  groniid,  at  least  for  professional  purposes. 
Grooved  Imxes  are  a  slight,  but  not  a  very  conspicuous,  improve- 
ment, since  they  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  is  so  important. 

AVherc  space  and  circumstances  permit,  the  negatives  should 
bo  stored  in  open  racks  of  solid  construction  to  carry  the  weight 
of  glaai^  and  fitted  with  grooves  not  too  closely  placed.  Under 
the  conditions  we  have  laid  down,  namely,  genial  and  equable 
WllllJrtfae,  and  perfect,  or  at  least  constant  circulation,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  injury  can  accrue  to  the  nega- 
tives, tlioDgh  possibly  some  little  difficulty  may  arise,  or  has 
been  imagined  by  some,  from  dust. 

This  brings  us  to  another  recommendation,  namely,  that 
each  negative  be  enclosed  in  an  envelope  of,  preferably,  water- 
proof paper,  which  will  sootuv  for  it  at  least  a  tolemblc  pro- 
tection from  that  evil.  If  the  negatives  and  envelopes  be 
thoroughly  dried  before  packing,  it  will  require  gross  careless- 
ness in  their  subsequent  care  to  produce  any  injury;  but  the 
envelope  jirovitlcs  an  additional  safeguard  against  accident, 
inasnnich  as,  should  any  condensation  of  moisture  occur  from 
failure  of  the  heating  or  ventilating  system,  it  will  take  place 
on  the  envelope  instead  of  the  negative  film.  We  have  seen 
one  of  the  largest  stocks  of  negatives  in  the  kingdom  stored  in 
this  manner,  and  we  are  informed  that  injury  from  damp  or 
any  other  cause  connected  with  storage  is  a  thing  unknown. 

For  the  amateur  any  such  elaborate  system  is,  of  course,  an 
impossibility,  yet  it  is  of  as  much  importance  to  him  to  protect 
his  negatives  from  injury  as  to  the  professional     For  amateur 
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purposes,  perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  store  the  negatives  in 
packets,  the  objections  to  tlmt  systciu  being  less  on  a  small 
scale  than  when  large  numbers  are  involved.  Lot  the  negatives 
be  packed  in  half  dozens  with  paper,  or,  better  still,  tinfoil, 
between  each  pair  of  films,  placed  face  to  face.  Before  packing, 
let  the  negatives  be  thoroughly  dried,  together  with  the  paper 
or  tinfoil,  and  warmed  ;  while  still  warm,  place  them  together 
and  enclose  each  half  dozen  in  tinfoil,  carefully  folded  so  as  to 
exclude  all  damp.  The  sei)arate  packets  can  then  be  stored  in 
the  ordinary  millboard  boxes  in  whicii  tlie  plates  are  sent  out 
without  the  slightest  fear  of  damp  getting  at  them.  By  re- 
ducing the  number  of  plates  in  a  packet  the  trouble  of  finding 
the  negatives  is  reduced,  and  fewer  films  are  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  when  the  packet  is  opened. 

For  the  storage  and  use  of  platinotype  or  albumenised 
paper,  sensitised  or  unsensitised,  different  arrangements  are 
necessary.  The  first  must,  of  course,  be  kept  in  the  calcium 
tubes  provided  for  the  purpose.  For  ready-seusitised  silver 
paper  or  untoned  prints,  a  plain  tin  tube  with  well-fitting  lid 
will  suffice,  especially  if  wrapped  before  insertion  in  the  tube 
in  a  sheet  of  old  silvered  paper  kept  for  tliat  purpose.  *rhe 
unsensitised  albumenised  paper  js  better  kept  flat,  and, 
besides,  necessitates  greater  dryness  on  accoimt  of  its  hygro- 
scopic character  and  the  solubility  of  its  surface.  For  this 
a  drawer  or  box  should  be  provided  large  onongli  to  more 
than  take  the  full  sheet,  and  fitted  with  a  false  bottom  and 
inner  lid,  the  former  perforated  with  holes  round  the  edges. 
If  the  space  beneath  the  false  bottom  be  packed  with  chloride 
of  calcium,  or,  better  still,  unslaked  lime,  it  is  converted  into 
a  calcium  chamber,  and  the  double  lid  will  enable  the  paper 
to  be  kept  "  bone  dry "  for  any  period.  Paper  so  stored 
should,  however,  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  an  hour 
or  two  before  sensitising. 

It  is  important  that  all  the  operations  connected  with 
plachig  in  the  printing  frames,  or  removing  therefrom,  paper, 
■whether  platino  or  silver,  be  earned  out  in  a  perfectly  dry 
room,  otherwise  the  damp  absorbed  will  exert  an  injurious 
action  during  the  time  occupied  in  printing. 


Though  the  fixed  alkalies  are  for  various  developers  obtaining  con- 
tinuously increasing  populnritj',  we  do  not  doubt  that  a  poll  would 
show  an  immease  majority  in  favour  of  the  old  ammonia  and  pyro 
solution.  One  of  the  most  telling  objections  against  the  use  of  am- 
monia is  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  strengtli  of  any  particular  sample 
at  the  moment  of  using ;  and  that  the  objection  is  well  founded  cannot 
be  denied.  Very  few  retail  dealers  take  the  opportunity  of  testing  for 
themselves  the  strength  of  the  solution  as  received  from  the  wholesale 
dealer,  and  wlien  it  is  considered  how  many  opportunities  are  afforded 
for  loss  of  strength,  surprise  would  not  be  felt  at  the  existence  of  still 
greater  variations. 

Thebb  is,  first,  the  competition  in  price,  which  would  tend  to  the 
manufacturer  sending  out  the  strong  soljition  a  little  below  the 
strength  of  saturation.  Xext,  the  dealer  has  to  keep  it  in  store  and 
decant  it  into  smaller  receptacles.  Then  we  have  the  retailer,  who, 
from  a  bottle,  perhaps  a  quart  in  size,  delivers  various  quantities  from 
an  ounce  to  a  pound,  the  bottle  standing  meanwhile  for  an  indefinite 
period,  according  to  the  demand,  possibly  now  and  then  having  its 
stopper  shot  out  in  hot  weather,  unobserved  till  the  vapour  compels 
notice.  From  this  condition  to  that  of  storing  on  the  dark  room 
shelves  is  but  a  step.  And  according  to  the  time  it  is  so  stored  to  the 
size  of  the  bottle  containing  it,  and  to  the  frequency  with  which  it 
is  used  from,  depends  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  "ammonia"  used 
in  the  developer. 


Cahk  taken  at  all  these  stages  will  assist  in  preserving  the  strength  of 
tiie  solution ;  but  the  often  recommended  plan  of  diluting  it  to  half 
strength  has  everything  in  its  favour,  and  should  be  adopted  by  all 
workers.  Unfortunately,  "  ammonia  "  is  too  much  looked  upon  as  a 
definite  liquid,  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  those  using  it  making  the 
slightest  attempt  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  the  solution  he  happens, 
to  have  purchased.  As  some  guide  to  those  who,  in  a  truly  scientific 
spirit,  would  desire  to  know  more  definitely  what  their  solution  of 
ammonia  does  contain,  we  print  below  the  most  recently  determined 
table,  showing  the  actual  strengths  of  solutions  of  ammonia  according 
to  their  specific  gravities.  It  is  by  llerren  G.  Lunge  and  T.  AViemik,. 
and  made  with  extreme  care,  and,  as  will  be  noted,  varies  in  the  lower 
gravities  to  some  notable  extent  from  the  data  hitherto  published : — 


Specific  Gravity  at 
15°  C. 

Percentage  of  Ammonia 
Gas. 

0-990 

2-31 

0080 

4-80 

0-070 

7-31 

0-960 

0-91 

0-950 

12-74 

0-040 

15-03 

0-930 

18-04 

0-020 

t'1-75 

0-910 

2409 

0-900 

28-33 

0-800 

31-7.-. 

0-880 

.%-co 

The  use  of  ballooning  for  the  military,  and  of  course  its  cognate  photo- 
graphic use,  has  been  hitherto  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  hydrogen  gas  in  one  way  or  another,  and  that  hot  air  was 
useless  in  tropical  climates;  but  these  ideas  will  now  have  to  he 
abandoned,  for  Mr.  I'ercival  Spencer  has  ascended  by  means  of  a  hot- 
air  balloon  in  Central  India,  and  has  safely  descended  in  a  parachute^ 
The  balloon  was  his  patent  asbestos  construction,  and  heated  by 
burning  methj-lated  spirit  inside. 


A  NEW  use  is  given  for  collodion  by  Mr.  H.  N.  AVarren  in  the 
Chemical  Xnm  last  week,  and  as  it  has  a  decided  photographic  bearing,, 
we  reproduce  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  still 
practise  the  wet  collodion  process.  Every  one  who  is  at  all  familiar 
with  itsdetailsknowsto  his  cost  what  "  pinholes"  mean,  and  many  are 
conversant  with  Mr.  Henderson's  panacea,  the  addition  of  nitrate  of 
baryta  to  the  bath.  There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  rationale  of 
this  addition  is  the  rendering  insoluble  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bath 
introduced  by  the  collodion,  and  the  difficulty,  subsidingprecipitate,  pro- 
duced by  the  addition  is  another  link  of  proof.  The  waiting  for  the 
subsidence  of  this  precipitate  is  a  loss  of  time,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  .Mr.  "Warren's  method  of  hastening  the  falling  of  sulphate  of 
baryta  precipitate  will  be  here  available.  It  consists  simply  in  adding 
a  few  drops  of  collodion  to  the  liquid,  holding  the  sulphate  in  sus- 
pension ;  he  states  that  it  will  mix  intimately  with  the  fine  precipitate- 
and  allow  of  immediate  filtration.  Ordinarily,  as  we  need  scarcely 
remark,  the  precipitate  would,  from  its  great  fineness,  pass  readily 
through  the  filter  pni)er. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  Mr.  F.  Walker,. 
Ph.D.,  gives  a  method  of  preparing  alcohol  of  a  purity  so  great  that 
nitrate  of  silver  may  be  dissolved  in  the  spirit  and  yet  the  liquid 
remain  colourless,  however  long  it  is  kept.  It  consists  in  adding  a 
little  permanganate  of  potash,  allowing  to  stand  a  few  hours,  adding 
a  little  chalk  or  whiting,  and  then  distilling,  rejecting  the  first  por- 
tions that  come  over.  Incidentally,  he  mentions  a  point  that  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  use  spirit  for  photographic  purposes ; 
even  for  varnish  making  it  should  be  vetoed,  as  no  foreign  substance 
shoidd  be  allowed  to  be  put  in  contact  with  a  delicate  production  like  a. 
photographic  image.  He  writes,  "  I  find  most  alcohol  of  03  per  cent.,, 
when  kept  in  tin  cans,  slowly  reacts  on  the  tin,  giving  aftrr  a  while  a 
cloud  of  Sn  O.,,  which  is  too  fine  to  filter  out,  and  renders  purification 
by  distillation  necessary.     Now,  ii  priori,  there  are  \  erhaps  no  reason* 
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for  auggMling  tbat'tin  oxide  should  be  injurious  to  the  image  :  but  it  is 
far  better  awaj,  and  the  bint  ahonld  be  talwn  not  to  store  methylated 
tpirit  for  Tamiah  or  other  purpose*  in  tin  reserroirs,  as  is,  we  heliere, 
BMMt  frequently  done.  Stone  jars  or  glass  carboys  will  be  decidedly 
preferable.  That  the  warning'  is  not  groundless  may  be  seen  by  any 
one  who  has  a  store  of  methylated  spirit  in  a  tin  veaseL  It  is  most 
frvquently  noticed  to  have  a  sEghtly  milky  aspect,  due,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  tin  oxide." 

♦ 

LKfllT  AND  EXl'DSURK  TABIJCS. 
Tm  sudden  improrement  in  the  photographic  quility  of  the  light  at 
this  tin*  o<  the  year  has  nerer,  we  think,  struck  m  so  forcibly  as  at 
the  coamaneement  of  the  present  week,  when  on  one  or  two  of  the 
brifrht  mornings  wi>  then  had,  the  light  was  scarcely  leas  artire  than  it 
wouU  be  under  simiUr  conditions  in  May  or  June.  In  rapid  camera 
expoaniea  the  improrement,  as  compared  with  a  similarly  bright  day 
about  a  month  back,  was  sufficiently  noticeable,  but  it  was  chic6y 
remarkable  in  connexioa  with  printing.  With  the  same  negative  and 
paper  (silver),  which  early  in  January  wouU  not  gire  a  print  in  three 
days,  half  an  hour's  exposure  to  February  sunshine  was  found  to  hare 
produced  too  great  a  depth  of  colour.  It  is  only  what  ni^ht  be 
naturally  expected,  that  chloride  of  silver  shoukl  show  more  plainly 
than  bromide  the  increasing  activity  of  the  light. 

Ilut  ihv  difference  noted  leads  ns  to  examine  with  sniae  curiosity 
the  published  tabbs  of  comparative  •xpoaurea  requisite  at  different 
tioMS  of  the  year.  F«wpbotographe(«,wh(iCher  amateur  or  professional, 
have  pasted  many  winter  exporiMMM  without  nodcing  the  sadden 
improvement  in  the  light  at  thk  pariod  that  we  anode  to,  an  improve- 
ment that  varies  in  degree  with  the  sansitive  material  acted  npon .  For 
negative  work  it  was  proportionately  far  irr>>ater  in  coUodkm  days  than 
it  is  at  present,  and  in  printing  piuauaiBi  generally  it  is  still  f^ivaler. 
Yet  on  turning  to  one  of  the  tables  rtlsrrsd  to,  we  find  the  differvnce 
hatwaen  Jannaiy  and  February  ptaesd  as  7 :  4,  those  being  the  pro- 
po»tiooate  times  of  expoauo  alleged  to  be  necessary  in  the  respective 
moMha.  But  to  what  material  do  the  figune  refer?  If  camera 
ezpoanrea  in  February  are  shorter  by  oM-half  than  in  January,  then 
priotiag  exposures  will  bs  probably  twenty  times  rsdaesd  ;  or  if  the 
figures  be  arrived  at  from  experimeota  with  chVirida  of  silver,  the 
comparative  dillstmee  in  the  case  of  hramida  will  be  practically  nil, 
which  we  know  not  to  be  tht;  fact. 

Then  again,  in  the  same  UbW  we  find  February  and  October  classed 
together  under  the  same  column  as  hting  equal  in  the  matter  of  light, 
but  we  vwitim  to  think  that  mast  photafiapbers  will  agna  with  us 
in  dssaing  the  brightening  iDamination  of  the  rising  laoaths  of  the 
year  far  high<-r  than  that  of  the  waning  autumn  moatha.  Similarly, 
the  light  of  a  June  evening  at  eight  pja.  is  classed  as  twenty  per 
cent,  worse  than  that  of  an  ( tctober  aftaraoon  at  four  p.m.  which  we 
think  win  be  unanimously  regardsd  $»  absurd.  We  have  produced 
many  and  have  seen  masy  more  pictures  so  produced,  even  in  the  old 
coDodioo  days,  undsr  tha  sammer  conditions,  but  should  de>-m  it  a 
well-aigh  hopclaaa  task  to  attempt,  with  all  th<>  advantages  of  gelatine, 
in  the  ck)aing  light  o(  an  autumn  day.  Whether  the  published  tables 
possess  any  really  practical  value  is  a  moot  qnastion,  but  that  any 
one  Ubie,  however  aeeorately  prepared,  can  be  raliahle  for  all  purposes 
is  alisolately  impotaible. 


THE  NEW  BENZOLINE  LIMELIGHT. 

VII.— MlltO«  APFLICATIOJIS. 

Thb  application  of  benzoline  and  similar  fluids  to  the  enrichment  of 
doal  gas,  air,  and  oxygun,  givea  a  wide  BeU  for  experiment,  even  when 
eooflned  to  limelight  porpoaesi  BeoBoIiae  to  the  warm  bath  satnra tor, 
through  which  oxygen  is  passed,  is  capable  of  producing  a  moet 
powerful  limelight  without  the  aid  of  coal  gas  or  ether,  and  if  used  to 
sorich  coal  gas  ■  the  same  satnrator,  trebles  orqusdruplestLe  li^rhting 
powers  of  the  gas— one  foot  of  enriched  gas  being  equal  to  abnut  four 
of  ordinary  coal  gas. 

If  we  pass  air  throtigh  the  warm  satarator.  an  esoelleDt  quality  of 
combustible  gas  is  pfodneed,  which  ImiBs  s'railsrly  to  coal  gas.  Ti.is 
•orichsd  air,  when  applied  to  the  liiaeligh',  ^irea  a  very  fair  li^ht, 


though,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  inferior  to  ordinary  coal  gas.  It 
is  possible  to  get  a  three  hundred  candle  limelight  in  this  way ;  and 
as  enriched  air  is  non-ftr/VwtiVe,  and  quite  incapable  of  producing 
"  P"!*'''  •'  '*  evident  that  the  most  timid  or  absent-minded  operator 
can  employ  it  without  uneasiness.  The  process  is  to  use  two  gas 
bags — one  containing  oxygen,  the  other  being  filled  with  air  from  a 
bellows ;  the  air  is  passed  through  the  warm  saturatcr,  and  being  thus 
converted  practically  into  coal  gas,  is  used  precisely  in  the  same 
manner.  Dissolving  is  of  course  easy,  and  the  light  steady,  quiet,  and 
passably  brilliant. 

When  coal  gas  can  be  obtained,  it  b  of  course  better  to  fill  the  gas 
bag  with  it  instead  of  air,  as  it  gives  a  much  better  licht  and  is  just 
as  safe.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  capabilities  of  the  different  processes, 
it  may  be  said  that  with  a  large-bore  nipple,  a  certain  fixed  pressure 
of  o.xygen,  and  with  the  warm  bath  saturator — 

Enriched  air  gives  about    300  candles. 

Plain  coal  gas        „  400      „ 

Knrichei!  coal  gas  „  620      „ 

Enriched  oxygen   „  000       „ 

I  do  not  think  that  enriched  air  will  be  much  used,  because  it  re- 
quires two  bags  and  gives  only  three  hundred  candles  light ;  while 
enriched  oxygen  gives  six  hundred  candles,  or  more,  and  needs  but  one 
bsg  or  cylinder.  Enriched  oxygen  under  certain  conditions  will 
give  loud  "  pops,"  while  enriched  air  cannot  pop.  Recently  one  of 
my  customers,  uang  a  warm  bath  saturator,  was  arranging  the 
apparatus  for  a  lantern  exhibition.  Being  in  a  hurry,  he  forgot  to 
light  th>-  night-light,  and  used  the  saturator  cold;  the  result,  on 
turning  off  the  gas,  was  a  pop  which  startled  him,  though  it  did  no 
damage.  When  the  audience  assembled,  he  took  csre  to  have  the 
saturator  irann  by  using  the  night-light,  and  ditl  not  have  any  more 
cradu. 

Several  persons  have  written  to  me  giving  particulars  of  using 
benzoline  in  cold  ether  saturators;  their  experiences  were  about  the 
same.  They  had  a  fairly  good  light,  with  plenty  of  roaring  and  hissing 
at  the  jet:  after  awhile  the  light  deteriorated,  and  the  winding  up 
was  an  explosion,  if  an  unstuffed  saturator  was  being  uted,  which  did 
CMiiaidarable  damage;  or,  if  a  stuffed  vessel  was  employed,  they  had 
a  pup,  rendered  much  louder  than  necessary  by  having  a  long  pipe 
between  saturator  and  jet. 

Oxygen  which  has  traversed  a  cold  benzoline  satiurator  leaves  it  ia 
a  highly  explosive  condition  :  it  is  exceedingly  apt  to  pop,  and  is 
practically  unworkable  on  this  account,  besides  its  noisy  attributes. 

(Jxygen  which  has  passed  •  heated  saturator  is  almost  non-explo- 
sive; it  will  not  "pass  back  "  even  if  burnt  as  cosi  gas  in  a  blow- 
through  jet,  with  its  large  hydrogen  aperture,  and  it  works  silently. 
If  luffieifnt  ketU  is  used,  enriched  oxygen  is  as  safe  as  coal  gas,  and 
cannot  pop.  I  wiah  to  make  it  distinctly  understood  that  I  consider 
uHttttftd  vasaali  used  cold  with  benrx>line  as  dangerous,  because  they 
.  areJUja  to  explode.  The  benzoline  limelight  is  coming  fast  into 
fCaMnm,  and  an  accident  now  would  be  disastrous  to  its  reputation . 
My  vessels,  being  stuffed,  cannot  under  any  circumstances  burst  so 
long  as  the  wool  remains  in  them.  Flame  can  be  passed  through,  and 
any  number  of  pops  can  be  produced,  if  required,  by  using  them  cold : 
but  I  have  never  been  able  to  rend  asunder  stuffed  vessels,  even  when 
made  of  tin  so  thin  that  it  coukl  be  easily  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
L'nstuffed  vessels,  if  oted  warm,  are  even  mora  dangerous,  for  there 
is  in  sddition  to  the  chance  of  bursting  the  additional  fear  of  sending 
benzoline  steam  into  the  oxygen  gas  bag. 

Ile.^t  applied  to  a  veasel  containing  loose  liquid  must  cause  it  to 
boil,  the  steam  must  go  somewhere,  and  if  the  jet  taps  are  turned  off, 
it  will  go  into  the  gas  bsg,  and  if  a  pop  should  iccur  the  bag  might 
be  exploded. 

Heat  applied  to  a  stuffed  vessel  saturated  with  benzoline  does  not 
causj  it  to  boil ;  there  is  no  steam  to  go  anywhere,  and  if  the  jet  taps 
are  turned  off,  not  a  particle  of  benzoline  will  find  its  way  into  the 
gi»*  big.    This  is  a  mo^t  important  point,  fur  it  ensures  Mfrtti. 

I'y  way  uf  a  crucial  test  1  hare  tilled  a  stulTud  vessel  with  inflain- 
mahl  •  tluid  whose  boiling  point  was  about  100*  Fuhr.,  aiiH,  nfter 
draining,  immersed  it  in  hot  water  at  Vfi'  Fabr.,  and  there  was  no 
steam:  nlej  a  yard  of  rubber  pi]>o  was  pUced  on  one  nozzle  uf 
th.'   v.-.'sel  and  t!ie  other  nozzle  wm  closed,  there  was  no  issuing 
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vapour  at  the  end — certainly  not  enough  to  be  lit  with  a  match.  If  a 
a  heat  of  150'  Fahr.  is  safe,  it  is  clear  tliat  80°  or  90°,  the  temperature 
used  in  the  air  bath,  cannot  be  attended  with  the  slightest  risk. 

It  might  be  supposed  tiint  the  pops  would  burn  the  wool  stuffing. 
I  have  hitherto  not  found  any  Mgns  of  scorching  when  pulling  experi- 
mental vessels  to  pieces;  but  it  is  desirable  if  a  pop  sboidd  occur  to 
turn  off  the  tap  of  the  oxygen  gas  bag  quickly,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  wool  packing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  pop  has  yet  occurred  to 
my  knowledge  with  the  warm  bath  saturator  when  used  hot  with 
light  benzoline.  Albket  W.  Scott. 

EXTEMPORISED  FLASH  LAMPS. 
Maonestcm  flash  lamps  are  now  legion,  and  in  the  variety  of  their 
forms  exhibit  a  really  surprising  range.  Yet  some  of  the  best  results 
in  that  class  of  work  that  have  come  under  our  notice  have  been  pro- 
duced with  the  simplest  and  crudest  of  appliances.  For  instance,  we 
were  present  one  evening  during  the  recent  festive  season  at  a  gather- 
ing at  the  house  of  an  amateur  photographer,  and  several  of  the 
company  were  more  or  less  connected  with,  or  interested  in,  the 
science.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  it  was  suggested  that  a  group 
in  fancy  costume  should  be  "  flashed  "  as  a  memento  of  the  occasion, 
but  our  host  did  not  happen  to  have  a  lamp,  though  he  was  by  no 
means  unpractised  in  artificial-light  portraiture.  Being  one  of  that 
class  who  believe  rather  in  common  sense  than  elaborate  apparatus 
for  the  production  of  results,  he  had  never  reali.sed  the  want  of  a  special 
lamp,  but  always  improvised  something  to  meet  the  Immediate  re- 
quirements of  the  occasion. 

In  this  instance  he  disappeared  for  a  few  moments,  returning  with 
a  piece  of  "  compo  "  pipe.  From  this  two  lengths  of  about  a  foot  each 
were  cut,  bent  roughly  into  TJ"  form,  with  the  ends  turned  at  right 
angles  to  the  uprights,  and  these  formed  the  whole  of  the  apparatus. 
Different  quantities  of  magnesium  Were  placed  in  each  to  give  the 
principal  and  auxiliary  lights,  and  two  operators  stationed  at  different 
gas  jets  on  a  given  signal  brought  their  natural  lung  power  to  bear 
upon  the  improvised  lamps,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of  really 
excellent  groups  were  taken.  The  only  additional  apparatus  employed, 
if  it  can  be  so  called,  besides  the  camera  and  "  lamps,"  consisted  of  a 
few  sheets  of  newspaper  as  reflectors. 

Speaking  of  flash  lamps  reminds  us  of  a  handy  little  arrangement  of 
home  construction  that  we  saw  some  time  ago.  It  consisted  of  a  plain 
Wow-through  tube  of  brass,  simply  bent  into  a  suitable  shape  to  hold 
the  powder  conveniently ;  but  the  special  feature  consisted  in  the 
means  adopted  for  introducing  the  charge.  On  to  the  main  tube 
before  bending  was  slipped  a  short  length  of  larger  tube,  fitting 
rather  closely,  but  loosely  enough  to  revolve  with  tolerable  ease. 
In  the  centre  of  this,  and  reaching  through  the  inner  tube,  an 
aperture  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter  was  pierced,  and  a 
small  funnel-shaped  cup  soldered  on  to  the  outer  tube.  Now,  when 
the  funnel  stood  in  an  upright  position,  the  orifices  in  the  two  pipes 
coincided,  and  magnesium  placed  in  the  funnel  fell  into  the  inner  tube 
without  trouble,  and  the  funnel  being  then  turned  to  the  right  or  left 
or  downwards,  the  communication  was  cut  off,  and  the  arrangement 
became  at  once  a  plain  blow-through  again.  The  funnel,  or  at  least 
its  supporting  tube,  formed,  in  fact,  a  closing  valve. 


THE  OPTIC  .VL  ILLUSIONS  AND  LIGHTS  AT  BARNUM'S. 
In  such  a  much-advertised  venture  as  this  "  Greatest  Show  on  Earth  " 
there  must  be  among  curiosities  displayed  things  that  one  has  not  seen 
before,  as  well  as  old  friends ;  so,  with  a  view  of  taking  notice  of  the 
Show  from  an  optical  point  of  view,  and  seeing  what  was  peculiar 
or  new,  I  visited  it  the  other  evening,  and  was  duly  entertained  as 
thousands  had  been  before  me.  The  natural  curiosities  are  outside  mv 
domain,  beyond  a  passing  remark  that  all  the  people,  great  and  smali, 
would  liave  looked  much  better  if  they  had  had  a  background  of 
bunting  instead  of  the  plain  brick  wall,  and  wore  better  lighted.  It 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  that  they  should  be  thus  scantily  cared 
for  when  the  expenditure  has  been  so  lavish  in  the  matter  of  "  Nero  " 
and  the  pageants. 

The  optical  illusions  are  decidedly  good,  and  include  such  things  as 
"The  Mermaid,"  "The  Swinging  Bust,"  and  others,  showing  the  face, 
ahoulders,  and  arms  of  a  woman,  with  the  lower  part  of  the  body  and 


legs  hid  cunningly  in  such  a  way  behind  a  screen  or  curtain,  while  an 
artificial  bust  is  used  to  keep  up  the  illusion.  In  the  case  of  the 
"  Mermaid,"  the  tail  is  attached  to  the  bust.  The  bodiless  woman 
(Queen  Anne)  shows  a  head  only,  with  a  large  collar  round  the  neck. 
This,  there  is  little  doubt,  is  produced  by  passing  the  head  tlirough  a 
large  hole  in  a  looking  glass  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
to  the  top  and  back  of  the  box  or  niche  (containing  the  illusion), 
which  is  papered  with  a  distinctive  pattern,  so  that  by  reflection  the 
top  looks,  when  viewed  from  the  front,  to  be  the  back  of  the  box.  A 
capital  illusion  is  the  "  Galatea  "  statue,  which  apparently  comes  to  life 
— opens  the  eyes,  the  colour  comes  to  the  face  and  hair,  and  then 
changes  to  a  skeleton.  Here,  by  reflection  and  a  dissolving  view 
principle,  the  living  woman's  bust  is  made  to  superimpose  the  statue, 
and  afterwards  the  skeleton  to  cover  the  woman's  face  and  shoulders. 
The  hand-shaking  by  the  attendant  who  introduces  the  illusion  is  re- 
markable, and  should  be  seen  by  all  your  readers,  and  their  own  con- 
struction put  upon  it ;  for  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  management  to 
let  out  all  the  secrets. 

With  the  lady  who  apparently  disregards  the  laws  of  gravity  one  has 
a  most  interesting  experience,  for  she  not  only  supports  herself  in  mid 
air  at  will,  but  revolves  with  arms  and  legs  extended  in  graceful 
attitude  without  any  visible  support.  This  is  again  done  by  reflec- 
tion, a  glass  being  placed  at  such  an  angle  as  to  cause  an  illuminated 
object  placed  horizontal  (laying  down)  to  appear  vertical.  The  body 
of  the  woman  is  placed  in  a  revolving  wheel  in  such  a  way  that  she 
is  supported  by  the  waist,  and  there  is  depth  enough  for  the  arms  and 
legs  to  move  freely ;  besides  this,  there  are  rollers  attached  for  readily 
sliding  the  body  backward  and  forward,  so  as  to  come  in  and  out  of 
the  field  of  view.  In  this  way  the  figure  is  made  to  rise  up  or  dive 
down  when  required,  and  thus  create  a  great  impression  on  the 
audience. 

Incandescent  electric  lights  are  used  to  illuminate  the  outside  of  the 
boxes  or  niches  in  wliich  the  illusions  are  shown,  and  as  the  powerful 
reflectors  are  placed  so  that  the  light  falls  on  the  eyes  of  the 
spectators,  they  are  at  a  disadvantage,  and  have  more  difficulty  in 
detecting  "  how  it  is  done,"  the  figures  being  illuminated  by  strong 
lights  hidden  behind  curtains  or  screens. 

The  limelight  used  in  the  large  hall  to  illuminate  the  performers 
is  different  to  what  is  used  in  England,  parabolic  reflectors  being 
employed  instead  of  bull's-eye  condensers  for  concentrating  the  hght. 
These,  while  very  good  for  general  illumination  over  a  large  area, 
would  probably  not  be  so  good  as  the  English  plan  for  single  objects 
or  concentrated  illumination.  Condensed  gas  is  employed,  but  the 
cylinders  are  much  larger  than  the  steel  ones  used  in  I'^ngland,  and 
the  pressure  contained  in  same  is  far  less  than  that  now  in  general 
use  here.  The  side  of  the  lime  cylinder  next  to  the  reflector  is  made 
incandescent,  and  not  the  side  next  to  the  object  as  when  using  con- 
densing lenses.  The  gas  is  regulated  from  the  cylinders,  and  not  from 
the  taps  or  through  an  automatic  regulator,  as  would  he  the  case  if 
higher  pressure  gas  cylinders  were  employed ;  but  as  Barnum's  people 
make  and  compress  their  own  gas,  portability  is  (within  reasonable 
limits)  not  studied.  There  are  twenty-five  of  these  limelights  in  use 
for  the  lighting  up  of  the  stage  and  arena — thirteen  for  the  former 
and  twelve  for  the  latter ;  and  to  give  some  idea  of  the  vastness  of 
the  place  and  the  brilliancy  produced,  there  are  besides  these  lime- 
lights over  one  hundred  electric  arc  lamps,  fifty-eight  of  them  being 
in  the  arena  (six  in  a  cluster),  eight  on  the  stage,  sixteen  in  the 
stables  and  menagerie,  and  the  rest  under  the  gallery  and  outside 
the  entrances.  For  the  majority  of  buildings  where  a  limelight  is 
required,  I  don't  think,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  reflecting 
light  is  more  suitable  tlian  the  condenser  plan.  G.  R.  Bajceb. 


MISCELLANEA. 
The  Decimal  System.  • 

The  employment  of  eikonogen  as  a  developing  agent  has  been  followed 
by  the  publication  of  a  great  number  of  formula;,  among  which  are  to 
be  found  very  many  that  come  from  foreign  experimentalists.  As 
these  gentlemen  chiefly  depend  upon  the  decimal  system  of  weights 
and  measures  for  the  representation  of  the  quantities  of  the  necessary 
ingredients,  the  eye  of  the  photographic  student  has  acquired  a  close 
familiarity  with  their  proportions,  expressed  in  grammes  and  centi- 
metres, which  would  not  have  occurred  had  eikonogen  owned  to  a 
native  origin  as  a  developing  agent,  like  hydroquinone.  In  this  case 
the  foreign  experimentalists  were  tardy  in  giving  their  experiences ; 
but  when  at  length  they  took  up  the  subject,  the  photographic  press 
teemed  with  decimal  formulte,  not,  however,  to  the  extent  caused  by 
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iU  yoanger  and  mote  smwitiniiiil  liTnl.  It  is  to  Iw  hoped  that  the 
constant  mttration  of  thew  weights  snd  measures,  totrethrr  with 
their  relatire  proportionality,  will  bare  a  la^inf;  edaeational  effect. 
One  would  not  carp  at  the  multiplication  of  developing  agents  to  the 
point  of  diie  confusion  (which  seeas  to  be  within  probability),  if 
thereby  the  nniTeiaal,  not  leas  than  the  photographic,  admiwion  of 
the  decimal  systMi  was  sensibly  hastwii, 

Intimately  connected  with  the  immediate  subject,  howeTer,  is  the 
facility  with  which  the  photographer,  amateur  or  profesrioaal,  mar 
procure  the  neeesaary  weights  and  glass  measures  accurately  estimated. 
Such  article*  an  eaaunoa  in  gvneial  commerce;  but  in  the  photo- 
graphic trade  a  different  state  of  alldn  preraila.  The  explanation  is 
simple :  there  u  practically  no  demand.  An  acquaintance  with  the 
transactions  of  one  boose  ens  hies  nw  to  state  that,  atthongh  ooea- 
Monally— onee  in  twelve  month*  woold  be  a  handMme  arerage — 
there  is  a  call  for  a  set  of  gramme  waigbta,  glass  measures  graduated 
to  cubic  centimetres  are  less  frsqnsntly  ordered.  This  is  doobtieas 
typical  of  what  ia  azperieneed  throogbout  the  entire  trade.  The 
dealers  are  so  often  scolded  for  bmomerable  sins  of  omission  and 
iiiMinimiim  by  the  elaat  of  person — with  which  the  little  world  of 
photography  is  remarkably  weU-stoeksd— who  are  never  happier  than 
when  impartinf  their  idea*  upon  eratything  in  general  to  thoM  whose 
needs  of  infotmatiaa  or  instnetiaa  tliey  are  not  competent  to  satisfy, 
that  pathnpa  an  sntfy  of  this  sattsaMtinf  feature  will  be  duly  made 
in  the  ffoper  phM. 

SoMK  Vbammb  or  Axatxuukm. 

Tbe  aaataor  nisrtnn  has,  daring  lata  yaaia,  been  diseoased  at  great 
length,  hot,  nnfoctoaatdy,  to  little  pnetical  good.  Recently  it  baa 
leuiiiad  in  an  aenta  coBdhJon,  Thin  can  be  no  donbt  thnt  tb* 
phenomenal  spread  of  pbotograpby  aaoog  non-piufsssionsl  people 
react*  to  the  monetary  dtsadrantage  of  those  to  whom  the  pursuit  U 
a  means  to  the  end  of  bread  and  bottsr.  This  is  but  an  individual 
opinion  it  is  true,  hot  it  is  based  upon  a  study  of  the  letters  and 
artidsa  relating  to  the  question  that  have  appearad  since  it  drifted 
into  tha  son  staga,  togatbar  with  a  knowladg*  of  saraial  specific  rase* 
in  proof.  In  the  world  of  athlrtios  the  line  between  amataum  is 
clearly  and  sharply  drawn.  Deliberatecompetitinn  for  a  money  prise, 
among  numeroos  minor  csusss,  instantly  harries  sn  amateur  into  the 
cniions  latttndaa  of  prufMfcwullsia,  Cmn  which  not  all  the  king's 
h«n**  with  his  luajnatj's  men  thrown  in  can  rseall  him.  One  must 
not  soppose  off-hand  that  pbotographan  of  either  Uad  wonld  willingly 
wik  tWr  dignity  to  borrow  hint*  fimn  yoothful  propellers  of  boats 
aadeydsa,pedaslitoa,pMgiH*U,footbnllBfs,  and  the  like;  bntpoasibly 
tbair  central  idea,  namely,  that  of  anyseybctodsstmetioa  of  a  person's 
Hatns  as  an  amateur,  is  one  that  could  be  canvassed  among  amateur 
ffcolograpben  with  every  pioapaet  of  advantage. 

Tha  •BOfmoua  number  of  amatetir  photographic  societies  coming 
into  srtislwc*  may  hasten  the  iiisthrtlon  of  a  more  particular  dis- 
^oaBfleaHan  for  mambaiahip  than  now  exists.  At  present,  it  is  to  be 
pwsiiiniii,  notUag  short  of  starting  in  buMnetw  as  a  profsssinnsl 
photflgiapher  woold  disqnaBfy  an  amateur  from  further  enjoyment  of 
the  rij^hu  of  membarahip  of  the  Sodbty  to  which  lie  belonged.  But 
if  applicants  for  admissioa  wsn  nqaLred  te  sign  a  declaration  that 
they  had  never  aeeaplad  payment  for  their  pictuivs,  and  bound  them- 
•alvas  not  to  do  so  nnder  penalty  of  being  drummiMl  out  of  the  Society 
(and  the  amateur  ranks),  we  should  be  in  a  fair  way  to  set  up  a 
definition  of  an  amateur  photographer,  and  remove  some  of  the  lawful 
irritation  now  disturbing  many  worthy  professionals.  Of  course, 
this  is  only  a  soggestion  thrown  out  in  the  interests  of  all  parties.  By 
the  way,if  the  term  "  payment "  covered  money  prixea  (and  why  not  ?) 
the  generosity  of  certain  photogmphie  organs  might  be  forced  to  take 
fresh  shape.  Let  us  for  argument*  sake  bracket  an  amateur  photo- 
grapher with  sn  amateur  oarsman,  anch  being  one  that,  to  piesunu 
bis  status,  dare  not  compete  for  a  asoner  prise,  and  ask  ourselves  a 
riddle.  AB  (an  amateur  photographer— Mvcalled)  wins  1/.  for  nx 
photographs  in  a  newnpsper  competition;  \Y  (a  professional)  earns 
lOe.  for  six  pictures  done  in  his  studio.  Problem  :  Find  the  "  amateur." 
Better  still,  take  tha  paenliar  caaea  of  ceruin  makers  of  dry  pktcs. 
Their  waica  are  of  sMh  axoallenoe  and  so  /itrongly  in  demand  that 
(not  knowing  how  to  •paid  the  pnflts)  they  scatter  hundreds  of 
'ifor  competitive  work  done  on  their  plates.    AB  (as  above) 


win*  first  prize,  5W.;  XY  (as  before),  second  prize,  20/.    Problem  as 
before. 

Photoobaphic  Patents. 

Supplementary  to  an  editorial  note  on  page  18,  it  may  interest  the 
"  Filer  party  "  to  know  that,  according  to  the  list  given  in  the  current 
Almanac',  there  were  2.">"  applications  for  patents  in  connexion  with 
photography  during  the  period  between  November,  1888,  and 
November,  1880.  In  the  corresponding  period,  1878-1870,  the 
number  derived  from  a  similar  source  was  twenty-six. 

These  figures  adorn  their  own  tale ;  and  are,  besides,  eloquent  of 
fai^reaching  effects  wrought  by  the  gelatine  proce-'s.  Of  the  number 
first  quoted  it  would  he  instructive  to  know  how  many  of  the 
applications  were  granted ;  what  proportion  of  them  were  pure  re- 
inventions ;  to  what  extent  invalidation  by  reason  of  prior  publication 
or  other  causes  prevailed;  and  so  forth:  quite  a  fruitful  field  of 
conjecture  Is  opened  up  to  us  in  fact.  GUncing  down  this  and  the 
lisU  for  the  few  preceding  years,  one  is  forced  to  confess  that  the 
landscape.camere,  not  by  any  means  an  intricate  item  of  cabiaetware 
surveyed  within  the  angle  of  ordinary  requirements  and  utility, 
has  been  grievously  maltreated  by  the  mob  of  "  inventors."  Truly 
Mr.  Hare  and  Mr.  Meagher  may  well  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  a  little 
mocking  lang:ht«r  (arranged  as  a  duet)  at  watching  the  unprofitable 
metamorphoais  of  the  inittnment  they  did  so  much  to  perfect  in  the 
long  long  ago.  Although  the  prescribed  season  for  the  distribution 
of  good  wishes  ba*  gone  by,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  late  to  append  one 
that  ha*  an  appropriateness  for  all  times.  Ksjiecially  is  a  vein  of 
benevolenee  to  be  approbated  now,  when  a  callous  editor  is  airing  liin 
seeyticism  of  the  capacity  of  very  many  patents  for  holding  water. 
Tb*  preaent  good  wish  is :  May  all  holders  of  photographic  patents 
get  the  moral  of  the  Shakespearian  sentiment,  beginning  "  Where 
ignorance  is  bliss  "  thoroughly  well  to  heart.  For  my  part,  if  I  held 
a  "  patent "  fur  a  printing  frame,  a  roll  holder,  a  tilm  carrier,  an 
instantaneous  shutter,  a  platinum  printing  process,  a  pneumatic  release, 
or  a  soora  of  other  "  inventions,"  "  too  numerous  to  mention,"  and 
there  came  a  capitalist  anxious  to  buy  at  a  good  price  and  take  all 
risks,  I  should  open  my  arms  to  him,  also  my  pocket  for  his  gold.  We 
are  all  waiting  for  the  legal  duel  that  shall  end  in  unmistakably  up- 
upholding  the  validity  of  a  photographic  patent— a  duel  in  which  the 
contestants  are  well  aimed,  eager  for  the  fray,  and  sworn  to  fight  it 
out  to  the  bitter  end.  Mabston  Moob. 


OS  DEVELOPMENT  WITH  PfBOOALLIC  ACID  IN  CONNEXION 

WITH  AMMONU  IN  VAPOUB. 
The  uss  of  vapours  in  picture  making  was  one  of  tbs  first  methods.   Tha 
polished  stiver  plate  being  exposed  to  iodine  vapour  to  make  it  seu^itive, 
and  aflar  exposure  to  that  of  mercury  to  develop  the  image,  was  the 
of  sarly  days. 

than  there  does  not  ssem  to  lisve  been  any  use  of  vaponr,  except 
focJ^H^ig  iilverad  albanMn  paper. 

-htiBtwM  of  ammonia  vapour  I  have  found  by  a  few  crude  experiments 
that  the  modem  dry  plat*  may  be  developed  by  soaking  for  a  minute  or 
so  in  a  plain  solution  of  pyro  in  water,  and  then  exposing  to  the  (nmes 
of  smmnnia,  again  returning  it  to  the  pyro  bath,  followed  by  the 
nmninni.  vapour,  thtu  alternating  until  snflicient  density  is  obtained. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difference  when  the  vapour  is  used 
before  the  bath  (of  oourse,  first  wetting  the  plate),  though  more  careful 
experiments  may  show  an  advantage. 

I  find  that  a  plain  strong  pyro  solution  acts  most  rapidly,  but  too 
powerful  a  vapour  acts  too  strongly,  and  is  liable  to  produce  red  and 
green  log. 

I  think  that  a  solution  of  pyro  with  any  preservative  that  could  be  used 
with  ammonia  as  tha  alkali  might  also  be  used  with  ammonia  vapour, 
and  tha  alkali,  having  been  kept  separate  from  the  pjro,  might  be  ussd 
repeatedly,  as  the  action  goes  on  mostly  while  under  the  influence  of  'tlic 
vapour,  and  it  seems  to  be  necessary  only  to  swab  the  plate  with  the  pyro 
solution. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  quality  of  this  process  ia  the  ability  it  gives 
to  localise  and  control  development,  as  any  part  of  a  plate  may  be  built 
np  while  other  parts  ars  left  nearly  or  entirely  undeveloped.  By  holding 
the  plat*  film  dde  down  over  an  open  bottle  of  ammonia  (which  may  be 
warmed  a  little  to  increase  the  vapour)  the  image  is  slowly  or  rapidly 
developed,  according  to  the  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  Four 
or  five  inches  high  diffuses  the  vaiiour  sufficiently  for  uniform  action 
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over  •  6  X  7  pUte,  and  for  local  action  down  to  half  an  inch,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  vapour. 

An  open  dish  can  be  used,  and  probably  a  small  hose  from  the  taouth 
of  the  bottle  would  work  for  local  development  with  film  upward?. 
'  The  above  process  is  equally  applicable  to  intensification  with  bichloride 
of  mercury  solution,  and  the  action  can  be  carefully  watched,  so  that 
only  those  parts  needing  extra  density  need  have  full  exposure  to  the 
fumes. 

It  seems  necessary  that  the  plate  should  be  evenly  wet  or  damp  all  over 
to  get  uniform  action,  but  I  found  no  difficulty  about  that. 

The  advantages  seem  to  be  especially  tlie  local  action  without  hard 
lines,  and  the  pyro  does  not  darken  even  in  plain  solution  nearly  so 
quickly  as  when  the  alkali  is  mixed  with  it ;  and  probably  by  the  use  of  a 
■wab  or  brush,  without  immersing  the  plate  in  the  solution,  it  could  be 
preserved  and  used  over  and  over  again.  Theo.  H.  Ludebs, 
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THE  NEW  KOLLABLE  TBANSPABENT  FILM.* 
I  MAT  here  say,  in  passing,  that  the  Eastman  Company  develop  and 
strip  no  less  than  25,000  negatives  per  week,  and  that  this  average  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  fully  eighteen  months ;  that  the  process  is  done 
(at  least  in  London)  mostly  by  lads  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  have 
never  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  photography,  and  who  never  had 
more  than  one  demonstration  of  what  was  necessary.  Furthermore, 
fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  this  enormous  number  have  been  fairly  good,  if 
not  superior,  printing  negatives. 

That  the  Company  is  greatly  indebted  to  many  thousands  of  its  cus- 
tomers, of  all  races  and  in  all  lands,  goes  without  saying,  for  against  all 
prejudice  and  all  discouragement  there  have  ever  been  men  and  women 
who  have  freely  given  it  the  benefit  of  their  exceptional  experiences  and 
their  valuable  suggestions.  Most  prominent  among  them  stands  out  a 
figure,  long  absent  from  our  midst,  but  v^ho  is  still,  as  of  old,  a  strong, 
candid,  earnest  soul,  ever  battling  for  that  which  he  tliinks  is  right  and 
true  and  just — I  mean  our  comrade,  Professor  W.  K.  Burton.  He  said 
publicly  in  these  rooms,  in  my  presence,  that  he  had  tried  every  con- 
ceivable way  with  stripping  films  and  failed  until  he  followed  the  printed 
instructions  of  the  Eastman  Company,  whereupon  he  immediately  suc- 
ceeded. 

The  aphorism  that  "  Genius  is  the  power  of  taking  infinite  pains,"  or, 
as  Carlyle  has  it,  "  Genius,  which  means  transcendant  capacity  for  taking 
trouble,-^  may  or  may  not  be  a  correct  or  sufficient  definition  of  that  con- 
dition which  enables  man  to  perform  with  accuracy,  celerity,  and  appa- 
rent ease,  feats  which  command  the  admiration  and  applause  of  mankind, 
and  yet  the  idea  as  expressed  is  an  old  one,  that  had  more  or  less  fixed 
itself  in  the  minds  of  men  before  either  Carlyle  or  Benan  gave  it  to  us  in 
his  own  language. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  a  most  cursory  glance  at  the  few  facts 
known  to  us  of  the  lives  of  great  man  of  all  ages  reveals  at  once  that 
tplendid  power  of  projecting  or  conc«itrating  themselves  upon  the  most 
minute  details  of  a  problem. 

There  is  still  another  prolific  cause  of  failure  in  the  working  of  any 
film  that  comes  from  the  use  of  unsuitable  apparatus  for  exposing  them  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  well-known  fact  that  the  Eastman  Company 
have  steadily  aimed  at  the  perfection  of  the  roller  slide  as  the  only  effi- 
cient means  for  exposing  films,  there  are  those  who,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves,  have  used  so-called  roller  slides  which  contain 
almost  every  conceivable  element  necessary  to  ensure  the  failure  of  the 
film.  This  is  not  a  suitable  place  or  occasion  to  enter  into  any  details 
concerning  what  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  evident  attempts  at  eva- 
sions of  features  which  the  experience  of  thousands  of  workers  have  found 
not  only  advisable  but  necessary. 

I  am  so  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  that  I  think  it  only  just  that  you  should  have  a  synopsis  of  some 
of  the  principal  features  to  which,  in  the  effort  to.perfeot  the  roller  slide, 
the  Eastman  Company  has  given  the  utmost  attention,  and  which  form  a 
by  no  means  unimportant  part  of  its  system. 

BoLLER  Slides. 

1.  Relating  to  rolls  or  spools  of  sensitive  photographic  film,  either  with 
or  without  a  central  core  or  support,  permitting  of  its  insertion  into  a 
roller  slide  without  the  necessity  of  rewinding. 

2.  lielating  to  a  regulator  controlling  the  tension  upon  the  film  auto- 
matically. 

3.  Relating  to  devices  for  holding  the  free  ends  of  rolls  of  films  to  pre- 
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vent  their  unwinding  during  the  operation  of  placing  the  spools  in  position 
or  removing  tlie  exposing  portion  from  the  roller  slide. 

4.  Relating  to  the  construction  of  roll  holders  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  mechanism  in  connexion  with  the  supporting  frame  or  back  can  be 
removed  from  the  case. 

5.  Relating  to  the  use  of  any  device  for  holding  the  edges  of  films  in 
roller  slides,  flat  within  the  focal  plane. 

6.  Relating  to  any  mechanical  indicating  device  which  shows  upon  the 
outside  of  a  roll-holder  case  the  position  of  the  films. 

7.  Relating  to  the  combination  of  a  measuring  roll  with  an  indicating 
device. 

8.  Relating  to  the  automatic  stopping  or  locking  of  the  winding  appa- 
ratus by  mechanism  actuated  by  the  movement  of  the  film. 

9.  A  visible  recorder  or  index,  worked  either  automatically  or  by  hand, 
to  show  the  number  of  exposures  made. 

10.  Relating  to  the  making  of  the  roller  slide  a  part  of  the  body  of  the 
camera. 

11.  Utilising  the  movement  of  the  slide  shutter  in  opening  or  closing  to 
mark  the  divisions  between  the  negatives. 

12.  Relating  to  devices  whereby  a  coil  of  films  can  be  used  with  or  with- 
out a  fixed  roll  or  arbor. 

13.  Relating  to  the  use  of  a  frictional  device  applied  to  the  back  of  a 
film  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  a  measuring  roll  to  revolve. 

14.  Relating  to  the  use  of  a  sheet  of  glass,  or  its  equivalent,  slightly  re- 
moved from  that  portion  of  the  film  which  is  in  position  for  exposure  to 
ensure  the  film  lying  with  approximate  accuracy  within  the  focal  plane. 

15.  Relating  to  a  method  of  fixing  or  fasteuiug  the  free  end  of  a  film  to 
a  core  or  fixed  arbor. 

IG.  Relating  to  frames  or  supports  for  roller-slide  mechanisms,  per- 
mitting of  the  entire  frame  being  hidden  within  the  body  of  the  camera 
case. 

17.  Relating  to  the  application  of  end  pressure  to  the  rollers  or  to  the 
spool,  or  to  the  receiving  roller,  by  springs  or  their  equivalents,  whereby 
slack  or  loose  winding  is  prevented. 

18.  Relating  to  the  adjustment  of  such  pressure  by  set  screws. 

19.  Carrying  the  pivots  or  the  bearings  of  the  rollers  upon  or  by  means 
of  springs  or  spring  arms,  whereby  the  pivots  or  arms  become  self-ad- 
justing. 

20.  Relating  to  the  combination  in  a  receiving  or  winding  roller  of  a 
non-detachable  fitting  with  a  ratchet. 

21.  Relating  to  the  use  of  a  hand-pricker  or  perforator  to  indicate  the 
limits  of  the  several  exposures. 

22.  Relating  to  the  use  of  a  pawl  ot  detent  to  enable  the  film  to  be 
strained. 

23.  Relating  to  self-capping  shutters,  whereby  a  shutter  may  be  set 
without  exposing  the  sensitive  film  or  plate. 

The  above  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  the  mere  enumeration  ot 
them  will,  I  hope,  convey  some  idea  of  the  importance  the  Company 
attaches  to  the  part  played  by  the  roller  slide  and  its  attachments. 

W.  H.  Walkeii. 

{To  he  continued.) 


NOTES  FROM  NEWCASTLE. 
The  event  of  the  week  has  been  the  opening  of  the  Annual  Berwick  Club 
Exhibition  of  Fine  Arts,  which  event  took  place  on  the  7th  instant,  the 
Mayor  and  Sheriff  officiating  at  an  interesting  function,  but  a  critical  ex- 
amination on  that  evening  was  oat  of  the  question.  I  have  since  paid  a 
quiet  visit,  and  am  able  to  endorse  the  generally  expressed  press  opinion 
that  the  present  Exhibition  is  an  advance  on  previous  years.  The 
Berwick  Club,  founded  in  honour  of  the  celebrated  engraver,  contains  on 
its  membership-roll  the  names  of  several  excellent  painters  ;  their  reputa- 
tion may  be,  for  the  most  part,  more  local  than  general,  but  their  works 
are  invariably  accepted  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  Newcastle  is  proud 
of  men  of  the  calibre  of  Emmerson,  Jobling,  Ralph  Hedley,  Surteis, 
Chambers,  Charlton,  and  Hodgson  Campbell,  and  several  others.  It  also 
contains  the  names  of  a  numerous  section,  "  hangers  on,"  so  to  speak,  of 
art,  whose  names  would  be  quite  free  from  objection  it  they  kept  their 
"  studies  "  to  themselves,  and  did  not  expect  their  work  to  be  thrust  under 
the  public  eye  ;  however,  its  a  case,  I  suspect,  of  loaves  and  fishes  with 
the  Club,  and  to  reject  these  frames  would  be  to  lose  the  "shekels." 
Other  well-known  painters  are  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  Orchardson,  R.A., 
Herbert  Schmalz,  Blandford  Fletcher,  Meissonnier,  and  Marsh,  R.W.S. 

Messrs.  Barkas  &  Son,  of  the  Art  Gallery,  are  advertising  their  branch 
of  the  Photographic  Exhibition  extensively,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
with  some  promising  results.  A  good  exhibition  ot  apparatus  would  be 
a  very  attractive  feature,  as  Newcastle  swarms  with  amateurs  who  like 
nothing  better  than  ga/.ing  at  and  handling  apparatus. 

Mr.    Pike's    demonstration    ol'    Vhoto-yiicroijniphij    hefore    the    Icca 
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Cbemiita'  AmobwKoii  ob  the  5th  «M  »  g/mX  neetm  Out  paper  not  too 
long,  the  •ttandaoee  good,  and  the  exhibitioo  ol  pboto-mieiagimphie  slides 
much  appradated.  Two  plate*  were  expowd  on  an  iniect  which 
oeeaaiooalljr  tarablM  the  hnman  fle*h,  and  the  opatatiom  earefoUy  per- 
fonnad  wen  watched  with  tnoeh  interaat.  Mr.  Pike  acknowledged  his  in- 
rlitilidniM  to  the  Ber.  T.  F.  UarJvieh,  M.A.,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Priugle, 
far  an  ailiaiiaMa  aat  of  ilidee. 

Tba  nmarka  of  a  writar  in  a  aoatanponry  with  regard  to  the  "  tRlenU 
«3rdiale  "  existing  amongst  the  uiMuhin  of  the  Nswcaatle  Soeiatr,  aa  a 
ptofaaiirtiil  and  amatenr  body,  woold  have  more  point  bat  (or  the  tact 
(hat  tha  Awnriatino  named  nnmbeia  eol*  aboat  one  profaMJonsI  to  nine 
amaleun.  It  ia  a  itranga  and  melanAoly  (act  that  oat  o(  a  list  of 
twenty-two  pbotographen  pabliahed  in  Ketly'i  latest  directory  (or  New- 
castle, not  one  is  a  member  of  the  loeal  Sodety. 

Jpropot  of  my  remarks  on  the  inrariabk  soceess  o(  the  North  may  be 
■olad  tha  (act  that  at  the  lioyton  Pbotograohie  Exhibitioo,  from  CiUler- 
•oata  to  Hexham,  we  have  woo  "  all  aloag  lue  Una." 

Tha  waathar  jnst  now  is  really  vsty  fiaa,  and  photagnpbata  cmfkt  to  be 
bo^.  Wa  ba*e  had  very  tempting  days  tor  the  namwa  lately.  I  had 
the  iilaawia  of  looking  o*er  a  lew  "iatariars "  tha  other  day,  the  work 
of  a  mat  aaMlaar ;  witn  one  or  two  axeeptkms  they  are  by  far  the  bast  I 
have  sees  for  a  long  tine,  as  the  sixe  was  8  x  fi  inches,  and  I  was  infoonsd 
the  lens  oidy  eost  a  gninea.  I  have  ssan  moeh  infsrior  work  with  a  lans 
ccaliag  tiot  or  fire  timea  as  moch,  and  Made  (or  tba  porpoae.     D.  O. 


^occign  llotes  anli  ^ctos. 

SoMKmn  ago  w«  darolad  a  paragraph  to  an  aceoont  of  how  Ocnsral 
Boolanarr  bad  bean  iataiflawed  ^  a  HftasaatiTa  of  tha  Figaro  daring 
Ilia  lasUaoea  in  -lenay,  and  iaataataaaooaly  phntngraphad  a  nnmbec  of 
tiaas  4tmag  the  inlerriew.  It  wo«M  now  appsar.  an— tat.  that  tha 
■Pagad  tartarriew  took  place  not  at  Jsnsy  bat  at  Biw—li,  and  that  tha 
photographs  by  which  it  was  iUostratsd  were  not  instantanaoo*  bat  a 
aariss  of  eanfoUy  arranged  posca.  The  whole  seiiss  waa  originally 
iofaaded  to  lorm  a  BooUnKvr  albam  l«  be  pablished  on  the  ere  of  tha 
■laationa  to  eidta  popular  rDihasiasm  in  tha  General's  laToar.  Tba 
•apaoaas  ol  soeh  a  pablieatioo.  howovsf.  probably  eoatribotod  to  prsrant 
iu  appsaranee.  and  tha  nagaiivws  wan  aMmaiaty  ntflisad  hf  tha  Fitan. 
It  asans  aa  if  tha  ex-Oeoeral  wan  aaear  to  escape  being  surroundsd  by  a 
lanbaot  halo  of  absnrdily,  tor  ia  aoaw  of  the  ■■  inslsntaneoos  "  photo- 
graphs be  appears  with  striped  treoaan,  in  others  with  eheafcs  If  these 
wen  all  taken  daring  ooe  intarriav  the  Ooncral  mast  have  taToand  his 
visitors  with  a  iJianga  of  habtlimsals  taaeated  in  their  piastnee,  which 
moat  hare  pat  his  dlgniiy  to  a  seren  test 


Da.  B»«a  eowwmnieataa  aa  asaal  a  great  deal  of  inlanating  matter  to 
«ha  laat  Baabar  e<  tha  PkotofrofUtcke  Corrofoi^us.  He  has  reesotly 
bean  aiiiailinaiitiag  with  a  light  in  whieh  the  Une  of  tha  ordinary  oxy- 
hvdrogHi  Ugfat  ia  raplaesd  by  a  small  plala  of  tine  oxide  oooflned  in  a 
•Miaai  liif.  Tha  sine  oxide  appsart  to  be  rary  refractory,  not  being 
m  tha  ImtH  besad  into  or  acted  opoa  by  tha  SaAa.  The  pUtea.  however, 
hava  a  taadeney  to  break,  and  as  thqr  an  somewhat  eostly,  this  tends  to 
make  tha  light  rather  sxpsDsiva.  Tba  aame  thing  was  ori^nalty  obaerred 
with  platca  of  urkoa,  Mt  waa  ohrialad  hr  reducing  their  aiae,  whieh, 
as  tha  hfbt  issoee  from  a  small' pdBt,- did  not  injarionsly  aflact  tlie 
JUaminatHo.    Probably  a  similar  reteelion  in  the  sixe  of  tha  line  oxide 


Da.  Rdkb  haa  also  been  experiaMntiag  with  rods  of  msgnesia,  mann- 
(aetnred  by  Plueal  A  Co.  These  rods  were  made  in  the  (orm  o(  an 
-ordinary  lead  pandl  inserted  into  a  braaa  holder,  and  introduced  at  the 
point  into  the  oxyhydngen  flame.  Tha  light  so  obl«ined  was  a(  Uast 
anal  to  tha  sirkon  light  in  inlenaity,  but  tlie  magnaaia  being  leaa 
taBastery  than  xirkon  got  slightly  becad,  a  eircumstance,  howerer,  of 
1  importaaea,  as  tha  PmU  aoold  be  eaxilv  tamed,  and  even  i(  it 
■at,  tha  hole  (onned  Utariand  bat  tittle  with  the  liRht.  Dr.  Eder 
farther  axtoadad  his  axperinaata  to  a  spactroaeopic  examination  o(  the 
light  aarittad,  the  reeult  proving  that  both  wen  pretty  well  alike  in 
btas  aad  violet  intensity  ;  tha  mignnta  light,  however,  showed  a  slight 
aopviority  in  ultra- violet  rays. 


Aceoaoiso  to  Bsrr  A  Stieglitx,  a  qakdt  method  of  toning  aristo  paper,  so 
as  to  oMaia  good  black  tonaa,  is  given  ky  the  (ollowing  bath  :— 

BrawB  ahlorida  of  gold   0-3agramme. 

Tj'ranioa  aitrata  035      „ 

niearbooals  of  soda &-U0  grammes. 

Distilled  water lOOc.c. 

Tba  flxiag  ia  isssiayliiiisil  entirely  ia  a  teda  bath,  to  which  a  litUe 
-aamoaia  is  added. 


®ut  lE^ttortal  Zablt. 

— ♦ 

Caldwell's  Isstastaskous  and  Timk  Shcttkb. 

(By  W.  Weat,  Optk-iiin,  Hi«rbfikt<-,  S.) 
Thi8  shutter,  like  some  others  which  we  have  known  for  many  yearf, 
is  constructed  to  work  betwtien  the  lenses  of  a  double  combination, 
although  the  shutter  idea  is  carried  out  in  a  manner  differing  from  some 
of  them.  Its  position  is  immediately  behind  the  diaphragms,  whether 
these  are  ^Vaterbouse  or  Iris.  The  exposure  is  made  by  two  thin 
light  wings,  each  containing  a  hole  the  full  aperture  of  the  lens,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  work  in  opposite  directions,  and  with  any  degree  of 


rapidity,  which  may,  by  setting  a  hand  or  pointer  at  a  dial,  range 
from  a  long  period  to  the  ooe  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  a  second.  When 
the  check  action  neceeaary  for  very  long  exposures  is  not  brought  into 
way,  the  slowest  esposare  may  be  estimated  at  one  second.  It  is  set 
bv  a  thumb  nut,  shown  !n  the  cut,  just  below  the  exposure  aperture, 
T*  ?!***  '•''"If'  »•  *"  '>*'^e  »a><l,  determined  6y  setting  the  band  at 
the  bimke  screw  at  the  bottom.  It  is  operated  by  a  pneumatic  ball 
and  tabe.  Having  tested  it  thoroughlv,  we  can  (-peak  with  confidence 
ct  ito  good  qualitiaa.    The  workmanship  is  all  that  it  ought  to  bo. 


Abkabam's  PaoTOoBA piiic  AiescAL  A.VD  Catalooub  fob  180C. 
Lf  the  compilation  of  this,  Mr.  .\bruham  (81,  Aldersgato^trwet)  has 
made  a  new  departure,  inasmuch  iis  he  haa  prefacea  the  oatalogtie 
portion  by  articles  on  derrioping,  printing,  chemicals,  and  other  topics 
of  current  interest,  bv  rmrioas  writers,  together  with  eictllent,  prac- 
tical hints  and  formate  applicable  to  some  of  the  goods  in  which  he 
deals.  The  catalogue  it  comprehensive,  and  contains  a  large  list  of 
cameras,  lenaea,  abuUers,  stands,  lamps,  and  apparatus  in  general  by 
most  of  the  beat-known  makers.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  nicely 
printed. 


COLOUBBD  MaSKN  roB  LaNTRRN-  iJLIDBS. 

IhrBBsiTY  of  colour*  in  the  slips  for  binding  the  edges  of  lantern 
slides  haa  tor  some  time  been  recommended  and  adopted,  but  Mr.  A. 
If  WgMialil,  of  Sutton,  Surrey,  haj<  extended  the  idea  by  applying  it 
toth*Catta  also.  He  tends  us  a  few  examples  in  green,  pink,  cerise, 
yellow,  brown,  and  other  colours.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one,  as  it 
enables  a  good  and  distinctive  classification  to  be  made  of  slides  which 
might  include  castles,  abbeys,  tUtuary,  French,  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
or  -American  views. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  18M.— "  COrabinatioD  Hand  Camera."    11.  L.  \ovva.— Dated  Febntaiy 
4,  1890. 

No.  IK7. — "Exbibiting  Photographic  Transparencies  in  an  Onlinarj-  Lamp 
Shade,  which  be  propOM*  to  call  'A  Combioed  Lamp  Shaile  and  Tranitiiarenoy 
Exhibitor.' "    J.  V.  tuDta.—DaUd  Febmary  4,  1890. 

No.  1938.—"  Improvements  in  Appantiis  for  Holding  aud  Exhibiting  Photo- 
graphs an<l  other  like  Views."     V.  Kmo.—/Jated  February  fi,  1890. 

No.  1950. — "An  Improved  Form  of  Iris  or  Contracting  Diaphragm  for 
Photnmpbic  Camera  Ltases  and  Microscopes."    J.  Syim.—J}aUU  Februarii 

No.  1986.— "A  New  or  Improved  Method  of  Prodncing  Coloared  Photo- 
graphs."    E.  IBELAXD  and  C.  Ikki.akd.— />otei  Frbnary  5,  1890. 

No.  1998. — "Improvements  in  the  Production  of  Magic  Photographic  lic- 
ttires."    (!.  W.  SlcKKT.ui.— />>!/«<  Felmiary  8,  1890. 

No.  2023.— "Improvements  in  Enlarging  Cameras."  W.  GlUKFrrB.  — /^a/«i< 
February  1,  1890. 
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No.  2034.— "ImiirOTeinents  in  Walking  Stick  Camera  Tripods." 
^IBKU.— Dated  February  7,  1890. 

No.  2039.—"  Improvements  in  Pliotograpliic  Hand  or  Instantaneous  Cameras." 
A.  F.  BAmisTKH.— Dated  Ftbruart/ 7,  1890. 

No.  2100.—" Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."    T.  P.  W.vt.son  and 
W.  Koscmr.— Dated  Febritari/8, 1890. 

No.  2101.— "An  Improvement  in  Reflectorn  used  in   Photo},Taphic  Por- 
traiture."   G.  Bishop,  F.  BisHor,  and  J.  P.  KwxK.—Dattil  Ftbinary  8,  1890. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 
Improvements  re  ob  hki..\ting  to  CHAN(iiNG  Si.idks  for  Photoobaphic 

Cameh.vs. 
No.  18,357.    Hbnbt  Herbkbt,  119,  Hartfield-road,  Wimbledon,  Surrey.— 
January  15,  1890. 
The  object  of  this  invention   is  to  provide  means  whereby  a  considerable 
nuniljer  of  plate-s,  .say,  for  example,  a  dozen,  can  be  carried,  e.\posed,  and 
changed  in  one  apparatus  instead  of  the  two  plates  usually  carried  in  the 
onlinary  dark  Imick. 

In  carrjing  this  invention  into  effect  I  provide  a  suitable  box  or  ca.se  which 
may  be  adapted  to  slide  in  tlie  back  of  the  camera  or  in  a  separate  frame  of  its 
own  which  may  be  attachable  to  the  camera  in  the  ordinary  way  or  may  be 
used  separately  where  required.  The  sliding  box  is  made  of  suitable  size  and 
shajie,  and  contains  the  require<l  number  of  plate-s  whether  exposal  or  not, 
and  is  preferably  provided  with  a  closing  shutter  and  a  narrow  slit  or  opening 
at  the  inner  end,  through  which  each  plate  as  it  is  required  for  use  can  pa.ss. 
This  opening  may  be  closed  with  an  automatic  shutter,  which,  upon  the 
removal  of  the  case  from  its  frame  or  the  camera,  at  once  closes  the  oi)ening 
and  prevents  the  entrance  of  light  into  the  case.  In  the  back  of  the  camera 
or  frame  I  prefer  to  provide  a  spring-controlled  hinged  plate  or  equivalent 
device,  preferably  of  wood,  which  is  jiressed  back  into  a  suitable  recess  or 
receptacle  upon  the  insertion  of  the  sliding  case,  and  upon  the  withdrawal  of 
the  case  springs  forward. 

In  using  this  apparatus  the  sliding  case  is  first  charged  in  the  usual  manner 
with  the  sensitised  plates,  and  is  then  inserted  into  the  frame  or  camera,  the 
automatic  shutter  withdrawing  from  the  aperture  in  the  end  of  the  case  as  it 
enters.  The  case  having  been  pressed  home,  and  it  being  desired  to  place  the 
plate  in  position  for  exposure,  the  case  is  withdrawn,  the  bottom  plate  passing 
through  the  slit  in  the  casing  and  remaining  in  the  camera  or  frame  as  tlie  case 
is  withiirawn.  Tlie  spring  back  is  locked  by  a  suitable  detent,  but  when  the 
sliding  case  is  withdrawn  sufficiently  far  from  the  frame  or  camera  the  detent 
is  automatically  released,  and  the  spring  back  then  moves  the  plate  forward  to 
its  proper  position  for  exposure,  where  it  is  held  securely  by  the  sliding  case, 
which  18  now  returned  into  the  frame  or  camena.  After  exjiosure  tlie  sliding 
shutter  is  withdrawn  and  the  plate  falls  back  into  the  sliding  cise  with  the 
other  plates ;  the  shutter  is  then  closed  again.  To  expose  the  next  plate 
the  .sliding  case  is  withdrawn  as  before,  leaving  the  next  plate  in  the  frame ; 
this  is  brought  fonvard  as  already  described,  and  the  sliding  case  is  .again  re- 
tume<I,  and  after  exposure  the  second  plate  is  replaced  in  the  case  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  sliding  shutter  as  before,  and  so  on  until  all  the  plates  have  been 
exi)Osed,  when  the  sliding  case  may  be  removed  and  a  new  one  alreatly  charged 
substituted,  or  the  sliding  case  can  lie  relieved  of  the  exposed  plates  in  the 
dark  room,  recharged  with  fresh  plates,  ami  replaced  as  before. 

In  the  frame  or  camera,  at  the  opposite  end  to  that  by  which  the  sliding 
case  enters,  I  prefer  to  have  a  spring-controlled  rising  bottom  carrying  two 
suitable  guides,  so  arranged  that  when  the  plate  is  pushed  forward  by  the 
hinged  lack  it  inu.st  of  necessity  come  into  the  right  position  for  exposure. 
When  the  sliding  case  is  inserted  it  pushes  back  the  rising  bottom. 


IMFROTEMEKTS  in  CoNTiEXIOS  WITH  DIAPHRAGMS  OU  STOPS  FOB  USE  WITH  THE 

LKNSK.S  OF  Photogkaphic  Cambea-s. 

No.  1334.  John  Stuaut,  The  Hollies,  Claphara  Common,  Surrey,  and 
George  Habhop,  30,  Russell-road,  HoUoway,  Middlesex.— /onuari^  11,  1890. 
This  invention  relates  to  the  stops  or  diaphragms  known  .as  the  "Iris,"  and 
has  for  its  objects  to  enable  the  diai)hragni  or  stop  and  its  holding  and  operating 
rings  to  be  contained  entirely  within  a  lens  tube  or  mounting  of  the  usual  size, 
and  also  to  provide  me.ans  wliereby  the  operator  can  (without  necessitating 
reference  to  a  scale)  with  great  facility  and  certainty  adjust  the  diaphnagm  or 
stop  definitely  to  any  set  size  of  aprtiire  without  danger  of  its  accidentally  be- 
coming altered.  To  ell'ect  this  the  ring,  to  which  one  end  of  the  component 
members'  leaves  or  strips  are  centred  is  made  of  a  size  to  fit  in  the  lens  tul)e  or 
mounting,  and  the  ring  to  which  the  other  ends  of  the  said  members'  leaves  or 
striiware  centred  is  provided  with  slots  extending  from  the  inner  circumference 
to  near  the  outer  circumfereuce,  when!  the  said  ring  is  strengthened  by  a  supple- 
mentary ring  or  annulus,  preferably  at  right  angles  thereto.  A  stem  attached 
to  this  slotte<l  ring  or  the  suiiplementary  ring  projects  through  a  slot  in  the 
tube  or  mounting  for  enabling  the  oi)erator  to  adjust  the  aperture. 

In  a  suitable  part  (for  instance  in  a  ring  secured  within  the  casing  which  con- 
tains the  diaphragm)  notches  or  recesses  are  made,  with  which  engages  a  spring 
or  catch  secured  to  any  suitable  part  (for  instance,  to  the  ring  which  is  .slotted  as 
aforesaid).  The  free  end  of  the  spring  catch  that  enters  the  recesses  or  divisions 
in  the  ring  allows  the  ring  to  be  rotated,  but  as  it  comes  opposite  the  notches 
or  recesses  the  ojierator  is  aware  that  the  diaphragm  or  stop  then  [iresents  a 
certain  known  and  definite  aperture,  iu  accordance  with  the  recess  or  notch  with 
which  the  catch  is  engaged. 

The  tube  or  mounting  of  the  lens  may  be  provider!  with  divisions  marked  so 
that  the  position  of  the  stem  corresponding  witli  any  given  aperture  may  be 
ascertained  by  reference  to  the  scale,  or  projections,  recesses,  or  the  like  may 
be  used  instead  of  the  scale,  or  in  addition  thereto,  .so  that  by  running  the 
finger  over  them  they  may  1«  readily  counted,  and  the  ajierture  thus  ascertained 
in  a  dark  place. 


ApPABATUS  for  CONTBOU.INC  the  EXPOSUBE  of  PH0T0GBAPHICAI.Lr  SENSI- 
TIVE Plates  when  Using  Flash  L,vmi"s. 
No.  2723.    Frederick  Wiluam  Hart,  8  and  9,  Kingsland-green,  London.— 
January  11,  1890. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  for  controlling  the  exposure  of  the  .sensitive 
photographic  plate  or  plates  in  lighting  single  or  grouped  objects  to  be  photo- 
grajjhed  by  flashing  light  or  lights.  It  has  been  lound  that  some  persons  and 
lower  animals  involuntarily  move  either  the  body  or  more  frequently  close  the 
eyelids  very  sliortly  after  the  Hash  commences.  To  render  tliis  iiioveiiient  of 
little  or  no  moment  I  employ  a  stop-cock  with  two  separate  ways,  or  two  sepa- 
rate stop-cocks  actu.ated  simultaneously  by  one  lever  or  turnkey  ;  each  way  is 
connected  with  a  separate  air  chamber  in  which  is  air  or  gas  under  pressure, 
one  conducting  tube  for  air  goes  to  the  Hash  lamp,  and  the  other  to  the  pneu- 
matic release  of  an  exjiosing  shutter ;  their  relative  times  of  discharge  are  so  ■ 
adjusted  that  the  shutter  exposure  takes  place  at  the  early  part  of  the  flash  or 
combination  of  ttiushes,  and  acconling  to  the  volume  of  light  provided,  so  the 
actual  exposure  of  the  plates  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  fraction.  It  has- 
been  found  impracticable  for  many  to  accomplish  the  double  movement  for 
fla.sli  and  shutter  by  simple  hand  pressure  on  balls  at  the  right  instant  of  time. . 
It  has  also  been  suggested  to  connect  the  exjiosing  shutter  release  with  the 
same  air  ball  or  chamlier  that  discharges  the  magnesium  ;  but  as  the  air  does 
not  escape  at  the  shutter  release,  but  exerts  pressure,  and,  on  the  other  baud, 
the  tube  to  tlie  flash  lamp  is  practically  open,  it  is  seen  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment could  exert  no  practical  pressm-c  at  the  .shutter  release. 


Impbovements  in  what  are  known  as  Instantaneous  Photoobaphic 
Shutters. 

No.  3398.  .James  Heber  Taylor,  Little  Trinity,  Cambridge,  M.A.  Queen's - 
College,  Oxford,  M.A.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  B.Sc.  London.— Jamiari/ 
18,  1890. 

The  first  particular  of  improvement  consists  in  giving  a  balanced  action  to  the 
pneumatic  or  other  release,  so  as  by  preventing  any  displacement  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  and  by  opposing  the  .acting  forces  to  prevent  the  shocks  and  tremours 
commonly  induced  by  the  unbalanced  actions  in  general  use. 

The  next  particular  of  improvement  consists  in  so  arranging  the  mechanism 
which  operates  the  leaves  that  the  times  of  uncovering  .and  of  recovering  the 
lens  shall  be  both  small  fractions  ot  the  whole  time  of  exposure,  itself  very 
brief,  and  adjustable  so  that  the  whole  time  may  be  varied,  the  ratio  of 
the  times  of  opening  and  of  closing  to  the  full  time  of  exposure  remaining 
approximately  constant. 

The  modes  of  eil'ecting  this  end,  in  principle  identical,  may  be  varied  accord- 
ing as  it  is  desired  to  use  simultaneous  movement  of  (1)  rectilinear  sliding, 
leaves,  (2)  pivoted  leaves  or  independent  movement  of  leaves  with  either  kind 
of  motion  for  opening  and  closing  the  shutter. 

"To  eflect  the  simultaneous  movement  of  two  leaves  opening  from  and  closing 
to  a  given  diameter  of  the  lens  mount  I  employ  a  circular  disc,  rotated  by  a 
coiled  spring  or  other  suitable  means,  which  disc  carries  pins,  one  on  eacli  side, 
towards  opposite  extremities  of  a  diameter  anil  at  equal  distances  from  the 
centre,  which  work  the  leaves  of  the  shutter  by  means  of  cams  so  designed 
that  the  pins,  starting  from  fixed  jiositions,  graduiilly  impress  a  considerable 
velocity  on  the  leaves,  which,  owing  to  their  overlap,  do  not  begin  to  uncover  ■ 
the  lens  till  the  pins  have  undergone  an  angular  disiilaceiuent  n,  then,  during 
a  succeeding  angular  displacement  fi,  the  pins  rapidly  drive  the  leaves  off  and 
uncover  the  lens,  after  which,  while  the  pins  undergo  another  angular  dis- 
placement V,  their  action  on  the  leaves  is  gradually  reduced  to  zero  and  there 
reversed,  then  through  another  angular  dLsplacement  7  it  is  gradually 
increased,  the  lens  still  remaining  uncovered,  after  which,  by  the  velocity  thus 
impressed  upon  the  leaves,  the  lens  is  again  covereil  during  a  succeeding  angular 
displacement  /J  of  the  pins,  and,  the  lens  continuing  closed,  the  movement  is . 
finally  reduced  to  rest  during  the  succeeding  angular  displacement  a. 

In  the  .angular  distance  2  y  I  carefully  avoid  bringing  tlie  leaves  to  re.st  by 
luakiug  part  of  the  cam  concentric  with  the  centre  of  the  then  movement  of 
the  leaves,  because  the  efi'ect  of  this  free  passage  of  the  pins  would  be  to  • 
shorten  the  duration  of  full  opening  of  the  lens  relatively  to,  the  whole  time  of 
exposure,  i.e.,  it  would  .act  directly  contrary  to  the  stated  object  of  the  in- 
vention, and  besides  this  the  strains  on  the  leaves,  pins,  &c.,  caused  by  driving, 
them  by  sudden  impact  from  rest,  would  damage  the  works. 

Sometimes,  and  especially  for  larger  sizes,  instead  of  forming  the  cams  of  full 
size  in  the  leaves  of  the  shutter  I  form  them  on  a  smaller  scale  in  pieces  of 
sheet  metal  constrained  to  slide  to  .and  fro  in  a  straight  line,  and  by  a  system 
of  levers  or  other  suitable  niean.s,  multiply  their  movement  on  the  leaves  of  the 
shutter.  In  this  case  also  I  avoid  a  protracted  interval  of  rest  of  the  leaves, 
which  would  be  still  more  injurious  than  in  the  simpler  construction. 

The  angular  movement  of  leaves  about  a  pivot  or  pivots  is  effected  by  acting 
on  them  by  a  pin  either  directly  or  through  links,  the  pin  being  constrained  to . 
move  along  a  fine,  but  controlled  as  to  its  movement  by  a  cam  slot,  into  which , 
it  takes,  iu  a  circular  disc,  driven  by  a  coiled  spring,  or  by  other  suitable  means, . 
the  cam  lieing  so  formeil  that  the  leaves,  if  they  are  intended  to  recover  the  lens 
by  reversing  their  motion,  go  through  phtises  of  angular  motion  similar  to  those 
described  above  in  the  case  of  rectiliuearly  moved  leaves,  or  if  the  smoother- 
movement  of  a  somewhat  larger  piece  of  apparatus  be  preferred,  the  leaves, 
after  passing  the  zero,  may  develop  a  movement  in  the  same  direction  and 
sweep  on  continuously  to  close  the  opening  of  the  shutter. 

Lastly,  in  the  case  of  shutters  whose  opening  and  closing  leaves  are  in- 
dependently driven  I  secure  the  same  end  by  arranging  that  detents  suitably, 
driven  at  adjustable  inierrals  release  first  the  opening  and  then  the  closing 
leaves. 

In  each  and  every  form  of  shutter  I  arrange  the  moving  parts «o.  that  there  is- 
no  displacement  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  .and  that  the  forces  are  as  nearly  as  may. 
be  balanced. 
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PHorraoRAPHic  socirrr  or  great  britalv. 

rmmtJAKX  IL— Anaoal  marting.— Tb*  PMUat  (Jmo  UUbiwr,  P.R.a,  Ac) 
iatkaelMir. 

TIm  nport  of  Um  Cooaea  WM  Ukaa  M  iwd.  ud  ita  iceniUnc*  wu  protioied 
b]r  Mr.  J.  8^UJa^  umI  neowU  by  Mr.  Bcammll. 

Mr.  A.  Mmkib mU  tliat th« raport ■■tlctil  um<  pum rad at th»  mH- 
iac«  of  tb«  SMlii^  am  aot  n*r  to  Ik*  a—  fciw  ;^rai«n— hi-  kad,  la 
fact,  alwajT*  kna  oat  ihart,  and  aat  Mm  wa^  WM  allMrail  lor  dMB.  Thk 
WM  to  ba  NBrttod,H  be  comUmwI  tkat  tkajr  w«n  ofUs  of  bkh*  ralaa  thaa 
tha  man.  Tlw  itoto—t  tbat  tba  tirtali il  mwttoga  batu  latotolaad  thdr 
pefmkmUj,  *<tb  a  ataa^jr  ittiahaii  a(  — nbiia  aad  Maoda,  ba  «oaiMcf«l 
laanaiata,  Iha  attariHaa  toiw  «■  m  mmtf>  ■«(  anal  to  that  at  wrmU 
othar  inrtiHii  Ba  aaHUMd  ttat  tta  aniaal  axblbMka  *aa  tba  rnmin 
(«ataf«  or  tba  Sedttr,  aad  tbat  if  tbal  ««m  doaa  awsjr  with  tba  Soeiatr 
wooU  fall  to  BiaMa  dinctlr.  Tba  laal  pan|(nph  of  tba  nport,  ia  wbieb  U 
«aa  <taia4  tkA  tba  Bodatr  Ukaa  a  laatt*  |«rt  in  aU  tbat  ia  eoaaaatad  vHb 
tbaacMtta  or  aitfatie  appMcaHona  af  pbetor»phy,  ba  JaaewMad  aa  a  plaea 
<H  baahiit. 

Mr.  W.  momm  aaid  tbat  allboagh  ba  aoaM  aot  aHo«atkar  lo  with  Mr. 
MaokH  than  waa  a  load  daalia  what  ba  aid.  la  ataar  raapaeta  tba  Sodatr 
badbaaaavpaaarfV  otban.  Ha  tbo^U  tba Oooadl badaot  Amtb aOT- 
■t<M».    narawaathaqaartfaaofaaUatiaa  with  otharaodaUaa.    Hal 


•laibrlt.    rUa. 
wartbr  af 

wan  hat  : 


tbat 


r    If  tbajr  bad. 


to  ih*  ^^aitlou  of  a  |ibol 
baaa  dnaa    tbai  w«n  ao 


'  htaaiJ  thaa  tbar 
a  jaaatloa  of  aiaadanU  bad  aot  baM  advaaead.  U, 
hamnm,  wa  adnowMfa  that  aMta  algbt  b«*«  baaa  doa*  Mr.  MaeUa  wouUI 
not  ha«a  mkaa  to  *ato. 

Mr.  8.  G.  a  WoujMViMi  tbaaght  that  tha  papan  ia«l  had  baaa  for  tba 
HMit  pan  of  too  anlarifahr  iriMtllc  a  ahataetar.  Of  thoaa  anatioaail  in 
tha  nport  ha  coold  oaljr  aafact  two  aa  barlK  ■■<*  diraet  praalfad  iatarat, 
■oeb  w  «u  ncaiiad  for  a  mmUt  wdaty. 

Mr.  U.  Davmix  Mid  that  tha  Phjtapnpkie  Sodatjr  of  Gmt  Britain  took  lU 
•toMl  a.  a  fmi  or  cairtfal  neiatjr.  aad  th*  aara  adaatiae  aad  ahatlwa  wata 
tlia  papan  Iha  aaora  •"    "" 


I  BMfa  dloMad  WW  tha  MWaa  af  tha  Bo 
tbat  Mr/MaeUa'a  atjartfai  loaatitBtad  a 


tba  BmIMt-     Ha  (Mr.  Daviaoa)  thoMht  that  liMaa  objaetioaa  wara  triflii 
<dM  aat  aaa  tbat  tha  raport  ooald  ~ 

too,  Mood  aJoaa  to  Ita 


to  tha  laaMioaaC 
_..  ..     ,    „    — 


MHtMm  woaM  ba  naiaf  thia  BoiMy  la 

[rtaBiaa  ef  ■aatwi.    Ha  coaaMad 

■aWit  ka««  haaa  nada  la  a  bmm  Maa 


Mr.  Badted 
of 

,  Knt;  ba 

ooald  Jial  wttk  tba  dianarfaaa.    Tka  ((odatir'a 

dlgBitf.    Mr.  B«Ifnrd  kad 

Hm  ^aaaliaa  wa*  wlut  wu  to  he  eou- 

to  pajr.  tba  Rwmlim  of  tboaa 

lor  an  tha  piinwaM  aad  anjoyinc  all  tba 

iM  tor  ajriac  that  Mr.  Madiia'a  ranariu 

mMt  ka««  baaa  aada  la  a  bmm  Maad^  tOMT 

Mr.  MAi-KiBMUlbatwttbntaBaeatotoMha  adght  palat  eat  tbat  ha  had 

wriUaa  a  lattar  to  tba  OMnaO,  aad  laatlvMl,  aa  ha  aipaetad.  a  aaran  aaabbtac. 

TIm  raport  wa>  adoplal  ■<».<«■.  - 

Iha  Tlaaaaiai'a  nport  waa  tbaa  raad,  Itom  whirb  it  appaarad  tbat  than  waa 
•  nun  of  13B/.  eanlad  to  tha  cradH  of  tha  Bodatr,  naklac  tha  pnaant  capital 
<''<  '■■  «r«ata  aaaaai  inennBat  tor  tha  U<t  t«n  raan  wan  IS/.,  Md  hr 
-  jTMnUM.  Tha  aibiWttoa  had  Tiddwl  an  w<-ea«  of  recalnta  otar 
liJf'i^JS^  MU,  1W  aoat  of  nedrl^  aaaiini!;  «n.I  rrtuming  eibiMta— 
^''^hM'|»»»y^Maad«fiahlgh,wdtthatftc»Bitto*h>.iittlir»a»hllllniti 
Py***toi  bat  tanalry  had  aot  lad  Uto  to  bona  for  any  more  ecnnoinieal  way 
•^fyyttia^orfcdoaa.    Han»md.toally.  to  tho  waada«iUy  altarad  cha- 


modal  waa  connartad  with  aqnaatioa 
nwolotion.  "That  thIa 


raa*»  arihaHodatir'aJoaraal,  whh^  daiiaff  tba  laat  faw  moatha,  aad  aapedally 
"  S?J!S?**  ?"*'*''**'"'■**"■'■''■'*■  «^«*«nfhBpcrtaatphotiwaphki 
I^oaaiMMiaMn  MM  atooad. 

MrMTiratn  praponad,  aad  Mr.  MAcan  Mcoodad,  the  adoptkia  of  tha 
TvaaMM^aNpart,  wX.h  wu  earrlad  mtwi.  eum, 

'■•  F«Ii«»  ■M*'!  "I'ich  had  baaa  awaninl  to  (^(•taln  Aboay  waa  than 
I  ""■•«*  "T  «k»  PJwiJant  Ckplato  Abarr  himwlr  wa«  not  abia  to  ha 
pnaaat.  bat  waa  npraaautad  by  th>  aea. 

Mr.  Wouuunaa  aakl  that  tha  prggraM  i 

whkh  ha  wiakad  to  bri^  fcrwaid:     Ha  morad , 

BoaMy.  whtWIUDraf  antokm  that  Ckptain  Abney  aboald  nedn  a  pragnaa 
madal.  ha*  ao  powar  aadar  the  naaaat  ralaa  to  gnuit  f>a<h  a  UMdal,  and  that 
tb*  <  Vmadl  by  tbair  tadipandiat  aetlaa  ban  tmn  acting  iltm  vira.  " 

Mr.  M.kcUB  mnndal  thta  aoUaa,  n/UA  wa*  pal  to  tha  rota,  two  voUuv 
ibr  aad  tHaaa  ^ptaik 

Mr.  L,  WAamau  wtahad  that  Iha  BMmban  woaI<i  by  a  rote  flallna  the 
maaatacofttaphiaaa  to  one  nf  ili«  mlaa  aa  to  the  managcmaat  of  tha  Hodaty. 
Ma  tlMiwaa  propoaad  n  "o  tba  aOai-t  that  tlw  maaaannaat  of  tlie 

^odatyeoMpdaaatrarytl  i^<aiaU  in  the  a<lranc*awstaf  phoUtgraphr 

-wl  tkatoaadkaa  of  art  conDown  tbonwUh.  If  it  wan  not  lo  ondentooif, 
th*  OMtoaB  coahl  do  aothtog,  aad  might  h  well  he  raprB>eiit«<l  by  a  couple 
of  oiMria  to  do  raatta*  da^T-  i-  '  i 


Mr.  T.  Samiels  eonddered  that  «nch  a  reaolution  wa«  in  the  nature  of  an 
ameodment  or  alteration  of  nile«,  which  could  only  be  doue  after  due  notice. 

Mr.  BiHD  thonght  that  tliere  wan  no  riolation  of  the  niles.  It  wa-x  extremely 
deatrable  to  obtain  the  meaning  of  that  phnvw  at  the  eii.I  of  Clause  2. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Da  VIM  thonght  that  there  ha.1  lieeii  a  con.si.lerable  amount  of  doubt 
aniongat  the  nieniban  of  Council,  and  the  meiiiWni  of  the  Society  generally,  as 
to  what  was  included  in  management,  and  that  that  doubt  ought  to  be  removed. 

Mr.  BEDCnBD  thonght  that  there  waa  no  doubt  that  the  rule  wa.«  pasaetl  in 
ita  preaent  form  with  the  expn-u  design  of  patting  it  out  of  the  power  of  the 
Ooandl  to  do  the  things  that  memhers  might  do  aa  a  Society. 

Mr.  Wamerkc's  resointiuu  waa  then  paaaed  by  a  nuyority  of  twenty  for  to 
thrre  agaiunt. 

The  twult'i  of  the  do-tion  of  offirerx  were  then  read  aa  follows  i—PrtfideHt ; 
Mr.  Jamca  Ulaiahar,  K.R.S.— I"i><-/»r»..<tcni».-  Captain  Abney,  Heasrv.  T. 
i^liaatiaa  DarlL  U.  P.  Roliinaon,  and  John  .Spiller.— ''oi/iiciV.-  Messrs.  G.  L. 
Addaebmoke,  W.  Badfonl,  V.  BlaucUanl,  Lyouel  tUark,  F.  Cobb,  A.  Cowan, 
T.  R.  Oallmeyar,  Miyor  U  Darwin,  Meaan.  G.  Davison,  W.  E.  Debenham, 
W.  Eogbnd,  J.  Oak,  H.  Cha|iman  Jonea,  Canuin  A.  M.  .Mantell,  Sir  — 
Pnaoott,  Sir  D»Tid  Saloeiooa,  Meaan.  J.  W.  Swann,  J.  Traill  Taylor, 
L.  Wamcrkr,  aad  H.  Tncaun  Wool— Tnatimr :  Mr.  W.  &  Bird. 

After  tha  coatoonry  votoa  of  thanks.  Dr.  Lixiwat  Jomsoir  read  a  pa|H-r 
uigina  thaHidaty  to  aemilre  permanent  pnraiaaa,  ami  to  esUblish  a  photo- 
gnphic  inatitato  whidi  ahonld  oompriae  a  mnaeam  and  shonld  lie  for  iuKtruc- 
tioa  aad  naeanh  to  pbotognphk  mattera.  The  consklention  of  this  i<ai>er 
waa  dafamd  to  tho  next  BMeting. 

Mr.  Hnrioo  Baato  waa  aiactad  a  mamber. 


THB  LONDON  AND  PROVINCUL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Pebkl-art  6,— Mr.  J.  W.  Zacbnadorf  in  the  chair. 

A  Bagatin  waa  ahowa  pomsmiag  the  cbancteriatie  markings  that  occur  on  a 
Tcraidwd  gdatiaa  pl«to  that  has  bean  expohal  to  water,  and  Mr.  A.  Haddoit 
oifctwd,  aa  aa  azptuotioa,  tba  aaggeation  that  whererrr  there  wa.H  a  fragment 
ofdaat  to  tha  ntaiah  than  wna  a  path  for  the  moiature,  which  thua  atartnl 
tnm  aaeh  ftaguiaula  aa  oaatna,  radiating  and  forming  linea  uutil  theae  met 
with  alaflar  toaa  ptwcidla^  from  other  centrea. 

Mr.  W.  &  OnBnuv  dUTait  Bad  the  azplaaation  satisfactory,  ami  pointed 
oat  that  Iha  aNat  diBtfaet  ftMneat  of  daai— oae  which  was,  in  hct,  a  thread 
or  other  uand  of  ngetabU  Shrv— lay  bcrm  aoma  of  the  markings  without 
adtog  Itadf  as  a  cantn  or  Badeos. 

Mr.  Haodus  thonght  thai,  to  bet,  than  wen  Itaaa^rooeeding  from  the  fibre 
in  qnastiaa. 

Mr.  T.  E.  rMHHWATCa  nad  a  nport  of  the  engineer  and  manager  of  the 
oxygen  works  at  whld>  the  recent  fatal  eijiloxion  ha<l  taken  place,  from  which 
it  appearwl  that  then  was  naaoii  to  believe  that  the  bottle  which  had  exploded 
cOBtaiaad  a  mixton  of  o«ygaa  ami  byiinaen.  As  a  preventive  of  the-  ixwai- 
failttr  of  s«A  aa  aeddeai  oeenrring  in  fotore,  the  tfttinra  of  the  hyilrogen 
bottiea  wan  bdag  aitand  ao  that  the  oxygen  sopply  oould  not  be  applied  to 
th«m,  or  nW  rrrjil, 

Mr.  J.  H.  LiAn  showed  a  bottle  containing  a  black  powder  which  he  said 
he  hail  ttardtaaod  as  eikoaoarn  an<l  not  nsed.  The  colour  liad  changed  to 
black  within  a  fcw  waaks  or  its  iiurchaae. 

Mr.  A.  CoWAB  nanufced  that  the  bottle  in  which  the  suhsUnce  liwl  lieen 
Dbead  bail,  iiraliahly,  baaa  damp.  He  bail  some  eikonogen  of  tlie  crystdline 
form  which  bail  beea  Ml  open  for  some  time  withoot  becoming  much  dis- 
ooloond. 

Mr.  OianraAii  had  had  a  aimiUr  exrariaDoa. 

Mr.  Haimmm  aaggcalad  npldly  rini4ng  the  ooetonta  of  the  bottle,  and  on 
dotog  this  the  aaperfldal  hUckneas  waa  washed  away  and  apiwreutly  tuieful 
eryatala  left  iK-biixl. 

Coaeeniing  the  <|aeation  in  the  butt  week's  box  as  to  the  important  photo- 
graphic inrentiona  altrilHiteil  to  the  Uta  ProfeMor  Joole,  Mr.  Haddi>!(  said 
tliat  he  bad  not  been  able  to  find  any  reference  to  them  in  Dr.  Joule'a  worka, 
and  tha  Piaaklaat  of  the  Pbydcal  Uodety  was  aot  awan  of  any  photognphic 
innatfiBB  of  tha  lato  Prnfaaoor. 

BL  WlLUaoma  propoawl  to  make  a  large  aereen  for  lantern  work, 
I  whether  bamboo  wonM  be  suitable  for  the  framing. 

Mr.  P.  A.  BaiDux  aai<l  tliat  it  wouM  not  be  auitable,  it  gave  way  too  mncli. 
Pine  rods  w«a  beat,  and  it  waa  convenient  to  make  a  framing  in  four-feet 
lencthawHhfcarextnpiaoea  of  two  feet  each;  the  lengths  ooald  then  be  Htteil 
np  la  rartooa  aiaaa,  to  snit  tha  place  where  tliey  wen  to  be  used.  He  thought 
cdico  tha  bast  matarial  for  covering,  and  it  could  be  obtaincil  n|i  to  one  hun- 
diad  ami  twaaty  isohea  in  width. 

Mr.  FBBtMWATBB  safai  that  with  Immlioo,  as  the  rods  were  of  different  sizes, 
tha  (imlea  mnat  be  aombereil,  ami  midd  not  lie  used  as  they  came.  Another 
dnwback  waa  the  dilBealty  of  obtaining  parallel  pieces.  He  had  had  occasion 
to  make  a  bamboo  (tome,  and  hail  the  opportunity  of  selecting  from  over  one 
thooaaad  roda ;  even  then  he  ooald  not  get  a  perfect  set 

It  was  nientiooed  that  at  an  early  meeting,  to  be  duly  announcetl,  Mr. 
Haildon  would  gin  a  pnetieal  demoiiatnition  of  glass  blowing  as  used  in  the 
Chemical  and  Physical  Labontory. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Pemberton  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aswciation. 


Os  Thurwlay, 
reaii.     .Mr.  E. 


CAMERA  CLUa 

a  Iiaper  contributed  by  Sir  David  Salomons  wss 
as  In  the  chair.    Tlie  paper  conUincil  foniinlii'  for 


ascertaining  ex»^i,  .i.-Utn^i-  of  lantern  from  screen  wlieu  a  certain  anipliflcntion 
with  a  gina  leas  is  dcdml,  and  for  llmliug  focal  length  of  lens  to  employ  for  a 
fixed  distance  aad  enlargement 

Some  nmarks  upon  the  iwper  were  made  by  Messrs.  H.  M.  Elder  and  G. 
Davison. 

An  exhibition  of  Untem  slides  foUoweil,  views  in  the  Netherlands,  hy  Mcaars. 
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Elder,  E.  G.  Spiers,  and  W.  A.  Greene,  being  firet  shown.  These  were  suc- 
ceetletl  l>v  a  set  of  New  Zealand  scenes  by  Mr.  Wray  Palliser,  and  the  first  Club 
I<oan  Collection  of  slides,  sixty  in  number,  contributed  by  various  members. 
Other  sets  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Andrew,  Dresser,  Hardiug,  Fitly,  Payne,  and 
Shijiton,  nearly  three  hundred  slides  in  all  being  brought  up  by  members  for 
exhibition. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  meeting  the  Hon.  Secretary  handed  round  an 
instrument  (sent  uji  by  Mr.  Dresser)  called  the  lauteniscoiie,  an  apparatus 
devised  for  the  effective  viewing  of  lantern  slide.s.  In  form  and  use  the  lantern- 
scope  is  like  the  .stereoscope,  but  without  the  means  of  securing  stereoscopic 
effect.  The  transparency  is  viewed  through  a  magnifying  eyepiece,  tlie  picture 
having  behinil  it  a  piece  of  grounil  glass  for  diffusing  the  light  from  the  lamp. 

Tliere  was  also  exhibited  (sent  hy  Messrs.  llinton  &  Co.)  a  large,  unusually 
effective  ]>hoto>.'raph  of  the  Eiffel  Tower,  taken  by  M.  A.  Pei)per,  of  Paris. 

Tlie  paper  on  Thursday,  February  20,  will  be  one  comninuicateil  by  Mr. 
W.  K.  turton,  On  One  or  Tico  of  {he  Tenets  of  the  Xaturalisls.  Meeting  at 
eight  p.m. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Ffbhuart  4,— Mr.  J.  Douglas  in  the  chair. 

The  Skcukt.xkv  statetl  that  the  demonstration  on  Jirontiile  and  Alpha 
Prhitinij  was  fixed  for  April  18,  and  not  for  February  18,  as  stated  in  the 
JouiiN.vr.  for  last  week  ;  the  fom\er  d.ate  had  l)een  inserted  by  mistake  in  his 
report  to  the  papers.  He  also  stated  that  all  members  of  the  Society  should 
receive  fnll  particnlars  of  the  conversa'.ioMe  during  the  week  ;  any  memlx-r  not 
receiving  the  printed  fonn  was  requested  to  communicate  with  him  at  once,  as 
several  memljers  had  changed  their  address. 

.Mr.  Lkwis  Mkdl.vnd  then  proceeded  to  give  his  lecture,  entitle<l  J  Day  at 
the  ZotitiKjieal  O aniens.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  upw.ards  of  two  hundred 
lantern  slide.*,  all  prepared  by  himself  from  negatives  taken  .by  him  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  The  lecture  was  a  most  interesting  one  in  many  ways. 
The  slides  were  all  that  conld  be  desired.  The  lecture  was  an  excellent  one  in 
natural  history,  ami,  being  iutersperseil  with  many  anecdotes  of  the  lecturer's 
own  experiences  in  many  lands  and  in  securing  the  negatives  at  tlie  Zoological 
Gardens,  gave  great  enjoyment  to  all  the  members  and  friemls  who  were 
pre.sent. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Medl.ind  for  the  trouble  he  had 
taken  in  preparing  and  in  giving  such  an  excellent  lecture. 

Mr.  Hudson  then  .showed  and  explained  the  .action  of  a  detective  camera 
just  brought  out  by  Mr.  Abraham,  of  Alders^'ate-street.  The  novel  methoil  of 
changing  the  plates  by  one  simjile  un-aiid-Sowii  motion  was  a(Imire<l.  Mr. 
Hudson  also  showed  a  metal  ring  whicli  he  had  had  miule  for  encircling  a  lens 
mount  and  ])reventing  the  stops  from  slipping  out  and  also  any  light  from 
entering  the  slit. 

Mr.  A.  .M.vcKiE  stateil  that  he  thought  Mr.  Hudson  would  find  that  several 
patents  had  lieeii  taken  out  for  a  similar  contrivance. 

Tlie  next  meeting  will  be  uiwn  Tuesday,  February  18,  which  will  be  a  tech- 
nical evening,  and  members  are  requested  to  bring  any  work  whicli  they  may 
have  to  show,  anil  to  be  preiiared  with  questions  upon  any  dilficiiltiea,  &c 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
Fhid.vy,  Febniary  7,  was  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  beginners.   The  opening 
reniarks  were  made  by  Mr.  F.  Broca.s,  who  was  followed  by  Messrs.  Bayston, 
Sniith,  anil  .Jones.     It  is  to  be  hofied  that  the  practical  infonnation  then  given 
will  result  in  the  proiluction  of  some  goo<l  work  during  the  coming  seiison. 

Saturday,  March  1,  the  Club  will  hold  its  annual  exhibition  of  members' 
work  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street.  In  conjunction  with  tlie  same  will  be 
held  a  Cinderella  dance,  tickets  lor  which  can  be  had  from  any  member  of 
the  Club  or  of  the  Hon.  Secretarj-,  100,  High  Holbom;  single,  \s.  M.  ; 
donble,  2s.  6(1. 

• 

SHEFFIELD  CAMERA  CLUB. 
Thb  election  of  oflicers  of  the  aliove  Club  took  place  on  January  27,  when  the 
following  gentlemen  were  electetl  -.—I'lesident :  Mr.  G.  T.  W.  Newsholme, 
F.C.S.—Vtre-l'iesidenLi:  Messrs.  T.  H.  Morton,  M.D.,  and  J.  H.  Rawsoii.— 
Conncil:  Messrs.  William  Gilley,  jun.,  W.  Jenkinson,  H.  Lowell,  .J.  A. 
Manton,  L.Ii.UP.,  M.lt.C.S.,  T.  S.  Yeomans,  and  Professor  KrnoVX.-  Trea- 
surer: .Mr.  B.  W.  Winder,  F.C.S.,  F.R.M.S.— 7/(m.  Sccret'-inj :  Mr.  G.  & 
.Maleham. 
The  inaugural  meeting  of  the  new  session  fakes  place  on  Febniary  26. 


LIVERPOOL  UNIVEIWITY  COLLEGE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
FEBRU.vny  3,— Dr.  C.  A.  Kohn,  the  President,  in  tlie  chair. 

Dr.  .1.  L.  How.MiD  read  a  paper  on  OrthiKhrtmnitu:  Pholo(/raphi/.  The 
paiwr.  which  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  exi>erimen't*,  tniced  the 
history  of  orthochromatic  photography  up  to  the  present  time,  and  gave  the 
results  of  the  chief  workers— Vogel,  Eder,  Bothamley,  &c.  Dr.  Howanl 
inentioiied  the  chief  dyes  u.sed  on  the  plateii,  and  showed  slides  comiiaring 
the  effects  of  each.  He  also  explained  the  use  and  action  of  the  yellow  screen 
in  orthochromatic  work. 

Mr.  Hkigs  then  gave  his  results  with  orthochromatic  plates,  mentioned  the 
dyes  he  used,  and  .showeil  several  fine  photographs  taken  by  himself  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  spectrum. 

Two  tine  enlargementi  of  Profe.«or  Rowlands  spectrum  photographs    and 
several  fine  photographs  of  nelmlie  and  stars  by  Mr.  Isaac  Roberts,  F  R  1  S 
were  exhibite<l.  '' 

l|r.  J.  C.  BnowN  then  gave  some  excellent  advice  to  the  members  of  the 
itociety,  encouraging  therti  to  take  photographs  of  natural  objects— €.y.,  faults 


in  rocks,  bonlder  stones,  lightning  Hashes,  &c. — whicli  photographs  h«  sal* 
would  be  likely  to  prove  of  great  value  in  furthering  geology  and  physics. 

The  next  meeting  will  lie  on   Wednesday,   February  26,   when   .Mr.   ] 
Lange  will  read  a  paper  on  iJetectire  Cameras. 


Pauft 


BRADFORD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Thk  first  rmiversazione  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  Church  In.stitute. 
Admi.ssion  was  by  complimentary  ticket,  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of 
members  and  friends. 

In  opening  the  proceedings,  the  Phksidknt  (Mr.  Alexander  Keighley)  said 
the  Society  was  established  in  1881  as  a  society  of  amateur  pliotographers, 
and  it  could  show  a  record  of  good  and  useful  work,  ius  w.as  evidenced  by  its 
annual  exhibition  in  the  Bradfonl  Art  Gallery.  During  the  past  few  years 
growing  interest  hiid  been  taken  in  photography,  and  amateur  i)hotographer.<i 
had  largely  increased  in  uumlier.  The  roll  of  membership  of  that  Society  h.ad 
not,  however,  grown  in  the  same  proportion.  It  was  the  object,  tlierefore,  of 
calling  the  attention  to  the  existence  of  the  Society  that  tiiat  evening's  con- 
versazione had  be.en  projected.  The  aim  of  the  Society  in  holding  the  con- 
rersazione  was  not  only  to  provide  social  enjoyment  for  an  hour  or  two,  but 
to  induce  amateur  photographers  who  had  not  already  become  members  to- 
join  its  ranks. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  eonversnzione  was  an  exhibition  of  jihotographs, 
lent  for  the  occasion  by  memliers  and  friends  from  a  distance  ;  there  was  an 
extensive  display  of  views  lent  by  the  Autotyjie  Comi>any  and  tlie  Woodbury- 
type  Company ;  aiicl  among  other  professionals  by  Mes.s'rs.  W.  W.  Winter,  of 
Derby,  and  J.  P.  Gibson,  of  Hexham.  The  amateur  members  of  the  Society 
exhibiting  were  Messrs.  Alexander  Keighlev  (President),  H.  Forsyth,  Duncan. 
G.  Law,  W.  H.  Scott,  Walter  Leacli  (Secrelary),  W.  Halstead,  W.  S.  Smith, 
J.  Sonnenthal,  H.  Judson,  George  Firth,  and  tlie  Rev.  T.  Mellodey.  Tran- 
sparencies and  stereoscopes  were  shown  by  Mr.  For.-yth ;  another  interesting 
feature  was  the  exhibition  of  lantern  slides ;  .Messrs.  Appleson  and  Mr. 
Grayson  also  showed  specimens  of  pliotographic  apparatus,  among  which 
were  camera  sets,  ranging  from  15x12  downwards,  of  considerable  novelty; 
microscopes  lent  by  members  of  the  Microscopical  Society  were  also  on  view. 

During  the  interval  a  sliort  programme  of  music  was  "contributed  by  Miss 
Clara  Marshall,  Mr.  C.  Forsyth,  Mr.  W.  Watson,  and  Mr.  Jolinson,  of 
Wakefiehl. 

Owing  to  the  success  of  the  e.xhibition  and  entertainment  it  was  decided  to- 
repeat  them  the  following  evening. 


BRECHIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

FEBnn.viiY  5, — Dr.  Anderson  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

The  chief  business  of  the  evening  was  a  paper  by  Mr.WiLLi.vsi  StEw.vRT.jun., 
On  the  Various  Methods  cf  Working  Bromide  ami  Alpha  Papers.  Samples  of 
work  on  various  brands  of  these  papers  develojied  with  pyro,  ferrous-oxalate, 
and  hydroipiiiione  were  handed  round,  and  iMr.  Stewart  ttien  exposed  and 
developed  a  few  ]>rints  on  samples  of  botli  papers. 

Messrs.  Fry  &  Sous  sent  .samples  of  work  on  their  bromide  iiaper,  and  also  a 
specimen  print  on  their  new  "  ivory  celluloid  film." 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Fkbru.viiy  6,— Mr.  William  Lang,  jun.,  F.C.S.  (Presiilent),  in  the  chair. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected :-— Messi-s.  Paul  Rottenburg,  James. 
Richardson,  C.  J.  Anderson,  and  J.  T.  Darling.  Ex-Provost  Clark,  of  Paisley, 
was  elected  an  honorary  member. 

In  the  question  l»x  the  following  questions  were  found  : — 1.  "Can  any  ono 
give  any  information  about  the  explosion  at  Polmadie '!  Is  there  to  be  any 
public  or  scientific  rejiort  to  be  made  regarding  the  .same  .' "  2.  "  What 
method  of  varnishing  celluloid  films  is  the  bestf"  3.  "  Can  any  one  mention, 
a  formula  for  toning  Alplia  lantern  plates?" 

Regarding  the  first  question,  after  some  discussion  it  was  thought  that  the 
authorities  would  be  sure  to  investigate  the  matter.  The  second  question  was 
to  a  large  extent  unanswerable.  It  was  understood  that  the  Eastnun  Company 
were  working  to  produce  a  suitable  varnish. 

Professor  E.  J.  M11.L.S,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  then  gave  a  communication— •So/un 
J'ractical  Sote^ — in  which  reference  was  made  to  eikoiiogen,  its  discovery, 
chemical  constitution,  and  its  rule  as  a  developer.  Several  interesting  noveltie* 
were  shown  by  Dr.  Mills,  notably  a  lens  mounted  in  aluminium. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Smith,  representing  the  Eastman  Company,  exhibited  the  new: 
Kodak,  celluloid  film  negative,  new  glass  tray  for  ileveloping  same,  &c. 

These  two  gentlemen  received  the  thanks  of  the  members. 

Specimens  of  a  new  gliss  etching  process  (Mallochs  patent)  were  next  passed' 
round,  and  the  i>roceediugs  closed  with  a  series  of  photographs  illustrative  of 
the  various  Photographic  Conventions,  foiwar.led  by  A.  Pringle,  Esq.,  hon. 
member,  and  some  miirographs  by  the  same  gentleman,  being  shown  by  means 
of  the  Society's  lantern. 


Fuo.M  a  letter  in  our  Correspondence  columns  it  will  be  seen  that  a  meeting 
for  the  formation  of  an  Optical  Lantern  Club  is  to  lie  held  in  one  of  the  rooms 
of  tlie  St.  James's  Hall  Restaurant  on  the  20th  inst.int.  All  favourable  to  this 
project  should  attend. 

1  ii.\>Ks  to  the  hurried  and  almost  undecipherable  caligraphy  of  tie  esteemed 
fiieiid  who  tent  in  the  account  of  tlie  Royton  Exliibitiou  in  last  week's  issue, 
we  were  made  to  say  that  the  attendance  on  the  lantern  evenings  was  '*  verx 
good,"  whereas  it  should  have  been  that  it  was  expected  to  be  so. 


FWbniaiy  14, 1800 
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C^ortcjsponnrnce. 

gr  CbrrfifwUnla  jkaaU  wan  •><••  M  Mk  m4»»  tl  U<  p«p«r. 

TH£  EXPLOSION  OF  A  OA8  CTLINDEa 
To  the  Ebitob. 

Sni,— Another  eoBpntaad  gaa  ejiiaiet  baa  bant,  thii  time  in  Seot- 
Und,  and  thia  liiiM,  too,  whan  aot  in  tut.  Up  to  the  time  of  writing 
there  i<  no  ray  reliable  information  aa  to  the  direct  eaoae,  but  it  ia 
cettainlj  a  laet  that  the  cylinder  did  contain  mUtd  gai.  It  may  be 
rMMmbend  that  immediately  aftar  the  Dublin  explosion  I  pabliahed  a 
lettar  in  Tm  BBmaa  Jocbxai.  or  PMoiouau-uY  wlierein  wa«  snggeated 
Ih*  only  pcagtical  method  tor  pcereoting  the  mixing  of  the  gaa  by 
aMidant,  that  of  liaring  the  noiile  of  each  cylinder  for  the  difleient  gaa 
of  a  differtHt  diameter  ami  thread,  lay,  half  an  inch  for  the  oxygen  (aa  it 
■■  now',  and  thtee-qoartera  o(  an  inch  tor  the  ooal-gaa  cylinder,  and  that 
BMb  oxygBi  company  or  tkim  ■boold  ba  compelled  by  law  to  adopt  thia 
■yilHi  oa  all  their  fUling  machinwy.  It  would  than— if  properly  carried 
oat  ia  •■  tinniiriin  litn  mannr — ba  impoaeible  lor  the  em^mje't  of  the 
I  gaa  oeipaniaa  to  eharie  •  eyiiadar  with  tha  wrong  gaa,  and  there 
to  be  a  relief  ralre  (a  lafetj  ralve)  on  the  filling  machinery 
daUrery  tube,  weighted  (and  locked  op,  ao  that  no  tampcriag  ooold  take 
plaee)  to  that  at,  lay.  ISO  atmoifhwea  it  wonld  *■  blow  off "  like  a 
aalMy  valre,  and  thai  make  it  impoaribla  for  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
naahinery  to  put  in  the  cylinder  a  graaler  prtaauie  than  the  valre  waa 
weighted  to.  I  know  of  a  eaae  whan  a  friend  of  mine  took  hia  cylinder 
to  ba  SUad  wAi<«  he  railed.  It  waa  a  little  ineonTtnient  to  fill  at  that 
partliwlar  lima,  but  my  friend  aaid  it  waa  moat  important,  and  a  amall 
ailvw  aoia  to  the  man  made  it  f  mi  w  enmrenieni.  Tbe  man  waa  ao  pleaaed 
at  aeaiag  a  ml  gentleimn,  be  allowed  the  pompa  to  go  oo  filling  to  far 
beyood  tha  atandard  pftaanra.  "  Bold,"  aaid  my  friend,  aaaing  the 
caitgr ;  "  that*  ia  aaoo^  ia."  "  Oh,  it'a  all  right,"  aaid  tbe  man ;  "  yon 
can  bare  a  bit  extra  and  gat  a  good  light."  Now  tha  taet  ia  that  bad  my 
friend  given  another  aixpanee  ba  eoald  hara  bad  bia  cylinder  barat. 
Thia  kind  ol  thing  oogbt  not  to  aiiat ;  tbe  man  oogbt  not  to  hare  tlie 
power  to  abarga  tba  ejUtkIm  to  omt*  than  the  atandaid  pnaanre. 

It  ia  all  rery  ««U  to  paint  tha  eyiindaea  biaek  and  red,  and  atiU  better 
to  paint  oa  the  letters  OX.  and  HT.,  an  I  iim^ili  il  in  my  preriona  letter, 
bat  that  doca  not  giro  na  aacarity,  tba  dUIeiant  sisa  noulaa  woold ;  and 
as  ear*  aa  agr  name  ia  what  it  ia  il  will  hare  to  cona  to  that. 

Oaa  Icalan  may  ba  all  rwy  good  wtea  thep  art  uttd,  bat  aa  a  praotioal 
laataraiat,  bariag  tba  aafaaialaBaa  el  aaoraa  o(  other  laatom  opanOon, 
lamqaitoaaratbaBMneeaBpUeatadtba  appaiataa  the  leaa  Ib^  will  be 
Died,  and  Ibey  eagbt  not  to  be  reqaitad ;  there  ii  ae  aaeeaaity  lor  them  if 
Die  ftr«t  prineipUe  were  earriad  oat  aa  I  hare  anggaeted.  Aa  1  object  to 
aaa  tfaHe  «i>»-™—  far  adreiUelag  purpoaea,  I  now  reicr  the  reader  to  the 
aolnmaa  far  that  porpoae.         W.  I.  Cuaovick. 

ToUuXvmm. 

Bn.  — Aa  I  aatkipalad,  wbea  aanding  ny  eeamaafaation  to  thia 
JonuAL  leat  wsdt,  tba  eaoae  of  Ibe  eipioaiao  ia  (m  aylinder  at  the 
Bcetdi  and  Irish  Oxygan  Worka  wartea  to  oxygaa  and  hydrogen  game 
baring  been  iaadrcrtnUyairMlia  tha  cylinder.  From  tbe  report  of  tha- 
eagiaear  of  the  Ccanpaiy.  wbieh  I  hate  aean,  I  learn  that  it  waa  abown 
that  tbe  qrHadar  had  baae  filled  with  l»«ngsn  withoat  tbe  cylinder  being 
eoieaiad  nd,  aad  allarwMdt  oaly  paittaOy  emptied,  wbea  it  waa  miataken 
lor  a  now  aaopty  cylinder  and  attantied  to  the  oxygen  pomp  aad  filled  no. 
It  is  ao  tar  aatiafailoiy  to  Ibe  aaen  o(  eumpieeead  aaa  that  tha  atreagth 
of  tbe  eylindan  aaaaol  be  qaaellOBid,  tor  the  eyliadUr  did  aot  Imni  Irom 
oyer-eompieeetou  or  weakaeea,  bat  esploded  from  ooobaation  broaght 
aboat  by  tbe  bMl  gMeraied  by  iOMiBMili^  Ibe  aiired  gaaee. 

Il  ■«  peeaaeed  Ifaat  all  bydiiigw  iwiiliiiii  aball  bare  Ir/thanded 
thrtads.  wUle  oiygen  fiUina  noate  aa  they  are.  TUs  will  aiean 
■ditlin  far  gnage  and  regalatflri  bat  ea  the  preeaalian  will  enaare 
addnioaal  laearity,  it  ia  hoped  that  aaera  of  compraaaed  gaa  will  tall  in 
with  thia  arraagement. 

Aa  Boma  ot  the  fillers  of  gaa  eyUaden  bare  not  yet  adapted  the  diaUne- 
lira  aoloar  (red)  far  hydragaa,  it  is  to  ba  hoped  they  may  ba  iadneed  to  do 
■o  now  they  aee  tbe  fkks  they  ran  thewiielTes,  aa  well  aa  Iboae  that  nae 
or  fill  Ibam  aflerwarda,  nnlaaa  tbay  an  perfeetly  emptied.  If  the  orer- 
tane  abeat  to  be  made  to  then  fiflen  aad  dealen  an  aaeeaeaf  ol,  I  aboold 
praaeae  a  apeeial  meatiag  o(  tba  Pbowgraphio  Society  be  held,  and  a 
leeohitkm  aeat  to  each  ilrongly  adroeating  tiia  adoption  of  a  raoogniaed 
(yatamof  Barking.— I  am,  yoara,  Ac.,  -   -   - 


a.B.BAuai. 


To  iht  BatroB. 
8m,— Agnod  deal  of  aoneceaeary  alarm  baa  been  caused  by  the  lament- 
able accident  wbieh  occurred  rather  more  than  a  week  ago  at  Ulaagow 
Ifareagb  the  bursting  of  a  cylinder.    Than  ia  no  occasion  either  (or  alarm 


or  aorpriae  when  the  facta  of  the  case  are  known.  If  we  hear  of  a  man 
who  deliberately  throws  s  lighted  match  into  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  we 
are  neither  alarmed  nor  surprised  at  the  results.  This  ia  exactly  what  has 
oecarred  at  Glasgow.  The  unfortunate  man  who  lost  hia  life  charged. 
hydrogen  into  a  black  cylinder  (in  direct  contravention  of  the  Company'a- 
rolee),  and  afterwards,  forgetting  that  he  had  done  so,  put  ox.vgen  into- 
the  aame  reaael ;  the  reaolt  was  an  explosion,  which  took  place  at  tbe 
first  slight  concaaaion  which  tbe  cylinder  received.  A  piece  of  tha- 
cylinder  which  waa  picked  up  four  yards  from  where  the  accident 
oecarred  was  qnita  hot,  showing  conclusively  that  ignition  had  taken 
place,  and  then  could  hare  been  no  spontaneous  ignition  if  tbe  two  gases 
had  not  been  present. 

Every  precantion  is  taken  by  the  Companies  to  prevent  the  poesibilily 
of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  getimg  mixed.     Under  no  circumstances  will 
tbay  fill  hydrogen  or  coal  gas  into  a  black  cylinder,  or  oxygen  into  a  redi 
one,  neither  «ill  they  pat  the  one  gas  into  cylinder  which  they  even  sus- 
peet  has  ever  contained  tbe  otlier. 

With  a  view,  howener,  of  making  it  abaolately  impossible  for  two  gasea 
to  be  potato  tbe  same  cylinder,  it  has  been  decided  by  this  Company,  and 
also  by  tba  Scotch  and  Irish  Oxygen  Company,  and  the  Manchester 
Oxygen  Company,  to  fit  all  hydrogen  cylinders  with  a  left-liand  thread,, 
so  that  they  cannot  be  filled  at  the  oxygen  pump,  and,  in  the  same  way, 
it  will  be  impeemhie  to  fill  oxygen  cylinders  at  the  hydrogen  pump.  AIL 
conaamera  an  aameatly  requested  to  send  their  hydrogen  cylinders,  either 
to  tba  Compaaiea  or  to  the  agenta  through  whom  they  obtain  their  sup- 
pliaa  of  gaa,  to  have  the  alteration  made,  and  the  smallest  possible  charge 
will  be  made  for  taking  olT  the  preaeat  ralves  and  titling  on  new  ones. 
After  a  oertain  hmit  o(  lime,  of  whioh  notice  will  be  given,  no  hydrogen 
or  coal-gaa  cylinders  not  provided  with  the  new  thread  will  be  filled. 

In  aome  quarteri  the  fear  baa  been  espreased  that  tlie  accident  at 
Olaagow  occaired  Ihcoaab  over-preeaiire.    Any  sadi  apprehension  may 
be  immediately  diaadHcd  tram  toe  mind.    Explosion  frum  auch  a  cauf e 
ia  impoaaibla.    Tbe  qibiders  are  tested  to  doable  the  pressure  at  which  • 
tbay  an  aver  filled,  and  it  is  iropoeaiblc  to  exceed  the  standard-tilling  . 
praaaan  of  VM  ataoapherBS.    They  an  alw  re-taated  periodically.    For  - 
yean  peat  tbe  Oorenment  have  be«i  uaing  high  preaaon  cylinders  (or 
ballooaing  pnrpcaea,  similar  to  thoee  in  nae  at  ^aeent.    They  bad  them 
ia  tba  B^ptian  and  Uoer  campaigna,  and  they  have  frequently  been  rolled. 
froai  tba  top  of  a  hill  to  the  bottom,  bounding  from  point  to  point,  andi> 
in  BO  atagia  inataane  baa  aa  aeadaat  oecarred  or  a  cylinder  burst. 

In  nearlnafaw,  I  voaM  reaiind  yoa  of  the  fact  that  ainoa  oxygen  andr 
hydragaa  have  bem  eqipUed  in  high-preasnre  cylinders — now  some  three  > 
or  toar  yean  only  two  aeeidents  hare  occurred,  and  these  at  the  works ; 
wbarraa  when  bags  wan  in  vogne,  aocidenta,  in  many  cases  fatal,  fre- 
qoently  took  plaee.  Only  last  week  in  America  a  lecturer  on  chemistry 
and  ten  or  twelve  ot  hia  popili  were  seriously  injured  by  the  bursting  of 
a  Klort  in  which  Myfn  was  being  made  by  the  old-fashioned  chlorate  oL 
potash  proceea.— I  am.  yoors,  Ac, 

T.  N.  Haaraa,  Secretary  to  Brin't  Oxygen  Company,  Limited. 

Connaught  Mansiam;  Vietoriattreet,  IVeilmiiuter,  February  7,  1890. 


ON'B-HUNDREDTH  OF  AN  IMCR. 
To  the  EoiToa. 

Sni,— Mr.  T.  B.  Dallmeyer,  in  your  last  issue,  endearonn  to  present  to  ■ 
yonr  readen  as  my  idea  the  very  absurdity  wbieh  is  implied  in  the  paper 
of  Sir  David  BalomcBs,  and  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  my  strictures  • 
upon  tba  application  of  tbe  arbitrary  measarement  of  the  one-hundredth 
_ota»^oh  as  the  limit  of  necessary  sharpness  o(  focus.     He  says  that  if 
TldM"  Free  Lance"  oooaider  the  question,  we  "  may  be  persuaded  that 
tha  sabjecl  ia  not  one  of  absolate  dimensions,  but  one  involring  angular 
maasQ'emeBt"    It  is  ]aat  because  this  is  tbe  case  that  I  have,  tn  former 
discossions,  pointed  oat  that  measarement  muat  depend  upon  varying 
dreamslancea,  partieolarly  on  tha  size  of  the  pictnre,  and  that  whilst  (or 
a  large  picture  to  be  looked  at  from  a  distance  the  hundredth  o(  an  inch 
con(UBion  may  not  aacrifloe  desirable  sharpness,  whilst  (or  a  small  one- 
that  is  to  be  examined  closely,  it  is,  especially  (or  some  subjects,  alto- 
gether inadmissible. 

This  argoment  i<  now  recognised  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  who  says  that  the 
original  table  may  be  taken  as  correct  for  a  lens  of  seventeen  inches  focus, 
but  that  for  another  inalmment  the  atop  may  required  to  be  cut  down  to 
one-fifth  of  the  calcalated  diameter.  It,  o(  course,  also  follows  that  for 
iotermediato  lenses  varying  alterations  of  the  tabic  would  be  required. 

In  Sir  David  Salomona'  paper  there  waa  no  reference  to  any  alteration 
of  the  permiasible  eirelcot  confusion  for  lenses  of  different  foci,  but  all 
calculations  were  made  (or  the  one-hnndredth  of  on  inch  for  lenses  of 
all  (oci,  and  piotorea  of  all  aizea. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  aays  that  I  hare  fallen  into  an  "  error,"  in  my  paper  on  ^ 
Seleetiiiii  f'oeal  Dittanee*  vrith  Detective  Cameras,  in  speakiog  o(  "  the 
abaurdity  o(  setting  up  aomo  standard  o(  a  permiaaible  amount  o(  con(a- 
aion,  such  as  that  o(  one-hundredth  o(  an  inch,  and  then  proceeding  on. 
the  aaaomption  that  all  parts  ot  the  picture  in  which  that  amount  of  con- 
toaian  ia  not  exceeded  are  in  focus."  I  presume  that  the  "error"  Mr. 
Dallmeyer  re(en  to  ia  tbe  application  o(  the  word  absurdity  to  the  pro- 
ceeding apoken  o(.  Whether  Sir  David  Salomons'  paper  and  table  con- 
stituted an  absnrdity  or  not  may  be  judged  (rom  the  (oUowing  (acta : — 
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1.  The  title  of  the  paper  was  The  Diataitce  beyond  which  all  Objects  will 
he  in  Focus  with  any  given  Lent,  and  objects  were  assumed  to  be  in  focus 
if  they  were  only  out  of  focus  so  much  as  to  represent  points  by  circles  of 
one-hundredth  of  au  inch  in  diameter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  objects  are 
not  then  in  focus,  and  the  fetish  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  is  a  perfectly 
arbitrary  amount,  so  arbitrary  indeed,  that  when  it  was  attempted  to 
adopt  a  standard  in  France  for  the  same  thing,  a  measurement  differing 
as  250  to  100  was  selected. 

2.  There  was  no  indication  in  the  paper  or  table  as  to  any  modification 
•of  the  figures  for  lenses  of  different  foci,  involving,  generally  speaking,  as 
this  difference  would,  a  different  size  of  picture  and  different  angular 
magnitude,  as  the  distance  of  observation  varies,  but  all  lenses  were 
treated  in  the  same  procrustean  way. 

3.  There  was  no  reference  in  the  paper  to  the  want  of  sharpness  from 
other  causes,  curvature  of  field  particularly,  that  would  affect  all  but  the 
•centre  of  the  photograph,  and  that  it  the  dimension  of  one-hundredth  of 
an  inch  was  to  be  insisted  upon  all  over  the  picture,  would  necessitate 
much  greater  stopping  down  than  that  indicated  by  the  table. 

4.  That  after  all  such  calculations  have  been  made,  subjects  are  con- 
stantly occurring  when  the  nearest  object  will  not  be  good  enough  to 
stand  at  the  distance  required,  and  therefore  we  "must  put  up  with  a  loss 
•of  sharpness  somewhere,  a  loss  which  we  can  minimise,  or  in  some  cases 
even  hide,  without  reference  to  any  table,  by  stopping  down  the  lens  as 
much  as  the  circumstances  will  permit. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  asks  whether,  because  I  "  can  see  the  sun  at  an  easily 
measurable  angle,  I  imagine  it  would  subtend  the  same  angle  at  the  dis- 
Ttance  of,  say,  one  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars  ?"  There  is  really  no  excuse 
in  anything  that  I  have  said  or  written  for  putting  such  a  childish  question, 
and  it  is  the  more  unwarrantable  as  Mr.  Dallmeyer  was  present  at  a 
meeting  when  Sir  David  Salomons  read  a  paper  which  involved  this 
curious  proposition,  as  I  pointed  out  by  a  reference  to  the  fixed  stars 
and  the  sun  or  moon.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  did  not  think  it  necessary  then 
to  denounce  the  proposition  in  question,  although  it  was  commented 
upon  both  by  Captain  Abney  and  by  me. 

The  assumed  inferiority  in  us  implied  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer 's  frivolous 
reference  to  Sandford  and  Merton,  and  affectation  of  necessity  for  confining 
himself  to  words  of  one  syllable  in  argument  with  me  and  "  Free  Lance," 
is  an  impertinence  which  will  probably  not.  impose  upon  many  readers, 
not  enough  one  would  suppose,  to  compensate  for  the  feelings  likely  to  be 
aroused  in  tkosa  who  understand  the  subject,  and  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  papers  and  correspondence  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  thereon. — I 
am,  yours,  Ac,  W.  E.  Debenham. 

To  the  Editob. 

Sra, — Mr.  Dallmeyer  writes  under  some  misapprehension.  I  have  made 
no  attack  on  him  whatever,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  previous 
remarks  of  Mr.  Debenham.  There  were  three  parties  to  the  discussion,  as 
quoted  in  the  pa|)er  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  (the  only 
source  of  information  for  an  anonymous  critic  writing  for  its  readers 
everywhere  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  a  published  report). 

With  regard  to  that  discussion,  I  am  quoted  correctly  as  making  two 
assertions.  First,  that  there  "  was  much  talk  wide  of  the  mark  "  at  the 
discussion.  There  was!  Who  denies  it?  Second  (a  double  assertion), 
"  Mr.  Debenham  was  perfectly  right  in  his  remarks  upon  the  relative  devia- 
tions permissible  according  to  the  focus  of  the  lens,  the  point  at  issue 
■being  really  a  function  of  the  focus  and  angular  aperture."  Mr.  Dall- 
meyer knows  as  well  as  I  do  tliat  the  "  distance  beyond  which  all  objects 
•will  be  in  focus  with  any  given  lens  "  is  "a  function  of  the  focus  and  angular 
aperture." 

Mr.  Debcnham's  only  remark  about  the  "  relative  deviations,"  <to.,  as 
given  in  this  Jodbnal,  were  "  that  even  with  a  stop  of /-12  there  would  be 
an  appreciable  difference  of  focus  when  the  lens  was  racked  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  in  or  out."  I  again  assert  that  here  he  was  perfectly  right,  and 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  will  not  deny  it.  I  referred  to  no  other  remarks,  nor  can 
my  words  bear  the  interpretation  put  upon  them.  For  Mr.  Dallmeyer  to 
state  that ' '  Free  Lance  "  "  in  toto  supports  Mr.  Debenham  "  is  a  figment. 

I  have  no  concern  to  enter  into  any  quarrel  between  these  two  gentle- 
men, and  I  pass  by,  as  conveying  no  meaning  to  m  e,  Mr.  Dallmeyer's 
saying  I  "  pose  as  Mr  Debenham's  looking  glass."  If  I  catch  the  latter 
gentleman  tripping  I  shall  liave  my  weapon  into  him  as  readily  as  any 
other,  whether  in  dialectics  or  optics.  Free  Lance. 


PLATE  MARKINGS. 
To  tlie  Editor. 

Sib, — There  is  no  doubt  that  tannic  acid,  which  is,  I  believe,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  leather  and  leather-cloth,  is  the  cause  of  the  markings 
upon  plates  left  in  the  dark  slides  were  these  materials  are  used  for 
hinges.  I  find  the  plates  only  seem  to  be  affected  in  hot  weather,  and 
more  especially  when  the  material  is  new;  soma  brands  of  plates  are 
affected  more  than  others. 

I  made  some  whole-plate  double  backs  for  a  gentleman,  who,  after 
filling  them,  allowed  them  to  stand  some  weeks  before  exposing,  when 
all  were  marked  with  a  band  across  tlie  plate  the  width  of  the  hinge ; 
the  material  used  was  the  best  leather-cloth.  I  replaced  these  with  a 
material  of  linen  texture  which  is  now  being  used  by  several  of  the 


best  makers,  and  I  presume  the  same  kind  of  material  which  Mr.  D.  W. 
Hill  refers  to  as  now  being  used  by  Mr.  G.  Hare,  vrith  the  result  that 

while plates  were  not  the  least  affected  by  long  keeping  in  the  slides, 

plates  were  marked  even  by  this  material. 

I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Dunmore  that  turpentine  is  not  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  and  if  dark  slides  were  occasionally  allowed  to  be  left 
exposed  to  the  air,  many  plates  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

Leytonstone,  February  8,  1890.  W.  G.  Eobebts. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— The  entire  art  of  photography  depends  on  such  extremely  delicate 
and  sensitive  chemical  processes,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  not 
to  neglect  any  condition  which  may  modify  and  affect  the  results.  As  it 
seems  to  me  that  some  such  conditions  have  not  received  the  considera- 
tion they  deserve,  may  I  draw  attention  to  them,  leaving  the  subject  to 
be  worked  out  by  more  capable  experimenters  ? 

An  equilibrium  that  can  be  upset  by  a  feeble  ray  of  light  is  also  often 
susceptible  to  impulse  from  various  atmospheric  conditions,  and  it  is  on 
these  I  would  remark,  the  correspondence  on  "emanations,"  itc,  in 
photographic  serials,  with  numerous  other  mysterious  troubles  and  phe- 
nomena continually  written  about  or  observed,  furnish  ample  illustration, 
and,  I  think,  receive  explanation,  if  we  accept  the  statement  that  wher- 
ever active  oxygen  is  at  work,  products  may  exist  which  are  by  no  means 
neutral,  and  which,  in  a  degree,  may  cause  similar  results  to  those  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  light. 

In  this  mischievous  category  I  would  especially  place  printers"  ink,  oily 
or  terebinthmate  varnishes  and  paints.  Sensitive  paper  or  plates  sliould 
very  carefully  be  kept  from  contact  with  newspapers  or  newly  printed 
books.  Unsuitable  varnish  or  paint  in  our  cameras,  slides,  and  boxes 
may  be  a  common  cause  of  deterioration  and  fog.  I  should  even  suspect 
the  waxed  paper  occasionally  used  to  wrap  dry  plates  as  a  possible 
source  of  danger  rather  than  a  protection,  and  zylonite  is  not  necessarily 
inert. 

It  was  recently  pointed  out  that  mildew  produced  damage.  I  think 
this  is  explainable  by  the  same  theory. 

I  might  easily  enlarge  in  various  directions,  but  wish  my  remarks  to 
be  mainly  suggestive.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  every  material 
in  contact  with  sensitive  films  should  be  in  a  chemically  inactive  state. 

That  moisture  accelerates  change,  and  dryness  retards  it,  may,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  be  accepted  as  au  axiom,  the  moat  familiar 
instance  of  this  being  the  well-known  fact  that  sensitive  albumenised 
paper  keeps  better  in  proportion  to  the  absence  of  dampness,  and  the 
success  of  platinotype  chieily  depends  on  carefully  avoiding  chemical 
action  induced  by  moisture.  In  the  latter  case,  special  means  are  taken 
with  this  in  view,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  other  cases  we  might  also 
secure  much  benefit  by  devising  and  practising  some  mode  of  keeping  our 
powder  dry. 

Chloride  of  calcium  is  not  the  only  substance  available  in  a  drying 
box,  and  I  do  not  see  why  some  non-deliquescent  salts,  such  as  dried 
carbonate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  soda,  etc.,  should  not  be  usefully  employed 
to  absorb  moisture. 

Blotting  paper  soaked  with  a  soda  solution  and  dried  has  commonly 
been  recommended  as  a  preservative,  and  I  am  convinced  that  its  action 
depends  on  its  power  to  re- absorb  water  of  crystallisation  that  has  been 
driven  off  in  the  drying,  and  thus  produce  the  protective  neutral  and  dry 
atmosphere  which  I  now  advocate. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Scarborough.  John  Whitiield. 


ABMSTEONG'S  ILLUMINATING  CHAMBER. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — It  always  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  pity  that  the  most  innocent 
correspondence  on  scientific  (or  sporting)  subjects  produces  so  much 
irritation  and  unnecessary  heat.  Surely  there  was  nothing  in  my  letter 
anent  the  above  to  cause  an  explosion.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Armstrong's 
chamber — I  beg  pardon,  his  "patent"  chamber — I  said  so.  I  further 
said  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  its  description  reminded  me  of  other 
days,  and  also  brought  to  mind  a  simple  appliance  which  might  be  new 
to  many  readers,  and  useful  to  a  still  larger  number.  Further,  I  never 
asked  for  the  privilege  (so  curtly  refused)  of  education  at  Mr.  Armstrong's 
hands.  I  am  too  old  to  go  so  far  north  to  school  now,  and  so,  while 
recognising  that  he  is  "  the  people,  and  wisdom  will  die  with  "  him,  I  am 
content  to  remain  in  my  ignorance.  But  viagna  est  Veritas  et  pr<cvalebit, 
as  we  used  to  learn  when  young,  and  it  would  be  of  interest  to  many 
students  of  the  illuminating  science  to  be  told  how  a  burner  which  is 
doing  its  best,  i.e.,  giving  its  maximum  light — these  are  Mr.  Armstrong's 
own  words — can  be  made  to  do  a  better  best  and  give  a  greater  maximum 
Words  are  not  yet  meaningless,  though  Talleyrand  may  have  been  right 
in  saying  that  they  are  made  to  conceal  our  thoughts. 

I  had  no  desire  to  disturb  anybody's  serenity,  but  only  to  offer  a  natural 
and  legitimate  criticism,  while  making  a  suggestion  which  I  hoped  might 
be  of  some  general  service.  If,  however,  Mr.  Armstrong  be  above  criti- 
cism, altogether  on  too  high  a  plane  of  existence,  I  hope  he  will,  in 
future,  keep  to  his  own  ruling,  and  "  never  reply  to  anonymous  corre- 
spondence." Meanwhile,  I  cordially,  in  a  figure,  shake  hands  with  him 
across  the  border,  and  wish  him  and  his  compatriots  long  lite,  and  many 
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patents.    They  kt  leut  benefit  the  natioiul  rerenoe. — ^I 
aa,  ytmn,  dc,  Stiu.  *■  Ax  Ou>  Hams." 

[Thi<  subject  has  now  received  •officient  illuiniiwtioD. — £d.] 


PHOTCKrHAFUERS'  FIBE  INSVBANCE. 
To  the  EoTTOB. 

Sn, — Toa  have  agkin  niaed  thi*  qnastion  in  this  iicek's  iasne  of  Turn 
I  Jotrnxu,  or  Ihunoatutrwt  m  ooe  raqairiog  """•'^'•'^iti^  .  and  a> 
M  mattan  ol  all  kinds  art  mj  boaincaa,  and  ]>hotagraph7  has  been 
atrdMrithod  amnsenMnt  (or  thirty  jrears.  I  may,  prrhapt.  ba  abk  to  olTer 
•  law  mnarka,  patting  the  matter  in  an  impartial  light  oo  both  sides. 

Tba  saaecal  eaapUint  is  that  the  islas  charged  ara  sinnasiiii.  and  that 
fhty  oocht  to  ba  rsdneed  now  that  tha  gelatine  plate  haa  roidand  the 
••  itoek-bi-tnida  "  d  the  profeasiooal  Bhatogn^ber  lata  immtnmiMti  not 
to  1^  ■*  azptosiTe  "— Ifau  in  tha  old  itya  of  wet  eoUodiaa  wock,  whan,  in 
•ddtaoB  to  coUodioB  sloak  (stand  (or  "  ripaaiag")  most  opanlers  held 
'■  of  aleobol  and  ather.  Bat  though  collodko  b  not  now  to  gentially 
,  I  taeagine  moat  imiltatiwitl  wortsrs  keep  toma  in  stoek.  U  only  (or 
J  and  ttanafarring  paipoaat,  in  the  nniodised  eoedition.  so  that 
aoeh  ritka  aanaol  be  said  to  be  (rae  faeaa  that  alsnant  ol  danger. 

Fbala«avlien  eemlain  ttaattbe  ntte  o(  ioaoianea  are  excaaaiva.  bat  I 
have  MMT  JM  aaeo  ft  atated  ia  pttet  by  any  eoaaplainant  what  is  this 
aiweawtt  nie  par  eant.,  and  witboat  toA  infonnattoa  U  is  arguing  the 
ao^ieet  aonewfaat  in  the  dadc ;  bat  I  nay,perfaape,  be  able  to  throw  sneh 
a  side  U^  oa  the  matter  aa  to  dear  ap  aome  dtmbtfal  points  aa  to  the 
riak  tha  eOeee  have  to  bear  and  thavkw  they  take  of  the  matter,  as  they 
art  goidad  entirelT  by  the  experiaaee  th^  gain  by  the  miatortone  of  past 
katat,  wbiefa  ia  the  old  eollodicn  worUag  dsys  were  often  very  tererai 

TlMfe  ara  throe  principle  poiata  to  aooaider  in  a  ptolattioiial  photo- 
gnpbtr't  risk— (1)  CoiutraetMa  ol  w— itts.  (3)  eharaeter  of  "  ttook-in- 
t(ada,"(S)  -^»"~-'  tiaiiitnnim ia  IM -tt—  »<tiLi«-a 

(1)  •Am  nature  of  bidldiag  — ittirtlwi  ia  iarailahly  highly  eombos- 
tibia,  dwdinabejaghyittoi  wood —dghta,  and  the  attuoi—ia  shape  of 
owtaina,  hHiMli,  baakgnvaAi,  aad  MMMetiae — art  all  aeaiqr  iaflammable, 
ao  that  if  a  Art  aeddtatalty  ttaita  la  a  ttadio  thedtatiaetioa  ia  geneimUy 
rapid  and  total,  atfieeialhr  aa  the  altitada  gtaeraily  aalaatad  lor  the  aaka 
of  light  adkee  U  veqr  diflenlt  far  aay  Are  brigade  to  get  at  the  premtee 
Im  ita  pvOBPt  aapftatifaa  by  water.  Saeh  prHaisea  most  also  be  warmed 
ia  eold  wmtber,  and  ai»-eloTea  are  the  means  osoally  employed,  whieh 
again  adda  to  the  rUt  of  ttarttnu  a  fire. 

(3)  The  perithahleaatareotUie"  stock-in-trade  "  and  ooeUy  eharaeter 
of  good  liiHiiiiaf  !■  abo  nakea  the  risk  an  ondttirakle  one.  beeaaae 
there  ia  to  Ittia  ehuee  of  ■•  tal*age."  Tht  graat«  pottioa  and  moat 
;*ta>hU  part  of  a  prclteaiuual  pbotograpbar'a  ••  tloak-ia-trade  "  (apart 
from  intliiHMnIt)  nnnildi  of  dtaita  or  paper,  gliaa  aegatiree,  glaaa  and 
sarthenwawnfiant,  Now,iaJ]Ma*aat«f afliewkatbi^pentT  Iftheflre 
geto  fair  hold  befot*  the  airival  of  ectianiBhing  appliaaeta.  the  negatiTes 
ara  etttaia  to  aaOtr,  either  by  Ore.  or.  after  tha  fire  ia  pot  oat,  by  water 
—probably  the  mora  JtaliuiiUie  agiat  of  the  two,  especially  if  mooh  beat 
baa  beat  twattd  near  thtm.  and  whtrtrar  they  are  storwl  are  certain  to 
beroiaed.  Thea  eomaa  tha  diaaalt  matter  of  estimatii^  the  nJae  of  soeh 
"ilodi;"  the  thatomiim  atla  Ua  own  valoa  oa  them  tram  thdr 
mautaea  ia  tka  iatwe  for  priatiag  porpoata,  theagh  no*  one  in  a 
hndiad  may  ever  be  aetaaOy  raqniiediDr  reptodacttea  of  pcrtiaite ;  the 
ow*  MMtaor  loeka  oa  them  aa  to  anMh  old  glass,  aad  betweea  the  two 
m«y  ariae  befote  a  tettlemeat  can  be  arrived  at,  aad 
tiooa  •  ecoaideratioa  that  many  ofBoia  woold  rather  be 
riaka  at  any  price  than  to  incur  the  troable  aad  aanoyaaoa 
of  scttlMteat  with  (poaaiUy)  people  who  an  dispoeed  to  take  aa  esagamted 
!Z*  ^^  '"**<  *°^  *°  ?■**<'  ^^  nporte  of  their  treatmanthy  tha 
oOeta,  ate  the  ercot,  which  may  become  injorioas  to  their  eonneziou  ; 
■■Mltodi  Mtea  have  coate  ondar  my  own  aotaal  experience. 

The  M^enteble  method  of  arransing  mch  ••  «tock  "  iosnranca  ia  on 
the  nniltrilaniliiiB  Oiat  in  the  erent  ol  lose  by  fire  only  a  certain  som  (to 
»»  *ff*«*  ■y).M«n  be  claimed  lor  an  ooe  negatiTe,  in  the  same  w«y 
that  pMOTM,  wfaea  iaaaradia  a  geatnu  (amitaie  claose,  are  rastrioted  to 
M.  or  lOi.,  nalen  toeh  areepeeially  aanad  and  vaload  in  thepoUey— then 
both  adte  know  exactly  what  th^y  are  aboat.  Bat  it  woold  add  greatly 
to  the  improTement  of  any  photographic  risk  if  negaUTCS  ooold  be  stored 
in  tooM  dittehed  baildUig.  or  tome  room  rendered  to  tar  fireproof  that 
the  rmk  of  loea  ia  their  ease  woold  be  minimised,  as  the  element  of 
aaeartainty  fa>  valoatioo  woold  be  greatly  raaaced 

It  will  be  asen  that  insoraaae  oOcee  ••  stand  to  be  shot  at "  to  a  eon- 
aidarable  extent  in  scttlementa  of  thia  kind,  and  such  being  the  case,  if 
thar  are  to  get  a  profit  oo  their  hntinf  for  ••  bnsinest "  it  is  with  them 
—they  must  pot  such  a  prin  on  the  "  risk  "  as  in  their  preriooa  ex- 
perience ia  shown  to  be  watranlad. 

(S)  There  is  another  element  of  risk  not  nsnally  thoaglit  of.  Photo- 
napben'  pieiiilsss  in  towns  art  almoet  alwayt  at  the  top  of  tome  high 
boiUlaf,  UM  lower  parte  of  whieh  an  let  to  other  peraont  in  trade,  aad 
tbaae  '•  jofat  lenawiitt "  are  alwayt  a  aooree  of  objection  to  fire  ofllees— 
the *^  •       ...        .    -  


Iter  the  namber  of  lob-tenaate  the  greater  the  objection,  and  the 
the  faiercate  of  the  rating,  to  tay  nothing  of  the  tact  that  any 
of  a  hasardoua  kind  carried  on  in  toomt  within  the  same 


building  as  the  photographer  occupies  'will  become  the  ruling  point  of 
rating  and  OTer-nde  his  normal  rate,  so  that  photographerg  must  take 
into  account  the  nature  of  the  trades  or  bosineases  carrioJ  on  (within  th» 
premises  they  occupy  part  of)  before  they  assert  that  they  are  charged 
exceesiTe  rates  on  their  own  property. 

Apart  frtnn  any  "  photographic  "  nsk,  the  usual  rate  of  insnrance  upon 
any  building  (or  ite  contente)  oonstmcted  of  wood  and  glass  is  5».  for 
lOOf.  Onwnhonaea  and  oonserratories,  lieated  by  hot-water  pipes  or  hot- 
air  floes,  are  parliapa  the  simplest  illostration  of  such  class  of  risk,  and 
this  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  "  normal  rate  "  to  start  upon,  and  I  doubt  if 
any  good  office  would  object  to  accept  such  a  rate  if  there  were  no  further 
wimplieatioos  in  the  shape  of  fire-stoves,  joint  tenants,  or  any  large  stock 
kept  of  ooUodion,  alcohol,  or  etiier. 

Now  let  tboee  who  complain  of  excessive  charges  state  what  they  have 
to  pay,  or  are  aakad  to  pay,  aad  if  we  can  find  out  just  where  "  the  shoe 
pinches,"  I  will  (with  the  editor's  permission)  try  to  point  out  a  remedy, 
or  an  eqniuble  form  of  proposal  by  which  they  may  be  able  to  approach 
their  individual  insurance  companies,  and  which  might  possibly  facilitate 
bnsineea.  knd  prove  a  benefit  to  both  sides ;  or,  failing  success  on  their 
part,  I  might  be  able  to  put  them  in  a  potaible  track  to  get  it  done.— I 
am,  yours,  Ac,  Lux. 

[We  invite  photographers  to  take  advantage  of  this  kind  offer. — £d.], 


PROPOSED  FOBMATION  OF  AN  OPTICAL  LANTERN  CLUB 
OB  A880CUTI0N. 

To  tkf  EcrroR. 

SiB,— Permit  me  to  notify  that  a  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Upper 
Regrnt  Saloon  of  tha  St.  James's  Hall  Beateorant  (Regent-street  and 
Piccadilly)  on  Thursday,  Febmary  90,  at  8  p.m.  prompt  I  may  lay 
that  we  thall  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  can  yourself  attend. 

I  have  one  men  rtqnest — if  you  will  permit  it? — viz.,  to  ask  for  those 
who  can  attend  to  tMid  in  tbair  namea  either  to  the  Hon.  Hlingsby 
Bethall.  Chelate  Lodge,  Chelate,  or  to  myielf,  before  that  day.  Possibly 
there  are  those  who  will  have  engagemeata  wbo,  nevertheless,  are  in 
sympathy.  We  shall  be  glad  alto  to  nave  a  woM  from  tliem  before  the 
XMh,  as  it  will  be  netful  Any  suggestions  which  any  gentleman  may 
have,  aad  will  embody  >»  *  hriaf  letter,  shall  be  put  before  the  meeting. — 
I  am,  yoors.  &e..  T.  H.  Holdiso. 

M.  ChaUloH-nad,  Filham.  S.II'.;  7.  Maddoxtlrffi,  )r. 

P.& — Upwards  of  forty  gentlemen  have  already  given  in  their  names. 


<ttrcl)an8c  (ffolumn. 


*,*  Jfo  charg*  u  mad*  for  imtrting  SxekangtM  qf  Apparatia  in  Ihi*  column  : 
but  none  wilt  htmimrUditnUMt  t^articUtettnted  it  d^nittlfUUtd.  Thote 
tekotpoeiflf  their nfntnmmtt at  " anything ut^fiU"*oiUther^fonmuiortttatd 
the  naeon  qf  their  t 


<  BervBin  ft  ObllaB'f  Book  oa  btwicUiif  for  NalunllMIc  PMo/nphy, 
,  Tbb  PaotooBAPaio  Stfdio,  KlrUntlUoota,  N.B. 

tnds  irilk  lirflia»-«iirk,  ia  good  roadiUan,  (or  Interior  booloroiniil 


or  fisM  Ml,  ia  (Dod  eonditiaa.— AddnM,  K.  Wair,  Pbotogr»pher,  BadoUSe,  anr 


aad  iTpe  writer  la  ■Khaaae  IMr  pbotofrspha  a 
aa  Isaip  sod  bsUsry  (bishrosMte).— Aditas, 


r  O^Hsiorlc. 


■ndsixtMii- 

J,   BlOBT, 


Wm  oalsuM*  aia*  Bbitisi  Joi-ssal  Annualt  sad  Bra  Phottgnjihie  HTfim  rMr->Ni<il». 
•bo  lot  ol  JOVaaAU,  .NWa,  H'oricia,  ud  ylm<il#ur  I'kalmni, 
phototraphis.— Addria^  Bascxl  Wsixs,  Ainajm,  Ooolc. 


fdyrap 


for  other  boolu  not 


Dx.\rH  or  Mr.  Eomoito  V.  BoimoiniAS.— We  bsve  been  very  sorry  at  re- 
ceiving a  Irtter  from  Mr.  O.  Cntnirr,  the  eminent  plate  maiiiifactiin-r  of 
St  I»au,  U.S.A.,  ia  which  he  aDuoiincea  the  death  of  this  talented  yoiing 
man.  Whan  Mr.  Crsraar  was  retuniiog  liome  from  a  rivit  to  KuruiHi  last  year, 
we  speat  a  pleasant  svniag  herv  with  him  and  several  genial  friends,  ^in- 
clodiiig  Mr.  WUfrid  Freneb,  Mr.  \V.  IL  Walker,  ami  Mr.  Boimonnas,  who  was 
then  in  the  vigour  of  manly  xtn-nKth.  Tlie  letter  from  Mr.  Cramer  ix  dated 
Janoary  27.  ami  is  as  foUowa  :— ''Mr.  Edinnnd  V.  Boissonnas,  fh)m  Geneva, 
Uwitonaoii,  who  came  with  me  lait  npriiig  when  I  returned  from  Kurope,  and 
was  in  boiineu  with  me  since  that  time,  die<l  Satiinlay,  Jaiiunry  °26tb,  alter 
a  short  illaess,  of  typhoid  fever,  in  bin  twenty -eighth  year.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  remarkable  talent  rare  aliility,  ami  a  highly  honourable  character,  a 
worthy  Kon  of  his  father,  who  made  the  name  "  Uoisaonnas "  famous  among 
photographers.  His  sndden  death  will  be  one  more  great  lierearement  to  bin 
faniilyjand  |>articularly  to  his  aged  mother,  the  father  having  died  one  year 
ago.  The  funeral  will  take  place  this  afternoon  at  two  o'clock.  President 
Bain,  and  other  memben  or  the  St.  I.ouis  Camera  Club,  Mr.  K.  Benecke, 
my  son  Ernest  end  reprwent.itives  nl  my  factory,  will  art  a«  pall-bearerp. 
Yon  will  please  mention  tiiis  notice  in  your  Joi'I!>ai,,  and  oblige— Vonn  truly, 

0.  CBAMtH." 
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iSiiBtDere  to  Corrcsponoento. 


***  Communications  nlatiTtg  to  Advertiiementt  and  general  btuinets  affair i 
mutt  be  addreteed  to  "  H.  GaiiNWOOD  4  Co. , "  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

AH  matters  Jor  the  text  portion  oj  this  Journal  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "Thk  Editor," 
2  york-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  IrMltention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  Sfo  notice  taken  oJ  communications  unless  name  and  address  o/ 
writer  are  given.  

l^IOTOORAPHS  RkQISTKRED  : — 

W.  H.  Midwinter,  Bristol. — Three  ]t)\oit>gnn>ht.  of  Monen  Philiit  Manjield. 

F.  Johnron,  Douglas. — Photograph  of  the  wreck  ofthebar,ue"  Thorn  "  in  Dougla*  Bay, 

A.  J.  LoTell,  WhitehaTen. — Photojrapk  of  group  taken  at  }i'hitthaven  Caetle. 


Diffusion  ami  Old  Stagkk. — See  leading  article  on  another  page. 

•C.  Hoi.DE>'.— Messrs.  Marion  &,  Co.  supply  cardboard  cutting  machines  such  as 

that  shown  in  the  sketch. 
"W.  S.  W. — Zinc  suitable  for  zinc  etching  may  be  obtained  from  any  of  the 

dealers  in  lithographic  materials. 
TV.  Walk. — We  have  seen  racks  and  pinions  in  several  dealers'  lists.     Those  of 

Xjancaster  and  Fallowtield  are  all  we  can  at  present  remember. 
J.  G.  W. — So  far  as  we  are  aware,  none  of  the  ojitinians  supply  len.ses  on  the 

"hire-purchase  system;"  nor  do  camera  makers  supply  cameras  on  those 

terms. 

•G.  H.  A. — Fix  the  finder  on  the  top  or  the  side  of  the  cailiera,  or  anywhere 
else  where  it  will  be  out  of  the  way  and  ea.sily  seen  tlirough.  Its  position  is 
not  important. 

D.  Becc. — The  uneven  or  mottled  effect  on  the  negative  arises  from  the  solu- 
tion not  being  kept  in  motion  during  the  development  of  the  image.  Thi 
remedy  is  obvious. 

C.  J.  W. — Try  the  effect  of  increasing  the  proportion  of  alkali.  This  will  make 
the  solution  work  quicker.  Eitlier  formula  may  be  made  more  energetic  by 
this  treatment  if  requireil. 

J.  W.  S. — Tlie  spots  are  caused  by  particles  of  foreign  matter  which  have 
acted  perniciously  on  the  print.  What  thej?  may  be  it  is  impossible  to  say 
by  merely  looking  at  the  picture. 

R  Thompson. — If  you  wish  to  learn  the  wet  collodion  process  you  had  better 
get  an  old  manual  that  deals  with  that  subject.  Our  space  in  this  column  is 
too  limiteil  to  give  such  elementary  instruction  as  would  be  of  any  real  value 
to  a  learner. 

A  R.  C.  inquires  what  is  the  recognised  time  for  a  youth  to  \ie  ai)prenticed  for 
in  the  photographic  profession. — So  far  as  we  are  aWare,  there  is  no  rule  in 
the  matter ;  it  is  a  ([ucstion  more  of  mutual  arrangement  Sometimes  it  is 
for  three,  four,  or  live  years,  sometimes  even  seven. 

Beginner  (Durham).—!.  Four  ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  the  pint  of 
water  is  the  l>est  strength  to  employ.  -  2.  Use  a  fresh  solution  each  time. — 
3.  Tlie  mealiness  of  the  prints  arises  from  over-toning  them. — 4.  You  cannot 
do  better  than  keep  to  the  acetate  toning  bath,  but  do  not  tone  so  niucli. 

iR.  Matthews.— If  you  employ  the  vehicle  e.\clusively  for  business  purposes, 
and  use  it  for  no  other,  it  is  e.xempt  from  duty  ;  but  if  you  use  it  only  occa- 
sionally, even  once  or  twice  a  year,  for  pleasure,  then  it'  will  become  liable. 
If  it  is  kept  strictly  for  tra<le  purposes  you  can  appeal  again.st  the  tax,  and  it 
.  will  be  allowed. 

■O.  C.  Hall  has  Iwen  informeil  that  dry  plates  of  the  quarter-plate  size  can  be 
made  to  sell  at  a  profit  at  4d.  per  dozen.  He  asks  us  for  a  formula  for 
making  these  plates.  We  certainly  cannot  tell  him  how  the  thing  can  be 
done  for  the  price.  We  should  reconmiend  our  correspondent  to  apply  to 
his  infonuant  who  told  him  the  thing  could  be  done. 

F,  H.  R.  says  he  does  not  see  the  use  of  a  clearing  solution  when  making 
enlargements  on  bromide  paper,  and  semis  an  example  in  which  it  was 
omitte<i. — The  specimen  sent  is  an  undeniable  proof  of  its  nece,ssity,  as  the 
whites  are  quite  of  a  yellow  tint  from  the  reduced  iron.  This  would  not 
have  been  present  had  the  "  clearing^solution  "  been  employed. 

E.  R.  (York).— You  are  quite  under  a  misapprehension.  The  fact  that  you 
have  photographetl  the  building  and  made  the  picture  copyright  will  not 
prevent  any  one  else  photogi-aphing  it,  and  from  any  position  they  like. 
Your  copyright  is  in  your  work  only,  and  not  in  the  building  itself.  Of 
course  you  cannot  stop  the  i)nblication  of  the  other  man's  pictures. 

Enamelleb  asks:  "Will  you  idease  inform  me,  through  your  'Answers  to 
Correspondents'  column,  the  best  medium  for  mounting  enamelled  photo- 
graphs after  first  being  mounted  on  thin  cardboard  .'"—If  the  prints  lie 
already  mounted  on  thin  cardboard,  common  glue"  may  be  cmployeil  to 
cement  them  on  stouter  boards.     Tlie  glue  sliould  be  applied  sparingly. 

pHO  writes  ;  "  I  notice  the  American  takes  revenge  on  the  bad  customers  wlio 
leave  their  photographs  unpaid  by  selling  them  for  show.  "There  are  far  too 
many  of  that  class,  and  I  have  thought  of  sending  them  due  notice  that  if  their 
photographs  were  not  paid  for  at  such  a  time  tliey  would  be  exliibited  with  a 
request  to  call  and  pay  for  the  same.  Would  some  provincials  give  us  their 
experience  with  those  characters  !" 

LloHT.— If  the  tube  of  the  rectilinear  be  shortened  the  lens  will  then  covm  a 
larger  plate,  ti.at  is,  it  can  lie  ni;i<le  to  iiiclmle  a  wider  angle,  but  then  it  will 
have  to  be  used  with  a  much  smaller  aperture.  We  should  not  advise  you  to 
cut  the  present  tulie,  but  to  get  a  shorter  one  made,  into  which  the  lenses 
may  be  screwed  at  wdl ;  then  the  glasses  can  at  any  time  be  returned  to  the 
•proper  tube  «•!  the  ■nstrumcr.t  restored  to  its  original  condif.on. 


W.  says  :  "  I  shonld  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  would  inform  me,  tluoiigh  your 
'Answers  to  Correspondents,'  what  is  the  best  method  of  making  a  tliick 
solution  of  guttaperclia."— Dissolve  the  guttapercha  in  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Jamks  Cole  says  :  "  1.  I  want  a  pair  of  lenses  for  stereosco])ic  work  and  that 
will  transfer  to  the  box  for  viewing  same,  on  Mr.  Chadwick's  plan. — 2.  Also 
the  Ijest  lens  for  half-plate  outdoor  work." — In  reply  :  1.  Any  good  single 
achromatic  lenses  of  about  six  inches  focus  will  answer.  They  may  be  either 
plano-convex  or  slightly  meniscus  in  external  form. — "2.  The  lens  most 
generally  useful  for  this  purpose  is  a  doublet  of  the  "rapid"  class  of  from 
nine  to  eleven  inches  focus. 

C.  Stokes. — This  correspondent  complains  that  after  adding  common  salt  to 
the  washing  waters  from  the  iirints  the  chloride  of  silver  will  not  settle  down, 
and  the  water  continues  to  ajqicar  milky  for  days. — This  is  a  very  common 
comjilaint  with  the  washings  from  some  samples  of  ready-sensitiseil  paper. 
If  a  few  ounces  of  nitric  acid  be  added  ami  the  contents  of  the  vessel  is 
violently  stirreil  for  a  few  minutes  the  silver  will  quickly  subside.  With  the 
wa.shings  from  tliis  character  of  pajwr  hydrochloric  acid  is  a  better  precipitant 
than  salt. 

W.  C.  writes  ;  "To  your  correspondent  'G.  H.  A.'  I  would  suggest,  inste.id 
of  scratching  a  negative  with  a  penknife  (a  very  delicate  operation),  to 
sharpen  a  piece  of  soft  wood  like  a  pencil,  moisten  the  point  with  methy- 
lated spirit,  and  gently  rnb  the  sjiot,  moistening  with  spirit  as  often  as 
seems  necessary.  I  always  keep  a  soft  piece  of  pine  or  deal  aiiiong.st  the 
retouching  pencils,  and  find  this  most  u.seful  to  remove  those  black  spots 
which  occasionally  occur  so  annoyingly  in  a  negative.  If  carefully  used, 
with  a  little  practice  spots  can  be  removed  without  injury  to  the  film, 
generally  leaving  a  clear  spot,  which  is  then  covered  with  retouching 
medium,  and  retouched  up  to  density  of  surrounding  parts." 

W.  T.  (Palermo)  writes  :  "In  your  Joiunal  of  January  3  Mr.  Warnerke  is 
reported  as  having  said  that  the  formula  he  adopted  was  : — Boiling  <listilletl 
water,  one  hundred  jiarts  ;  eikouogen,  ten  parts ;  sulphite  of  soda,  forty 
]»arts ;  caustic  potash,  ten  parts.  This  was  a  concentrated  developer,  and 
he  diluted  with  from  two  to  nine  parts  of  water,  &c. ;  but  in  your  Jolknai, 
of  January  17  he  is  reported  as  liaving  said  at  another  meeting  that  the 
formula  he  ailopteil  was : — Boiling  distilled  water,  one  hundred  parts  ; 
eikouogen,  twenty  parts  ;  sulphite  of  soda,  forty  p-irts  ;  caustic  potash, 
twenty  i>arts,  kc. ;  diluted  with  from  three  to  ten  parts  of  water.  Kindly 
say  which  is  correct." — Both  reports  are  correct.  One  solution  is  more  con- 
centrated than  the  other,  and  consequently  will  require  more  dilution  for 
use. 

W.  M.  writes :  "  I  am  in  the  habit  of  getting  12  x  10  ojial  enlargements  made 
by  a  trade  enlarger,  ami  workin»  them  up  and  forwarding  them  by  parcels 
post  to  an  agent  in  another  town  safely  packed  in  wooden  boxes  such  as  the 
trade  generally  use  ;  and,  for  additional  safety,  1  jiack  them  with  patent 
corrugated  packing  paper  both  top  and  bottom,  and  make  them  so  as  not  to 
shake  about.  The  boxes  have  '  Glaf  s '  written  on  them  in  large  letters.  I  have 
sent  aliout  fifty  during  the  last  twelve  months.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
agent  I  have  for  the  last  few  months  got  them  insured.  One  that  I  sent 
packed  as  above  abont  Christmas  time  got  broken  ;  it  was  insureil.  Upon 
the  agent  tending  in  a  claim  for  compensation,  they  sent  an  official  to  see 
the  broken  opal,  and  to  see  if  safely  packed.  He  told  the  ]>erson  in  the 
house  at  the  time  that  he  thought  it  was  well  packed.  What  was  the  agent's 
surprise  to  receive  a  note  from  the  Post  Office  saying  they  could  not  give  any 
compensation,  as  the  opal  had  not  lieen  safely  packed.  'X'here  was  a  cabinet 
negative  packed  with  the  opal,  which  was  not  broken.  I  think  the  box 
must  have  had  a  fall,  and  the  concussion  broken  it.  The  stamps  were  jtut 
on  a  tie-on  label  tied  loosely  to  the  box.  I  should  be  pleased  if  you  could 
tell  me  the  use  of  insuring  if  the  postal  authorities  can  get  out  of  it  in  this 
manner  ?  They  would  save  both  tlieiuselves  and  others  considerable  bother 
by  not  having  such  a  useless  institution  as  insurance  by  parcels  post." — If 
a  parcel  is  not  insured  the  compensation  is  limited  to  one  pound ;  but  if 
insured  by  a  penny  fee,  compensation  to  the  extent  of  five  pounds  is  given, 
and  for  a  twopenny  fee  ten  iiounds.  By  reference  to  the  I'ost  Office  Jland- 
book-  it  will  be  seen  that  "  The  Postmaster-General  will  (not  in  consequence 
of  any  legal  liability,  but  voluntarily,  and  as  an  act  of  grace),  subject  to  the 
rules  hereinafter  mentioned,  give  compensation  for  the  loss  and  damage  of 
inland  parcels."  Hence  there  is  no  legal  responsibility  in  the  matter.  One 
of  the  conditions  of  the  Parcels  Post  is,  the  contents  of  the  parcel  must  be 
.securely  jiacked  in  a  case  of  a  nature  to  preserve  it  from  damage.  It  may  be 
argued  that  if  the  contents  of  a  box  get  injured  without  the  box  itself  being 
damaged,  that  the  picture  was  not  safely  packed.  The  conditions  of  in- 
surance of  parcels  will  be  found  in  the  Post  Office  JIanUbook,  which  may  be 
had  at  any  post  office  for  a  penny. 
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DEVELOPMKN'T  BY  MEANS  OK  VAPOUR. 
One  of  the  moat  remArkAble  cireumsUuioes  in  connexion  with 
■photognphj,  to  which  allasioD  baa  been  fre(|uently  mAde,  is 
the  nuuiner  in  which  old  and  neuiy  forgotten  ideas  crop  up 
•gain  and  again  with  a  cnrioosly  comic  appearance  of  novelty. 
An  inataaee  of  this  occurs  in  the  article  \>j  Mr.  Theo.  H.  Ludera 
vhieh  we  printed  last  week  from  the  Amfrimn  Journal  of 

Phittritfmphf/. 

Against  the  writer's  discoTerj  that  "  the  modem  dry  plate  " 
ia  susceptible  to  the  action  of  pyro  in  conjunction  with 
ammonia  rapour  we  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  say  ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  have  oarselrea  many  years  not  only  shown  the 
pomihility  of  so  working,  but  hare  reduced  the  method  to 
practical  shape.  What  we  bare  now  to  call  attention  to  is  the 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  modem  "  discoverer "  to  utterly 
ipiore  all  that  haa  been  done  by  kis  predecessors  in  the  same 

:ie. 

Mr.  Theo.  H.  Lndors  commences  by  premising  that  "  the  use 
of  vapours  in  picture  making  " — we  pivsumo  he  meana  pkotn- 
yrapk  making — " waa  one  of  the  fint  methods;"  and,  after 
briefly  referring  to  the  Dagoerrootype  proeeaa,  proceeds  to  say 
that  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  further  application 
of  vapour  since  then,  except  for  fuming  silvered  albumen  paper. 
In  that  statement  the  writer  exhibits  what  we  think  his  own 
compatriots  capeciaUy  will  deem  a  singular  ignorance  of  facts. 

It  will,  no  doubt,  surprise  Mr.  Lnders,  but  will  scarcely  be 
news  to  any  who,  erer  so  onnorily,  read  the  history  of  photo- 
graphy, that  the  very  prooen  which,  he  has  just  discovered  was, 
to  use  bis  own  expression,  "  the  first  method  "  of  what  is  known 
now  as  alkaline  development  He  appears  to  have  forgotten, 
or  perhaps  never  to  have  been  aware  of,  the  fact  that  as  far 
back  as  1860-1,  Anthony,  in  New  York,  discovered  the  fact 
that  Unnin  plates  were  capable  of  development  by  the  mere 
action  of  moisture  and  ammonia  vapour ;  and  that  from  this 
beginning,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  numerous  subitequent 
iiTWtigators,  the  prwent  system  of  developing  modem  dry 
-  spning. 

much  for  the  writer's  ignorance  on  the  early  history  of 

alkaline  development,  and  of  facts  occurring,  so  to  say,  at  his 

vory  door.      Btit  the  application  of  ammonia  vapour  by  no 

rioans  oCHsed  there.    Many  years  later,  jui<l  we  cannot  say  that 

'       -'l  the  next  consecutive  publication  of  researches  in 

rion.  Lieutenant  Plficker,  in  Belgium,  published  a 

•   development  particularly  applicable  to  the  use  of 

Aims  dry  plates — in  this  cose  colludion  plates  lieing 

"d  to.    In  this  method  the  plates  were  prepared, 

;  wr.  rcodiect  rightly,  with  .in  organic  preservative,  such  as 

innin,  pyrognllic,  or  gollis  acid,  and  a  small  prcportion  of 


glycerine,  sugar,  or  other  hygroscopic  agent ;  after  exposure,  if 
the  film  was  gently  breathed  upon,  or  exposed  for  a  short  time 
in  a  moist  atmoepherc,  it  absorbed  sufficient  moisture  to  render 
it  amenable  to  the  action  of  va[)our  of  ammonia,  and  could  be 
devclo]>ed  by  Hhutting  it  up  in  a  box  along  with  an  open  vessel 
of  liquid  ammonia. 

We  need  not  enter  into  minute  details  of  the  working  of  the 
process,  which  received  considerable  attention  at  the  hands  of 
lieutenant  Plflcker,  and  which  was  also  fully  described  by  our- 
selves at  the  time ;  but  this  mention  of  it  will  suffice  to  show 
that  even  anterior  to  the  advent  of  "  the  modem  dry  plate " 
the  developing  power  of  ammonia  vapour  was  fully  recognised, 
and  in  a  practical  manner. 

But  we  may  go  further,  and  state  that  we  have  ourselves 
developed  very  many  gelntino-bromido  plates  ]>recisely  in  the 
manner  described  by  Mr.  ^eo.  H.  Liiders,  and  we  are  under 
the  impression  that  a  full'  iiccount  of  our  experiments  were 
given  in  these  pages,  though  wc  are  unable  at  the  moment  to 
fix  the  precise  date.  The  method  adopte<l  consisted  in  first 
moistening  the  gelatine  film  with  pyro  solution,  with  or  without 
the  further  additions  of  bromide  and  sulphite  of  soda,  and 
subsequently  cxi)08ing  it  to  an  ammoniacal  atmosphere  imtil 
fully  dovelo[)ed.  That  the  process  is  a  practical  one  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt,  but  that  it  has  its  weak  points  also  is  no 
lesa  trae ;  still,  these  wonld  no  doubt  disappear  when  greater 
familiarity  was  attained  in  this  mode  of  working. 

lU'  resolutely  working  out  a  really  practical  method,  Mr.  Theo. 
H.  Luders  may  still  deserve  the  thanks  of  his  fellows,  but  we 
thhdrJ&will  have  to  relin(|ui>ih  the  r6le  of  discoverer. 


SOME  FALLACIES  ABOUT  RESIDUES. 
It  might  be  thought  that  this  subject  had  been  treated 
suflBciently  fully  and  frequently  to  need  no  more  attention  being 
given  to  it  for  some  time  to  come  ;  but  wc  have  recently  had 
proof  that  such  a  view  would  be  erroneous.  Possibly  the 
continual  accession  of  new  recruits  to  the  ranks  of  the  amateur 
photographer  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  mutter. 
There  was  lately  sent  to  lu  we  write  with  it  before  us  as  a  kind 
of  text  whereon  to  found  a  useful  discourse — a  printed  set  of 
instructions  from  an  assay  office,  appealing  to  photographers, 
in  which  occur  several  recommendations  that  are  fallacious, 
and  the  following  of  which  would  give  needless  trouble. 

We  read  that  "films  from  dry  plates  are  of  no  value."  If 
the  assayer  meant  to  say  were  not  worth  the  cost  of  reducing, 
he  might  be  within  his  own  province  in  giving  such  a  dictum, 
and  might  be  correct ;  but,  oa  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  ia  a 
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dry  plate  an  appreciable,  if  not  a  large  amount  of  metallic 
silver.  It  is  stated  that  ammonia,  hypo,  or  cyanide,  prevents 
precipitation  of  the  silver  from  print  washings.  The  latter  two 
chemicals  truly  have  that  effect,  though  the  caution  should  be 
given  that,  in  case  of  such  an  accidental  admixture  occurring, 
the  plan  to  adopt  would  be  to  add  the  contaminated  washing 
water  to  the  hypo  waste ;  there  would  then  be  loss.  But  as  to 
ammonia  preventing  precipitation,  this  is  a  complete  fallacy. 
It  is  founded  upon  another  fallacy,  namely,  that  common  salt 
is  the  best  and  cheapest  material  to  use  for  precipitating 
chloride  of  silver  from  waste  nitrate  solutions.  So  far  is  it 
from  being  a  fact  that  ammonia  prevents  precipitation,  as,  for 
example,  in  "  ammouio-nitrate  "  solutions  of  silver  for  printing, 
ifcc,  that  the  very  opposite  may  be  said  to  be  true ;  for  when 
the  most  suitable  precipitant — hydrochloric  acid,  known  also 
as  spirit  of  salts,  or  as  muriatic  acid  at  the  drysalters  —  is 
added,  it  at  once  neutralises  the  ammonia,  and  forms  chloride 
of  ammonium,  any  excess  of  silver  being  thrown  down  a.s 
chloride,  and  in  a  form  far  more  easy  of  treatment  than  when 
common  salt — chloride  of  sodium — is  used. 

Those  who  recommend  this  latter  substanc.e  for  the  purpose 
forget  that  chloride  of  silver  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium,  which,  indeed,  has  so  considerable  a  solvent  action 
as  to  have  led  to  its  use  as  a  fixing  solution  for  prints  before 
"  hypo  "  came  into  use.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  no  such  action, 
and  it  can  be  bought  at  a  ridicxdously  low  figure. 

Another  fallacy,  almost  universal,  in  connexion  with  chloride 
of  silver  is  that  zinc  is  the  most  suitable  metal  to  use  when 
it  is  desired  to  reduce  it  to  the  metallic  state  where  it  is 
intended  to  dissolve  the  silver  for  after  use.  True,  zinc  is 
cheap,  and  easily  obtainable,  biit  iron  is  still  cheaper,  still  more 
easily  obtainable,  and  is  better  for  the  purpose.  We  state  from 
our  own  experience,  and  on  the  authority  of  a  chemist  having  the 
management  of  an  important  assay  office,  that  iron  is  far  bettor 
than  zinc,  from  the  li'reater  readiness  with  which  the  last  trace 
of  foreign  metal  is  removed  than  wlien  zinc  has  been  employed. 
Probably  almost  eveiy  one  who  has  had  a  little  experience  with 
the  reducing  of  chlorides — always  an  interesting  subject  to  the 
photogi-<iphcr  with  chemical  knowledge — will,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  use  carbonate  of  soda  as  a  flux  ;  but  it  is  quite  a  fiillaey 
to  look  upon  this  as  a  typical  reducer.  A  mixture  of  clialk 
and  charcoal  forms  an  excellent  material  wherewith  to  mix  the 
dry  chloride  before  placing  it  in  the  furnace.  Some  of  the 
earliest  experiments  we  ever  took  part  in  were  made  in  a  black- 
smith's forge,  the  crucible  being  placed  in  the  fire  and  the 
bellows  urged  until  our  silver  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
But  even  here,  with  every  facility  to  observe  the  action,  and 
decrease  the  heat  when  wished,  there  was  considerable  difl[iculty 
from  the  tendency  to  intumescence  displayed  by  the  contents 
of  the  crucible. 

Here  en  ly.tssant  we  may  note  that  where  reduction  by  the 
use  of  alkaline  carbonates  is  adopted,  the  substance  to  use  is 
the  aystallised  carbonate,  not  the  so-called  bicarbonate  cr 
sesquicarbonate  of  the  shops. 

We  are  inclined,  howcvei',  to  believe  that  the  greatest  fallacy 
of  all  in  connexion  with  residue  reducing  is  that  of  attempting, 
when  the  material  is  not  on  a  manufacturing  scale  (except  as  a 
single  experiment  or  two  done  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
knowledge),  to  bring  the  residues  into  the  metallic  form  before 
obtaining  value  from  the  refiner.  We  have  lately  been  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  going  over  the  list  of  assay  notes  received 
at  periods  extending  over  a  long  space  of  time  by  a  well-known 
professional  photographer ;  and  we  note  that  although  at  one 


time  he  did  not  even  go  to  the  trouble  of  having  his  paper 
clippings  and  old  filters  burnt,  the  general  average  of  cost  in 
having  reduced  paper  chlorides  and  sulphides  was,  ui  round' 
numbers,  five  per  cent. 

This  siun,  it  must  be  remembered,  included  all  chemicals 
employed,  the  cost  of  labour  and  fuel,  of  crucibles,  and  the 
risk  of  waste,  which  in  unaccustomed  hands  is  very  con- 
siderable. For  example,  we  wore  once  apj)ealod  to  for  help 
by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  reducing  his  own  residues  to 
the  metallic  state  and  had  met  with  a  misfortune.  He  had  a 
very  large  crucible  full  of  flux  and  metal,  but  as  the  whole 
was  not  quite  limpid  he  gave  a  little  more  time  and  a  little 
more  heat.  In  a  while  he  again  examined  the  result,  and 
thought  the  bulk  had  diminished,  a  thouglit  soon  reduced' 
to  a  certainty.  The  crucible  had  cracked,  and  the  contents 
were  oozing  away  before  he  removed  it.  We  told  him  all  ho 
could  do  was  to  collect  the  ashes  from  the  furnace  and  get 
the  metal  from  them.  He  informed  us  there  were  about  two 
bushels  of  ashes.  The  whole  mess  was  sent  to  the  refiners, 
but  we  never  hoard  the  result;  possibly  the  balance  was  on 
the  wrong  side.  We  may  safely  predicate  that  this  batch  of 
residue  was  not  reduced  for  so  small  a  cost  as  five  per  cent.! 


CARBONATE  OF  SODA  AS  A  DESICCATING  AGENT. 
Our  attention  has  been  called  by  several  correspondents  to  a 
suggestion  made  by  Mr.  John  Whitfield,  in  a  letter  in  our  last 
issue,  with  regard  to  the  employment  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
amongst  other  things,  in  place  of  chloride  of  calcium  for  desic- 
cating purposes. 

It  does  not  appear  very  clear  why,  in  Mr.  Whitfield's  mind, 
chloride  of  calcium  is  an  imdesirable  agent  to  employ  for  the 
purpose.  Of  its  efficiency  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
but  from  the  writer's  reference  to  the  employment  of  "  non- 
deliquescent  "  salts,  we  are  led  to  assume  that  it  is  this  property 
alone  which  he  objects  to.  Certainly,  when  a  quantity  of 
calcium  chloride  has  been  in  use  some  time  th£  pasty  mass  be- 
comes rather  a  nuisance,  and  it  would  decidedly  be  more 
pleasant  and  convenient  if  we  could  employ  an  equally  efficient 
non-dcliquesccnt  agent. 

But  when  we  consider  that  the  drying  powera  of  calcium 
chloride,  as  well  as  of  quicklime,  sulphuric  acid,  and,  indeed,  aU 
substances  used  for  this  purpose,  depend  directly  upon  the 
powerful  affinity  of  these  substances  for  water,  it  is  not  (piite 
intelligible  how  their  functions  are  to  be  usurped  by  other 
agents  possessing  no  sucli  special  attraction  for  moisture.  But 
in  selecting  the  salt  mentioned  above,  carbonate  of  soda, 
Mr.  Whitfield,  it  is  pointed  out  by  our  correspondents,  and  we 
cannot  help  agreeing  with  them,  is  particularly  unfortunate,  for 
not  only  is  it,  as  usually  obtained — i.e.,  in  crystals — a  non-deli- 
quescent salt,  but  it  actually  possesses  the  very  opposite 
property.  In  other  words,  it  "effloresces,"  or  gives  off  its 
water  of  crystallisation  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  or  in 
the  presence  of  other  mattei-s  having  an  affinity  for  water; 
consequently,  its  action  would  be  the  reverse  of  dryinrj. 

Our  correspondents  have,  however,  one  and  all  overlooked 
the  fact  that  sodium  carbonate  exists  in  a  state  in  which  not 
only  does  it  not  effloresce,  but  in  which  it  has  a  pretty  strong 
affinity  for  moisture,  not  so  great  certainly  as  calcium  chloride 
or  anhydrous  lime,  but  still  it-  will  rapidly  absorb  water  if 
allowed  the  chance.  We  have  little  doubt  that  in  proposing 
carbonate  of  soda  Mr.  Whitfield  referred  to  the  anhydrous  salt 
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•emplojed  br  chemiata  for  pnrpoaes  of  anslyBia.  He  speaks  of 
""  dried  "  carbonate  of  soda,  bat  does  not  say  to  what  extent  the 
•drying  is  to  be  carried.  If  to  the  extent  of  rendering  the  salt 
Anhydrous,  then  "  ignition  "  is  the  term  u  clieiiiist  would  employ, 
aince  nothing  short  of  heating  to  redness  under  soit&ble  condi- 
tions will  effect  that  pur]x>«e. 

/^.^MBing  that  to  be  his  meaning,  we  doubt  Tety  much 
whether  pfaotographera  would  be  wiObig  to  accept  the  snfa«ti- 
tute.  Tlie  drying  of  a  maaa  of  moisture-charged  chloride  of 
calcium,  by  HJmply  putting  it  in  a  dish  or  ]>late  in  a  hot  oven, 
ia  a  far  simpler  and  easier  operation  to  the  non-chemist  than 
ignition  in  a  crucible,  and  the  product  obtained  in  the  former 
instoniw  would  be  infinitely  su|ierior,  as  regards  desiccating 
power,  to  the  sodium  carbonate,  which,  to  hare  any  oonsiderable 
•drying  power,  would,  we  inu^pne,  hare  to  be  re-ignited  each 
time  it  was  required  for  use. 

Mr.  Whitfield's  reference  to  blotting  paper  soaked  in  carbonate 
of  soda,  as  applied  to  the  preservation  uf  sensitised  paper,  is 
«Dotber  point  on  which  he  is  taken  up  by  more  than  one  oorre- 
xpoadent.  That  the  presanrative  action  is  due  to  any  drying 
power  Mich  paper  may  posaBis  aecnw  quit«  impoasible,  for,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  amkffdruuM  carbuoate  of  aoda  produoed 
bj  ignitioa  is  alone  poawased  of  sudi  |iower,  and  it  is  obviously 
impoasible  to  submit  blotting  paper  to  such  conditions. 

Even  if  the  anhvilrouM  salt  in  solution  were  used  to  saturate 
the  blotting  ]>aper,  it  would  retain  un  drying  the  usual  quantity 
of  water  of  ayatallisation ;  and  though  thia,  after  expoaiu^  to 
the  air,  or  contact  with  hygroaoopio  paper,  or  repeated  dryings 
by  heat,  might  grow  leas  in  prapcrtion,  still  the  carbonate 
voold  only  ercntually  reach  ita  lowest  poaaiblc  state  of  hydration 
xhort  of  ignition,  in  which  conditioa  it  would  lie  neutral  aiul 
useless. 

Until  that  point  waa  reached,  unleia  any  other  influence  were 
At  work,  the  carbonated  paper  woold  rather  hasten  than  arrest 
the  decompoaitian  of  the  paper  by  supplying  it  with  moisture ; 
«o  that,  "taking  one  oanaidantioa  with  another,"  we  camot 
but  Csel  that  atnoger  afgomenta  raqnire  to  be  brought  in  favour 
of  the  tDggeatod  nae  of  sodiom  carbonate. 


Ajtoxo  the  spieHaalioi  of  plsats  fabHahed  this  week  will  be 
foaad  one  of  a  suasswhat  ailraoriliaaiy  natiii«-,  it  bsiag  te  iJm 
inantion  of  a  lt>Bs  of  positiva  or  nagative  form  to  ahar  the  foeas 
of  •  eombinstion.  Probably  the  patsntee  was  not  aware  that 
hundnds,  nar,  tbousaiKU,  of  such  kaaas  have  been  DsnnfsetuTcd 
sod  told  over  a  prriod  of  time  taaniag  from  the  days  of  F.  Scott 
Archer,  who  waa  the  fint  to  hstredaer  so  additional  lens  for 
shortening  or  l<n|tthewing  the  foeas  of  the  objective.  Thia  was  in 
18>V<.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  triple  leoasa  of  nwn  than  one 
Ixund'm  and  Continental  opttdaa?  Why,  they  were  at  one  time 
-n  almost  onivenal  iis» ;  and  littk  pad»t  csUneta  of  supplementary 
'••rises  were  issued  by  tomv  foreign  malMra  in  order  that  by  their 
anssrtion  in  a  place  in  the  mounts  adapti^d  for  their  reoeptioo  the 
possiasor  of  sn  objective  bad  it  in  his  power  to  lengthm  or  shorten 
the  foeas  at  wiU.  Our  ssriiaste  of  this  new  patent  may  be  infsmd 
fiooi  the  foregoing.      

Hkbx  is  s  subject  to  which  we  have  bafore  referred.  Is  it  not  s  m\t- 
tske  for  photographers  to  Mod  out  so  many  proofs  of  s  portrait  sa 
•ome  artists  are  now  doing  ?  Setting  a«de  sltogetlter  the  question  of 
'he  extra  expense  entailed,  snd  the  oonvpying  to  the  mind  of  the 
'  nstemsr  the  idea  that  the  artist'*  time  is  of  little  vsloe,  and  the  coot 

<  f  material  most  be  small,  is  it  (rood  policy  ?    We  put  this  question 

<  >nee  mors,  as  we  happened  to  be  st  a  friend'a  house  the  other  day  when 
the  piaofr  of  the  portrait  of  one  of  the  Isdy  members  of  it  were  re- 
ceived from  a  hirh-daaa  establishment.    There  were  four  of  them,  in 


different  poses,  snd  they  hsd  all  been  finished — 1>.,  the  negatives 
elaborately  retouched,  and  the  prints  mounted  on  expensive  cards. 
.'Vll  the  pictures  were  good,  the  poses  were  artistic,  and  the  likeness 
excellent.  The  proofs  were  sent  for  choice,  the  sitter  having  the 
option  of  selecting  any  two  for  the  number  ordered.  The  criticism  on 
the  ]nctares  by  the  assembled  company  waa  interesting :  some  liked 
one,  and  some  liked  another ;  but  all  were  considered  satisfactory 
pictures.  Ultimately  it  was  decided  that  the  lady  would  sit  again, 
and  be  taken  with  the  figiu«  in  the  same  position  as  in  one  picture, 
but  the  head  as  shown  in  snot  her,  and  also  to  wear  another  dress  for 
a  duplicate  poation  in  another,  it  being  understood  that  in  the  event 
of  the  proofs  not  being  considered  satisfactory  resittings  would  be 
given.  Tiiis,  it  is  true,  could  be  afforded  from  the  high  price  paid  for 
the  portraits ;  but  wss  it  good  policy  f 


Ix  the  case  shove  cited  wo  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that 
had  a  couple  of  pnrafs  only  been  submitted — and  it  mattered  not 
which  out  of  the  four,  for  all  were  good — both  would  have  been  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  and  no  redtti  g  would  have  been  desired.  But 
when  ao  many  were  ahown,  the  idea  was  crested  that  certain  portions 
of  one  picture  combined  with  those  of  another  would  be  an  improve- 
ment, hence  s  retake  was  decided  upon,  in  this  instance  simply  from 
the  fsct  that  10  many  proofs  were  sent  on  approbation. 


Fob  six  w«s1b  bow  London  has  been  in  possession  of  on  illustrated 
daily  paper.  Ahhoogh  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  cuts  would 
eompare  with  those  ia  the  aiore  expensive  weekly  issues,  still  the 
DaUjf  Ort^Ue  is  a  sorfrising  pennyworth.  Of  course,  most  of  our 
readers  are  awars,from  whnt  has  appeared  in  our  columns  during  past 
years  on  photo-mechanical  metb<jdb,  that  the  majority,  if  not  all,  of  tlie 
illnattatiaiia  ars  produced  by  photographic  sgencgr — photo-etched  zinc 
blocks  Blade  troia  head  drawings.  Many  of  the  cuts  clearly  bear 
evideoos,  to  those  familiar  with  the  work,  of  being,  ss  they  often  must 
be,  prudueed  at  "high  pressure."  We  imsgine,  as  we  suggested  in  a 
recent  srticle  on  a  kindred  subject,  that  better  results  would  accrue  if 
the  sketches  were  msde  on  a  larger  scale  to  begin  with.  This  need 
not  entail  more  time  with  artists  aufait  with  the  work,  snd  the  lines 
would  not  appear  so  coarse  in  the  Onished  block  as  they  do  at  present. 


What  would  have  been  thought  only  a  few  years  back  if  any  one 
had  the  temerity  to  prognosticate  even  the  possibiUty  of  a  daily  illos- 
trsted  paper  containing  the  incidents  of  the  previous  day  P  Also,  what 
would  photographers  themselves  hsve  said  if  they  had  been  told  such 
a  thing  must  be  dependent  upon  their  srt-edence  for  its  execution  P 


Wk  hsve  received  several  letters,  as  wo  usually  do  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  from  provincial  pbotographeis  as  to  what  is  likely  to  be  the  pre- 
vaiUng  style  in  portraiture  in  London  studios  during  the  forthcoming 
araaon-  We  can  only  say  tliat,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  is  not  at 
the  present  time  anything  specially  new  in  portraiture  ^anticipated. 
Usually,  fresh  novelties  originate  in  the  provinces'or  on  the  Continent. 
London  establishments  generally  sppeor  to  be  very  conservative,  and 
arR  slow  to  adopt  any  innovation  until  it  has  become  well  established 
elsewhere.  That  there  is  room  for  something  new  just  now  goes  with- 
out ssying  ;  but  what  shall  it  lie  ?  By  way  of  a  soggesdon  it  might 
be  well  to  reconsider  some  of  the  old  styles  or  processes,  which, 
although  they  were  good,  did  not  "  take  "  ut  the  time  of  their  first 
introduction,  perhaps  only  for  the  reason  that  the  time  was  inoppor^ 
tune ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  in  that.  One  thing, however, is  certain, 
namely,  that  the  cold  tones  sod  matt  surface  of  the  platinotype  and 
bromide  paper  will  he  still  more  extensively  adopted  for  the  higher- 
class  work  during  the  prssont  year  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the 
annals  of  photogrsphy. 

Tub  recent  sdvent  of  bright  weather  has  caused  many  on  apparatus 
which  has  Isin  dormant  during  the  winter  months  to  be  unearthed  with 
a  view  to  its  eariy  employment.  Photographic  apparatus  which  has 
Uin  by  for  any  length  of  time  should  always  be  carefully  overhauled 
before  again  being  token  into  use.    Especially  is  this  a  necessity  with 
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some  of  the  cheaper  forms,  particularly  if  it  has  been  stowed  in  a  damp 
place,  or  an  abnormally  dry  one.  The  joints  of  the  camera  should 
be  carefully  examined,  as  well  as  the  bellows,  and  in  particular  where 
the  latter  is  attached  to  the  wurk  botli  to  the  back  and  the  front. 
The  elides,  too,  should  be  critically  looked  to,  not  only  at  the  corners, 
but  the  shutters  as  well.  The  examination  is  best  made  in  direct  sun- 
light. The  camera  with  the  head  covered  with  the  focussing  cloth 
and  the  screen  removed,  and  the  dark  slides  while  standing  in  a  door- 
way into  which  the  sun  is  shining.  The  neglect  of  these  simple  pre- 
cautions has  frequently  led  to  the  loss  of  an  entire  day's  pictures. 


OxE  thing  in  particular  requires  examination  before  being  employed 
after  it  has  been  out  of  use  for  a  few  months — the  instantaneous 
shutter.  A  little  swelling  of  the  woodwork,  or  oxidation  of  the 
metal  parts,  will  have  a  material  iiittuence  upon  its  speed.  Again,  if 
its  working  parts  have  been  lubricated  with  oil,  this  may  have  become 
oxidised,  which  will  also  render  the  apparatus  much  slower  in  action. 
Bust,  too,  may  have  accumulated  in  the  working  parts,  or  associated 
itself  with  the  oil,  so  that  they  will  scarcely  work  at  all.  We  recently 
saw  a  shutter  of  excellent  construction  which  had  been  stored  away 
for  several  months,  which,  from  this  cause,  was  quite  useless  for  rapid 
exposures.  When  set  to  give  the  twentieth  of  a  second's  exposure 
it  took  fully  a  second  or  more  to  do  the  work,  and  when  set  for  slower 
than  this  it  would  scarcely  act  at  all.  On  taking  the  apparatus  to 
pieces  it  was  found  that  the  working  parts  were  completely  clogged 
up  with  oxidised  oil  and  dust,  so  that  they  had  to  be  cleaned  with 
benzole  before  fresh  oil  could  be  applied.  The  mechanism  of  some 
shutters  is  as  delicate  as  watch  work,  should  be  treated  as  such,  and 
only  watchmakers'  oil  used  for  its  lubrication.  This  oil  does  not 
dry  up  or  oxidise.  Next  to  watch  oil,  pure  almond  oil  should  be 
employed. 

A  POSSIBILITY  of  error  in  astronomidal  work  was  pointed  out  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Koyal  Society,  when  a  paper  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Spitta 
was  read.  The  brilliancy  of  stars  is  well  exhibited  in  a  photograph 
by  the  varying  sizes  of  the  discs  in  the  negative ;  but  for  eye  observa- 
tions other  processes  have  to  be  ussd,  a  recent  one  of  great  value  being 
by  means  of  the  wedge  photometer,  the  star  being  observed  through  a 
wedge  of  glass  at  various  portions  of  its  thickness,  and  the  intensity 
of  the  light  judged  by  its  extinction  at  various  points.  The  image  of 
a  star  being  a  point  in  good  instruments,  no  objection  from  the  shape 
of  the  intercepting  medium  arises ;  but  when  a  planet  is  viewed  whose 
image  occupies  an  appreciable  width,  one  portion  of  it  is  seen  through 
a  thicker  part  of  the  wedge  than  the  other,  and  so  error  arises.  Mr. 
Spitta  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  using  two  wedges,  one  sliding  over 
the  other ;  the  image  then  is  thrown  on,  practically,  a  piece  of  glass 
with  parallel  sides.  At  least,  it  will  be  so  if  the  adjacent  sides  of  the 
wedges  be  lubricated  with  a  suitable  medium  to  obtain  optical  contact 
— another  method  which  can  be  borrowed  from  photography  with 
advantage,  if  it  has  not  already  been  adopted. 


AN  ILLUMINATING  KEFLECTOR  FOR  COPYING 
PURPOSES. 
The  piece  of  apparatus  I  propose  to  describe  differs  materially  in  its 
character  from  that  recently  brought  forward  by  Mr.  T.  N.  Arm- 
strong under  the  name  of  an  illuminating  chamber,  and  is  designed 
for  a  different  purpose,  though  it  was  recalled  to  my  memory  bj-  his 
arrangement. 

I  may  say  that  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  I  constructed, 
from  a  description  given  in  "  Foreign  Notes  and  News "  in  the 
JnuRNAL,  a  precisely  similar  instrument  to  his,  though  I  fancy  mine 
would  prove  more  perfect  in  use.  The  basis  of  mine  was  the  inven- 
tion of  a  Russian  officer.  Lieutenant  Tablowski  I  think  was  the  name, 
speaking  from  memory,  and  it  consisted  of  a  chamber  of  such  form 
that  an  opaque  object  could  be  illuminated  in  cross  directions,  artificial 

-  light  being  employed,  falling  upon  the  object  or  picture  to  be  repro- 
duced at  angles  of  about  4i>'.  My  main  variation  from  the  form 
of  the  original  instrument  consisted  in  substituting  for  the  lect- 

.  angular  chambers  enclosing  the  light,  reflectors  formed  by  bending 


sheets  of  tin,  covered  with  white  paper  or  paint,  into  a  roughly 
parabolic  curve,  at  least  in  one  direction,  by  which  means  I  got  a 
better  and  more  even  illumination. 

This  arrangement  was  used  by  a  friend  and  myself  for  the  purpose 
of  reproducing  a  large  series  of  pictures,  some  of  which  were  photo- 
graphs, chiefly  unrolled,  and  others  drawings  on  paper  of  varying- 
degrees  of  roughness,  our  object  being  to  reduce  the  "  texture  "  of  the 
surface  to  a  minimum.  In  this  we  succeeded  fairly  well,  but  with 
artificial  light  the  exposures  necessary  with  collodion  plates  were  so- 
protracted  that  we  started  off  in  another  direction  with  tiie  object  of 
utilising  daylight. 

Roughly  described,  the  apparatus  we  constructed  had  the  form  of  a 
long  rectangular  box  open  at  one  end,  into  which  the  camera  was 
pointed,  tlie  objects  to  be  reproduced  being  fixed  at  the  oppositi^  end. 
At  each  side  of  the  box,  and  at  the  end  where  the  picture  was  placed 
for  copying,  was  a  window  glazed  with  ground  glass,  and  a  wooden 
lid  or  reflector  was  hinged  outside  each,  the  hinges  being  at  the 
camera  end  of  the  windows.  Thus,  when  the  two  reflectors  were 
opened  at  an  angle  of  4-5°,  or  thereabouts,  they  formed  with  the  body 
of  the  box  or  tunnel  a  rough  representation  of  the  letter  Y,  at  the- 
top  of  which  was  the  picture  to  be  copied,  and  at  the  bottom  the 
lens. 

Now  it  will  he  plain  that  when  this  arrangement  was  pointed  with 
what  I  may  call  the  open  mouth  of  the  Y  to  tlie  sun,  sky,  or  other 
bright  source  of  illumination,  the  rays — if  the  reflectors  were  set  at 
4.5° — would  be  bent  at  right  angles  into  the  interior  of  the  chamber. 
Supposing  the  windows  to  be  unglazed  or  fiUed  with  clear  glass,  th« 
rays  would  pass  from  one  reflector  to  the  other,  and  from  that  again 
out  of  the  instrument  in  the  direction  of  the  source  of  light,  but  a 
small  portion  exercising  any  illuminating  effect  upon  the  picture ;  but 
by  interposing  ground  glass,  tissue  paper,  or  other  translucent 
medium,  the  two  windows  became  radiants,  which  diffused  a  clear 
and  bright  light  into  the  copying  chamber,  the  brightness  being 
enhanced  by  the  obscurity  of  the  tunnel  portion  of  the  arrangement- 
It  will  also  be  remarked  that  not  only  is  the  cross-lighting  tlius 
produced  calculated  to  anniliilate  the  texture  or  roughness  of  the 
surface  to  be  copied  by  lighting  up  the  shadows  cast  in  opposite 
directions,  but  also  it  will  be  marked  by  great  evenness,  as  supposing 
the  reflectors  to  be  similar  in  dimensions  and  placed  at  the  same 
angle,  any  inequality  produced  by  one  reflector  will  be  precisely 
neutralised  by  the  other.  Such  was  the  theory  on  which  we  con- 
structed the  apparatus,  and  such,  in  fact,  to  a  very  satisfactory  degree 
proved  to  be  the  result  in  practice,  and  we  were  enabled  to  make  ex- 
posures even  shorter  than  would  have  been  required  en  plei'n  jour,  and 
practically  free  from  the  objectionable  texture  that  would  have  been 
shown  under  such  circumstances. 

In  use,  the  apparatus,  fixed  upon  a  long  board,  with  the  cameia 
placed  in  the  tunnel  and  covered  in,  though  that  was  scarcely  needful, 
with  the  focussing  cloth,  was  directed  sometimes  towards  the  sky  or 
even  straight  at  the  sun;  but  more  frequently  it  was  easier  to  point  it 
horizontally  at  a  white-washed  wall  that  was  handy,  the  latter,  when 
lighted  by  sunshine,  being  more  rapid  than  a  clear  sky. 

It  was  never  judged  necessary,  though  possibly  a  better  result 
might  have  been  attained  if  we  had  provided  windows  and  reflectors 
on  all  four  sides  of  the  tunnel,  the  effect  would  have  been  to  give, 
perhaps,  more  light ;  but  scarcely,  I  think,  any  greater  uniformity  of 
illumination.  Certainly  the  apparatus  would  have  been  rendered  mor» 
complicated  and  cumbersome. 

For  making  enlargements  or  reductions  from  negatives,  the  same 
arrangement  with  very  slight  modification  would  be  equally  available, 
though  "  texture  "  being  then  absent  no  advantage  would  accrue  over 
pointing  an  ordinary  enlarging  arrangement  direct  at  the  sky  or  the 
usual  reflector.  With  artificial  light,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  arrangement  would  be  more  convenient  than  M.  Tablowski's  or 
Mr.  Armstrong's,  since  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  conflning  two 
powerfully  heating  illuminants  in  a  closed  chamber.  These  would  be 
out  in  the  open  room,  and  by  varying  the  distances  at  which  they 
were  placed  from  the  reflector,  all  the  advantages  of  fjraduated  illu- 
mination claimed  by  the  latter  gentleman  could  be  obtained  wlien 
required.  With  oidinary  bromide  paper  or  modern  lantern  plates. 
and  using  a  couple  of  duplex  lamps,  or,  better  still,  the  more  powerful 
forms  of  Defries'  Safety, I  ima.dne  very  brief  exposures  could  bj  lua-e. 
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Another  and  important  ute  could  also  now  be  made  of  such  an 
•rrsagement,  namely,  in  orthoehromatic  work.  Not  only  would  the 
•hadowa  and  ioeqaafitiea  caused  by  crack*  and  hrusb  marks  in  oU  or 
rough  cmnratea  b«  overeooie,  but  by  tinting  the  f^^round-gUM  window*. 
coDTerting  them,  in  fact,  into  coloured  tcreeno,  all  the  advantage*  of 
the  latter  woald  be  tecured  without  any  of  the  loaa  of  definition  that 
occurt  when  the  mven  ii  placed  between  the  lew  and  picture.  When 
a  fauye  amount  of  thia  lort  of  work  ia  done,  or  pietnrea  of  frreat  ritf 
are  in  queetion,  the  atndio  itaelf  might  eaaily  be  converted  to  the 


One  other  application  I  may  mentiaii,  which,  thoogh  not  ao  fre- 
qoeatly  cropping  up  nowadays,  may  oocajiionally  prove  nueful.  I 
rirfer  to  the  copying  of  Daguerrvotypea,  and  perhaps,  aim,  the  repro- 
duction of  works  of  art  in  polished  metal.  It  ia  quite  eaay  to  to 
arrange  the  proportion*  and  poaitioM  of  windows,  leflecton,  and 
camera,  that  upon  placing  a  mirror  in  the  position  for  copying,  a  very 
long  exposure  will  give  a  pictore  of  the  dark 'end  of  the  tunnel, 
abowing  little  mors  than  a  faint  image  of  the  lens  mount.  In 
the  ease  of  photographing  a  Daguerreotype,  or  other  obj««t  placed  in 
the  tUaminated  portion  of  the  chamber,  the  aabsidiary  image  would  be 
ao  comparatively  feeble  aa  to  produce  not  the  fainteat  effect  upon  the 
plate  during  the  eipuaiirB  naeaaMtry  to  impraw  the  object  ilaalf. 

I  cannot  say  with  accuracy  what  were  the  pradae  iiiaeanriiiiwiitl  of 
the  apparatus  cnostructed  by  ray  friend  and  myself,  but  it  answered 
the  requirements  even  of  copying  a  Utfoencotvpe.  The  dimenaiona 
were,  however,  something  like  aa  follow: — Rackgroand  or  "cMel,'' 
twelve  iwhea  sqoara,  windovra  abont  fifteen,  and  re6ectors  abont 
ajghtaaB  long,  the  latter  being  hinged  eighteen  inehee  from  the  eaael, 
and  about  three  inches  of  the  extreme  end  of  the  box  being  opaque.  It 
is  a  very  simple  matter,  however,  to  plot  out  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the 
proper  pceitione  of  the  Tariotaa  pnrta,  ao  that  when  the  eye  is  plao^l  in 
the  sitaatioo  of  the  leoa  no  diniet  light  eoaea  to  it  from  the  window* 
or  feflecton. 

It  atnek  me  that  the  arrnngement  I  have  described  might  prove  of 
aoan  nae  at  the  praaant  time,  and  ao  I  offer  this  description. 

W.  B.  Bouox. 
♦ 

SILVER  PRINTINa  BV  81BSTITUTI0X. 
ALTHoroH  the  "  substitntion  principle "  in  photographic  printing 
date*  back  nearly  half  a  osntury,  which  i*  equivalent  to  pUcing  iu 
origin  not  far  behind  the  intindaetlMi  of  practical  photography 
itself,  it  ha*  not,  with  one  notable  InHaiifii  in  esoeptioa,  iweived  so 
Urge  a  share  of  attention  as  it  vroald  appear  to  many  to  dcevre  by 
riitlit  of  ita  undeniable  narfnhMM  and  pnasibilitie*.  The  exreption 
will,  of  coarse,  be  rvideatto  thoae  having  thenuMt  cursory  familiarity 
with  the  theories  of  modem  printing  proeeaae* ;  while  it  must  be  not 
less  plain  to  them  that,  but  for  the  sulMtitution  principle,  the 
perfection  of  a  system  of  printing  in  platinum  would  have  been 
rstaided  if  it  had  not  been  neglected  w  impracticable. 

If  the  Msaaa  of  arriving  at  approximate  accuracy  of  result*  were 
forthco^ng,  it  woold  no  doubt  be  found,  upon  investigation,  that  by 
'•»  tl*  gi»nter  part  of  positive  printing  now  executed  was  in  silver, 
and  thia  aotwidutanding  the  conaiderahle  sway  of  other  rivals  besidea 
platiiwwi  Of  the  two  ailver  tiwinhif  proeeasea,  one  reqairea  the  aid 
of  devdopment,  the  other,  like  the  albnnenate  method,  is  a  printing- 
oat  operation.  The  practical  detail*  of  all  three  are  mattera  of 
ei>mmon  knowledge. 

Now,  were  it  within  our  power  to  produce  picturea  in  both  these 
ways,  alike  in  all  apparent  reapects,  that  is,  to  get,  say,  on  matt 
paper,  the  depth  and  range  and  ooloar  of  deposit  associated  with 
devrioped  bromide,  both  plana  of  printing  would  still  commend 
thtmealrea  to  us  on  the  •ootn  of  their  respective  advantages,  the  one 
being  at  hand  for  exposan  to  natural  light,  the  other  to  artificial 
illnminants.  In  no  manner,  however,  are  wn  able  to  set  up  the 
parallel,  and  henee,  taking  doe  Rgnid  of  the  present  tendency  to 
dssert  "  surface  "  method*  for  other  naaoos,  we  may  recognise  in 
this  failure  on>-  cause  of  the  nndoahted  decline  of  albumen-silver 
printing.  For  similar,  but  not  idtatical  reasons,  perhaps,  we  are 
jnstifled  in  assuming  that  "  matt  surface "  silver  paper  lacks  any 
•ppnciable  share  of  pr>pularity. 

In  tbeee  days,  when  simplicity  of  working  is  the  rule  and  not  the 


exception,  it  is  idle  to  expect  that  the  albumen-etlver  process  will 
escape  the  fate  of  institutions  which,  in  the  old  phrase,  have  had 
their  day.  The  constantly  impugned  keeping  qualities  of  the  prepared 
paper,  the  necessity  of  toning  (which  is  an  operation  that  to  aU  but 
those  skilled  above  the  average  ia  still  a  matter  of  difficulty),  the 
prolonged  washing  required — these  and  other  features  seem,  to  my 
mind  at  least,  to  disqualify  it  for  any  lengthened  existence.  Nobody, 
in  short,  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  of  its  gradual  decay,  and  ita 
comparative  disuse  is  probably  but  an  aCFair  of  a  few  years. 

Nevertheless,  it  by  no  mean*  follows  that  the  platinum  and 
developed  bromide  processes  will  be  the  only  two  methods  of  positive 
printing  of  any  account  in  the  future  :  I  purposely  omit  reference  to 
the  various  earbmi  processee,  which  are  beyond  tlie  present  scope. 
There  is,  in  fact,  plenty  of  room  for  experiment  for  a  printing-out 
silver  process  which  shall  give  result*  differing  in  essentials  from 
those  to  which  we  have  so  far  been  accustomed,  and  probably  the 
adoption  <3t  the  substitution  principle  as  a  field  for  research  would 
afford  us  material  assistance  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  what,  for 
intelligibility's  sake,  may  be  termed  platinum  effect*  by  printing  in 
ailver. 

We  must  for  the  moment  ignore  the  feasibility  of  coating  paper 
with  a  silver  compound,  which  upon  exposure  would  exhibit  a  platinura- 
like  image  that  simply  required  immeraion  in  water  to  finish  it,  a* 
being  too  near  our  ideal  for  profitable  diacuseion  on  this  occasion,  and 
confine  ouradve*  to  the  subject  under  notice  as  being  likely  to  assist 
IU  to  obtain  result*  within  handier  reach. 

The  germa  of  a  silver  printing  pnxMs*  by  substitution  are  already  in 
our  posseesioB,  and  are,  in  fact,  of  no  recent  origin.  Some  of  the  ex- 
periments in  sabstitution  printing  are  of  high  historical  value.  We 
read  tint  in  Ixt'J  Herschel  sensitiaed  paper  with  ammonio^dtrate  of 
iron,  and  that  on  the  part*  reduced  by  light,  ailver  was  deposited.  It 
seems  strange  that  thb  line  of  research  was  not  followed  up,  and  it 
would  be  curious  if  at  this  late  date  we  should  find  it  of  value  to  revert 
to  these  ancient  principles. 

The  well-known  fact  that  we  may  deposit  niver  upon  a  ferrous 
image  undoubtedly  oonatitute*  an  excellent  starting-point  for  experi- 
ment* in  ailver  printing  by  substitution.  The  advantages  of  the 
introduction  of  such  a  method  capable  of  fulfilling  our  requirements, 
of  which  it  is  not  an  exaggnation  to  say  that  the  platinum  process  Is 
the  accepted  standard,  (hould  be  an  incentive  to  experimental  work. 
\  ailver  prooes*  that  did  away  with  the  necessity  for  toning,  that 
obviated  tlie  employment  of  the  dreaded  hypo,  that  afforded  us  latji- 
tude  in  "  development,"  and  some  influence  over  the  qualitative  results, 
and  that,  at  the  same  time,  compared  in  other  respecta  with  platinum 
and  developed  bromide  pictures,  would  seem  to  be  not  beyond  practical 
accomplishment,  and  I  do  not  think  would  be  a  superfluity  in  modem 
photographic  practice.  With  the  decline  of  the  albumen  process 
the  ground  ia  heing  very  effectively  cleared  for  its  appearance. 

As  thi*  brief  article  ia  not  deaigned  to  be  of  any  but  a  suggestive 
nature,  one  doea  not  feel  eaOed  upon  to  deal  with  the  practical  aspect 
^o£;;^tt«mtter  on  this  occasion.  A  future  opportunity  may,  however, 
occur.  In  the  meantime,  and  while  these  lines  are  being  penned,  I 
notice  the  publication  of  a  formula  by  Dr.  Nicol,  of  Birmingbam, 
which  appean  ^on  the  sitrface  to  respond  in  a  very  great  degree  to 
many  of  tlie  foregoing  idea*,  or  rather,  to  be  more  in  order,  to  illus- 
trate them.  I  have  long  canvassed  the  possibility  of  working  out  a 
silver  printing  process  by  substitution,  and  trust  that  in  this  alluiuon 
to  Dr.  Niool's  formula  I  shall  simply  be  understood  as  appropriating  .a 
convenient  iUustration,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  a  case  of  his  ounce  ef 
practice  and  my  ton  of  theory.  TuoMAti  Bkddimo. 


ON  THE  DANGEB8  OF  FIASH-LIGHT  COMPOUNDS. 
WiTHiK  the  last  two  ymn  the  oommnnity  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
startled  by  a  series  of  fatal  acddenta  ooonrring  daring  the  manufacture  of 
magneainm  flaah-powder,  a  compound  well  known  to  photographers, 
whereby  in  all  five  human  lives  have  been  lost.  Un  three  several 
occasions  explosions  have  taken  place,  each  with  fatal  results,  the  last 
and  most  recent  of  all  resalling  in  the  death  of  three  persons.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  considerable  attention  and  inquiry  have  been 
attracted  to  the  subject  of  flash-powders  and  their  probable  dangers,  and 
the  writers  of  thi*  paper  were  requested  at  a  recent  mcetiug  of  the 
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Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  to  prepare  a   report   upon  the 
subject. 

The  composition  of  the  particular  powder  which  was  the  cause  of  thii 
disastrous  loss  of  life  is  understood  to  have  been  powdered  magnesium, 
chlorate  of  potash,  picric  acid,  and  bichromate  of  potash.  No  one  of 
these  ingredients  is  in  itself  explosive  except  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, and  may  be  considered  as  safe ;  but  the  moment  that  they  are 
mixed,  an  element  of  danger  is  introduced. 

Many  finely  powdered  metals  are  prone  to  rapid  oxidation ;  give  them 
the  oxygen,  and  the  reaction  takes  place  rapidly,  and  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  heat  and  flame.  Powdered  magnesium  and  powdered 
zinc  have  been  known  to  become  sufficiently  hot  to  ignite  material  in 
contact  with  them  on  being  wet  with  water.  The  addition  to  magnesium 
of  a  chemical  rich  in  oxygen,  or  holding  oxygen  loosely,  so  to  speak, 
inareases  its  susceptibility  to  rapid  change.  For  instance,  a  match  applied 
to  some  of  the  powdered  metal  will  fail  to  ignite  it,  or  occasions  a  mere 
glow  from  slow  ignition ;  but  let  the  magnesium  be  mixed  with  chlorate 
of  potash  or  nitrate  of  potash  to  furnish  it  with  oxygen,  and  the  whole 
mass  will  flash  with  almost  explosive  violence.  Again,  mix  with  the 
magnesium  and  chlorate  of  potash  some  carbon,  and  under  some  con- 
ditions a  dangerous  explosive  will  be  formed.  For  instance,  oxygen  gas 
is  made  safely  from  the  heating  together  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  oxide 
of  manganese  ;  allow  some  carbon  to  be  accidentally  mixed  with  the  two 
ingredients  and  heated,  and  a  violent  explosion  will  probably  ensue.  The 
rubbing  together  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  some  organic  substances  is 
accompanied  with  a  crackUng  noise,  and  frequently,  explosion,  as  in- 
stanced in  the  combination  with  sugar  or  tannin. 

Such  compounds  as  we  have  spoken  of  are  known  as  explosives,  as 
typically  illustrated  by  gunpowder,  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potash,  carbon, 
and  sulphur.  Another  and  more  dangerous  class  of  chemical  compounds 
which  may  be  formed  under  some  circumstances  are  known  as  detonators ; 
that  is,  compounds  the  component  parts  of  which  are  held  together  under 
80  strained  a  condition  of  high  tension  that  a  very  slight  cause,  such  as  a 
light,  sharp  blow,  will  occasion  them  to  fly  apart  violently  with  a  sharp, 
loud  report ;  in  other  words,  they  detonate.  The  force  of  an  explotion  is 
felt  at  a  greater  distance  than  that  of  a  detonation,  but  the  disruption  of 
surrounding  bodies  is  greater  and  more  complex  with  the  detonation  than 
the  explosion.  An  explosion  is  generally  accompanied  by  fire  and  smoke ; 
a  detonation  i^  not. 

Many  detonating  compounds  may  be  heated  and  burned  until  con- 
sumed without  discharge,  whereas  the  detonation  or  snapping  of  a 
common  pistol  cap  in  contact  with,  or  near  them,  may  detonate  the 
entire  mass ;  such  is  the  method  adopted  in  the  explosion  of  mines,  &c. 

Picric  acid  is  in  itself,  we  might  say,  perfectly  safe,  as  it  can  be 
burned  without  danger,  and  will  detonate  only  when  confined.  In 
compound,  however,  with  some  other  bodies  it  produces  a  class  of  very 
dangerous  substances,  notably  picrate  of  potassium,  picrate  of  sodium, 
picrate  of  barium,  picrate  of  strontium,  picrate  of  magnesium,  and 
picrate  of  lead.  These  substances  are  extremely  unstable  in  character, 
and  liable  to  explode  with  slight  percussion  or  friction  with  the  liberation 
of  immense  volume  of  gas.  Sarran  states  the  relative  force  of  picrate  of 
potassium,  when  exploded,  as  compared  with  gunpowder  is  as  1-98  to 
1*00 — almost  twice  as  great.  A  mixture  of  0-5  kilogrammes  of  potassium 
picrate  and  O'o  kilogrammes  of  potassium  chlorate  evolves  through  its 
combustion  352  litres  of  gases.  One  kilogramme  of  gunpowder  evolves 
but  200  litres  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Picrate  of  magnesium  is,  when  dry,  one  of  the  most  unstable  of  its 
compounds,  and  therefore  highly  dangerous  to  handle.  It  may  be  made 
in  a  wet  way  by  double  decomposition,  or  by  the  intimate  mixture  of  the 
powdered  ingredients.  Time  is,  of  course,  an  important  factor  in  the 
atter  process  of  manufacture,  but  a  microscopical  examination  of  the 
mixture  after  long  standing  will  show  that  the  metal  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared, and  the  explosive  compound  been  formed.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  this  combination  may  be  greatly  assisted  by  the  presence  of 
atmospheric  moisture.  Powdered  magnesium  is  quite  hygroscopic,  and 
has  a  tendency  to  cake  together  in  loose  masses,  or  adhere  to  the  sides  of 
a  bottle,  if  exposed  to  a  moist  atmosphere.  Picrfc  acid,  wlien  powdered, 
is  also  rather  sticky  in  character,  and  it  can  be  readily  seen  how  if  these 
two  substances  existed  together  in  a  mixture  they  would  be  attracted  to 
one  another ;  then,  given  the  elements  of  time,  moisture,  and  perhaps 
some  slight  warmth,  and  a  chemical  combination  would  inevitably  occur. 
That  this  is  not  simply  theory,  but  fact,  can  be  substantiated  by  a  fact 
lately  mentioned  to  one  of  the  writers  of  this  article  by  Professor  Henry 
Le£fmann,  of  this  city,  in  a  personal  conversation.  He  stated  that  some 
time  previous,  while  microscopically  examining  a  sample  of  flash-powder 
which  contained  picric  acid,  he  was  surprised  to  notice  an  entire  absence 


of  metallic  magnesium,  the  yellow  crystals  of  picric  acid  being  alone 
prominent.    On  dropping  the  powder  into  water,  however,  an  abundant 
sediment  of  metallic  magnesium  was  deposited,  showing  its  presence,  and 
a  closer  examination  of  the  powder  showed  that  the  particles  of  magnesium 
were  completely  enveloped  in  a  yellow  coating  of  picric  acid.     Of  course 
these  cu-cumstances  afforded  a  most  fruitful  opportunity  for  the  con- 
version of  these  two  substances  into  the  explosive  picrate  of  magnesium. 
Herein   is    the   probable    explanation  of  the  late    calamity    at    the 
laboratory  of  Wiley  and  Wallace.     A  bottle  containing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  several  pounds  of  flash-powder,  made  after  the  before-mentioned 
formula,  some  eighteen  mouths  previous,  was  being  emptied  into  a  drain 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  it.     No  fire  or  other  chemicals  were 
known  to  have  been  present.     Water  had  been  thrown  upon  some  of  it 
to  aid  in  its  being  carried  down  the  drain.     Experiments  subsequently 
made  proved  that  the  presence  of  water  would  not  occasion  sufficient  heat 
to  ignite  it.     The  most  reasonable  supposition  is,  therefore,  that  a  small 
portion  of  the  powder  was  detonated  by  an  accidental  blow,  and  from 
thence  the  entire  mass  was  detonated.    No  smoke  or  burns  appeared 
upon  the  bodies  of  those  killed,  or  surrounding  objects,  thus  proving  the 
absence  of  fire.    For  the  preceding  disasters  by  the  same  powder,  another 
theory  must  be  advanced,  as  they  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  mixing  of 
the  ingredients,  and  previous  to  the  probable  formation  of  the  picrate  of 
magnesium.     In  the  first  case  there  was  an  explosion  during  the  process 
of  grinding  the  material ;  in  the  second  case,  while  the  powder  was  being 
sifted.    In  the  first  case  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  an  explosion  would 
be  the  natural  sequence.    In  the  second  case,  it  is  probable  that  some 
clogging  of  the  sieve  occurred  during  the  mixture  of  the  materials.     The 
loss  of  these  five  lives  is  a  terrible  caution  against  the  use  of  the  especial 
compound  which  caused  the  explosion,  and  a  sufficient  reason  to  regard 
with  suspicion  any  powder  the  formula  of  which  is  not  made  public  and 
known  to  be  safe.     This  especial  formula  produced  a  compound  which 
was  alike  unsafe  to  make,  to  use,  or  to  keep.     To  sell  such  an  arti(!le, 
therefore,  for  ignorant  and  unskilled  persons  to  use,  or  to  induce  any  one 
to  attempt  its  manufacture,  places  a  fearful  responsibility  upon  those 
who  knowingly  undertook  such  a  risk. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  formnlfe  of  most  of  this  class  of 
preparations  are  not  published,  and  it  is  highly  probable,  in  many  cases, 
that  their  ingredients  have  been  combined  with  but  little  regard  to  their 
chemical  properties  and  the  chemical  reactions  which  might  occur  from 
their  admixture.  The  fact  that  the  compound  may  bear  a  label  pro- 
claiming it  "safe"  is  but  a  slight  guarantee  when  its  composition  is 
altogether  unknown. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  now,  in  view  of  all  that  has  been  said,  to 
raise  a  note  of  warning  in  regard  to  the  use  of  all  these  flash-powders, 
but  the  statement  has  been  already  made,  that  while  this  one  particular 
compound  was  unsafe,  other  compounds  are  liarmless.  The  writers  wish 
to  state,  therefore,  that  they  consider  all  forms  of  flash-powder  dangerous, 
the  difference  between  them  being  only  in  the  degree  of  danger  involved. 
As  has  been  said,  they  are  all  composed  of  substances  liable  to  rapid 
decomposition  when  in  contact  with  each  other,  they  are  liable  to  form 
new  compounds  often  possessing  dangerous  and  unknown  properties, 
their  combustion  is  attended  with  an  intense  degree  of  heat,  involving 
risk  from  severe  burns,  and  they  are  liable  to  spontaneous  explosion  or 
ignition.  This  danger  is  greatly  augmented  when  they  are  made  or  kept 
in  mass,  and  the  probable  reason  wliy  a  greater  number  of  fatal  accidents 
have  not  occurred  is  because  the  powders  have  mostly  been  made  in  com- 
paratively small  quantities,  and  put  up  in  separate  packages,  each  con- 
taining but  a  few  grains  of  the  mixture.  They  contain,  in  most  oases, 
chlorate  of  potash,  bichromate  of  potash,  permanganate  of  potash,  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium,  nitrate  of  potash,  amorphous  phosphorus,  and 
other  higlily  organized  compounds,  the  very  purpose  of  theU  admixture 
with  the  magnesium  being  to  increase  its  inflammability  and  the  rapidity 
of  its  combustion.  This  can  only  be  done*  by  making  the  combination 
more  unstable,  and  thus  introducing  at  once  a  large  element  of  danger. 
A  simple  mixture  of  magnesium  and  chlorate  of  potash  which  has  been 
claimed  to  be  harmless,  if  placed  iu  a  confined  situation,  as  in  a  pistol, 
and  discharged  by  a  cap,  will  detonate,  and  there  is  probably  no  com- 
pound of  this  character  which  does  not  possess  some  elements  of  danger. 
Since  the  introduction  of  the  different  forms  of  the  magnesium  lamp, 
in  which  pure  metallic  magnesium  can  be  burned  with  absolute  safety, 
there  seems  to  be  but  little^ reason  why  the  use  of  flash- powders  should  be 
continued,  and  as  the  only  possible  advantage  in  their  use  over  that  of 
the  lamp  is  that  a  slight  amount  more  of  speed  may  be  obtained,  the 
question  may  well  be  asked  whether  the  possible  advantages  to  be  gained 
are  worth  the  additional  risk  involved  in  the  use  of  the  flash-powder. 
In  conclusion,  the  following  quotation  from  Eissler's  work   on   The 
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Modtm  High  Kxplotivti  toxj  well  be  cited  here,  more  particnlarly  in 
reterenee  to  ifunHmtw^*  into  whieh  potaainin  chlonte  enter*  : — 

"  In  miziog  theae  eompoonds  great  danger  is  attendant,  and  too  much 
eimnnapaetiaD  eaimot  be  naed.  They  axplode  inatantly  npon  any 
Tiofent  itiake,  vaiy  dUn  by  frietioo  alone ;  aoinetimes  ipoDtaneoaaly,  aa 
when  ia  a  etala  of  imI,  and  no  known  eaoae  tor  their  oombtutiaa  ean  be 
auigned.  Many  an  dafaided  ai  to  ita  aafetj  by  lOi^allad  experiments 
wHh  tieahly  made  powder.  Ifanofactoretaol  the  eooponnd  may  attempt 
to  show  ita  safety  by  hanimeriag  it  and  entting  it,  and  ximilar  tests  ; 
hot  let  the  powder  be  expoaed  to  the  natmral  atniocpheric  action,  attract 
soma  Boiatare,  then  get  dry,  and  the  least  friction  or  blow  will  eaose  an 
exptoaioo." 

The  writers  hope  that  the  kaowladge  ol  the  dangers  attendini;  the  nae 
o(  flaah-powden  is  now  so  diftned  that  no  farther  accidents  will  result 
from  ttaair  use,  and  that  their  manofactore  will  erentaally  be  abandoned. 

Jom  (r.  Brixocx. 
r»A«i ««  i^  MrrcHEix,  M J). 

[The  aboT*  papar  oa  the  daagan  attanffiM  the  oaeotmagneaiamflash- 
Bowdara  was  read  at  the  January  luaaliiig  of  the  Photographie  Society  of 
FUladalphia.  Whileadmittingtbeteeaaltheargamaiitthattbaemploy- 
ment  ol  irw^ff  eompoondu  ol  aa  MiataMo  character  may  be  attanded 
with  riak,  wa  eaano*  admit  the  ennefaiaioBa  c(  tha  aatfaor*  that  all  tneh 
powteaabooldin^ieriminatalybaeaodanuiad.  Thcteanmany  Taloabla 
componria  ef  ahaaaiatry  whieh  are  indsad  indispensable  in  the  arts,  not- 
BlIlMlaiiiWi^  aoma  danger  ia  aasomad  by  their  earaleaa  ose,  bat  each 
eonpenada  are  not  rrje^ed  beeaaae  ol  soeh  risks.  It  haa  bean  demon- 
■tnlsd  tiflM  and  again  that  magnaainm  aloaa  ia  mot  eofoblt  ol  giving  the 
aaaia  Mtiaia  loraa  aa  it  doaa  wbaa  eciiiMnad  with  Ihoaa  ehemieala  whieh 
are  smammKj  to  iaataaaa  ita  aaany.  for  phntngmahing  living  objaeta 
the  poM  aagnaaiaa  powdar  aloaa  la  not  aanikbla  of  e>*ia^  iostantanecoa 
czpoaoiaa.  and  ao  wa  Mtiara  that  nbotoinpliars  will  eontinae  the  ose  of 
ilaab-powdar  ioc  aoeh  pmrpoaaa.  It  is,  taanlora,  hardly  jost  to  condemn 
thraao  of  att  mt6b  fowdera  or  to  maintain  that  thay  aboold  nerar  be  naad 
aimply  on  tha  groond  that  than  ia  danger  attending  thair  eaidaaa  haad- 
ling.  Tba  d«Mr  to  tha  pbotogiaphar  aaiag  the  iladb^powdara  wwrid  ka 
v«i7  aHght  hJaad,  aa  ha  etif  iMadlaa  than  ia  aaMlI  i|iiantlHaa.  then 
baiag  bat  a  iawgnaia  naad  at  aa  a*|wwiia ;  and  the  maaofaalaiar  adling 
it  aa  ha  doaa  only  ia  ooaea  paakagsa,  which  an  agaia  sobdiTidad  into 
tmtatj  amtiOtr  oaaa,  radneiag  atill  feithar  any  ohaaea  ol  damaga  u  oaiag 
•nefa  powdata.— Ebw  ilssnieaM  Jomrmml  tf  PkaUgmfky.^ 


THE  NEW  ROLLABLE  TBANSFABENT  FILM.- 
FocnnMTKi.T  tha  new  fUm  doaa  aot  laqain  asaaptioaallj  aUUal  aaaaipit- 
Probahly  ao  ladieaUy  aew  prataot  ti  akadlar  Impwtaata  waa 
gn  riayia  ia  aeaatnMliaa.  or  mon  tneiaUa  whan  iatalliBMilly 
1 1  hat  aaeh  iwiialliitliaa  aa  do  eaiat  nqnin  laaaowalila  attea- 
tioa  aad  prvriaiaa.  Withoot  thaaa  laqaliauiaata  tha  ttai  m^  ha  a  naad- 
laaa  caoaa  ol  vexatioa  aad  kiaa,  whOa  a  IMIa  |wa>aulicn  wUl  aaabta  it  to 
be  maaipolatad  with  tha  atnoat  aaaa  and  aartainty. 

Aa  haa  baaa  lapaatadly  ilirtai  with  nlHaaea  to  tha  stripping  film,  a  ent 
shaal  ia  nertr  naoaaaiaadad  ampUag  lor  aiagU  espoaaraa  with  email 
atapa,aanopinatieaUadaTiea  haa  yat  baM  prodnead  whieh  win  hold  a 
oat  oa  baa  ahaat  aaflekatly  flat  within  tha  local  plana;  bat  a  loUar  slide, 
it  pnpariy  aada  aad  adjoatad  ia  ooajnaiUBB  with  a  proper  film,  will  par- 
torn  tha  teat  aafleiantly  well  ler  aQ  praatieal  porpoaea. 

The  toUar  aiidao  aoid  by  tha  lartiaan  Company  daring  the  past  five 
yean  Tary  aoatewhnt  ia  detail,  bat  all  have  certain  fandamantal  derioea, 
some  ol  whieh  laqnin  with  tha  new  film,  ml  alteration,  bat  adjastment, 
which  any  one  poaaaaaad  d  aa  ordinary  pocket-knife  may  accomplish  in 
fiTs  minates. 

1st.  The  RoOaMa  Ttaaapamt  Film  doea  not  reqaire  and  will  aot 
eadnn  aa  exeaaain  taaaioa  ia  tha  direetiaa  of  its  length,  and  in  some 
eaaea,  when  tha  wdatanee-braka  is  too  powerfol,  the  film  will  be  strttehed 
oat  of  ita  aomally  flat  eoaditiaa.  Thanlon,  to  rednee  thia  tension  in 
an  tha  rallar  alidaa  (ascaptiag  Ooaa  origiaaUy  made  with  the  internal 
matalWa  baaa),  apriag  open  Iho  enaaMt-ahaped  wire  which  eaoaaa  tha 
lariataaaa  by  inaerting  tha  edga  ot  a  kaUa-Uada  between  it  and  tha  eir- 
etlm  gioon  within  which  it  liea,  and  alao  plaee  within  tha  groove  a  single 
drop  o<  salad  oil. 

tad.  By  far  the  largest  nambar  ol  the  Company's  slides  are  of  the 
woodaa-baaia  variety,  and  have  on  tha  oatside  of  the  ease  a  brass  spring 
alarm  aelaatad  hj  a  projeetioa  on  the  periphery  of  the  indicator  dial 
Thia  alarm  apcing  is  faatanad  aaearaly  at  one  end  of  the  wood  by  two 
aerews,  whil^  Bear  tha  dial  than  is  a  third  screw  by  which  the  resistance 
oOared  to  the  rwolBtioa*  ol  the  dial  may  be  increased  by  ranning  the 
aeraw  lorther  into  tha  wood,  and  tha  aoaltaiy  effect  iObtained  by  partially 
witfadrawiag  it  Tbaitfan,  il  by  any  ihaaae  the  icsistanee-brake  within 
•  OsMlndnl  tnm  fafs  lOt. 


the  instrnment  case  should  be  too  tcfak,  and  thereby  permit  the  film  to 
slipover  the  measuring  roll  (■.<■., the  roll  having  the  perforating  pins  at  its 
ends),  we  obviously  have  another  means  of  correcting  an  error. 

Developmenl. — Nothing  could  be  simpler  than  the  development  of  th 
new  film ;  it  is  so  thin  that  it  should,  when  properly  soaked,  adhere  to 
the  fiat  bottom  of  any  ordinary  developing  dish ;  but  if  for  any  reason 
any  difficnlty  ooears,  it  is  evident  there  are  many  simple  devices  which 
will  cause  it  to  remain  perfectly  fiat.  For  this  purpose  has  been  invented 
a  olieap  and  simple  developing  tray,  which  fully  answers  any  conceivable 
requirement,  and  which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  developer  ordinarily 
used  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  more  than  pay  for  its  coat  with  the  first  spool 
of  film  used  with  it. 

Developotent  may  be  conducted  with  any  approved  formula,  but  wa 
mustreeonuaend  that  contained  in  the  printed  instructions  which  accom- 
pany eadi  packet. 

In  drying,  we  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  any  other  ex- 
pedient than  simply  aospending  the  negative  by  one  or  more  of  its  four 
comers  fromtirdinary  pins.  In  drying,  the  negatives  may  curl  inwards; 
bat  when  dry  simply  roll  them,  film  side  out,  over  any  cylindrical  surface, 
and  then  allow  them  to  remain  for  about  an  hour,  after  which  they  will 
remain  fiat. 

In  damp  climatee,  like  that  of  England,  the  use  of  a  bath  of  glycerine 
to  ensura  fiexibility  is  not  recommended. 

When  not  in  use,  the  films  should  bo  kept  fiat  between  the  leaves  of 
books,  or  in  the  Company's  film-negative  boxea,  which  will  soon  be  nady 
for  sale.  Theae  boxes  will  enable  many  thousands  of  negatives  to  be 
stored  within  a  (remarkably  small  compass,  and  by  a  simple  classificaUon 
any  one  of  the  aariaa  may  be  obtained  withoot  displacing  any  of  the  others. 
The  Company's  factory  in  America,  apeeially  deaigned  for  the  mann- 
faotnra  of  this  film,  is  daily  increasing  ita  ootpnt,  which  at  present  ia  a 
aariooa  task,  as  then  an  tally  35,000  instruments  of  its  production  n- 
qnbiag  aappUaa. 

The  EngUah  Company,  however,  an  poahing  forward  with  all  possible 
speed  their  propoaed  English  taetooieB,  which  will  bt  planned  upon  suoh 
lines  as  will  enson  a  continnoiu  snpply,  while  both  Companies  will  work 
in  entin  harmony  with  each  other  to  prevent  undue  shortage. 

In  dosing,  may  I  say  that  it  is  not  for  one  moment  aisumed  that  the 
•xpariaaoe  of  the  tutore  will  not  be  fully  as  valuable  as  tliat  of  the  past, 
and  that  the  Company  eontinae  to  rely  upon  the  kind  forbearance  of  ita 
friends  to  aid  it  in  determining  the  true  oaose  of  any  alleged  defects,  for 
without  this  informatioa  progress  is  greatly  retarded? 

I  m«y  perhaps  add  that,  in  addreaaing  yoo  this  evening,  I  am  fulfilling 
a  promise  made  long  ainoe  to  yoor  Committee,  and  that  it  is  a  genuine 
plaaaare  tor  me  to  ^ipaar  before  yoa  in  connexion  with  this  subject;  bat 
it  I  have  wearied  yoa  with  a  tadioas  repetition  of  detail,  I  trust  yon  will 
pardon  it,  in  tlie  recollection  that  we  can  only  be  frank,  open,  and  candid 
with  thoaa  whoaa  good  opinion  we  value  most  W.  H.  Walksb. 


8TEBEO8COPI0  PBOTOOBAPHT. 
IA  OsausaakaMea  to  tb«  Dandw  and  Kut  of  Seotlaail  Fbotefimphlo  AnocUUon.] 
Bmaoaoopic  photography  is,  apparently,  about  to  experience  a  period  of 
revival,  and  that  notwithstanding  what  has  been  recently  written  by  Mr. 
ft  lliliaa  Pringle.  One  is  really  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  one 
ooBIS  deliberately  decry  atereoaeopio  work,  and  go  out  of  their  way  to 
adviaa  amatenn  to  eschew  it. 

Let  me  say,  to  Iwgin  with,  that  in  my  humble  opinion  any  comparison 
between  picture  making  with  a  single  camera  and  stereoscopic  work,  if 
not  impossible,  is  a  highly  unprofitable  subject  for  discussion.  The 
objects  and  aims  of  the  two  kinds  of  photographic  art  are  very  different. 
To  hold  tlut  one  is  altogether  better  than  the  other  may  be  excusable  if 
the  holding  is  kept  to  oneself,  but  to  seriotuly  advance  the  idea  of 
inferiority  of  one  or  other  in  photographic  publications  is  to  prove  to 
the  world  that  the  posaaaaor  has  a  squint,  physical  or  mental.  Com- 
parison between  single  camera  work  and  stereoecopio  work  may  be 
likened  to  a  comparison  between,  say.  a  short-focus  symmetrical  lens 
and  a  landscape  lens.  The  field  of  work  of  each  lens  may  overlap,  yet 
they  lie  much  apart,  and  are  both  best  in  their  own  particular  depart- 
ment. The  advantages,  and  particularly  the  natural  beauty  of  stereo- 
scopic work  are  so  apparent,  that  I  am  very  much  surprised  that  any  one 
having  a  photographic  reputation  would  attempt  seriously  to  decry  it. 

According  to  Mr.  Pringle,  art  may  appear  in  the  half  of  a  stereoscopic 
picture.  Mr.  Pringle  doea  not  say  whether  it  is  the  right-hand  half  or 
the  left.  It  is  a  wonderful  admission,  however,  considering  that  stereo- 
scopic work  is  one  of  Mr.  Pringle's  pet  aversions.  Somehow  or  other, 
by  moimting  two  artistic  pictures  on  one  card  the  art  is  diminished,  and 
when  the  doable  picture  is  put  in  a  box  and  looked  at  through  two  lenaea 
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the  art  altogether  disappears.  By  a  lens  or  lenses  in  a  box  the  work  of 
art  is  produced ;  on  looking  through  lenses  in  a  box  at  the  work  of  art 
in  the  box  the  work  of  art  disappears.  There  is  somethins  mystic 
about  this,  after  the  nature  of — and  as  mystical  as — the  motto  of  the 
homceopatbs,  "  Similia  lintilibtut  curantur." 

Is  it  necessary  to  remind  Mr.  Pringlc  that  the  box  with  lenses  is  not 
necessary  to  stereoscopic  impression  ?  so  that  the  wretched  toy  complained 
of  is  at  once  removed.  It  is  possible  in  two  ways,  without  the  aid  of  any 
instrument,  to  get  stereoscopic  impression.  One  way  is  to  cross  the  axis 
of  vision  of  the  eyes,  so  that  the  right  eye  looks  at  the  left  picture  and 
the  left  eye  at  the  right  picture.  To  some  this  process  is  difficult,  but  to 
many,  after  a  few  trials,  it  is  possible  to  get  the  impression  almost  instantly 
upon  looking  at  a  double  picture.  One  may  object  to  this  as  an  unusual 
and  unnatural  way  of  looking  at  pictures,  and  as  temporarily  dis6guring 
to  the  countenance,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment  that 
the  pretty  cousin  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Pringle  could  with  any  feeling  of 
propriety  be  asked  to  cross  the  axis  of  vision  of  her  fair  blue  or  hazel 
eyes  in  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  beauties  of  our  productions.  The 
other  method  is  to  look  at  the  right  picture  with  the  right  eye,  and  the 
left  in  like  manner  with  the  left.  Some  people  can  do  this.  I  personally 
cannot,  and  I  think  it  by  far  the  most  difficult  method  to  most  people. 

Looking  at  the  matter  fairly,  it  is  surely  more  natural  to  look  at  a 
double  pictorial  representation  than  at  a  single.  It  certainly  is  nearest 
nature  to  do  so.  One  picture  for  the  one  eye  and  one  for  the  other  is 
what  we  experience  in  ordinary  vision.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  most  of  us  habitually  look  at  things  with  two  eyes.  It  cannot  be  out 
of  place  to  produce  by  photography  what  is  clearly  intended  that  each 
eye  should  have,  namely,  a  picture  for  itself  as  in  nature. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  making  of  a  picture  with  a  single  camera,  and 
the  looking  at  it  with  two  eyes,  cannot  be  compared  to  the  method  of 
making  two  pictures,  one  for  each  eye,  as  in  nature.  It  is  well  to  settle 
this  question  before  going  further.  Just  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  more 
natural  to  make  one  picture  than  to  make  two  ;  but  that  idea  arises  from 
the  fact  tliat  it  is  in  many  cases  much  more  trouble  to  make  two  pictures 
than  to  make  one.  Where  the  trouble  bf  making  a  double  picture  is  not 
very  great,  there  can  be  no  question  about  the  double  picture  being  every- 
thing that  art  and  nature  could  desire. 

It  is  obvious,  as  regards  art  productions  by  means  of  the  brush,  that 
single  pictures  must  be  the  rule,  but  the  eonditions  making  that  almost 
a  necessity  in  brush  work  does  not  hold  with  the  camera.  It  is  just  here 
that  in  certain  a  measure  the  camera  has  the  advantage ;  it  can  with  a 
minimum  of  trouble  give. a  double  picture.  The  artistic  faculty  having 
been  brought  into  requisition  in  the  choice  of  a  view  or  position  of  sitter, 
the  rest  is  purely  technical  and  mechanical.  It  appears  to  me  that 
amateur  photographers  have  not  quite  risen  to  what  is  within  easy  grasp 
is  the  stereoscope. 

In  the  article  from  which  I  have  quoted  there  occurs  a  sentence  which 
leaves  one  with  the  impression  that  Mr.  Pringle  labours  under  the 
impression  that  binocular  vision — that  is,  vision  giving  the  appearance  of 
aoUdity— requires  that  each  eye  looks  at  the  object  from  a  diilerent  stand- 
point. This,  however,  is  not  necessary,  as  may  very  easily  be  proved. 
One  may  mount  two  prints  from  the  same  negative,  and  such  prints  will 
give  the  appearance  of  solidity  when  viewed  either  by  the  unaided  eye  in 
the  manner  already  mentioned,  or  through  the  stereoscope.  If  one  con- 
siders the  construction  of  the  binocular  microscope  it  is  at  once  apparent 
that  the  appearance  of  solidity  or  stereoscopic  impression  does  not  rest  on 
the  fact  of  each  eye  having  a  different  picture  for  itself.  To  enjoy  stereo- 
scopic impression  it  is  necessary  that  each  eye  have  a  picture  for  itself, 
but  not  necessarily  from  a  different  standpoint. 

Ab  effect  inferior  to,  but  much  resembling  binocular  vision  may  be  had 
with  one  eye.  How  often  does  one  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  picture  try  the 
little  hole  trick  so  dishked  by  Mr.  Pringle  ?  This  little  hole  trick  is 
simply  tlie  result  of  an  instinctive  desire  to  have  a  picture  for  au  eye. 
The  impression  of  surface  must  always  obtrude  when  one  looks  with  both 
eyes  at  a  picture.  The  wonderful  effect  produced  by  looking  at  a  picture 
with  one  eye  is  virtually  caused  by  the  partial  suppression  of  surface. 
One  eye  is  amply  sufficient  for  seeing  the  picture,  but  one  eye  has  not  the 
power  of  localising  tlie  surface  of  the  picture,  and,  of  course,  is  more 
easily  led  away  by  the  devices  of  the  artist  for  giving  the  effect  of  per- 
spective. That  one  eye  has  a  very  defective  power  towards  localising  may 
be  proved  by  shutting  one  eye  and  with  the  other  trying  to  bring  the  fore- 
finger down  pretty  quickly  on  some  spot  previously  arranged. 
0A8  all  have  seen,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  certain  stereoscopic  effect  with 
one  eye.  We  might  call  this  negative  stereoscopic  effect,  or  an  approach 
to  the  effect  of  binocular  vision.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  sunple 
device  of  suppressing  the  surface. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  true  perception  of  solidity  may  be  obtained 


by  looking  at  two  duplicate  pictures,  and  have  given  other  instances  of 
stereoscopic  perception  without  (he  necessity  of  looking  round  the  comer, 
as  Mr.  Pringle  puts  it.  In  what,  then,  does  stereoscopic  vision  consist  ? 
That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  We  know  the  conditions,  or 
some  of  the  conditions,  under  which  we  have  such  vision,  and  can  only 
say  it  is  the  natural  state  of  matters  set  up  in  the  brain  itself  by  the 
combination  of  two  distinct  impressions.  When  we  look  at  a  stereoscopic 
photograph  we  become  aware  that  we  are  imitating  nature,  we  feel  we 
have  a  near  approach  to  natural  vision.  By  the  well-known  device  of 
taking  two  pictures  a  little  distance  apart  we  take  another  step  forward. 
In  viewing  such  pictures  we  become  aware  of  very  perfect  stereoscopic 
impression.     There  is  greater  solidness  and  relief. 

I  can  only  speak  to  my  own  impressions,  and  I  say  that  a  good  stereo- 
scopic view  gives  me  very  great  satisfaction  indeed.  Mr.  Pringle  says 
that  stereoscopic  impressions  are  only  fit  to  amuse  children  or  savages  a 
few  times.  It  is  a  long  time  since  Mr.  Pringle  looked  through  a  stereo- 
scope. If  progress  lias  been  continuous,  one  is  awed  in  contemplating 
the  height  of  civilisation  to  which  he  must  have  arrived  at  this  moment. 
Compare  this  condition  with  the  deplorable  state  which  still  permits  of 
continued  enjoyment  of  the  stereoscope. 

One  might  be  tempted  to  think,  having  two  pictures  photographed  at 
about  the  average  distance  of  the  eyes  apart,  that  hardly  any  difference 
would  be  observable'  between  nature  and  the  delightful  representation  as 
seen  in  the  stereoscope,  yet  there  is  considerable  difference.  In  looking 
at  nature  the  eye  has  to  adjust  itself  in  focus  for  the]  near  and  the  far- 
away objects.  Every  photographer  knows  that  while  photographing  a 
near  object  the  back  of  the  camera  has  to  be  drawn  out  further  than  in 
the  case  of  a  far-away  object.  Some  have  gone  the  length  of  maintaining 
that  our  knowledge  of  distance  when  looking  at  a  view  is  mainly  due  to 
the  brains  interpreting  the  continuous  stream  of  telegrams  intimating  the 
various  focussings  of  tlie  eye.  That,  however,  will  hardly  hold  good,  as 
in  a  stereoscopic  picture  all  the  focussing  is  already  accomplished.  The 
picture  being  really  on  the  flat  the  eye  has  no  focussing  to  do. 

Any  one  possessed  of  a  stereoscopic  picture  of  some  place  to  which  they 
can  get  access  may  easily  carry  out  an  experiment  on  this  point.  Com- 
paring their  impressions  of  nature  with  the  impressions  as  derived  from 
the  stereoscope,  one  quickly  finds  that  the  action  of  the  eyes  is  decidedly 
different  in  each  case.  In  looking  at  nature  the  eye  has  work  to  do  and 
feels  the  distance,  so  to  speak,  between  each  object.  No  such  action  takes 
place  in  the  stereoscope. 

But  one  may  explain  stereoscopic  vision  to  their  heart's  content,  and, 
after  all,  there  remains  the  element  of  the  wonderful  in  it.  We  confess  to 
as  much  of  the  child  or  savage  as  to  permit  of  a  feeling  of  wonder  at  the 
possibility  of  combining  two  impressions  by  the  mechanism  of  the  brain 
itself.  It  appears  to  me  there  is  something  so  many-sided  about  this  fact 
as  to  indicate  its  being  a  fruitful  starting  point  for  many  investigations — 
anatomical,  physiological,  psychological,  and  metaphysical.  It  at  least 
permits  of  a  slight  insight  into  the  working  of  the  occult  mechanism 
which  lies  between  tlie  action  of  the  eye  and  the  final  translation  of  the 
eye's  messages  to  our  consciousness. 

In  conclusion, — Is  stereoscopic  work  suitable  for  the  amateur  ?  I  ven- 
ture to  say  it  is  eminently  suitable.  While  it  allows  of  the  exercise  of  as 
high  art  as  any  other  branch  of  photography,  it  gives  an  undoubted 
helping  hand  to  the  worker  who  does  not  aim  high,  who  may  work  under 
circumstances  where  high  photographic  art  can  hardly  be  looked  for.  In 
shorter  language,  its  range  is  wider,  and  it  gives  hope  of  more  return  for 
labour.  Tlie  amateur  rank  and  file  do  not  aim  at  large  work.  The  con- 
veniences necessary  for  large  work  are  not  to  be  lightly  estimated  by  any 
one  limited  in  oue  way  or  other  by  space,  time,  or  cash ;  and  one  or  other 
of  these  things,  in  the  case  of  three  out  of  four  amateurs,  comes  in  to 
limit  his  effort.  I  shall  state  the  advantages  of  a  stereoscopic  outfit  from 
the  amateur's  point  of  view : — 

(1)  Compactness  of  apparatus.  (2)  Great  certainty  of  producing  a 
pleasure-giving  result  under  disadvantageous  circumstances.  (3)  Suit- 
ability for  iiroduction  of  lantern  slides  directly.  (4)  Suitability  of 
apparatus  for  taking  single  pictures  of  artistic  proportions,  and  large 
enough  for  most  amateurs.  G.  D.  Macdoug.^ld. 


FOUR  DIFFERENT  PRINTING  PROCESSES  SUITABLE  FOR 

COPYING  TRACINGS. 

[A  Communication  to  the  Newciistk--on-Tynt'  untl  Northern  Counties'  Photopmphic 
Athociiition.] 

I  WILL  briefly  describe  four  different  processes  by  which  an  exact  copy  of 

a  drawing  on  tracing  paper  can  be  made.    First : — • 

Culas's  Process,  wliicli  gives  a  black  line  on  a  white  ground,  is  now  greatly 

in  use  for  copying  tracings ;  it  prints  quickly,  and  is  very  simple  to  work. 


Fabrao^  -U  ^^ 
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The  exporar*  nagta  from  five  to  ten  minates  in  the  ranlight,  and  from 
tVMity  to  forty  mioate*  io  the  iha.d«.  I  find  tbe  bc«t  reaolts  are  got  on  a 
brifbt  day,  and  printing  in  tbe  itMBgMt  light  I  bare  reiy  often  to 
nteM  U^  drawings  made  oo  je&ov  tracing  paper  to  a  amall  scale  to 
tnaaier  Io  a  alotia  for  litbographie  puipoeei.  and  aae  this  proeeu  to  get 
•  aMin  wOahle  eopy  to  pliotograph  (mm.  To  make  a  print,  70a  pat  the 
tracing  (ace  downward*  in  the  printing  frame,  and  plaee  the  lenaitiTe 
paper  on  the  top  of  it,  then  a  piece  of  thick  felt,  and  then  the  baekn,  and 
pot  •  good  preaanre  on  by  mean*  of  aenwe,  which  are  mach  better  than 
■pfiDgi,  aa  70U  are  able  to  get  a  mot*  eren  ptvuare.  To  ascertain  if 
WttUtatij  printed,  lift  np  one  eoner,  and  if  the  greenish-yellow  tint  has 
tlMIHHWieil.  except  where  eoreied  by  tbe  lines,  it  shoald  be  taken  out 
tmi  imuMneJ  faoe  npwarda  in  a  bath  eompoeed  of  gallic  aoad,  twenty 
p«ti;  aleolMl  (metbylaled),  aOO  parte;  and  water,  1000  parts;  and 
Wnain  (or  aboat  three  minotes;  at  end  of  time  the  lines  will  be  np 
■troDg  and  black  ;  it  sboold  then  be  tbofoughly  washed  in  running  water 
for  a  qoartar  of  an  hoar,  and  snrfaoa  robbed  with  soft  sponge;  then 
taken  out  and  bang  ap  to  dry.  Tbe  following  will  be  fooad  a  good 
foraola  tor  sensitising  tbe  paper  :— 

Water SOOpwto. 

Odaiiaa   10    „ 

FMehloride  of  ir«a ^ 90     „ 

Twtarieaeid   „ 10     „ 

PersoJphate  o<  sine 10     „ 

Apply  this  by  means  of  either  a  broad,  flat,  camel-hair  brush  or  a  fine 
■ponge  to  a  hard,  well-sixed  paper,  than  hang  up  to  dry  in  a  dark  room. 
To  orer-axpoae  a  print  meam  loaiag  dia  Unas,  and  nnder-expoeore  giree  a 
T«ty  dirty  neotral  tint  groand  awl  vety  hint  lines. 

PtUtU't  Proet—.—thiM  is  the  beet  praoMi  I  know  of  for  copying  tracings, 
it  baiag  moeh  qaieker  than  tnf  other,  and  giring  a  brighter  reeolt, 
^hmtg^  tbare  ia  more  troabie  in  finishing  the  print,  as  it  raqoires 
doealoping  oa  a  latarstad  lolatioa  ot  yellow  praeeiate  of  potash.  The 
print  nnst  be  allowed  to  remain  (or  halt  a  minale,  then  lifted  oot  of  bath, 
and  hong  np  I7  means  ol  American  clipa  nntil  the  lines  hare  dereloped 
up  to  a  etroog  dark  bloe ;  thea  immadiolely  lay  face  down  in  a  tray  of 
water  io  stop  the  aetioo  o(  tbe  itftkipm,  and  by  means  of  an  indiambber 
pipe  spiaah  waiar  00  the  back  ot  print  It  most  then  be  plaoed,  and  eom- 
pletely  coveted,  in  a  bath  eompoeed  M  one  part  hydroehlorie  acid  to  ten 
ot  water  for  five  miaotea;  aow  laka  oat  and  well  vaeb  ttta  enrfaea,  and 
rub  with  brand  camel-hair  fatarii  to  imiori  the  looaa  bfam  aadiaMBi  that 
woold  otharviee  remain ;  alter  again  tinaing,  bang  ap  to  dry,  and  the 
reeolt  will  be  a  beantifnl  eleaa  white  graoad  with  ctroag  bine  Unea. 

Ftm-rrufUU  Pne«m  gisaa  a  white  Una  00  a  bloe  grooad,  bat  is  not  so 
soitabla  far  copying  traciaga— <1)  bimnii  yoa  cannot  very  well  alter  any- 
thing CB  the  print,  and  (S)  a  michinlail  or  arohiiactoial  drawing  cannot 
be  tinted  as  in  the  other  prneemaa  paarioaaly  deaeribed,  althoogh  it  is  a 
rhcap  and  rapid  method  ol  priatiag  bom  aegatiree  o(  drawings  giring  a 
bta«  Uae  CB  a  white  groand,  the  expoaare  ooly  taking  from  Htc  to  ten 
winillai  ia  a  good  light.  Tbe  grant  •Araatage  is,  the  prints  require 
neither  tooiag  aor  fixing ;  all  that  ii  needed  is  to  wash  in  a  plentiful 
aappiy  ol  eleaa  water  iwtil  the  liaea  ara  dark  and  groand  perfectly  white. 
Or  if  a  copy  flam  a  traeiag,  tbe  liaea  iboold  be  qnite  white  and  ground  a 
good  dark  bloe. 

Means.  Haldea,  o(  XaDdiaatar,  aoppllas  a  paper  which  gives  a  similar 
rcaalt  to  PaHeta'a,  and  only  reqoiree  to  be  immrrsed  in  one  bath  containing 
red  and  yellow  pmaaiate  o(  potash,  aad  then  rinsing  in  dean  water.  I 
have  not  baaa  iMe^  give  this  paper  a  (air  trial  since  it  was  introduced  to 
ma,  bnt  have  made  ooe  or  two  very  (air  prints.  J.  B.  Ooou>. 

♦— 

jTorcign  llotcs  anli  jflctou. 

Bon  brentcatecliine  and  pyroeateehine  seem  to  have  found  enthusiastic 
floppartars  acroee  the  Cbanaal.  Altboogb,  admittedly,  dear,  the  former 
of  ttMoa  devdopen  is  strong^  neoMBMded  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
HutltliM  dt  U  SoeiM  Pttotogrm^^qmt,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  in 
praetice  it  eomee  cheap  enough,  aa  ooa  gramme  of  brsnieateehine  sofHees 
to  develop  130-1S4)  plates.  This  divalofsi  is  specially  suitable  (or  toning, 
ss  it  takee  np  bnt  very  little  space.  For  this  porpoea  tlia  DuUttin  recom. 
maada  tbe  following  :— 

Boumov  A. 

BreBMatcehine  1  gramme. 

Water  100  cc. 

SoLCTioa  B. 

Soda    20gtmmmea. 

Water 100  c.c 


For  developing,  one  c.c.  of  K  with  ten  c.c.  of  B,  and  add  sixty  to 
eighty  cc.  of  water.  This  developer  is  stated  to  possess  the  following 
advantages :— 1.  It  gives  negatives  of  excellent  tone.  2.  The  plates  never 
cloud.  3.  Acts  quickly,  even  at  low  temperatures.  4.  Does  not  dirty  the 
fingers.  5.  Is  cheap.  6.  The  various  sabstanoea  are  easily  soluble,  which 
permits  of  the  solations  being  prepared  with  rapidity. 


To  judge  from  the  following  delightful  stoty,  given  in  Liesegong's  Photo* 
pniphuchfs  Arrhir.  photography  would  seem  to  be  regarded  by  youthful 
Germany  somewhat  in  the  light  of  a  touchstone  for  the  tender  passion  : 
— A  clergyman's  aeven-year-«ld  daughter  is  looking  at  the  well-known 
print  of  Jacob  and  Baebel  at  tbe  well.  "  There,  papa ! "  she  exclaims, 
••  one  can  eaailv  see  that  Jacob  was  fonder  of  Rachel  than  Leah,  or  be 
wouldn't  have  been  photographfd  with  Rachel ! " 


A  Soctrrr  entitled  the  Union  Pliotosraphiqae  has  recently  been  established 
in  France,  the  meeting  o(  the  (banders  havinp  been  he"ld  last  month  at 
the  premiees  of  Means.  Braan  *  Ca  The  object  of  the  Association  is  to 
supply  a  means  et  matoal  insurance  against  accident,  illness,  *c.,  similar 
to  that  afforded  by  ordinary  friendly  societies  in  tliis  country,  to  all  photo- 
graphers who  beoomc  members.  The  Committee  of  organization  includes 
the  namea o(  Meaert.  Andonin,  Balsgny.  Berthund,  Brann,  Block,  Michelct, 
Nadar,  aad  Qaathier-ViUara.  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Lion  Vidal. 
Btapa  have  already  been  taken  to  render  the  new  society  as  extensive  as 
pooaiblc.  We  vaature  to  wish  it  a  prosperoos  future,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  iu  existence  will  be  fraught  with  benefit  for  our  colleagues  across 
the  Channel. 

Sosca  rather  amnring  experiences  are  supplied  to  the  Phologntphitehe 
CorrrtfOhdeiu  by  Herr  W.  Linde,  who  has  recently  esUblished  himself  as 
portrait  photographer  in  Cairo.  It  would  appear  from  his  experience  that 
the  apprrdation  ot  nhotography  requires  a  preliminary  period  of  develop- 
ment (no  pun  inlonded)  and  cultivation  like  that  of  other  arts,  and  that 
the  menu,  or  even  iatatpratation  of  a  portrait  are  by  no  means  evident 
to  the  "  natural  man."  The  Arabs  appear  to  have  flocked  in  large  nam- 
bers  U>  be  photographed,  hot  when  shown  the  ratalting  proofs,  generally 
proceeded  to  admire  them  apside  down,  nntil  shown  by  Herr  Linde  whicii 
was  the  proper  positioa.  We  hope  no  disparagement  of  Herr  Linde's 
technical  ability  u  implied  hereby  ;  as  he  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Eder  this  is 
hardly  likely.  It  also  appeara  that  the  Araba  like  to  be  printe<l  as  light 
as  poeaible,  so  as  to  leetmhle  Eoropeans.  To  effect  this  Ucrr  Linde  has 
to  cover  the  (aces  while  printing.  It  thns  seems  that  port  of  his  Cairo 
bnsineaa  consists,  if  not  in  washing  blackamoors  white,  at  any  rate  in 
photographing  them  white. 


Do.  EiJiSB  relates  an  interesting  instance  of  the  judicial  application  of 
photography  in  the  case  of  a  manuscript  which  hod  been  rendered  illegible 
by  ink  poured  over  it.  The  document  was  pbotograpbed  in  the  Lehraii- 
flail,  and  after  varioos  trials  regarding  the  proper  penod  of  exposure,  very 
good  results  were  obtained.  An  erytbrosine  silver  plate  properly  exposed 
by  gasligbt,and  developed  by  pvro-soda  developer,  with  addition  of  bromide 
of  potash,  showed  tbe  hidden  characters  with  considerable  clesmeBs,  photo- 
graphy being  thas  enabled  to  supply  important  evidence,  which,  bnt  for 
lU  aid,  would  not  have  been  forthcoming. 


hamaquta  reeommeads  the  following  developer  for  instantaneous  plates : 

— i'  Py™ W  grammes. 

Bromide  of  ommoniom   1,5        „ 

Distilled  water  240        „ 

Nitric  add 3  drops. 

B.  Solution  of  ammonia  80e.c. 

Water 210  „ 

C.  Dilate  30  e.e.  o(  A  with  COO  cc.  of  water. 

D.  Dilute  30  &e.  of  B  with  450  c.c.  of  water. 

To  develop,  take  equal  parte  of  C  and  D,  bat  pour  D  over  tbe  plate  first. 

♦ 

®ur  lEDitorial  Sable. 


.\MATKUR  PHOTOOnAI'ItKR  I'niZE  I'ICTCIIES. — No.  1. 
(LimdOB  I  Hassu.,  Watsos,  *  Tissr,  Limited.) 
Fi\Tt  photographs  by  Alex.  K-'iphley,  together  with  an  essay  on 
photography  as  a  n-creation,  by  the  artist,  form  the  contents  nf'thiH 
tirst  number  <if  an  excellent  hnlf-a-crown's  worth.  From  an  ndver- 
tisement  of  W'aterlow  k  Son's  we  learn  that  the  prints  nro  \\'ood- 
burytypes  bjr  this  firm.  I'ictorially  speakin;!^,  the  beat  of  the  fivH 
photographs  is  Who»  Coming?  representing  three  girls  gosriping  in  a 
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country  lane  and  becoming  aware  of  the  approach  of  some  ones,  who 
turn  out  to  be  their  little  brothers.  The  other  pictures  are  Times  in 
Bad  (a  flower-rirl  sitting  in  a  doorway  lamenting  her  bad  luck),  A 
Thorn  in  the  loot  (boy  with  foot  on  his  knee),  See-Saw,  and  Gee-Uii 
(children  at  play).  In  his  essay  Mr.  Keighley  recommends  photo- 
graphers to  study  drawing  and  the  principles  of  art.  It  is  not  wise, 
he  says,  for  the  photographer,  any  more  than  for  the  art  student,  to 
ignore  the  thought  and  experience  of  men  whose  genius  and  skill  the 
world  has  acknowledged — men  whose  whole  lives  have  been  devoted 
to  the  study  of  nature  and  its  meaas  of  representation  within  the 
limits  of  art. 
It  is  well  printed  in  large  bold  type. 


ThK  CaNTILEVEK  EnLABGING  ArPARAIUS. 
(By  WiLLua  Hche,  1,  Lothian-stroet,  Edinburgh.) 
Pbbvious  to  having  seen  this  instrument  we  had  been  made  aware  of 
certain  advantages  it  possessed  by  friends  whose  competence  to  judge 
we  could  not  dare  otherwise  than  to  fully  admit,  more  especially  as 
their  judgment  was  based  upon  what  they  had  achieved  as  actual 
possessors  of  the  "  Cantilever. '  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  estimate 
the  value  of  such  information. 

Being  very  strongly  made,  the  apparatus  is  suitable  for  workshop 
or  atelier  use,  but  naving  a  somewhat  elegant  appearance,  and  con- 
structed in  the  main  of  mahogany  French  polished,  it  is  very  far  from 
l)eing  out  of  place  on  the  parlour  table. 

_  with  the  aid  of  the  adjoining  cut  we  shall  give  a  'detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  instrument,  making  critical  remarks  as  we  go  along. 


First,  as  regards  the  illumination :  and  harking  back  a  few  years, 
it  may  be  remembered  that  at  the  first  Conference  of  the  Camera  Club 
in  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  February  1887,  we  read  a  paper  on  amateur 
enlar^ng,  in  which  we  recommended  the  flames  of  two  fishtail  gas 
burners,  separated  nearly  an  inch  apart,  and  placed  ^at  side  towards 
the  condensers,  as  an  effective  means  of  illumination.  Even  when 
enriched  by  a  hydrocarbon,  one  flame  will  scarcely  answer,  as  it  is 
still  thin  and  poor,  but  when  backed  by  a  second  one  it  answers  well. 
Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Cantilever,  has  adopted  this  principle  of  illumination, 
but  carries  it  into  practice  in  a  different  and  more  convenient  way, 
namely,  by  having  a  petroleum  with  two  burners  of  the  duplex  type, 
which  emit  a  combined  flame  that  is  dense  and  powerful.  This  lamp 
is  enclosed  in  an  iron  casing  fitted  with  conveniences  for  examinino- 
and  regulating  the  flames,  and  the  light  is  transmitted  to  the  con" 
densers  through  a  metallic  cone.  The  whole  is  so  arranged  that  the 
lamp,  with  the  cone,  may  at  any  moment  be  lifted  off  and  replaced 
without  the  possibility  of  its  going  out  of  centring.  This,  we  think, 
is  a  very  valuable  feature  in  its  construction.  The  condensers  are  five 
inches  in  diameter,  the  special  instrument  now  being  described  having 
been  constructed  for  enlarging  from  quarter-plates. 

The  object  glass  is  supported  on  a  stout  front,  which,  in  turn,  is 
affixed  to  a  pair  of  strong,  parallel,  tubular  bars  for  rough  focussing, 
and  which  permit  of  any  degree  of  extension  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  the  lens,  which,  in  the  instrument  before  us,  is  one  of  the  Petzval 
portrait  combinations  fitted  with  rack  and  pinion.  I5ut  even  if  there 
were  no  adjustment  power  in  the  lens  itself  a  fine  quick-acting  screw 
adjustment  is  provided,  so  that  between  it  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
parallel  bars  on  the  other,  the  most  delicate  focussing  can  be  effected 
with  any  lens. 

The  bellows  bodv  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  capable  of  being  lifted 
off,  thus  leaving  a  large  space  in  which  prisms,  tanks,  or  anything  else 
can  be  placed  for  experimental  purposes. 

For  the  a\yeciB.\  end  for  which  it  is  made  the  Cantilever  will  make 
friends  everywhere,  on  account  not  alone  of  its  efiiciency  as  an  enlarging 
instrument,  but  also  for  its  compactness  and  the  ease  with  which  its 
services  can  at  any  moment  be  brought  into  requisition.  This  one  is 
also  fitted  with  the  limelight,  and  all  that  has  been  said  respecting 
the  mechanism  of  the  oil  lamp  applies  to  it  also. 


Finding  the  duplex  burner  gave  such  a  well  and  evenly  lighted  disc,, 
we  were  led  to  try  the  Cantilever  as  an  ordinary  optical  lantern,  and 
find,  as  we  anticipated,  that  it  answers  the  purpose  very  well  indeed 
for  parlour  purposes,  or  when  too  large  a  disc  is  not  demanded  to  be^ 
filled.  The  fitting  and  centring  throughout  has  been  very  carefully 
done,  and  hence  we  cannot  refrain  from  welcoming  it  as  a  useful 
addition  to  the  appliances  of  the  photographer. 


Sun  Abtists. 

(London :  Eegah  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.) 

The  second  number  of  this  quarterly  is  devoted  to  Mr.  H.  P, 
Robinson,  four  photogravures  of  his  best-known  works  being  given. 
These  are  Carottinff  (known  to  our  readers  from  a  full-page  engraving 
we  lately  gave),  A  Mem/  Tale  (probably  the  best  picture  ever  pro- 
duced by  this  artist),  Daivn  and  Sunset  (a  group  comprising  extreme 
youth  and  old  age),  and  When  the  Day's  Work  is  Done  (an  elderly 
man  in  smock  frock  poring  over  a  large  book,  presumably  a  Bible), 
These  are  all  considerably  reduced  in  size  from  that  of  the  originals, 
and  all  form  excellent  pictures,  altliough  scarcely  so  well  printed  as 
we  should  have  hked  to  see  them  or  as  we  have  seen  some  others  by 
the  same  printers.  The  text,  written  by  Mr.  Pringle,  gives  an 
interesting  outline  of  Mr.  Robinson's  pictorial  labours.  The  general 
get-up  and  style  of  Sun  Artists  is  worthy  of  the  publishers. 


"  AtrrocBAT  "  Magnesium  Powdeb  Flask. 

This  flask,  which  is  introduced  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  George  S. 
Martin,  Bream's-buildings,  Chancery-lane,  is  similar  to  the  pistol 
gunpowder  flask  of  the  boyish  days  of  those  who  were  the  fortunate 
possessors  of  that  small  firearm.  Its  nozzle  is  regulated  to  hold  five 
gi-ains  of  magnesium  powder,  which  nozzle  is  filled  by  capping  it  with 
the  finger  point,  pressing  back  the  trigger,  and  inverting  the  flask.  It 
contains  fifty  charges,  and  will  be  found  handy. 


RECENT   PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  2122. — "Improved  Means  of  Attaching  and  Securing  Caps  or  Liils  ta 
Photographic  or  other  Lenses."    W.  Bentley,  M.  H.  Smith,  and  F.  Walsh. 
—Dated  Februari/  10,  1890. 

No.  2124. — "Improvements  in  Magic  Lanterns."  A.  E.  Lewis. — Dateti 
February  10,  1890. 

No.  2178. — "  Improvements  in  the  Decoration  of  Looking  Glass  hy  the  Aid 
of  Photography."    S.  Gursky  and  C.  P.  S.mai.1. — Dated  February  11,  1890. 

No.  2260.— "  Photographic  Cameras."  J.  Marttn. — Dated  F^niary  12, 
1890. 

No.  2425.— "AnJImproved  Photographic  Shutter."  F.  Gkuxts.— Dated 
February  14,  1890. 

No.  2484.— "An  Apparatus  for  Producing  a  Flash  of  Artificial  Light"  J. 
Martyn. — Dated  Febnmry  15,  1890. 

No.  2485. — "  An  Apparatus  for  Holding  during  Development  and  otherwise 
Manipulating  Photographic  Negatives  and  Positives."  W.  H.  Hcmphbies  and 
E.  A.  SlTSQ.— Dated  February  15,  1890. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED, 
1889. 
No.  4716. — "Cameras."    Communicated  by  Pusset.    Johnson. — Price  8cZ. 
No.  5207.— "Photographic  Pictures."    Andresen.— Price  6d. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  PHOTOGUArnic  Lenses. 

No.  1261.    Hugh  Blackwood,  Sidney  Cottage,  Beckenham,  Kent.— 

January  18,  1890. 

In  order  to  take  portraits  or  views  by  photography  in  a  proper  and  effective 

manner,  the  essential  points  to  be  attained  are  :  The  optiou  of  rapidity,  widtli 

of  angle,  combined  with  flatness  of  field,  clearness  of  detinition,  and  depth  of 

focus  (or  field),  with  a  comparatively  large  stop  (or  wide  orifice). 

It  has,  however,  hitherto  proved  exceedingly  difficult  to  satisfactorily  attain 
all  these  points  in  one  lens ;  an  improvement  has  been  effected  on  one  point, 
with  a  more  or  less  contriuy  effect  upon  another  point. 

Even  the  lenses  of  Dallmeyer,  lioss,  Voigtliiuder,  and  other  well-kno%vn 
makers,  which  have  been  produced  with  the  object  of  obviating  these  defects, 
have  not  entirely  done  so,  but  the  improvement  is  so  great  that  these  lenses 
,ire  much  sought  after,  notwithstanding  the  great  cost  of  the  same ;  and  at  this 
very  heavy  expense  (with  added  weight  when  travelling)  different  lenses  have 
to  be  used,  and  have  hitherto  had  to  be  purchased  separately  from  these 
makers  for  the  various  subjects  to  be  photogi-aphed.  Thus,  for  instantaneous 
ami  general  outdoor  work  a  comparatively  n.-irrow-angle  lens  is  used,  whilst 
for  indoor  work  and  confined  situations  a  wide-angle  lens  is  required,  and  for 
indoor  portraits  a  portrait  lens. 
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Now  tlM  object  of  mjr  innntioa  is  to  entire]  j  oTcrcome  the  difficulties  abore 
nMBtiooad  by  eiafl*  neuM,  at  m  omU  eoet 

la  aiTjiaf  oat  my  invcatiaii,  I  mmyloj  an  extn  leui,  which  I  nUce  jiut  in 
froot  of  the  wmr  lent,  or  it  nay  be  Inwrtail  in  the  etop  itwlf,  different  size* 
«ad  atraagtlM  bdag  thoi  optiooaL 

Tbia  aitim  laia  l^  |»»fcwiM«  cuasiito  of  •  Mconwx  aad  a  Weonaawy  which 


Barb., 


■tad  MfiSIr 


with  a  naaU  air 


pnfcr  tho  lattv  iiiiJiiBiat.  aa  I  eaa  thwabr  (ataatitato  toroM  or  both  a 
■liiaitai  or  weaker  glaaa,  aeoording  to  tbo  aflaet  it  is  deaiied  to  prodnce,  as  by 
tho  additioa  of  stnogar  bteoarez  Imaaa  tke  focal  length  may  be  slKHteaeil 
dowB  to  sack  aa  ostcat  that  the  aeaaitiaed  plaiB  may  aloMiat  tooiefa  the  Icaa. 

TW  glMns  wUdi  I  employ  tor  my  extra  leas  an  ordinary  eye  glaaaee  that 
^aa  be  parAand  Ibr  a  email  anm  almoet  aajwbefe. 

Tbo  atna>Ui  oTglaw  which  I  And  most  salteble  nriea  ftom  Na  5  to  Ko.  16 
(TiMih  aamMnJ^  aeeoniing  to  tho  dees  of  laaa  to  be  need;  thus,  for  a  whole- 

7or8  are 

iNo&  5  to 

inarrow- 

•aid*  Bom  or  alber  maker's  aaiiiia  aigli  laaa  ia  eoBTerted  into  a  wide  angle, 
wUal  a  DaOaMVW  or  ethm  amkar's  wMewgle  leai  may  be  eoorerted  into  a 
■anew  aaglaaf  aay  raiahm!  dapn  br  aaMitatioa  of  a  stronger  Ueoocsre. 
Ako^  jfohlmte  at  a  graat  distaMa  «•  to  b*  pkotocraphed  (say,  bom  the  top 
«r  a  hOIL  fhiMm  of  laid  aad  dntt  af  ftna  irnVk  a  large  stop  or  oriUco 
laabHagTartaataiiriiT  eMa)  wffl  ba  attataad.  A  VoictUadcr  or  other 
paitoail  leas  liiaemH  by  additiMi  of  vr  lea*  applicable  for  all  kaowo 
Ika  food  qaalltiai  uiettoaily  saerifceil,  to  get  the   greatest 


paeaibia  n|dd^ 
l"iLo  tad  tkat  wUbt  wUk'tha 


Wmilaili,  any  ordinary  km  with  addition 
iacTMasdly  aflUaat  mr  purpoeos  of  enUrnmeut. 

of  Pallawyw.  Boas,  UBiaatsr, 


»  wiipi    wwM  ■■■  mmmmm  w«   miniiHisjOTi  iiiMi^    AflHmvwvTf  and 

■ak«L  mr  wlaiitattna  fwdatea  gnaUy  Imprared  iwalts,  it 
aad  elbsr  laaaaa  aela  aa  a  detwitlee  ia  eaee  each  glenn  are 
badly  poind  or  the  leaees  be  of  poor  auuciaal  definition,  thoogh  at  the  name 
time  it  araaHeaHy  nawrae  this  ilefeet,  aa  tt  pcruiiu  ot  the  lew  being  stopped 
teiimaiimatbe  del irt,  bat  wlft  a Imyr  stop  tbaa  coald  ba  otlHrwiee 


dovatoi 


tk«  wllh  May  amaiMi  kaaaa,  bv  the  1 


of  oaa 


faieoatu  Am  of  Ko.  8  stre^  I  obtata  nptdify  (Aarteasd  bed  Isi^). 
wtdlhafai«la,clswdi«aitioa,aBd  latasn  ofnieUC  bat  ia  moat  eaaaa  I  prebr 
te  MM  tb>  cobummmI  Ins. 

HmOiriy.wlikaa  additioa  of  oaa  Ko.  I  ar  S  ahoit^i^  eye  glaaa  fauerted 
ia  tke  stop,  aa  owUaaiy  qaarter-plate  portnil  leae  will  eoeer  a  three^oarter 
«r  7x6  pbU  al  tka  saam  fscal  ISMlb  (elt,,  alx  and  a  half  inches)  as  beHDcc 
witb  a  bilge  (meea-aigbths  of  aa  iaab)  itoh  yet  with  flatoea  of  ftcid  and  driith 
of  foeaL  ar  a  OaOmarer  ic  baby  leaa  wiUeeeer  from  a  wbole-plate  to  a  13  x  10 
plate  wllb  a  ha|ar  onfloa  tbaa  at  pnaeat,  aad  attaiaiag  iaoeaaad  raptdity  and 


a  dlapkr^m  will  be  plaoal  batweea  the  extra  lena  and  the  tear 


on  lUa  patmt  «tn  ba  food  moag  on 


MlUaat 

Inallcasi 
lens  in  tbo 

[SOOM 
Ei>.] 


iMTBtwiiima  a  PaotwiaArHic  CAvnua, 
KOL  iTlt-jAUmt  YAna  Jonraos.  47,  Uacalas  taa-datK  Xiddleaex.- 
/•aaaryS,  UW. 
AMbBfi 
ai 


■d  pkalaBaaMa  camani 
iiiifililfTin    I'll  If 


paAed  toMHa  tba  Boat  by  a 
mm  eaek  oikar  by  platsa  of  efaodto  ar 
by  tke  ibmalmls  eaaployed  la  tkodasd 
iaihaiatmioraftha 
rbytko 


ib«  ta  Ikia  iaveatioa  b  pnrided  witk 
plalea  wblak  an  capable  of  beiac 
ma  aaaahive  plaiaa  an  arpanted 
■mtarial  aot  liabb  to  bo  aflbetail 
■f  piBram,  wUek  may  ba  parfann*<i 
laanv  aiBlaiaad.    Tba  pWaa  an  ptaaaad 
of  tke  aprtK  aad  a  MdUoawcrklag  baattabia  gaUes, 
ilM  whkoot  tacMaiiw  or  tiHiag  tkom,  may  be  in- 
back  is  drawn  out  so  as 


aoaatopasbiorwaidtka  plalia  witkoot  tacMaiw  or 

tenoaed  batweaa  tke  pialaa  aad  the  spriM  at  tke  haci 

faAatfstkamniiiaiwitk  Blatee.«  dMe  at  the 


iolmior  of  tka  m^riaa  aa  tkat  tke  pbtaa  aaa 
mamifiai  la  «deaad  by  wtaralH  tke  aUdea  ta  thrireriglaal  poAloa.  When 
apletahaabaaa  exposed  It  is  |«ahad  by  meaw  of  a  daxibUallde  or  cnrtain 
into  a  Ugbt-tigbt  bag  aadmaatk  tbo  n^ailaa  The  i>laU  can  thee  be  passed 
thnagh  aa  opaaiaa  la  tho  bsrmaerteftke  badt  iato  a  dirii  ea  tka  bottom 
«f  the  amaara,  tavUak  it  caa  ba  daeaioBad.  tke  Moome  bai^  WBlebad  tbm«h 
asopaaiagaeemadwttbrBbyglmabitbalapoftkaaamara.  Tbo  latarior  of 
tke  eameta  ia  ligkled  doing  tUa  opantiaa  by  meaaa  of  one  or  mon  raby  glen 
wiadowa  or  opeaiagiia  Ike  aide  or  rides.  TkaMoreaings  maybe  prorided  witb 
4lark  sUdea  or  shnttsn. 

The  deeaknartiiatiodaead  lata  tke  disk  tbroogh  a  mbber  tobe  fitted  to  a 
akort  taba  attached  to  the  bottom  of  tke  dfeh.  This  ■bort  tube  iirotnidcs 
thna^  aa  opcaiag  in  Um  bottom  of  the  caman  so  arranged  a*  to  admit  of  the 
aeeaaaaiy  aMrcments  of  the  •luh. 

Aa  caaMn  is  norided  with  a  sliding  skaitar,  which  is  retained  in  the  dosed 
poatttoa  by  a  aprtag  eateh.  A  mbber  aprlmt  tcn<l<  to  piill  down  the  shutter 
aad  aaoorer  the  Ims.  By  maana  of  a  rad  the  •pring  catch  can  be  eaoaed  to 
niaan  tka  abattar,  which  tkenapoa  deaeaada  and  ancoren  the  lena.  A  pin 
oa  tbo  akatter  tbea  cobmo  ia  coataot  with  a  korixonial  rabber  spring  or  band, 
tka  elasticity  of  which  eaoan  tke  sbnttar  te  rabonnd  and  rttam  to  the  doeeil 
poaMoa,  when  it  is  retained  by  the  qatig  catch.  The  shock  i*  abaorbed  by  a 
spilat  prottdad  for  tke  imrpoae. 

lb  amiada  Mgbt  bom  tka  mafaxfaM^  tka  lailble  sikle  or  cnrtain  harrinbefiffe 
nbnal  ta  la  Miaavid  ta  don  tka  opaafaif  between  the  maoaiiae  and  the 
«aaMt%  aad  aflaada  dawnaaide  tkiat^  aa  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the 
mafulaa  aadklently  to  rarer  the  openiag  kaninbefon  raferred  to  in  the  lower 
ran  of  tke  baek  of  the  eamen.  The  npalag  in  the  bottom  of  the  maoazine 
lOT  tka  laasage  of  tke  akatter  ia  dosed  by  a  spring  ahatter  when  the  iflde  or 


curtain  is  drawn  up.     Thin  flexible  slide  works  in  a  vertical  groove  in  the  front 
of  the  magazine,  and  in  a  horizontal  groove  in  tlie  top  of  the  latter. 

Tbo  camera  may  be  provided  with  two  focus  finders,  in  wliich  the  image  is 
projected  by  a  lens  on  to  a  mirror  which  reflects  it  on  to  groiiml-glass  screen  in 
the  osnal  way.  One  of  these  focus  finders  is  used  tor  pictures  taken  with  the 
longer  azia  of  tho  pUte  vertical,  the  other  serving  for  pictures  taken  with  this 
axis  horizontaL  The  aiiparatus  is  further  provided  with  a  focus  tinder  of 
special  construction,  composed  of  a  convex  mirror  receiving  light  tlirough  an 
opening  in  the  front  of  the  camera,  and  which  can  be  seen  through  an  opening 
in  the  top  of  the  camera.  A  small  hole  is  formed  in  the  centre  of  this  mirror, 
aad  a  tiueed  or  win  eitending  diagonally  across  the  opening  in  the  front 
eairies  a  register  mark,  aoeh  as  a  small  glass  bead.    In  order  to  direct  the 


OD  an  object  it  is  hdd  under  the  arm  in  such  a  position  that  the  register 
or  bead  coinddea  with  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  mirror.  This  mirror 
may  be  made  of  glam,  tinned  or  simply  blackened  at  the  back. 


iMnoTmnrra  HEL-vrno  to  tbe  DcvKu>PHEirT  ok  Photographic  Pictuiibs. 

Na  B3D7.    MoMHK  Axdbueii,  44,  Melchiorstrasse,  Berlin,  Germany.— 

Jmuuuy  25,  1890. 

Mr  invention  reUtes  to  the  devdopment  of  photographic  pictures  by  means  of 

diamidonaphthalluc  C>*  H<    |  ^|j^  amidonai<hthol  €>•  H*  |  ^^,  and  dioxy- 

uaphthaline  C»  H<  |  ^5  as  well  as  thdr  solphoHuads  :— 

fNH* 

Diamidouaphthaline  monosulphonlc  acid  C>*  H>  <  NH< 

l80»  OH 
(NH» 

Diamidonapbthaline  disnlphonic  add       C">  H<  •<  NH> 

((80«  0H)» 
(OH 

AiuidonaphtJiol  ntoaosolphonic  add         C^  H>  <  NH' 

(so*  OH 
fOH 

Amidonaphthol  disnlphonic  add  0»B*<  NH< 

(,(S0>  0H)» 

Dioxyuaphthalins  monosnlphonic  acid     C>*  H>  |  ^"^^ 

fOH 

Diozynaphthalioe  disnliihonic  acid  C*  H<  <  OH 

(,(80»  ouy 

As  Is  wcB  known  in  photography,  it  I*  the  practice  to  treat  the  sensitive 
platea  (prcnand  with  cUorida,  liromide,  or  iodide  of  silver,  or  with  two  or  all 
of  tka  aaha)  alter  expoaon  witn  a  developing  eolation,  in  order  to  bring  to  view 
tka  faaaga  prodaoad  oa  tka  aeaaitiire  putei  The  developing  solution  liitlierto 
employBd  nr  tklk  porpoae  baa  oaaally  ooasUted  of  a  solution  of  oxalate  of 
iron,  pyragallic  add,  or  bydraqoinone. 

Now  I  have  found  by  experiment  that  the  before-mentioned  nbstanoes — di- 
amidonaphthaline,  amidonaphthol,  and  dioxynaphthaline,  as  well  as  their 
snlpho  acids,  an  exesptioaaUy  suitable  for  devdoping  photographic  pictures 
ptodaced  on  tbe  said  aamillte  l>lates,  and  give  better  results  than  can  lie  ob- 
taiaed  with  an  dkaline  pynpliol  developer,  and  exod  the  latter  by  giving  the 
plates  a  blue-black  tint  similar  to  that  pro<tuced  when  devdoping  in  a  bath  of 
oxalate  of  inm  without  ia  the  least  colouring  the  aensitire  plate,  but  enabling 
the  plate  to  better  ledat  the  alkaline  action  of  the  hath.  I  tlius  obtain  the  ad- 
vantages iiomsssiil  br  known  davdoning  baths  without  their  disadTaatages. 

A  deruopiiig  batn  pretiand  with  my  uaplithol  derdoper,  in  which  it  is 
intended  to  immene  tbe  sensitive  plate  after  having  been  exposed,  for  the 
parpow  of  prodadng  avidble  picture,  is  for  instaotaneona  phot<inphy  advan- 
tagaondy  oompoaed  of  the  foUowing  ingredients : — 

0  grammes  of  tke  herainbefine  described  naphtbol  devdoper ;  15  grammes 
of  sulphide  of  soila ;   250  grammes  of  distilied  water ;  and  6  grammes  of 

Tti«  above  |>roportions  can,  however,  be  varied,  or  one  or  the  other  of  the 
ingrsilicnta  can  be  sulistitnted  )>y  others  providing  the  essential  part,  namely, 
the  before-mentioned  naphthol  developer,   U  contained  in   the    developing 


Instead  of  potash,  soda  carbonate,  soda  lye  or  potash  lyo  may  be  used,  in 
which  can  ft  Is  preferable  to  replace  the  before-mentioned  five  grammes  of 
potash  by  twenty  dropa  of  a  concentrated  or  saturated  soda  or  potash  lye,  and 
thia  i*  especially  recommended  when  diamidonapbthaline  or  its  enlphonic  acids 
an  ase(£  In  the  same  proportion  the  nuantity  of  sulphide  of  soda  can  be 
advantageously  increased  when  alphansiiiithol  derivatives  (such  as  omido- 
dphanapbthol)  or  their  snlpho-aci'l*  as  mMitiotie<I  alxivi-,  are  used. 

The  liefore-mentione<l  live  grammes  "  naphthol  develo]ier  "  may  l>c  used  with 
any  of  the  above  combinations. 

As  any  one  of  the  ' '  naphthol  devdopen  "  is  suitable  for  the  present  purpose, 
I  find  it  is  not  abaolntdy  neeaasary  to  restrict  myself  to  the  use  of  only  one  of 
the  "  naphthol  devdopen"  tor  the  bath,  ao  that  tbe  (|uautity  of  "  naphthol 
derdoper  "  to  be  used  retan  dso  to  mixtures  of  tho  alrave-namol  "  naphthol 


Alter  having  immened  the  photographic  plate  in  this  bath  till  the  picture 
beoomn  comidetdy  developed,  it  is  tlien  fixol  in  the  usual  way. 

Hating  now  porticnlariy  described  and  ascertaiued  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention  and  In  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  what 
I  claim  ia :— The prooen  henin  described  of  developing  photographic  pictures 
on  coatings  of  chloride  of  diver,  bromide  of  silver,  or  iodide  of  silver,  or  of  any 
two  or  of  dl  three  of  them  in  combination,  snch  proceas  consisting  in  treating 
such  coatings  In  a  develoriag  bath  containing  diamidouaphthaline,  amido- 
naphthol, or  dioxynaphthaline,  or  their  sulpbo-acids. 
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The  Institute,  Union-street. 

Mechanics*  Hall. 

St.  George's-crescent  North. 

The  Lyceum,  Union-st.,  Oldham. 

Masons  Hall  TaTem,  Basinghall-Bt. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Febbu.^ky  13,— Mr.  G.  W.  Atkins  in  the  chair.  ,    ,    ^ 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  said  that  a  question  had  been  asked  at  a  previous 
meeting  whether  reversal  of  the  image  from  over-exposure  takes  place  with 
colloflio-hromide  as  with  gelatiiio-biomide.  From  experiments  that  he  had 
maile  he  should  say  that  it  does  not.  He  showed  three  coUoilio-ljroiuide  plates 
that  had  been  exposed  under  a  sensitonieter  screen  for  periods  of  one  and  three 
minutes  respectively  to  diffused  daylight  and  for  one  hour  to  direct  sunliglit. 
The  plate  having  one  minute's  exposure  showed  .ill  the  numbers  of  tlie  screen, 
and  there  was  no  reversal  on  either  of  the  other  plates.  The  power  of  the  sun- 
light at  that  time  he  estimated  to  be  from  three  to  four  times  that  ot  the 
diffused  daylight,  and  the  plate  exposed  to  sunlight  might,  theretore,  be  taken 
to  have  had  two  hundred  times  the  exiwsure  received  by  th.it  which  had  been 
exposed  for  one  minute  to  diffused  light.  • 

Mr.  Pembkrton  suggested  that  with  wet  collodion  and  with  gelatine  plates 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  present  whicli  was  wanting  iii  dry 
collodion,  and  that  might  account  for  the  absence  of  reversal  in  the  latter  case. 
Another  member  did  not  think  that  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it ; 
Daguerreotype  was  a  dry  process,  and  solarisation  was  well  known  m  con- 
nexion with  it.  ,  1    ,    ,  i      1 

A  question  from  the  box  was  read  :— "  In  the  development  of  plates  known 
to  be  over-exposed,  is  it  better  to  begin  with  the  usual  amount  ol  pyro  and 
bromide  and  a  sni.iU  quantity  of  ammonia,  or  to  employ  weak  solutions  and 
add  the  pyro  by  degrees  f"  ,  ^    a     i 

Mr.  WKLLIXGTON  preferred  to  use  normhl  developing  solution  and  to  flood 
the  plate  with  citrate  as  soon  as  the  details  appeared. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  Mr.  Bklwards  had  recommended  beginning  with  the 
ordinary  developer  and  then  going  on  with  a  solution  containing  a  large  amount 
of  pyro  and  a  very  large  quantity  of  bromide. 

Mr.  Archkk  CL.MtKK  wouhl  l>egin  with  a  strong  solution  of  bromide,  which 
apjieared  to  destroy  part  of  the  action  of  the  light. 

Another  question  was  read  without  eliciting  a  reply :—"  Is  it  possible  to 
develop  a  plate  with  a  plain  pyro  .solution  without  other  addition? 

A  third  question  a.sked  for  a  formula  for  polish  that  might  be  u.sed  on 
cameras  and  that  could  be  more  rapidly  ajiplied  and  tinished  than  French 
(xjisb.  TT   1  v 

A  member  had  seen  and  used  such  a  mixture  many  years  since.  He  helievecL 
that  wood  naphtha  was  the  solvent,  and  gum  benzoin  one  of  the  Ingredients, 
but  could  not  remember  what  the  others  were. 

Mr.  Pkmbeuton  .said  that  the  atldition  of  ether  to  ordinaiy  French  polish 
made  it  dry  more  quickly. 

On  the  subject  of  black  for  camera  work,  Mr.  Pask  recommended  asphaltuiu 
dissolved  in  turjientine,  to  which  was  added  lampblack  and  a  little  gold  size. 

For  metal  diaphragms,  the  Ch.virman  found  nothing  so  good  as  nitrate  of 
copper.  The  metal  should  he  first  cleaned  with  pota.sh,  and,  after  immersion 
in  the  nitrate  of  copper  solution,  held  over  a  Bunsen  flame.  A  second  appli- 
cation was  sometimes  desirable,  but  the  nietho<l  should  not  be  used  for  any 
article  that  was  put  together  with  soft  solder,  as  the  heat  necessary  to  obtain 
the  black  colour  would  melt  it. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  showed  some  photographs  of  the  moon  taken  direct 
with  the  Lick  telescope. 

In  reidy  to  a  question  as  to  the  length  of  focus  of  the  instrument,  Mr.  A. 
Haddon  said  that  with  the  photograpliic  correction  the  focus  was  between  fitly 
and  sixty  feet ;  without  it  the  focal  length  was  eighty  feet. 

Tliis  Ijeing  the  monthly  lauteni  night,  slides  were  shown  by  the  Chairman,  and 
Messrs.  Pemberton,  Freshwater  (Indian  subjects),  Drage,  Teape,  and  Wellington. 
The  exliibits  of  the  la.'-t-named  gentleman  were  from  negatives  t-iken  in  Norway 
last  summer,  and  included,  amongst  others,  the  sun  at  midnight  from  the  North 
Cape,  and  a  street  scene  taken  with  a  detective  camera  at  a  quarter  to  twelve  p.m. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 
Fkbbuahy  13, — Rev.  A.  B.  W.  Wliatton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  (jBaham  Balkoub  read  a  i)aper  on  Landscape. 

Previous  to  the  lecture  the  Hon.  Secbetaby  read  an  extract  from  an  oM 
l>ook,  entitled  aifanlia,  published  in  1761.  This  extract,  which  had  been  sent 
up  by  a  member  (Mr.  A.  C.  Lyster),  gave  an  account  of  a  vision  produced  by  a 
sui>]>08e<l  photographic  agency,  ami  experienced  in  Central  Africa.  A  viscous 
substance  received  images  which  became  fixed  on  removal  to  a  dark  chamber. 

In  his  lecture  Mr.  Balfour  took  as  his  principal  text,  "Art  for  Art's  sake." 
He  maintained  that  art  was  in  no  way  a  question  of  flgures  or  no  figures.  Pure 
landscajie  or  landscape  with  figure  might  show  equ.ally  good  art  in  our  repre- 
sentations. He  iiointcd  out  the  different  conception  taken  of  nature  in  modern 
as  compared  with  earlier  times,  and  slightly  sketched  the  history  of  Itindscape 
art.  He  took  the  view  that  art  had  no  concern  with  teaching  conduct  or  with 
giving  any  .scientific  information. 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper ;  in  this  Messrs.  E.  J.  Hum- 


pherj-,  W.  A.  Greene,  Davison,  Shipton,  Dr.  Patterson,  and  the  Chairman  took 
part. 

The  subject  on  Tliursday,  February  27,  is  PhoUHjraphy  as  Applial  to 
Malicine,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Patterson.     Meeting  at 

eight  p.m. 

• 

WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Febbuabv  14,— Dr.  F.  H.  Low,  M.B.,  in  the  chair. 

The  members  were  informed  that  Mr.  Wilson  intended  presenting  the  Society 
with  a  selection  of  photographic  works  for  the  library. 

After  questions  from  the  box  had  been  put  and  answered,  and  the  discussion 
thereon,  and  the  election  of  new  members,  and  other  formal  business  gone 
through,  Mr.  Ronald  Whitino  read  a  paper  on  RedMing  and  lutensi/i/ing 
Se(/atives. 

in  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  C.  Whitino  remarked  that  negatives 
dried  quickly  through  immersing  in  spirit  to  drive  the  water  off  are  generally 
much  denser  thiin  tho.se  dried  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  in  fact,  a  negative  that  was 
dry  in  some  parts  and  not  in  others  on  being  put  into  the  spirit  and  dried  was 
fouu<l  to  be  almost  twice  as  dense  in  those  parts  that  were  not  dry  on  immersing 
in  the  spirit.  He  also  mentioned  that  if  a  very  much  under-expased  negative 
were  simply  bleache<l  with  mercury  and  tlieu  allowed  to  go,  it  would  be  decidedly 
improved,  and  although  the  contrasts  before  were  too  violent,  the  bleaching 
would  remedy  that  to  a  large  extent. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Bi.ackmobe  said  he  did  not  approve  of  intensifying  a  badly  under- 
exposed negative ;  it  had  its  proper  place,  which  was  certainly  not  in  the 
printing  frame. 

Mr.  R.  Whiting,  in  replying  to  question.?,  remarked  that  the  different  pro- 
cesses of  intensification  enumerated  could  be  used  with  films,  and  he  did  not 
think  there  would  be  found  to  be  any  action  on  the  celluloid  backing. 

The  Chaihman  retpiested  the  members  who  had  won  medals  at  the  late  exhi- 
bition to  send  them  to  tlie  Secretary,  as  they  were  to  be  engraved  witli  names- 
and  diites ;  iind  announced  that  a  special  general  meeting  would  be  held  on 
March  8  to  consider  the  exhibition  and  generally  discuss  .ill  matters  relating 
thereto,  except  that  the  question  of  the  awards  must  not  be  touched  upon  in 
the  sense  of  questioning  any  of  them. 

Members  will  note  that  the  meeting  of  March  8  is  not  to  interfere  with  tlie 
holding  of  the  next  ordinary  meeting  on  the  "iSth  instant. 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
February  10. — Tlie  members  spent  the  evening  in  discussing  the  best  light  for 
use  in  the  dark  room,  and  submitting  the  several  samples  of  glass  to  a  practical 
test.     For  this  purpose  pieces  of  Ilford  rapid  bromide  p.iper  were  used,  and  an 
expo.sure  of  ten  minutes  was  given.     The  following  were  the  results  obtained  : 

Tliat  exposed  to  the  light  of  one  thickness  of  catliedral  green,  alter  being  in 

the  developer  for  about  one  minute,  was  quite  black,  while  that  with  two 
thicknesses  was  of  a  dark  grey  ;  those  exposed  to  tlie  yellow  and  ruby  were  still 
ciuite  white.  In  about  two  and  a  half  minutes  longer  th.it  exposed  to  tlia 
yellow  began  to  show  a  grey,  the  ruby  (the  darkest  procurable)  following  one 
minute  later.  .  „,,„,,       ,       ,     t   j 

Mr.  E.  S.  Pavi.  remarked  that  at  previous  meetings  of  the  Club,  when  he  had 
recommended  cathedral  green  to  be  used,  he  had  never  advised  that  it  he  used 
alone,  but  in  conjunction  with  a  screen  of  canary  medium,  and  expressed  his 
belief  that  if  forty  thicknesses  were  used  it  would  still  be  easy  to  fcg  a  plate. 

Mr.  GoODHEW  remarked  that  the  safety,  or  otherwise,  of  a  particular  screan 
was  largely  inrtuenced  by  the  make  of  lamp,  for  with  one  in  which  the  burner 
was  six  or  eight  inches  from  the  glass  would  be  found  much  safer  than  one 
with  tiie  burner  only  two  inches  from  it ;  also  tli.it  one  with  two  screens  placed 
a  few  inches  apart  would  be  found  much  safer  than  witli  the  same  screen* 
placed  close  together,  although  they  apparently  gave  the  same  light. 

The  Secbetaby  said  that  in  choosing  a  light  to  work  by  we  had  the  choice 
of  two  evils,  either  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  light  that  was  practically,  if  not 
absolutely,  no  light  (if  it  was  desired  to  have  one  thiit  would  have  no  effect 
upon  the  sensitive  film,  however  long  exposed),  or  a  light  which,  while  pro- 
moting ea.se  of  working,  would  cause  fog  if  allowed  to  act  for  a  coinparativeny 
■short  time ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  under  these  conditions  to  choose 
one  which  hit  the  middle  course,  that  is,  a  medium  which  would  not  show 
any  trace  of  fog  with  the  longest  necessar;/  exjwsure  on  the  most  sensitive 
plates  •  anything  which  cut  off  more  light  than  this  was  not  only  needless,  but 
was  ail' actual  disadvantage  and  detrimental  to  the  best  results,  as  nothing  was 
more  necessary  than  a  good  light  to  judge  the  negative  by  in  develojiing,  and 
for  this  reason  he  objected  to  such  screens  as  had  a  mottled  appearance  (as 
cathedral  green),  as  lie  opined  that  it  made  the  judging  of  fine  detail  more  diffi- 
cult and  remarked  that  all  knew  the  nuis,ince  of  emulsion  on  the  back  of  a 

Messrs.  Steuart,  Cheriy,  Beckett,  and  others,  spoke  of  the  way  in  which  the 
tests  were  applied.  .  „       ,  .,    ^  j. 

The  vote  of  the  meeting  was  taken,  when  it  was  found  that  canary  medium' 
and  yellow  glass  were  the  favourites.  ,  .  ,,      ^  r„   n      -n 

Next  Monday,  February  24,  Mr.  George  Davison  (of  the  Camera  Club)  will 
give  a  lecture  entitled  A  CImt  on  PMuies  by  Photography.   Visitors  are  invited, 

to  attend. 

< 

HOLBORN  CASIERA  CLUB. 
Febbuaby  14.— The  programme  for  this  evening  being  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  on. 
Lenses  a  large  number  of  members  assembled  at  tlie  Club  Rooms  to  hear  him  ; 
but  owing  to  tlie  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Photogr.iphers'  Benevolent 
Associ.ition,  of  which  body  Mr.  Taylor  is  President,  being  called  for  the  same 
evening  he  was  (greatly  to  the  regret  of  the  members  of  the  Holborn  Camera 
Club)  Suable  to  be  present.  However,  Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards,  of  Dulwich,  who. 
was  luckily  in  the  room,  kindly  stepped  into  the  breach,  and  delivered  a  most 
instructive  and  interesting  discourse  on  the  subject  of  Lenses,  tlieir  Uses  and 
Abuses.    We  are  sure  all  those  who  were  present  had  considerably  increased. 
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tlwiratan  of  iatemtion  on  UMinbiect  at  th*  coocliuiaB  of  Mr.  Ed«mrda'« 
rcfluriuL 

On  FrhUjr  naxt,  Petvnarj  21,  Mr.  E.  ClUton  will  lUUnr  >  lactara  oa  Cariuit 
Prinling.    VUtton,  UJw*  enwcUly,  will  be  rery  welcoaw. 

For  the  infonnation  of  geotJaiMB  oontempUting  joinim;  tbb  Club,  we  inity 
M]r  tlist  mhKri]>tioiM  for  the  coming  year  will  not  tall  due  till  March  30,  ao 
«««  i*  the  time  to  join. 

After  a  Tola  of  thaolu  to  the  Chairman  (Mr.  D.  R.  Lowe)  the  meeting  warn 
ttoa 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BEXE\'OLBXT  .\S.SOCIATION. 
Thk  aannal  imietlnM  ol  the  ahore  AaMciation  wu  hrld  at    181,  AMengate- 
aticat  MI  Feiirury  U,— Mr.  J.  TiaiU  Taykr  (pRrWlent)  in  the  chair. 

Tka  afaiMaa  o(  the  U«t  Annnal  MaaUs(  iMTing  been  read,  and  a  few  oonec- 
tioae  bciag  added,  tb«y  wen  eaaHraad. 

Mr.  RrscirT  harinc «tatad his  intenttai  of  harjioK the ungninary  iniplemrnt 
of  warfare  and  dro|>|i&g  pcnooalUiet,  tk*  meeting  aMuninl  iiuite  a  hanuonioiu 


aancL 
Ikan 


I  lapnrt  «■■  takea  a*  nad. 

Mr.  HCKBT  than  pnwiieed  hb  Mp  to  fwvani  the  Society,  aad  thoagbt  an 
iMvotvy  SecnCarT  a  gnat  impcvTCOMBt. 

The  qasatkoa  of  ndndBg  the  anfaioiplioo  oi  ptofcHiooal  photogmpbrn  and 
of  iawlinri  being  allowvd  to  eem  oa  the  Coamittea  were  diaeuMd,  Manoa. 
fUMk,  Badftmi.  Habert.  Coi,  Maekic,  OXtaincr,  and  HpUlar  taking  part. 

TIm  rainrt  wia  then  adoptad  and  carried  aaaalinowly.  The  halanna  ihwit 
wa«  then  nad  and  earrint  ananimooaly. 

Mr.  Bsomao  then  utatnl  that  a*  the  cbetion  of  ofltean  dapaulad  on  tba 
tirafoiad  a«w  rales  that  they  aboold  tarn  the  next  baaiaam  to  be  placed 
bafara  the  BMfti^ 

Mr.  HtrMmr  aeroodnl,  awl  it  was  canM. 

Mr.  Macuc  tkea  rod  the  prapoeeil  new  n)««,  and  after  eoaddeiabla  db- 
niMioB,  in  whiek  BMel  of  tbe  nHmheni  JoineiL  Mr.  Bbxh;0(  proposed  and 
Mr  M  it-UK  seeondol  that  tke  new  ntlaa  sboaU  be  accepted.  Otnled  with 
nnir  two  Jliiwitlentii. 

.Mr.  Jaka  Hpaier  was  elected  Treasniw.  Votes  of  thanks  wen  paaseil  to 
Mr.  Stwnt  (Iks  late  TtaasorfTt  to  Mr.  Hartaad.  and  to  tke  PrvUevt.  It  then 
\Man  bta,  tka  tiaetkm  of  oBoen  was  portpoiUd  till  tka  b«v  ralas  kad  baan 
)  iiai  I  by  tke  Rsgbliv. 

AUo««iltasacctiagwaakaUaatkeanw  sveniagand  la  tka  ameplaea, 
Mr.  Hedfcid  ICfcalmaB  of  Oaasmmasl  wwMlaa 

Mtantaa  ufiaeiluiis  maaHi^  i«»l  ad  aaairaicd. 

Maam.  J.  &  I  lagiilrl  (Wfiiiwi)  aad  A  frbonpaaa)  Oovaatry  were  elected 
msaikwa  tt  tka  AmcHatlaa. 

Tka  CaMniltaa  tkea  cansMsnd  a  manbai's  appUcatiaa  fgr  asAtainSb  aad 
aaadaapaat. 

e 

HACKNEY  PUOltXSRAPHK-  SOtTBTY. 
PnwraBT  ia.-At  tkkmaatlH  Mr.  a  B.  Buuvr  nad  a  rery  iaatneUTa  aad 
eataflaWag  papsr  oa  Pmit  Pkihmrmmkf  fotag  back  soaa  Af^  yean  or  BMrc, 
Xietaf  piimal  iwalalsiaaiisiL  aad  akoviaii  printa,  platan  *&,  iUastiBtiag  tka 
Abkoagk  isaiiwfcsl  troabissniiis,  ks 


back  ta  tka  aU  vat  plate  proeaaa. 

■dd  Iw  kri  vetksd  tke  wet  plato  praeaaa,  aail  tka  tMt 

la  oAai  aaad  BOW  aM  "  Rsaalta  nu  wat  plates  "  prove 

MtkkMtalL 


Dr.  Ol 
that  tka  adi 
tkat  tkare  mast  ba  i 

Tks  SatiurrABT  saaoaaosif  tkat  sa  cxklbitkia  of  sppantas  woaki )«  hekl  on 
tka  S7U  faMtaat,  aad  tkat  oaa  oT  tke  Vb»-Pr«idaate  (Mi.  J.  Hubert)  had 
aeeaiad  »  sUeat  Madal  at  Boytea  jpr  Us  jfapp  iW  tMmd. 

Mr.  Ilkl  ftif  Bai  Iksa  aiaalMlMl  Ha  ■lailiiiiklii 

Mr.  r.  W.Hart  skOTNd  a  pkatayaphflf  tka  granpka  kad  taken  by  his  llsah 
kam  at  tks  psaesdiag  mastlBg. 

Mr.  Deoa  skowsd  saaM  aakHasaMate  tnm  sobm  iiihm  aagalliss 

TIm  SacaKraBT  tkaa  eoanraakatad  tke  rasolt  of  kis  ezpsrimsate  wMk  pyro- 
eateekiasL  He  kad  mads  ap  Or.  Ckri  Araold'e  (onaala.  Tka  aonMl  dareloper 
Mlad  to  ad  la  a»  koor;  baina  giada^  •tieagtkaaad,  a  weak  iaags  was 
oktafetod.  Oa  tka  wkoia,  be  coald  aot  sea  iKat  any  adrantage  wbatarar  waa 
«riasd  by  ito  ass. 

Proai  tks  qaartfaa  bo» ;— "  What  Is  tka  iteiplr»t  way  of  rtmoriag  MrnMon 
ofnariniai«rti*«r 

Tke  BacasTABT  adrisad  eery  hot  water. 

Dt.  OHuao  aarm  tkoogbt  ealt  aad  water  tbe  bast 


IPSWICH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Pkbbcabt  12.— Mr.  W.  Viek  In  tks  chsir. 

Poar  new  niemben  wcis  ilsctad. 

Ike  Sccbbtabt  then  nad  tke  report  of  tke  Jndgs  (Rcr.  E.  Ledger.  M.  A)  «n 
tka  laatatB  4ida  conipalitiaa,  for  whirh  rootcni  wt«  of  nix  eech  bail  been  Kent 
ia.  Tks  aOTsr  medal  was  awar<l<>i|  in  "  Mont  Tbomax"  (Mr.  R.  Cash),  and  the 
bfoass  msdal  to  "  Unton  plalae-  (Mr.  Kraa  Edwards). 

The  lUilai  were  tkea  thrown  oa  tka  aetaea  tkrvagk  Mr.  W.  U.  Booth's 
Maaial  laalva,  aad  the  Judge's  award  was  aaaainioasly  en<lone<l  by  the 
BsmbenjneeDL  Mr.  Cssk's  slides  wem  ladnctiona  from  ttslf-pUto  nesatiTca, 
aad  Mr.  Edwards's  wsn  moaUy  IhNB  "nap  sboU"  talten  with  Wataon  •  hantl 


BRIGHTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCICTT. 
Wwmcun  II.— Pbst  Annnal  MsstlBt.-Tbs    Prexident  (Dr.  Rean)  In  the 


TkeBacmrrABT  rmd  the  r'onimittes's  ttport,  which  iiUteil  that  the  Society 
now  aambarad  sixty  meiaberi.  It  aM>  lAjal  to  the  paiiers  read  during  the 
year,  wkkk  kare  brea  of  a  high  cIsm  aad  (faked  eoaaUnabie  diecawion.    The 


lantern  evenings  hare  also  been  a  feature,  and  have  proved  mwt  enjoyabla. 
Dnrinx  the  .tumiiirr  months  excursions  linvc  tikeii  place  to  tlie  mostpicture.'Miue 
spots  iu  the  vicinity ;  these  have  lieen  thoroughly  ai>prrciat«l.  Two  interesting 
coni|>etitions  ha%'e  alao  taken  place ;  one  for  the  beist  set  of  lantern  slides  being 
keeidy  contCMted. 

The  otHceni  for  the  current  year  were  then  elected  as  follows  i—Pre.iiilent  : 
Mr.  W.  H.  Kean. —  yirel'muUnl :  Mr.  W.  Jago. — Vommitlef:  Me.Hsr9.Bed- 
fonl,  Cauiih,  Hanlntstle,  Grahani,  Perren,  Mitchell,  Tate,  Webbing,  and  Wicks. 
—Troiturrr :  Mr.  J.  P.  Slingxby  Roberts — Hon.  Secretarg :  Mr.  A.  H.  C. 
Conler,  V2,  Mont|>elier-road,  Brighton. 

The  prints  sent  in  for  competition  were  oa  view  during  the  evening,  the 
Judges— Messrs.  Allen  Fry,  Hunter  (iraham,  and  Rean— awarding  first  bronze 
me'lal  to  Mr.  W.  OuddelL  The  silvei  medal  was  withhelil,as  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Judges  there  were  no  exhibits  of  sufficient  merit  to  justify  their  awarding  it. 


\ 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
FoaiABT  12,— Mr.  J.  T.  Cook  (Vice-President)  In  the  cliair. 

Oaa  member  waa  elected.  ■ 

The  exhibition  of  hutam  slides  for  completion  in  Class  A  was  then  proceeded 
with.  Eight  Bwmben  sent  in  six  «liiln<  esih,  which,  after  being  passed  through 
the  Un\m,jKm  »ot»l  for  by  Inllot  by  the  nienilwrs  present,  with  the  result 
that  tlie  Arrt  priaa,  the  silrer  meiial,  was  awanled  to  Mr.  Porritt ;  and  the 
broem  medal,  for  aeeoad  prize,  to  Mr.  W.  JolilTe. 


WALLASEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  seneral  meeting  kaM  on  the  5th  instant,  waa  very  largely  attended,— 
Mr.  l£  Kite  (Vioe-Praridaat)  ia  tbe  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Priestley  was  aiaetad  a  member  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Prask  Vaitohax  (sts  a  demonstration  on  Phola-zineojfraphy,  giving 
examiilea  of  the  prnnaasi  need  ia  tmasferring  a  photograph  lh>m  tbe  tUm  to 
the  Nock  osed  ia  tka  printing  ynt*.    The  pa|>er  was  much  appreciated  by  the 


VarioBs  exhiUte  were  skowa :— The  new  Tbomton-PickanI  shutter,  an 
banoTsd  roll  holdar,  tka  Bwiadaa  k  Esr|>  box  canu'ra ;  an<l  Mejwrs.  Wilkin 
sad  Giagg  axkibltcd  spedawns  of  work  on  the  new  flexible  him  sml  on  bromide 

ns  next  neeting  will  lie  behl  on  the  .'>lh  proximo,  when  Mr.  H.  Wilkinson 
will  giro  a  paper  oa  VLimU  ami  <  'linul  Xrgnlifet.  A  discussion  will  also  take 
place  on  detective  cameras,  when  seversl  sorts  will  hesxbibited. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIBTT. 
Pbbbcart  is,— W.  Jerome  Hauiaoa  (Viee-Pnaident),  F.G.S.,  in  the  chair 
Aboat  300  were  prsaent. 

Th«  Birkenhead  Society's  pbotographie  snnrey  slides  were  advertised  to  be 
skowB,  bat  as  tkasa  wan  aot  ready,  a  vary  good  substitute  waa  jvovided 
thnogk  tka  klailBaw  of  ilke  Mlowing  gaatlanwn  and  sooietiea,  who  sent  a 
nnmbsr  of  slides  for  exkiMtion  >— Massn.  H.  Stnnnev  ami  C.  W.  Hastings, 
tks  CkaMta  Clob,  and  Iks  Leicastar,  Coventry,  and  the  WolverhamptOQ 
sodatiss.  tlioss  than  tka  Oaoian  Club  were  the  new  auimal  studies,  and  were 
aeoonpaaiad  by  venr  a|nifO|atolu  nadinn  of  particnlais,  which  made  the 
pictana  mneh  more  Intaratiag  than  would  have  Dean  tbe  case  without  theral 

The  new  Club  Lanteiji  waa  on  view,  and  at'tha  dose  some  pictures  were  |>assea 
tbroogh. 

It  was  annonored  that  Pmfaasor  Mnybridge  would  give  his  lecture  at  the 
Birmingham  Town  Hall  dori^  March. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
POBVART  IS,— Mr.  R.  Kaaaa  pradding. 

Alter  tba  boaincas  was  tiaaaaietsd,  the  Chairm AX  called  upon  Mr.  Lancaster, 
of  Mottlngham,  to  dalivsr  kb  lectnre  on  Optift  <u  Applied  to  P/ulofraphf. 
— -4l|^MBiar,  wko  sknweil  considerable  knowleilge  of  his  subject,  arrested  the 
aSBBBof  kla  aadleaee  as  he  trsvellol  iiuickly  from  the  earliest  origin  of  sub- 
ataaoea  uaxi  In  the  niannfsrtiire  of  glass,  kc,  for  photographic  and  astronomical 
purposes,  ilr  >liiiwt<l  by  well-exrcuted  diagrams  the  action  of  light  as  it  paasas 
through  the  ditfereut  eowbinations  of  lenses  used,  and  also  gave  the  formula 
for  the  msnnfactnre  of  the  bast  glass  for  pbotosraphic  instruments.  The  time 
lieing  limitol,  ths  lecturer  waa  nnable  to  Sniau  his  inper,  but  promised  to  do 
ao  St  an  early  dale. 

» 

NBWCASTLE-ON.TY.NE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES' 
PHOTOCiKAI'HlC  ASSOCIATION. 
Thx  annual  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesdsy  evening,  the  11th  instant,  in  the 
Mosley  street  Cafi'-,  Newcastle,—  Mr.  J.  P.  Gilison  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  election  of  ofBcen  was  as  follows  :—/Vc«iV/««/.-  Mr.  A.  S.  Stevenson, 
i.V.  —  Vice-I'muUHU:  Mcsan.  J.  P.  Gilison  and  H.  R.  Procter.— t'ownci'/.- 
MaansL  M.  Anty,  James  Brown,  T.  GsUoway,  J.  E.  Uoold,  W.  Parry,  O. 
Proud,  H.  0.  Ri'lgway,  J.  Bedley  Robinson,  H.  Shaud,  and  L.  Williamson. — 
Hon.  Tntuurer:  Mr.  J.  W.  Rtrfison. — Uu».  Stcretari/ :  Mr.  Edgar  G.  Lee,  11, 
Bererley-terraoe,  Cullercoata. 

Tbe  Treasurer's  report  showed  s  balance  in  hand  of  21.  13«.  Zil. 

The  foUowing  were  electeil  as  meiiibeni  of  the  Association : — Miss  Annie 
PhUinson.  Messrs.  W.  R  Ferguson,  W.  W.  Pry,  A.  E.  Harris,  W.  MUbum, 
and  Lyddell  Sawyer. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gooij>  read  a  paper  on  Four  Different  PriiUhig  Proeeuet  tuilaile 
flip  Ci'pfiiny  Trarituft. 

Other  iiiintin«  processes  were  described  by  Messn.  M.  Anty,  James  Brown, 
J.  V.  Gibson,  W.  Parry,  and  J.  Pike. 
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Some  very  fine  pliotographa  by  Mr.  Robert  8.  Be<lfieltl,  Philadelphia,  were 
exhibitml  by  Mr.  Ciil)Son. 

Messrs.  Autv,  Brown,  Gibson,  Goold,  and  Parry  exhibited  a  number  of 
photographa,  ike  worlc  of  the  past  season. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCUTION. 
Febbuabt  6.— General  meeting.— Dr.  TuUoch  (President)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  D.  MacdoucaU)  read  a  i)aper  on  Stereoscopic  Phntogmphy  [see  pa^ 
1191.  Mr.  Mactlougald  then  gave  a  description  of  the  limelight  jet  used  at  the 
Society's  lantern  exhibition  on  the  29th  ultimo. 

Dr.  Tullocli  exhibited  an  ai)^aratus  for  magnifying  lantern  slides  he  had 
made  from  a  design  published  iu  the  current  I'mr  Hook.  It  consistetl  of  a 
caitib<Kird  box  with  a  plano-convex  lens  mounted  at  one  end,  the  other  end 
being  made  of  ground  glass.  The  lantern  slide  is  placed  in  a  groove  sufti- 
cicntly  fiir  into  the  box  to  throw  the  ground  glass  out  of  focus  when  the 
instrument  is  held  up  to  the  light  to  view  the  slide. 

Beck's  new  camera,  the  "  Pecrops,"  was  on  exhibition.  Mes.?rs.  Beck  had 
al-so  two  of  their  "Autograph"  lenses  on  view ;  one  mounted,  as  usual,  in  brass, 
the  other  in  aluminium. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  MADRAS. 
Januabt  10. — Annual  meeting.— Mr.  T.  M.  Horsfall  (Vice-President)  in  the 
chair. 

The  Skcretary  read  the  Committee's  annual  report  and  the  Treasurer's 
financial  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  year  1889.  These 
■\vere  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  recorded. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  : — Mr.  A.  G.  Hudson,  Bombay 
Revenue  Survey;  Lieutenant  A.  R.  Knox,  B.A.,  Mount;  Mr.  G.  W.  Fawcett, 
•C.S.,  Trichinojioly ;  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Trevithick,  Egmore.      • 

The  following  were  then  elected  as  the  Committee  for  the  year  1890 : — Presi- 
■ilent:  Mr.  F.  Dunsterville. — Vice-President :  Dr.  G.  Oppert  and  Mr.  C.  V. 
Sundarum  Sastri. — Committee:  Dr.  R  H.  Cama,  I.M.D.,  Messrs.  T.  M.  Hors- 
fall, C.S.,  F.  H.  Trevithick,  Tlie  Zemindar  of  Challapally,  Messrs.  D.  K  W. 
Tjeighton,  and  C.  Michie  Smith,  B.Sc. — Secretary  and  Treasurer :  Mr.  T.  Wake, 
Flower's-road,  Egmore,  Madras. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 

Febhcaby  7, — Mons.  Bardy  in  the  chair,     i 

Tlie  SEcnETAKY  read  some  correspondence  relating  to  the  development  of 
the  latent  image  by  protecting  the  plate  or  film  during  development  by  a  non- 
actinic  colouration  of  the  developer. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Holmpj)  then  presentetl  a  .small  bottle  of  a  similar  dye  which  he 
bad  brought  from  America.  Tlie  Chairman  handed  the  bottle  to  the  Committee 
to  be  exjierimented  upon. 

A  corresimndent  sent  a  new  formula  for  a  monntant  in  which  castor  oil  was 
mentioned.  Many  advantages  were  spoken  of,  no  cockling  of  the  cardboard  to 
be  feared,  &c.    The  formula  will  be  published  shortly. 

The  Photographic  Club  of  Lyons  wrote  to  inform  the  Society  that  a 
laboratory  had  been  fitted  up  iu  their  premises  in  order  that  any  of  the 
members  of  photographic  societies  when  travelling  may  make  a  free  use  of  it 
for  changing  plates  or  developing  the  same. 

Professor  STEBDrao  inquired  of  the  President  if  members  of  foreign  societies 
■would  be  welcomed  ?  "  No  doubt,"  wa.s  the  reply,  "as  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Florence  starte<l  the  idea  it  would  probably  become  internatiou.-U."  Any  one 
who  has  travelled  knows  the  advantage  of  such  an  offer. 

Mons.  Ferrier,  the  celebrated  pliotographer  and  slide  maker,  lately  left,  by 
will,  a  large  sum  to  the  Society.  His  sou  informed  the  Secretary  that  in 
memory  of  his  deceased  father  he  desires  to  make  a  donation  of  a  title  rent  of 
225  francs,  4 J  percent,  (value  about  2001.)  This  offer  was  accepted  with  due 
acknowletlgments.  A  perjietual  prize  is  to  be  given  for  progress  made  in 
stereoscopy. 

Mons.  Pector  offereil  two  medals  in  vermeil  for  the  best  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  EoWAiins,  of  London,  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  asserted  his  good  faith 
in  a  former  presentation  which  had  been  criticised  by  some  of  the  members  as 
well  as  by  Professor  Vidid.  Mr.  Eilwards  was  listened  to  attentively,  and  the 
latter  part  of  his  speecli  (in  which  he  thanked  the  Society  for  their  urbanity, 
Ac.)  was  applauded.  He  then  exhibited  a  great  number  of  proofs  made  from 
isochromatic  plates  as  well  as  from  oniinary  plates. 

Messrs.  Attout  Ttdlfer  and  Mante  presented  some  very  fine  reproductions 
of  stained  glass  windows  obtained  on  isochromatic  plates  without  the  aid  of  a 
screen. 

Mons.  Berthiol  presented  a  fine  collection  of  proofs  obtained  by  adding  to 
the  silver  chloride  a  certain  quantity  of  tridium  chloride.  Richer  tones  were 
claimed  to  be  obtained  than  upon  the  ordinarj-  tilbumenised  paper. 

Mons.  Petit  presented  to  the  Society  a  nunilwr  of  proofs  obtained  by  a  new 
photo-engraving  process.  In  the  proofs  exhibited  the  line  engravings  were  good 
and  the  whites  pure. 

Messrs.  Poulene  presented  a  hand  camera — a  pretty  little  instrument. 

Mons.  Vallot  exiiibitcd  some  fine  jiroofs  obtanied  by  the  isochromatic  collo- 
dion of  Dr.  Alljert,  of  Munich. 

"The  President,  in  speaking  of  film  photography,  made  the  remark  that  ex- 
periments were  being  made  in  order  to  obtain  the  "  denitrificatiou  "  of  celluloid, 
and  that  success  was  certain.  Coming  from  the  lips  of  such  an  excellent 
chemist  as  Mons.  Bardy,  we  may  expect  soon  to  see  a  new  and  valuable  article 
in  the  market. 

Mons.  Slolteni  made  a  lantern  exhibition  of  subjects  taken  on  Ilford  plates, 
as  well  as  from  a  number  of  slides  brought  over  by  Mr.  E<lwards,  representing 
l»nquets,  lauiiscapes,  &c.,  taken  each  one  on  an  ordinary  and  on  an  isochro- 
matic plate.  A  bouquet  of  "naroissns"  on  the  latter  was  very  much 
applauded. 


SOCIETY  OF  AMATELlR  PHOTOGRAPHERS  OF  NEW  YORK. 
Januauv  14, — C.  W.  Canfield  (President)  in  tlie  chair. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  read  a  paper  on  Camera  S/uUters,  treating  the  subject  very 
exhaustively,  and  exhibited  a  nunilier  of  different  models.  He  thought  most 
all  shutters  were  operated  either  by  gravity,  spring  power,  or  pneumatic 
power. 

Mr.  Cyrus  Pbo.sch  exhibited  a  skeleton  model  of  his  present  triplex  shutter, 
and  a  model  of  the  first  one  he  invented.  He  sirake  on  the  practical  side  of 
the  question,  and  had  tried  to  produce  a  commercial  article  that  could  be 
depended  upon, 

I'rofessor  L.  H.  L.VUDY  thought  the  woixl  "  instantaneous  "  should  not  be 
used,  as  there  was  not  and  could  not  be  an  instantaneous  shutter.  All 
ref|uired  an  interval  of  time  to  operate.  He  liked  the  Haddon  shutter  very 
much. 

Mr.  W.  T.  GKEfiG  preferred  a  shutter  operating  between  the  lenses,  iind  ex- 
hibited a  model  of  liis  diamond  shutter,  ciUed  such  because  of  the  diamond- 
shaped  diaphriigm  it  made.  Very  few  shutters  worked  quicker  than  the  one- 
hundredth  part  of  a  second,  and  the  average  about  tlie  one-fiftieth  of  a  second. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Winteringham  exhibited  his  quick  sliutter,  having  two  blades 
operating  in  opposite  directions. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Gbisdai.e  showeil  a  combination  drop  and  door-flap  shutter 
having  attached  spring  hinges,  designed  to  prevent  the  jjir  of  tlie  doors  as  they 
fly  oi)eii.  He  also  explained  a  model  of  a  shutter  (sector  shaped)  in  which  a 
simple  movement  of  one  lever  actuated  by  a  spring  operated  two  bla<les  in 
opposite  directions.  He  believed  in  having  the  ajiertures  in  the  shutters  oxin- 
siderably  longer  than  the  actual  area  of  the  lens,  in  order  that  a  large  amount 
of  light  may  enter  it. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Bejicli  exhibited  a  prayer-book  camera,  invented  by  Mr.  Kriigner, 
of  Germany,  whicli  had  a  self-setting  shutter,  simple  device  for  changing 
plates,  and  was  very  easily  operated.  It  carried  twenty  little  plates  about  two 
inclies  square. 

Mr.  A.  Peebles  Smith  made  a  flash-light  exposure  of  the  audience  early  in  the 
evening,  developed  the  negative,  dried  it,  placed  it  in  Dr.  Just's  automatic  ex- 
posing and  photo-printing  machine,  sent  by  the  United  States  Photographic 
Supply  Company,  and  exposed,  by  tlie  aid  of  an  incandescent  electric  lamp, 
thirty  impressions  on  a  continuous  band  of  bromide  paper.  These  were 
quickly  developed  with  the  eikonogen  developer  in  large  trays,  fixed,  cut  off, 
and  the  prints  presented  to  each  member  of  the  audience  before  the  meeting 
broke  up. 

The  SechetabT  read  the  Treasurer's  quarterly  report,  showing  a  good  balance 
in  the  treasury. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  David  Williams  as  Vice-President  and  Director  was 
read  and  accepted.    Mr.  Alfred  L.  Simpson  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

After  passing  a  small  appropriation  from  the  special  fund,  the  meeting 
adjouniecL 


Corresiponu^ncr. 


CorreijKmimtt  ajiould  luver  wriU  on  loth  atdM  of  the  paper. 


ONE-HUNDEEDTH  OP  AN  INCH. 
To  the  Editob. 

SiK,— With  regard  to  your  correspondent,  "  Free  Lance,"  I  confess 
that  I  did  write  my  letter  under  a  misapprehension.  It  appears  that  a 
certain  portion  of  "  Free  Lance's  "  contribution  on  "  Things  in  General," 
to  which  I  took  objection,  was  based  on  the  report  of  the  discussion  that 
appeared  in  your  Journ.u,  on  January  17.  This  report  was  furnished,  I 
now  infer,  by  Mr.  Debenham  himself,  and  the  report  of  the  remarks  is  so 
incomplete,  that  one  might  expect  the  comments  made  by  "  Free  Lance,' 
who  was  not  himself  present.  My  previous  letter  has  explained  the 
subject  fully,  and  contained  the  kernel  of  what  I  said  on  the  occasion  of 
this  meeting  at  the  Society.  I  hope  "  Free  Lance  "  will  forgive  the  in- 
tended pleasantry  of  my  remark  in  saying  that  he  appeared  to  pose  as 
"  Mr.  Debenham's  looking  glass,"  in  that  I  now  understand  he  had  a  very 
one-sided  view  of  the  case. 

A  more  unwarrantable  contortion,  by  the  use  of  dialectics,  made  by 
Mr.  Debenham  of  the  gist  of  my  letter  I  have  never  seen  than  occurs  in 
the  following  remark  in  the  second  paragraph  of  his  letter,  where  he  say.s, 
unblushingly,  "  This  argument  is  now  recognised  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  who 
says  that  the  original  table  may  be  taken  as  correct  for  the  lens  of  seventeen 
inches  focus,  but  that  for  another  instrument  the  stop  may  require  to  be 
cut  down  to  one-fifth  of  its  calculated  diameter."  II  Mr.  Debenham 
wished  to  be  fair,  the  least  thing  he  could  have  done  would  have  been  to 
have  quoted  me  fuUy,  or  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  italicised  the  word 
"  may  "  in  the  above  sentence  quoted.  The  objects  of  discussion  like  the 
present  one  in  your  columns,  Sir,  are  to  arrive  at  truth  in  scientific 
matters ;  therefore,  as  tersely  as  possible,  I  will  once  again  repeat  the 
object  of  the  chosen  standard  of  angular  measurement  already  referred 
to.  The  original  tables,  that  have  since  been  elaborated  by  Sir  David 
Salomons,  were  constructed  with  an  allowable  out-of-focus  circle  of  con- 
fusion of  one-hundredth  of  an  inch,  wlien  vieiced  at  the  normal  distance  of 
vision.  To  quote  from  the  original  paper  by  my  late  father,  these  words 
appear  as  the  basis  of  the  calculations  necessary  to  form  such  a  table : — 
"  At  the  ordinary  distance  of  vision  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches, 
circles  of  confusion  are  seen  as  points  if  the  angle  subtended  by  them 
does  not  exceed  one  minute  of  arc,  or,  roughly,  if  it  does  not  exceed  one- 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter." 
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It  may  bt  w]tittT"M  by  ■  ctadent  ot  dialectics  that  by  the  naa  of  tba 
want "  ron^y  "  tba  (tatament  ii  not  rafficiently  exact,  bot  in  my  last 
letter  I  gave  the  exact  distance  at  which  ooe-bandredth  of  an  inch  woold 
•obtend  an  angle  d  two  minates  of  a  degree,  and  varying  proportions  of 
an  inch  that  woold  be  wbtended  by  two  minotea  of  a  degree  at  nearer 
iittaoem  than  that  of  orJimarTf  9iMioH.  Now  the  whole  labieet,  as  regards 
the  Tahwotsaeh  a  table,  draeBdi  on  its  intelligent  nse.  A  noall  picture 
nay  be,  and  often  is,  viewed  at  a  ooraal  distanee  of  Tision,  as  is  often 
seen  in  illQstnUions  in  books,  where  the  dimensions  of  the  pictnre  itself 
is  t>"t  d  eotomn  width,  from  three  to  four  inches.  Now,  these  tabbs, 
to  be  treated  intelligently,  are  nndeistood  to  give  distanoes  beyoed  whieh 
this  eireU  o<  eoofnaioD  (one-hondredth  of  an  inch)  is  not  eieeeded;  and 
also  it  is  nodtntood  that  they  sbonld  be  (if  they  are  to  be  tofWcraphMiUT 
■harp)  Tiewed  at  the  normal  dUtame*  of  rUion.  Now,  I  contend  that  roen 
a  table  is  ot  soieatifle  valne,  in  that,  by  its  nse,  a  photographer  will  know 
that  if  the  nltimata  employioent  of  sneh  photographs  is  soeh  that  they 
are  witwtd  at  tke  noraui  dUtaiice  of  vision,  the  amoont  of  distinctness 
gifan  by  the  diaphrfgn  recommended  will  be  snfBmantly  sharp  ;  and  if, 
oo  the  other  banJ,  they  are  to  be  need  nader  different  eeoditions,  namely, 
for  sabeeqoent  enUroMaent,  or  to  ba  viewed  at  some  nearer  distance  than 
that  of  tba  aormal  dMaoea  of  Tiiioa,  it  follows  that  the  lens  would  have  to 
be  aionad  down  prapoctioaately,  aeeordiag  to  the  nomber  ot  times  tbey 
woal^MTe  to  be  snlaifed,  it  finally  viewed  a(  the  normal  distanee  of  vittom. 
In  other  words,  the  einle  ot  allowable  eonfnsion  would,  in  soeh  eaeee,  be 
made  originally  smaller,  bat  when  enkrted  to  dimensions  ereatnally  to 
be  viewed  at  the  norwuil  dittanee  of  rittem,  they  woold  then  eobtand  an 
aai^ot  two  minotea  ot  a  degree,  or  one-hondredth  ot  an  inehiameasore- 
ment.  Tba  eonstnietioo,  than,  ot  ihew  tablee  to  an  iiilelH||wil  mind  is 
oaa  of  widilwiMs  valna  and  impnrtmaa, 

Ifr.  PsbiinlMni  obieeta  *<>  >>>7  qnaaliaB  aa  to  the  meaaoiabla  aagla  ot 
the  son  at  different  dlstsnnes ;  I  did  aot  rsnamber  that  he  haB  himaelt 
pot  forward  soeh  a  nropoeition  on  the  eeeasion  ha  retara  to,  and  I  think 
tha  wH  anted  glory  be  woold  appropriate  by  mantiaBing  this  tset  in  eoo- 
ioMtiaa  with  CMpfka  Aboey  is  rather  week.  I  wish,  on  the  other  hand. 
faow«««r,  that  he  wmild  stady  the  latter  gentleman's  TrtatUe  en  Pkoto- 
byr^Jby  ia  tha  aeriai,  ••  Untt-booka  of  Mnca,"  pacaa  lOT  to  910.  iriiere 
Captain  Aboey  ada>owlad«sa  tba  luipwtMia  ot,  and  himaelt  leuiodmiee, 
tha  vary  table  that  Mr.  Debanham  eodaavoors  to  sit  on  as  an  abeordity  I 
Mr.  Debanham  will  Sad  that  Captain  Abney  treats  the  sobject,  not  ae  one 
of  abtftlirtt  '»i-««-«i~<«  lo  be  dealt  with,  bot  one  involving  angnlar 
iiisaeiiieiiiiiil  It  ia  tha  intaUigeat  oaa,  and  aot  tha  aboaa,  otaeientifle 
work  ia  8Mb  a  dinetian  that  I  wiah  to  ealabUsh. 

Ia  iiowalnsinn,  Mr.  .Behanhani  ia  ph— *  oa^a  a^hi  to  meet  argnments 
on  fmeJU  by  one  etpenaaalify.  On  tba  laat  eeeasion  that  I  had  an 
aiguiuaat  with  Mr.  Dahanliam,  H  waa  oandadad  by  him  in  the  wme  way  i 
It  Mr.  T***-"***—  nadantaada  mm  tha  valoa  ot  the  work  refsrred  to,  I 
am  plsasiil ;  it  he  doea  net,  I  shall  have  tailed  to  oooviaee  him,  aa  I  once 
beior*  tailed  in  trying  to  eonnnee  him  in  the  sobjeet  ot  "  depth  ot 
hMDa"  bgr  tha  iatroJaatiBn  at  ayhariaal  abarratioo,  that  there  wom  aa 
imfoctaat  HMmmm,  mtmt\fUmnf  apd  pmetieaU^,  ia  kngitadiaal  aa  well 
aa  trtfftavenal  meaaaiaiMBli  ci  sysMMal  aMRatioa. — ^1  am,  yours,  Ae., 
36,  A'l  mwmn  Untt,  W.  Taoa.  B.  DALuana. 

» 

BBCt'S  OXTGEN  COMPANT,  LIMITED. 
To  the  Eanoau 

8a,— Befarriag  to  the  letter  written  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Cbadwiek,  whidi 
appeared  ia  yoor  iesoe  of  tha  Mth  instant,  U  we  are  the  Company  alluded 
lo,Ithinkitii^to«iptaiatoyoaaadyoarreaders  that  Mr.  Chadwiek 
mMt  have  bean  mlsintomad  hj  bit  friend,  ••  the  real  Isntlemaa."  The 
workmen  «•  employ  at  oar  ooafittKn  aia  all  piekad  man,  who 
too  thorooghly  appraeiato  tba  taaponAiHty  of  their  «ork  to  go  beyond 
oar  fixed  and  parfaatly  sate  limit,  however  maeh  the  one  aUoded  to 
may  have  deaired  to  give  a  ••  Mt  extra  "  in  retnra  for  the  "  small  pieee 
of  silver  "  presented  to  him. 

If  the  rasalt,  however,  of  the  "  real  gentleman's  "  misplaced  gsneroeity 
bad  bean  "a  bit  extra, "  and  a  good  big  bit  extra,  he  woold  only  have  had 
himself  to  thank  for  any  ontowardee^MqaeDose  which  might  have  ensaed. 
— I  am,  yoors,  iko. ,  T.  N.  HaaiBB, 

.Veerrtary  to  Brtm't  Oiygen  Camfany,  LiwUted. 

84,  Vietorta-itrtel,  Walmhmer,  February  \9th. 

«     » 
INLAIO)  BEVINUE  DUTT  ON  VEHICLES. 
To  the  Barxoa. 

Sni, — Permit  me  to  draw  yonr  atieation  to  an  error  in  yoor  last  issoe, 
which,  if  not  corrected,  may  be  the  means  of  caoKing  titrable  to  some  of 
yoor  readers.  I  refer  to  yoor  answer  to  It.  Matthews,  page  113,  in 
vrbieb  yoa  say,  "  If  yon  employ  the  vahiole  exelosively  for  bosinees 
pBipoasa.  aad  ose  it  for  ao  otW,  it  is  exempt  from  doty."  This  ia  a 
po|nilar  bot  arrooeooe  view.  A  veUda  to  be  exempt  from  lioeaae  dnty 
moet  be  need  for  the  eowBryaitee  of  good*  it  burden*  in  the  eonree  ot 
trade  or  hnsbaadry,  and,  in  addition,  have  the  name  and  addreea  ot  ttte 
owner  eanspteoonsly  painted  thereon. 

I  eaaleea  a  catting  from  an  otBoial  farm,  from  the  marked  paasages 
ot  whidi  yoo  will  see  that  the  abova  statement  is  correet— I  am, 
yoors,  Ae.,  HsasBaT  Ciunx. 

Inland  Rettnue  Ofce,  Uttkmondwike,  *<d  NormanUm,  Ftlruary  18(A. 


THE  LATE  DB.  JOULE. 
To  the  Editor. 

StB, — Beferring  to  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Pro- 
vincial Photographic  Asaoeiation,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  Haddon' 
and  the  President  of  the  Physical  Society  were  not  aware  of  photographic 
inventions  of  the  late  Dr.  Joale,  it  may  interest  Mr.  Haddon  to  know  that 
Dr.  Jonle  took  an  active  interest  in  photOKraphy,  aa  reference  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Maneheeter  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  will  show. 
The  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  photographic  section  of  that  Society,. 
held  October  5,  1865,  contains  the  followiug :— "  Dr.  Joule,  F.H.S., 
exhibited  and  explained  the  construction  of  a  camera  which  he  had  con- 
trived for  outdoor  work  witboot  a  tent.  In  this  camera  the  operation 
was  carried  on  by  tha  socoessive  introduction  of  the  sensitising  and' 
devdoping  baths,  the  mode  of  the  application  of  the  baths  being  similar 
to  that  already  deeeribed  by  the  author.  By  a  special  arrangement  the 
holder*  ol  the  plate  are  preeerved  from  contact  with  the  developing 
solution." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  camera  had  been  previously  described,  but  L 
have  not  at  hand  the  number  of  the  Proceeding*  which  contains  the 
deecriptioo.  •  The  above  paragraph  is  sofficient  to  show  that  Dr.  Joule 
was  an  "  inventor,"  aad  references  to  other  photographic  matters  in  the 
Sodety'a  Proeeedinps  show  also  that  Dr.  Joule  was  an  enthusiastic 
amataor.  I  waa  preeant  wl>en  the  oamera  referred  to  was  exhibited.  It 
is,  I  tliink,  a  mistake  to  deecribe  Dr.  Joole  as  "  Professor,"  his  work  was,. 
I  believe,  ooodoeted  entirely  in  hia  own  laboratory,  and  I  never  heard 
that  be  had  any  proteeeional  appointment. — I  am,  yoors,  &o., 

ilanehetter,  February  ISfA,  ISUO.  A.  Bbotbxbs,  F.B.A.S. 

[  Dr.  Joule's  camera  waa  deeeribed,  with  illustrations,  in  our  Joubnai, 
of  that  period. — Yst.] 

CELLULOID  FOB  LANTEBN  SLIDES. 
To  the  Editob. 

Bo,— We  are  told  that  celluloid  "  will  not  stand  tha  heat "  when  osed 
tor  lantern  aUdaa.    I  don't  find  this  to  be  the  case  in  my  experience. 

I  woold  aaggeel  to  remove  this  difficulty.  It  can  easily  be  placed  be- 
tween two  pieoee  ot  **  nine-ounee  ylatt  "  (plenty  ot  this  in  the  market  to 
be  had  cheap).  This  woold  have  the  advantage  ft  kevping  it  perfectly 
flat,  aad  the  glaaa,  whieh  is  largely  a  aon-«ondooto#  of  heat,  would  prevent 
it  hennnilng  ^piited,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  snbetanoe  the  usual 
thif  knees  of  a  lantern  slide. — I  am,  yoor*  Jsc,       Jas.  Auix.  Fobbest.- 

tt'avtrUg  AUxandm-ntad,  Birkenhentl,  February  \lth,  1890. 


(2rxct)anse  <2tolumn. 

*,*  So  eharfo  it  sM^t*  for  imtrtimf  Kxehangee  of  Avparaiui  tn  thit  column  : 
but  none  tmlli*  immrlml umiim  the  articU  toaiUtdu  definitely  itaUd.  Thote 
mhoepoe^  IMrrtfwJnmmtUu  "amyOiingue^U"  wMtheriforeundtrtkmd 
Iho  I'sssaii.  Iff  their  mm  a/ffoaraneo. 

dUisi  wiU  uehaac*  (or  noaomitsd  sliiKle  aehroiiiatio 
Btear,  Madio,  Haawdl. 

It  Ins  for  mttT  btojrd*,  kaH  Iwrieii.  ia  good  coadition.— 
J.  Prrreos,  M,  Pnion  strwt,  Stonehoan,  Osvon. 


Ms  Tyku's 

wm 


Win  «sakaa(e  ejtlootjto  eofgrtaa  aapaimtB*  (roolnui  daa)  tor  haU-pIate  wide-anccls 
kMor  md  Irlpod  witk  ittSaa  Wi.— AddrMiTBauABO,  101.  Uoldhawk-road, 


BeaidrMMliMarlaw(iirplstMUxU,wtthsatof  ■tons,  as  mod  m  new,  in  ezobango 

lor  Willi  alili  nssii.  tkrM  doabU  kaoks,  aad  kBs.-AddrMa.  A.  Josss,  31, 

riarij!  itieJ.  ToWlw  Cort^road. 
WBIwriteaae  Bass' axtOAdnahlst  sad  Wataoa's  whola«lats  wlde«i«lo  reotiUnaar 
-«^EBXo. Tjwrtabl* •jHMtrioal  or  10x8  aotliiio  donhlst  —  tiMrws. Sown T. 

OBI  WIS.  11,  Woaddook-raad,  Oited. 
mn  «i»i>am«  poriac  ohair  (two  bsoki),  stodio  lahlo,  backgrannd  (extaitor),  boat, 

oar,  sad  watnrtao*,  dvor  ehroaoirnph  wateh,  and  opera  ittw,  (or  poiiiig  chair, 

exterior  baokmaad,  aad  oaWaot  portntt  leni.— Addnw,  F.  0.  O.  Bubo,  Pboto- 

paphsr,  Shiptaa  lUUst. 
Waatad  sanrtag  or  •daiatag  eaaam  la  nchaofo  (or  haU-pUts  deteottTO  oamera 

wllk  runilBMr  Isaa  aad  hwNntsiiaooa  ikBttar.— AddtiM,  Boot. 


US,  Loodoa-road,  Orordoo. 

j'tmogam 
troB  mffiB  lastern,  botk  aaariji  sew,  (or  itadio  i 


ou  DS  PBtireuBB, 


wm  sidwaia  Staakr't  BMnnailnm  atilarvliMr  laiap  aad  Optioina  perforatad  Bojataa 
troB  Bwis  iBBtarB.  botk  aaarij  new,  (or  itadio  aeeaMoriH.— Addroa,  E.  Purou), 
lOa,  Daioa-atrwt,  TttniBajr, 
wm  axekaM*  hatf-alato  aat  bv  Wood,  Cbaapaida,  eoaaiatios  o(  aamara  with  three 
doahta  baaka.  Tnfalgar  rapid  raotiUiiaar  laas,  aad  ahsttar,  aolid  laatber  oaae  with 
itaot  tok,  to  bold  tha  ahova,  aad  tripod,  (or  miotj  Uc/ola  ot  light  and  good 
H.  W..  Mt  Bower^tiaat,  Maidatoae. 


Thb  anthor'a  edition  of  the  yi  meri'-an  A  nnwal  of  Photography  is  one  of  the 
Sneat  efforts  of  the  bookmaker's  art  which  we  have  seen.  It  is  printed  on  a 
■pedal  ipaper,  and  besDtifally  liotiml  in  blae  and  gold.  The  Arm  of  Scovill- 
Adanu  ia  to  be  congratolated  upon  its  taste  and  enterprise  as  displayed  in 
cODoexion  with  this  hatulaomc  annual. 

Wb  aluo  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  Photogmphie  Timet  Calendar  fhjm  the 
mme  flrm.  It  is  ornamented  with  pictures  representing  phases  of  life  in  OIil 
Knickerbocker  New  York  in  1630  to  1690,  when,  if  we  are  correctly  informed, 
New  York  had  not  received  its  present  name,  but  was  known  as  New 
Amsterdam. 
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anetoets  to  (EtDtresponUents. 

J.n  matterg  Jor  the  text  portion  oj  Chit  Jocrkal  including  queriet  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2.  York-strut,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention,  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

Photooraph  Reoistkbrd  :— 
O.  Taylor,  Bishop  Auckland.— Photojropli  o/t?i«  la^  Binfcoj)  o/Ditrfcom. 

W.  R.  K.  (Dublin).— Hint  noteil.    Thanks. 

F.  H. — Simple  meniscus  lenses  may  be  obtained  from  every  dealer  in  spectacle 
sundries. 

S.  J.— The  ueKative  is  irretrievably  ruined ;  there  is  no  remedy.  It  is  returned 
as  requeste<l. 

SrRiiEY. — The  Company  coUapReil  some  year  or  so  ago.  It  was  not  the  only 
company  floated  to  take  photographs  in  natural  colours  that  has  come  to 
grief. 

Optiuus. — The  necessary  materials  for  opaline  pictures  may  be  obtained  from 
any  of  the  large  photographic  warehouses.  Consult  the  advertisement 
columns. 

C'HAS.  RoosE. — Tliere  is  no  book  published  on  the  subject.  Nothing  has 
appeared  in  connexion  with  it  in  the  Journal  for  many  year?.  The  process 
is  seldom  used  nowadays. 

Novice  (Wilts). — Tlie  apparatus  in  question  is  good  value  for  the  money  ;  but, 
of  course,  it  will  not  compare  with  that  of  the  best  makers,  nor,  indeed,  do 
the  manufacturers  profess  that  it  will. 

B.  Lewis. — The  spots  on  the  celluloid  films  are  due  to  the  manufacture,  not 
the  development.  Spots  on  these  films  are  not  unconimon,  but  they  occur 
far  less  frequently  now  than  when  celluloid  photography  was  first  introduceiL 

E.  0.  C. — In  the  negative  sent  the  fogging  does  not  proceed  from  the  material 
of  the  shutter  hinge,  as  surmised,  but  from  light-  Evidently  light  gets  into 
the  slide  from  the  rabbets  of  the  shutter.  Examine  the  slide  carefully  before 
a  strong  light. 

W.  Reid  says;  "Will  you  kindly  inform  me  the  best  way  to  Vje  rid  of  air 
bells  in  enamelled  i>rints." — Bring  the  print  and  glass  in  contact  while  im- 
mersed in  tlie  gelatine  solution,  taking  care  that  no  air  is  imprisoned 
Iietween  them ;  then  remove  and  squeegee. 

H.  W.  B.  (Ipswich). — 1.  There  are  numerous  hand  cameras  which  will  serve 
your  purjiose  of  taking  deck  views  on  tlii!  pass-ige  out — 2.  Glass  plates  will 
probably  prove  tlie  handiest,  as  they  will  be  of  small  dimensions. — 3.  Cer- 
tainly ;  give  us  a  call,  and  we  can  talk  the  matter  over. 

W.  C.  Bowes. — In  the  collodion  jirocess  the  bath  should  only  be  faintly  acid. 
The  bath  you  have  made  is  that  used  in  the  albumen  process — the  aceto- 
nitrate  bath.  For  wet  collodion  the  bath  is  a 'plain  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  slightly  acidified  with  nitric  add. 

JI.  FuEDEHlCKS. — Those  who  supply  lithographic  materials  will  also  supply 
the  necessary  materials  for  photo-lithography.  Double  transfer  paper  may 
lie  had  from  Marion  k  Co.,  the  Autotype  Company,  and  at  other  photographic 
warehouses.    Thirty  square  feet  cost  about  half-a-crown. 

H.  Cl.\rk. — We  should  advise  you  to  postpone  attemjiting  to  take  instan- 
taneous pictures  of  the  denizens  of  the  farmyard  until  the  light  improves, 
unless  you  obtain  a  more  rapid  lens  than  you  have ;  /-16  is  too  slow  for 
instantaneous  work  as  the  light  is  at  present.  With  a  lens  working  at,  say, 
/-8  and  quick  plates,  there  would  now  be  little  difficulty  in  the  undertaking. 

Crystal  Palace. — You  may  apply  for  permission  to  photograph  in  the 
gi'onnds  of  the  Crystal  Palace  to  Messrs.  Negretti  &  Zanibra,  but  it  is 
scarcely  probable  tliat  you  will  obtain  it.  For  particulars  of  Hardwich's 
Plwloip-aphie  Chemistri/,  apjily  to  Churchill,  New  Burlington-street,  and  for 
Meldola's  Chemistry  to  Macraillan  &  Co.,  Bedford-street.  This  latter  is  one 
of  the  Xalure  series,  and  sells  at  6.s. 

D.  W.  C. — If  the  damage  to  the  op.al  pictures  was  due  to  bad  packing,  it  is 
clear  that  the  railway  company  are  not  responsible.  The  consignors  are  the 
ones  that  must  be  looked  to  ior  compensatioii.  The  best  plan  would  have 
been,  as  broken  gla.ss  could  be  heard  within,  to  refuse  to  receive  the  parcel 
at  all.  Then  the  consignors  would  have  to  settle  the  matter  with  the 
railway  company. 

G.  H.  A.  wants  help  as  follows :  "  I  should  be  much  obliged  if  any  one  could 
help  me  in  burnishing  photographs.  I  have  a  whole-plate  optinms  burnisher 
(new),  and  I  have  tried  Castile  soap,  both  in  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  .ilcohol 
and  plain.  I  have  also  tried  screwing  the  roller  tight  and  had  it  slack. 
Would  any  one  kindly  say  how  hot  the  buniisher  should  be,  and  also  if  the 
print  should  go  through  often,  and  give  me  full  particulars,  as  I  cannot  get  a 
polish  at  all." 

W.  Bamkobd. — Tlie  formula  will  doubtless  answer,  but  we  have  not  used  that 
I)articular  one  ourselves.  Instead  of  making  the  ink  it  will  be  much  better 
to  procure  a  little  photo-lithographic  ink  ready  made.  It  is  not  expensive, 
and  you  may  then  depend  upon  liaviiig  a  suitable  article.  It,  as  jiurchased, 
will  require  diluting  with  turpentine.  Any  printers'  material  dealer  will 
supply   the  right  kind  of  thing.     The  formula  you  quote  is  very  good,  but 

fthc  method  of  preparation  is  troublesome,  and  uncertain  in  the  hands  of  a 
beginner. 

'YouNO  Collodion  makes  the  following  inquiries  :  "Will  you  bo  kind  enough 
to  tell  me,  through  your  'Answers  to  Correspondents,'  whether  there  is  any 
permission  required  to  work  the  wet  collodion  business  on  the  sands  at 
cither  Southend,  Ramsgate,  or  Yarmouth,  and  who  to  apply  to  ;  and  is  there 
any  charge  made,  and,  if  so,  could  you  tell  me  the  price  usually  paid?" — We 
are  quite  unable  to  answer  the  queries  ourselves ;  but  our  correspondent  can 
obtain  all  the  information  by  writing  to  the  local  authorities  in  the  diiVerent 
places— say,  to  the  Town  Council, 


A.  Kkaxe. — 1.  Instead  of  attempting  to  adapt  your  half-plate  camera  for  taking 
"stamp  portraits,"  it  would  be  better  to  obtain  a  new  one,  for  the  following 
reasons  :  In  all  probability  the  camera  would  not  close  sulliciently  to  focus 
I  the  images,  as  the  lenses  are  only  about  an  inch  and  a  half  focal  length,  ami 
there  would  have  to  be  a  partition  for  each  lens,  which  would  render  the 
apparatus  useless  for  any  other  purjiose. — 2.  Any  num'ier  of  lenses  may  be 
nsed ;  nine  is  the  most  general  number. — 3.  The  backs  of  the  prints  are 
coated  with  dextrine  to  make  them  adhesive. — -4.  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  or 
Messrs.  FallowHeld  will  doubtless  supply  the  necessary  i>erforating  ap- 
pliances. 

Enamelled  ^vrites :  "  You  will  mucli  oblige  by  .an  answer  to  following  questions 
on  enamelling.  1.  What  is  tlie  proper  way  of  cleaning  glass  previous 
to  applying  French  chalk?— 2.  Must  the  collodion  be  allowed  to  dry,  or 
only  to  set  before  the  gelatine  is  applied  ?— 3.  Should  the  collodion  film 
be  washed  to  remove  '  gre.isiness  '  before  coating  with  gelatine  »—■ 1.  Must  the 
print  have  a  coating  of  gelatine,  and,  if  so,  shoiihl  it  be  applied  at  the  time 
of  mounting,  or  may  it  be  dried  and  again  damped  when  wanted  ?— 5.  Is  the 
coUodionised  plate  to  be  immersed  in  water  when  it  is  wanted  to  soften  tlie 
gelatine,  or  should  it  be  merely  sponged  over." — 1.  There  are  many  ways 
of  cleaning  the  gl.oss.  If  it  is  not  very  dirty  the  following  will  answer : — 
Make  a  thin  cream  with  whiting  and  methylated  spirit ;  rub  this  well  over 
the  glass  .and  let  it  dry,  then  polish  otl'.— ^2.  Allowed  to  well  set. — 3.  Yeu. 
■ — 4.  Gelatine  applied  at  the  time  of  mounting. — 5.  Immersed  in  water,  or 
the  print  may  be  ajiplied  immediately  the  glass  is  gelatinised,  that  is,  the 
plate  after  the  .solvents  have  been  washed  out  of  the  collodion,  the  glass  and 
print  may  be  immersed  in  the  gelatine  and  afterwards  squeegeed  together. 

E.  Beveridge  says  :  "I  am  anxious  to  make  some  daylight  enlargements  on  a 
special  paper,  and  to  sensitise  it  myself.  I  see  on  page  473  of  the  1888 
Almanac  a  method  of  silver  printing  on  plain  paper,  but  do  not  know 
whether  this  would  be  applicable  for  development  instead  of  printing  right 
out.  May  I  ask  you  kinilly  to  let  me  know  through  the  'Answers  to  Cor- 
respondents,'in  the  Jouuxal,  as  to  the  following  points  ? — 1.  Whether,  in- 
stead of  salting  by  the  chloride  of  sodium  or  ammonium,  a  wash  of  bromide 
of  potassium  Avitli  the  iodide  would  take  the  place  of  .salting  and  give  a  more 
rapid  print  ? — 2.  Whether  the  image  should  be  exposed  until  slightly  visible, 
and  may  then  be  developed  liy  cither  protosulphate  of  iron,  &c.,  as  for  wet 

{dates,  or  by  pyro  and  ammonia,  as  for  gelatine  plates? — 3.  Whether  en- 
arging  by  daylight  against  a  nortli  sky  will  be  slower  or  faster  than  by 
lamplight,  using  a  condenser?  I  liope  you  will  not  think  me  too  troublesome. 
Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  suggest  a  more  rapid  process  to  work.  I  want 
to  enlarge  to  24  x  24  and  32  x  32,  and  am  told  that  I  could  not  coat  these  sizes 
with  gelatine  emulsion,  even  if  I  could  procure  it." — In  reply;  1.  A  mixture 
of  the  iodide  and  bromide  may  be  suiistituted  for  the  chloride ;  then  the 
image  will  have  to  be  developed.  But  the  paper  must  be  sensitised  with  a 
silver  batli  strongly  acidified  with  either  acetic  or  citric  .acid. — 2.  No  image, 
or  only  a  slight  trace  of  one,  sliouM  be  visible.  Neither  developer  would 
be  of  any  use.  Gallic  abid  or  pyrogallic  acid,  strongly  restrained  with  acetic, 
must  be  used. — 3.  Tiiis  will  depend  upon  the  lampand  focus  of  the  condenser 
as  compared  with  the  quality  of  the  daylight  .at  the  time.  Our  correspondent 
will  save  both  trouble  and  money  by  employing  the  bromide  paper  of  com- 
merce, which  is  much  more  ra])id  tluin  the  iodised  pajier  would  be.  Bromiile 
jiaper  can  be  had  in  larger  sizes  than  those  mentioned. 


Erratum. — In  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  H.  W.almsley,  of  1022,  WalnuSlstreet, 
Philadelphia,  he  calls  attention  to  a  mistake  in  the  spelling  of  a  name  in  his 
letter  on  Flash  Li;jht  Vhnto<jnt,phti  in  Amerirtt,  page  47  in  issue  of  January  17. 
Instead  of  "  Hemfalg's"  lamp  the  name  should  have  been  IleMpeiieu. 

Photographic  Society  op  Great  Britain.— Technical  meeting,  Tuesday, 
February  25,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

CiiOYDON  Camkua  Club. — A  meeting  of  those  in  favour  of  forming  the  above 
photogi-aphic  society  will  be  held  .at  eight  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  Feliruary  25,  at 
Room  2,  Public  Hall,  Croydon.  All  who  approve  the  project  are  requested  to 
.attend,  or,  should  they  have  previous  engagements,  vrrite  their  approval  to 
Mr.  H.  Maclean,  34,  Birdhurst-road,  Croydon. 

London  and  Provincial  Photoouaphic  Association. — On  Thursday, 
February  27,  Mr.  A.  Haildon  will  give  a  lecturette  and  practical  demonstration 
of  (/l(i3s  J}lowitt</  CCS  used  in  tlte  Vlte^nical  anil  I'liijsical  Laboratories.  Visitors 
are  invited. 

Photographic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  February  26, 
Monthly  Lantern  Meeting,  Kthnxo  tvrsiis  The  New  HenzoUne  Light ;  March  5 
Artificial  Light  as  an  A  iixillari/  to  Daylighl. 

Animal  Sagacity. — Mr.  Thomas  Mason,  21.  P.arliament-street,  Dublin 
writes  ;  "I  send  you  a  lantern  sliile  of  the  celebrated  Lea  Tail,  or  Stone  of 
Destiny,  which  stands  on  the  Hill  ot  Tara.  My  son  is  standing  by  it.  When 
I  first  showed  this  slide  on  the  screen  by  limelight,  my  son  coming  out  life- 
size,  a  terrier  dog  which  we  h.ad  reared  from  a  imp  was  in  the  room.  As  soon 
as  tlie  picture  came  on  she  jumped  up  with  delight  on  the  screen,  evidently 
recognising  my  sou.  I  thought  of  showing  the  same  delusion  to  a  friend,  but 
the  dog  could  not  be  deceived  a  second  time.  This  I  may  &irly  s,ay  proves 
animal  sagacity."         ' 
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i'KLLULOID  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

In  t)i>'  <'oiiP4c  of  the  iliscusaion  ftt  m  recent  meeting  of  the 
Canii't.i  <'Iiil>,  on  the  subject  of  oertAin  ilcfectt  in  the  new 
reliable  celluloid  films,  the  tiiuU  waa  Mt  down,  and  poeaibly  with 
rcawn,  to  the  effect  of  electricitjr.  It  maj*  be  useful  to  briefly 
study  the  (|neation  with  a  Tiew  of  diioorering,  if  poatible,  at 
what  stage  of  the  film's  "  life  "  the  dditeta  arise. 

KIcotricitjr,  in  one  way  :uid  aaodMr,  ha*  shown  its  influenoe 
in  photitgrnph y  from  very  early  days ;  we  speak  now  from  m 
purely  mechsni<-«l  or  physical,  rather  than  from  an  electro- 
cheuiiciil  point  of  view.  For  instAoce,  tbe  troublex  that  formerly 
aroae  from  dust  attracted  to  the  glass  pinte  by  the  electricity 
induced  in  cleaning  and  polishing  will  be  remembered  by  all 
the  earlier  workers  ;  but  tbe  oMiae  having  been  pointed  out,  it 
aoon  became  an  easy  matter  to  overoooM. 

I'oesibly  some  of  the  spots  that  have  bem  ao  much  com- 
plained of  in  connexion  with  oellnloid  films  may  be,  if  traced  to 
their  source,  fotiod  to  be  the  nanH  of  ibrcign  particles  electri. 
«ally  Attractctl  during  soote  pofiioQ  of  the  procoaa  of  manufac- 
ture by  Uie  otlicrwiae  patfcetly  pure  materials  empl<>yc<l,  fur 
we  i-.itiuot  well  b?lieve  that  the  materiuls  lliemselvea  contain 
anything  of  an  injurious  nature.  Pyroxylinc,  and  more  C8|ie- 
cially  collodion,  films  are  known  to  be  highly  electrical,  and  it 
follows  aa  a  matter  of  oourae  that  celluloid  poaaeaaea  tbe  aamo 
«hani«!t«nsti<<,  the  degree  of  czciubility  varying,  perfaapa,  in 
inv thickneaa  when  in  the  form  of  sheeta. 

I  to  danger  of  dost  attraction  we  have  to  deal 

with  a  more  serious  evil,  namely,  markings  caused  by  the  dis- 
«har^  of  electricity  in  the  form  of  fpcrks.  This  may  to  some 
*oem  a  somewhat  improbable  occoircaoe,  though  it  is  far  from 
being  so,  an  we  shall  show.  We  raaieiBber  some  years  ago  a 
rither  mysterious  kind  of  local  feggiof  in  rapid  dry  plates  was 
attributed  to  tlie  same  influeaee^-eloctricity — and  we  well  rc- 
collcot  the  Rurprise  aroused  by  Mr.  Wamerke's  demonstration 
of  the  ense  with  which  a  brilliant  display  of  sparks  might  l>c 
produced  from  a  sensitive  plate. 

If  n.  Hrv  iind  nlightly  warm  glass  plate  Iw  fixed  lightly  ni>on 

f  I  orijiii.'irv  pncunmtic  holder  and,  in  a  [icrfectly  dark  room, 

.t!ie  iu'liiinibbcr  diic  l)C  movetl  rapidly  over  the  surface,  the 

result  will  tic  the  production  of  a  more  or  low  brilliiint  train  of 

ligh».     In   the  early  days  of  ;;elutine  phtcK,   when  so  many 

sjuatcurH  and  others  wore  making  their  own  filnw,  ond  lianil- 

ivurialilc  rule,  the  c^jiititions  were  all  present 

:i  of  this  abnormal  dLiplay  of  electric  li^ht.    A 

warm  (flaw  pUts  is  placed  upon  tlic  pueuomlic  holder,  coated 

with  lii;;hly  sensitive  cmuUion,  and  by  the  «lii:ht  friction  caused 

l»y  the  removal  of  the  holder  a  faint  electrical  discharxc  takes 

place,   invi^blc  tbrmigh  the  coating  of  emulsion,  but  acting, 


neTcrtlieles!>,  iipon  the  under  side  of  the  sensitive  layer,  with 
the  result  that  aftt;r  forced  development  of  an  undet-exposed 
plrtti-  there  uppcant  a  slight  fo;.'  in  the  centre  of  the  plate,  much 
i-escmbliog  the  well-known  '•  flare  spot  "  of  days  gone  by. 

This  is  open  to  easy  demonstration,  the  only  conditions 
neceasary  being  perfect  dnncus  of  both  jrlass  plate  and  india- 
rubber  dine,  and  the  effect  is  enhanced  by  sli^ditly  warming 
both. 

In  tbe  cose  of  celluloid,  which  is  more  readily  excitable  than 
glaar,  it  is  nut  difficult  to  believe  that  greater  danger  from  this 
cause  ex  lata,  and  it  ih  very  easy  for  any  of  our  reodcrii  to  satisfy 
thonuielvcs  on  the  point. 

Many  of  them  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  tlfe  jmrlour  experi- 
ment in  which  electricity  is  developo<l  from  a  .thcet  of  ordinaiy 
brown  jMijier  by  wanning  it  until  thorou^ddy  dry  and  then 
subniittinji  it  to  friction  with  the  sleeve  or  with  a  soft  clothes 
brush.  Under  these  circumstjmcos,  if  a  fin>.'er  or  the  blade  of 
a  knife  be  presented  to  it,  a  series  of  shaq)  "  snaps  "  are  dis- 
tinctly audible,  and  in  a  dark  room  a  vivid  display  of  sjiarks 
will  l>e  obtained. 

If  for  the  brown  paper  a  sheet  of  celluloid,  such  as  at  present 
employetl  for  negative  purpooes,  Ik?  substituted,  precisel}'  similar 
rcHidts  occnie,  though  from  the  rapidity  with  which  tlie  cellu- 
loid discharges  itself  they  are  at  tiriit  more  difficult  of  detection. 
The  first  exiierimcnt  we  would  siifitfest  is  to  lay  a  sheet  of  cclluloiti 
upon  a  piece  of  glass,  both  King  pn-fembly  warm  and  quite 
free  from  moisture.  I*a«  a  soft  hat  ))ru8li  a  few  times  rapidly 
over  the  surface,  and  the  celluloid  and  glass  will  lie  found  to 
clim^  tigbtly  to  one  another.  l'|H>n  sejNiratinfx  them,  a  crcakin;.; 
or  en*ek{j9g  sound  is  producctl,  as  if  some  adhesive  substance 
intcrvenc<l,  and  if  this  operation  be  |ierfonne<l  in  a  (larkene<l 
room,  the  separation  will  Iw  found  to  be  accompanied  by  a  faint 
luminoMity  resembling  phosphorescence. 

If  the  celluloid  be  warmed  and  laid  against  the  body  or  a 
c'.oth  surface  and  again  brushed,  no  S|iark  is  seen  imtil  it  is 
removed  from  contact  with  the  non-conducting  surface ;  but 
the  inttant'the  separation  is  complete,  one  hrilliiinf  spark  dis- 
charges itself  in  the  direction  of  the  thumb  and  finger  by  which 
the  celluloid  is  held.  If  between  the  thumb  and  Knger  and  the 
celluloid  a  piece  of  thick  woollen  cloth  be  placed,  this  brilliant 
discharge  m.iy  be  avoided,  anil  then,  on  approaching  the  finger 
to  various  parts  of  the  sheet,  several  fnUe  discharges  will  be 
obtained,  each  coiniisting  of  a  nuuilier  of  separate  sparks  flying 
in  all  directions,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  the  recently 
published  flashes  of  lightning. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  if  in  the  process  of  coating  celluloid  with 
emulsion  the  supjiort  be  rendered  electrical,  it  is  in  a  very 
favourable  condition  to  give  off  luminous  discharges  to    tho 
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unmistakable  detriment  of  the  sensitive  coating.  Thia  condi- 
tion is,  perhaps,  more  likely  to  iirise  in  coating  a  stretched  band 
by  nwchincrj-,  bnt  the  danger  is  not  absent  when  the  cut  sheets 
are  coated  in  contact  with  glass,  as  the  discharge  may  easily 
take  place  in  separating  the  film  from  its  temporary  support. 

It  is  not  only  the  vermicular  markings,  more  specially  al- 
luded to  at  the  meeting  of  whicli  we  have  sjwken,  that  may  be 
attribnted  to  electricity,  but  also  the  isolated  black  spots  also 
complained  of— these  being  i)0ssibly  caused  by  single  sparks  of 
great  brilliancy. 

The  qiiestion  is,  Can  such  provisions  be  made  as  to  com- 
pletely de-eloctrify  the  cellnloid  before  coating,  and  also  to 
guard  against  its  excitement  at  any  subsequent  stage?  We 
imve  little  doubt  the  means  will  be  found. 


What,  we  wonder,  is  really  the  truth  about  turpentine  and  its  effect 
upon  sensitive  films?  It  is  twelve  or  fourteen  years  since  Mr.  R. 
Kcnnett  uttered  the  first  impeachment  by  warning  the  users  of  dry 
plates  agtunst  storing  them  in  pine  plate  boxes,  especially  when  the 
latter  were  newly  made,  in  consequence  of  the  destructive  action  of 
the  turpentine  upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  films.  About  the  same 
time,  we  remember,  an  American  writer— Mr.  demons,  if  we  mistake 
not — recommended  oil  of  lemon  as  a  preservative  for  sensitised  paper, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  essential  oil  placed  upon  sponge  or  cotton  wool 
being  placed  in  the  box  or  drawer  with  the  paper.  Now,  as  chemists 
are  well  aware,  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  lemon  are  very  similar  both 
in  composition  and  in  action,  so  that  if  the  latter  possess  any  efficacy 
in  preventing  change  or  decomposition  in  the  case  of  silvered  paper, 
the  former  may  well  be  supposed  to  exercise  some  sort  of  action  upon 
the  far  more  delicate  and  sensitive  bromide  film. 


"V  F.T  Mr.  Dnnmore  has  recently  given  the  result  of  an  experiment  from 
which  he  deduces  the  innocence  of  turpentine  in  connexion  with  the 
charges  laid  against  it.  Two  plates,  the  backs  of  which  were  smeared 
with  a  turpentine  preparation,  were  left  for  a  time  in  an  ordinary 
dark  slide,  and  upon  development  were  not  found  to  have  suffered  in 
the  slightest  degree.  But  we  would  point  out  that  in  this  instance 
the  vapour,  though  it  might  be  expected  to  exercise  some  effect  if  the 
power  existed,  would  be  far  from  having  free  access  to  the  films.  At 
a  recent  meeting,  too,  a  member  recommended,  as  the  best  blacking 
for  the  insides  of  cameras  and  dark  slides,  a  solution  of  asphaltum  in 
tiupentme  with  a  little  lampblack  added.  Surely,  if  there  be  any 
danger  in  turpentine  this  preparation  should  give  it  every  opportunity 
of  developing  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibility  of  additional 
trouble  arising  from  the  bitumen  itself.  It  would  be  well  if  gome  one 
with  time  on  his  hands  would  put  an  end  to  the  doubt  by  a  series  of 
conclusive  experiments. 

The  subject  of  the  atomic  weight  of  gold  is,  among  chemists,  engaging 
considerable  attention  of  late,  and  some  matter  interesting  to  the 
photographer  at  times  crops  up  in  the  pubhshed  accounts  of  the 
investigations.  The  theoretical  aspect  of  the  matter,  of  course,  baa 
little  or  no  practical  bearing  on  photographic  operations  beyond  indi- 
cating the  actual  amount  of  gold  that  might  be  expected  in  a  given 
weight  of  pure  "  chloride."  Since  the  use  of  the  double  salt  of  gold 
with  an  alkali  even  this  point  may  be  ignored,  and  all  that  concerns 
the  user  of  double  chloride  of  gold,  and  potassium  or  sodium,  is  to  see 
that  the  label  of  the  tube  or  bottle  guarantees  the  usual  proportion — 
seven  grains  of  gold  in  fifteen  of  the  salt — and  to  see,  if  possible,  tiiat 
the  guarantee  is  fulfilled. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  there  are  samples  of  "  chloride  of 
gold  "  now  to  be  bought  that  cannot  possibly — except  at  a  loss  to  the 
seller — contain  this  proportion  of  metal,  and  that  how  much  below 
this  recognised  standard  the  sample  falls  is  purely  a  matter  of  the  con- 
icience  of  the  seller.    The  acknowledged  standard  departed  from,  the 


material  has  no  more  right  to  be  termed  chloride  of  gold  than  has  a 
mixture  of  margarine  and  butter  to  be  termed  butter.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  the  law  would  intervene ;  in  the  former,  the  result  of  an 
appeal  to  the  law  would  be  doubtful. 


In  preparing  solutions  of  this  salt  for  making  toning  baths  it  is  not 
wise  to  keep  them  ne-  ..ralised  ready  for  use,  as  some  photographers 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  for  the  salt  is  not  stable  in  that  condition ; 
indeed,  neutral  chloride  qf  gold  is  a  different  substance  from  the  acid 
chloride.  Not  only  is  it  different  chemically,  but  its  physical  appear- 
ance is  not  the  same,  the  solution  of  the  neutr.tl  salt  being  a  brownish 
yellow,  while  the  acid  chloride  is  a  pure  yellow,  verging  almost  to- 
greenness.  

The  best  method  of  preparing  the  solution  is  to  keep  it  not  weaker 
than,  say,  a  grain  to  the  drachm,  and  only  when  wanted  for  use  to 
add  the  chalk  or  other  neutraliser  to  the  required  amount  of  strong 
solution,  then  to  filter  after  shaking  a  few  times,  and,  finally,  to  add 
tlie  acetate  or  other  alkaline  salt.  If  the  chalk  be  added  to  a  weak 
solution,  say  a  grain  to  the  ounce,  the  acidity  is  less  readily  counter- 
acted, and  there  is  risk  of  over-haste,  leading  to  the  concoction  of  a. 
defective  toning  bath. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  chloride  of  gold  will  dissolve  a  certain- 
amount  of  chloride  of  silver,  but  such  is  the  case,  as  can  be  easily 
demonstrated. 

Stale  albumen  has  the  reputation  of  causing  albumenised  paper  pre- 
pared from  it  to  have  an  acid  reaction ;  but  this  is  opposed  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr.  Mark  Power,  who,  writing  in  the  Journal  of  Analytical 
Chemi»try,  gives  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments  extending  over 
a  period  of  six  months  ui>on  the  change  gradually  undergone  by  egg 
albumen  during  the  process  of  decomposition.  Not  to  make  the  matter 
tedious,  we  give  the  proportion  (which  gradually  increased)  at  the- 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  period.  At  first  the  qiiantity  of  free 
ammonia  was  very  minute,  being  only  about  the  fourteenth  part  of  a 
milligramme  in  ten  cubic  centimetres,  while  at  the  end  of  the  time  it 
had  increased  thirty-fold. 

Some  persons  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  necessity  for  the  elaborate  care 
recommended  to  be  taken  to  prevent  vibration  of  the  building  where 
photo-micrographic  work  is  being  carried  on  ;  but  they  would  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  in  attempting  to  discover  to  what  extent  the 
Royal  Observatory  was  affected  by  such  causes,  the  Astronomer 
Royal  found  that  the  rumblmg  of  a  railway  train  570  yards  away 
rendered  some  observations  impossible  during  the  passing  of  the  train, 
that  even  when  a  mile  distant  it  caused  great  disturbances  of  the 
observing  instruments.  It  may  thus  easily  be  seen  how  difficult  very 
fine  work,  of  the  kind  we  speak  of,  must  be  to  accomplish  success- 
fully in  the  middle  of  a  populous  district  or  large  town. 


IIARDWICH  ON  SCOTT'S  WARM-AIR  SATURATOR. 

Some  short  time  since  Mr.  A.  W.  Scott,  of  Weston-super-Mare,  sent 
me  one  of  his  "  warm-air  saturators,"  with  a  request  that  I  would  try 
it  and  report  the  result.  The  saturator  was  charged  with  "  gasoline," 
and  three  pints  of  the  same  fluid  were  sent  for  renewal. 

I  have  experimented  carefully  with  this  saturator,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  its  performance.  It  is  equal  to  Broughton's  vapour 
taidj,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal,  as  this  tank,  in  my  opinion,  is 
nearly  perfect  in  working,  and  if  it  had  been  incapable  of  explosion 
could  not  have  been  superseded. 

Ives's  porous  saturator  does  not  charge  the  oxygen  so  highly  with 
ether  as  Broughton's  vapour  tank,  and  is  consequently  more  liable  to 
"  snaps "  and  "  passing  back  ; "  but  the  experiments  of  the  late  Mr. 
Barber,  conducted  under  my  direction,  prove  that  it  is  safe  from  fear 
of  dangerous  explosion.  Mr.  Sutton,  of  the  firm  of  Cutts  &  Sutton, 
who  was  present,  can  testify  that  when  it  was  purposely  filled  with 
explosive  gas,  and,  by  jumping  on  and  off  the  pressure  boards,  the 
flame  dj-awn  through  it  so  completely  that  it  set  fire  to  the  bag  on 
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the  other  aide,  the  only  eflFeet  wu  to  ■pnivce  a  report  abont  m  loud 
US  a  .imall  pistol.  Nothing  gave  way,  eTen  wbt-a  the  experiment  was 
wrnral  tiraf«  rept-ated. 

Wbi^tbtT  Mr.  Scott'a  caturator  is  as  nfe  as  Ives's,  I  am  not  able  to 
asjr.  lie  nu^ntions,  in  a  private  letter  to  ae,  that  there  are  three  feet 
of  air  paan^-s  inside  it,  but  he  does  not  my  of  what  diameter,  con- 
•^neotlv  I  do  not  know  wliether  there  would  lie  any  chance  uf  what 
is  called  "  short  circuiting,"  from  poesible  imperfection  in  the  manu- 
facture. This  wja  where  the  BrooKfatoa  tank  broke  down.  There 
were  aeren  feet  of  tortuous  windingt,  bat  the  solder  leaked  on  a 
pMticalar  occMioo,  and  the  oxygen  in  consequence  pa8se<I  by  an  easy 
roate,  •merging  from  the  II  pipe  in  an  imperfectly  saturated  and 
^sploMTe  state.  Such  a  thing  could  not  kappen  in  an  Ives's  aaturator 
htetate  the  barrels  are  full  of  daanel,  aiid  the  sir  tubes  go  straight 
through  from  <ad  to  end. 

I  would  soggcst  that  until  this  point  b  settled  beyond  dispute, 
Scott's  Mtarator  should  be  used  with  paniee  tubes.  Mr.  Pumphrey, 
^f  Biraiafham,  mnkes  them  of  a  safaatantial  kind,  and  it  must  be  a 
heavy  akodt  indeed  of  explosive  flsme  that  would  force  itti  way 
through  one  of  his  tubes.  Or,  in  lieu  of  pamice  tubes,  you  might 
«se  Oakley  k  Beard's  safety  jet,  made  after  a  model  given  by  me  in 
Trv  Britisb  JorKXAL  op  I'HoTOOBAPHY.  This  jet  has  the  addi- 
tional mrrit  of  being  very  lUent  oader  Ufk  eyinder  pieasure.as  the  mix- 
ing ebaaber  i«  oral  in  form  witlioat  any  eomen,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  pomioe  chamU-r  abcre,  tends  (Uke  the  air  chamber  in  a  forcing 
|Kimp)  to  destroy  jerking  morementa  and  praduee  a  oontinucus  flow. 

With  Mr.  Scott's  nipple  of  on»foaitaenth  of  an  inch  aperture 
attached  to  ooe  of  the  afotv-mentioaed  jets,  and  eonnected  with  a 
cylinder  of  eMspnssed  oxygca,  I  hare  obtained  a  stmagei  light  with 
faaoline  than  I  erer  got  balan ;  bat  I  aJMalrf  hesitate  at  present  to 
make  an  ex  let  eompariaoB  batvaen  it  and  omI  gas,  much  leas  betweeu 
^^aeoUne  and  pore  kfJnym,  which  gi««a  the  hottest  flame  known 
when  burnt  with  oxygen,  I  am  alM  of  opinion  that  much  may  be 
5lon«  with  apertures  of  a  saMJkr  «aa  (soiek  as  one-twentieth  of  an 
inch),  provided  the  puiua  ha  Mfldwt  to  spread  the  flame  over 
the  whole  face  nf  the  liate. 

In  Ueasrs.  OrilBtb  Morris's  cireoUr,  wkiek  I  reeeira  ererf  montk 
from  their  address  at  Maneaty-kwe,  lirerpooi,  I  see  gasoline  spoken 
of  as  sold  in  original  cases  oootaininf  two  cans  of  four  and  a  half 
yallom  each,  at  U  'W.  per  gaUon,  caeca  indodsd.  The  railway 
cnapaaias,  however,  refose  to  carry  it  except  at  what  ttiey  term 
tkair  "  ton  rate,"  si>  that  by  the  time  it  reaches  Sundeilaad,  which 
is  the  nearsst  huge  town  to  me,  the  price  has  risen  to  is.  (M.  a  gallon. 
Even  th<'n  it  is  muA  tkmftt  than  "  White's  aomthrtic  methylated 
ether  of  -ru,"  which  in  aoU  retail  here  at  2$.  3d.  per  p^uod. 

In  miidiwliiif  this  artide,  I  must  in  the  name  of  all  who  use  the 
limelight  thank  Mr.  8eo4t  for  this  last  and  most  important  addition 
to  e«r  ■aani  of  illustrating  our  lectures,  and  of  teaching  by  the  eye 
<a  wrii  aa  by  the  ear.  T.  Kmiiibrr-k  Habiiwicii. 

I  would  Tsntnre  to  siim)i«>  a  caution  in  using  Scott's  saturator. 
The  Up  leading  to  the  bag,  or  cylinder,  IhouU  be  kept  tkm  shut 
■ntil  the  supply  of  oxygen  gas  is  turned  on,  as  I  notice  a  tsndancy  to 
condensation  of  vapour  in  the  O  tube,  and  a  cnn»>quent  spirting  of  a 
few  drop*  of  Uquid  Kssolioe  the  wrong  way  when  this  precaution  is 
JBegketed. 

• 

ENAMKLLED  COLOURED. PRINTS. 
I  rao  to  submit  the  folkwing  as  a  suitable  and  successful  method  of 
•oamelling  ojloured  prints,  and  is  specially  applicable  to  the  perfectly 
4amaoth  surface  of  a  print  on  albumeaised  paper,  whereby  the  colours 
•la  prerenti'd  from  running  or  spreading: — 

I  lake  liie  coloured  print  and  float  it  upon  a  hot  solution  consisting 

«f  fslatilM  and  water,  to  which  has  bean  added  a  small  quantity  of 

hrome  alum;  and  I  have  found  the  foUowin^r  to  be  a  convenient 

vnehiag  formula,  namely,  thirty  grains  of  gelatine  to  each  ounce  of 

water,  with  the  a<ldition  of  one  grain  of  dirome  alum  to  every  six 

nances  of  solution. 

The  coloured  print  to  be  treated  is  floated  fsce  downwards  upon 
tha  surfaes  af  Ih-  shov«-mentiooed  solution  for  merely  a  second  or 
t^  'me  as  sulBMa  to  ensure  an  evencoatingof 

£  tnd  side,  wiUk  may  be  done  in  tlie  well- 


known  way  of  holding  the  print  in  a  curved  shape,  and  allowing  the 
centre  to  touch  the  solution  first,  and  thon  dropping  gently  first  one 
ride  and  then  the  other,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  air  bubbles :  the 
print  is  then  carefully  lifted  an  1  allowed  to  dry  face  upwards. 

It  is  sbeolutely  essential  that  the  print  should  be  allowed  to  dry 
thoroughly  after  receiving  this  costing  of  fielatine.  Any  number  of 
printa  may  be  thus  prepared  and  stored  to  be  finished  hereafter,  as  I 
have  not  found  them  to  deteriorate  by  keeping. 

To  eiuunel  a  print  I  soak  it  in  cold  clean  water  until  it  becomes 
perfectly  limp,  and  having  previously  coated  a  clean  crla&j  plate  with 
plain  enamel  eullodioo,  after  the  latter  has  set  (it  may  become  surface 
drv'),  I  plunge  the  coated  plate  into  cold  water  until  the  usual  greasi- 
neas  disappears,  slip  it  under  the  print  soaking  in  water,  bring  the 
plate  and  print  into  contact  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  withdraw 
them,  and  after^draining  the  plate  for  a  few  seconds,  lay  the  plate  on 
a  pad  of  blotting  paper,  then  a  sheet  or  two  of  blotting  paper  on  the 
back  of  the  print,  covering  the  whole  with  a  piece  of  thin  macintosh 
or  .\merican  cloth,  and  squeegee  the  latter  to  remove  excess  of  water. 
The  plate  and  print  are  now  reared  up  to  become  bone  dry,  and  the 
print  can  then  be  stripped  from  the  glass. 

Provided  the  gelatinised  coloured  print  is  first  of  all  allowed  to 
thoroughly  dry  before  soaking,  and  being  placed  down  on  the  coUodion- 
ised  plate,  any  one  afqnainted  witii  ooUodiou  enamelling  could  ix>l 
fail  to  produce  perfect  reaolta.  I  do  not  enter  into  any  details  aa  to 
the  preparation  of  the  ooDodionised  plate,  as  these  are  so  well  known. 

A.  Gil  i>k  Tbjaj>a. 


FILM  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
.\LTHOrnH  many  different  formula)  for  making  emultdon  and  pre- 
paring gelatine  dry  plates  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  this 
and  the  other  photographic  journils,  I  am  not  aware  that  hitherto 
any  reliable  method  has  been  published  for  producing  a  good  and 
serviceable  stripping  film. 

In  these  days,  however,  when  one  sees  in  the  market  not  only  films 
that  do  not  require  stripping,  but  some,  indeed,  that  actually  can  be 
used  like  paper  in  mller  slides,  it  makes  one  feel  that  ho  is  a  little 
bi-hind  the  times  in  attempting  to  describe  a  process  that  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  glass;  and  1  very  much  fear  that  with  such 
facilities  before  them  of  buying  ready-made  all  that  they  require,  I 
shall  persuade  but  a  very,  rerjf  few  of  my  brother  photographers  to 
think  even  of  making  a  film,  much  le-<s  a  stripping  film,  for  themselves. 
And,  indeed,  when  I  come  to  consider  the  matter,  I  am  half  inclined 
to  lay  aside  my  pen  and  give  up  the  task  I  had  proposed  to  myself  as 
useless  under  existing  circumstances ;  but  still,  as  possibly  there  are 
some  who,  like  myself,  are  fond  of  experimenting,  and  that  our 
wortliy  Editor,  to  whom  I  sent  a  negative  tkken  on  one  of  my  films, 
has  been  kindj  enough  to  pronounce  the  result  "good,"  and  has 
requasted  ne  to  write  a  description  of  the  proceaa,  I  will,  without 
further  apology,  give  my  vtodnn  ofxrmidi. 

Now,  as  by  a  very  little  variation  in  the  course  of  procedure  I  can 
mhctSlKliiferent  sorts  of  film^oae  to  be  stripped  before  exposure 
and  Ike  oQier  not  until  all  operations  are  over — I  will  take  eaih  in 
their  order. 

I  first  o  an  cut  for  myself,  or  procure,  some  glass  plates,  half  an 
inch  wider  on  either  side  than  is  required  for  the  finished  negative; 
for  instance,  for  a  whole-plate  negative  I  use  glasses  0x7.  Having 
carefully  cleaned  one  side,  I  sprinkle  on  it  a  little  French  chalk,  and 
lightly  rub,  by  a  circular  movement,  the  surface  with  a  tuft  of  clean 
cotton  wool,  and  finally  dust  both  face  and  edges  with  a  soft  camel- 
hair  brush.  The  next  step  is  to  coat  with  some  plain  imiodized 
colL>dion,  snd  when  well  set,  to  cover  the  edges  and  sides  to  the 
depth  of  on»«ighth  ,ot  an  inch  with  varnish  and  place  in  a  rack 
to  dry. 

Meanwhile,  I  prepare  a  solution  of  gelatine  (any  clear  gelatine  will 
answer,  such  as  the  ordinary  French,  or  Nelson's),  thirty-five  grains 
to  each  ounce  of  water,  to  whicii,  when  melted,  is  added  for  each 
ounce  twenty  minims  of  a  ten-grain  chrome-alum  solution,  and  two 
drachms  of  spirits  of  wine.  The  whole  is  then  filtered  through  two 
tbiokneasea  of  muslin  into  the  pouring  vessel,  and  kept  warm  at  about 
lUO'  Fahr.  till  I  am  ready  to  us;  it.  Af(er  tUf/htly  |wariuing  the 
phites  (not  too  much,  or  the  collodion  will  crack  and  peel  off)  against 
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the  sides  of  a  V  inverted  can,  reads  out  of  thick  galvanised 
iron  so  tliat  it  will  not  buckle,  full  of  hot  water,  they  are 
coated  as  thickly  as  possible  with  the  above  gelatine  solution ; 
and  here,  perhaps,  os  there  may  be  some  ditficulty  in  getting 
the  gelatine  to  Uow  kindly  over  the  collodion-surfaced  plate, 
I  had  better  state  my  plan  of  working  tliis  way  (as  described 
in  Thk  British  Jouhnal  Photookaphic  Almanac  for 
1882,  page  2I.'5)  is  simply  this : — Take  a  broad  camel-hair 
brush,  dip  it  in  the  same  gelatine  that  you  are  using,  only 
in  another  vessel,  and  quickly  smear  all  over  the  plate  and 
then  coat.  The  gelatine  (or  emulsion,  as  the  case  may  be) 
will  now  flow  quite  easily.  The  plate  is  then  gently  rocked 
for  a  moment  on  the  pneumatic  holder,  removed,  and  care- 
fully slid  on  to  a  perfectly  levelled  marble  or  slate  slab  to 
set,  and,  lastly,  placed  in  the  drying  box  to  dry ;  in  fact, 
treated  just  the  same  as  when  performing  the  last  operation 
of  sensitising  with  gelatine  emulsion — a  subject  I  need  not 
here  speak  of,  as  it  has  already  been  described  in  this 
JounxAL  dozens  of  times. 

Before,  however,  I  pass  on  to  No.  2,  I  must  explain  my 
reason  for  using  plates  larger  than  is  required  for  the  finished 
negative :  first,  because  the  edges  when  stripping  may  pos- 
sibly tear,  and  next  by  placing  gently  a  proi)er-sized  clean 
plate  on  the  sensitised  one,  and  with  a  sharp  pointed  knife 
cutting  all  round  the  edges,  you  will  have  your  film  the 
exact  size  you  want  for  the  carrier,  and,  moreover,  the  film 
will,  most  probably,  on  removing  the  glass  spontaneously, 
release  itself,  and,  if  not,  it  certainly  wUI  directly  tlie  knife 
is  inserted  under  the  corners,  I  have  mentioned  a  carrier, 
but  if  this  be  wanting,  the  film  can  very  well  be  exposed 
without  any  appreciable  loss  of  definition  through  a  clear 
thin  plate  of  glass,  supported  at  the  back  by  some  thin  black 
Cardboard,  simply  allowing  (if  necessary)  for  the  thickness 
of  the  glass  by  giving  the  focussing  screw  a  quarter  or  half 
a  turn  to  make  the  film  register  correctly  with  the  screen. 
As  to  development  and  fixing,  there  is  nothing  peculiar.  I 
do  just  the  same  as  with  a  glass  plate ;  but  with  ilryiiig 
flat  there  is  some  difficulty.  I  have,  however,  much 
lessened  it  by  using  its  original  support,  sliding  this  under 
the  film  when  in  the  water,  and  after  draining  let  it  dry 
there  of  its  own  accord.  There  will  he  no  difficulty  in 
releasing  it  after,  and  when  placed  under  pressure  between 
the  leaves  of  a  book,  the  film  will  lie  flat  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

And  now  for  No.  2,  and  I  must  be  brief,  for  I  see  I  have 
already  taken  up  too  nj<fch  of  your  valuable  space.  This 
already  has,  necessarily,  been  in  a  great  measure  antici- 
pated ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  the  difference  in  the  preparation 
between  the  two  films  is  very  slight — in  fact  nothing,  except 
that  the  common-sized  ordinary  plate  is  used,  and  a  thinner 
substratum  of  gelatine,  and  only  just  the  edges  touched 
round  ^vith  varnish  before  development.  "\\'ithout  this 
\>recautiou  the  film  is  very  apt  to  leave  the  plate,  and  being 
so  delicate  is  awkward  to  manage.  I  much  prefer  to  let  it 
remain  on  till  the  end,  when  every  operation  is  finished  and 
it  is  perfectly  dry,  and  then  strip.  There  need  be  no  fear, 
it  will  come  off  easily  enough  directly  the  edges  are  loo.«ened. 
As  these  negatives  are  so  thin  they  can  well  be  printed  from 
either  side,  and  obviously  are  useful  on  this  account  for 
many  purposes.  II.  B.  II are. 


SCALE  FOR  rOCUSSINQ  HAND  CAMERAS. 

Geaphic  methods  of  determining  the  focussing  of  lenses  in  hand 
cameras  and  marking  the  camera  for  future  use,  without  neces- 
sitating the  user  to  have  recourse  to  calculations  or  inspection 
on  the  ground  glass,  are  always  useful  and  appreciated.  On 
the  present  and  following  page  we  give  a  focussing  scale,  carefully 
drawn  to  accurate  size  from  measurements  prepared  by  Mr.  William 
Ackland,  whose  skill  in  the  mathematical  department  of  photo- 
graphic optics  is  well  recognised.      While  we  know  that    one    of 


a  similar  class  has  been  given  in  a  contemporary  American 
annual,  yet  is  this  scale  the  first  that  has  been  drawn  to  accurate 
full  measurement,  necessitating  nothing  but  the  application  of  a  pair 
of  compasses  to  prick  off  the  distances  to  suit  lenses  of  any  focus 
from  three  inches  to  eighteen  inches,  with  increments  of  a  tenth 
of  an  inch. 

The  method  of  using  the  scale  is  as  follows  : — 

Having  noted  on  the  scale  of  inches  the  figure  coiresponding  withi 
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the  fiKTiu  of  the  Viu  that  i*  to  b«  «^*pteil  to  the  ctmiTi,  »nd  barhi;; 
fociuMd  tb<<  ratDfra  on  ■  duttnt  objert,  make  a  well-defioed  mark, 
to  which  the  camera  can  b«  expanded  with  certainty  in  the  fotorp, 
in  the  cvrtaiilty  of  tb<>  diatance  baiog  alwav*  in  good  focu*.  Thia 
ia  npnantad  bj  Um  mtd  Una  0  on  the  teak.  Now,  to  know 
wbarc  to  eoatiinw  tba  inariiiagB  oa  tie  canieni,  »->  a«  to  enaore 
•IwrpBMf  of  obj«t«  whSc'i  »T3  ritnata  at  n  .;i«tnnce  of,  say,  •«), 
90,  10,  or  •'>  feet,  it  s  onlj  nrraiwij  m  plac«  one  limb  of  a 
pair  (•!  ■  laipaaaea  on  the  zero  Una  directly  opp'^ti'e  to  the  figure 
that  iii<li(-ataa  the  ft»:u«  of  t'n  kna,  and  the  other  on  the  curved 
Una  Offoait-,  and  let  it  off  on  the  focuafing  line  of  tha  camera. 
When  the  camera  ia  expandel  to  thia  mark,  ill  object*  »ituut«d  at 
the  diatanoe  abown  in  f.er  at  the  ind  of  the  curved  linea  will  be 
m  iharp  foeoa  when  he  kna  ia  woriMd  wtli  full  aperture.  Uf 
course,  wbco  ft  aBall  8to.>  ia  wed,  tin  ran  e  of  sharp  deSniti^n 


b  increased.  Assuming  the  lena  to  be  3  inches  focus,  it  will  be 
aevn  that  the  distaooe  to  which  the  camera  has  to  be  expanded 
from  its  inBnite  "^'T^tnfft  mark  to  enable  an  object  4  feet  away 
to  be  sharp,  will  be  '3  inch,  this  being  approximately  the  distance 
between  the  aero  line  at  3,  and  the  curved  lini-  represented  by 
4  feet,  wbereaa  with  a  lena  having  a  focus  of  10  inches  the  ex- 
tension of  camera  neoesiary  for  an  object  4  feet  awny  would  be 
2^{  inches.  Were  tha  focna  of  the  tens  11  instead  of  10  inches, 
the  extension  neoeiaary  would  have  to  be  3-2  incheE>.  If  the  len^ 
were  one  of  18  inchea  fociu,  the  camera  would  have  to  be  extended 
from  its  zero  point  of  extreme  distance  '7  inch  to  delino  tharply 
an  object  40  feet  away,  or  (i  inches  were  the  object  only  0  feet 
away. 

litu  use  and  advantage  of  this  scale  for  copying  cameras  ar.>  too 
apparent  to  require  comment. 
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EXPLOSIVE  FLASHING  COMPOUNDS. 
Tub  valuabk  report  presented  by  Messrs.  J.  G.  Bullock  and  C.  L. 
Mitchell,  M.D.,  to  the  Photograpliic  Society  of  I'hiladelphia  on  the 
dangers  of  flash-light  compounds  should  be  carefully  read  by  all  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  practising  photography  by  artificial  light.  Though 
in  this  country  such  compounds  find  very  little  favour,  comparatively 
speaking — magnesium  powder,  pure  and  simple,  satisfying  most  re- 
quirements^in  America  they  are  largely  used  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  rapidity  of  ignition  and  superior  value  of  the  light  secured, 
but  this  gain  is  surely  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  dangerous 
character  of  the  mixtures  employed. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  paragraph  in  the  report  is  that  in 
which  the  authors  speak  of  the  preparations  obtainable  commer- 
cially, the  formulae  of  which  are,  as  a  rule,  secret.  The  proprietors  of 
these,  the  reporters  point  out,  may  label  them  "  safe,"  but  the  manu- 
facturer's ipse  dixit,  in  a  case  of  that  sort  is  scarcely  any  guarantee  to 
the  purchaser  and  user,  and  probably  when  an  accident  does  occur 
tliese  self-styled  "  safe "  compounds  are  found  to  be  as  inherently 
dangerous  as  any  others.  With  regard  to  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  to  the  effect  that  while  there  are,  undoubtedly,  dangerous 
compounds  there  are  others  that  are  quite  harmless,  the  authors  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  "  they  consider  all  forms  of  flash  powder" — i.e., 
compounds — "  dangerous,  the  difference  between  them  being  only  in  the 
degree  of  danger  involved."  This  explicit  delivery,  we  think,  contains 
the  gist  of  the  question,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  attention. 

The  appended  note  by  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Photo- 
graphy partakes  rather  of  the  character  of  special  pleading  on  behalf 
of  the  condemned  preparations.  It  is  true,  as  already  stated,  that  the 
compounds  "  flash  off  ''  more  rapidly,  and  give  a  light  of  greater  actinic 
force,  than  magnesium  powder  alone,  but  we  deny  in  toto  that  the 
latter  is  so  incapable,  as  stated,  of  producing  good  results  in  the  very 
quickest  class  of  work.  This  depends  as  much  upon  the  method  of 
use  as  upon  the  material.  The  argument  that  because  the  photographer 
only  "  handles  "  a  few  grains  at  once,  and  the  dealer  only  sells  one 
ounce  packages  subdivided  into  smaller  ones,  they  are  not  exposed  to 
any  danger  is  not  characterised  by  the  usual  wisdom  of  our  contem- 
porary. It  is  not  at  the  moment  that  the  "  few  grains  "  are  being  used, 
or  the  "  one  ounce  packet"  being  sold,  that  the  serious  accidents  occur, 
but  rather  when  the  whole  stock  goes  off  at  once  from  some  "  unex- 
plained "  cause,  the  "  unexplainedness  "  of  the  cause  arising  from  the 
unwillingness  of  some  of  the  public  to  recognise  the  instability  and 
eonsequent  danger  of  these  compounds. 


STEREOSCOPIC  EFFECTS. 
Db.  G.  D.  Macdougald  can  scarcely  have  been  really  in  earnest 
■when,  in  his  semi-jocular  defence  of  the  stereoscope,  he  alleges  that 
two  dissimilar  pictures  are  not  necessary  to  produce  the  true  stereo- 
scopic effect.  In  point  of  fact,  he  states  that  if  two  prints  from  the 
same  negative  be  mounted  side  by  side  and  viewed  either  in  the  stereo- 
scope, "  or  by  the  unaided  eye,"  they  will  give  the  appearance  of 
"  solidity."  And  further  on  he  says  distinctly  that  "  to  enjoy  stereo- 
scopic impression  it  is  necessary  that  each  eye  have  a  picture  for  itself, 
but  not  necessarily-  from  a  different  standpoint," 

So  frequently  has  this  fallacy  been  upset  that  we  cannot  but  think 
Mr.  Macdougald  has  some  bidden  meaning  in  what  he  says  that  he 
does  not  clearly  express.  That  an  impression  of  quasi  solidity  may 
be  obtained  by  some  persons— for  the  power  varies  with  individuals — 
\y  closing  one  eye  when  looking  at  a  picture,  or  by  viewing  two 
similar  pictures  in  the  stereoscope,  or  without  the  stereoscope  by 
the  "squinting"  process,  is  quite  true,  but  that  it  is  not  real  stereo- 
scopic effect,  but  rather  an  effort  of  imagination,  is  easily  shown.  In 
the  case  of  the  two  similar  pictures,  whether  looked  at  in  the  stereo- 
scope or  by  squinting,  the  effect  of  solidity,  if  any,  will  not  be  great, 
and  will  not  be  affected  by  a  reversal  of  the  pictures.  But  in  the  case 
of  a  pair  of  truly  stereoscopic  pictures,  the  relief  will  be  bold  and 
startling;  and  if  the  position  of  the  pictures  be  reversed,  it  will  be 
just  as  great  but  of  an  opposite  character,  foreground  objects  being 
apparently  carved  into  the  distance.  If  Mr.  Macdougald's  statement 
were  accurate,  the  solution  of  the  diflicult  problem  of  exhibiting 
stereoscopic  pictures  in  the  lantern  would  be  rendered  of  the  easiest. 


BOUND  ABOUT  HAMPSTEAD. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  changes  and  alterations,  it  may  be  acceptable  to 
photographers  to  hear  of  any  x^lace  that  retains  even  a  small  portion  of 
its  picturesque  and  natural  beauty,  and  is  all  but  independent  of  the 
encroachments  o£  the  jerry-builder,  and  the  useful  but  not  ornamental 
railway  track,  in  which  they  can  exercise  their  skill.  Fortunately,  at 
the  present  time,  and  in  all  probability  for  many  years  to  come,  rural 
Hampstead  will  enjoy  immunity  from  any  sweeping  changes,  and  remain 
unspoilt  by  the  so-called  improvements  usually  meted  out  to  any  pic- 
turesque district  within  easy  reach  of  the  metropolis.  I  may  be  perhaps 
thought  an  enthusiast  if  I  say  there  is  not  a  more  suitable  spot  for 
photographic  work,  within  many  miles  of  town  in  any  direction,  than  at 
Hampstead. 

A  place,  from  time  immemorial,  favoured  of  artists,  naturalists,  and 
lovers  of  sylvan  scenery,  Cox,  Crome,  Constable,  De  Wint,  and  a  score 
of  others  have  laid  the  Heath  under  contribution  for  their  wonderful 
effects  of  form  and  colour.  The  rich  red  glow  of  the  broken  sandy  soil 
contrasted  with  the  bright  cool  greens  and  russets  of  the  varied  foliage, 
the  picturesque  and  irregular  masses  of  broom  and  furze,  interspersed 
with  the  trailing  briar,  form  a  splendid  foil  and  foreground  to  the  purples 
and  blues  of  the  distant  landscape.  A  panorama  broken  and  diversified 
with  gleaming  bits  of  colour  in  the  reds  and  whites  of  scattered  cottages 
and  hamlets,  almost  buried  in  the  surrounding  greenery,  and  the  smooth 
rolling  outline  of  woods  and  pastures,  broken  here  and  there  by  the  grey 
tower  or  spire  of  some  village  church.  Standing  here,  on  the  higher  part 
of  Hampstead  Heath,  we  have  an  extensive  and  uninterrupted  view  for 
many  miles  spread  out  before  us.  If  we  happen  to  look  westward  we  see 
the  church  of  Harrow-on-the-Hill,  a  landmark  for  miles,  and  the  glittering 
water  of  Hendon  Reservoir  flashing  in  the  sun.  The  pretty  Eiver  Colne, 
winding  through  the  valley,  is  of  insufficient  volume  to  have  much  effect 
on  the  view  from  where  we  stand ;  the  only  indication  of  its  course  is  the 
lighter  colotu:  of  the  willow  trees  that  fringe  its  banks. 

Unfortunately,  distance  is,  to  the  photographer,  but  of  partial  value, 
the  nearness  of  a  densely  populated  town  frequently  causes'a  smoky 
haze  sullicient  to  obliterate  much  of  the  photographic  detail  except  on 
rare  occasions.  We  must,  however,  accept  things  as  they  are,  and  by 
judicious  selection  and  exposure  make  the  best  of  them.  A  west  or 
north-west  wind  provides  the  most  suitable  conditions,  often  absolute 
clearness  to  the  horizon,  and  an  east  or  south-east  wind  the  worst.  It 
may  be  that  an  intimate  knowledge;  of  this  district,  under  all  aspects,  in 
all  weathers,  and  at  all  times  of  the  year,  has  raised  it  in  my  estimation 
to  be  considered  an  exceptionally  suitable  one  for  photography,  not  only 
in  summer,  but  all  the  year  round,  winter  and  summer  alike,  the  only 
necessary  condition  being  clear  sunshine.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  any 
one  of  artistic  perceptions  who,  on  a  bright  day,  could  fail  to  see  pictures 
right  and  left  as  he  strolled  through  the  quaint  streets  or  over  the  springy 
turf  of  the  Heath.  Those  who  have  not  visited  the  place  under  favour- 
able conditions,  or  perhaps  only  know  it  by  name  as  "  'Appy  'Ampstead," 
associated  with  Bank  Holiday  crowds  of  'Arrys  and  'Arrietts,  would  soon 
be  disabused  of  their  adverse  impressions  by  a  couple  of  hours  stroll  on  a 
bright  spring  morning,  the  air  redolent  with  the  perfume  of  the  furze, 
whose  flowers,  like  waves  of  gold,  shimmer  in  the  sunlight.  The  purple 
of  the  heather,  mixed  with  varied  greens  and  browns  of  grasses,  plants, 
and  bracken  form  a  veritable  garden.  Here  and  there  clumps  of  larger 
trees,  with  groups  of  ancient  firs,  whose  ruddy  stems  and  sombre  foliage 
add  to  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  scene.  Happy  children  in  bright 
clothing  flit  about  like  bo  many  butterflies  among  the  greenery,  or  run- 
ning along  the  sandy  paths  that  intersect  the  Heath  in  all  directions 
mingle  their  joyous  laughter  with  the  carolling  of  the  numerous  feathered 
songsters  that  pass  their  days  secure,  in  a  great  degree,  from  molestation. 
On  many  a  quiet  summer's  evening  the  nightingale  may  be  heard  trilling 
forth  its  charming  music  to  delighted  listeners.  Close  to  London,  indeed! 
It  might  be  a  hundred  miles  away.  Not  even  the  faintest  hum  of  the 
traffic  of  the  largest  city  in  the  world,  so  close  at  hand,  is  noticeable. 
The  quiet  and  restful  country  is  on  all  sides,  and  as  the  soft  west  wind 
fans  our  faces  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  fraction  of  an  hour  suffices 
once  again  to  land  us  amid  the  crash  and  clatter  of  a  densely  populated 
town.  The  fraction  of  an  hour?  Yes,  in  about  twenty  minutes  we  can 
make  the  change,  and  at  the  expenditure  of  a  few  coppers. 

The  photographer  naturally  asks,  "Wliat  there  is  to  do?  singing  birds 
and  blue  distances  do  not  offer  much  temptation."  Novr  I  will  tell  you, 
and  if  yon  will  follow  me,  we  will  go  over  the  ground  in  imagination,  and 
you  will  do  well  to  select  a  day  and  go  over  it  afterwards  in  reality. 
There  are  three  points  almost  equally  convenient  that  you  may  come  to 
from  town  i^First  is  Hampsteadheath  Station  ;  the  second,  Finchley- 
road  Station  ;  and  thirdly,  by  omnibus  to  the  High-street.     Whichever 
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not*  Bagr  be  nlwlaii.  tht  ftnt  (pot  to  teA  mast  be  one  from  which  a 
yhotognvh  can  be  takeo  of  the  old  Cboreh,  with  its  iTjr-coTered  porch 
~  aopper  epiie.  iti  poeitiaa  neecerittling  a  morning  light,  wj  between 
'liB  and  eleren  o'clock :  owing  to  the  namber  ot  trees,  thia  ia  the  best 
tOM  e<  the  Tear  (or  thia  ^aeial  sobjeet,  as  when  in  (nil  foliage  they  in- 
teeept  the  view  (roia  Iha  best  points.  Baring  exposed  one  or  two  plates, 
as  mAj  be  thooglit  dssiraUe,  we  proceed  atonf  Hiaath-street,  or  rather  to 
the  beKmning  ol  h,  and  make  an  exposnie  on  the  street  itself,  and  on  the 
^«nJ««im»  bnildings  that  line  each  side  of  the  way.  Still  continuing  oar 
walk  befora  taming  oat  of  Hsath-iinet.  a  Tiew  looking  towards  the  rente 
we  hSTS  jart  tnrersed,  a  little  abo?a  the  Fire-engine  Station,  will  form 
■B  eweltoiit  pietnre,  as  also  will  one  looking  np  the  High-street  from  the 
^tswajr  a  little  babw  the  omnibas  station.  Thv  traffic  is  the  only  dtmw- 
biek  to  these  stree*  Tiews,  as  all  the  other  snbjecU  to  which  we  shall  be 
iatrpdnead  are  qnite  tree  tram  this  o^ieetkoaUe  condition.  Baring  made 
ear  eaposMee,  we  retrace  oar  steps  and  torn  op  HoUy-hill ;  this  bads  to 
Moant  TenMo  and  the  Orore.  The  np«id-down  cluuaeter  ot  this  part 
<d  ITsmiieleail  ofltes  several  nhanciee  (or  exposoies-  In  snmmer  time  a 
doable  arenae  ct  trees,  eaUed  the  Jodgss'-walk,  on  the  rery  summit  of 
the  Heath  makea  a  good  pietoia ;  bat  mow  it  may  be  passed  bj.  The 
■•zt  place  at  which  we  anire  is  the  F1egs>eff,'the  hii^eat  part  of  Hamp 
stead  Heath,  and  near  to  a  pool  of  water  on  which  the  javeniles  ol  ttie 
aeighboaibood  sail  their  toy  ships,  and  which  is  also  osed  as  a  ford  and 
wttmiag  piaee  ier  honea  aod  cattle.  This  ifcsdi  a  eapital  opportnnily 
for  gtoops  with  a  rapid  shatter,  and  is  eaailj  (M  at  from  all  aids*,  so  that 
yon  can  hare  yoor  choice  of. light  Han  alao  is,one  of  the  mast  laroar- 
abla  spots  imaginshla,  not  being  a  siawaps.  Ibr  photographing  doodi — a 
low  hcriaoB  vtlh  aa  oninlenoplad  riaw  loohiag  weetward.  The  most 
■pleadid  HMsIa  an  often  witweeesd  (kom  this  point,  more  eflkctir*  in 
pcfat  of  eeioar  than  those  obeii  iiJ  at  Mba  ssasiile.  In  soilable  weather 
H might  be  qnita  worth  while  to  maha  •  poipoee  joomejr  with  the  sole 
gbjait  ol  phctoyphiBg  eiooda. 

Leaning  thia  «•  eoma  to  '•  Jaafc  Stiav's  Castle  Botel,"  the  entrance  to 
Iha  atobla-Taid  from  the  road  tormiag  a  flnt-mte  asttiaf  lor  a  barm  baiac 
graomad  at  the  slaMa-door.  the  nld  fashicaad  bnildinm  Iswdtng  themselree 
to  pietnre  making  in  a  moat  happy  fashioa.  Passing  by  the  hotel  iowsrda 
North-end,  we  bar*  en  both  sides  of  the  road  atlraetira  ttatores.  On  the 
ril^wegstapatehaf  reaghyogndMdflr-liiM,  withareiy  Aneefan-tn* 
Mwa ;  in  Mmmsr  thrm  or  loor  piatoa  might  be  eapoaad  with  adran- 
ta§».  When  the  tram  are  iaadees.  as  at  the  present  time,  the  left  side  o( 
Ihk  HBk  i«nd  will  be  loaad  most  worth  attention.  The  photngwphrr 
wm  sammly  reqoim  taUiag  wfant  t»  do  hara,  as  many  soitabla  eombina- 
tiona  am  dirsetty  in  bouk  «l  Um ;  he  amat  nm  his  own  jodgmeat  aa  to 
ham  ha  will  deal  with  them  ;  in  fact,  aU  thrnaghoot  thia  trip  I  memly 
■■gpat  thoae  pointa  that,  to  my  taata.  makaaaeaUantpietPwa  almnatall 
of  them  adatt  of  eosMdarabla  rarjatiaik 

On  arririiV  at  the  "  Ball  and  Bwh  "  photo^aphsn  ar«  geaarally  ready 
to  ntesah.  and  praamd  to  do  so.  AHmwaids  we  pam  np  the  road  by  the 
aad  of  tha  hotel.  b7  Chorw  CottrHpm  old  wooden  bailiMwgs  that  hare 
b«B  photognphad  timea  wfthoat  aambar.  bat  now  doomed  to  destraa- 
Vm.  Savsml  aotiw  boarda  ane«Ma  the  faat  that  the  bud  is  to  be  let 
te  baOdiag  pnrposm.  FMaiag  Ihraagh  a  short  kae  on  the  left,  we 
•■■■a  CM  Iha  attraaM  adga  of  the  Heath,  and  elimbiag  np  a  somrwhat 
Maap  bank,  gat  aa  admirable  riov  of  iha  somanding  coantry,  with  a 
yttiat  lanahoam  fas  the  fasawwaad.  Aken  (rwn  the  bank  side,  them 
tem  baildfaits  make  aa  waaflaat  pietam— eereral  plataa  may  be  hen 
asposed  with  adrantafle,  the  fasegtouad  makii«  op  well  with  the  broken 
mady  grooad  and  farm  liiaiim  Hsm  sad  thsr*  the  trailing  bramble 
iMds  its  aid  to  tha  eompositiaa,  and  it  two  or  three  children  can  be  aab- 
ifdHaad  for  the  nsnailnn,  we  hara  tha  opportimity  of  getting  pietoree 
mliafantnty  and  pleaaiag,  and  soeh  tlat  ao  other  plaoe  within  a  raaaon- 
abla  dlitanss  ot  town  ena  simply. 

We  now  make  oor  way  aerom  the  Heath  eastwards  towards  a  groopot  iU- 
tmee,  eloee  to  irtiiefa  poaem  the  main  road  to  Highgata  tmm  Hampatead, 
and  aaar  to  the  "  Spaniards,"  a  well-known  and  ancient  bostalry,  where 
we  may  do  worm  than  Bnish  np  oor  tramp  with  a  sabetantial  meaL 
Them  Ito-twea,  owing  to  their  sjlnsltim  and  age.  are  well  worth  a  few 
platm,  and  maka  awellent  pictorea,  bat  before  making  any  ezpoemea  it 
will  be  adriaohU  to  etroll  aboat  and  aaamiae  them  from  rarioas  points 
of  riew,  lor,  anlika  many  elnsten  of  tama,  they  are  free  from  the  charge 
of  btiag  awnotonoue  eteiji  diflemat  poiat  ot  sight  ginng  an  entirely  new 
ewabinaHaa.  Beraral  pathwaye  iatsntat  them,  and  oar  pietarss  may 
pattahaof  the  character  ol  an  aranoaoropen  riew,  according  to  the  stand- 
point «a  miset.  At  any  rate,  we  hare  by  this  time  used  np  onr  stock  of 
id  peiimiMed  a  good  day's  work,  and  this  by  only  laying  nnder 
■MbaliaB  a  sawll  portion  of  Hampatead  Heath. 
Toaaria  Laadoo,  atiU  on  tha  Haatb,  we  bare  many  more  riews  ot  a 


distinctly  different  character,  bat  beaatital  and  suitable  for  camera  work,' 
and  which  extend  np  to  and  merge  into  the  Highgate  district  on  the  left, 
where  we  may  tind  abundance  of  delightifnl  subjects  in  Millfield  -  lane, 
Fitzroy  Farm,  and  in  the  winding  i.nd  embowered  lane  that  leads  up  to 
the  high  road.  In  tha  summer  time  those  ponds  fenced  off  from  tha 
pabUc  rood  sapply  ezoellen*.  tubjecti.  I  can  but  recommend  a  visit,  and 
the  ditTtrent  suitable  points  no  ed  down,  and  I  think  he  will  be  a  very 
exacting  or  inappreciatire  photographer  who  will  retnm  from  such  a  risit 
unsatisfied,  Edwabd  Dokmobs, 
0 

EIKONOOEN  AS  A  DEVELOPEB  IN  PBACTICE. 
[A  CommanioUon  to  the  Photojrsi  i^  Societ /  of  Oteat  Britain.] 
It  may  stem  presumptaoas  in  me  to  write  from  ihe  other  end  ot  th« 
world  on  a  subject  that  the  members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  hare  a  mach  better  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  on 
than  I  hare,  and  on  a  Bobject  that  will  perhaps  hare  been  thoroughly 
threshed  onbbefore  this  paper  can  be  read ;  hut  when  I  consider  for  how 
long  new  derelopers  hare  often  been  in  use  before  any  actual  comparative 
experinienta  with  them  and  old  developers  liave  been  made,  or  at  least 
before  the  results  ot  such  experiments  hare  been  made  public,  I  am 
encouraged  to  think  that  what  I  hate  to  tell  may  not  be  so  very  much 
behind  time  after  all;  moreover,  the  changes  that  may  bs  rang  on  a 
derdoper  by  rarying  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  so  endless 
that  ercty  experimenter,  working  on  lines  laid  down  by  himself,  ia  likely 
to  eorer  some  new  gtooad,  howerer  modi  magr  hare  been  covered  already. 

There  hare  been  nnmeroiu  tapreesioos  ot  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
the  new  deraloper.  It  haa  been  declared  "as  good  as"  and  "better 
than"  pyro,  and  so  on.  Now  I  quite  appreciate  the  value  of  such 
opinions  when  they  come  from  men  ot  experience,  but,  after  all,  they 
are  ot  less  ralne  tlian  an  actual  detailed  aeoount  of  experiments  under- 
taken (or  the  sake  of, making  a  comparison. 

There  fell  into  my  hands  what  I  beliere  to  hare  been  the  very  first  bos 
ot  eikonogen  that  came  to  Japan,  and  I  set  abont  to  compare  its  working 
with  that  ot  pyro  at  once,  and  with  the  most  praotfeal  object  that  I  could 
have,  namely,  to  determine  whether  or  not  I  should  adopt  it  instead 
of  my  old  friend  in  actnal  practice.  It  may  take  a  little  time  to  detail 
the  principle  ot  the  experiments  that  I  have  made,  but  I  think  that  it 
this  paper  is  to  hare  any  raloe  it  will  be  by  detailing  what  I  liave  done 
before  I  giw  the  eondosions  that  I  have  drawn. 

The  eikonogen  came  into  my  hands  carefolly  done  np  in  one  of  the 
original  tin  bosM,  on  the  oatsiilc  of  which  were  instructions  not  to  open 
it  in  the  prmsnoe  of  ammonia  fumes,  but  in  a  dry,  pure  atmosphere. 
Tbeee  instructions  were  duly  attended  to.  There  were  no  instructions  as 
to  the  method  of  using  it,  hat  I  had  read  enough  in  the  English  photo- 
graphic press  to  know  at  least  pretty  fairly  what  to  do  with  it.  Briefly, 
this  ia  what  I  anderatood  to  be  cUimed  for  it :  it  was  intended  to  bo  ased 
as  a  snbetitute  tor  pyro,  and  was  said  to  be  quicker  and  more  energetic 
in  its  action.  The  alkali  recommended  was  carbonate  of  soda,  and  some 
had  stated  that  either  only  rery  little  ot  this  should  be  used,  or  that  some 
rastraining  bromide  shoald  accompany  it,  otherwise  there  was  a  danger 
ot  fog  on  aoooont  of  the  aesosire  energy  ot  the  dereloping  action. 

The  eikonogen  was  foond  to  be  a  somewhat  heary,  coarse  powder,  of  a 
rather  dirtyish  pinkish  colour,  readily  soluble  in  about  thirty  times  its 
vaight  ef  cold  water,  and  giving  a  yellow  or  light  brown  solution,  which 
rapidly  darkened  in  the  air  from  the  abaorption  of  oxygen.  It  was  neutral 
to  teet  papers. 

Here,  at  the  rery  beginning,  a  series  of  experiments  were  made  to  test, 
as  well  as  it  could  be  done  without  wailing  a  long  time,  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  solution.  The  toUowiog  were  the  re«ult8 :— In  aqueous 
solution,  without  any  prsaarratire,  eikonogen  darkens  much  more  quickly 
than  pyro.  If  the  etkooogen  be  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  sulphite  at 
sodium  instead  of  water,  the  colour  is  light  green  instead  of  yellow ;  it 
sulphite  of  soda  be  added  [to  an  aqueous  solution  before  it  has  darkened 
much,  the  colour  rrill  be  changed  immediately  from  yellow  to  green. 
This  "  snipbo-eikonogen  "  solution  seems  to  be  very  permanent,  and  does 
not  stain  the  hands.  It  is  not  necessary  to  neutralise  the  sulphite  of 
soda  with  acid  to  get'a  permanent  solution.  The  sulphite  of  soda  tliat  I 
osed  was  a  fairly  good  commercial  sample,  and  was  distinctly  alkaline  to 
test  papers.  The  addition  of  alkali  to  the  aqueous  solution  accelerates 
the  discoloration,  bat  not  to  nearly  so  marked  a  degree  as  in  the  case 
ot  pyro  solution.  Even  when  made  strongly  alkaline  the  "sulpho- 
eikonogen  "  solution  discolours  very  slowly.  A  solution  that  had  been 
used  for  development,  and  that  was  put  on  one  side  in  a  measuring 
glass,  was  of  a  very  light  brown  colour  only  at  the  end  of  several  days. 
Even  the  alkaline  solution  does  not  stain  the  hands.  If  an  aqueous 
solution  has  tamed  deep  brown  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  it  will 
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dlimge  to  a  comparatively  light  brown  by  the  addition  of  sulphite  of 

•oda.  •  .     J  J 

The  lirst  Bet  of  experiments  with  pyro  and  eikonogen  were  intended 
mei«iy  as  •'  feelers,"  bo  that  I  might  get  some  idea  of  the  action  of  the 
aubslanoe  I  was  working  with.  I  made  up  a  one  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  eikonogen  in  water,  and  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  each  of 
-alpbite  of  soda  and  common  carbonate  of  soda  in  crystalB.  The  first 
developer  that  I  tried  was  made  up  as  follows: — 

,    Pyro  2  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda  '. 10      >> 

Carbonate  of  soda   W      „ 

to  each  ounce  of  water. 

Another  developer  was  made  up  with  exactly  the  same  proportions, 
but  replacing  the  pyro  with  eikonogen. 

Exposures  were  made  two  at  a  time  in  the  camera,  the  subject  being 
chosen  to  show  great  contrast  and  full  gradation.  A  table  covered  with 
ornaments  was  selected,  and  over  two  vases  standing  side  by  side  were 
thrown  a  black  velvet  cloth  and  a  white  table  napkin.  The  first  two 
plates  were  purposely  much  under-exposed,  the  second  two  received  a 
little  shorter  than  the  best  exposure,  the  third  pair  a  full  exposure. 

A  pair  of  plates  were  placed  in  dishes  side  by  side,  and  at  the  same 
moment  the  two  developers  were  poured  over  the  two  plates.  The 
results  were  as  follows :— In  each  case  the  image  under  pyro  began  to 
show  considerably  before  the  other,  and  development  was  complete,  or 
had  gone  as  far  as  it  would  go,  when  the  plate  under  eikonogen  was  not 
balf  developed.  The  development  under  eikonogen  'went  on  steadily, 
however,  and  eventually  there  came  out,  in  the  first  case,  apparently  the 
same  amount  of  detail  as  with  pyro  ;  in  the  second,  little  more  ;  in  the 
third  case,  the  eikonogen  plate  had  the  appearance  of  being  somewhat 
over-exposed,  the  other  of  being  just  rightly  exposed. 

Experiments  were  tried  with  the  carbonate  increased  by  twice,  and 
eventually  by  three  times,  but  the  results  were  exactly  the  same  as  ia 
the  first  cases,  except  that,  both  with  pyro  and  with  eikonogen,  the 
^velopment  was  a  little  quicker.  In  every  ea.se  the  eikonogen  proved 
much  the  slower  developer,  but  on  the  whole  there  was  in  the  finished 
eikonogen-developed  plates  a  very  little  more  detail  than  in  tlie  case  of 
the  others.  There  was  no  appearance  of  fogging  with  eikonogen  (or  with 
the  pyro  either)  even  when  the  largest  amount  of  carbonate  was  used, 
and  the  colour  of  the  image  was  excellent  whether  the  alum  bath  was 
used  or  not. 

Further  experiments  were  tiied  to  see  the  effect  of  developing  several 
plates  in  succession  with  the  eikonogen — in  all  the  experiments  already 
described  a  fresh  solution  had  been  mixed  up  for  each  plate.  The 
development  became  slower  and  slower,  but  on  the  whole  the  eikonogen 
compared  favourably  with  the  pyro,  inasmuch  as  it  appeared  to  become 
exhausted  more  slowly,  and  certainly  became  cUscoloured  much  more 
slowly.  In  fact,  by  the  time  that  a  pyro  developer  had  become  of  the 
colour  of  stout,  the  eikonogen  developer  showed  little  or  no  discoloration 
at  all. 

The  net  result  of  these  experiments  was  to  show  that  eikonogen  had  at 
least  as  powerful  a  developing  action  as  pyro,  but  that  it  was  a  great  deal 
slower.     Now  I  am  myself  in  favour  of  slow  development,  and  would  not 
consider  the  tardy  action  of  the  eikonogen  to  be  a  drawback,  but  I  know 
hat  no  developer  that  is  much  slower  than  pyro  with  carbonate  of  soda 
will  find  general  acceptance.     My  next  series  of  experiments  were  there- 
fore to  determine  what  was  the  quickest  modification  of  the  eikonogen 
developer  that  I  could  find.    I  mixed  a  stock  solution  containing  two  per 
cent,  of  eikonogen  and  ten  per  cent,  of  sulphite  of  soda.  All  the  following 
developers  had  the  same  amount  of  eikonogen  and  of  sulphite — namely, 
two  grains  of  the  former  and  ten  grains  of  the  latter  to  each  ounce,  the 
alkali  and  restrainer  only  being  varied.     The  subject  chosen  was  a  land- 
scape, including  dark  green  foliage  and  a  gate  painted  a  glaring  white — a 
great  range  of  contrast  again  being  got.    A  number  of  plates  were  exposed 
a  quick  succession,  an  exposure  of  little  less  than  what  I  should  consider 
'normal "  being  given. 
The  first  plate  was  developed  with  the  following  developer : — 

Pyro  2  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda  10      „ 

Carbonate  of  soda  (crystallised)    20      „ 

My  idea  in  taking  this  as  a  standard  with  which  to  compare  eikonogen 
was  that,  although  it  is  a  slower  developer  than  any  common  ammonia 
developer,  it  is  pretty  quick  as  developers  with  alkaUne  carbonates  go.  I 
consider  that  a  developer  is  not  likely  to  become  generally  popular  unless 
it  will  work  as  quickly  as  does  this  one. 

The  plate  was  watched  in  this  developer,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
image  made  its  appearance  in  twenty  seconds,  and  that  development 


was  finished  in  three  minnteB.  I  set  mjBelf  then  to  find,  if  possiMe,  an 
eikonogen  developer  that  would  work  at>  quickly  as  this  one.  I  Ubulate 
the  results,  it  being  understood  that  the  eikonogen  and  sulphite  of  soda 
were,  as  stated  above,  constant : — 
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All  quantities  are  in  grains  to  the  ounce. 
The  only  conclusion  dedacible  from  these  experiments  is  that  eiko- 
nogen will  not  work  as  quickly  as  pyro.  It  will  he  seen  that  in  every 
case  but  No.  8— where  the  rapidity  of  development  came  up  to,  or  even 
nearly  up  to,  that  of  the  pyro  developer— the  image  was  thin  and  foggy. 
Farther  than  that,  with  the  above  exceptions,  the  best  negatives  were 
distinctly  those  that  took  a  considerable  time  to  develop.  It  will  be 
seen  that  of  the  developers  tried  the  quickest  contained  twenty  grains  of 
carbonate  of  potassium  and  one  grain  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  each 
ounce,  and  that  this  did  not  come  very  much  short  of  the  pyro  developer 
in  the  rapidity  of  its  action.  On  the  whole,  as  in  the  first  set  of  experi- 
ments, the  eikonogen  appeared  to  bring  out  a  little  more  detail  than  the 
pyro. 

The  colour  was  in  all  cases— except  that  of  the  ammonia  developer- 
good,  but  I  do  not  think  that  it  was  any  better  than  that  given  either  by 
hydroquinone,  or  pyro  with  sulphite  and  a  carbonate,  using  the  alum 
bath.  The  gradation  of  density— or  "  tonality,"  to  use  the  slang  of 
artists— was  certainly  somewhat  different  from  that  given  by  pyro,  but  I 
do  not  think  I  am  able  to  judge  whether  it  was  better  or  worse.  There 
certainly  is  a  certain  softness  about  the  eikonogen-developed  negatives 
that  must  be  an  advantage  in  the  case  of  some  subjects. 

It  will  be  seen  that  one  plate  was  developed  without  any  alkali,  except 
that  due  to  the  shght  alkalinity  of  the  sulphite  of  soda.  The  fact  that 
this  was  possible  induced  me  to  try  the  foUowiug  experiment:— Three 
solutions  were  made;  they  were  as  follows— (1)  Eikonogen,  two  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water;  (2)  Sulphite  of  soda,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water ;  (3)  Eikonogen  two  grains,  sulphite  of  soda  ten  grains,  to  the 
ounce  of  water.  Three  plates  were  flooded  with  these  three  solutions  at 
the  sime  moment.     The  results  were  as  follows : — 

In  the  case  of  (3)  the  image  appeared  in  two  minutes,  and  development 
was  finished  in  twenty  minutes. 

In  the  case  of  (1)  the  image  appeared  in  two  minutes,  but  at  the  end  of 
two  hours  little  more  than  the  high  hghts  had  appeared,  and  the  solution 
was  much  discoloured. 

In  the  case  of  (2)  no  trace  of  an  image  had  appeared  at  the  end  of  two 
hours. 

A  rather  curious  thing  came  out  of  this  last  set  of  experiments.  I 
mixed  (1)  and  (2),  and  with  the  result  that  a  great  part  of  the  colour  was 
at  once  discharged,  and  flowed  the  solution  over  the  plate  that  had  been 
under  the  sulphite  of  soda  solution  for  two  hours  without  being  affected. 
I  intended  to  see  what  would  be  the  result  in  the  way  of  development,  but 
forgot  all  about  the  plate  for  two  days,  when  I  suddenly  remembered  it. 
I  expected  to  find  nothing  but  a  mass  of  fog,  but,  to  my  no  small 
Burprise,  I  found  in  the  dish  a  fully  developed  and  fixed  negative.  I 
suppose  the  fixing  was  effected  by  the  sulphite  of  soda. 

I  ought  to  observe  here  that  all  the  plates  used  so  far  were  of  about 
average  rapidity— as  so-called  rapid  plates  of  the  present  day  go— giving 
something  about  twenty  on  the  sensitometer,  and  that  they  were  of  a  very 
"robust"  kind.  That  is  to  say,  they  gave,  with  any  ordinary  pyro 
developer,  very  clear  shadows,  and  would  stand  "  any  amount  of  forcing." 
I  wished  to  try  the  new  developer  on  an  entnely  different  kind  of  plate, 
and  I  had  by  me  a  kind  that  is  very  common  amongst  commercial  plates, 
and  that  is  excellent  for  many  kinds  of  work— I  mean  a  very  rapid  plate, 
giving  density  easily  with  pyro,  and  giving  a  full,  round  image  with  good 
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Sradation  nsder  •  Modanle^  ttraog.  or  (sul;  re*traioc<],  developer,  but 
t"II'"t  man  or  leM  witli  a  derdoper  strong  in  klk«li  onleas  dulj 


I  looad  that  wiifa  ndi  jiUim,  matg  tvo  )(rmiiia  ot  eikonoetn  and  ten 
(OlBa  of  carbonate  et  loda  to  lb*  oaBec,  bat  no  reatrainer,  I  coold  get 
Bothing  bat  tliin  iat»gm,  or,  if  I  fnlaoftd  dcTdopmeot,  looy  plate*.  A 
rtnmiwMling  pjio  dafdopar  gaf«  warlWnt  raa«hr.  Ik  «m  arident  that 
vith  awh  platea  and  rikcoiogcn  a  ifatiaiiwii  muti  ha  aaal,  and  I  tried 
faouiidi  aoeurdiiigty.  I,  bowerer,  thcnghtleaaly  naed  hravide  of  animo- 
nioa,  forgatting  lor  tb«  momcDt  that  io  the  preaenea  of  aolpbite  of  soda 
flat  aaiiDOoia  woold  be  prodoead,  and  that  ammonia  does  not  agree  with 
«ko«ogni  at  all.  The  ia»gca  eooa  op  finely,  and  in  the  developer 
fmUBtly  boldly  and  ctrongly,  bat  on  fixing  I  had  the  mo«t  bcantiful 
wpla  ot  almoat  mby-rcd  fog  that  I  have  Men  I  do  not  think  that  it 
voald  hare  been  poaaible  to  get  tad  fog  with  tberc  platea,  luing  pyro. 
With  pyro  they  woald  have  giTCB  gny  log  (if  any),  and  it  ii  my  experience 
that  grey  (og,  wliether  doe  to  orar-axpaaora  or  to  forcing,  and  ooioat  log, 
do  not  appear  at  the  Mune  tine  sadar  pyro.  The  lobstitulion  of  bromida 
«(  yolaaaiif  lor  brooiida  c<  amaoaJMa  gara  qaite  utiifactory  negatiTa*, 
k«t  iha  Ja»alofmiiili  waa  very  ladioM.  Tbe  rettrainiog  action  ot  bromide 
ainiaara  to  ba  greater  with  eibonegm  than  with  pyro,  to  that  only  a  little 
■aad  ba  aaad.    In  thia  eaae  I  tomd  ooa  grain  to  the  oaooa  aaiBdent. 

W.  K.  Oi-arox. 
<T.Wiiailelil) 


I'lIOTOiiUAI'lIIC  CONVENTION. 

Tmb  nMt  meeting  will  taka  place  at  Climter,  from  Jnna  2^  to  38 
InclBaiTe.  The  pmgramma  will  be  a*  followa:— The  proeradinf^a  will 
te  Ofaaad  oa  tbe  eraninif  of  Jane  23  with  a  emnntdome,  Pnadant'i 
ad4Raa,  and  Uatora  exbibilioa.  ExMrdoos  bare  baaa  amafad  for 
'iveh  day  dariiw  tbe  week ;  the  tmningii  heittft  dt-Toted  Io  tbe  raadiog 
■of  papan  and  omvmMM.  An  eihibiti<jn  wilt  be  beld  of  norelliea, 
Mparalua,  Ac. ;  no  ebarjia  will  be  made  for  (pace. 

Tbe  Conrention  dinner  will  taka  place  on  tbe  ercninft  of  June  27. 
Arrangamenla  am  bajng  made  for  excuntinn*  to  tbe  followinir  plaeea: 
Moreton  Old  Hall,  Conway,  Urn  ',  Oamarron,  Ilnrwarden, 

Llanirollen,  Xe. ;  aUo  a  trip  on  l)i-  >  witneM  the  ntratta  of 

tbe  Meme^  Yacht  Club.  Cheap  railway  ticketa  io  theae  plMta  will 
tw  lawad  by  the  Itailway  Company  upon  pruduction  of  aMmbarf bip 
lidwt. 


CAMERA  CLt'B  CONFERENCE. 
T«B  Conieraaoe.  at  already  annonnoad.  will  Uka  place  at  the  Society  of 
Arte,  oa  TbnrKUy  and  Friday,  Manb  SO  and  SI,  nndar  the  prteidency 
•of  Captain  Abeay. 

Amoagat  the  papan  to  ba  real  aad  diaenaatd  wfll  be  the  following  :— 

"The  AH  et  Drawing  and  Phatc«iBaby,''  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Roaai. 

"  Fbolagraphy  by  the  Ijght  of  tlie  Elertric  Spark,"  by  Lord  Baylaigh. 

•■The  Latent  Inia«a."  by  Mr.  C.  U.  BoUiamley. 

**  Tiimitatiooi  in  the  Treatment  of  Sotgaete  by  Foeas,"  by  Mr.  T.  R. 
T)alliaay»i. 

"CoUotypa  and  Pboto-etehing."  wHIl  praetieal  Ulaetrationi,  by  Mr. 
W.  T.  WiDdaaoa ;  aad  otte  paper*  by  tbe  PMaidaat,  Mr.  Lionel  Clark, 
•ad  otham 

It  i«  farther  propoaad  to  bring  forward,  in  *»  complete  a  manner  aa 
PO^jibla,  the  (objeet  ot  pbotographie  exhibition*  and  tlieir  regulations. 

The  eahibitiao  ot  apparatas  will  be.  as  oaoal,  in  the  Library  of  the 
floeiaty  ot  Arta. 

All  photographers  or  other*  JBlsisatsi  ia  the  sabjeete  andar 
are  invitad  to  be  prsaeat. 


^orrisn  fiotM  an)i  ilrtos. 


kmtna  the  rarafsa  wioogbt  by  daatk  daring  tbe  preaant  month  in  the 
taaha  of  the  arnfmiional  phetogtaaliefa  ot  tbe  &M^iaent,  we  have  to 
etswiel*  the  ifsBiai,  oa  Fabraary  ll.of  Herr  Tbeodor  Prflmm,  the  well, 
kaown  portrait  photogtapharot-Ualar  dan  Linden."  Hbaamebaaalraady 
BBmdoailly  appeared  io  onr  eolimiaa  aa  ooa  of  the  sneecaafal  eontribntora 
to  rariotw  German  nhibitions.  aad  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and 
" "  I  members  of  ssvaral  Berlin  photographic  societies. 


A  ncamrjo.  aigbt  sthool  haa  reeeatly  been 
etrttwftalViatiuiiotPbotoKraaky;  The 
by  rMtiMui  Togrf.  and  dealt  mainly  wHh  the 


.  (oondad  in  Berlin  by  the 

„..y_,.    .._j  flrat  leetore  was  delivered 

^  ratiMui  Togrf.  and  dealt  mainly  wHh  the  artistic  prineiplea  involved 
in  phetagraphy.    The  stodenU  already  number  twentyfoar,  and  aa  tlie 


excellent  laboratory  of  the  polyledinic  is  set  apart  for  their  accommo- 
dation on  two  erenings  daring  tbe  week,  their  numbers  will,  doubtless, 
rapidly 


The  constantly  roeorring  grievance  of  photographers— the  interference  of 
the  Castoms  authorities  with  packets  of  drj-  pUtes—formed  the  subject  of 
some  amusing  eoofaaaioas  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Friends  of 
Photography.  The  qnadion  was  asked,  Wliat  is  the  best  method  of  getting 
dry  plates  over  the  frontier  ?  To  this  Herr  E.  Vogel  replied  that  his  cus- 
tom was  to  hide  the  packets  among  the  dirty  linen  in  his  portmanteau. 
Professor  Vogel  showed  himself,  as  was  to  be  expected,  more  ingenious  r 
bis  plan  is  to  make  np  his  plates  in  a  number  of  exactly  similar 
psckagea,  one  paekags,  however,  containing  injured  plates.  This  plate 
I>e  preaante  Io  the  oWeials,  who,  satiafied  apparently  with  injuring,  as  thev 
suppose,  one  packet,  let  the  others  go  ffee.  But  it' was  Herr  Wight  who 
certainly  carried  off  the  palm  for  inventiveness,  as  he  gets  his  plates 
made  np  in  packete  azastly  reaembling  books,  and  Custom-house  otlicers 
have,  aa  every  one  knowa,  snch  a  wholeaome  honor  of  anything  pertaining 
to  literature,  that  thia  plan  is  certain  to  ancoeed.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  conclave  of  reapccted  tapantt  pabliely  deliberating  on  the  best 
method  of  eireomventing  the  Customs  aathorities  of  their  own  and  other 
eoontries  has  its  hamoroas  side.  It  comes  perilously  near  open  advocacy 
ot  smaggling.  Is  Profsaaor  Vogel  about  to  develop  into  another  Beau- 
marchais? 

HcsB  A.  Lii<ccB  haa  been  carrying  out  some  experiments  with  a  view  of 
aaeertaining  how  far  it  is  worth  while  to  collect  and  precipitate  the  silver 
eontained  in  old  fixing  solutions.  Ha  finds  that  a  bath  in  which  1200 
plataa  at  cabinet  sixe  have  been  fixed  contains  181  grammes  of  silver, 
aqoal  in  valae  to  aboat  KU.  Dr.  Miethe,  in  reviewing  these  results,  re> 
marks  that  in  a  bath  in  which  he  had  Sxed  80  plates,  aize  12  -  1(>  and 
18  X  18,  he  foand  13  gramme*  of  silver,  which  amount  corresponds  pretty 
nearly  with  tbe  rsaolta  obtained  by  Lainer.  It  would  appear  that  the 
amoont  at  aQver  eontained  in  the  old  Axing  solution  depends  entirely  on 
whether  or  not  tbe  aeid  fixing  bath  be  employed.  The  ordinary  fixing 
bath  can  be  need  for  so  few  plates  in  comparison  with  the  acid  bath  that 
to  attempt  to  extract  the  small  amount  of  silvcs  it  contains  is  not  worth 
tbe  Iroable  involved. 

AjranoBymooaearrwpoadMrt  ot  the  WoeheMatt  inquires  if  adding  tuZ/iZ/Hr 
to  a  dsrelnyar  ia  gewaraHy  Io  be  rsoommended.  This  gentleman  is  wise  in 
pt  seen  lag  hia  laeo^afte.  True  merit  is  always  (?)  distinguished  by 
modesty  I 

Foa  what  parpoae  do  paint  agents  exist  ?  This  is  a  qnestion  that  cannot 
be  anawered  witbeat  eooaidcnUion.  It  evidently  cannot  be  to  rneute  to 
inveaton  the  validity  or  patentability  of  their  inventions.  The  last  week's 
isstie  ot  the  Jotnuu.  oomiaenled  on  Johnson's  recent  patent  for  altering 
the  focos  of  an  objectiT*  by  tlie  insertion  of  an  additional  lens,  and  it  wsm 
pointed  oat  that  the  method  is  something  over  thirty  yean  old.  In 
Uermany  patent  ageata  seam  to  sapply  guarantees  very  little  better. 
Thus  it  appear*  from  lb*  last  nambw  of  the  Phoiogniphitclu:  Suclirichlen 
that  Sehirm's  specittaUioa  for  a  magnesium  liinip  (April  :),  1888)  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  Jamea's,  which  was  published  in  England  exactly  two 
mootha  prariooa^. 

A  coHxcncixma  reeently  made  by  Herr  Voigt  to  tlie  Photographic  Society 
of  Frankfort  contains  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  in  regard  to 
dk&oogen.  Herr  Voitd  finds  tliat  this  developer  gives  the  best  results  at 
a  temperature  of  from  8'  to  10'  C.  The  development  at  higher  tempera- 
tore*  take*  place  with  more  rapidity,  but  there  is  then  a  danger  of  getting 
negatives  deficient  in  depth.    He  reoommends  the  following  solution:  — 

Water SOO  grammes. 

Salnhile  ot  soda    26 

Carbonate  of  aoda        15        „ 

Carbonate  ot  potash     6 

Bftooogen 5        w 

♦ 

<S^ur  lEHitorial  Stable. 

IIabd  Battlm  for  Lira  and  Uskfi-i.nriui. 

(Bj  Rot.  Jahu  lacass  Hillocss.  Looclon:  Bonlrton  t  Soiif. 
Tma  work,  which  is  illiistratt-d,  is  n  n-coni  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
of  ore  who,  bom  of  parents  in  an  humble  sphere  of  lift-,  and  whosu 
lot  in  early  life  was  of  a  more  than  luuni  up-liill  nature,  has  yet,  after 
"  hard  battles,"  ocliiered  that  honour  wliich  arises  from  a  life  of  u-«- 
fulm'st.  Unnl  llnltlef  is  an  uutohicigraphr,  in  whicli  Mr.  Hillocks 
tells  his  story  with  mod<«t  ximplicity,  aud  we  traco  with  gr^^at 
ioterrst  hia  career  from  his  early  life  as  a  wearer  boy  in  Diiiriec  to 
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his  position  as  aclergyman  in  Lonilon,  whero  he  spends  a  life  of  use- 
fulness, encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  Queen  has  been  pleiised  to 
confer  on  him  a  civil  "list  pension.  The  illustrations  in  the  -work  are 
mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  Edinburgh  scenery  of  an  historical  or 
archaiological  character,  and  the  frontispiece  ia  ft  good  Woodburytype 
portrait  of  the  author.  

■*■;  Faiaowfibld's  Photoghaphic  Rbmembiianceb. 

This  catalogue,  for  the  q^uarter  ending  March,  consists  of  a  dozen 
pages  of  various  specialities,  of  which  Mr.  Fallowfield  is  either  the 
manufacturer,  the  seller,  tlie  importer,  or  for  which  he  is  agent. 
Among  these  are  the  Facile  hand  camera,  which  both  in  its  construc- 
tion and  achievements  is  well  illustrated;  flasli  lamps,  cameras  of 
several  kinds,  celluloid  films,  and  other  necessaries  and  luxuries.  As 
Mr.  Fallowfield  gives  Cramer's  American  plates  the  high  character  of 
being  "  the  fastest  plate  yet  made,"  English  makers  should  look  to 
their  laurels  in  this  respect. 


RECENT  PATENTS, 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  2628.—"  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Apparatits  for  the  Production  of 
M^esinm  Flash  Light."    Communicated  by  C.  Lansiaux  and  C.  Mei-viUe. 
A.  J.  BonLT.— Z)a<c<5(  February  18,  1890. 

No.  2776. —  "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Lens  Shutters."  Com- 
municated by  Voigtknder  &  Son.  Complete  specification.  .  F.  BiSHor. — 
Dated  February  20,  1890. 

No.  2812.—"  Improvements  in  Photogi-aphic  Cameras."  0.  Fbeeworth.— 
Vateil  February  21,  1890. 

SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED. 

1889. 
No.  4649.— "Cameras."    Green.vi.l  and  Bishop.— Price  Srf. 


PATENT  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  Shcttkbs  koe  PHOToenAPHic  Cameras. 

No.  4649. — Thosus  Wright  (Jueexall,  The  Grammar  School,  Hartlebary, 
neai-  Kidderminster,  ixud  Frank  Bishop,  of  the  firm  of  Marion  &  Co.,  of 
22  and  23,  Soho-square,  Middlesex. — February  1,  1890. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  so-called  "instantaneous"  shutter  for 
photographic  lenses.  Tlie  shutter  is  of  that  kind  which  opens  and  closes  upon 
a  diametrical  line  by  the  motion  in  opposite  directions  from  the  centre  to  the 
sides  of  a  i>air  of  plates  or  wings  pivoted  ujion  a  common  centre  and  overlapping 
when  closed. 

The  invention  relates  essentially  to  the  mechanism  whereby  the  plates  or 
wings  are  oi)erated,  and  the  object  of  tlie  invention  is  to  simplify  this  mechanism 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  plates  or  wings  are  operated  by  a  pin 
moving  in  a  curved  angular  or  biangidar  slot  in  eacli  of  them,  the  slots  lying  in 
a  direction  such  that  the  two  extremities  of  each  slot  are  in  a  line  about  radial 
to  the  centre  of  motion  of  the  plate  or  wing,  and  the  .slots  being  oppositely  bent 
or  curved  so  that  motion  of  the  pin  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  two  slots 
will  cause  simultaneous  motion  of  the  two  plate.s  or  wings  in  opposite  direction.s, 
the  motion  of  the  pin  through  the  first  half  of  the  slots  causing  an  outward 
separating  or  opening  motion  of  the  plates,  and  the  motion  of  tlie  pin  through 
the  second  halt  of  the  slots  causing  an  inward  or  closing  motion  of  the  plates. 
Tliis  actuating  pin  is  carried  or  actuated  by  a  lever  pivoted  to  the  frame  and 
acted  on  by  a  spring  provided  with  means  of  varying  its  tension  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  velocity  of  motion  of  the  plates  according  to  the  length  of 
exposure  required,  a  spring  trigger  being  also  provided,  having  notches  or 
shoulders  adapted  to  engage  with  the  lever  and  hold  the  plates  either  in  the 
closed  or  ojien  position  as  required,  said  trigger  heing  released  either  directly 
by  hand  or  by  pneumatic  agency,  as  well  imderstootl.  The  pin  through  which 
the  plates  are  actuated  projects  through  a  slot  in  the  frame,  and  serves  as  the 
meclium  through  which  the  shutter  may  lie  brought  to  the  open  position  for 
focussing  for  a  prolonged  exposure  or  "set"  for  a  short  or  "instantaneous" 
exposure. 


Camera  Club  Noticbs  kob  March,  1890.— Monday,  March  3,  half-past 
seven  p.m.,  Smoking  concert.  Tluirsday,  March  6,  eight  p.m.,  Mr.  Andrew 
Pringle  on  The  Oj/lical  Lantern.  Thiusday,  March  13,  eight  p.m..  Lantern 
evening.  Monday,  March  17,  half-past  eight  p.m.,  Lantern  m  operation  ; 
evening  for  testing  slides.  Wednesday,  March  19,  half  past  eight  p.m..  Special 
smoking  concert  and  opening  of  members'  annual  exhibition  of  photographs. 
Thursday,  March  20,  two  p.m..  Opening  of  Conference  and  exhibition  of  appa- 
ratus at  the  Society  of  Arts  by  the  President  (Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney,  C.B., 
B.E.,  F.R.S.) ;  papers  from  two  p.m.  to  half-past  five  p.m.  Friday,  March  21, 
ten  a.m..  Exhibition  of  apparatus  in  Library  of  Society  of  Arts  ;  two  p.m..  Re- 
newal of  Conference  papers  from  two  pjn.  to  half-past  five  p.m.  ;  hidf-past 
seven  p.m..  Annual  dnmerat  Frascati  Restaurant,  Oxford-street  (near  Totten- 
ham Court-road).  Thursilay,  March  27,  eight  p.m.,  Mr.  W.  Willis  on  Platino- 
tupe  Pomlnlities.  Thursday,  April  3,  eight  p.m..  Lantern  evening.  Monday, 
April  7,  half-past  eight  p.m.,  Smoking  concert. 
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HuMolloelltT.  PIueofMesUnl. 

Carlisle  and  County    CathedralHaU,57,Castlc-8t.,Carlisle- 

North  London  Myddelton  Hall,  Islington,  N. 

Holmfirtb  

Sutton ;  Sutton  Scientific  Soc.,  l,Grove-rd. 

Sheffield  Photo.  Society Masonic  Hall,  Surrey -street. 

Paisley    \  Paisley  Museum. 

Bolton  Club  '  The  Studio,  Chancery  .lane,  Bolton. 

Coventry  and  Midland  j  The  Dispensary,  Coventry. 

Edinburgh  Photi),  Society   Professional  llall, 20,  George-street,. 

Photographic  Club I  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  B.C. 

Bolton  Photographic  Society  ...I  The  Baths,  Bridj^man-street. 

Leeds  Leeds  Mechanics'  Institute. 

Dundee  and  i^  of  Scotland  ...'  Lamb's  Hotel,  Dundee. 

Glasgow  Photo.  Asaociation !  B«ligiousIn8titn.,177,Buchanan-st 

London  and  Provincial MasouaHallTavem,Ba8inghall.st. 

Sheffield  Camera  Club   j  Whiteley'sInstitutc.NcwSurrey-st. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
FebrbaRV  25. — Technical  meeting. — Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  in  the  chair. 

An  announcement  receivetl  from  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  was  read  to 
the  effect  that  the  set  of  views  taken  by  Sienor  Sella  in  the  Caucasus  was  on 
view  at  the  Society's  rooms  until  the  end  of  this  month. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  special  interest  which  these  views  had  in 
relation  to  the  fate  of  the  late  Hon.  Secretary. 

An  exposure  shutter  was  exhibited,  the  features  of  which  were  that  it  did 
not  require  resetting,  but  worked  in  either  direction,  the  spring  being  set  by 
the  pressure  of  the  ball  used  to  release  it.  By  pulling  a  i)in  the  exposure  could 
be  made  to  last  any  desired  time,  as  in  this  case  it  reciuired  one  jwessure  of  the- 
ball  to  open  the  shutter  and  another  to  close  it. 

Mr.  Cowan  remarked  that  the  shutter  appeared  to  be  identical  in  principle 
with  one  that  had  been  shown  at  another  meeting. 

A  dark-room  lamp  for  benzoline  was  shown  that  had  the  fonn  of  a  candle- 
stick.    It  was  furnished  with  a  ruby  chimney. 

A  letter  was  read,  sent  by  Mr.  T.  Peglcs,  of  Retford,  and  asking  for  the 
ojiinion  of  the  memlwrs  as  to  the  cause  of  some  markings  that  appeared  on 
some  photographs  accompanying  the  letter.  These  markings  were  in  the  form 
of  a  .series  of  bright  lines  descending  from  the  top  of  the  photographs.  The 
photographs  had  been  taken  in  a  building  at  night,  and  the  illumination  had 
been  a  magnesium  flash  ignited  behind  the  camera.  There  was  scarcely  any 
image  on  the  plate  except  the  lines  referred  to.  The  writer  himself  thought- 
that  the  marks  were  due  to  illuminated  currents  of  heated  air. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  thought  that  they  were  due  to  a  row  of  gas  jets,  a  repre- 
sentation of  which  .appeared  in  one  of  the  ])hotographs. 

The'CHAiRMAN  thought  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  case.  The 
markings  were  parallel,  and  although  they  took  a  fonu  varied  in  direction,  yet 
they  were  all  alike,  curving  and  moving  together  like  the  marks  made  by  a 
graining  comb.  The  camera  had  been  moved,  probably,  by  opening  or  closing 
the  dark  slide  whilst  the  cap  was  off  the  lens,  and  the  gas  jets  had  left  the  trail 
of  their  presence  on  the  plate,  as  various  portions  of  it  had  been  directed  to 
them. 

Mr.  H.  C'HAP.MAN  Jones  showed  a  camera  of  the  detective  kind,  which  he 
called  a  Memorandum  camera,  the  object  being  to  take  notes  which  would 
prove  useful,  whether  the  photographs  were  intended  to  be  shown  or  not.    The 
lens  was  of  the  rapidity  /-4,  so  as  not  to  be  restricted  as  to  time  or  degree  of 
light,  as  was  the  case  with  a  slower  instrument.     It  was  made  by  Swift,  and 
fitted  with  an  Iris  diaphragm,  so  arranged  as  not  to  cause  any  projection  froni' 
the  tube.     The  focus  was  just  under  three  and  a  half  inches  equivalent,  and 
there  was  a  sliding  adjustment  of  the  tulje  that  permitted  it  to  be  fixed  at  dis- 
tances answering  to  the  requirements  of  photographing  an  object  from  two  feet 
away  up  to  any  distance.    At  the  shortest  distance  quite  a  readable  negative 
coidd  be  obtained  from  the  page  of  an  ordinary  book.     The  shutter  was  of  the 
roller-blind  character,  working  du-ectly  behind  the  lens,  and  leaving  an  opening 
three  and  a  quarter  inches  in  length,  more  than  three  times  the  diameter  of  the 
lens.     Tlie  spring  roller  was  a  cylinder  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  so  that  it  wa.1 
not  necessary  for  it  to  revolve  with  extreme  rapidity  in  order  to  get  a  rapid; 
exposure.     It  was  difficult  to  get  a  material  for  the  blind  that  would  stand  the 
strain  of  the  rapid  pull.     He  had  succeeded  best  by  using  black  tape  at  the 
sides  and  stitching  the  blind  to  that.     The  arrangement  of  plates  was  a  simple 
one — that  of  Mr.  T.  Samuel.    Tlie  size  of  plate  was  3i  x  2J,  and  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  half  of  a  quarter-plate.     With  twelve  plates  complete,  the  camera  weighed' 
thirty-five  ounces.     In  order  to  facilitate  matters,  he  used  a  finder  and  view 
meter,  which  could  be  laid  on  either  top  or  side  of  the  camera,  and  which  had 
a  square  focussing  ghiss  with  markings  in  both  directions  answering  to  the 
plate  used  horizontally  and  vertically,  so  that  the  choice  of  direction  could  be 
made  from  actual  inspection  of  both  positions  at  once.     The  camera  could 
easily  be  used  for  taking  a  photograph  of  a  page  of  a  book  by  standing  the 
book  upright  on  a  table,  setting  the  lens  at  the  focus  mtirk  for  two  feet,  and 
then  putting  the  camera  at  that  distance  from  the  page.     By  using  a  fine  slit 
of  the  one-five-hundredth  of  an  inch,  as  mentioned  by  Anschiitz,  and  placing 
the  .shutter  close  to  the  plate,  an  exposure  of  the  one-ninety-tliousandth  of  a 
second  could  be  obtained.     If  even  one  contented  oneself  with  the  one-fiftieth 
of  an  inch,  the  speed  would  be  oneuine-hundredth  of  a  second.     He  did  not 
propose  to  use  it  as  a  secret  camera,  but  from  its  thinness  it  could  be  so  used 
more  readily  than  most  detective  cameras.     Photographs  taken  by  the  camera 
of  street  scenes  in  London  on  December  21,  which  was  a  dull  day,  and  at 
various  hours  of  the  day,  were  produced.     They  were  taken  to  show  that  one 
need  scarcely  ever  fail  to  secure  a  photographic  memorandum,  whatever  the 
weather  or  the  time  of  day.     The  plates  had  all  been  developed  with  eikonogen 
in  a  dish  together.     Any  that  appeared  over-exposed  were  transferred  to  a- 
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-wMkwilatiaaartNaiidaiCBd  {baa  lAv  •  tima  ictarMd,  IfMOMnry,  to  the 
t'Oioaogeii  to  t***  faittsiHT. 

ThtCiUlKMAa  wkcd  Mr.  Cbafmam  Jmc*  whether,  with  •  lem  or/-4,  when 
-toppad  dowB  to/-8  or/-12,  lio  cooU  at  M  much  lUtncsii  of  fiel<l  a»  wiUi  a 
IcMipaMafaw oaly /-S  apertnn  to itaft wlUi. 

Mr.  JoKUt  tboogfat  BOt,  bat  he  had  eoaaderail  it  de<ir*Me  to  b«  able  to  lua 
tha  npiditr  iDdkaOod  by/-4  when  Beaded.  The  curvatnra  of  field  of  the  lean 
waa  Botpcat ;  it  waa  aqoal  to  oaa-aiBClialh  of  an  inch  at  the  luargiu  of  the 
size  ke  IhmI  aaatioaad. 

Mr  BnnWD  tlinMtt  that  tha  aoat  anfel  point  in  the  appantaa  waa  the 
mbti  mnxtrnmnt  of  the  laaa  is  feeaadac :  that  noremeot  waa  rerjr  anooth, 
aodai:  iieaiaregiatctiacpoaiaaa. 

Hr.  Ofoneatad  plaaagtlMraUer-hliuJahutter  next  to  the  plate. 

Mr!  J-'Xt'  iiwnaht  Sat  that  waalka  wor»t  poailiou  for  a  «hutt«r,  although 
to  atfc  wait  Mtb  photographic  of  *  ballet  in  Bight  it  might  be  ummary. 

Mr.  Omrali  akow«I  three  caMaat^aiaa  papar  iMiaU  aerelo|>ea  with  aOwiiogcn. 
Tha  Snt  had  been  deTelo|iCil  in  a  Itmh  aelaUoa,  foar  ooacaa  in  qoaatity  ;  it 
hail  apiwareil  to  be  flat  anl  o*er-«zpo*ad.  A  aaeoad  print  bad  then  bwu 
•lOTitepad  alUr  noeiTiag  ooljr  half  tha  axpoannL  TUa  wiDt  waa  bright ;  but 
a  tfcM  nrial,  that  had  raerivad  tha  mmt  aipaan*  aa  tha  bat  ooa,  waa  next 
davaleped  in  tha  anae  aolntioD.  Thto  waa  perhapa  tha  beat  of  the  three,  and 
WM  v«T  dMefcat  frooi  tha  Orat  omi  TUa  dilHcaee  ha  attributed  to  the 
anall  qwatitr  of  bcomiOe  Ubcratad  la  tha  aolntioa  bjr  tha  <levelo|>meut  of  the 

Mr.  AuSim  ahow»l  a  print  aada  thirtr-two  yean  ago  <«  oidiaary  doll 
paper.    Thara  waa  no  eiga  of  bdiaf. 

the  Cbaouia*  raaattail  that  tta  piMwaa  nnmoontad,  and  auuv  i^^«M* 
.bowed  the  gnater  aMy  of  Umm  alMWil  wiU  nowatad  pitata.  Ha  alas 
thoaght  that  tha  print  knkad  aa  if  H laJbaaa  toned  with  ««l  iTer. 

Mr.  ATKDiaojr  ai.1  that  it  had  been  ao  loaad. 

Tha  Chaumai  aaid  that  that  praoaaa  laaded  greatly  to  panaaaaacy  of  ranlL 
Albaaaa  priata  did  Bot  laailUy  yMd  U  Iha  aef  <ror  bath,  otharwiae  tbay  Bight 
ootWrt  heart  aoaiBch  of  tha  fcdhnafphrtographa. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINaAL  PHOTOORAPHIC  ABBOCUTION. 
rnacaat  Vl— Mr.  A.  Uaddoa  ia  tha  ahair. 

Mr.  J.  a  H.  WaUlMtaa  ahowad  two  aaaatnad  hottlee  of 
which  akowad  tha  aaalaata  to  ba  of  tha  arlgfaal  seari: 
tha  other  bottk  than  waa  a  decUad  diaaotanrtioa. 
that  thb  diaooloiatiaa 


eikoaacm,  oaa  of 
bite  coloar.  whUat  ia 


riy  white  coioaiv  wuM  la 

_,  It  waa  ohaarfBd,  howarer, 

hti  dlauuloiatiaa  aanaand  to  oM  aaly  oa  the  aarfceaa  aad  ia  tha  iatar- 
af  tha  oyrtaK  aa/tt  waa  thaa^t  that  It  woald  aot  be  aafleka*  to 
iUaetiea  aaTSmfapar.  lUhliA  tka  Chainaaa  aad  Mr.  A.  Gowaa,  ia 


pnMkid,  n#M  ia  tha  aanwrth*. 


ehaagt  of  ealoar  ia  aikoaegaD  ia 


izad 


W^^ff-"'"  ^~«  iiir ■■till  Mr. Oawaa'a experiiaaati with afltoaaMa  aib 
iBabUtoafaoifa.boUiB  thapowdatad  etatA    Som  of  tUa  Blstara 

■ifniail  ia  a  aaaled  laba  tad  baad  it  retain  lU  whitaaaai.    He  had  i 

oind  illnaiMia  with  aalphlte  aad  earbaaaU  of  wda,  and  In  tbia  caae  tha 
iiiiaJai  *Sa£d  npUtw.  FMai  tUa  ha  iafcmd  that  tha  aaljriilta  aa*l  by 
Mr.  OOMB  WW  daddadtyalkallai^  aad  that  woald  aeeoaat  for  the  ready  way 


in  wkii*  Mr.  Orwaa'a aal^Mto  dai  Jopal  wllfc  pyro  wtthaat  Anther  additioa 
>r  alkali 

Mr.  B.  P.  Daaaa  waa  atill  nalag  asiaa  ol  the  cikoaa<(ea  aa  oririaany  enpplieil 
inmdar;  it  waa  ^ifc  la  aaioor,  bat  ho  dU  aot  tatlHaay  tha  woraa  fa  iU 

Mr.  OoWAH  thaa  abeiwod  tha  laaalli  of  aaaM  iiyliaaata  U  daealopiag 
braarida  paper.  A  anaaber  of  etamplaa  pilliil  froa  tka  «aM  aagattea  wara 
"  -"  •  loaad  awl  the  opiaioa  of  aiwatt  laqaaalMl  aa  to  whiah  waa  haat 
nhapriata  aalaatodaioead  to  have  baM  daeatopad  with  aikaaogaa,  tear  graiaa ; 
aalpbiuofaa*,thMy4wog>aiM;  aad  earboaate  of  potaah,  two  naioa  to  tha 
oaaea.  Hjdnaalaaai  hahad  Iboad  to  paawaa  tha  power  of  gtriu  astnaia 
daarity.  aad  it  ■%»  be  adeiataaanaaly  aaaidoyad  tor  thia  aagatlna.  Tha 
fgitoala  ha  had  wad  wm  bytliaqatooaa,  two  gralna ;  aad  earbaaato  of  polnab, 
"tea  atBina  to  the  oaaea. 

lb.  T.  K.  PBanWATaa  had  alao  foaad  rikonoiten  rrry  mtiafaetory  for 
-daratopiag  broalde  priata.  He  had  aaad  the  lame  mlation  for  ilereloping 
'     '         I  irfilw  la  laiii  linn  aH  lii  I  1^ '  "  '"  ' —  r* ' 


Mr.  Di^a  ahovai  a  plate  eomod  with  Ane  liaaa  like  craeka,  which,  oa 
eraariaaHaa,  Aowad  aa  row*  of  traaaparaat  apota.  The  geaeral  opinion  waa 
that  thIa  waa  daa  to  air  babMea  darl^  defdopmeot. 


Aaaaat 
Mr.  B 


I  tha  diCaaat  plaaaa  aoald  aot  ha 
«■  tha  otbarhawl,  than    ' 


la  otbar  haad,  than  priaatata  waaU  opaar  to  denaad  that  plaaaa,  other 
tha  plaaa  at  aHaf  Mmwd,ikmtl  htTaw  parfcetly  datoad.  BaAnthar 
lad  to  ihaaaUaet  of  iaMhaOiBa  te  Iha  pialarial  arte,  aad  to  tha  paaalMUty 


of  iatradadag  it  {a  pfaotograpbie 
Tha  dheaaaioa  waa  opcevl  by  a 


Jlr. 


I  of  tha  chief 


-tboatbt  R  waa  Bore  a  aHrttar  of  tha 
aboald  ba  ebarp  or  aot.    A 


An  animated  dlerneaion  was  carried  on  by  Measrs.  Shipton,  Hiimpher;, 
Stunuey,  Pringle,  Clift,  DaHsou,  Haskell,  Jerome  Harrison,  and  the  Cliair- 
man.     A  letter  from  Mr.  Graham  Balfour  u]k>u  the  subject  was  also  read. 

On  Tliuraday,  March  6.  Mr.  Pringle  will  treat  of  tlie  subject,  Tlie  Optical 
LatUCTH.     Meeting  at. eight  p.m. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
FSBRI-ABY  18,— Mr.  A.  Harkie  iu  the  chair. 

The  SccBSTAKT  reported  that  all  the  arrangements  for  the  coHVtitaii'me  at 
Northampton  Houia  on  March  4  were  uow  complete.  There  would  be  a  good 
exhibition  of  pictaraa,  both  of  members'  work  ami  alio  from  outside.  An 
excellent  concert  bad  been  arranged,  and  this  would  be  followed  by  an  excel- 
IcDt  exhibition  of  adaetcd  elides  by  the  members.  As  the  tickets  were  strictly 
limited,  mamban  praaeat  were  re<)ueste<l,  if  they  bod  not  already  sent  in  tlieir 
application  for  tiekata,  to  give  their  names  to  the  Secretary-  after  the  meeting. 
It  waa  announced  that  Mr.  Iiiaho|i  wa«  having  h:s  lantern  specially  prepareil 
for  the  occasion,  and  had  kiudly  undertaken  the  entire  management  of  that 
l>art  of  the  evening'e  jaoeaediaga. 

Thia  being  b  taehalaal  aight,  the  Chaimiak  aske<l  if  any  members  had 
liroogbt  any  ipiii  linani  of  work  or  were  prepareil  with  any  questions  upon 
difBcohias,  Ac 

Mr.  L.  Mbolaxd  haring  been  aaked  respecting  the  manner  in  which  he  hod 
aecartd  tha  opening  alida  in  his  lecture  on  .1  Uai/  tit  Ike  Zixtlfijmil  Gai-dens, 
which  aoBihtad  of  alaiaalf  and  of  a  lion  couchant  by  the  side  of  a  lake  iu 
Kppiag  Flotcat,  taid  ha  had  brought  the  original  half-nlate  i>ict'jre  witli  him. 
It  waa  a  eompoaitiOB  pietore,  in  which  the  flgure  of  nimself  and  that  of  tlie 
Uoa  had  bem  eat  oat  bom  other  pictures  andpastol  in  position  on  a  scene  in 
Epping  Forast.  Tha  adgH  of  each  picture  haring  lieea  nicely  thinned  don-n 
with  a  sluup  ltail<  tha  plelare  when  oopied  showol  no  signs,  even  in  the 
lantern,  of  beiBg  a  eoaipadtioa  picture. 

Mr.  A  E.  Smith  showed  a  Tylar  s  window  abutter  which  he  ha<l  had  specully 
made  for  him. 

Mr.  J.  Oaklst  naked  if  the  working  of  such  a  shutter  <liJ  not  shake  the 
camera. 

Mr.  SicrrH  prodnead  a  print  taken  with  it,  and  in  this  there  was  certainly 
aridcaea  of  a  aaara,  bat  ha  thoaght  thia  waa  not  due  to  the  shutter,  but  to 
lanTwasat  in  the  Sgore  iiaalf . 

Mr.  W.  T.  OoVEirroa  thaa  ahowad  a  jag  which  he  ha>l  procured  in  which  to 
mix  hot  aointioaa.  It  waa  an  enamelled  white  earthenware  jug  with  a  hamlle 
which  he  had  |iroenT«il,  aot  trom  a  photographic  dealer's,  out  fh>m  Maw  ft 
SoM,  aad  wm  BMrfcad  la  black  flgnna  iasida  with  the  ordinary  ounce,  half, 
aad  f|aartar  narha. 

Mr.  MaOKU  laggiltii  that  aa  odiaarr  riaaa  Jos,  costing  7d.,  to  hold  about 
a  qoaft,  aaawerad  aranr  pnipoee,  and  eoiud  be  mariced  outside.  Of  course,  iu 
aaing  It  for  hot  aolatioaa  the  Jug  should  be  warmed  first 

Mr.  MaBuunt  aakad  aa  to  the  bait  way  to  reduce  a  half-plate  or  other  large 
aantlTa  to  au#e  fanrtara  dm  iff  night. 

Oaa  ■awbar  had  ninaalnaallj  done  thia  by  placing  a  sheet  of  white  pajwr  at 
1a  bahiad  tha  aaaaliTa,  and  throwing  the  light  of  a  short  length  of  niag- 
fibboa  npoa  it  fsaad  the  reflecteil  light  fh>m  the  paper  sufficient  to 


CAMERA  CLra 
0«  Tharadaj,  Fabntorr  90^  a  paper  ooaiainnirated  hr  ■ 
tha  aaUact  fcr  dlaiaijoa  at  tha  CinK    Ihe  title  of  the  paper  waa  Om  or  Ihu 
rOa  rcaato  i/l*«  .Va/araltea.    Mr.  A.  Priagle  rm<I  the  paper.    Mr.  W.  A. 
laaaa  aaaaplad  the  chair. 

Mr.  Bcvroaia  hia  paper  took  tha  viaw  that  any  want  of  sharpaeaa  in  the 

iadpal  obtaato  or  ptna^  aad  aay  MUag  off  away  from  the  centre  of  intereat 

'  '     '  '  apon  optical  priadplee,  but  that. 


laftnadtoihaaafaiaeti 

git  (apt      , 

■ohaamd  that  the  rariatioa  ia  ibeaaofdiimat  planes  ailaitlad  aad  anned  by 


pialarial  arta,  I 
raad  by  Mr.  O.  DfTiaoa,  in  which  he 


afthoeecalladaataralial&a.    He 

attitude  whathar  rapraaaatationa 

examination  of  nature  waa  the 

•eiatite,  aot  tha  artMte,  attitada,    Ba  Ihaaght  imagination  eould  not  he  ex- 

'  to  aapply  tka  Irwtb  of  i  iinaawlallua    sii  analytical,  not  a  realistic 

which  Uy  the  thriUkg  aharai  azpariaaead  br  aa  artistie 

■tifhl  aeeaa  in  aatanb 


lofabsaatifhli 


eopy  the  pictnre'.  Aaothar  BMmber  ha<l  tried  this  method  and  found  the 
illnmination  rery  aanaL  A  thiid  BMmber  hail  used  an  arrangement  which, 
althoagh  now  callad  Oriflth'a  patent,  ba  thought  was  rerv  old.  It  oonsisted 
ol  a  loag  box  with  aajatire  at  oaa  end  aad  the  laatarn  slide  at  the  other ;  the 
laaa  waa  batweaa  tha  two.  Groaad  glaai  waa  placed  behind  the  negative  to 
difltan  tha  Ught,  aad  with  aightaan  inehaa  of  magneatnm  wire  and  stop  /-32  lie 
foaad  the  axposara  waa  right  with  an  ordinary  nentire.  With  thU  airange- 
BMat  BO  focnaiag  waa  required  if  the  reapectire  dlsUncea  between  the  lens 
aad  platM  wara  aurkad  npoa  tlM  liox. 

Mr.  J.  TaAnx  Tatlob  mid  that  a  good  aiianameiit  was  that  of  placing  a 
ahaat  ef  groond  glaas  at  a  littla  diataaoe  behind  the  aagatire.  Two  sheeU  were 
better  thaa  oae.  Thaa  anaaga  thna  or  four  gas  bnnien  towards  the  margin 
of  tha  plateB,  aad  if  it  waa  aot  possible  to  hare  gas  or  magnesium  ribbon,  then 
ooBunoa  eaadlaa  or  panflia  lamp*  would  do  aa  weU. 

Mr.  P.  G.  IUAimhadfoaad(>archmentpaparagouddifl'aierof  light.  He 
bad  triad  large  tanaea  to  oondensa  the  light  npon  the  negative,  but  found  the 
jiJlMMuii  rery  much  too  long. 

-Vto'na.-BnT.KNY  uid  ha  di<l  a  great  deal  of  copying  at  night  by  letthig  the 
light  flora  his  Triideticon  lantern  coadeoaer  UU  on  the  picture  at  an  ang;lo  on 
oaa  aide  aad  the  liglit  from  a  huge  gas  burner  at  an  angle  on  the  other,  then, 
by  arraagiM  a  sheet  of  aaterpraoaag  in  (ktmt,  ao  that  no  direct  light  ftom 
thaaa  aoaieaa  fail  opoa  tka  laM,  he  found  that  all  reflection  waa  deatroyed,  the 
nain  of  tha  paper  waa  not  shown,  anil  ha  had  practically  such  an  arrtagement 
aa  Mr.  Anaatrong  hail  daaeribed  in  the  pagea  of  Thb  Bbitish  Joubmal  ok 

PllOTOOa.vPIIT. 

Mr.  Tatlob  said  be  had  liean  trying  the  niaht  before  a  new  arrangement 
which  had  been  aeot  to  him  ;  thU  was  llame'e  Cbataerer  enlar^ng  apparatus. 
The  light  waa  aimply  a  paraffin  Iaii>|>.  Tlie  condenaer  was  fire  inches,  and  the 
leaa  a  la  portrait.  Copying  a  qu.arter-plate  ita  own  sixe  with  stop  /•*,  he 
found  that  with  an  almost  insUntaneous  ex|K)snre  the  plate  was  orer-4one. 
He  dill  not,  however,  throw  it  away,  but  placed  it  in  a  reducer  consisting  of 
bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  aci.l— about  two  or  three  drops  of  the 
Utter.  Leering  it  for  a  short  time,  he  found  njion  his  return  that  the  flgnre 
hail  well-nigh  disappeared. 
Mr.  MaoukXD  :  Could  yon  make  the  picture  reappear  f  ,  ,  ,  ,.  , 
Mr.  Tatlob  :  Yes  ;  the  surfsce  ha-1  l«womc  so  disintegrated  by  the  action  of 
the  rvlncer  that  yon  couUl,  by  inking  it,  almost  Uke  a  print  of  it.  The  influ- 
ence of  bichromate  of  potash  mixc<l  with  certain  acids  was  something  wonderfni. 
In  the  oM  collodion  days  this  waa  token  ailrantage  of  for  producing  a  cerUm 
dasa  of  picture.  He  bad  been  enlarging  certain  fleaa  and  bugs  up  to  lantern 
were  densely  black.  The  pUte  was  reilnced  ami  whitened 
being  subse<|nenUy  treated  with  Schlippe's  salt,  they  wore 


size,  aad  tba  Agnraa  were  deasely  1 

by  this  method,  aad  being  sabse<|nenuy  treaieu  "•■■••  ovui.i.i-o  "  ^i."^  • 

of  natural  colour,  and  wars  fearful  and  wonderftil  to  behold.     The  solution 


must  lie  employed  very  weak. 
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Mr.  Midland  :  Has  any  mpiiiber  tiseil  peroxide  of  hydrogen  for  taking  ont 
stains!  If  so,  wlmt  strengtli  lias  lieen  nseil  ?  I  liave  tried  to  remove  a  stain 
from  an  intensitieil  negative  tiy  its  means,  lint  have  not  tjeen  successful. 

Mr.  Miv(KIK  hail  not  trieil  it,  l)ut  saicl  it  was  a  most  wowlerfiil  bleaching 
agent     It  i«  not  sold  at  various  strenjjtlis,  but  as  of  so  many  volumes. 

Mr.  CiivKNTON  :  What  is  tlie  Iwst  means  of  copying  an  oM  glass  positive? 

Mr.  Mack(«  :  Nothing  is  ea.sier  to  copy  than  a  glass  |)o,-iitive.  By  placing 
the  cam.'ra  and  illuminating  agent  so  that  no  reflection  is  seen  a  copy  can  be 
made  quite  eipial  to  the  original.  It  is  Ijest  to  place  the  picture  by  the  side  of 
a  window. 

One  member  hatl  remove<l  the  backing  and,  placing  it  in  a  frama,  hal  printed 
it  out 

Mr.  Oaklby  had  removed  the  backing  and  printed  from  it  oqual  to  any 
negative. 

The  SsCRETARY  said  that  by  illuminating  the  positive  in  the  manner  he  had 
described  before,  a  perfect  copy  could  lie  niaile  by  artificial  light ;  the  gi-ain  was 
so  very  tine  in  glass  jwsitives,  if  there  could  be  said  to  be  anv  grain  .it  all,  that 
the  resulting  copy  could  be  made  equal,  if  not  Ijetter,  than  the  original. 

A  member  asked  if  in  using  the  mixture  of  bichromate  and  potash  as  a 
reiluccr  was  the  acid  of  any  use. 

Mr.  Maikik;  The  bichromate  has  no  action  without  the  acid.  You  get 
practically  clear  glass  with  bichromate. 

Mr.  Tav[.oh  ;  Bichromate  has  a  very  n.seful  function,  and  upon  this  use  I 
am  now  experimenting.  It  will  remove  the  effects  of  light  upon  a  plate. 
Supposing  a  plate  to  have  Iwen  what  we  may  call  light-struck,  i.e..  by  leaving 
a  bo.v  of  plates  open  in  the  dark  room,  or  by  exposure  to  daylight,  &c.,  then 
by  inimetsing  the  plate  in  a  weak  solntion  of  bichromate,  and  afterwards 
washing  it  tlioionghly  and  drying  it,  it  will  Ixj  found  that  the  plate  can  be 
exposed  in  the  usual  manner ;  it  may  be  a  little  slower,  perhaps  no  slower  at 
all.  Even  if  a  plate  has  just  come  from  the  makers  and  been  exiwsed  upon  a 
subject,  if  there  is  cause  to  think  it  has  been  wrongly  exjwsed  or  the  subject 
lixs  nioved,  the  plale  may  be  taken  into  the  dark  room  and,  treated  in  this 
manner,  will  be  found  to  Ije  restored  to  its  pristine  state. 

Mr.  Mkdi.an;):  Is  there  no  limit  to  the  time  it  may  have  been  expose!  ? 

Mr.  Tayi.ok  :  I  do  not  think  so ;  but  I  am  e\|ierimenting  in  this  direction, 
anil  have  a  ))late  ready  for  trial  at  home  which  has  been  exposed  for  some 
hours  to  weak  daylight. 

A  member :  Has  any  one  tried  to  tone  Obemetter's  paper  with  tlie  borax 
bath  ! 

One  member  had  tried  it,  but  could  get  no  result ;  another  had  tried  it  very 
successfully  by  using  three  grains  of  gold  to  ten  ounces  of  solution  and  more 
borax. 

Mr.  Mac  KIK :  Tliere  is  nothing  equal  to  sulphocyanide  of  anniionium  for 
toning  gelatine  papers. 

Mr.  Tayi.ok  said  he  would  give  a  hint  re  th^  use  of  alkaline  an  1  of  silver 
developers.  He  had  been  takiug  a  shot  at  some  workmen  in  l'ro]it  of  his 
office ;  they  moved,  so  he  gave  the  jdate  eight  or  ten  times  the  exposure  upon 
another  subject.  Upon  development  with  an  acid  and  silver  pyro  solution  In 
found  no  trace  of  the  first  exposure.  In  the  old  coUoilion  days  the  developer 
n?ed  consisted  of  pyrogallic  acid,  citric  acid,  and  silver.  The  plate  had  been 
exposed  in  the  first  case  for  an  alkaline  development,  and  this  goes  for  nothing 
when  using  the  silver  developer.  Another  advantage  he  niighi  ])oint  out  in 
using  the  bichromate  restorer  was  that  two  or  three  exposures  might  be  made 
upon  the  same  plate  and  the  effects  of  all  of  them  might  be  undone. 

Mr.  MaCkir  :  Be  very  careful  to  wash  well  after  each  immersion  in  the 
bichromate  and  use  about  a  five  per  cent,  solution.  Three  per  C3nt.  was  used 
for  carbou  prioting. 

Mr.  Rbadeh  :  When  a  plate  has  been  intensified  with  bichloride  of  mercury 
and  ammonia  and  thoroughly  washed,  is  the  surface  still  poisonous  ? 

Mr.  TAYf.oB  :  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  P.'.lti'iTT:  Was  not  bichromate  of  potash  recommended  in  an  American 
formula  for  developing  ? 

Mr.  Mackie:  Perhaps  it  was  not  known  that  the  most  poisonous  .icid  in 
use  by  photograjihers  was  jiyrogallic;  it  acts  the  same  as  phosphorus. 

Mr.  CovENTO.'*  hid  seen  it  stated  that  this  acid  was  used  as  mediciue. 

Mr.  Mackie  :  A  great  many  things  are  used  as  medicines  that  yet  in  their 
composition  are  most  poisonous. 

Mr.  Tavi.oii  :  In  the  days  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scotland  he  had 
used  tanuiu  as  a  developer  with  success.  From  developers  to  flash-light  com- 
pounds was,  perhaps,  a  long  fetch,  but  he  wished  to  draw  the  members' 
attention  to  the  fact  that  picric  a;id  had  been  used  in  America  to  make  a  flash 
compound,  and  that,  ia  pouring  it  away,  one  to  one  and  a  half  pounds  had 
exploded  and  killed  several  persons. 

Mr.  PAUKixr :  Has  the  hte  explosion  of  a  gas  cylinder  in  Scotland  been 
satisfactorily  explained ' 

Mr.  Tayl'ju  :  It  is  said  to  have  been  so,  but  he  was  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  explanation.  The  hydrogan  had  been  practically  let  out  and  the 
oxygen  pumped  in.  The  proportion  of  hydrogen  to  oxygen  in  a  six-foot 
cylinder  must  now  have  been  exceeilingly  small.  The  oxygen  being  pumjiad 
in  under  a  great  pressure,  the  cylinder  was  necessarily  very  hot.  The  manager 
says  that  when  the  end  was  let  down  upon  the  ground  the  cylinder  exploded. 
Was  it  the  heat  which  caused  sonu  metallic  or  other  dust  inside  the  cylinder 
to  become  red  hot,  assuming  the  presence  of  such  metallic  dust  in  the  cylinder  ? 
The  proportion  of  hydrogen  appeared  so  small  that  the  mixture  might  have 
been  thought  to  have  becrmo  practically  non-exjdosive  !  It  seemed  to  him  that 
there  must  have  been  more  hydrogen  in  the  bottle  than  had  been  imagined. 

Mr.  Readur  said  that  the  bottle  could  not  have  been  very  hot  or  the  man 
could  not  have  carried  it. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  there  was  one  consolation  to  consumers,  viz.,  that  if  the 
exjdosiou  was  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  cylinder  no  explosion  from  this  cause 
could  take  place  after  the  cylinder  left  the  works.  One  of  their  own  Society's 
bottles  had  liurst  whilst  being  tested  at  Brin's,  but  tliis  was,  no  doubt,  caused 
by  the  bottle  having  been  tested  far  beyonil  what  it  would  have  ever  been 
calleil  npiu  to  bear  in  ordinary  use. 

Mr.  Mackie  said  that  the  bottle  belonging  to  this  Society  which  had  been  burst 


was  very  large  and  cnmbersome,  but  the  Society  niver  put  more  than  twenty 
feet  of  gas  into  it,  its  capacity  being  from  sixty  to  eighty  feet.  Brin's  Company 
had  tested  it  up  to  one  ton,  and  it  consequently  burst.  He  had  never  lieanl  of 
an  exjilosion  from  the  pressure  of  gas  inside,  but  always  from  apjiliel  light. 

Mr.  (tBovefi  thought  that  an  explosion  might  ocjur  from  a  jar  to  the- 
cylinder ;   he  thought  he  had  heard  of  such  cases. 

Mr.  Maci;ik  had  read  that  the  army  used  such  cylinders  in  E^ypt,  and  that 
they  had  b.'.en  rolled  down  hills  and  over  precipices,  and  never  burst. 

Mr.  Pahfitt  :  What  are  modern  bottles  made  of .' 

Mr.  Mackie  :  Of  the  l>est  .steel. 

Mr.  Mkdland  :  Has  any  one  seen  the  njw  benzoline  saturator,  and  wliat 
kind  of  light  does  it  give?  Is  it  preferable  to  ths  ether  siturjtor  ?  He  had 
used  the  latter  at  a  lecture  iu  Norfolk,  and  found  the  light  abu  j-t  too  powerful 
for  the  slides  which  he  had  prepared  lor  the  limslight.  It  would  have  done  for 
much  denser  pictures. 

Mr.  Taylor:  There  is  a  new  oil  about  to  b2  jilaced  in  th3  mirket  whicTi 
comes  from  Paris.  The  firm's  traveller  pla;ed  statistics  Iwforj  me  this  week. 
The  oil  is  similar  to  paraflin  but  a  little  thicker.  It  does  not  spread  over  the 
lamp  like  petroleum  or  make  an  offensive  smeU.  The  light  is  from  threj  to 
five  times  the  intensity  of  ordinary  parafhn  oil. 

Mr.  UiiovER  hid  tried  an  oil  from  th  i  Vaseline  Oil  Stores  which  gave  no 
smell. 

Mr.  CovESTON  :  This  is  Luxor  oil,  and  keeps  tha  lamp  clean  and  do5s  not 
smell. 

Mr.  Mackie  :  Tlie  secret  of  keeping  down  offensive  smells  from  any  oil  is  to 
keeji  the  outside  of  the  lamp  clean. 

Mr.  Medland  :  Camphor  purifies  the  oil. 

Mr.  Mackie  :  Camiilior  gives  a  carbon  light,  and  prob,ib!y  allo-carbon  dis- 
solved in  paraffin  would  give  a  pure  and  powerful  light. 

A  long  discussion  then  took  place  on  various  ligfits  and  the  arrangement  of 
wicks. 

Mr.  Groveb  described  the  powerful  light  used  by  builders  &c.,  for  night 
wDrk.  He  said  the  matiri.al  used  was  the  Ci'mm-  n'refV.se  f  om  thn  gaswojks 
It  was  improved  by  the  adnii.xture  of  a  ceitain  amount  of  water,  and  produced 
flames  up  to  three  or  four  feet  long.  The  old  Lucigen  greases  everytiiing 
around  it. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  at  Myddelton  Hall  will  be  on  Tuesday, 
March  18,  the  President  (Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor)  in  the  chair,  when  a  demonstra- 
tion will  be  given  by  the  Britannia  Works  Company  on  I'l-inl.i n^  Oi>  A/jth<t 
am!  liromlje  PajKis.  Members  are  re!|uested  to  not'cs  that  this  <lemoiistra- 
tioa  is  on  March  18,  and  not  April  18,  as  has  been  annonnoeil  iu  error. 


THE  LANTEKX  SOCIETY. 
A  LAUOELY  attended  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  formation  of  a  lanterrt 
society  was  held  at   St.  James's  Hall  (Upper  Regent  Saloon)  on  Thursday. 
February  20. 

After  a  brief  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  form  such  a  society;  and  it  was. 
resolved  that  it  should  be  known  as  "  The  Liuterii  Society." 

The  Hon.  Slingsby  Bethell,  of  Chelsea  Lolg.-,  Chelsea  Embankment,  was- 
elected  Provisional  Chaimian ;  and  Mr.  T.  H.  Holding,  40,  Cliesilton-road, 
Munster  Park,  S.W.,  as  Secretarj-,  pro.  tern.,  together  with  a  Committee  of 
seven  to  frame  rules,  the  latti-r  body  consisting  of  Messrs.  E.  H.  Sliipton,  A.. 
Mackie,  G.  B.  Creswell,  Lieut.  C.  E.  Gladstone,  R.X.,  A.  R.  Slieppe,  together- 
with  the  Cliairman  and  Secretary. 

Any  of  the  above  will  be  pleased  to  receive  applicants  for  membership. 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
PebHUAhv  21.— Mr.  Chang  (who  presided)  presenteil  two  framed  prints  and 
two  lantern  slides  of  the  recent  Hash-light  exposures  made  by  him. 

Two  new  members  were  then  enrolled. 

Mr.  E.  Clifton  then  gave  a  lecture  on  Carbou  Priiiiinr/,  and  produced  some 
very  successful  results  on  opal,  especially  considering  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
fog,  all  the  prints  had  to  be  made  by  electric  light. 

Friday  next,  monthly  lantern  night,  Jllitslrated  Boston  slides  will  be  shown. 
Visitors  will  be  welcome. 

It  is  specially  requested  that  all  pictures  and  slides  for  the  Club  exhibition 
will  be  sent  in  as  early  as  possible,  Thursday  for  preference,  when  members  of 
the  Committee  will  be  present  to  receive  them. 

Club  exhibition  and  Cinderella  dance,  Saturday,  March  1,  at  Auderton'a 
Hotel,  at  eight  o'clock,  when  all  memberi,  with  "their  sisters,  their  cousins, 
aud  their  aunts,"  are  expected  to  be  present. 

— — ♦ 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Febihiary  13,— Mr.  T.  R.  Cobley  in  the  clinir. 

Minutes  passed,  the  following  were  elected  members : — Messrs.  Heinan 
Woolley,  Broadbent,  and  Mounsey.  It  was  announced  that  the  President  (Sir 
Henry  E.  Roscoe,  JI.P.)  and  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick)  had 
been  elected  hon.  members  of  the  Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Hon.  Local  Secretary  of  the  Convention 
to  be  held  in  Chester  during  the  present  year. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Society  as  a  bo  iy  be  not  associated  with  the  Con- 
vention, leaving  members  who  felt  so  disposed  to  join  on  their  own  account, 
and  several  of  those  jiresent  promised  to  do  so. 

The  principal  business  of  the  evening  was  an  exhibition  of  lantern  .slides, 
the  work  of  members,  sent  in  competition  for  a  prize  to  take  the  form  of  a  good 
autotype,  or  something  similar  ("  nieiials  "  not  being  ajipreciated). 

Sixteen  lots  of  six  slides  each  had  been  sent  in  on  the  previous  Monday.  The 
whole  of  them  were  forwarded  to  tlie  President  of  the  Liverpool  .Amateur 
Photograjiliic  Society  (Mr.  Paul  Lange)  for  adjudication.  Mr.  Lange,  with  two 
other  memliers,  after  seeing  the  slides  on  the  screen,  made  their  awar.l,  and, 
in  accordance  with  instructions,  addressed  it  to  the  Chairman  of  this  meeting. 

The  slides  (ninety-six)  were  now  placed  upon  the  screen,  after  which  the- 
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«wd  wi»  oiUBeJ  ami  rHHlasfoDovsia  tkeonlcrorDwrit:— 1st.  W.O.  Crote: 
SwL  H.  U.  WUtoScId ;  3id.  W.  8«ho>«H  (OMbam) ;  4th.  F.  W.  Bart.  The 
•vanl  pnu  tb*  vtmat*  tatUbctioa,  and  ■  oorUUl  rote  of  Uualu  wa*  pamed 
totbaa^jadkatoiik 
Mr.  H.  M.  WHmnCLD  MiggMUd  that  aaditionil  interest  ia  SoeMy  com- 
I  wooU  be  takan  by  aMmban  If  a  >f  i>t<:m  uf  rlnattratton  coald  be 


ailoptcil,  which,  wUhoat  •pedally  Mbctiin  imliritloaia,  wooU  aepaiate  com- 
petitors into  tvo  or  Btorv  gradea,  wbavby  leu  ezi>erieBead  mciiiDera  >boald 
T  in  competition  with  waD-haova  skilnil  gnticnMa,  wko  wonld. 


Botbe 

■atnady,  take  Bnt  laak ;  bat  wilk  patlwiiin  pBMwbn  aiailar  abUitv  to 
iMr  owB,  or  at  leait  the  mnrngt  amifitilor,  whatarar  mmbtr  Bay  have 
catowl  tar  eoopetitioo.  That,  if  tkac  w«r  twentr-llTe  enlilea,  tbc  J  mien 
■hanH  ba  raqaaktad  to  place  tbe  Ant  thMaea  in  order  of  merit,  and  name  Uia 
■nt  aad  tUrteaatb  ;  tbe  latter  wonld  ba  tba  arw^c  eonpetitor  and  flrrt  in  tke 
■acoadaadaorelaas.  If  only  taBgMtliBnealand,tlHa  the  >ixth  would  be 
tba  Intia  tb«  iseoad  rla.u.  (>f  coom^  fai  botb  cxaaplaa  number  one  would 
ba  Int  ia  tba  Hnt  clam.^ 

na  rwUt  woald  be  that  altbooab  nwty  one  woaUl  bare  to  do  bi«  baat  to 
eblala  tnt  ptac*  in  one  or  tbe  otEer  claM,  yet  tbe  Iom  tkilfBl  wo«Ud  aot  be 
fiacad  lata  dow  competition  with  tbaaa  WM  bad  gnat  expariaaoe,  ami  who 
woold  eartainljr  excel  them ;  at  tba  mm*  timt  no  InridfcMM  MMction  o( 
IMMIaalB  WDold  ba  m«lc.  Oa  tba  otber  hi»l,  cxpiriaDcad  bat  «««k- 
■taiad  ■wabin  wbo  fcafad  tbejr  mMA  aot  oUun  tba  Siat  poaMoa  woaM 
ba  iMiaalad  tiom  alaiat  at  tba  aaeaad  award  by  lowcriag  tka  qaalitr  of  tbeir 
work  to  a  njipowil  areraaa  mutt  bjr  the  abaolata  oaraflaiatT  of  tba  number 
of  cmpetitori,  which  roold  coly  ba  kaowa  wbca  the  axUbna  wnc  actoall) 
aaat  ia. 

A  rnaiMniMy  rxicaibd  illiiiMaliiB  fcUowcd,  aad  aMajr  oliiaetiaw  wan 
labwl  t»  tbe  awtboJ  inrinatad  bjr  Mr.  WbilWkeU,  bat  no  oOMlmiioD  wa* 
anlTril  at. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIKn.UF  JAHA.V. 
A  Mnnao  of  tba  Photagiapbic  Hndaty  of  Jasoa  wn  held  at  tbc  Cliamber  of 
Caaaaret  lOOfais  Tbkiro,  oa  Daeaahar  IX  at  half-oatt  foar. 

Tba  toOamtm*  MatlwaiB  wtia  aaaaliaiaaly  dectad  aa  aamb«i»  of  the 
ttetktyi-Dr.a.  Wi«eBer,  Utmn.  Ttouaara,  Katiojo  TUtaaoatbi,  E.  H.  K. 
Maalay,  aad  J.  B.  Cooleoo. 

<H|i«etiaa  bad  faaaa  lakco  in  a  eotaia  profiaaad  araibv  oa  acooant  of  bin 
iMfiag  contad  wttbol  |  wlnlna,  aad  *obl,  thaaMaiM  of  a  awabarof  tbe 
■odatjr.  Aa  •nlUNUM  wbkh  wat  aUbdbctory  bolb  to  IW  ol^iMliag  Biember 
aadlotha8ecUr«aaghrM,brttbaMlowin(  raaolntioa,  prDpondby  Mr.  E. 
K.  Houin,  aad  aacoDiM  bjr  Mr.  fxUAtmm,  waa  aaaaisMoaly  pa*at<l :— "That 
tbto  Hackly  dkwonatiaaaca,  by  all  awaaa  in 
tba  akolaaBBk*  of  othw  aitMa  (or  aaia,  aad 

tIaSdattSa  lata  i— tlitloa  Iba  daiirtnUy  «f  MkiM  a  bya-Uw  whereby 
(Mk  la— 6«a ahall.  imm/ito.n4m^  kaa  aaabanUp aTtba 6«iiaty.~ 

Mr.  E.  QmwB  esUfattad  tba  coiaaal  camera  with  which  ba  aiada  pboto- 
■laBha  dina.  Buaaaii^  Utirtjr-atakt  by  thirty  inchee,  for  tbe  fNthcoailng 
nklbitiaa.  aal  aa  aaonasai  trfpedtartaadad  to  ba  omiI  with  H  ia  pbo(a(ni|>h- 
iaf  iatateim.  Tba  tni  of  tba  tnpod  naebad  tba  roof  of  tba  baU.  AaMaatcr 
pnatlag  ftaaa  for  manif  tba  pMana  oa  paper,  mcaevrto(  (bar  bat  Hx  tsdie* 
*  ,  waa  abo  Aowi 


it*  power,  tbe  pnictica  of  opying 
I  Ibat,  if  tba  pnetka  ba  eootianeiC 


by  Ihiaa  fcat  (U  lacba, 

Mr.  Koelebi  abowed  tba  K»tek.  Ika  ■allart  at  tba  aaaMroo*  han<l 
niaiiM  BOW  M  popnlar,  aD<l  Mr.  Kajbal  anna  very  baaatifbl  opololypo  done 
oa  Ofial  (Ibm  that  ha>l  been  cnaie.]  with  aaaWna  la  Japaa. 

Mr.  w.  K.  Bi'UTkX  na>l  a  |«|>er  oa  Mikmnftu,  tba  aaw  dardopar.  Tbe 
rootta  of  hi*  aiparlaaata  bad  cMtalaiy  baaa  to  aaka  hba  eoadada  that  the 
daeilaaat  bad  food  aaiUtiia,  bat  ha  iiBditiiil  tba  claiaM  aada  by  tba  makers 
to  ba  oaiU  cztraeafuil.  Oa  tba  wM*,  Mr.  Bartoa  doabted  U  It  woaM  oo>t 
ear  old  Mewl  i>yro(>IUc  add. 

After  the  ordinary  aaatiaawa*  eoaeladad,  a  a|«dal  mectiog  waa  beM,  and 
Mean*.  J.  Jobnaton  aad  F.  walkiaebaw  war*  claetad  awabara  of  f'ommlttae. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Hurt  aia  alarttd  Porviga  T^aaeanr. 


Corrcsponuencf. 

ir  C*rm[^minU  i>iiiH  M««r  mrUt  t»  Wlb  M—  of  Of  fef«r. 

ONE-HUNDKEDTB  OF  AN  INCH. 
To  tkt  BorroB. 

Sir.  Mr.  T.  R-Dalln^yrr'a  ehai|taga:Dit  me  of  contortion  of  nMBoing 
will.  I  •lir.uM  »ay.  only  reboond  man  bimnelf  in  tbe  astimation  of  tboae 
who  follov  li.f;  li..  :;-'iion.  T  helievn  Uiat  I  have  nued  only  argamcola 
that  are  perfe<  '  ixnoplaint  that  I  ooRht,  in  quoting 

frotn  him,  to  I.  .  .Iiicb  he  did  not  italiciae  himaalf,  I 

can  coly  uv  tiiat  iiiU  I  dene  u  be  aoggcaU,  I  shoald  hare  laid  myicK 
really  opfn  to»oroe  cborga  of  coatonioa  of  meaning  •ocb  aa  at  preaent 
aaiUKit  unly  ba  made. 

Tha  initial  weAknefs  in  inah  taWeaaa  tbouc  anderdiseaiMion,  i«  that  of 
•aiamiaf  aa  a  constant  that  whiah  ia  eaaeotially  a  rariablr.  Thui  the 
aalcetian  of  any  partienlar  *iz«  of  aireia  of  confusion  as  iindistini^iahable 
fron  tba  sliaipn^**  r>f  a  fotiit,if  dtpandent  upon  msny  variabio,  snch  aa 
the  distance  fc<  the  slmrpnaaa  of  mitht  of  tbe  obserrer,  and  the 

na!ara  of  the  -  ir.     Takmst  the  timt  nf  tbeao  only.   Captain 

Abney,  ia  tefetiuM  >"  •'allroeycr's  tabic,  monlions  a  distance  of  from 
Irrty  to  (Ifly  coBtiwatiaa  abcot  sixteen  lo  twenty  inches.  Mr.  T.  II. 
Dallasyar,  in  bb  (orsMt  Ictiar,  speaks  of  th«  nriAinal  table  as  exact  for  a 
diataaaa  of  wrenteen  iachen.  Ia  hia  kat  letter  he  <|notes  the  ordinary 
dMaaca  of  vision  as  being  from  twalv*  to  hfteen  inches.     I  have  always 


seen  the  distanee  o(  distinct  vision  pot  decidedly  less  than  this.  Oanot;. 
edition  1883  (Atkinson),  aaya :  *'  For  small  objects,  sach  as  print,  it  is  fromr 
ten  to  twelve  inches  in  nonual  cases." 

Considering,  then,  that  the  distance  of  obser\-ation  miy  vary  according 
to  the  different  authorities  from  ten  inches  to  twenty,  each  gradation  of 
distance  calling  for  a  different  size  .i;  tl)st  of  permissible  circle  of  con- 
fusion ;  considering,  too.  that  in  conse>iaence  of  carvatiire  of  field,  or' 
other  failings  inherent  in  most,  if  not  all,  photographic  lenses,  the 
fignrea  given  in  any  talile  would  again  have  to  be  altered  for  alt  but 
the  centre  of  the  field,  and  considi-ring  other  things,  not  necessary  to  re- 
capitalata  here,  soch  tables  as  those  under  diacossion  appear  to  me  to  be 
for  general  porpoaes  naeless.  When,  as  in  the  case  of  the  particular  one 
to  which  I  referred,  the  one-hundrciUh  of  an  inch  ia  given  aa  applicable- 
to  all  lenaea,  and  there  ia  no  suggestion  in  the  table  or  paper  accompanying 
it  that  the  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  and  tbe  other  figures  must  be  taken 
snbject  to  such  continual  variations  as  those  suggeatwl  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer 
in  his  former  letter  nnd  others  as  I  have  pointed  out,  it  seems  to  be  not- 
ooly  naeleas  bat  misleading  and  absnrd. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  is,  I  think,  very  injudioiouj  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
the  oontroversy  on  depth  of  focus  into  the  praaent  discussion.  In  that 
eontroveny  I  have  always  maintained  tliat  the  claim  made  for  increase 
of  dafinition  in  the  oat.of-focua  planes,  when  tbe  real  focus  is  sacrificed 
to  spherical  abamtiaa,  is  a  claim  without  foundation  and  contrary  to  the 
(act.  Kr. DaUip^yar,  leooaider,  in  mlity  yielded  tbe  point  when  he  said 
that  tha  daflnitioB  waa  made  worse  on  one  side  of  the  focal  plane  and 
betlar  oo  tha  othw.  Evan  if  this  latter  claim  were  proved  or  admitted, 
tha  ooonianrailiia  loaa  of  abarpnesi  in  tbe  other  direction  reminds  one  of 
tba  man  wbo,  iUiiuBg  hia  bUnkat  short  and  hia  (eet  cold,  cut  off  a  piece 
(rem  ttic  top  and  aaiiwl  it  on  at  tbe  bottmn.— I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

W.  E.  Dkbeniiam. 

P.S.  —  Mr.  Dallmeyor  teils  mc  to  study  Abnev-'s  liutrucliun  in  Photo- 
firaphj).  It  ia  joat  poaaible  that  I  may  be  as  well  acquainted  with  that 
work  aa  Mr.  I)allmqrer  himaelf.  If  I  find  it  desirable  to  refer  to  an 
anthorit^,  aa  Uanot,  (or  inataooe,  I  am  content  to  do  so  without  as- 
taming  ignoraaoa  on  Mr.  Dallmeyer's  part  and  directing  him  to  study  it. 


COMPOUND  OAS  IN  CYLINDERS. 
To  the  EnrroB. 

SiB, — In  reply  to  tba  letter  of  Mr.  Htster  pnblished  in  yoar  issue  of 
tbe  Slat  instant,  I  do  not  make  soeb  statements  as  thoae  contained  in  my 
letter  published  in  thata  oolnmns  of  the  Htb  instant  tmless  I  know  thcin- 
to  be  antbentie. 

I  may  say,  that  three  days  after  my  letter  referred  to  was  posted,  I  was- 
informed  that  the  Brio  Oiygen  Company,  and  the  other  Companiea  working 
the  proeeta,  had  just  decided  to  make  "  some  alteration  "  in  the  thread  of 
tha  hydrogen  cylinders,  but  what  that  alteration  was  to  be  was  not  stited. 

Of  eoorae,  the  (r/i-hand  thread  for  hydrogen  cylinders  practically  canies- 
nndar  mv  soggeation,  and  this  alteration,  i(  properly  carried  out,  will 
prevent  tn«  aeeidantal  mixing  of  the  gaaea ;  bat  it  may  lead  to  trouble, 
aiataket,  and  diaaopoiBtmenta  by  the  naera,  who,  in  hundreds  of  cases, 
will  b«  unable  to  dJatiagnish  the  diffannoe  between  riijht  and  /I'/r-hand 
threads  o(  tha  tame  disimetcr,  eapaciaUy  when  tliey  are  internal  threads. 

If,  than,  the  wrong  fitting*  aretaken  by  mistake,  they  wont  fit,  and  there 
ean  be  no  aecidenta,  bnt  eases  may  arise  where  there  can  be  tm  exhibition. . 
If  the  screws  were  of  a  different  diameter,  they  might  be  made  as  easily 
diatingniahed  aa  a  sixpennv  piece  is  from  a  shilling. 

I  ihonld  also  state  that  the  Mancheater  Oxygen  OMnpany  (the  Company 
dram  wbom  I  obtain  my  gaa  aupplyi  have  reoently  adopted  the  relie^ 
valve  (safety  valve),  and  tliere  is  now  no  fearo(  any  cylinders  being  over-- 
eharged.  W.  I.  Cuadwick. 

__   ,  ——• 

CARBONATE  OF  SODA  AS  A  DESICCATINO  AUEMT. 
To  Iht  EorroB. 

SiB, — I  think  I  can  show  that  the  objections  made  in  your  article  Ust 
week  to  my  suggestion  (or  tbe  employment  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  are  a 
little  imaginary.  The  name  or  deaeription  employed  is  that  by  which  the 
sabatance  ia  moat  commonly  known  to  ordinary  chemists,  and  is  ofliciaV 
in  the  liriiith  I'/Mrmiieiip<riu. 

I  did  not  contemplate  a  chemical  analysis,  and  (ail  to  see  the  slightest. 
necessity  for  "  ignition"  in  llie  case  of  carbonate  of  soda  any  more  than 
for  chloride  of  caleinm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  instead  of  the  formidable 
cmcible,  any  picdisb  and  kitchen-oven  will  answer  admirably,  and  tho 
material  being  always  at  hand,  I  certainly  think,  even  if  only  second 
belt,  it  may  be  naefnl.  Although  common  washing  soda,  well  baked, 
will  answer  tbe  parpoae,  it  is  easier  and  preferable  to  start  with  the 
biearbonata.  Thu,  if  roasted  with  your  dinner,  will  give  off  carbonic 
add  and  a  little  water,  leaving  carbonate  o(  soda  practically  anhydrous. 
I  may  mention  that  I  have  previously  recommended  this  method  as  an 
easy  and  economical  way  of  obtaining  pure  carbonate  »(  soda  for  use  with 
the  developer,  using  about  inetliird  tlie  quantity  in  place  of  the  usual. 
erystala.  Fairly  pure  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  now  manufactured  very 
cheaply,  and  as  it  can  be  obtained  from  any  chemist  or  grocer,  is  readily 
available. 

Some  months  ago  I  roasted  one  pound  of  bicarbonate  in  the  oven,  and 
found  it  lost  the  theontical  amount,  tho  result  weighing  a  little  over  ten 
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onnopB.  I  placed  this  in  a  very  damp  cellar,  wliere  it  has  remained  in 
the  dish  nntil  now.  On  again  weighing,  I  find  that,  altliough  apparently 
dry,  it  weighs  twenty-five  and  a  quarter  ounces,  having  absorbed  and 
solidified  fifteen  ounces  of  water.  This  is  perliaps  an  extreme  illustration, 
bat  it  answers  my  purpose.  I  may  further  state  that  on  replacing  in  the 
oven,  it  first  melted,  and  ultimately  dried  up  to  its  original  weight  of  ten 
and  a  quarter  ounces. 

I  entirely  fail  to  understand  the  logic  of  your  correspondents  who  porat 
out  the  fact  that  cii/xluU  of  carbonate  of  soda  effloresce.  I  am  not 
Advocating  the  employment  of  such ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  effloresced  carbonate  still  retains  much  water  of  crystallisation, 
■which,  if  driven  oil  by  heat,  will  certainly  be  reabsorbed  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

I  still  adhere  to  my  theory  of  the  preservative  action  of  the  carbonate 
with  blotting  paper,  and  believe  this  will  only  be  found  effective  as  the 
beat  employed  to  dry  the  paper  has  partially  dehydrated  the  carbonate. 
If  I  am  correct,  paper  soaked  in  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  dried 
by  heat  would  be  similarly  useful,  and  in  both  cases  experiment  will 
prove  the  accuracy  or  otherwise  of  my  notion.  I  imagine  if  carbonate 
paper  be  dried  spontaneously,  and  without  heat,  it  will  be  found  the 
reverse  of  preservative. 

I  apologise  for  troubling  you  at  such  length,  but  felt  called  upon  to 
supply  the  "  stronger  arguments  "  in  favour  of  my  suggestion,  and  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. — I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

Scarborough.  John  Whitfield,  F.C.S. 

[Starting  from  the  "  dried  "  carbonate  of  soda,  the  question  is,  -which 
IS  the  cheaper  and  more  convenient — efficiency  taken  into  considera- 
tion, of  course — ciirbonate  of  soda  or  chloride  of  calcium?  A  simple 
experiment  will  prove, -we  think,  that  the  latter,  wliicli  can  be  obtained 
at  about  the  same  price  as,  or  little  more  tlian,  the  bicarbonate,  will 
do  vastly  more  work.     So  why  change  P — Ed.] 


MB.  G.  D.  MACDOUGALD  ON  STEREOSCOPIC  VISION. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — Mr.  G.  D.  Macdougald,  in  his  communication  to  the  Dundee  and 
East  of  Scotland  Photographic  Association  has,  while  trying  to  combat 
some  statements  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  me,  so  completely  over- 
looked my  real  position  in  the  matter,  and  h^s  made  so  many  statements, 
the  absurdity  of  which  he  might  have  seen  had  he  consulted  the  most 
elementary  class-books,  that  I  might  well  pass  his  remarks  unheeded. 
Still  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  some  matters,  not  of  opinion  at  all,  but 
perfectly  well  known  to  every  beginner  in  optical  science,  and  perfectly 
clearly  laid  down  by  every  writer  who  within  many  years  has  treated  the 
subject  of  stereoscopic  vision. 

In  the  first  place,  I  suppose  I  most  once  more  point  out  that  the  origin 
•of  the  discussion  was  a  remark  by  "F.  M.  S."  in  I'liotography,  May  9, 
1889,  touching  stereoscopic  photography  in  its  relation  to  art.  I  have 
never  denied  the  scientific  uses  of  the  stereoscope,  on  the  contiary,  I  did 
them  full  justice.  My  point  all  along  has  been  that  stereoscopicity  is  no 
attribute,  mnch  less  essential,  of  art.  But  to  turn  to  Mr.  Macdougald's 
•optical  utterances. 

He  begins  with  the  old  story  of  stereoscopic  vision  by  squinting.  That 
is  right  enough  for  those  who  can  do  it — probably  not  one  in  1000  without 
■being  educated  up  to  it.  Mr.  Macdougald's  alternative  method  is  to  "  look 
at  the  right  picture  with  the  right  eye,  and  the  left  in  like  manner  with 
the  left."  He  admits  that  personally  he  cannot  do  it ;  well,  so  far  as 
stereoscopicity  goes,  in  which  his  soul  delights,  his  inability  is  no  loss,  for 
there  is  no  stereoscopic  vision  in  such  a  case.     (Text-books  passim.) 

"  It  is  surely  more  natural  to  look  at  a  double  pictorial  representation 
than  at  a  single."  (Macdougald.)  "  When  a  body  of  moderate  size,  as- 
certained by  touch  to  be  solid,  is  viewed  with  both  eyes,  the  images  of  it 
formed  by  the  two  eyes  are  necessarily  different.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  they 
coalesce  into  a  common  image  which  gives  the  impression  of  solidity." 
(Huxley,  Klemenlary  I'hijsiology.)  "We  have  two  eyes,  most  of  us,  but 
we  do  not,  under  normal  conditions  of  diet,  see  double."    (Pringle.) 

Mr.  Macdougald  writes,  that  it  appears  that "  Mr.  Pringle  labours  under 
the  impression  that  binocular  vision — that  is,  vision  giving  the  appearance 
of  solidity — requires  that  each  eye  looks  at  the  object  from  a  different 
standpoint."  I  confess  I  am  under  that  impression, but  find  no "  labour  " 
in  comprehending  the  tnilh,  nor  in  agreeing  with  every  text-book  on  the 
subject  that  I  can  find.  Without  the  sense  of  touch,  and  without  two 
■  eyes,  we  cannot  have  the  impression  of  solidity,  nor  of  relative  distances. 
I  should  like  Mr.  Macdougald  to  explain  how  two  eyes  can  look  at  an 
object  simultaneously  from  the  same  standpoint.  "  One  may  mount  two 
prints  from  the  same  negative,"  says  Mr.  Macdougald,  "and  such  prints 
will  give  the  appearance  of  solidity  when  viewed  either  by  the  unaided 
eye  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  or  through  the  stereoscope."  Here 
is  news  indeed!  but  it  there  were  the  shghtest  foundation  for  such  an 
assertion,  who  so  foolish  as  to  carry  a  stereo-camera  and  make  stereo- 
negatives  when  single  ones  will  do?  If  Mr.  Macdougald  will  consult 
"  Hardwich  and  Taylor,"  or  indeed  any  class-book  on  optics,  he  may 
•derive  some  benefit. 

On  the  binocular  microscope,  as  proof  of  bis  theorj',  Mr.  Macdougald 
surpa-sses  himself.  "  The  binocular  microscope,"  he  says,  makes  it  "  at 
«nce  apparent  that  the  appearance  of  solidity  or  stereoscopic  impression 


does  not  rest  on  the  fact  of  each  eye  having  a  picture  for  itself."  Well,  I 
always  thought  it  did  exactly  rest  on  tliat  fact.  If  Mr.  Macdougald  ever 
used  a  binocular  microscope  it  is  very  strange  that  he  did  not  notice  that 
not  only  docs  each  eye  see  the  image  projected  hy  one-half  ot  the  objective, 
but  by  means  of  a  prism  the  imago  projected  by  the  right  half  of  the  ob- 
jective is  projected  to  the  left  eye,  while  the  right  eye  views  the  image 
projected  by  the  left  portion  of  the  objective ;  and,  further,  when  the  in- 
strument is  so  arranged  that  the  right  eye  looks  through  the  right  half  of 
the  objective,  and  vice  ver.ii'i,  the  image  is  not  seen  stereoscopioally  but 
pseudoscopically.  (Another  death  blow  to  the  second  alternative  method 
of  seeing  stereoscopioally  with  the  imaided  eye  mentioned  above.)  The 
binocular  microscope,  in  fact,  furnishes  a  complete  refutation  of  nearly 
every  sentence  on  stereoscopic  vision  in  Mr.  Macdougald's  piper  with 
which  he  regaled  the  Dundee  Society.  (See  "  Carpenter,"  and  any  other 
text-book  on  the  microscope. ) 

Mr.  Macdougald  says  I  "  dislike  "  the  "  small  hole  trick."  This  is  proof 
that  he  has  not  carefully  read  what  I  wrote.  I  expressed  neither  liking 
nor  dislike  of  it.  He  refers  the  impression  of  solidity  obtained  by  the 
" small  hole  trick"  to  suppression  of  surface  on  the  picture.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  this  theory  of  his  at  all ;  I  attribute  the  illusion  to  brain-action 
chiefly.  But  till  the  elements  are  mastered  there  is  not  much  use  dis- 
cussing more  difficult  matters.  Mr.  Macdougald  says,  "  In  what,  then, 
does  stereoscopic  vision  consist?  That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to 
answer."  Possibly,  but  it  is  answered  for  us,  even  if  we  are  incompetent 
to  work  it  out  for  ourselves,  in  every  treatise  on  elementary  optics  with 
any  pretension  to  completeness. 

I  omit  notice  of  the  bauteiing  tone  of  Mr.  Macdougald's  paper.  No 
doubt  it  may  have  amused  such  of  his  hearers  as  were  unaware  of  the 
extraordinary  weakness  of  bis  arguments,  and  his  entire  misapprehension 
of  stereoscopic  optics. 

I  also  reserve  further  comment  on  the  fact  that  in  my  original  article 
(Photograiihy ,  June  13,  1889)  I  dealt  with  stereoscopicity  as  related  to  art. 
I  said,  and  I  say,  solidity  is  not  art,  nor  is  art  illusion. — I  am,  yours,  dc, 

Akdeew  Peisgle. 


OXYGEN  GAS  MAKING. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Now  that  the  question  of  ''  Gas  Bags  versus  Cylinders '"  is  being 
ventilated,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  disastrous  explosion  of  a  gas  cylinder, 
it  may  be  well  to  devote  attention  to  the  entire  question  of  oxygen  gas  for 
lantern  purposes,  with  a  view  to  removing  the  suspicion  existing  in  many 
minds  as  to  the  danger  of  the  various  processes  and  the  conditions  under 
which  perfect  safety  may  be  attained. 

While  my  impression  is  that,  from  their  great  convenience  and  other 
advantages,  the  system  of  compressed  gases  will  eventually  command 
entire  possession  of  the  field,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  still 
those  living  in  isolated  districts,  and  not  easily  served  by  the  cylinder 
system,  who  adhere  to  the  usual  method  hitherto  adopted  for  producing 
their  bag  of  oxygen. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  recently  met  with  a  serious  accident  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  bis  retort,  which  shattered  his  right  hand  and  has,  probably, 
partially  disabled  him  for  life.  He  draws  my  attention  to  a  paragraph, 
which  I  enclose  (and  which  you  may,  perhaps,  introduce),  in  which  it  is 
argued  that  the  danger  is  not  apparently  confined  to  novices,  but  that 
presumably  the  professor,  who  was  the  chief  sufferer,  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  ingredients  he  was  liandling.  Possibly  some  amongst 
your  numerous  correspondents  may,  with  your  permission,  give  the  result 
of  their  experience,  with  a  view  to  restoring  confidence  in  the  process.  I 
have  my  own  theory  with  regard  to  the  matter,  but  prefer  at  present 
waiting  the  result  of  this  inquiry. — I  am,  yours,  &e.,  E.  B.iker. 

86,  Fisherton-street,  Salisbury. 

[The  paragraph  referred  to  is  as  follows : — 

"A  serious  accident  is  reported  from  Bloomington,  Illinois,  U.S.A. 
A  lecture  on  chemistry  was  being  given  at  the  high  school  there,  when 
a  retort  in  which  oxygen  gas  was  being  made  for  a  certain  experiment 
exploded.  The  professor  was  terribly  burned,  especially  about  the  face, 
and  it  is  feared  that  he  may  lose  his  sight.  Furthermore,  twenty  of  the 
boys  and  girls  who  were  scholars  of  the  school  and  were  gathered  round 
the  platform  were  injured,  three  of  them  seriously." 

On  this  subject  we  shall  have  something  to  say  on  an  early 
occasion. — Ed.] 

> 

POLISHING  PHOTOGE.\PHS. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sir, — I  have  received  many  valuable  hints  and  have  been  much 
benefited  by  reading  your  esteemed  Jocrnai,.  I  have  often  thought  how 
very  unselfish  many  of  your  correspondents  are  in  giving  to  the  public, 
through  the  "  Corresp:.udcnce  Column  "  and  elsewhere  in  the  Jocrkal, 
useful  hints  which  have  cost  them  very  likely  a  good  amount  of  hard 
cash  as  well  as  anxious  hours,  and  with  your  kind  permission  I  should 
like  to  add  my  mite  by  helping  "  G.  H.  A."  out  of  his  burnishing 
difficulties.  I  have  passed  through  the  same  disappointing  and  vexing 
hardships  as  he  mentions,  but  have  arrived  at  the  stage  when  I  can 
finish  to  any  amount  with  pleasure,  so  am  able  to  speak  with  confidence 
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Boy  a  qaarter  ot  a  pound  of  Ixst  pore  white  cord  loap  (not  Castile;< 
then  Uk*  a  piece  o(  >o(t  daDoel,  mb  it  over  tba  loap  a  few  times,  and 
then  rub  the  print  before  it  gets  boia  drj,  at  the  aame  time  let  the 
bamiaber  be  getting  hot,  and  tooMlimef  wipe  the  moist  off  the  roller  to 
prerent  it  wettinK  the  bar ;  heat  the  bar  antil  the  reUer  ii  quite  dry  and 
the  bax  lo  hot  that  it  cannot  be  tonehed  with  the  thomb ;  by  this  time 
all  the  prints  will  hare  been  lobneated  w)th  the  ^  soap,  and  will  be 
ready  Idr  roUing.  Take  the  bar  o«t  when  hot  enoogh  and  dean  it  with  a 
piece  of  fine  emery  cloth,  of  eonzse  rabbing  it  lengthwise ;  pat  it  in  its 
plaee  and  take  an  old  print  to  test  its  tightness;  serew  as  tight  as 
possible  to  admit  of  the  print  palling  nioely  throogfa.  Sometimes  the 
raUsr  9Bta  alippeir  and  does  not  draw  the  prints  thrmigh  ;  when  lo,  take 
•  flle  wd  draw  it  lengthwise  orer  the  loUer.  tnming  it  the  while. 

Attention  to  these  points,  and  all  diflenlties  will  be  at  an  end. 

JIftea,  Ftbruarf  U,  ld90.       T.  Bbaiiwku.. 

T»  the  Emtob. 
Bn, — In  yoor  last  issoe  one  of  jour  oorrcspondents  stated   that  he 
hada  difBenlty  in  obtaining  a  palish  oo  his  photographs,  and  wished  for 
adTies.     If  be  follows  oat  the  sabiaiaed  instmetiona  he  oo^t  to  hare 
■o  fiflknlfy  in  secaring  a  most  Wuiant  sarfaee.— I  am,  yours,  Ac, 
Tht  Pnmtmadr  Studi'',  Oroham-ttTttt,  HntasBT  WiLroBo. 

Penrith,  Cum.,  trb.  34.  I8M1. 

Into  a  tea  or  twelTe-oancs  bottle  pev  eight  or  ten  oonees  of  msthykted 
spirit  (pars),  take  a  pieee  ofwUff  card  soap  (not  Castile)  and  pare  it  rery 
fine,  add  ahont  an  ooaee  and  a  hall  of  it  to  the  spirit,  shake  well  for 
■MDO  tiase,  and  then  allow  tba  soap  to  ssttle  down.  la  aboot  an  hoar  or 
so  it  win  be  ready  for  nse.  Osaaat  tM  sofHcient  tor  the  prinU  lo  be 
hoiBished.  and  applv  with  a  soft  spoofi.  The  prints  o«^t  not  to  be 
qaile  cfry,  bat  slightly  damp  bom  the  ■omrting.  (Be  oarefal  about  this : 
if  the  prinU  are  too  dry  they  wiU  not  poHsb  well :  if  too  damp  the  paper 
wUl  nesl  off  the  eard,  or  else  WTiaUe)L  When  the  spirit  has  dried  off. 
mh  the  eardsganUy  with  a  aOk  baaftawtilif.  Eash  one  moat  be  done 
sepmtelr.  They  an  then  r«a4y  lor  Oe  banidier.  wfaieh  oo^t  to  be 
hMsting  for  ISB  or  fUlean  inliiiiiM  baion  it  is  wanted.  Polish  the  steel 
bar  with  flae  emery  eloth,  Iberaoghb  elswi  it  from  paitinles  of  grit,  and 
thsB  adjost  it  lo  the  tUekaesi  of  the  cards.  There  most  be  a  disiiaet 
prwma,  ao  ae  to  carry  the  eaid  thxaogh  easily  and  withoat  slipping ; 
•speriaaea  will  sooo  teaieh  the  li^  aaoaat  ol  prsasoro  required.  Paaa 
the  eards  baekwarda  aad  iorwardB  astwal  timss,  tad  the  poli^  wiU  be 
sahaaeed  if  a  sligfat  eoarts  cam  ki  gtran  lo  the  nhotogr^  by  prssriag 
it  (o  the  roller  in  the  last  two  lone.  The  card  will  slowly  r««ptin  its 
straight  sarfaee.  and  will  retain  the  atra  polish  aoqaired  \n  earring  it. 
Whea  carried  oat  pnperly  thk  method  aermr  faila. 


8CIEXCE  AT  ••  SEA.'— A  NOVEL  ^tZYTTSO. 
To  the  EenoB. 
Sn.— I  was  attracted  by  a  aotiee  at  the  top  of  the  oompaaioa -stain  on 
boaHtheS.  U.  8.1'.  Cg  s  ship  Orfasiiu  asking  all  the  laSaaaad  gsatle- 
BMB  aaassagm  iaterastad  ia  photonahy  lo  nset  ia  the  diaing  sakioa 
••?  "???'*.'"?**■  ••  **^  phologr^ihie  mattara.    At  the  ap- 
ntetedtiBM  I  OMde aiy  My  to  te aalooa.  irtMii,  to  aty sarnie 
the  taUas aU onr  the  aahia  with  iiimhu  to  the  ii5t  aad  MMMnM  to 
the  kft.  stands  aad  shattsr*  of  all  aMkse,  siampiss  of  photegnphy  ol 
all  kinds  and  in  all  stages  of  prograss ;  in  fact,  a  Teritelde  ohibiUoa. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Levy,  of  Jamaiea.  a  gentleman  who 
taajast  joiasd  the  ranka  ol  amalaors.     He  opened  the  meeting  as 


aMryas,thatthadatlsseraCMnHaaNsinipl»an<l  limitnl  in  tli- 

ItairiS &-■!!?•  •te'**^  ?ff  ■'■fl"*'r'""  "f  '«"'«  Inflicted  wrtb 
gj^try^  ■*■.■*  i  *«t  ewa  ad  f  >J  any  tsndtncy  io  this  dinetlea.  I 

A-tter'  UtuTlowstwrS  I  »«y  kirJti-n  (Wtt  SSSiLSZ'Jt 
the  tort  pises  to  wpses.  «  p^t  spprsetsUo.'  of  Iks  eooqdiai^  te  which 
gVtrrf?*''_'ri'*  '^  "  ■rtomthe  ehsir  stugSeSMelLSr 
Wfesra  leeitiBe  amnd  «« tbm  sn  so  wny  mors  ospabU  aad  worthy  of  >■£ 


irtjomta^yton  wswiB ae .&aK gida mash  oa^  hilbrmatiSi and arlditloiito 

The  Chairman  then  ealled  on  Mr.  Twfc  lo  eiplain  the  peealiar  featarea 
Olthe»arioasaane«s.shatlen.*e.  He  deeeribrf  the  Ji^porlSe  id 
S'Sfty^^f^T?  ?'PP''**  ^  **»•  Ahnhams.  earryiag  ^towTplaUM 
'■.?^''*"l'"J^  MtomatJe  salMards  tolr^t  SStaS^  bT 
!!?*j!i?  °;  ""^fl  "!?•,  "'"'W*rfrWateons  Acme  wholeplate  eam^ 
^SSr^v'"'v  'S^^^J^ff'T^  farh. simplieitySSd  etS^ 
51^^-  *•'•  \^  y«^'**.»y  »""«  ^  eneriease  it  the  working 
of  hydroqumooe,  whieh  he  straafly  rteommeadei    Hsgatirea  taken  on 

'•"'^  •'J  ,r*'^*o.  Son,  M  ttMjmrnt, 


./  A  v«tT  alss  wtnh  >hli  •«< 
yepsadispsstil    TWitaMtn 


TW  thMttn  WOT*  oflksarlinar;  Si%nrin,  Hbm'ijSmhiiw'f' 


board  and  developed  by  this  process  were  exhibited,  and  gave  mnnh  satis- 
faction. He  strongly  recommended  saving  the  old  solation,  for  com- 
mencing the  development  of  donbtfal  exposares  by  feeling  one's  nay,  and 
finishing  off  with  a  dash  of  newly  mixed  developer  to  secoie  the  desired 
quality. 

The  Bev.  William  Lowndes,  of  Codrington  College,  Barbadoes,  showed 
some  fine  and  interesting  (ihotographs,  landscape  and  figure,  taken  in 
Ireland,  Brittany,  Ely,  and  Dorsetshire.  He  spoke  of  the  pleasure  it  gave 
him  to  bring  home,  after  a  holiday,  some  reminiscences.  Then  Professor 
William  Skinner,  of  Coke  College,  Antigua,  followed  in  the  same  strain.. 
He  also  exhibited  some  tine  work,  including  some  gelatino-bromide 
prints,  which  he  considered  more  permanent  than  the  usoal  silver  prints. 
This  statement  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  took  exception  to.  He  doubted  the 
mon  permanent  character  of  gelatino-bromide  prints.  He  stated  that  he 
had  surer  prints  in  Us  possession,  taken  thirty  years  ago,  that  were  quite 
^ood.  At  the  same  time,  he  admitted  that  he  had  some  showing  decided 
indications  of  fading,  althongh  only  produced  a  few  months.  The  reason 
he  could  not  explain.  Some  examples  of  ceramic  enamels  were  shown, 
also  one  of  Stint's  batton-hole  cameras.  Mr.  Henderson  stated  that  he 
bad  taktn  some  queer  photographs  while  on  board  by  this  camera.  Many 
el  the  ladies  seemed  rather  put  oat  by  this  statement.  Mr.  Henderson 
remarked  not  to  be  alarmed,  as  the  camera  was  not  then  charged.  It 
was  further  remarked  that  photographic  plates  ooold  be  made  so  sensitive 
that  in  a  perfectly  dark  room  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  strike  & 
ludfer  match,  when  the  continuing  action  would  go  on  in  the  plate. 

Mr.  W.  Fitxherbert,  of  St.  Kitt's,  W.I.,  showed  some  splendid  apparatus. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Bowrey,  F.C.S.,  FJ.C,  Oovemment  Analytical  Chemist  ot 
Jamaica,  stated  that  his  professional  duties  as  public  analyst  prevented 
his  following  up  photography,  for  which  he  had  a  great  liking,  and  in 
answer  to  a  query  about  the  purity  ot  water,  he  stated  that  perfectly  pure- 
ice  was  obtainable  in  Jaoiaiea  at  {</.  a  U>.,  or  3:  per  cwt.,  ofTcring  at  the 
same  time  to  supply  the  wants  of  any  one  present  with  chemically  pore 
distilled  water. 

Mr.  Ueudenon  propoeed  the  fcdlowing  resolution : — 

"  That  a  photographic  society  be  formad,  entitled  the  Orinoco  Society,  the 
main  oUecl  to  bs  UM  nsre  view  of  taking  landscapes  fh>m  ou  boonl  the 
K.  M.  bTp.  Co.'s  Oriuntv,  whU*  steaming  between  Southampton  and  Barhailoes. 
I  nopose  OipUin  JtUioos  ss  President,  Dr.  WOIJuas  as  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Memcrvvy  {ehirtj  Member  of  Ooondl,  Mr.  BoAy  (parser),  Treasurer  ami 
Hcerstery.  BbooU  tUe  meet  with  your  approval,  I  will  suggest  that  for  the 
eeavaoieaee  aad  euuUlwt  of  the  memben  a  piece  of  non-actuiic  red  glass  be 
plaMd  iiaide  the  port  of  the  bath  room,  and  the  marble  bath  be  boaided  over 
so  as  to  form  a  sisiiilies  bench.  A  neUng  bath  will  be  unnecessary,  and 
iaaUy,  if  not  taxing  the  rasoorces  of  ths  Company  too  much,  a  photognphie 
dspOt  be  aiUed  to  ths  already  numerow  conveniences,  also  a  photographiir 
ehemM,  not  neesssarily  a  rcaldent  officer,  bat  to  be  within  call.  shoiiM 
thsse  sltsMseid  suMseUoBS  be  foitbfully  carried  oat  there  could  be  little  iloiibt 
that  the  rrvenae7tbe  Compeny  would  be  Urgely  faicreased." 

If  r.  Lowndes  |snpne(iil.  and  Mr.  Fitxherbert  seconded,  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  Chairman,  whieh  was  carried  by  acclamation.  The  Chairman 
replied,— 

"  LADisa  iLiro  OamJOnDi,— I  l>eg  to  exprMs  my  grateful  aoknowledgnienta 
for  roar  kind  exprsesioM,  bat  think  your  thanks  are  more  due  to  Measis.  Hen> 
dcnoa  aad  York  than  Is  myaelf.  We  have  just  left  the  fogs  and  cokl  of  Rng- 
laad  ^id  an  now  humkthM  in  delightful  weather  and  a  tropical  climate,  a 
inailltlnn  that  mar  fUriy  beBsKribedin  the  langosge  Shakesi<earB  puts  in  tlie 
mooth  of  one  of  hu  hereae  when  he  lays,— 

*  Row  la  Ik*  wlntsr  of  our  diaeontoat 
Mad*  (IsHoes  •■aiB'r  br  thi*  Ma  of  York.' 

I  iMg  to  more  a  voto  of  thaaka  to  those  gentlemen— which  was  onanimoosly 
ci^£d— of  kaowladge ;  ■nftartaastaly,  I  can  add  little  to  your  eatertainment 
J^Si  nspset,  fcr  I  sm  only  a  nw  recmit  In  the  ranks  of  that  large  army  of 
siisHaiiis  whoss  aumban  sn  daily  augmenting,  and  althongh  I  am  fairly 
winipped  with  the  neeesssry  implements  for  Uking  the  field,  I  have  never  yet 
Snd  ssbol,  and  I  will  now,  with  vour  iwrmission,  introduce  to  you  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  I  have  referred." 
The  meeting  then  broke  up,  too  late  for  afternoon  toa.— I  am,  yours,  Ae., 

A  Olobe  Tbottbh. 
♦ 

iEicf)ange  (ZTolumn. 

*  *  Ifo  charge  it  wuide  /br  tmierting  KxeJuMgti  of  Ajfpanbu  in  this  eolmim  .- 
iiUntm*  wiUUintirhiwUtm  tKe  arUeU  mmiedu  d^nitelytaUd.  Thorn 
whoipte^fy  Iheirnt-trmenU  at  "a«y(*My  im0<<  "  tnll  thereon  undenUuut 
the  Ttaeonqf  their  T 


ttocra^ 

printing  praia  with  typ*  or  a  dstco- 

1,  Saat  Dolwiob,  LondoD,  8.  K. 

Waat*d  to  isekany,  aagatlT*  cnpboani  withftroore*  (liia  37xM  taobn),  also  thirty 

ptaetaof  eld  SaeUsb-paltsm  pUt«  (nuke,  XLl,  and  a  e«ntr»  suuuiiili  Mo^'*  nilror 

chnnacrBBb  1  waatad,  kaU-pUtc  or  Urgtrr  ouhloor  ontlt  (latft  mM  orsokuriiur 

lantara.— AMna*,  W.  A.  Baooss,  Van  Djok  Stodlo,  Tiverton. 


ITaatad,  whole-plat*  oetdoor  ballnw*  oamera  and  three  double  drr  alida* ;  will  ex- 

ekaaf*  hanjo.— Addnsa,  H.  K.  WAraix,  PontymoUo,  PontTpool,  MoninonthiUr*. 
Waatad.  a  dttaotiv*  mmm  aad  Oanot'i  Phyna  in  nohaaro  for  alaetrlo  (tfartam  ap. 

■dbos-flwaa)  leap  aad  faiMary.— Addras,  J.  E.  HiaiT,  Bowiok  Hon**,  Botsooocb, 

oeir  OrasUrk. 
WUl  excfaaas*  a  l"t  of  nnmbcr*  of  PhotaarmpUe  }fnt$,  Atnmttur  Photocraplvr,  and  Tsa 

BaiTisa  JocaKtL  or  PaoToaaAniT,  for  a  small  printin 

Ut*  laiuim      Irlrli***.  H.  FLrrcaaa,  IMS,  Priem-road, 
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SnstDers  to  (ZTorreBponDcnu. 


•,•  Communicationt  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  ajaii-a 
mvsl  be  addressed  to  "  H.  Gbibmwood  *  Co.  , "  2,  York-street,  Covenl  Garden , 
iMtdon,  W.C. 

All  matters  /or  the  text  portion  0/  ihis  Jocbsai,  including  queries  for 
" Ansvexs"  and  ••  Kxdianges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
?.  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  A'o  notice  taken  of  commvmicoAions  unless  name  and  address  oj 
mriler  are  given.  — 

Henry  Ksowlks.— ArgaiiJ  fountain  lamps  for  the  lantern  may  be  obtained 
from,  or  ordereil  tlirougli,  every  dealer. 

W.  S.  G.  lia.s  not  comjilieil  with  our  rule  by  enclosing  his  name  and  address, 
therefore  no  notice  is  taken  ol  his  (juery. 

W.  Hooper.— Tlie  formula,  as  given  on  page  469  of  our  volnnie  for  1875,  stands 
thus  :— Alcohol,  one  ounce ;  bromide  of  cadmium,  thirty-two  grains  ;  hydro- 
chloric acid,  eight  drops. 

One  Pekpi.exkd  (Shellield).— Tlie  dates  given  of  "Patents  Completed"  are 
ojjpied  from  the  official  document.  This  date  is,  of  course,  different  from 
that  on  whicli  the  jmtent  is  applied  for.  ■ 

J.  T.— Do  not  put  yourself  to  the  trouble  of  making  hypochlorite  of  lime,  bnt 
buy  it  at  the  oilshops  or  drysalters',  who  sell  it  under  the  name  of  chloride 
«f  lime  or  bleaching  powder.  You  will  get  as  much  for  a  penny  as  will 
serve  your  pur|>ose. 

Ai.tilN. — So  far  as  we  are  aware,  sodium  alginate  is  not  an  article  of  commerce. 
Some  years  ago  a  patent  was  tiken  out  for  its  manufacture,"  but  we  do  not 
think  it  was  ever  put  in  the  market.  For  the  moment  we  do  not  remember 
the  number  or  ilate  of  the  patent.  ' 
"S.  B.M.i.ARD. — The  fault  in  the  negative  sent  is  over-exposure.  Evidently  you 
have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in 
the  light  during  the  past  two  or  three  weeks.  The  negative  has  received 
four  or  five  times  the  right  exposure. 

A.  T.  C.  Wat.mou(;h.— Neither  hydrochloric  nor  sulphuric  acid  ought  to  be 
used  in  cleaning  a  Daguerreotype.  We  have  reri/  olten  published  directions 
for  doing  so.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  me.ins  by  which  one  that  has  been 
nearly  obliterated  by  sulphuric  or  other  acid  can  be  restored. 

T.  H.  Bii-i.iNGHUB.ST. — We  arc  always  willing  to  oblige,  but  we  must  draw  the 
line  at  analysing  mounts  t«  see  "  whether  hypo  or  some  other  chemical"  is 
present  We  have  published  so  much  relative  to  the  testing  of  mounts 
that  our  readers  ouglit  really  to  be  their  own  analysts  so  far  as  these  are 
concerned. 

Amatel'h  (Leeds). — Alizarine  lakes  cannot  be  considered  as  permanent  colours 
when  cvposed  to  light.  They  are  more  so  than  cochineal  lakes,  and  are 
therefore  preferable  for  the  work.  If  the  pictures  are  kept  in  portfolios  or 
in  albums,  they  will  not  change  to  any  appreciable  e.\teut  even  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years. 

R.  R.  W. — A  four-inch  condenser,  by  all  means.  Tliree-inch  condensers  are 
never  used  now  in  anything  bnt  toy  lanterns.  The  condensers  are  not  so 
expensive  as  you  evidently  appear  to  imagine.  The  raiie  lens  will  make  an 
excellent  objective.  As  you  can  do  all  the  metal  work  yourself,  tlie  lantern 
will  not  1)6  nearly  so  costly  as  you  fear. 

C.  P.  HK.4TH.— The  only  hand  camera  on  your  list  with  which  we  have  prac- 
tical acquaintance  is  "  A,"  and  we  like  it  very  much.  Of  the  len.ses  named 
for  sucli  cameras,  while  all  of  them  may  be  excellent,  we  make  use  of  No.  2, 
whii^li  we  wonhl  not  willingly  like  to  be  without.  While  we  have  it  arranged 
so  as  to  locus,  we  usually  employ  it  at  fixed  focus. 

1,  2,  3. — The  fog  in  the  centre  of  the  picture  is  what  Is  known  as  a  flare  spot. 
It  may  be  obviatetl  by  slightly  altering  the  jiosition  of  the  stop  in  flout  of 
the  lens  either  a  little  forwarris  or  backwards.  This  must  be  determined  by 
experiment.  Simply  moving  the  stop  slightly  while  the  image  is  watched 
on  the  ground  glass  will  enable  the  proper  position  to  l>e  arrived  at. 
.  A.  W.  Bei.i.. — The  yellow  spots  api>ear  to  be  due  to  sulphuretting  while  they 
.are  in  the  fixing  bath  ;  probably  from  minute  air  bells  adhering  to  the  prints 
Arhen  they  arc  in  the  solution.  If  this  l)e  the  cause,  the  evil,  no  iloubt, 
originates  in  the  early  stage  of  the  operation.  When  thus  caused,  tlie 
sj)ots  rarely  .show  until  the  prints  are  washed,  or  sometimes  till  they  are 
dry. 

K  B.  inquires  :  "Is  a  saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  pota.sh  or  suljihate  of 
iron  which  has  been  niaile  with  hot  wat«r  stronger  after  it  has  been  allowed 
to  cool  than  a  saturated  solution  ma<le  with  cold  water?" — No,  supposing 
,  the  colli  solution  be  carefully  made.  But  by  far  the  best  plau  is  to  make 
the  solution  with  hot  water,  then  complete  saturation  when  cold  can  be 
ensured. 

Amatkuh  (Hertford).— Seehig  that  the  room  occupied  as  a  studio  is  only 
fifteen  feet  long  and  that  you  are  conslraiueil  to  use  a  very  short-focus  lens 
for  full-length  ]iortraits,  therefore  the  perspective  will  always  be  the  same  as 
in  the  enclosed  examples.  It  is  not  a  defect  in  the  lens,  but  simply  because 
it  has  to  be  used  so  close  to  the  sitter.  For  ita  focd  length  it  appears  to  be 
a  very  goo.1  lens  indeed. 

Broujiir  writes  :  "Will  you  kindly  infonu  me  in  your  next  Issue  the  ex])osnre 
required  for  enlat^enients  ou  bromide  paper;  " — The  exposure,  of  course, 
ilciieiids  upon  the  density  of  the  negative,  the  aperture  of  the  lens,  the  light, 
the  degree  of  enlargement,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  paper.  Without 
knowing  any  particulars  whatever  as  to  these,  it  is  impossible  to  give  tlie 
fainte-st  hlea  as  to  the  exposure  necessary.  Formuhefor  the  developer  are 
sent  out  with  the  i)aj>er. 


G.  U  S. — Gallic  acid  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cald  w.iter,  alt'iorgli  reidily 
so  in  hot  water.  To  make  a  saturated  aqueous  solution,  dissolve  in  hoc 
water  any  quantity  above  five  or  six  grains  i)er  ounce,  and  allow  it  to  cool. 
When  coM  the  superfluous  acid  will  have  pre-ipitateil,  leavlu"  between 
three  and  four  grains  per  ounce  in  solution.  But  by  dissolving  the  a''id  in 
glycerine  a  very  strong  solution  may  l)e  obtained,  ami  this  may  be  dilute  I 
with  water  without  causing  any  preti|>itaion.  In  this  way  you  can  make  a 
cold  .solution  of  the  acid  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce. 

P.  S.  T. — Nitrate  of  Iron  was  at  one  time  somewhat  extensively  employed  in 
the  develo)inient  of  positive  colloiliou  photographs,  on  account  of  the  white- 
ness of  the  image  produceil  by  its  agency.  It  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution 
of  protosulphate  of  iron  with  tliat  of  nitrate  of  barytes,  by  whi .h  the  sulphate 
of  tlie  Latter  is  thrown  down  as  a  precipitate,  leaving  nitrate  of  iron  in  solution. 
But  the  same  effect  is  more  easily  obtained  by  the  addition  of  two  or  three 
lirops  of  nitric  acid  to  each  ounce  of  the  protosulphite  developing  solution. 
.Should  this  give  a  too  jironounced  metallic  lustre  to  the  image,  it  may  be 
corrected  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic  acid. 

W.  Ray  says  :  "I  want  to  photograph  the  interioy  of  some  vaults,  which  can 
only  be  done,  if  done  at  all,  by  artificial  light.  Two  or  three  have  alreaily 
attempted  them  a  few  years  back,  using,  I  believe,  magnesium  ribbon  and 
wet  collodion  ;  but  the  thing  w.is  a  failure.  The  vaults  are  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  with  b  lys  off  them.  Do  yon  think  the  flash 
light,  fired  at  different  i>arts,  in  the  b.ays,  would  prove  successful  '!" — Yes  ; 
we  think  that  a  successful  result  may  be  obtained  in  this  way.  But  the 
whole  of  the  lights  should  be  fired  simultaneously,  otiierwiso  the  smoke 
from  those  fired  first  would  show  in  the  jilcture.  After  one  negative  has 
been  exposeii  another  should  not  be  attempted  until  the  smoke  has  condenseil 
or  been  otherwise  got  rid  of,  as  it  would  make  the  picture  hazy. 

REMnnANDT  says :  "  An  answer  through  your  '  Correspondence  C^dumn '  will 
oblige  as  to  what  you  would  advise  for  me  to  apply  to  the  to/>  and  .•■"'«  H/litx 
of  my  studio  to  prevent  the  sun  from  coining  in,  anil  to  take  away  the  least 
possible  light.  Tliere  are  several  things  ailvlsed.  What  would  you  recom- 
mend as  the  best '?  Some  liquid  applied  to  the  glass  that  v.-onl-l  not  turn 
colour  with  the  sun,  I  thi.-.k,  wouhl  be  best ;  somethin;,'  that  will  keep  out 
sun  and  yet  give  good  light — a  nice,  soft  light,  I  mean,  without  increasing 
exposure."- — Starch  paste,  mixe<l  with  a  little  whiting,  stipideil  over  the 
glass,  is  an  admliable  thing  for  obstructing  the  sun's  rays,  and  it  is  not  in 
itself  liable  to  become  yellow.  An  excellent  method  of  stopping  out  the 
sun  is  to  have  some  light  wooilen  fram  js  covered  with  white  tissue  ]xaper,  to 
fix  up  when  necessary  and  to  be  taken  down  when  not  required.  When  the 
jiaper  becomes  discoloured  or  dirty  It  is  au  easy  iiiiitter  to  like  it  off  and 
apply  fresh. 


Mn.  M.  AuTT,  of  Tynemouth,  in'"orms  us  that,  having  taken  into  partner- 
ship Mr.  R.  E.  Rudilock,  the  business  will  hereafter  lie  carried  on  under  the 
style  of  Auty  &  Ruddock. 

Photographic  Club. — Subject  for<Uscnssion,  Wednesday,  M  irch  5,  Artificial 
Light  as  an  Auxiliary  to  l)afflig1U,  lollowed  by  a  sele';tion  of  lantern  slides  of 
Norway  by  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  ;  March  1"2,  -S''<',,.w,i.^/c  I'kutrnjraph ij. 

The  Ai.BEMAiii.E  Amatkub  Photoouaphic  SoiTEiY.— .\.  society  under  this 
name  has  lieeu  formed  for  the  .social  discussion  of  technicalities  of  jihoto- 
grapliy.  Its  Secretary  is  Mr.  Walter  Pllklngton,  St.  Margaret's,  Newlands 
Park,  Sydenham,  S.  E. 

On  Monday  evening  there  was  a  numerously  attended  meeting  of  the  Chester 
Arch^'ologlc.al  Society  to  hear  Mr.  .T.  Hargreaves'  paper  on  the  Ihnidrril  nf 
Wii'ral,  which  was  illustrated  by  about  two  hundred  transparencies  specially 
taken  by  members  of  the  Birkenheivd  Photographic  i-^clety.  These  were 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Paul  Lange,  President  of  the  Liverpool  Society. 

A  Photographic  Society  for  Exeter. — A  meetin"  to  inaugurate  the  above 
will  lie  held  at  the  New  London  Hotel,  Exeter  (by  kind  permLssion  of  .Mr. 
Pople),  on  Thursday  evening,  February  27,  18!>0.  The  attendance  of  all 
interested  in  the  "  black  art "  is  particularly  requested  by  eight  o'clock,  p.m. 
Any  information  respecting  the  proposed  Society  may  be  olitained  of  the  Rev. 
John  Sp.arshott,  Fairfield  House,  Alphington-roail,  or  Mr.  Ernest  F.  V. 
Dr.mant,  32,  Longbrook-street,  Exeter. 

Mr.  Robinson's  Pictures  in  Sun  Arfi.its,  No.  2.— Mr.  W.  A.  Booid,  Hon. 
Editor  and  Secretary  of  the  Sun  Artists'  Association,  sends  us  a  copy  of  some 
correspondence  resulting  fixmi  a  statement  m.ade  by  a  contemporary  that  Mr. 
Robinson  wouhl  not  be  at  all  gratified  to  find  the  much-vaunted  photogravure 
has  only  yielded  prints  which  are  but  a  shade  better  th.an  those  to  be  pulled 
from  any  type  block.  But,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter,  Mr. 
Robinson  expresses  his  entire  approval  of  the  photogravures: — "Dear  Mr. 
Boord, — I  have  received  the  proofs  of  i^uit  .•irti.'its,  No.  2,  to  sign,  and  cannot 
refrain  from  writing  at  once  to  say  how  much  I  approve  of  the  way  in  which 
my  pictures  have  been  reproduced.  1  expected  much,  and  am  not  disapiioiuted. 
—Yours  very  truly,  H.  P.  BOB.S8ON." 
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OXYGEX  AND  CHLORATE  OF  POTASH. 
\T  the  laat  meeting  of  the  Chemical  Society,  a  valuable  paper 
u(jon  the  dccoiuposition  uf  chlorate  of  itotaith  nndcr  rariotia 
anomctanoea  vas  read,  aud  was  followed  by  a  practical  dis- 
•  iiaaion.  The  actual  iite[j«  which  the  material*  paas  through  in 
:  li«ir  eoaTcraiou  from  a  solid  to  a  gaaeou  xtate  are  still  matter 
of  nnoertaiiity  to  chemiata,  thoagb,  perbapa,  the  explanation 
giren  last  year  by  Profeaaor  MeLeod  k  aa  probable  as  any,  the 
more  that  it  was  pn^poiuided  as  the  rcstilt  of  the  indications  of  a 
large  number  of  ex{)criments.  Allien  the  mixture  of  oxide  of 
manganese  atnl  chlorate  is  heated,  the  first  sta^  is  explained 
to  be  that  the  peroxide  acts  on  the  chlomte,  fonuin};  per- 
manganate, chlorine,  and  oxygen,  chlorine  certainly  being 
erolred  as  soon  as  tlic  action  commences.  Then  the  per- 
manganate nndergoea  decompoaitioo  by  the  heat,  |irodacing 
iiiangauate — an  oxide  of  manganese  an*!  oxygen.  Tlic  thini 
-tage  he  ooiitfidered  not  so  clear,  though  "  it  i«  more  likely  that 
he  mangsnate  is  acted  on  by  mora  chlorine,  prudiicc-<l  by  the 
H'tion  of  the  peroxide  on  frcslt  chlorate." 

In  this  paper  (by  Mesnra.  G.  J.  Fowler,  M.Sc,  and  J.  Grant) 
recently  read,  the  eCTeets  of  the  influence  of  difTerent  rither 
tides  were  tried.  Vanadium,  wolfram,  and  uranium  would  bo 
'  '■>  o<«t]y  fi>r  photop!sphic  use;  wo  merely  refer  to  them,  and 
ly  timt  thej  caused  the  oxygen  to  be  sToIved  at  a  much  lower 
:<.'tui<crature  than  the  pure  chlorate  needed  ;  but  there  was 
wnstc,  as  the  whole  was  not  rauMTred.  Atomina,  which  is  cheap 
enoogh,  acted  similarly,  but  leas  energetically. 

Cbranium  also  gare  the  gas  off  at  a  lower  temperature,  but 
still  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  was  not  cTolvcil. 

Iron,  colialt,  nickel,  copper,  and  manganese  oxides  gave  off 
the  oxygen  at  a  compamtiTcly  low  temperature,  accompanied 
by  only  a  little  chlorine,  the  oxide  behig  left  but  little  altered 
at  the  end  of  the  experiment. 

bioking  at  the  results  of  these  rariol  trialx,  it  wrmid  seem 
th-tt,  though  iron  scsqoioxidc  might  be  subi<titute<l  for  the 
familiar  manganese,  we  yet  practically  hare  at  oommiuid,  and 
in  onlinary  use,  the  most  suitable  material  known  for  assisting 
iu  obtninio),'  the  oxygen  from  its  most  readily  available  source 
of  jtotosb.  Tlie  chief  questions,  then,  arising  are, 
I  Morino  be  prevented  from  coming  over  along  with  the 

"\\  .'''u,  to  the  detriment  of  gas  bags,  unless  removed  by  the 
-'  l>ottlesT  and,  What  is  the  best  proportion  of  the  iu- 
nts  to  show  the  advantage  of  the  manganese  t  Professor 
.McLeod,  tuixnt  the  vapour  of  mercury  as  the  constant  source  of 
heat,  found  the  powdered  chlorate  to  cake  togetlior,  but  no 
further  action  ensued.  In  another  trial,  when  manganese  was 
aililu<l,  the  gas  was  given  ofi  so  suddenly  that  the  apparatus 
was  disorderetl,  and  eren  at  a  temperature  of  thirteen  degrees 
lower  ths  erolution  was  rapid. 


To  g^t  rid  of  the  chlorine  several  experiments  were  tried ; 
half  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  soda  was  added :  it  almost 
arre8tc<I  any'evolution  of  gas.  Permanganate  of  )x>tash  added 
caused  the  retention  of  all  the  chlorine  when  added  in  quantities 
of  less  than  one  half  per  cent. ;  even  about  one-seventh  of  ojie 
per  cent.  re<luced  the  quantity  of  that  gas ;  but  in  all  cases  the 
rate  of  evolution  was  lowcre<l. 

As  to  the  proportion  of  "  black  oxide  "  used,  it  varied  from 
eleven  to  one-tenth  per  cent.  Six  per  cent,  gave  otf  gas  aa 
rapidly  as  any ;  one  per  cent,  caused  a  very  slow  delivery ;  six 
minutes  were  re<|uirud  to  fuse  even  the  small  (juantity  of 
mixture  employc<l. 

\a  the  question  of  economy,  where  home-made  gas  is  still 
resorted  to  in  any  quantity,  is  of  great  importance,  we  may  hear 
what  Professor  McLeod  has  to  say  on  the  subject  of  using  the 
manganese  a  aeoond  time.  "It  has  been  stated  that  the 
uuinganic  ]ieroxidc  loses  its  ))ower  of  deoomiK>siug  jiotassic 
chlorate,  and  therefore  cannot  be  use*!  over  and  over  again." 
(E.  0.  Brown,  qiiote<l  by  Daudriment,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Chrmirnl  Sorirly.)  "  To  teat  this,  a  quantity  of  granular  pcr- 
I  oxide,  rather  finer  tlian  that  used  in  the  previous  experiments, 
was  heated  with  {totassic  chlorate  over  a  gas  flame,  the  mass 
waslie«I  with  water,  and  the  inNoluble  residue  dried.  This  oi>era- 
tion  was  repeated  nine  times,  and  the  washed  and  dric<I  oxido 
was  bested  with  potassic  chlorate  in  the  vafmurof  mercury.  In 
this  case  the  <|nantity  of  peroxide  was  only  6*8  per  cent  of 
the  amount  of  chlorate,  yet  the  action  was  verj-  violent,  and 
complete  in  two  minutes.  ....  The  peroxide  was  entirely 
changed  in  ap[)eamncc,  and  was  brown  instead  of  black.  This 
shows  that  the  peroxide  cannot  Ix;  exhausted  by  use,  and  the 
change  of  character  seems  to  indicate  that  the  peroxide  had 
enterwUnto  chemical  action,  and  liad  been  reproduced." 
"^^fld^fflre  exjicriments  with  permanganate  of  potash  added, 
when  in  the  projx»rtion  of  only  one-seventh  jtcr  cent  of  the 
weight  of  chlorate  used,  the  chlorine  fell  off  half ;  when  '449 
per  cent  was  used,  there  was  only  '0041,  as  against  on  average 
of  "03.5  without  (wrmanganate,  and  the  oxygen  came  off  quickly. 
Tlic  proportion  that  prevented  any  chlorine  whatever  coming 
off  was  only  '049  per  cent 

Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  when  using  only  one 
wash  bottle,  containing  carbonate  of  soda,  in  pre]>ariug  oxygen 
gas,  the  chlorine  will  not  \>e  re<luce<l  ninety  ])or  cent.,  which 
would  be  required  to  bring  it  to  the  level  of  the  gas  issuing 
from  the  mixture  containing  '44  jicr  cent,  of  pennanganate,  and 
wc  are  by  no  means  sure  that  two  wash  bottles  would  bring  the 
issuing  gas  to  this  level  of  j)urity  ;  hence  it  would  seem  to  bo 
a  legitimate  inference  that  a  mixture  comixjunded  in  the  pro- 
portions thus  indicated  might  be  used  to  ]>reparc  oxygen  gas, 
which,  without  any  wash  bottle  being  employed,  would  be 
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equal  to  that  made  in  the  ordinal^  way  with  the  usual  arrange- 
ments for  washing.  The  extm  time  required  for  evolving  the 
gas  would  be  an  element  of  safety. 

Wo  conclude  by  giving  the  projwrtions  for  a  poimd  weight  of 
chlorate  indicated  by  the  above  remarks : — 

Chlorate  of  potash     1  pound. 

Black  oxide  of  manganese     1  ounce. 

Perniangauato  of  potash   31  grains. 

Tlie  manganese  can  be  used  again  by  washing  the  salts  away 
from  tlie  mass  left,  after  gas  making,  and  collecting  and  drying 

the  residue. 

♦ ■ 

FURTHER  REMARKS  ON  LARGE  DIRECT 
PORTRAITURE. 
Ik  a  leader  in  our  issue  for  February  14,  it  will  be  remembered, 
we  suggested  for  taking  large  portraits  direct  in  the  camera  that 
lenses  of  a  much  longer  focus  than  those  generally  employed 
for  the  purpose  should  be  adopted ;  also,  that  the  microscopic 
sharpness  yielded  by  good  compound  lenses  was  of  no  actual 
advantage  when  the  negative  was  printed — as  most  large 
portraits  now  are — on  a  paper  with  a  rough  surface.  AVe 
furthermore  suggested  a  trial  of  the  front  lens  only  of  large 
combinations  (which  would  necessitate  the  camera  being  at 
a  much  greater  distance  from  tlie  sitter)  by  those  professionals 
who,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  not  found  large  direct  por- 
traiture a  profitable  branch  of  business ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
suggested  that  no  smaller  diaphragm  should  be  used  with  the 
single  lens  than  was  really  necessary  to  obtain  pictorial 
definition  all  over  the  plate.        < 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  this  article  has  produced 
many  comments  in  professional  circles.  Some  photograj)hers, 
we  are  told,  quite  ridicule  the  idea  of  producing  large  photo- 
graphs which  are  not  quite  as  sharp  as  small  ones ;  others 
make  the  objection  that  the  ordinary  camera  would  not  be 
long  enovigh  to  take  a  picture  when  only  one  lens  of  the 
combination  was  used,  or  that  the  studio  would  not  be 
sufficiently  long ;  and  even  if  it  were,  the  space  intervening 
between  the  camera  and  the  subject,  if  there  were  any  haze  or 
fog  in  the  room,  would  materially  mar  the  brilliancy  of  the 
picture.  However,  these  objections  are  more  imaginary  than 
real  in  practice.     Let  us  consider  them. 

Few  studio  cameras  are  now  made  which  do  not  permit  of 
sufficient  extension  to  copy,  with  the  lenses  they  are  intended 
to  carry,  a  picture  the  same  as  the  original,  and  such  would  be 
quite  long  enough  for  the  jjresent  purpose ;  if  not,  a  lengthening 
cone  is  easily  adapted.  With  regard  to  the  length  of  studio. 
Taking  a  large  portrait  lens,  by  way  of  example — such  as  that  re- 
ferred to  a  fortnight  ago— the  focus  of  which  was  twenty-two 
inches,  and  catalogued  to  cover  a  plate  twenty  inches  by  sixteen. 
Now,  by  utilising  the  front  lens  alone,  which  we  will  assume  to  be 
something  like  double  the  back  focus  of  the  complete  combina- 
tion, say  forty  inches  (we  merely  assume  this  to  be  the  case,  for 
the  only  data  to  go  upon  is  the  hack  focus  as  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue),  such  a  lens,  working  upon  a  twenty  by  sixteen- 
inch  plate,  would  be  about  equivalent  to  using  a  cabinet  lens 
which  requires  twenty  feet  between  model  and  camera  for  a 
full-length  cabinet  picture  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  sitter,  approximatelj-,  the  same  amount  of 
subject  would  be  included  on  the  two  plates.  Hence  no 
longer  studio  would  be  required  for  one  lens  than  for  the  other 
and,  of  course,  the  question  of  haze  would  be  the  same  in  each 
case.     The  best  artists,  when  the  length  of  studio  will  permit, 


generally  employ  for  cabinet  pictures  lenses  of  the  foci  indicated,, 
and  find  no  inconvenience  therefrom  on  account  of  haze,  except 
perhaps  occasionally,  under  exceptional  conditions  of  the- 
atmosphere. 

Acting  on  our  suggestions,  a  professional  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance  made  the  following  experiment  with  a  large  six- 
inch  portrait  combination  in  his  possession : — A  portrait  of  a 
lady  was  taken  on  the  full-size  plate  the  lens  was  catalogued  to 
cover — twenty  inches  by  "fifteen.  It  was  a  three-quarter-length 
picture,  and  to  obtain  it  the  camera  had  to  be  placed  very  close 
to  the  sitter.  The  lens,  as  cverj'  practical  photographer  is 
aware,  had  to  be  stopped  down  considerably  in  order  to  obtain 
even  fairly  good  definition  in  the  different  planes,  notwith- 
standing that  full  advantage  was  taken  of  the  double  swing- 
back  arrangement  of  the  camera.  Next,  another  negative  was 
taken  of  the  same  size,  with  the  model  in  the  same  position, 
and  including  exactly  the  same  amount  of  subject,  but  with  the 
front  lens  by  itself,  and  this  stopped  down  sufficient  only  to 
give  a  moderate  definition  over  the  plate. 

AVheu  the  two  negatives  were  finished,  there  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  marked  difference  between  them.  That  with  the 
complete  combination  was  microscopically  sharp  in  places ; 
the  texture  of  the  skin,  and  other  parts  focussed  upon,  were 
rendered  with  painful  sharpness,  while  the  more  forwaid 
portions,  and  those  slightly  behind — the  carved  back  of  the 
chair  for  example — were  conspicuously  out  of  focus.  The 
other  negative  was  not  really,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
sharp  anywhere ;  that  is,  there  was  no  crisp  definition. 

A  print  from  each  negative  was  then  made  on  rough  surface 
bromide  paper  and  mounted.  Now,  the  difference  between 
the  two  pictures  was  not  so  great  from  a  photographer's  stand- 
point, and  ,  the  balance,  on  the  whole,  was  in  favour  of  the 
second  negative.  The  ])rint  from  the  first  one  did  not  at  any 
part  reproduce  the  exceeding  definition  existing  in  the  negative, 
while  certain  portions  still  looked  much  out  of  focus.  The  print 
from  the  second  negative  appeared  equally  sharp  all  over. 
There  was  no  conspicuous — or,  one  might  say,  appreciable — 
difference  between  the  face,  hands,  and  the  back  of  the  chair 
which  was  so  marked  in  the  other  j)icturc  ;  indeed,  in  this  the 
nearest  and  most  distant  objects  really  looked  sharper  than 
they  did  in  the  other.  Therefore,  taken  as  a  whole,  on  the 
rough  paper,  when  examined  at  a  distance,  as  all  framed 
pictures  are,  the  second  picture  appeared  to  the  best  advantage 
as  to  general  sharpness. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  finished  pictures  was  greatest 
in  the  artistic  sense,  or,  it  might  be  assumed,  from  the 
customer's  point  of  view,  in  the  picture  taken  with  the  lens 
intact,  the  perspective  of  the  figure  and  accessories  was  violent, 
which  gave  the  portrait  a  very  unpleasant  aspect,  without  in 
any  way  conveying  the  idea  of  inferior  photograi)hy ;  indeed, 
this,  in  both  portraits,  was  excellent  in  a  technical  sense.  In 
the  portrait  taken  with  the  single  lens  the  picture  ai)peared 
harmonious,  for,  being  taken  from  a  much  greater  distance,  the 
perspective  was  natural ;  and  in  every  way  this  picture  was 
the  most  pleasing  and  satisfactorj-  likeness,  as  well  as  being 
the  best  picture.  And  this  was  the  undivided  02)inion  of  every 
one  whose  criticisms  were  invoked,  as  well  as  the  sitter's 
friends. 

It  must  not  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  in  this  or  in 
the  previous  article  we  deprecate  the  use  of  combination  lenses 
for  large  portraiture,  for  we  do  not.  Our  object  has  been  to 
protest  against  the  employment  of  lenses  of  short  focus  for  i 
taking  largo  direct  portraits.     It  stands  to  reason  that  if  a  lens 
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of  certain  foctis  is  necrasarj  to  take  a  pleasing,  say,  cabinet 
j)Ortmit,  a  coiuparatiTcIy  mucli  shorter  une  must  not  be  ex- 
pected tu  yield  large  ones  which  are  ■atisfiictory.  Mure  especially 
<ioeti  this  obtain  when  it  is  considered  that  large  lenses  are 
not  and  never  can  be  made  so  perfect  aa  small  ones ;  and, 
■added  to  this,  the  unavoidable  inferiority  increases  with  the 
siio  of  the  instrument. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Societr,  a  paper  by  Sir  John 
ConroT,  liart.,  wa«nsad,  detailiii);  aoine  ezperiments  that  he  had  made 
with  radiationa  from  luminoiu  flames.  He  found  that  thrre  milli- 
nietres  of  gian  and  ten  centimetre*  of  water  transmit  a  fmall  portion 
of  the  D0a4aminous  radiation  of  an  Argand  gas  burner,  but  that  when 
the  tbickneas  of  water  was  increased  to  fifteen  centimetre*,  the  trana- 
mitted  radiation  con«i«ted  exeluaiTelT,  or  almost  exclusively,  of  thote 
Idoda  of  radiation  that  affect  the  eye  at  light,  i.  That  with  the 
form  of  apparatus  he  employed  then  waa  no  measurable  difference 
l)etwc«n  the  diathermaoey  of  glass  and  pure  water.  -'L  That  tiie  ra> 
diation  from  an  Ar^.'and  gaa  bomerjecaststs  of  about  1-70  per  cent, 
kimioous,  and  UeJii  per  cent.  non-Iaminoos  radiation. 


OxR  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  nas  of  shellae  for  tl>e  manufso- 
lurr  of  negatiTe  vamish  is  the  great  waste  of  solution  which  takes 
plaee,  owing  to  a  large  aaMNmt  d  insoluble  malttr  nmaining  in 
a  partially  mufendtd  sute  in  the  aointiaa  refosiag  to  subade,  even 
nftrr  months  of  standing.  Xnacroo*  methods  of  getting  rid  at  this 
rnsrc  have  been  pir>iio«'<J,  but  Booe  of  them  ate  quite  satisfactory. 
>A'e  have  nhow  a  tliat  the  plan  by  mixture  with  bentole  or  petrolaom 
ether  is  fallscioas,  owing  to  the  mutual  toluhilitiaa  of  the  liqoids,  and 
the  Method  of  mixing  with  one  or  other  hrsvy  powder  often  teeom- 
mended  doss  not  seem  to  answrr.  The  iniAhhlff  mattir  docs  not  eren 
filter  oat  satisfsctocily ;  but  it  is  quite  passible  that  one  of  the  expe- 
dimm  ifasmihul  in  a  yaper  by  Mr.  11.  X.  Warren,  previously  referred  to 
■igkt  ho  sfleadooa.  Ha  speak*  of  the  power  of  rendering  clear  a 
peiaittently  muddy,  even  nftar  ijltratioos,  which  paper  pidp 
It  is  mixed  up  witli  the  liquid,  and  then  the  latter  pused 
filter  papt-r.  lie  also  refers  to  th«  warfnlmi  of  albomen 
to  a  q>irituous  solution  fur  the  wme  porpose. 


Tub  House  of  CoaaMms  hss  appnintad  a  Select  Committee,  onder  the 
citairmanabip  of  Baron  II.  I)e  'Worms,  to  inquire  and  report  as  to 
whether  snv  alteration  L<  required  in  the  provisions,  or  in  its  adminis- 
tralioa,  of  the  Merchandiie  Marks  Act  of  1987,  in  order  to  prevent 
fraud  by  the  nae  of  indirect  indications  of  the  pisce  of  origin  on 
imported  goods,  or  their  falst-  marking  after  importation.  Also  to 
ascertain  if  any  fresh  legi^tion  is  nesdc-d  for  prMecating  offences 
against  the  Act.  From  this  it  is  eviteit  the  kw  is  not  at  present 
wofUDg  satisfactorily  in  the  eyes  of  the  OovemrasDL 


Ix  connexion  with  certain  classes  of  goods  the 'law  is'stringently  en- 
forced, while  with  others  it  is  practically  s  dead  letter.  XoUbly  is 
this  the  case  with  printed  matter,  with  which  the  law  appears  to  be 
fully  complied,  snd  with  optical  instrumenU  where  it  is  not.  Large 
namben  of  photographic  lenses,  for  example,  are  daily  imported  into 
this  country  which  bear  no  indication  that  they  are  made  abroad. 
This  is  an  ojien  invasion  of  the  law,  and  no  notice  appears  to  be  taken 
of  the  fact.  Sometimes  when  artkles  are  marked,  it  is  done  in  snch 
a  way  that  it  is  really  a  ooloorable  evasion  of  the  Act.  A  short  time 
back  we  saw  a  foreign  lens  of  the  "rapid"  typc>rhich,  it  was  said, 
complied  with  the  law.  The  words  "  Made  in  France  "  were  stamped 
hi  the  smalkfst  possible  letters  apon  the  flsnge  which  is  screwed  upon 
the  camera :  there  was  nothing  upon  the  tube  <if  the  lens.  Chemicals, 
in  bulk,  are  largely  imported  from  the  Continent,  and  the  bottles  or 
the  ca«s  containing  then  are  duly  marked  according  to  ;the  Act. 
Bat  hera  they  are  put  into  smaller  bottles,  or  packages,  and  simply 
laballsd  with  the  name  of  the  ntaikr,  without  any  reference  whnt- 
over  aa  to  wbathar  they  are  of  hoiM  or  foreign  production.     With 


many  things  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  out  the 
law  strictly.  For  example,  large  quantities  of  unmounted  linsM  for 
different  purposes  are  imported  into  this  country  to  be  mounted  here. 
How  can  such  things  be  permanentlv  marked  without  injury  to 
them?  ■ 

Photoobapht,  generally,  is  considered  to  be  of  a  cosmopolitan  cha- 
racter, and  it  is  supposed  that  a  confraternity  exists  amongjit  its 
votaries,  regardless  of  politics.  Evidently  this  does  not  apply 
to  Portuguese  photographers,  who  appear  to  be  boycotting  even 
English  apparatus  just  now.  .Vn  amusing  incident  has  just  been  re- 
lated to  us.  Some  little  time  back  a  quantity  of  goods  wn.s  ordered 
from  a  large  London  house  bv  a  dealer  in  Portugal.  The  goods  were 
duly  despatched  and  invoiced.  Shortly  afterwards  a  letter  was  ro- 
od ved  by  the  firm  advisng  their  return.  In  this  the  dealer,  in  polite 
language, disclaimed  anypolitical  feeling  him8elf,and  regretted  having 
to  return  the  goods,  »a  he  would  lose  his  profit  thereon,  but  said  if  he 
kept  them,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  dispose  of  them,  so  strong 
was  the  anti-EngUsh  feeling  in  Portugal  at  the  present  time.  One 
might  have  supposed  such  mrrow-mindedness  did  not  exist,  at  least 
among  pliotograpbere,  whatever  their  nationality. 


Tint  brilliant  light,  unusual  so  early  in  the  year,  has  caused  activity 
in  the  studio.  Already  several  ktten  have  been  received  asking  the 
best  means  of  stopping  otit  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  the  best  mate- 
rials for  blinds,  with  other  simikr  queries  tuual  at  the  advent  of 
bright  weather  after  the  dolness  of  the  winter  months.  "Spring 
cleaning '  has  already  been  commenced  in  many  photographic  esta*- 
bUshmenta,  in  some  certainly  not  before  it  was  wanted.  We  have 
often  commentad  upon  the  general  untidy  and  slovenly  condition  of 
many  photographen'  studio*,  and  the  unpleasant  effect  it  must  have 
npon  the  ritter*.  .V  bright  and  cheerful  condition  of  things  conduces 
to  a  far  more  pleasant  expression  than  dilapidated  and  woebegone 
sommndings.  Oar  experience  is  that  studios  in  the  provinces  are,  as 
a  rule,  far  better  eared  for  than  those  in  the  metropolis.  Why  it 
should  be  so  it  is  dilBenlt  to  conceive. 


It  must  be  oonfeaaed  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  keep  a  studio  in 
such  a  neat  and  cleanly  condition  at  one  could  wish.  Glass  roofs  are 
•aldom  water  or  dust  tight,  hence  the  blinds  or  curtains  often  get  wet 
and  stained— this  in  itself  is  very  objectionable.  The  water  from  a 
leaky  roof  also  frequently  drops  on  the  backgrounds  or  the  accessories, 
giving  them  a  very  unsightly  appearance.  Some^artists  [appear  to 
conakler  that  if  the  dilapidations  do  not  show  in  the  finished  picture 
they  are  of  no  importance.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  Many 
studios  are  oamberad  np  with  stained,  dilapidated,  and  out-of-dat« 
acoesaorie*  which  am  never  used.  Naturally,  these  give  the  place  a 
seedy  and  moorafol  look,  which  has  its  effect  on  the  customer. 
Although  tha  studio  |can  rarely  be  kept  so  neat  and  clean  as  a 
jooaa,  yet  much  may  be  accomplished  in  this  direction  now 
have  superseded  wet  collodion. 


It  is,  as  |all  know,  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  a  glass  roof  even 
fsirly  fret-  from  leakage.  Here  is  a  method  which  was  adopted  by  a 
photographer  of  our  aa{uaintance,  and  it  answered  exceedingly  well. 
Instead  of  repainting  the  outside  of  the  sash  bars  with  oil  paint,  he 
gave  them  a  couple  of  coats  of  tar,  to  which  was  added,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  a  little  tallow.  Those  who  have  failed  to  make  the 
roof  of  the  studio  impervious  to  water^should  give  this  method  a  trial. 


0x18  thing  in  connexion  with  spring  light  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  light  is  not  only  brighter  than  it  was,  but  it  is  in6nitely  more 
sctinic  in  quality.  Hence  those  who  employ  natural  light  in  the 
dark  room  will  do  well  to  carefully  teat  the  windows  while  the  light 
is  at  its  best,  particularly  if  they  are  covered  with  paper  or  other 
fabric  Most  samples  of  these  materials  change  colour  with  long 
exposure  to  light,  and  so  gradually  lose  tlieir  efficacy.  A  window 
which  will  be  perfectly  safe  in  a  winter  light  may  be  just  the  reverse 
in  a  spring  one.    The  often  unsuspected  change  in  the  colour  of  the 
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fabric  haa,  we  know,  more  than  once  led  to  the  condemnation  of  plates 
which  were  perfectly  good.  Trouble  in  the  dark  room  might  fre- 
quently be  avoided  if  the  source  of  illumination  were  periodically 
examined. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  one  of  the  Metropolitan  Societies  the  subject 
of  copying  glass  positives  was  under  discussion.  It  is  a  very  simple 
matter  to  copy  a  glass  picture  in  the  camera  if  it  be  free  from  stains 
or  tarnish,  or  to  print  from  it  as  a  negative  if  it  be  dense  enough. 
This,  however,  is  seldom  the  case  if  the  positive  be  a  really  good  one. 
Now  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  reproduce,  or  to  make  an  enlargement 
from  very  inferior  and  stained  glass  pictures.  The  stains,  it  is  true,  may 
sometimes  be  removed  by  treatment  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  but 
it  is  always  a  risk}'  operation,  owing  to  the  frequently  tender  condi- 
tion of  the  collodion  film  itself.  The  best  plan  under  these  circum- 
stances is  generally  to  clean  off  the  black  backing,  and  then  use  the 
picture  as  a  negative  from  which  to  print  a  transparency  on  a  dry  plate 
— exaggerating  the  contrasts  in  the  development,  and  from  this  trans- 
parency to  make  a  negative.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  tarnish 
may  be  such  as  to  quite  prevent  anything  like  a  presentable  copy 
being  made  by  reflected  light,  yet  scarcely  to  show  at  all  when  viewed 
by  transmitted  light.  We  recently  saw  some  excellent  copies  of  a 
much  stained  or  tarnished  glass  positive  which  were  produced  in  this 
way.  The  tarnish  in  this  case  was  such  as  to  make  copying  in  the 
camera  quite  out  of  the  question. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 
I  SUPPOSE  that  in  an  ordinary  way  the  annual  meeting  of  any  society 
or  compemy  would  not  be  complete  unless  its  harmony  were  disturbed 
by  some  jarring  elements.  As  a  little  discord  is  necessary  in  music, 
or  the  mind  would  be  rapidly  clogged  with  the  one  unbroken  succession 
of  sweet  sounds,  this  course  has  a  sort  of  musical  authority  on  its  side, 
and  was  pursued  at  the  Parent  Society's  meeting  the  other  day.  It 
was  made  to  appear  that  the  fons  et  orvjo  malis  was  some  action  of 
the  Council  with  regard  to  a  paper  submitted  to  it.  Now,  without 
entering  into  the  merits  of  the  particular  subject  of  dispute,  it  may 
safely  be  observed  that  the  question  of  examining  papers  intended  to 
be  read  at  the  meetings  of  learned,  or  indeed  any  societies  is  a  most 
important  one.  This  reading  is  often  shirked  or  done  in  such  a  per- 
functory manner  as  to  be  worse  than  useless.  I  ask.  Is  any  one  pre- 
pared to  say  that  no  paper  has  been  read  before  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  which  should  have  been  put  in  the  waste- 
paper  basket  rather  than  have  been  read  in  the  form  it  was  ?  This  is, 
perhaps,  treading  on  some  one's  toes ;  but  the  discussion  causes  such 
a  remark  to  be  opportune.  To  speak  in  another  strain,  every  one  will 
join  with  Mr.  Mackie  in  his  congratulations  upon  the  present  state  of 
the  journal  of  the  Society  ;  no  one  but  he  who  has  tried  it  knows  the 
amount  of  time  and  labour  involved  in  compiling  such  a  set  of 
abstracts  as  now  are  appearing.    The  editor  is  heartily  to  be  thanked. 

Speaking  of  editorial  management,  the  editor  of  The  British 
JouBNAL  OF  Photography  has  a  very  valuable  scale  for  focussing 
hand  cameras  on  pp.  132-3  last  week.  It  is  almost  a  pity  it  was  not 
issued  88  a  loose  supplement,  though,  indeed,  that  might  lead  to  loss 
of  the  piece  of  consequent  mutilation  of  the  volume.  I  recommend 
him  to  print  it  on  a  loose  sheet  for^separate  sale. 

What  is  the  reason,  I  wonder,  why,  when  people  write  upon  optical 
matters,  they  so  frequently  manage  to  make  some  altogether  incorrect 
statement  ?  AVhether  they  know  or  do  not  know  their  subject  (and 
there  is  a  great  deal  written  by  the  latter  class)  this  queer  result  often 
comes  out. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  define  the  class  to  which  belongs  the  writer  of 
a  paper  read  before  the  Dundee  Society  (we  may  safely  conclude  this 
paper  was  not  read  by  an  official  before  it  went  to  the  meeting),  in 
which  are  some  very  singular  observations.  The  editor  has  shown 
the  absurdity  of  the  remark  that  a  stereoscopic  view,  compounded  of 
two  prints  from  the  same  negative  mounted  side  by  side,  will,  when  in 
the  stereoscope,  give  the  appearance  of  solidity,  but  they  suggest  there 
may  be  a  hidden  joke.  Perhaps ;  for  a  little  higher  up  on  the  same 
page  occupied  by  this  writer  there  is  another  such  joke.  Speaking  of 
two  artistic  pictures  mounted  on  one  card  viewed  through  a  stereo- 


scope, or  "  a  box  of  lenses,"  he  says,  in  effect,  that  if  you  coalesce  the 
pictures  by  sqmnting,  or  if  you  get  a  united  picture  of  the  two  by 
looking  at  them  with  the  right  picture  seen  by  the  right  eye,  and  the  left 
by  the  left  eye,  you  get  stereoscopic  impression.  Need  I  add  that  this, 
is  all  a  mistake  ?  If  one  is  clever  enough  to  perform  the  latter  feat 
there  would  be  true,  if  indistinct,  stereoscopic  appearance.  In  the 
former  case  there  would  be  reversed  vision — pseudoscopic,  as  it  has 
been  called.  But  now  comes  the  drollest  part.  Mr.  Pringle,  in  hi» 
haste  to  demolish  his  critic,  has  tumbled  into  one  of  those  errors  I  just 
alluded  to,  and  has  in  the  cleverest  manner  said  precisely  what,  I  ex- 
pect, he  intended  not  to  say ;  for  he  states  that  the  squinting  mode  of 
looking  at  the  stereoscopic  picture  is  "  right  enough  for  those  who  can 
do  it,"  but  that  there  is  no  stereoscopic  vision  when  the  right  picture  is- 
viewed  with  the  right  eye,  and  the  left  with  the  left  eye.  He  has  just 
transposed  the  elements  of  his  criticism,  and  no  doubt  is  aware  of  tho- 
fact  already,  but  he  has  lost  the  opportunity  of  making  a  telling  point. 

A  little  polemic  of  this  kind  on  what  is  really  a  very  slightly 
understood  subject  is  a  distinct  gain  in  teaching,  by  the  attention  that 
is  drawn  to  the  subject  when  a  spice  of  individuality  is  given  to  it  ^ 
but  I  utterly  fail  to  discover  any  benefit  to  be  gained  by  letters  of  the 
type  of  those  devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  theory. 
Here  we  have  a  writer  who,  on  a  subject  that  admits  of  the  plainest 
proof  that  any  office-boy  could  be  set  to  work  at  and  finish  in  a  few 
minutes,  writes  enough  to  cover  several  pages  of  foolscap  paper  upon 
certain  theories  and  vaticinations  respecting  these  simple  matters-- 
'Mr.  Whitfield  could  "easily  enlarge  in  various  directions,"  but  he- 
wishes  his  "  remarks  to  be  mainly  suggestive."  One  is  inclined  to 
apostrophise  his  suggestions  in  the  same  way  that  Charles  Surface  at 
the  end  of  the  play  usually  speaks  of  his  brother's  sentiments.  "  Blot- 
ting paper  soaked  with  a  soda  solution  and  dried  has  commonly  been 
recommended  as  a  preservative,  and  I  am  convinced  that  its  action, 
depends  on  its  power  to  reabsorb  water  of  crystallisation  that  ha» 
been  driven  off  in  the  drying,"  &c.  Again  (p.  142),  "I  still  adhere- 
to  my  theory  of  the  preservative  action  of  the  carbonate  with  blotting 
paper,  and  believe  this  will  only  be  found  effective  as  the  heat  em- 
ployed to  dry  the  paper  has  partially  dehydrated  the  carbonate.  If 
I  am  correct,  paper  soaked  in  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  dried 
by  heat  would  be  similarly  useful,  and  in  both  cases  experiment  will 
prove  the  accuracy  or  otherwise  of  my  notion."  Then  why  does  he 
not  experiment?  What  is  the  use  of  such  armchair  laboratory 
work  ?  I  will  save  him  the  trouble  of  making  the  first  experiment 
by  telling  him  that  the  carbonate  of  soda  paper  will  answer  perfectly 
if  it  is  dried  in  the  air,  and  so  shatter  one  theory. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation on  the  twentieth  of  last  month,  Mr.  Haddon  pointed  out  a 
possible  cause  of  irregularity  in  the  experience  of  experimenters  with 
sulphite  of  soda  which  no  doubt  frequently  happens,  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  free  the  sulphite  from 
the  last  traces  of  this  salt,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pub- 
lished results  of  many  experiments  are  marred  by  variations  in  the 
samples  of  sulphite  employed  in  making  them. 

The  subject  of  the  oxygen  explosion  at  Brin's  Works  is  a  very  painful 
one,  but  I  cannot  help  referring  to  it,  because  of  what  I  consider  the 
eminently  unsatisfactory  state  of  either  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
or  the  explanation  tendered.  The  point  to  be  elucidated  is.  What  is 
the  ignition  point  of  the  mixed  gases  under  pressure,  even  when  mixed 
in  the  best  proportions  for  combining  ?  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
the  old  experiment  of  setting  fire  to  tinder  by  the  sudden  compression 
of  air  in  a  cylinder  provided  -n-ith  a  piston,  so  that  we  know  the  great 
heat  that  can  be  so  produced.  W^hat  I  should  like  to  know,  and 
what  Brin's  could  easily  try  by  inserting  a  pyrometer,  is.  What  is  the 
maximum  heat  produced  in  the  operation  of  charging  a  cylinder.  This 
information,  coupled  with  the  length  of  time  occupied,  -would  be  a. 
valuable  addition  to  science.     I  trust  they  may  make  it. 

Fbkk  Lance. 


CELLULOID  AND  ELECTRICITY. 
The  article  in  last  week's  Journal  upon  Celluloid  and  Electricity 
will  probably  be  read  -n'ith  interest  by  all  classes  of  photographers, 
for  every  one  is  now  upon  the  look-out  for  information  and  interesting 
details  of  all  that  appertains  to  film  work ;  and  this  is  more  especially 
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the  cue  in  regurd  to  celluloid,  •■  there  are  iit  the  moment,  or  at  any 
rate  then  wen  a  ahort  time  aiiiee,  aereral  defects  which  are  the  tole 
riftht  and  property  of  the  celluloid  film. 

The  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  beio^  preaent  at  the  disenaaion  at 
the  Camera  Cluh,  to  which  reference  ha«  been  made  in  the  leading 
article  now  tinder  reriew,  and  he  waa  half  inclined  to  add  the  8ub- 
atance  of  theae  jottinga  to  the  ganeral  expreaaioo  of  opnion  then 
given ;  but  the  diacnaaon  cloaed,  and  he  now  offera  it  aa  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  geoerml  knowledge. 

Dealing  with  the  statementa  in  that  article,  it  ia  worthy  of  note 
that  many  efforta  haTe  been  made  to  connect  photography,  and 
emulaion  work  more  particularly,  with  electrical  phenomena.  Doubt- 
leaa  there  ia  •  oonnezion  of  ■ome  kind,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  there 
may  be  under  eertain  cirenmatancee ;  but  it  appeara  to  the  writer  to 
be  exceedingly  probable  that  aoch  cireumataocea  are  just  thoae  which 
aboald  not  obtain  in  Autographic  wori(. 

Boom  yeaia  wiee,  one  of  oar  beat  wiHera  upon  experimental  work 
(waa  h  not  Mr.  AV.  K.  Burton,  Mr.  Editor  F)  deacribed  how  he  had 
noticed  flaahea  of  light — preaumablv  of  electrical  origin — which  were 
emitted  from  a  jar  containing  warm  g^tine  eanlaioa  daring  the  act 
of  stirring  up  the  contents  with  a  glam  rod,  and  the  ciicnmataneea 
were  rery  dMxIy  deacribed  by  bin.  Now  the  writer  has  been 
engaged  for  aome  yean  in  making  eonaiderable  (juantitiea  of  emulsion 
by  aereral  methods  and  under  raiyiag  dicoaMUoeea,  and  baa  been  a 
cloae  obtarrer  of  its  Tagariea ;  bat  be  haa  nerer  heei  able  to  detect  any 
k  o(  the  kind  deecribed. 


And  again,  it  haa  been  stated  (fagr  Mr.  Wamerke?)  that  eertain 
pbotogra^ie  tensitiTe  filma,  which  ware  pnpaiad  by  spreading  the 
aenaitive  material  and  ita  support  «pMi  abeata  of  glasa,  whieh  ware 
then  placed  in  a  drying  roooi  aad  tiM  flow  atripped  from  the  ghsa, 
(which  had  acted  aa  a  rigid  taaponiy  iMppart),  war*  rtndeiad  welaaa, 
and  their  »«««i—»«-i«l  manufaetON  wads  iai|KMaibie  owing  to  the 
sparkling  and  other  electrical  diatnteaeea  which  took  place  when  the 
dried  filma  were  being  atripped  from  the  glaaa  phte ;  but  the  writer 
has  not  met  with  theae  phenomena  whisn  pnparing  films  by  this 
method. 

Theae  reminiaeencea  hare  not  only  bean  giren,  howerer,  to  indicate 
the  rarying  difleuhias  that  arise,  and  to  attempt  to  show  that 
different  woikeia  meet  with  differing  ohalaeka  in  their  endearours  to 
attain  the  aaae  ends,  for  neither  of  thaw  tnwUea  haa  been  met  with 
by  the  writer,  but  he  haa  been  eroased  by  many  of  which  he  has 
narer  seen  mention  in  print. 

Dealing  with  the  qneetioa  of  the  aieetrical  eenditica  of  celluloid,  if 
an  original  padmga  eootainiag  one  hnndnd  sheeta^  aaiaanring  uO  x  'JO 
inebea,  ba  opened,  and  the  sheeta  Hied  qaicUy  np,  a  distinct  and 
enddug  aooad  ia  aaaily  heard,  and  ftaUt  diaehaigea  of  light  may  be 
aaen  in  a  daitaBad  room.  Then  ia,  too,  a  very  strong  attraction 
batwean  the  sheeta  of  oalhihMd  and  the  separating  sbeeU  of  fine  doee- 
taartoad  tiaaoa  paper  with  which  they  are  interieared,  and  there  is 
rery  fittb  toom  to  doubt  but  that  th«ae  phenomena  are  electrical,  and 
further,  to  oondude,  that  the  sheets  of  Celloloid  aa  they  come  from 
the  manufacturer  are  in  a  distinctly  electrical  state. 

Bat  from  this  point  the  1«1'1^^^ti^;^|>  diange.  Celluloid  cannot  be 
aoeeeasfully  coated  with  emolaioa  withoat  preparation  or  deawsng 
by  aooe  or  other  method  which  involTea  the  nae  of  water,  and  this 
is  inimical  to  the  eontinuatioo  of  tha  electrical  condition.  It  is, 
therafore,  probabtn  that  after  being  tendered  fit  to  rccrire  iu  coating 
of  senaitire  emulsiuo,  that  the  eellnlatd  will  not  exhibit  thoae 
characteriatic  plwioinwa  which  indicate  an  electrical  condition. 

WhateTer  the  argnnwnt  may  be  worth,  experimentally  this  is  so, 
and  in  the  writer's  hands  nncoated  celloloid  filnw,  when  cleansed  and 
ready  for  flowing  with  emulsion,  are  not  in  the  electrical  condition 
they  originally  were,  though  rery  likely,  if  thoroughly  dried,  that 
condition  could  aoon  be  restored. 

Having  thus  dealt  with  the  oeOuloid  sheet  itself,  it  only  remains  to 
be  said  that  if,  for  purpoaea  of  flowing  with  emulsion,  the  films  be 
tanpocarily  attached  to  glass,  it  must  be  by  some  means  involving  the 
use  of  moisture  or  some  hygroacopic  substance. 

And  here,  again,  the  conditions  are  not  favourable  to  an  electrical 
discharge  or  diatarbance  of  any  sort  when  the  celluloid  film  ia  removed 
from  its  temporary  glaaa  support,  for  it  must  be  noted  that  not  only 
ia  than  memtuM  batwwo  the  ^aaa  ud  the  celluloid,  but  that  the 


bitter  is  itself  moist  with  water  absorbed  from  the  adhesive  medium 
and  the  emulsion  with  which  the  film  has  been  coated.  As  before 
stated,  whatever  the  argument  may  be  worth,  the  fact  which  it  13 
desired  to  emphasise  is  that  no  such  disturbance  or  electrical  discharge 
has  taken  place  within  the  writer's  observation  of  several  thousands 
of  celluloid  films,  and  he  ventures  to  think  that  upon  the  above 
facts  the  question  with  which  the  article  under  discussion  closes,  viz. 
"  Can  such  provision  be  made  aa  to  completely  de-electrify  the  celluloid 
before  coating,  and  also  to  guard  against  its  excitement  at  any  subse- 
quent stage?"  may  be  answered  thus:  That  in  practice  such  condi- 
tions obtain  as  completely  exclude  the  probability  of  any  electrical 
action. 

The  question  of  the  cause  of  the  defects  peculiar  to  celluloid  haa  not 
been  dealt  with  here,  except  to  attempt  to  traverse  the  suggestion 
that  they  are  electrical  in  their  origin.  The  evidence  of  practice 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  trouble  is  a  chemical  one  arising  in  the 
manufacture^  of  the  material,  and  which  can  only  be  overcome  by 
chemical  means.  S^  IIkbdkbt  Fky. 
• 

THE  AMEBICAN  ECUPSE  EXPEDITION  AT  CAPE  TOWN. 
••  Hail,  Colcmbu  I "  waa  the  burden  o(  the  deeds,  if  not  of  the  song,  that 
greeted  tb«  United  Stataa  steamship  Pentacola  when  she  entered  Table 
Bay  a  few  days  ago.  The  good  people  of  Cape  Town  would  have  been 
■<|aally  ready  if  "  Tiw  la  Franet  I "  had  been  the  watchword ;  nay,  I 
venture  to  affirm  that  at  tha  present  time  even  a  Portuguese  man-o'-war 
(not,  if  you  pleaae,  tba  jelly-fish  of  that  ilk)  would  have  little  to  compliiin 
ol  in  the  way  of  welcome  nnlees  war  had  aetoally  been  declared,  and  even 
then  the  waleoma  would  be  warm.  Hoiipitality  is  one  of  the  chief  virtues 
of  Booth  Afrieana,  EngUah,  and  Dutch — a  virtue  soon  acquired  by  new- 
emnen  in  this  genial  dime.  The  arrival  of  a  foreign  war  vessel  in  th^ 
bay  is  the  signal  for  the  reddants  to  vie  with  one  another  in  making  the 
stnngeis  vdeome,  and  if  m  a  commercial  capacity  also  the  strangers  are 
taken  in,  the  eoRespooding  private  function  makes  ample  amends. 

Now,  the  Obeervatory  being  an  Admiralty  station,  it  follows  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  ooorteuas  shall  be  exchanged  on  the  ornval  of  a  new  ship, 
and  if  tba  whole  truth  most  ba  told,  these  eoortesies,  being  a  matter  of 
coarse,  a  formal  duty,  are  not  quite  so  spontaneous  and  enthusiastic  as 
those  of  the  non-official  denitens  of  the  Cape.  But  the  arrival  of  the 
I'fKtaeola  was  another  matter  altogether.  Bhe  bad  come  from  America 
with  a  party  of  astnmomera,  bent  on  witnessing  and  investigating  the 
phanewienon  of  a  solar  aalipaa,  visible  in  South  America  and  West 
Afriea.  She  had  eome  to  make,  also,  a  few  investigations  in  terrestrial 
physios  at  Cape  Town,  as  she  had  done  at  other  ports  on  the  coast  of  the 
Dark  Continent  The  Cape  Obaervatoty  had  an  interest,  a  prominent 
interest,  iu  tha  new  visitors ;  the  Obeervatory  felt  a  sort  of  proprietiry 
right  in  them ;  since  they  were  to  be  entertained,  who  had  so  mnch  right 
to  entertain  them  aa  tha  Cape  aatronomieal  staff?  And  the  Observatory 
staff,  headed  by  Dr.  Oill,  poonced  down  on  their  American  brethren 
aocordingly,  and  togged,  might  and  main,  to  get  a  full  share  of  their  time 
and  company. 

Perhaps  I  am  trying  to  make  loo  macb  of  South  African  hospitality. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  two  eclipse  expeditions  myself,  and  I  have 
4aiaaablv  found,  wherever  I  have  bean,  that  a  cordial  welcome  is  always 
atanflad  to  the  acientitlo  man.  I  have  been  indebted  to  Americans  for 
many  an  hour  of  pleasant  sight  seeing,  as  wdl  ss  many  a  day  of  sympa- 
thetio  hdp.  On  this  occasion  I  regarded  the  visit  of  the  eclipse  observers 
as  I  would  regard  the  risit  of  personal  friends  from  my  own  old  home 
oountry,  although  I  bad  only  met  one  of  the  members  previously.  But 
it  is  time  I  curtailed  thia  lengthy  introduction  and  came  to  business,  for 
now  I  have  taken  op  my  pen  to  say  something  about  the  eclipse  observers, 
the  reader  will  naturally  be  impatient  to  hear  what  I  may  have  to  tell 
him  about  new  developmanta  in  solar  physical  research. 

The  American  expedition  is  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  D.  P. 
Todd,  of  Ambnrst  College  University,  but,  as  usual  in  expeditions  of  thia 
character,  it  practically  consists  of  several  parties,  sent  out  by  various 
State  departments  for  spedd  branches  of  scientific  study.  First  and 
foremost,  to  my  mind,  as  being  an  entirdy  new  departure  in  photo-eclipse 
work,  I  must  mention  the  work  of  Professor  H.  F.  Bigelow,  who  received 
his  credentials  from  the  Washington  Nauticd  Almanac  office,  to  which 
be  belongs. 

The  pboto-^stronomical  reader  will  recollect  that  during  the  transit  of 
Venus  observations  in  1B74,  an  instrument  called  the  photo-heliograph 
waa  made  use  of.  This  consisted  of  a  four-inch  lens,  of  about  six  feet 
toooa,  giving  an  image  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  inch  diameter ;  this 
image,  instead  of  being  received  direct  on  the  sensitive  plate,  was  further 
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enlarged  to  a  diameter  of  about  four  inches,  by  means  of  a  secondary 
magnifier.  It  was  found,  however,  that  this  image  was  not  sufficiently 
good  to  give  a  reUable  measurement  of  the  contact  of  Venus  with  the  sun, 
and  when  the  expedition  of  1882  was  sent  out,  the  photographic  method 
■was  abandoned  by  tlie  English  Government.  But  not  so  by  the  United 
States,  who  had  more  faith  in  photography,  and  attributed  the  first  failure 
to  the  inefficiency  of  the  instruments  employed,  and  not  to  the  photo- 
graphic operations.  Instead  of  using  the  ordinary  foim  of  photo- heliograph 
they  employed  lenses  of  forty  feet  focus,  giving  a  direct  image  of  four 
(about)  inches  diameter,  and  the  results  justified  the  method.  But  as 
instruments  of  forty  feet  focus  are  not  easy  to  set  up  and  use  at  will,  the 
essential  part  of  the  instrument,  consisting  of  lens  and  tube  (the  latter 
corresponding  to  the  photographer's  camera),  was  placed  horizontally,  and 
the  sun's  rays  reflected  into  it  by  a  heliostat,  that  is  to  say,  a  mirror  so 
mounted  and  driven  by  clockwork  that  it  followed  the  motion  of  the  sun. 
Now,  in  eclipse  observations  time  and  light  are  too  small  to  be  wasted, 
and  the  intermediary  mirror,  cuts  off  no  small  portion  of  the  light.  In  the 
case  of  a  silver  on  glass  mirror,  part  of  the  light  absorbed  consists  of  ultra- 
violet rays  most  actinic  in  their  action  on  chemical  substances.  How, 
then,  could  the  mirror  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  long  tube  be  pointed  at 
the  sun  and  made  to  follow  the  sun's  motion  ? 

Where  the  Observatory  is  permanent  this  is  not  difficult.  The 
mounting,  for  instance,  of  the  great  Lick  telescope  was  not  a  super- 
human task,  although  the  size  of  the  mounting,  like  that  of  the  telescope, 
had  to  be  gigantic.  But  in  eclipse  observations  difficulties  of  transport 
have  to  be  considered,  and  too  much  time  cannot  be  spent  in  erecting  the 
instruments.  On  the  other  hand,  the  time  of  actual  observation  is  short, 
the  position  of  the  sun  is  accurately  known,  the  instrument  is  only 
■wanted  for  that  short  time,  and  in  that  one  position.  How  the  problem 
was  solved  in  this  first  attempt  I  will  endeavour  to  give,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  in  the  simple  explanation  that  Professor  Bigelow  was  kind 
|nongh  to  give  me. 

An  equatorial  mounting  consists  of  a  stand  on  which  is  fixed  an  axis 
pointing  to  the  north  or  south  pole  of  the  heavens,  according  as  the 
instrument  is  set  up  in  the  northern  or  southern  hemisphere.  This  axis 
being  free  to  revolve,  a  telescope  mounted  upon  it  could  be  made  to 
follow  a  star's  motion.  But  as  it  is  necessary  to  point  the  telescope  to 
any  particular  point  of  the  heavens  between  the  equator  and  the  pole, 
another  motion  for  the  telescope  must  be  added.  This  is  done  by  fixing 
an  axis,  called  the  declination  axis,  to  the  polar  axis,  and  on  it  mounting 
the  telescope.  Kow,  says  Professor  Bigelow,  the  telescope  itself,  the  decli- 
nation, and  the  motion  round  the  polar  axis,  form  a  triangle.  Let  us 
apply  it.  As  the  place  of  observation  was  only  a  few  degrees  south  of 
the  equator  the  polar  axis  would  be  a  corresponding  number  of  degrees 
from  the  horizontal.  The  first  step  was  so  far  simple.  Now,  to  one  end 
of  this  polar  axis  the  telescopic  camera  was  attached.  This  consisted  of 
a  steel  tube  of  forty  feet  long,  made  in  two  parts  joined  in  the  centre. 
The  joint  was  made  by  two  broad  flanges,  and  to  the  outer  edge  of  the 
double  flange  were  bolted  steel  rods  whose  other  ends  were  attached  to  the 
extremities  of  the  tube,  conferring  upon  it  great  rigidity  and  freedom  from 
flexure.  Joining  the  object  glass  end  of  the  telescope  to  the  other  end  of 
the  polar  axis  was  another  steel  tube,  which  gave  the  proper  inclination, 
or  rather  let  us  say  declination,  to  the  telescope,  but  in  order  to  adjust 
this  accurately  was  a  screw  motion  inserted.  Having  now  got  the  instru- 
ment pointed  to  the  sun,  how  was  it  to  he  made  to  follow  that  luminary? 
Another  rod  or  tube  was  attached  to  the  telescope  tube,  giving  the  whole 
the  appearance  of  a  tripod,  two  of  the  feet  of  which  were  joined  by  the 
polar  axis.  This  last  rod  had  a  piston  affixed  to  its  earth  end,  this  piston 
working  in  a  cylinder  filled  with  dry  sand.  An  orifice  with  a  conical  tap 
adjustment  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  allowed  the  sand  to  run  out,  and 
as  its  rate  of  flow  could  be  regulated  to  a  nicety,  the  telescope  tube  was 
regularly  lowered  down  at  the  same  rate  as  the  sun  sank  in  the  heavens. 
The  steadiness  and  regularity  of  tliis  sand  clock  Professor  Bigelow  found 
to  be  surprising.  The  ground  glass  end,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  tele- 
scope led  direct  into  a  dark  room,  and  the  plates  were  exposed  without 
the  use  »l  a  dark  slide,  effecting  a  vast  saving  in  time.  Nor  was  this  all. 
Large,  circular,  sensitive  plates  were  used,  enabling  a  number  of  exposures 
to  be  made  by  revolving  the  plate.  By  means  of  electrically  controlled 
mechanism,  which  I  cannot  briefly  describe  without  a  diagram,  the  ex- 
posures were  made  at  definite  registered  times. 

I  have  been  somewhat  prolix  (not  too  much  so,  I  trust)  in  describing 
this  instrument  on  account  of  its  importance.  The  mounting  of  such  a 
large  instrument  in  the  field  is  an  entirely  new  departure,  and  the  admi- 
rable simplicity  of  the  arrangement  must  commend  it  to  all  photographers 
who  love  beautiful  mechanical  contrivances.  The  weather  did  not  allow 
it  a  fair  trial,  yet  seventy  exposures  on  the  partial  phase  made  before 
totahty,  andforty  after  totality,  have  demonstrated  its  utility  and  regularity. 


There  is  little  doubt  that  had  not  the  totality  been  obscured  by  cloud  a 
record  of  the  finer  detail  of  the  corona  near  the  sun  would  have  been 
obtained  that  would  have  cast  into  the  shade  all  previous  achievements. 
Although  tlie  aperture  of  the  lens  was  only  small,  and  its  focal  length 
forty  feet,  thus  giving  a  moderate  intensity,  the  length  of  totality,  the 
known  brightness  of  the  inner  corona,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  modern 
plates,  fully  justify  this  opinion.  Let  us  hope  that  on  the  next  suitable 
occasion  not  only  will  this  instrument  be  requisitioned,  but  that  other 
similar  instruments  of  larger  aperture,  and  with  larger  plates,  will  be  used 
to  give  a  further  cxtention  of  corona  than  could  be  hoped  for  in  Professor 
Bigewell's  instrument. 

The  next  instrument,  or  rather  battery  of  instruments,  ■n-orthy  of 
mention  was  taken  charge  of  by  Professor  Todd,  who  was  assisted  by 
Major  L.  N.  Jacoby  and  M.  O'Connor,  of  Columbia  College,  New  York, 
and  Mr.  H.  S.  Davis,  of  Princeton  College,  in' the  astronomical  adjust- 
ments, and  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wright,  of  Brooklyn,  New  York,  and  Mr.  J.  E. 
Carbutt,  of  Philadelphia,  to  undertake  the  photographic  manipulations. 
This  grand  battery  was  made  up  of  a  number  of  heterogeneous  elements, 
so  to  speak,  all  mounted  in  juxtaposition  on  the  same  stand,  and  driven 
by  clockwork.  It  consisted  of  two  Brashear  reflecting  telescopes  of  8 
inches  diameter,  four  Clark  telescopes  of  3i,  5,  7J,  and  8  inches  aperture, 
the  second  being  fitted  with  a  secondary  magnifier  enlarging  the  sun's 
image  to  a  diameter  of  4}  inches,  the  third  being  used  as  a  high-power 
directing  telescope,  whilst  the  fourth  —  a  photographic  doublet  with  a 
ten-inch  back  lens,  loaned  by  the  Harvard  College  Observatory — was 
arranged  for  a  series  of  twelve  expos  ures,  two  of  which  were  made 
through  an  orthochromatising  screen  provided  by  Mr.  Carbutt;  two 
six-inch  Dallmeyer  rapid  rectilinear  lenses  of  21  and  38  inches  focus; 
one  Schroeder  triple  objective  of  6  inches  aperture  and  22  inches  focus ; 
one  Gundlach  orthoscope  of  3  inches  aperture  and  21  inches  focus ;  two 
flint  spectroscopes  and  one  quartz  spectroscope,  loaned  by  Harvard 
College  Observatory ;  a  duplex  photometer  of  75  inches  focus,  also  pro- 
vided by  Professor  Pickering,  and  his  reversing  layer  spectroscope  for 
photographing  a  spectrum  trail  for  fifteen  seconds  both  before  and  after 
second  and  third  contacts ;  a  five-inch  Ross  lens  of  42  inches  focus  ;  a 
four-inch  Spencer  objective  of  30  inches  focus  constructed  of  the  new  Jena 
glass,  and  a  C'4-inch  Merz-Clark  objective,  both  rigid  with  the  means  of 
automatic  variation  of  aperture  during  totality  ;  and,  lastly,  two  duplex 
cameras  provided  by  Dr.  Wright,  of  the  Sloane  Laboratory  of  Y'ale  Univer- 
sity, for  photographic  record  of  the  polarisation  of  the  corona.  In  all, 
there  were  twenty-three  objectives  and  two  mirrors,  with  their  axes 
adjusted  into  parallelism. 

But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  this  arrangement  was  the  apparatus 
of  automatically  exposing  and  changing  the  plates.  Omitting  those 
mechanical  details  which  have  no  newly  applied  principle  underlying  them 
to  excuse  the  occupation  of  space  which  their  enumeration  would  neces- 
sarily entail,  I  will  describe  only  the  mechanism  which  put  them  into 
action.  The  reader  has  seen,  perhaps  handled,  one  of  those  musical 
instruments  called  automaton  organs,  which  are  worked  by  mechanism 
suggested  by  that  adopted  in  weaving  ribbon,  &c.,  as  shown  at  exhibitions 
and  bazaars.  A  long  strip  of  parchmentised  paper  is  punched  with  holes 
and  wound  round  a  drum.  As  the  paper  is  unwound  by  turning  a  handle 
it  passes  over  a  pneumatic  contrivance,  which  sends  air  through  the  holes 
into  corresponding  pipes  or  reeds.  Such  an  instrument  was  modified  and 
brought  into  requisition.  The  barrel  was  rotated  by  clockwork  in  con- 
nexion with  a  chronograph,  and  whenever  a  puff  of  air  passed  through 
an  aperture  in  the  paper,  mechanism  ■was  brought  into  action  which 
effected  the  desired  change  of  plate  and  exposure.  This  arrangement  of 
instruments  was  worked  throughout  the  eclipse,  but,  of  course,  the  results 
are  nil.  The  plates,  over  300  in  number,  have  not  been  developed  as  yet, 
but  nothing  can  be  expected  to  be  found  on  them  when  the  expedition  re- 
turns. The  apparatus  worked  satisfactorily  enough,  and  it  will  be  gene- 
rally admitted  that  our  transatlantic  cousins  here  displayed  ingenuity  in 
keeping  with  their  reputation  far  in  advance  of  anything  attempted  during 
former  eclipses.  The  pneumatic  system,  it  may  be  mentioned,  was  in 
charge  of  Mr.  G.  E.  van  Guysling,  of  New  York,  the  apparatus  being 
furnished  by  Professor  M.  Sally,  of  New  York. 

Another  instrument  brought  into  requisition  was  Professor  Langley's 
mirror  of  seventy-five  feet  focus.  To  handle  such  a  piece  of  apparatus  is 
by  no  means  easy,  for  to  get  the  best  result  the  image  must  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  same  straight  line  as  the  sun  and  mirror.  The  mirror, 
driven,  of  course,  by  clockwork,  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill,  and 
the  dark  room  was  placed  seventy-five  feet  higher.  Diffused  light,  previous 
to  and  after  totality,  has  to  be  reckoned  with  under  the  circumstances,  but 
that  being  so  much  inferior  to  the  brightness  of  the  sun's  image  a  photo- 
grapher who  knew  his  business  would  keep  the  diffused  light  under  proper 
restraint  during  development.    Diffused  light  need  not  be  reckoned  with 
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darisg  toUlHy  tipo«iUM,  bat  eouidaioB  ^'  awkwrnn)  aKamstaiMM 
sndar  vhkh  locb  an  instrament  has  to  b*  luad  for  aelipM  wcrt,  I  most 
eoDftM  myaeU  leaplicml  as  to  whether  wijlhiDg  good  would  bsve  been 
obtained  had  the  weather  eonditions  been  fsToarable.  The  inttroment 
was  in  good  haada,  those  of  Ur.  Jacoby,  and  if  anjr  one  eoald  haTe  obtained 
anything  with  ao  aqoirDeal  an  anangeoMnt  be  would  have  -done-eo.  One 
cannot  feel  bat  fTmpathy  for  those  who  have  to  try  snch  esperiiuenta,  yet 
their  consolation  is  in  the  motto — 

"  Tis  not  in  mortals  to  coauaaDd  saceess 
But  ni  d«aenre  tt." 

FaiiioD  me,  Mr.  Shaltaapaare,  if  I  have  miwinoted  yon,  bat  I  write  from 
memory. 

Meteofolngieal  ob^erratiani  hare  always  (brmed  part  of  the  pcognBune 
o(  a  veU-eqaipped  eelipae  expedition,  and  in  the  eminent  Ppfeasor 
Clereland  Abbe,  of  the  Signal  Serrie*  Weather  Batean,  meleoralfKy  bad 
one  of  iu  ablest  istjiaieiUaHiee.  Profwior  Abb«  also  nm1«Tloi>V  the 
osganixatioa  of  parties  of  ofaaerren  from  amongst  the  ship's  company,  and 
obtainad  a  mass  of  Taloable  mat«rial.  The  I'nited  States  Signal  Serrioe's 
line  organ! ration  was  well  to  the  (ure  as  osaal.  And  had  an  able  repie- 
sentatiTe  in  Ml  E.  D.  Preston.  Beaders  looking  back  to  the  1883  eclipse 
reports  wiU  find  his  name  mentioned  Ibere  in  connexion  with  the  aame 
work— pandolom  swinging  for  detemiBist  lbs  abape,  <t&.  of  the  earth. 
••  It's  a  SBall  world,"  as  some  one,  or  son*  many,  hare  remarked.  I  waa 
sarprised  to  oaet  my  friend  in  London  vans  time  after  the  1R83  eclipse ; 
I  was  far  bcm  sorpiiaad  (o  meet  him  in  Sooth  Africa  in  1890.  A  stsady. 
coasdsntioas  worker,  deroted  to  his  daliea.and  trusted  by  his  department, 
aa  soeb  men  are,  be  has  been  in  many  a  place  daring  the  time  I 
myself  hat*  been  vegetating.  I  trost  not  nnproaiably,  near  Capa  Town. 
Hi.  Preston's  pendalam  swinging  baa  entailed  sundry  stoppages  on  the 
wv  of  the  Ptntacola  to  Loanda— bappOy  for  Cape  Town,  bare  also— and 
will  also  aatail  sondry  stoppages  on  Iha  return  jonmey.  Eelipae  ex- 
pedition! may  me«t  with  bad  weather,  and  brilliant  hopes  be  spoiled,  bat 
some  scientific  work  is  independent  of  ■ateorology ;  and  Mr.  Prsatoo's 
position  is  one  to  be  envied  when  other  btknebes  of  itndy  an  made  sob- 
servient  to  his.  Bat.  please  be  it  nndantood,  I  do  not  wish  to  anderrsia 
Uta  work  of  eclipse  obasrvacs.  who  havs  to  work  hard  aaongh  when  the 
time  eoDss,  and  whose  nerves  have  to  bear  ao  enviaUa  stmin— besides,  I 
have  been  through  it  myself. 

African  axplerers  have  not  aU  been  adeatifie  men,  aor  can  one  man 
maatar  avan  one  braaeh  o(  atody.  Tbia  Amariean  expedition  therefore 
eontaina  anonga*  iu  asMbsw  savaial  spaaialists,  who,  whilst  in  leqnisition 
at  the  Mae  ol  eelipae,  ware  expaetad  to  apply  their  taJeats  to  inveata^ting 
matlara  whidi  African  travallan  eoold  acareaiy  be  expected  to  lake  op. 
Hx.  Ban  Cbatekine  wwi  taken  as  iaterpretar  to  faciliute  intereoorse  with 
the  nativea;  Ur.  O.  T.  Flint,  of  Washinslon,  waa  taken  as  stenographer; 
Profsasnr  E.  J.  Loomis,  fraa  the  Naotieal  *i'"«-«i'  ofBoe,  went  aa 
aatnrmlist  :  Mr.  C.  A.  Orr.  of  Chicago,  want  aa  omitholagist  and 
ethnologist ;  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Bartlat,  of  Amherst,  went  aa  apothecary— an 
important  poet  on  a  West  Coast  expedition,  for  it  need  eeaieely  be  said 
that  hia  miaaion  waa  to  eaas  for  the  health  of  the  observers,  and  aot  "  to 
poiaon  Iha  Marks,"  as  oao  aeaniloos  joker  iaaiaoatsd. 

It  is  aignifleant  that  not  only  were  two  proteeaianal  photegraphers 
taken  en  thia  elabonitaly  orguUied  expedition,  one  d  whom  was  the  son 
of  Hr.  Caitett,  the  well-known  Aftierieaa  plate  maker,  bat  three  other 
membara— Messrs.  Jasoby,  Davie,  and  Orr— wen  amateorstin  the  art, 
and  had  taken  op  photography  to  aariat  them  in  their  ordinary  pro- 
feesional  dnties,  aa  well  aa  to  obtain  mamaatoee  of  their  travels.  They 
all  carried  the  new  Carbatt  oellnUiid  Alois,  not  only  on  acooont  of  their 
lightneaa.  but  also  for  their  greater  tiaadom  tram  chance  of  breakage 
or  other  aeeidenU-  Of  the  vaya«s  of  the  Prtuaeola,  the  extra 
oOoal  dntiaa  of  the  obaarvsis,  their  doings  in  Cape  Town,  and  varions 
matters  ia  eonaexioo  with  photogr^^,  I  hope  to  speak  of  in  a  fatore 
enwimnnication,  the  preaent  one  h^  already  of  more  than  safflcient 
itoffh.  C.  Sat  Wood*. 
♦ 

THE  SIL^'EB  PBDJTIKO  BATH. 
[A  Oaaaaakatisa  to  th«  Pbotofiayhie  loeiatr  of  PUbUpfaia.] 
1m  Hm  iinailiiing  of  paper  for  the  rmiiuaia  of  photographic  printing,  the 
•Sflitiag  or  aeaaitiaing  bath  ia  cm  of  Iha  OMet  important  featnrea  of  the 
preaaH,  banaa  a  lev  aoMa  ooonniag  Ha  preparation  and  pisaanatiuu 
mmf  not  bs  ool  of  plaaa. 

The  oanal  matbod  of  making  paper  of  any  kind  Mositiva  to  the  action 
ol  Ught  ia,  dfler  having  previoasly  impregnated  it  (or  •■  lalted  "  it.  as  it  U 
tamed)  with  an  alkaline  chloride,  to  float  it  for  a  varying  length  of  time 
oa  •  Ntation  of  silTcr  aitnrte.    This  aaiation  is  called  tha  sUvar  ••  bath," 


and  eonsista  of  silver  nitrate  dissolved  in  water,  with  or  without  the 
addiUoD  of  other  substances,  the  strength  of  the  solution  varying  from 
thirty-flve  to  sixty  or  seventy  grains  of  the  nitrate  to  the  ounce.  The 
precise  strength  necessary  to  produce  the  best  results  depends  upon  the 
amoant  of  chloride  need  in  salting  the  paper,  but  for  the  several  brands  of 
paper  now  found  in  the  market,  both  plain  and  albumenised,  a  strength 
of  fifty  grams  of  sUver  nitrate  to  the  fluid  ounce  of  water  will  be  found  to 
be  a  safe  avenge. 

SUver  baths  may  be  divided  Bocordmg  to  their  oompoaiUon  into  three 
rlsssaa. 

The  first  class  comprises  such  formula)  as  direct  the  use  of  only  the 
silver  nitrate  and  water.  A  bath  made  according  to  this  plan  and  con- 
taining  from  fifty  to  sixty  grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  ounce,  is  used  at 
the  prtsent  Ume  by  a  Ur^e  number  of  professional  photographers,  and  ia 
capable  of  producing  exoeUent  results.  It  is  not  apt  to  discolour  with 
nse,  and  by  occasional  poriflcation,  aa  afterwards  to  be  described,  wiU 
last  for  a  long  time.  It  aboold  be  kept  slightly  alkaline  in  reaction  as 
the  presence  of  free  add  woold  be  apt  to  aot  injuriously  on  the  paper 
This  can  be  done  by  the  oeeaaional  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ammonia, 
or.  still  better,  of  a  sroaU  qnantity  of  a  strong  solution  of  sodic  carbonate 
The  resulting  precipitate  of  aUvar  carbonate  soon  settles  to  the  bottom  of 
the  veeeel,  and  tenda  to  keep  the  bath  dear  by  carrying  down  with  it  any 
floating  organic  matter. 

The  second  daaa  is  repraamted  by  the  old  ammonio-nitrate  bath.  Thia  • 
waa  formerly  in  great  favour  among  photograptiers,  and  although  to  a 
Urge  extent  superseded,  still  haa  some  great  advantagea,  particularly 
when  used  in  the  preparation  ol  aUver  prints  on  plain  paper.  It  is  pre- 
pared as  follows:- The  aOver  nitrate  is  first  dissolved  in  the  proper 
quantity  of  water;  two-thirds  of  this  solution  are  then  placed  in  a 
separate  vessel,  and  strong  ammonia  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  pre- 
dpitate  of  oxide  of  silver  at  flnt  formed  is  completely  dissolved ;  the  re- 
maining third  of  the  solution  ia  now  added,  and  as  this  caawsa  slight 
prceipiute  again,  pure  concentrated  nitric  add  is  added  cautiously,  drop 
by  drop,  until  this  predpitate  is  just  re-disadved.  Although  increasing 
the  sendtiveneaa  ol  the  paper  and  deepening  the  fttfennty  of  the  prints, 
this  bath  u  apt  to  mora  aadly  discolour  with  nse  ttan  the  previous  bath, 
owing  to  the  separation  of  frea  organic  matter  and  albumen  from  the 
paper.  For  piiata  on  plain  paper,  however,  it  is  particuUrly  adapted, 
and  will  give  reaolla  not  aqoaled  by  any  other  method,  the  prints  having 
a  rich  velvety  appearance.  Paper  sensitised  on  this  bath  does  not  need 
to  be  famed. 

The  third  daaa  oompriaaa  baths  which,  in  addition  to  tha  silvernitrate, 
eontdn  also  an  alkaline  nitrate,  each  ss  the  ammonium,  sodium,  or 
potasdnm  aalU.  Theee  aalla  act  aa  abaorbents  of  free  chlorine,  and  also 
aerve  to  prevent  the  paper  from  becoming  excessivdy  dry  in  hot  weather. 
The  following  formula  may  aerve  aa  a  type : — 

Silvernitrate  Mgrmini. 

Ammoniam,  or  silver  nitrata  60      „ 

y^'ie'  1  ounce. 

Bandar  aUghtly  alkaUna  with  carbooala  of  soda,  or  with  ammonia.  A 
tew  graina  of  alnm  are  alaoaomatiniaa  added  tcr  the  psipoec  of  preventing 
blisters.  This  bath  givea  excellent  reanlta  with  albumen  paper,  and  for 
thia  porpoae  U  probably  to  be  pideaod  todther  of  the  preceding  formula.-. 
ForpMnailver  printa  ia  mach  intWor  to  the  ammonio-nitrate  bath, 
~nft]l^rinto  aeam  to  loae  oonaidarabia  strength  during  the  preliminary 
washings  bdon  toning.  Paper  aendtiaed  in  thia  bath  also  requires  to  be ' 
tamed  before  printing. 

In  sendtising  dbamen  paper  in  theaa  different  baths,  the  paper  should 
dways  be  "  floated,"  aa  it  ia  termed,  an  operation  snffidently  familiar  tO' 
dl  photographen  to  requirs  no  description.  '  Plain  paper  may  be  dtber 
"  floated,"  or  the  paper  may  be  laid  flat  on  a  dean  sheet  of  glass  and 
tha  aendtidng  solution  applied  to  the  mIuJ  side  by  moans  of  a  dean 
swab  of  cotton  flannd,  or  a  camd-bair  bmsh. 

It  may  be  remarked  bare  that  paper  aenritiaad  in  dther  a  bath  of  the 
first  or  tlis  third  elaas  aboald  dways  be  fumed ;  with  thoae  of  the  second 
daaa  it  is  not  neoeesary.t  In  printing,  also,  the  sensitised  paper  from  the 
termer  must  be  printed  much  more  deeply,  as  they  seem  to  lose  a  great 
deal  of  iotennty  in  the  subsequent  washings.  In  the  preparation  of  pldn 
silver  prints  with  the  ammonio-nitrate  bath,  the  writer  has  found  sudi  a 
smdl  percentage  of  silver  in  the  wash  waters  that  but  a  slight  reaction 
would  be  given  to  the  ordinary  teats  of  silver,  thus  showing  that  nearly 
all  of  tha  silver  sdt  remained  fixed  in  the  paper,  and  consequently  tended 
to  deepen  and  intendfy  the  print. 

HaTing  now  briefly  ilisenssed  the  different  forms  of  the  silver  sendtising- 
bath,  it  remains  to  say  a  tew  words  regarding  its  cara  and  preparation. 
First,  aa  every  sheet  of  paper  sendtiaad  robs  tha  bath  qf  so  .moob  silvaa, 
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its  loss  must  be  made  good,  or  in  a  short  time  the  bath  will  cease  to  work 
properly.  The  bath  must  therefore  be  strengthened  from  time  to  time, 
and  this  is  generally  done  after  each  day's  work  by  adding  an  amount  of 
fresh  nitrate  of  silver  corresponding  to  the  quantity  abstracted  from  the 
bath,  thus  maintaining  it  of  a  uniform  strength.  The  usual  practice  is 
to  allow  about  fifty  grains  of  silver  nitrate  for  each  sheet  of  paper  sensi- 
tised, and  if  the  amount  of  silver  corresponding  to  the  number  of  sheets 
used  is  dissolved  in  a  few  drachms  of  water  and  added  to  the  bath,  and 
then  the  bath  exposed  to  the  light  for  a  while,  it  will  continue  to  work 
satisfactorily  for  a  long  time.  The  hydrometer  is  also  used  for  deter- 
mining the  strength  of  the  bath,  it  sinking  to  certain  marks  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  each  ounce  of  the 
solution.  This  answers  very  well  for  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  pure 
water,  bat  as  the  bath  soon  becomes  contaminated  with  soluble  salts  and 
organic  matter,  the  density  of  the  solution  increases,  and  the  readings  of 
the  hydrometer  in  consequence  soon  become  incorrect.  The  chief  source 
of  contamination  to  the  bath  is  from  organic  impurities  carried  into 
it  from  the  paper,  in  time  causing  a  brownish  or  reddish  discoloration  of 
the  solution.  This  must  be  removed,  since  paper  floated  on  such  a  bath 
is  unevenly  sensitised  and  darkened.  Several  methods  of  purification 
have  been  proposed.  One  is  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  kaolin  to  the 
bath,  which  is  then  well  shaken  up  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  sun. 
The  organic  matter  is  carried  down  by  the  kaolin  as  it  subsides,  and, 
after  filtration,  the  bath  is  again  ready  for  use.  Another  method  is  to 
add  a  small  quantity  of  a  strong  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  to 
the  discoloured  bath,  and  decompose  the  organic  matter  by  its  oxidising 
properties.  This  is  immediate  in  its  action,  and  quite  effective,  but  is 
open  to  the  objection  of  introducing  extraneous  salts  into  the  bath. 
Another  plan  is  to  add  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or,  still  better,  a 
small  pinch  of  salt,  and  the  chloride  of  silver  thus  formed,  in  settling  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  carries  all  impurities  with  it.  The  best  method, 
however,  is  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate,  and  then  set  the  bottle  containing  the  bath  in  strong  sunlight. 
The  action  of  the  sunlight  oxidises  the  organic  matter,  and  the  carbonate 
of  silver  formed  carries  it  down  as  it  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 

Should  it,  however,  be  found  impossible  to  purify  the  bath  by  this 
means,  the  next  resource  is  to  the  process  of  "boiling  down,"  as  it  is 
termed.  A  porcelain  capsule,  or,  still  better,  an  enamelled  iron  dish  of 
coiivenient  size  having  been  procured,  the  refractory  bath  is  poured  into 
it,  and  then  placed  over  a  gas  stove  and  gently  boiled  down  to  dryness. 
The  heat  is  then  increased  until  the  contents  of  the  dish  are  in  a  state  of 
fusion  and  completely  liquefied.  The  heat  is  continued  for  a  short  time 
until  all  organic  matter  has  been  thoroughly  carbonised,  and  then  stopped 
and  the  dish  and  its  contents  allowed  to  cool,  the  latter  dissolved  in  dis- 
tilled water  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  is  then  made  up  to  the  original 
measure  of  the  bath  with  distilled  water,  and  a  drachm  or  two  of  fresh 
silver  nitrate  added  to  make  up  for  waste  and  loss. 

It  happens,  however,  in  course  of  time,  that  the  silver  bath  becomes  so 
clogged  up  with  soluble  salts,  such  as  the  ammonium,  sodium,  and  potas- 
sium chloride  and  nitrate,  resulting  from  the  chemical  reactions  occurring 
during  sensitising,  that  the  bath  will  no  longer  work.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  set  aside,  a  new  bath  prepared,  and  the  silver  recovered  from  the  old 
bath. 

If  the  bath  has  been  made  according  to  the  first  or  third  class,  all  that 
needs  to  be  done  is  to  render  the  bath  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  add 
a  strong  solution  of  washing  soda  until  the  white  precipitate  of  carbonate 
of  silver  ceases  to  be  formed.  This  is  allowed  to  settle,  the  supernatant 
liquid  poured  off,  and  the  precipitate  washed  repeatedly  until  the  washings 
are  free  from  colour,  and  all  soluble  salts  have  been  removed.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  then  drained  on  a  filter,  and  the  moist  mass,  filter  and  all,  is 
placed  in  a  dish  of  porcelain  or  enamelled  iron,  and  dilute  nitric  acid 
(1-10  of  water)  added  until  effervescence  ceases,  and  the  white  precipitate 
is  nearly  entirely  dissolved.  This  solution  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated, 
first  to  dryness,  and  then  heated  to  calm  fusion  and  allowed  to  cool. 
The  resulting  semi-crystalline  mass  may  be  considered  a  piure  silver 
nitrate,  and  when  weighed  will  indicate  what  amount  of  water  is  to  be 
added  to  form  a  bath  of  the  proper  strength. 

U  the  old  silver  bath,  however,  is  prepared  according  to  the  ammonio- 
nitrate  formula  this  method  will  not  answer,  as  in  the  presence  of  the 
ammonia  salt  not  all  the  carbonate  silver  can  be  precipitated.  The  best 
plan  is,  therefore,  to  acidify  the  bath  as  before  with  nitric, acid,  and  then 
add  salt  until  all  the  silver  is  precipitated  as  chloride.  This  should  be 
well  washed,  collected  on  a  filter,  and  dried.  It  may  then  be  converted 
into  pure  metallic  silver  by  fusing  it  in  a  crucible  with  powdered  charcoal 
and  nitrate  of  potassium,  or  it  may  be  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (1-20  or  1-30  of  water)  and  metallic  zmc  added.  Metallic 
silver  will  be  precipitated  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  and  the  zinc  dis- 


solved. From  this  silver  the  nitrate  can  be  prepared  by  dissolving  it  io 
dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
for  the  carbonate  of  silver.  Ceables  L.  Mitchell,  M.D. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  AN  AGE  OF  MOVEMENT. 
[A  Communication  to  the  Bath  Photographic  Society.] 
OtJR  age  is  not  only  an  age  of  movement  but  of  movements.  None  of  us 
who  aspire  to  the  keeping  pace  with  the  times  can  afford  to  be  indifferent 
to  photography — it  is  something  which  sharpens  our  intellects,  and  brings 
things  to  our  notice  which  we  are  always  passing  but  never  would  have 
noticed  but  for  the  knowledge  of  photography.  Besides,  there  are  heaps 
of  things  we  could  never  notice — because  we  never  see  them — without 
the  aid  of  photography ;  so  we  will  call  photography  an  extra  bit  of 
sight  and  an  extra  bit  of  intellect,  which  no  doubt  it  is.  And  it  is  not 
easy  to  foretell  the  future  of  photography  offhand,  nor  yet  any  other 
way,  so  we  will  keep  to  the  present  uneasiness  (which  is  a  sure  sign  of 
advancement)  and  dwell  upon  one  or  two  subjects  which  are  shaping  its 
future. 

Now  the  first  is,  the  interest  taken  in  it  from  all  classes — high, 
low,  rich,  and  poor ;  the  second  is,  thrusting  its  prying  eye  into  every- 
thing within  the  world  and,^  I  may  say,  outside  of  it  too,  for  it 
affords  the  means  of  depicting  the  magnitudes  and  the  places  of 
stars  which  must  otherwise  have  been  quite  unknown  to  us.  There 
are  still  other  more  marvellous  applications  of  whicli  the  camera  I 
am  about  to  bring  before  you  this  evening  is  capable.  It  will  be 
able  to  investigate  all  the  movements  of  the  spider  making  its  web,  or 
a  cloud  as  it  forms,  and  thousands  of  other  things  too  numerous  to 
mention,  because  you  can  take  600  pictures  a  minute  on  one  continuous 
roll  of  film  by  merely  turning  a  handle.  When  I  first  saw  a  roll  of 
paper  go  through  at  the  rate  of  ten  a  second,  and  stop  an  instant  when 
the  exposure  was  made,  we  were  like  children  over  new  toys,  though  I 
was  as  sanguine  as  possible,  notwithstanding  that  there  was  a  slight 
feeling  within  me  of  doubt  if  it  would  really  go  on  doing  it.  I  think  my 
enthusiam  was  more  than  usual  over  such  things.  Mr.  Mortimer  Evang 
has  improved  and  improved  upon  it  so  much  that  I  am  positive  the 
results  will  have  a  tendency  in  bringing  forward  a  new  kind  of  photo- 
graphy ;  in  fact,  it  will  make  an  epoch  which  will  be  immensely 
interesting,  for  the  movements  of  the  centipede,  the  vibrations  of  the 
heart,  will  have  to  submit  to  its  power. 

Now  the  next  subject  I  shall  connect  with  this  paper,  or  at  least 
movement  or  movements  of  photography,  is  the  ladies,  for  they  are 
pushing  themselves  forward  in  a  marked  manner.  The  interest  they 
take  in  photography,  the  patience  with  which  they  work,  and  the 
amount  of  pains  bestowed  by  them  in  the  different  departments,  is 
something  alarming,  and  we  men  must  look  to  our  laurels,  for  when 
you  bring  the  words  comparison  and  competition  into  notice  all 
advancement  is  brought  within  the  scope  of  those  two  words — two 
words,  I  should  say,  that  are  shaping  a  future  in  photography.  The 
ordinary  view  held  by  the  majority  of  people  as  to  the  intellectual 
power  of  women  as  compared  with  men  is  not  very  encouraging  to  the 
fair  sex  (still,  this  is  comparatively  a  bygone  notion),  whose  smaller 
brain  is  held  to  be  positive  evidence  of  smaller  mind,  or  of  no  mind  at 
all.  This  idea  is  still  cherished  by  some,  though  in  the  face  of  every- 
thing tending  to  show  the  opposite  it  has  taken  a  long  time  to  convince 
some  that  women  are  truly  capable  of  rising  to  any  position  above  that 
of  slavery — socially  and  physically.  In  my  opinion  it  won't  be  long 
before  we  shall  be  convinced  of  the  fact  that  women,  when  given  the 
same  intellectual  advantages  and  education  as  men,  will  prove  intel- 
lectually equal.  I  know  it  is  difficult  to  realise  in  the  increasing  battle 
for  existence  that  men  can  be  confronted  by  a  rival.  An  argument  may 
be  brought  forward  that  these  smaller  delicate  beings,  with  whiter  hands 
and  long  hair,  are  physically  and  therefore  mentally  incapable  of  taking 
an  equal  place  with  men  in  the  intellectual  world.  Well,  what  they 
may  be  I  don't  know,  but  I  do  know  this,  as  regards  their  intellect  in 
connexion  with  the  fascinating  art  of  photography,  we  shall  find  a  hot 
competition,  and  one  in  which  if  we  don't  help  them  to  win  a  place 
they  will  win  a  place  for  themselves.  If  you  watch  closely  you  can 
see  women's  intellect  brought  into  use  day  by  day  in  connexion  with 
photography. 

Women,  having  had  greater  educational  advantages  in  the  last  few 
years,  have  proved  themselves  able  to  appreciate  and  to  bring  their 
refined  and  cultivated  intellect  to  bear  upon  the  art  of  photography, 
and  we  only  want  another  Mrs.  Cameron  to  set  the  ball  rolling.  She 
was  one  who  was  earnest  in  her  work  in  photography,  as  her  results 
show.    I  wish  I  had  some  here  to-night  to  bring  before  you.    She  was 
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«IM  evidtntly  who  knev  that  true  luwMgB  mn  but  Bwk«  the  leuner 
ven  bimble  and  more  willing  to  Imib.  A  wnalmmi  may  hinder,  bat 
we  moat  all  bear  in  mind  it  does  not  eniih  mental  effort.  So  let  me 
imptMi  npon  yon,  the  members  ol  the  Bath  PhotORraphie  Society,  to 
«lieoiira^  ladies  to  join  the  Society,  and  whatever  yon  do  don't  ignore 
their  work.  Look  at  it  two  or  three  times,  compare  yoar  ideas  with 
theirs,  and  yon  will  Sod  yoa  will  hare  soon  aaother  idea  crop  op. 

Now,  a  few  eonrinding  words  to  this  Society.  Can  yoa  not  begin  a 
lUMiiiiiii  irf|iliiitimriiihii  relies?  and  within  this  mnstnm  can  yoo  not  start 
a  WMkly  ciasa  tor  yoong  ladies  and  gentlMten  to  learn  photography,  and 
lei  loaeof  the  members  teach  thsmr  Fum  Obikxs. 


[ 


ElKOSOGEN  A.S  A  DEVELOPER  IN  PRACTICE.* 
IfT  next  experiments  were  with  the  ssBSJtfltneter.  I  do  not  intend  to 
^ift  these  in  detail,  (or  I  (ear  that  I  hare  batn  intolerably  tedious  as  it  is 
-with  all  the  details  that  I  hare  brought  be(0Te  yon.  It  willbasnlBeicntto 
say  that  I  triad  many  different  kind  d  piatsa,  and  tried  o««r  again  all  the 
-denlopen  that  bare  been  dcaeribad  abort,  with  the  remit  that  it  was 
certainly  posAla  to  get  oat  a  little  mora  with  aikoDOgen  than  with  pyro- 
I  think  that  parhai*  there  is  an  adTaatage  aqoal  to  about  twenty  to 
thirty  per  ecnt.  io  the  mattar  ct  expeaare  in  the  case  o(  eikonogen— that 
is  to  My.  tha  exposntaa  aitht  ba  ahotttited  in  the  ratio  of  six  to  flre,  or 
possibly  as  four  to  three. 

Here,  however,  came  in  quite  a  new  alamsnt  I  had  not  bctora  tried 
tha  nas  of  the  preliminary  bath  of  hypoaalphita  of  soda  reeommcoded  as 
aa  ■aaslwatnr.  I  tried  it  now,  naiiig  a  totetioa  of  oaa  part  ol  hypo  in 
1000  parts  of  water,  and  merely  aUowiog  tha  plata  to  rest  in  this  whilst 
I  waa  nixing  up  the  databpar.  Tha  reaalt  «ha«  tha  davaloper  was 
poorad  on  tha  plate  was  startUag.  Tba  teifi  ffaahad  eat  with 
«*«~»«->''-g  rapidity ;  but  I  iooad  that  iiialepwaat  aoan  aaaa  to  an 
.end,  and  that  not  only  did  no  higher  Agara  aena  eat  after  the  pre- 
liminary bath  of  hypoaalphita  of  aoda,  bat  that  it  was  not  poaaible  to 
gtt  out  quite  ao  moeh  aa  withoat  it. 

The  difllealtjr  of  qoidi  daealopaaaat,  howaver.  was  solTed,  and  I  went 
.back  io  tha  darelopaBeat  of  plalea  miusad  in  the  eaoiera.  I  now  (oond 
Uiat  with  a  preliminary  bath  of  hypeaalpliita  of  aoda,  and  with  a 
dereloper  eeataining  two  grains  of  eftwiugfU  and  tea  grains  o(  car- 
booata  of  soda  to  tha  eoaac,  tha  iaafa  began  to  show  in  fi(teen 
sceooda,  and  darilupwanl  waa  eeasplita  ia  three  minates— that  is  to 
say,  the  rapidity  on  databpaaBt  waa  ap  to  the  arbitrary  standard  tliat 
I  had  set  up. 

Thia  flniahad  tha  aipailaiaBtal  work  that  I  bava  done  up  till  the 
present,  and  it  will  ba  axptatad  that  I  give  tha  dadaetiena  that  I  have 
drawn  Iroai  it.  I  am  teiaptad  to  do  ao  by  takiag  aa  adtaitiaament  of 
aikoMgen  that  sets  (orth  iu  woodarfBl  ptupailiaa  aader  laa  heading*. 
and  to  set  oppoaite  each  of  thaaa  the  eooahiaioa  that  I  draw  from  the 
•axperimaals  that  I  have  just  Jiaaribsd.  I  pot  the  statcmcnU  o(  the 
adiaillawnaiila  aad  my  own  aonchiifcma  in  parallel  cnlnmna : — 
Bvraaaoatrrr  or  Eatoaooax. 

1.  Oaa  of  tha  principal  (eatnres 
■«l  aOooogaa  b  the  (act  that  the 
■expoanra  hi  the  studio  can  be 
redneed  to  haU  the  time  required 
ifor  hydroqoinone  or  pyra 

3.  Eikonogen  givee  a  bloiah- 
black  ooloor  eorerad  by  a  very 
delicate  prtoipitate,  which  will 
hriag  oat  the  flaaat  details  to  a 

•degree  that  is  not  em  approached 
by  any  other  darelopar. 

S.  It  makea  the  taek  of  jndging 
i«  BegatiTe  a  Tery  easy  one,  as  its 
klaak  eoloor  shows  the  eoatrast 
aad  gradaa  of  light  aad  shade 
maah  better  than  a  negatha  of 
aay  other  eoloor. 

4.  A  solution  of  thia  developer 
•eaa  always  be  kept  on  hand  ready 

lor  nas,  Md  will  keep  orcr  a  month. 
The  dereleper  eaa  be  need  several 
times,  aa  it  does  not  discolour  io 
4be  air. 

•  CswMsd  *«■  pHt  ur. 


This  is  not  the  case.  The  expo- 
sore  cannot  be  reduced  by  more 
than  about  twenty-fire  per  cent. 


The   eoloor   is 


other  derelopen. 


good,   but   not 
given  by  some 


I  think  that  it  is  a  little  easier 
to  judge  o(  density  in  the  ease  of 
eikoaogen  than  in  that  of  other 
developers,  not  (or  the  rsason 
given,  but  because  the  density 
aaenia  to  go  off  less  in  the  fixing 
bath. 

This  is  trae. 


S.  Eikonogen  packed  in  boxes 
will  keep  (or  years,  while  hydroqui- 
none  and  pyro  in  time  deteriorate 
greatly  in  quality. 


Eikonogen  may  keep  (or  years, 
nlthongh  it  is  rather  difficnlt  to  eee 
how  this  has  been  established  as 
yet.  It  is  not  my  experience,  how- 
ever, that  pyro,  i(  properly  packed, 
deteriorates.  I  believe  that  hydro- 
qninone  does. 

Possibly  it  is. 


This  is  not  very  comprehensible. 
Is  it  intended  to  indicate  that 
"  those  desirable  high  lights  "  can- 
not be  obtained  working  in  the 
ordinary  way?  If  so,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  wbeie  the  advantage 
comee  in. 

Low  temperature  certainly  does 
not  retard  development  lo  much 
as  with  pyro. 

A  preliminary  bath  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  liastens  develop- 
ment, but  does  not  bring  out  mora 
detail  than  can  be  got  without  it. 


There  is  certainly  great  power  of 
eompenr ating  (or  over-exposure. 


6.  Eikonogen  is  the  cheapest  de- 
veloper, not  only  in  price,  but  also 
beeanse  it  possesses  more  develop- 
ing power. 

7.  By  using  an  old  developing 
solution  till  all  the  details  luive 
appeared  and  then  taking  a  fresh 
one,  those  maeh-desired  high  lights 
will  be  easily  obtained.  The  old 
developer  may  be  used  in  this  way 
three  or  (oar  times. 

8.  It  is  nnneeeasaiy  with  this 
developer  to  maintain  a  certain 
degree  o(  temperatore  in  winter- 
time. 

9.  When  plates  are  imder-exposed 
they  should  be  put  tot  half  a  minute 
in  a  preliminary  bath  containing 
some  hyposulphite,  and  details  will 
be  obtained  vhich  neither  pyro,  nor 
bydroqainonc,  nor  iron  can  give. 

10.  The  greatest  over-exposure 
ean  be  eompensated  by  nsiuR  old 
developer  and  sodium  bromide,  or 
by  diluting  fresh  developer  with  two 
or  three  times  the  quantity  o(  water 
and  a  little  aodiom  bromide. 

Just  as  I  have  written  the  above  it  seems  very  dogmatic,  but  I  wish  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  not  laying  down  what  I  write  aa 
established  (acts,  but  merely  as  the  results  o(  my  experience  gained  from 
experiments  that  have  certainly  been  numerous  and  that  have  been 
carried  oat  with  due  care,  but  that  have  all  been  done  with  one  sample 
only  of  the  substance  in  question.  I  think,  however,  that  it  is  quite  fair 
to  take  one  sample  aa  typical,  because  if  it  be  pleaded  that  that  particular 
sample  was  inferior,  the  plea  will  bold  good  on  either  one  or  other  of  two 
aasumptions  only— namely,  that  eikonogen  is  variable  in  its  efficiency,  or 
that  it  is  liable  to  deteriorate. 

After  all,  I  have  not  answered,  even  to  myiielf,  the  qn;stion  that  I 
started  with— namely,  shall  I  prefer  eikonogen  ti  pyro  for  general  work  ? 
It  will  be  seen  that  I  ooosider  that  the  claims  that  have  teen  put  forward 
in  its  (avoor  are  extravagant.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  certain  advan- 
tagea.  One  of  theaa  ia  ita  extreme  cleanliness.  This  will  probably  have 
more  weight  with  most  people  tlian  with  myself.  Then,  it  is  hard  to  part 
with  old  friends  that  you  do,  or  at  least  fondly  believe  that  you  do,  qaite 
thorooghly  understand.  On  the  whole,  I  intend  to  stick  to  pyro  (or  at 
least  a  little  time  longer,  and  tliis  espeeially  oonsidering  that  I  have,  I 
taSeva,  used  op  the  whole  store  of  eikonogen  that  there  is  in  Japan,  and 
that  It  will  be  several  months  before  I  can  get  a  further  supply. 

PoSISCBtPT. 

Some  remarks  that  I  read  in  one  of  the  photographic  journals  sinoe 
the  time  that  my  paper  on  eikonogen  was  written  remind  me  that  in 
the  eomparative  experiments  that  1  made  I  omitted  almost  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  comparisons — namely,  that  of  the  difference  in  eOect  produced 
by  varying  the  quantity  of  eikonogen  itself.  I  was  led  to  this  omission 
by  having  my  mind  too  much  bent  on  the  action  of  pyro.  It  is  well 
known  that  in  the  eaae  of  thia  substance  the  effect  of  the  increase  of 
quantity  is  not  to  aooderate  development,  either  in  the  matter  of  time 
that  it  takes  for  detail  to  appear,  or  in  the  matter  of  the  eventual  amount 
of  detail  that  can  be  got— that  is,  working  within  pretty  wide  limits.  It 
did  not  strike  me  that  it  might  be  quite  different  in  the  case  o(  eikonogen. 

I  first  set  myael(  to  establish  the  sUtement  made  above  with  regard  to 
ppo,  which  I  had  in  my  mind  only  as  a  general  impression,  not  as  the 
result  o(  any  comparative  experiments.  Several  plates  were  exposed  for 
the  same  length  o(  time  in  quick  succession,  and  a  set  o(  developers  were 
m'Alf  op,  each  precisely  the  same  except  in  the  matter  o(  the  quantity  of 
pyro  contained.  This  was  varied  (rom  two  to  ten  grains  to  the  ounce. 
The  plates  were  pUoed  side  by  side,  and  were  developed  by  pouring  the 
different  aolutiona  simultaneously  over  them  all.    Those  images  wliich 
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were  ander  the  strong  pyro  appeared  to  come  out  a  very  little  before 
the  others.  Perhaps  there  was  a  difference  of  five  or  six  seconds  between 
the  one  and  the  other  end  of  the  row  of  five  plates.  After  a  little  time, 
however,  all  appeared  to  be  at  about  the  same  stage.  That  is  to  say,  so 
far  as  the  eye  could  judge,  the  same  bit  of  detail  appeared  on  all  plates 
at  just  the  same  time. 

The  plates  'were  removed  from  the  solutions  at  the  same  time  and  fixed 
together.  When  they  were  fixed,  those  that  had  had  the  greatest  amount 
of  pyro  were  the  densest,  but  the  difference  was  much  less  than  I  ex- 
pected. Those  that  had  had  the  most  pyro  also  had  the  appearance  of 
having  had  less  exposure  than  the  others,  but  this  was  due  rather  to  a 
certain  harshness  of  gradation  than  to  the  actual  absence  of  any  detail 
tliat  was  visible  in  the  others. 

The  few  experiments  that  I  could  make  with  eikonogen  immediately 
showed  that  with  this  substance  the  effect  of  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  solution  is  quite  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  pyro  solution. 
Increase  in  the  quantity  rosults  in  very  great  increase  in  the  rapidity  of 
development. 

Unfortunately,  by  the  time  that  I  had  reached  this  stage,  I  had  too 
little  eikonogen  left  to  enable  me  to  make  a  set  ofithoroughly  comparative 
experiments.  The  results  I  did  arrive  at,  however,  were  that  increasing 
the  quantity  of  eikonogen  to  five  grains  to  the  ounce,  I  got  with  the 
same  quantity  of  alkali  the  same  rapidity  of  development  as  with  a  pyro 
development. 

With  pyro  developer,  however,  two  grains  to  the  ounce  gives  as  great  a 
speed  of  development  as  does  ten,  and  gives  more  satisfactory  negatives. 
I  therefore  conclude  that  it  takes  about  five  grains  of  eikonogen  to  equal 
two  of  pyro,  and  this  especially  as  negatives  developed  with  that  amount 
of  eikonogen  showed  no  tendency  to  hardness. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  knocks  on  the  head  the  idea  of  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  eikonogen,  unless  the  manufacturers  reduce  the  price  to  less 
than  half  that  it  is  at  present. 

I  could  not  make  out  that  the  strong  eikonogen  had  any  advantage 
over  the  weak  in  the  actual  amount  of  detail  brought  out. 

W.   K.  BUBTON. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OP  TEMPERATUEE  UPON  PHOTOGEAPHIC 

MANIPULATIONS. 
About  this  time  every  winter  season  we  get  our  regular  line  of  letters 
containing  questions  involving  difficulties  in  photographic  working  that 
are  due  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  total  disregard. of  temperature.  The 
old,  old  questions :  My  developer  stock  bottle  contains  a  number  of 
crystals  at  the  bottom ;  will  these  make  any  important  difference  in 
developing?  My  toning  bath  works  slowly,  and  after  going  a  certain 
distance  the  prints  refuse  to  tone  ;  what  shall  I  do  to  overcome  the  difli- 
culty?  I  have  had  quite  a  good  deal  of  trouble  lately  with  my  fixing 
bath  ;  the  same  brand  of  plates  that  I  used  several  months  ago,  and  out 
of  the  same  box,  take  twice  or  three  times  as  long  to  fix  as  formerly,  and 
I  use  tlie  same  formula  for  bath  ;  please  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
— have  the  makers  of  the  plates  changed  their  formula  of  manufacture  ? 

To  all  these  questions,  and  a  score  of  others,  tliere  is  but  one  answer. 
Don't  forget  that  the  difference  in  temperature  between  June  and  January 
for  this  latitude  may  be  as  much  as  ninety-six  degrees,  and  that  a 
difference  of  twenty-five  degrees  may  occur  within  twelve  hours  on  any 
day  in  January.  In  summer,  the  fall  of  temperature  from  the  heat  of 
daytime  to  the  cool  of  night  has  no  harmful  effect  upon  photographic 
processes,  but  in  winter,  when  the  day  temperature  is  only  forty  or  fifty 
degrees  at  best,  a  drop  of  twenty-five  degrees  means  a  reduction  of 
temperature  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 

As  some  of  the  results  of  these  low  temperatures  in  photographic 
operations,  we  may  mention  the  crystallising  out  of  the  salts  in  the  stock 
solution  of  developers,  the  mottling  and  blistering  of  albumen  paper, 
slow  and  obstinate  toning  solutions,  together  with  hard  negatives  con- 
taining too  much  contrast. 

In  the  case  of  developing  solutions  which  deposit  crystals  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  these  crystals  should  be  made  to  go  into  solution  again,  or 
the  character  and  working  qualities  of  the  developer  will  be  entirely 
changed.  A  change  of  temperature  such  as  wc  have  indicated  above  as 
possible  at  this  time  of  year  would  cause  the  separation  of  much  of 
the  alkaline  ingredients  of  the  developer,  and  a  consequent  slowing  of  its 
action  from  this  cause  alone.  In  case  the  developer  bottle  has  become 
chilled  and  crystals  have  deposited,  place  the  bottle  in  some  warm  (not 
hot)  water  for  a  short  time,  and  then  into  water  that  is  quite  hot.  Don't 
try  to  raise  the  temperature  too  quickly,  or  you  will  surely  lose  the 
solution  from  the  fracture  of  the  bottle. 

The  mottling  aud  blistering  of  albumen  paper  can  only  be  overcome  by 


one  method  of  working ;  always  have  the  silver  bath,  the  toning  bath, 
and  the  fixing  bath  at  as  near  the  same  temperature  as  possible  ;  and  be 
careful  that  this  temperature  is  between  sixty  and  seventy  degrees  Fahr. 
Slow  toning  is  also  due  to  the  use  of  baths  at  too  low  a  temperature  ; 
seventy  degrees  Fahr.,  or  even  a  little  warmer  in  winter  time,  will  be  found 
to  give  the  best  results. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  negatives  produced  in  cold  weather,  they  are 
usually  hard  from  want  of  activity  in  the  developer.  Some  writers  have- 
suggested  that  stronger  developers  should  be  used  in  winter ;  but  it  . 
appears  to  us  that  the  best  course  to  pursue  is  to  keep  up  the  temperature- 
of  the  developer.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  writing  in  the  Pliotograplmhe 
Eundschau,  says  :  "  The  temperature  of  Hhe  developer  in  slow  develop- 
ment is  particularly  important ;  for  rapid  development  deviations  are  not 
BO  important."  If  the  development  is  slow  (and  everybody  should  follow 
this  method,  as  only  by  slow  development  the  finest  half  tones  can  be 
realised)  the  developer  must  be  kept  at  a  pretty  constant  temperature, 
fifteen  degrees  C.  (sixty  F.)  preferred,  which  degrees  can  easily  be  obtained 
in  winter  by  addition  of  warm,  and  in  summer  by  cold,  water. 

By  applying  a  developer  of  constant  temperature,  the  time  of  exposure  • 
can  be  regulated  much  better.     The  first  appearance  of  the  image,  after 
the  plate  is  in  the  developer,  depends  always  upon  the  following  three 
conditions :  Time  of  exposure,  concentration  of  developer,  and  temperature 
of  the  same. 

A  developer  of  about  thirteen  degrees  C.  (fifty-five  F.)  acts  ordinarily 
three  to  five  times  slower  than  it  would  at  fifteen  degrees  C.  (sixty  F.) ; 
that  is,  at  a  so-called  normal  exposure  the  plate  would  thereby  become 
hard,  while  by  an  increase  of  temperature  of  the  same  developer  to 
seventeen  degrees  C.  (sixty-five  F.),  with  the  same  time  of  exposure,  quit© 
a  weak  negative  would  be  the  result. 

Cold  developer  gives  hard  negatives  with  correct  exposure.  For  under* 
exposed  plates  it  is  therefore  best  to  develop  them  with  warm  developer;^ 
as  aheady  proposed  for  instantaneous  views  ;  care  has  to  be  exercised,  of 
course,  or  the  plate  will  become  foggy. 

The  assertion  that  more  detail  could  be  obtained  from  a  warm  than  a< 
cold  developer  is  erroneous ;  the  developer  applied  warm  accelerates  only 
the  development  of  the  shadows  ;  that  is,  the  negative  remains  soft,  and 
will  therefore  furnish  harmonious  and  handsome  prints.  In  short,  I 
would  recommend  to  everybody  not  to  disregard  the  thermometer  during: 
the  development  of  the  plate. 

To  the  above  timely  suggestions  we  would  add  that  it  is  equaUy  im- 
portant to  be  sure  that  the  fixing  bath  for  the  negative  is  not  too  cold, 
in  order  to  secure  negatives  free  from  stain  and  that  do  not  turn  yellow 
with  time.  A  cold  fixing  bath  is  slow  working,  and  although  it  may- 
dissolve  out  the  silver  haloid,  it  may  not  cause  the  complete  solution  of 
the  hyposulphite  of  silver,  and  a  decomposition  of  the  latter  will  make  the 
negative  turn  yellow  with  age.  Therefore  maintain  a  fair  average  of  tem- 
perature (sixty  to  seventy  degrees  Fahr.)  for  all  photographic  manipula- 
tions, and  very  many,  if  not  all,  your  difSculties  in  winter  will  disappear. 

— Photographic  Bulletin. 

♦ 

THEEE  METEOPOLITAN  EXHIBITIONS. 
On  Friday  evening  last  an  attractive  exhibition  qj  apparatus  wfts  giren 
under  the  auspices  and  in  the  rooms  of  the  Hackney  Photographic  Society 
at  Morley  Hall.  The  tables  were  well  covered  with  apparatus  sent  by 
Marion  &  Co.,  Abrahams,  Mawson  &  Swan,  the  Eastman  Company, 
Watson,  Hart,  Crouch,  Fry,  and  others.  Messrs.  Edwards  &  Co.,  and 
the  Britannia  Company  (Ilford),  contributed  a  variety  of  photographs 
illustrative  of  their  special  manufactures,  and  many  specimens  of  the  work 
of  the  members  were  exhibited. 

Among  a  considerable  variety  of  cameras,  we  were  struck  by  the  in- 
genuity of  an  application  made  by  one  of  the  members,  Mr.  F.  W.  Gosling, 
by  which  the  discharging  of  a  shutter  by  means  of  clockwork  was  effected. 
This  enabled  the  operator  to  get  clear  away  from  the  camera  and  pose 
himself  within  a  moderate  distance  before  the  trigger  was  pulled  by  tha 
clockwork.  Capital  specimens  of  this  "  self -photography "  formed  part 
of  the  exhibit.  (Some  of  our  readers  will  remember  that  an  application 
of  a  similar  nature  was  in  1887  made  to  a  camera  by  Mr.  A.  Johnston,  of 
Wick.  In  that  apparatus — which  was  exhibited  at  the  Glasgow  Conven- 
tion of  the  above  year,  and  is  now  in  our  possession — the  discharge  is 
effected  by  the  end  of  a  lever  falling  into  a  notch  in  the  periphery  of  a 
brass  disc  fixed  on  the  prolongation  of  the  pinion  of  a  watch  movement.) 
Mr.  Charles  Hoddle  also  exhibited  a  hand  camera  in  which  were  several 
ingeniously  devised  parts. 

On  Saturday  evening  the  Holborn  Camera  Club  had  an  exhibition  and 
ball,  numerously  attended.    An  account'of  this;appears  on  another  page> 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  North  London  Photographic  Society  took. 
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place  on  ToMdAjr  evening  lut,  Northampton  Hall  being  well  filled  by  the 
members  and  their  friendi*.  We  hope  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  thii 
next  week.  The  collection  of  pictorea  waa  great,  and  several  were  most 
•xecUent.  At  eight  o'clock  a  choice  prognmme  of  mnsic  and  recitation 
WM  cntored  npon,  at  which  both  protoMJonsl  and  amateur  mosieiaiu 
"aaaistad."  This  waa  followed  by  •  lantern  display  ot  members' 
transparannaa. 

PH0T0GBAPHEB8'  BENETOLENT  AS80CUTI0N. 
BzuTtTs  to  a  notice  which  appeared  in  a  cootemponiry  to  tlie  effect  that 
the  annnal  meeting  was  adjoaroed  till  the  7th  in»t.  the  Secretary  informs ' 
us  that  tba  maeting  cannot  talw  place  oo  this  date,  as  the  Begistrar  has 
aotnt  paaaed  tba  new  rales. 

w«  am  also  ragosated  to  notify  oar  nates  that  the  registered  addrcaa 
of  tha  Asaodatioo  is  no  longer  181,  Aldarsgate-street,  bat  is  changed  to 
65  and  06,  Cbaneery-lane,  E.G..  the  naw  Hooorary  Secretary  being  3Ir. 
H.  J.  Beasley,  at  this  latter  addreas. 

At  the  Coounittee  meeting  held  on  tlM  Kth  nit,  Mr.  Bedford,  Chair- 
0Ma  of  OoBBittw,  pisaiJing,  two  appliaatimis  for  sssistinca  ware  eaa- 
aidand,  aad  vara  both  granted. 

Tbia  ssealkBt  Aaaociation.  we  may  add.  waa  institatad  to  assist  nbo((v 
gnfteia,  tbair  wiTca,  and  ehildrrn,  whan  in  distress  throogh  sicknasa. 

of  imnnidiata  giants  ot  mooay, 
,  and  to  aid  onemplogrid  nan- 


death,  or  want  of  aoiplojrmant.  by 
to  gnat  aaaa^l  psasions  to  affsd  i 
tet  is  aUriiiaf  ritwtiaML 


eux  IBDttorial  QTable. 


IlBMPKKure'a  llAaAim  Flash  Lamp. 
A  nrr  weeks  onlr  have  elapacd  tinea  wa  ackoowledoed  the  rempt, 
fnim  Mr.  \V.  II.  \Valmsley,  of  1032,  Walnutnitreet,  IliiladolpUa,  of 
•eretal  flash-light  pbotofrrapbs  that  wen-  among  tlia  fineat  we  have  seen. 
Tkmj  were  takvn,  be  informed  ua,  bj  tlie  ilemperley  FkMh  Lamp,  a 
lasmaiiiW',  aeif-loading  lamp.  We  are  nnw  in  a  poaition  to  give  a 
detailed  description  of  thia,  tlie  lataat,  deTelopmeot  of  American 
ingenuity. 

First  of  all,  it  is  of  dtmeoiiaaa  •aSctentlr  small  to  go  easily  into 
noa's  pocket-    It  consiala  Ot  a  tnka  or  blowpipa,  on  oae  end  of  wfaich 


ia  sprung  tlte  end  of  a  rabbar  ' 


WM  M 

tka'other  and  of  the  blowpipe  bafay  intlanad  aoaa  to  eject  the  mag- 


with  a  paaamatie  ball. 


Dcsiom  powder  in  a  thin,  tiroad  iliaiit  aooaa  the  llama  ofa  spirit  lamp 
immediately  in  fmnt  <>f  it.aad  shown  at  the  Irft  hand  in  the  diagram. 
It  is  in  the  "  loading  "  of  the  blowpipe  with  iu  charge  of  magnaaium 
whan  the  ingnmity  u  mainly  displajred.  The  leeefToir  on  the  top 
having  been  ffiled  with  macn<'*ium.tli«  milled  nut  aesa  in  fiaatnf  aad 


Jahubuch  FiiR  Photoobaphik  cnd  Rkphoductionstechnik. 

(Ton  Dk.  Jo»r  Masu  Edib.  Halle:  Wilhelm  Kkapp.) 
This  annual  contains  numerous  original  contributed  articles  by  the 
editor,  Dr.  Rler,  and  by  Angferer,  Himly,  Ilofman,  Husnik,  Vogel, 
Schrank,  Just,  and  many  others  with  whose  names  we  are  familiar; 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two  parts,  one  part  partaking 
ef  features  of  a  general  nature,  and  the  other  more  or  less  relating  to 
reproduction  prooesaea  of  a  mechanical  and  photo-typic  character,  ot 
which  there  are  no  fewer  than  twenty  full-page  illustrations.  In  this 
annual  Dr.  Eder  has  got  together  a  plethora  of  valuable  matter. 


RECENT  PATENTS, 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
Nou  2914. — "Certain    ImproTementa   in  or  relating  to  Hand  or  Detective 
Photographic  Cameras,  in  part  applicable  to  other  Cameras."    1^  Undebwood 
andT.  A.  VrntamooiK—Duttdythriutiyii,  1890. 

No.  81&S..-"  iBproranMats  la  Fhotognphic  Csmera Slides."  F.  A.  GiizoOBT 
aad  H.  F.  Avnxr.—lJatmt  rtbnur^  27,  1880. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 
1889. 
No.  5920.— "  Csmerss."    Ratmoxd.— Price  &{. 
No.  19,091.— •'CsmeraL"    Fbkkwarth.— Price  6rf. 

PATENT  COMPLETED. 

iMranvKMcm  ix  I'Hitn-xatAPiiic  CAJinuK. 

Na  S02IX — ClaCOI  Katmoxd,  Zi,  BouK-viipl  <le  Strusliourg,  Parin,  France.—' 

Frhninry  8,  1S90. 
Mr  iavvBtloo  has  rsfcisace  to  photo).-n]>liic  caiiipras  of  the  kind  generally 
calUd  ballowa  caatcas,  and  it  ixMuixtn  in  inijiroved  ineaim  whereby  these 
caneiaa  esn  be  assda  to  «)cpaa<l  or  contract  si  required. 

For  this  purpose  I  St  the  camera  with  two  leven  or  rods  croning  each  other 
bi  the  (bra  of  the  Irtter  X,  and  jointed  together  at  the  middle.  One  end  of 
each  lever  is  joiateil  to  ■  plrnt,  ami  the  other  end  (li<le«  in  a  grooved  guide. 
For  easiar  manipalation  of  thcv  Irven,  one  or  both  pt  the  iili<ling  ends  in,  or 
are,  mfeiabiy  tttted  with  a  milleit  button,  carrying  a  pinion,  which  gears  with 
a  nek  oa  the  gniilei 

The  manner  in  which  my  Invention  can  Iw  lieat  carried  into  efl°ect  will  depend 
partly  u|«n  the  sisa  of  the  eaaiera.  For  a  anmll  |iortable  camera,  I  would  have 
one  pair  of  the  cnMsiag  Itrsn  at  the  top,  ami  another  |iair  at  the  bottom  of 
the  camera.  For  a  larger  camera,  I  wonld  have  a  pair  of  crossing  leven  at 
aaeh  sida,  aad,  la  arte  to  |l*a  additional  ttreogtb,  and  to  dispense  with  the 
bed  pertioB,a  third  pair  can  he  placed  at  tha  bottom,  but  without  a  pinion 
aad  ladu  The  levers  of  this  thinl  pair  can  be  ribbed  to  make  them  stronger, 
and  then  may  be  a  hoai  at  their  rrosaing  jmint  to  serve  ss  a  foot 

One  or  other  of  the  lUa  Bain  of  leven  can  be  nune  or  less  extended  so  at  to 
(lightly  loclbw  to  one  sida  of  the  plats  holder,  or  fh>nt  part  of  the  camera, 
carrying  tha  objset  idssa.  The  lavsn  can  also  have  screw-thraatled  or  extensible 
parts,  so  ss  to  allow  of  inclining  the  plate  hoMer  in  a  vertical  direction. 

The  claims  are : — 1.  In  a  photogmphlc  camera,  of  the  kin<l  herein  referred 
to,  tha  employnsBt  of  leven  or  rods,  crossing  each  other  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  X,  taa  said  leven  bsfag  iointed  togethv  st  the  middle,  and  moving  at 
ooa  sad  ia  gnldss,  wbsnby  the  camen  can  be  expandeil  or  <ontracte<l  as 
required,  sabstaatially  as  set  forth.  2.  In  a  photographio  camera,  of  the  kind 
herein  referred  to,  the  combination,  with  cmwiing  leven  or  rods,  as  claimed 
in  claim  1,  of  a  pinion  and  rack,  subttantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 
3.  The  improved  pbotognphic  cameras  hereinbefore  descriliea,  and  represented 
in  anaeiad  diswioga. 

♦ 

^==^*    fCteetCttffiS  of  &oc(ette]tf« 
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of  rubber  tube  is  turned  from  right  to  left,  cheeked  by  guides,  when  a 
charge  of  powder  ia  brought  frnm  the  icsenroir  down  into  the  blow- 
pipe, and  all  communication  betw>-en  the  two  is  completely  cut  off  br 
•  nrena  torn  of  the  milled  head.  Dy  preastng  the  pneumatic  baU 
tha  ■■gnaalnw  is  forced  out  and  instantaneously  and  completely 
ioitad.  Thtis  the  simple  operation  of  ginng  a  portion  of  a  turn  to 
un  ndOed  head  suffioea  to  diarge  the  blowpipe  with  mrurnesium,  so 
long  as  anyjmnains  in  the  reservoir.  The  rubber  bulb  is  fitted  with  a 
valve  to  pnrent  any  powder  beinff  ndvd  back  into  the  tube.  This 
nasfal  lam  ia  got  up  in  a  tastefuImHiner,  and  ia  pntty  to  look  at,  aa 
well  aa  being  eicellent  in  actual  practice. 
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Vsa*«f  Soctatr* 


na«so(X««Uoff. 


JabOse  BaU,  Homser  Sue,  K- 
Sa,PiU  Mall  Bast. 


Xorth  Mlddtoss  Clnb  

OitatBrUals   _., 

Ksnesstle  oa  lyneay.Ocmntiss  Jiosla7.at.0af<,Ke«esstU4m-Trne. 

Dwbv I  goolMor's  Booms,  Oenreat-bldisgs. 

Bndiord \  10,  Oodwia-street. 

Manohaatar  Aaatcnr MaoelMster  Athemenm. 

Bolton  Club  ..._ The  Studio, Chanoery-laae,  Bolton. 

PbotofrapUeaab 1  Aadsrtan'sHotal,Fle«t^reet,£.U. 

~  ■     ■  ,„ HaniUton  Boons,  Birkenheaa. 


Maaohastsr  Photo.  BodHy 1  36,  GMnte-ttreet.  ^  „  _^ 

LoadoB  aad  ProvinoUl '  Masons  Hall  Tarcm,  Basinffhall-st. 

IffsUiid    I  Bojal  Oollsge  of  Hcionoe,  Dublin. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  A8S0CLATI0N. 
Fbbbuakt  27,— Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings  in  tha  chair. 

Hr.  A.  H ADDi»f,  in  aecnrdancp  with  previoiiH  annonncenientA,  gave  a  practioal 
demonstration  of  such  glass  blowing  ax  is  practised  in  the  laboratory  and  ii 
lilaely  to  be  useM  to  pbotognplieni.  Ulaw,  he  said,  for  our  nuiposes  may  be 
cIsssWed  nndsr  four  heads  :—Gennan  gloss  of  soft  and  hard  kinds,  English 
sods  glass,  lead  or  fllnt^bss,  and  combustion  tubing.  The  last-named  required 
such  Intense  beat  to  sofua  it  that  it  does  not  come  under  the  mnnipnlationa 
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practicable  with  the  appliances  he  proposed  to  use,  or  that  wouhl  he  likely  to 
be  available  for  photographers  generally.  The  soft  German  is  the  glass  par 
excellence  for  our  purjioscs.  Of  this  there  are  several  ijualities,  one  of  which 
will  stand  heating  and  reheating  without  devitrifying ;  but  many  liinds  will 
devitrify  to  some  extent,  tliat  is  to  say,  the  surface  ceases  to  tic  smooth  and 
becomes  covered  with  wrinkles  and  creases.  This  characteristic  increa.ses  as 
the  glass  becomes  old.  The  English  soda  glass  after  lieatin^  is  apt  to  become 
ropy  and  to  devitrify.  In  welding  pieces  of  glass  together  it  is  necessary  to 
choose  them  of  the  same  kind,  or  nearly  so,  otherwise,  after  stamling  for  some 
time,  the  joins  may  suddenly  crack.  Lead  glass  does  not  behave  in  this  way, 
but  is  more  difficult  to  work.  Sometimes  with  lead  glass  the  surface  wdl 
darken,  and  sometimes  it  remains  clear.  The  cause  of  this  difference  of  be- 
haviour is  the  different  actions  of  various  parts  of  the  flame,  the  outermost  part 
of  which  has  an  oxidising  effect,  whilst  the  next  zone  has  the  contrary  iiction. 
Tliis  contrary  or  deoxidising  action  it  is  which  darkens  the  lead  on  the  snrface 
of  glass  containing  it,  but  on  subjecting  the  darkened  surface  to  the  oxidising 
influence  of  the  outer  zone  of  flame  the  blackening  is  got  rid  of.  Tliis  darkening 
and  subsequent  clearing  were  demonstrated  to  the  audience.  The  structure  of 
flame  was  illustrated  by  tliat  of  an  ordinary  candle,  in  which  there  are  several 
zones.  Immediately  round  the  wick  there  is  vapour  of  paraflin,  wax,  or  what- 
ever material  the  candle  is  comjiosed  of ;  then  comes  a  zone  where  the  hydrogen 
oxidises  to  vapour  of  water ;  then  follows  a  zone  where  either  the  carbon  turned 
out  from  the  hydrogen  flame  or  a  hydrocarbon  containing  more  carbon  than  the 
original  compound  is  burned.  There  we  have  a  high  temperature.  Outside  of 
all  the  carbonic  oxide  which  has  been  formed  oxidises  to  carbonic  acid.  In 
this  outside  zone,  where  we  have  excess  of  oxygen  and  a  high  temperature,  a 
piece  of  copper  becomes  covered  with  oxide,  which  is  reiluced  again  to  bright 
copper  when  brought  into  the  next  inner  zone.  The  action  of  the  blowpipe  is 
to  intensify  the  heat,  which  it  does  by  reducing  the  size  of  the  flame.  Tlie 
same  amount  of  combustion  going  on  in  a  smaller  area  the  heat  in  that  area  is 
intensified.  The  first  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  blowpipe  was  to  fuse  the 
broken  end  of  a  piece  of  glass  rod  into  a  rounded  form  for  use  as  a  stirring  rod. 
Another  piece  was  then  more  strongly  heated,  and  tlie  end  .brought  down  on  to 
a  hard,  smooth  surface,  so  as  to  spread  it  out  into  the  form  of  a  crusher  as  well 
as  stirrer.  Next,  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  was  bent  into  various  fonns  suitable 
for  wash  bottles,  &c.  It  was  explained  that  for  tliis  purpose  notliing  is  so  good 
as  the  luminous  flame  of  an  ordinary  fishtail  or  batswing  burner,  as  a  long 
flame,  and  not  too  much  heat,  is  required.  Tlie  tube  should  be  rotated  all  the 
time  iu  the  flame  until  the  operator  feels  that  it  has  become  soft  enough  to 
bend.  A  pressure  gauge  for  gas  was  improvised,  and  the  utility  pointed  out 
of  being  able  to  ascertain  and  regulate  the  pressure  to  any  required  degree 
when  working  photographic  processes  by  gaslight.  Flash  lamps  of  two  patterns, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hastings,  were  next  m.inufactured  by  bending  and  welding 
tubes.  Pipettes  were  then  made,  and  it  was  explained  that  tlie  tute  must  be 
held  iu  the  flame  till  it  thickened  before  being  drawn  out,  otherwise  it  would 
be  much  too  thin  in  the  narrow  part.  Test  tubes  were  then  rapidly  manu- 
factured, and  this  was  followed  by  showing  how  tubes  were  sealed  when  filled 
with  any  substiince,  liquid  or  solid,  which  it  might  be  desired  to  preserve.  For 
welding  tubes  of  different  diameters,  the  ends  were  first  thinned  out,  then  they 
were  fused  together,  and  finally,  stopping  up  the  end  of  one  tube  and  blowing 
in  the  other,  a  neat  finish  was  imparted  to  the  joint.  T-P'cces  were  made  in  a 
somewhat  similar  way.  Small  measuring  glasses  were  made  by  first  sealing  the 
end  of  a  piece  of  tube  and  then  forming  it  into  a  foot  by  softening  and  pressing 
on  to  a  hard  substance,  as  had  been  done  in  making  the  crusher.  It  was  ex- 
plained that  here  a  difficulty  arose  from  the  want  of  an  annealing  oven,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  foot,  if  the  article  were  suddenly  cooled,  might  fly 
at  any  time.  The  difficulty  was  met  by  wrapping  a  ball  of  cotton  wool  round 
tlie  foot  as  soon  as  it  was  removed  from  the  flame.  Tlie  wool  charred  all 
through  but  did  not  blaze,  owing  to  there  Iieing  no  air  at  the  contact  with  the 
hot  glass,  and  the  cooling  was  made  so  gradual  that  the  article  might  be  used 
with  safety.  The  next  and  last  articles  made  were  what  the  demonstrator  con- 
sidered of  the  most  importance  to  photographers.  They  were  specific  gravity 
bulbs,  made  by  blowing  small  bulbs  and  drawing  out  the  necks  very  fine. 
These,  being  filled  with  coloured  liquids  untU  they  just  flo.ated  in  liquids  of 
the  required  specific  gravity,  were  sealed,  and,  if  necessary,  the  weight  finally 
adjusted  by  rubbing  down  the  end  of  the  stem  with  emery.  Their  use,  par- 
ticularly for  ammonia,  was  pointed  ont.  The  bottle  of  ammonia  was  con- 
tinu.ally  losing  strength  as  tiio  quantity  was  reduced  by  use.  If  a  specific 
giavity  bulb  is  made  that  just  floats  in  the  ten  per  cent.,  or  whatever  strength  of 
solution  is  employed  by  the  photographer,  it  is  only  nccesstiry  to  .add  a  little 
of  the  strong  solution  as  supplied  by  the  chemist  whenever  the  bulb  was  found 
to  sink,  and  the  operator  will  know  the  strength  of  what  he  is  using  instead  of 
being  in  the  dark  m  that  respect. 
Mr.  Birt  Acres  was  elected  a  member. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 
February  27,— Mr.  T.  Charters  White  occupied  the  chair. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Pattkrsos  read  a  paper  on  Photography  as  applied  to  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  _  The  lecturer  began  by  stating  the  qualities  which  he  considered 
indispensable  in  a  good  medical  photographer.  He  then  gave  a  short  resumi  of 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  subject ;  and,  going  on  to  its  present  develop- 
ment, he  gave  the  three  great  directions  in  which  it  was  used,  viz. : — (1)  As  an 
investigator,  (2)  as  a  recorfler,  (3)  as  a  demonstratca-,  giving  many  examples. 
He  then  considered  it  under  its  various  medical  departments,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides.  He  said  that  before  a  general  audience  it  would  be  absurd  to 
go  into  the  photographic  details  of  manipulation,  but  he  would  like  to  lay  great 
stress  ujion  two  points— isochromatic  plates  and  the  magnesium  Hash  lamp, 
Ixith  of  which  he  found  almost  indispensable.  He  impressed  on  the  audience, 
moreover,  the  important  aid  they  coiUd  render  to  the  medical  photographer  by 
influencing  hospital  authorities  to  give  proper  facilities  for  medical  applications 
of  iihotography.  The  paper  concluded  by  a  short  notice  of  the  way  in  which 
this  work  was  now  gaining  ground. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Messrs.  Pringle,  Elder,  Cooper,  Andreae, 
Dr.  Massey,  anil  the  Chairman  took  part. 

Thursday,  March  13,  will  be  a  lantern  evening.    Meeting  at  eight  p.m. 


WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Fkbrcary  28,— Mr.  G.  F.  Blackmore  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Roe  was^elected  a  member. 

Mr.  C'HARLE3  Dixon  read  a  paper  on  IloUarul  Ilnitse.  The  paper  was  pre- 
faced by  a  short  description  of  the  process  employed  in  the  production  of  tho 
slides.  They  were,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  on  chloride  drv  plates,  all  pro- 
duced by  the  wet  collodion  process  by  reduction  in  the  camera  from  9x7" 
negatives,  which  also  owed  their  origin  to  the  same  method  of  production.  In. 
the  case  of  some  of  the  interiors  exposures  of  two  hours  had  been  given  the 
plates  being  backed  with  wet  blotting  pajier  to  keep  the  films  moist.  'The 
lecturer  traced  the  history  of  the  house  from  the  time  it  first  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Holland  family,  in  1600,  down  to  the  present  time,  illus- 
trating his  remarks  with  a  large  number  of  interior  and  exterior  views  of  the- 
house  and  of  the  park  and  grounds. 

Mr.  Wilson  presented  the  Society  with  a  number  of  photographic  works  of 
reference  as  a  nucleus  for  the  formation  of  the  Society  library. 

The  next  ordinary  meeting  will  be  held  on  March  U,  when  Mr.  H.  Selby- 
will  read  a  paper  on  Stripping  Films. 

• 

HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
February  28. — This  being  the  monthly  lantern  night,  a  good  number  of 
members  and  friends  assembled  to  see  the  Illustrated  Boston  slides,  which 
were  much  appreciated.  

March  1.— The  Club  held  their  annual  Cinderella  dance  and  exhibition  of 
pictures  and  lantern  slides  at  Anderton's  Hotel.  A1)0uk  one  hundred  "fair 
ladies  and  brave  men  "  sujiported  the  Club,  and  danced  through  a  programme 
of  fourteen  dances  with  pleasure  to  themselves  and  satisfaction  to  the  lookers- 
on.  At  h.ilf-past  nine  the  following  prize-winners  were  announced  : — Class  3,. 
"Whole-plate  and  over:"  1st,  Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards:  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Brocas  • 
3rd,  Mr.  F.  T.  Cobb.  Class  2,  "  Half-plate  and  under  : "  1st,  Mr.  H.  Beckford ; 
2nd,  Mr.  R.  Luxton ;  3rd,  Mr.  N.  Baker.  Class  3,  "Lantern  slides:"  Ist, 
Mr.  H.  Beckford  ;  2nd,  Mr.  E.  H.  Bayston  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Chang.  Class  4,  "  Best 
set  of  six  pictures  by  a  lady  member  :"  Mrs.  J.  E.  Smith. 

A  large  number  of  prints  by  members,  including  some  fine  enlargements  by- 
Messrs.  Fry,  M.arion,  &c.,  were  tiistefuUy  arranged  round  the  room,  and  were 
insjwcted  with  much  pleasure  by  the  visitors  during  the  intervals  between  th» 
dances.  Several  flash-light  pictures  were  taken  dui-ing  the  evening  by  Messrs. 
Chang,  Cobb,  and  Bayston. 

Shortly  after  midnight  about  thirty-five  members  jiroceeded  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dear  (two  of  our  most  enthusiastic  members),  who  had  kindly 
invited  them  to  supper.  While  justice  was  being  done  to  the  most  recherche 
repast  provided  a  flash-light  picture  was  taken  and  a  print  from  the  same  passed 
round  before  the  conclusion  of  the  meal ;  after  whicli  a  move  was  made  for  the 
drawing  room,  where  music,  songs,  and  recitations  kept  the  company  well 
amiiseil  till  an  early  hour.  After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dear  for 
their  kindness,  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  was  sung,  and  the  members  departed  for- 
their  homes,  which  were  not  reached  in  many  instances  tUI  dawn. 

NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
February  24.— Mr.  G.  Davison  delivered  a  lecture  upon  Pictures  by  Photo- 
graphy,  illustr.ating  it  by  about  one  hundred  photographs  taken  by  himself. 
After  speaking  of  the  advances  that  photography  had  made  and  the  restrictions 
it  imposed,  he  proceeded  to  review  what  are  generally  considered  the  rules  of 
art,  and  remarked  that  exceptions  to  these  were  almost  as  niucli  the  practice  as 
not  among  the  best  photographers,  and  instanced  Mr.  Robinson  and  others  who 
had  taken  some  of  their  best  pictures  with  the  sun  in  front  of  the  camera,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  one  of  the  known  rules.  Again,  another  rule  was  that 
the  horizon  line  should  not  be  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  This  and  many 
other  rules  he  referred  to,  and  had  one  or  more  pictures  to  prove  that  they 
might  sometimes  be  departed  from,  and  advised  that  the  simplest  subjects  be 
chosen,  namely,  those  with  as  little  in  them  as  possible,  so  that  the  interest 
might  be  centred  upon  the  principal  feature,  and  to  endeavour  to  introduce 
originality  and  boldness  into  their  pictures.  He  then  referred  to  the  faults  to 
be  avoidetl  and  merits  to  be  sought,  giving  force  to  his  words  by  a  photograph 
showing  that  particular  feature.  Tlie  whole  lecture  was  given  in  such  .an  in- 
teresting manner,  and  was  of  such  a  practical  nature,  that  few  could  go  away 
without  having  learned  something. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Davison  concluded  the  evening.  Mr.  Stewart 
suggested  that  it  would  be  as  well  to  couple  with  it  an  invitation  back. 

Mond.ay,  March  10,— Members'  lantern  night.  Visitors  invited.  Ladies  ad- 
mitted. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 
February  7. — Annual  meeting. — The  President  in  the  chau-. 

It  was  proposed  and  carried  that  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Council 
be  re-elected.  Mr.  H.  A.  Hutchinson's  name  was  added  to  the  Council.  The 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  (Mr.  F.  B.  Bond)  was  also  re-elected. 


DARLINGTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  third  annual  conversazione  and  exhibition  of  the  above  Society  was  held 
in  the  Mechanics'  Hall  on  Friday,  the  21st  inst.  The  gathering  numljcredi 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  and  friends.  The  hall  was  pleasingly 
decorated  with  drapings  of  art  muslin,  plants,  &c. ;  and  a  string  baud,  con-- 
ducted  by  Mr.  G.  N  ewby  Watson,  enlivened  the  proceedings. 

The  photograiihs  sent  in  for  competition,  both  artistically  and  technically, . 
showed  gi'eat  merit.  There  were  also  on  view  a  number  of  very  fine  enlarge- 
ments, being  prizes  won  by  members  in  previous  years. 

After  a  short  speech  of  welcome  from  the  President  (Mr.  E.  Ensor,  B.A.),  a 
number  of  excellent  lantern  slides,  made  by  the  members,  were  tlirowu  on  the< 
screen  by  means  of  a  laatem. 
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The  lUt  of  tnnl*,  which  w«i  rvd  bj  the  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  W.  Garritttf 
Brewu),  wu  u  foUom :— For  the  bat  bama  of  aix  iibotonapbi :  Ut,  Mr.  E, 
baor ;  Sad,  Mr.  T.  Hewlett.  The  Awtattar  J'hotofrapkett  bronxa  medal,  for 
tb*  beat  aiagle  pict>ire  in  the  exhibition,  waa  alio  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  Howlett. 
For  tlM beat  aix  lantern  slides:  lit.  Bar.  C.  O.  Darij;  2Dd,  Mr.  P.  J.  Cooper. 

BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIKTY. 
fnntUABT  SS. — Annoal  meetinfL — Mr.  W.  Pumphrey  (PreaUent)  in  the  chair. 

Maaan.  Baldwin,  CloaUar,  Christopher  Morria,  Charics  Terry,  and  W.  ii. 
WiDdiia  wmt  alectad  mamben. 

Tlw  Tlaaanm'i  balaaea  abeet  waa  prodaoad ;  it  showeil  a  balance  in  faroor 
oTtbe  SoeictT,  aad  in  all  reapecta  waa  a  moat  aatisfactonr  one. 

The  Bos.  SacBRABT  asd  TBiASinuw  (Mr.  W.  MiiUiletou  Ashman)  read  a 
cafdUljr  praparad  and  axbaastiTa  laport  of  tka  Society's  proceedings. 

The  Cbaiuuv,  is  Boriac  tka  xloptloa  af  tba  aeoooot,  said  tba  Sodaty  had 
caaaa  to  ba  vary  wall  tianad.  Tba  affaaipd  axpanaaa  woold  act  hava  to  ba 
■aooiad  again :  part  waa  nat  OBt  of  tka  laoaaM  aad  ttia  laat  by  a  loan  fhMa 
oOean  of  the  Sociay.  Be  tho^ht  tbar  woaU  aoeapt  tba  ■aaadal  atatamaat 
aa  bafaig  tborengUy  soond.  Tba  riport  apaaka  for  Itadf,  hot  the  laat  pai»> 
giapk,  aiblag  aadi  mamber  to  indaea  a  Mead  to  Join,  ba  daaind  to  lay 
aanharia  apea. 

HfTramMGi 

Tba  alaetioa  of 
the  paat  year  wara  aaaataaoaalr 
Pompbrey.  —  Viet-Prttidtrnt :  Mr.  Analia  J.'King.— CtaMiittae .-  Mi 


tba  aotiML  vhkb  waa  carriad. 
wouawlaa  witb,  and  all  who  aerrad  daring 
•    ■  '  m  Miaw.—PrtndaU:  Mr.  W. 


PbUip 

Walter 

Mr.  W.  MidiUctoo  *•'""*".  18,  Bmaa- 


Bnhaiii,  Frieae  Oncna,  Aonstaa  F.  ftnm,  (Uotf  V.  ftytnU,  and  Walter 
KtL— //ais.  awiataiy  mad  Trauiwar 
wiek-atnal,  Bktb. 
Mr.  OBBon  faad  a 


pa«alUl     Both  tba 


r  aatitlad  Plutagrtfkjf  ■«  n*  Agt  ^  itottmaU  [sea 

at  aad  tzaaipiaa  shown  ware  reganlad  witb 

inaieh  ia( 

Tka  BMaWTABT  ezbibitcd  on*  of  tka  "OgtUaa"  dataetiva  caoMraa.  aad  ai< 
pUaad  tka  daUila  of  workia(  iL    Tka  aaatawa  aad  ai^dldty  of  this  fautra- 


TworkinciL 
meat  w«f«  miaailrnl  apoa.    It  ia  too  wail  kaowa  to  aaaddaalpUoa  beta. 

Tka  CHAnuus  thaa  txpUlaad  tka  watkad  tt  pmludag  pkoto  ■Iciatrapha. 
Ha  aihlMt^l  a  aooibar  of  iiiirtia—  aad  tka  ancataloa  aaad  to  pndaoa  the 


Tka  Iwiithn  peiata  iwoirina 
'"     ad,  U  wblck  Ma 


we^aalt  w<tk.abriaf  dls- 
Mlowad,  U  which  Maaan.  EnMrt  Pkataa,  Graa^  aad  tka  Saentary 
took  part. 

Mr.  Knni,  la  aoiiac  tkaaka  tar  tka  papaa,  apoka  of  tba  adraataaaa  «f  aaak 
a  paotaaa  for  oblalahn  iMiiiaiisal  laaonla  la  adcroscopy,  aad  tka  aroric  eoald 
Ik  doee  of  a  vtebr  araaiac.  Ha  alao  laftnad  to  tka  Biofa  ortaia  datanaiaa- 
tioaa  of  iatioawiini  to-day  tbaa  bafcn  pkotagispky  waa  aaployad  la  tbair 

VL    Sldaa  aad  particnlais  of 
tba  day  praTioaa. 


Tkafa  will  ba  a  laalafB 
iroeaaaskaaUbaiatba 


of  tka 


LIVBRPOOL  UKIVERSmr  COLLBOB  PHOTOOBAPHIC  SOaETY. 
Fuai-ABT  38,— Dr.  Koba  (tba  PnaUant)  la  tka  ebalr. 

Mr.  Pail  Lahq*  (osa  of  tba  Vloa-PnaidaaU  of  tba  Sodaty)  rea<l  a  nnpar  «■ 
iMKtim  Coawra*.  Tba  Tvioos  worki^  parta  of  a  dataeUva  or  band  caiaara 
wan  axphlaad  aad  akowB  OB  a  caaMfa  aada  by  Swiadaa  aad  Barii.  A  baad 
'uaan,  Mr.  Uap  said,  ahooU  ba  oaad  tor  Attblan  oletam  aaitabk  for 
!  latara  aUdaa  ar  Mlaiaauiiiila,  aad  tka  aoat  aaafoaiaat  aiaad  aoMra  for  tkia 
MeMtakiacaSxIiiibm.  Tka  koM,  wkiak  Ika  laetarar  aaid  waa  tka  aioat 
iropottaat  part,  akaoU  be  of  the  beat  qaallty,  of  madiam  foeaa,  aad  for  5x4 
wnk  a  balf-plota  laaa  aboolil  ba  oaad.  Tka  shutter  was  the  acst  port  to  be 
caoaidand,  aad  tka  Kon  rapidly  tUa  woriwd  tba  batter  waa  tba  ra«IL    As 

I  Iltonl  ofdlaaiy  (yallow  Uhal) ;  aad 


jBnb  plataa,  Mr.  Lowb  Md  ka  aad  tka 
ttg  dasiteparka  aflayad  w»  tka  waaM^  aada  oaa,  tka'pywgaUol  ba  added 
diy,  TUa  gava  a  awHak  aaathra,  aad  oaa  aot  Tary  aloa  to  look  at,  bat  ooa 
llriataplaa&dBtfiii^amS&yplatlaotypaa.  Tba  plataa  babaefcodwitk  rod 
mm,  aad  by  tUa  aaaaa  ka  avaUsd  {aaaapapar  ia  paddaf  tba  phioa,  aad 
alao  kept  Uapiataa  la  batter  coadmoo.^-  ^^ 

la  aaawar  to  a  ooaatka  firon  Or.  Koka,  Mr.  Lasoc  aaid  that  hyilnqniaoaa 
was  oaa  of  tkoaa  deraiopan  wbiek  gaaa  vary  n«tty-looki]«  aafrtivaa,  bat  that 
tb«aaBa«rtivaaaaIy|B«apaer|aMaL  fbraWMlaa  ia  tka  a«pth«  ka  oaad 
Pmsataa  bioa  ia  woEr.  Btrippiac  ■!■«  aad  Oaritatfa  tlnaMr.  I«aga  bad 
oaad,  bat  ba  bod  gltaa  tkam  np  lor  i^ho,  wbleb,  np  to  tba  pnaaat,  ba  aot 
baaBbaataafargMagaoadBtetaraa.  Tkabat  sntrfecU  are  sea  Tiawa :  a  boad 
caaan  does  aot  do  fartatariora,  aad  pielana  aboold  not  be  attempted  fkrxn  a 
mOTiiur  mBIl 

Altar  tba  papor  Mr.  Uaga  ozktbitad  aooM  My  of  bis  heat  sliilas  by  the  lime- 
Ugkt  laatara.  Sarcnl  Tiry  Ona  Bietana  of  hotbars  dirtng  from  raeka  aad 
boalih  nckU  taking  part  in  tka  Henair  boat  racaa,  aad  slldea  of  aoaaa  of  oar 
■Maofwar  ware  shown ;  alao  two  Ana  boar-IVost  scaaaa,  aad  auay  Ina  oload 
aSecta  taken  at  snnset  and  snariaa,  witb  nuay  otban. 

UVBRPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AS30CTATI05. 
Fnat-ABT  27,— The  Pn-Ment  (Hr.  Paol  Lai^l  occnpiwl  the  chair. 

The  rolIowiiK  i;  re  electerl  laadibns,   riz. :— Hasan.   Hngh  R. 

Joan,  M.A.,  Jolr  .  a    F.  TlUooley,  Orolfrey  Catbar,  William 

Rock,    \rm.,  aail   \Vijiinni  j.    HelL 

Th«  I'RE-itDiirT  annoanead  that  letten  of  nrigaation  liad  been  recairad  ihim 
Mesara.  J.  tl.  Day  aad  G.  H.  Ratter,  aa  amban  of  the  Conndl,  aad  Itom 
Mr.  Walter  Hagbas,  tba  Hon.  Seuataty.  The  racancles  tbns  caoaed  in  tba 
IbaaBtl**  of  tka  AsKxilatioB  had  baaa  flUad  np  aa  follows,  tIz.:— Mr.  W.  P. 
ChrhWaa.  «<m  Jfr.  J.  H.  Day ;  Mr.  T.  R  Satton.  n«  Mr.  O.  B.  Rotter; 
Mr.  W.  VM^m,  xict  Mr.  E.  M.  Tnnatoll;  aad  that  Mr.  Edward  H.  Tonstall 
bad  baaa  OMMiated  Hon.  Secretary  in  the  ploaa  of  Mr.  WalUr  Uughea. 
_  Tba  IM  aflka  aamban  of  the  aertral  SaMJemmittecs  for  tba  yaor  1890  werr 


The  attention  of  members  was  drawn  to  the  extra  meeting  to  be  held  at  the- 
City  Hall,  Eberle-street,  on  ThurmUy,  March  20,  for  which  evening  a  concert 
waa  being  arranged  by  Meoars.  A.  J.  Cleaver  ami  F.  K,  Ulazebrook  to  form  the 
first  part  of  the  programme,  and  alter  which  the  President  would  conclude  witb 
his  illnstnted  lecture  on  yorway — the  first  time  it  would  be  exhibited  before  a 
Urarpool  andience. 

The  PitsaiDKirr  also  annonnoed  that  the  Council  had  arranged  for  a  series  of 
practical  demonstrations  in  photograph}-  for  the  special  benefit  of  beginners,  to 
be  given  in  the  Club  rooms,  3,  Lord-street,  fortnightly.  Ou  Wednesday,  March  P, 
at  naif-post  six,  p.m. ;  sabjwt.  Cameras  ami  Lentes;  demonstrator,  Mr.  W. 
Tomkinson.  The  second  of  the  svries  to  follow  on  March  19 ;  subject,  Focussing 
ami  Kxponug:  demonstrator,  Mr.  J.  L.  MackrelL 

The  Conndl  had  also  arranged  to  exhibit  the  pictures  (sixty  in  number, 
IS  X 12)  of  Mr.  H.  Tolley,  th*  gold  medallist,  of  Nottingham  ;  these  woald  be 
on  exhibition  for  a  abort  poriod  in  the  Club  rooms. 

It  waa  hoped  tbey  woold  prove  an  attraction,  as  through  the  exhibition  of 
Mr.  H.  P.  Robinaon'a  aariea  thirteen  new  meinlivni  hail  been  induced  to  join 
the  Aaaodatioa. 

It  waa  aanooncad  that  tba  axnenses  of  the  lantern  exhibition  of  the  "  Photo- 
gnpby  Competition  Slides  "  beld  in  the  Public  Sale  Koom  hail  been  covered. 

Mr.  BiSJ.vMjK  T.  Satcb  then  snbmitted  a  most  ingenioos  hand  camera  made 
at  a  very  trilUog  cost,  and  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the  amateur  photo- 
grapher.       • 

Other  buaiaaaa  boiag  coododad,  the  general  public  gained  admittance,  aid. 
Hr.  D.  l<ewla  gava  bis  popar  on  A  t'ortnujKt  in  the  Setherlanda  with  a  Camera, 
followed  at  eight  o'cloefc  b^  Mr.  W.  P.  Chrintian,  with  Moor  and  Don,  or 
Stmlie*  in  Algeria  and  ^)un.     Both  lectures  were  illustrated  with  Messrs. 
Archer's  oxyhydrogoa  laatoiB. 

Tba  Manebaatar  laBtom  oooipatition  slides  lent  to  the  Aasociation  ware  then 
exhiUtod.  Tbcaa  alidea  wora  Jodged  by  the  LiTerpool  Society  some  weeks  ago 
at  the  re<|aeat  of  the  Manebaatar  workan,  bat  had  to  ba  latumad  immediately 
for  exhibition  at  their  own  ( 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
Fbbbcabt  5,— Tba  Preaideat  (Mr.  Frederick  Graff)  in  the  chair. 

Tka  Saentary  aaaooaoad  that  an  International  Photographic  Exhibition 
would  ba  beld  at  Naweaatla-on.Tyne,  Kngland,  ftoni  April  23  to  May  3,  and 
expressed  tba  hope  that  memben  would  show  their  appreciation  of  this  fkct  by 
sawllng  a  goodly  Bomber  of  One  azhibits. 

A  piuMr  waa  nad  by  Dr.  Cbarlaa  L.  Mitchell  on  Ihe  SUtrr  Prtnlina  Bath. 

Mr.  Bbowbb  aaid  uat  la  llataatng  to  the  very  iatereating  i>ai>er,  his  mind 
rarartad  to  many  yoan  ago,  wban  ha  had  a  great  deal  ft  trouble  with  the  di&- 
coloaration  of  the  silver  both,  and  he  mentioniyl  one  iioint  that  occarre<l  to  him. 
He  hod  found,  after  many  triala,  a  process  of  prejuiring  the  silver  bath  wliiolt 
obriated  all  difflcnity  finm  lUaoolontioo.  He  ha<l  been  using  it  since  1863, 
and  it  waa  yet  aa  clear  aa  eryatoL  It  waa  made  originally  of  aeventy  grains  of 
aitnta  of  aalnr  to  each  ooaoa  of  water.  To  every  auaii  of  sUver  solution,  a 
half  oonce  of  eoacoatrated  ammonia  was  adde<l,  which,  of  course,  made  a  pre- 
cipitata  that  waa  cleared  np  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  ammonia ;  then  an 
ooaoa  of  aloobot  waa  addad  to  a  quart  of  silver  solution.  It  seamed  odd  to  nut 
la  oo  maeb  orgaaio  aiattar  aa  an  ounce  of  alcohol,  but  the  bath  never  dis- 
coiooiad. 

Dr.  MncHBix  referred  to  a  prooaaa  ha  ha<l  trie<I  in  treating  a  bath  that  had 
baoome  disoolourol.  and  in  wuich  he  oaad  a  solution  of  caustic  potassium. 
Wanatb  bad  cansad  aa  ezploaion. 

Dr.  Wallaci,  aa  aa  old  popil  of  Mr.  Browne,  said  he  had  worked  on  the 
aame  idea  as  Mr.  Browne  daaenbed,  making  a  slight  departure.  He  had  used 
aiztr  grains,  aflerwarda  radaead  to  fifty,  increasing  the  alcohol  to  ten  per  cent. 
of  tna  total  balk,  and  making  an  ailifitlon  of  alum  as  raoommended  by  Mr. 
Aatbony,  of  New  York.  It  hail  never  diacoloumi  UBless  exposed  to  light 
Immadiatdy  after  paper  had  been  floated  upon  it  The  solution  waa  always  in 
onlar. 

In  reply  to  a  aaeatloo  of  Dr.  Mitchell,  oa  to  the  eranoration  of  the  alcohol, 
Hr.  Wallacb  aaid  tbot  wbaa  tba  bulk  became  reduced,  alcohol  waa  added. 

Mr.  McOdlux  azkibilad  aad  daactibad  Deoondnn's  pbotometer. 

Ur.  PASOOAar  ralatod  an  azporionoa  in  making  Untem  slides.  Daring  warm 
aMothar  ke  hod  baaa  quite  anooaaafnl,  but  on  the  coming  of  cold  weather  be. 
fmimt  -ft  Ms  impossible  to  get  anything  but  a  doll  green  tone  or  black-grey 
without  any  life  to  the  sliiie.  Upon  invaatigation,  ha  found  this  waa  due  to- 
the  tcmiierature ;  by  warming  tba  ileveloper  a  little,  ba  increaaed  the  warmth 
of  tone.  If  the  developing  solution  was  below  sixty  degrees,  the  results  ware 
bad  ;  but  at  aixty  to  sixty-Bve,  satisfactory  results  were  obtained. 

Mr.  PABCOAar  paased  aronnd  elides,  and  asked  tiie  natun  of  the  deposit  on 
the  oorer  ^aaa.  Tba  aky  of  tba  alida  waa  covered  with  a  crystalline  deposit 
The  aUdaa  wen  Btade  by  Mr.  Ran  two  yean  ago  by  the  wet  proceas,  ami  were 
mooatad  in  the  osoal  way.    They  wen  stored  in  a  pine  box  without  bein^ 


oaparated. 
Mr.  COAI 


[r.  COATKS  said  this  occmrad  in  ten  per  cent  of  slides,  and  would  all  rulr- 
off.     It  waa  in  the  corarii^  ^aaa. 

Mr.  Rau  had  a  box  of  aUius  made  one  and  a  half  or  two  yean  ago,  and  oa 
opaning  the  paateboard  box  in  which  they  wera,  he  found  tnem  covered  with 
tba  aama  sort  of  deposit    Tliey  hod  been  maile  on  a  fine  quality  of  French 


Mr.  Bell  said  that  the  cover  glasses  of  Dsguerreotypes  were  affected  in  a 
simiUr  maimer.  The  mercury  with  which  the  pictures  were  developed,  ha 
thought,  aftarwards  evaporatad  and  formed  the  deposit  If  mercury  had  been 
used  In  any  form  on  the  alidea,  thia  would  perhaps  account  for  it 

Mr.  Rau  said  merenry  had  not  been  usoL 

Mr.  StTPLBl  thought  the  deposit  might  lie  organic,  and  come  from  the  gum  or 
pasta  around  the  edgea.  • 

Mr.  Pabooast  thought  it  must  be  in  the  sulisequent  treatment  of  the  slide 
aft#r  daralopment 

Mr,  Cabbctt  thought  the  remoly  woidd  be  to  coat  the  slide  itself  with 
collorlion,  and  the  gUM  tO(^  befora  putting  them  tojcther.  The  moisture  that 
gets  between  the  pUtea  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  trouble,  he  thought. 
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Mr.  Wallace  anked  if  oil  or  glycerine  would  not  answer  the  same  purpose  as 
collodion. 

Mr.  C'AiinuTT  saiil  lie  woulil  not.  advise  tlie  use  of  glycerine,  as  it  nii(,'ht  get 
into  gloliules.  He  thought  tliat  the  chemical  composition  of  tlie  glass  niiglit 
have  something  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  EAiti.F.  askeil  what  would  be  the  effect  of  using  Canada  lialsam  between 
the  glasses,  as  it  hardened  and  made  a  good  medium  for  light  to  pass  through. 

Mr.  ('AitBiTT  thought  that  would  be  a  preventive. 

Mr.  Bki.i,  said  balsam  would  necessitate  the  use  of  plate  glass. 
•   Mr.  CoATKR  found  as  lenses  grew  old  they  sjilit  apart,  eitlier  liy  the  balsam 
drying  and  becoming  too  thin  to  till  the  space,  or  by  some  warping  action— 
perhaps  the  contraction  of  the  gl.iss — reciuiriiig  them  to  be  taken  apart  and  re- 
ualsanied.    This  would  ruin  the  lantern  slide. 

Mr.  PaNcoast  mentioned  in  that  counexion  that  lenses  in  India  were  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  the  fungous  growtli,  and  only  remained  in  condition  a 
few  years — due  to  the  damp  weather  between  December  and  April.  It  was  a 
matter  of  heat  and  moisture. 

Mr.  Sui'LEE  thouglit  it  might  be  organic. 

Mr.  C'HEY.NEY  tliought  that  one  of  tlie  slides  showed  decidedly  inorganic 
matter  that  had  taken  the  form  of  crystallisation. 

Dr.  MiTCHHi.L  saiil  an  article  in  a  photographic  p.apcr  he  had  read  ascribed  it 
to  chemical  action,  the  glass  being  actually  etched. 

Dr.  Mitchell  referred  to  an  article  by  Captain  Abney  in  one  of  the  recent 
journals,  in  which  he  stated  tliat  on  trying  a  colour  screen  tinted  with  turmeric 
on  some  mountain  views  in  Switzerland,  in  connexion  with  ordinary  plates,  he 
found  no  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  sci-eeu.  On  repeating  tlie  eiperiment 
with  a  screen  coloured  with  auriiie,  however,  and  increasing  tlie  exposure  thirty 
times,  very  satisfactory  results  were  olitained. 

Mr.  Bell  thought  turmeric  was  ad.apted  to  the  work  with  orthochromatic 
plates,  and  was  as  good  as  anything. 

Mr.  Cahbvtt  said  aiirine  was  very  much  better  under  certain  circumstances 
where  the  colour  must  be  held  down  while  exposing  for  greens  or  browns,  or 
reddi.sh  browns.     A  very  strong  colour  could  not  be  got  from  turmeric. 

Mr.  McCoLi.iN  had  had  occasion  to  copy  a  painting,  and  had  made  a  colour 
screen,  using  it  in  place  of  a  stop.  He  had  used  picric  acid.  The  stop  itself 
was  made  of  thin  glass. 

Mr.  Carbi'tt  said  that  while  taking  some  views  during  a  visit  to  the  Lotus 
Club  Gardens,  at  Bordeiitown,  he  became  convinced  that  the  proper  place  for 
the  colour  screen  was  between  the  lenses. 

Mr.  Bell  spoke  of  his  experience  in  orthochromatic  photography.  He  com- 
menced by  putting  the  colour  glass  in  the  diaphragm  slot,  taking  tliiii  mica  and 
coating  it  with  collodion.  He  had  found  no  material  difference  when  jiuttiiig 
in  either  at  the  front  or  back,  but  thought  i^t  much  more  convenient  to  put  it  in 
the  back. 

Mr.  Pancoast  asked  whether  in  using  the  back  combination  of  a  Ross  port- 
able symmetrical  lens  as  a  single  lens  the  stop  was  in  the  right  position.  A 
vvTiter  in  one  of  the  recent  journals  had  .said  that  in  using  a  lens  in  this  manner 
the  stop  should  l)e  moved  forward,  so  as  to  be  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  in  front  of  the  glass.  In  the  portable  symmetrical  lens,  if 
the  stop  was  changed  to  this  position,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  light  would  only 
be  admitted  to  the  plate  in  almost  parallel  rays,  so  that  only  three  or  four  inches 
square  would  be  covered. 

Mr.  Redkield  mentioned  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Bullock  had  used  qnite  extensively 
a  six-inch  Ross  ]iortai)Ie  lens  as  a  single  lens  on  a  6J  x  S-^  jilate,  and  had  made 
some  of  his  finest  landscape  work  in  tliis  manner. 

Mr.  Carbutt  suggested  the  use  of  an  .idapter  to  change  the  position  of  the 
stop  about  half  an  iiioh  forward. 


©orrejSpottiynice. 

ONE-HUNDEEDTH  OF  AN  INCH. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — It  is  useful  and  practical  information  to  your  general  readers  to 
know :—(!.)  That  at  a  distance  of  seventeen  inches  from  the  eye  a  circle 
of  out-of-focus  confusion,  measuring  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  subtends  an  angle  of  two  minutes  of  a  degree,  and  under  these 
conditions  is  in  appearance  sufficiently  small  to  be  considered,  topo- 
graphically, a  point ;  a  series  of  such  points  and  those  of  a  lesser 
<iiameter  in  a  photograph  making  a  so-called  sharp  picture. 

(2.)  That  for  vision  at  this  distance,  tables  have  been  constructed  and 
published  that  give  the  nearest  distance  of  the  foreground  to  be  chosen 
and  focnssed  for,  beyond  which  the  above  conditions  are  maintained. 

(3.)  That  the  intelligent  use  of  such  tables,  under  other  than  the  above 
conditions,  has  been  fully  explained  in  my  first  letter  on  this  subject. 

It  is  my  desire  and  intention  that  your  general  readers  may  benefit  by 
the  space  occupied  by  my  letters  in  your  columns.  I  have  no  time  to 
■waste  on  icorri«.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  Thos.  E.  Dalljieyeb. 

25,  Ncwman-ftreet,  Oxford-street,  W. 

[Our  friends  Iiaving  now  had  this  question  so  thoroughly  ventilated, 
we  propose  that  it  he  allowed  to  drop.— Ed.] 


STEREOSCOPIC  VISION. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sir,    I  am  very  unwilling,  as  I  have  before  explained  in  your  columns, 
to  pose  as  one  understanding  the  stereoscope.    Mr.  Pringle  some  time 


ago  told  me  I  did  not  know  much  abont  it,  and  I  believe  I  admitted  the 
impeachment,  at  least  I  hope  I  did.  I  have,  however,  for  some  years 
tried  to  understand  something  of  its  principles,  and  in  the  interest  of 
others  who,  like  myself,  may  have  been  misled  by  text-books,  I  write  to 
object  to  Mr.  Macdougald's  notions,  and  also  to  some  of  those  of  his  censor, 
Mr.  Andrew  Pringle.  Both  these  gentlemen  seem  to  err  in  the  same 
department  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  same  way.  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  neither  of  them  understands  that  there  is  a  converse  of  stereo- 
scopy,  namely,  pseudoscopy. 

How  is  it  that  in  nature  we  see  stcreoscopically  ?  Thus,  I  think : — We 
have  two  eyes,  separated  by  some  two  and  a  halt  inches.  Each  of  these 
eyes  forms  by  means  of  its  lens  an  image  of  the  object  looked  upon  ;  the 
two  images  are  unlike,  but  the  hrain  combiner  them,  and  our  sense  of  sight 
receives  a  single  impression,  but  an  impression  enabling  us  to  judge  of 
the  amount  of  solidity  or  rotundity  of  the  object  looked  upon,  and  of  its 
distance  from  us  and  from  other  objects.  The  two  latter  attributes  of  our 
vision  are  in  great  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  the  two  images  thrown 
upon  the  retime  are  to  a  certain  extent  unlike. 

Now  as  to  a  stereoscopic  "  slide."  This  consists  of  two  "  small"  photo- 
graphic pictures,  which,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Mr.  Pringle  sneered  at 
some  time  since  because  they  were  small.  Their  size,  however,  is  not 
altogether  a  matter  of  taste,  but  one  of  necessity,  dictated  by  the  distance 
apart  of  an  average  pair  of  eyes.  When  viewed  by  means  of  lenses  in  a 
stereoscope  these  pictures  are  magnified,  and  being  taken  usually  by  short- 
focus  lenses,  and  viewed  by  lenses  of  similarly  short  focus,  the  impression 
conveyed  to  the  brain,  so  far  as  size  is  concerned,  is  about  the  same  as 
the  natural  object  conveyed  to  the  brain'ofjthe  photographer,  and,  there- 
fore, the  combined  picture  looks  as  large  as  life.  The  stereoscopic  "slide" 
is  merely  a  card,  or  a  transparency,  on  which  are  two  of  these  small  pic- 
tures suitably  placed  (I  need  not  define  suitability  here),  and  as  we  hold 
one  of  these  slides  before  us,  we  have  the  picture  taken  by  the  left  eye  of 
the  camera  to  our  left,  and  the  one  taken  by  the  right  eye  of  the  camera 
to  our  right.  Now  for  the  moment  let  me  speak  of  both  Mr.  Macdougald 
and  Mr.  Pringle.  Mr.  M.  says  we  may  see  a  slide,  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, stcreoscopically  without  an  instrument,  and  to  do  this,  "  one  way 
is  to  cross  the  axis  of  vision  of  the  eyes,  so  that  the  right  eye  looks  at  the 
left  picture,  and  the  left  eye  at  the  right  picture.  .  .  .  The  other  method  is 
to  look  at  the  right  picture  with  the  right  eye,  and  the  left  in  like  manner 
with  the  left.  Some  people  can  do  this."  But  Mr.  M.  cannot.  To  this 
Mr.  Pringle  retorts  :  "  He  admits  he  cannot  do  it ;  still,  so  far  as  stereo- 
scopieity  goes,  in  which  his  soul  delights  "  (Mr.  P.  evidently  still  scorns  all 
things  stereoscopic),  "his  inability  is  no  loss,  for  there  is  no  stereoscopic 
vision  in  the  cnse." 

Now,  do  either  of  these  gentlemen  know  anything  about  it  ?  May  I  tell 
Mr.  M.  that  he  will  not  get  "  stereoscopicity  "  by  squinting  at  a  properly 
mounted  slide,  but  will  get  pseudoscopicity  ?  and  Mr.  P.  that  he  will  get 
absolute  stereoscopicity,  as  absolute  as  with  a  stereoscope,  if  he  direct  the 
vision  of  the  left  eye  to  the  left  picture,  and  that  of  the  right  eye  to  the 
right  picture?  The  muscles  of  my  eyes  are  very  obedient.  I  can  con- 
verge their  axes,  as  in  ordinary  vision,  or  I  can  make  their  axes  parallel, 
and  so  direct  my  left  to  the  left  picture  of  a  slide,  and  my  right  to  the 
right ;  or]  I  can  make  their  axes  cross,  as  described  by  Mr.  M.  With 
parallel  axes  I  have,  literally  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  all  th£  advantage 
of  a  stereoscope,  and  with  the  axes  crossed  I  get  the  pseudoscopic  result 
alluded  to  above ;  or  I  can  see  a  negative  stcreoscopically  (which  a  stereo- 
scope would  showpseudoscopically),  and  can,  of  course,  see  on  the  ground 
glass  of  the  camera  the  picture  as  in  a  stereoscope.  There  is  a  curious 
phenomenon  connected  with  these  two  kinds  of  vision  which  it  may  be 
worth  while  mentioning,  namely,  that  the  size  of  the  image  given  by  the 
two  methods  differs  very  considerably  ;  the  "  cross-eyed  "  one  reduces  it, 
the  "  parallel-eyed"  one  enlarges  it. 

Although  I  have  written  at  some  length  already,  may  I  just  say  a  few 
words  on  another  part  of  the  subject  on  which  these  two  gentlemen  do  not 
agree?  Mr.  Macdougald  says,  "a  true  perception  of  solidity  may  be  ob- 
tained by  looking  "(in  a  stereoscope)  "at  two  duplicate  pictures,"  and 
Mr.  Pringle  denies  it.  But  both  are  right,  and  both  are  wrong.  I  am  not 
sure,  but  I  think  that  Mr.  Pringle  once  pointed  out  that  by  shutting  one 
eye  you  can  see  a  photograph,  somewhat  stcreoscopically,  with  the  other, 
and  this  is  so.  But  when  two  like  pictures  are  combined  in  the  brain  (let 
us  never  forget  that  it  is  in  the  brain  only  they  are  combined,  not  in  the 
stereoscope)  a  considerable '  amount  of  apparent  solidity  is  the  result,  the 
two  pictures  being,  in  fact,  viewed  as  w^ith  one  eye ;  also,  on  account  of 
tlie  shadows  being  intensified,  by  this  manner  of  viewing  them,  without 
then-  transparency  being  diminished,  the  appearance  of  solidity  is  in- 
creased. But  it  is  quite  true  that  the  real  stereoscopic  effect  is  not,  and 
cannot,  be  produced  by  two  like  pictures,  and  the  whole  principle  of  the 
stereoscope  depends  on  their  being  unlike.  Abel  Heywoob,  jcn. 
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CELLULOID  AM)  ELECTBICITT. 
To  the  EonoB. 

Bn, — Uaj  I  add  to  th*  infomutioo  baaiing  opon  thia  point  the  tact 
that  a  gelatioe  bromide  plate  which,  in  the  making,  has  adhered  to  the 
diTing  ahell  hy  an  orerflow  of  emolaioa,  gives  off  a  bright  flash  when 
fovxably  remoTed? 

I  hMl  been  impreesed  with  the  fact  that  some  commercial  plates  with 
emnlaiaB  on  the  backs  were  more  liable  to  tot;  than  others  of  the  same 
make,  the  backs  of  which  wero  clean,  and  when  I  noticed  the  pheno- 
menoa  here  mentioned,  I  accepted  it  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the 
paealiaritjr. 

It  «aaid  be  interesting  to  examine  the  films  complained  of  for  eTidenoes 
ol  eaiDantition  to  a  mppo^ — I  am,  yoors,  &c..        Henut  E.  Bcbx, 

Praident,  Waltnti  (Literpool)  I'liotnijrafhic  Society. 

14,  Dmtr-nad,  OneU  Park,  AinUee,  ilarth  4,  1690. 


ETHOXO  VEBSrs  THE  XEW  LIMELIOHT. 
To  the  EorroB. 

Sib, — 1(7  thanks  ate  dne  to  IUt.  T.  F.  Hard wich  for  giring  so  fsTOorable 
a  repot  last  week  of  the  wockiag  o(  the  warm  bath  satorator.  SeTcral 
points  o<  his  letiar  seem  to  need  •  littli  comment  on  mjr  part,  not  by 
way  of  oppoaiticn,  but  to  lemova  naeMlrilltiea. 

With  lagaid  to  the  enaparison  beta— a  the  warm  satnrator  and  Dr. 
Branchtoa's  Tapovr  tank,  I  elaim  to  obtain  with  the  fonnar,  when  soffi- 
eieatty  baatad,  a  biaber  degree  of  aatmatiaa  of  gas  than  is  obtainable  with 
the  latter,  used  eokl. 

This  may  seem  an  unfair  position  to  take,  inasmoch  as  some  ether 
tanks  are  psutMaJ  with  a  Iwliim  iiiiinwiiiiil  in  the  form  of  a  projeeting 
«trip  d  eoppar,  the  tip  ol  wbidi  m  heated  hj  a  spirit  lamp.  No  donbt,  if 
the  tank  waa  wanned  to  the  boQiag  netet  of  the  fluid  used,  the  degree  of 
aatmatiea  would  be  greatly  iaereasaa.  Haoea  it  may  be  better  to  say  that 
the  wans  bath  snppUsa  a  ta/t  malhad  ol  heating  a  staffed  satnrator ; 
white  the  hwtini  arrangement  of  the  tank  is  not  so  sate,  bacanaa  there  is 
a  pnaaiWIHy  o(  the  liquid  boiling 


orat  into  the  tabes,  and  also  sending 


steam  into  tha  fM  haf, 
Tb«  act  ol  haatiof  a  stnffed  drained  tssscI  prodaees,  of  eoorss,  a  little 
■taam  oiTse 


thia  stsam  oriTse  tha  liquid  aw^  Itom  tha  sides  of  the  veassl,  and 
as  tbs  stoihig  prerenls  any  baa  aoraaaot  ol  tha  liquid,  it  ooUsets  in  ths 
centra  aa  a  OMomn.  Tha  eapiUaijatttaolieB  ol  tha  atnfing  being  insulB- 
dent  to  retain  all  this  fluid,  a  put  ol  it  ilisostiifa  to  Om  bottooi  of  the 
Teesal  and  forms  then  a  pool  of  Uanid,  whieh  hnmartiataly  risaa  again 
by  abaontiaBiDto  tha  wool  whso  tha  haal  is  withtews. 

If  tha  lowar  and  ol  tha  sataiator  wan  wanned  aa  saah  aa  tha  aides,  it 
is  obriooa  that  tha  liquid,  haTiag  DO  lUthar  pbes  ol  rataaa  tm  the  beat, 
mtMt  boil  nearly  ■•  it  wooU  do  ia  •■  —itnlliil  task.  To  pnvMrt  this 
boiling,  a  ooldTaaarrs  ehaabar  la  aupyMa*  ty  tha  simpla  darfaa  d  heating 
only  tha  vppv  half  of  tha  satorator.  Thia  eold  chamber  oontains  most 
ol  tha  UiniU  whan  tha  upper  Teasel  b  wanted,  and  protaeU  it  from  tlie 
beat  until  a  further  supply  el  fluid  is  Beaded  abora.  Thus  an  auiomatie 
adinataant  ol  Uouid  ia  carried  on  iatanaUy. 

wbsa  aompaitec  tha  wata  bath  and  Itaa's  aaturatois,  I  think  thqr  are 
equal  ia  point  of  aalaty  bom  aspioaian,  baaaMa  they  nrs  both  stuffed  with 
wooL  Ivaa's  vaaaai  aoataina  a  roll  el  fUanal.  with  a  strai^t  horixootal 
air  paaaags  throofh  tha  centre  ;  tha  warn  bath  holda  aa  much  looee  wool 
as  can  be  eoavaniently  packed  into  it ;  tha  air  paaaaga,  flTC-sixtaenths  of 
as  inch  in  diamaiar,  beiag  in  the  lonn  ol  a  worm  or  ooil  in  the  upper  half 
of  tha  Tertical  cyUader.  I  hara  porpeaaly  pradoc«l  maaT  ••  pope  "  when 
the  wann  Taasel,  and  have  aasn  tas  flash  go  right  thronsh  tha 
r,  bat  have  navar  had  a  *«aMl  rent  aaonder  or  sasn  any  damage 
Hanes  I  eonaider  [iriwlss  tabaa  iianiiisssij 

Tha  warm  bath  and  iTaa's  saturafor  are  equal  in  saturating  power  if 
both  ara  ussd  eold ;  but  whan  tha  aightlight  if  lit  in  the  former,  the 
saturation  ia  doubled  or  tnbied,  so  that  in  this  respect  it  is  much  superior 
to  ITaa's  pattern.  Thia  Ugh  power  of  saturation  renders  the  use  of 
oidinaiy  benaoUna,  and  aran  mat^rlatad  spirits,  practieable  with  the 
,^■5".  "**'.'*'"''''■'  •*  ■•»«'•  laatama ;  altbouah,  ol  couaa,  gasoline  (a 
light  bansdhne)  and  ether  are  beat  (or  diaaolTinglaatama. 

"Short  dicuiting "  can  only  happen  in  the  warm  bath  throagh  great 
di^laeanant  of  tha  wool — an  etent  wltieh  has  not  ueeuned  yet — and  eren 
than  thtfe  would  be  no  danger  of  exploakn,  tboai;h  there  might  be  a  pop. 
To  teat  if  the  stuffing  of  a  bath  satorator,  charged  with  gasoline,  is  m 
food  ordsr,  aU  that  is  nesded  is  to  blow  through  one  d  the  tubas— using 
a  long  rubber  pip»-«nd  to  light  tha  air  iaaniag  from  tha  other  nozate, 
vfasn  a  flame  thrse  feat  in  height  should  ba  pioeurable  without  using  the 
alglitUght.  If  the  flame  ia  smalt,  it  indieatas  either  short  droniting  or 
daflaiency  ol  fluid. 

There  ia  no  objection  to  the  use  of  pumice  tobea  with  gasoline ;  but  with 
the  bansoline  d  the  oil  shops,  it  eannd  be  used  nnleaa  it  is  fitted  to  the 
mixiag  chamber  d  the  jet.  When  t—tfltimt  ia  being  need,  there  ia  a 
saMD  aaaoont  d  condensation  in  tha  tnba  leading  from  tha  satorator  to 
tta  iat ;  and  a  pumice  chamber  hara  would  prerant  tha  coodensed  liquid 
mainc  back  into  the  satnrator. 

Bar.  T.  F.  Hardwich's  theory  of  the  mixing  chamber  of  a  jet  acting  as  a 
care  torTJkration  and  inequalities  in  the  flow  ol  gas  is  qoito  new  to  me, 
and  tbnwa  light  on  a  diOieult  subject ;  it  expUin*  certain  failures  which 
haTe  perplaiad  aa  wban  a^arimenting  irith  nipples  and  jets. 


There  seems  much  uncertainty  on  the  qaestion  as  to  which  flame  give» 
the  highest  actual  temperature.  The  bath  saturator  has  practically  in- 
troduced several  new  flames,  viz.,  those  obtained  by  burning  oxygen 
saturated  with  vapours  of  gasoline,  benxoline,  wood  naphtlia,  bisulpliide  of 
carbon,  benzole,  methyUted  spirits,  and  other  fluids.  If  briUiancy  of  lime- 
light is  a  fair  teat  of  temperature,  then  the  oxy-benzole  flame  is  king  oyer 
all,  while  oxy-benzoline  ia  the  heir-apparent. 

Condensation  d  fluid  in  the  tube  leading  from  the  satnrator  to  the  gas 
bag  never  occurs  when  oxygen  is  passing  through  the  vessel ;  and  if  a 
flexible  tube  of  five  feet  in  length  is  used,  no  vapour  or  fluid  can  get  into 
the  gas  bag  under  any  oironmsUnoes,  as  the  very  small  quantity  of  steam 
prodooed  is  completely  absorbed  by  the  rubber.— I  am,  yours,  *c., 

.-ItAcoait^-ruad,  Wtttim-tufer-Mare.  AuiajiT  W.  Scott. 

» 
FIBE  INSURANCE, 
To  the  Editob. 
•   ^-?:~^  **"•  JocB.'iAL  d  the  14th  nit.  a  letter  appeared,  signed  "  Lux," 
in  reapooaa  to  your  article  of  the  previous  week  upon  the  question  of 
insurance,  and  you   invited    photographers   to   state   their  grievances 
through  your  columns.     Well,  sir,  I  have  been  waiting  each  week  for 
some  further  discussion  upon  the  subject,  but  none  has  been  forth- 
coming ;  therefore,  in  order  that  some  slight  benefit  may  accrue  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  matter,  I  wiU  briefly  sUte  the  particulars  of 
my  own  caae. 

My  studio  is  built  d  wood,  upon  a  six-foot  stone  foundation,  and  is 
covered  with  galvanised  eotragated  iron  and  glass.  It  is  buUt  between 
two  houses,  one  d  which  is  separated  from  it  by  a  passage.  Injthe 
winter  I  use  a  paraffin  oU  stove— one  of  the  safest  possible.  I  only  keep 
a  small  stock  of  oil,  and  never  more  than  a  gallon  d  methylated  spirit — 
no  collodion  whatarar.  Yet  in  order  to  insure  my  pUoe  I  have  to  pay 
at  the  rate  of  ten  shillings  for  100/. !  This  charge  I  consider  to  be  very 
exoeesiTe,  as  in  tact  my  building  is  considerably  safer  than  any  ordinary 
dwelling  hoaae  or  shop.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  I  employ  no  young 
persona  d  either  sex  in  my  esublishment.  and  I  think  that  most  photo- 
gradiets  will  agree  with  aa  that  the  rate  for  studios  similar  to  mine 
ought  to  be  lowered  very  ecnaidarably.  I  may  remark  that  the  Company 
I  am  insured  with  is  a  very  well-known  and  old-esUbUshed  firm.— I  am, 
J""'"'  *«••  Hkbbert  WauroBD. 

TV  Prvmtnade  Studio,  Penrith,  Cumbertnntl,  3I(^h  8,  1890. 


PHOTOGRAPmC  SUB^'ET  OF  WABWICKSHIRE. 

To  the  EaiTOB. 

Si«,  —  So  many  applications  have  been  received  for  copies  ol   my 

pamphlet  on  Method*  o/  Conducting  a  ImcoI  I'hotographie   Survey  of 

Ifanncluhire  (methods  which  are  equally  applicable  to  other  districts), 

that  I  have  had  it  rsprintad,  and  eopias  can  be  obtained,  post  free,  price 

sixpence  aaah,  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Laaaoa,  ao.  Cannon-street,  Birmingham 

(Hon.Secretarv.  T<rr->:-~ham  Photographic  Sodety),  or  from  yours,  Ac,, 

.Sci>iK<  Lai'  ir.l  Seliool,  W.  Jebouk  IUbbisos. 

lekniel.i  minphnm,  February  i6,  19W). 

P.B. — The  price  named  just  about  pays  for  printing  and  postage,  but 
any  profit  will  go  to  the  Society's  funds. 


SODIUM  ALGINATE. 
To  the  EnrroR. 

Sib,— The  following  m«y  interest  your  correspondent,  "  Algin,"  in  Uat 
issue: — 

Sodium  A^inate  can  be  obtained  from  the  Algin  Company,  Clydebank, 
N3.  Tha  Knglish  patents  relating  to  this  substanoe  are :— No.  143, 
JMWaxja.  1881,  and  No.  18,48S,  October  II,  1884.  The  patentee,  Mr. 
BArr^t^P  Stanford,  is  always  ready  to  supply  information  upon  the 
subject.— I  am,  yours,  *c. ,  F.  K.  Tuobstok. 

St.  ilary't-ttrtet,  Deangatt,  Manehetter,  March  8,  1890. 


Eirijangc  (ffolumn. 


WIU 


111  ssekaaa*  Wqije.  valas  «L  lOt.,  tor  wbole-pUto  Mt.-Addiea,  H.  Lxa,  Atbel- 

^^/^S^'l"!"?  '"•  ^  ifVSi^  *"  l»otanm»d  oa  relkr,  interior  or  axtnlor. 
— Addnas,  A.  L.  aarra,  OS,  VxbiUfMawl.  BIwpheid'sJiiuh. 

Win  oDhaaiK  lOTCr  wUdi  for  a  mod  detwittro  oanom  or  h«lf.pUtc  cuoeni,  Ivim. 
•toad,  sad  two  doable  sUdsiL— AddrMs,  C.  Oilkbs,  Pbotogrmplwr,  tH,  Krtcourt-rawl. 
Watford,  Bnti. 

Msrkm'i  (ztarior  baokmaad  (So.  130),  u  8x7  Intorior,  7xS  seMoapa,  and  ihip'* 

Sr^rSi'aTHli^'SrK!'  ""'  ""^''  "  "^  «»-«-Adi<..,  W.'O. 

Jikoaa'a  triple  ILuh  Uoip,  Cowaa'i  rhunrins  hot  tor  10  xU  plataa,  and  lanra  ir' 

?iP^J'*"''i°„"f ''*'*^'T  ^^kr^"""!.  Pl*!"  or  othaortiifc-iddraaa,  AansT, 
17,  Kiar^a-road,  Upton-park,  Loodoa,!.  ' 

Wanted,  photocm^  ■<"T«'*"  ^•2*^°«P'  ^^  «ni«h«d  nodal  angina  and  boilar, 
■Urar  watch,  aaWtoy—ehfaia,  and  ^liah  aooo^^oo,  by  Kaith,  Pcowsa,  k  Oo.,  ialalJ 
cut  paari  kajs.— Addraai,  Oassoa,  ObalaafoirL  -".,—.- 

Waatad. .  nod  qoMtar^U  lena  ia  oobuiga  for  T»«  Bamaa  towu.  or  Psoio- 
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W»nt»d.  a  qnarter-plato  lioi  camera  for  wot  pUtes,  in  Rood  condition,  in  eichansre 
for  Vols.  I  ami  IL  of  TJw  Camera  (nnbound),  Marion's  Manual  o;  D^tograyhy,  and 
Pritchard'i  Sluiii<,«  0/  JBuroj^.-Addrcss.  J.  McKat,  M,  Fnlconor-Ftreet,  Newcastle- 

Wanted,  (rood  lantern  slides  of  Rome,  present  time,  remains  of  ancient  bnUdinRS,  Ac.; 
will  exchange  slides  of  United  States  scenery.  Would  excliange  u)«  of  suitable 
^UTeaT^Send   rough   prints.-Address,   C.  H.  Gould.    95,    Dcarborn-street. 

Chicago,  U.S.A.  .,_.,..    ^    •  v^ 

•WiU  eiclianffe  splendid  show  case  (size  when  closed,  three  feet  by  three  feet  ei(fht 
inches,  •.•ith  two  winps  to  open,  making  it  three  feet  eiirht  inches  by  6ve  feet  nine 
inches)  for  2b  Dallmeyer  lens  and  cash  adjustment.— Address,  F.  Pkeeck,  Photo- 
,l^pber,  Hereford. 

-♦- 

jSitEitoets  to  (KTorregponlientd. 

All  matters  Jvr  the  text  portion  0/  thit  Jocrnal,  inclvding  queries  far 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "Thb  Editor," 
"2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  IrMttention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  >'o  notice  taken  e/  communications  unless  n«»»«  and  address  0/ 
writer  are  given,  

•"More  Lioht." — Will  a  recent  ^\Titer  who  adopted  this  nom  deplume  kindly 
comniunicAte  ? 

F.  McKay.— Sharland,  Thavies  Inn ;  Levy,  Furnival-street ;  and  many  others. 
See  a  London  Directory. 

Slide. — The  lantern  slides  you  so  much  ailmire  are  by  the  wet  collodion  pro- 
cess.    Tlie  major  portion  of  the  slides  of  commerce  are  by  that  process. 

Positive.— See  leaderette  on  the  subject  in  another  column.  It  is  better  to 
remove  the  black  backing  by  scraping  it  off  than  treating  it  witli  benzole. 

IR.  E.  Mack. — There  .ire  numerous  landscape  pliotograpliers  who  [are  ready  to 
ilo  such  work  as  you  require.  It  would  be  invidious  were  we  to  name  any  in 
this  column. 

TIN  A  Fix. — Send  us  two  or  three  more  examples.  The  effect  is  strange,  and  as 
yet  we  can  see  no  cause  for  it.  We  shall  be  glad  of  any  further  details  which 
may  assist  us  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion. 

:SlOMA.— The  best  plan  will  be  to  have  the  work  reproduceil  in  its  entirety  by 
photo-lithography.  This  is  the  cheapest  process  that  will  be  at  all  suitable 
for  the  work.     We  do  not  think  the  firm  in  question  works  that  process. 

Paris  Oil.— The  st,itement  made  at  the  North  London  Society  w.is  on  tlie 
authority  of  the  Paris  manulactm-ers  of  the  oil,  and  not  vouched  for  by  the 
speaker.     We  sliall  report  upou  it  as  soon  as  we  receive  a  sample  promised. 

G.  Stoner. — Some  of  the  cements  sold  for  mending  china  will  answer  for 
mending  the  earthenware  disli ;  but  as  it  is  such  a  small  size  would  it  not  be 
lietter  to  purchase  a  new  one  ?  Tlie  same  remark  applies  also  to  the  ebonite 
one. 

"W.  W.  W. — The  easiest  way  to  make  a  .solution  of  gelatine  is  to  soak  it  in 
cold  water  till  thorouglJy  softened  and  then  apply  gentle  heat.  Your 
difficulty  has  been  due  to  attempting  to  dissolve,  the  thick  gelatine  without 
soaking. 

E.  C.  G. — In  dissolving  bleached  lac  in  spirit  there  is  always  a  portion  which 
will  not  dissolve ;  therefore,  a  cle.ir  solution  cannot  be  obtained  except  by 
filtration  or  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  and  settle,  then  decanting  off'  the 
clear  portion. 

B.  B.  writes  :  "Would  any  of  your  readers  kindly  tell  me  where  I  could  find 
detailed  instructions  for  making  a  really  serviceable  hand  camera,  one  that 
will  t.ike  quarter-plates  ?  I  fancy  that  Amateur  Work  or  some  such  periodi- 
cal might  contain  what  I  want." 

WiLLANs. — It  is  quite  illegal  to  copy  a  b.ink  note  by  photography  or  any 
other  metho<l,  even  if  tlie  size  is  made  somewhat  smaller.  We  have  seen 
better  jihotographs  of  notes  than  that  forwarded.  The  sale  of  such  copies 
would  certainly  not  be  permitted. 

m.  H.  Mewrules. — The  best  process  for  taking  positives  which  can  be  given 
to  the  sitter  in  short  time  is  the  old  glass  positive  process.  We  should 
advise  you  to  employ  this,  or  the  ferrotype  jirocess.  Bleached  negatives 
will  not  be  nearly  so  good  as  direct  collodion  positives. 

Begvi.au  Reader  (Banbury).— For  sucli  a  studio  as  that  shown  in  the  sketch, 
we  should  advise  three  blinds,  five  feet  or  a  little  more  wide,  working  from 
the  ridge  to  the  eaves,  and  curtains  for  the  sidej.  With  this  arrangement 
any  effect  of  lighting  can  lie  obtained.  Blue  hoUand  is  a  very  good  material. 
Tlie  background  can  be  jilaced  in  any  position  if  the  light  be  arranged  to 
suit  it. 

ANNER. — In  photographing  the  fans  a  considerable  advantage  in  most  instances 
will  accrue  from  the  eniploynient  of  orthochromatised  pl.ates  with  colour 
screens ;  but  these  must  be  used  with  judgment.  The  formula  for  the  ortho- 
chromatisiug  mixture  is  very  good,  but  we  should  prefer  to  use  it  more 
dilute — sjiy,  half  the  strength — and  immerse  the  plates  tor  a  rather  longer 
time.     Such  a  very  brief  "dip"  is  apt  to  produce  inequalities. 

R.  H.  T.  says  :  "  On  reading  the  article  in  List  week's  Journal  on  Stereoscopic 
Jifccts,  the  thought  struck  me,  Would  the  bringing  the  two  images  of  stereo- 
scopic lenses  to  coincide  on  the  plate  and  give  simultaneous  exposure,  give 
one  image  with  stereoscopic  effect  suitable  for  the  lantern?" — In  reply  :  A 
photograph  formed  in  the  manner  suggested  by  our  correspondent  would 
only  be  a  confused  one,  owing  to  the  overlapping  of  two  dissimilar  images. 

W.  J.  Short. — 1.  All  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  lens.  We  should 
doubt  if  its  aperture  can  be  much  enlarged  to  give  goo<l  definition;  /-13  is  a 
fair-size  openmg  for  a  single  lens. — 2.  It  is  the  equivalent  focus  of  a  portrait 
leiis  that  must  be  considered  in  numbering  the  stops,  not  the  back  focus  at 
any  distance. — 3.  Better  take  the  formula  as  it  stands.  Even  if  the  one  salt 
■  could  be  substituted,  what  end  would  be  gained  ?    Certainly  no  improvement. 


H.  Clijton  says  :  "  I  have  a  bath  of  nitrate  of  silver  which  has  had  some  acid 
put  into  41  for  making  ready-sensitised  paper— I  think  it  is  citrate  acid. 
Would  yoirtcindly  tell  me  what  to  put  in  it  to  take  the  acid  quite  away  ?" — 
If  im  organic  acid  has  been  added  it  will  be  very  troublesome  to  get  rid  of. 
The  simplest  way  to  deal  with  the  solution  will  lie  to  put  into  it  some  strips 
of  copper,  which  will  precipitate  the  silver  in  the  metallic  state,  then,  after 
well  washing,  to  redissolve  it  in  nitric  acid,  or  else  to  precipitate  the  silver 
as  chloride  and  add  it  to  the  residues. 

B.  S.— 1.  Our  candid  opinion  is  that  all  the  group  pictures  are  good,  and  that 
your  customers  are  over  fastidious.  However,  iis  the  family  are  goo<l  cus- 
tomers it  may  lie  well  to  give  them  a  resitting.  Still  the  thing  is  vexing. — 2. 
In.«tead  of  using  salt  for  precipitating  the  silver  einploy  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
the  commonest  qualities  will  answer.  After  it  has  been  added  stir  the  whole 
of  the  contents  of  the  vessel  violently  for  a  few  minutes.  Then,  usually,  the 
chloride  will  subside  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

PtJzzLKD  writes  as  follows  :  "  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  air-bells  on  silver  prints  when  washing  in  running  water  after  fixing,  the 
result  being  that  tliey  all  rise  to  the  surface  in  a  mass,  not  to  mention  that 
the  film  of  air  must  prevent  proper  washing  ?"^Tliere  is  no  way  of  preventing 
the  air-bells  adhering  to  the  prints  if  they  are  produced  in  the  water.  The 
only  thing  we  can  suggest  is  to  prevent  their  formation  if  possible  by  breaking 
the  force  of  the  water  as  it  comes  from  the  main.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  adherent  air  does  interfere  with  the  perfect  washing  of  the  prints. 

W.  T.  H.  inquires  "if  a  negative  intensified  with  mercury  is  permanent — I 
mean  if  it  should  lie  left  from  the  mercury  bath  without  going  on  any  further 
with  it!  If  not,  how  will  it  fade?  Will  it  go  all  over  white  alike,  or  go 
dark  ?  Also,  how  long  will  it  keep  when  jou  leave  off  intensifying  it  ?" — 
in  reply :  No  fading  of  the  negative  will  result  from  its  being  treated  with 
mercury.  This  treatment  may  cither  be  suspended  as  soon  as  the  image  is 
darkened,  or  after  the  action  has  been  prolonged  till  whitening  take-s  place. 
But  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  the  mercury  salt  be  thoroughly  removed 
by  washing. 

T.  JoNKs. — Without  examining  the  instrument  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
anything  of  its  merits.  From  tlie  description  and  sketches,  it  is  an  obsolete 
form  of  portrait  lens  of  French  make  and  of  small  commercial  value.  Tlie 
object  of  the  centre  lens  is  to  shorten  the  focus  of  the  combination,  and  the 
front  lens  is  adapted  for  taking  views  when  used  by  itself  and  jilaceil  at  the 
liack  of  the  tube.  The  lenses  of  the  back  combination  will  be  in  their  right 
position  if  you  just  reverse  them,  so  that  the  most  convex  surface  of  A  is 
nearest  the  front  combination  and  the  fattest  sides  of  B  next  the  focussing 
screen.     The  .stops  would  be  better  in  the  centre. 

M.  Moore. — 1.  The  plan  shows  the  position  to  be  fairly  good. — 2.  Nine  feet 
is  not  wide  enough  for  a  studio  for  convenient  working.  If  for  professional 
use,  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  would  be  better. — 3  and  4.  We  cannot  quite 
understand  the.se  queries. — 5.  Continue  the  glass  in  the  roof  from  about 
four  feet  six  or  five  feet  from  either  end.— 6.  The  window  will  answer,  but 
it  would  be  better  a  couple  of  feet  higher. — 7.  Corresponding  with  the  glass 
on  the  other  side  of  roof. — 8.  Four  feet  six  or  five  feet. — 9.  About  four  feet. 
—10.  The  only  ill  effect  of  an  excess  of  glass  is  that  more  blinds  will  be 
required,  and  the  studio  will  be  hotter  when  the  sun  is  upon  it. 

IXTEBUOGATOU  puts  the  following  queries:  "1.  What  strength  the  gelatine 
solution  should  be  used  for  enamelling  silver  prints. — 2.  Is  it  necessary  to 
coat  the  collodion  plate  with  gelatine? — 3.  When  should  the  prints  be 
sjiotted,  before  immersing  in  the  gelatine  or  after  stripping,  and  how  should 
the  spotting  be  done  ? — i.  What  is  the  best  mountant  for  carbon  prints 
developed  on  collodionised  glass?" — In  reply:  1.  One  part  of  gelatine  to 
six  or  eight  of  water,  according  to  the  quality  used. — 2.  No,  though  some 
do  so.— 3.  Before  immersion  in  the  gelatine.  The  spotting  can  be  done 
with  oil  colour  thinned  with  turpentine. — 4.  Starch  paste  or  a  solution  of 
gelatine ;  we  rather  prefer  the  latter. 


Err.^tum.  — For  "W.  G.  Crote"  as  a  prize  winner  at  the  lantern-slide 
competition  of  the  Manchester  Society,  read  iV,  G.  Coote. 

Photoouaphic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  March  12,  Stereo- 
scopic Photography ;  March  19,  adjourned  discussion  on  Artificial  Light  as  an 
Adjunct  to  Daylight. 

Newcastle-on-Tynk  and  Northern  Counties'  PHOTOGRArnic  Association. 
— Next  meeting,  March  11,  1S90,  at  Mosley-strcet  Cafe,  Newcastle.  Subject 
for  discussion.  Stereoscopic  I'holography.  Over  one  hundred  examples  will  be 
shown. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Bkitain.— Ordinary  meeting,  Tuesdaj-, 
March  11,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  eight  p.m.,  when  the  adjourned  discussion 
will  take  place  on  the  paper  reail  by  Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson  at  the  annual 
meeting,  and  Mr.  John  Spiller,  F.C'.S.,  F.I.C,  will  read  a  paper,  Experiments 
by  I>r.  Percy  and  Mr.  George  Shaw  on  the  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Light. 
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REFLECTED  VERSUS  DIRECT  LH;HT  FOR 
E.VLARGINU. 
Tbb  heavy  nowfall  of  the  early  part  of  hut  veek,  accompanied 
wit  waa  by  an  umuiuallT  bn  -  'he  time  of  year, 

afforded  an  oppon  unity  for  ui         ^  •-r  ofexperimenta 

that  is  not  at  all  tiinea  poaible. 

Somewhera  about  a  quarter  of  a  oentory  ago  a  oorreapondent 

of  The  Biutbh  Journal  or  PifOT<MiiuFBT  odled  attention  to 

tiie  bet  that  when  snow  lay  heavily  on  the  ground  it  waa 

adrantageooi  in  printing  to  incline  the  printing  frames  down- 

>rds  to  the  snow  rather  than  to  the  iky,  the  printing  action 

ing  then  more  rapid.     We  remember  at  the  time  repeating 

■  experiment,  ami  under  a  somewhat  leaden  .'«ky  the  result 

as  churned,  tboogh  the  difference  in  favour  of  the 

•'  '.'rest. 

again  made  the  expert  meat,  this  time  under 

dir  ..jtanoee,  for  while  in  snbarbnn  and  outlying 

districu  the  snow  lay  pure  and  white,  bright  sunshine  and  a 

froety  atmoephsre  were  the  aceompaaiments.     Here  we  had  a 

eboice  of  expeifaMBta  in  oea|iariBg  dinet  sunaliine  and  difRiaed 

light  with  diffused  and  ennligfat  reilMted  from  the  enow. 

A  nit^atiTe  of  modenta  daaity  and  good  gradation  was  out 

'■«,  in  order  to  seeore  as  OMNuiy  ae  possible  similarity  in 

'~-t  pUtei^  and  a  goed  sample  of  ready  sensitised  paper 

'  only  other  leqnireneot.    Exposed  simultancouitly 

.1.  clear  north  sky,  and  to  the  nww  nntoached  by  sun,  the 

tter  had  a  slistit,  hnt   decided  adTantage,  being   )>robably 

xiatone-t::  t  snow  compared  simiUrly  with 

iO  clear,  d. :;..-.«..  ,,|^„;.  it..,,,  the  .sky  proved  nearly  twice  as 

ipid ;  bnt,  as  might  have  been  expected,  direct  Hunshine  carried 

difbrenoe  was  not  greatly  in  its  favour — 

'  one-third.     The  frame  used  for  the  mow 

■-y  caac  fixed   at  an  angle  of  40'  with  the 

-    -   yrk  four  feet  high. 

The  result  of  these  experimente  tempted  us  to  extend  them 

other  directions.     For  oontaet  brotaide  paper  printing  and 

1.;  ir  purponee,  obviomly,  there  is  no  advanUge  to  be  gained 

y  utilising  a  more  powerful  diffused  light,  the  difficulty  being 

^nerally  to  sufficiently  subdue  iu  strength  when  daylight  is 

iployod.     For  purposes  of  reprodoction  in  the  camera,  how- 

vcr,  the  increased  rapidity,  oombined  with  absolute  evenness 

illnminatioa  aflbrded  by  an  extensive  vatfaat  of  nunlit  snow, 

ppeared  to  u.<  to  promise  decidedly  bcaeioial  results. 

Aooordingly  we  flist  got  ont  our  lanlim-alide  camera,  and, 

vcniini;  its  uitnal  pn«iti<>n,  <lirectc«l  it  from  an  u{>|ier  window 

r   an   angle    uf   abont   40*   towards  aa  open,    snnlit   field, 

fi«  fm^und  snrfeee  being  entirely  unt>foken  by  the  sligbtcMt 

iierennesB  to  cast  a  shadow.     It  may  here  be  remarked  that 


for  convenience  of  focussing  or  of  arranging  or  examining  the 
iniafje  this  position  of  the  camera  is  infinitely  superior  to  nnd 
more  comfortable  than  the  usual  one,  but,  of  course,  special 
arrangements  must  be  made  for  holding  the  negative  iu 
position. 

The  illumination,  npon  examining  the  focussing  screen,  was 
found  to  be  superb,  rivalling  anything  we  have  ever  previously 
seen  under  «tie  same  optical  conditions,  unless  it  !>•  direct 
sunlight  intercepted  by  a  translucent  screen  to  diffuse  it ;  but 
in  the  case  of  snow  the  unif«>nnity  was  greater.  So  intense 
was  the  li;.'ht  that  even  with  slow  gelatine  plates  it  was  neces- 
sary to  8t<jp  the  lens  down  to  /-4.5  l>eforo  it  was  sufficiently 
under  control.  Turning  then  to  collodion  emulsion,  we  found 
that  whereas  with  a  sky  exposure,  and  using  tie  lens  at  /-lO, 
it  was  necessary  to  give  an  ex]x)sure  of  at  least  thirty  seconds, 
when  the  ap|nmtus  was  dire<-ted  to  the  snow  the  time  was 
reduced  to  ten  seconds,  and  even  then  a  better  exposure 
given. 

We  should  have  liked  to  practically  test  the  same  idea  in 
connexion  with  enlarging,  but  the  unwieldy  nature  of  our 
enlarging  armngenients  and  want  of  time  prevented  us,  but 
the  application  is  equally  obvious. 

What  wo  have  now  to  suggest  is,  that  in  enlarging  and  for 
similar  purposes  it  would  be  frequently  found  not  only  more 
convenient,  but  ad^-antageons  in  other  ways,  to  direct  the 
optical  arnmgcment  towards  a  whitewashed  wall  or  other  white 
scireen  placed  in  sunlight,  rather  than  cm]>loy  direct  skylight 
or  the  silvered  reflector  in  general  vogue.  The  plcasontcst  and 
moat  comfortable  enlarging  arrangement  we  ever  remember  to 
havcLUaeAvwas  a  horizontal  one,  the  illuniinant  being  a  stable 
door  jpSIfited  white,  iind  opened  to  the  projicr  angle  to  catch 
the  Btin,  the  enlarging  table  and  easel  being  moved  about 
accordingly.     Wo  throw  this  out  as  a  hint  to  our  readers. 


PICTORIAL  DEFINITION  IN  PORTRAITURE. 
l!i  two  previous  issues  we  have  called  attention  to  the  subject 
of  lai^  direct  portraiture,  more  particularly  to  point  out  one 
reason,  at  least,  why  this  class  of  work  has  met  with  a  less 
degree  of  success  than  many  professional  photographers  could 
desire.  The  primary  object  of  those  articles  was  to  protest 
against  the  employment  of  such  short-focus  lenses  as  are  now 
almost  universally  being  used  for  largo  portraits ;  and  also 
to  suggest  a  trial  by  professional  portraitists  of  a  moderate 
degree  of  diffused,  or  pictorial,  definition  as  yielded  by  lenses 
potwcBsing  a  certain  amount  of  iincorrected  spherical  aberration, 
instead  of  the  microscopic  sharpness  given  by  the  perfection 
of  the  optician's  skill  in  photographic  objectives. 
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It  is  tolerably  well  known  among  the  profession  that  worked- 
up  enlargements,  made  from  cabinet  negatives,  taken  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  sitter  as  is  customary  with  lenses  of  the 
present  day,  jrlve  greater  satisfaction  than  do  portraits  of 
similar  size  if  taken  direct  with  large  lenses ;  that  is,  if  they 
are  worked  up  to  the  full  size  they  are  catalogued  to  take,  and 
that  quite  apart  from  the  hand  work  that  is  upon  the  picture. 
It  may  be  explained  that  if,  in  the  first  instance,  the  small 
picture  were  taken  from  a  point  as  near  to  the  model  as  is 
customary  with  large  lenses,  and  then  enlarged,  the  pictiire 
would  be  but  scarcely  more  satisfactory,  in  an  artistic  sense, 
than  the  direct  picture,  as  the  conditions  would  bo  practically 
equal.  Hence  it  does  not  follow  that  enlargements  are 
necessarily  better  artistically  than  direct  pictures,  for  they  are 
not,  provided  the  small  negative  were  taken  from  the  same 
standpoint  as  the  large  one. 

It  may  be  asked  if  enlarged  portraits  are  not  (except  in  the 
matter  of  sharpness) — seeing  that  it  is  often  said  that  they 
are — equal  to  direct  onesi  For,  if  so,  then  where  is  the  ne- 
cessity for  large  and  expensive  apparatus  if  crisp  sharpness  be 
no  longer  desirable  1  A  small  negative  can  be  taken  under  the 
best  conditions,  and  sharp  too,  and  afterwards  enlarged — the 
lens  of  the  enlarging  apparatus  being  put  'out  of  focus  if  ex- 
cessive sharpness  be  objectionable.  An  answer  to  this  is  :  In 
a  pictorial  sense,  enlargements  ai-e  quite  as  good,  and  generally 
better,  if  they  are  produced  under  the  conditions  just  indicated 
— that  is,  from  negatives  taken  with  lenses  of  suitable  foci. 
But  they  are  not  so  satisfactory  from  a  photographic  aspect, 
unless  a  considerable  amount  of  hand  work  is  expended  upon 
them.  There  is  a  quality  difficult  to  describe  about  a  direct 
picture,  whether  it  be  crisply  defined  or  otherwise,  that  is  not 
found  in  an  enlargement.  Furthermore,  the  more  operations 
involved  in  the  enlarging,  the  more  the  lack  of  that  quality 
becomes  apparent.  The  enlargements  that  most  resemble 
direct  pictures  are  those  which  are-  made  direct  from  the 
original  negative  in  a  single  operation,  as  with  enlargements 
on  bromide  paper,  collodion  transfers,  or  those  on  albumen 
paper  made  with  the  solar  camera.  Still,  with  many  of  the 
most  successful  of  these,  there  is  a  something  which  renders 
them  unmistakable  as  enlargements,  even  in  the  eyes  of  a 
novice  in  photography. 

If  enlargements  possessed  the  same  qualities  as  direct 
pictures  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage,  particularly  to 
amateurs  who  are  now  devoting  attention  to  large  figure 
studies  in  which  a  certain  amount,  of  diffused  definition  is 
introduced.  Small  negatives  can,  as  every  one  knows,  be  made 
with  much  greater  facility  than  large  ones,  and,  of  course,  they 
are  in  every  way  less  costly  to  produce.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
outlay  for  apparatus,  the  cost  of  plates,  when  they  exceed,  say, 
eighteen  inches  by  fifteen,  is  a  considerable  item,  especially 
when,  as  is  usually  the  case  where  the  result  is  dependent  upon 
a  particular  expression,  or  a  nicety  in  the  pose  of  the  model, 
several  have  to  be  exposed  before  the  desired  picture  is 
obtained.  This  frequently  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  many  with 
limited  means. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  connexion  with  "pictorial 
definition"  which  may  as  well  be  referred  to  here.  It  has 
before  now  been  asserted  that  the  same  eft'ect  is  obtained  by 
taking  a  portrait  with  a  perfectly  corrected  lens,  put  somewhat 
out  of  focus,  as  with  one  possessing  a  certain  amount  of  un- 
corrected spherical  aberration  at  its  best  focus.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  this  might  appear  to  be  the  case,  it  is  not  found  to  be 
80  in  practice. 


Hero  is  another  point  bearing  on  this  subject  to  which  it 
may  be  as  well  to  direct  attention.  As  with  direct  pictures 
so  it  is  with  enlargements,  under  certain  conditions.  We  have 
often  noticed  that  in  enlarging  from  a  microscopically  defined 
negative  with  a  well-corrected  lens,  put  slightly  out  of  focus  to 
destroy  some  of  the  definition,  the  result  is  difl'erent  from  that 
obtained  when  using  a  lens  that  has  a  moderate  degree  of 
spherical  aberration,  i.e.,  imperfect  definition.  In  the  latter 
case  the  enlargement  more  nearly  resembles  a  direct  picture  in 
appearance,  taken  with  pictorial  definition,  than  the  former. 
Again,  with  two  negatives,  the  one  taken  with  a  lens  possessing 
a  limited  amount  of  spherical  aberration,  and  the  other  with 
one  giving  crisp  definition,  if  the  unsharp  negative  be  en- 
larged with  the  enlarging  lens  sharply  focussed,  and  the  other 
with  it  sufficiently  out  of  focus  to  render  the  definition  in 
the  two  pictures  equal,  the  effect  will  also  be  different.  The 
former  will  appear  more  like  a  direct  diffused  picture  than  the 
latter. 

The  above  facts  are  worthy  of  attention  by  those  who  may 
be  inclined  to  essay  figure  studies  of  large  dimensions,  and 
adopt  enlarging  instead  of  taking  them  direct. 


THE  PRESENT  POSITION  OF  ISOCHROMATIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Photographt  has  indeed  advanced  since  the  "good  old  times." 
In  those  days  it  was  perfectly  understood  that  certain  colours 
"  would  not  take "  in  their  true  luminous  value  in  the 
photograph,  reds  and  yellows  being  represented  by  black,  while 
blue  and  violet  came  out  white.  This  peculiarity  in  the 
ordinary  process  is  still  well  recognised,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
so  widely  known  to  what  extent,  thanks  to  modern  research, 
the  difficulty  has  been  overcome  and  progress  made  in  render- 
ing the  various  colours  in  their  true  gradation  in  photographic 
monochrome. 

From  time  to  time  results  have  been  shown  on  isochromatic 
plates  which,  when  compared  with  those  obtained  on  ordinary 
plates,  presented  such  startling  contrasts  that  they  were  some- 
times received  with  incredulity,  even  by  old  and  practised 
photographers.  We  remember  that  at  the  Birmingham  Con- 
vention an  experienced  operator  stated  his  belief  that  the  great 
difference  shown  between  two  copies  of  an  oil  painting  was  due 
to  an  elaborate  system  of  retouching;  others  have  also  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  that  the  contrast  was,  in  some  instances, 
unduly  forced,  and  that  better  results  could  have  been  obtainetl 
on  the  ordinary  plates.  Quite  recently,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
French  Photographic  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation 
by  Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwards  &.  Co.  of  some  prints  from  negatives 
taken  on  their  isochromatic  plates,  together  wdth  proofs  from 
negatives  on  ordinary  plates,  one  of  the  members  did  not 
hesitate  to  assert  that  in  the  case  of  two  copies  from  an  old 
oil  painting  the  results  shown  were  obtained  unfairly  by 
means  of  an  alteration  in  the  system  of  lighting.  This  was 
reported  in  our  columns  at  the  time.  It  has  since  been  demon- 
strated by  Mr.  Edwards,  before  the  same  Society  in  Paris,  that 
this  supposition  was  entirely  erroneous.  The  picture  having 
been  photographed  in  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  National 
Gallery,  any  alteration  in  the  lighting  was  manifestly  im- 
possible. 

In  order  more  fully  to  elucidate  the  matter  for  our  own  satis- 
faction, we  have  recently  witnessed  several  crucial  comparative 
experiments  with  ordinary  plates  of  excellent  quality,  as  against 
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Edwards's  isochromatic  plates,  on  subjects  in  which  the  coloon 
were  both  strongly  pronounced  and  Tcry  Taried.  We  purpose 
relating  them  for  the  benefit  especially  of  those  who,  probably 
residing  at  some  distance  from  centres  where  examples  of  iso- 
chromatism  are  to  be  seen,  may  hare  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
importance  of  this — one  of  the  latest  phases  of  photographic 
progress.  The  various  experiments  were  conducted  from  first 
to  last  with  the  utmost  fairness,  and  in  every  case  the  competing 
platM  vera  exposed  in  such  close  soccewion  as  to  practically 
eonrs  identity  of  oonditions  as  to  lighting  in  each  set. 

The  first  subject  was  a  vase  of  flowers.  The  vase  itself  was 
porcelain,  of  a  bright  yellow  colonr,  partaking  of  an  orange 
tinge.  The  flowers,  which  were  not  artificial,  but  natural  and 
fresh,  consistod  of  yellow  daffodils,  blue  hyacinths,  ^noIets,  and 
lilies  of  th*  valley.  An  ordinary  plate  exposed  for  one  minute 
gave  a  nagktive  which  yielded  a  print  (negative  and  print  are 
DOW  bdbte  ns)  in  which  the  yellow  dafibdila  are  rendered  nearly 
black,  whilst  the  dark-blue  hyacinth  ap^iears  lighter,  the  violets 
being  light  against  the  vase,  which  is  dark,  and  shows  strong 
eootrastiitg  reflections  of  light  from  the  windows. 

An  isochromatic  plate  exposed  for  the  same  length  of  time 
(without  screen)  gave  a  print  in  which  the  yellow  daflfodils  arc 
very  much  lighter  than  the  bliic  hyacinth,  but  not  quite  so 
white  as  the  lilies  of  the  valley ;  the  violets  are  here  dork,  and 
the  yellow  vase  is  quite  of  a  light  ooloor,  although  not  white ; 
the  reflections  from  the  irlaxed  siurfsce  of  the  porcelain  are 
nimost  supprawed,  and,  contrasted  with  their  strength  in  the 

roer  one,  scarcely  noticeable. 

An  iaoehromatic  plate  was  next  exposed  with  a  pale  yelbw 
!  tien  inserted  between  the  lenses,  tlia  exposure  being  three 

ante*.     In  the  print  from  the  resulting  negative  the  yellows 
broutdit  too  near  the  whites  in  valae;  the  hyacinth  and 

lets  still  remain  dark,  but  the  lUffodils  and  vase  are  lighter 
;...in  their  tme  colour  values,  while  the  reflections  from  the 
vase  have  almost  entirely  (Uaappearsd,  being  only  faintly  dis. 
ceruable. 

In  the  aeootid  set  of  experiments  a  different  subject  was 
selected,  vis.,  an  oil  painting  of  flruit,  eoosisting  of  two  bunches 
of  grapes,  one  porple  and  the  other  green,  both  lying  in  juxta- 
po^tioo,  an  orange,  a  half  of  an  orange,  with  its  severed  surface 
exposed,  a  silver  tankard,  and  a  wine  glass.  In  a  print  from 
an  ordinary  plate  the  parple  and  the  green  are  so  much  alike 
that  one  is  altogether  niidistinguishable  from  the  other ;  the 
orange  is  black,  the  stems  of  the  purple  grapes  are  in  many 
cases  lost,  while  tliose  of  the  green  grapes  are  black.  A  print 
from  an  isochromatic  plate  shows  the  oolonr  values  correctly 
rendered,  and  the  bmsb-mark  refleetioas  almost  obliterated. 
The  two  kinds  of  grspes  which  in  the  previous  experiment 
were  not  to  lie  distinguished  from  each  other,  in  this  are  alto- 
gether unlike,  the  green  ones  being  quite  light,  although  not 
white.     The  orange,  too,  is  light. 

The  third  experiment  was  made  with  an  old  and  much  dis- 
ooloared  oil  painting  of  a  Madonna.  With  an  ordinary  plate 
(the  exposure  being  two  and  a  half  minut«»)  it  was  found  to  l)c 
absolutely  impossible  to  make  any  approach  to  a  decent  nega- 
tive, the  brush  marks  being  strong,  and  the  details  being  alto- 
gether conxpicuoiM  by  their  absence.  With  an  isochromatic 
plate  and  a  yellow  screen,  the  exposure  being  six  minutes,  a 
good  copy  was  obtained,  in  which  the  reflections  from  the 
brush  marks  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  surroundings  of 
the  prints  sl^w  that  both  negatives  had  received  a  proper 
exposure. 

The  fourth  and  last  experiment  ms  nuuie  on  a  species  of 


test  object  which  we  brought  with  us.  Tliose  who  are  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  the  editor  know  that  his  hair  partakes 
largely  of  colours  of  low  refnuigibility  of  the  spectrum,  and, 
although  not  dark  to  look  at,  invariably  shows  exceedingly 
dark,  if  not  black,  in  a  photograph.  This  was  the  test  object 
referred  ta  When  photographe<l  on  an  ortlinary  plate,  true  to 
photographic  use  and  wont,  the  hair  wiu  dark,  and  some 
considerable  amount  of  retouching  would  be  required  to  make 
it  represent  the  correct  colour  value  of  the  original.  With  an 
isochromatic  plate  the  hair  was  lighter,  the  shadow  side  of  the 
fitoe  standing  out  from  the  background,  and  the  necessity  for 
retouching  much  reduce<l. 

From  the  experiments  here  recorded,  we  conclude  that  when 
photographing  strongly  contrasting  colours  of  natural  objects, 
such  as  those  described,  isochromatic  plates  should  be  used 
without  the  mtervention  of  a  screen  in  order  to  obtain  the 
truest  effects,  as  a  screen  produces  an  exaggeration ;  while  for  oil 
paintings,  especially  old  and  faded  ones,  a  screen  is  desirable. 

Considered  in  the  light  of  these  ex|>erimcnts,  we  believe  that 
the  rcnuu'ks  to  which  we  have  referred  as  having  been  made 
at  the  French  Society  must  have  l>een  uttere<l  in  ignorance  of 
the  subject,  and  we  can  only  regret  tliat  our  columns  were 
utiliscil  to  give  expremion  to  such  statements.  We  would  not 
by  any  means  condemn  honest  criticism,  but  those  who  make 
such  sweeping  ■sseitiom  as  those  alludefl  to  ought  to  make 
stire  of  the  facts  before  asxorting  that  such  results  co\ild  only 
be  pmducc<l  by  unfair  do<lging,  as  criticism  of  this  nature  has 
the  effect  of  hindering  the  pn^gress  of  our  art,  and  may  bo  the 
means  of  doing  injiuttice  and  injury  to  thotic  itliii  are  aiding  iu 
removing  one  of  the  acknowledged  weaknesses  of  photography, 
and  thus  affording  lut  the  means  of  eiuturing  by  scientific 
methoils  a  more  true  and  |>erfoct  representation  of  nature. 


Apbopos  of  the  disciissinn  on  ttereoaoopic  imsees  we  note  a  letter 
in  the  EnglM  Meelutmie  Isst  week  from  a  Dr.  E.  Schobbent,  of  Ant- 
werp, in  which  b«  saaerts  that  be  has  been  sblt-  to  obtain  stereoscopic 
effect  by  the  superposition  on  the  screen  nf  two  8ten>oscopic  trans- 
parenrie*  projected  by  two  Unttrn'.  In  tlie  ordinary  sense  of  thu 
woitI,  this  feat,  of  rourae,  as  has  br<*n  i-xpUined  by  us  times  without 
end,  is  impossible;  but  not  so,  >i  prinri,  with  Dr.  Schobbens's  method. 
He  inserts  in  on«  Isntt-m  s  red  gin"*),  and  in  the  other  a  green,  aiid 
provides  each  spectator  with  a  pair  of  s|H>rtacles,  with  one  glaxn 
green  and  the  other  blue.  "The  blurred  image  was  through  the 
gisssss  aoalyssd  into  a  sharp  woiidr-rfiilly  stereoscopic  image.  The 
coloHBhanp  wsH  bisndsd  in  a  li):htl.v  tintc<l  white,  only  the  light  was 
leisBB&nt.  In  moving  the  head  the  objects  on  the  screen  seemed 
to  hare  parallactic  movement.x." 


Alt  investigation,  which  miglit  jMisfibly  Ix-  of  some  use  to  photogTophy 
in  large  cities,  wan  under  disciiwinn  ut  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royiil 
HnrtictUtural  Society.  A  resolution  was  jm/wed  to  the  effect  that 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Oovemment  Gnmt  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Society  for  peciiniarjraid  in  order  to  ascertain  the  chemical 
constituents  of  London  fog.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  action  of 
fog  on  some  plants  in  the  gsrdens  ha*  injurious  effects  far  beyond 
what  would  be  produced  under  similar  conditions  of  temperature  and 
hygromelric  state  of  the  air.  Recnt  com'spondence  has  shown  that 
the  Indian  climate  is  very  injurious  to  lenses  from  causes  that  appear 
to  be  unknown,  and  in  our  own  country  thi-  climate  injures  the  pic- 
torial rather  than  the  mechanical  aajx-ct  of  photography. 


Xbvrrthbijws,  that  the  atmrisphere  can,  in  one  place  more  than 
another,  injure  the  appearance  of  Unses,  we  lately  had  most  effective 
prtxjf.     We  were  shown  two  lenses  purchased  at  the  same  time  from 
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one  of  the  best  makers,  and  sent  to  two  different  low-na;  the  usiige 
they  experienced  was,  it  might  be  believt-d,  very  similar.  One,  after 
ten  years'  use,  had  the  lacquer  very  little  the  worse  for  wear ;  the 
other  was  most  injuriously  affected.  It  was  pitted  over  with  dark 
spots,  and  when  it  came  into  the  maker's  hands  for  relacquering  no 
amount  of  polishing  sufficed  to  get  rid  entirely  of  the  marlts.  Whether 
the  difference  was  in  the  care  taken,  or  the  atmosphere  of  the  town, 
or  both,  is  matter  for  opinion.  Judging  from  the  circumstances 
brought  before  us,  we  should  say  that  a  polluted  atmosphere  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  evil. 

In  the  Fiyaro  M.  Camille  Flammarion  gives  a  graphic  and  enthusiastic 
account  of  the  great  Lick  telescope,  under  the  heading  of  A  Kew  Eye. 
"The  eye  whose  visions  1  have  just  admired,"  he  says,  "  measures 
more  than  a  metre  in  diameter  and  fifteen  metres  in  depth.  Its 
crystalline  lens  is  formed  of  an  immense  piece  of  glass,  and  its  retina 
of  a  highly  sensitive  plate.  The  eye  of  a  giant,  in  verity,  as  the  man 
possessing  it  should  measure,  in  our  organic  proportions,  one  hundred 
metres  in  height.  ...  It  sees  quicker,  farther,  longer,  and — precious 
faculty — it  fixes,  prints,  and  preserves  what  it  sees.  This  new  eye  is 
the  photographic  eye,''  i&c. 

Some  highly  interesting  facts  as  to  the  warm  weather  of  this  winter 
have  been  published  from  the  records  at  Greenwich.  Thus,  the  mean 
of  the  maximum  and  the  minimum  temperature  for  January  was 
43'4°,  which,  vAth  the  exception  of  4.'j-.5°  in  1834  and  4.'!-(J°  in  184G, 
has  not  been  exceeded  for  fifty  years.  Again,  the  mean  of  the  highest 
temperatures  was  48'5,  which  is  higher  than  any  January  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  Whether  owing  to  this  or  other  causes,  we  believe 
that  photographers  away  from  the  great  fog-producing  centres  have 
been  busier  during  the  month  of  January,  1890,  than  for  many  years 
past.  

"  An  Old  Positivist,"  writing  anent  our  final  leaderette  in  last  week's 
issue  on  copying  tarnished  glass  positives,  says, "  Why  go  to  the  trouble 
of  making  first  a  transparency  and  then  a  negative,  which  latter,  if 
the  original  positive  be  any  good,  can  only  be  inferior  ?  Why  not 
proceed  at  once  to  copy  it  in  the  camera  throui/h  the  glass  ?  The 
tarnish  will  not  show  at  the  back  of  the  collodion  film,  and  if  any 
other  kind  of  stains  are  there  visible  they  will  interfere  quite  as  much 
with  the  reproduction  in  the  printing  frame  as  in  the  camera.  I 
should,  myself,  select  that  method  of  copying,  and  have  very  frequently 
done  80  in  preference  to  working  from  the  collodion  side,  even  though 
it  necessitate  the  removal  of  the  black  backing,  because  in  addition 
to  getting,  as  I  think,  a  better  copy  you  have  the  original  in  correct 
position.  Of  course,  if  you  want  the  positive  reproduced  as  it  is,  you 
must  copy  from  the  front." 

We  were  unable  last  week  to  comment  upon  Mr.  S.  Herbert  Fry's 
article  on  cellidoid  and  electricity,  and  have  now  only  to  allude  to  the 
conclusion  he  arrives  at,  namely,  "  that  in  practice  such  conditions 
obtain  as  completely  exclude  the  probability  of  any  electrical  action." 
This  we  must  emphatically  combat.  If  no  greater  trouble  were 
necessary  to  permanently  de-electrify  the  celluloid  than  to  wash  it  or 
immerse  it  in  water,  or  to  stick  it  down  to  a  sheet  of  glass  by  means 
of  "  some  hygroscopic  substance  "  our  article  would  never  have  been 
written.  But  Mr.  Fn-  appears  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  after 
waslung  or  "  cleansing  by  some  other  method ''  the  celluloid  has  to  be 
(hied,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  perform  this  operation  or  to  "  pre- 
pare"  the  material  for  coating  without  resorting  to  friction  in  some 
form  or  other.     What  then  becomes  of  its  de-electrification  ? 


Again,  the  interposition  of  a  hygroscopic  substance  between  the  glass 
and  the  sheet  of  celluloid  may  prevent  any  electrical  discharge  from 
the  under  side  of  the  sheet.  But  what  about  the  other  surface? 
Celluloid  will  not  absorb  moisture,  and  so  become  de-electrified  through- 
out its  thickness,  consequently,  though  one  side  of  it  may  be  insulated 
by  the  hygroscopic  substance,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  celluloid 
itself  is  not  in  a  highly  electrical  condition,  and  capable  of  discharging 
sparks  from  its  upper  surface  if  any  conducting  substance  be  presented 


to  it  in  coating.  Not  that  we  imagine  much  injury  would  thus  accrue - 
to  the  emulsion  while  in  the  liquid  state,  indeed  we  do  not  attach  any 
great  importance  to  the  danger  at  this  stage,  and  so  far  agree  with 
Mr.  Fry  that,  practically,  his  conditions  do  obtain  up  to  this  point. 


But  what  about  the  coated  celluloid  ?  Mr.  Fry  will  scarcely  care  to 
argue  that  the  dried  and  sensitice  celluloid  is  in  any  worse  condition 
to  become  charged  with  electricity  in  handling  and  packing  than  is 
the  raw  material;  and  surely  if,  as  he  acknowledges,  the  latter 
exhibits  electrical  conditions  when  unpacked,  why  not  the  sensitive 
film  ?  It  is  rather  to  the  handling  before,  during,  and  even  after 
packing  that  w^e  attribute  the  danger,  and  this  applies  with  still 
greater  force  to  the  celluloid  wound  on  spools.  In  this  latter  case  not 
only  is  the  thinner  material  more  easily  excited,  but  the  tension  em- 
ployed in  wind'mg  is  calculated  to  set  up  the  very  conditions  necessary 
for  excitement.  What  is  wanted  either  in  packing  or  winding  is  the 
interposition  of  some  extremely  thin  conducting  medium  which  will, 
like  loater  or  moisture,  carry  off  the  electricity  silently  and  inno- 
cuouslj'. 

Wk  may  point  out  a  slip  that  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  report  in 
our  last  issue  of  Mr.  Haddon's  demonstration  of  glass  blowing  before- 
the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  The  lecturer,, 
after  exhibiting  the  method  of  making  specific  gravity  bulbs,  specially 
recommended  their  use  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  uniformity  in  the 
strength  of  the  ammonia  solution.  The  report  says,  "  If  a  specific 
gravity  bulb  is  made  that  justs  floats  in  a  ten  per  cent.  .  .  .  solu- 
tion ...  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  a  little  of  the  strong  solution  as 
supplied  by  the  chemist  whenever  the  bulb  is  found  to  sink."  The 
words  "  float  "  and  "sink  "  should  be  transposed,  because,  as  all  our 
readers  know,  the  stronger  the  solution  of  ammonia  the  lower  its 
specific  gravity ;  therefore,  a  bulb  that  will  just  sink  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bottle  containing  ten  per  cent,  ammonia  solution  will  gradually 
rise  to  the  surface  as  the  liquid  becomes  denser  by"  loss  of  ammonia. 
It  is  as  well  to  call  attention  to  the  mistake,  though  it  would  scarcely 
mislead  those  of  our  readers  who  have  the  least  knowledge  of 
chemistry. 

En  Passant,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Mr.  Haddon's  lecture  and 
demonstration  was  one  of  the  most  practical  and  really  useful  that  we 
ever  recollect  to  have  been  given  before  a  photographic  society,  and 
we  dare  say  his  hearers  will  join  us  in  sincerely  wishing  that  more  of 
the  same  sort  may  follow.  We  have  become  so  thoroughly  ac- 
customed to  discourses  of  the  "  hydroquinone  as  a  developer,"  or 
"  photography  in  its  relation  to  art,"  type,  that  we  are  more  than, 
usually  glad  to  welcome  a  departure  into  a  new  liiie,  especially  as  the 
subject  is  one  so  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  so  unknown  to  photo- 
graphers. Glass  blowing  is  supposed  by  most  people  to  be  an  occupa- 
tion carried  on  in  a  state  of  nearly  nudity  at  the  door  of  an  immense 
furnace,  and  few  photographers  are  avirare  of  innumerable  varieties  of 
more  or  less  useful  or  ornamental  articles  for  laboratory  or  home  use- 
they  may  make  with  no  more  elaborate  appUances  than  those  em^ 
ployed  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Haddon's  lecture.  That  gentleman  is. 
to  be  congratulated  on  having  "  scored  "  one. 


THE  ART  OF  RETOUCHING. 
I. — Introdcctouy. 
Fnojt  the  number  of  articles  written  by  our  most  eminent  photo- 
graphers and  scientists,  both  professional  and  amateur,  one  would  b© 
likely  to  think  that  all  the  subjects  in  connexion  with  photography 
must  necessarily  be  exhausted :  but  it  is  not  so.  Photography  to- 
day is  more  exhaustless  than  it  was  years  ago.  Constant  improve- 
ments, changes  in  the  various  modes  of  production,  enlargement  in  its- 
field  of  operation,  I  feel  sure  will  always  keep  photograpbj-,  as  an 
art-science,  in  a  prominent  position.  Of  late  years  there  was  nothing 
which  caused  such  a  revolution  in  its  working  as  did  the  introduction, 
of  the  dry  plate  process,  followed  by  the  almost  complete  abandonment 
of  the  old  wet  plate  one  as  a  natural  result.  All  these  changes  and 
developments   have   received,  and   are  receiving  every  day,  ample: 
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trettment  hj  members  of  the  photognphic  profeMion  of  the  moit 
■Bdoobtcd  ahUitv. 

Thmn  wm  one  brmoch,  howerer,  that  received  bat  scant  attentkn, 
in  public,  from  any  of  the  reeofpiised  profuwow  of  the  art  of  photo- 
frraphjr,  although  it  had  remained  steadily  indiipwable  in  the  pro- 
dortioo  of  really  fiiat-daaa  and  marketable  photoirraphy  from  the 
aaooMot  of  itf  first  inttodoction.  It  is  thij>  branch,  the  art  of  retouch- 
ing, thai  will  demand  our  oomplate  attantion.  It  is  not  mmv  so  much 
i>sghic*w<  as  it  was,  bat  until  I  wrote  a  series  of  papers  a  fow  yean 
airo,  at  th«  raqneat  of  the  editor  of  Trr  BarTiSH  Journal  of 
PRoraeRAPar,  no  ons  had  treated  the  subject  exhauxtively  for,  1 
■hodd  think,  tea  to  Sflaea  yma,  Ohus  then,  howvm-,  SMMy  woiia 
ham  appsand  on  the  sabjeet. 

At  the  pvMsat  moisut  thsn  is  nel  a  laadiii|r  or  fhdikmable  photo- 
giaphsr  wlie  doss  not  laiigely  utilise  the  serriees  of  the  artistic  n- 
touehar.  It  is,  boiwerer,  an  amiable  weakness  of  the  tarmei  to  forget 
his  indaUednesa,  and  many  scarcely  deign  to  aekno^riadge  the  neeee- 
sity  of  employing  the  retoucher  at  aU.  N'otwithataading  all  this  they 
Jo  employ  bim,  and  must  ackoowlsdgs  that  his  serricsa  are  a  neeas 
•ary  factor  in  the  production  ci  thair  self-styled  "srt  pbotogtnphy." 
Inaleed,  penonally,  I  think  that  the  wtowhei  lends  a  certain  jnstifiea- 
tion  to  the  qnaMfleatioo  of  the  seiaaea  of  photography  as  an  art. 
Suppose  we  were  to  ask,  "  What  is  there  artittic  about  photognphy 
if  it  be  not  the  leloaeher's  work  f"  The  only  answer  that  aaggasto 
itself  to  me  is  the  po*iitf  and  tyiWwy  of  Uie  subject  under  tnat. 
aent.  This  would  leave  the  phdagnpliie  portiaa  to  be  oaasid«ed 
purely  ntacAanieai,  at,  if  prefensd,  ameati/c,  but  most  aasnrsdly  mt 
artiitie.  In  fact,  absolute  lueeam  1m  this  regard— posing,  lighting, 
and  the  gaitnl  eompoaition  of  a  pielna — (soda  nors  to  entitle  t^ 
operator  to  call  himttif  an  artUt  rathar  than  photography  an  art.  I 
may  heia  asantioa  that  in  Paris  many  of  the  leading  hoaaea  retain 
artitti  proptr,  if  I  may  so  put  it,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  posing  the 
sitter  and  arranging  the  drapariea,  to  the  abaoiuta  exclusiaa  of  the 
opontor,  however  elevar  he  may  be,  and  Uariog  him  nothing  to  do 
beyond  working  the  caasera  and  exposing  the  plate.  This  may  be 
carrying  matters  to  an  astrsase,  and,  psfsonally,  I  think  it  is  so,  and 
is  exeaediagly  haid  opas  aaay  opsntora  who  are  mdoabtedly  poa- 
•sMad  of  vary  eonsidsnhia  artialfe  iatliaets. 

I  bdiere  we  should  all  work,  great  and  small,  for  the  ezslution  of 
tkt  art  by  which  we  maka  a  irtng,  and  not  by  indiridnally  running 
each  other  down.  One  hraaeh  shonld  not  seek  to  lessen  the  import- 
ance of  another,  for  by  doing  so  nothing  ia  gained,  bat  much  may  be 
laa«.  I  iay  this  adriscdiy,  beeaoM  lAan  the  rstOMfaar  ia  treated  as 
«f  little  iapoitanee  ha  will  hacouM  rarslsss,  and  his  work  Issa  mari- 
locioM.  I  have  mysslfworiMd  years  with  a  photographer  who  k>okBd 
■poa  itrtoochers  as  iaapoaton — I  might  almo«t  mt  pirkpncketa.  He 
considersd  that  we  ahaohrtaly  deprived  him  of  what  he  had  to  pay  us, 
that  our  work  was  altogether  naiinpuHnnt,  and  it  was  only  the  ridi- 
eolooe  fad  of  the  oostamers  that  woaH  have  their  photographs  re- 
toaahed.  Of  conne,we  knew  thatft4PKid  dsalof  tUs  was''ie«VI>«t 
still,  there  it  was,  and  it  had  ita  afcal. 

I  have  often  asked  myself  how  it  was  that  none  of  the  photo- 
giaplian  who  ao  ignorn  the  poor  retooeher  have  ever  had  the  eoaiaga 
of  their  oft  wtpissasJ  optaioos,  aad  dand  to  offer  to  the  pubUc  mm 
tkeir  mc0t  aaeettfid  work  without  hariag  previoody  paaaed  it  through 
his  despised  haadai  There  may  b»,«ae  of  these  tteys,  some  adven- 
tureos  photographer  who  will  essay  thia  experiment,  but  when  he  doee 
I  adirise  him  to  haveUs  "instaataasoaaahattar"  in  good  working  order, 
for  be  will  ccruinly  have  to  nse  it.  As  for  his  prodnetioas,  I  feel 
sate  a  very  "  short  expeeora"  of  tfaaai  will  suffice  to  eeUfaiish  their 
aaaaiaabie  qoalities.  Notwithstaadh^  these  oft-expreesed  adrena 
cfiaioBs,  and  many  really  takatad  amn  hare  not  besiuted  to  put  the 
same  in  print,  I  beg  most  hombly  to  tay,  after  many  years  of  varied 
expaiisace,  both  in  this  eoaatry  aad  abroad,  that  the  art  of  retouching 
ia  aotoaly  ahelp  or  accessory, but  an  absolute  ascsssity  in  the  produc- 
tioa  ti  the  socoessf  al  marketable  photograph  of  the  present  day,  and  of 
the  fatan  aa  weO.  VCvre  this  not  so  I  fear  many  of  my  fellow-workers 
would  be  left  to  atarve  unlees  they  twasd  their  sbiKtisa  to  some  more 
appneiatsd.  branch.  There  is  no  nasd,  however,  to  lose  courage ;  we 
ase  aet  to  be  done  without.  Oar  position  at  present  is  secure,  but  we 
must  study  and  practise  to  keep  it  so,  and  be  always  aUe  to  show  our 
rivals  that  ws  can  not  only  improve  their  ywxf  negatives,  but  likewise 


make  their  bad  ones  at  least  pre»entable,  if  not  absolntely  successful 
I  fear  the  little /ami'fy  jars  between  the  retoucher  and  operator  are 
dose  akin  to  thodo  which  sometimes  crop  up  even  in  the  beet  regu- 
lated families,  but  they  will  never  reach  the  point  that  means  separa- 
tum. I  fbar,  Kke  tlie  latter,  we  are  " necessary  evils"  one  to  the 
other. 

In  thia  treatise  my  endeavour  will  be  not  only  to  point  out  the 
cloee  relationship  of  art  retouching  to  art  photography  and  the  bene- 
fits derived  by  the  latter  from  their  combination,  but  also  to  give  in 
simple  and  complete  form  the  neoeasaiy  instructions  to  enable  the 
reader  to  aoqoire  a  complete  mastery  over  the  different  methods  em- 
ployed. 1  feel  sore  there  is  a  general  want  for  such  a  work  as  the 
present  one,  as  it  is  my  intention  to  go  more  exhaustively  into  the 
,niatter  than  any  one  who  has  hitherto  written  on  this  interesting 
subject. 

The  treatment  of  landscape  negatives  I  do  not  think  has  ever 
received  sufficient  attention,  although  so  much  may  be  done  to  them 
to  increase  their  exoellanoe,  however  good  they  may  be.  It  is  need- 
leas  to  say,  the  more  perfect  the  negative  the  less  work  it  will  require, 
and,  of  oourae,  viea  tnd.  There  are  many  first-rate  negatives  of  thia 
class  which  may  in  their  natural  condition  be  somewhat  spoiled  by  a 
small  defect ;  by  the  retoucher's  help  thia  may  be  set  right,  and  so  an 
otherwise  leally  good  negative  saved.  Great  relief  may  be  given  to 
a  negative  by  tlie  introduction  of  a  cloud ;  ahould  this  not  be  in  tha 
negative,  the  retoucher  must  "  raise  the  wind  "  and  produce  the  cloud. 

The  reprodnetion  of  fadi'd  photographs  and  pictures  of  all  de- 
aeriptioas,  of  bnkaa  aegatives  and  poaitives,  the  copying  of  oil 
pidatiaga  aad  other  works  of  arts,  are  all  cases  that  demand  the 
utaMst  skill  oa  the  part  of  the  retoucher  to  force  up  such  details  as 
may  get  loat  through  the  impotency  of  photography,  or  d^ectt  which 
may  ha  tha  raaulto  of  natural  decay  in  the  originals,  or  injuries  by 
breakage  aad  accident.  In  many  cases  the  iMgatives  taken  of  some 
very  old  oil  paintinga  are  absolutely  useless  ttntil  the  defective  portions 
have  been  worked  upon  by  the  skilful  retoucher.  To  all  these  facta 
I  will  draw  special  attaition  as  thU  work  piogreasua. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  mere  perusal  of  the  instruc- 
tions hereafter  givan  will  n>n  prove  sufficient  to  enable  every  reader 
to  beeoma  a  thorough  mastt-r  of  the  art  of  retouching,  and  thua 
beeoaia  a  oompcAant  and  skilful  retoucher ;  still,  the  careful  carrying 
out  of  them  in  piaetioa  will  enable  any  one  endowed  with  an  ordinary 
amount  of  taste  and  artistic  feeUng  to,  in  a  short  time,  produce  very 
creditable  resulu.  If  a  year  of  careful  study  and  steady  practice 
ahould  bring  taste  and  artistic  feeling  to  the  student,  he  should  be 
very  well  satisfied  indeed.  To  tboee  who  are  anxious  to  more  rapidly 
acquire  proficiency  in  the  art,  I  would  advise  personal  lessons 
from  some  sound,  practical  retoucher  (one  of  long  experience,  who 
has  had  a  fair  art  education),  under  whoee  direction  success  will  be 
absolutely  assured. 

It  is  usual  to  »ay  that  a  thorough  art  education  is  neoeesary  before 
beooming  a  good  retoucher.  With  this  I  do  not  quite  agree.  I 
Jialiavca  man  can  become  a  very  good  retoucher  indeed,  and  yet  not 
hK*i  bad  an  extreme  srtiatic  training.  Most  certainly  those  who 
possess  a  thorough  art  education  will  find  it  of  very  great  service  as 
they  go  ak>og,  and  decidedly  their  work  will  be  superior  to  the  work 
of  tlioee  who  have  not  bad  one,  or  those  who  have  had  one  to  a  less 
degree ;  but  it  is  not  an  absolute  netesMt;/.  This,  providing  all  things 
also  are  equaL 

One  cannot  be  too  careful  in  selecting  a  method  or  style  of  working, 
as  much  of  their  future  snecew  assuredly  depends  upon  it.  Assuming 
that  a  oertain  method  has  been  adopted,  the  almost  vigilance  must  be 
exercised  last  we  fall  into  thoughtlessness.  Thoughtlessness  in  our 
work  will  assuredly  lead  to  its  becoming  meclianical.  If  once  we 
become  thoughtless  and  mechanical  in  our  treatment  of  a  subject, 
and  allow  this  method  of  working  to  firmly  lay  hold  upon  us,  farewell 
to  our  ever  producing  work  with  any  pretension  to  artistic  excellanca. 
Above  all  things,  think  aa  you  v^ork.  Never  become  the  slave  of 
routine.  A  liesd  may  be  treated  in  an  off-hand,  thoughtless,  aad 
somewhat  meehaaical  manner,  and  yet  be  very  pretty  ami  effective; 
but  it  is  never  H/elike.  It  will  have  a  wooden  appearance,  and  be 
devoid  of  all  intellectual  beauty.  Under  these  oircunuitaDees  it  is 
only  to  be  expected  that  the  truly  artistic  ojieratar  ahould  question 
the  legitimacy  of  our  work,  for,  instead  of  removing  the  defects  or 
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adding  something  to  the  beauty  of  the  negative,  we  will  be  simply 
robbing  it  of  all  the  artistic  merit  that  may  have  given  him  a  world 
of  trouble  to  secure. 

The  photographer  cannot  shift  from  himself  the  responsibility  in 
many  such  cases.  He  wiU  unhesitatingly  engage  a  really  first-rate 
man  as  operator,  and  accordingly  give  him  a  big  salary.  Possibly  he 
will  produce  a  very  superior  class  of  negative  ;  we  will  concede  that 
he  does.  But  now  begins  the  trouble — What  kind  of  a  retoucher  has 
he  engaged  ?  If  an  equally  good  man  as  his  operator,  no  doubt  the 
result  will  be  magnificent  photography.  But  suppose,  as  is  too  often 
the  case,  a  cheap  and  inferior  man  occupies  the  position — well,  all 
the  excellence  of  the  operator  is  of  no  avail.  This  fact  is  not  in  many 
cases  attributable  so  much  to  the  photographer's  desire  to  economise 
in  his  expenses  as  to  his  failing  to  appreciate  or  care  for  the  depart- 
ment represented  by  the  retoucher. 

To  argue  seriously  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  genuine  and  artisti* 
retouching  I  think  would  be  useless,  for  whatever  the  result,  the  fact 
would  remain  that  we  must  have  it.  The  operator  must  be  bigoted, 
I  might  indeed  say  blind,  who  would  deny  tlie  natural  shortcomings 
of  his  own  department.  Suppose  a  lady  with  auburn  locks  and  a 
plantiful  supply  of  freckles  should  sit  for  her  portrait,  how  does 
photography  treat  her?  She  might  as  well  have  had  very  dark 
hair  and  been  badly  pitted  from  small-pox.  Could  it  be  insisted  that 
she  should  accept  this  as  a  true  likeness  of  herself  ?  In  life,  such 
a  subject  might  be  truly  pretty,  whereas  the  plain,  unretouched 
photograph  makes  her  look  positively  dreadful.  All  this  the  skilful 
retoucher  may  set  right  with  a  touch,  not  necessarily  limiting  his 
'  efforts  to  simply  remo\'ing  the  natural  blemishes  of  the  untouched 
negative,  but  by  cleverly  imparting  a  more  pleasant  expression  to 
the  face  can  greatly  enhance  its  beauty  and  value.  There  are  many 
such  examples  of  nature  being  badly  misrepresented  by  photography 
see,  too,  how  the  lines  in  the  face  are  at  times  exaggerated.  This 
is  all  supposing  that  the  operator  is  a  'i  first-rater ; "  let  us  see  how 
it  would  be  if  he  were  not.  We  would  have  badly  lighted  pictures, 
bestowing  on  every  sitter  hollow,  sunken  eyes,  dark  blotches  under 
the  nose  and  chin  :  in  a  word,  the  poor  retoucher  might  exclaim,  like 
the  Gilbertian  policeman,  "  the  retoucher's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one." 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  retouchers 
about  who  would  ruin  any  negative  entrusted  to  their  care.  A  great 
deal  of  the  interior  retouching  of  recent  years  may  be  classed  as  the 
chea})  and  nasty,  but  as  long  as  the  photographers  will  patronise  the 
would-be  artists  who  produce  it,  simply  because  it  is  cheap,  they  must 
not  complain.  The  real  cruelty  is  that  really  good  men  are  obliged 
to  share  the  opprobrium  brought  upon  their  profession  by  their 
inferior  brethren.  But,  practically,  this  does  not  effect  the  art  of 
retouching,  for  such  men  never  possessed  the  art,  or  any  artistit 
feeling. 

To  all,  therefore,  who  would  seriously  master  the  various  methods 
of  artistic  retouching  this  little  work  will,  I  hope,  provide  the  theory 
— the  reader  must  provide  the  taste  and  the  brains. 

Redmond  Babhett. 


A  WORD  OX  EIKONOGEN,  HYDROQUINONE,  AND 
PYROGALLOL. 

I  WROTK  a  short  paper  some  time  ago  for  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  eikonogen,  and  I  suppose  that  that 
paper  has  come  to  light  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  before  the  time 
that  I  write  this.  I  believe  the  paper  may  be  of  some  little  use,  but 
such  usefulness  as  it  might  have  is  certainly  greatly  marred  by  a 
most  foolish  omission  in  the  series  of  comparative  experiments  on 
which  the  paper  was  based. 

I  set  about  to  try  the  effect  of  varying  the'  ingredients  of  the 
developer,  but  tried  variations  of  all  the  constituents  except  the  actual 
developer  itself,  omitting  to  try  variations  of  it.  The  reason  was 
that  I  was  trying  for  the  efficiency  of  the  developer  in  regard  to  two 
particulars  only,  namely,  speed  of  action  and  amount  of  detail  that 
could  be  got  out.  Now,  in  these  two  matters,  in  the  case  of  the  pyro 
devteloper,  variation  in  the  quantity  of  tlie  actual  pyro  itself  has 
within  wide  limits  little  or  no  influence.  It  is  very  different,  how- 
ever, with  eikonogen,  at  least  in  one  respect,  namely,  in  the  matter 
of  rapidity  of  action. 


I  wrote  a  brief  postscript  to  my  paper  to  the  Photographic  .Society 
on  this  subject ;  but  it  was  hastily  written,  and  I  should  like  tx> 
supplement  it  with  a  word  or  two  here,  especially  as  I  have  had  some 
experience  of  the  developer  in  actual  work  since  I  wrote  the  said 
postscript.  The  effect  of  the  postscript  was,  briefly,  that  whereas 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  pyro  had  no  effect  within  wide  limits, 
in  increasing  the  rapidity  of  action  of  the  developer,  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  eikonogen  in  a  developer  had  the  most  marked  effect,  but 
that  it  had  httle  or  no  effect  in  increasing  the  actual  power  of  th» 
developer,  that  is  to  say,  in  bringing  out  more  detail,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  permitting  a  reduction  of  the  time  of  exposure. 

Substantially  I  believe  these  statements  to  be  correct.  I  find  that 
to  have  the  eikonogen  developer  as  quick  in  its  action  as  the  ordinary 
pyro  developer  (say,  with  carbonate  of  soda)  it  is  necessary  to  use  a» 
nearly  as  may  be  2'.5  times  as  much  eikonogen  as  is  commonly 
used  of  pyro  in  a  developer.  If  more  than  that  be  used  the  develop- 
ment with  eikonogen  will  be  quicker  than  that  with  pyro.  I  state 
six  grains  to  the  ounce  (P2o  per  cent,  about)  to  be  the  strength  that 
will  most  nearly  make  eikonogen  correspond  with  a  pyro  developer  ia 
rapidity  of  action. 

But  does  increase  in  the  quantity  of  eikonogen  permit  of  reduction 
of  exposure  ?  In  the  postscript  above  referred  to  I  denied  that  it  did 
so  at  all.  I  will,  however,  now  admit  that  perhaps  it  does  a  very- 
little,  but  it  is  certainly  but  little.  There  is  a  continual  tendency  oa 
the  part  of  photographers  to  confuse  rapidity  of  development  with 
development  that  will  admit  of  particularly  short  exposure,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  statements — in  my  opinion,  at  least,  very- 
much  exaggerated  as  to  the  extent  of  reduction  of  exposure  per- 
missible by  the  use  of  eikonogen — have  arisen  from  confusing  rapidity 
of  action  with  actual  power  of  action.  I  have  as  yet  failed  to  fitid 
any  eikonogen  developer  that,  with  any  plates  I  have  used,  will  allow 
of  the  reduction  of  the  exposure  by  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  that 
needed  with  a  good  pyro  developer. 

The  latest  experience  that  I  have  had  with  eikonogen  has  not  beea 
so  much  in  work  done  by  myself  as  in  seeing  and  giving  advice  hi 
connexion  with  the  work  of  visitors  to  this  country.  We  have  a 
constant  flow  of  tourists  coming  here  for  a  little  time — "  Globe- 
trotters "  we  irreverently  call  them  —  a  very  large  percentage  of 
whom  come  out  armed  with  cameras,  and  I  have  the  privilege  of 
giving  advice  to  a  good  many  of  these.  In  this  way,  besides  having 
further  experimented  myself,  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  eikonogea 
work  done  by  others,  and  I  may  say  that  by  far  the  greatest  difficulty- 
generally  found  is  that  of  getting  density.  Increasing  the  quantity 
of  eikonogen  increases  the  rapidity  of  the  action  of  the  developer,  and 
would  doubtless  lead  to  increase  of  density  could  the  development  bo- 
continued  as  long  as  with  the  weak  developer ;  but  witli  at  least  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  plates  it  cannot,  for  if  the  development  is 
very  long  continued,  fog  ensues.  To  prevent  this,  the  addition  of  a 
little  bromide  of  sodium  or  of  potassium  (in  no  case  of  ammonia)  is 
necessary,  and  if  enough  be  added  to  secure  the  same  density  as  wouli 
be  got  with  a  normal  pyro  developer,  I  find  that  the  eikonogen — vary- 
it  as  I  will— is  a  slower  developer  than  pyro.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
thin  negatives,  such  as  are  good  for  bromide  printing  or  for  solar  en- 
largements are  needed,  eikonogen  is  in  every  way  excellent ;  the  halS 
tone  given  by  it  is  more  dehcate  than  that  got  by  a  pyro  developer 
purposely  modified  so  as  to  give  a  thin  negative. 

All  this  is  true  of  such  plates  as  I  have  myself  used  for  comparison- 
or  have  seen  used  by  others ;  but  I  by  no  means  wish  to  say  that 
it  must  be  true  of  all  kinds  of  plates.  I  have  always  insisted  strongly 
on  the  fact  that  "  one  plate's  poison  is  another  plate's  food  "  in  the 
matter  of  development,  and  there  may  be  many  kinds  of  plates  that 
are  more  particularly  suited  by  eikonogen  than  were  those  I  tried. 
How  much  a  developer  may  suit  one  kind  of  plate  better  than  it  suits 
others  will  be  well  illustrated  by  what  I  have  to  say  of  hydroquinonev 

The  hydroquinone  developer  has  many  good  qualities,  but  has  never, 
in  my  hands,  given  as  good  all-round  results  as  I  can  get  witli  pyro. 
and  an  alkaline  carbonate  with  sulphite  of  soda.  It  gives  an  excellent 
colour,  and  is  very  cleanly,  but  with  most  kinds  of  plates  it  needs  » 
longer  exposure  than  is  necessary  with,  say,  pyro  and  potash,  and 
development  is  very  slow.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case  with  all 
kinds  of  plates ;  with  some,  the  exposure  may  be  somewhat  reduced 
by  using  hydroquinone. 
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Tbe  TCaaon  for  this  wts  well  bit  on  by  Swan  in  bl*  paper  of  about 
•  year  f^  on  bydroqninone.  It  u  not  because  bydroqutnone  baa  a 
(rraater  rnluciog  power  tban  pyro  that  it  forma,  in  aonw  caaes,  a  more 
powerful  dereloiper  tban  pyro,  but  became  it  baa  a  greater  "elective  ** 
n<ducinp  power,  actinfr  on  tbat  bromide  of  ailrer  only  tbat  baa  already 
been  acted  on  by  li(rht,  wbereaa  pyro  haa  a  comparatively  powerful 
reducing  action  on  bromide  of  silver  tbat  baa  been  acted  on  by  other 
cauaea — damp,  beat,  impure  atmoapheie,  Ac,  or  that  something  that 
tends  to  prodnoe  "chemical  fog'  in  a  plate  from  the  beginning. 
In  other  words,  bydroquinone  baa  a  oomparatirely  great  power 
of  differentiating  that  form  of  latent  reduction  of  silver  bromide 
produced  by  tbe  action  of  light  (whaterer  it  may  be),  and  all  other 
lands  of  latent  redaction  of  silver  bramide.  This  was  pointed  out  by 
^wan,  but  I  think  tbe  example  he  took  (ammonia  developer)  in  com- 
paring pyro  with  bydroquinone  was  not  a  fair  one  to  the  former,  for 
pyro  ammoiua  is  the  developer  of  all  othert  tbat  is  liable  to  reduce 
silver  bromide  tbat  has  not  been  acted  oa  by  light  at  all,  produdng 
pnea  fog,  red  fog,  and  all  kinds  of  fog  in  a  plate  andei^«xposed  and 
much  forced.  A  fair  developer  to  teke  in  comparison  with  hydro- 
<{uinone  would  be  pyro  potash,  which  is  not  given  to  the  eooentricities 
of  pyro  smmonia.  I  think  that  had  Swan  eonpaied  the  actioa  of  pyro 
potash  witb  that  of  bydroquinone  he  woold  have  come  to  tbe  oonelosion 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  former  ia  a  men  powerfol  redoeer  tban  the 
latter,  and  is  not  liable  to  produce  gieen  and  such-like  fog,  burying 
fine  detail,  in  case  of  a  vary  short  esposon.  Bore  can  be  got  out  of 
mc0l  kiada  of  plates  witb  it  than  witb  bydroquinooe.  Not  out  of  all 
kinda  of  plales,  however.  I  here  give  an  ezainple  of  a  case  in  which 
bydroqninone  aUowed  of  a  distinctly  ahoctsr  ezpoanre  than  any  pyro 
developer,  and  this  distinctly  on  aooovat  of  what  I  have  described 
above  as  "  elective  "  power. 

I  had  a  set  of  pUtea  tbat  gave  a  sliffbt  mirfaet  fng  witb  any  pyro 
dfveloper  that  I  used.  It  was  not  tbe  irideeenit  surface  fog  seen  only 
with  ammonia,  nor  yet  colour  fog,  bat  a  grey  nurfaoe  fog  showing 
under  pyro,  witb  either  potash  or  soda,  as  wi-ll  as  with  ammonia. 
When  an  ample  expoauie  was  given,  so  tbat  development  might  go 
on  vary  easily,  the  fog  was  aeaieely  peieeptible ;  when  tbe  exposure 
was  cut  down  at  all,  and  it  waa  aiteiapled  to  compensate  for  ibis  by 
rootimnng  developmaot,  even  with  a  weak  developer,  the  fog  became 
so  strong  tbat  tbe  finer  detail  was  all  buried  in  it,  and  the  plate  had 
the  appearance  of  being  much  under-expoaad. 

When,  on  tbe  ether  hand,  hydroqitiaooe  was  tried,  there  waa  no 
trace  of  the  grey  fog,  even  if  davelopaaaat  were  very  long  continued. 
The  dvtail  which,  in  tbe  ease  of  the  pyio  developer,  waa  completely 
buried  came  out  clear  and  strong  in  the  case  of  bydroquinone  simply 
by  prolonging  development,  witb  tbe  pmetieal  rssnlt  tbat  the  pUtes 
coxlil  be  worked  with  about  half  the  ezpoaiire  witb  bydroquinone 
tliat  had  to  be  given  with  pyro.  This  waa  limply  due  to  the  fact  thatf 
although  bydroquinone  i«  the  less  powerful  nduoer  of  the  two,  it 
acted  ooiy  on  that  bromide  of  silver ihat  had  been  affected  by  light 
whersaa  tbe  other  acted  both  on  such  bromide  of  silver  and  also  on 
bromide  of  silver  that  happened  in  the  ease  of  these  particular 
pktea  to  have  been  affected  in  some  other,  to  me  unknown,  way. 
The  action  thus  was  an  abeolate  one  in  the  case  of  the  bydroquinone, 
only  a  differential  one  in  the  caae  of  the  pyro :  and  we  may  state  with 
aoaaeennfidenoe  tbat  pyro  will  prove  the  aaore  powerful  developer  in  the 
caaa  of  plates  containing  bromide  of  sihar  that  has  not  been  reduced 
by  anything  other  than  light;  wbereaa  bydroqiiinnne  mnij  prove  the 
■tara  powerful  in  the  case  of  platea  tbat  are  n-duriMe  by  the  pyro 
devekyper  without  tbe  action  of  light.  W.  K.  Bcbtox. 

PJ8. — I  have  sp<iken  of  the  bydroquinone  developer  as  slow  in  my 

kaods.    It  has  alwnys  proved  so,  even  when  I  have  used  a  caustic 

•1Ir>i;  ir-i'th  it,  a*  recommended  by  Swan.    If  I  have  increased  tbe 

t'  tbe  caustic  alkali,  so  as  to  inciease  the  speed  of  action, 

:.«...g  »j  always  ensued. 


IIAKDWICH  ON  SCOTTS  WARM-AIIl  SATURATOR. 
Isr  my  last  communication  on  this  subject  I  i<xiked  at  the  question 
from  a  purely  practical  point  of  view;   the  satumtor  workeid  well, 
and  I  bad  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it. 

On  reading  through  Mr.  Scott's  paper  in  Thk  British  JotTRKAi. 


or  Photooraphy,  however,  I  see  statementa  made  which  are  contrary 
to  my  own  experience,  and  with  which,  as  a  chemist,  I  am  not  able 
to  agree.  Mr.  Scott  himself,  indeed,  seems  doubtful  of  their  accuracy, 
and  apologises  for  some  of  them  by  saving  that  "  a  bad  theory  is 
better  than  no  theory  at  all."  To  give  one  illustration  of  what  I  mean, 
be  calculates  the  temperature  of  the  "  oxycarbon "  flame  to  be  half 
as  much  again  as  the  "  oxyhydrogen."  The  truth,  however,  appear 
to  be  that  when  carbon  is  burnt  in  oxygen,  the  heat  generated  is  very 
much  less  than  that  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  found  tbat  a  given  quantity  of  oxygen,  which 
in  combining  with  carbon  evolvee  heat— 1, gives  1*6  witb  bicarburetted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  4-3  with  hydrogen.  Itelton,  Dulong,  and  Despretz 
have  alao  published  their  experiments,  and  although  there  is  consider- 
able discrepancy  between  the  resulta  obtained  by  these  eminent  men, 
yet  they  all  agree  in  putting  hydrogen  ut  the  top  of  the  list,  and  car- 
bon at  the  bottom ;  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas  and  ether  being 
intermediate. 

These  experimental  determinations  correspond  more  or  less  with 
what  we  find  in  actual  practice  with  the  limelight ;  for  although  you 
can  force  up  oxyether  almost  to  a  level  with  oxycoal  gas,  yet  you 
have  to  bum  a  larger  quantity  of  oxygen.  And  although  I  was  much 
pleased  witb  tbe  rrally  brilliant  light  I  obtained  with  the  Scott  gaso- 
line aaturator  and  one-fourteenth  nipple,  the  pressure  gauge  on  the 
oxygen  cylinder  ahowed  that  the  gas  waa  mnning  out  with  marvellous 
rapidity. 

The  increased  eonsumption  of  oxygen  need  not,  however,  be  a  very 
serious  objection,  because  we  have  now  three  companies  produdng 
compressed  oxygen  by  Brin's  method,  and  if  we  have  more  to  pay  for 
that  gas,  we  have  leas  to  pay  for  the  other,  supposing  benzoline  to 
take  its  place. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  in  the  end  the  satura^rs  may  not  prove  to 
be  aa  safe,  or  safer.  Two  fatal  accidents  have  happened  already  at 
the  works  with  cylinders  tised  in  tbe  oxyhydrogen  process,  and 
although  the  companies  with  praiseworthy  celerity  have  determined 
to  adopt  new  precautions,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  one  or  two 
sources  of  danger  that  have  bean  overlooked. 

For  example,  snppoae  yon  aro  working  with  two  cylinders  of 
oxygen  and  coal  gas,  respectively,  sent  out  on  hire,  with  regulators 
by  different  makers  ;  one  cylinder  being  full,  and  the  other  half 
empty.  In  such  a  case  (and  it  is  not  an  imaginary  one)  there  may  be 
a  diffeienoe  of  as  much  as  twenty  inches  water  pressure  in  the  stream 
of  issuing  oxygen  and  hydrogen.  And  although  this  can  be  corrected 
by  tbe  jet  tape,  yet  I  question  whether  it  ia  safe.  .\.t  all  events,  it  ia 
well  to  point  it  out  aa  a  poasible  source  of  danger.  Many  persons 
suppose  that  a  regulator  w  a  regulator,  and  that  when  you  have 
screwed  it  on,  you  must,  of  neoeesity,  have  a  uniformly  rapid  flow  of 
gas,  whether  tbe  cylinder  be  full  or  nearly  empty. 

Some  ten  year*  ago,  when  I  first  commenced  the  use  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen limelight,  I  took  an  opposite  view  to  that  given  above,  and 
-maiBliped  that  njtml  pmtwre  on  the  two  gaa  baga  waa  not  of  im- 
pdrtaMe,  seeing  that  the  operator  could  regulate  the  flow  by  the  taps 
on  the  jet.  Mr.  Newton,  of  Fleet-street,  however,  who  commenced 
his  speech  by  saying  that  he  had  hail,  perhaps,  as  much  to  do  with 
oxyhydrogen  exhibitions  as  most  people,  expressed  a  hope  that  I 
would  modify  that  statement.  The  person  in  charge  of  the  taps  does 
not  always  attend  to  his  duty,  and  tlie  gas  under  greater  pressure  may 
then  pass  through  tbe  mixing  chamber,  the  wrong  way,  back  into  tbe 
gas  under  less  pressure.  Of  course,  cylinders  are  a  little  different  to 
bags,  but  still  no  harm  will  be  done  by  calling  attention  to  this  point. 

I  wrote  some  time  since  to  a  friend  in  London,  likely  to  know,  asking 
him  if  hydrogen  gas  under  great  pressure  ever  deporitfd  an3rthing  on 
the  interior  surface  of  the  cylinder.  His  answer  was,  nothing  in  the 
case  of  pure  hydrogen,  but  ooal  gas  may  deposit  a  little  tar.  If  such 
be  tbe  cam  I  am  aure  tbat  a  cylinder  once  used  for  coal  gas  ought 
never  again  to  be  employed  for  oxygen,  whatever  it  be  painted — red  or 
black. 

In  answer  to  my  question  as  to  tbe  diameter  of  the  three  feet  of 
air  passages  in  his  saturator,  Mr.  S:ott  says  the  diameter  is  five-six- 
teenths of  an  inch.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  uncomfortably  large,  but 
only  actual  experiment  can  decide  as  to  its  safety.  I  am  not  aa  young 
as  I  was,  and  things  which  used  to  \ye  a  recreation  and  a  pleasure  are 
beginning  to  be  a  trouble.    Nevertheless,  I  think  I  mu>t  make  up  my 
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mind  to  put  Mr.  Scott's  saturator  to  a  really  severe  trial,  and  see  if  I 
can  burst  it.  If  it  passes  triumphantly  through  the  ordeal  it  will 
prove  a  valuable  invention,  and  will,  I  believe,  be  much  more  generally 
used  than  it  is  at  present.  T.  Fhbdebick  Hardwich. 


NOEWAY. 

Mb.  E.  Howard  Jaques,  Vice-President  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic 
Society,  is  to  deliver  a  lecture  to  members  and  friends  at  the  Temperance 
Hall,  Temple-street,  Birmingham,  on  Monday  the  24th  inst.,  the  subject 
being  "A  Trip  to  the  Nordfjord  and  Geiranger"  (Norway),  and  already  the 
applications  for  tickets  ensure  a  large  audience.  The  lecture  is  to  be 
illustrated  by  about  200  photographic  lantern  slides,  to  be  shown  with 
special  lanterns  on  a  16  x  16  foot  screen,  and  they  include  many  striking 
mechanical  and  other  effects. 

Judging  from  Mr.  Jaques's  previous  lectures  on  Norway,  and  his  long 
acquaintance  with  the  "  Land  of  the  Vikings,"  a  very  successful  paper  is 
anticipated,  and  we  hope  shortly  to  give  full  particulars  of  the  route, 
which  will  be  of  much  interest  to  photographers,  the  excursion  embracing 
almost  all  classes  of  scenery — mountains,  glaciers,  forests,  lakes,  water- 
falls, log  villages,  Ac.  Mr.  Jaques's  negatives  were  aU  taken  last  season, 
and  on  part  of  the  journey  Mr.  Paul  Lange  was  for  several  days  only  a 
few  miles  ahead  of  him.  The  whole  of  the  proceeds  will  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  Society  Lantern  Fund. 

Arrangements  are  pending  for  a  lecture  on  "Southern  Norway,"  by 
Mr.  Jaques,  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  and  the  date  will  most  probably 
be  the  21st  inst. 


Jporcign  i^otcs  anlj  j^etos. 


A  DISCOVERT  of  very  considerable  importance  has  been  recently  made  by 
Professor  Erich  Hamack,  of  Halle.  Ordinary  albumen,  as  is  well 
known,  when  evaporated  and  ignited  always  leaves  behind  it  a  certain 
amount  of  ash,  consisting  of  iron  salts  and  phosphates.  Professor 
Hamack  has  succeeded  in  preparing  a  pure  albumen  which  leaves  no  ash, 
and  this  pure  albumen  possesses  qualities  calculated  to  upset  all  pre- 
existing ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  this  important  substance.  The  pure 
albumen  was  prepared  by  a  new  method  from  the  copper-albumen  com- 
pound, and  it  displays  the  following  characteristics  : — Immersed  in  water 
it  gradually  swells  up  into  a  yellowish  transparent  mass,  and  finally 
forms  a  colourless  solution.  BoiUng  considerably  expedites  the  formation 
of  this  solution,  from  which  fact  it  is  plain  that  pure  albumen  does  not 
coagulate,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  coagulation  of  ordinary  albu- 
men is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  very  bodies  which  form  its  ash.  In 
addition  to  these  peculiarities  it  is  not  precipitated  from  solution  by 
alcohol,  ether,  or  phenol.  This  discovery  renders  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  crystallised  albumen,  which  has  long  been  a  desideratum  for 
certain  purposes,  conceivable. 


Ebgiebongsrath  Professor  Dr.  Homig,  whose  death  was  chronicled  some 
time  ago,  was  not  only  President  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society  and 
Editor  of  the  Correspondenz,  but  supported  the  cause  of  photography  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  private  purse  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  which  is,  un- 
fortunately, only  too  exceptional.  Dr.  Homig  bought  up  the  Correspon- 
dent many  years  ago  when  that  journal  w^as  faring  rather  badly  at  the 
bauds  of  its  supporters,  and  afterwards  had  the  generosity  to  make  it 
over  free  of  cost  to  the  Club  for  the  Promotion  of  Photography.  Dr. 
Homig  commenced  his  career  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  the  Com- 
mercial School  of  the  third  Government  Department.  His  widespread 
reputation  ultimately  brought  him  many  distinctions  and  honours.  He 
held  the  "  Iron  Cross  "  of  the  Franz  Joseph  Order,  the  Swedish  Order  of 
the  "  Northern  Star,"  and  was  an  officer  of  the  Legion  d'Honneur.  Four 
years  ago  he  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  and  finally  fell  a  victim  to 
inflnenaa. 

The  Dutch  Photographic  Societies  intend  arranging  an  international  exhi. 
bition  to  be  held  at  Amsterdam  in  the  spring  of  next  year.  The  prepara 
tions  are  already  actively  in  progress,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  English 
photographers  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of 
showing  once  more  to  the  Continent  that  they  are  foremost  in  everything 
connected  with  their  profession.  A  number  of  photographers,  both  pro- 
fessional and  amateur,  have  already  promised  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
offered.  Others  desirous  of  doing  so  should  address  Herr  van  der  Musch 
Spakler,  23,  Yondel-straat,  Amsterdam. 


Thi  Photographitches  Archiv  points  out  that  the  present  year  is  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  promulgation  of  important  scientific  theories  and  discoveries. 
In  1690  Hnygens  first  published  his  researches  on  the  undulatory  theory 
of  light;  in  1£90  Jansen  constructed  the  first  microscope;  and  in  17D0 


Galvani  made  the  celebrated  observation  in  reference  to  the  limbs  of  a 
frog,  which  has  been  so  extraordinarily  proUfic  of  subsequent  discoveries. 


An  amateur  photographic  exhibition  is  to  be  held  in  Buda-Pesth  from 
April  15  to  the  end  of  May.  Exhibitors  are  not  required  to  be  Hungarians, 
but  the  subjects  must  either  relate  in  some  way  to  Hungary,  or  be  scienti- 
fically interesting.  If  Herr  von  Gothard  send  any  exhibits  he  ought  to  be 
pretty  sure  of  getting  first  prize,  as  his  works  exhibited  in  Berhn  were  re- 
cognised as  being  among  the  most  valuable  scientific  contributions,  and 
his  observatory  is  situated  in  Hungary  (Herenyi). 


Let  travelling  photographers  beware  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  or  if  they 
stray  thither  be  careful  how  they  practice  their  calling  there.  One  of 
the  fraternity  recently  attempted,  during  a  stay  in  Constantinople,  to 
photograph  the  Sultan  on  his  emergence  from  the  mosque.  He  was, 
however,  promptly  pounced  upon  by  a  pohce  officer,  and— refinement  of 
cruelty — his  camera  smashed.  For  three  weeks  he  was  compelled  to 
languish  in  prison,  and  when  finally  liberated  was  ordered  to  remove 
himself  from  Turkish  territory  within  twenty-four  hours.  This  was 
rather  severe  punishment  for  not  knowing  that  the  Koran  forbids  por- 
traiture of  the  faithful. 

The  Parisian  Chromo-lithographic  Company  is  now  manufacturing  cellu- 
loid developing  and  fixing  dishes  of  various  colours — red,  blue,  white, 
brown,  &c.  These  dishes  possess  the  advantages  of  being  Uglit,  un- 
breakable, and  of  resisting  the  action  of  acids,  and  they  are  not  more 
than  a  millimetre  thick.  The  difference  of  colour  is  of  considerable 
practical  utility,  as  one  can  appropriate  dishes  of  different  colours  to  the 
different  reagents,  such  as  black  for  hyposulphite,  red  for  pyro,  and  so  on 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITIOX. 
The  feature  which  first  arrests  the  attention  of  the  visitor  to  the 
apparatus  section  of  this  exhibition  is  the  absence  of  a  large  proportion 
of  those  London  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  were  last  year  repre- 
sented. This,  however,  has  its  sunny  side  for  those  from  the  provinces, 
who,  by  such  withdrawal,  have  better  chances  of  attracting  attention 
to  their  exhibits.  Birmingham,  also,  which  last  year  put  in  so  goodly 
an  appearance,  remains  outside — that  is,  so  far  as  we  could  discover 
from  a  visit  made  on  the  opening  day,  when  as  yet  the  catalogue  had 
not  been  got  ready.  Eor  want  of  the  catalogue  it  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  exhibitors,  for  at  the  time  we  were  there,  some  were 
only  getting  then-  stalls  fitted  up. 

Among  London  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Watson  &  Son  have  a  fine 
display  of  their  new  Acme  camera,  constructed  in  various  sizes.  In 
one  of  these  we  observed  that  the  tripod  head,  which  i:?  sunk  into  the 
baseboard,  is  formed  of  aluminium,  by  which  a  considerable  saving  in 
weight  is  obtained,  without  any  seeming  sacrifice  in  the  strength. 
Among  their  studio  cameras  is  a  magnificent  one  for  24  x  20  plates. 
They  show  a  large  selection  of  folding  stands,  some  of  them  being  ex- 
tremely portable ;  and  also  platinum-toned  silver  prints  on  plain 
paper.  The  paper  and  toning  agent  have,  we  are  informed,  been  sold 
by  the  firm  for  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Stanley  has  a  large  show  of  cameras,  optical  and  dark- 
room lanterns ;  many  useful  appliances  for  every-day  use,  and  a  very 
large  studio  camera  on  a  stand.  In  one  of  their  long-extension  conical 
bellows  cameras  we  noticed  a  useful  feature,  viz.,  tags  on  the  bellows 
by  which  it  could  be  attached  to  the  front  board,  thus  practically 
reducing  its  effective  length  when  using  short-focus  lenses,  and  pre- 
venting sa^ng  of  the  body. 

Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck's  collection  of  apparatus  includes  lenses  and 
microscopes  with  cameras  specially  adapted  for  enlarging  from  micro- 
scopic objects.  One  very  large  studio  camera  is  noticeable  from  the 
completeness  with  which  every  adjustment  is  under  the  control  of  the 
operator  from  behind ;  even  the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  lens  is 
effected  by  rods  gearing  into  beautifully  finished  bevelled  wheels. 

Messrs.  I).  Noakes  &  Son,  whose  speciality  is  the  optical  lantern, 
demonstrate  that  they  are  practical  makers  by  having  assistants  at 
work  at  turning  lathe  and  bench.  Here  we  can  witness  the  opera- 
tions of  screwing  and  fitting  lens  tubes  and  similar  work.  Among 
other  things  they  show  a  "  gas  regulator,"  alleged  to  stop  all  noise  and 
roaring  when  compressed  gases  are  used.  They  also  exhibit  trans- 
parencies, plain  and  coloured,  condensers  in  great  variety,  lanterns, 
fittings,  and  cameras. 
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At  tlw  stall  of  HaMT*.  J.  Theobald  &  Co.  there  are  three  girls 
'V-ii1jTrp*fl~'  in  tiMMliRiiV  chromo-Uthogrkitlu  from  paper  to  gUae 
«a  •  If  M  o(  BMiufacturing  cheap  coloured  lantern  slides ;  a  fourth 
beii^  wan  p^'^t'wg  with  the  bmih.  This  firm  alao  exhibits  a  large 
collection  of  out&ae  figum  on  glaaa,  with  camera*  and  lenaee  of  a 
claas  which  aeema  intendad  aa  an  appeal  to  the  nnltitnde. 

The  PUtiaotjpe  Company  exhibit  tpecimeiu  of  their  work,  together 
with  paper  and  chemtcala  for  hot  and  cold  development.  Ueaera. 
Sharp  •!£  Hitchoaoogh  have  among  their  exhibiu  a  Tery  uaefnl  collet 
tion  of  fitting!  for  cameras,  which  includes  bellows,  bodies,  racks, 
pinions,  screwa,  aod  many  otbur  things  of  like  import.  They  also 
exhibit  their  Aptus  hand  caaaara,  which  is  adapted  for  a  Tariaty  of 
purposas. 

Mr.  W.  Sooaec  axhiUta  hia  patent  cnmera  with  rotating  f roota  for 
biiiiguig  the  lena  oppoaite  utj  pait  of  the  plate ;  also  a  huge  land- 
scapa  cnmera  for  X  x  34-ioch  platea,  erected  on  a  stand  of  correspond- 
ing dimenaons. 

MassTi.  Pearson  &  Deobam  exhibit  reducing  cameras  for  lantern 
aSdaa,  the  "  f^freambra'  camera,  and  some  bonushers  of  marvellouiilr 
low  pfice.  Mr.  E.  O.  Piatt  alMiwa  a  collection  of  brass  fittings  for 
eaaaias ;  and  Treror  &  Co.  exhibit  wrappers  for  cabinets  and  earlrt. 
The  welt-known  Perfection  lamp  is  ditplayed  to  perfection. 

Tenaes  of  variooa  kinds,  and  in  Tarioos  styles  of  moontii^,  are  ex- 
hibited bjr  Messrs.  Tajlor,  Tsjiar,  &  Hobaon;  and  MaMra.  B.  J. 
Edwaida  k  Co.  have  a  coUaetiDn  of  negatiyea  and  apecunaas  illostra- 
tiye  of  tb«  eapaUlittsa  of  tltatr  iaoohrooiatio  plataa. 

Maaws.  Hotaaas,  Sadler.  &  Hotaaa  ham  studio 
mstic  seats,  &c.;  while  Messrs.  Houghton  ft  Son,  Sanda  k  Hunter, 
and  J.  F.  Shew  each  >-xlubit  laqa  aalsctions  from  the  gooda  in  which 
tbejr  are  so  well  known  to  deal. 

By  the  time  we  naxt  visit  the  Palace  the  exhibiu  wiD  ba  all  in  their 
plaMa  and  the  catalognes  tmdj.    We  sliall  then 


<'n.\L.\Tin\-  AND  "soL.vnisATioN"  AS  EXiiinrrFn 

BY  EXIHJSL  FIE3  THHOLOH  Al'ERTLRES  OF  VAK1U13 

GEOMCTKICAL  FORMS. 
It  is  now  some  time  since  the  writer  endeayoarad  to  show  that  the 
phaaaa  of  "nonsal,"  "naotia],''  "  leyeraa,"  "aaooad  neatral."  and 
"  ssoond  normal,"  wen  obtained,  ntttrii  forAmt,  hy  expoeares  re- 
Ltaaljr  t,  tr,  tt*,  tr',  U*,  and  so  on.  Another  rather  striking 
nami-  r.  that  the  superficial  extent  of  the  "  halation  " 
•t"  and  "tr',"  increased  in  a  verydaSnite  ratio,  was  also 
-pointed  out';  bat  tb  detaila  which  eharaetcriae  the  yarioua  stag**  of 
-*  lavsnal"  was*  not  than  givw,  ohiedy  for  tha  laaaon  that  a  suffideat 
laambar  of  axpetimeita  had  not  baaa  nude  to  justify  sby  attempt  at  a 
oaKaUa  anrnmary. 

The  mare  fact  of  an  altsrantn  laeanenca  of  daikaoing,  greying, 
brightening,  grpying,  darkening,  greying,  brightening,  and  so  on, 
■ate  eonditiona  wh«a  ererythfaig  appe«red  to  ba  constant,  axoapt 
-the  daralian  af  the  aposnre,  haying  seemed  to  ba  conaistant 
the  kwa  of  no  braadi  of  natural  philoaophy  which  did  not  take 
'  yrigwiianw  of  attraetioi  and  nrpainan,  the  eonclasion  was  dedueed  on 
jirimi  fmeit  eyideaea  tiat,  the  action  of  the  deyeloper  being  allowed 
^to  be  electrical,  the  eaiae  which  produced  normal  reversal,  abnormal, 
and  r»-rey«nal  alike — it.,  light — must  of  necessity  be  admitted  to  be 
-electrical  alao. 

SaSdently  delicate  apparatus,  in  the  shape  of  electrometers  and 
Unlranameters,  not  hayng  been  ayailable,  a  consideration  of  the 
HlMewnt  distribution  of  eectrie  density  on  solid  conductors  of  various 
foras  anggestad  the  identhat  the  shape  of  the  developable  image 
nsight  be  so  ragnhted  aa  It  deaonstiate  whether  or  no  thisre  was  any 
Mnrknl  diatinctioa  betweei  the  action  of  an  obtuse  and  an  acute 
•taifi»  is  inflaandng  the  drection  of  the  depoaition  of  the  metallic 
sitrer. 

It  was  assumsd  at  the  outset  that,  with  reasonable  care,  tha 
disturbing  causes — reSedioci  inieetien,  and  interferenee— might  be 
.aspaetad  to  be  so  trifiing  un^  tlte^reuoutances  as  to  allow  uf  their 
Mag'ignored ;  and  one  or  t«v  pialiminary  experimanlaaaamed  amply 
4o  jnstrfy  this  deaisiott. 

Triangular  apartoies  hayin^^beea  cut  with  a  sharp  lancet  in  pieces 


of  black  cardboard,  one  angle  was  painted  with  Chinese  white,  and  it 
was  found  tliat  the  outline  of  the  images  produced  by  exposing  plates 
underneath  exhibited  no  visible  variation  at  any  point  on  being 
developed.  Circular  and  square  apertures  exposed  with  constant 
motion,  and  perfectly  steady,  to  perpendicularly  falling  and  extremely 
oblique  light,  from  a  simple  ])oint  of  light  to  a  full  No.  4  Bray  jet, 
showed  no  perceptible  variation  in  the  harshness  or  softness  of  any 
portion  of  their  margins. 

But  the  alteration  of  the  geometrical  shapes  of  these  game  apertures 
made  manifest  a  vast  difference  in  the  degrte  in  which  nt  various 
stagea  of  their  illumination  they  "  revened  "  under  the  action  of  the 
developer — the  same  developer. 

Circular  aperturea  were  at  first  tried.  These,  without  exception, 
gave  an  equal  depth  of  halation  all  round  for  every  exposure,  the 
superficial  extent  of  the  degradation  varying  simply  as  the  exposure 
was  prolonged  or  the  developer  was  "  accelerated."  Square  openings — 
particularly  those  of  oonsiderable  magnitude — gave  a  circular  halation, 
and  very  palpably  showed  that  the  halation  was  at  a  maximum  in 
the  middle  of  each  bounding  edge ;  at  a  minimum  in  each  corner. 
Isoaoalea  triangles  of  various  proportions  amplified  beyond  all  question 
the  evidence  showing  that,  whatever  the  cause  might  be,  the  halation 
with  a  alightly  "  over-expoaed "  aperture,  or  with  ooe  which, 
"oonvctly  exposed,"  was  treated  with  a  developer  in  which  the 
"accelerator*  disproportionately  preponderated,  was  greatest  at  the 
edge  of  straight  linaa  and  "  obtuse  "  angles,  least  at  "  right "  and 
"  acute  "  angka. 

Beyond  this  it  was  seen  that  in  the  case  of  very  acute  angles  there 
wss  a  certain  exposure  (or  development)  which  gave  not  merely  a 
minimum  of  halation,  but  an  angular  area  of  exceptional  clearness, 
as  if  in  the  space  eneloaed  by  the  protracted  lines  either  no  action,  or 
a  reverse  action,  had  bean  initiated.  Thus,  suppose  the  direct  action 
of  light  to  have  penatiated  between  the  uoper  lines  nf  the  letter  X, 
that  portion  would,  uodar  the  conditions  detailed,  be  blackest ;  a  half- 
tone, soft  margin  woald  occupy  the  anglea  to  the  right  and  left ;  a 
bright,  clear  space  would  be  encioeed  between  the  lower  lines. 

It  was  formerly  statad  that  the  "reveiBal"  commenced  in  the 
Cfntn*.  This  is  true.  But  numerous  experiments  have  since  shown 
that,  while  at  a  certain  early  stage  the  centre  is  the  clearest  portion 
of  the  exposed  aperture,  a  dark  margin,  soft  on  the  inside,  abrupt  and 
harsh  at  the  extreme  limiting  outlines,  invariably  accompanies  every 
example  in  which  the  "  solarisation "  is  seen  to  commence  in  the 
centre.  Moreover,  the  blackness,  or  density,  by  transmitted  light  is 
found  to  be  the  greater  the  more  acute  the  Imunding  angle. 

It  baa  been  argued  by  some  that  at  the  acute  angles  the  light  has 
performad  Isaa  work.  Granted !  The  margin  is  absolutely  sharp 
neverthdeaa,  and  neither  the  eye  nor  the  microscope  can  detect  the 
slightest  trace  of  interfeivnc<i  bands.  It  has  been  argued  by  others 
that  the  insolated  or  illuminated  molecules  have  set  up  a  reflex  action 
upon  adjacent  moleculea  which  have  not  been  directly  affected  by 
light,  and  it  haa,  further,  been  shown  that  under  these  circumstances 
ihn  filiwiriwana  aihihited  would  be  praoiaely  those  which  are  found  to 
'wEilt.  Oranted  also  1  Can  any  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  or  any  laws 
of  molecular  physics  which  do  not  consider  attraction  and  repulsion, 
explain  why  a  prolonged  duration  of  the  disturbing  cause  can  produce 
alternating  and  re-altemating  phases  of  black  aod  white  in  the  same 
•pot  when  tested  by  the  same  reagent P  Hugh  Ubebkxb. 


®ur  lEDttorial  STatle. 


An  Automatic  Ukpbatino  SHrxTBH. 
(Taa  BLACiratABS  tmmoonxnti:  GoarAxr.  Som^-row,  BUckfrlnnt.} 
Whilb  all  other  shutters  have  to  be  "  set "  by  some  means  or  other, 
this  automatic  one  is  always  ready  to  respond  to  pressure  upon  the 
pneumatic  ball. .  Two  tliin  plates,  esch  pierced  with  a  circular 
aperture  the  size  of  the  lens,  pass  each  other  in  opposite  directions 
under  ciicaaistanoea  which  ensure  a  full  und  clear  aperture  at  tha 
central  stage  of  the  passage.  The  curious  thing  is  tnat  by  merely 
repeating  the  prrssura  on  the  bsll  they  again  pass,  and  so  on  ml 
infinitum.  A  quiok,  sharp  pnwuro  ensures  greater  rapidity  than 
M'hen  slow  preasuie  is  applu-d.    By  pulling  out  a  small  button  at  the 
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end  the  chutter  remains  open,  subject  to  a  second  pressure  of  the  ball 
by  which  it  is  closed.  Tne  means  for  fastening  the  shutter  to  the 
hood  of  the  lens  is  also  ingenious.  It  is  placed  loosely  on,  and  by 
turning  a  milled-headed  ring,  an  interior  ring  contracts  and  clasps  the 
hood  firmly.     It  will  prove  a  most  useful  instrument. 

From  the  same  firm  we  have  received  a  species  of  photogi'apher's 
pocket  compass,  devised  by  M.  Decoudun.  It  is  smaller  than  a  watch. 
When  one  is  taking  his  walks  abroad  or  in  the  city,  and  observes  the 
direction  in  which  the  light  falls  upon  any  object  so  that  it  is  pro- 
perly illuminated,  he  has  tnen  to  point  the  handle  of  the  compass  to 
sucfi  object,  and  opposite  to  it,  on  the  floating  card,  he  will  see  the 
hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  light  will  fall  direct  or  obliquely. 
Having  entered  this  in  his  note-book  as  a  future  guide,  he  can  resume 
.his  tour  of  inspection. 

Platinum  Toning. 

(By  IjTOSil  Clabe,  C.K.  London :  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney,  Limited.) 
Thb  readers  both  of  our  volume  for  last  year  and  of  our  current 
Almanac  are  aware  of  Mr.  Clark's  method  of  toning  silver-paper 
prints  by  platinum.  In  this  manual  he  enters  into  the  subject  in  a 
more  elaborate  maimer  than  could  easily  be  done  in  a  paper  con- 
tributed either  to  a  society  or  to  a  serial,  and  devotes  special  chapters 
lo  the  chemistry  of  platinum  toning  and  its  history,  describes  experi- 
ments, and  gives  plain  directions  for  printing — from  the  selection  and 
■prepai-ation  of  the  paper  to  the  mounting  of  the  prints.  Mr.  Clark 
treats  his  subject  in  a  lucid  manner. 


Marion's  Photogbaphy. 

(London  :  Makioh  &  Co.) 
This  excellent  work  has  now  reached  its  fourth  edition.  The  present 
one  is  brought  up  to  date  by  the  insertion  of  topics  which  have  sprung 
into  existence,  or  to  which  force  has  been  given,  since  the  pnblication 
of  the  previous  edition.  It  is  a  safe  and  reliable  guide  throughout, 
■whether  in  its  optical,  chemical,  or  manipulative  departments.  A 
useful  addition  to  the  work  is  a  singularly  comprehensive  catalogue  of 
the  various  goods  manufactured  or  sold  by  the  publishers,  who  are 
recognised  as  occupying  a  place  amongst  the  foremost  of  enterprising 
*nd  extensive  photographic  merchants. 


RECENT   PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
Ko.  3392. — "  A  New  or  Improved  Detective  or  Hand  Camera."  W.  Griffiths. 
—Dated  March  4,  1890. 

No.  3393. — "An  Improved  Flexible  Film  as  a  Support  for  Photographic 
Jfegatives  and  Positives."    E.  \V.  Foxlee. — Dated  March  4,  1890. 

No.  3446.— "A  Photographic  Camera  and  Receptacle  or  Bag  therefor." 
A.  P.  BlLEY. —Dctted  March  4,  1890. 

No.  3482. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."  L.  van  Neck. — 
Dated  March  4,  1890. 

No.  3571. — "  New  or  Improved  Apparatus  for  Controlling  and  Effecting  the 
Discharge  of  Flash  Lamps  and  the  Release  of  Photographic  Shutters."  R. 
HusauBV.— Dated  March  6,  1890. 

No.  3597. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."  A.  Penhiro. — 
Dated  March  6,  1890. 

No.  3730. — "  Improvements  in  or  applicable  to  Photographic  Cameras."  M. 
Eyxss.— Dated  March  8,  1890. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 
1889. 
No.  5374.— "Photographic  Printing."    NicoL.— Price  6d 
No.  5525. — "Photographic  Hand  Cameras."    McNamaka.— Price  8d. 
No.  6353. — "Photographic  Ajiparatus."    Darier-Gide.— Price  Is.  3d. 
No.  6385. — "Stereoscopes,  &c."    Ranso.mk. — Price  8rf. 

1890. 
No.  611. — "Magic  Lanterris,  &c."    Hdqhes. — Price  6d. 
No.  765. -"  Cameras."    Communicated  by  Fichtner.     Bbonvnk — Price  6rf. 
No.  782. — " Photographic  Lifting  Thimble."    Cl-\RK. — Price  6d. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  i»  and  in  Connexion  with  Photographic  Printino. 

No.  5374.    William  Walker  James  Nicol,  Mason  College,  Birmingham, 

Warwick. — February  15,  1890. 

JiTf  invention  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  photographic  pictures  or 

images  in  silver  on  paper,  wood,  or  other  surfaces. 

For  this  purpose  I  apply  to  paper  or  other  suitable  material  a  coating  of  a 
ferric  salt,  alone  or  mixed  with  the  other  salts  hereinafter  specially  mentioned ; 
the  surface  thus  prepared  is  sensitive  to  light.  The  ferric  salt  used  may  be 
that  of  any  of  the  organic  acids  afterwards  mentioned,  which  prevent  the  pre- 


cipitation of  iron  by  ammonia ;  or  it  may  be  any  other  ferric  salt  sensitive  to 
light,  and  the  precipitation  of  the  iron  i.s  in  this  case  prevented  by  the  addition 
of  a  sodium,  ammonium,  or  potassium  salt  of  one  of  the  organic  acids,  which 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  iron  by  ammonia,  and  this  may  be  employed 
either  in  the  solution  with  which  the  paper  or  other  material  is  coated,  or  it 
may  b«  added  to  one  or  other  of  the  solutions  subsequently  used. 

The  surface  sensitive  to  light  is  then  exposed  to  the  action  of  light  under  a 
negative,  or  other  screen  of  similar  character,  when  after  some  time  a  faint 
image  becomes  visible  ;  it  is  then  brought  in  contact  with  a  solution  containing 
silver  nitrate  or  the  other  salts  of  silver  (subsequently  mentioned)  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  to  which  has  been  added  potassium  oxalate,  or  the  other  salts  men- 
tioned later,  which  may  tend  to  increase  the  rapidity  and  vigour  of  the  develop- 
ment, alter  the  tone  of  the  finished  picture,  or  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the 
iron  by  the  ammonia.  The  print  is  then  washed  in  water,  to  which  has  been 
added  ammonia,  and  a  salt  of  one  of  the  organic  acids,  which  prevent  the 

Erecipitation  of  iron  by  ammonia.    A  subsequent  washing  in  water,  followed 
y  drying,  completes  the  operation. 

Hitherto  no  means  h.ive  been  known  by  which,  when  using  ferric  salts  as 
sensitisers  {i.e.  for  coating  the  paper)  and  developing  with  solutions  containing 
silver  salts,  a  print  could  be  obtained,  the  tone  of  which  was  such  that  toning 
with  gold  or  other  metals,  followed  by  the  use  of  sodium  thiosulphate  could  be 
dispensed,  I  therefore  greatly  simplify  the  operations  involved,  and  add  to  the 
permanency  of  the  finished  print. 

According  to  my  invention  I  use  paper,  wood,  glass,  woven  or  other  material, 
the  surface  of  which  I  prepare  and  render  sensitive,  by  applying  to  it  in  any 
convenient  manner  a  solution  prepared  in  one  of  the  following  ways  : — 

I.  I  make  a  solution  of  normal  ferric  sodium  citrate  (Fe  Na-j  (C„  H,  O7)  2) 
containing  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  salt  as  expressed  by  the  above  formula,  and 
add  to  it  five  per  cent,  of  normal  potassium  oxalate  (K,  Co  O4),  but  I  do  not 
confine  myself  to  these  exact  proportions,  they  may  be  altered  according  to  the 
vigour  and  tone  desired  in  the  resulting  picture. 

In  place  of  the  ferric  sodium  citrate  mentioned  above  I  sometimes  use  other 
salts  as  follows : — Ferric  ammonium  citrate  or  ferric  potassium  citr.ite,  or  the 
corresponding  salts  of  tartaric  acid,  also  ferric  tartrate  and  ferric  citrate,  and  I 
sometimes  use  a  mixture  of  these  ferric  salts  with  citric,  or  tartaric,  or  oxalic 
acid,  or  the  salts  of  these  acids  with  potassium,  sodium,  or  ammonium. 

I  have  also  been  very  successful  with  solutions  of  ferric  salts  which  are  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia,  either  alone  or  with  oue  or  other  of  the  above  salts  aud 
acids.     Thus  I  have  obtained  excellent  results  with  the  following : — 

II.  I  make  a  solution  containing  five  per  cent,  of  normal  ferric  oxalate  (Fe., 
(C;  64)  3),  and  five  per  cent,  normal  ferric  tartrate  (I'co  (C4  H4  0^)  3),  and  one 
per  cent,  of  tartaric  or  oxalic  acid  ;  in  this  case  the  precipitation  of  the  iron 
is  prevented  by  modifying  the  developer  or  subsequent  solutions,  as  stated 
below.  I  do  not,  however,  confine  my>elf  to  these  exact  proportions,  as  they 
may  be  altered  according  to  the  effect  desired,  as  stated  aliove.  In  general, 
however,  I  prefer  to  use  oue  other  of  these  solutions,  the  composition  of  which 
I  have  stated  in  full. 

In  some  ca.ses,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  surface  to  be  coated — if,  for 
instance,  it  be  glass,  wood,  or  cloth — thickening  material,  such  as  gelatine, 
starch,  arrowroot,  or  gum  arable,  may  be  added  to  the  above  solutions;  usually 
this  is  not  required  for  paper. 

The  paper  or  other  surface  prepared  with  one  or  other  of  the  foregoing 
solutions  is  dried,  and  is  then  rea<ly  for  use.  After  exposure  to  light  in  the 
usual  manner  I  apply  to  it  the  developing  solution. 

I  use  solutions  of  various  soluble  salts  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  or 
ammonium. 

I  have  been  roost  successful  with  the  following,  namely:  —  Potassium, 
sodium,  or  ammonium  oxalate,  acetate,  borate,  citrate,  or  tartrate,  either  alone 
or  mixed  together. 

I.  Thus,  with  paper  sensitised  with  No.  1  solution,  for  cold  blue-black 
tones  I  prefer  a  solution  containing — 

(a)  20  per  cent,  potassium  oxalate  ; 

1'5  per  cent,  silver  nitrate. 
The  precipitate  formed  being  nearly  dissolved  by  the  aidition  of  ammonia. 
(6)  For  black  neutral  tones  :— 

10  per  cent,  potassium  oxalate  ; 

1  '5  per  cent,  silver  nitrate. 
(c)  For  sepia  tones : — 

7  per  cent,  borax ; 

1  "6  per  cent,  silver  nitrate. 
In  both  cases  ammonia  is  added  as  above. 

II.  When  the  paper  is  sensitised  with  No.  2  soluion,  I  prefer  a  solution 
contaiuiug — 

(a)  la  per  cent.  pot.assium  citrate  ; 
10  per  cent,  sodium  acetate  ; 
1  ■&  per  cent,  silver  nitrate  ;  or, 
(6)  15  per  ceut.  potassium  citrate  ; 
10  per  cent,  potassium  oxalate  ; 
1  5  per  ceut.  silver  nitrate. 
Ammonia  being  added  in  both  cases  as  above. 

Tlie  developing  solutions  I.  (n),  (i),  or  (t),  may  b^  used  with  paper  prepared 
with  sensitising  solution  II.  if  the  prints,  after  renoval  from  the  developing 
solution,  are  placed  for  a  short  time  in  a  solution  irepared  thus  : — 
Clearing  solution : — 

20  per  cent,  solution  of  citrate  or  tartrae  of  potassium,  sodium,   or 

ammonium,  rendered  distinctly  alkalineivith  ammonia. 

When  greater  contrast  is  desired  in  tlie  ])riit  I  obtain  this  by  adding  an 

oxidising  agent  to  the  developer,  preferably  a  sal  of  chromic  acid  in  quantities 

of  from  2  to  10  c.  cms.  of  a  5  per  cent,  solutior  of  potassium  cliromate  to  the 

litre  of  developer. 

I  do  not  confine  myself  to  any  definite  temprature  of  the  developer,  though 
I  prefer  to  use  this  at  the  temperature  of  the  ar. 
The  developer  may  be  applied  to  the  printei' surface  in  any  convenient  way. 
After  treatment  with  the  developer  the  prin  is  washed  in  successive  changes 
{i.e.,  till  iron  ami  silver  salts  are  removed)  of  he  washing  solution. 
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Ipnpuc  thii  u  foUowi : — 

WaAhinc  aobitioD : — 

A»  per  eaat.  loliitiao  of  iodiiliB  dtnto  is  mixed  with  an  eqaal  Tolnmc 
of  stnas  — -"~'«  loliitiao.  Thii  ii  then  dilntad  with  otmiur;  water 
in  tha  ptoportiim  of  ISO  e.  eat.  to  enry  10  Utm  of  water. 

riHaailiiiii  or  aaoMMiiaiB  dtnte^  or  petaaonm,  and  Jain,  or  amoKminm 
tartiat*,  or  aodioa.  potaaainm  tuttato,  may  be  naad  in  plaoa  of  the  aodinm 
citrate  of  the  abore. 

The  print*  are  then  washed  in  water  and  dried. 

B*«ng  BOW  mrticalarijr  deaeribad  aad  aaoertained  the  nature  of  mj  laid 
IniMttS  I  wUU ■adanitood  that  I  do  not  oonSae  mjraalf  to  the  mixture* 
■a^lMwd  or  to  tbo  azaet  proportiOM  of  the  inKredlanta  giran  therein,  but 
aonloj  oa  oecMioa  otbar  mixtaraa  aad  pnportiaiia  of  tha  aalu  particnlariy 
■■illiwml  m  aaitable  fSor  my  pwpoaa^  aor  do  I  coobM  myielf  to  aqoeooa 
aolatigai  of  the  Hid  aalta,  bat  may,  far  tha  pnrpoaaa  of  preparing  the  aenai- 


IUm  lad  dafaioping  aolntioiM,  naa  alWr  aolrenU  whao  than  are  permitted 
hvaa  eheaieal  antora  of  the  aalta  aqpioyad.  and  I  therefor*  elaba  a*  my 
iBiaBtiou  aa  foUowa :— 1.  The  aaa  of  nap«  «r  other  aarfheaiL  eootad  with  ferric 
aall%  aa  daictibcd  aboTo,  to  be  oaed  Rr  tka  prodoetioa  of  photonaphie  Imagea 
faTidvar,  alooc  with  the  elaaa  of  dareloping  aolatioae  afaeady  gtTen  and  por- 
tfi.-l«»lT  I  ifini  1  tir  in  ry  mitmH  rlaim  1,  The  nae  of  eolatioae  of  tUrer  salt* 
"     '     1  in  f—~ ~«-  in  eoqiaaetioa  with  mlu  of  the  allcaUea  or  ammonium. 


wilkonlie,aeatic,  faoriccible,  ortHtHtaMida,  Idrthapapoaaof  prodarac 
OB  pu«r«  «SaranfM»  pnrUaly  oMltd  wtt^ 

laMoa  te  ail*ar  whidi  an  ofaaeb  a  caiaar  aa  not  to  raqnira  toaiag  wUh  gold 
ik,  S.  Tha  eonUned  om  of  aaimoBia  and  a  potaaainm,  aodinm, 
I  aolt  of  eitik  or  tartaric  add  in  a  aolatioa  oaeil  (or  waahing  prinU 
M  aarfMM  eootad  with  farrie  aaMa,  and  defaiopad  with  adlatiaiia  of 
riharodtataMMMlfa.  <l  Tha  aaa  af  tha  eolatioM  aaniitieing  eolntiona  L 
Md  n. :  daeJapiag  aahrtkaa  L  (a),  (»k  fi  (<).  IL  <•).  (»>.  "d  (<)  sC>f^ 
aolotian,  waaUi^  Mlatioa— in  tha  way  aad  nonaer  oaMaatially  aa  daaerihad 
aad  aet  (orth  is  the  foregoiBg.  &,  Tin  oae  of  an  oxidioiac  agaat,  aoefa  oa 
I  aeid  or  any  of  ita  wlu,  bi  a  davaloper  prrpareii  as  deeerihed  and  aet 


tetk.  

laraoTSMnrta  n  PwmMBAmc  Hasd  Camkbai. 
Kaw  88SS.    Dnna  UcSxUama,  »,  Soath-teiTaoe,  InchicoR,  Dublin.— 
r*rmrg  U,  189a 
In  noral  (mtarea  an  (flnt),  a  dij  plola  la  ehoagxl  and  placed  in  focal 
n^aiea  ad  tba  ahatter  eat  by  tka  aaa  ■OfaaMBl,  thanrtiy  Hareatiag  tha 
Ity  «f  «(parii«  tha  oaaa  pMa  t«leae*arthioagb  laadTMlaBea  or  etbai^ 
aaaadlA  iha  aaa  hattaa  ar  kaob  acrraa  oU   piupoee*,  ria.,   Air 
[  <toy  pMe^  Ibr  aaltiM  aad  dhdMiglm  tha  ahatter.     Hence  the  ad- 
'     laaaabarof  dtyplatea  aay  be  axpoaad  in  very  rapid  euc- 


Ineotwanl  ahana  H  i  iiBi^ali  af  a  raitiagiilar  boxoroaae,  one  and  of  which 
ie  raeaaaad  to  neelT*  tha  leaa.    WHMa  aoiil  eaaa  ia  a  mored  box  open  at  the 


ilda  aaxt  to  tha  leHL  tta  depth  a  UtUa  BMM  than  dootite  that  of  the  eearitieed 
piataa  of  whiek  itia  euabia  «f  hoUiat  tapalra  or  mora ;  aaeh  of  the  Utter  ia 
haaftedlaatkia»e«anfeakeaU;  aidwy  on  tha  faMida  of  tha  two  oppotite 
wBOaefaaidbosiafaraMdBhartaoaialpeoTapaiaUaltotkeaxia  of  the  len< 


to  aDow  aaa  phta  wHk  Mb  akeatk  to  drop  Ihroagh  at  •  time  fh>m  top  to 


waU 

inn  Joint,  to 


oppoalla 

attained  a  lerer  aetaated  by  a  bar  pbcad 


alaMth 
Wolka 


oa  the  OQlaide  of  CBBMn.  one  cad  hearing  at  rl^t  OBglaa  againat 
alhar  Inmlaalm  ta  n  kaak  er  baUoa,  which  ia  aeed  for  eettlag 

«  «ka  ahaltar.  Hd  oho  •»  ehoaglBg  tha  dir  plateau    On  the  „,,.^„„ 

B  of  tha  aotareaoab  a  aHdiiV  eonr.  tkroogh  wUeh  the  grooved  box  i«  !/2udukal 

idwilkdryiilata.    ladatagtetkaBlalMars  pUoadinthe&gnMTcaintha  ^iJZm^A 

ekaabv,  the  camera  balaglaeertadaeeaHing  as  graored  box  i*  moead.  .XSZSuu  I 

tk8partltiaa;eaehUaeapfartaeeM«ov<rtheaaid«lotltdropethroagl|-  JJJ^„b*tan 


I  drope  throacll' 
J  kept  back  so  aa  to  dear  tiie  slot  by 
J  iq^  tho  iaab  daitaw  thia  ji  1 1  nil    ■ 

Tha  laalaBtaaaBaa  ahotterb  taatda  tka  camera.  A  noola  or  rim  is  formal 
at  tha  bade  of  Iht  laaa,  ea  wMdi  ia  ttlad  a  cap  capable  of  opaaiag  by  a  hinged 
Joiat  at  tha  bottwa  aad  aataatad  by  a  aaMla.  oae  end  of  which  peases  throogh 
the  ooter  waU  of  eaaen,  tenainatiag la  a  cmas-pien  forming  a  T  with  •alil 
sptodle.  At  oae  and  ofaaidcroaa-ptaea  at  right  angles  to  it  and  parallel  with 
wall  of  oatar  eaaa  ia  aauaied,  or  fHrnad,  a  thia  flexible  am  of  epriag  eteel,  the 
aadefaaidanafaBliaKapaBaladfla  or  alad  whea  tha  ahatter  la  eloaed.  the 
olhar  end  of  eroM-idrai^  brmiag  a  eraak  with  aaU  spiadla,  ia  naad  for  the 
porpoee  of  opening  the  cap  by  meana  of  a  hook  hinged  on  to  a  aiaeTe  and  kept 
ia  poattioa  Iqr  a  flat  spring.  Sakl  sleeve  ia  capable  of  sliding  npoa  the  bar,  to 
wUi^  ia  attaefaed  knob  or  bottoa  keiatolDra  meatiooed,  and  ia  aetaatad  by  a 
apfaal  epriag  aUppad  orar  aafal  bar,  aaa  ead  baariac  agoinat  tka  alaar^the 
etharavriaetaBMnabUpin  for  ragdatfi«thaipeed  of  tka  ahnttar.  When 
aaid  bar  la  paakad  fbrward  by  tke  kaoh^  Iha  sleere  and  hook  are  carrifl  with 
It,  tha  spinl  snrtag  faeeomea  foaipraawil,  the  hook  coming  into  contact  with 
uaaa  piece  and  karing  a  wadoe  shaped  «d  loops  on  to  it  When  the  Bnger  ix 
feaMvad  Aom  said  knob  the  latter  rataraa  to  Itx  nriinnAl  position,  beiag  acted 
apea  hr  the  spiral  spring  In  grooved  box ;  the  hooli  nUinlng  ita  hold  npoa  the 
trem  fmm,  the  ahatter  is  now  set. 

Ta  dhdtoiga  the  shatter,  the  kaab  ia  pash«l  in  the  opposite  direction, 
tkarakv  k^Mag  a  tkia,  flat,  projaetlag  piece,  sscare<l  to  said  bar,  into  contact 
wtik  fcxibU  arm  faatiag  apon  projecttag  ledge,  which  yiel'ls  by  lu  flexibility 


momentnm  imparted  to  the  cap  causes  the  latter  to  strike  an  elastic  band  or 
spring,  which  canaea  it  to  rebound  and  lock  itself  once  more  on  projecting 
le<lBe, 

To  change  a  plat^  the  knob  i>  pushed  forward,  the  shutter  becomes  set  as 
before,  the  bar  oearuig  against  the  eml  of  lever  draws  out  the  rod  in  groaved 
box  and  a  plate  is  dropped  into  liottoni  compartment ;  the  pressure  of  the  finger 
is  now  removed  fhnn  said  knob,  and  the  spiral  spring  brings  back  said  nxl 
into  ita  original  position,  but  the  latter,  when  returning,  comes  into  contact 
with  the  top  edge  of  pUte  which  has  just  dropped  and  pushes  it  forward,  and; 
being  in  ita  groove,  it  carries  the  entire  grooved  box  along  the  sliding  partition 
uutil  the  next  plate  following  up  dtopa  a  abort  distance  down  into  slot  in' 
partition  and  rests  on  to(>  of  rod ;  said  plate  becomes  jammed  in  the  slot  by 
the  preasnre  of  the  rod  still  bearing  on  top  edge  of  plate  in  bottom  compart- 
ment, thereby  keeping  the  plate  steady  for  exposing. 

The  plates  when  dioppii^  woold  be  liable  to  stick  after  being  jammed  in  the- 
manner  described.  TO  overcome  this,  the  partition  where  it  is  attached  at 
both  ends  to  camera  ia  mad*  to  elide  longitudinally  tlirough  a  short  distance.. 
A  lever  is  hinged  on  inaida  to  wall  of  camera,  one  end  bearing  against  a  stud 
on  partition,  the  other  aad  against  a  similar  stud  on  rod  ;  when  the  latter  is 
drawn  out  the  eaid  lever  moves  the  partition,  the  grooved  box  remaining 
stationary,  and  liberatea  tha  plate  whieo  hod  been  jammed  in  the  slot,  thereby 
allowinftit  to  drop  fkvely,  aaid  partition  being  brought  back  again  to  position 
by  anring. 

An  indlator  ia  attached  to  camera  for  the  purpoee  of  registering  the  number 
of  expoeed  plates.  It  oonoiata  of  a  flat  graduatad  hu  connected  to  grooved  box 
and  capable  of  moving  in  a  gniiie  on  the  iuaide  of  camera,  with  a  hole  in  tha 
latter  forming  light-t^kt  ooounanication  with  said  guide,  and  through  which, 
the  nomber  of  expoaad  piata  can  be  read  th>m  the  ontaide. 


fMPROrBMSm  BtLATIXG  TO  STSUOaOOPU  A^TD  CaIOIIAS. 

No.  838S.    Habbt  Ramom,  47,  Frian-street,  Sudbury,  Suffolk.— 
Ftbnary  16,  180a 
IIt  invention  lelatee  to  on  improved  iteraoeeope,  which  ia  alw  applicable  for 
n««  aa  a  camera,  for  taking  atetaoeeople  ptetorea. 

In  oairying  out  my  inveatioa,  I  nioka  tk*  body  of  my  combined  camera  and 
Bt*rsoecc|pa  with  beUows,  eo  that  it  can  be  extended  to  suit  the  fociu  of  tha 
lanaasL  Tka  bask  of  tha  iaatmmant  is  fltted  with  a  Itame  carrying  a  light* 
dUkaing  madlnm,  prafafahfar  gnmnd  glaaa^  which  fVame  can  be  reversed  wnen 
the  instnmeat  is  twine  need  as  a  atei«iaeoope  for  looldng  at  transparent  photo- 
graphs or  piotures,  and  whiek  ia  proviiied  with  a  ^Ider  for  the  pictures. 

llie  top  of  the  inatramant  is  provided  with  a  faflector,  the  frame  carrying 
which  is  ailaptad  to  ibid  hack  to  allow  tHh  introduction  of  the  dark  elide  or 
pUte  holder  which  ia  employed  when  the  instrument  is  osed  as  a  camera.  Th» 
front  of  tha  tnitrament  is  fltted  with  two  boards,  having  vertical  and  horizontal 


pietnrea,  and  to  ha 
'  In  a  eombined 


Ob  the  baoaboaid  of  the  instrument  I  fix  twoconcentrie  metal  rin^,  the  inner 
of  which  ia  adapted  to  be  rotatol  in  the  outer.  In  the  inner  ring  I  form  a 
nambar  of  holes  or  eloU  to  raoeive  the  heads  of  the  legs  of  a  tri|>o<l  or  stand. 

The  cUima  are : — 1.  A  pkotographlo  camera,  adapted  to  take  storeoscopic 
and  alao  as  a  ateraoaoopsk  snb^antially  as  deeerihed.  2. 
■a  aad  atareoacope,  a  chamber  adapted  to  hold  a  screen  of 
groond  glees  or  the  like.  In  either  of  two  positions,  according  as  the  screen  is 
being  naad  as  a  focnssing  screen  for  the  cameto,  or  a  light-<litTu«ing  mediunr 
or  back  for  ateieoeeopie  pletans,  subatantially  aa  deecribe<i.  3.  In  a  combined 
eamen  and  steraoaeowL  haviag  a  ckomhar  as  deecribe<l,  proviiiing  the  said 
chamber  with  a  pivoCaa  ndaetor  tat  reflecting  light  on  to  the  pictures  whea 
the  apparatna  ia  need  aa  a  stereoeoope,  and  for  cloeiog  the  said  chamber  when 
the  apparatna  is  oaed  as  a  eameta.  «.  In  a  combined  camera  ami  stereoscope, 
a  eeraen  having  apriniv  whidi  aarve  to  maintain  tiie  aaid  screen  in  )>osition,  and, 
whoa  the  appuatna  hi  beiag  need  aa  a  atareoacope,  at  a  holder  for  the  pictures, 
aahstantlaify  as  deeoibad.  &  A  combined  camera  and  steieoscoiw,  the  lens- 
carrying  sockets  of  which  ere  adjortable  relatively  to  each  other,  xuhetantially 
as  deeerihed.  8.  The  oombinatron  with  the  apparatus  hiTeinlH-fore  described 
of  the  dork  slide  or  plate  holder,  having  a  central  slide  or  (wrtitiou  a<lapted  to 
'    t  the  backs  of  the  sensitisetl  pUtos,  and  hold  them  lirmly  in  position 

the  plotee  beiBg  iatrodnoed  into  and  removed  from  the  slide  at  one 

wair,  iobetautially  aa  aet  fath. 


aad  la  paahed  off  said  ladga ;  the  aptml  «|afBg  now  acting  on  the  hook  abooU 
iU  laraar^  thertbgr  tanag  loaad  tka  «M»-pt<ce  wHh  it  and  opening  the  cap ; 
«k*a  MM  eiaaa-pliMa  anrhrea  at  •  avlgla  angle,  the  hook  alipe  off,  but  the 


A  Lirmro  Thimblb  roR  Photooraphic  Use. 

No.  783.    C'HARLXa  Clark,  3,  Cavendiah-place,  Eastbourne,  Sussex.- 

fthruary  15,  1890. 

Thk  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  improved  means  for  lifting  nerative- 

and  other  plates  out  of  development  and  other  bathe  used  in  the  practice  of 

photography. 

The  improved  device  for  this  purpose  consists  of  a  thimble  ailapted  to  fit  the 
finger  and  lie  reteined  thereon,  said  thimble  provide.1  with  a  hooked  or  claw- 
like projection  at  the  end,  a<Iapte<l  to  be  sliil  or  placed  under  the  plate  to  lift 
the  latter  from  tha  bath  aa  aforesaiil. 

In  carrying  thia  invention  into  practice  I  construct  the  thimble  with  the 
hook  or  projecting  claw  in  material  such  aa  ebonite,  vulcanite,  ruliWer,  or  com- 
Iiound  thereof,  or  of  gnttepereba,  silver,  porceUin,  or  anv  other  material 
which  ihall  not  affect  or  be  affected  by  the  bath  or  baths  used  in  photography. 

Claim  :— A  lifting  thimble  for  photograbhic  use  constructed  with  a  hook  or 
cUw-like  projection,  substantially  as  set  forth. 

[Tha  Lovention  ia  similar  to  what  vros  described  by  Mr.  A.  Johnston  in 
otu  Alxaxac  for  1888  on  page  170.— Eo.] 


Phittocraphic  Clcb.— Wednesday.  Mardi  19,  adjourned  discussion  on  AHi- 
/cial  Light  at  an  Acfjuncl  to  Daylight;  March  26,  monthly  lantern  meeting. 
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iHeettng<E(  of  Sboct>tte<S* 

m 
MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES  FOB  NEXT   WEEK. 


Dftte  of  He«tiag. 


March  18 

„  18 

::  It 

„  19 

„  19 

„  19 

„  19 

„  19 

»  20 


Hune  of  Society. 

North  London 

Glasgow  &  West  of  Scotland  Am. 

Bolton  Clnb  

Bristol  and  W.  of  Bng.  Amateur 

BoiT    

Hyde    

Maucheater  Camera  Club 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club 

Photographic  Club 

London  and  ProTincial 


Plaoeof  Ueatlng. 


Myddelton  Hall,  Islington,  N. 
180,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow. 
The  Studio,  Ohancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Queen's  Hotel,  Chfton. 


Victoria  Hotel. 
5,  St.  Andrew-square. 
Anderton's  Hotel,  neet.8treet,E.C. 
Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Basinghall-st. 


PHOTOGEAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
March  II, — Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

The  adjoumed  discussion  on  Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson's  paper  on  The  Fm-mation 
of  a  Phctographic  InslUute  was  opened  by  the  reading  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
G.  L.  AdJenbrooke,  who  had  been  announced  as  the  first  speaker,  but  who  had 
been  called  away  from  London.  He  thouglit  that  the  fulKlnieut  of  Dr.  John- 
son's scheme  could  only  be  carried  out  either  by  the  Society  obtaining  a  charter 
and  charging  fees  for  diplomas,  or  by  the  muniticence  of  private  donors. 

A  letter  was  also  react  from  Dr.  Emerson,  in  which  he  said  tljat  he  had  read 
Dr.  Lindsay  Johu.son's  paper  with  great  interest,  and  expressed  the  views  that 
the  proposed  institute  should  be  independent  of  any  other  body,  that  a  Royal 
Charter  should  be  obtained,  .and  that  the  public  be  appealed  to  for  funds.  The 
institute  should  contain  a  library,  a  museum,  a  laboratory,  exhibition  room, 
and  a  dark  room ;  thsre  should  be  a  bar  for  light  refreshments,  but  no  smoking. 
Courses  of  lectures  should  be  given,  and  diploma.s  granted  to  those  who  attended 
them,  and,-  in  the  first  instance,  to  members  of  societies  without  examination. 
The  Society's  Journal  had  sadly  neglected  the  art  side  of  photography ;  he 
thought  that  some  one  interested  in  the  department  should  be  associated  with 
the  editorship.  Amateurs  and  professionals  should  be  on  the  management  of 
the  institute,  but  they  .should  all  be  practical  men ;  any  who  treated  photo- 
graphy merely  in  a  dilletante  way  should  be  kept  out  of  office. 

Sir.  W.  S.  Bird  said  that  the  question  was  whether  a  scheme  could  be 
drafted  tliat  could  be  carried  out.  He  thought  that  members  should  start  a 
list  of  subscriptions.  If  they  started  with  2000i.  they  could  appeal  with  better 
grace  either  to  the  ptiblic  or  to  the  City  Companies.  He  knew  that  Dr.  Johnson 
had  a  strong  feeling  that  if  a  proper  programme'  were  set  out  they  could  get 
help  from  these  Companies. 

Mr.  T.  SCAMELL  said  that  the  first  thing  to  do  before  going  to  the  public 
was  to  get  some  notion  of  the  probable  cost  of  such  a  building  as  would  be 
required.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if  each  member  contributed  Wl.  the  sum 
would  go  a  very  small  way  towards  what  would  be  requireii  If,  however,  a 
list  were  made  stating  the  number  and  character  of  rooms  desired  he  would  be 
happy  to  calculate  the  probable  expense. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debexham  did  not  like  the  sngge-stion  whicli  had  been  made  that 
diplomas  were  to  be  granted  which  would  be  supposed  to  indicate  ascertained 
ability,  but  which  in  the  first  instance  were  to  be  bestowed  indiscriminately 
upon  every  one  who  happened  to  be  a  member  of  a  pliotographic  society. 

Mr.  W.  Bedford  said  that  the  broad  principle  of  the  ideas  put  forward  by 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Dr.  Emerson  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  There  was  an  ideal, 
and  it  was  perliaps  well  to  pitch  th.at  ideal  rather  high,  but  the  first  question 
was  tlmt  of  a  charter.  Before  going  to  the  public  or  to  tlie  City  Companies  for 
assistance  they  must  be  in  a  position  to  show  that  the  proposed  institute  would 
advance  photography.  He  thought  that  photography  might  very  well  lay 
claim  to  a  share  of  the  public  munificence,  but  they  must  first  see  whether  a 
chai-ter  could  Ije  obtained.  For  himself,  he  would  riither  go  on  on  the  basis  of 
improving  the  present  position  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  C'flAP.MAS  Jones  said  there  seemed  to  be  an  idea  that  photographers 
would  have  to  obtain  a  license  from  tlie  institute  in  the  same  way  as  medical 
men  had  to  obtain  their  qualification. 

Mr.  Bird  said  that  it  could  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  compulsory 
powers  would  be  vestetl  in  the  institute,  but  it  was  perfectly  certain  that 
traders  in  photography  would  find  it  to  their  interest  to  obtain  their  diplomas. 
Such  a  programme  as  had  been  sketched  must,  in  any  case,  take  several  years 
for  its  fulfilmenL 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davi.s  said  that  it  was  a  question  whether  it  was  abso- 
lutely desirable  to  have  exhibition  and  meeting  rooms  at  the  same  premises ;  it 
might  be  more  practicable  to  get  what  was  required  separately. 

The  PRE.S1DENT  suggested  that  it  might  be  an  instruction  to  the  Council  to 
ascertain  the  expense  and  the  means  of  obtaining  a  charter. 

Mr.  John  Si'ILI.er  then  read  a  paper  on  some  early  experiments  by  Dr. 
Percy  and  Mr.  George  Shaw.  He  premised  that  he  had  been  personally 
acquainted  with  the  late  Dr.  Percy,  having  been  his  laboratory  assistant  at  the 
School  of  Mines,  and  had  receive<l  a  note-book  containing  the  experiments, 
which  he  would  describe,  having  had  permission  from  Mr.  Shaw  and  from  the 
executors  of  Dr.  Percy  to  do  so.  These  experiments  referred  principally  to  the 
direct  action  of  li^ht  upon  silver  chloride  in  sealed  glass  tubes  under  varying 
hygrometric  conditions  and  in  atmospheres  of  either  air  or  nitrogen.  One  of 
the  experiments  referred  to  a  Daguerreotype  plate  whicli  had  been  coated  with 
chloride  of  silver  by  exposure  to  chlorine  gas,  and  he  inquired  of  Messrs.  V. 
Blanehard  and  W.  "England,  as  old  Daguerreotypists,  whether  the  Daguerreo- 
type plate  of  the  period  referred  to  was  made  of  rolled  staudard  silver  on  a 
copper  back  or  was  electroplated. 

Mr.  England  replied  tliat  in  1844  only  rolled  plates  were  in  use,  but  that 
electroplate  was  afterwards  introduced,  and  was  decidedly  superior. 

Mr.  Blanchard  concurred  in  this  view. 

Mr.  F  F.  Baggalley  was  elected  a  member. 

The  Chairman  mentioned  that  the  ordinary  meeting  in  April  would  be  held 
on  the  15th,  and  not  on  the  second  Tuesday,  as  was  usual. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCLATION. 
March  6, — Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  F.  York  was  read,  in  which  he  said  that  when  at  Trinidad 
he  had  met  with  an  old  lantemist  who  had  a  large  quantity  of  slides  showing 
the  effect  of  ground  glass.  He  (Mr.  York)  had  at  first  thought  that  the  slides, 
which  were  of  French  production,  had  suffered  from  a  blistering  of  the  varnish. 
The  owner  attributed  the  effect  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  which  during 
the  summer  months  was  so  excessive  that  telescopic  objectives  after  a  stay  of 
some  time  in  the  island  had  to  be  sent  home  to  lie  repolished.  Gelatino- 
bromide  plates,  too,  although  carefully  packed,  were  found  to  be  covered  with 
a  fungoid  growth.  Specimens  of  the  .slides  were  shown  and  opened,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  ground  glass  effect  was,  as  in  the  case  of  the  slides  from  India 
shown  some  mouths  since,  due  to  erosion  of  the  covering  glasses. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  attributed  the  roughness,  as  in  the  otlier  case  mentioned,  to 
the  effect  of  moisture  upon  glass  containing  excess  of  alkali,  and  reconmiended 
that  for  all  such  purposes  the  glass  should  be  boiled  for  some  time,  by  which 
means  the  superabundant  alkali  on  the  .surface  would  be  dissolved.  After  this 
treatment  the  glass  might  be  expected  to  resist  any  rapid  action  of  moisture 
upon  it. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  had  seen  many  slides  that  had  been  to  Barbadoes. 
In  slides  of  English  preparation  he  had  never  seen  any  con'osion  such  as  that 
now  exhibited,  but  with  French  ones  it  was  of  common  occurrence. 

Mr.  H.  D.  Atkinson  inquired  whether  treatment  of  the  glass  with  nitric 
acid  would  not  serve  the  same  purjiose  as  boiling  it. 

Mr.  Haddon  replied  tliat  it  wouM  not. 

The  Chairman  inquired  as  to  the  method  for  removing  the  carbon  image 
from  a  ground  ojial  plate. 

Several  members  recommended  grinding  it  off  with  silver  sand  and  water.. 
One  member  tliought  that  that  treatment  roughened  the  surface  too  much,  and 
advised  Bath  brickdust  rubbed  on  wet. 

Mr.  Haddon  suggested  the  use  of  warm  hydrochloric  acid. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cembrano  showed  a  lantern  carrier  made  in  brass  from  the  design, 
of  one  formerly  described  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan,  the  most  striking  feature  in  which 
was  tliat  the  slide  in  position  was  screened  by  a  curtain,  and  at  the  moment  of 
complete  covering  was  replaced  by  one  that  had  been  inserted  in  the  projier 
groove. 

Competition  prints  from  three  negatives  were  then  shown,  and  the  votes  of 
the  members  taken,  when  it  was  found  tliat  in  two  of  the  subjects  Mr.  Cem» 
brano's  prints  were  considered  the  best,  and  in  the  other  subject  a  print  by 
Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  was  preferred.     All  three  were  platinum  prints. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 
March  6, — Mr.  Francis  Cobb  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Prinole  gave  an  address  on  The  Oj>tical  Lantern. 

Previous  to  the  lecture  a  handsome  te.stimonial  (a  silver  jug  and  three  goblets)  • 
was  presented  by  the  members  to  Mr.  E.  G.  Spiers,  as  a  friendly  recognition  oi 
his  valuable  services  as  late  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Camera  Club  Company. 

Tlie  Secretary  handed  round  a  copy  of  the  work  called  Oiphantia,  pub- 
lished in  1761,  in  wliich  was  found  the  singular  forecast  of  photography  read, 
at  a  previous  meeting.  The  book,  wliich  had  been  lent  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Lyster, 
is  a  translation  from  the  French  work,  Giijhantie,  by  Tiphaigne  de  la  Roche, 
published  at  Cherbourg.  The  Secretary  also  handed  round  a  convenient  little 
actinometer  arranged  as  a  small  printing  frame,  in  which  a  small  scale  of  letters 
of  different  densities  printed  on  silver  paper  served  as  the  indication  of  suffi- 
cient exposure  for  printing  in  platinum.  He  believed  the  instrument  would  be 
brought  out  by  the  Platinotype  Company. 

Mr.  T.  Charters  Wliite  also  exhibited  a  series  of  photographs  bearing  on  the 
subject  treated  of  at  the  previous  meeting — Photorjraphy  as  applied  to  Medicine 
and  Surgery.  The  photographs  showed  in  succession  the  means  adopted  for 
patching  up  and  giving  artificially  a  normal  appearance  to  the  face  in  the  case 
of  a  patient  who  had  suffered  severe  ravages  from  cancer. 

Mr.  Prinole  introduced  and  carried  through  his  subject  in  a  lively  and 
interesting  manner.  He  discussed  the  general  optical  system  employed  in  the 
lantern,  treating  of  the  different  forms  of  condensers,  of  projection  lenses,  and 
of  the  lamps  and  jets  used  for  the  purpose.  Condensers  could  not  be  too  small 
consistent  with  reasonable  covering  of  the  slide.  The  projection  lens  should 
be  one  of  Hat  field,  and  sliould  transmit  the  maximum  of  light.  Lantern  bodies, 
he  thought,  were  absurdly  large,  and  he  exhibited  two,  one  of  which,  a  prac- 
tical instrument  liy  Mr.  Beard,  would  go  into  a  box  ten  inches  cube.  "Cottages" 
were  very  well  for  public  lectures.  He  also  showed  a  double  lantern  specially 
adapted  for  scientific  lectures  or  demonstrations,  and  a  historical  set  of  jets  and 
lights,  including  the  Beechey  jet,  one  of  the  oxycalcium  system,  and'  several 
samples  of  blow-through  jets.  The  demonstration  of  the  working  of  Mr.  Albert 
Scott's  ga.soline  saturator  and  jet  was  of  great  interest  to  the  meeting,  the  light 
obtained  being  veiy  excellent. 

Mr.  Beard  also  showed  the  working  of  the  Broughton  ether  tank,  So. 

Mr.  Prinole  referred  to  many  other  points  of  interest  connected  with  diffi- 
culties and  phenomena  iu  lantern  worK,  and  treated  of  the  choice  and  use  of 
limes,  the  making  of  gases,  regulators,  pressure  gauges,  carriers,  and  screens. 

Some  interesting  remarks  by  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  followed,  and  in  the 
discussion  Messrs.  Elder,  Baker,  VVhatton,  J.  F.  Roberts,  Beard,  and  Dr. 
Patterson  took  part. 

On  Thursday,  March  20,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  Lantern  slides  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  iu  connexion  with  the  Conference. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
March  4. — The  annual  exhibition  of  jihotographs  was  held  at  Northampton- 
House,  St.  Paul's-road,  Highbury,  and  the  proceedings  took  the  form  of  a 
conversaziime.  Many  members  sent  in  specimens  of  their  work  for  exhibition. 
The  whole  of  these  jiictures  were  tastefully  hung  round  the  room  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Coventon,  assisted  by  Messrs.  Oakley,  Reader,  and. 
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Few.  Tlie  doon  ware  o|i*ncd  at  MTeo  o'clock,  and  a  laix*  gathering  of 
memben  and  (Handi  aoon  filled  the  ball.  aD<l  (pent  the  flnt  boar  niost  proAt- 
Mf  in  admirteg  and  efKhiaiug  the  TaTioai  sjiecunens  of  the  pbotogT>pnic  art 
dinUyad  apon  the  wnU*. 

JLt  ai^  o'elaek  the  rtagman  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor)  made  a  few  remarkfi, 
imiMii^atollM  the  Boeiaty  npoa  W*  narked  advance  made  in  the  anniul 
gatteiiigorueBadetjaiid  in  the «ak  aliown  npon  tlia  walk. 

An  eiwllwt  BOfraaun*  of  mmte  and  recitation  bad  been  anaand,  which 
waa  than  aona  Unoa^  and  the  •eaaiM^'a  procecdingi  wwa  (weljed  by  an 
hooi'a  axaihitioa  of  pliotograptiie  aliiki  In  tne  Uaten. 

The  next  ordinary  mMUnc  of  the  Society  win  ba  held  at  MydJelton  Hall, 

I'ntier-rtrcet,  on  TtMday  erening,  Haicb  18,  when  a  denunistration  on  Painting 

t'aptr  and  Bromide  frimtiug  wfll  he  giren  by  the  Britannia  Worim 


UOLBOKR  CAMERA  CL(J& 
Hums  7.— Mr.  Chang  ptnaaatad  tm  CInb  with  frara«»i  print*  ami  laotem 
dUa*  tram  the  Aaali-ligfat  azpaaana  Made  by  hiin  at  the  Clab  exhibition.   The 
lUda*  wnc  thea  ahown  on  tiM  eeniK 
Hast  Friday  there  will  ba  a  laelanM  Mttlarfimf/nm  OmmU  ytftHwm. 


BAST  DULWICH  AND  PBCKHAH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  90Cim'. 

MARai  7.-P.  W.  EJwanU  in  the  (Mr. 
SuMrt:  Dttertin  llmut  Camttnt.    Mr.  Abbabax*  explained  hii  two  forau, 
ind  Iileal.     He  alio  ahowad  a  walking  rtick  itanJ  for  baivl  i-anienw 
'  rni  are  jn>t  intro<lneinc.    It  b  nuulc  entirely  ol  metal,  and  though 
iigni  u  nin-l  when  aet  np.  and  ia  tttad  with  a  ball  and  aoekat  joist 


LEWEB  PHOTOORAPUIC  SOCIETY. 
U  AKcn  *.— Tba  Pirtiliiil  ia  tha  chair. 

Two  a«wr  ■■abwa  —a  alaetiiiL 

A  Tou  of  lalnliari  with  tha  aMoar  and  bmily  of  the  lata  Mr.  Simaoo 
Nonaan  waa  pataed. 

ne  «lidc*  Mat  in  to  the  tnt  qaartaily  comiictition  were  then  exhibited. 
n*  awarda  oftha  Jadgee  wan  m  toOowa :— Claw  1,  "  Uadacapa :"  Mr.  A.  H. 
WeMing.  Claaa  2,  «AiehitaelBM  :■*  Mr.  Perry  Motria.  Oiaaa  3,  "  Any  other 
aakjact:"  Mr.  O.  E.  Oaaalahla,  Tkaa  wm  foortaan  aata  aant  in  fKm  leTea 
coBMtitan,  aad  the  weafc  waa  oTfaod  qaaUty. 

AtttenartanUarTBMtiaKtebaMdoaAi'rill,  Mr.  B  Miller  wiU  open 
a  dlnaaatoa  oa  t^nM*  Pkttugrfkg. 


SHEFriELO  PBOtOORAPHIC  SOCIETT. 
Mamch  4,— Mr.  a  J.  nylor  (PnaidaMt)  in  the  chair. 

Tha  Jailga'awaiilain  laatera  iinfitllliiii  for  the  baat  aaiiaa  of  aix  didM 
waraaaanancaJaalalk»wa>-latha«ftrtaaof  tha  Jndgae  no  lat  ot  atlde*  wa« 
of  aofldaa*  laartt  to  take  the  Aiatjtlaa,  the  laaa  waa,  thenfota,  withheld. 
The  tacMwl  waa  awaird«l  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Paraiaa,  who  alao  aaeared  tha  nriae  for 
tha  baat  tlida  in  the  roipatltion.  Tha  whole  of  tha  alidea  waa  afterward> 
paaacd  Amogk  tha  laatara. 

Mr.  0.  BaoMLrr  gaa*  a  iliaiuaitiaUw  aad  Ueton  on  Tht  Sne  BmziJinr 

SaiH,,-r.  r  atmt  Adjmtit  to  Ikt  Ofttmt  Ltmtm.    Ha  oomBMBcad  by  showing 

.'Of  the oxyhydiaMBBrixadJat  light.    Haeiiw axpUlaad  the detaa« 

reqaWag  «aia  tai  illaBllua,  ha  paaied  oa  to  the  ether  Ught   Atteo- 

tioo  WM  nan  dnwa  ta  Iha  baaaab  aad  bwataa  Mlaiaiai    Hially,  tha  aM«bod 

of  ehaniag  being  i^owa ;  aaxt.  tha  waiaiag  ayyllaBea  for  laeiaaaiag  tba 

■  of  the 


flaid :  uiJ,  iMtly,  the  eoanexion  with  «u  and  bntan  Jet 


Dl  ■  <  EAST  OF  8O0TLAMD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

M>>  'ital  mactiag.— Mr.  D.  lr»Un<l  in  the  chair. 

El«v<ra  nMsiwUlon  entered  for  a  laat(m-«li>lr  <  onii>vlitjon.  The  vote*  having 
been  icrvtiniied,  the  ibUowiagwera  dadaml  the  pnn-.witiner< :— l^t,  Mr.  I). 
Ireland ;  eqaal  Sada,  ksMa.  J.  R.  Slawart  and  A.  WiUon ;  3ni,  Mr.  V.  C. 
Baitd. 

Mr.  A.  SntWABT  ^Ta  aa  aeooaal  of  hb  Tiait  to  Western  Norway  in  the  «.«. 
St.  SuHHttm,  After  a  few  iatrodaetarr  rcnarka  ha  aboweil  a  namber  of 
lantern  alidaa,  which,  with  hb  giaphk  dncrlptioas,  made  the  eraning  a  most 
iaatractiTe  and  enjoyable  ooa. 

e 

PBOTOORAPHIC  SOCIETl'  OF  FRANCE. 
Thi  aboTe  Society  held  their  iMBthly  maatins  on  Friday  ereniiw  hut,  the  7th 
iasL-M.  BanlyUthadiair.  /        — • 

Hereral  pbotogiaphb  aodelba  on  tha  Contiaant  ban  aant  their  adhealon  to 
Ofin  their  laboratoriaa  to  tha  aamban  of  other  aocictiea  when  traireUiaa,  in 
eniar  that  they  may  chanoa,  aad  even  detrrlop  theirplates.  A  control  ban  been 
nmotfl  in  thb  wbe :  the  applicant  mu«t  hare  a  card  certifying  tliat  he  is 


vndr  a  member  of  saiil  aociety,  aaeonpaniol  by  a  C.-D.-V.  portrait  of  himaelf. 
VwSm  each  eonditiaie  the  bearer  win  M  nceired  with  open  aniui,  and  be  ma/le 


waiaooM.  Thb  irieadly  intcrehai|c  between  the  pi 
vary  daeirabia,  aad  can  ba  anpnebted  by  tboee  wbo  1 
hara  Maha  an  appeal  to  the  Eogliah  aocbtba  that  they 


r  between  the  photographic  commanity  ia 
wbo  have  tnrelled  abroad.     I 

_ttbeyaand  in  their  aaoratation, 

ao  that  the  name*  may  ba  paUiahad  ia  the  Joonab  of  the  Society.  We  bare 
op  to  the  preaaot,  the  PbotaouMa  lociely  of  Ftoraace,  the  Photooapbic 
Society  of  Ftaooe  ( Paris),  the  iTintagiaiilili  Sodety  of  Lyona.  The  adhariona 
of  other  eodetie*  will  won  come  in— as  soon  as  the  new*  get*  abroad.  The 
member  of  any  society  abont  to  make  a  I'livtognphic  tour,  shonld  not  tail  to 


request  the  Sccnstan'  to  write  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  France,  wishing 
to  take  part  In  the  lutemational  Union  of  Photographic  Societies. 

The  prizes  for  the  com]  letitiou  of  1890  were  distributed,  and  the  prize  pictures 
exhibited.  M.  St.  Seuoch  obtained  a  vermeil  medal.  Four  brouze  ones  were 
ako  awanloL  The  lantern  slide  competition  prize:  M.  Bouquet  A  magic 
lautem  exhibition  of  these  slides  obtained  the  approbation  of  tlie  members. 

M.  Vallot  presenteal  a  "  contretype  "  negative,  obtained  by  the  process  called 
"  inibibitinu, '  in  this  wise :  a  gelatino-broinide  of  silver  plate  is  plunged  into  a 
solution  of  bichromate  of  pota.su  ;  when  dry  it  is  exposed  under  a  negative ;  it  is 
then  jilnnged  into  a  bath  oom]ioaed  of  any  colour ;  the  gelatine  soaks  up  the 
solution  in  thoee  parte  nnaotad  npon  by  the  light,  whereas  those  parts  reiidere<l 
insoluble  by  the  exposure  repel  the  coloured  liquid.  When  fixed,  a  very  Hue 
dirhi  is  obtaineiL  The  one  presented  had  been  developed,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  in  a  sohitiou  of  Indian  ink. 

M.  Guilliniiuot  presented  a  numlier  of  prooh  taken  upou  his  paper,  preiiared. 
with  pUitiuum  salts,  Ac  ;  some  were  very  goo<L  M.  Guilliniiuot  also  lues.nteil 
a  new  develojier  in  a  bottle — it  lookol  like  a  lot  of  .sweetmeats  ;  it  appears  that 
one  or  two  of  these  loanges  are  dissolvetl  iu  an  ounce  of  water,  aud  the  de- 
veloper b  thns  nady  for  woric.  The  inventor  (Euer)  has  8ucoee<led  in  doing. 
awa^  with  scalea,  ftc,  which  is,  in<lee<l,  a  boon  for  travellers.  It  aiipears  to  be- 
a  miztaie  of  eaiutie  potash,  hy<lro<iuinoue,  and  sulphite  of  soda.  Two  or 
three  ^  the  menibera  epoke  very  much  in  its  favour. 

Meaais.  Marillier  and  Robvlet  i>r«s<'uted  a  new  instantaneous  shutter,  ami  as 
there  U  a  new  feature  in  it,  1  will  endeavour  to  describe  it.  In  the  lirst  place, 
it  goce  into  the  slit  of  the  ilia|.hr.igiii ;  a  double  tiange  opeus  and  closes  the 
aperture.  A  great  npiility  can  lie  obtainetl.  In  this  it  re.sembles  all  other 
shatters.  When  a  certain  ex]>08ure  is  requirol,  it  is  here  that  the  inventor  has 
fngenioady  taken  his  model  bom  a  clock,  a  musical-box,  or  a  spring-jack. 
Eviry  one  know*  that  in  the  striking  i>art  of  a  clock  a  vane  is  adapted  in 
order  to  regnlate  the  strokea  on  the  diaC  and  this  N-aue  can  be  seen  turning  a 
long  time  after  the  last  stroke,  if  the  vane  be  large  it  offers  more  resistance 
to  the  air,  and  the  strokes  are  slower ;  if  small,  the  clock  strikes  faster.  The 
inTeator  of  the  npU  ahatter  haa  adapted  a  similar  contrivance  to  hU  apparatus. 
Seranl  vaa*  of  diflaiaBt  aiaea  are  leut  out  with  the  shutter ;  each  vane  is 
marfced  Ikiim  oae-taath  of  a  second  to  two  seconds  of  exposure.  We  were  in- 
formed that  these  azposorea  were  perfectly  correct  as  to  time. 

A  stianrn  colnddenos :  M.  Comn  and  Heean.  Lumi&re,  of  Lyons,  had 
been  studying  the  elTect  and  causes  of  halation,  and  they  Intli  came  forward 
last  nigbt  to  make  their  experiments  public  ;  loth  had  come  to  the  same  con- 
clnstOD,  bat  H.  Corau  did  a  litUe  more — he  iufonued  ns  how  this  defect 
oonld  be  abolished.  In  the  flnt  place,  he  informed  ns  that  it  was  well  known 
that  the  halo  waa  due  to  the  giasa  pbtckand  Ihat  several  dodges  were  pre- 
amiid  to  deetrov  or  prevent  its  affeeta.  The  Mucker  the  glass  plate,  said  he, 
the  larger  the  halo.  Several  kntam  slides  were  extiibiteil  showing  the  lUB'erent 
halo*  on  glass  plain  of  various  thickneeses.  A  double  halo  was  also  obtained 
br  plaeiag  a  crrstal  of  fclds|iar  on  the  back  of  the  jilate.  Experiments  were 
also  made  with  prisms  —  a  triple  halo  was  thus  formed  M.  Coniu  then 
threw  a  proof  of  each  on  the  blind,  but  this  time  the  halo  had  coiupletely  dis- 
appealed.  He  then  mentionol  the  diflerent  methods  which  had  Iweu  vre- 
esaissrf  to  piwent  tlie  formation  of  the  halo— such  as  painting  the  back  of^the 
ijaaa  witb  jiaste  in  wliich  a  little  yellow  ochre  had  lieen  incor|>orat«<l,  and  such- 
uke.  After  many  experiments  be  had  oonie  to  the  conclusion  that  none  of 
tlinu  wen-  iierfeet,  inaamach  a*  it  was  abaolntely  necessary  that  the  varnish  or 
■  nl  sbouM  be  of  the  aama  laitactiou  aa  the  glaas.  He  hod  found 
.  \tare  of  eaasiKM  of  cloves  and  cinnamon  the  result  can  be  obtained 
In  mis  May  :— The  mixtnra  h>  pUced  in  a  clean  glaas  phial,  a  strip  of  window 
glaan  is  put  in,  on*  or  the  other  of  the  two  essences  b  added,  until  the  piece  of 
glM  becomes  invlnlLI,'  :  a  little  lampblack  b  added,  ami  the  backs  of  the 
plates  smeared  ovi  •  I'liis,  »aid  he,  completely  prevents  Iialation. 

M.  Balagny  tli  some  lantern  slides  of  sculpture  in  the  late 

exhilrition.  ihb  grimrnisM  aiw  showe<l  the  members  some  very  fine  fatty-ink 
proob  ol>taiQed  by  bb  new  process,  which  gives  not  only  rery  line  proofs  but 
ia  Twy  npiil  iu  its  rssnlts. 

Hon*.  Vidal  then  gave  a  long  ai:  '  .;  lei'ture  on  "  ortlioscopie,"  a 

name  be  luu  created,  which  nieiins  m  or  orthochromatisui.     Tlie 

object  in  view,  said  he,  b  to  reprodui.!:  uj-iu  Uic  iiliotograjihic  plate  the  object 
y  seen  by  the  uaketl  eye. 
^  ■ 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 
Jaxiarv  23,— Mr.  H.  Holms  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  I([aruhi  NorikaiUu  was  elected  a  memlier. 

Mr.  K^ima  Sebi  showed  a  nuinljer  of  silver  prints  of  different  tints  ou  silk 
of  various  light  shadea.  Amongst  other  specimens  were  several  Ja]>anese  obi 
with  photographic  printa  produced  <lirectly  on  them.  Silk  ap|>ears  to  form  a 
very  eilitctive  support  fbrjihotographic  pictures.  The  prints  were  all  done  by 
theproeaes  already  described  in  the  Sluuthin  iViimjiu. 

Mr.  Asanama  showed,  and  Mr.  Ooawa  explained,  the  action  of,  the  "  Ko<lak." 

After  this  there  was  a  lantern  exhibition.  A  duplex  limelight  lantern  had 
been  kindly  lent  br  Mr.  Nakashima  Matauchi,  who  worked  it  during  the 
evening.  He  brought  a  large  collection  of  excellent  slides,  and  others  were 
lent  by  the  Rev.  t'.  T.  Cocking  and  by  Messrs.  FenoUosa,  Ogawa,  Weat, 
Burton,  and  Vai.  Amongst  others  was  a  series  to  illustrate  the  distortion  that 
might  be  producnl  by  the  abuse  of  the  "wide-angle  lens,"  an  instrument 
that  is  nseful  enough  within  certain  IlmiU.  One  pliotograph  represented  an 
enomions  pair  of  feet,  or  rather  l>oots,  with  a  long  persiiectfve  of  legs,  and  a 
rery  small  head,  and  boily  apparently  in  the  "  miildle  distance  behind  them  ;" 
another  showed  a  jlnrikbha  and  fare,  the  jinrikuha  man  a  giant  tilling  up  half 
the  picture,  his  fare  apponntlv  far  in  the  distance,  the  shafts  iireternaturally 
long ;  and  another  of^a  man  lidding  out  a  glaaa  of  lieer  at  arm's  length,  the 

3 lass  exoggenteil  to  ahout  the  aize  of  the  man.  It  b  the  introduction  of  this 
btortion,  to  a  liepss  lass  than  that  daecribed,  bnt  yet  quite  evident  to  a 
trained  eye,  by  the  ignorant  use  of  wide-angle  lenses,  that  baa  induced  some 
artists  to  state  that  a  photograph  b  never  in  "  correct  drawing,"  a  stateoaat 
that  a  very  elementary  uiowbdge  of  optics  shows  to  be  entirely  wrong. 
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In  gpite  of  the  bad  weather  that  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Society,  there 
was  a  large  attendance,  and  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the  exhibition  was 
shown. 


CotreiSponirence. 


Com$pvaimU  Amid  ntvtr  write  m  loth  ticUi  of  Ou  paptr. 


MB.  MACDOUGALD'S  PAPER,  STEREOSCOPIC  VISION. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — Not  having  seen  the  remarks  made  on  my  paper  until  late  last 
week,  I  was  unable  to  reply  in  time  for  your  last  issue. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  does  not  seem  to  be  pleased  with  some  of  my 
remarks,  and  has  evidently  gone  to  some  trouble  to  map  out  a  course  of 
reading  for  me.  He  has  read  a  number  of  text-books,  and  combats  a 
new  theory  with  reference  to  stereoscopic  vision,  which  he  supposes  I 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  think  out,  or  (to  speak  more  correctly  according 
to  Mr.  Pringle's  views  of  things)  which  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write 
about  without  thinking, 

I  am  surprised  to  find  myself  placed  as  a  theorist  on  stereoscopic 
vision.  In  writing  the  paper  for  the  Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland 
Association  I  was  very  conscious  of  writing  nothing  having  a  claim  to 
being  new.  Some  things  therein  stated  are  considered  new  by  Mr.  Pringle 
and  others,  and  not  only  so,  but  very  wrong  and  absurd.  I  generally 
write  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  care,  and  next  to  the  surprise  of 
finding  myself  broaching  new  theories  is  iinding  "  nearly  evejy  sentence" 
of  what  I  have  written  so  erroneous  and  disgustingly  bad,  generally,  as 
almost  to  cause  Mr.  Pringle  to  contemptuously  pass  on  the  other  side. 

Amongst  my  "  optical  utterances"  (as  Mr.  Pringle  calls  my  remarks)  is 
the  following  : — "  One  may  mount  two  prints  from  the  same  negative,  and 
such  prints  wUl  give  the  appearance  of  solidity  when  viewed  either  by  the 
unaided  eye  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  or  through  the  stereo- 
scope." Mr.  Pringle  exclaims,  "Here  is  news,  indeed!"  Not  being 
quite  sure  of  his  position,  he  continues,  "But  if  there  were  the  slightest 
foundation  for  such  an  assertion,  who  so  foolish  as  to  carry  a  stereo- 
camera  and  make  stereo-negatives  when  single  ones  will  do?"  This 
question  is  amply  answered  in  my  paper,  but  that  Mr.  Pringle  may  have 
something  specific  I  answer :  Because  prints  from  double  negatives  are, 
having  for  an  object  the  attaining  the  illusion  of  solidity,  better  than  two 
prints  from  one  negative.  Is  this  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Pringle  ?  Imme- 
diately following  the  sentence  above  quoted  Mr.  Pringle  says  :  "  If  Mr. 
Macdougald  will  consult  '  Hardwich  &  Taylor,'  or,  indeed,  any  class-book 
on  optics,  he  may  derive  some  benefit ; "  quite  a  good  thing  to  say  :  but 
will  Mr.  Pringle  point  out  specifically  where  Messrs.  Hardwich  &  Taylor 
say  anything  antagonistic  to  my  statements  ? 

My  paper  was  written  mainly  with  the  object  of  showing  that  our  per- 
ception of  solid  effect — which  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  word  stereoscopic 
— in  pictures  or  nature  does  not  altogether  rest  on  the  use  of  two  eyes, 
each  having  a  distinctly  different  view,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  I  began 
by  speaking  of  the  perception  of  solidity  by  a  single  eye  (of  course,  Mr. 
Pringle  will  dispute  the  possibility  of  having  "  solid  vision  "  or  stereo- 
scopic effect  by  one  eye,  but  that  cannot  be  helped).  I  then  spoke  of  two 
eyes  combining  two  identical  pictures  as  leading  up  to  the  more  perfect 
solid  or  stereoscopic  vision,  as  obtained  by  viewing  two  non-identical 
pictures.  I  made  the  assertion  that  the  appearance  of  solidity  is  obtained 
by  viewing  two  identical  pictures.  I  have  not  had  the  honour  of  reading 
the  remarks  made  by  yoiuself,  Mr.  Editor,  but  I  understand  you,  along 
with  Mr.  Pringle,  "Free  Lance,"  Ac,  deny  this. 

Mr.  Pringle  makes  an  important  confession.  He  confesses  to  be  under 
the  impression  that  "  vision  giving  the  appearance  of  solidity  requires 
that  each  eye  looks  at  the  object  from  a  different  standpoint." 

Now  that  is  precisely  the  impression  I  wished  to  remove  to  some  ex- 
tent. If  we  insert  two  words  and  read  thus, — vision  giving  the  most 
perfect  appearance  of  solidity  requires,  &c., — I  agree.  This,  I  think,  is 
amply  acknowledged  in  my  paper ;  but  that  was  not  what  was  being  dis- 
cussed. In  connexion  with  my  subject  I  happened  to  mention  the  bino- 
cular microscope,  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  minutely  describe  the 
instrument  which  occurred  to  me  as  proving  the  point  I  was  discussing. 
What  does  Mr.  Pringle  do  ?  He  goes  into  a  description  of  the  class  of 
binocular,  of  which  the  Wenham  may  be  taken  as  a  type,  and  which,  I 
may  remark,  does  not  have  the  slightest  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  make  very  depreciatory  remarks,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are 
also  indulged  in  by  "  Free  Lance  "  to  an  offensive  degree. 

I  attempted  in  my  paper  to  show,  in  fine,  that  our  perceptions  of 
solidity  depend  not  on  one  thing,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  but  quite  a 
number  of  things,  and  I  think  I  made  it  clear  that  it  was  only  when  all 
of  these  conditions  were  present  in  viewing  a  picture  that  we  had  the 
most  perfect  form  of  solid  vision.  It  will  be  apparent  that  I  deny  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  word  "  stereoscopic "  to  the  most  perfect  form  of 
vision.  I  also  endeavoured  to  show  wherein  lay  the  difference  in  our  im- 
pressions between  looking  at  a  perfect  "  atereogram "  and  looking  at 
nature. 

With  reference  to  th«  suppression  of  surface  theory,  Mr.  Pringle  says, 


"  I  do  not  believe  in  this  theory  of  his  at  all.  I  attribute  the  illusion  to 
brain  action  chiefly."  Does  it  not  occur  to  Mr.  Pringle  that  something 
more  may  be  said  than  that  it  is  "  brain  action  chiefly,"  whatever  that 
may  mean  ?  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  in  this  instance  one  eye  should 
give  a  more  solid  effect  than  two,  when  under  most  conditions  two  eyes 
tend  to  create  a  better  solid  impression  than  one?  The  second  eye- 
clearly  interferes  in  some  way.  In  what  way  does  it  interfere  ?  The 
correct  answer  seems  to  be  M  I  have  stated  it — that  the  other  eye  sa 
powerfully  localises  the  surface  of  the  picture,  in  virtue  of  its  power  to 
measure  distance  accurately,  as  to  interfere  with  the  illusion  of  distance 
and  solidity.  Will  Mr.  Pringle  please  say  specifically  what  he  means  and 
what  his  objections  are  ? 

Mr.  Abel  Heywood,  jun.,  says  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  neither  Mr. 
Pringle  nor  myself  understands  that  there  is  a  converse  of  stereoscopy, 
and  asks,  "  Do  cither  of  these  gentlemen  kiiouj  anything  about  stereoscopic 
vision  ?"    This  question  naturally  makes  one  look  up  to  Mr.  Heywood. 

Reversed  stereoscopic  vision,  unfortunately  called  pseudoscopic  vision, 
has  been  mixed  up  a  little  in  the  remarks  made  on  my  paper.  Mr. 
Pringle  has  got  a  little  mixed  over  the  subject  himself — I  dare  say  the 
result  of  a  momentary  slip,  which,  of  course,  it  would  be  incorrect  to 
make  capital  of,  although  the  temptation  to  do  so,  arising  from  the  large 
style  adopted  by  my  critic,  is  considerable.  I  admit  it  is  sometimes  a 
mistake  to  keep  too  closely  to  the  real  meaning  of  a  word,  and  I  dare  say 
I  would  have  saved  myself  the  buzzing  of  a  nest  of  hornets  about  me 
(not  a  personal  remark,  only  a  figure  of  speech)  had  I  introduced  the 
term  pseudoscopic  (a  bad  term,  by  the  way,  if  used  to  mean  something 
distinctly  apart  from  stereoscopic).  Pseudoscopic  vision,  so  far  as  the 
purpose  of  my  paper  is  concerned,  is  stereoscopic.  The  one  undoubtedly 
includes  the  other  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word.  One  may  "  pseudo- 
scopise  "  (excuse  the  word  and  its  application)  a  man's  hat — turn  it  inside 
out,  without  adding  or  taking  away  any  "  solidness."  Stereoscopic  visioa 
means,  primarily,  seeing  accompanied  by  the  impression  of  solidity. 

One  might  write  a  great  deal  more  on  this  interesting  subject,  and 
about  my  critic's  ideas  in  particular,  but  ordinary  restrictions  forbid. 

Mr.  Pringle  says  that,  "  Every  treatise  on  elementary  optics  with  any 
pretension  to  completeness  "  answers  my  question,  "  In  what,  then,  doe* 
stereoscopic  vision  consist  ? "  Perhaps  Mr.  Pringle  can  definitely  name 
such  elementary  optical  works  as  make  things  clear  to  his  understanding. 
In  Kirk's  Physiology,  tenth  edition,  pp.  706-7  we  have  the  following: — 

"The  circumstance  of  the  inner  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  two  optic 
nerves  decussating  at  the  commissure  and  passing  to  the  eye  of  the 
opposite  side,  while  the  outer  portion  of  the  fibres  continue  their  course 
to  the  eye  of  the  same  side,"  "  naturally  led  to  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  (of  binocular  vision)  by  this  distribution  of  the  fibres  of  the 
nerves." 

"  By  another  theory  it  is  assumed  that  each  optic  nerve  contains 
exactly  the  same  number  of  fibres  as  the  other,  and  that  the  corre- 
sponding fibres  of  the  two  nerves  are  united  in  the  sensorium." 

"  According  to  a  third  theory,  the  fibres  coming  from  identical  points-, 
of  the  two  retina;  are  in  the  optic  commissure  brought  into  one  optic 
nerve,  and  in  the  brain  either  are  united  by  a  loop  or  spring  from  the 
same  point,"  &c. 

Might  I  be  permitted  to  add  that  in  my  opinion  offensive  and 
damaging  personal  remarks  are  not  helpful,  nor  do  they  add  to  the 
dignity  of  the  writers  making  them,  nor  to  the  subject,  especially  whea 
accompanied  by  little  argument  ? 

In  conclusion,  and  as  a  last  wish.  If  you,  sir,  Mr.  Pringle,  "  Free- 
Lance,"  and  Mr.  Heywood  incline  to  deal  any  more  "  death  blows  "  (Mr. 
Pringle's  term)  at  each  other  and  myself,  I,  speaking  for  myself,  shall 
feel  obliged  by  very  specific  statements  ;  and  I  suggest  that  fragments  of 
a  volume,  giving  line  and  page,  are  more  effective  than  hurling  complete- 
volumes  about,  as  Mr.  Pringle  seems  to  be  in  the  habit  of  doing.  You  can 
understand,  sir,  a  moderate  ambition  aiming  at  burial  in  a  shroud  free- 
from  holes.  G.  D.  Macdocoaid. 

Dundee. 

To  the  Editok. 

SiK, — Your  "  Free  Lance  "  has  put  me  under  an  obligation  by  pointing' 
out  the  strange  and  evident  slip  I  made  in  exactly  reversing  the  state 
of  matters  which  I  wished  to  explain.  Of  course,  for  stereoscopic  vision 
the  right  eye  must  see  the  right  picture,  and  the  left  eye  the  left.  The 
crossing  of  the  optical  axes  would  result,  as  "  Free  Lance  "  says,  irb 
pseudoscopy,  of  which,  suggests  Mr.  Abel  Heywood,  I  know  nothing. 

Like  Mr.  Heywood,  I  do  not  wish  to  pose  as  an  authority  on  stereoscopic 
vision  nor  on  any  other  optical  matter.  I  have  never  really  studied  it  at 
all,  and  the  little  I  know  has  been  picked  up  rather  in  my  casual  reading 
of  physiological  text-books  than  in  optical  research,  for  which  I  have  no- 
turn.  Mr.  Heywood  is  "  inclined  to  think  "  that  I  am  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  pseudoscopy,  which  he  calls  a  "converse"  of  stereoscopy; 
it  is  not  a  "  converse  "  of  stereoscopy ;  and  as  I  pretty  fully  explained 
pseudoscopy  in  the  binocular  microscope,  I  can  hardly  be  said  to  be- 
unaware  of  its  existence  or  wholly  ignorant  of  its  nature. 

Now,  as  to  Mr.  Heywood's  definition  or  explanation  of  stereoscopy. 
He  begins  well,  saying  that  we  have  two  eyes,  that  the  two  eyes  receive- 
different  images,  and  that  the  brain  combines  them ;  but  he  goes  on  tk> 
say  that  the  single  optical  impression  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  amoait 
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o(  loUdity  or  lotondity  of  the  object,  aod  of  it<  distance  from  as  and  from 
other  objeeti.  Thia  ia  tbs  tnitb,  bat  not  hj  any  meani  the  whole  tmth, 
for  Hnxley,  among  ocbar  ■nthofitiaa.  distuietly  aays  that  the  aense  of 
toach  and  preriooa  experienee  are  abaolotely  aaoeaMry  to  oar  impresaioa 
of  iolidity  and  jadgmant  of  distance.  Toach,  experience,  two  eyes,  and 
reasoning  power  ar«  all  eaaantial  to  stereowopic  impression  ;  an  adalt 
aoddanly  or  rapidly  attaining  ey««gbt  ia  not  at  first  capable  of  judging 
diatanee,  size,  or  focm  by  hia  eyea  alone.  Bat  Mr.  Heywood  is,  I  think, 
corraet  ao  far  as  be  goes,  only  Utm  ia  not  mach  nse  in  building  an  edifice 
witiioat  the  toandation. 

Mr.  Heywood  is  less  happy  whn  ha  leaves  fact  to  enter  upon  mere 
controversy.  He  said  I  "  sneered  "  at  st«reo- pictures  beeaoae  they  are 
small.  I  nerer  "  snore  "  in  my  life  ;  I  can  use  as  big  a  "  D  "  as  my 
neighboar,  bat  I  nerer  sneer ;  and  I  ehallsnge  Mr.  Heywood  to  prodooe 
my  sneer.  I  have  already  to  "Free Lanea"  admitted  my  error  in  regard 
to  th«  manner  of  riawing  two  fjetoras  raoanted  aaitably,  bat  Mr.  Hey- 
wood can  also  "  aeon  ooa."  I  waa  ao  impreaaad  with  the  diiBcnIty  I 
alw«ya  find  in  seeing  atareoa  withevt  a  atsreoeoope  that  I  probably  got 
eootoaed  -,  and  I  still  think  that  not  one  person  in  a  thoaaand  ean  see 
steraoaeopically  in  that  way.  Being  Andrew  I  for  one  am  not  Abel. 
U«garding  the  interaating  faet  aawnoned  by  Mr.  Heywood  about  the 
varying  size  of  the  pietm  aa  aa«  with  croaa  and  "  parallel "  axes,  I 
may  say  that  Dr.  Maddos  tdb  m»  be  iiada  the  aaaaa  thing.  I  think  it 
can  be  aeeoantad  tor,  bat  thia  ia  noi  tha  place  iar  tba  diaenaaion. 

I  an  not  aware  of  bsvinf  mada  tba  broad  aUtaatant  that  merely  by 
abattiBg  ooa  ay*  wa  can  aaa  "  at— awhal  stareoeeo|rieally."  I  should 
reqfuin  proof  of  thia  beiore  aaeiBtiac  it.  By  looking  at  a  single  picture 
Uuoo^  a  erlinder  there  is  an  iUaMi— doe  to  the  ntain,  I  beliere— of 
•tenoacopicity.  I  oonfaae  my  inability  to  nnderstand  Mr.  Haywood's 
laat  pnngrai^,  nnlsaa  ha  ia  aimp^  atraining  a  point  to  pot  ma  in  the 
wnof,  Aa  I  laad  tba  parnjafli  it  naana  that  daplieata  pietoraa 
Ticwad  in  a  aartain  way  ata  at  oaea  atafaoaeopie  and  not  atsreoacopie. 
Mr.  Maedeogald  "'«H'«g  a  atataaMBt,  and  I  eootradieting  it,  are  "  both 
right  and  both  wrong."  We  ba«a  yet  to  learn  how  two  duplicate 
pietmsa  can  be  seen  rtailjf  ateiaoaaopically ;  we  haTC  nothing  to  do  with 
unraalltiee 
Tboogb  I  lake  tbaaa  oUaotiaaa  to  Mr.  Haywood's  views,  atiU  it  Is  eri- 
«dl  ap  in  tba  aobiael.  and  hia  latter  ia  a  Talnable 


dent  that  be  ia  . 
contribation  to  tba 
yoors,  Ac, 


boavbidi  I  now 


beg  to  retire.— I  am, 
AxDsaw  PamoLE. 


T»  th4  SnrroB. 


scions  effort  I  see  with  only  one  eye  at  a  time,  and  thus  realise  that  solidity 
which  Mr.  He.vwood  agrees  with  Mr.  Pringle  in  accepting  as  thus  possible. 
It  was  Sir  David  Brewster,  I  believe,  who  first  advocated  the  shutting  of 
one  eye  to  realise  the  solidity  or  perspective  of  natare  when  viewing 
drawings  or  pictures ;  the  tube  suggested  for  tills  purpose  is  non-essential, 
its  only  use  being  to  concentrate  the  attention. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is  whether  I  lose  or  gain  when  looking  at 
natare  in  thus  asing  perforce  only  one  eye  ?  Do  I  increase  the  perspective 
or  solidity,  or  do  I  lessen  it  ?  Is  what  is  an  advantage  when  looking  at  a 
plane  representation  of  nature  (a  picture  or  photograph)  a  loss  when  looking 
at  natare  itself?— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  Fbbd.  H.  Evjins. 

March  8,  1890. 


So,— In  this  vary  intafaatii^  liiaaiMaiwi  oa»  rital  point  ia.  it  aeams  to 
■ta.  qoiu  overlooked,  oaa,  inuwasw.  tbai  most.  I  thmk,  ba  an  aaaential 
ladcr  in  any  aatbcnIatiTa  diriaiow ;  that  point  ia  tba  ralativa  quality  or 
Btrangtb  ol  vision  o(  the  two  ayea  nspectively.  It  ia  not  aa  generally 
knuwn  M  it  should  be  that  tbara  an  very  few  peraons  having  ayaa  of  the 
aana  atiangtb  of  aigbl :  ana  ay*  ia  vary  traqoentlr  toood  to  ba  abort- 
aightad.  Bon  or  laaa  ahort  than  tba  otbar  eye ;  and  I  leal  aars  that  it  is 
only  tboa*  very  few  peaaaaring  aqoal-ajghiad  ma  wbo  oaa  nally  experience 
inM  iiwioaBopie  vwiob.  Tbea*wbo4»m«yaoab«laaaba  able  to  lay  down 
tba  tew  aa  to  (Vory,  bat  ita  pnoiiaal  appUaatioo  lor  otbars  must,  of 
coonM.  dapttd  on  whatbar  Ibay  are  ia  tba  initial  stata  of  enjoying  equal- 

Mr.  Heywood's  mnarka  on  hia  power  o(  making  the  axea  of  his  eyea 

parallel  at  will  aaam  to  aoggaal  that  his  eyea  must  be  either  eguallf 
nonnal.  ffaaifp  abort,  or  t^tuHf  loiig-aightwL  It  would  be  extremely 
liilaaaliiu.  and  vabiabla  aa  a  factor  in  deriding  aa  to  tha  relative  qaatifi- 
«atieM  ifaaaa  tr"*rrr^  bava  far  diaeaa«oR  thia  subject  jodieiaUy  and 

aaUiarttativaly aa  aacb  dooa — to  kao«  bow  far  the  •iglil  of  their  two  eyaa- 

diflars.  Let  caeb  of  tba  tbraa  gantlamen  (or,  indeed,  all  who  write  on  this 
aubjael)  tail  na  it  their  ayea  are  equal-aigbtad,  or  the  degree  of  difference 
between  tbam. 

I  aaggaat  tbia  because  what  ia  a  role  for  one  in  this  matter  may  not  be 
so  far  anolber.  la  my  own  eaaa  the  use  of  either  stereoacopea,  op«n 
glasaea.  or  tba  bfaioealar  mieroaoopa.  ia.  and  always  has  been,  impoaaible ; 
niy  left  ava  is  veiy  ahort-aightad.  and  »y  right  eye  is  all  but  normal,  just 
a  tride  sbort-sigbtadL  Ccoaoqaantly.  I  am  toUUy  unable  to  direct  the 
vision  of  both  eyea  atmnllaneoosly  and  get  a  combined  image.  If  I  look 
with  my  left  eya  alona  all  is  a  blur ;  but  as  in  my  ordinary  looking  about 
I  aea  everything  with  perfect  diatinslnias,  I  know  I  am  not  then  looking 
witb  my  left  eya,  it  eartaialy  Ibaa  MKvays  no  appreciable  image  to  my 
brain,  and  vice  renA.  Tha  miiHialai  I  habitually  wear  have  a  nearly 
plain  glaaa  tor  tha  right  eye.  and  for  the  other  eye  one  of  sufficient  strength 
to  malta  reading  and  writing  comfortable  at  a  normal  distance.  Even  witb 
tbesa  I  find  it  impoeaible  to  gel  a  aombined  image.  In  my  binocular 
tnienaeopc  I  had  a  coocava  gUaa  fitted  over  the  left  eyepiece,  but  even 
tbaa  tailed  aver  to  gat  a  eombinad  iaMge.  See  with  either  eye  separately 
I  alwajra  aaa.  bat  navar  vritb  bolk  toaelbar. 

I  mm,  doabtleaa,  ba  an  abaomal  ease  II  have  lieard  that  the  late 
Bobort  Browning  had  one  very  abort-aiclited  eye.  and  the  other  abnormally 
loDg-sighted).  but  I  feel  convinced  that  the  comlitioa  of  the  sight  in  this 
way  hmt  ati  important  bearing  Opoo  tba  tacts  of  stareoaoopie  vision.  The 
chief  drawback  of  my  condition  it  dgbt  ia  the  nervoaa  headachea  induced 
by  iba  eonstaot  dislocation,  if  I  nay  ao  term  it,  of  the  act  of  conscious 
wmIdb  bcm  oaa  eya  to  the  other ;  iu  value  has  been  in  that  without  oon- 


PIZZIGHELU  PLATKA  PAPER  IN  THE  TROPICS. 

To  the  EorroB. 

8iB, — Though  I  have  sent  a  somewhat  similar  communication  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Photographic  Socifty  of  India,  I  venture  to  send  this  to 
Th>  BkmsB  JocRiuL  or  pBOTooaAriiT,  in  hopes  that  it  may  prove  useful 
to  those  who  nse  Pixxighelli  direct  printing  platina  paper. 

In  January  I  received  some  (by  Drs.  Hezekiel  and  Jacoby,  of  Berlin), 
from  London.  It  was  badly  packed,  and  probably  suffered  from  damp 
on  the  voyage.  Since  ita  arrival  here  it  has  been  in  an  excessively  dry, 
but  not  very  hot  climate.  I  imagine  that  this  dryness,  acting  on  dete- 
riorated paper,  baa  made  it  insensitive ;  for  it  prints  so  slowly  that  it  is 
practically  uselees.  I  have  triad  steaming  the  paper  before  and  after 
printing,  and  I  have  left  it  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  closed  dark  rocn, 
vrith  a  saucepan  of  water  continuously  on  the  boil,  without  much  benefit. 
Having  a  sheet  wliioh  bad  been  expoaed  to  light,  but  which  retained 
tba  lemon  colour  of  unexposed  sbeeta,  I  vretted  it,  and  it  immediately 
became  black.  Tbia,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  steaming  the 
papv  before  cxpoaora  iaeraaaea  ita  aenaitivenaaa,  and  that,  after  exposure, 
bnathing  co  inaulBeiantly  printed  parte  brings  them  out,  led  me  to  try 
the  following : — I  expoaed  for  a  short  time  in  the  printing  frame  till  the 
imaga  abowed  faintly,  and  then  I  flooded  the  paper  with  plain  water ;  the 
pietuf*  flaahed  out  at  ooce,  aod  was  rapidly  Rooming  too  dark,  when  I 
instantly  slopped  further  development  by  plunging  it  in  the  hydrochloric 
acid  solution.  The  next  picture  was  onder-expoeed ;  it  fiashed  out,  but 
remained  too  faint. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tha  proeesa  is  thus  changed  from  a  printing-out 
proeosa  to  printing  by  development,  the  developer  being  plain  water. 

It  ean  be  worked  in  bright  lamp  light,  so,  if  one  is  quick,  there  is  not 
much  dtfiiculty  in  stopping  the  development  of  over-exposed  prints  iu 
time.  With  practice  it  in  possible  tliat  one  coald  judge  oy  examination 
of  the  faint  imaga.  whan  in  the  printing  frame,  when  the  correct  exposure 
bad  been  given.    At  praaent  I  roughly  time  the  exposure. 

Tha  paper  waa  proetieally  useless,  for  it  took  hours  to  print,  and  printed 
badly ;  but  by  this  method  of  cold  water  development  I  can  get  it  to  print 
quicklv,  though  it  shows  signs  of  deterioration  by  giving  mealy  prints. 

It  siiould  sJways  be  sent  out  in  calcium  tubes,  soldered,  not  closed 
with  gummed  paper,  for  I  have  known  damp  work  through  the  paper  and 
melt  the  calcium. — I  am,  yours,  d:c.,  S.  L.  Dobuc. 

Secundtmbad,  India,  febmary  19,  1890. 


THE  LANTERN  SOCIETY. 
To  the  Editob. 

%g^ — ^Tiie  adjoamed  meeting  of  the  above  Society  will  be  held  in  the 
'fisffant-atraet  Saloon  of  the  St  James's  Hall,  on  Wednesday,  March  19,  at 
7.30  p.m.,  for  the  purpoee  of  considering  the  rulea  drawn  up  by  the 
Provisional  Committee.— I  am,  yours,  d:c., 

T.  H.  HounKO,  Secretary  pro  f«m. 

46,  Chenllon-road,  Mwuter  Park. 


DEPOSIT  ON  GLASS. 
To  the  Editob. 
Sib,— At  the  February  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia the  subject  of  a  deposit  on  tlie  cover  glasses  of  lantern  shdes  was 
referred  to,  but  no  definite  conclusion  appears  to  have  been  arrived  at. 
Mr.  Carbutt  and  Dr.  Mitchell  saggested  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
glass  as  the  cause  of  the  defect.  The  glass  is  spoken  of  as  French. 
Every  photographer  who  has  had  a  few  years'  experience  must  have 
noti(»d  the  defect  referred  to  in  some  kinds  of  glass.  If  held  over  a 
sheet  of  white  paper  the  colour  of  most  glass  can  be  seen,  but  if  looked 
at  through  the  edge  turned  towards  the  light,  a  distinct  green  tint  will 
be  visible  in  almost  all  English  glass,  but  some  foreign  glass  if  viewed 
Id  the  same  way  shows  very  little  colour.  It  will  be  found,  I  think,  that 
the  deposit  waa  on  colotuless  glass.  By  touching  it  with  the  tongue  it 
will  be  detected  at  once  that  a  decomposition  of  the  glass  has  caused  the 
defect.  A  salt  of  lead  oould,  no  doubt,  be  found  by  chemical  mean.'i, 
but  the  tongue  settles  the  matter  as  to  the  presence  of  a  salt  at  once. 
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In  the  days  of  glass  positives  I  ordered  a  quantity  of  glass  from  Germany 
but  it  was  not  possible  to  use  it— it  was  very  white,  and  in  every  other 
respect  was  good,  but  it  had  the  habit  of  "  sweating,"  and  that  was  fatal 
for  photo(*phic  use.  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  the  deposit  on  ihe 
ordinary  English  green  glass. — I  am,  yours,  &c,  »,  t.  .  o 

Manchester,  Murch  8,  1890.  A.  Brothebs,  F.B.A.S. 


[iSictangc  Column. 


*,*  JVo  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchangea  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  : 
but  none  vnll  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
whospecify  their  requirements  as  "  anything  useful"  will  therefore  understand 
ihe  reason  oj  thei.  non-appearance. 


Will  e\chaD(je  wholo.plate  Sanrts  &  Hunter  three-fold  stand  for  a  haU-plate  Ashford's 

two-fold  stand.— Address,  Waters,  21,  Wostbonme  Park-roart.  Ifayswater,  W. 
Wanted,  carved  oak  tahlc,  or  studio  chair,  or  other  acceBsorT,  in  exchange  for  rolling 

machine,  fifteen-inch  silver-plated  rollers.  —  Address,  W.  Walkeb,   Noel-street, 

Nottingham. 
'Tall  folding  ash  tripod  stand  with  bi-a.«s  triangle,  nearly  new;   also  qnai-ter-plate 

portrait  lens  by  Cox.     Exchange  for  half  "  Jleritoire  "  or  background.     Cash 

adjustment.— Address,  C.  Verxon,  Maidstone. 
■  Wantetl,  photographic  apparatus  complete,  quarter,  half,  or  whole-plate  size  ;  offer 

in  exchange,  gent's  gold  or  silver  watch,  snake  ring,  two  diamonds,  gold  or  silver 

alberts,  comet,  or  clarionet.— Address,  F.  Q.  Potter,  2,  Peters-street,  Norwich. 


angtoerg  to  ororrcBponUentis. 


■•,*  Communications  reletting  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  afairs 
must  be  addressed  to  "  H.  Geeknwood  &  Co.,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

Mil  matters  }or  the  text  portion  of  this  Joui^nal,  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editok," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

E.  J.  Bl'ggs. — Better  insert  an  advertisement  in  our  outer  columns. 

A.  G. — If  the  pyrogallic  solution  works  all  right  what  matters  the  discolora- 
tion ?  The  old  aphorism,  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating," 
applies  here, 

■  G.  S.  Galloway.— Evidently  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  has  deteriorated  from 

having  been  kept  in  a  bailly  stoppered  bottle.    It  is  no  longer  suitable  for 
the  purpose  named.     Better  get  a  fresh  supply. 

J.  W.  Bradshaw. — While  the  slides  would  have  very  small  "  chance  of  taking 
a  prize  "  in  a  competition  in  which  such  men  as  Gale  were  contestants,  still 
they  are  meritorious  and  superior  to  many  that  we  see.  They  would  be  still 
better  if  toned  to  a  warm  purple. 

Bedfordshibb. — With  a  lens  of  the  Petri'al  form — the  ordinary  portrait  com- 
bination— greater  rapidity  will  be  obtained  than  with  any  other  lens.  Some 
of  these  are  constructed  with  an  aperture  of /-SJ.  Those  of  the  "rapid" 
type  have  an  aperture  of/-8  only,  and  the  Euryscope  type  about /-6. 

Puzzled. — We  fear  there  is  no  remedy.  If  the  air  is  in  the  water  it  is  almost 
suie  to  attach  itself  to  the  prints.  The  only  plan  is  to  keep  the  prints  sepa- 
Tiited  and  in  motion  while  they  are  in  the  water.  If  they  are  allowed  to 
stick  together  with  air  between  them  tliey  will  not  be  properly  washed. 

T.  Habdinq. — Dry  plates  prepared  ready  for  stripping  the  films  from  are  not 
made,  we  believe,  in  this  country,  thougii  in  Germany,  we  are  told,  they  are 
regularly  supplied.  If  a  large  number  were  required  possibly  some  of  our 
manufacturers  would  prepare  them  to  order.  Apply  to  some  of  them. 
:  SiDDio. — Evidently  a  misconception.  No  new  Copyright  Act  was  passed  last 
year.  A  new  Bill  hiis  been  introduced  in  Parliiiment  each  year  for  several 
years,  but  at  the  end  of  each  as  suffered  in  the  "  .slaughter  of  the  innocents." 
The  old  Act,  with  all  its  inconveniences,  is  still  in  force,  and,  we  fear,  likely 
to  be  for  some  time  to  come. 

■  Geo.  Eham. — Tlie  design  for  the  studio  is  as  good  as  you  can  make  it  under 

the  circumstances,  but  it  is  certainly  narrow  for  professional  work.  It  will 
be  desirable  to  have  it  ius  long  as  possible,  thougli  twenty  four  feet  will  do. 
There  is  no  .advantage  in  having  the  glass  down  to  the  tloor ;  two  to  three 
feet  from  it  will  answer  quite  as  well. 
W.  Burrows.— It  is  much  better  to  use  the  starch  freshly  made  than  attempt- 
ing to  keep  it  by  the  aid  of  antiseptics.  Dextrine,  though  convenient  to 
use,  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a  raountaut  for  photographs.  Most 
samples  of  dextrine  are  decidedly  acid,  and  this  would  act  injuriously  on 
the  pictures.  The  letter  forwarded  as  desired. 
.  J.  Crosby. — If  the  thing  was  made  and  sold  publicly,  or  a  description  of  it 
publishe<l  liefore  the  date  of  the  patent,  the  patent  would  be  invalid.  It 
does  not  matter  how  long  before,  even  if  it  were  fifty  years  or  more,  if  a 
published  description  is  forthcoming.  If  your  facts  are  right,  you  can  make 
and  use  the  article,  notwithstanding  the  threats  of  the  patentee. 


J.  White  inquires :  "  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  inform  me  the  best  course 
to  take  to  ascertain  whether  a  particular  jihotogniph  is  copyright  or  not  i" — 
The  desired  information  can  be  obtained  by  searching  the  register  at 
Stationers'  Hall.  There  is  no  other  means  of  learning.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  one  who  took  the  picture  will  sujiply  the  information. 

J.  M. — You  may  make  a  roller-blind  shutter,  provided  it  is  not  an  infringe- 
ment of  existing  patents.  Before  proceeding  with  the  manufacture  you  had 
better  procure  the  specifications  of  patents  relating  to  the  subject.  Tliere 
was  an  article  on  the  other  subject.  Consult  the  index  of  the  volumes  you 
have.  Since  the  article  appeared,  however,  several  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  apparatus. 

Exhibition.— We  think  you  have  been  misinformed.  Messrs.  Negretti  k 
Zambra  have  the  sole  right  of  taking  photographs  in  the  Crystal  P.alace  and 
the  grounds.  But  we  have  not  heard  that  they  have  waived  their  rights 
during  the  Photographic  Exhibition,  and  we  do  not  think  it  at  all  likely  that 
tliey  would  do  so.  We  strongly  suspect  the  pictures  you  have  seen  were 
taken  surreptitiously. 

D.  Mc. — Tlie  best  artificial  light  for  the  studio  is  undoubtedly  the  electric 
light.  But  your  small  steam-engine  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  drive  a 
dynamo  that  would  produce  a  light  suit.able  for  the  purpose.  Better  consult 
a  practical  electrician  in  your  town.  Possibly  there  may  be  a  local  supply 
of  electricity  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  which  case  it  would  lie  l)etter  to 
utilise  it  than  to  go  to  the  expense  of  an  installation  ou  the  premises. 

Progress. — Albumen  and  gelatine  can  be  mixed  together,  provided  the  tem- 
perature of  the  latter  be  not  raised  to  the  coagulating  point  of  the  albumen. 
We  have  an  idea  that  many  others  beside  yourself  would  like  to  have  a  more 
sensitive  paper  which  would  print  out  like  the  albumenised,  but  by  artificial 
light.  We  must  demur  to  the  statement  that  tlie  paper  named  is  uncertain 
in  its  results.  Uncertainty  means  lack  of  care  in  the  manipulations — expo- 
sure, development,  &c. 

R  S.  A.  s-iys :  "  Wlien  in  Italy  a  few  years  ago  I  bought  a  good  number  of 
photographic  prints,  unmounted,  about  ten  inches  by  eight.  These  I  have 
since  kept  in  a  portfolio,  but  a  year  or  so  back  I  noticed  that  most  of  them 
were  beginning  to  fade.  Thinking  that,  perhaps,  they  had  not  lieen  properly 
washed,  I  rewashed  a  number  of  them,  and,  curious  to  relate,  the  rewashed 
ones  have  faded  more  quickly  than  the  others.  Has  such  a  thing  been 
noticed  before  ?" — Yes,  we  have  several  times  heard  of  such  a  circumstance 
as  rewashing,  after  fading  has  set  m,  hastening  the  decay. 

Pyro  writes:  "Will  you  please  answer  the  following: — Suppose  A  is  a 
'Photographer  to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,'  B  is  an  assistant  under 
A,  and  then  leaves  his  employmeut.  Can  B,  on  leaving  A,  put  over  his  (B's) 
studio,  either  with  or  without  A's  consent,  the  following  :  '  B,  late  with  A, 
Photographer  to  the  Queen,'  &c.  ?"— It  would  be  perfectly  leg.al  for  B  to  put 
up  his  name  in  the  way  mentioned,  provided  that  it  would  not  be  misleading 
—that  is  to  say,  that  B's  name  and  "Lite  with"  must  be  larger  and  more 
conspicuous  tlian  A's,  so  that  the  premises  cannot  be  mistaken  for  those  of 
the  late  employer. 

Nonplussed  writes:  "From  the  heading  of  this  letter,  which  is,  of  course, 
not  for  publication,  you  will  see  I  am  by  no  means  a  small  photographer, 
and  have  Ijeen  established  many  years ;  but  my  prints  are  anything  but 
permanent,  tliough  the  instructions  to  my  people  are  to  use  every  care,  and 
I  believe  they  do.  My  mudus  operanili  is  as  follows  ; — Seusitise  the  paper 
on  a  fifty-grain  bath,  wash  prints  and  salt,  tone  in  the  usual  acetate  batii,  fix 
in  strong  hypo  bath  for  twelve  minutes,  wash  by  hand  in  alternate  hot  and 
cold  water  lor  half  an  hour,  an<l  then  wash  all  night  in  a  print  washer ; 
prints  are  taken  out  in  tlie  morning  and  placed  between  thick,  cleau,  white 
blotting-pads  supplied  for  the  jnirpose,  then  mouuted  whilst  still  damp  with 
best  white  starch  fresh-made  daily,  with  a  small  piece  of  loaf-sugar  .added, 
placed  ou  shelves  of  wood  to  dry,  so  that  nothing  shall  touch  them  :  when 
sufficiently  dry,  rolled  witli  a  cold  roller,  spotted,  and  then  polished  with 
encaustic  cerate.  When  they  leave  my  studio  they  look  everything  to  be 
desired,  but  a  few  months,  with  some  of  them,  puts  another  face  on  them  ; 
they  often,  I  grieve  to  say,  show  very  strong  signs  of  fading.  I  forgot  to  say 
I  use  best-quality  German  mounts ;  I  believe  there  are  none  better.  I  expect 
— in  fact,  know — that  I  am  not  alone  in  this  great  trouble,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  have  prints  twenty  years  old  which  show  no  real  signs  of  fading. 
Wherein  do  I  err '!  I  have  exhausted  everthing  I  or  my  printers  know.  The 
great  question  is,  where  is  the  blame^in  the  printing,  mounting-room,  or 
material  ?  I  certainly  do  not  believe  it  is  the  latter,  and  I  lionestly  l)elieve 
that  my  emploj/es  try  to  do  their  work  as  well  as  possible,  and  in  neither 
place  is  cheap  labour  used.  Trusting  that  you  will  kindly  open  your  columns 
to  try  and  drive  this  demon  out  of  my  place." — We  gladly  open  our  columns 
to  any  suggestion  that  our  readers  may  make.  From  the  method  of  working 
as  detailed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  the  evil  originates.  However,  our 
correspondent  is  not  alone  in  his  experience.  Numbers  of  other  photo- 
graphers who  take  every  possible  care,  so  far  as  they  know,  find  tliiit  their 
jirints  fade  in  quite  as  short  a  time  as  "  Nonplussed's,"  while  their  older 
prints  show  no  signs  of  fading.     We  have  often  commented  on  this  fact. 
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THE  FADING  OF  PRINTS. 
The  letter  L'iv.n  in  our  "Anawen  to  Correapondenta "  last 
week,  iiuiltT  I  lie  heading  of  "  Nonpluaaed,"  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  things  which,  as  vc  then  stated,  is  not 
peculiar  to  oar  oorrespondsnt's  estahliahment,  and  is  sufficiently 
alarming  to  nuae  comment.  The  readiness  of  production  in 
•ilTer  printing,  combined  with  the  beanty  of  its  results, 
especially  on  a  small  scale,  will  alwajs  prsMrre  for  it  a 
certain  amount  of  popularitr,  till  it  is  beaten  on  its  own  merits, 
a|)art  from  permanency ;  but,  as  any  one  accu8tomc<i  to 
criticise  the  various  photographic  exhibitions  knows,  platinum 
runs  it  very  haxd,  and  there  is  an  nadoubted  tendency  among 
judges  to  award  medals  among  pifltnna  done  by  the  latter 
process.  It  will  therefore  be  rety  unfortunate  if  this  diabvour 
is  increased  because,  through  some  undiaoorered  cause,  modem 
siWer  prints  an>  lees  lanting  than  those  of  a  decade  or  two  ago. 
The  qnestiou  arises :  Is  this  really  the  ease,  or  may  there  be 
some  other  explanation  for  the  faded  prints  so  frequently  seen 
of  late  years T     The  <\'  lishod  last  week  has  elicited  a 

very  probable  suggest  i  one  of  our  correspondents,  who 

offers  a  theoty,  ami,  finally,  endeaToun  to  place  the  blame  of 
all  this  modem  fading  upon  the  editorial  shouldersL 

Some  yean  sgo  we  made  the  suggestion  that,  as  albums  had 
almost  had  their  day,  and  owners  of  phototrraphs  always  took 
a  pleasure  in  ^hnwhn;  them  to  callers  and  others,  some  ready 
means  of  ex!  photographs  that  would  allow  of  frequent 

changing  «.^.   „ abtedly  a  desideratum,  and  that  for  the 

fortunate  designer  of  some  such  ftama  or  holder  as  would  carry 
out  this  idea  there  wss  a  handsome  profit  to  be  gained.  This 
suggestion  was  reprinted  in  an  American  contemporary,  and 
within  no  long  period >>f  time  the  well-known  "Mora"  frames 
were  introduced.  The  price  at  first  was  prohibitive,  and  not  many 
were  sold.  It  can  now  be  had  for  as  many  pence  as  it  formerly 
cost  shillings,  and  being  manufactured  in  a  variety  of  patterns, 
some  of  them  singularly  pretty,  from  the  plain  glsss  sold  for 
amateur  |>aint<Ts  to  decorate  to  those  surrounded  or  embellished 
by  elaborate  metal  liordcra  of  chaste  design,  it  has  taken  such 
hold  on  the  public  that  we  do  not  think  there  arc  many  houses 
in  the  kingdom  unprovided  with  one  or  more  of  them.  Whether 
our  original  recommendation  was,  as  onr  correspondent  suggests, 
the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  this  f^rame  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  discuss ;  wc  will  rather  hasten  to  show  the  connexion 
proposed  to  be  shown  to  exist  between  faded  prints  and  Mora 
fnuncsL 

Our  correspondent  harl  experienced  this  fadinj;;  of  prints,  and 
he  set  himself  to  eodcaTo>ur  to  find  out  its  origin.     For  a  long 


time  no  clue  suggested  itself.  Taking,  as  he  does,  an  active 
port  in  the  working  of  his  ovm  busiuess,  he  felt  it  difficult  to 
imagine  that  any  radical  chaiij^'e  of  process  or  procedure  could 
happen  outsido  his  cognisance  ;  and  being  aware  of  no  such 
change,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  great  difficulty. 
He  uses  a  large  number  of  the  Mora  frames,  jiarticularly  for 
panel  pictures,  and  he  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  fading  took  place  in  pictures  placed  behind  glass, 
in  the  "  Mora "  fashion.  There  was  thei>  seen  an  obvious 
connexion.  If  there  is  one  fact  more  than  another  thoroughly 
ascertained  in  regard  to  the  fading  of  silver  prints,  it  is  that  it 
takes  place  for  more  rapidly  according  as  tlie  air  has  freer 
access  to  them.  This  fact  would  appear  to  clear  the  Mora 
frame  from  suspicion  ;  but  a  further  survey  of  the  subject  puts 
the  matter  in  a  different  light.  First,  this  work  of  mounting, 
obviously,  is  less  protective  from  air  than  the  placing  in  a 
properly  secured  frame.  Secondly,  we  may  propose  on 
liyfMjthesis  as  to  why  air  should  injure  the  integrity  of  a  silver 
print.  I.s  it  the  oxygen  1  Is  it  moisture  ?  Is  it  some  impurity  t 
It  is  hardly  likely  to  be  the  first,  for  no  mode  of  framing  ex- 
cludes oxygen.  It  may  be  the  second  of  these  throe  causes ; 
but  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the  third — some  impurity 
in  the  air,  which  impurity,  in  all  probability,  is  sulphuric 
acid,  arising  from  the  universal  combustion  of  coal  and  coal  gas 
in  this  country. 

nie^framcs,  by  reason  of  the  picture  not  being  in  perfect 

ooBtaet  with  the  glass,  offer  the  greatest  facilities  for  the 
retention  of  uioisttirc.  A  warm  day,  with  air  saturated  with 
moisture,  following  a  cold  day,  will,  as  every  one  knows,  cause 
most  objects  to  "  give,"  as  it  is  popularly  expressed ;  in  other 
words,  moisture  from  the  saturated  air  will  be  precipitated 
upon  the  cold  objects.  This  will  happen  with  the  frames  we 
speak  of,  and  the  moisture  once  precipitated,  will  stay  some 
considerable  time  before  it  is  re -evaporated.  Here,  then, 
we  have  a  damp  surface  which  is  a  great  aid  to  any  latent 
cause  for  fading,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  precipi- 
tated moisture  will  most  probably  contain  some  of  the  dele- 
terious components  of  the  atmosphere,  we  see  there  is  at  hand 
the  most  favourable  possible  conditions  for  the  rapid  destruction 
of  the  image. 

AVe  know  that  in  lieu  of  always  recommending  this  kind  of 
temporary  mounting  for  silver  prints  our  correspondent  has 
determined  to  order  no  more  of  these  frames  for  sale  to  his 
clients,  and  he  makes  a  point  of  stating  to  them  that  he  will 
not  be  answerable  for  any  print  placed  behind  one.  We  in 
this  condition  leave  the  question ;  if  others  have  hatl  any  such 
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experience  with  these  frames,  or  can  trace  it  after  reading 
our  remai-ks,  and  will  send  us  word,  we  shall  feel  that  we  have 
done  a  great  service  in  propounding  this  theory. 


SCIENTIFIC  APPLIANCES  FOR  THE  LANTERX. 
By  request  of  a  member  of  tlie  Camera  Chib,  wlio  says  tliat  the 
information  will,  he  believes,  prove  useful  to  many  others,  we 
give  in  synopsised  form  some  remarks  with  which  we  followed 
Mr.  Pringle's  comprehensive  discourse  on  the  optical  lantern  at 
the  Club  in  question. 

Two  main  points  to  which  these  remarks  have  reference  are 
the  non-inversion  of  an  image  on  the  screen,  and  a  system  by 
which  the  polariscope,  when  applied  to  the  lantern,  is  made  to 
project  a  much  greater  volume  of  liglit  than  is  usual. 

Let  us  suppose  that  one  is  showing  on  the  screen  that  simple, 
beautiful,  and  effective  tank  e.xperinient,  the  decomposition  of 
water  by  electric  agency,  or  even  by  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of 
zinc  or  other  wire  into  a  tank  of  acidulated  water,  sufficiently 
strong  to  cause  it  to  slowly  dissolve.  The  gaseous  bubbles  will 
in  either  case  arise  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  but  on  the 
screen  they  will  appear  to  fall  downwards  and  convey  an  erro- 
neous impression.  In  ordinary  picture  projection  this  is  reme- 
died by  placing  the  slide  in  the  lantern  in  an  inverted  position, 
an  expedient  that  is  obviously  out  of  the  question  when  dealing 
with  a  tank  full  of  fluid.  For  this  reason  an  optical  expedient 
must  be  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  the  complete  reinversion 
being  effected  between  the  object  and  the  screen. 

A  rectangular  prism  placed  in  front  of  the  objective  or  pro- 
jecting lens  of  the  lantern,  with  its  hypothenuse  or  reflecting 
surface  just  below  but  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  fulfils  the 
required  condition,  the  rays  which  are  to  form  the  image  upon 
emerging  from  the  lens  are  cauglit  by  the  prism  and  quite 
inverted,  forming  on  the  screen  a  non-inverted  picture  of  the 
original. 

But  there  is  an  objection  to  a  rectangular  prism,  inasmuch 
as  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  non-effective,  owing  to  the 
whole  of  the  rays  which  fall  upon  one  surface  not  being  re- 
fracted under  such  circumstances  as  permit  them,  after  reflec- 
tion from  the  hypothenuse,  reaching  the  other  surface. .  This 
was  several  years  ago  demonstrated  by  the  late  Mr.  Zentmayer 
at  the  Franklin  Institute,  when  he  also  showed  by  what  means 
a  remedy  was  provided  by  slightly  altering  tlie  form  of  the 
prism,  \k.,  from  the  rectangular  to  one  of  a  more  obtuse  angle 

We  here  give  two  figures  respectively  of  a  right  angle  prism 
(Fig.   1)  and  the  obtuse  prism  (Fig.  2)  in  question.     In  the 


r.^z. 


former  of  these  two  rays  a  and  b  enter  the  prism,  and  after 
undergomg  refraction  are  reflected  from  the  base  and  pass  out 
the  former  at  a',  and  the  latter  opposite  to  a ;  but  the  whole  of 


the  upper  portion,  viz.,  that  above  a,  is  useless,  as  will  be 
observed  from  tracing  the  highest  ray  on  the  left  side  back 
into  the  prism,  whence  it  cannot  reach  the  hypothenuse  so  as 
to  undergo  reflection. 

Turn  we  now  to  Fig.  2,  the  Zentmayer  form,  in  which  the 
obtuse  angle  is  125°  30',  the  two  lower  ones  being  27°  15'  each, 
and  it  is  observed  that  both  c  and  d,  the  incident  rays,  are 
entirely  reflected,  and  under  such  conditions  that  on  emergence 
at  c'  and  d'  they  have  changed  places ;  in  short,  tlie  prism  is 
utilisable  up  to  its  very  apex.  This,  then,  is  the  form  of  prism 
best  adapted  for  erecting  the  inverted  image  of  the  lantern.  It 
can  be  mounted  so  as  to  ship  on  the  projecting  lens  and  be 
instantly  removed.  We  found  that  instead  of  being  constructed 
of  solid  glass  it  could  be  made  of  three  plates  of  glass  cemented 
together  at  the  edges  and  capped  at  the  ends.  When  filled 
with  fluid  it  answered  quite  well. 

With  respect  to  polarisation  of  light  by  the  lantern,  the 
method  which  we  described  at  the  Nottingham  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  fulfils  the  requirements  of  giving,  with  the 
usual  lantern,  a  much  more  intense  volume  of  polarised  light 
than  is  otherwise  obtainable. 

Without  going  into  too  great  detail,  it  may  suffice  to  say 
that  when  the  cone  of  light  from  the  condenser  is  made  to  fall 
upon  the  bundle  of  glass  plates  by  which  it  is  polarised,  only 
a  portion  of  the  light  is  thus  affected,  for  as  the  angle  of 
polarisation  is  an  exact  one,  none  but  the  axial  rays  are  polar- 
ised in  a  perfect  manner,  all  tlio  others  impinging  upon  the 
plates  at  other  than  the  polarising  angle.  The  expedient  we 
ado])t  is  to  receive  the  cone  upon  a  concave  lens,  by  which  tlie 
cone  is  transformed  into  a  cylindrical  bundle  of  rays,  every  one 
of  which  becomes  amenable  to  the  polarising  influence  of  the 
plates,  and  after  yndergoing  the  change,  they  are  brought  into 
a  state  of  convergence  by  means  of  a  convex  lens. 

This  systein  applies  equally  to  the  analyser,  or  Nicol  prism, 
as  to  the  polariser ;  in  either  case  a  considerable  gain  in  the 
light  accrues. 


A  NEW  FORM  OF  ALBUMEN. 

The  new  form  of  "  pure  "  albumen  recently  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Erich  Harnack,  of  Halle,  as  reported  in  our  "Foreign  Notes 
and  News  "  of  last  week,  appears  to  resemble  rather  closely  in  its 
properties  albumeuate  of  potash — a  substance  we  described 
minutely  in  these  pages  two  or  three  years  back,  and  which 
is  prepared  by  precipitating  pure  egg  albumen  by  means  of  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydrate. 

The  new  substance  is  stated  to  be  prepared  by  a  new  method 
from  the  "  copper-albumen  compound,"  by  which  term  we  pre- 
sume is  meant  albumeuate  of  copper — a  rather  unlikely  com- 
pound, it  seems  to  us,  from  which  to  prepare  an  abnormally  pure 
albumen. 

The  potassium  albumeuate  is  obtained  by  pouring  strong 
potash  solution  into  concentrated  or  undiluted  white  of  es" 
stirruig  well,  and  washing  the  resulting  gelatinous  mass  until 
no  further  traces  of  alkali  remain.  From  this  substance  the 
albumenates  of  copper,  barium,  and  other  metals,  can  be  obtained 
by  double  decomposition. 

Tl'.e  potassium  salt  is  soluble  in  distilled  water,  and  is  not 
coagulated  by  boiling.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous 
solution  by  dilute  acids,  and  by  many  simple  salts,  such  as 
chloride  of  sodium,  and  under  some  conditions  by  dilute  alkalies. 
Ether  throws  down  a  white  precipitate  ;  boiling  alcohol  dissolves 
it  readily,  and  from  the  solution  it  is  again  thrown  down  by 
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ether.  These  properties  appeared  to  offer  a  favourable  mcaus 
by  which  albttinen  might  be  introdaoed  into  gelatine,  as  well  as 
collodion  emolaions,  without  clotting  or  coagulating  under  the 
action  of  silver  salts  and  of  heat,  as  is  the  cue  with  ordinary 
albumen,  however  used.  But  a  rather  extended  series  of  ex- 
periments with  both  kinds  of  emulsion  failed  to  establish  any 
r«al  advantage  in  this  direction.  AVlieu  tlie  gelatinous  mass 
is  ODoe  dried  it  looes  its  solubility  both  in  water  and  in 
aleohoL 

In  gelatine  emulsion,  or  rather  in  lolutum  of  gelatine,  the 
potassium  albumenate  remains  in  solution,  but  boiling  produces 
i  Bli<.'ht  opaleaoenoe,  no  doubt  from  slight  decomposition  of  the 
u'elatine,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  other  substances  which 
have  an  action  on  the  albumen.  The  addition  of  the  bromising 
salts  at  once  throws  it  down  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  divi- 
sion, altogether  different  firom  the  clots  produced  by  the  coagu- 
lation of  ordinary  albomen,  and  with  this  finely  divided  product 
the  silver,  no  doubt,  subaequently  combines,  but  no  special 
)«nefit  appears  to  aocme.  The  alcoholic  solution  when  added/ 
to  plain  collodion  is  in  like  maaoer  preci])itated  by  the  ether 
prcisont  fonninj;  a  smooth,  milky  emulsion,  and  here  again  the 
ftul>sc<|uent  addition  of  silver  nitnte  would,  no  doubt,  convert 
it  into  silver  albumenate. 

The  new  prepantion  of  Profe«or  Hamack  differs  from  the 
above  in  not  being  precipitated  by  ether,  and  possibly,  though 
it  is  not  BO  stated,  in  resisting  the  action  of  neutral  salts.  If  no, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  may  prove  more  tiscful  than  the 
I>otassium   salt. 

♦ 

DENSITY  IN  NEGATIVES  FOR  ENL.\UGEMENT. 
[r  has  long  been  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  negatives  from 
which  cnlaigamcnta  are  to  be  made  should  be  mther  dense, 
ruthcr  inclining  to  "  thinness,"  and  full  of  deuil,  iu  order  to 
produce  the  best  results.  At  no  pcrirxl  in  the  history  of 
photography  has  the  practice  of  enlarging  from  small  negatives 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as  it  does  at  present ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely,  looking  at  the  rapidly  inoreaaing  popularity  of  the 
hand  oamara,  that  it  will  be  still  more  genwally  practised  in 
the  Aiture.  The  importance,  then,  of  studying  the  mcnns  of 
regitlating  the  density  of  our  negatives  in  a  somewhat  diflurent 


of  how  to  produce  delicate  images  suitable  for  enlarging  from 
has  been  apparently  neglected. 

With  a  viev  of  arriving  at  a  methodical  system  of  producing 
a  uniform  type  of  image  of  the  character  required,  we  have 
been  for  a  long  time  experimenting.  Commencing  naturally 
with  pyro  as  the  basis  of  the  develofwr,  we  found  the  results 
attainable  in  conjunction  with  ammonia  not  sufficiently  reliable 
with  every  kind  of  plate.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  an 
opinion  that  has  been  frequently  expressed  in  one  form  or 
another,  that  a  pyro-developed  negative  of  the  best  kind  sur- 
passes in  quality  anything  that  can  be  obtained  by  any  other 
means  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  hit  the  uniformity  of  exccence, 
even  when  working  only  one  kind  of  plate.  With  sotUum 
carbonate  in  place  of  auunouin,  matters  are  not  greatly  im- 
proved, but  potassium  carbonate  comes  nearer  to  perfection  in 
regard  to  quality  of  image  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view 
than  anything  else  we  have  yet  trietl.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  tendency  to  "frilling"  and  similar  defects  produced  by  this 
alkali  entirely  precludes  its  use  with  some  kinds  of  plate. 

Turning  from  pyro,  ferrous  oxalate  was  next  tried,  and,  un- 
questionably, the  quality  of  image  obtainable  under  favourable 
conditions  with  this  developer  is  all  that  could  possibly  be 
drairotl,  so  far  as  regards  delicacy  of  gradation  ;  but  when  the 
most  favourable  conditions  are  departed  from,  as  in  the  ca.se  uf 
under  or  over-exposure,  the  results  are  the  very  reverse,  and 
ferrous  oxalate  proves,  even  when  the  solution  itself  is  iu  its 
best  condition  for  working,  a  very  delicalb  agent  to  employ. 
^^'llen  it  is  further  taken  into  consideration  how  difficidt  it  is 
to  preserve  this  solution  or  its  component  parts  in  anything 
like  a  standard  working  condition,  we  may  bid  farewell  to  any 
idea  of  imiformity  in  general  practice. 

With  hydroquinone  we  were  at  one  time  satisfied  that  we  had 
secured  what  was  needful,  but  our  trials  hod  been  at  that  time 
motle  with  one  brand  of  plate  only.  Applied  to  different  kinds 
of  films,  the  action  of  this  agent  varies  so  considerably,  re- 
quires, in  fact,  such  constant  modification  to  suit  the  particular 
circumstances,  that  for  general  work,  where  delicacy  of  image 
is  a  »ine  i/uA  ncn,  we  had  to  revert  to  pyro  ;  not  that  tho 
quality  of  negative  that  may  be  obtavincd  is  inferior,  but  simply 
on  the  score  of  want  of  uniformity. 

Since  the  introduction  of  eikonogen  many  different  opinions 

direction  to  that  prcvioiuly  followed  forces  itself  upon  us.  have  been  expressed  as  to  its  value  as  compared  with  pyro  and 

In  the  early   days  of  gelatine  plates   the  cry  was  raised^  ^Jm^aauinone ;  but  one  and  all  of  those  who  have  wTitten  on 


against  them  of  want  of  "  8[)arkle. 

perhaps,  the  fault  really  antountcd  to  lack  of  density,  a  not 
uncommon  Ciiling  with  tho  plates  of  ten  or  deven  years  ago; 
but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  defect  complained 
»f  arose  rather  from  over  .density — accomjHinied  by  more  or 
less  veil  in  the  shadows — tluui  the  reverse.  The  plates  of  the 
|icriod  may  no  doubt  have  been  partly  at  least  to  blame  for 
the  result,  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubt e<l  that  tho  fault  lay 
in  great  measure  in  the  methods  of  dcvelo{>ment  then  in  use. 

It  is  true,  alkaline  development  had  been  in  vogue  to  a 
certain  extent  for  twenty  years,  bnt  it  must  be  remembered 
that  to  the  majority  of  photographers  it  was  entirely  new,  and 
even  old  dry  plate  workers  were  onl}'  learning  its  afiplication 
in  a  novel  direction.  With  increased  experience,  both  in  the 
maniif.K'ttire  uf  plates  and  in  their  development,  the  earlier 
won  di.w»ppcarcd,  and  perhaps,  at  the  present  time, 
.1  .....11.1  nut  be  difficult  to  get  np  a  cry  of  too  much  "sparkle." 
At  any  rate,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  iu  obtaining  any 
'i  .list,  even  to  tho  extent 

1^  'rk,"  »hile  the  question 


In  some  isolated  cases,  Thvtwiiect,  we  think,  agree  on  one  point — a  \mnt  which  has 
been  [)Ut  forwanl  as  a  defect,  but  which  for  the  purpose  under 
review  may  bo  an  actual  advantage — we  allude  to  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  density. 

That  such  difficulty  exist.s  when  normal  proportions  of 
eikonogen  are  employed  is  undoubted,  and,  as  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  W.  K.  Bartoo  and  others,  it  is  only  when  tho  strength  of 
solution  is  raised  to  five  or  six  grains  to  the  ounce,  or  a  very 
liberal  addition  of  restraining  bromide  is  employed — rendering 
the  action  extremely  slow— that  anything  like  the  density  of 
pyro  or  hydroquinone  is  obtained. 

Such  being  tho  case,  eikonogen  would  seem  to  be  the  very 
developer  for  negatives  for  enlarging  purjxwes,  especially  when 
these  are  made  with  tho  hand  camera  and  rapid  exposures, 
since  the  claim  made  in  its  favour  of  shortening  the  exposure 
may  under  these  conditions  be  justified.  By  this  we  mean  that 
go  far  as  wc  have  experienced  itJi  action,  eikonogen  will  bring 
out  more  delicate  detail  in  on  under-exposed  plate  than  either 
pyro  or  hydro<|uinone,  but  it  will  liot  give  greater  printing  veJue 
for  ordinary  puri>o8e8. 
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Practically  testing  the  matter,  we  have  submitted  ten 
different  kinds  of  plates  drawn  from  ordinary  commercial 
sources  to  the  action  of  eikonogen  under,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
obtained,  precisely  similar  conditions  of  light,  exposure,  tem- 
perature, and  strength  of  solution.  As  the  result,  we  have 
obtained  in  every  single  instance  delicate,  fully  detailed  images, 
varying,  it  is  true,  to  some  extent  between  the  different  makes 
of  plates,  but  all  of  a  type  admirably  suited  for  enlarging  or 
for  printing  on  rapid  bromide  paper.  The  variations  between 
the  images  given  by  the  same  plates  under  pyro  or  hydro- 
quinone  treatment,  however  modified,  were  infinitely  greater, 
and  to  have  produced  a  similarly  uniform  series  of  negatives 
would  have  been  practically  impossible. 

The  strength  of  solution  employed  was  uniformly  two  gi-ains 
of  eikonogen  and  three  grains  of  sodium  sulphite  to  each  ounce 
of  developer.  The  proportion  of  alkali  alone  was  varied  in 
different  experiments,  sodium  carbonate  being  employed,  but 
with  the  only  result  of  modifying  the  time  occupied  in  develop- 
ment. No  restraining  brdmide  was  employed,  but  if  it  should 
be  deemed  desirable,  it  must  be  used  with  tlie  utmost  caution, 
as  its  effect  appeara  to  become  more  powerful  than  in  conjunc- 
tion with  hydroquinone. 


Another  sensation  i^  going  the  round  of  the  newspaper  press.  It 
is,  once  more,  the  discovery  of  a  means  of  taking  photographs  in 
natural  colours,  and  this  time  the  invention  or  discovery  claims 
Germany  for  its  birth  place.  Ilerr  Verescz  claims  to  have  solved  the 
problem,  but  "  up  to  the  present  only  tlie  shades  between  deep  red 
and  orange  can  be  retained,  and  even  these,  if  exposed  to  light,  fade 
in  from  two  to  three  days ;  "  which  means  that  the  solver  of  the 
"  problem  "  has  not  advanced,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  beyond  the 
position  attained  by  Becquerel,  Niepoe  de  St.  Victor,  and  others,  at  the 
comparatively  remote  period  in  which  they  conducted  and  published 
their  experiments.  Perhaps  Herr  Verescz  has  been  studying  our 
volumes  of  twenty-three  years  ago,  and  has  been  trying  some  of  the 
methods  there  to  be  found  described.  These  carry  the  problem  up 
quite  as  far  as  he  seems  to  have  got  towards  its  solution. 

A  DisctJSSiON  on  the  "  silver  printing  bath  "  would  bring  out  in  this 
country  very  few  speakers  at  the  present  time,  since  of  those  who 
have  not  gone  over  entirely  to  platinotype  not  one  in  a  hundred — among 
amateurs,  at  least — has  ever  used  anything  but  "  ready  sensitised " 
paper.  In  America,  however,  the  subject  still  possesses  an  interest,  as 
witne.=s  the  very  practical  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  C.  L.  Mitchell,  and  the  instructive  discussion 
that  followed.  With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Browne  and  Dr. 
"Wallace  on  the  subject  of  the  discoloration  of  the  bath,  or  rather  of 
its  prevention,  our  experience  is  quite  in  accordance  with  theirs,  so 
far,  at  any  rate,  as  concerns  the  possibility  of  preventing  the 
darkening,  though  whether  the  presence  of  alcohol  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  result  we  are  unable  to  say. 


SoMB  years  ago  a  professional  friend  having  a  very  large  series  of 
prints  to  produce,  a  "  Winchester  "  of  sixty-grain  bath  was  freshly 
made  for  the  job.  Although  it  was  early  spring,  and  the  weather  cold, 
at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  days  the  bath  had  become  so  foul — -not  more 
than  a  dozen  or  fifteen  sheets  having  been  floated — that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  clear  it  by  the  carbonate  of  soda  and  "sunning"  method. 
After  filtering,  neutralising,  and  strengthening,  it  was  taken  into  use 
again,  and  though  employed,  with  necessary  additions,  for  months, 
or  perhaps  years,  after,  he  never  had  the  slightest  sign  of  discoloration, 
and  forgot  there  was  such  a  trouble.  The  solution  had,  of  course,  to 
be  filtered  now  and  then,  but  passed  through  the  filter  as  limpid  and 
colourless  as  water. 

Again,  he  has  at  the  present  time  a  printing  bath  that  has  been 
xi'P'l  at  intervala  since  the  early  part  of  last  sunmev  '.vitliout  showin? 


any  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  discoloration.  If  shaken  up  in  the  bottle' 
it  becomes  black  and  muddy -looking  from  a  sediment  that  has  formed, 
but  if  left  alone  it  settles  clear  and  colourless.  In  this  case  the  bath, 
was  made  with  an  addition  of  ten  per  cent,  of  methylated  spirit  to 
prevent  the  solution  running  in  "  tears  "  on  the  sample  of  paper  we 
were  using. 

Most  photographers  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  photographi 
of  criminals  are  taken  by  the  prison  authorities  in  this  country 
for  purposes  of  identification  ;  a  large  engraving  in  the  Graphic  a 
number  of  years  ago  gave  a  droll  illustration  of  the  process,  which 
picture,  to  the  eye  of  the  expert,  contained  a  decided  departure  from 
probable  facts.  It  was  done  during  the  wet  plate  era,  and  the  dark 
slide  was  represented  upside  down.  On  the  Continent  this  process 
of  photograph  taking  is  carried  on  much  more  systematically  than 
here,  and  the  latest  improvement,  due  to  M.  BertUlon,  consists  in  the 
production  of  a  series  of  large  photographs  of  the  hands  of  workmen 
engaged  in  various  handicrafts  and  work,  and  also  a  set  of  smaller 
pictures  giving  the  man  actually  at  work,  so  that  one  may  see  at  a 
glance  the  position  of  the  body  and  which  are  the  parts  that  undergo 
friction  from  the  tools  in  use.  Thus,  from  the  hands  of  the  navvy 
all  secondary  lines  disappear,  and  a  peculiar  callosity  is  developed 
where  the  spade  handle  presses  against  the  hand ;  the  hands  of  tin- 
plate  workers  are  covered  with  little  cracks,  owing  to  the  acids  used ; 
and  so  on. 

The  photographic  section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
attempting  a  good  work.  It  has  taken  up  the  question  of  copyright 
in  photographs  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  more  satisfactory  state  of 
things  than  now  exists.  There  can  be  no  divided  opinion  that  the 
present  law,  as  applied  to  photographic  pictures,  is  in  a  most  unsatis- 
factory condition,  except  perhaps  to  the  pirates.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  some  public  body  is  moving  in  the  matter,  seeing  that  the 
"Parent  Society,"  which  professes,  and  ought,  to  be  the  leading 
photographic  society  of  Great  Britain,  quite  ignores  the  subject, 
though  it  is  one  which  most  people  thought  was  well  within  its 
functions.  All  honour  to  the  photographic  section  of  the  London 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  their  energy. 


Papers  which  have  recently  been  read  before  medical,  as  well  as 
photographic  societies,  illustrated  by  the  lantern,  fully  prove  the 
value  of  photography  to  the  medical  profession.  Photographs,  if 
skilfully  produced,  are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  drawings.  But 
to  obtain  the  full  advantage  of  photography  it  will  be  necessary  to 
secure  the  services  of  one  familiar  with  both  subjects — photography 
and  medico-chirurgery.  An  ordinary  photographer  might  quite  fail 
even  in  an  otherwise  excellent  negative  to  render  that  which  was 
of  the  most  importance.  At  present  the  greater  portion  of  the- 
work  is  done  by  amateur  photographers  in  the  medical  profession. 
But  we  hope  soon  to  see  every  hospital  provided  with  a  properly 
appointed  studio  and  appliances,  so  that  what  is  required  may 
be  obtained  under  the  most  advantageous  conditions,  and  that, 
too,  without  causing  unnecessary  inconvenience  to  the  unfortunate^ 
patient.  Unless  everything  is  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  this  is  not 
always  possible.  We  were  recently  told  of  a  case  that  happened 
some  few  years  ago.  A  man  met  with  an  accident  and  had  some  of 
his  bones  dislocated  in  a  very  unusual  manner.  After  being  taken  to 
the  hospital  he  was  brought  in  a  cab  to  a  studio,  a  mile  or  more  away, 
to  be  photographed,  and  then  back  again  to  be  treated.  Had  the 
hospital  possessed  a  studio,  much  time  would  have  been  saved  and 
prolonged  suffering  avoided. 

Apropos  of  the  use  of  celluloid  dishes  in  photography,  for  some 
purposes  they  are  not  so  well  adapted  as  ebonite  or  glass — drying 
negatives  with  spirits,  for  example.  Alcohol  is  a  powerful  solvent 
of  one  of  its  principal  constituents — camphor — hence  it  must  not  be 
used  in  these  dishes.  Acetic  acid  is  also  a  ready  solvent  of  celluloid. 
If  the  edges  of  two  pieces  of  celluloid  are  moistened  with  acetic  acid 
they  may  be  cemented  together. 

The  general  interest  now  being  taken  in  matters  stereoscopic  will  no 

r!"'.Ojt  in  tlie  end  lead  t-i  the  resuscitatinn.  of  the  ^tereosc-  pf*.-    Front 
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what  M  from  time  to  time  written  on  th<*  oabject  it  seems  pretty 
eridaot  that  manr  persons  who  look  at  a  picture  in  this  instrument 
do  not  we  it  properlj,  and  hare  no  dear  idna  of  the  true  i<tereo- 
Mopie  effect.  This,  in  moat  inatanoea,  arises  from  the  ingtrnment 
not  being  adapted  to  the  rision  of  the  indiridual.  Except  in  tlie 
original  Drewiter  atefeoaoope,  many  of  tlie  older  forms  had  no  means 
of  adjuatnent,  eithw  for  the  foeoa  of  the  lenses  or  for  their  distance 
apart,  and  some  of  the  moden  cm*  am  deficient  in  the  latter  arranfte- 
ment  which,  with  aome  peraona,  ia  reallj  more  important  than  the 
former.  What  would  do  more  to  ooee  again  popularise  the  stereo- 
aoope  woold  be  the  reintroduction  of  a  portable  instrument  that  could 
ke  eairiad  in  one's  pocket  like  speetaelea  or  ere  glaaaea.  Here  is  an 
oppoTtwutj  for  inTentoni. 

A  WXLL-KKOWX  Srm  of  dry  piata  makers  a  few  months  back  had 
the  misfortune  to  hare  their  tactorj  destroyed  by  fire.  They  have 
now  te-eataUiabed  it,  and  are  introducing  a  new  pUte  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Phoenix."  liy  do  meana,  under  the  circumatanoea,  is  this 
an  inappropriate  name.    We  wish  the  plate  every  sucoeas. 


At  the  laat  meeting  of  the  HiotogT^Ue  Society  of  France  a  noTel 
■athod  of  pcodncing  ooatr>;type  nagitirae  waa  daaeribed.  A  dry 
flatoiatnatod  with  a  eolation  of  MwhiwnWe  of  poiaaaium  of  about 
tha  ilimglh  nsed  for  carbon  tiaaue :  it  is  then  exposed  under  a  nega- 
tire  in  a  printing  frame ;  when  printed  it  ia  immersed  in  a  coloured 
•qoeow  iohitioa.  Thia  ia  abaorbad  by  thnee  portiooa  of  the  film 
wUeh  have  been  protected  from  Igirt,  while  it  ia  rejected  by  those 
upon  which  it  has  acted  and  nudaiad  more  or  leaa  non-abaorbent. 
From  the  report,  it  appears  that  the  eolonring  matter  need  for  the 
tgumple  shown  waa  a  solution  of  China  ink.  Bat  it  is  maiufest  that 
•ay  oolow  or  dye  soluble  in  water  can  be  employed,  ao  that  negatirea 
of  any  tint  may  be  obtained.  Of  eonne,  a  plate  oontad  with  plain 
gelaliDe  woold  anaww  quite  as  wall  as  a  bromide  plate,  indeed 
better,  nnlMi  tha  toanrida  of  rihar  w«fe  first  dissolred  out.  Here  is 
one  mors  method  of  nptodneing  nsgatlTes  that  may  prore  oaefuL 


NorwiTHarA.'CDixo  it  haa  bean  aaartcd  that  large  direct  pictoiea  are 
no  great  auooeaa  in  a  oonunaiwal  (mm^  we  are  pleaaad  to  learn  from 
maBBfaetonm  that  then  ia  a  stoadify  increasing  demand  for  apparatus 
of  laig*  dtnuMJOBa.  During  the  paat  taw  months  we  understand  that 
many  ordeia  have  bean  piaeed  with  the  principal  honaea  for  atudio 
apparatoB  of  onnsoal  aiaas.  It  ia  more  {than  probable  that  if  the 
pwfemioB  gonaraOy  were  to  make  a  special  feature  of  large  dirsct 
portmta  taken  nnder  the  right  conditionx,  tbey  wouM  prove  highly 


It  ia  a  matter  of  comment  amnngit  the  rotariea  of  oar  art  aeienee 
that  the  %ht  we  have  had  dori^  tfaa  past  month  or  more,  baa 
in  aainic  quality,  far  in  axws  of  what  is  usual  at  this  asaaon  of  the 
year,  lu  imm«iiiata  aSact  b  moat  Mticaable  in  negativea  taken  by 
amateurs  with  rimttar  exposurs.  For  months  past  the  majority  of 
these  fieturea,  wa  learn  from  those  who  derelop  huge  numbeia  of 
"  amateora'"  negBtiTea,haTe  been  Httla  betb-r  than  itlhoaettes throogh 
nnd«r«xpaaare.  Now,  how«f«r,ainii]arly  timed,  they  show  a  certain 
amount  of  detail  eren  in  the  dkadowa.  It  is  nn  unusual  thing  for  in- 
experienced aautaora  or  beginners  to  am  the  shutter  with  the  same 
rate  of  speed — generally  the  qaickaat — for  all  subjects,  quite  regard- 
laaa  as  to  whether  the  light  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  with  the 
leanh  so  frequently  met  with  in  amateurs'  work  of  this  daaa. 


THE  ART  OF  RETOUC'HIXO. 
Craptsb  II.— Mrntal  Tbaising. 
TnnB  are  many  to  whom  ntental  training  will  not  appear  as  a  very 
naeaaaary.  help  in  acquiring  a  tboroairh  mastery  orer  the  art  of 
Tiitoaahiiig',  bnt  I  can  asenre  them  it  is  a  roost  easential  point  One 
of  the  Stat  objects  to  be  attained  when  we  start  our  studies  is  what 
■nay  be  tanned  "  intelleetual  grip.'  Pomeesing  this,  we  are  able  at  a 
I  to  ertimate  to  a  nicety  the  many  requirements  of  the  negative 


about  to  be  retouched.  One  can  never  be  too  thoughtful  in  one's 
work,  and  we  should  treat  every  new  subject  as  a  fresh  and  in- 
dependent study.  Every  human  face  differs,  and  as  there  are  endless 
varieties  of  expression  thereon,  so  there  must  be  a  spedsl  and  in- 
tellectual treatment  for  each  and  every  one  of  them.  This  we  cannot 
do  without  thinking.  A  very  considerable  amount  of  the  embarrass- 
ment that,  as  a  retoucher,  you  will  have  to  contend  with  in  tliLs 
direction  will  be  vastly  influenced  by  the  degree  of  technical  skill  and 
artistic  knowledge  poesessed  by  the  operator  upon  whose  negatives 
you  may  be  called  upon  to  work. 

From  a  really  first-rate  operator  a  retoucher  may  fairly  expect,  not 
only  a  constant  supply  of  good  all-round  negatives,  but  also  such  as 
will  be  interesting  to  work  upon.  They  will  possesa  a  certain  delicacy 
of  light  and  shade,  the  natural  result  of  his  efforts  to  secure  some 
flitting  expression  whidi  would  not  only  make  his  work  more  lifelike, 
but  enhance  ita  claims  to  be  classed  as  artittic.  A  careful  and 
intelligent  retoucher  should  derive  considerable  pleasure  from  working 
upon  such  negatives,  for  they  undoubtt^dly  afford  him  splendid  oppor- 
tunitiee  for  the  demonatration  of  his  skill  and  artistic  feeling. 

I  can  thoroughly  well  sympathise  with  an  operator  of  this  class 
whi-n  it  is  his  misfortune  to  be  seconded  by  a  retoucher  who  either 
cannot  or  will  not  tbink.  A  retoucher  who  works  without  thinking 
cannot  produce  artistic  work.  What  results  can  be  expected  from  a 
man  who  will  simply  place  a  negative  on  his  retouching  desk,  look 
for  the  high  light  (if  any)  on  the  forehead,  and  start  away  "  pencil- 
pu.iliing"  (for  such  it  is)  until  he  covers  the  entire  face  with  what 
I  will  even  allow  to  be  a  creditable  "  grain  "  or  stipple  ?  Where  is 
the  merit  of  such  a  portrait  ?  There  is  no  thought  for  effect,  no 
consideration  for  the  artistic  balance  of  light  and  shade,  and  as  a 
natural  cunseqiienoe,  no  effort  whatever  to  second  the  operator  in  his 
endeavour  to  secure  a  pleasant  expression,  ^o  such  a  retoucher  (P) 
at  this  I  beg,  dear  reader,  to  draw  your  Axtra-special  and  moet 
particular  attention.  Not  that  I  wish  you  to  cultivate  his  intimate 
acquaintance,  nor  yet  make  him  your  "guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,"  but  rather  that  you  may  know  him  as  a  dangerous  com- 
panion, and  one  whose  counsols,  or  the  study  of  whose  works,  will  be 
certain  to  have  the  most  damaging  eSecta  on  your  future  efforts  to 
master  the  art  of  retouching. 

I  hare  not  the  least  doabt  that  there  are  many  who  will  think  that 
I  lay  a  deal  too  much  stress  upon  this  point ;  but  it  is  really  not  so. 
The  fact  is,  it  is  imposeible  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  it,  and  believe 
me,  all  the  attention  and  study  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of 
mental  appreciation  as  to  the  requirements  of  a  n<-gative  will  be  well 
repaid  by  a  plentiful  harvest  of  successful  results  in  the  future. 
Per»onally,  I  consider  it  of  absolute  importance  to  be  able  to  retouch 
mrnlalljf—'it  I  may  be  permitt<-d  the  expression — before  beginning  to 
as<-  the  pencil  Tbink  for  a  moment,  and  usk  younu'lf  how  a  student 
who  fails  to  thoroughly  realise  the  defects  and  requirementa  of  a 
negative  at  first  sight  can  possibly  ho]Kt  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
it  when  he  tak(«  up  his  pendl.  He  cannot  carry  out  his 
anceessfuUy.  I  therefore  advise  yon  to  thoroughly  habituate 
yocr  mind  to  diagnose  the  requirements  of  the  negative  befnre  starting 
tcnrk  (this  will  soon  become  a  second  nature),  and  then  the  very  first 
touch  you  place  upon  it  with  the  pencil  will  have  a  telling  value  in 
obtaining  that  result  already  definitely  fixed  upon  in  your  mind. 
Consider  for  a  moment  what  a  saving  this  will  be  in  time.  There 
will  be  no  wandering  over  the  negative  purposelessly,  and  leaving  to 
chance  or  good  luck  the  issue  of  your  work,  but  a  constant  and  steady 
prngreae  towards  an  artistic  end.  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in 
saying  that  a  negative  thoughtUmly  retouched,  no  matter  how  pretty 
the  style  or  method  of  manipulation  may  be,  will  never  yield  a  result 
possessing  real  merit,  or  having  any  pretensions  to  be  classed  among 
wx>rin  truly  artistic.  But  in  a  subject  treated  thoughtfuUy,  even  if 
the  said  manipulation  be  somewhat  poor  in  quality,  the  general  effect 
poasesses  eoiuiderable  artist  ic  value. 

The  student  must  here  make  a  note  that  there  is  a  very  vast  differ- 
enoj  at  times  between  the  artittic  and  the  marketable,  I  regret  to 
have  to  say  so,  but  I  suppose  "  truth  must  out."  It  is  in  this  regard 
that  many  writer*  of  known  ability  on  all  the  tcientijic  branches  of 
photography  seem  to  take  delight  in  running  down  retouching  and 
retouchers.  Considered  carefully,  however,  their  writings  only  show 
ignorance  of  their  subject  and  a  blind  bigotry  to  see  no  good  in  such 
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other  branches  as  are  beyond  the  reach  of  their  own  abilities.  It 
often  occurs  that  a  retoucher  is  obliged  to  make  the  most  absurd 
alterations  and  modifications  In  a  face  in  order  to  make  it  suit  the 
taste  of  his  employer,  or  else  to  please  the  capriciousness  of  the 
customer.  Notwithstanding  that  the  practical  retoucher  is  in  many 
such  cases  obliged  to  do  Tiolence  to  his  better  judgment,  the  advan- 
tages of  having  acquired  his  art  by  means  of  a  proper  and  artistic 
training  will  always  assert  themselves  in  his  work  and  prove  a  strong 
recommendation.  Indeed,  there  are  some  of  our  leading  firms  — 
firms,  too,  some  of  them  which  carry  out  tlie  wildest  ideas  in  their 
endeavour  to  please  their  customers — that  will  not  employ  any  but 
the  best  procurable  talent,  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
second-rate  man,  no  matter  how  low  his  price  may  be. 

Ladies  are  sometimes  very  exacting.  They  often  require  not  only 
the  most  extravagant  alterations  to  be  made  upon  the  face,  but  the 
hair  must  he  reduced  in  bttlk  or  lightened  in  tone,  the  waist  must  be 
reduced  and  brought  to  a  proportion  and  shape  it  may  not  have  had 
for  the  past  twenty  years.  It  is  often  suggested  as  a  serious  improve- 
ment to  cut  a  slight  piece  off  the  nose ;  then  a  heavy  jaw,  too,  must  be 
reduced  (if  not  altogether  taken  away);  and,  in  a  word,  a  nice  oval 
appearance  given  to  a  face  naturally  more  or  less  square  before  being 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  retoucher.  I  have  had  requests  from  people 
askin"  to  have  mouths  closed  which  were  distinctly  open  and  showing 
the  teeth.  As  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  it  will  be  suggested  that 
the  eyebrows  may  be  arched,  and  so  on  until  scarcely  a  feature,  and 
in  many  cases  a  vestige  of  a  likeness,  remains  to  be  traced  to  the 
original.  Nevertheless,  the  result  of  all  this  chopping  and  changing 
is  a  marketable  photograph.  The  lady  likes  it,  and  the  photographer, 
whose  likes  and  dislikes  are  entirely  governed  by  the  extent  of  his 
customer's  order,  is  of  course  highly  satisfied.  He  knows  the  photo- 
graph to  be  marketable;  he  tries  to  make  himself  believe  it  is 
artittic. 

Lest  the  ladies  should  think  I  have  "been  unduly  hard  upon  them, 
I  will  cite  a  little  anecdote  which  will,  I  trust,  prevent  them  from 
running  away  with  the  idea  that  they  possess  all  the  vanities  and 
frivolities  of  human  nature,  and  that  we  (noble  animals  that  we  are) 
are  above  such  weaknesses.  I  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this,  as  it 
occurred  to  myself  some  years  ago  when  I  was  engaged  at  one  of  the 
leading  West-end  houses.  One  afternoon  I  was  called  down  to  the 
reception  room  by  my  employer,  and  on  my  arrival  he  handed  me  a 
number  of  proofs.  I  then  very  naturally  looked  anxiously  at  the 
pictures  to  see  what  blunder  I  had  made,  for  I  could  see  there  was 
trouble  somewhere.  The  idea  flashed  across  my  mind  that  I  had  left 
a  portion  of  a  head-rest  showing  (a  common  oversight),  or  some  such 
blemish ;  but  no,  I  failed  to  find  any  cause  for  worry.  I  looked  at 
my  governor  as  much  as  to  say,  "What  is  the  matter?"  "The 
gentleman  does  not  like  them,"  he  said  to  me  in  a  low  tone,  and 
indicated  a  clergyman  who  stood  close  by.  I  replied  by  mildly 
suggesting  that  "  they  were  very  good  photographs."  The  governor 
knew  very  well  they  were,  but  the  trouble  was  that  the  customer 
did  not  like  them,  and  a  rather  large  order  was  dependent  upon  his 
thinking  them  satisfactory.  I  therefore  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
asked  the  gentleman  if  there  were  any  alteration  possible  which  could 
or  might  make  them  satisfactory'. 

Now  this  clergyman — no  doubt  a  most  estimable  man,  certainly  a 
charming  man  to  talk  to — had  quite  a  false  idea  as  to  his  own  per- 
sonal appearance,  and  that  fact  alone  can  account  for  his  not  con- 
sidering these  photographs  successful.  Dame  Nature  had  bounteously 
endowed  him,  as  she  does  all  great  men,  with  a  very  large  nose — one 
belonging  to  the  family  familiarly,  if  vulgarly,  termed  "  soda-water 
bottle;"  also  a  rather  square  and  heavy  jaw,  but  not  so  to  any 
objectionable  extent.  Nevertheless,  though  not  handsome,  it  was  an 
honest  and  intelUgent  face,  and  one  pleasant  to  look  at.  Now,  he  was 
of  opinion,  regarding  these  photographs,  that  if  the  nose  had  been 
smaller  and  of  a  different  shape,  and  the  chin  rounded  off  instead  of 
being  square,  they  would  have  been  very  excellent  portraits  indeed. 
In  this,  too,  his  wife,  who  was  with  him,  concurred. 

I  need  not  say  I  was  quite  ready  to  take  the  order — a  new  nose  and 
a  more  delicate  chin.  The  latter  was  settled  easily  enough,  but  some 
considerable  discussion  took  place  before  deciding  about  the  nose. 
Unfortunately,  I  happened  to  suggest  that  any  shape  could  be  suppUed, 
hence  creating  a  difficulty  of  selection ;  however,  after  considerable 


debate,  in  which  we  all  four  joined,  it  was  decided  that  the  more 
aristocratic  Roman  should  take  the  place  of  the  more  homely  soda- 
water  bottle.  I  went  upstairs  to  my  room,  ttking  all  the  negatives 
with  me,  and  made  the  necessary  alterations.  In  due  course  the  fresh 
proofs  were  sent,  and  met  with  unqualified  approval ;  he  pronounced 
them  perfect  likenesses  (we  couldn't  see  it,  but  he  did),  and  gave  an 
order  for  nearly  twenty  pounds'  worth  of  plain  photography,  and  had 
a  life-size  oil  painting  painted  from  one.  Most  decidedly  these 
pictures  must  be  classed  as  marketable;  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  insist 
that  they  were  artistic. 

Hence  you  will  see  that  at  times,  to  be  marketable,  you  will  have- 
to  turn  out  work  that  cannot  be  styled  artistic;  nevertheless,  the 
better  your  training,  the  more  likely  you  are  to  secure  success,  even  in 
a  case  like  this,  for  it  would  have  been  very  easy  to  have  destroyed 
those  pictures  altogether.  This  is  only  one  of  many  such  cases,  but 
it  will  suffice  as  an  example  of  some  of  the  many  troubles  that  a  pro- 
fessional retoucher  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  from  time  to  time. 
Foolish  as  such  alterations  may  seem  to  the  beginner,  they  require 
very  careful  manipulation,  backed  up  by  sound  judgment,  and  of  these 
two  the  latter  is  really  the  more  important.  Of  course,  such  work 
as  this  is  greatly  to  be  deprecated  and  only  carried  out  where  abso- 
lutely insisted  upon.  In  cases  where  features  are  somewhat  exag- 
gerated in  the  negative,  a  wholesale  change  is  often  avoided  by  a 
skilful  softening  in  the  first  instance,  which  will  lessen  the  prominence 
of  the  objectionable  features  and  make  them  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye. 

I  will  once  more  impress  upon  my  readers  the  necessity  of  culti- 
vating the  habit  of  always  thinking  as  the  work  progresses,  and  so 
hold  a  complete  intellectual  mastery  over  its  requirements.  Once  we 
have  thoroughly  secured  this  quality,  we  are  in  a  fit  state  to  advance 
our  studies  without  fear  of  failing  in  our  efforts  to  turn  out  artistic 
work.  Redmond  Barbett. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITION. 

Since  we  wrote  last  week  one  more  exhibitor  of  apparatus,  at  least, 
has  been  added  to  the  list  we  gave.  It  is  Mr.  Henry  Crouch,  who 
contributes  a  large  display  of  lenses  of  various  sizes,  togetlier  with 
cameras. 

Space  will  not  permit  us  this  week  to  refer  to  the  photographs 
exhibited,  but  we  may  say  that  they  form  a  large  and  most  interesting 
collection.  Medals  and  other  awards  have  been  made  in  this  depart- 
ment as  follows : — 

Oold  Medal  fm-  Best  Alcove. — Lafayette,  Dublin. 

Club  Challenge  Cup. — The  Birmingham  Photographic  Society. 

PnOFESSIONAL  Photogeaphkbs. 

Silver  Medal. — Class  A,  Sec.  1,  Green  Bros.,  Grasmere. 

Bronze  Medals. — Auty  and  Ruddock,  Tynemouth ;  Lyd.  Sawyer^ 
Newcastle;  Richard  Keene,  Derby;  Henry  W.  Reeve;  James  E. 
Goold,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ;  Symonds  and  Co.,  Portsmouth ;  Gambier 
Bolton,  Camera  Club ;  J.  Pattison  Gibson,  Hexham  ;  W.  W.  Winter, 
Derby ;  R.  Faulkner,  Baker-street,  W. ;  B.  Scott  &  Co.,  Carlisle ;  T.  F 
Goodwin,  63,  Anerley-road,  S.E. ;  W.  J.  Byrne,  lliclimond ;  F.  W. 
Edwards,  Peckham-rye,  S.E.;  Frank  Sutcliffe,  Whitby;  R.  H.  Lord, 
Cambridge;  Arthur  II.  Carnell,  Plymouth;  Walter  L.  ColLs,  Barnes 
Thomas  Scotton,  Derby;  II.  J.  Godbdld,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea ;  George 
Thompson,  Liverpool. 

Amatkuh  Photogbaphehs. 

Silver  Medal. — Miss  Clarisse  Miles,  Malmesbury. 

Bronze  Medals. — G.  H.  Catt,  Spettlsbury,  Dorset ;  Court  Cole^ 
Folly  Bridge,  Oxford;  Rev.  W.  Mann,  M.A.,  Bristol;  Martin  J. 
Harding,  Shrewsbury;  T.  J.  Bright,  Gipsy  Hill:  Surgeon  A.  G. 
Newland,  I.M.S. ;  J.  L.  Mackrell,  Fairfield,  Liverpool;  J.E.Austin, 
West  Court,  Detling,  Maidstone ;  E.  C.  Middleton,  Birmingham ; 
W.  Jerome  Harrison,  Birmingham. 

The  Judges  also  recommend  that  a  complimentary  medal  be 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Rejlander  for  the  e.xhibit  of  her  late  husband's  art 
studies. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  lantern  slides  in  competition,  awards 
in  lantern  division  cannot  be  published  this  week. 
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THE  AMEBICAN  ECLIPSE  EXPEDITION  AT  THE  CAPE. 
BsroBB  eontinaiiig  my  laat  utiele  I  ma«t  refer  to  an  item,  a  aorrowfbl 
item,  of  news  that  haa  just  reached  oa  in  reference  to  the  English  Eclipse 
Expedition  to  Soath  America — I  refer  to  the  death  of  Father  Perry  from 
ijuaxlexy,  after  the  cneeeiafal  oompletioo  of  the  work  he  had  been  sent  to 
'Carry  oat.  A  long  career  of  oaefol  week  in  aetronomy  baa  made  hia  name 
a  *«"'il'«''  one  in  scientific  eireles  throogboat  the  world ;  be  was  one  of 
those  enterprising  men  that  astranomieal  circles  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 
■pijm^«.ij  ho»e*«r,  with  the  great  rtgnt  w«  all  feel  at  his  sudden  decease, 
than  ia  the  thoogbt  that  since  peace  haa  iia  triumphs  aa  well  aa  war,  his 
4ying  in  harness,  as  it  were,  like  a  soceeasf  ol  soldier  at  the  doee  of  a  well- 
foogbt  battle,  ia  not  an  anenriable  lot.  The  end  was  in  fitting  accordance 
with  the  life,  and  though  it  was  to  be  expected  that  there  were  yet  many 
years  of  awful  life  before  him,  better  to  be  taken  thas  soddenly  than  lire 
till  Us  name  and  labours  were  a  stoty  ol  the  past. 

I  most  make  a  slight  rorrection  to  my  last  letter.  Ifeasn.  Carbott  and 
Wright  were  the  chief  assistanU  to  Proliascr  Todd  at  the  great  totality 
battery.  Mr.  Jaeoby,  in  addition  to  hia  station  at  the  serenty-five  feet 
lafleetor,  took  ehari^  of  the  transit  work  throoKbout  the  stay  of  the  party 
•t  Cape  L«do :  and  Hr.  Daris  was  not  at  the  totality  battery,  bat  asaiating 
IVolsasor  Bigelow  at  the  forty-foot  talMeope  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
made  it  elcar  why  three  hundred  platM  ikoold  hare  been  exposed  daring 
«n  aelipee  obaeorad  by  eloada.  Apart  bom  the  chaaeea  of  a  rift  in  the 
dooda  oeearrtng,  it  waa  neeaaMoy  to  go  thiwigh  crery  opentton  in  order 
«o  tart  Iha  reliability  of  the  iaatmiiMBta,  *«.,  employed ;  in  fact,  it  ia  a 
reemnitad  mle  in  all  obaenratioos  o<  *  fleatiiig  pheooiiMaon  to  go  on 
aaiaoaiy  in  event  o(  anything  taming  np,aoaa  not  to  be  taken  by  sarprise. 
ftofiaaer  Todd  reports  eonplata  SMsaa  to  a  certain  extent.  tIz.,  that 
with  aatomatie  apparatoa  moeb  may  b*  dooa  by  a  very  few  nkilled  men. 
I  was  lately  reading  the  aeeoont  giTan  by  Dr.  Hermann  Vogel  of  his 
laboors  in  conjonetioo  with  Dia.  THtaab,  Zenckar,  and  Ticle,  at  Aden, 
daring  the  eclipee  ol  19<9  lees  than  a  fMieration  ago.  Dr.  Fritxcb  pre- 
pared the  platae  in  the  first  tent,  Pt.  Zaoeker  poshed  the  slides  into  the 
tslMCope.  Dr.  Tiele  exposed  them,  and  Dr.  Vogel  himself  developed  them 
ia  the  second  tent.  Ssys  Dr.  Togal.  "  We  had  aaoertained  that  it  waa 
poasibls  in  thia  manner  to  take  six  viawa  in  three  aiiaatss."  Two  of  them 
abut  op  ia  their  tents,  onable  to  eaiefa  one  glimpse  ol  the  oorona,  their 
iMsa  maning  with  penpiialioo,  preparing  and  daralapiag  platee  with 
jiOenlty  ia  a  tropical  heal  aad  six  plaUs  in  thiae  minntea !  .SViw 
««CM  el^nfi  Umt  etln.  It  ia  now  fifty  times  six  plates  ia  three  minates, 
the  obaerrwi  with  plenty  ol  opportaaity  to  see  the  corona,  and  able  to 
paak  op  their  platee  aad  saoka  thair  pipes  serenely,  in  eoafldaBoa  that 
their  resolts  will  be  noas  the  woras  lor  a  law  weeks  waiting  to  be  developed 
Wsaaly  in  their  own  coaldrtahle  dark  rooms. 

Amongst  other  lensee  which  Iha  party  broagbt  with  them  was  one  not 
CB  the  liat  I  gave  in  my  laat,  aa  there  waa  ao  time  to  fit  it  ap.  It  waa  an 
oeihoaeopie  lens  of  foar  inehea  djaiaster  aad  thirty  inches  equitalent 
foeos,  made  by  Oondlach  from  the  new  Jena  glaaa.  By  the  kind  faroor 
of  Professor  Todd  I  was  enabled  to  tset  this  tens  oa  a  group  of  sUrs. 
Hade  aspadally  tor  astraoomioal  porpoaai,  its  angle  was  small  for  full 
apertate  aa  eomparad  with  ordinary  lenses,  and  the  two  parts  of  the 
doaMet  vera  set  so  tar  apart  aa  to  give  the  combination  a  lean  and  scare- 
«iaw  appearance,  The  braesworii  was  Mr,  bat  not  qaite  up  to  the  Enf;li«h 
finish.  "  Handsome  is  tlat  *"M»ffiiit  does,"  however,  and  ray  report- 
waa  ia  every  way  Ikvoarabla.  Oood,elaaa,  white  glass  with  a  good  polish, 
«  tsirly  largs  field  oompared  with  other  lenses  I  have  tried  on  the  stars — 
the  asterast  teat  that  a  leas  can  ba  pat  to— good  definition  with  a  well- 
defined  foeos  (we  do  not  want  depth  of  focu«,  i.t.,  no  focus  at  all),  and 
l^aat  rapiditr.  One  can  hardly  wish  for  a  better  tool,  but  I  am  curious  to 
see  what  <  '  '-^  lens  makers  will  tarn  out  with  the  new  glass.  Tlist 

they  will  iielvea  be  oatdone  by  foreign  firms  I  tally  believe, 

bat  I  eonuacr  mat  the  Ooadlaeb  I   examined    will    take   a   lot   of 


I  have  atno  bad  an  opportanity  of  tasting  Carbntt's  orthochromatic 
platee  alongtide  of  oar  osnal  Wiattea's  special.  The  result  was  dis- 
appointing in  one  respect,  bat  I  found  on  reference  to  the  areolar  issued 
with  tbcm  that  an  orthochromalised  plate  is  only  half  as  fast  aa  an 
ordinary  plat*  of  the  same  (labelled)  seasitometcr  number.  Mr.  Carbott, 
Jan.,  al«n  na'y-nlc'X  from  expoaaraa  ol  hia  own  that  the  orthochromatised 
plalea  had  deteriorated  in  rapidity  aoaewhst  suncc  he  left  America.  In 
-othar  respects  I  fonnd  the  plates  aa  good  as  when  they  left  the  factory,  de- 
^■lofingidaan,  and  perfectly  At  for  the  purposes  to  which  orthochromatised 
yillaa  ■re.osaally  applied.  But  I  am  afraid  that  for  the  present  we  must 
aMarfiaary  platea  on  the  stars,  for  r^ndity  is  the  most  essential  point. 

I  know  that  at  honayoa  are  all  ia  the  thick  ol  eellaloid  film  trying.  I 
laait  aajr,  faoia  the  many  dcvoloped  fai  my  presence  by  several  of  the 
Eaiipaa  aaaatetirs,  that  tliey  are  1^  br  the  best  sabstitote  for  glass  yet 


brought  out.  Sundry  spots  appeared,  it  is  true,  but  they  were  duo  to 
exposare  to  sea  air,  for  some  that  I  used  gave  no  such  defects,  and  I  ex- 
perienced considerable  relief  when  taking  my  camera  np  Table  Mountain, 
where  every  extra  pound  tells.  On  a  long  trip  the  convenience  mast  be 
very  great  of  carrying  films  instead  of  glass,  and  we  are  nearing  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  portability.  Mr.  Carbutt  gives  me  to  under- 
stand that  they  have  not  yet  surmounted  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
supplying  roller  slides,  a  thin  film  of  celluloid  being  too  liable  to  tear  ;  all 
in  good  time.  I  have  not  got  a  roller  slide  yet,  and  think  I  am  quite 
justified  in  waiting  yet  a  little  longer.  The  same  gentleman  told  me  an 
amusing  aneodote  oonoeming  the  celluloid  films.  Soon  after  his  father 
had  began  the  manofactore  of  the  opaque  films  for  positive  work  of  the 
opal  character,  a  gentleman  came  to  the  factory  complaining  that  he  waa 
utterly  unable  to  fix  out  some  of  the  negative  flhns  sent  to  him.  And  no 
wonder!— some  of  the  positive  films  had  inadvertantly  got  mixed  with 
the  others,  and  he  might  have  fixed  all  his  picture  away  without  lessening 
the  opacity  of  the  support. 

The  Pciuacola  must  have  had  an  interesting  voyage  out  here.  Stop- 
pagee  were  made  at  Horta  in  the  Azores,  St.  Vincent  in  the  Cape  Verd 
Islands,  St  Oeorge's  Parish,  Sierra  Leone,  and  Elmina  on  the  Gold 
Coast  The  photographers  —  amateur  and  professional  —  took  their 
cameras  on  shore ;  the  naturalists  went  hunting  after  curiosities  or 
employed  themselves  in  meaanring  the  thick  heads  of  the  natives ;  parties 
were  made  op  for  taking  awteorogioal  obaervations,  and  many  interesting 
results  wste  got  Mo  fever*  were  caught  happily,  but  natives  wore,  and 
huts,  palm  trass,  and  othsr  animal  and  vegetable  curios  of  tropical  life 
were  impressed  on  ths  sensitive  film.  Scarcely  a  day  has  passed  since 
the  Pemaeolt  haa  been  at  Cape  Town  when  I  have  not  had  one  or  more 
viaitors  in  my  dark  room,  and  I  have  been  called  npon  to  admire  soma 
successful  negative,  or  with  the  less  experiaaoed  amateurs  to  solve  some 
knotty  problem  ia  developmentj  Canoea  at  Elmina  or  instruments  at 
Cape  Ledo— nothing  seeau  to  have  eseiqied  these  enthusiastic  negative 
hunters,  and  I  have  not  been  able  myself  to  dodge  the  rascally  detective 
camera  in  my  own  special  quarter  of  tlie  Obsermlbry  precincts. 

Of  coarse  we  had  a  trip  ap  the  mountain.  One  of  the  scientific  visitors 
contcmptuooaly  called  TaUe  Mountain  a  molehill  compared  with  some 
haighle  he  had  ascended.  Unfortunately  ho  did  not  aooompany  the  party, 
as  ha  originally  had  intended,  or  he  might  now  be  regarding  the  molehill 
with  fitting  respect  No  moantain  is  to  be  despised  on  which  experienced 
Alpine  mountaineers  (perhapa  of  the  saeked-np-between-two-gaidea  class) 
have  come  to  grief.  The  large  party  that  went  np  on  the  first  occasion 
enjoyed  themselves  hugely  when  on  the  summit  or  seated  round  the  camp 
fire.  The  day,  which  began  with  cloud,  cleared  beautifully,  and  the 
grand,  onique  view  from  the  predpitoas  face  overhanging  the  town  amply 
repays  exertion.  We  brooght  the  party  down  through  wooded  glens 
where  terns,  mossss,  aad  disss  made  np.  with  the  massive  rockwork, 
piotorea  ol  beauty  eqaal  to  any  the  world  can  show.  Of  course  the 
camera  was  there.  Mr.  Carbutt  took  a  group  aa  a  memento  of  our  visit. 
The  second  trip  waa  made  a  week  later  by  Mr.  Fry,  our  departing  Meteoro- 
logieal  Beatataiy,  Professor  Abbe,  and  yoar  humble  servant,  who  has  just 
undertaken  to  relieve  tha  new  Secretary  of  the  Table  Moantain  portion 
of  hia  dutiea  as  a  taak  best  fitted  for  young  limbs.  We  started  by  moon- 
light, visited  the  various  rain-guages  and  thermometer  stations,  and 
oor  work — photographic  and  all — to  meteorological  matters. 
Abbe,  it  need  scarcely  be  raid,  is  an  important  unit  in  the 
United  States  Weather  Bareaa  and  Signal  Service.  He  delivered  a  lecture 
on  his  department  at  tha  South  African  Philosophical  Society  a  few  even- 
ings since,  daring  which  he  described  Table  Mountain  as  the  prettiest 
place  in  the  world  tor  stadyinK  the  formation  of  clouds.  A  chapter  on 
eloads  by  the  Professor  is  likely  to  bo  one  of  the  best  parts  of  tha 
American  Eclipse  Iteport,  and  it  will  be  hirgely  illustrated  by  reproduc- 
tions of  doad  negativea. 

The  Pentacola  leavea  Cape  Town  to-morrow,  February  5tb,  or  the  day 
after.  A  dance  on  and  between  her  decks  this  afternoon  heralds  her 
departure,  and  our  friends  will  soon  be  leaving  us.  She  will  sail  home, 
and  does  not  expect  to  reach  America  until  May,  her  calling  places  being 
Aacension,  St.  Helena,  and  Barbotloes.  At  Ascension  the  ship  will  have 
to  stay  for  a  month  in  order  to  allow  Mr.  Preston  to  swing  his  pendulum. 
Need  it  be  said  that  the  others  are  looking  forward  to  that  stay  with 
feelings  somewhat  akin  to  horror.  True,  Dr.  Gill  bad  to  stay  there  six 
months  when  he  made  his  celebrated  observations  on  Mars,  and  Mrs. 
Gill  found  the  stay  interesting  enough  to  furnish  that  deliglitful  littlo 
book  of  hers.  An  Unscientijle  Account  of  a  Scientific  Expedition,  but  tho 
place  is  little  better  than  a  barren  rock.  Professor  Abbe  may  bo  able  to 
turn  the  visit  to  some  account  in  meteorology,  other  scientists  may  pro- 
fitably study  rocks  and  volcanic  action,  but  the  gallant  and  gol/anf  officers 
of  the  ship  will  sadly  miss,  so  they  say,  the  gaieties  of  C^>e  Town  and 
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the  pleasant  wiles  and  seductive  smiles  of  her  fair  daughters,  for  Cape 
Town  has  fair  daughters  as  well  as  dark  and  parti-coloured  ones. 

One  of  the  astronomers  is  to  stay  at  the  Observatory  for  a  while.  Mr. 
Jacoby  could  not  get  back  to  Columbia  College  before  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  so  he  hopes  to  improve  himself  by  practice  at  the  superior 
instruments  we  have  here.  Mr.  Brown,  the  naturalist  of  the  party,  and 
Mr.  Orr,  the  ethnologist  and  amateur  photographer,  also  propose  to 
remain  in  South  Africa  for  awhile,  and  take  advantage  of  the  British 
East  Africa  Company's  approaching  expedition  to  Zambesia.  They  will 
probably  find  enough  to  do  in  the  new  regions  about  to  be  opened  up  to 
civilisation,  with  its  accompanying  mining,  agriculture,  and  commerce  ; 
and  Mr.  Orr  will  doubtless  find  enough  work  to  do  for  his  camera  with- 
out encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  photographer  to  the  expedition. 
Apropos  of  the  latter  gentleman,  and  this  expedition  generaUy,  let  me  say 
a  word  or  two. 

Before  Mr.  Rhodes,  "  the  Diamond  King,"  and  his  large  party  go  up 
to  occupy  the  land  conceded  to  the  Company  for  a  consideration  by 
Lohengula,  whose  only  right  to  Mashonaland  and  Zambesia  is  based  on 
conquest,  rapine,  and  devastation,  a  pioneer  party  numbering  some 
hundreds  goes  up  within  a  month  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Selons, 
the  well-known  African  hunter  and  traveller.  One  of  the  objects  of  this 
pioneer  expedition  is  to  clear  the  way,  make  a  road,  and  prepare  the  land 
for  settlement.  Its  members  form  a  small,  select,  but  formidable  band, 
comprising  men  used  to  the  country,  able  to  do  the  necessary  work,  and 
familiar  with  the  natives  and  their  little  ways — peaceable  and  warlike. 
Amongst  the  men  eagerly  picked  up,  Mr.  Fry,  late  S'eoretary  of  the 
Meteorological  Commission,  goes  up  to  assist  in  the  survey  work  and 
take  photographs,  in  addition  to  making  himself  generally  useful,  as  do 
all  the  band.  The  service  is  dangerous,  and  the  remuneration  corre- 
spondingly large,  for  Lohengula  is,  unlike  Khama  (a  chief  who  has  done 
much  for  the  improvement  and  well-being  of  his  people),  nothing  but  a 
crafty,  bloodthirsty  warrior,  whose  word  is  unreliable,  and  whose  life  has 
been  spent  massacring  peaceful  tribes,  seizing  their  territory,  and  en- 
slaving their  women  and  children.  To  introduce  politics  here  is,  perhaps, 
out  of  place,  but  it  is  as  well  to  warn  the  British  public  beforehand,  that 
should  "ructions"  occur  shortly,  they  must  not  pay  too  much  attention 
to  Exeter  Hall  agitators  crying  out  on  behalf  of  the  poor  natives.  We 
all  wish  Mr.  Fry  a  safe  return,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  I  may  in  future 
be  able  to  give  some  account  of  his  adventures  photographic. 

C.  Eat  Woods. 


STEREOSCOPIC  MATTERS. 
"Do  yon  believe  in  the  resuscitation  of  the  stereoscope?"  asked  a  promi- 
nent member  of  one  of  our  prominent  photographic  societies  of  me  the 
other  evenmg.  I  repUed,  "No."  I  take  it  that  resuscitation  means  a 
demand  and  ready  purchase  by  the  million  ;  but  the  million  like  moreio 
look  at  for  their  money— witness  the  glaringly  coloured  "  club  picture  "  in 
German  frame,  with  which  nearly  every  house  in  the  country  is  deco- 
rated. 

Again,  the  unscientific  milUon  object  to  spy  at  the  pictures  through  that 
"  box  thing,"  and  often  query,  "  Why  is  there  two  pictures?  would  not 
t  one  do  as  well?"  and  further  exclaim,  with  the  instrument  against  their 
nose,  "Oh,  I  can  see  so  much  better  with  one  eye!"  thus  proving,  as 
scientists  well  know,  that  the  stereoscope  needs  almost  as  much  eye  train- 
ing as  the  telescope.  Thus  you  have  to  educate  the  people  up  to  it ;  but 
the  million  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn,  and  so  the  matter  is  left  to 
a  few  enthusiastic,  appreciative  minds.  I  do  not  wish  in  the  least  to  write 
anything  derogatory  of  Sir  David  Brewster's,  charming  little  instrument, 
but  we  must  deal  with  facts,  for  I  have  had  the  above  absurd  remarks  made 
in  my  ears  by  persons  who  were  in  most  matters  credited  with  enlightened 
minds,  much  to  my  annoyance,  and  causing  me  to  peremptorily  shelve 
the  instrument,  as  there  is  a  limit  to  my  patience,  and  any  instruction  in 
its  use  would  perhaps  be  deemed  pedantry,  and  I  a  bore ;  thus  I  think 
that  the  stereoscope  has  gravitated  to  its  place  in  the  usages  of  the  world, 
and  that  is,  a  scientific  toy  of  no  practical  use,  and  reposes  on  the  shelf 
side  by  side  with  the  kaleidoscope  (which  emanated  from  the  same  master 
mind),  the  thaumatrope,  and  other  species  of  conjuring.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted, but  it  is  no  use  kicking  against  the  pricks  of  evolution.  No  doubt 
just  now  it  will  meet  with  some  measure  of  success  as  a  partial  revival, 
for  among  the  large  army  of  amateur  photographers  there  will  be  some 
appreciative  minds  charmed  with  its  beauty  and,  to  them,  novelty ;  but 
■commerciaUy  it  will  not  move  a  jot, for  it  wiU  still  remam  "caviare  to  the 
general." 

Allow  me  a  few  remarks  on  the  question  of  stereoscopic  vision.    Now, 
any  one  that  can  assert  that  stereoscopic  effect  can  be  seen  by  examining 


two  duplicate  prints  mounted  side  by  side  from  one  negative  betrays  com- 
plete ignorance  of  the  principle  of  the  whole  thing,  for  in  order  to  secure 
a  representation  in  a  photograph  of  the  soUdity  and  distance  as  seen  by 
the  human  eye — perhaps  I  had  better  write  a  pair  of  eyes— there  must  be 
two  pictures,  one  for  each  eye,  that  is,  a  right-eye  picture  and  a  left-eye 
picture,  which  are  dissimilar  from  each  other  by  the  distance  between  the 
eyes.  Thus  two  pictures  must  be  photographed,  one  from  each  point  of 
view,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches  asunder.  There  are  three  ways 
of  achieving  this  end :  first,  by  a  pair  of  lenses  and  a  simultaneous  expo- 
sure, thj  camera  being  fitted  with  a  partition  dividing  it  into  two  chambers  ; 
secondly,  using  the  same  camera  and  one  lens  fitted  on  a  horizontally 
sliding  front,  with  succesive  exposures,  sliding  the  lens  after  the  first  ex- 
posure to  the  right  or  left,  bringing  the  lens  in  situ  in  the  second  chamber 
for  the  second  exposure ;  thirdly,  using  the  same  camera  with  a  repeating 
back  and  one  fixed  lens,  moving  tlie  camera  bodily  after  the  first  exposure 
to  the  right  or  left  three  inches  for  the  second  exposure ;  this  is  readily 
and  surely  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  trammels  similar  to  tlie  parallel 
ruler.  The  dissimilarity  of  the  pairs  of  photographs  taken  by  any  of 
these  three  methods  is  very  palpable  to  any  one  that  knows  what  he  is 
looking  for,  as  objects  in  the  immediate  foreground  will  impinge  a  con- 
siderable degree  right  or  left  on  objects  in  the  middle  distance  ;  the  nearer 
the  foreground  objects  are  to  the  lens  the  greater  will  be  their  displace- 
ment. I  am  one  of  those  gifted  individuals  that  can  form  stereoscopic 
vision  without  the  aid  of  the  instrument,  which  I  attribute  to  the  frequent 
use  of  it  trammelling  my  eyes,  so  to  speak,  into  stereoscopic  conditions, 
thus  fulfilling  the  training  I  wrote  of  at  first.  I  think  this  vision  is 
correctly  described  when  we  state  the  right  eye  looks  at  the  right-hand 
picture,  and  the  left  eye  at  the  left-hand  picture.  It  must  be  so,  for  in 
the  stereoscope  there  is  an  opaque  partition  fixed  in  the  centre,  so  it  is 
impossible  for  the  right  eye  to  look  at  the  left-hand  picture,  or  the  left  eye 
at  the  right-hand  picture.  Thus  I  think  it  is  conclusive  that  with  the 
stereoscope  or  without  it,  when  stereoscopic  effect  is  seen,  the  axes  of  vision 
are  parallel. 

The  expression  psendoscopicity  is  new  to  me,  but  from  Mr.  Heywood'a 
article  I  gather  that  the  effect  is  seen  by  crossing  the  axis  of  vision,  but  as 
I  have  no  proof  that  I  can  do  so,  I  cut  a  slide  in  two  and  transposed  the 
pictures,  and  on  looking  at  them  with  parallel  axes  I  found  stereoscopic 
effect,  but  with  tliis  peculiarity,  the  stereoscopic  distance  was  towards  me, 
that  is,  the  far  objects  stood  forward  in  stereoscopic  effect  in  front  of  the 
objects  in  the  proper  foreground,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  perspective 
lines  being^in  error,  the  illusion  was  perfect,  but  with  the  incongruity  of 
the  figures  standing  in  reUef  in  front  being  smaller  than  those  in  the  dis- 
tance, presenting  the  whole  view  in  a  state  of  topsy  turveydom.  I  do  not 
remember  ever  seeing  this  effect  noted  in  any  work  on  the  instrument,  or 
yet  verbally  is  this  the  psendoscopicity  referred  to.  I  do  not  think  Mr. 
Heywood  gives  the  right  reason  for  the  apparent  life-size  of  objects  when 
seen  in  the  stereoscope.  I  opine  that  all  size,  little  or  big,  is  relative  to 
other  objects  in  juxtaposition  to  that  which  is  judged,  so  if  all  surroundin"3 
are  removed,  and  the  object  viewed  in  vain,  as  it  were,  which  condition  is 
fulfilled_in  the  stereoscope,  all  guage  as  to  size  is  lost,  with  the  result 
that  the  mind  led  by  its  preconceived  notion  instinctively  fixes  the  view 
as  life-size. 

Now  if  any  one  can  devise  an  enlarging  apparatus  to  make  enlargements 
on  bromide  paper  from  an  ordinary  negative  or  a  pair  of  ncativea 
possessing  the  stereoscopic  effect,  or  devise  a  lantern  to  give  the  stereo- 
scopic effect  on  the  screen,  then  a  glorious  future  is  assured  for  stereo- 
scopic work ;  but  this  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished "  is  im- 
possible, and  Mr.  Heywood  strikes  the  keystone  of  the  impossibiUty  when 
he  writes,  the  pictures  combine  in  the  brain ;  this  is  so,  and  in  no  other 
place  or  surface  can  they  combine.  W.  Babey. 


REDUCING  AGENTS. 
It  is  plain  that  so  long  as  it  is  a  necessity  that  the  impression  taken 
in  the  camera  only  appears  to  cognisance  after  undergoing  treatment 
with  certain  chemical  compounds,  a  general  agreement  as  to  which 
combination  of  reagents  is  to  be  preferred  for  effecting  the  object  is 
not  to  be  looked  for.  Thus  at  the  present  moment  there  are,  at  least, 
three  bodies  contesting  for  supremacy  as  the  most  popular  reducer  for 
negative  work ;  while  there  is  a  remarkable  diversity  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  the  alkaline  accelerators  most  advantageously  to  be  em- 
ployed with  them.  The  battle  of  the  developers,  in  fact,  provides 
photographers  with  an  amount  of  interest  that  appears  to  retain  a 
perennial  freshness,  and  yields  them  as  much  material  for  discission 
as  any  other  half-dozen  photogi-aphic  subjects. 
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BendM  the  three  bodiea  refened  to— pyiogallol,  hydroqninone, 
«ikoiiogeB — there  are  othen  which  hare  long  occupied  attention, 
ahhenjifh  they  eannot  jet  be  taid  to  hare  paaied  beyond  the  stage  of 
«xpennMBt  The  genml  fonnola,  C,n,0,,  includes,  it  is  well-known, 
beaidea  {tyiagallol,  two  cognate  tubatucea,  pbloroglucin  and  f  ranfrulin. 
The  huter,  being  insoluble  in  water,  Bay  be  dismisaed  from  oonaidera- 
tion.  Hydroquinone  and  it«  two  eoogeners,  resorcin  and  prrocatecbin, 
an  thoa  generally  represented :  0,H,0,  Pbloroglucin  has  been  found 
to  poMCM  but  a  feeble  reducing  action.  The  remarks  of  that  able  ex- 
pwiwinntalist.  Dr.  Kder,  when  dealing  with  hydn^quinone  upon  its 
fint  introduction,  hare  been  so  amply  stMtaiced  in  later  rears,  that  we 
OMiiiiil  bat  attach  important  to  bis  experiences  of  ita  homolognes,  re- 
eorded  in  the  same  place  (Modem  Dry  Pt/itet,  translated  in  1881). 
He  found  that  ammoniacal  pyrocaleebin  nece»itated  longer  exposures 
than  prrogallol;  that  reaorein  waa  atiU  less  inferior  in  energy,  and 
nqniml  the  use  of  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  alkali,  and  two  or 
thne  tanaa  the  espoaora.  I  dednoa  from  a  penMal  of  some  recently 
pobGshed  dataila  anaat  these  derelnpinr  rabataaeea  that  an  intemil 
of  Mreral  yean  has  not  serred  t  '  'leir  comparalire  drawbacks. 

The  epithet  ** new,"  lately  %i'\~  -nan  and  pyrocatechin,  is 

haidly  penai«ible. 

The  pieeipitatiaa  of  metallic  silrer  from  an  aqnenns  solution  of  the 
nitrate  is  efTf<-;>'<l  in  tho  prewnee  of  a  soluble  uxidisable  aahatanoe. 
The  characteri'tic  <>f  attracting  oxygea  is  one  which  inreala  a  body 
with  primary  claims  to  recognition  ••  susceptible  of  being  employed 
M  a  derelopii)'/  »_f>-rf.  and  haa  gnrrrn..!  the  introdoction  of  the 
ranooa  redudi .  M  pierii>  'Ued.     Starting  from 

thia  priadple  of  .^.«...„...i  by  deoxida; a  reaaooable  tnferenos 

that  there  is  known  to  chemical  aeieaee  a  vnriftynf  substaaeaa  baring 
the  primary  property  mentioned  in  addition  to  tbon  named,  aud 
such  is,  in  fart,  the  ca^e.  In  the  belief  that  a  knowledge  of  the  wide 
limit*  within  which  the  chief  eonatitamt  of  the  dereioping  Milutiun  is 
to  be  sought  will  hare  some  ialMMt  tat  the  atadaitt  of  photography, 
I  will  briefly  notice  one  or  two  Mifi  all  rely  obsenie  bodies  which 
woold  posMbly  lepay  Air  ft  littla  axpaitesatal  examinatinn. 

Dtalittg  first  with  iaotfuie  oompoaiids,  uranooa  chloride,  C  C]„ 
ia  atated  by  auiboritiaa  to  ba  a  aoat  pvwerful  denxidiaing  agent, 
reducing  gold  and  nQrer,  and  eonreiting  fer^  '"mmi  lalta. 

Whether  it  could  bu  suooesafully  taken  ti>  d<-vt  .-haloids  is, 

of  eoitne, open  to  qoestion  from  many  aspect*.  i;..tli  the  uranoua  and 
aaafe  eompoaoda  form  with  eaartie  alkalie*  insoluble  precipitaUvi 
which  would  ptedndo  tho  ase  of  ammonia  and  the  hydralea  of  soda 
and  potash  as  aeealeraton ;  with  caitonates,  bowerer,  aolahla  double 
aalta  are  formed.  Both  uiaiw  ehloride  and  the  product  of  ita 
oxidation  are  f  leeiy  aolnhte  ia  water. 

Two  of  the  eoaibiaMtiaaa  of  fkMfkorons  with  oxygen  are  easily 
oiidtaad.  OypophoilihoRMa  add,  u,POy  ia  thaeby  oonrerted  to 
pbcaphorooa  acid,  Hjlt),;  I  am  unahb  to  say  wbatber  in  the  process 
of  eoorenion  it  acta  by  reduction.  IVxphams  acid,  the  pnxluct  of 
the  oxidation,  is,  bowerer,  known  to  act  as  a  reducing  agent,  pre- 
cipitating gold,  silrer,  and  mercury  from  their  solutions ;  it  ia 
preramably  charged  to  phoaphorie  acid,  II,  IH)^.  An  oxidisable 
alkaline  phosphite  that  reduced  by  raaaoo  of  its  attraction  for  oxygen, 
and  aeederated  aa  phosphate,  would  be  a  raluable  ingredient  in  the 
photographic  laboratory,  aa  indeed  any  one  aubstanoe  baring  this  dual 
psoperty  would  be. 

Among  strictly  organic  compounds  the  (rreater  number  of  potaible 
reducing  agents  are  met  with.  Indiglui-in,  tVH„0„  one  of  the 
glacosades,  iit  a  light  yellow  syrup,  easily  ailuble  in  water.  It  is  said 
to  throw  down  mctitllic  silrer  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the 
nitiate  and  gold  from  ita  tri-chloride.  .\  deriratire  of  oommoo 
camphor,  obtained  by  heating  it  with  alcoholic  soda  iolntion,  and 
forming  alkaline  campbate,  is  said  to  exert  a  similar  inflDence  orer 
the  silrer  nitrtt».    The  formula  for  camphor  is  giren  as  CioH^O. 

Cane  sugar  is  easily  oxidised,  and  when  heated  with  silver  salts 
redaeM  tham  ;  it  enter*  Into  oombiaation  with  alkalies,  forming 
OTCrste*.  This  familiar  object  of  the  breakfsst  table  is  often  men- 
tioned ia  the  chemical  text -hooka  a*  affording  an  example  of  the 
chaogea  of  f(jrm  and  substance  wiuuglU  by  oulphuric  acid  in  its 
eager  aridity  for  subtracting  the  aiaMat*  of  water  from  other  com- 
poaada.  To  the  fhotograpfaer  its  ckio*  a*  a  poasible  constituent  of 
hi*  dereloper  maat  ba  of  peculiar  iatamt.    Entertaining  an  angel 


unawares  would  be  aa  nothing  to  the  discorery  that  this  cheap  and 
useful  article  of  domestic  consumption  had  all  along  been  an  unex- 
ploited  and  formidable  rival  of  substances  costing  many  shillings  per 
pound. 

It  may  illu.itrate  the  extent  to  which  many  other  cardinal  photo- 
chemical reactions  may  possibly  be  multiplied  if  it  is  noted,  in  passing, 
that  ethyl-ammonia  Xfl,CjIIj,  or  ethylamine,  one  of  the  compounds 
derived  by  substitution- of  alcohol-radicals  for  hydrogen  in  NHj  is 
said  to  be  a  solvent  of  silver  chloride.  Farthermore,  and  as  pertaining 
tn  other  important  principles,  among  the  less  known  organic  salts  of 
silver  sensitive  to  light,  ia  to  be  included  the  benzoate,  the  crystals  of 
which  in  appearance  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  nitrate,  while 
they  blacken  on  exposure. 

Doubtless  there  are  innumerable  other  less  known  substances  that 
hare  photographic  properties  of  ralue  or  interest ;  but  the  few  abore 
cited,  which,  although  not  unknown  to  a  few  experimentalists,  are  by 
no  means  generally  c<imjirt'hended,  will  probably  suffice  to  indicate 
bow  wide  is  thi-  field  from  whicli  the  active  principles  of  photographic 
chemistry  may  be  drawn.  Tuoixas  Bkddino. 


THE  ANNUAL  CAMEllA  CLUB  CONFERGNOE. 
Dy  the  time  thi*  meets  the  reader's  eye  the  Conference  will  have  com- 
menced. Opening  in  the  afternoon  of  the  20th  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  ita  pmreedings  will  occupy  two  days.  The  papers  on  the 
programme  are  of  much  scientific  and  practical  interest,  and  are  as 
toUows  :  Fust  day.— Captaiq  Abney,  F.R.S.  :  Prctidential  Addreu.  Mr. 
A  M.  Boiwi :  The  Art  of  Dramn.j  nml  VkAngrajthy.  Mr.  T.  K.  Dall- 
meyer  :  Linatalimu  in  the  Trtaimmt  «/  Suhjectt  by  Foein.  Mr.  Lyonel 
Clark :  The  Influence  of  Stapt  on  Erpt^fure.  Mr.  A.  A.  Common,  F.R.S. : 
Eclip4e  Photography.  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkinson  :  Cjlotype  Practically  Illiu- 
trated. 

The  proceeding*  of  the  aaeond  day  (Friday)  are — Oflicial  Communica- 
tioD  upon  the  Sabjeet  of  Begnlatioos  tor  I'hotoRraphic  Exhibitions. — 
Loti  Baylei«h :  PJhalOfrBpAy  by  the  Light  of  thf  Electric  Spark.  Captain 
Abney :  A  Pholograpltit  Untruth.  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  :  The  Intent 
Image.    Mr.  W.  T.  Wilkioaon  :  I'hutnyrarure  Practically  J  llnttrated. 

The  reading  of  papers  oommenceo  each  day  at  2  p.m.,  and  are  in  the- 
ordir  above  given.  At  7-30  on  Friday  will  be  given  the  annual  Club 
dinner  tor  member*  and  friends  at  tlio  Fraaeati  Restaurant,  Oxford-street, 
(near  Tottenham-eourt-road).  On  this  day  also,  from  10  a.m.,  there  will 
be  ^>paratn*  on  riaw  at  tti*  Society  of  Art*  and  exhibition  of  photo- 
graph* by  mamban  at  the  Clnbroom,  21,  Bedford  -  street,  Covcnt  Garden. 

All  pboiograpbers  are  inrited  to  Confuronce  and  Exhibitions. 


Jporcign  Jlotes  anU  iiletos. 


The  flwetal  programme  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Soeittt  NationaU  det 
.v«*«»W  (<  4et  Aru  lmlu$trifl$,  which  will  be  held  in  the  Palais  de 
riodaatri*  from  July  to  November  next,  has  already  been  published. 
Class  10  win  be  deroted  to  photography,  and  will  comprise  negatires  and 
prints  on  paper,  glass,  wood,  lilk,  linen,  enamel,  &c.  All  kinds  of  method* 
of  reproduction  ifor  artintic  or  indaetrial  purposes,  together  with  apparatus, 
inntruments,  and  photographic  materials,  will  be  included  in  this  section 
of  the  exhibition.  Tboae  daairous  of  becoming  exhibitors  should  address 
themselves  to  the  Preaidaat  of  the  Booiety,  No.  1,  Pasaage  de  Petits-Piires, 
Pari*. 

DaaxB  haa  again  robbed  the  ranks  of  the  profession  of  another  prominent 
member,  M.  Miefaand,  the  inventor  of  some  photo-engraving  processes  that 
hare  baeoma  important  on  account  of  their  applicability  to  the  printing  of 
textile  fabriea,  and  which  hare  been  employed  in  industry  with  great 


As  interesting  proof  of  what  may  be  made  out  of  the  manufacttu-e  of 
photographic  printing  paper  is  afforded  by  the  published  report  for  1889 
of  Uie  Dresden  United  Factories,  for  which  year  they  have  declared  a 
dividend  of  nineteen  per  eenL,  in  addition  to  which  they  have  been  able 
to  form  a  special  reserve  fund  of  75,000  marks,  after  completing  the 
ordinary  resenre  fnnd. 


LtESKOAHO  gives  some  interesting  facts  in  the  Plustoyraphinehcf  AreMr, 
tending  to  show  the  close  oonnexion  existing  between  light  and  chemical 
energy.   "  If  a  copper  and  sine  plate,"  be  writes,  "  be  brought  close  to  one 
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>another  in  a  large  vessel  of  acidulated  water,  and  connected  by  wires  with 
a  galvanometer,  the  needle  of  this  latter  will  display,  as  is  well  known,  a 
certain  deflection.  If  the  plates  be  moved  further  apart  the  deflection  of 
the  needle  becomes  smaller,  and  decreases  as  the  distance  between  the 
plates  increases.  If,  however,  two  concave  minors  be  introduced  behind 
-the  plates  the  deflection  is  very  much  increased. "  This  Liesegang  explains 
by  supposing  that  the  energy  arising  from  the  interaction  of  the  water 
and  the  zinc  is  reflected  by  the  concave  mirrors  like  a  ray  of  light. 


Another  instance  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind,  or  at  any  rate  of  chemical 
afBnity  acting  at  a  distance,  is  the  following :— If  a  tube  be  filled  with  half 
solid  gelatine,  and  some  chloride  or  bromide  of  sodium  added  at  one  end, 
and  nitrate  of  silver  at  the  other,  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  tube 
will  be  formed  by  diffusion  a  zone  of  chloride  or  bromide  of  silver  (Monck- 
hoven).  If,  however,  only  one  of  the  salts  be  present  at  either  end  of  the 
tube  diffusion  takes  place  much  more  slowly,  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  even  when  both  salts  are  present  the  insertion  of  concave  mirrors  at 
'Opposite  ends  of  the  tube  very  much  hastens  the  rate  of  diffusion. 


A  MATTEB  of  some  piquancy  has  recently  been  before  the  Courts  of  Vienna, 
where  the  judgment  finally  given  will  probably  be  received  with  satisfaction 
by  the  photographers  of  that  city.  A  portrait  photographer,  or  rather 
photographer's  assistant,  succeeded  in  inducing  a  very  pretty  girl  to  let 
him  photograph  her  in  the  costume  of  a  Rhine  nymph,  which,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  name,  consisted  solely  of  her  flowing  golden  hair. 
The  resulting  photographs  were  not  made  public,  as  the  friends  of  the 
young  lady  made  objections  to  this  being  done.  The  local  poUoe,  however, 
•getting  wind  of  the  matter,  brought  an  action  against  the  photographer 
ior  offending  against  public  morality.  The  defence  set  up  by  the 
defendant  was  that  similar  photographs  to  that  which  he  had  taken 
were  constantly  exhibited  in  the  shops  without  any  objections  being 
raised  by  the  police ;  that  no  offence  could  have  been  given  to  public 
morality,  as  he  had  been  alone  with  his  model  in  the  studio ;  and,  finally, 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  treating  his  case  differently  from  that  of 
any  other  artist  who  painted  from  a  model  in  a  deficiency  of  costume. 
It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  Court  found  this  defence  satisfactory,  and 
acquitted  the  artistic  photographer's  assistant  fully  and  completely. 
It  seems  rather  absurd  that,  considering  the  circumstances,  any  action 
at  all  should  have  been  taken  by  the  police,  but  we  must  remember  that 
the  Austrian  police  authorities  have  peculiarly  strict  ideas  of  propriety, 
and  some  time  ago  prosecuted  a  lady  for  appearing  at  a  window  in  a 
low  dress, 

Thb  Tenth  International  Medical  Congress  will  take  place  this  year 
in  Berlin,  from  August  4  to  August  9.  In  connexion  with  it  will  be  held 
a  medico-scientific  exliibition,  under  the  management  of  Professors 
Virchow,  V.  Bergmann,  Leyden,  Waldeyer,  and  Lassar.  This  exhibition 
will  comprise  instruments  and  apparatus  for  biological  and  particularly 
medical  investigation  and  research ;  and,  what  is  of  most  importance 
for  us,  photographic  and  spectroscopic  instruments  will  also  be  admitted 
in  so  far  as  they  are  designed  to  be  of  assistance  to  medical  science. 
Detailed  information  may  be  obtained  by  intending  exhibitors  from  Dr. 
Lassar,  19,  Carlatrasse,  Berlin. 


Ih  his  last  communications  from  the  Photographic  Eesearch  Laboratory 
of  Vienna,  Dr.  Eder  furnishes  some  interesting  notes  relative  to  the 
employment  of  oxymethyl  sulphonic  acid  as  an  addition  to  emulsions. 
This  substance  was  employed  as  oxymethyl  sulphonates  of  ammonia  and 
soda,  and  used  in  combination  with  formic  aldehyde  as  an  addition  to 
the  emulsion  shortly  before  the  emulsification  was  completed.  The" 
addition  did  not  appear  to  shorten  the  time  of  preparation  required  very 
appreciably,  but  it  appeared  that  it  acted  excellently  as  a  preventative  of 
clouding. 

Pbofessor  Edee  also  gives  the  results  of  adding  formic  aldehyde  to  the 
developer,  which  it  appears,  in  the  case  of  hydroquinone  and  pyrogallol, 
permits  of  the  required  amount  of  developer  being  reduced  to  about  a 
quarter  of  that  otherwise  necessary,  and  confers  great  stability  on  the 
solutions.  The  degree  of  sensibility  of  plates  thus  developed,  as  com- 
pared with  similar  plates  developed  by  ordinary  pyro  solution,  increased 
about  two  degrees  on  the  Warnerke  sensitometer  scale,  aud  the  resulting 
freedom  from  clouding  appeared  very  satisfactory. 


RECENT   PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  374.3. — "  Improvements  in   and  connecteil  with  Pliotographic  Cameras, 
Dark  Slides,  and  Tripod  Stands."    W.  HciMEH.—lJuted  March  10,  1890. 

No.  3765. — "Improvements  in  and  connected  with  Telescopic  Stands  for 
Photographic  Cameras."    A.  P.  RlhEy.— Dated  March  10,  1890. 


No.  3775. — "An  Apparatus  for  the  Development  of  Photographic  Plate? 
without  the  Use  of  an  Ordinary  Dark  Eoom."  W.  Langdon-Davies.— Da<e<i 
March  10,  1890. 

No.  3833. — "Improvements  in  Portable  and  Adjustable  Stands  for  Flash 
Lamps,  Photographic  Backgrounds,  Optical  Lantern  and  other  Screens."  P.  W. 
Haht.— Dated  March  11,  1890. 

No.  3880.— "An  Improved  Material  for  the  Production  of  Light  for  Photo- 
graphic and  other  Purposes."  A.  Watt  and  C.  Symes. — Dated  March  12, 
1890. 

No.  3898. — "An  Improved  Stand  for  Cameras  or  other  Uses."  L.  Ch 
STRAsanAt!.— Dated  March  12,  1890. 

No.  3958. — "  A  New  or  Improved  Process  for  the  Reproduction  of  Photo- 
graphs or  other  Devices  or  Purposes,  and  in  readily  Reproducing  same."  J.  W. 
Olmike.— Dated  March  13,  1890. 

No.  3968. — "  Facsimile  Autograph  '  Keys'  for  Portrait  Groups,  Photographic 
or  otherwise."    T.  W.  Snagge. — Dated  March  13,  1890. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  relating  to  Photographic  Cameras  and  Lenses. 

No.  6686.    Thomas  Rudolph  Dallmeyer,  25,  Newmau-street,  Oxford-street, 

Middle.sex,    and    Francis    Beauchamp,    Hope    Cottage,   Whaleboue-lane, 

Chadwell  Heath,  Essex.— Febraart/  22,  1890. 
Our  invention  relates  to  photogi'apbie  cameras  and  lenses. 

Heretofore,  in  applying  a  lens  to  a  camera  for  which  it  has  not  been  specially 
fitted,  it  has  frequently  happened  that  the  diaphragm  slot  does  not  occupy  ite 
jK-oper  position,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  lens  when  screwed  up  has  not  been 
turned  quite  far  enough  or  has  been  turned  too  far,  and  in  order  to  remedy  this 
defect  it  has  been  necessary  to  alter  tlie  lens  mount  to  adapt  it  for  the  camera. 
The  same  difficulty  has  also  existed  wlien  applying  a  shutter  to  a  lens. 

Tile  object  of  our  invention  is  to  provide  means  whereby  a  lens  or  shutter 
can  always  be  caused  to  assume  its  proper  position  without  the  necessity  for 
special  adjustment,  and  to  this  end  it  comprises  the  improvements  hereinafter 
described. 

According  to  our  invention  the  flange  on  the  camera  into  which  the  lens  is 
screwed  is  provided  with  an  adju.stable  ring  or  collar  having  a  slight  longitudinal 
movement  upon  the  said  flange,  so  tliat  it  can  be  adjusted  to  the  proper  posi- 
tion to  cause  the  diaphragm  slot  of  tlie  lens  to  occupy  its  proper  position  when 
screwed  up. 

In  practice  we  prefer  to  adjust  the  ring  or  collar  upon  the  exterior  of  the 
flange  by  means  of  screw  threads,  but  it  may  be  provided  with  a  series  of 
inclined  teeth  or  arranged  in  any  other  suitable  manner. 

In  cases  where  a  shutter  is  to  be  screwed  into  the  front  cell  of  a  lens,  the 
latter  can  be  provided  with  a  ring  or  collar  of  similar  coustruction. 

The  claims  are : — 1.  The  combination  witli  a  jihotograpliic  camera  or  lens  of 
an  adjustable  ring,  substantially  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 
2.  A  photographic  camera,  the  lens-carrying  flange  of  which  is  provided  with 
an  adjustable  ring,  substantially  as  described  and  illustrated  in  an  accompanying 
drawing.  3.  A  lens  having  an  adjustable  ring  or  rings  tliereon,  substantially 
as  described  with  reference  to  the  accompanying  drawing  for  tlie  purpose 
specified. 

Improvements  in  Magic  Lanterns. 

No.  6999.     Charles  Gray,  11,  Crooked-lane,  King  William-street,  and 
Henky  Kkmp,  7  and  8,  Thavies-iun,  London.— Fehrttary  22,  1890. 
Our  invention  relates  to  magic  lanterns  for  producing  dissolving  view  effects. 

In  dissolving  view  lanterns  as  heretofore  constructed  it  has  been  usual  to 
provide  each  set  of  lenses  witli  independent  illuniin.ating  apparatus,  which 
arrangement,  when  oil  lamps  are  used  for  efl'ecting  the  illumination,  renders  it 
necessary  to  place  the  lenses  side  by  side. 

According  to  our  invention  we  employ  one  set  of  illuminating  apparatus  in 
connexion  with  two  or  more  sets  of  lenses,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  place  the 
said  lenses  one  over  the  other  and  tlius  produce  an  oil  illuminated  lantern  which 
is  more  compact  than  these  heretofore  constructed. 

In  carrying  out  our  invention  we  advantageously  place  the  lamp  or  other 
illuminating  apparatus  upon  a  moveable  platform  or  stage  by  means  of  which 
the  said  illumiuatiug  apparatus  can  be  placed  in  connexion  with  either  set  of 
lenses.  The  said  platform  is  advantageously  moved  by  means  of  a  rack  and 
])inion,  but  any  other  suitable  mechanism  may  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 

In  some  cases  we  use  only  a  single  condenser  which  is  placed  on  tlie  platform 
with  the  illuminating  apparatus,  and  is  moved  therewith  so  as  to  operate  in 
conjunction  with  either  set  of  magnifying  lenses. 

Although  we  prefer  to  arrange  our  inqirovements  in  a  Lantern  in  which  the 
several  sets  of  lenses  are  arrangeil  in  a  vertical  line,  it  is  to  be  understood  that 
our  said  improvements  are  equally  applicable  to  lanterns  the  lenses  of  which 
are  placed  in  a  horizontal  line. 

What  is  claimed  is  :— 1.  A  magic  lantern  having  two  or  more  lenses,  and  a 
single  lamp  or  illuminating  apparatus,  tlie  said  illuminating  apparatus  lieing 
mounted  upon  a  platform  adapted  to  be  moved  so  as  to  bring  it  opjiosite  to 
either  lens,  substantially  as  described.  2.  In  a  magic  lantern,  the  illuminating 
apparatus  of  which  is  ailapted  to  be  moved  to  bring  it  opposite  to  either  lens, 
uiountin^  the  condenser  so  that  it  will  move  with  the  said  illuminating  apparatus 
substantially  as  described.  3.  In  a  ni.agic  lantern,  mounting  the  lamp  or  other 
illuminating  apparatus  upon  a  jilatform  adapted  to  be  moved  vertically  in 
guides  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion,  so  that  the  said  illuminating  apj)aratas 
can  be  placed  opposite  either  lens,  substantially  as  described. 


Photographic  Society  ok  Grkat  BRrrATN. — Technical  Meeting,  Tuesday, 
March  25,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 
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mttttnqsi  of  &octettr0. 

MEETINGS   OP  SOCIETIES   POR  NEXT   WBBK. 


1 — 

MankM.^ i  Martt  Mlilillinw  Oh> 

„     It I  arm*  BritelB  (TMteiaU) — 

M     15 -....— I  BolfaMiClab  »«— 

„     M PbotocnpUo  Cbib „ 

„     W Barak;  _. — 

^     17  » Burtoa-on-TrvBt ...»».« 

„     17 HiUitu  PbodvrspUeOtob. 

„      17  tlTininnl  liMlnir 

„     17 Oldhftm  - « — .,.« 

_     »  


JsbilM  Hall,  HornMT  Biw,  S. 


TtaaStadlo, 
Andwten'i  Hotel.  nwl4taiMtJLa 
B— k  fftaalwii.  H»i»rMW  rtimt. 
Tb»  Tiillteli.  C«lon-«lr«rt. 

St.  OMtiiTMfMMBl  Honli. 
Ttu  L^Mua,  IWoBil.,  Oldham. 
MaMu  BallTkMrm,  BMriacbaU-^t. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 


lUaiM  «^— Mr.  L.  MedUad  in  tk* 

n*  •Twlaf  wai  catinly  oenaplid  wttk  IIm  daeUea  of  tlia  lantoni  slide 
eomfMtiom  uat  had  ban  anaand  a  faw  ««Aa  pnrtoiulr.  NcgatiTts  of 
tbm  (abfccta  had  bcea  fBniabed  to  tba  fnortan  mcmben  competiog,  each 


nUisiag  tham  for  a  dar  or  two  and  fonranling  them  to  the  next  in  rotation, 
Tba  eoaiMtiten  wan  allowad  to  cboan  Ibair  own  inouaaa,  or  print  br  mtobI 

arind.     PriataflM  doadi  wa     '  -     " 

pair  of  oiffhjiinsa&  laatama, 
of  a  aakjad  Intaig  iatradaaad  aad  taa  iHi(M  thrown  ride  by  tide  on  the 


ptouaa^  01 

weia  abo  pvnittad.    Mr. 
and  tha  Snt  two  ilidaa 


rniBWiM  If  tbar  lo  darirad.  P(iatad>ia  dondi 
rradkwatar  imwfciad  a  pair  of  < 
t  Mat  iatradaaad  ax 
tba  MMabm  wan  invitad  to  id  art  tba  i<ibt  or  the  left-hand  one  aa  tba  better 
of  tba  two.  Wban  there  iiiiiinail  any  laeoi  for  doabt  aa  to  tba  eonaenana  of 
Mlaiaa  a  rota  waa  taken.  Tba  ooa  ehawB  aa  beat  waa  kapt  tai  plaea  nntn  one 
Mowa  la  the  other  lantan  waa  ccwMaad  food  eaoagh  to  take  tba  lead,  and 
•otbaaoaberofeaabfaMaetwaaimtknagB.  Tboia  wUeb  bad  baoi  thouaht 
to  aoit  aaarljr  awiiwa«k  tba  faert  wwa  Ihaa  pat  tbrooah  tba  laatMiu  nntil  a 
aelaetioa  of  Meoad-bart  had  baan  laaila  Da  tha  condaaioo  of  tba  exhibition 
II  waa  hoad  that  tba  alide  wlaeted  ae  bart  Horn  each  of  three  acfatinM  hail 
■ada  b]r  Mr.  J.  &  a  WdllHtoa  oa  eoUodio-hi«ailde  pUtea.  Two  of 
i  adiadfid  aa  aseoada  weia  by  Ibaaae  eoapeUtor  printed  on  Pall  Mall 
•,  wklkt  tha  wilalat  aaaaad  waa  fooad  to  be  tw  Mr.  D.  W.  Atkioa, 
prialad  oa  a  Mawaoa  4  Swaa'a  flata,  aad  de*alopad  with  nela^iiaulphiu  or 
Botaab.  Tbe  eonpetitioa  waa  a  vary  food  oae,  the  laigar  aambor  of  exhlUti 
Miag  of  Ugh  qaaltty,  aad  the  riralrr  wm  ntj  don. 


CAMERA  CLtTB. 
Os  Thniaday,  March  ISL  laatara  lUdia  w«rt  thown  at  the  above  Oah.    Mr. 
8.  a  Webber  oenntad  &elMir. 

Befan  the  exhlbitioo  took  plaoe  tbe  Boa.  Kmntary  handed  rovad  bobc 
coUotjrpa  ptlnti  on  Japaaaaa  paper  aad  aatta  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Bortoa.  Booie 
llae  Japaaaa  phpin  iatandad  far  aapathBaat  were  dietriboted  lo  tboee  dealrlnc 
theai. 

Tha  OuklMMAM  tbM  eallad  oa  PMftaaor  WabUac;  who  waa  pttaeat,  to  mt  a 
faw  wnda  to  tha  M(th«. 

la  leanonaa,  IVifMaot  SnaaOM  ezblhttad  aome  coUotrpc  printa  bronght 
oom  b]r  him  tnm  PaiiB  wbich  hal  fana  (vednead  by  M.  Bttaptj.  Soiaa  of 
Ibaea  wera  oa  imA^aaifcaad  Bf*.  Wdfimui  aai  — datatkaiapMltTwift 
whkk  tba  prtadahad  bNa  pRSld,  P>i>iiii  BtaMdiy  alatiar  thtt  withia 
three  qaaitaw  of  aa  boor  of  givlaf  a  aantl'i  to  M.  BManr  about  twenty 
ptiato  were  |iran  to  hlai.  He  tboa(bl  that  M.  Balany  woaU  intradnoe  hi* 
)d  ia  Englaad,  aad  be  aaw  no  laaion  why  Ue  aaiateor  •hoold  not 
Mi  owB  laartihie,  at  a  eort  of  aboot  il.,  awl  make  hie  own  collotype 
ntvadaeOoaa. 

Aa  iTnaWaat  tbow  of  laatara  alidea  waa  thm  f^rtn,  altontber  aboot  two 
haadrad  alidaa  b«ta«  itvaAt  or  «at  ap  by  itnm.  W.  M.  Robertaoo,  Lane, 
Bdv,  Seed,  BIIK  Uarte,  Pitx- Payne.  nowUtt,  and  Grinuhaw. 

ne  eabieiet  oa  Thonday,  March  27,  will  he  Platinttm*  PomibiUlia,  w] 
Mr.  W.  WllUa  wffl  read  a  |«pcr.    MeeUas  at  eight  ^m. 


collodion,  or  mbber  solotion,  but  he  succeeded  in  stripping  all  of  them  without 
mishap. 

Mr.  Wilson,  in  dereloping  Kodak  films,  used  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric 
add  and  water.  He  sometimes  left  them  several  hours  under  pressure,  not 
allowing  them  to  dry,  they  then  always  strijiiieii.  He  rather  liked  the  opera- 
tion of  collodionising  and  coatine  with  rubber,  and  therefore  employed  both 
solutions,  although  sometimea  with  the  rubber  there  was  a  tendency  of  the  film 
to  stick  locally. 

Mr.  Srani  bad  fonnd  tha  film  negative  detach  itself  from  its  skin  sometimes, 
and  that  whoi  collodion  bad  been  naed. 

Mr.  W.  RicxroRO  wiahed  to  know  why  hydroquinone  rotted  the  film.  It 
did  not  seem  to  do  ao  in  all  cases,  for  although  M^or  Nott  had  failed  with  it,^ 
another  Rentleman  working  in  India  had  met  with  great  success. 

Mr.  WnjB05  had  found  the  films  melt  away  in  a  hydroquinone  developer 
which,  however,  contained  caustic  soda. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Hoiwia  considered  a  roll  holder  and  films  far  more  couvenient  on 
tour  than  pUtea ;  the  negatives,  owing  to  the  absence  of  lialation,  were  fully 
equal,  if  not  snperior,  to  those  on  glass.  They  were  also  vpry  suitable  for 
enlai^dng,  the  matt  soHhoe  backing  producing  a  very  soit  efiect.  By  copying 
a  small  tnnspareney  in  tbe  enlarging  camera  the  film  side  out,  and  enlarging 
on  transferotype  paper  or  a  stripping  film,  enlarged  negatives  could  \x  readily 
and  cheaply  produced. 

Mr.  RoLA.XD  WHrnwa  wishe<l  to  know  whether  the  film  would  give  a  gooil 
bite  to  the  retouching  pencil ;  tbe  collodion  surface  seemed  to  be  very  glossy. 

Mr.  PnXLBK  thonght  the  collodion  film  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  process, 
and  Mr.  Haxeon  ongfat  to  attribute  his  sncceaa  to  aheer  good  luck.  The  collo- 
dion not  oely  proteeta  the  stripped  film,  but  holds  it  together  while  upon  tbe 
ghaa,  aaA  to  avoid  tiak,  it  was  better  to  employ  a  preliminary  coating  of 
robber  aolation.  In  verr  reftaotory  casee  he  had  used  boiling  water  with 
sncceaa,  which  oonld  not  have  been  done  without  a  rubber  substratum.  Damp 
aometimai  eaoaed  the  insoluble  chromated  emulsion  to  affect  the  soluble  sub- 
stiatom  of  fdatiae ;  dilBeolty  in  stripping  than  occurred ;  the  weak  acid  solu- 
tion, however,  raoedied  tbia  defect  He  did  not  leave  the  films  under  pressure 
mora  than  tea  minotaa  It  was  a  nUstake  to  leave  them  soaking  after  fixing, 
because  the  pyro  exerdaad  a  tanning  action  on  the  soluble  gelatine,  and  if  the 
film  were  aUowtd  to  dry  before  stripping,  the  difficulty  of  stripping  would  bo 
greater.  He  bad  new  (band  the  films  become  detached,  and  waa  at  a  loss  to 
saiiffn  areaaoB. 

Mr.  Hoocum  tbooght  it  might  be  due  to  the  preieoce  of  grease  or  to  careless 
BooaeasaiBc.  ^ 

Sevaal  otbtr  memban  having  spoken,  the  procawngs  terminated. 

Next  laiiflng,  March  S8,  lantern  night,    niends  invited. 


WIBT  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
M  vRoi  It,— Mr.  E.  W.  Posies  ia  the  chair. 

Mr.  II sMRT  8at«T  read  a  paper  and  gave  a  demonstration  on  Eatlmait  Strip- 
pina  >Vf«ML  Tbe  lectarv  add,  altbontb  (onilrninrd  tn  die  a  natural  death 
owtag  to  tba  Intrednction  of  eaUolold  Hb^  yet  atnpiiing  lllins  in  tbe  hands  of 
cacahl  worfcen  ptaseated  law  di«iialtta^  aad  wen  oadoobtedly  aoperior  to 
^asa  in  the  auittar  of  porUhiUty.  -tin«i.  aad  immoaity  fkom  dau^a  If 
dropped.  Ha  attribatedhia  tarty  kOataa  to  foUowiag  a  method  advocated  by 
Mr.  Draascr  rather  than  the  iaalfaetlaaa  laraed  by  tbe  Company.  He  seldom 
dealt  with  more  than  two  Uma  at  a  time.  The  neat  point  was  not  to  leave 
tbe  Ham  OMin  tbaa  taa  nUautaa  ia  waabiaf  water  after  development  and  fixing ; 
aflar  that  tiam  be  plaead  tbem  la  aa  add  bath  oompaeed  of  acetic  add,  tea 
arialms ;  watsr,  ten  ounces ;  ia  whU  Ibay  were  left  all  night  Filnu  ao 
treated  always  •■  1>oat  tnobl^  aad  be  thanked  Mr.  Oamell,  to  whom 

tbeawtbod  wa^  >^ingHpahUi;    It  waa  nry  eawntial  to  have  eloui 

llaaa^  aad  the .  liqnor  potama  aad  ammonia  nferred  to  by  Mr. 

Hndgm  ensoiwl  thu.  He  di<i  not  aae  rabber  solution,  bat  polished  the  glass 
with  fnach  chalk,  employing  a  thia  ~«"Hlf^  made  by  tha  Company.  His 
■ode  of  worklni  dlHend  fNim  that  rHaMaModeil  bv  tha  Com)nny  in  the 
MIowtaf  aarttealira  >— He  did  not  sti^  Iba  tame  evening  as  he  developed :  he 
aarer  oaed  rbbfier  rolution  :  he  did  not  place  th*  film  on  glass  support  under 
watr-  vithoot  so  iloing ;  never  tiMd  glycerine 

aail  «-elatise  skin.    Mr.  Selby  then  gave  a 

practicsi  iiemonsirBilon  oi  me  i»roc*"'«. 

Ia  tba  aoMB*  or  tba  dkeoMioa  which  anad,  Mr.  T.  &  Haz«o»  said  he  had 
derekpad  oaly  tm  afaaa  livea  htm  by  a  iMnd ;  be  had  need  neitbfr  skins, 


NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUR 
THt  annual  dinner  took  place  on  Saturday  last,— Mr.  J.  Humphries,  F.aA., 
Prvsident  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  W.  MancHjurr  proposed  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "The  North 
Middleeex  Photographic  CTub  and  its  Oflicen,"  which  was  resiwnded  to  by 
tbe  CaaouiAjl.  who  brieflv  sketched  the  position  of  tbe  Club,  aud  olludcil  to 
tbe  ability  and  eneigy  displayed  by  the  Coundl  and  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  U.  R. 
Martin)  In  the  past  year,  and  to  the  successful  manner  in  which  tbe  arrange- 
ments in  connexion  with  the  recent  exhi>>ition  of  photographs  and  soi'nfe  lud 
beea  carried  oat  by  them.  The  roll  of  membenhip  had  increased,  as  also  had 
tba  financee  of  the  C[vb.  The  lectures  and  demcutntions  hod  been  well 
attended. 

Mr.  Brocxi  (Holbom  Camera  Club)  acknowledged  the  toast  of  "  Kindred 
Societies."  * 

Mr.  i:  p  V .  fmjt  replied  to  the  toast,  "  The  Preee,*"  snd  said  ho  was  glad 
oi  ">■  of  itaUog  how  much  the  Club  waa  indebted  to  the  Press  in 

nport.  '  etinic. 

Mr.  LUv.Mi,  sen.,  responded  for  "The  Visitors." 

During  the  evening  a  varied  series  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  added  to 
the^tertainment 

impany  separated  at  a  late  hour. 

Mm  menu  card  consisted  of  an  original  design  by  Mr.  Savill,  photograpbol 

and  finished  by  Mr.  Beckett,  both  members  of  tbe  CluU 


HOLBORX  CAMERA  CLUB. 

March  14.— A  lecture  sP'i   i -'mtion  on  Enlanjing  frmn  Small  ifegativtit 

was  given  by  Mr.  Hkriii  who  secured  some  very  satisfactory  results 

on  17x23  bromide  ps|"  tiirwl  by  the  firm,  and  using  an  ordinary 

Optimns  lantern  fltteil  with  the  oxygen  lisbt  an<l  provided  with  n  green  baizo 
curtain,  three  feet  by  four  feet  with  a  small  aperture  in  centre,  through  which 
the  lens  of  the  lantern  was  put  After  making  a  largo  vignetted  portrait,  a 
hudscape  was  exjiosed,  the  sky  being  masked  ;  the  print  was  then  devcloi^ed, 
ttie  developer  washeil  off,  and  the  jmnt  exposol  again  for  the  clouds,  which 
were  develope<l  by  the  local  application  of  the  developer  with  a  tuft  of  cotton 
wooL  For  enlargements  a  lantern  can  of  yellow  glass  Is  a  great  help,  as  by  its 
means  yon  can  see  exscUy  where  to  place  your  paper. 


LONDON  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  PHOTOORAPniC  SOCIETY. 
March  11,— Dr.  R.  T.  Plimpton  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  N.  Collie,  F.lt9.E.,  read  a  paper  on  The  ChemuCry  of  Photnyrnpfii 
Developen.    The  simplest  form  of  deveIo|iment  was  first  noticed,  wlb 
salt  has  been  reiluced  by  li«ht  to  s  ft-rmn*  salt,  when  the  nearly  in\ 
can  be  ma<le  visible  by  wa.^hing  witli  ferrieyaiiide  of  i>otas»lum  or  tu ,,  ...., 


/^ 
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a  silver  or  gold  salt,  which  metals  are  deposited  where  the  iron  has  been 
reduced,  thus  developing  the  image.  The  development  of  the  invisible  ima^e 
on  the  photographic  plate  was  then  noticed,  and  it  was  pointed  out  that  in 
this  case,  as  only  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  haloid  salt  of  silver  undergoes 
change  during  exjiosure  to  light,  development  has  to  lie  carried  on  in  a  different 
way  torn  that  already  noticed.  The  alkaline  developers— pyrogallic  add, 
hydroquinone,  &c— were  next  mentioned.  Tliese  developers  are  characterised 
by  their  great  affinity  for  o.xygen,  and  differ  from  ferrous  sulphate,  the  reaction 
of  which  with  nitrate  of  silver  was  di.scussed,  in  being  able  to  reduce  the  haloid 
salts  of  silver.  The  actual  chemical  change  which  take?  place  when  a  plate  is 
develo])ed  by  any  of  these  substances  was  sliowu  to  be  the  same.  It  is  a  ca.se 
of  reduction  of  the  sUver  salt  by  the  developer,  but,  as  the  developer  contains 
no  silver,  the  only  way  in  which  the  image  can  l)e  biult  up  is  by  tlie  further 
retluction  of  the  silver  salt  iu  the  film.  The  question  why  silver  is  deposited 
on  one  part  of  the  film  and  not  on  another,  thus  forniiug  the  image,  is  explained 
by  the  a.ssuniption  that  electro-chemical  decomposition  occurs.  It  was,  finally, 
pointed  out  that  in  all  ordinary  ca.ses  of  development  a  reducing  substance  was 
necessary,  and  usually  the  greater  the  reducing  power  the  more  powerful  the 
developer;  and,  as  there  are  numberless  substances  amongst  organic  com- 
pounds which  possess  this  reducing  power  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  (phenyl 
hydrazine  was  shown  as  an  example),  the  choice  of  new  developers  is,  probably, 
by  no  means  limited. 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  Mr.  E.  S.  Wohr.vll  criticised  eikonogen  as 
being  admirably  adapted  for  certain  kinds  of  work,  but,  to  get  a  good  nega- 
tive, he  preferred  the  yellow  image  obtained  by  usmg  the  old-fashioned  pyro 
developer. 

The  next  meeting  \vill  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March  25,  which  wQl  be  a  lantern 
night,  and  the  last  meeting  this  term. 

1 

LEICESTER  AND  LEICE.STERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHJC  SOCIETY. 
March  12, — Mr.  S.  S.  Partridge  (President)  in  tlie  chair. 

The  silver  and  bronze  medals  were  presented  to  the  successful  competitors 
in  the  lantern  slide  competition — Messrs.  Porritt  and  Joliffe  respectively. 

Mr.  Thomas  Scotton,  Derby,  was  elected  an  honorary  member. 

The  competition  for  silver  and  bronze  medals  for  enlargements,  offered  by 
Mr.  F.  Pierpoint,  was  declared  void  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  entries 
not  complying  with  the  conditions.  The  competition  was  postponed  uutil  the 
October  meeting,  when  silver  and  bronze  medals  will  be  offered  by  Mr.  Pier- 
point  for  the  best  enlargement,  members  to  enter  not  more  than  three  speci- 
mens for  competition.  The  medals  are  offered  on  condition  that  not  less  than 
three  compete  for  the  silver  and  five  for  the  eil»er  and  bronze  medals. 


A  picture  taken  by  an  automatic  photographic  apparatus  was  afterwards 
shown  to  the  members.  Tt  had  evidently  been  taken  on  a  wet  plate,  but  par- 
ticulars of  the  apparatus  itself  had  not  bees  given  in  sufficient  detail  to  exxilain 
the  modus  ope^'muli. 

Mr.  Patrick  Falconer  followed  with  a  communication — A  NeAjlecteil  Dry- 
plftte  Process,  showuig  results  obtained  by  the  metho<l,  both  transparencies  and 
negatives.  Tlie  process  iu  (piestion  is  one  ])ut  forward  by  Mr.  Hannaford  iu 
1861,  where  the  sensitised  collodion  plate,  after  being  washed,  is  coated  with  a 
preservative  of  white  of  egg  to  which  a  oertain  amount  of  nitrate  of  silver  has 
been  added  and  the  albuminate  of  silver  formed  dissolved  in  ammonia.  Mr. 
Falconer  has  worked  the  proce.ss  for  twenty-five  years.  The  speed  of  the  plate 
would  appear  to  be  very  rapid,  Mr.  Falconer  and  the  President  having  made 
transparencies  shown  at  the  meeting  on  the  screen  by  means  of  the  Association's 
lantern,  when  the  exposure  behind  a  negative  did  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
second  or  two  in  front  of  an  ordinary  batswing  burner.  Th«  image  was  brought 
out  by  means  of  eikonogen,  and  afterwanls  strengthened  by  means  of  pyro, 
citric  and  glacial  acetic  acids,  and  silver. 

Several  photographic  novelties  were  shown  bv  Mr.  James  McGhie,  including 
McKellen's  rocking  developing  tray,  Tylar's  plate-w.ashiog  apparatus,  leather 
wrist  protectors  to  prevent  shirt  and  sleeves  from  being  stained  in  photographic 
operations,  &c. 

An  exhibition  of  transparencies  by  means  of  the  Association's  lantern  con- 
cluded the  evening's  programme. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
March  13, — ^Mr.  A.  B.  Hamilton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Georgb  Bankakt,  of  Leicester,  gave  a  lecture  on  Develoinnent,  and  a 
discussion  ensued. 

BRADFORD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
March  11. — The  Pbe.sident  (Mr.  Alexander  Keighley)  opened  a  discussion  on 
The  Art  Principles  of  Or.  P.  B.  Emersmi.    This  was  taken  part  in  by  Messrs. 
D.  G.  Law,  W.  H.  Scott,  H.  Forsyth,  W.  Wilkinson,  W.  Leach,  and  G.  Firth._ 

The  arrangements  were  made  for  tlie  fifth  annual  exhibition  of  members' 
photographs,  and  several  alterations  made  in  the  class  lists. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  April  8,  Mr.  Walter  Leach  will  read  a 
paper  on  Enlarging,  llopying,  and  Saluclng,  with  especial  reference  to  Lantern 
Slide  Making. 

«        * 

NBWC.iSTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES' 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
March  II, — Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  in  the  chiiir. 

Three  new  members  were  elected. 

Tlie  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Eilgar  G.  Lee)  announced  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  so  that  each  member  would  receive  a  free  pass  to  admit  all  the  time 
to  the  photographic  exhibitioR  in  the  Art  Gallery,  Newcastle,  which  opens  on 
the  18th  inst.  He  also  stated  that  tliere  had  been  a  number  of  applications 
for  space,  and  most  of  the  screens  had  been  let.  Some  of  the  principal  American 
and  Canadian  photographers  had  promised  to  send  pictures  to  the  exhibition. 
Three  concerts,  several  lectures,  and  lantern  demonstrations  had  been  arranged, 
and  others  were  in  progress.  "The  catalogue  would  be  illustrated  by  a  number 
of  reproductions  of  exhibitors'  pictures  by  one  of  the  best  processes.  He  also 
reminded  them  that  the  last  day  for  receiving  entries  was  April  1. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  on  Stereoscopic  Plwlography  and 
exhibition  of  slides. 

Messrs.  J.  Downey,  H.  G.  Ridgway,  and  J.  Wilson  lent  stereoscopes  and  a 
number  of  choice  .slides,  and  a  very  enjoyalJe  evening  was  spent. 


BRECHIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
March  12, — Mr.  W.  S.  Adamson  in  the  chair. 

Tliis  was  a  lantern  exhibition.  A  hundred  slides  were  the  work  of  members, 
the  others  being  received  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  Paisley,  Glasgow,  and  Montrose 
Associations. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
March  6,— Mr.  William  Lang,  jun.,  F.C.S.  (President),  in  tlie  chair. 

Several  questions  referring  to  the  most  rapid  plate  in  the  market  were  found 
in  the  question  box,  but  nothing  satisfactory  was  given  by  way  of  answer. 

A  raper  on  The  Sizes  of  Plates  by  Mr.  J.  Ckaig  Annan  (Hon.  Secretary), 
was  then  read.    This  will  appear  in  a  future  number. 

A  discussion  followed,  the  general  outcome  of  which  was  that  if  an  adjust- 
ment should  be  made  it  should  be  done  on  an  international  basis. 


CorrcjSiJoniTence. 

CemtfvnimU  fUmiid  nner  write  «n  liotli  nde«  tf  the  poptr. 


THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  SILVEB  CHLORIDE. 
To  tlie  Editor. 
Sir, — The  leading  article  upon  this  subject,  published  on  pages  66-67 
of  the  current  volume  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  would 
not  seem  deserving  of  notice  by  me,  since  the  results  of  my  work  are 
already  before  the  public,  were  it  not  that  editorial  criticism  often  carries 
considerable  weight  even  against  the  most  obvious  conclusions. 

The  only  question  of  importance  to  the  reader  or  to  myself  is  vfhether 
my  results  have  thrown  any  new  light  upon  the  subject  under  discussion. 
My  worthy  critic  says  they  have  not.  I  do  not  quite  see  what  his  anay  of 
theories  and  suppositions  have  to  do  with  the  matter.  They  are  interest- 
ing enough,  but  as  they  do  not  affect  my  results,  they  are  not  to  the 
point.  As  a  student  of  science  I  have  a  right  to  object  to  criticism  which 
has  no  more  solid  basis  than  opinion  ;  not  that  it  disturb;  my  own  peace 
of  mind,  but  because  it  is  likely  to  prejudice  others  against  results  which 
I  desire  should  receive  fair  consideration.  Therefore,  I  object  to  such 
criticism  as  this: — "  We  cannot  help  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  task 
is  far  too  delicate  to  be  satisfactorily  approached  in  this  manner."  Pray, 
in  what  manner  would  thie  writer  prefer  that  it  should  be  approached  ? 
Again,  he  says :  "  Whether  the  question  of  loss  of  weight  can  be  imported 
into  the  argument  as  proof  or  otherwise  is  open  to  very  grave  doubt,  since 
the  discrepancies  are  so  great,"  &c.  Well,  this  same  question  was 
"  imported  "  into  the  argument  some  time  ago,  so  I  find  myself  iu  pretty 
good  company. 

It  has  seemed  to  others,  as  it  still  seems  to  me,  that  a  very  natural 
method  to  study  the  action  of  light  upon  the  compound  was  to  determine 
the  loss  in  weight,  and  my  critic's  personal  opinions  apply  as  well  to  my 
predecessors  as  to  me. 

But  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  get  more  definite  results  than  any 
hitherto  given.  I  do  not  know,  but  perhaps  these  results  endanger  some 
pet  notions  of  my  critic.  There  must  be  some  reason  why  he  should  try 
to  damage  my  case  by  laying  so  much  stress  upon  the  discrepancies  in 
my  figures ;  or,  perhaps  not  being  a  practical  chemist,  he  fails  to  recognise 
their  true  value.  Now,  the  discrepancies  do  not  militate  in  any  respect 
against  the  important  general  conclusion,  never  before  reached,  that  there 
is  a  weighable,  and  a  very  considerable,  loss  of  chlorine  under  the 
conditions  of  my  experiments.  The  discrepancies  are  not,  in  truth,  very 
great  when  we  consider  the  uncertainty  of  all  previous  results,  and  the 
very  small  quantities  operated  upon.  They  are  greater  than  they  should 
be,  however,  for  I  have  since  learned  why  there  is  not  a  closer  agreement 
among  the  figures  of  my  first  four  experiments.  But  what  has  my  critic 
to  say  of  experiments  with  slips  Nos.  3  and  8  ?  These  show  a  difference 
of  0-2  of  one  per  cent.  The  difference  in  three  of  the  other  series  is  only 
0'42  cf  one  per  cent. 

When  my  critic  comes  to  discrediting  my  results  because  "  their  mean 
shows  a  loss  of  weight  which  does  not  even  approximately  agree  with 
either  of  the  theories  mentioned,"  of  course,  I  can  only  say  that  I  did  not 
undertake  to  make  my  results  agree  with  any  theory.  However,  although 
they  do  differ  by  the  enormous  quantity  of  04  of  one  per  cent.,  they  do 
not  "  show  the  futihty  of  his  (my)  attempt"  to  determine  what  the  course 
of  decomposition  is. 
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Th«  most  leiioiia,  th*  moat  mipudoiiabla  and  nojiut,  ehmrge  of  all  U 
that  "  so  br  ai  theie  expenmenta  have  gone,  ihey  neither  prove  nor  dia- 
prore  anything. " 

In  reply,  I  have  only  to  aay :  (1)  They  prove  that  there  ia  a  conaider- 
able  loea  of  chlorine  when  ailver  ehluride  ii  expoaed  to  light,  amoonting 
in  two  parallel  "  diwrepant "  (?)  ezperimenta  to,  reepeetiTaly,  60  and  6-3 
per  cent,  ot  the  weight  of  lilver  chloride— a  fact  not  hitherto  known. 
(3)  They  prove  that  the  veixht  of  efalonne  aet  free  is  eqoal,  within  the 
limita  ol  experimcDtal  error  with  the  ^tparatua  aaed.  to  the  loM  in  weight 
of  the  ilipa — another  fact  not  hitherto  known.  (3)  They  prove  that  there 
eanoot  be  an  oxyehlorida  formed. 

Doea  my  eritie  itill  tnaititain  that  they  "  neither  prove  nor  diaprove 
anything  ?" 

I  have  no  wish  to  ovaT'.aatiaMt*  fha  importance  of  my  own  work. 
Kaithar  do  I  deem  it  iaaombent  npOM  me  to  be  ondnly  nwnlnil  when  my 
wiha  «•  aBJoatly  enndaniiiad.  I  would  gladly  welooma  any  well.«oa- 
•Maad  arttieiaaa  or  anggwtioni  whiah  may  aid  me  in  working  oat  a 
aoiotioa  of  the  problem  I  have  thna  laparfieially  attacked.  The  difficultiea 
In  chemical  theory  which  my  eritie  hai  indicated  do  not  troable  me. 
Ithmi  the  oltimate  effect  of  light  ia  known  it  will  be  time  aooo^  to 
propoaa  a  theory.  Bat  the  end  ia  atUl  far  off.  Many  pozzling  qnaetiona 
ha**  already  ariaen.  and  I  do  not  yet  kBow  how  they  arc  to  be  aolved 
by  aaalytia  mathoda.  Thia  nach  I  do  know,  howarer,  that  the  action  of 
light  opoo  thia  eoapoaad  ia  pmaraaiin  through  a  loog  period  of  time, 
and  that  the  loaa  tl  chlorina  «te»4a  aaran  per  cent.,  and  may  reach  a 
cotiaHaimbty  high*  tigan.  Neverthalaaa.  my  eritie  fean  ■*  that  each 
qnantltatiw  mathoda  a*  "  I  have  "  aliaady  adopted  will  only  lead  to  dia- 
•pMJataeBL**    Why  doea  be  think  aot — 1  am,  yoor*.  <kc., 

H'—l>i»tloH,  D.C..  Fehruaiy  35,  IMO.  BoMTX  HnCBOOCK. 

[W«  d<>eplv  rryr>-t  that  nur  nmarkx  ahnuM  have  canaed  ao  much 
perturbation  in  l'rofc«»or  Hitchcock'*  mind.  We  were  far  from  wiah- 
mg  to  opaet  the  rxanJta  of  bia  nmrinenta  h^  way  "  pet  theoriea,"  but 
•imptr  iotaodad  to  ahow  that  kis  flftarRn  did  not  aflTaa  with  any  of 
the  fiiid  "  — *  ■■  "-riee*  uf  maay  piwviou*  invaatintora.  If,  aa  we 
BOW  jndt.  bcock  oaljr  aimed  at  ^oviog  tnat  br  liberating 

chlflnne  (.-. — J«of  Nlvwra  loaa  of  WBi^tooeafa,aita  ia  aatiafied 

ha  kaa  ^proved  it,  we  imrt  no  mot*  to  aav.  Bat  ««  wan  andar  the 
impriaainn  that  hu  intaalioa  waa  to  aattU>  Oie  diapntad  onearioa  of  the 
•baolnte  eo«yeaitkwi  of  the  darkeoad  ailvrr  chloride.  Wa  may,  aftvr 
eaief  ally  eoMpwioir  Ua  latter  with  oar  pevvious  raaarka,  return  to  the 
Mhjaet.  but  eertai^y  in  no  iwftieBdljr  way.— Ed.] 

* 

THE  BECEST  OXTOEX  EXPLOSION. 

To  tk*  Earron. 

Sn.— I  did  Mt  aaaa  loaeBmaBt  at  all  apon  thia,  fnliag  aoie  that  it 
voold  be  aay^j  ilaeiiiHad  hj  ottan ;  bat  aa  I  think  the  probably  real 
~ «  aet  baM  poialad  oal,  I  aaad  the  loUewiag  few  lines— all  I  can 
I  doflat  paaaaat  paaaa  of  other  thiBRB. 
Ia  acoia  ot  Iba  early  wotka  oe  abamislry,  need  when  I  waa  a  boy,  one 
of  the  pfoefa  of  the  eompoailiao  of  water  waa  to  e^mpms  the  proper 
voiaaMi  of  oogrfHi  and  hydrogen  in  a  atroog  veaeel,  with  the  raeolt  that 
tWyaoBibtoud.  I  aaaaatromOTflberthe  works  in  particular,  but  do  recall 
the  aOagad  aspaiimaalal  proof  moat  dialiDeUy. 

Faithrr,  and  aaBiag  to  pcwent  date,  it  ia  a  limple  faet  that  if  the  tame 
praNaf^gaagi  ba  aasd  lo  tat  a  eytindar  of  one  gaa,  and  then  of  the  other 
fa  f— iiHafi  snercMiim  (eapeeially  if  tiie  eoal  gaa  eomaa  fUat),  there  is  aa 
aztready  probable  diaaee  of  a  mall  explosion  being  produced  in  the 
gnaga.  It  is  within  my  panooal  kaowUdge  that  this  has  actually  oeonnad 
Iwiet  in  the  experience  ot  one  tim  daallng  ia  uomprewad  gaa  for  lantern 
work,  and  has  lad  to  sUiugaut  ordeia  htiag  given  that  gnagta  shall  never 
in  tntura  be  to  employed.  Of  eoaraa,  Ibaae  axploaiaaa  ware  trifling,  the 
quantity  beiag  vtiy  naaU.  Oae  ptinHai  feature  waa  that  in  at  least  one 
eaae— it  eannot  now  be  tcoaathartd  whathar  it  waa  so  in  both  or  not— the 
aiplaeiao  took  place  aa  the  gaaga  wm  being  uiuerrwed,  and  the  preaanno 
eoaaaqnently  taken  off.    The  waabera  were  charred  in  both  inatancea. 

To  sum  np :  I  believe  there  ia  ample  evidenoe  that  no  incaadaaaant 
pattiale,  or  any  exciting  eaoaa  whata««r,la  needed  to  produce  an  azploaion 
hi  gaaaa  kept  mixed  mnder  great  pruimrt,  bat  that  the  pressure  alone  oon- 
tliatly  and  invariably  prodneaa,  to  aoy  the  vc^  least,  a  condition  of  the 
gtaalaat  instability  and  danger,  aoeh  aa  ex  lata  in  nitro-glyoerine,  if  not 
iataitaMy  an  actual  azploaioa.  I  think  that  the  super K)xidation  of  the 
anaD  qaaatity  of  hydrogen  in  the  Ola«gow  bottle  probably  haatened  the 
IfaMWy  to  explode,  while  leescning  the  violence  of  the  explosion  when  it 
did  oeaar.  And  I  think  the  evideaaa  allows  that  it  was  in  truth  a  very 
mild  expioaion.  lor  if  the  proper  mixtma  had  been  exploded  with  all  the 
I  of  the  foil  eontants  of  aaoh  a  ayliadar,  the  phenomena  would  have 
I  quite  diffnent,  oad  the  fragmeala  dispersed  into  the  ewigktit. 


Fortunately,  the  moral  of  my  oonclosion  is  precisely  the  same  as  hgS' 
already  been  drawn — the  aluolule  prevention  of  any  possibility  of  mixture  - 
under  any  circumstances.  On  that  head,  therefore,  I  need  say  nothing,. 
except  to  relate  that  daring  the  past  season  a  red  bottle  was  brought  to  a 
certain  house  with  directions  to  be  filled  with  oxygen,  and  the  customer 
waa  quite  offended  when  informed  that  such  would  not  be  done  for  any 
consideration  whatever.     He  seemed  to  think  he  had  a  right  to  have  it 

done  if  he  liked !  Lkwis  Wriout. 

» 

MB.  MACDOUOALD  ON  8TEBE0SC0PIC  VISION. 
To  tht  Editok. 

Sn, — I  thought  I  had  done  with  Mr.  Maodongald  and  his  strange  and 
novel  theoriea,  but  aa  ha  seems  to  desire  chapter  and  verse  for  my  denials 
of  hia  ttatemeata  I  am  willing  to  humour  him.  There  is  no  call  on  me 
to  give  speoifle  quotatiooa  when  stating  facts  to  be  found  in  every  authori- 
tatire  te<t-book,  the  omu  of  quotation  dearly  lies  with  him  who  promul- 
gatea  opiniona  eontrary  to  thoae  held  by  the  authorities.  Still,  as  I  say,. 
I  am  willing  to  bnmoor  Mr.  Maodongald.  Let  him  begin  with  Huxley's  - 
£<eaciitar|r  Ltttont  in  PkytUdogy,  pp.  341,  et  $eq. ;  then  he  can  look  at 
Phetographie  ChtmUtrfi,  by  Haidwich  <t  Taylor,  pp.  426,  et  seq.  The 
XaeyelafMadta  Britaiifaa,  article, "  Steraoaoope  "  may  be  of  service.  But 
ateaagtat  of  all,  let  him  read,  and  in  disonsaioo  let  him  quote  the  wlioU  of 
the  remarks  in  Kirket"  Pk^iMogy,  tenth  edition,  pp.  606-7,  and  not  stop 
ahoft,  aa  ha  doea  in  yoor  Uat  issue,  at  the  very  pert  that  knocks  over  the 
theoriee  he  appears  to  put  forward.  Kirkes'  book  was  one  of  the  books 
on  which  I  laid  aome  ttraaa,  and  I  vras  amaied  to  find  it  quoted  by  Mr. 
Maodongald.  But  Mr.  Maodongald,  while  quoting  theories  mentioned  by 
Kirbaa  aa  having  existed,  entirely  omits  to  quote  words  almost  imme- 
diately following,  and  used  by  Kirkea  to  demolish  the  theories,  Mr. 
Macdoogald'a  ftrat  theory  aa  quoted  ia  followed  twenty-eight  words  later 
by  theee  worda :  ■■  But  Mailer  thowa  the  inadeqnatenesa  of  this  theory  to 
explain  the  phanomenon."  Ae. 

Mr.  Maodoogald'a  aaeond  theory  is  followed  without  any  interval  by : 
"  But  in  thia  theory  no  acoount  ia  taken  ot  the  partial  decussation  of  the 
flbrea."  Ae. 

And  Kirkea  ditpoaea  of  aU  the  theoriea  stated  in  these  words :  "  But,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  mora  probable  that  the  power  of  forming  a  single  idea  of 
aa  object  from  a  doable  impression  oonveyed  by  it  to  the  eyes  is  the  result 
of  a  mental  act."    Mr.  Macdougald's  partial  quotation  was  a  most  unfor- 


Mr.  Maodongald  ooaplaina  of  peiaonalitiea  having  been  used  against 
him,  but  I  admit  ha  doaa  not  name  me,  and  it  is  just  as  well,  for  with  my 
lattaia  of  kta  iaanaa  befare  me  I  fail  to  see  that  I  alluded  to  him  person- 
ally at  aay  part.  If  I  were  to  make  any  personal  remark  about  Mr.  Mao- 
dongald it  would  certainly  be  of  a  Uudatory  nature,  for  I  know  the  man, 
and  his  ability,  and  poaition.  I  don't  think  the  paper  he  read  at  Dundee 
attacking  me,  abaent  and  defenceleaa,  in  a  bantering  and,  in  fact,  slightly 
offensive  tcoe,  waa  quite  the  right  thing,  and  the  editor  of  a  reputable  paper 
out  out  parte  of  Mr.  Macdougald's  report  aa  being  "  abusive  ; "  but  I  am 
bound  to  own  I  did  not  take  ao  serious  a  view  of  the  mutter  as  that,  per- 
b^  beeanse  I  am  aeoustomed  to  ill-treatment  of  that  kind.  Anyhow,  I 
'I  may  fairly  retire  from  the  discnsaion  till  Mr.  Macdongald  gets 
abi^tit  with  the  usually  accepted  theories  or  else  refutes  them. — lam, 
yoora,  dc,  Axnaaw  Pbinole. 

To  the  Editob. 

Sts, — In  writing  to  a  newspaper  on  a  scientific  subject,  one  mast  always 
be  under  a  considerable  disadvantage;  we  eannot  have  an  unlimited 
number  of  columns  at  our  diapoaal,  and  we  cannot  have  (at  least,  I  cannot 
have)  an  unlimited  amoont  of  time  in  which  to  write  the  columns.  Thus, 
when  I  summarise  haman  vision  in  a  paragraph  of  a  dozen  lines,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  mechanical  and  mental  aids  to  vision, 
such  as  those  pointed  oat  by  Mr.  Pringle,  should  not  be  mentioned ; 
indeed,  it  is  an  abadute  necessity  that  they  should  not  bo  so. 

Mr.  Pringle  says  ha  cannot  continue  the  discussion,  and  on  my  part 
I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  I  must  abstain  from  further  letter 
writing ;  but  were  I  to  endeavour  to  thraah  out  the  subject  with  Mr. 
Maodongald,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to  agree  as  to  what  we  mean  by 
"  stereoscopic  vision."  At  present  Mr.  M.  means  one  thing  and  I  mean 
another.  The  word  "  stereoscopic  "  is  a  derivative  from  "  stereoscope," 
and  the  original  word  means  nothing  more  than  "  to  see  solid."  But  it 
is  a  word  of  recent  creation,  invented  by  Wheatstone,  and  he  and  Brewster 
in  using  the  derived  word  spoke  of  something  pertaining  to  the  stereo- 
scope, or  actually  shown  by  that  instrument.  It  is  often  not  so  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  not  so  with  Mr.  Macdougald.  He  speaks,  as  wa 
often  speak,  of  stereoscopic  rision  when  he  or  we  mean  our  natural 
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binocular  vision,  and  not  what  is  shown  (in  a  manner  analogous  to 
natural  vision)  by  the  stereoscope.  With  my  notion  of  stereoscopic  vision 
I  cannot  accept  as  correct  Mr.  Macdougald's  words  where  he  says  he  denies 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  word  "  stereoscopic"  to  the  perfect  impression 
given  by  a  perfect  stereogram.  He  wishes  to  apply  the  term  to  something 
which  is  not  the  one  startling  and  wonderful  characteristic  of  the 
instrument.  Stereoscopic  vision  must  be,  if  the  subject  is  to  be  argued, 
this  one  definite  impression  given  of  a  properly  prepared  (or  perfect  if 
Mr.  M.  prefers  it)  stereogram.  The  imperfect  stereogram  such,  as  Mr.  M. 
mentions,  where  the  two  pictures  are  identical,  does  not  give  a  stereoscopic 
impression ;  it  approaches  it,  but  that  is  all. 

The  same  laxity  that  I  hold  to  be  present  in  Mr.  Macdougald's  notions 
of  stereoscopic  vision  are  present  when  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  "pseudo- 
Bcopy  "  which  he  omittod  to  mention  in  his  lecture.  He  complains  of  the 
word,  but  I  take  it  to  be  not  a  bad  one,  because  it  is  pretty  self-explanatory 
as  "false  seeing;"  it  is  a  sort  of  seeing  which  is  unnatural,  and  may 
properly  be  called  false.  Mr.  Macdougald  says,  "  Pseudoscopic  vision,  so 
far  as  the  purpose  of  my  paper  is  concerned,  is  stereoscopic ;"  and  without 
asking  how  "  yes  "  may  mean  "  no  "  also,  I  say  that  if  that  is  so,  such  a 
manner  of  teaching  must  sadly  muddle  those  who  are  regarding  Mr.  M. 
as  a  teacher.  He  tells  them  that  they  may  produce  stereoscopic  effect  by 
cross-eyed  vision,  when  the  fact  is  that  they  will  obtain  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  the  false  and  unnatural  impression  which  I  have  called  the 
converse  of  stereoscopicity,  and  which  Mr.  Pringle  objects  to  my  so 
calling. 

Mr.  Pringle  says  he  has  never  said  that  by  shutting  one  eye  and  looking 
at  a  picture  or  photograph  we  get  an  impression  which  approaches  stereo- 
scopicity. I  beg  his  pardon,  I  thought  he  had  done  so  sometime  ago. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  do  get  such  an  impression.  A  picture  or 
a  photograph  is  a  one-eyed  production,  which  is  best  seen  with  one  eye. 
Any  one  may  try  it  on  a  well-painted  picture,  a  photograph,  or,  best  of  all, 
on  a  photograph  thrown  on  the  lantern  screen.  The  difference  is  often 
enormous,  only  inferior,  indeed,  to  the  diffgrenee  between  .a  fiat  photo- 
graph and  the  two  seen  as  one  in  the  stereoscope. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  sentence  quoted  by  Mr.  Macdougald  from  Kirlces' 
Physiology  tlirows  much  light  on  our  subject ;  thank  goodness  I  have  not 
read  that  evidently  learned  work,  but  it  is  quite  time  we  had  a  trustworthy 
manual  on  the  stereoscope  by  some  capable  person  who  would  not  be  led 
away  by  his  theories  as  Brewster  was,  and  who  could  present  his  views  in 
language  which  would  be  more  "  understanded  of  the  people  "  than  it 
would  appear  from  Mr.  Macdougald's  extract  sueli  works  as  Kirkes'  are 
likely  to  be.  An  exhaustive  book  would  settle  such  differences  as  are 
always  cropping  up,  and  would  be  a  blessing  to  many  people,  as  well  as  to 
— Yours,  &c,  ^_^__  Abel  Heywood,  jun. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  the  last  issue  Mr.  Fred.  H.  Evans  raises  certain  points  con- 
nected with  stereoscopic  vision  as  affected  by  the  having  of  dissimilar  eyes, 
and  asks  one  or  two  questions  concerning  his  own  power  of  seeing.  I  can 
make  a  few  remarks  that  may  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Evans,  if  not  to  others, 
because  your  correspondent's  description  of  his  eyes  is  exactly  true  of 
mine,  except  so  far  as  the  power  he  has  over  them.  My  left  eye  needs  a 
concave  lens  of  minus  seven  inches  focus  to  enable  it  to  work  with  the 
other ;  and  my  right  eye,  which  is  distinctly  the  weaker,  has  got  its  sight 
shortened  a  little  during  the  last  few  years,  so  that  now  the  concave 
spectacle  glass  of  the  longest  focal  length  that  I  can  get  improves  its  vision. 

I  never  had  binocular  vision  until  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  wore 
my  first  pair  of  spectacles.  TiU  then  I  had  used  my  eyes  single,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Evans,  but  with  me  this  did  not  cause  headache.  Indeed, 
of  all  the  more  usual  pains  headache  is  probably  the  one  I  have  had  least 
experience  of.  Almost  immediately  after  getting  the  spectacles  I  saw  with 
true  binoculsur  effect,  and  the  increased  brilliancy  of  vision,  and  the  way 
in  which  every  speck  of  soot  and  every  pebble  in  the  road  stood  out  from 
the  ground  it  rested  on,  gave  me  exquisite  pleasure.  The  improvement 
was  80  great  that  it  was  almost  like  an  added  sense.  .  If  my  ex  perience  is 
applicable  to  Mr.  Evans,  I  should  reply  to  one  of  his  questions  that  he 
loses  almost  half  the  pleasure  of  vision  in  seeing  only  as  he  describes.  It 
is  an  enigma  to  me  why  with  spectacles  he  fails  to  see  binocularly. 

Concerning  the  stereoscope.  I  can  use  the  instrument  perfectly  with 
my  spectacles,  or  a  lens  added  to  one  eye  to  make  it  equal  to  the  other. 
The  lens  may  be  used  with  either  eye,  of  course  a  concave  glass  with  the 
left,  or  a  convex  glass  with  the  riglit.  I  can  diverge  the  axes  of  my  eyes 
almoet  sufficiently  to  properly  view  a  stereoscopic  slide  without  an  instru- 
ment. I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  two  eyes  to  be  as  nearly 
equal  as  Mr.  Evans  suggests  for  getting  the  stereoscopic  effect,  the  more 
common  discrepancy  being  probably  amply  compensated  for  by  the  accom- 
modating power.     My  brother-in-law,  who  is  very  shortsiglited,  and  whose 


eyes  are  very  abnormal  in  several  respects,  can  instantly  diverge  their 
axes,  and  quite  easily  view  stereoscopic  slides  without  an  instrument,  and 
has  always  when  buying  sUdes  examined  them  so,  rejecting  those  not 
giving  a  satisfactory  effect. 

As  to  the  stereoscopic  effect,  it  any,  got  by  looking"at  two  similar  pictures 
in  the  stereoscope.  Many  years  ago,  the  late  Mr.  Tisley,  the  well-known 
optician  of  Brompton-road,  at  the  time  when  the  pendulum  apparatus 
for  drawing  curves  was  being  exhibited  as  something  novel,  showed  me 
that  two  similar  curves  viewed  in  the  stereoscope  gave  apparently  a  solid 
figure.  The  appearance  was  solid  to  me  as  well  as  to  him.  He  considered 
that  the  two  curves  of  each  pair  tested  were  alike,  and  we  were  surprised 
at  the  result. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Chapm.vs  Jones. 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir, — Mr.  Macdougald,  in  a  letter  to  me,  considers  I  have  made  a 
personal  remark  in  my  criticisms  on  his  paper.  It  is  obvious  that  I  used 
the  word  "  class  "  in  connexion  with  its  employment  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, and  not  in  a  social  sense,  whei  only  could  it  have  a  personally 
offensive  character,  which  was  as  foreign  to  my  intention  as  it  would  be 
regretted  by  me  it  hasty  writing  lent  colour  to  such  an  interpretation.— 
I  am,  yours,  &c..  Free  Laxce. 

« 

THE  NEW  LI.MELIGHT. 
3'o  the  Editor. 

Sib, — In  last  week's  issue  of  this  Journal  the  Eev.  T.  F.  Hardwich  dis- 
putes the  correctness  of  my  theory  that  carbon  burnt  in  oxygen  produces 
a  higher  temperature  than  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  and  quotes  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  Dalton,  Dulong,  and  Despretz  in  support  of  his  opinion. 

I  admit  that  if  a  given  quantity  of  oxygen,  combining  with  carbon,  pro- 
duces 1  unit  of  heat,  then  bioarburetted  hydrogen  gas  may  give  1-6,  and 
hydrogen  43  units,  also  that  the  more  carbon  is  consumed  in  a  limelight 
flame  the  less  is  the  quantity  of  heat  evolved,  and  consequently  the  more 
carbon  burnt  the  smaller  is  the  area  of  incandescence  on  the  lime.  I  do 
not,  however,  admit  that  oxycarbon  flame  is  less  Iwt  than  the  oxyhydro- 
gen flame. 

The  figures  I  quoted  in  support  of  my  theory  were  taken  from  Bloxam'g 
Chem'stry,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  standard  work.  In  it  the  heat  of  carbon 
burnmg  in  oxygen  is  set  down  at  10'178°  C.  The  temperature  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen flame  was  not  given,  but  suSicient  data  were  offered  to  make 
the  calculation  easy,  and  I  reckoned  it  as  6844°  C. 

An  illustration  will  make  my  meaning  clear.  In  order  to  heat  a  certair* 
quantity  of  water  to  100°  Fahr.  we  may  have  to  burn  four  ounces  of  fuel, 
but  if  we  take  the  same  weight  of  oil  and  heat  it  to  150°  Fahr.  we  should 
only  require  three  ounces  of  fuel.  Hence  the  water  contains  a  greater 
quantity  of  heat  than  the  oil,  but  it  is  not  so  hot.  If  we  were  to  dip  a 
hand  into  the  oil  it  might  be  scalded  ;  but  the  water,  altliough  containing 
more  heat,  would  be  only  comfortably  warm. 

The  oxybenzoline  flame  is  like  the  oil ;  it  contains  less  heat  than  the 
oxyhydrogen  flame,  but  is,  nevertheless,  much  hotter,  and  will  give  a 
brighter  light  on  the  lime.  For  heating  water,  or  melting  an  iron  rod,  the 
oxyhydrogen  flame  would  be  the  best  to  use ;  but  if  an  attempt  were 
made  to  melt  a  minute  refractory  substance — lime,  for  instance — the  oxy- 
benzole  flame  would  doubtless  be  most  effective. 

A  recent  experiment  with  the  oxygasoline  flame,  produced  by  the  aid 
of  a  warm  bath  saturator,  may  be  of  interest : — Up  till  last  week  the 
largest  bore  of  nipple  I  had  tried  with  gasoline  had  been  one-fourteenth  of 
an  inch.  I  then  tried  a  nipple  of  one-twelfth  inch  bore  ;  and,  in  order  to 
secure  a  plentiful  supply  of  hydro-carbon  vapour,  a  candle  was  put 
temporarily  into  the  lamp-box  instead  of  the  fairy-light,  as  the  latter 
source  of  heat,  although  amply  sufficient  for  ordinary  occasions,  was  not 
so  for  this  experiment.  A  rough  block  of  lime,  having  an  approximately- 
flat  surface  of  about  three  inches  square,  was  put  in  front  of  the  nipple. 
A  cylinder  of  Erin's  oxygen  being  connected,  the  gas  was  turned  on  and' 
the  light  adjusted.  During  this  process  tlie  flame  passed  back  two  or  three 
times,  but  did  not  go  further  than  the  mixing  chamber — a  proof  that,  in 
spite  of  the  heavy  drain  on  the  saturator,  the  oxygen  wliich  had  passed 
through  it  was  so  densely  loaded  with  vapour  as  to  be  non-explosive.  I 
did  not  use  a  pumice-tube — the  outcome,  I  believe,  of  the  inventive 
genius  of  Dr.  Broughtou— but  relied  for  safety  from  pops  upon  a  high 
degree  of  saturation.  When  the  light  was  fairly  adjusted  there  was  a 
gentle  boiling  noise,  the  heat  was  great,  and  the  area  of  incandescence 
was  an  oval  about  two  inches  high  and  one  and  a  half  inches  broad. 

Looking  at  the  lime  gave  one  an  impression  similar  to  looking  at  the 
noonday  sun,  or  into  a  white-hot  furnace,  and  the  glare  produced  a  feel- 
ing of  blindness  for  some  minutes  afterwards.  The  light  was  not 
measured,  but  it  was  not  likely  to  have  been  less  than  1000  candles. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  gas  was  turned  off  and  the  lime  examined — it 
presented  an  unusual  appearance.  A  space  about  an  inch  in  diameter  in 
the  centre  of  the  lime  seemed  to  have  been  fused  on  the  surface,  which 
was  hard  and  smooth,  and  crossed  with  a  few  cracks  ;  some  of  the  finer 
cracks  liad  apparently  been  filled  up  by  the  melted  lime. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  with  a  fourteenth  nipple  and  a  piece  of 
lime  from  the  same  block,  but  only  a  slight  glaze  w.n  produced  and  no 
filling  up  of  cracks;  the  lime  seemed  to  pit  more  rapidly  with  this  nipple 
than  with  the  one-twelfth.    Hence  it  appears  that,  to  get  the  full  heat  of 
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the  ozygaaoUna  or  oxybenzoUne  flame,  a  Urge  nipple  and  a  large  lime 
ahoald  beiued. 

I  have  tried  a  one-tweUth  nipple  with  oo%l  g%»,  bat  hare  never  olMerred 
fine  cracks  in  the  lime  to  be  eloaad  by  fasion  when  asing  it  Does  not 
thii  proTe  that  the  oiygaioUne  flame  ii  the  hottest  of  the  two  7 

Ur.  Hardwieh  calls  attention  to  the  dangers  aridng  from  tlie  use  of 
«ylinden  containing  different  gaaea.  It  is  my  oonTiotion  that  the  aae  of 
ooal  gas  will  gradoally  die  oat,  and  the  more  conTenient,  safe,  and 
eeooMnieal  plan  of  using  a  liquid  hydrocarbon  will  be  adopted.  -  Who 
mwld  pay  seven -and-sixpenee  lor  a  twenty-foot  bottle  of  ooal  gas,  weigh- 
ing a  qoarter-hondredweigbt.  wfaaa  he  ooald  buy  at  an  oilshop  two- 
pennyworth  of  benzoline,  and  a  penny  candle  or  night-light ;  pat  them 
into  a  Tcaael  of  the  >ize  and  weight  of  a  ooffee-pot,  and  with  less  trouble 
than  IS  involred  in  lighting  a  paiafBn  lamp,  ha  coold  obtain  a  perfect, 
brilliant,  safe,  and  stMdy  limelight  of,  if  necessary,  1000  candle  power  ? 

I  do  not  know  what  method  Mr.  Hardwieh  will  adopt  in  his  proposed 
attempt  to  borst  my  satorator — U  be  dart  burst  it ;  I  trust  be  will  not 
blow  himself  np  at  the  same  tim*.  However,  I  think  he  is  safe,  provided 
that  he  abstains  from  the  oaa  ol  goapowder  and  nitro-glyeerine. 

Aikeambt-road,  Wt*tim  Mftr-Mmn.  Albkbt  W.  Scon. 


BENZOIiOR  SATURATOBS. 
TotAfblxoB. 

StB.— Having  read  with  moeh  intsnat  Mr.  K.  W.  Scott's  deeeription  of 
haniolins  satorators,  as  applied  to  the  lantern,  I  may  say  that  I  have  had 
bat  and  cold  satorators  in  constant  oae  for  ten  years,  and  snppUed  them 
to  otbats.  Their  naa  insrsiim  tba  light,  laesans  the  eoosamption  of 
tmlinpii.  iovoitM  no  daaaar,  and  th«7  ean  be  applied  to  all  kinds  o( 
lampa.  From  lone  pnetiflal  asyataMa.  my  advioa  to  lanlemisU  is,  give 
them  a  trial.  Bneloead  ara  phetayayba  of  four  different  kinds,  and  all 
give  good  results.  8ho«iId  yon  wnwaldir  a  deeeription  of  an  efBcient  and 
cheap  satnrator  of  interest  to  yoor  iwders,  I  will  be  pleased  to  send  it — 
I  am,  yoar*,  tte.,  A  Axdshox. 

Sti^ld.ttrtet  Smdio,  Portsoy.  N.B, 

[Sand  it.— Ed.]  . 

A  SUBSTITUTE  FOB  SODIUM  SULPHITE. 
To  tkt  Enrroa. 

BtB.— I  wish  to  eaD  yoor  attentioa  to  a  sufastanea  which  I  have  nsed 
■ioea  the  beginning  oC  tbe  year  as  a  substitute  for  sodium  sulphite,  acids. 
de.,  in  tbe  pfeparatioa  ot  Iha  pyro  daveloper,  which  as  a  prMsrvative  of 
tba  stock  solution  t«  moat  aieaUael,  aad  simpliflea  tbe  matter  greatly,  as 
bat  a  saoaU  qoantily  is  raqnirad  l«  aaeompluh  what  is  dseired— I  refer 
to  the  timlpktu  of  mmciUmm  in  floM  form.  Half  a  drachm  ot  this  to 
tba  oaaea  of  rtoM  pyro  will  dafeod  it  from  any  change  of  colour,  the 
eompletad  davaloper,  after  tbe  additfan  ol  earbonala  of  soda  and  potash, 
•Momaa  a  straw  eotour,  and  after  baqoent  use  deepens  to  a  lemon  tone, 
witboat  torbidity.  Some  that  I  have  n«ed  for  a  month  is  of  tbe  latter 
tooa,  and  remains  psrfaetiT  elaar.  A«  far  aa  I  have  bean  able  to  obeerve, 
ia  tba  proiiii  of  dsvaloptaic  it  ia  iaaoeiMHis,  but  men  earsfal  eiperi- 
ant  mav  datcrmiDe  that  it  ia  adTanlngsons  in  other  laapaeu  than  a«  a 
maarvattva.  The  nentivaa  that  I  hftts  made  by  its  nse  are  tbe  best  I 
nave  obtained  this  wmtar.  Aa  ra«ards  detail  and  printing  iiualitiea  I 
aommend  it  to  yon  for  torthar  experiment.— I  am,  your*,  itc 

A.  I '    . ,  ,  formtrlff  of  Sew  York  Cily.) 

IttdbOf't,  PoVt  Co.,  S.C.  ('  <uary  34,  it«90. 

A  0ENBU0U8  GIFT. 
To  tht  BDrroa. 

Sib,— May  I  beg  yoa  will  insert  andoaed  oorraqiondenee  in  your  next 
iaaoa?  The  matter  appears  to  me  ol  sntBeient  interest  to  require  public 
dtsenarion  as  to  what  will  be  tbe  best  way  to  dispose  of  the  gift  in  question. 
I  may  say  that  my  own  tsaling  ia  to  oOer  tbe  snm  as  a  Bebolarship,  to  be 
aompeted  for  by  axaminatioo  "■vtyrt  Iha  students  ot  the  Schools  of 
Photocraphy  at  the  PolvtaehBie,  Sooth  Kensingtoo,  Ae.,  and  that  tbe 
earning  of  soeh  seholsnthip  aboold  earr;  with  it  the  necessity  for  a  year's 
midaaee  and  study  at  one  of  tba  beat  nchooli  of  photography  on  the 
Continent.  I  venture  to  think  this  method  would  tend  to  elevate  tbe 
art  science,  and  place  it  on  a  level  with  other  special  aubjeets  which  are 
•inady  endowed  in  a  similar  manner. — I  am,  yours,  ifce., 

I^/iord,  £.,  March  17,  IWM.  JoBX  Howso». 

ICorr.: 

"  Mr  Db>r  Sia,— Id  looking  ov«r  tb»  i.ro.TithMK-  of  the  Conf-rcnce,  I  «ee 

aaoMrt  the  Ageivis  s  proposal  to  sboUsh  Tr^'l"  .M-<lil<  at  Gxliilntions.     Now 

tbOOp  I  boM  views  on  this  saMeet  oppowd  to  youn,  I  sm  qniU  resily  to 

silai  that  general  twling  is  agabist  me;  and  that  I'ring  do,  it  b  manirmtly 

♦arttel—eitofpbetogmphy  thatmy  "^ < <  i-  put  uide,  snd  Trs<le 

Hsdals  shooM  dii^pear.     llierefart  '  ki  Co.  will  in  ^ltnre 

abslata  ttom  ofllirtag  any  rach  medsln  'if  •ome  little  help  in 

elsMilll  Ibe  way  tor  a  promp*  and  aaay  trttkmeut  m  trie  iinestion,  as  my  finn 
is  «M  af  tba  Bfiadpal  oOsnden.  I  take  this  opportotiit)-  of  reonrdiog  nijr 
sarMat  eonvlitinn.  that,  hmrrvrr  rinr  thr  titn,.  may  be  now  lor  audi  a  aweeping 
fhaiigT.  I.  •.■rvwl  s  goo-l  purpose  by 

stinrah'  ii  unni  work,  which  would 

have  been  fttni  in  nuny  rtt.ff  wiinoni  «ucn  iri'i'icement.     I  clsini.  moreover. 


to  bare  credit  given  us  for  a  real  desire  to  further  the  art  of  photography,  ai 
well  as  our  own  ends,  in  what  we  have  done  in  the  past.  To  prove  that  we 
hare  )>eeo  and  are  to  a  great  extent  disinterested  in  our  motires,  I  am  pleased 
to  inform  yon  that  the  Britannia  Works  Ca  have  generously  plaeed  at  my 
disposal  the  sum  of  lOW.  per  annum  for  three  years,  as  a  scholarship,  to  be 
used  as  may  best  seem  sospted  to  further  the  interests  of  either  the  art  or 
science  side  of  photography,  with  an  expression  of  preference  for  the  science 
side.  To  tbe  Camera  Club,  as  the  leading  spirit  in  all  forward  movements 
in  the  art,  I  desire  to  transfer  this  generous  gift,  and  I  trust  the  Conference 
will  tee  their  way  to  accept  it,  and  that  we  may  conjointly  be  able  to  dispose 
of  it  in  a  fitting  way.  "  Yours  faithfully,  John  Howson. 

<■  BroeienAurst,  I{ford,  March  10th,  1890. 
'•  0.  Uavisos.  aq." 

[CnPT.l 

"  DxaB  Sib, — The  Committee  of  the  Club  discussed  the  subject  of  your  kind 
offer  St  their  last  meeting  on  Thurs<lay  last,  and  requested  me  to  thank  you 
far  yoor  generous  propositioa  At  the  same  time,  it  was  thoiiglit  that  the 
best  way  of  applj-ing  the  gift,  or  rather  the  course  to  adopt,  would  be  to  place 
the  fnnii  entirely  at  tne  disposal  of  a  Committee,  or  Trustees  from,  independently 
of  any  4lie  society,  hut  rather  fh>m  the  Photo.  Soc.  of  Gt.  Britain  and  other 
leading  aocieties  conjointly.  A  repreaentatire  Committee  formed  in  this  way 
would  probably  be  able  to  suggest  a  method  of  applying  such  a  fund  to  ad- 
vantage, either  by  offering  inducement  for  research  and  experiment  in  certain 
direcUona,  or  for  orjginal  work  of  value  in  any  way  bearing  on  tbe  advancement 
of  science  or  art  of  Photography.  ' '  I  am,  Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

■•  Camm  Clib,  Man*  UM,  1890.  "G.  Davison. 

"Jobs  Uowioic,  Esq." 

THE  FADING  OF  SILVER  PRIKTS. 
T'l  tlie  Editob. 
Six, — It  is  very  grati(ying  to  know  that  your  columns  are  to  be  open 
to  the  discussion  of  tius  very  important  sabjeot.      How  many  photo- 

fapbers  are  there  that  have  not  been  troubled  in  this  way?  Not  many 
presnma,  and  yet  what  effort  has  been  mide  to  tackU  the  subject  snd 
remedy  the  evil?  It  is  a  most  important  m  itter  to  professional  photo- 
graphers. I  believe  there  is  nothing  that  prejudices  tbe  public  against 
pbolaar^ibs  more  than  to  saa  their  albums  tilled  with  pictures  that  once 
loolwd  baantiful  bnt  which  are  now  simply  dtricatures  of  their  friends 
thnogh  the  disappeaianoa  of  all  half  tone  and  the  appearance  of  spots. 
I  have  one  aosgeeuoa  to  make.  Your  correspondent  gave  in  full  his  method 
of  working;  M  os  have  the  methods  of  others  troubled  in  a  similar  way, 
and,  more  important  still,  tbe  methods  of  those  not  troubled  with  tlie 
fsding  of  prints,  if  any  are  to  be  found  magnanimous  enough  to  benefit 
their  fellow-competitors. — I  am,  yours,  Ac,  H.  £. 

To  thr  EnrroB. 

Sib, — Referring  to  "  Nonplnssed  "  in  your  last,  I  am  of  opinion  bis 
trouble  ansae  from  the  nature  of  tbe  mounts  he  uses.  His  "  1  forgot  to 
say  I  use  best  quality  German  mounts  "  suggests  that  his  suspicions  are 
not  turned  in  that  direction.  I  myself  at  one  time  used  "  best  quality 
German  mounts,"  but  those  mounts  were  chooolata  and  green  in  colour, 
hanoe  my  trouble.  Again,  "  Nonplussed  "  mounts  his  prints  while  "  still 
damp ; "  let  liim  mount  one  or  two  dry  on  the  same  mounts  as  an  experi- 
ment, and  maybe  he  will  arrive  at  the  root  ol  his  trouble  without  seeking 
further.  I  have  recently  had  considerable  trouble  in  toning,  and  for  a 
time  failed  completely  to  discover  the  cause.  I  ptuchased  a  fresh  brand 
ot  paper,  new  gold,  borax,  iVc,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Lastly,  I  boiled 
my  water  in  a  copper  kettle  instead  of  the  usual  iron  pan,  and  the  source 
of  my  trouble  was  at  last  laid  bare.  Admitting  "Nonplussed's  "  quality 
1^  oolour  ol  mounts  to  be  beyond  suspicion,  his  grievance  cannot  but  be 
.  ]si<t  aad  ha  would  do  well  to  examine  his  unlikely  and  hitherto  unsus- 
pected working  oteiuils.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  J.  Huon  Obeenwoou. 

Brigbouu,  March  15,  1890.     

To  the  EorroB. 

SiB( — In  reply  to  "  Nonplnssed :  "  If  this  writer  will  select  a  few  fairly 
dense  negatives,  make  prints  from  them,  Ux  in  liy|Xi  not  stronger  than 
thiaa  ounoea  to  twenty  of  water  for  tun  minutes,  wash  fairly  for  two  hours 
only,  then  mount  and  dry  off  qnickly,  1  will  ensure  him  against  such 
rapid  fading  as  he  complains  of.  But  these  factors  must  be  taken  into 
consideration ;  he  must  nut  nse  ready  sensitised  paper,  ho  must  not  try 
to  obtain  brown  tones,  and  be  must  use  Bristol  mounts.  From  thin 
negatives,  the  prints  wUl  fade  from  too  much  soddening  and  soaking  in 
water,  an  incipient  decomposition  is  started  that  will  soon  tell,  and  the 
ose  of  tbe  pads  is  an  element  of  danger.  No  sugar  is  required  in  properly 
made  starch,  so  that  had  better  be  omitted.  In  short,  use  freshly  mads 
paper,  tone  amply,  and  tlx  and  wash  no  more  than  are  absolutely 
necessary,  then  dry  promptly.  Use  no  gas  in  printing  room,  or  as 
little  as  possible ;  never  use  it  for  drying  paper. — I  am,  yours,  &a., 

Kingilon,  S.  tV.  J.  D.  CoopxB. 
• 

Thr  PHomoBAPaio  Clcb. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  March  26, 
Monthly  Lantern  Night ;  April  2,  Standard  Solutivtu,  and  the  Jixpnnirm  of 
Pluiti^raphic  Ftmnuue. 

NoiiTU  Middlesex  r  On  Monday  next,  March  24,  Mr. 

Smith  will  give  a  leit  '  y,  and  illustr«tu  it  by  uieaus  o 

the  optical  lanteru.     \ _..-_i 
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i5icf)ange  Column. 


"^»*  ^0  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column : 
hut  none  will  he  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
whospedfy  their  requirements  as  "  anything  itse/ul"  will  therefore  under  stand 
tJu  reason  oj  their  non-appearance. 

■Wanted,  studio  accessories  in  excliang'e  for  books  by  Professor  Tyudall.— Address, 

J.  B.,  4,  Carlton- terrace,  Harrow-road. 
"Wanted  to  exchanp'e,  two  exterior  backprrounds  for  two'others,  exterior  or  interior. — 

Address,  A.  C,  18,  Belvidere-street,  Mansfield,  Notts. 
Will  exchanee  eifrht  volumes  English  Mechanic,  from  18&4,  for  wide^ugle  lens.— 

Address,  E.  J.  Lester,  6,  Jackson-avenue,  Ilkeston. 
Wanted,  "Facile"   or  other  good  quarter-plate  detective  camera;    will  exchnnpe 

whole-plate  camera  with  landscape  lens  and  three  double  slides. — Address,  Day, 

Photog-rapher,  Monmonth. 
.  Lusograph  apparatus  for  exchansre ;  wanted,  whole-plate  appnratns  or  accessories. 

Also  sevfral  backgrounds  in  exchange  for  others.    Send  photographs.— Address, 

Stirling  Coyne,  l*hotogi-apher,  Leicester. 


atiBtocTB  to  OTorreapontienta. 


'Photographs  Registered:^ 

T.  N.  Langton,  Sheffield.— Phofoji-aph  of  the  late  Br.  M.  A,  Olley. 
F.  Hlg^ns,  Chard.— Photograph  of  old  print  of  Lord  Nelson. 


J.  W.  B.— Tlie  afldress  is  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 

Old  RKADEn. — Refer  to  the  Almanac  for  the  formula. 

P.  P.  P. — The  same  process,  but  worked  under  different  names. 

Sulphite. — Not   having  used  this  developer,   we  therefore  cannot  say  for 

whose  plates  it  is  well  adapted. 
Disappointed.— To  make  your  balustrade  more  natural,  paint  it  the  colour 

you  desire,  then  dust  it  over  wtth  coarse  sand. 
W.  C.  A. — We  hope  to  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject  shortly — as  soon 

as  we  have  completed  the  necessary  e.\-periments. 
H.  W.  B. — If  a  mi.xture  of  ammonia  and  alcohol  does  not  remove  the  varnish 

from  the  engraving  better  take  it  to  a  picture  rfstorer. 

D.  THOitisoN. — The  spots  are  accidental,  and  are  not  a  regular  feature  in  such 

films.    Communicate  with  the  maker.s,  and  refer  to  your  correspondence  with 

us. 
A.  C.  B.—Photographing  the  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  is  allowed,  but 

permission  from  the  Trustees  must  first  be  obtained.    Except  in  .special  cases 

the  pictures  have  to  be  copied  as  they  hang. 
ViGiLAN.s.— 1.  The  details  of  the  process  are  kept  as  a-  trade  secret.     From 

what  has  been  published  we  should  say  a  transferotvpe  film  would  be  best. 

2.  Copper  or  zinc  would  be  the  best  metal.   3.  The  collotype  process.    4.  We 

hope  so. 

Begin-ner.— Of  the  prints  sent,  C  and  E  are  the  best.  The  former  is  really  a 
very  fair  picture.  All  the  others  suffer  badly  from  under-e.\-posure  and  over- 
development. The  lens  is  not  a  very  good  one,  but  with  a  smaller  stop  the 
marginal  definition  may  be  much  improved. 

Abelard  asks  :  "Will  you  give  me  the  quantity  of  recrystallised  nitrate  of 
silver  requisite  to  make  up  a  two-gallon  strong  negative  bath  for  photo-litho- 
giaphic  purposes  r'— In  reply:  We  do  not  possess  so  much  recrystallised 
nitrate,  and  if  we  did  we  should  jffefer  keeping  it. 

Hector. — 1.  We  do  not  know  to  what  magazines  you  refer— probably  the  cuts 

In  are  wood  engravings.  Better  send  us  an  example.  2,  Photo-zincography  will 
yield  the  best  result,  but  the  prints  must  be  worked  separately,  not  with 
type.  Line  etching  is  also  well  adapted  for  line  work,  and  the  blocks  can  be 
printed  with  the  type. 

Yorks.— In  this  case  the  cause  of  the  spots  is  due  to  bronze  powder.  So  long 
as  this  is  used  on  photographic  mounts  so  long  will  there  be  a  danger — and 
a  very  great  one,  too — of  spotty  pictures.  If  the  price  of  real  gold  printing 
is  objected  to,  then  ordinary  ink  should  be  employed.  At  the  best,  bronze 
printing  is  but  tawdry  and  vulgar. 

G.  H.  A. — Supposing  the  bar  of  the  buniisher  has  a  good  polish,  the  failure 
arises  from  insutticient  pressure  or  not  enough  heat.  Make  the  bar  consider- 
ably hotter  than  the  hand  can  conveniently  bear,  and  then  put  on  sufficient 
pressure  to  give  the  desired  glaze.  The  prints  may  require  passing  through 
the  machine  several  times  to  obtain  this. 

J.  T.  Barber. — Your  erperiments  are  very  interesting  indeed,  and  show  how 
highly  electrical  is  celluloid  under  certain  conditions,  and  the  effect  it  may 
liave  on  the  bromide  of  silver.  Your  plan  of  dealing  with  the  films  in  a 
damp  cellar  is  good,  as  it  avoids  the  difficulties.  Thauk^  for  the  communica- 
tion, which  we  shall  retain  for  the  present. 

'  6.  M.  J.  B. — In  using  the  magnesium  ribbon  continuously  some  means  must 
be  adopted  for  carrying  off  or  condensing  the  smoke.  By  either  of  the 
methods  referred  to  even  illumination  may  be  obtained.  When  the  con- 
denser is  used  the  exposure  will  be  much  shortened,  and  if  the  light  be  in 
the  proper  place  the  illumination  will  be  perfect. 

•  Old  Hand  and  S.  J.  complain  that  their  experience,  in  the  lack  of  permanance 
in  prints  upon  which  every  care  is  bestowed  in  their  production,  quite  coin- 
cides with  that  of  a  correspondent  who  wrote  last  week.  S.  J.  says  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  prints  he  has  issued  during  the  last  three  yeai-s  show 
strong  signs  of  fading.  Some,  he  says,  begin  to  go  in  five  or  six  months, 
notwithstanding  that  the  fixing  and  washing  are  always  done  by  a  thoroughly 
tnistwortliy  old  employs.  Both  correspondents  are,  of  course,  anxious  for  a 
.  remedy. 


S.  E.  says :  "  I  use  the  acetate  bath  for  toning.  After  having  used  it  a  few 
times  I  find  it  has  gone  bad.  Will  you  lie  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  must 
be  put  in  to  keep  it !" — The  bath  will  not  go  bad  unless  it  gets  contaminated 
with  something  that  brings  about  a  precipitation  of  the  gold.  When  this  is 
tlie  case  the  best  thing  is  to  make  up  a  fresh  solution. 

F.  B.  G. — The  exposure  mentioned  is  out  of  all  reason,  unless  the  negative  be 
extremely  dense  and  the  light  exceedingly  feeble.  We  strongly  susiiect  you 
are  not  using  the  lantern  properly.  No  ground  glass  should  be  necessary  if 
the  condenser  is  rightly  placed  with  regard  to  the  light  ami  the  objective. 
A  portrait  lens  would  be  quicker  than  that  you  are  employing. 

John  Spence. — Almost  all  the  print  washers  answer  the  purpose  well.  But 
we  rather  doubt  if,  with  any  of  them,  prints  equal  to  five  sheets  of  paper  will 
be  (automatically)  properly  washed  in  the  space  of  two  hours.  Better  send 
to  the  different  makers  for  prospectuses,  and  then  select  the  machine  that 
seems  best  suited  to  your  requirements.  Tlie  one  mentioned  in  your  letter 
is  good. 

JAN.^We  think  not.  Try  the  experiment  yourself  with  the  mirror  pointed  to 
a  clear,  blue,  cloudless  sky,  and  afterwards  with  a  refiector  made  of  white 
cardboard.  When  the  sky  is  white  then  the  mirror  answers  perfectly,  as  it 
reflects  the  white  clouds.  Of  course  there  are  white  reflectors  and  white 
reflectors.  Possibly  in  your  previous  experiment  the  reflector  was  not  a 
good  white. 

E.  R.  G.  vrr'ites  :  "  Can  yon  suggest  any  way  of  removing  the  hood  of  a  lens 
that  has  become  fast  to  the  front  combination  ?  I  have  tried  soaking  with 
sweet  oil,  thinking  that  would  loosen  tlie  screw,  but  it  does  not  help  it."— - 
Having  ascertained  tliat  the  lens  is  not  burnished  into  the  hood,  as  some  are, 
warm  gently  and  apply  paraffin  oil.  Allow  to  soak  for  a  short  time,  then 
try  to  unscrew. 

C.  GiLKER,  replying  to  "Nonplussed,"  -writes:  "Too  long  washing  will  fade 
prints  quite  as  quickly  as  insufficient  washing,  or  insufficient  toning  will 
cause  it.  I  have  prints  five  years  oM,  toned  and  fixed  in  the  manner  you 
describe,  quite  brilliant,  no  signs  of  fading,  yet  only  received  five  minutes' 
washing  under  a  tap.  Again,  it  may  arise  from  bad  albumen  in  paper  or 
dust  between  print  and  mount." 

F.  A.  B.  writes  asking  if  competition  is  as  keen  in  Australia  as  it  is  in 
England,  and  whether  a  young  man  who  is  a  good  photographer  would 
stand  a  better  chance  of  obtaining  employment  there  than  here  ? — From 
what  we  have  heard,  competition  in  some  parts  of  Australia  is  very  keen, 
while  the  work  is  quite  equal  to  any  produced  at  home.  Perhaps  some  of 
our  readers  who  have  resided  in  the  colonies  will  give  the  benefit  of  their 
experience. 

A.  Rked  sends  us  some  flash-light  pictures  of  a  group  of  choristers  in  a  large 
room.  He  asks  the  cause  of  some  heins  fogged  while  others  are  clear,  seeing 
that  the  whole  of  the  negatives  were  exposed  within  a  space  of  ten  minutes, 
and  developed  under  precisely  the  same  conditions.  The  cause  is  not  far  to 
seek.  The  clearest  pictures  were  those  first  taken,  before  the  room  got  charged 
with  smoke  from  the  burning  magnesium.  As  this  occurred  it  became  the 
same  as  working  through  a  more  or  less  thick  fog.  From  the  examples  sent 
it  is  not  difficult  to  pick  out  the  picture  which  was  taken  first. 

W.  M.  says  :  "I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  will  kindly  inform  me  in 
your  next  issue,  if  possible,  how  cold,  grey  tones  are  obtained,  similar  to 
those  exhibited  last  year  at  the  Crystal  Palace  by  Mr.  Lavender,  of  Bromley 
— is  it  owing  to  negative,  or  to  toning  bath  used  ?  Do  you  thiuk  platinum 
forms  the  basis  ?  Is  it  possible  to  tone  with  platinum  '!" — The  prints  in 
question  were  made  by  the  jilatinotype  process.  -  Cold  tones  are  also  obtained 
on  bromide  paper.  Silver  prints  can  be  toned  with  platinum.  See  Mr. 
Lyonel  Clark's  article  on  the  subject,  wliich  appeared  in  our  columns  a  short 
time  back. 

Ground  Glass  writes  :  "  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  kindly  help 
me  out  of  a  difficulty  I  am  in.  I  have  been  trying  to  enlarge  on  bromide 
paper  by  means  of  a  paraffin  lamp  as  sketched,  but  I  cannot  get  the  negative 
evenly  lighted,  the  ceutre  being  well  lit,  but  getting  gradually  dark  towards 
tlie  edges.  1  do  not  want  to  use  condensers  if  I  can  do  without." — Even 
illumination  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  conden.ser  except  liy  a  special 
reflector  or  the  intervention,  between  tlie  light  and  the  negative,  of  two  or 
three  pieces  of  ground  glass.  These  should  be  placed  a  little  distance — say, 
half  an  inch  or  more — apart.  By  this  means  tolerably  even  lighting  can  be 
secured.     We  have  in  type  an  article  relative  to  this. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties'  Photographic  Associa- 
tion.— Relative  to  this,  Mr.  Edgar  G.  Lee  says :  "Since  ^vriting  you  last  we 
have  had  a  great  number  of  applications  for  sjiace,  although  exhibitors  have  till 
April  1  for  sending  in  the  above.  Some  of  the  leading  American  photographers 
have  promised  to  send  pictures  to  our  exliiliition.  Three  concerts,  several 
lectures,  and  lantern  demonstrations  have  been  arranged,  and  others  are  in 
progress.  The  catalogue  will  be  illustrated  by  a  number  of  reproductions  of 
exhibitors'  pictures  by  one  of  the  best  processes.  Local  photographers  will  be 
well  represented,  and  nearly  all  the  screens  have  been  let" 
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RAPID  EXPOSURES. 
Ah  the  actuon  for  outdoor  photognphv  nuj  now  be  wiid  to  be 
oocninenciag,  it  may  not  lie  out  of  place  to  sajr  sumcthing  about 
the  UHc  an<l  abiinc  of  tlie  KM»lled  "  instantaaeoiui  abutter." 
Durin;;  the  paat  yi-ar  or  two  there  appear*  tn  be  quite  a  "craze" 
amongst  a  ccrtaia  rlaM  of  amateurs  for  the  quickc*t  ithutter 
attainable,  without  anj  coniudamtioo  whatever  a*  to  whether 
the  HcnuitiTeaewt  of  the  iitatoi  in  oac  would  n*«|iond  to  the 
rapidity  of  the  exponurc.  One  of  the  moat  frequent  iiucatioiu 
})ut  by  aiimteuni  is,  Wboac  is  the  qnickest  nhuttcr  t  Again,  if 
one  pica  t'>  purchase  one,  the  Teodor  inrarinbly  iteta  it  at  its 
^uickent,  :u<  ii  proof  of  its  efficienoy,  as  if  rapidity  alone  were 
the  ncuie  of  (icrfcction.  If  one  might  judge  from  that  most 
practical  of  all  points — demand  and  supply — extreme  rapidity 
with  many  is  the  chief  dcxideratnm  in  an  e\|Ni«iug  apjiaratUM, 
and  that  rcgardleas  of  all  other  oonaidcntion*. 

In  this  article  it  is  not  our  purpnoc  U>  dis^'uxs  which  is  the 
best  form  of  shutter,  where  it  should  be  fit ti>d— whether  before, 
Iiehind,  ttr  in  the  centre  of  the  lens — or  whether  it  should  open 
from  the  top,  bottom,  or  middle.  Our  remarks  will  Itc  directed 
to  its  use,  whatever  may  be  it«  fonn,  dr  general  work. 

Wo  have  on  former  ocoaaions  pointed  out  that  for  conveying 
the  idea  of  actual  motion  a  too  rapid  exputure  mar  defeat  the 
object  in  view.  The  term  inatantaneous,  as  npplie<i  to  ex- 
poaiires,  is,  of  coune,  a  misnomer,  however  rapid  it  may  be, 
for  some  time  must  nercssarily  be  involve<l  in  the  operation. 
But  t>  the  point.  Ijet  ua  imagine  a  photografili  of  a  train 
going  at  full  speed,  Uken  faroadaide  on,  to  nipi<lly  that  the 
spokes  of  the  driving  wheels  arc  shown  iihiiq>ly  defined.  What 
woald  be  tlte  effect  conveyed  to  the  mind  I  Why,  simply  that 
the  train  was  stantliuK  [>erfectly  still,  as  if  waiting  for  a  signikl. 
However,  this  is  not  the  subject  we  intend  to  deal  with  here. 
Our  object  is  to  protest  against  the  exceedingly  brief  exposures 
that  arc  so  fr«iuently  given,  when  much  longer  ones  might !« 
made,  and,  in  ever)-  way,  much  better  rcaulu  seciuwl.  In 
doing  this  we  do  not  gainsay  the  fact  that  at  times  the  utmost 
raiiidity  is  imperative,  as,  for  example,  when  tjikiog  a  flying 
shot  from  the  window  of  a  railway  carriage  while  it  is  at  full 
speed,  or  in  takinj:  a  vcuscl  from  the  deck  of  another  going  in 
the  reveme  direction,  or  similar  work.  But  for  general  purposes 
we  unhesitatingly  say  that,  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten,  of 
"  imttontAtieoiM "  expoenrea,  a  much  longer  time  might  have 
been  given  without  sacrificing  sharpness  through  movement, 
ami  a  far  hotter  negative  obtained. 

This  important  quention  should  be  kept  in  view  when  making 
shutter  exi>osurc«.  Is  the  object  to  |ierfonn  a  scientific  feat  or 
to  take  a  goixl  photograph  1  If  it  be  the  former,  then  by  all 
means  let  the  apparatus  be  set  at  its  greatest  possible  8i>eed ; 


if  the  latter,  let  it  be  so  timed  as  to  give  a  fairly  full  exposure 
for  the  plate  employed.  This,  for  the  general  nm  of  subjects, 
can,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  well  afTorded,  withoiit  sacrificing 
sharpness ;  indeed,  the  longer  exposure  may  actually  prove 
advantageous  in  securing  the  apparently  sharpest  i)icture. 
Take,  forexarai>le,  two  pictures,  the  one  a  mere  black-and-white 
silhouette,  of  the  character  so  frequently  met  with  in  amateurs' 
rapid  work,  and  another  which  we  will  assume  to  be  fully  ox- 
po«ed.  Tlie  Utter  will  appear,  by  reason  of  the  extra  detail,  by 
far  the  simrper  of  the  two,  although  it  has  receivetl  the  longest 
ex|ioeure  and  therefore,  presumably,  should  show  the  greatest 
amount  of  movement. 

Some  shutters  are  said  to  work  in  the  two-hundredth  part  of 
a  second,  or  less.  Now,  supposing  they  were  capable  of  working 
at  this  speed — which,  by  the  way,  most  of  them  arc  not — would 
any  advantage  accrue  from  their  use  at  this  ajteed  for  general 
l)ur]>o«e8  J  We  unhesitatingly  answ  er  in  the  negative.  With 
many  subjects  no  greater  movement  would  be  <Ietected  with  an 
expoHurc  of,  say,  the  twentieth  |>art  of  a  second  or  longer,  than 
with  f>ne  of  the  htmdredth  of  a  second  or  less,  while  in  the 
former  case  the  plate  would,  of  course,  receive  five  times  the 
ex|K)sure ;  this  in  most  instances  would  make  all  tlic  difTcrenoe 
between  a  black-and-white  negative  devoid  of  detail  and  a  fully 
timed  one. 

The  moHt  common  fault  with  instantaneous  work  is  not  a 
visible  movement,  but  undrr-ex|)Osure,  which  renders  them 
worthless  in  a  pictorial  sense.  If  a  negative  be  fully  ox|)08cd, 
even  if  a  slight  movement  is  jKirceptible,  it  will  be  a  far  better 
picture  than  one  with  intensely  black  shadows  devoid  of  all 
•  li'tjiil,  such  as  results  frtjm  considerable  under-exjxjsure.  A 
_ht  trace  of  blurring  in  the  moving  objects  would,  in  a 
sense,  lie  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise,  as  indicating  life 
which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  railway  train  cited  above,  is  not 
always  consistent  with  the  utmost  sharpness. 

It  must  not  lie  understood  that  wc  for  a  moment  decry  rapid 
exposures.  This  wo  do  not,  except  when  it  unnecessarily  leads 
to  indifferent  photography.  Extreme  rapidity  in  a  shutter  is  a 
jiower  ot  command,  but  it  is  one  that  should  always  be  cm- 
ployed  with  judgment,  liearing  in  mind  that  the  object  to  be 
attained  is  a  satisfactory  picture. 


THE  A(TIOX  OF  LIGHT  ON  SILVER  CHLORIDE. 
.Since  the  appearance  of  Professor  Hitchcock's  letter  last  week 
we  have  had  the  opfwrtunity  of  carefully  reperusing  his 
original  article  and  our  previous  remarks  thereon,  and  in  the 
new  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  by  Mr.  Hitchcock's  objec- 
tion to  our  criticism,  and  our  own  reinvestigation  of  his  cxperi- 
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ments,  wo  are  compelled  to  say  that  we  more  than  adhere  to 
what  we  have  already  said  regarding  the  misdirection  of  his  line 
of  research. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  has  charged  us  with  criticising  him  unjustly, 
and  witli  making  tlie  serious  and  unpardonable  charge  that  he 
has  proved  or  disproved  nothing.  He  further  claims  the  right 
to  object  to  criticism  that  "has  no  more  solid  basis  than 
opinion."  After  all,  what  is  the  basis  of  all  criticism  if  not 
opinion?  However,  the  facts  are  these.  Mr.  Hitchcock  em- 
barks in  a  series  of  experiments,  to  which  he  attaches  con- 
siderable importance,  as  having  established  facts  not  hitherto 
known ;  and  we,  in  our  undoubted  right,  point  out  in  what 
respects  we  consider  those  experiments  to  fail  in  their  attempt. 
Mr.  Hitchcock  thereupon  with  some  asperity  calls  us  to  book, 
and  challenges  >is  to  make  good  our  ciise.  This  we  hope  to  do 
in  a  more  complete  manner  than  perhaps  our  challenger  antici- 
pated. 

In  his  letter  last  week  Mr.  Hitchcock  says  "  I  did  not  under- 
take to  make  my  results  agree  with  any  theory,"  and  IJames  us 
for  introducing  "  pet  theories  "  of  our  own.  But  referring  back 
to  his  original  article,  we  find  he  makes  special  allusion  to  the 
"  conclusion  "  of  Hodgkinson  as  to  the  formation  of  an  oxy- 
chloride — a  conclusion,  by  the  way,  very  many  yeai-s  older 
than  Hodgkinson's — and  in  summing  up  the  results  of  his 
experiments  last  week,  he  claims  to  have  ])roved  the  non- 
formation  of  any  oxychloride.  It  would  have  been  a  truly 
miraculous  occuirence  if  any  such  had  been  formed  under  his 
conditions.  > 

Tlie  passing  allusion  to  Hodgkinson  and  oxychloride,  and  to 
the  improbability  of  the  hypothesis,  misled  us  into  supposing 
that  the  object  of  the  experiments  was  to  either  establish  or 
"  smash  "  that  hypothesis.  Having  this  idea  in  view,  we  were 
guilty  of  a  piece  of  carelessness  which  caused  us  to  overlook 
one  of  the,  if  not  the  most  essential  of  the  conditions  under 
which  Professor  Hitchcock's  experiments  were  made,  and  one 
which  places  him  in  the  position  of  attemjjting  to  prove  one 
thing  by  doing  something  altogether  different.  Of  this,  how- 
evei',  more  anon. 

Referring  to  the  great  discrepancies  in  the  results  of  previous 
investigators,  and  taking  the  two  instances  mentioned  in  the 
original  article.  Von  Bibra  and  Newberry,  we  imagine  the 
veriest 'tyro  amongst  photo-chemists,  as  distinguished  from 
pure  chemists,  would  have  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
wide  variance  of  results.  For  Mr.  Hitchcock's  benefit  wc  may 
be  excused  making  a  brief  explanation.  Von  Bibra  exposed 
moist  chloride  of  silver  in  mass  to  sunlight  for  several  weeks 
with  only  occasional  stin-ing,  to  expose  fresh  surfaces.  Result, 
no  loss  of  weight  from  evolution  of  chlorine,  for  the  pretty 
plain  reason  that  the  latter  recombined  almost  as  rapidly  as  it 
was  disengaged.  Under  such  circumstances,  only  the  tliinnest 
possible  sm-face  layer  of  the  chloride  is  acted  on  by  light,  and 
though  the  chlorine  may  be  dissociated,  it  requires  special  means 
to  remove  it  and  prevent  its  recombination. 

Newberry  adopted  such  special  means  by  suspending  silver 
chloride  in  water  through  which  a  current  of  air  was  passed. 
In  this  manner,  as  the  chlorine  became  dissociated,  it  was  par- 
tially, at  least,  removed,  and  so,  naturally,  a  loss  of  weight  was 
recorded.  The  want  of  close  agreement  in  the  results  of  dif- 
ferent experiments  can  only  be  set  down  to  uncertainty  as  to 
the  amoimt  of  work  done. 

These  two  chemists,  it  will  be  noted,  dealt  with  pure  chloride 
of  silver  in  the  presence  of  moisture,  and,  as  has  been  shown 
produced  different  results,  owing  to  vai-ying  modes  of  treatment. 


Mr.  Hitchcock  now  claims  to  have  settled  the  question,  and  to- 
have  g(jt  "  more  definite  results  than  any  hitherto  given."  But 
we  are  comj)elled  to  say  it,  though  we  do  so  in  all  humility,  after 
the  lesson  tliat  has  been  alreadj-  read  to  us,  his  experiments  and 
results  have  no  earthly  connexion  with  anytliing  that  either 
Von  Bibra  or  Newberry  liave  done. 

Professor  Hitchcock's  work  has  undoubtedly  been  carried  out 
in  a  thoroughly  careful  and  systematic  manner.  Of  that  we- 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  from  his  own  descrijjtion  of  his- 
arrangements,  even  to  the  passing  of  a  current  of  hydrogen 
through  the  apparatus  in  order  that  the  chloride  during  expo- 
sure might  be  completely  isolated  from  all  atmospheric  or 
oxidising  influences.  It  was  this  detail  that  we  were  careless- 
enough  to  overlook  in  tiio  original  description,  though  perhaps- 
we  may  plead  "  extenuating  circumstances,"  for  how  could  it  be 
possible  to  prove  or  disprove  the  oxychloride  theory  when  every 
trace  of  oxygen  was  religiously  kejjt  apart  from  the  chloride  ?' 
Had  the  results  shown  the  presence  of  an  oxychloride  we  should, 
under  the  circumstances,  have  had  very  just  reason  to  doubt  the- 
elementary  character  of  some  of  the  elements. 

Mr.  Hitchcock's  care  in  thus  eliminating  all  chance  of  extra- 
neous oxidation  was  praiseworthy,  and  leads  us  the  more  to 
wonder  at  his  selection  of  a  current  of  hydrogen  for  the  purpose. 
Nitrogen  would  have  been  better,  or  if  he  wished  to  give  the 
oxychloride  a  chance,  a  current  of  diy  air.  In  selecting  hydrogen 
we  can  only  assume  that  he  did  so  in  ignorance  or  forgetfulncss 
that  it  is  itself  a  ])owerful  reducer  of  silver  chloride,  and  the- 
wonder  is  that  this  has  not  previously  been  pointed  out  to  him. 
AVho  with  the  merest  smattering  of  chemical  knowledge  is  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  if  hydrogen  and  chlorine  be  mixed  in 
equivalent  proportions  in  a  glass  vessel  in  the  dark  they  form 
but  a  mechanical  mixture,  but  if  brought  into  sunshine  they 
almost  instantly  combine  with  explosive  violence,  forming  hydro- 
chloric acid  1  Similarly,  a  cuiTent  of  hydrogen  passing  over 
chloride  of  silver  in  sunshine  would  rob  it  of  its  chlorine,  the 
combination  in  this  case  being  more  gradual  and  regular  in  its 
character,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas  so  formed,  carried  on. 
by  the  current,  is  "trapped,"  and  reconverted  into  chloride  of 
silver  when  it  reaches  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

What  will  Professor  Hitchcock  now  say  with  regard  to  his 
claim  of  having  got  more  definite  results  than  previous  experi- 
mentalists, notably  Von  Bibra  and  Newberry?  His  experi-- 
ments  bear  as  much  relationship  to  theirs  as  does  the  production 
of  an  albumenised  paper  print  to  the  development  of  a  gelatine 
negntive.  While  they  were  investigating  the  direct  reducing 
action  of  light— -and  Professor  Hitchcock  no  doubt  thought  he 
was  doing  so — he  was  really  working  a  drvc/opim/  process,  the- 
results  of  which  could  never  for  a  moment  be  in  doubt. 

The  constitution  of  the  darkened  chloride  of  silver  after 
exposure  to  light  is  undoubtedly  a  question  that  requires 
settlement,  and  is  surrounded  by  such  innumerable  difficulties 
that  it  has  puzzled  a  vast  host  of  able  investigators.  But  the 
result  of  acting  upon  silver  chloride  with  a  powerful  reducing 
agent  is  an  entirely  different  matter,  and  any  youth  who  has 
passed  the  photographic  classes  at  our  Polytechnic  schools 
would  have  easily  predicted  the  result  of  the  experiments  in 
question. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  this  explanation  it  is  scarcely 
needful  or  possible  to  further  answer  Mr.  Hitchcock's  letter 
and  challenge.  As  we  stated  in  our  short  "append  "  last  week,, 
we  were  under  the  impression  that  he  started  with  the  object 
of  deciding  between  the  subchloride  and  oxychloride  theories, 
but  that  intention  he  has  disavowed,  satisfying  himself  with 
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proving  loaa  of  weight  when  chloride  of  silver  is  reduced  to 
metal.  We  may,  however,  withdraw  our  expression  of  opinion 
that  "  the  task  is  far  too  delicate  to  be  approached  in  this 
?  numner,"  for  that  referred  to  ex{)eriments  such  as  Von  Bibra's 
and  Newberry's,  or  rather  to  those  with  similar  objects.  Mr. 
Hitchcock's  experiment,  however,  consisting  in  the  reduction 
of  a  weighed  quantity  of  silver  chloride  and  the  collection  and 
estimation  of  the  liberated  chlorine,  is  one  of  the  simplest  of 
chemical  exercises,  and  could  be  aooarat«Iy  performed  "  within 
the  limits  of  experimental  error  "  by  a  comparative  novice. 

If  Mr.  Hitchcock  will  repeat  his  cx{*«.ritiicutti  with  the  same 
■care,  nsing  a  current  of  nitrog«n,  or  even  of  air,  in  |ilace  of 
hydro)^  and  moist  silver  chloride,  he  may  be  able  to  produce 
some  valuable  remdta ;  but  he  must  not  expect  to  effect  single- 
handed  what  has  baffled  hundreds  during  half  a  century. 


Amomo  the  various  photofrapliers  who  on  Friday  Isst  listened  to  the 
tetuvs  oa  WmUm  Korwmf,  ^ven  by  Mr.  E.  Howard  Jaqnes,  Viee- 
Prcrident  of  the  Wrnrfngham  Photcfrsphic  Society,  at  the  Crrstal 
'Pslaee,  sad  studied  the  imwsroiis  ftas  lantern  projections  on  a  thirty- 
foot  screen  by  which  the  lectorv  was  illnstrated,  we  imagine  there 
wen  few.  Indeed,  who  did  not  cherish  a  slight  tomp^tm  of  envy  of  the 
man  who  could  select  his  itinerary  with  soch  effect,  photograph  tb<> 
leading  fcatwes  tt  the  Norwegian  Qords  and  movntains  so  weU,  and 
U  the  tales  eoaneeted  with  each  in  such  pleasant  styb*.  That 
•  irm^j,  when— so  to  speak— opened  oat  to  tiM  photogrspher,  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  hamiast  huntiag  gfovds  to  those  of  Oreat 
ftilain  we  have  besn  of  opuoa  ctw  san  issiHm  Mark  Oate's  racy 
Jadt  mmd  I  in  Ifontajf,  snd  this  opinion  has  bssa  intwisillwl  by  the 
etsmination  of  over  one  hmidnd  il  Mr.  Jaqns^s  dagnlaily  tiMotiful 
lantara  slides.    Of  this  latter  we  may  have  oeeaiiaa  to  speak  sgain 


H'  unm  of  early  rxsaplea  of  eeramie  photography  by  Lafoa  dv 
imeraac  and  F.  Joubert,  b  the  fosssssion  of  the  Photographic  Club, 
nod  wUch,  fma  their  historical  ss  well  as  their  intrinaic  merit,  ar>- 
highly  iatSTCStiag,  have  hosB  aaost  admirably  moanu-d  in  an  album 
devised  and  eoMtneted  by  the  oaiasBt  bookbinder  Mr.  Zaehnadorf. 
This,  which  fotms  ooe  of  the  ehoiesst  spsdoMM  of  the  art  ever  pr»- 
diMMd,  has  been  ptMented  by  Mr.  Zaehasdorf  to  Ihe.dnb,  of  which 
he  is  a  member.  It  will  be  weU  if  othsr  societies  and  dubs,  ss  well 
ss  private  individuals  who  posssss  artistie  or  historical  works  of  a 
past  mcb,  woald  eoOate  and  frwssrrs  them  for  rsferraes,  sad  oeca- 
sionalfy  briqg  th«B  under  the  nqftiee  of  the  photogrspiiers  of  the 
prsseot  day,  who  would  thai  realise  tSe  tact  that  thers  wen  men  of 
might  in  the  former  time*. 


.Vmojto  tho  very  huge  aambcr  of  formnla  for*  rrtoudiioff  mediums 
that  an  tu  be  foaad  acsttend  in  the  |iag«-a  of  rariotu  periodicals, 
then  s»  few  which  do  not  contain  ss  <me  ingndirnt  s  certain  quan- 
tity of  "  VVnioe  Urptntine,'  from  whieh  we  may  conclude  that  a 
ORtaia  definite  sffeel  is  exp<!Cted  to  be  prodoced  by  iu  aid.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  various  aamphw  of  this  mbttiitfr  which  we  have 
seen  have  been  purely  artificial  fabrications,  evidently  made  by  the 
eolation  of  common  r-«in  in  comaewkl  turpentine.  The  advantage 
«f  bnying  thb  kind  of  material  at  penoe  prr  ouno>-,  when  the  same 
•flsatmald  be  had  by  diMolving  a  piaoh  of  powdered  rssin  in  the 
■ixtan,  weds  ao  explaining. 


As,  h<meTer,  It  is  uaeiess  to  point  out  the  pn-vak-nce  of  a  sophistica- 
tion withoot  dsserfbing  s  method  of  detection,  we  msy  abstract  from 
a  foreiga  joonal  a  mode  of  readily  deteiminin);  whether  the  true  or 
an  aihillWi|«l  article  b  under  examination.  A  smsll  quantity  of 
ordiaarr  •— — 'ine  treated  with  stioag  ammoniA  gradually  mixes  to 
'""•  "  ■  I"  V'enice  turpentine  the  li<iiiid  remains  clear.     If  a 

. glass  fuu  m  um^  to  stiT  op  the  mixtontks  VeoioB  toTpentine  gradually 


slightly  turbid;  ordinary  turpentine,  on  the  other  hand,  dissolves 
readily  and  forms  a  milky  Uquid,  which,  aft«r  a  short  time,  sets  to  a 
jelly,  especially  when  five  parts  of  ammonia  are  added  to  one  of 
turpentine.  Venics  torpentine  containing  fifty  per  cent,  of  ordinary 
turpentine  is  readily  disseminated  through  ammonia;  the  mixture 
seu  after  five  minutes,  snd  when  placed  in  boiling  water  becomes 
clear.  With  thirty  per  cent,  it  behaves  the  same,  clearing  in  ten 
mmutwL  With  tweirty  per  cent  the  mixture  readily  becomes  milky, 
and  does  not  set,  bat  becomes  desr  in  the  water  bath.  IJelow  twenty 
per  cent,  the  sddition  csn  only  be  discovered  by  comparing  the  sus- 
pected with  a  genuine  sample. 


coluuilcss,  opaqsM 


whikt  the  liquid  is  only 


Thb  differences  in  the  ookur  of  the  lifrht  emitted  bv  various  phos- 
phonseent  sulphides  have  been  supposed  to  be  caused  by  diflferences 
in  physical  structun  consequent  upon  different  methods  of  prepara- 
tion, the  well-known  Balmain's  paint,  and  also  the  luminous  tablet  of 
the  Wameike  sensitometer  being  examples  of  these  luminous  sub- 
stances; but  sccording  to  Messrs.  V.  Klatt  and  P.  Lenard,  the  true 
explanation  is  different  tram  this.  They  state  that  the  difference  is  a 
chemical  one,  as  they  have  found  that  the  substance,  when  chemically 
pan,  exhibiu  prsctically  no  phosphorescence  at  all.  There  must,  for 
the  effect  to  be  produced,  he  present  traces  of  sulphide  of  copper, 
bismuth,  msngsnese,  or  some  foorth  metal  not  yet  identified.  The 
intansiiy  of  the  phosphoresosnee  increases  with  the  smount  of  sulphide 
proseot  up  to  a  certain  point ;  but  when  a  maximum  is  reached  any 
further  ad<fitiaa  causes  a  decrease,  and  ultimately  extinction. 


Maist  different  modes  of  dateeting  the  halogens  have  of  Uto  yean 
been  discnvervd,  and  our  rsaden  have  been  kest  m  erannit  with 
them ;  but  perhaps  the  most  novel  mode  of  distinguishing  between 
the  rhkirides  and  bromide*  and  iodides  of  the  alkahes  vet  disooverad 
hss  recently  besn  pobHshsd.  If  a  little  of  a  solution  containing  a 
ehferide  or  bromide  is  evaponted  to  dryness,  snd  one  or  two  drops  of 
concentrated  salphoric  acid  containing  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution 
is  added,  a  yaOow  eoiowaUon  is  indicative  of  the  presence  of  a 
chloride,  whereas  bromidss  caoss  a  d»ep  violet,  both  colours  being 
discharged  upon  the  addition  of  water.  If  an  iodide  be  experimented 
with,  the  mixtnn  becomes  black,  and  upon  water  being  added  a  white 
pnecipitate  ia  produced.  Various  other  metals  used  instead  of  copper 
give  results  similar  in  kind,  but  nf  varying  coloun. 


Cau.t-iA)iD  has  made  for  itself  a  firm  position  in  photographic 
tedinics,  from  which  it  is  not  likely  to  he  expelled;  but  a  patent 
for  a  new  kind  of  artificial  ivory  has  been  obtained,  and  the  product 
may  possibly  be  found  osaful  as  a  basis  for  positive  impressions,  as  it 
is  said  to  t^  a  very  strong  rssembhmce  to  the  real  ivory.  The 
■— tMJpiai  made  by  mixing  granulated  or  pulverised  ivory  (a  wsste 
VMBfmr*Siity  parts;  isinglass,  twenty  parts;  French  chalk,  five 
parts ;  walor,  forty  parts ;  gin,  two  parts  ;  cotton  wool,  two  parts — 
according  to  weight.  The  sabstances  an  mixed,  heated  in  a  water 
bath  St  boiling  point,  mechanically  stirred  for  about  ten  hours,  kneaded, 
and  rolled. 

Wb  are  of  opinion  that  sufficient  attention  is  not  given  to  the  pro- 
duction of  positives  upon  siirfaci-N  such  as  those  resembling  ivory. 
Mr.  Burgess's  Ebnmeum  process  msny  years  ago  gave  vary  beautiful 
results,  but  entailed  the  trouble,  mess,  and  risk  of  backing  a  collodion 
picture  with  a  gelatinous  paste  snd  then  stripping.  Nowadays,  with 
carbon  printing  or  bromide  films,  the  matter  is  reduced  to  the 
simplest  proportioot.  We  cannot  but  think  that  success  would 
attend  an  eamcit  attampt  to  introduce  these  ivory  prints. 


Tiix  substitute  for  sulphite  of  soda  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Gilder  last 
week  certainly  present*  itself  in  a  more  convenient  form  tlian  most  of 
the  other  sulphites,  but  it  can  scarcely  offer  any  further  recommenda- 
tion. The  bisul|ihite  of  ammonia  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  in 
solution  retains  its  preservative  action  longer  than  the  neutral  sulphites, 
while  it  seems  to  be  milder  in  its  action  than  the  bisulphites  of  potash 
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or  soda.  It  may  thus  be  conveniently  kept  in  sohition  to  be  added 
88  required  in  making;  up  extempore  developers,  though  for  general 
purposes  in  making  up  a  quantity  of  stock  pyro  solution  it  seems  quite 
as  easy  to  dissolve  the  requisite  quantity  of  sodium  sulphite.  The 
neutral  ammonium  sulphite  is  useless  for  the  purpose,  owing  to  its 
low  denree  of  solubility.  It  is  formed  by  passing  the  moist  vapours 
of  ammonia  and  sulphurous  acid  into  alcohol,  when  they  combine  and 
separate  in  crystalline  form.  If  sulphurous  anhydride  be  passed  into 
liquid  ammonia  until  the  smell  of  the  latter  disappears  and  alcohol  he 
then  added,  a  crystalhne  substance  is  obtained  possessing  alkahne 
properties,  and  having  the  composition  NH^SSOj  +  NIlj  +  li  atoms 
water. 

Refkbbing  to  the  new  "  contretype  "  method  of  reproducing  negatives 
mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  a  correspondent  writes  to  remind  us  of  the 
well-known  plan  for  toning  or  intensifying  carbon  prints  or  trans- 
parencies by  staining  the  carbon  image  with  various  solutions — 
nitrate  of  silver  followed  by  pyro,  or  an  iron  salt  similarly  followed 
by  tannin  or  gallic  acid,  for  instance.  If,  he  argues,  this  be  possible, 
as  it  undoubtedly  is,  it  does  not  promise  well  for  the  purity  of  the 
shadows  of  the  "  contretype  "  reproductions  of  negatives.  We  can 
only  suppose  that  a  good  deal  depends  upon  the  colouring  solution 
employed,  as  well  as  upon  the  precise  condition  of  the  insolated  gela- 
tine film.  The  toning  or  intensifying  methods  referred  to  were  apt  to 
be  somewhat  erratic  in  their  results,  succeeding  well  at  times,  and 
failing  altogether  at  others  for  similar  reasons. 


It  is  refreshing  to  find  in  these  thoroughly  "  gelatine  "  days  an  "  old 
stager  "  bold  enough  to  recommend  and  to  demonstrate  the  merits  of 
an  almost  forgotten,  or,  to  a  very  large  section  of  modern  photographers, 
entirely  unknown  process,  such  as  Hamiaford's  old-time  collodio-albu- 
men  process.  But  enthusiasts  in  lantern  matters  might  do  much 
worse  than  follow  Mr.  Falconer's  advice,  and  revert  to  one  or  other  of 
the  old  processes  in  which  albumen  played  a  part,  for  undoubtedly 
therein  lies  the  highest  quality  of  result.  The  little  extra  trouble  in- 
volyod  in  preparing  one's  own  plates  would  be  amply  repaid. 


Apbopos  of  lantern  slides,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  competi- 
tion in  connexion  therewith  at  the  London  and  ftovincial  Association 
the  other  evening,  the  first  honours  went  to  coUodio-bromide,  the 
second  to  gelatine  plates  by  the  firm  who  have  adopted  as  their  watch- 
word in  connexion  with  lantern  plates,  "Collodio-bromide  superseded." 
It  is  perhaps  possible  that  the  "  personal  equation  "  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  certainly  we  all  know  that  Mr.  Wellington  is  facile 
princeps  in  all  that  relates  to  the  production  of  slides. 


As  one  outcome  of  the  discussion  that  is  proceeding  on  matters  stereo- 
scopic, Mr.  Chapman  Jones's  reference  to  the  effect  of  soUdity  obtained 
by  combining  in  the  stereoscope  two  apparently  identical  tracings  of 
pendulum  curves  is  not  without  interest.  If  the  curves  were 
absolutely  identical  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  relief  or  solidity; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  there  would  be 
sufficient  deviations  in  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  absolute 
accuracy  to  render  them  dissimilar  "  pictures."  This  being  so,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  believe  there  would  be  an  appearance  of  reUef,  though 
not  truly  stereoscopic.  Every  one  who  has  used  a  stereoscope  must 
have  noticed  that  a  spot  or  marking  on  one  half  only  of  the  picture 
appears  as  if  floating  between  the  eye  and  the  view,  so  little  is  required 
to  convey  the  idea  of  quasi  solidity. 


But  some  few  years  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  carefully  examining  Mr. 
W.  J.  Wilson's  ingenious  machine  by  which  he  imitates  the  beautiful 
curves  and  tracings  first  produced  by  means  of  thi;  double  pendulum. 
Mr.  Wilson  showed  us  a  large  number  of  duplicate  tracings  mounted 
8tereo8copicaIly,and  which  undoubtedly  showed  true  stereoscopic  relief; 
but  in  these  cases  the  result  was  not  obtained  by  accidental  variations 
in  the  tracings,  but  by  special  arrangement.  One  series  of  curves 
having  been  traced,  the  machine  was  placed  out  of  gear,  and  the 
positions  of  the  two  gets  of  wheels  slightly  altered,  and  a  second 
series  traced,  starting  actually  from  a  different  point.    The  tracings 


produced  by  this  machine  are  absolutely  identical  if  repented  without 
altering  the  gearing,  and  two  such  placed  in  the  stereoscope  show  no- 
stereoscopic  belief.  But  some  of  the  instances  in  our  possession  of 
the  properly  prepared  stereoscopic  curves  are  really  marvellous  in  th& 
effect  of  solidity  they  give. 

♦ 

MINIATURE  LANTERNS. 
The  keynote  struck  by  Mr.  A.  Pringle  in  his  description  of  and 
remarks  upon  the  optical  lantern  before  the  Camera  Club  was  the- 
advisability  of  making  lantern  bodies  small  so  as  to  be  easily 
carried.  There  is  no  doubt  a  use  for  a  miniature  or  portable  lantern 
the  same  as  there  is  for  a  small  size  or  detective  camera,  but  for  many 
reasons  it  can  only  serve  some  of  the  purposes  of  the  orthodox  lanterny 
and  will  be  an  auxiliary  to  the  lanternist's  apparatus.  It  cannot  sup- 
plant a  biunial  or  triple  lantern,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  a  single 
lantern  of  such  proportions  as  shall  secure  the  most  stability  and 
accuracy  of  adjustment,  both  for  the  optical  part  and  for  the  illuminant.. 
In  the  hands  of  a  careful  operator  (who  will  take  care  the  light  does 
not  flare)  the  body  in  which  tj  screen  the  limelight  may  be  quite 
small,  in  fact,  if  only  dealing  with  one  system  of  lenses,  six  inches 
deep  and  four  inches  from  back  to  front  would  be  sufficient  to  serve 
the  purpose ;  but  the  moment  a  variety  of  lenses  are  to  be  used,  or 
projection  experiments  conducted  with  the  idea  of  illustrating  the 
phenomena" of  light,  some  latitude  must  be  allowed  for.  This  could 
be  managed  by  making  the  body  like  the  old-fashioned  (wooden  body)i 
wet  plate  cameras  with  the  extension,  but  if  the  whole  of  the  front, 
including  stage  and  lens  (objective)  support,  are  to  reverse,  the  body 
may  just  as  well  be  long  enough  to  receive  the  same,  for  after  all, 
portability  can  only  be  considered  as  far  as  the  apparatus  is  in  its- 
entirety. 

As  a  o/ie-focus  lantern  something  quite  small  may  be  designed,  for 
it  is  quite  possible  to  work  the  limelight  successfully  in  an  ordinary 
bicycle  lamp,  as  I  have  done  for  army  signalling  purposes,  using  ai 
three-inch  bull's-eye  for  concentrating  the  rays. 

For  lantern  purposes  the  small  lantern  Mr.  I'ringle  had  constructed 
was  exceedingly  compact,  and  the  part  forming  the  base  ingeniously 
utilised  for  protecting  the  condenser,  &c.,  when  packed  up.  It  seemed, 
however,  only  to  be  suitable  for  one-focus  objective  (without  increasing 
the  size),  and  this,  although  useful  in  a  private  room  or  club  for 
moderate  size  pictures,  the  operator  would  have  no  choice  of  position 
when  placing  his  apparatus  in  a  hall  or  large  building.  I  take  it  that 
when  an  amateur  gets  a  nice  set  of  sUdes  and  writes  or  works  up  a 
descriptive  reading  to  give  with  it,  there  are  not  many  steps  between 
a  private  or  club  meeting  and  one  "  to  assist  iu  raising  some  funds  " 
for  a  charitable  or  other  object,  and  then  comes  in  the  large  disc  and 
the  necessity  for  studying  the  convenience  of  the  audience. 

With  the  lantern,  as  with  the  table  micros  cojie,  a  great  deal  of 
practical  work  can  be  done  by  a  simple  instrument,  but  as  mechanical 
adjustments  facilitate  working  in  both  instances,  it.  is  not  long  after 
learning  the  rudiments  of  the  apparatus  before  some  improvements 
are  desired,  either  for  the  adjustment  of  the  jet  or  the  lenses,  and 
then  any  cramped  dimension  will  assert  itself. 

I  had  occa.sion  to  design  for  a  gentleman  going  to  South  Africa  a 
very  portable  first-class  biunial,  suitable  for  exhibiting  in  all  sized 
rooms,  and  gave  him  a  three-draw  telescopic  fronted  lantern  in  brass, 
with  stages  of  same  material,  and  mounted  the  whole  with  the  con- 
densers on  a  supplemental  front  fastened  to  the  ordinary  front  of  body 
by  four  milled-head  screws  and  sockets.  This  was  perfectlj'  successful 
as  a  lantern  in  every  way,  but  was  not  of  course  lighter  tlxan  an 
ordinary  biunial,  but  was  very  readily  carried  about  the  country  on 
pack  mules,  for  the  whole  was  contained  in  the  size  of  the  wooden 
lantern  body,  it  being  only  necessary  after  use  to  unscrew  the  four 
screws  and  reoerse  the  front  in  its  entirety,  the  jets  packing  on  pifls 
at  the  side  of  the  front  when  inside  the  lantern.  Tiie  lenses  were  of 
the  interchanging  single  achromatic  order,  and  represented  equivalent 
focus  lenses  of  six,  ten,  and  twelve  inches,  or  thereabouts.  This 
lantern  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  and  was  very  roughly  handled, 
but  stood  the  severe  strain  well. 

The  American  makers  of  lanterns  have  for  some  time  past  given 
attention  to  miniature  lanterns,  and  in  some  instances  utilised  the 
camera  bellows  for  focussing.    Mr.  Milligan,  the  successor  of  Messrs. 
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McAllUter  k  Co.,  has  bMNH^ht  out  a  laiiUm  in  which  the  box  forma 
the  support  for  tiw  *taff«  and  front,  and  the  whole  Inntero  pack8  away 
into  «  box  tight  and  a  half  inebea  km(C  by  »>x  inches  wide  and  six  and 
•  h*]f  deep,  and  is  stated  to  weifrb  eight  pound».  The  disadvantages 
(if  it  win  be  oooadeied  w)  is  tbe  building  up  of  ilie  lantern  after  un- 
packii^,  wbereaa  the  "  nreniUe  front "  plan  makes  a  simple  matter 
of  eonvertiiig  tbe  lantern  as  a  workioK  iastroment  into  a  travelling 
on»". 

Itiunials  and  triple  lanterns  hare  been  made  in  saMll  aiaaa  and  of 
light  aMtarial  that  pack  into  boxat  much  about  tbe  same  rise  as  the 
uhl  fMhinand  singie  oil  lantern  as  regards  area,  but  not  so  bulky.  In 
fact,  I  know  of  a  triple  lantern  made  of  tin,  and  in  which  tbe  dissolving 
arrai^eoent  and  connecting  pipes  am  all  secured  to  tbe  mtiiU  of  body, 
the  whole  apparatos  measuring  only  twenty  and  a  half  ioehes  hi^ 
by  seven  and  a  half  wide,  and  eighteen  and  a  half  inches  from  btKk  to 
front,  including  the  rack  work  of  objectives.  This  lantern,  with  three 
and  a  half  inch  condenews,  while  being  a  practical  apparatus  for 
ptojeeting  good  pietnree  of  a  satirfaGtory  nature  for  large  or  small 
^«JLf«M  ^th  int-daaa  iUuBinatio«,kaa  little  or  no  appearance  to 
eoMBead  it,  and  woold  certainly  not  impnss  an  audience  with  the 
importanes  of  the  apparatut.  If,  however,  it  is  made  with  mahogany 
body  and  btMS  front,  the  sixe  must  be  afigfatly  increased,  and  abboogh 
a  portebte  "  Bridgman  Triple  "  can  be  got  intii  a  body  of  only  nineteen 
and  a  half  inohaa  high,  when  using  foiif>«wfa  condensers  it  is  better 
to  tutve  it  a  few  indiM  higher,  so  as  to  get  the  improved  rolling  curtain 
amngMaenU  and  centring  an<l  registering  facilities  fi>r  discs. 

Then  ia  no  qucetioo  thst  the  puUw  an  pleased  with  pictorial  effect 
and  Untem  eatertainm^ito  each  as  given  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Jlalden,  Mr. 
Snaielle,  and  Mr.  Dysop,and  these  an  we  of  the  awet  soeeearfnl  given 
pnifeeaioaaUy,  becauae  photography  is  used  as  a  baaia  wbaiwer  poaHbIa 
in  tbe  prodoctioo  of  "pair* 'of  slides  and  effsets.  Tbosa  who  have  seen 
the  "  Eiffel "  Tower,  for  instance,  projected  oo  the  screen  as  a  plain 
photograph  and  also  as  an  "eftset,"  Snt  by  day,  ihen  night,  and  after- 
wards with  all  tbe  glow  lamps  illnmlnating  the  entire  structure,  will 
bear  me  oat  that  when  properly  produced  and  carefully  registered, 
photographic  and  other  dissulvi^g  views  will  always  have  a  prominent 
placx  in  die  Untem  workl,and  the  nearw  tiie  representations  approach 
wliat  I*  seen  in  nature  the  mora  eflsetiva  they  beoome.  The  things 
that  have  hHlped  to  make  the  lantern  so  much  more  popular  daring 
the  last  tew  yean  are  to  my  mind  :  — 

1.  Tbe  simplifieatioo  of  photognphie  work  by  the  introdoctioo  of 
dry  platee. 

•2.  The  improveownts  in  apparatus,  by  means  of   which  perfect 
msnipiiUtion  and  "registration  '  can  be  secured. 

■'t.  The  compressed  gas  system  being  all  that  can  be  deaired  since 
IWard's  Maall  automatic  nfulaton  have  been  invented. 

On  the  but  matter  I  ahoold  Bka  to  waphaaiae  the  advisabiEty  of 
keoping  strictly  to  those  Ighia  that  have  proved  tbemselvee  "  safe  and 
•  lien  required  for  paUie  exhibitions,  and  not  wander  after 
it  an  troublesome  and  risky,  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged, 
witiiout  any  material  advantage  fur  the  ngnlar  run  of  entertainments. 
Uy  this  I  mean  that  oxygen  and  bydrqgao,each  compressed  in  separate 
rylinden,  and  delivend  by  autooutic  ngolktOTS,  give  a  light  equal  to 
any  reqainaeata  up  to  thirty  feet  ia  diameter,  and  can  be  need  with 
the  utmost  comfort  and  safety.    Only  last  week  a  gentleman  who  had 
not  touched  the  Qmalight  for  many  yean,  and  who  nmembered  tbe 
parepbemalia  of  ga*  bags,  boards,  and  weights,  had  a  pair  of  cylinden 
and  regulaton  for  the  limefight  in  a  shadow  pantomime,  and  was  so 
deBghted  with  its  oonvenianee  and  woiking  that  be  couU  not  refrain 
from  expressing  his  favoonble  opinioo  of  it  almost  in  ecstasy,  the 
"  luxury  '  being  so  apparent  to  him.    If  lantemists  would  do  aD  they 
can  to  make  tbi«  method  of  produciog  the  limelight  known  to  their 
friends  desirous  of  taking  up  the  lantern  as  tbe  brtl,  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  doing  good  to  tbe  cause,  for  considerable  uncertainty  at  pre- 
sent prevails  in  some  quarten  with  so  many  forms  of  "  saturatore  *  on 
the  market  as  to  which  to  take  op.    For  experimental  work,  or  where 
hydrogen  canmt  be  obtained  either  from  tbe  main  or  compressed  in 
cylinders,  ti(>>  etlter  and  benxoline  satunton  are  useful ;  but  anywhere 
in  the  Unit/-d  Kingdom,  I  say  nabesiutingly,  send  for  a  pair  of 
cylinden  and  regulatore,  and  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  only  tlie  best 
bat  the  cheapest.    After  tbe  first  outlay,  which  is  about  the  same  as 


really  less,  for  there  is  practically  no  wear  and  tear,  and  supposing 
both  gases  are  used  oondensed,  the  cost  of  an  entertainment  of  two 
hours'  duration  could  not  be  more  than  four  shillings  for  both  gases, 
and  only  two  shillings  if  the  hydrogen  is  used  from  the  main. 

On  the  differences  of  pressure  and  safety  generally  in  usini;  various 
limelights  I  will  write  about  next  time.  Q.  ii.  Bakkr. 


THE  CAMERA  CLUB  CONFEKE.NCE. 
This,  the  third  .Vnnual  Conference  of  tbe  Camera  Club  took  place  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  last  week  in  the  theatre  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  was  numerously  attended  by  members   and  friends.     Captain 
.Vbney,  President  of  the  Club,  occupied  the  chair  on  both  days.     In 
his  opening  preeidentisl  address  be  xaid  be  and  many  others  present 
well  remembered  the  time  when  photogrsphy  was  fettered  by  ditR- 
cultiee,  whea  amateun  were  reckoned  by  tens  instead  of  tbousanda, 
when  the  feat  of  producing  an  artistic  photograph  was  something  to 
be  proud  of,  and  when  only  very  few  studied  photography  in  its 
scientific  aspects.    Tliis  was  now  all  changed.     He  then  instituted  a 
comparison  between  physiological  physics  and  photography ;  the  same 
theory  applied  to  the  sentitive  retina  as  to  the  sensitive  plate.     lie 
concluded  by  alluding  to  an  alleged  discovery  in  Ciermany  of  a  means  of 
taking  photographs  in  natural  coIoum,  and  gave  hiH  reasons  for  believing 
that  such  could  never  be  effected  in  a  way  that  would  be  practicable. 
Mr.  A.  M.  Koaei  then  read  his  paper  on  TMr  Art  of  Drawiny  and 
PJk->tos/rapHy.    Pnvioaa  to  the  advent  of  photography,  tbe  academical 
art  student  had  to  spend  three-fourths  of  his  time  in  learning  drawing, 
the  remaining  fourth  only  was  devoted  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
painting,  and  as  nine-tenths  of  tbe  students  were  the  sons  of  artisans 
or  countrymen,  scarcely  one  in  a  hundred  was  able  to  devote  bis  time 
to  the  requisite  study  and  resist  the  necessity  foi^settling  down  to  the 
mora  mechanical  ponoits  of  Efe.  But  by  the  peifbction  to  which  photo- 
graphy has  attained,  the  long  and  tedious  yean  of  an  art  education 
have  been  eo  miaimiied  that  a  youth  with  artistic  proclivities  could 
now  aocompliah  in  so  many  months  what  would  formerly  have  taken  as 
many  yean  to  learn.    After  citing  an  instance  of  the  progress  of  two 
hoyt — one  at  them  a  man  student  of  the  schools,  with  no  special  npti- 
tade  for  or  pereeptioa  of  art ;  the  other  a  boy  in  poor  circumstances, 
who  is  a  hoase-deoorator's  apprentice,  but  imbued  with  a  love  of  art 

ha  II Hill— III  hie  befief  that  drawing,  which  is  the  only  teachable 

part  of  art,  is  sinking  with  tbe  rising  of  photography,  and  that  tbo 
time  is  near  when  a  youth  having  artistk)  instincts  can,  in  a  few 
months  of  mechanical  instruction^be  his  own  teacher,  and  photography 
will  be  his  academy. 

In  course  of  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyers  paper  on  Limitationi  in  the 
Trmtwtent  of  Subjeett  Ay  Fonu,  a  photogrnjihic  lens,  he  said,  can  only 
be  made  theoretically  perfect  when  employed  in  depicting  objects  on 
one  plane,  a*  practically  in  micro-photography  and  stelUr  photography. 
When  the  pUnee  are  different  and  tbe  corresponding  points  in  the 
tauMVf|<e  in  co&seqoenoe  formed  on  sensibly  different  planes,  then  is 
iKlfuplMUiilsliiili  by  receiving  them  on  one  plane  neither  truthful  nor 
exact.  Simple  enough  in  theory,  the  construction  of  a  lens  to  effect 
this  is  a  practical  impossibility.  Tbe  artistic  photographer,  who  has 
only  an  inanimate  and  unthinking  machine  with  which  to  dejnct 
nature,  must  look  for  such  phases  of  nature  as  will  give  that  machine 
tbe  greatest  opportunity  of  utilising  its  limited  powers,  hence  his 
transcript  of  nature  will  be  poaseseed  of  an  individuality  arising  from 
his  subduing  or  emphasising,  according  to  his  own  taste,  and  will  thus 
impreee  othen  with  the  same  feelings  as  actuated  himself. 

Tbe  various  other  communications  spedfled  in  the  programine  pub- 
lished last  week  folbwed  in  order,  snd  we  hope  in  our  next  to  com- 
mence the  publication  m  extento,  both  of  those  given  above  in  sy nopwa 
and  of  the  othen. 
The  annual  dinner  took  place  on  Friday  evening,  and  was  very 

numerously  attended. 

♦- 


PRINTING  BY  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 
Now   that  electric  lighting  is  making  such  immense  strides  in  our 
midst,  it  is  more  than  pioboble  I  bat  at  an  early  date  all  first-class 

„ _^,  .. photographers  will  have  cmnexion  mad-  wit  i  iL'e  raaini  with  the 

bogs,  boMds7oxygeiwaaking  appMatusVand  saturaton,  the  cost  U  I  primary  idsa  of  improving  the  artistic  a  r  nge  .e::t8of  their  fcmiaes, 
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«nd  taking  portraits  at  night  or  on  dnll,  foggy  dayi,  luch  days  as 
we  have  almost  forgotten  in  the  long  run  of  bvilliant  and  warm 
■weather  we  have  been  enioying  lately.  This  being  lo,  it  may  be  well 
to  point  out  one  more  way  of  making  use  of  this  latest  addition  to 
the  photographer's  ways  and  means  of  being  independent  of  the  evar- 
Tarying  solar  rays. 

I  refer  to  silver  printing  by  the  arc  light.  Although  there  ar» 
many  ways  of  making  most  effective  and  artistic  prints  of  portrait* 
by  artificial  light,  yet  ordinary  albumenised  silver  paper  continuM 
to  hold  its  own,  hut  I  venture  to  predict  that  when  the  better  claia 
of  customers  has  become  familiar  with  the  bromid*,  platinotype,  and 
otker  soft  unglazed  papers,  that  the  leading  photographers  will  hare 
one  of  their  greatest  difficulties  in  supplying  their  clientele  promptly 
and  in  a  buiiness-like  manner  done  away  with.  However,  we  must 
consider  matters  as  they  now  stand,  and  as  the  glazed  prints  are 
in  favour  we  must  make  the  best  of  our  opportunities  and  avail 
ourselves  of  every  method  which  is  likely  to  help  in  getting  work 
rapidly  executed  and  delivered  in  such  a  manner  as  to  do  away  with 
the  complaint  one  so  constantly  hears  about  this  time  of  the  year  of, 
"  I  wonder  token  my  portraits  are  coming ;  I  am  sure  Mr.  So-and-io 
might  have  finished  them  before."  And  I  would  beg  photographers 
to  consider  how  many  moments  of  rapture  they  lose  to  those  two 
lovers  who  called  (to  be  "  taken ")  a  fortnight  a^o  by  not  sending 
off  the  prints  as  promptly  as  possible. 

An  arc  lamp  properly  constructed  will  throw  a  light  little  inter- 
cepted by  the  support  for  the  lower  carbon  holder.  The  lamp  known 
in  the  market  as  the  "  Diamond  "  arc  lamp  is  a  convenient  form,  and 
requires  little  or  no  modification  in  being  adapted  to  this  purpose. 

It  is  plain  that  we  must  make  the  utmost  use  of  the  light  to  ha 
economical,  so  the  supports  must  be  as  small  as  possible,  and  the  light 
must  be  naked,  i.e.,  no  globe  used  to  diffuse  the  light,  for  an  ordinary 
frosted  or  thin  opal  globe  absorbs  fiftj'  per  cent,  of  the  light.  Using 
the  light  naked,  we  find  that  there  are  parts  of  the  rays  that  are 
mora  intense  than  others,  so  the  distribution  of  the  printing  frames 
must  be  such  that  we  get  an  evenly  illuminated  surface. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Editor  will  find  room  for  this  roughjengraving,  what 
I  have  to  say  will  be  much  reduced  in  quantity,  and  I  thLuk  that  the 
arrangements  will  be  made  plainer  to  most  readers,  for  I  am  a  great 
believer  in  ocular  demonstration. 

In  the  lamp  mentioned  above,  a  large  carbon  is  used  [in  the  upper 
holder,  and  a  smaller  one  in  the  lower,  so  we  get  the  rays  distributed 
approximately  in  this  manner : — 


•  A- 


£L-' 


""----.a 


\c 
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A  represents  the  arc  ;  BAC  is  the  angle  inoludingjthe  most  intense 
portion  of  the  rays ;  in  CAB  and  BAE  the  light  is  not  so  bright,  and 
falls  off  rapidly  as  tlie  rays  diverge,  so  between  B  and  0  we  must 
expect  to  get  the  greater  part  of  the  work  done. 

As  I  am  speaking  of  the  use  of  this  light  more  particularly  for 
portrait  printing,  and  as  portrait  negatives  are  almost  invariably 
varnished,  I  must  point  out  that  with  an  arc  of  the  power  I  shall 
specify  shortly  it  is  not  safe  to  place  the  negatives  nearer  to  the  light 
than  about  eighteen  inches,  on  account  of  the  heat  emitted,  but  if 
unvarnished  negatives  are  used  they  may  be  placed  as  near  as  twelve 
inches  without  harm. 

An  arc  lamp  requires  between  fifty  and  sixty  volts  pressure,  and  the 
figures  I  am  about  to  give  were  obtained  with  a  lamp  taking  seven 
amperes.  I  dare  say  that  these  terms  are  as  Hebrew  to  the  majority 
of  photographers,  but  if  they  wish  to  use  the  light  they  must  become 
accustomed  to  them,  and  the  best  way  to  do  so  is  to  have  a  little 
practice  in  their  use,  which  practice  is  only  to  be  had  by  at  once 


laying  on  the  supply;   at  le.ast,  so  the  suppliers  of  the  electricity 
would  suggest. 

In  the  light  included  in  the  angle  BAC  a  good  portrait  negative 
should  take  about  one  hour  to  print  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  inches 
from  the  light,  and  a  landscape  negative,  in  which  the  contrasts  are 
greater,  will  take  about  forty  minutes  at  twelve  inches.  These  times 
are  for  good  negatives,  not  fogged  or  unduly  yellow  ones,  which 
would,  of  course,  take  much  longer. 

There  should  be  so  little  difference  in  the  density  of  studio  nega- 
tives that,  knowing  the  time  one  takes  to  print,  the  times  of  all  the 
rest  are  known,  and  thus,  if  a  number  of  negatives  are  put  to  print  at 
the  same  time,  notlung  is  simpler  than  to  get  every  print  of  the  same 
depth,  and  all  in  the  batch  are  ready  to  change  at  once.  As  the  light 
does  not  var}',  every  copy  from  the  same  negative,  if  only  exposed  for 
a  definite  time,  is  of  the  same  depth ;  so  we  see  here  is  another 
advantage  gained  by  the  use  of  this  light  for  printing. 

In  the  upper  and  lower  parts,  EAR  and  CAD,  the  light  is  less 
uniform,  and  unless  small  negatives  are  used  it  is  best  to  incline  the 
printing  frames  so  as  to  compensate  for  the  falling  off  of  the  light, 
but  I  do  not  recommend  doing  so.  I  think  it  will  be_  found  best  not 
to  utilise  these  parts,  as  the  rays  should  strike  the  picture  perpen- 
dicularly to  obtain  the  best  results.  In  about  the  middle  of  EAB 
a  negative  takes  twice  as  long  printing  as  in  BAC. 

In  printing  with  this  light  it  is  well  to  use  frames  consisting  only 
of  a  backhand  side  clips,  as  in  Durnford's  patent  frames,  and  then  the 
space  occupied  is  only  that  required  by  the  negative  itself.  At 
eighteen  inches,  taking  in  a  small  portion  of  the  outer  spaces,  which 
may  be  done  without  noticeable  results  if  the.  upper  and  lower  frames 
are  inclined  slightly  (see  figure),  we  can  place  three  half-plate 
negatives  side  to  side  on  suitable  support,  and  round  the  circle  of 
eighteen  inches  [radius  we  can  arrange  sixteen  negatives  length- 
ways, making  a  total  of  forty-eight  negatives  in  such  a  position  that 
one  print  from  each  can  be  obtained  in  an  hour.  At  twelve  inches, 
for  landscape  negatives,  only  two-thirds  of  the  number  can  be  printed 
at  once. 

If  it  Js  necessary  to  print  a  larger  number,  the  distance  may  be 
increased,  but  then  the  light  falls  off  in  due  proportion.  The  intensity 
of  light  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  the  number 
of  negatives  it  is  possible  to  print  varies  directly  as  the  square  of  the 
distance,  so  it  does  not  matter  how  many  negatives  are  being  printed 
— all  available  space  being  taken  up — the  number  of  prints  finithed 
in  a  certain  time  is  always  the  same.  If  the  distance  is  doubled,  a 
negative  takes  four  times  the  time  to  print,  but  four  times  the  number 
of  negatives  may  be  printed. 

Now,  I  suppose  most  practical  men  will  be  looking  for  some  figures 
relative  to  cost,ifor  at  present  daylight  is  free  to  all  and  costs  nothing, 
and  the  'adoption  of  the  new  light  means  increased  outlay ;  but 
although  I  am  not  a  professional,  I  should  consider  that  the  advantages 
of  a  business-like  promptitude  of  despatch,  remarkable  uniformity  of 
result,  and  a  minimum  of  trouble  in  looking  after  the  printing,  is 
worth  some  little  extra  expense. 

A  lamp  taking  7  amperes,  and,  say,  60  volts,  i.e.,  420  watts,  i.e.,  -42 
imit,  will  cost  to  run  at  8rf.  per  unit,  which  is  the  usual  price  charged 
by  the  London  companies,  Z'SQd.  per  hour,  or  about  lis.  Gd.  for  twelve 
hours,  which  will  be  sutHcient  to  print  48  sets  of  12  copies.  I  do 
not  see  why  I  should  not  introduce  a  new  unit,  as  so  many  of  my 
confreres  are  fond  of  doing.  I  will  talk  of  a  "  negative  hour !  "  it  is 
at  least  intelligible.  A  negative  hour,  then,  costs  -Wtd.,  or  twelve 
negative  hours,  which,  I  suppose,  will  be  the  figure  most  used  by  a 
photographer,  cost  •84rf.  Ah !  I  have  forgotten  the  cost  of  the 
carbons.  A  liberal  estimate  gives  IQd.  for  twelve  hours,  so  this 
modification  brings  the  cost  up  to  VOid.,  or  rather  more  than  \d.  for 
twelve  negative  hours.  This,  I  think,  is  not  an  excessive  price  to  pay 
for  that  which  is  not  merely  a  luxury,  but  a  most  useful  addition  to 
the  photographer's  outfit. 

I  have  left  the  consideration  of  interest  on,  and  depreciation  of 
plant,  as  I  do  not  care  to  complicate  my  abstruse  calculations  by 
carrying  them  into  the  fifth  or  sixth  decimal  place.  A  serviceable 
lamp  should  not  cost  more  than  r^l. 

I  would  strongly  advise  photographers  who  adopt  this  light  to 
warn  the  operator  who  has  charge  of  the  printing  against  working 
with  unprotected  eyes  in  the  naked  light.    A  pair  of  neutral  tint 
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tpeetaclM  will  oeruinly  prerent  a  Imrge  amount  of  inconTenience  and 
trouble  reniltiog  from  inwkeaed  ajea  and  ogfat. 

It  may  intonat  aoma  of  the  many  pholographen  who  hare  admired 
tlM  fine  Ti«ws  of  tlw  Alpa  and  CaucMoa  taken  by  Mr.  W.  F.  I>oiikin 
to  know  that  it  waa  only  hat  winter,  before  that  gentleman's  loaa  on 
the  CancMOf,  that  he  waa  experimentinff  with  me  on  this  Hubject. 

W.  P.  Adamb. 
» 

THE  ART  OF  KETOUCTHXO. 
Chaptu  III. — MATxaiAM  axd  thrir  Sklkctiox. 
Tmm  eSorta  of  the  early  rrtnncbera  wne  indeed  primitire,  both  aa 
rcfpndathe  qnaHty  of  their  work  aa  well  aa  tb«  manner  of  thdraecoin- 
pBAiny  it.  To  hoU  the  negatiTe  ajtainat  the  window,  and  to  atrnggle 
on  in  paTanit  of  the  artistic  waa  an  incident  of  ererr-day  oocurrenoe. 
Nowadays  all  that  is  altered ;  we  lire  in  better  time*.  The  retoucher 
not  only  has  a  tprcM  itJk,  but  every  other  comfort  to  band  to  help 
dim  through  his  day'a  troablasL 

Iha  raqainaaMiU  naeaasary  for  retoiihing  are  not  numetona,  and 
■ay  be  laia^ly  aaaaHatad  aa  foUowa: — A  retouching  dMk  or  frame; 
a  aupply  d  paacQa  of  Tarioos  gradaa;  ia  aoaae  eaaaa  a  magnifyinfr 
gkaa,  bat  tUa  kttar  aboold  be  aaad  Tiey  aparingly;  some  small 
brashaa;  sa«De  ttmmft,  both  paper  and  leather;  a  f«w  eakaa  of  water 
eoloar^— aamaly,  bhdi,  vMet,  carmine,  and  burnt  sieaiM.  A  bottle  of 
good,  hard,  B«tt  ramisb  (one  which  driea  quickly  with  an  even  sur- 
face, and  upon  which  work  may  be  done  with  either  itump  or  pencil) 
is  not  an  aHoliila  aaeeaaity,  but  it  ia  a  rery  raluabla  adjunct  to  hie 
alock-ia-trada.  A  aaiaU  quantity  of  glasa  paper,  with  the  fineat  tootk 
tot  sharpemnf  tha  laads;  Oakey's  No.  0  I  hare  found  highly  satia- 
ttHnrj.  It  ia  naefni  at  tiaaa  to  iuiTa  a  tny  sharp  knife  for  the  fvt- 
poae  of  cutting  oM  any  impeffeetiaaa  that  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
filnwof  the  negaliTea,  or  to  carry  oat  aHaratiaas  that  cannot  be  carried 
oat  by  the  aid  of  pendl  and  braah.  Tboogb  last,  not  least,  a  bottle  of 
medina.wUeh  will,!  think, eomplela  oar  list  of  materials.  (>f  course, 
when  we  OM  the  eT«r-poi«tad  pendla  wa  most  bare  a  slock  of  leads 
fornCDbif. 

We  wDl  take  the  pencils  first.  In  the  selection  of  pencila  and  leads 
the  inteading  letoocliar  ahoald  span  no  pains,  as  it  is  exceedingly  diC- 
coh  tn  proen*  laads  of  a  uniform  qnaHty,so  few  makers  prodoea  them 
rcaUy  good.  Tboae  need  for  letooching  ahoald  be  of  the  finest  and 
cloaast  mannfaetm*,  well  moalded,  aad  absolutely  free  from  frit- 
Prejudiee  in  tbeae  matten  has  much  todo.  For  many  year*  I  used  no 
thar  psacOa  bat "  Faber's,"  but  some  year*  back  I  wm  indaead  to  try 
Hardtmoth's,  and  I  was  so  pleased  with  them  I  discarded  the  former, 
and  hare  nasd  only  Hardtmuth's  lince.  I  have  always  found  them 
tsliahie,  and  I  do  not  bilara  thora  are  bettor  pendb  in  exiatenoe  for 
ntoa^iBgthanthaaatkaypndaea.  If  I  tkoogkt  than  ware  I  would 
adP|«  Oaa.  NotUag  i*  an  gntaf ul  to  a  bard-wotUag  ntoaehar  as  a 
good  foaD,  OM  witk  wUeh  ha  caa  make  a  firm.  Wattfif  tooeh,  and 
which  leoma  a  ■otMaetoty  deposit  on  the  film.  For  theaa  qnahtias 
yoa  wwo»  ariset  better,  as  far  as  I  bar*  aiTarianoad,  thaa  Hardt- 
muth's pencils.  I  do  not  wish  to  infer  that  the  other  maker*  are 
mfrrinr  ( 1  only  (pra  a  peraonal  prrfertmtt),  tnt  there  are  so  many 
rMlly  good  amkafa  ia  the  field  that  it  would  be  a  more  dilBcnlt  matter 
for  me  to  dacida  npoa  diair  relatire  aterita  than  I  would  care  to  under- 
take. 

It  is  a  disputed  point  amoog  ^si^'amfciiial  TCtoncbers  as  to  the  fitteat 
gradaa  for  genarnl  aaa^  Soiaa  eontend  that  IIllH,  or  even  IIIIIIII, 
win  be  found  the  aioat  aoitabk;  otkan  wouU  not  use  them,  preferring 
a  mnch  softer  ipvde.  I  bare  used  both,  and  must  say  I  prefer  the 
aoftar  grad>>.  I  think  a  HB  a  good  medium  quality,  but  am  always 
opan  to  use  a  kariir,  aoeli  aa  F,  or  avail  II ;  or  a  o^fttr,  such  aa  B. 
Ilia  point  should  ba  greatly  iafiueneed  by  the  quality  of  the  negatiri' 
osder  tnatasaBt.  It  is  not  at  all  adrisabte  to  leatrict  the  choice  of 
peaeik  to  citber  extreme,  but  baring  three  or  four  grades  always  by 
yaa,ase  whicberer  in  your  judgment  may  stem  the  beat  suited  to  the 
„_...:.^  - —  1-"  about  Ui  retouch. 

ired  your  pencils  the  next  thing  is  to  put  a  point  on 
uifTii,  anci  mix  is  dona  by  rubbing  tbm  ttfoted  lead  upon  the  fine  glass 
paper  until  we  bora  aeamd  the  deainddiiarpness.    I  do  not  recommend 
the  ase  of  the  ordmmry  pencils,  but  nther  thoae  known  as  the  "erer- 
Tkon  aia  p«Mil  caaee,  aa  it  WW*,  which  can  be  refilled  any 


number  of  timee  with  fresh  leads ;  they  are  comfortable  to  use,  and 
the  economy,  compared  with  the  ordinary  pencils,  is  simply  enormous. 
They  poaaeas  the  great  advantage  of  always  being  the  same  length, 
and  as  you  can  use  the  leads  to  the  very  end  they  are  necessarily  not 
BO  expensive.  In  a  word,  one  bolder  will  kst  for  years,  and  the  leadp, 
bought  in  boxes  of  hclf-a-dozen,  can  be  changed  whenever  neede<'| 
and  witliout  waste.  Perry's  ink  pencils,  too,  will  be  found  useful  at 
times  when  the  ordiaary  ooea  fail  to  produce  the  ne:res9ary  density. 
They  will  be  found  very  naeful  when  unpleasant  markings  in  draperita 
and  coatoaea  have  to  be  obliterated.  In  many  cases  an  otherwise 
good  pietun  may  be  rvndeted  useless  bv  the  fnct  of  a  few  nasty  plaits 
showing  acroaa  the  flgnre,  and  which  should  therefore  be  taken  away. 
This  the  ordinary  leada  often  fail  to  accomplish,  but  by  the  use  of  the 
ink  pencil  suocesa  is  gained. 

As  regaida  the  magnifyinf^  glass  I  will  say  hut  little,  as  I  am  not 
an  advocate  of  its  uae  from  a  general  point  of  view.  Tuere  are  many 
esses  where  its  uae  is  moat  deairabl<>,  but  certainly  not  as  a  general 
help  to  the  retoodier  in  kia  day's  work.  The  injudicioua  uae  of  the 
magnifying  glaas  ia  sura  to  impair,  if  not  more  seriously  damage,  the 
eyesight  of  the  one  who  contracts  the  habit  of  its  daily  use.  Have  it 
by  all  means — but  use  it  seldom. 

There  are  many  forma  of  deaka  in  use  for  retouching,  but  I  really 
think  the  simpler  they  are  the  better.  Tboae  most  generally  employed 
ore  fitted  with  earriera  or  frames  to  hold  the  rarious  sixes  of  platea 
uaed  in  photography.  Hi*  daak  itself  may  be  described  aa  eonosting 
of  three  framea  hingi>d  together  (on  the  principle  of  a  folding  screen), 
and  a  mirror  fitted  into  the  lowest  frame  to  reflect  light.  The  carrier* 
are  fitted  into  the  middle  frame,  and  the  upper  one  is  made  solid  so 
aa  not  to  allow  any  light  to  reach  the  retoucher's  eyes.  The  middle 
and  upper  f^aaiea  are  supported  in  position  by  means  of  metal  struts, 
which  fit  into  notches  at  the  lower  ends,  the  struts^in  turn  fitting  into 
groores  which  allow  the  daak  to  be  cloaed  when  out  of  use. 

A  more  compact  form  is  alao  need  anawering  the  aame  purpose,  in 
which  the  carriers  are  replaced  by  a  sheet  of  plain  glasa,  and  which 
will  permit  of  all  the  different  siaea  of  nagativea  being  worked  up 
without  the  bother  of  remoring  the  carrier*.  This  sheet  of  glass 
should  be  covered  with  a  piece  of  brown  or  black  puper  (the  latter  for 
preference),  which  will  exclude  the  light,  as  a  superabundance  of  same 
is  calculated  to  fatigue,  if  not  absolutely  injure,  the  eyesight.  In  this 
paper  «  space  should  be  cut  large  enough  to  allow  of  any  ordinary 
sixe  bead  being  retoaehed,  and  which  would  thun  render  it  serviceable, 
DO  matter  what  siie  the  ptiUf  mi^ht  be.  To  the  amateur  the  question 
of  shutting  out  the  light  ia  of  little  moment,  nor  is  it  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  professional  who  may  only  retouch  a  few  negatives  daily, 
but  to  the  retoucher  who  is  seated  at  his  desk  all  day  long,  hard  at  it, 
aiMl  who  well  knows  that  not  eren  the  besteyeeight  can  hope  to  retain 
its  rigour  after  a  few  yean  of  constant  employment  ot  this  occupation, 
it  becomes  one  of  rital  importance.  PeraonoUy,  I  prefer  a  sheet  of 
wkk*  paper  tot  a  reflector  instead  of  the  mirror,  and  generally  place 
ffM^Br  it.  It  refiect*  an  eren,  matt  light,  which  b  just  what  we 
■■at,  iliil  area  if  the  ton  diina  directly  upon  it  there  is  not  that  glare 
which  is  a  natural  oooseqainoe  from  the  use  of  the  mirror,  and  which 
ia  impoaaible  for  work.  Rkdmono  Babestt. 


niE  SIZES  OF  PHOTOdRAPIIIC  PLATES. 

[A  ConaBnlOKtkia  to  Um  OImkow  Pliotographio  AmooUUoh.] 

Thk  question  whether  the  siies  of  plates  and  papers  at  present 
adopteid  by  British  manufacturers  are  the  most  economical  that 
could  be  derim-d,  is  a  subject  worthy  of  careful  consideration. 

How  the  present  sixes  came  to  be  fixed  I  do  not  preciaelr  know. 
The  tarnia,  whole-plate,  half-plnte,  and  quarter-plate,  hare  tbe  ring 
of  a  eoorention  about  them,  and  may  hare  been  fixed  by  some 
pbotoirrapbic  parliament  in  da,>-s  long  gone  by.  Plates  8}  x  (^  ware 
the  largest  size  prepared  for  Doguerreotypes,  and  probably  were  then 
known  as  full  plates,  and  thia  may  be  the  origin  of  the  term.  Other 
sizes  appear  to  have  been  deogned  by  the  makers  of  cameras  in  a 
haphazard  way,  as  their  fancy  or  expectancy  of  custom  led  them. 
\N'hat  I  wish  to  discuss  to-night  is,  whether  tHe  proportions  of  length 
and  breadth  in  the  standard  sizes  of  British  plates  are  the  moat 
economical  that  could  be  devised  ?  I  think  most  certainly  they  are 
not,  and  I  would  like  very  much  to  see  this  subject  taken  up  by  the 
International  Congress  which  is  to  meet  thia  year  in  Brussels;  tor 
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Khe  double  reason,  that  an  international  series  of  sizes  might  be  fixed, 
«nd  that  they  should  be  arranged  on  some  rensonable  basis. 

In  a  communiciition  to  this  Society  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  the 
late  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  li.S.A.,  laid  down  a  rule  to  iind  the  best 
proportions  of  lengtli  and  In-eadlli  for  a  picture. 

The  following  diagram  explains  the  method,  the  resulting  propor- 
tions being  Jiixl, 


Now,  while  maintaining  that  the  ultimate  proportions  of  a  print 
must  depend   entirely  on   the   composition   of   the   picture,  I   have 
become  firmly  convinced  that  this  shape  is  the  most    useful    and 
economical  that  could  be  found  for  general  work. 
^  Compare  this  size  with  those  in  use. 

J2xl   =1-41x1  8|xCi  =  l-,'!lxl 

15xl2  =  l-2oxl  Tixf)  =1«   xl 

12x10  =  1-2   xl  61x41-1-37x1 

10x8  =1-25x1  C|x4i  =  l-53xl 

A  glance  at  the  list  shows  that  nearly  all  the  sizes  are  less  oblong 
than  the  Macljeth  proportions,  the  modified  half-plate  0^  x  4|  being 
nea]er  it  than  any  other.  Consider  for  a  nioment,and  1  think  you  will 
find  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  in  trimming  a  print  from  a  lo  x  12, 
12  X  10,  or  even  whole-plate  negative,  you  have  to  cut  more  off  the 
breadth  than  the  length  to  make  the  sliape  look  pleasant,  and  that  a 
half-plate  oftener  than  any  other  size  fs  a  suitable  shape  as  it  stands. 

Compare  this  size  also  with  the  artists'  canvasses  which  have  the 
largest  sale. 

n'2x1  =1-41x1  10x7  =1-4.'!  xl 

12  ""ur}'"?   ''}  20x16  =  1-25x1 

14x10=   -4   xl  18x14=1-28x1 

12x8  =1-0   xl 

These  two  last  sizes  are  for  portraits,  head  and  shoulders,  and  are 
ef  course  gquarer  than  an  average  picture  would  be. 

And  now  I  wish  to  point  out  the  most  interesting  and  useful 
feature  of  this  shape,  which  is,  that  when  it  is  doubled  the  relative 
proportions  are  precisely  maintained.     1  :  \'2  :  :  \/2  :  2. 

\ou  will  at  once  see  the  manifold  advantages  of  a  series  of  plates 
based  on  a  principle  such  as  this,  and  as  this  paper  is  not  intended 
to  go  fully  into  the  subject,  but  is  written  more  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  discussion  on  what  I  consider  a  most  important  matter,  I 
will  conclude  by  giving  a  list  of  sizes  on  the  lines  which  I  would  like 
to  see  carried  out.  Of  course  if  an  international  series  were  fixed, 
they  would  be  worked  out  in  the  metric  sy.-item. 
4|x3  12x8i 

C   x4i  17x12 

8i  X  6  24  X  17 

As  the  sizes  become  large  the  difference  between  them  is  too  great, 
knd  intermediate  sizes  would  be  required. 

7  X  5  20  X  14 

10x7  28  X  20 

14  X  10  J.  Cbaig  Annan. 


WHAT  PHOTOGEAPHY  WILL  NOT  DO. 
The  jubilee  of  photography  is  past,  and  we  have  had  recounted  in  publia 
journals,  almost  ad  nauseam,  what  photography  has  already  done,  and 
there  has  been  a  little  prophesying  of  what  we  may  expect  it  to  do  in  the 
next  fifty  years,  but  there  has  been  no  one  bold  enough  to  tell  us  what  it 
cannot  do.  I  am  going  to  take  upon  myself  the  role  of  prophet,  and  men- 
tion one  or  two  advances  which  photography  cannot  make,  although  it  is 
popularly  believed  that  these  will  become  fails  accomplis  in  the  not  too 
immediate  future. 

Photoobapht  in  Natuhal  Colours. 

The  question  is  often  asked, "  When  will  photography  in  natural  colours 

be  found  out  ?  "     Had  the  question  been  put,  "  When  will  photography  in 

natural  colours  be  commercially  practicable?"  or,  "When  will  portraits 

in  natural  colours  be  feasible?"  the  answer  to  be  given  is,  "Not  before 


the  centenary."  Photography  in  natural  colours  has  been  effected,  but  by 
a  process  so  tedious  and  long  in  operation  that  it  can  never  become  of  the 
least  practical  value.  Becquerel,  Niipce  de  St.  Victor,  and  others  have 
produced  photographs  on  silver  plates  in  the  camera,  approximating  to 
the  colours  of  objects,  and  the  writer  has  produced  the  whole  spectnim  in 
its  hues,  though  dim,  on  collodion  plates,  but  all  have  been  effected  by 
means  of  what  is  known  as  the  printing-out  method,  i.e.,  by  making  light 
itself  do  the  whole  of  the  work  on  the  plate,  instead  of  merely  imitating  it 
and  obtaining  the  final  result  by  means  of  development.  Such  a  process, 
when  used  in  the  camera,  is  necessarily  extremely  slow— so  slow,  indeed, 
that  only  in  a  very  bright  light  illuminating  the  object,  and  by  an  exix)sure 
sometimes  extending  over  days,  any  coloured  image  at  all  can  be  produced. 
This  method  is,  therefore,  completely  out  of  court  as  a  practical  process 
for  obtaining  portraits,  and  is  many  times  worse  than  the  Daguerreotype 
process  in  its  early  days,  when  a  sitter  had  to  endure  being  screwed  up  in 
a  head-rest  for  an  hour  or  so  in  bright  sunshine.  From  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  what  has  been  done  is  interesting,  but  at  present,  at  all 
events,  it  remains  only  as  a  scientific  curiosity.  To  enable  it  to  be  of  any 
practical  value,  exposures  must  be  short,  and  this  entails  the  after-prc- 
cess  of  development.  Light  may  so  sift  and  shake  the  matter  on  which 
it  falls  thnt  it  aggregates  or  disintegrates  into  minute  particles  of  such  a 
size  that  the  light  reflected  from  them  shall  be  of  that  particular  colour 
which  falls  upon  them  ;  but  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived,  though  a  short 
exposure  may  so  change  some  small  portion  of  the  matter  on  which  it 
falls,  that  a  subsequent  action  produced  by  purely  chemical  means,  as  is 
the  case  in  development,  can  continue  to  produce  the  same  necessary 
aggregations  or  disintegrations  of  the  particles.  Again,  with  the  results 
that  have  been  obtaineil,  the  permanency  of  the  images  is  but  short,  as 
they  will  bear  no  subsequent  exposure  to  white  light,  the  colours  vanishing 
rapidly.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  apparent  that  photography  in 
natural  colours  is  out  of  the  range  of  practicability  with  the  present  known 
substances  which  are  sensitive  to  light,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  any  sub- 
stance will  be  discovered  sufficiently  sensitive  to  enable  it  to  be  carried 
out  by  a  printing-out  process,  and  we  have  seen  how  unlikely  it  is  that 
any  developing  process  can  succeed. 

Transsiittino  the  PHOToaK.iPHic  Ijiage  to  a  Distance. 
The  transmission  of  photographic  images  to  a  distance  by  electrical 
means  is  also  popularly  believed  to  be  within  the  range  of  practicability. 
The  transmission  of  sounds  by  a  telephone,  and  their  reproduction  by  the 
phonograph,  has  seemed  to  the  lay  mind,  and  even  to  minds  which  are 
not  lay,  to  be  akin  to  the  transmission  and  reproduction  of  photographic 
images.  Had  a  little  more  thought,  however,  been  expended  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  would  have  been  seen  that  the  conditions  of  the  two  were  totally 
different.  The  phonograph  enables  sound  to  be  reproduced  by  means  of 
lines  or  points  marked  on  a  sheet  of  foil,  the  depth  of  sound  being 
indicated  by  variations  in  depth  and  breadth  of  the  furrowed  line.  In  a 
photographic  image  one  is  not  dealing  with  anything  that  can  be  repre- 
sented by  a  line,  but  only  by  a  surface.  There  are  two  systems  which 
may  be  employed  to  produce  the  effect  of  light  and  shade  lying  on  a  sur- 
face, but  oven  then  the  two  systems  blend  together  by  the  fact  that  the 
continuous  surface  at  one  end  of  a  telegraph  wire  has  to  be  represented  at 
the  other  by  lines  more  or  less  closely  ruled  parallel  to  each  other.  Bains's 
system  of  the  transmission  of  handwriting  by  telegraph  may  be  modified 
to  reproduce  a  photographic  image.  In  this  system,  the  paper,  with  the 
writing  to  be  transmitted,  was  placed  beneath  a  pointer  connected  with 
the  telegraph  wire,  and  made  or  broke  electrical  contact,  according  as  the 
blank  paper  or  the  writing  came  beneath  it.  The  paper  at  one  end  moved 
at  a  fixed  rate,  and  at  the  other  the  paper  was  made  to  pass  beneath  a 
pointer  at  a  similar  rate.  At  the  other  end,  and  when  contact  was  made, 
or  broken,  at  the  one  station,  similar  contacts  were  made  at  the  other, 
marking  the  paper  when  contacts  were  made.  By  passing  the  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  the  writing  was  made  in  parallel  lines  beneath  the  pointer 
evidently  a  sort  of  facsimile  of  the  writing  was  produced.  By  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  plan,  a  photographic  print  might  be,  in  a  measure,  reproduced ; 
for  instance,  by  causing  the  lights  and  shades  of  a  photograph  to  offer 
more  or  less  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  current.  By  this  means 
greater  or  less  blackening  of  a  properly  prepared  paper  might  be  caused, 
and  produce  lights  and  shades  represented  by  parallel  lines. 

A  Dbeam  and  Nothing  More. 
The  use  of  selenium,  which  alters  its  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a 
current,  according  to  the  intensity  of  light  acting  on  its  surface,  has  also 
been  suggested  as  a  sensitive  surface.  This  sounds  very  nice,  but  unfor- 
tunately a  telegraph  wire  will  not  discriminate  between  the  currents 
transmitted  from  one  part  of  a  surface  and  another.  Hence,  its  connexion 
with  the  telegraph  wire  for  this  purpose  is  useless.     By  acting  somewha' 
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«a  the  luM  pimn  w  th«t  adopted  hj  Bsins.  an  image  thrown  on  sneh  a 
smrtaee  miglit  be  roagbl/  trmnnnitted,  bot  it  would  bear  but  little  re- 
■Mililaiw  to  a  ftoper  photogi^>b.  and  it  is  doobtfol  whether  it  would  be 
praeUeally,  or  ereo  wieotifieaUjr,  of  an;  use.  Others  plans  based  oa  the 
•aine  pdadplM  niKht  be  ragftated,  bal  tbejr  all  moat  fail,  and  until  nch 
•  time  aniTe*  that  eae  aBall  wire  will  timnamit  an  infinite  nmnber  of 
•mall  eummlm  aoaiiag  fmn  diftereat  parts  of  a  lorfaee,  and  neocd  them 
eifflnUaiMoai^  «■  •  aarfwe  at  the  other  and  ol  the  wire,  in  proper  order 
•od  iMgiltBd*.  the  idc*  o(  practical  photography  at  a  distance  is  a  dream 


LUHT  JJTD  8mu>E. 
One  more  point  la  that  photography  ean  nerer  be  strictly  truthful  as 
I  light  and  shade.  If  the  Ugh  H^ts  in  a  photograph  be  aceorately 
I  oo  a  pnpw  print,  the  afa«dae  vffl  be  toand  wanting  >n  eorreetnees. 
m*  is  aa  iahenBl  Meet  in  photography,  •**■  when  black  and  white  have 
only  to  be  rsprodaeed.  Bat  beaida*  IUb  «•  bare  another  inherent  defect, 
ia  tba  difSeolty  ia  potU»jia$  eoloon  ia  proper  relation  to  one  another. 
A  photogiapMe  plato  is  mora  ssnsMw  to  soiae  eolocrs  than  it  is  to  others : 
aad  althoogh  awdem  improveaaaals  baw  laHsaed  this  Meet,  and  tanj 
tSU  farther  miaimiee  it,  yet  the  vaat  el  trnlh  ia  rsaderiag  >hadaa  eor- 
laetly  maet  always  remain.  Perpatnal  motion  will  probably  be  a  thing 
«l  tha  past  wiiea  Itath  ia  photography  is  still  oon.«xisting. 

Mr.  M  W.  AaasT,  CUrr.,  B.B.,  C3.,  D.CX.,  FJLS. 
— I>aiiy  GnpkU. 

» 

IXPBOVF.D  Bt'BSISHDIO  BOL.LEB. 
Vlu  giTS  helow  a  eat  of  an  improved  hot  bomiabar  eoaatrnelad  by  Mr. 
l/entacr,  of  Vienna.    As  will  be  saaa,  it  ooonsU  of  a  pair  of  toUars,  the 


lOMT  oaa  of  wbieh  is  hoUoa,  aad  is  haalad  boat  tha  iaaida  by  a  aailahia 
gM  banar.  or  by  a  spirit  lamp,  the  pradaals  of  eoaabBrtioa  paseii^  oat 
tbiaa^  a  mmH  iUbmmij.  Tba  piisiaii  oa  Iha  priat  is  appUad  by  two 
vary  Unac  Sftal  SBriaga,  oaa  at  aaeh  ead  of  llie  roller,  and  both  work- 
lag  riaMMaMoarfy  It  Maos  of  a  ihaia  soMaaliag  tlMs.  This 
taaa  to  ba  a  baraiAw  of  grsat  omOmm.  aad  as  it 


rhis  apoaars 
Isarateb  the 


{tiats.  w«  hope  to  ssa  it  gsBMalty  iatrndnsad  ia  tUa  aoaatiy.    Mr.  C.  A. 
Badowsky.  ofOofldbaU  Chaabm.  is  the  agaat. 


VOTES  FBOX  NKWCA8TLE. 
Tn  late  meeting  of  tlis  local  Hoeisty  ■udnuiJ  aa  interesting  disenaaioa 
on  varioos  pnaaaaa  of  "  priotiag"— aBvar-btooide,  earboa,  platiaatype, 
ariatotypc,  Aa..  baiag  traoted  of  by  vaiioas  speakers,  the  geaenl  taste 
being  apfarwllTia6«aar«(pialiMtapa.  A  qasstica  was  asked  relatiTe 
to  the  pmk  eoMr  oasMioaaQy  SMa  la  aiistoiypes :  ao  ooa  appareatly 
eoold  ctplaia  this.  It  oesuis  to  ae  that  this  tint  sMy  be  swaathing  of 
llie  natare  of  "  fos,"  analoiioos  to  the  "  red  fog "  now  rarely  seen  in 
broonde  platee.  and  caoasd  by  a  laadaUe  (n,  but  mistaken,  idea  that  the 
film  shoold  eoatain  rather  aora  sa«tr  Naa  is  aetoally  neeeeeaiy. 
Oae  of  the  moat  seiaplats  aad  aoauMfloM  aladioe  in  the  North  ia  that 
to  the  wdl-kaovB  fira  of  Aiaalroi^.  Mitehell,  A  Co..  and  at 
rasidad  orer  by  Ifr.  J.  E.  Ooold,  wboee  aaoie  figaria  oeeoidoaally 
It  is  now  aooM  tiaa  siasa  I  mw  the  iaside  of  this 
aad  I  believe  some  impiotitota  have  beea  effected  in  reeent 
bat  M  I  MW  it  daring  a  brief  haslnsss  Tisil  to  the  laie  Mr. 
Oaold,  I  was  iraprseeed  Tsry  much  with  the  exeellent  aad  biMiaees-like 
aharaelerof  theplaee:  in  feet,  I  believe  the  stodio  was  desinod  by  Mr. 
Ooald,  «r,  a*  aay  lais.  to  mael  his  rsfainaienta.  Tlw  smto  cf  rooms 
•M|ia  Ih*  ea«M  appar  floor  of  tta  saw  oOeee  of  the  Coapaay— the 
*  '   "  .      •  _    ||g^>  rooeu  beiagbalow— and  is 

)  of  the  works.    We  first  enter  a 
g.  laBag,  and  ftniahiag  off  prints.     A 
'SOnOiat  vna  ia  a  eonepieaoM  «MMt  here,  worked  by  hand ;  aad 
at  the  ttae  ttm  wis  sone  idea  of  hariag  steam  power  atladMd. 


Hundreds  of  12  x  10  and  15  k  12  prints  being  required,  we  see  a  profusion 
of  drying  and  blotting  boards,  but  each  print  is  rolled  before  delivery  to 
the  office. 

The  next  portion  of  the  stndio  is  divided  into  three  rooms— a  small 
room  devoted  to  retooohing,  and  such  work  as  "blocking  out;"  out  of 
this  opens  the  first  dark  room,  leading  to  the  second,  where  the  onlinary 
deveit^ring  work  is  done.  Eaoh  is  admirably  fitted  up,  and  the  second 
one  haa  all  the  necessary  eooveniences  in  the  shape  of  dark  closets, 
sbelvee,  benehee,  and  a  good  aia  sink.  The  rooms  are  all  warmed  witli 
hot-air  pipee — a  Inzary  eeldom  met  with. 

We  next  arrive  at  the  "glass  hoose"  proper,  fitted  with  blinds,  however, 
and  having  a  good  variety  of  printing  framee,  mostly  swung  on  stands, 
from  the  modest  half-plate,  tiirough  the  various  sizes,  to  a  leviathian 
eight  feet  by  four,  a  siuendidly  nisde  frame  in  mahogany,  having  its  own 
tramw^  and  a  balcony.  One  nide  of  the  room  is  fitted  with  doors  to 
allow  this  moniiter  to  paaa  out.  1  believe  tlie  cost  of  this  Jumbo  amongst 
framee  was  snwiefhiag  like  lOOf.,  and  is  so  nicely  made  and  balanced  that 
it  is  as  easy  to  work  aa  a  IS  a  10.  This  fnme  is  used  chiefly  for  ■'  tracing," 
bat  as  the  back  ia  wiiat  one  may  term  ■■  multiple  hinged,"  12  x  10, 15  x  12, 
and  other  sixe  negatives  ean  be  printed  here,  all  toirother  if  required  ;  a 
thiek  isit  backing  ia  nsed,  and  of  course  thick  plate  glass. 

Tha  faarth  room,  lighted  on  one  side  from  the  glass  house,  is  used  for 
tile  Taiioaa  operationa  of  toaing,  fixmg,  washing,  Ac  A  series  of  porce- 
Uia  siaka  oeeapia  oaa  aUs,  aaeh  sink  measuring  about  34  x  18  x  y,  and 
ia  provided  with  ita  owa  ttf  aad  waste  pipe.  I  noticed  two  of  these  sinks 
with  aa  extra  waste  pipe,  leading.  I  should  imagine,  to  a  tank  (or  residues, 
aa  important  item,  no  doabc  This  room  is  easily  converted  into  a  semi- 
dark  room  for  the  pnrpoae  of  developing  the  reprodnoed  tracings,  <tc.  At 
one  end  of  this  room  are  two  laaka,  end  to  ead,  eaeh  eight  feet  by  (our ; 
one  for  davelopiag  aad  tha  oilier  for  washing  tbeee  large  prints,  which 
are  aHaaada  luaag  over  nilara  iisrs  to  itj.  I  always  thought  the 
hsndtiag  of  plain  salted  naper  when  wet  a  tieklish  matter,  but  this  is 
child's  play  compared  to  the  manipulation  of,  say,  thin  wet  tiaue  paper. 
However,  I  was  told  the  prints  were  seldom  torn.  During  the  last  two 
years  the  demand  haa  been  htigaly  for  bromide  prints  printed  with 
white  margins  and  on  thiek  paper  lor  binding  with  pamphlets.  To  meet 
Ihia,  M.  J.  E.  Ooold  dariaod  a  sia]ile  anrnngement  for  easily  and  rapidly 
aakiag  the  ftpoeana,  eaabllag  him  to  exeeato.tjaickly— generally  the 
saae  day — an  order  for  a  fow  dosan  of  printa.  In  the  door  between  the 
two  dark  rooms  is  fitted  a  alaping  board,  in  th>>  centre  of  this  is  an 
apertore,  with  rebate  to  hold  the  aeeessary  negative,  and  provided,  of 
eooTM,  with  hinged  preeeoie  (rame ;  ondemeath  this  is  hinged  a  piece  of 
aillhoard.  which  is  weighted,  and  forma  the  expoenre  Gutter.  The 
epantor  seaU  himself  at  the  desk,  having  a  supply  of  paper  on  one  side 
aad  a  receptacle  for  the  ezpooad  pieeea  oo  the  other ;  a  ruby  lamp  givee 
light  to  the  operationa,  aad  a  eleek  showing  eeconda  is  also  witliin  sight ; 
ha  apaaa  the  tnmt,  odjMtt  a  pieae  of  paper,  raplaoM  pressure  board, 
poOs  a  eord,  whieh  opaaa  tha  shottar,  gives  the  aeeessary  exposure. 
alaaaa  the  eord,  thsmw  eioaing  tlie  shatter,  changes  the  paper,  and 
rspaato  the  operatioti.  Mr.  Uoold  has  on  occasions  printed  thirty  per 
l¥Mir  (1(  X  13),  and  rarely  has  any  spoiled  printa.  Development  is,  of 
eoaiaa,  afleeted  in  the  ordinary  way :  a  dish  of  clean  water  contains  the 
•spaaed  priate  face  down ;  aa  they  are  developed  tliey  are  handed  to  an 
assistant,  who  pbMes  them  ia  the  clearing  bath  and  Unishee  them.  An 
order  leoeived  in  the  rooraiag  can  thus  be  completed,  if  necessary,  by  the 
evening  and  poet  time,  the  artificially  warmed  rooms  being  a  great  help 
in  drying  tha  prints. 

In  his  sdnurable  manaal  of  photography  will  be  seen  a  reference  to 
wide-angle  lenaee  by  the  late  Mr.  Jabex  Hughes,  and  adrice  given  some- 
what similar  to  that  bv  the  celebrated  Mr.  ranch  to  persons  about  to 
marry.    Mr.  Hughee's  book  was  my  first  tutor,  and  oonseiiuently  I  have 
great  respect  for  his  opinions.    The  advice  is  to  "  avoid,  if  possible,  the 
aae  of  tneee  leasee,  aa  they  are  dangerous  tools  to  use."    This  implying 
"  diatmst "  of  what  I  consider  a  very  valuable  instrument  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  I  find  this  lens  comparatively  little  nsed.     I  speak  more 
particularly  of  the  wide  angle  (octilinear  lens.     I  very  rarely  meet  with 
this  lens  oo  the  premises  of  my  professional  friends,  and  those  who  have 
it  do  not. speak  in  terms  of  much  respect:   they  complain  of  lark  of 
iUnmination,  a  falling  off  at  the  comers,  and  other  "  hi{b  crimes,"  and 
to  raise  the  front  meant  failure.     I  confees  st  first  my  experience  wa^ 
sinilar.  antil  by  sotoe  lucky  chance  I  reversed  the  onler  of  things,  and 
screwed  the  lens  (a  IS  x  13  wide-aoKle  rectilinear,  back  focus  about  seven 
and  half  inches)  to  the  intiiU  of  camera  instead  of  to  the  front ;  that  is 
to  My,  with  the  back  and  small  combination  of  lens  to  the  snhject,  and 
the  large  front  eombination  to  the  plate.     The  result  was  in  every  way 
admirable ;  the  lens  covered  the  pla^,  with  something  to  spare,  and  with 
the  front  raised  ;  the  illumination  was  even,  and  I  thought  the  unavoid- 
able distortion,  or  rather  exaggerated  perspeciives,  not  so  marked.   I  h  ive 
since  used  the  7  x  6  wide-angle  of  another  make  frequently  on  n  whole- 
plate  with  eqaally  good  resmts.    I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  interiors, 
and  I  always  rig  ap  a  sanshade  of  some  sort  in  front  of  camera  to  prevent 
"  glare."    This  method  I  don't  pretend  to  claim  as  original,  but  no  one 
that  I  have  met  seems  aware  o(  this.     I  think  1  can  safely  recommend 
this  way  of  using  the  wide-angle  rectilinear  to  your  readers. 
The  award  (Crystal  Palaee  Exhibition)  in  the  challenge  cup  competition 
I  haa  eaaaed  great  disastisfactioo  here,  from  the  fact  that  about  two-third4 
of  the  pietons  sent  by  the  Newcastle  Society  were  not  shown  to  tha 
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Judges.  The  local  Association  sent  over  a  hundred  pictures,  divided 
between  ten  exhibitors,  who  for  the  purpose  of  this  competition  had  been 
selected  in  open  meeting.  These  gentlemen  are  all  medallists,  and 
number  amongst  them  nearly  150  awards ;  in  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
exliibits  were  medal  pictures.  Of  the  ten  four  are  amateurs,  and  six,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Pike — who,  however,  is  by  vocation  a  chemist — professionals. 
Six  of  the  number  comi)eted  in  the  open  classes,  and  four  have  been 
awarded  medals  ;  the  other  two  competed  in  classes  not  yet  adjudged.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  know  what  explanation  is  given  in  reply  to  the 
protest  which  I  hear  has  been  entered  by  the  local  men.  D.  D. 


jForcign  iB^otes  anlr  ia-etos. 

Autistic  and  photographic  circles  in  Diisseldorf  have  just  experienced 
the  loss  of  their  most  venerable  and  one  of  their  best-known  members — 
Herr  Matthias  Radermacher,  who  died  recently  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty- 
six.  The  deceased  was  educated  as  an  artist  in  the  well-known  Diissel- 
dorf school  of  art,  under  Wilhelm  von  Schadow.  He  subsequently  de- 
voted his  attention  to  photography,  and  made  a  speciality  of  reproducing 
oil  paintings.  The  productions  of  the  so-called  Diisseldorf  school  of  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  have  been  largely  reproduced  and  sold  by  him.  Herr 
Badermacher  was  bom  at  Bonn  in  November,  1804. 


The  Wochenhlatt  mentions  an  article  by  Herr  von  Goth^rd  as  occurring 
in  Eder's  Jahrhtich,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  halation  from  the  back  of 
plates.  Herr  von  Gothard,  it  appears,  recommends  the  coating  of  the 
back  of  the  plate  with  lampblack,  a  suggestion  made  a  good  while  ago 
in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  by  Professor  Morize.  The  WocheiMatt 
further  describes  Herr  von  Gothard  as  attributing  the  halation  to  total 
reflection  from  the  back  of  the  plate.  Surely  this  must  bo  a  printer's 
witticism !  How  total  reflection  can  take  place  from  the  back  of  a  plate 
under  the  angles  of  incidence  usually  occurring  in  photography,  or,  indeed, 
under  any  circumstances  from  the  back  of  a  plate  with  parallel  sides,  it 
is  beyond  the  powers  of  unassisted  human  intelligence  to  say. 


The  same  subject  came  on  for  discussion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Berlin 
PhotographiscJier  Verein.  The  lampblack  aiTangement  was  not  very  in- 
correctly described  by  Dr.  Meydenbauer  as  a  "disgusting  material,  making 
everything  dirty,  and  which  one  should  be  very  careful  not  to  touch."  Herr 
Schiller  recommended  a  mixture  of  collodion  and  castor  oil. 


The  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  "  Foreign  "  column  of  the  Jocbnai 
a  short  time  ago  concerning  the  unlucky  German  photographer  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  suffer  imprisonment  and  destruction  of  lis  camera  for 
the  sin  of  attempting  to  perpetuate  the  features  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  in  Constantinople,  has  found  its  way  into  the  pages  of  Truth, 
which  paper  seems  also  to  have  found  the  subject  an  amusing  one. 
Altogether  journalism  takes  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  photographic 
matters  at  the  present  day. 

What  is  probably  the  first  allegorical  figure  personifying  photography 
has  just  been  erected  by  Herr  C.  Baumann  on  the  facade  of  his  house  in 
Dortmund.  It  consists  of  a  well-designed  terra-cotta  female  figure  with 
one  hand  resting  on  a  camera  and  holding  a  retouching  pencil  in  the 
other. 


The  Parisian  journal  La  Nature  has  recently  published  two  instantaneous 
photographs  of  considerable  interest.  They  represent  the  difference  be- 
tween the  firing  of  two  volleys — the  one  with  ordinary  powder,  the  other 
with  smokeless  powder.  Both  views  were  taken  at  the  moment  when  the 
command  to  fire  was  given.  The  first  shows  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke 
completely  shrouding  the  marksmen.  On  the  second  nothing  but  a  thin 
gauze-like  mist  is  visible,  which  will  evidently  disappear  after  a  few 
moments  completely,  and  could  hardly  be  visible  from  a  distance  at  all. 
The  marksmen  in  the  latter  case  do  not  appear  to  be  hidden  in  the  least. 


Heer  E.  Valenta,  of  Vienna,  has  been  examining  the  various  kinds  of 
commercial  elemi.  He  finds  that  they  are  most  frequently  adulterated  with 
turpentine  and  colophony.  The  best  method  of  detecting  this  method  of 
adulteration  is  by  saponification.  Thus,  in  order  to  saponify  one  part  by 
weight  of  elemi-resin  26  to  27  parts  of  caustic  potash  are  required,  while 
to  saponify  one  part  by  weight  of  coloplion  and  turpentine  168  to  200  and 
102  parts  are  necessary  respectively.  The  East  Indian  elemi  appears  to 
be  the  most  suitable,  as  it  is  fairly  hard  and  has  an  agreeable  smell ;  the 
American  is  not  quite  as  good,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  making  the 
coat  of  varnish  pliable. 

LiESEOANo  has  recently  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  magnesium  may  be  employed  for  fixing  prints  on  paper 
instead  of  hyposulphite  of  eoda.    The  Bubstitutiou  is  said  to  present  the 


following  advantages  :  first,  the  tone  of  the  image  is  less  altered  than  by 
the  hyposulphite,  so  that  less  gold  is  required  for  toning ;  second,  the 
chloride  of  magnesium  is  much  more  easily  washed  out  than  the  hypo- 
sulphite— a  very  important  point.  According  to  Liesegang,  washing  is 
quite  unnecessary,  as  the  chloride  of  magnesium  has  no  injurious  effect. 
Dr.  Miethe,  who  has  made  trial  of  the  method,  confirms  Liesegang's  state- 
ments.   The  bath  he  used  was  composed  as  follows : — 

Water 100  c.c. 

Chloride  of  magnesium  15  grammes. 

Alum  2       „ 

The  fixing  was  accomplished  with  considerable  rapidity,  and  a  chloride  of 
silver  collodion  print  received  a  brown  colour  in  tlie  bath,  which,  oa 
drying,  changed  to  brownish  purple. 


The  last  number  of  the  Wochenhlatt  contains  a  valuable  paper  on  the 
lielationship  of  Photofiraphy  to  Paintiny,  by  Dr.  A.  von  Lima.  In  it  the 
writer  points  out  how  valuable  is  the  assistance  that  may  be  rendered  by 
photography  to  both  the  painter  and  sculptor  who  desire  to  be  really 
artistic,  how  the  natural  expression  or  pose  of  the  model  may  be  fixed  by 
an  instantaneous  photograph  and  preserved  for  future  use  by  the  artist,. 
and  how  the  life-like  character  of  such  instantaneous  views  is  of  value  io 
correcting  artificiality  and  educating  the  perceptions  to  be  on  the  alert 
for  natural  accuracy  and  truth.  Those  who  have  seen  Frappe's  Tenta- 
tion  de  St.  Antoine,  which  was  grouped  and  photographed  before  being 
painted,  will  know  what  raoiness  and  life  this  method  may  assist  in  pro- 
ducing. 


RECENT   PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  4134.  —  "Improvements   in    or   pertaining   to    Photographic   Cameras."^ 
A.  D.  LoMAK— />atei  March  17,  1890. 

No.  4135. — "Improvements  in  Portable  Photographic  Cameras."  A.  D. 
LOMAN. — Dated  March  17,  1890. 

No.  4178. — "Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Flexible  Phototype  Plates." 
G.  Balagnv.— /.(atei  Mard^  17,  1890. 

No.  4269. — "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Printing."  W.  W.  J.  NicoL. 
and  J.  Lewis.— Z)((te(i  March  19,  1890. 

PATENT  COMPLETED. 
Improvements  in  An-ABATUS  kok  Holding  and  Exhibiting  Photographs 

AND  OTHER  LIKE  VlEWS. 

No.  173.— Frederick  Kmo,  3,  Lower  Union-street,  Torquay,  Devonshire. — 

March  1,  1890. 
My  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  apparatus  for  holding  and  exhibiting- 
photographs  and  other  like  views,  and  is  intended  for  the  purpose  of  using  up- 
photos,Ta)>iiers'  w.aste  plates  by  mounting  pliotographs  thereon  by  optical  con- 
tact or  otlierwise. 

Tlie  invention  consists  of  a  frame  to  receive  a  photograph,  view,  or  any  picture 
with  the  back  portion  glued  to  the  frame  to  fix  the  aforesaid  photograph  or  view- 
in  its  desired  position. 

The  frame  is  constructed  of  leatlier,  cloth,  linen,  wood,  metal,  or  of  any  other- 
suitable  materi.il,  with  any  degree  of  elaboration  on  the  frame. 

The  object  of  my  invention  is  to  fix  the  photograph  or  view  in  the  frame,  or- 
to  fix  a  view  or  picture  on  the  glass,  after  or  before  the  glass  is  fixed  in  the 
aforesaid  frame. 


Mttiim^  of  ^oct>ttejE{« 

MEETINGS   OF   SOCIETIES   FOR  NEXT    WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 
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2  

2  

2  

»» 
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3  

3  

3  

3  

3  

" 

4  

Name  of  Society. 


Carlisle  and  County    

North  London  

Holmfirth  

Sutton 

Sheffield  Photo.  Society 

Paisley 

Bolton  Club  

Coventry  and  Midland  

Edinburgh  Photo.  Society   

Photographic  Club 

Bolton  Photographic  Society  .., 

Leeds  , 

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland  ... 

Glasgow  Photo.  Association , 

London  and  Provincial , 

Sheffield  Camera  Club   


Place  of  Meeting. 


CathedralHall,57,Castle-8t.,Carlisle- 
Myddelton  Hall,  IsUi^on,  N. 

Sutton  Scientific  Soc,  1,  Grove-rd^ 
Masonic  Hall,  Surrey -street. 
Paisley  Museum, 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  BoltoQi. 
The  Dispensary,  Coventry. 
Professional  Hall,  20,  George- street, 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street*  E.0» 
The  Baths,  Bridyman- street, 
Leeds  Mechanics'  Institute. 
Lamb's  Hotel,  Dundee. 
lleligiousInstitn.,17",Buchanan.3t 
Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Basinghall-st. 
■Whiteley'sIustitute.NewSurroy-st, 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Matich  25. — Technical  meeting. — Mr.  ArnoM  Spiller  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  Cocking  said  that  having  seen  in  The  BnmtiH  Journal  of  Photo- 
QRAPHY  that  the  subject  of  the  fading  of  photographs  was  again  under  discus- 
sion, he  liad  brought  to  the  meeting  two  specimens  of  photographs,  one  of 
which  he  had  taken  and  printed  thirty-one  years  ago.  This  print  had  not 
faded.  It  had  been  printed  on  albumen  paper,  sensitised  on  a  sixty-grain 
bath,  and  toued  with  the  mixture  of  gold  in  the  fixing  bath  in  use  at  that- 
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period.     Tb*  otlMT  fbeta^mfti 
prinUd  on  khubmhi  111  itiwitiiH 
(iriat  kad  fidad  rtrj  mnch. 
upoa  tiM  aoM  «alL 


four  J*m  liBee,  and  «m 

puxr,  nd  toned  with  tM  aeelatc  htth.   Thb 

Thqr  bad  been  kept  in  nuniUr  brnmei  ao<l  hoof 


Tb*  CbaooIAM  theqgbt  that  the  qnUtf  af  tbe  alboBMO  paper  bad  a 
daal  to  do  wilii  It  8oiia  fw  7*t*»  <»•  *«.*P<1  >»?d  •  Pjiticolar  ( 
aampUofalbuMBpapvwfcidibabadaaMBlMdUiiiMlr;  wttbiatwosM 


igood 
cnaap 
tmontln 
manyortbapbotopapbaAowadiigBaerMteg,  and  all  had  hdcd  riiie& 

Mr.  CaATMJkM  Joaia  imiidnd  wbatbar  all  tb*  phnta,  momtad  and  nn- 
■noantad  aUka,  bad  bdad. 

Tba  CMfT«M>«  lapUed  that  the  mooatcd  OMa  had  bdad  aoal,  bat  all  had 
aona  to  a  grtat  azteat ;  tba  nnmonntart  oaai^  howmr,  had  haea  lui>t  in  a 

Mr.  H.  D.  AiKOMm  rwaailniil  that  a  aoM  rtanaiihifa  wai  nrr  dcalnM> 
Um  la  aana  nirta  af  8|iaiB,  wfam  th«  air  waa  gcaoally  Tcrjr  araM,  pboto- 
jiuha  MmI  wttk  mat  raoidUy. 

Tkt  Of^fM*"  laqaired  vbathar  any  oaa  kaaw  if  ancaoitjc  paata  bad  a 
pnacffYatHa  afcc^ 

Mr.  W.  BmmMD  npUad  that  it  cartaialjr  waa  act  a  Kwplrta  protactian. 
Ha  had  a  iihaliniaiih  by  Adam  Salomon  and  two  by  a  waU-kaawa  lafliah 
|ihlirima[ill».  ^or  which  bail  bacn  traatad  with  aacaoatk  paale,  and  aU 


I  cf  Ufa*. 
Tba  CilflPUJi  had  a  bna  aariaa  oT  old  pholcKraph%  thraa  only  of  wbieh 
wataaatbdad-.eMoftkawwaaaaibanrrfMaad  tha  tm  othan  had  haaa 
trratH  «<th  aaraaaUr  nal*. 

Mr.  A.  MxauMmid  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Haidanoa  had  itotad  that  ha  fgaad  tho 

na«  of  *  •iUota  faiaiah  of  dammar  in  banala  curdia  a  taiamattw  iAet. 

Wan  than  not  two  Uadi  of  taUac  am  ihowiaf  aa  yallmia(  of  tha  high 

Uri^  Md  the  othar  aa  tai  ofkaafal 

^Tha  CBAiBMAJi  aU  that  tha  yrilMria*  of  Aa  hkh  Hchta  waa  daa  to  Impar- 

A  ptlat  eoald  b>  ttatad  to  Oii  h]r  tha  appUeaUon  of  adtlau 


faetlxatkn. 

■olatianof 
woaU 
Mr. 


laa  lalphlda,  whan  tba  rihw  01  an  bafwCKUy  tud  iwiat 
tathaUchta. 

„ a*ad  wkalbar  tha  iWMly  thai  iMd  baa  profioad  tor  Ika 

want  of  aoKant  p«w«r  ia  tha  hypo  fgr  ««talB  ail*«r  eoapoaada    tha  i«aady 
I  iiniiallH  «(  (^  addition  of  eartoaata  of  aaaoaia  to  tha  Axing  bath— bad 

''mTj.  BntJJW  aid  that  It  diaal*ad  at«l]r,  bat  aot  qaita,  aU  tha  lilfar. 
Tba  baat  naolt  in  that  diiaction  waa  oUidMd  by  tha  oaa  of  a  Twy  dilaU 
aelaUan  of  eyanida  of  Botaiii—  -haK  a  min  to  Um  oaaoa.  QubonaU  of 
aanwnia  ptoiad  to  ba  tba  aazt  boL  bat  anhr  wtth  eyaaUa  MaU  h 
ia  faaoriof  tha  lat  tiaea  of  aanr  froa  tha  HghU 

Mr.  T.  SaBASiua  Daru  aid  that,  bow  agnat  aaay  aaBathra  vw 
iagly  thia,  ba  thoaght  tlat  with  a  faod,  *|garaaB  aMtTM^  aadi  aon  par^ 
maaaaey  waaoblaiaahla.  MatiM  ia  tha  aaa,  alaov  ha  eonaidand  coodndfa 
totbawBMand.  Tba  aaaiaU  laAf  bath,  M«  ao  gaaanny  aaad,  otiffaatad 
«ithMr.  HaaaJMaddtaataoMHkiodalOMBtMUia  tha  geld  ialbaaUuJiaa 

:oniH  >*tl>>  "^  *^**  P^^  l>  ""■•  ■x*''  ■<*'  *<>  «■"«<<  ■>•    Ho  band  a 
^oed  eotoar  rawllad,  and  aftanranla  aaid  aealata  oT  k»U  diract. 

"  ■       ■    ■  „^,y^  II,    Q^^  ooMiartad  that  th«n  waa  tar 

I  wtth  aartrta,  haau,  ta^rtata^  fcc  2  ha  flonU  lad 


Mr.  Maoos  Nnind  whathar  Mr.  Davia  ooi 
UlMMa  la  tha  Driirta  aada  wtth  aartata,  baai, 
uow  whan  taaad  la  tha  aaa  digra. 


Mr.  D*nathoB[^thatthabenifcv««Mdahlaalona. 

The  Chaibka>  waa  of  tha  aaaa  opiaion. 

Mr.  I>AVU  aUad  tlwt  a  honu  bath  ahoahl  ba  naad  dirtctly,  wbaaia  aa 
»aataUbath»MbHtara«aralBadingtaaat|fcuilwaia. 

Mr.  W.  B,  n—im  iiiiiitiil  aan  tlw  bimim of  tonlag  hatha,  that  ha 
.oaataallytaadlitohaMMMdihSlhagaUiatkai  taiMlanl  acthra  nnUl 
It  waa  laat  to  tha  (olotion  by  piatlpltallon,  Ha  bad,  bewwrar,  obartil  that 
withoat  wKipitatioa,  tba  gold  aaaaad  into  a  aUU  ia  which  H  ailJhar  tonad  with 
^{it  JMrmtfy,  or  Wianid  aat  6na  at  all  TkaB,agUa.  IharaakhtbaaMr- 
^^lMa  Maoit  of  yaiMiali*^  bat  what  grid  iMM&al  famiSoa  a^bi  ba 
^SfmMn.  WhMi  tlw  alkSaa  tantag  bath  waa  feat  laooaaaadad  by 
Hardwieh  abovt  thhrty-oaa  yaan  riMaTba  dhaetal  that  dtik  add  ahoold  ba 
a.ld«l  to  It.  awl  that  it  aboaU  ba  haatM  atrtit  a  aUgbt  hhdA  eoioaialioa,  daa 
to  partial  nacWtatloa,  laok  plaen  Whai  oeohd  down,  tba  bath  waa  nady 
-  ^^*      ^-        -Vwaa  oiklaalhr  «■  a  dHata  itata,  It  wa  itffl 

hlaaorp^MM. 


for 

aetJTa,  and  laaffiy 

Tha  CnuKUM  aaUlhat 
oakaat  adAL  !■<  that  tank  _ 
watar,  wen  tha  lOOMat  fiady  fcr  aaoL 

Mr.  Joaa  flrnxM  aald  that  ba  had  btoagbt  with  hia  a  oBmbiror  miata— 
aboat  Horty  aada  ftaa  twanty-lva  to  thirty  yan  ago.  In  all  theaa  ha  oooU 
aot  lata  wrpmaaMhiaMiw    TWy  waa  aot  a  Actad  hM.  bat  aU  that  ha 


rilriitkaaflhaWarOaea.    ThataTariabU 

pnetiea  waa  to  aa  i aiwilil  illiaaa  panr,  to  lat  on  a  lixtyjinia  hath, 

to  tone  wtth  bkaibanaU  of  aoda,  a»l  to  Is  wtth  tnA  hypa  Ha  waihing 
waa  carrini  on  Iter  a  tiua  with  a  trangh  MRdinl  by  an  iatomittant  ■yphon, 
aad  tha  ptintawwaalWwaidilail  tor  tha  aUtiadiahM  or  watar.  Theywira 
Mad  baba  bring  aamad.  and  Iha  aMMfaat  aaad  wa  hot  gloc,  beatan  ap 
MaaftwtkbrihpabringmlladwMiabnMk.  It  waa  aaeaaary  to  any  on 
tUa  eaaWen  In  a  waa  piaaa.  Tha  aaaali  aaployad  wen  of  variooa  fiata, 
Md  oMataad  ftaa  difaart  aaaiihiliiiaia 
Mr.  BmronD  iionrfJwid  thoraogk  tsiag  awn  cofwladn  to  peimanasey 


aad  two  niag  haiH  ">•  "*  twanty  par  eant .  into 
It  ptaoid,  thaa  tha*  waa  rmorad  to  one  of  half  tha 


which  Iha  pilato  waa  Int  ptaad,  thaa 

Sb  ^dtd  two  dra^aa  of  Uqai^aauaoaia  to  erery  Sflaan  pinta  of 

to  iineationa  atotanattia- 
.  paper  oontainiag  dtrie 

, oppoaition  to  thu  view. 

Ba  iiipaid  hia  poor  by  loaUagon  a  tB^-iptin  bath,  which  moat  be  abao- 
hrtik  aanlnL  ^Cay  lU  nte!e  add  wiMiany  bindarad  toning.     AA«r 


«Ma  aaad  to  aallag  ap  tha  hypo  bath.  Ia  laply  to  i|neatioi 
iw,Mr.  BadfifdaUidthat  Hwa  gaanOyatid  that  paper  . 
aAwa  alow  la  Ionian    Hia  azpiriaMa  waa  to  diract  oppoaiti 


■latCagfcr  thrw  atiaataa,  aad  baiM  dl—  tar"  a  glaa  rod.  tha  pnwr 
•oatad  aaaaaad  tiaa  for  thirty  aaeonda  «■  a  Mh  containing  thirty  grafiu  < 


over  a  glan  rod  to  prerent  dripping,  and  hung  np  to  dry.  Tliis  paper  would 
keep  good  for  monuia.  The  aceond  bath  did  not  require  to  be  replenished  with 
silrer,  but  at  the  end  of  the  day  citric  acid  waa  aildcd  in  about  toe  proportion 
of  five  ciains  for  erery  aheet  that  ha>l  liren  floated. 

Mr.  W.  Kkouuid  ahowed  a  dark  Klide  which  he  had  titte<l  to  take  celluloid 
Sim*.  It  waa  impoaiible  with  thcM  fllnm  to  Icei-p  them  flat  when  of  Inrge  8i<e, 
bat  tber  coold  be  keptpn  diape  if  alirhtly  cnr\'ed.  He  had  therefore  had  the 
dark  alida  ao  oouatnictcd  a*  to  give  a  •liEht  concavity  to  the  film,  amounting  to 
aa  dgfath  of  an  inch  for  tha  whole-plate  size.  The  ends  of  the  film  bong 
brongnt  nearer  to  the  leoa,  the  focus  at  the  margins  waa  better. 

Mr.  DKBE!fiiAM  aaid  tliat  with  a  cur>-ed  film  and  a  non-distorting  lens  the 
image  woulii  be  diotortad  to  some  extent ;  not  enough  to  t>e  noticeable,  perhaps, 
ia  aioat  anUaeta,  bat  in  architectural  pictures,  where  the  whole  of  Uie  field 
wa  oeeapiea,  it  raigfat  be  perceived. 

The  diaenaaloB  on  cdlnloid  films  was  adjonmed  to  the  next  technical  meet- 
ing, which,  it  wa  aaaoonead,  would  lie  held  on  the  fifth  Tuesday  in  April. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Mabch  so,— Profcaaor  E.  8tAfatog  to  the  chair. 

Tha  SacmaraBT  nad  a  draalar'nodved  from  the  Camera  Club,  asking  for 
tba  opiaion  of  tha  Asaoriattnn  with  ngard  to  the  conduct  of  exhibitions. 

On  tha  ftnt  potot^  that  exliibition  authorities  should  decline  to  accept  prina 
oBarad  br  advirtismg  pgrpowa,  the  members  were  unanimously  of  the  sama 
opinion.  On  tha  aaoonJ  and  third  pointa,  which  were  that  a  reatrictiou  should 
bo  plaead  on  tha  BBaber  of  awarda,  and  that  awarda  shoold  ba  of  eoual  value, 
tha  maabari  tbooght  thay  ahoold  ba  left  for  the  decision  of  the  authorities  of 
aaeh  partiealar  azUhition.  Tha  foorth  and  iUth  propositions,  dealing  with  the 
■attar  of  elaadfleatioa  and  the  aelaetioB  of  jadgBS,  were  also  r^jeetad  aa  iuter- 
briM  with  tho  libaity  that  it  wa  dosirad  to  lave  to  the  management  Of  the 
■  ■aalalBg  pointa,  a  daddad  oniaioa  wa  arrived  at  on  the  one  relating  to 
ratnnahhfc  aad  on  thia  a  raiolmion  wu  adopted  that  then  abould  be  at  leant 
one  daa  far  aantoaehad  nhotegnpha  at  every  exhibition.  As  to  the  )>ropo- 
dtien  that  ovoqr  pietnn  stoaU  be  bamed  aparately,  it  waa  felt  that  that 
moat  be  Ngnlatad  bv  partiealar  dreumatancea,  awl  that  small  photcgr^ha 
oo^t  to  be  admitteif  (raniad  together. 

A  iwamBBlfatiiai  wa  then  read  ftom  tha  Loadon  Chamber  of  Oommeroe, 
nlatiag  to  awopoaad  axhiUtioa  to  be  held  in  the  City  of  Loadon  from  June 
1  to  lib  Taa  laiaBllnn  wu  to  make  the  exhibition  a  tree  one  u  fhr  u 
ailailaakiB  ia  eonewiied,  aad  to  pay  the  expensa  by  a  small  diane  to 
erhmtan.  It  wa  wnnaatwl  that  the  opinion  of  tb»'Asaociatioa  ahoiud  be 
|riv«n  a  to  the  deainhility  of  having  such  ao  exldbition,  and  a  vote  wa 
tbwifcie  takoB,  whlek  noved  to  be  to  the  affimative. 

Tie  CwaniMaK  than  Mowed  Mtna  aiallent  specimena  of  coUotvpe  printing 
apoa  BBglajHl  papa  pndaead  Iqr  a  new  ptoceaa  by  M.  Balagny  of  Paris.  The 
Cnairman  aid  that  ha  had  aaen  a  iloien  prints  produceil  wittdn  three-quarters 
of  an  hoar  from  the  ooptive  being  handnl  in.  It  waa  intended  shortly  to 
totrodaee  the  uieuia  to  uadefc  ttmall  preaan  were  Iwing  made  specially  for 
the  arork,  ana  anewaad  aiymll,  notwiHiatandlng  the  price  wa  low.  The 
alao  diowad  loaa  aiita  ■ads  to  varioaa  coloon  by  printing  ftvni 
mua.  The  baiis  of  the  leona  was  the  bitumen  method.  He  further 
befcn  the  Aaaodatton  the  actkm  of  the  French  Photographic  Society, 
I  of  Lyooa  and  FWinoiL  to  endavouriog  to  found  an  intemstional 
of  duk-RWa  aeeoWMMatioa  to  be  oSered  to  all  members  of  photo- 
gnnUeaoeiatia  upon  inaMtatlflii  of  ewdwitlals  from  tlie  Secretory  of  tlia 
Sodaty  to  which  thay  baioaged. 

The  SacwrraBT  inqnind  whether  the  use  of  eikonogen  developer  bad  taken 
modi  toot  to  rraace. 

The  Cbaibiux  aaid  that  it  bad  not  done  n.  For  himself,  he  preferred 
hydroqoinonak  and  had  daring  the  anmaiar  developed  about  nine  hundred 
nagativea,  only  foor  of  whidi  aad  not  faera  good,  and  at  a  coat  of  alwut  12i. 
for  tha  developer.  The  Ohaiman  then  n^errnl  to  the  subject  of  ortho. 
ehtonatic  photognphv,  and  strangly  adviaad  photographers  to  prepare  their 
own  eoloor  aaltlve  plata  by  imnaniiv  them  In  a  bath  praparedwith  various 
colenr  ainilliaai,  aooonling  to  tha  woric  to  lia  done. 


of  nitntaefailfvraad  of  dtric  add  to  the  oonce. 


It  waa  then  dnwn  agato 


KORTH  LONDON  PHOTOORAPHIC  BOCIBTT. 
Mabch  18,— Mr.  J.  Tmill  Taylor  (Presiilent)  In  the  chair. 

Mr.  Howaoir,  from  the  Hrnonnla  Works  Com|iany,  gave  a  demonstration  on 
PrinUmf  en  Alp/ta  ami  Drmude  Paper.  A  Isjge  numtierof  spcdmen  prints 
on  thaa  papan  were  exhibited  to  the  room.  The  arrangement  for  making  the 
expoeaia  maldad  of  two  ngaad  human  aappUed  with  gas  through  a  Sugg's 
raaklar.  w  that  the  nnmber  of  feet  bomteg  per  hour  might  be  known ; 
bMind  this  WM  plaoad  one  of  Chappois's  drealar  reflecton  nxeil  in  a  stand, 
and  the  light  wa  thrown  on  to  the  negative  through  a  screen  of  oiled  paper, 
llie  printfiig  ftamo  wa  plaoad  upon  a  stand  which  could  eaaily  ba  removed  to 
aoy  distanoa  ikom  the  light,  the  distances  beins  marked  upon  the  baMboard  of 
the  atnnd.  Mr.  Howaen,  beto*  oomaendng  the  practical  part  of  the  demon- 
stration, made  a  faw  general  nnarks  apon  the  development  of  p^>er  printa. 
He  esid  that  the  aa  ft  varhraa  kinds  of  pafier  on  which  to  develop  prints  hail 
basn  for  some  yean  coming  more  ami  more  into  use.  Bromide  paper  was 
introdaoed  in  IwO.  plotinotypa  wu  only  now  coming  to  the  lh>nL  The  decay 
of  ailver  printinc  had  boM  propbaied  for  some  yeara,  but  it  wu  only  now 
that  we  can  see  toe  end ;  no  one  wishes  that  end,  but  doabtless  it  wu  coming. 
Bromide  paper  giva  a  blade  tone.  Alpha  girea  warm  tonea.  A  beantifnl 
bromide  enlargement  wu  hen  abown,  made  from  a  onarter-plate  negative  and 
with  engnvtog  black  tonai  Prints  on  Alpha  paper  nave  a  depth  of  tone  not 
usual  la  developed  printa.  The  advantage  of  being  able  to  produce  such 
beautiful  printa  oy  artificial  light  wu  pointed  out  Printing  on  bromide  and 
Alpha  paper  wu  compantiTtly  euy,  the  only  difficulty  being  the  time  of 
expoeore.  Studv  the  printiBg  quality  of  the  negative,  expow  one  piece  of 
paper  and  see  whether  over  or  noder-done,  then  arrange  tne  prtoting  (hune 
accordingly,  and  tba  proper  distance  for  every  print  (rom  the  sama  Degatlve 
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was  at  once  known.  Mr.  A.  Piiugle  liad  saul  tli.it  bromide  prints  .lihoiilil  in 
every  case  equal  platinotype  prints,  if  not,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  workman. 
For  platinotype  jirinting  you  must  have  a  good  negative,  l)ut  in  bromide 
]>rinting  a  shadow  negative  will  yiehl  good  results,  an<l  even  better  could  l)e 
obtained  with  Al|iha  paper.  Mr.  Howson  tlien  showed  and  explained  Hume's 
cantilever  enlarging  apparatu.s,  and  showed  two  enlargements  done  on  Ilfonl 
paiier  with  it.  He  also  passed  round  specimens  of  prints  on  pl.atinotype  and 
on  Alpha  jiaiier  sent  to  him  tliat  morning  by  a  professional  photographer  in 
O.xfonl-street  who  had  iiseil  tlie  Alpha  pa|>er  for  the  first  time  the  day  before. 
All  the  prints  were  excellent,  but  those  on  the  Alpha  paper  were  certainly 
much  wanner  in  tone  than  those  in  pIatinotJ^>e.  The  lecturer  and  his  assistant 
then  proceeded  to  expose  and  develop  several  prints  upon  both  bromide  and 
Alpha  p.iper.  The  exposures  having  been  made  with  great  care,  the  prints 
were  developeil  according  to  the  formula;  issued  with  the  papers.  In  the 
development  half  the  developer  consisted  of  old  developer,  Mr.  Howsoii  ex- 
plaining that  such  use  gave  greater  dejith  of  tone  and  greater  latitude  in 
developing.  In  the  usual  confined  toning  and  fixing  bath  tlie  Alpha  prints 
Reemeil  at  lirst  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  detail,  but  this  was  soon  recovere<l,  and 
in  the  end  several  beautiful  bromide  and  Alpha  prints  were  the  result  of  the 
demonstration.  Prints  on  both  papers  were  made  from  a  Hash-light  negative 
which  Mr.  Hart  had  made  that  day  and  had  brought  with  him.  These  were 
most  successful. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  demonstration  the  Chairman'  made  a  few  remarks 
on  the  |iernianence  of  albumenised  and  developed  prints,  and  said  that  there 
was  no  doubt  that  developed  prints  were  practically  permanent. 

Mr.  HowsON  said  that  bromide  paper  had  l)eeii  submitted  to  the  severest 
tests,  some  of  it  having  been  submitted  to  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
for  three  days,  and  it  had  come  out  practically  untouched. 

The  Chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  Hart,  and,  to  give  point  to  the  remarks 
of  that  gentleman,  .said  a  few  words  upon  the  introduction  of  tlie  old  into  the 
new  developer,  an<l  said  it  was  this  treatment  which  gave  sjuch  beauty  to  some 
prints  that  had  been  sent  over  from  Paris  a  few  years  ago.  He  thought  the 
process  was  analogous  to  the  introduction  of  the  per-salts  of  iron  into  the 
developer  in  the  old  collodion  process.  Sometimes  when  it  was  found  that  a 
new  developer  did  not  act  well  the  introduction  of  an  old  developer  that  had 
been  standing  on  a  shelf  for  some  time  caused  everything  to  go  brilliantly. 

Mr.  Hart  said  that  the  ferric  salts  of  iron  have  the  property  of  dissolving  finely 
divided  silver.  If  we  aihl  sulphate  of  iron  to  a  solution  of  silver  and  expose  to 
the  air  till  oxidisation  takes  place  it  takes  a  longer  time  to  do  so.  Tliere  was 
an  analogous  jirocess  to  this  in  the  oxalate  process.  Iron  acts  very  differently 
to  bromide.  If  we  use  old  developer  we  get  more  brilliant  results.  With  an 
extremely  hard,  dense  negative  use  almost  fresh  developer,  but  if  the  negative 
is  soft  use  old  developer,  to  prevent  excessive  precipitation  of  silver. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  :  There  is  one  jioint  in  Mr.  Hart's  remarks  to  be  quite  clear 
about.  It  was  proved  conclusively  that  old  ferric  oxalate  acts  as  a  reducer. 
Does  not  old  developer  redissolve  the  finer  particles  of  silver  directly  they  are 
formed  ' 

Mr.  Hart  :  Tliat  was  exactly  the  drift  of  my  remarks ;  ferric  oxalate  pre- 
cipitates and  redissolves  tlie  particles  of  silver.  There  was  an  analogous 
process  to  this  in  the  making  ot  chloride  of  gold,  from  want  of  a  knowledge  of 
which  many  persons  who  made  their  own  chloride  wasted  a  large  quantity  of 
gold. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Reader  :  If  hypo  is  used  in  fixing  these  developed  prints  how  is 
it  that  they  are  so  permanent  ? 

The  Chair.max:  In  the  fixing  of  prints  on  albumenised  paper  it  is  hypo- 
sulphite of  silver  which  has  got  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  albumen  and 
takes  so  much  trouble  to  remove. 

Mr.  Mackie  :  There  is  no  doubt  that  every  print  fixed  in  hypo  ought  to 
remain  in  the  hypo  a  much  longer  time  than  it  is  generally  allowed  to  do. 

Mr.  Hart  :  We  must  wait  a  little  while  Ijefore  we  pass  a  judgment  on  the 
pennanency  of  bromide  prints.  He  would  admit  that  all  developed  prinU 
were  more  permanent  than  those  on  albumenised  paper,  but  he  thought  that  if 
as  much  care  was  bestowed  on  the  fixing  and  washing  of  albumenised  jirints  as 
was  bestowed  upon  those  which  were  developed  we  should  not  have  much  to 
complain  of  with  regard  to  permanency. 

Mr.  Pahfitt  :  Is  hydrofjuinone  a  good  developer  for  Alpha  paper? 

Mr.  HowsoN :  Alpha  pajier  could  be  developed  with  hydroquinoiie,  but 
stains  were  likely  to  arise.  You  might  develop  eleven  prints  all  right,  but  the 
twelfth  might  be  bad.  He  had  noticed  also  the  unequal  development  of 
hydroquinone. 

Mr.  Mackie  had  also  noticed  this  unequal  development,  even  in  negatives 
and  lantern  slides. 

Mr.  Fuller  :  Must  Aljdia  paper  be  used  quite  fresh,  or  might  it  be  old  ? 
He  had  some  wliich  he  had  cast  on  one  side,  thinking  it  too  olil  to  use. 

Mr.  H0W.SON  had  used  some  paper  four  ye.ars  old  ;  the  Secretary  of  tlie  North 
Middlesex  Photographic  C^lub  had  used  some  that  had  been  to  Bunnah  twice. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  kept  quite  dry. 

Mr.  Header  :  Have  you  used  niagnesium  ribbon  to  make  the  exposures  in 
printing  / 

Mr.  HowsoN  :  Yes  ;  three  to  five  inches  with  small  negatives. 

Mr.  L.  Medland  :  Direct  or  through  a  screen '! 

Mr.  HowsoN :  Direct  for  small  negatives,  at  about  twelve  inches. 

The  CHAiRM,m  then  announced  that  the  meeting  on  AprU  1  woa]d  be  a 
lantern  night,  at  which  Mr.  Header  would  take  the  chair;  and  on  the  15th 
inst.  he  should  be  happy  to  give  them  a  paper  on  Stereoscopic  I'hotographi/, 


THE  LANTERN  SOCIETY. 
Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  leani  that  the  above  Society  has  been  most 
auspiciously  inaugurated.  A  highly  representative  meeting  was  held  last  week 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  when  a  set  of  eliicient  rules,  which  had  been  most  carefully 
drawn  up,  wa«  adopted.  The  prospectus  or  progi-amme  of  the  Society's  work 
as  shaped  by  the  Kxecutive  embraces,  amongst  other  things,  the  interchange 
of  or  provision  for  an  interchange  of  slides  between  members  of  town  and 
country  ;  concessions  in  the  shape  of  better  terms  from  makers  and  dealers  of 


slide.s,  lanteiiLS,  and  apparatus,  together  with  an  interchange  between  various 
clubs  or  exhibitions. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  Council  as  far  as  ap|iointed : — Chairman  : 
The  Hon.  Slingsby  Bethell. —  i'ire-Chairman :  Mr.  T.  H.  Holding. — Secrelarif 
and  Trea-mrrr :  liieutenant  C.  E.  Gladstone,  R.N.,  Northwood  Hall,  Rirk- 
mansworth  ;  together  with  Messrs.  G.  S.  B.  Cresswell,  E.  V.  Hall,W.  Macklin,. 
Maw,  A.  N.  Shejipe,  and  E.  R.  Shijjton. 

The  annual  suUscription  is  a  guinea,  the  entrance-fee  a  guinea,  and  for 
countrj-  memlwrs  it  is  ten  shillings  and  ten  8hilling.s,  but  all  joining  the 
Society  Iwfore  October  1  .are  admitted  without  entrance-fee,  and  all  subscrip- 
tions will  free  meniljers  up  to  October,  1891. 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
Friday,   March  21,  was  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  beginners,  whe^j  the' 
first  principles  of  bromide,  silver,  and  platinoty|ie  printim;,  and  of  iluvelop- 
meut,  were  ex|iounded  to  an  appreciative  audience  by  Messrs.  Di-ar,  Baystoii, 
Brocas,  and  Smith. 

Friday  next  will  Tm  the  usual  monthly  lantern  night,  when  visitors  will  l>e 
welcome.  After  the  slides  have  been  shown  the  prizes  won  in  the  recent  com- 
petition will  be  presented. 

♦ 

HACKNEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

March  13, — Dr.  Gerard  Smith  (President)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Birt  Acres  was  elected  a  member. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  who  said  he  woulil 
not  give  a  formal  lecture,  but,  as  the  circular  had  it,  a  "talk"  on  photographic 
optics,  and  he  would  make  it  .as  informal  as  possible.  After  showing  wherein 
the  optics  of  photography  differed  from  all  other  kinds  of  optics,  and  giving  a 
resion^  of  the  history  of  photograpliic  lenses  from  the  earliest  period  to  the- 
^iresent  time,  he  said,  when  speaking  of  the  jiroperties  of  the  various  lenses, 
that  the  Petzval  portrait  combination  was  much  the  most  rapid  in  action  that 
had  yet  been  introduced,  as  it  could  be  made  to  bear  a  far  larger  angular  aper- 
ture than  any  other;  but  for  out-of-door  or  landscape  work,  in  which  the 
employment  of  a  small  diajihragni  might  be  necessary,  it  w,as  inferior  to  others, 
because  1)y  the  employment  of  a  diapliragm  it  gave  an  oti'ensii'e  fi.are-spot  itt 
the  centre  of  the  picture.  For  landscapes  it  was,  therefore,  better  to  use  lenses- 
constructed  for  the  purpo.se,  although  even  with  these  if  the  stoji  were  not  fixed 
at  its  correct  place  a  fiare-spot  might  result.  He  showed  a  small  casket  land- 
sca]>e  lens  of  which  the  focus  could  be  either  five,  seven  and  a  half,  or  tern 
inches,  according  to  which  lens  from  the  ciusket  was  placed  in  the  mount,  in 
which  there  was  a  draw-tube  to  separate  the  stop  from  the  lens,  acconling  to 
which  one  was  selected.  Explaining  the  optical  reason  why  Landscape  lenses 
gave  distortion,  he  said  it  might  be  practically  eliminated  by  using  lenses  of 
sm.ill  diameter  or  placing  the  stop  close  to  the' lens,  more  esiiecially  if  only  a 
moderate  angle  of  view  were  included  in  the  picture,  although  a  smaller  stop  ■ 
would  under  such  circumstances  have  to  be  employed  in  order  to  get  the  best 
marginal  definition,  as  unless  the  lens  were  of  a  deep  meniscus  form  good 
definition  at  the  siiles  of  the  idate  with  a  large  stop  was  favoured  by  increasing 
the  distance  between  it  and  the  len.s.  At  the  present  time  it  was  probabla- 
that  no  form  of  lens  was  more  used  than  the  so-called  rapid  cemented  doublets, 
which,  although  similar  in  form  to  e.ich  other,  bore  as  many  different  names  as 
there  were  makers  of  or  dealere  in  them.  When  well  made  it  formed  a  useful 
class  of  lens,  as  with  full  aperture  it  could  take  portraits  or  groujis  in  reason- 
ably quick  time,  while  when  stopiied  down  it  served  as  a  copying  and  archi>- 
tectural  lens.  Its  peculiarities  anil  failings  were  then  treated,  and  means  of 
obviating  the  latter  suggested.  Tlie  various  alierrations  to  which  lenses  are 
subject  were  illustrated  and  explained  by  diagrams  on  the  Macklward. 

'The  Chairman,  Mr.  H.  Crouch,  and  others  followed  with  remarks  and  ques- 
tions, to  which  Mr.  Taylor  replieil. 


SHEFFIELD  CAMERA  CLUB. 
March  12. — A  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  H.  W.  S.mith,  the  rei'resentative 
of  the  Eastman  Company  (Limited).  'The  first  part  of  the  evening  was  taken 
up  by  the  explanation  of  the  enlarged  Kodak  camera,  the  roller  sliile,  and  new 
transparent  films.  Mr.  Smith  then  proceeded  with  the  main  subject  of  his 
lecture — Eulargeinents  or  Bromide  Piiper.  After  detailing  the  most  suitable 
lights,  developers,  &c.,  he  gave  a  practical  demonstration  on  the  Eastman 
paper,  explaining  step  by  step  tlie  process. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
March  19, — Mr.  Paul  Ljinge  (President)  in  the  cliair. 

The  second  of  the  series  of  practical  demonstrations,  mainly  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  beginners,  took  place  as  arranged.  Mr.  J.  L.  Mackrell  was  the 
demonstrator. 

The  next  demonstration  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  April  2,  embracing 
the  important  pliase  of  developing,  when  three  different  nio<ies  now  in  popular 
use  will  be  treated  in  a  practical  way. 


LIVERPOOL  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
March  17, — Dr.  Kohn  (the  President)  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  F.  Hurteu  read  a  paper  on  Recent  Photo-physical  and  Photo-chemical 
lHrcsli'/aiion.i,  giving  the  result  of  several  years'  work  done  by  himself  and' 
Mr.  Drittield.  After  explaining  how  light  was  absorbed  by  passing  through 
dark  and  coloured  media,  and  obtaining  definitions  of  transparency,  opacity, 
anil  density  from  the  observed  phenomena.  Dr.  Hurter  went  on  to  describe  an 
instrument  for  measuring  the  density  of  negative.s.  He  exhibited  two  forms  of 
this  instrument,  the  later  form  being  much  simpler  in  construction  and  easier 
to  manipulate  than  the  earlier  one.  The  instrument  is  essentially  a  Bunsen's 
photometer  graduated  so  as  to  give  at  once  the  logarithm  of  the  opacity,  a- 
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qoaatit)'  lot  laiUd  (or  tb«  piottiBK  of  (>>•  ntolts  od  ■  earfa.  In  ■todriag 
the  dbeta  ofderdopcn,  •  oUto  wn  ezpcwed  mad  ciit  into  »iz  piacw,  ud  for 
Mdi'tAtc*  tka  uboqbU  or  tba  varioM  eooatitaniU  of  the  derelopcn  were 
rariaL  In  tki*  way  be  foand  that  a  eotaia  ■Boant  of  pTTOganoi  waa  Deem- 
■UT  far  Jgwloamait.  whik  nan  «a«  ft^fafiow  to  the  piata.  The  laner  the 
^nimrt -f  ***~'~'*  *^*  liaii.Utha—jrtfaar—J  amiMMih  wfllir— dawlnp 
•B  aMxpoaad  «!■<••  ■*'  <^  tkenfcn^  eapalie  ef  Ibniog  the  Mfithw.  Dr. 
Hartar  hrtbcr  wnt  oa  to  >how  that  a»—lmB  bromide  limplr  Vflo'V  »>• 
ttiw  of  iutaapmma  aad  daw  net  lii<iiii  ni  Iha  daMtty.  the  lyolMiartfan  brta; 
daa  to  the  bet  that  tlie  auaonioB  taroaida  aakai  the  drer  bcooilda  lea 
nlabla  ia  ^— «■««»  The  oolr  con  for  aa  orcr-cxpoied  plate  if  to  derelop 
latMIr  bat  net  deaaeir,  and  thea  iatiiiilfj.  All  theaa  ratati  were  ainatrated 
bv  earrea  aad  phetagnpha.  The  eltet  «f  eipeia  oa  the  laaalUii]  plate  waa 
acxt  czpWaMi.  aad  it  waa  ahan  hs«,  aiWr  a  entaln  point,  the  daartty  of  the 

SUn  illalahhiil  m  the  tfaaa  of  ezpaaan  aaa  iaoMMad,  tUL  •aalhr,  the 
al  of  rtranal  waa  reached  and  a  partttea  olitainad.  Seranl  azoeedfairiy 
platca  daaMwtfBtii«  thb  (AKt  wata  Aowa  to  the  BMetlBC.  ThelbcttBat 
the  B^teUoa  of  the  aiaiHra  waa  trae  to  aalaa  waa  ahowa  to  be  dae  to  the 
oaatSy  of  the  plate,  aadthe  fcct  thet  tta  deer  int  fonaad  naiwa  the  reat 


.  '  the  broaiila  or  indide  oa  the  plate.  Iha  aapoanr*  canrea  arara  ealcalated 
far  thirUr  and  Ihiahr  coated  plat>a,  aad  the  raaoH  obtained  with  piataa 
enwiallTpraparadMmd  wan  with  thaeacaknhrtad.  The  rnaft  wai  that  the 
tMBaar  the  aBi  Ihetarier  It  b  to  hit  the  IMI  atpeana^ aMl  that  ia  vary  thia 
filna  the  period  a(  Mdaramoaaia  paaHO  fwa*  iaia  Oiat  of 


It  le  better  to  aaaa  latar  alt  whoH  ahawyUaa  aoaAeieak  it  aot  tnj  ami 
and  to  aaa  maar  awlaealee,  Uiaa  to  aae  a  aR  wheae  coelBeieat  of  afaaorptM  ii 
neat  aad  tl  which  fawar  nolecnlee  an  and.  8Rnr  ioilide  ia  of  the  latter 
^Laal  hi  iodidaplataa  avatytU^  lidMaatthefraateftheaha.  Ptan 
Itaa  MMlM^  br  tr]rii«aBhta ia  Ika dMk MM.  It  ia  poaaible  to calealata  the 
e«n«atesfOianfbraar4|ht,«adaeoaplaefnr7  line  negitiTea  expoaed  by 


caleaUtioa  hi  thia 
AaUght 


wanehowau 
faOownl. 


DKVON  AN'D  (X>RXWALL  CAMUtA  CLU& 
y  A  lantern  erralng. 

tiLm  eihlUtvl  aboat  tw«  hoadiad  elhlaa  of  hia  own  aaUag  aad 
traai  iii«  uwa  Mitlwi,  aMkiag  apwaiaiate  nnarka  aaoa  mck.    Honia  of 

- -%.7TI-?r —  ^  ,^^  thTeayec*  had  baea 


" caMht."  waw  prBdactin of  r aaililwitii  Mai—iat,  aad  wangaolod  with 
tmSum  by  the  aadicaca.  Mr.  Wariua  dwwad  nnlooehed  apaefiaaBa  of  bb 
mtnir  wntc,  a»  wall  in  that  doaa  whaa  ha  h«l  faineil  man  czpalnm^  fat 
'  Ihathaadfllt  therriiy  glraaacHaafMMat  tobatiaaara,  who  aight  he 
■aallft>ySwMhtthataoaaaalah4faaanaba»thaiiihrn.  A  la|t 


l««eertioaoealil,h«w>TCr,  by  ao  aaaaa  be  Ibaa  daart.  bat  wan,  «■  the  eoa- 
liay.afMRhatMkaMto.  TViniMa  iatthoeeapaay  ftaallyawth  to 
the  Boath  ef  ftw*.  thaan  to  Vmtm,  tmm,  the  lial^  Ukaa,  gwH— lead, 
•ad  bark  to  Dteoa  aad  OonwiO,  wiadl«(  ap  arlth  fToa|a  of  paraoa*  aaeciatid 
with  tba  Clab^  either  a  awahan  or  Mcadik 


CorrrsSponlrntcr. 

ir  Vn^mftUnlt  AmU  %nfr  vrih  *■  Mk  md—  M  t 

FADING  OF  SILVBIl  PBIXTH. 
TtxArBatw*. 
Bn,— I  am  (lad  to  wa  yoor  pa^w  tiftm  to  diaraai  the  mueli-mad 
vix.,  Ibe  indiiig  of  dT«  prima.      I  folly  cympaihiaa  with 
'  in  Ua  ttoaUaa;  I  wiU  ba  plaaaad  to  gira  aana  ideaa.  in 
bopaa  that  b  way  help  to  ilnrfilali  the  ■jralay.    I  baliavo  thaeaoieaara 
BonMnna,  aad  kMoa  the  diAtoal^  ol  diacMia. 

Ia  tba  In*  piaaa.  it  baa  atwaya  baan  adaoaalad  to  ana  a  atfong  pciatfaig 
batb,  My  baa  iixty  to  aiaaly  giaiaa  to  aa  oaaoe.  and  to  float  a  abort 
tiaa  in  orda  to  kaap  tba  iaa«i  on  tba  nffaea.  Now  with  aoob  a  pro- 
eedora  it  ia  aridaat  that  a  aaanpatfldalpietora  cannot  ba  aopermaDent 
aa  ooa  man  in  tba  aahatana  of  tba  papa.  It  ia  (aoarally  admitted  that 
plain  papa  pboiocmplis  ara  mora  parmaaant  than  albtunaniaad  ooaa. 
If  we  oaa  altiiaBai  popa<  not  loo  highly  aalled,  floaiad  for  fira  minolaa 
oo  a  tw«^  to  tUtty-ciain  ailrer  bath,  to  which  ia  added  lorty  graina  of 
nitxala  of  aoda,  wa  arill  Sad  that  wa  bare  a  doable  print — one  in  tba  p^a 
on  tba  albumaa.  Tha  Maoltia«  print  aboold  bo  moio 
Blow  prinliag— ««  lalba,  I  aboold  ay.  ilow  rednetion  of 
tba  filear  to  tba  maallio  rtata— ia  oaadMiTa  to  brilliancy,  depth,  and 
|iiiiua—ntj.  Mowadoya  tban  ia  a  fdaiiy  to  tbinoea  o(  nagatira 
witb  a  eomapoDding  Iom  of  ailrtr  ia  tba  printa. 

Toot  naiaapuiiilant  ramiada  ma  of  a  popil  I  had  who  waa  rery 
eanfol  in  maliiag  awinMon  Ha  aneeaodaJ  well  op  to  a  point,  bat 
iaaariably  hilad  fay  loggiag  by  Ugbt  baton  or  daring  coating.  "  Non- 
pioand "  aaema  to  bava  lakan  great  cat*  in  all  hia  operationB,  ereo  to 
dqffaig  tba  printa  in  "  tbid,  clean,  wbito  Uottinspaper  pada,  aoppliad  (or 
tba  parpoaa."  Ia  be  awara  that  thick  whito  blotting  paper  ia  rery 
iapotor  Tba  gny,  wfaiafa  ia  pnipoaaly  made  (or  Ularing  poipoaa.  ia 
Ml  iifiaUa.  I  baita  (ooad  a  now  nilfata^ra  aolntiaa  tain  floooalant 
aad  Iwfaid  Md  bteaiaa  aita  flMaratioa. 
Oa  loAtnf  at  aoat  pholegnpba  at  Chriat  Cbarcb  the  other  day,  I  wm 


intonated  to  notice  some  that  were  monnted  in  optical  contact  fading 
veiymnch  in  some  portiona;  the  air  had  not  been  perfectly  excluded . 
Tfaeee  air  spots  liad  not  altered  very  macli,  showing  that  probably  thc- 
gehUine  had  not  been  pare.    Cielatine  for  enamelling  parposes  should  b» 
waahed  in  a  weak  aolation  of  ammonia  and  water,  and  then  well  washed- 
before  melting  up.    Apropoi  of  preserving  prints,  the  discasaion  might 
indade  the  preserving  of  gelatine  negatives.     I  have  never  found  a  suit- 
able varnish.    Experiments  lately  made  on  some  valuable  negatives- 
taken  in  the  Wat  India  promiae  well.    I  simply  coat  the  negatives  with* 
plain   ooUodioo,  then  warm  the  plate,  and    mb    over  some  beeswax: 
softened  with  turpentine  (wax,  one  part ;  turpentine,  six  parts) ;  polish 
the  wax  off  with  a  aoft  rag.    The  sarfaoe  never  gets  sticky,  seldom  gets 
reogb.  and  then  can  be  eaaily  amoothed  with  the  wax  again.    I  have- 
soaked  teat  platw  in  water  (or  days  without  showing  the  smallest  indica- 
tion of  blistering  or  deterioration. — I  am,  yoan,  ±e., 

Htather  Dean,  Ilouritemoutk,  ilarch  33, 189a  A  L.  Hendbbson. 


To  the  EorrOB. 

Sn, — SooM  yaan  sina  I  was  very  much  annoyed  by  finding  my 
prints  go  apotty  vary  soon  after  being  monnted.  I  tried  every  means  to- 
stop  it,  bat  witliout  avail.  I  noticed  that  it  was  principally  in  my  vi^^ 
nettea,  the  spots  showing  themnlva  round  the  soft  parts  the  next 
morning  after  being  aoonlad.  We  were  in  the  habit  of  mounting  them. 
at  nigbl  and  leaving  tbem  to  dry  (ready  for  rolling)  until  the  next 
morning,  wlien,  it  being  winter  time,  they  where  still  slightly  damp. 

It  struck  me,  after  trying  many  experiments,  that  perhaps  the  fact  of 
laving  them  damp  so  long  wa«  after  all  the  canse,  so  tried  the  next 
batob  by  di}-ing  them  at  once  directly  after  mounting,  and  to  my  very 
agyaaabia  iotpria  found  we  liad  stopped  the  fading.  In  every  caao 
wben  my  Iriaada  have  found  their  prints  fade  I  have  invariably  (oiwd 
Omj  wen  ia  tba  babit  of  allowing  their  photographs  to  dry  spon- 
tiiwonaly,  wiatar  and  summer  alike,  but  upon  drying  them  quickly  have 
tot  «*er  tbeir  tianble  and  thanked  me  for  the  hint 

I  am  oaitain  if  photograpbera  wen  to  dry  tb«  paper  rapidly  after 
aentitiaing,  well  waah  tbeir  prints  in  a  running  stream  for  two  hours 
only,  mount  with  freably  made  starch  (made  by  well  boiling  in  a  wucepan), 
and  again  dry  tba  printa  n^iidly  after  being  mounted,  they  would  to  » 
very  great  estaat  gat  o*a  tbe  vexed  qaation  of  fading.  I  might  add, 
that  in  my  eatabliahmant  every  print  above  earU-de-vitite  aixe  is  waahed 
aparately  on  a  abaat  of  giaa,  by  being  squirted  on  both  aides  from  a 
mbha  pipe  aerewad  on  to  tbe  tap  baton  being  plaeed  in  the  running. 
atnaa  of  tha  waabinc  tank.— I  am,  yoara,  Ac,  O.  A.  Oldbab. 

CoUhnler,  March  U.  IWa       

To  thf  F.orroB. 

Sia,— May  I  nggMt  aa  a  poaoible,  though  not  probable,  cause  of  thia 
MTiooa  iroaUe,  tbat  commercial  sugar  always  contains  a  small  pcr- 
Mntage  ot  solphur  wbieh  it  ia  almoat  impoaible  to  get  rid  of  by 
purification?  Beaida  this  accidental  impurity,  sugar  refined  in  thia 
coantiy  ia  ottaa,  it  not  always,  mixed  witli  a  little  ultramarine  to  give  it 
a  fine  bloe-wbito  shade.  As  ultramarine  contaiiu  sulphide  of  sodium, 
thia  alao  might  oontributo  to  the  miscbiet.  Of  course  the  quantity  of 
sulphur ,whioh  eoold  rsach  a  print  by  thia  means  ia  extremely  small,  but 
TflUnli  m  do  not  yet  know  what  weight  of  matter  is  used  in  forming  thi 
image  of  a  stiver  print,  so  we  cannot  for  thia  reason  put  the  explanation 
aaggaetad  oat  of  ooort.  Starch  als)  frequently  contains  ultramarine.— 
I  am,  yoora,  Ace. ,  C.  I.  Bubtob. 

7  Montpelier,  Kdinbnrfh,  March  31,  1890. 

To  the  Editob. 

StB,— Tbe  question  aa  to  bow  wa  can  make  our  photognpha  more 
permanent  is  no  doulit  a  deeply  intereating  one.  There  is  one  thing 
certain,  that  photographa  prooaoed  now  are  nothing  like  so  permanent 
as  thoM  whion  wen  i»odaoed  aome  yean  ago ;  and  wiiat  is  the  reaaon  t 
Hoienoe  haa  made  ao  moeh  progna  (f)  within  tlie  last  few  yean  that 
the  moat  objationable  and  naeleas  material  can  be  so  metamorphoaed  . 
that  oor  paper,  oar  ardboarda,  oar  chemicals,  in  fact  nearly  everything 
we  use,  are  not  what  they  earn  to  be — the  essence  of  parity. 

I  have  at  the  praeent  time  a  photognph  which  waa  produced  in  Jaly 
I96f),  and,  with  the  exoeptimi  of  a  slight  yellowing  of  the  whita,  it  is  aa 
good  now  aa  wben  it  waa  flnt  printed ;  than  was  no  particular  care 
[nothing  like  the  can  taken  now)  in  either  fixing,  washing,  or  moonting, 
bat  the  materials  used  in  its  production  were  very  diflannt  to  what  an  ■ 
ased  now ;  in  fact,  aueb  materials  cannot  now  be  obtained.  The  paper 
waa  Caoson's,  albnmeniaad  by  myself  witb  albumen  from  aev-laid  eggs : 
not  egga  tbat  had  been  in  pickle  for  two  or  tlireo  months  and  then  aold 
for  new-laid,  but  bimAfide  new-laid  ona;  Uio  albumen  waa  well  salted 
with  ammonium  chloride ;  tbe  silver  bath  was  sixty  grains  to  the  ouna ; 
the  hypo  wm  good,  bonat  material,  costing  at  tbat  time,  not  8<.  or 
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9».  per  hundredweight.,  but  about  1«.  per  pound;  the  gold  chloride 
was  home-made;  the  print  was  toned  and  fixed  in  the  old  hypo 
and  gold  bath,  washed  in  repeated  changes  of  water,  left  in  water  all 
night,  changed  again  two  or  three  times  next  morning,  then  blotted  off 
and  mounted  with  best  gum  arable — and  here  it  is  to-day  nearly  as  good 
as  ever.  I  may  here  remark  that  the  gum  arabic  of  to-day  is  not  the 
same  tliat  it  was  in  the  good  old  time,  neither  can  it  be  obtained,  for  it 
is  now  so  much  bleached  with  acid  that  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  it 
cannot  be  made.  Years  ago  it  was  always  neutral  when  first  mixed ;  but 
let  any  one  now  make  a  solution  of  the  best  white  gum  arabic,  and  then 
test  it  with  litmus,  and  he  will  soon  find  how  much  acid  has  been  used 
in  bleaching  it. 

I  have  also  a  bundle  of  cartes  produced  about  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
as  good  now  as  then  ;  these  were  printed  upon  paper  alburaenised  by  the 
late  John  Spencer,  of  Goldhawk-terrace,  toned  in  the  acetate  bath  with 
Sutton's  neutral  chloride  of  gold,  then  fixed  and  washed  as  usual,  and 
mounted  with  gum  on  ordinary  Bristol  boards.  The  paper  for  these,  I 
imagine,  was  well  salted,  as  it  required  a  sixty-grain  bath  for  sensitising. 
The  price  of  it  was  very  different  to  what  paper  is  to-day ;  I  cannot 
remember  with  certainty  the  price,  but  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me, 
it  was  about  8;,  or  9?.  per  ream  ;  the  surface,  too,  was  very  different — none 
of  the  fictitious  glaze  of  to-day,  and  which  glaze  is  impossible  to  get  with 
pure  albuman  from  new-laid  eggs. 

The  fact  is,  the  price  of  nearly  everything  used  in  our  art  is  too  much 
reduced  to  allow  of  the  very  best  and  purest  materials  being  used.  My 
experience  tells  me  that — 1.  We  should  carefully  avoid  all  German 
albumenised  papers,  and  especially  that  which  is  called  double  albumen- 
ised  or  enamelled,  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  it  is  impossible  to  get  such 
a  very  high  surface  with  pure  and  fresh  albumen.  2.  To  have  nothing 
to  do  with  paper  the  chief  recommendation  of  which  is  that  it  requires 
only  a  thirty  or  not  more  than  a  forty-grain  silver  bath.  3.  Avoid  ready 
sensitised  paper  ;  I  would  recommend  any  one  to  moisten  with  one  drop 
of  pure  distilled  water  a  small  piece  of  this  paper,  then  attach  to  the 
paper  a  small  piece  of  litmus,  and  note  the  result.  4.  To  use  neutral 
chloride  of  gold  in  the  toning  bath  ;  most  of  the  gold  sold  is  very  acid  ; 
the  acid  penetrates  the  paper  so  very  thoroughly  during  toning  opera- 
tions, that  it  is  not  got  quit  of  with  the  slight  washing  the  prints  receive 
between  toning  and  fixing,  consequently' there  is  great  danger  of  sulphur 
being  released  and  deposited  in  the  paper  when  the  acid  prints  are  put 
into  the  hypo,  and  which  no  amount  of  washing  will  get  quit  of  afterwards. 
6.  To  avoid  brown  tones.  6.  When  mounting,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
German  mounts  or  boards,  and  especially  fancy-coloured  mounts,  neither 
any  so-called  gold  printing.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  fancy 
coloured  mounts  and  gold  printing  very  much  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  picture  when  first  produced,  but  permanence  should  be  our  first 
study  ;  even  cream-coloured  mounts  are  bad,  for  the  piints  in  the  course 
of  a  short  time  absorb  some  of  the  cream  tint,  and  this  destroys  their 
purity.  7.  Have  nothing  to  do  with  cheap  hypo — there  is  a  lot  of  rubbish 
in  the  market  (I  can  remember  hypo  3s.  per  pound).  Lastly,  in  mounting 
use  freshly  made  starch,  avoiding  the  very  white,  as  this  is  acid  ;  make 
no  addition  to  the  starch,  such  as  sugar,  as  this  does  no  good,  and  pos- 
sibly does  harm. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  just  add  that  I  liave  long^been  of  opinion  that 
Mora  frames  are  very  bad  for  photographs.  I  have  proved  that  the  prints 
fade  very  quickly  in  them, — I  am,  yours,  <fec., 

A  Photographer  since  1850. 

To  the  Kditor. 

Sir, — The  disquietude  respecting  photographic  printing  lately  has  been 
considerable,  and  will  certainly  continue  unless  some  very  decided  change 
takes  place  both  as  regards  the  manufacture  of  the  paper  used  for 
printing,  and  the  cardboard  used  for  mounting  photographs  on.  All 
paper  naturally  turns  yellow  in  time,  as  will  be  found  in  old  engravings. 
I  have  some  hanging  in  my  room  now.  This  can  be  entirely  removed  by 
a  solution  of  lime,  leaving  the  engraving  perfectly  pure  and  intact. 

The  other  day  I  placed  two  sheets  of  ordinary  mounting  boards  in  the 
strong  sun,  one  sheet  merely  covering  half  of  the  otlier.  At  the  end  of 
four  days,  on  removing  the  top  sheet,  I  found  the  covered  part  quits  white, 
the  exposed  part  having  gone  very  yellow.  Now  what  does  this  suggest  ? 
That  the  paper  is  very  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light.  How  is  this  ? 
The  manufacturer  of  paper  could  give  a  very  certain  reason  no  doubt. 
Can  you  or  any  of  your  correspondents  render  a  cause  ? 

I  beUeve  one  cause  of  the  increased  fading  is  fixing  too  many  prints  in 
the  same  dish.  Use  three  dishes  instead  of  one,  and  constantly  move 
them  about,  holding  every  print  up  to  the  light  to  see  that  it  is  perfectly 
transparent.  Then  it  is  fixed,  not  till  then.  I  know,  as  a  fact,  too  long 
washing  is  a  fatal  error.  Constant  and  rapid  changes  of  water  is  the 
only  right  and  certain  method. 

This  must  be  done  conscientiously  and  honestly,  however.  I  have  a 
large  photograph  framed  for  thirty  years ;  the  photograph  itself  is  as 
good  as  ever ;  it  has  gone  very  slightly  yellow,  hardly  to  be  noticed. 
Such  an  instance  is  rare  I  am  sorry  to  say — still,  there  the  fact  is — ever 
since  the  carte-de-visite  came  in  prints  have  been  less  stable,  from  their 
number  and  the  haste  they  were  done  in. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Editor,  I  could  induce  you  to  commence  a  crusade  against 
hypo.    Would  some  coming  substitute  for  it  be  nore  extraordinary  than 


the  introduction  of  dry  plates  ? 
I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Oieltenluim,  March  22,  1890. 


Kindly  do  take  thit  subject  in  hand. — 

A  PBOTOaRAFHIC  AbTIST. 


TEMPERATURE  OF  FLAMES. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Mr.  Scott  has  missed  the  essential  factor  in  his  calculations,  of 
the  temperature  of  various  flames.  The  heat  of  combination,  specific 
heat,  &c.,  are  of  very  small  importance  in  comparison  with  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  are  dissociated 
into  their  elements.  Clearly  the  combustion  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
cannot  produce  a  temperature  quite  so  high  as  that  at  which  water  is 
completely  separated  into  its  component  gases.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
accurate  data  with  reference  to  this  subject,  but  I  believe  that  water 
is  completely  decomposed  below  2000°  C. ,  and  that  carbonic  acid  is  de- 
composed into  carbonic  oxide  and  oxygen  at  a  very  much  lower  tem- 
perature. To  decide  the  problem  we  would  need  to  have  the  temperature 
at  which  carbonic  oxide  (CO)  is  dissociated.  This  temperature  is  un- 
doubtedly high,  and  may  be  even  above  that  at  which  steam  yields.  I 
have  said  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  accurate  data  on  these  subjects,  and 
I  have  not  time  to  seek  through  the  extensive  literature  of  thermo- 
c  hemistry  on  the  chance  of  finding  it.  Enough  is  known,  however,  to 
enable  us  to  assert  that  the  temperatures  stated  by  Mr.  Scott  are  at 
least  three  times  too  high.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  C.  L  Burton. 

7  Montpelier,  Edinburgh,  March  21,  1890. 


STEREOSCOPIC  VISION. 
To  tlie  Editor. 

Sir, — This  discussion  has  now  got  into  a  condition  such  as  does  not 
promise  much  further  light  to  your  readers.  My  extracts  from  Kirkes' 
Physiology  were  made  with  the  intention  of  showing  that  Mr.  Pringle 
was  quite  wrong  when  he  thought  such  material  would  be  discussed  in 
elementary  text-books  on  Optics.  Mr.  Pringle  cleverly  tires  off  rockets 
to  divert  attention  from  the  point  under  discussion,  which  of  course  is 
quite  legitimate,  only  it  is  apt  to  leave  the  impression  that  Mr.  Pringle 
is  not  willing  to  stand  his  ground. 

The  essence  of  the  controversy  consists  of  the  following  statements, 
upheld  on  the  one  hand  and  denied  on  the  other : — 1.  That  two  identical 
pictures  yield  to,  or  induce  in  the  mind,  the  impression  of  solidity  when 
viewed  with  or  without  the  stereoscope ;  that  they,  therefore,  do  yield 
"  stereoscopic "  impression.  2.  That  on  looking  at  a  single  picture 
with  one  eye  there  is  induced  a  more  solid  impression  than  when  view- 
ing the  picture  with  two  eyes,  and  this  in  virtue  of  the  absence  of  the 
idea  of  surface  which  is  suggested  or  induced  by  the  power  of  two  eyes 
to  localise  or  measure  distance.  Other  statements  on  the  one  side  are 
built  on  these  two,  keeping  in  view  also  the  additional  fact  of  the  special 
power  possessed  by  the  eye  of  measuring  distance  by  muscular  focus- 
sing action  alone.  There  is  nothing  new  in  this ;  it  is  quite  old  and 
established.  Mr.  Pringle  evidently  is  a  large  beUever  in  text-books.  All 
within  a  text-book  is  true ;  everything  that  is  not  in  a  text-book  is  not 
true.  Will  Mr.  Pringle  allow  me  to  say  that  there  are  many  true  things 
not  to  be  found  in  text-books,  and  further,  that  it  is  safe  not  to  pin  one's 
faith  too  closely  to  what  is  found  in  them  ? 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Evans,  I  may  say  I  consciously  revel  in  very  perfect 
eyesight ;  both  my  eyes  have  equal  focus,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  are 
normal  in  other  respects ;  I  am  conscious  of  very  precise  and  clear  vision 
at  close  quarters,  as  well  as  for  distance,  for  which  powers  I  am  thankful. 
— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  G.  D.  Macdouoall. 

SAFETY  OF  OXYGEN  CYLINDERS. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Since  your  recent  articles  and  letters  on  the  above  subject  we 
have  carried  out  several  trials  with  oxygen  cylinders,  and  have  found 
that  they  will  resist  very  much  more  ill-usage  than  ever  we  anticipated, 
and  many  blows  dealt  with  the  full  intention  of  destroying  the  cylinders 
simply  flattened  or  bent  them,  as  you  will  see  from  the  enclosed  report. 
If  you  will  take  into  consideration  the  weight  necessary  to  deal  the  blows 
given  during  the  trials,  and  the  weight  of  a  cylinder,  it  will  be  found  that 
to  produce  the  same  effect  a  cylinder  would  require  to  be  thrown  from  a 
height  of  several  hundred  feet. 

We  shall  be  pleased  if  you  can  give  the  account  of  these  trials  space  in 
your  valuable  Journal,  and  feel  that  by  so  doing  you  will  bring  the 
matter  before  those  most  interested. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Henry  Brieb. 

The  Scotch  and  Irish  Oxygen  Company,  Limited  (Jtrin's  Process), 
Eosehill  Works,  Polmadie,  Glasgow,  March  20,  1890. 

The  report  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Brier  is  as  follows : — 

"  A  series  of  experiments  were  conducted  at  Stevenston  by  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  Oxygen  Company  Limited  (Brin's  Process),  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating tiie  absoI\ite  safety  of  their  cylinders  for  containing  compressed  gases. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  fat.il  accident  occurred  to  the  foreman  of  their 
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wtKka  at  Ftalaiadie  \j  the  banting  of  a  cjrUadfV  aoBe  six  main  agis  and  the 
imtmaiim  via  vmnmA  to  tfa*  imbUe  that  Um  azploaian  waa  4oa  aithrr  to 
una  dafeet  ia  tha  cy&dcr,  or  to  tto  itmigtli  Mnc  OTartazad  by  MacduuKed 
A  tboronrit  inraatiaaon  waa,  howercr,  made  into 
,  aad  tha  beta  di«lnnil  laft  no  do«bt  that  it  occtmcJ 
tkiMckaaiWakaaatbarBrtof  thaoloftaMla  nan  biaaaU  It  wa«  dear 
Uwt  ka  kad  latmhwail  cajftm  into  a  ^Undar  wkich  waa  alicady  partiy 
chanad  witk  hfdraaa,  thaaa  gaaaa  bnaiaf  an  asploaire  mixtnn  whaa  brao^t 
togetW.  One  bet  aapadally  whicli  powad  at  onc«  to  thia  fonelnainQ  waa 
that  tha  Main  poftiaa  of  tba  cxplodad  qrliader,  fottn<t  almOKt  on  tlie  «pat 
whaMtha  an  fclaat  ouiiuiail,  wa>  almoat  too  hot  to  b«  touchol :  wbenaa  tba 
poftiaaaaf  qrUadan  whick  hava  ainca  baaa  intentionally  l>artt  by  bdnc  >nb> 
jartad  to  aiiaalialj  aa««n  ttaataMiit  w«a  fe«nd  to  ba  parfeetly  cold.  In 
aaoaaqaaaoa  of  tkk  ■luuaoai  impnniaa  it  waa  thon^t  adTiaabIa  to  nihject 
tha  efliadoia  to  an  aihanatira  aariaa  of  tarta,  ao  a*  to  ptore  berond  iliapute 
ttattbay  an  thotooiUy  adqilad  fcr  tha  pvpoaa  of  canyins  tha  pta  and 
eifMt  of  Htt-T—^  tha  noat  aztnoM  aaooat  of  roagb  oaaga  to  which 


thinr  oeald  poalbly  be  aatijaetad  dnriag  toaaaH  tnm  pUoa  to  pteca.  Tba 
a  of  diflmnt  riaaa,  Taryinf  ftoai  I  Ibot  long  1^  SJ  iadMa 
t  buhm  long  by  U  tocMa  iliaiaitir.  Tbey  ara  nade  of  nOd 
mtar  of  aa  iaa  m  tblclnnaa,  aad  befora  being  naad  aadi 


nrtUa*  naad  ara 
iMiiaatir  to  6 


BiiNuht  atad  a  i|aaitar 

eyttadv  ia  aabfaetad  to  a  b; 

and  ia  aftarwarla  ataapad  with  tho 

data  of  tha  laal.  aad  tha  tart  aMrk. 


taatorallaarttwtca  iu  worldng 

to  which  It  waa  aabjacted,  tha 


an— II  to  wtucb  It  waa  aaHJacled,  tba 
Ik*  ^Hwlan  ara  ra-laalad  poiodieaDy, 
«aai  m  Iha  Ooaapaay  hw  baaa  to  palat 


aad  fcr  tha  uaiiiuaw  ef  mMf  tha  laataai  aTlha  Ooaapaay  hw  baaa  to  palat 
thoae  (or  tha  dlltoaat  pnaa  b  dMiaatlta  aatoaia,  BO  aa  to  avoid  tha  da%w  of 
Aa  a  fttfthw  wwfatlea,  afarr  avKadar  which  ia  feioagfat  hrto  the 
iaaaalaalawaNMlML    To  bhUm  tha  neamwi 


iaflarhaT<H()aaaiBaaaiaalaw*«MlML  To  bhUm 
«aA  a  ariafBttaao  aa  tho  nant  aooUflft  MMlataly  inpoH 
lacUad  to  adopt  a  MMMBdad  Iteaad  ftr  Aa  urtTCi  oa  the  hydiMoa  aad  eel.1 
^aa  rylladei%  to  that  by  no  peaAla  iMihwIaaey  caa  thay  ba  lOad  at  the 
ixygia  paap.  A  a— haa  of  arpariaiiata  wtoa  ■ada  aboat  taa  day  ago  whicli 
«Ma«ntllHrtnaallK,  A  «  fcet  C-iaeh  tsllMlar,  wilghhM  abeat  I  ewt.,  wa« 
tw<iiiihi<to»hi»»t«Clg>ataBd  ifcijfrf  hariaoaiiyana  a  loUd  irao 
faladi  U  iMhaa  aqnaaa  aad  wilghlag  tfmt,  aaoh  Maw  bSHUag  tt  to  tba 

•fxtartofahoatth  ~ 

tolta  rooad  aad, 

iiapa 

iMat 


thiiia-qnartara  of  an  iaeh.     It  waa  thn  dropped  vartieally  on 
d,  haTiag  a  clear  fall  of  A  bat,  whan  tt  wm  fiMad  that  the 


lapaat  had  oaly  fctliail  •  pait  of  ahaat  tha  itaa  af  •  fayi^iPfc  |i 
Mil plaead aoraaa tha iMB Uaak. Md w In* waWrt  of  flewt dioppad 
taoMra  Aaa a  haiiM «f  as  bat.  Iko  Uaar  anaSb  ia  tU aida  to  tlM* 
of  aawa  alghtha  of  aa  iadk.  Tha  aylhiiir  waa  aahaaqaeatly  plaead  oi 
ina  Uoefca,  tat  4  bat  1  lach  Kgttt  <o  aa  to  aapaott  tha  aaib,  aad  tba 
wial^  Mi^  let  bU  apoa  it  beai  Iha  Mao  httghTwHh  tha 
b«n4fi5«ftoaitha<tn%|I.MdUacr«i|6da.    Aa< 


It   WM 

to 
axtaat 

two 


— ^*  apiB  Mt  nu  apoB  n  moi  laa  aaa  aMgak  *•*>  taa  iwiah  that  it  waa 
iUiliMkaaft«aithaatn(||«.Mdhlaatai|Ma.  Aaolkv  ayUadar  waa 
Nwarti  triad  la  tha  mmm  mnmn,  with  tha  ataapUoa  of  tha  eraahi^  blow, 
I  ia  tUa  caaa  aiaa  a  aon  aatidhctarT  naalt  waa  oMainctI,  aa  it  waa  bent 
thaaitaat  of  7A  iMhaa  by  tha  b«^Jfa«  blow  ami  etfll  rvoiaiaed  Intact 

g*"? ■?*g'*'  ■■"?*■■■?  »~>»  >«i  kr  »4  iaehaa  diamatar,  eoataiaing 
lha.ofUqaHii«afhaabaaidgi%«aaal»*Ha   * 
ai  Iha  aaM  hri|^t,  aid  wMiltoiaiifc  «5 


Dy 

iMWrt,  aid  «M  aftwwifc  ttAlaaad  to  &  aatoat  of  If 
Iaehaa  br  droppiag  Am  <i  ewt.  opoa  it,  withoot  iivlnrinir  It  otharwiaa  tlMa  in 
•laaa,  n^of  llMaatertadeyliadata  wenaabaeqaenllT  foand  tomalaln  the 
ftdf  wwalltj  of  pa.  aad  to  ba  parbctly  aoaad.  YterJaya  emadawato  wara 
•t**^Jl!!^»'i>^.'^^'^*'inajmMUutarT.  A  S  brtlUHh  eyUador, 
•rrighiagionba.,  tadadiaftha  eoataaia,  waa  drmed  bar  UaMa  aeroaa  tha 
tna  blaak  bam  a  hal^Mof  as  bat,  theM  tftala  piwlMiBg  a  hawi  of  Si  iaebe<i. 
It  waa  alManowad  to  bUaaitaeail.  with  IttUapaNapSla  naalt.  A  naDer 
cyUato  waa  tmtod  la  tha  «aaa  Baaaar,  aad  aaalilBad  ao  gnater  taUary  thaa 
abwdMU  n«ai  thaaa  partkabn  k  wOI  ha  MM  that  tho  toato  wan 
-"*—**•  ■  -"^eleij.  bt  It  fa  bnaaaalnbla  that  aa Ji  ayUadaaa  darii»  bamtt 
.  aaytMag  Uka  tha  aama  Itnlaiat  to  which  tbey  ware  nih. 
^whOaH  waa  aUdoat  that  thay  alin  poaNtaad  a  aoaaldanbb  nmrtt  of 


[TUa  nibjact  ia  of  rach  ritAl  impoitMm  to  ohotognphen  that  we 
bare  giran  tba  taport  m  *xU>im>  aa  it  appeared  in  tix«  olataoK  HrraU, 
of  tbe  13th  brt.-lKD.] 

■        » 

THE  BCBSTINO  OF  A  GAS  CTLINDBB. 
To  tht  Editob. 

8»,— I  have  bean  anxioiuly  waiting  to  aee  if  any  farther  acientifio 
eTidaaee  would  have  been  lactboanung  to  oatiify  the  minda  of  tba 
"  Lant«m  Pablie  "  aboat  tba  above,  aa  I  t«r-HtT  tbat  op  to  tha  iiiaaaiil 
tha  infonnalion  offend  baa  been  iiiaagia  ia  tba  extraaM.  and  notat  aU 
oatBoUlad  to  allay  tha  minda  of  Ihoae  who  vae  lyliiulfr. ;  in  (act,  it  oeema 
aaU tboae  intareated  in  tba  lale  of  gaoae  are  wishful  (or  the  matter  to 
drop,  or  ooe  woald  have  tbooght  that  tbey  woald  have  let  no  atone  be 
antaraed  oatil  *a(u/ae(«rirpnw/had  been  iortheomiag  aa  to  the  eauie 
of  that  aspiooioo.  It  ia  ooita  erident  that  the  preaann  taata  an  a 
hMlacy  if  cyUndan  an  liable  tobnrat  tip  with  aoeb  (rightful  raanlto,  and 
not  ba  aUe  to  define  the  eanaa.  I  very  mneb  qaeation  if  ateel  ia  the  beat 
saterial  to  oae,  (or  it  la  atrcngiy  aondeMeil  for  Due  in  Ran  bamla,  caaea 
being  brought  to  notice  of  their  anddenly  baratios  with  very  aeriona 
lawlla  alter  a  abort  time  in  nae,  a««a  when  they  hare  paaaed  all  the 
OvfHiuiteiii  laali.  Take  a  caaa  mathr,  in  which  the  pmrehaaar  n- 
eorercd  I000(,  damagea  from  the  vrndor  u*  panonal  injurlaa  eanaad  by 
the  huniintf  of  one  Of  tbeoe  rteel  gtma.  whaieaa  had  the  gnn  been  made 
of  twieted  iron  it  would  bare  only  Hj^pad  ly  in  oaaa  of  a  bnrat 

Troating  that  the  matter  wUI  be  thomoghly  ttiraahed  oat  \ij  Mm 
haada  than  mine,  aad  erary  meaoa  IriNn  to  properly  inTeatigato  the 
matter,  ineiaad  of,  at  pnaent,  baabtng  it  ap— I  am,  yoore,  to., 

ilarek  39, 1880.  Aa  Ovo  LuitlBinsT. 


BCHOLABSHIP. 
To  ihf  Editob. 

Sib, — With  your  good  leave  I  will  oocapy  yotir  space  again  with 
another  loggaation  on  thia  matter.  The  Camera  Club  at  their  Conference 
on  Friday  tnggeated  the  deairability  o(  institatinR  an  annual  exhibition  of 
photographa  aomewhat  on  the  lines  o(  the  Koyal  Academy  or  the  Paris 
Salon,  where  the  men  hanging  o(  a  picture  would  be  a  sufficient  reward  in 
iteelf,  and  only  the  really  good  work  would  be  admitted.  This  most  ez- 
oellent  idea  it  waa  lamented  ooald  not  be  carried  out  (or  want  of  funds. 
Now  I  may  aay  that  the  Britannia  Works  would  be  most  liappy  to  place 
their  prapoeed  gift  at  the  aervioe  of  any  body  for  the  carrying  oat  of  such 
an  ezoelient  aeheme.  I  aee  no  reason  why  others,  who  liave  hitherto 
been  talken  only,  ahoald  not  follow  this  admirable  example,  and  we  may- 
then  aee  both  the  angnatiaoa  made  earned  into  effect,  and  photography 
railed  to  the  rank  which  it  deeervea.  Then  we  may  look  (or  our  art 
aeienee  being  taken  note  of  by  the  various  scientific  and  art  papers,  when 
it  ia  oo  a  par  with  other  brancties  of  learning  which  have  endowments  (or 
the  furtheniiea  of  thair  atody,  and  ample  rewards  (or  those  who  excel 

ereiii. — I  an,  Toore,  Ac,  John  Howson. 

Ilfbri,  Mmtk  S>,  WHO. 

♦ 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TTXE  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editor. 
8n, — In  eoimertwi  with  oar  (orthooming  photographic  exhibition 
kindly  permit  aa,  throagh  your  oolamns,  toannoonce  to  intendingexhibitors 
that  we  have,  in  their  intereat,  decided  to  extend  the  date  (or  sending  In 
application  (orma  from  April  1  to  April  7.  Pictorea  most,  as  previously 
advertiaed,  be  in  oor  han&  l>y  the  Mth  prox. — We  ara,  yoars,  i&c, 

JaxsiBbown,    \,. 
EooAB  O.  Laa,  /  """• 
Art  Oattrrf,  Oraingrr-itrfrl,  XevetutU-on-Tyne,  March  'U,  1890. 


,  Seci, 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  COMPETITION.— A  PROTEST. 

To  the  EnrroR. 

Sia,— Eneloaed  ia  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  this  day  (onrarded  to 

Ueeara.  Peaagood  aad  WoUaaton,  re  the  award  In  the  Challenge  Cup 

Conpetition  at  the  Ctyatal  Palace  Photographic  Exhibition.    I  shall  (eel 

obligad  if  yon  will  kindly  inaart  it  in  yoor  next  iuae. — I  am,  yours,  Ac.,. 

Edoxb  O.  Lee,  Hon.  Secretary. 
[Copt.] 
"  Onmnnci,— Oeaflrming  aiy  taWgram  of  the  19th  inst. ,  I  am  inntnicted  by 
our  azhiUton,  wlioae  namaa  ara  appeodal  at  r<x>t,  to  formally  protest  against 
the  award  In  the  ChaUaaga  Cap  Competition,   on  the  Ki^nml  that,   from 
aathoritativa  iafonaatloa  ia  oor  tioamailon,  a  portion  only  of  our  exliibitM  was 
btooght  ondar  the  aotioa  of  tho  Judgea.    A  large  number  of  our  pictures 
haviag  baaa  axeladad  Irom  the  oompetition,  a*  we  bunc  to  Iw  the  case,  we 
harrtiy  ''*—*'^  an  explanation,  and  nnlew  that  explanation  is  aatisfactoty, 
we  inaiat  npoa  the  aattra  Cop  Coni|H-tition  being  re-Jndgwd. 
"A  eopy  of  this  latter  is  being  sent  to  each  of  the  photographic  papers. — 

"  I  am,  yoan  truly,  Edoar  (>.  Lkk,  Boh.  See. 

"Tha  ExbfbJton'  namaa  an :— Auty  k  Ruildock.  T.  Qnlloway,  J.  P.  Gibson, 
J.  K.  Ooold,  Edgar  0.  Laa,  W.  Parry,  J.  Pike.  H.  R.  Proctor,  H.  C.  Ridgway 
aad  Lyd.  Sawyer." 

A  WRONG  QUOTATION. 
To  the  EDtroB. 
Bat, — Mr.  C.  Ba^  Wooda  ahoald  apologise,  not  to  William  Shakspere, 
bnUUi  Jwepb  Addiaon,  (or  hia  pardonaUia  misqaotation  in  the  ntmiber 
for  -MMi  7  of  yoor  Jocaxu..    The  lioea  are, — 

"  Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 
Bat  well  do  more,  Sempronius,  daaerva  it  1" 
— I  am,  yonra,  Ae., 

10,  Kndffmion  Terract,  Flmbitrg  Park,  N.,  March  33. 


E.  Healt. 


iExctange  (Tolumn. 

*.*  Ifo  chargi  is  utade  for  inmrting  KxcKamfm  tf  Apparatui  m  thi$  ooftMnn; 
but  noM  vUt  bt  iawriad  aw^aat  tht  artieU  witwf  u  de/lniteiy  itated.  Thote 
wkoipaei/y  ttaariepiirwaaabai  "aa»«*<iyMat/W"  vUllMr^orevndertUmi 
Ike  rtaton  o/ thtir  r 


Win  «xeiisD«e  tuOnsmdA  and  nutie  itOe  for  Kood  interior  tackgronnd.— Addrasa, 

Taa  BovAL  Stvdio,  Wanalaslar. 
I  will  esatenm  a  lUr!boraa(h  trtoyel*  for  s  <rliole-pIst«  ounem  and  rspid  rtntUinaar 

laas  111  naft»«j«r      tdiliisi.  A,  W.  Catluirrox,  1  Xalroni-rUliu,  Bruii<wick-i«rk, 

Mow  fcalliaata,  5. 


lilfk«laaa  tadurteaads  for  othsn ;  also  a  Baarar  boat  for  a  mstio 

window  or  porch,  or  other  oatSoor  sooDSSory— Address,  W.  P.  Mabsh,  Photo- 


WiU 


(taphar,  Bofnar. 
Waatad. 


itad.  Boss-  8«xM  nwld  qram 
(lAaaaa,  saMani^  BaaagTCaads, 
Addna,  r.  B.  Tvaaaa,  Oroas  I 


plirta  boxas,  itodlo  stand,  Ao.    Oasb  adlnstawnt. 


anaaietrkal  and  «|x4|  portaUo  symmatrtoal  knsos; 

-   'plats  boxas,  stodlo  s( — ■*  *■-     ""■•  --"— * * 

gtndio,  Tewkesbury. 
For  siiiliaaiB.  a  Baaniy's  rnatto  bridnv,  tvo  baokgronnds,  half-plate  portrait  lans. 
smaial  nan  of  Taa  Bbrisb  JooasAL:  wantad,  UxlO  oaaara  foatdoor),  or 
anmjr'i  sbnttsr  or  qnartsr-plats  ast  DUtemco  adjnstod.— Address,  W.  BAasrrr, 
Btoka-road,  OalldloTd. 
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anetDetd  to  (KrortedponUentis. 


",*  Communicatioru  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  biainets  affairs 
miutbe  addressed  to  "  H.  Grkknwood  *  Co.  , "  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
Londan,  W.C. 

All  matters  Jor  the  text  pm-tion  of  this  JouRNAl,  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  IrMttention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  oj  communications  unless  name  and  addi-ess  of 
writer  are  given.  ^ 

■\V.  H.  H.  (Paris).— In  our  next. 

J.  Lkhdon  Bkhdy.— Many  tlianks.  We  shall  defer  publishing  the  case  until 
it  is  completed. 

W.  C.  W.— We  know  no  more  of  the  alleged  discovery  tlian  what  has  appeared 
in  the  daily  papers. 

John  W.  Bhanh.— Tlie  milkers  of  the  Aristotype  paper  do  not  publish  the 

formula  by  wliich  it  is  jirepared. 
W.  S.  Keddie. — We  require  to  know  more  oonceniing  the  jierson  named  ere 

the  note  can  be  published.     It  might  be  actionable. 
33.  Inoham.— If  the  weight  of  brass  is  objected  to,  the  stops  can  be  made  of 

thin  sheet-ebonite  ;  that  is  light  enough,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  somewhat 

brittle. 

Edwin  Beeoh. — We  expect  soon  to  know  all  about  the  machine  in  question, 
and  will  then  publish  particulars.  At  present  we  are  .short  of  information 
that  can  be  relied  on. 

O.  5-  M.  W.— Full  directions  for  making  camera  bellows  are  given  with  illus- 
triitions  in  an  article  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Hackett,  on  page  128  of  the  Almanac  for 
1876,  to  which  we  refer  you. 

^V.  0.— Hughes  &  Kimber,  West  Harding-street,  E.C.  supply  ruled  copper 
plates  of  different  grades.  Get  some  ot  these,  ami  obtiin  prints  from  them, 
then  copy  the  prints  in  the  camera. 

P.  S. — 1.  All  the  fomnila;  about  which  you  inquire  are  given  in  tlie  Almanac. 
—2.  From  fifty  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce.— 3.  Any  photographic  ware- 
house.—4.  About  2s.  6rf.  or  3s.  a  quire.  ' 

R.  E.  J. — Carlmn  tissue  is  not  difficult  to  make,  but  unless  the  consumption  is 
somewhat  large,  it  will  be  found  more  economical  to  purchase  it.  It  may  lie 
had  in  small  quantities,  ready  sensitised. 

W.  P.  A.  inquires:  "Is  there  any  way  of  rendering  celluloid  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether  (mixture)  ? " — No  ;  except  by  coating  it  with  a  protective 
substance,  which  must  l)e  impervious  to  the  solvents. 

"W.  A.  R. — The  Woodburytype  process  is  aliont  the  best  for  producing  large 
numbers  of  small  portraits,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cheapest.  They  can 
be  made  in  the  same  time  as  silver  prints,  from  which  they  are  scarcely 
distinguishable. 

B.  W.— Few  lanteniists  now  make  their  own  oxygen.  Most  get  it  compressed 
in  cylinders.  We  imagine  tl]at  if  you  send  your  bags  to  the  Company  they 
will  lill  them  for  you.  You  are  not  the  only  one  who  has  had  his  confi- 
dence in  cylinders  shaken.     We  still  use  the  compressed  gas  ourselves. 

J.  B.  W.  inquires  where  tlie  large  sheets  of  brown  paper,  such  as  that  upon 
which  biickgrounrls  and  .^ide  slips  are  painted,  are  to  be  obtained  witho\it 
folds. — ITiis  ]]aper  may  be  had  in  continuous  lengths  and  about  five  feet  wi<Ie 
from  most  large  upholsterers.    It  is  sold  under  the  name  of  "  carpet  paper." 

A.  H.  Bhnha\l--1.  a  diajihragm  placed  vertically,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  form  of  its  aperture,  will  not  serve  the  same  purpose  as  one  placed  in 
a  diagonal  position. — 2.  Possibly  the  crystals  are  those  of  hyposulphite. 
Apply  the  tongue  and  see  how  they  taste.  SVe  should  be  glad  to  examine 
them. 

W,  Stevkns. — Ki"om  the  description  we  imagine  the  lens  has  not  l>een  very 
seriously  injured  bv  the  accident.  We  imagine  the  concussion  has  merely 
bent  the  Itrasswork  and  caused  the  balsam  cementing  the  two  glasses 
together  to  give  way.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  send  the  lens  to  the  maker  to 
be  repaired. 

W.  Jones  (Wolverhampton). — In  the  back  lenses  of  the  portrait  combination 
the  convex  surface  of  flattest  curvature  must  lie  placed  to  the  outside,  the 
most  convex  surface  going  next  to  the  separating  ring.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  whether  the  marginal  definition  can  be  improved  unless  we  had  the  lens 
for  examination. 

S.  Bii.ton. — Two  single  lenses  with  a  difference  in  their  foci  of  three-eighths  of 
.an  inch  are  of  no  use  for  taking  stereoscopic  pictures,  even  if  the  stops  are 
identical  in  aperture.  One  would  not  only  be  more  rapid  than  the  other, 
but  one  would  produce  a  larger  image  than  the  other.  Accurately  paired 
single  lenses  are  not  very  expensive. 

Pdzzled  (Brownliills). — The  yellow  stains  seem  to  be  silver  sulphide,  due  to 
imperfect  fixing.  Tlie  long  keeping  of  the  paper  has  nothing  to  do  with 
their  formation.  See  tliat  the  fixing  bath  is  .strong  and  not  too  cold  when 
used,  also  that  the  prints  are  immersed  for  a  sutlicient  time,  and  you  will 
uot  sgain  be  troubled  with  such  stains. 

•C.  TuRNEii. — There  are  no  means  of  preventing  the  stains  on  the  engraving 
showing  in  the  negative.  They  can  no  doubt  be  removed  by  cleaning  the 
print :  that  is,  treating  it  with  chlorine.  In  this  case,  as  the  engraving  is  a 
valuable  one,  the  wprk  had  Iretter  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  picture-restorer 
and  not  be  attempted  by  a  novice. 


Ac.  0. — No  one  can  jirevent  you  from  making  carbon  prints  with  an  enam  died 
surface  and  a  tinted  border,  with  imprint,  &c.,  d  In  Lamliertype.  "  Exclu- 
sive rights,"  "  sole  licensee,"  &c.,  is  merely  Ijonibast  now. 

Hi'NTiN(iDON. — For  general  purposes  a  lens  of  the  rapid  scries  is  much  to  he 
preferred,  therefore  take  the  one  marked  C  in  your  note.  The  wide-angle 
one  will  Iw  of  little  use  except  for  taking  a  picture  in  a  confined  situation, 
and  then  the  perspective  will  be  straine<l.  The  price  of  these  lenses  appears 
to  lie  very  low,  even  for  second-haml  ones.  Better  get  a  trial  of  them  liefore 
purchasing. 

Sailor. — A  lens  working  at/-6  will  be  very  suitable  for  a  detective  camera, 
but  one  of  five  inches  focus,  with  the  full  aperture,  must  not  be  expected  to 
cover  the  (|uarter-plate  sharply  to  the  edges.  Th"  shutter  shown  in  the 
sketch  is  very  good,  but  it  is  not  new.  It  was*i;  one  time,  we  believe, 
patcnteil,  but  we  think  the  patent  was  allowed  to  run  out ;  of  this  we  are  not, 
liowever,  certain. 

E.M'ekimentalist. — 1.  We  cannot,  in  this  column,  s)iare  space  to  give  practical 
details  in  electrotyping  ;  better  get  a  cheap  manual  on  the  subject. — 2.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  process  would  be  patentable  without  knowing 
what  it  is.  If  it  be  novel,  then  of  course  it  can  be  jiateuted. — •!.  The  Govern- 
ment fee  for  provisional  protection  for  nine  months  is  1/.,  and  for  a  patent 
for  four  years,  41.  If  the  patent  is  taken  out  through  a  patent  agent,  his 
fees  will  be  in  addition  to  tlie  Government  ones. 

X.  X.  X.  (Sheffield).— For  jiortraiture  by  the  electric  light  it  is  the  arc,  and 
not  the  glow  light,  that  mnst  be  used.  One  ligiit  is  all  that  is  necessary,  but 
the  *hadows  mnst  be  softened  by  reflectors.  An  ordinary  arc  lamp  with  a 
large  concave  reflector  liehind,  which  can  be  turned  in  all  directions,  is  all 
that  is  required.  It  is  usual  to  ]ilace  a  small  reflector  in  front  of  the  arc,  so 
that  the  licht  itself  is  not  seen  by  the  sitter,  but  is  projected  on  to  the  large 
screen.  The  time  of  sitting  will  ilepend  upon  the  power  of  the  light  and  the 
distance  it  is  from  the  model.  If  you  are  not  conversant  with  electrical 
matters  the  installation  had  better  "be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  practical 
electrici.an. 

X.  Y.  Z.  puts  the  following  query  :  "If  a  person  brings  a  sitter  to  lie  photo- 
graphed, and  they  bring  with  them  a  cop^-right  picture,  painting,  or  engraving, 
and  the  sitter  is  dressed  as  much  like  the  original  as  possible,  and  1  try  to 
photograph  the  sitter  as  much  like  the  picture  as  possible,  wouhl  it  be 
infringing  the  cojiyright  of  the  picture?" — We  imagine  there  would  be  no 
infringement  in  law  ;  but  it  is  such  a  purely  legal  question,  we  do  not  like  to 
be  positive  in  the  matter.  Of  course  it  would  lie  quite  possible  to  iiiake  the 
two  pictures  so  much  alike  that  it  might  amount  to  a  colourable  infringe- 
ment. Perhaps  some  of  our  legal  friends  will  give  the  benefit  of  their  opinion 
on  the  matter. 


Bf.ceived. — Manchester  Report ;  F.  S.  ;  J.  J.  A. ;  Dr.  Maddox  ;  and  others. 
These  in  our  next. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Fallowkield  requests  us  to  announce  that  his  new  central 
premises  in  Charing  Cross-road  are  now  nearly  complete,  and  he  hopes  to  ojien 
them  early  in  June. 

The  PHOTOoitAi'Hic  Cl™. —  Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  April  2, 
Stnii'laril  Sttlutions,  and  the  Expression  of  Pltotogi'njihlc  Formuhf.  Bank 
Holiday,  outing  at  Godalming. 

The  AlTOMATic  Penny  Photocraph  Machine. — The  following  appears  in 
t\M  Smith  Walfs  Kiho  ni  t\\e  19th  inst.: — "The  Latest  piit-a-pennyin-the-slot 
machine,  which  proviiles  the  investor  with  a  photograph  of  himself  in  a  few- 
seconds,  was  exhibited  at  the  works  of  Messrs.  G.  Salter  ft  Co.,  West  Bromwic'h. 
yesterday,  to  about  a  hundred  capitalists  and  journalists,  the  majority  of  whom 
travelled  specially  from  Lonilon.  In  appearance  the  apparatus  resemljles  the 
ordinary  slot  machines.  The  person  who  wishes  to  lie  photographed  puts  his 
penny  in  the  slot,  stands  ojipositc  the  lens,  and  in  four  seconds  the  ringing  of  a 
l>cll  indicates  that  the  operation  is  completed.  A  few  secomls  more  are  re- 
quired for  drying  and  other  processes,  and  the  photograph  appears  upon  tinfoil 
alxiut  an  inch  and  a  half  .square.  Another  halfpenny  in  the  slot  secures  a  gilt 
frame.  The  experiments  indicated  some  defects,  but  it  was  stated  that  these 
may  be  easily  remedied,  and  no  doubt  when  that  has  lit^en  done  the  machine 
will  create  some  sensation.  All  the  visitors  speculated  three-halfpence,  ami  the 
majority  of  the  photographs  were  certainly  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  ex- 
amples of  the  photographic  art  with  which  visitors  to  the  seaside  and  country 
fairs  are  familiar.  Subsequently  tlie  company  were  entertained  at  luncheon. 
Mr.  Kosenth.al  explained  that  the  machine  was  not  actually  perfect,  some  alter- 
ation having  to  be  made  in  the  lens.  They  claimed  for  the  machine  that  it 
would  take  a  portrait  complete  in  forty-five  seconds,  but  if  necessary  they  could 
minimise  that  time  and  reduce  it  to  thirty  seconds,  which  all  depemied  upon 
the  size  of  the  machine  inside.   The  object  need  only  be  exposed  three  seconds.' 


*,*  Good  Friday.     As  we  publish  next  week  on  Thursday,  all  matter 
intended/or  our  next  iuue  mutt  reach  ut  one  day  earlier  than  usual. 
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PAINTED  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

toimniAT  ext«anTo  inspection  of  wriea  of  photograplis 
.■rtioted  in  wateiwxikmr  and  pMt«U,  framed  and  hung  in  nmons 
parts  of  the  oovntrjr,  haa  led  us  to  the  eoneloaion  that  the 
<)iieatioa  of  pennaaencj  in  omiMzioa  with  f>aiiit«<l  photof^phs 
might  logieallj  be  traated  side  by  aide  with  tliat  of  plain  silver 
prints  now  b^ng  discussed  in  our  oohimns.  Any  profeasionAl 
pbotograplMr  of  poaitioB  can  say  how  important  a  branch  of 
profiwioaal  portraiture  this  ia,  from  the  hiirlicst  class  of  work, 
■t  prieea  eoonted  in  tena  of  goineai^  to  tfaa  loveat  and  aimpleat 
ehaap  "tinting,"  which  we  anpiMMe  than  are  f<iv  studioa 
ignorant  of.  Unfortunately  the  qamtkm  it  eompUeated  at  the 
outset  by  the  uncertainty  attaelriiig  to  some  fbrma  of  pure 
vater-ooloar  painting,  a  number  of  which  fade  rery  consider- 
ably throogfa  sheer  igaonnee  of  tite  artat  as  to  the  qualities 
of  th«  eoloon  he  amplo^  We  were  AMoaaiiig  thia  phase  of 
tl  :i  some  time  ago  with  a  gntleman  who  had  oooe 

be*  L  looaairfyil  in  hitting  the  popakr  taste  in  water-colour 

laadacapca  of  particularly  pleasing  conception  and  execution, 
and  he  nifbrmed  us  that  quite  a  large  number  of  hia  patrons 
had  eomplained  to  him  that  hia  painting!,  after  a  fbw  years' 
eihibitioo  in  ordinary  rooma,  had  Aided  so  moeh  aa  quite  to 
spoil  them.  He  honestly  undertook  the  Mame,  and  repainted 
them  after  "  getting  the  snbjeet  up  " — be,  a  painter  of  repute  I 
— and  he  said  that  after  he  began  to  **  set  his  palette,"  aooord- 
ing  to  the  faatnwtioiia  he  found  in  Field's  TmliM  en  Colemr*, 
he  never  had  any  more  faflurea  m  this  direction.  Now,  when 
we  remember  that  the  work  in  queatien  waa  published  rerr 
many  yean  ago  (our  own  copy — "  New  and  Im]>roTeil  F^lition  " 
— ia  undated,  but  we  hare  poeaesaed  it  for  thirty  or  forty 
years),  we  have  here  proof  poaitiTe  that  the  fngacily  exhibited 
by  any  putiaalMr  paintad  pbotogn^rfi  doee  not  neeeasarily 
tmplicaM  the  photognphio  baae  aa  guilty  of  oontaibntory 
negligence. 

What  ia  required  to  diaeorer  ia  whether  a  photograph  in 
aiKer,  carbon,  or  platinotype,  used  as  a  basis  for  an  artist  to 
paint  upon,  has  any  inherent  tendeney  to  iirodtice  fading  in 
the  rolonrs  Ui<l  nyion  it.     To  do  raaDy  artistic  work  of  this 
kind  (an>l  -  do  we  now  treat  of)   requires  skill   and 

ptactice,  »u  -he  borne  in  mind  thnt,  tinles-t  the  picture 

Iw  [jniiited  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  in  "  baoly-colnnr,"  the  lialf- 
tODSs  and  shadows  of  the  photograph  are  nliltseil  by  the  painter 
to  aasiat  hia  effiMts.     In  this  way  paiatc^l  pb'/tographs  nrc 
exactly  nnalogoas  to  the  reiy  earliest  efforts  of  water-colour 
pain^rr.     PMd  Saodby,  the  originator  of  the  nrt,  who  died  in 
tl  ,  nsini;  hin  water-^oloan  on  the  top  of  a  previous 

«~...       ...iliaa  ink,  while  Coaena,  who  was  bom  twenty  yean 

iatar,  put  hia  local  coloar  over  a  previoos  image  in  grey  com- 


posed of  Indian  red  and  indigo.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  pennancucy  of  the  results  in  water-colour  painting  was 
secured  by  the  method  introduced  by  Girtin,  who  ])ainted 
direct  upon  his  paper  the  colours  ho  wished  to  portray  without 
any  previous  ground  oT  grey.  It  was  found  that  the  colours 
put  on  the  jjrey  lost  their  force  by  gradually  sinking  into  it. 
A  well  known  publisher  of  engravings  and  photographs  has  told 
us  his  experience  of  painted  carbon  work,  and  it  was  very  similar 
to  this— he  did  tiot  care  for  it,  he  said,  for  "  afler  awhile  the 
oohmn  auik  ia"  We  were  inclined  to  demur  to  this,  though 
hia  experience  waa  an  important  factor  in  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion, until  we  renicnibered  the  fate  of  th«  water-coloiu^ 
executed  by  the  founders  of  the  art  It  will  be  very  advan- 
taieeoos  if  our  readers  will  give  us  their  experience  in  this 
direction,  Ixjth  with  simple  "  tinted  "  work,  as  it  is  called, 
and  also  with  highly  finished  paintings.  Another  cause  of 
confusion  may  here  arise,  a  cause  most  readily  indicated  by 
a  pioftMBional  photogn4>lier  of  our  acquaintance,  who  told  us 
that  in  complaining  to  an  artist  who  painted  for  him  of  a  large 
number  of  pictures  done  some  few  years  before,  all  of  which 
bad  begun  to  fade — some  very  badly — he  was  met  with  the 
rejoinder,  "  Oh,  it  ia  good  fbr  business  ;  there  will  be  all  the 
more  for  you  to  do  ;  and,  besides,  I  must  leave  something  for 
my  son  to  do  when  he  grows  up  ! " 

Our  own  conclusion  is  that  water-colour  paintings  upon 
carbon  and  platinotype  are  perfectly  safe,  and  those  on  silver 
eminently  unsafe,  if  any  one  nowadays  were  to  be  so  foolish,  or 
worse  than  foolish,  as  to  send  out  such  a  kind  of  painting  to  his 
cnsn^fingh,  atrange  to  say,  we  saw  about  three  months  ago 
a  wateiHjolonr  painted  silver  print  done  thirty-four  years  ago 
in  which  the  fleah  tints  were  far  more  preserved  than  in  some 
pictures  with  a  carbon  basis  that  we  have  seen  which  had  not 
been  painted  one-third  the  time. 

It  is  certainly  incumbent  upon  the  artist  who  docs  this  kind 
of  painting  to  be  most  scrupulous  as  to  the  colours  he  employs. 
A  study  of  the  report  presented  to  Parliament  two  years  ago 
on  the  subject  of  water-colour  fiuling  would  be  very  beneficial. 
And  we  may  here  allude  to  a  letter  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Laurie,  M.A., 
in  the  Chrtniral  Xftrt  for  January  31,  in  which  he  points  out 
that  experiments  which  he  describes  indicate  the  possibility 
that  some  samples  of  madder  lake — the  sheet-anchor  of  the 
miniature  painter  for  his  carnations — gave  very  strong  indica- 
tions of  having  been  brightened  by  the  introduction  of  a  little 
cochineal  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  all  cochineal  colours 
being,  us  is  well  known,  fugitive. 

Of  all  coloured  photographs  we  have  examined,  those  finished 
in  iNiatel  have  been  most  nearly  permanent,  though  here,  once 
more,  the  subject  is  complicated  by  the  fact  of  the  employment 
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by  some  colourists  of  preliminary  washes  in  water-colour  when 
doing  pastel  work. 

We  have  now,  we  think,  put  the  subject  fairly  before  our 
readers,  and  we  invite  contributions  towards  a  solution  of  the 
question  from  all  quarters. 


A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  HYPO  AS  A  FIXING  AGENT. 
Once  more  the  ory  seems  to  be  against  hypo  as  a  fixing  agent, 
and  from  various  directions  we  hear  complaints,  warnings,  and 
suggestions.  One  speaker,  at  a  recent  meeting,  casts  strong 
doubt  on  the  permanency  of  developed  bromide  prints  for  the 
sole  reason  that  the  objectionable  hypo  is  employed  in  their 
preparation.  A  correspondent  in  last  week's  issue  implores  us 
to  commence  a  crusade  against  hypo — a  somewhat  injudicious 
proceeding  unless  it  can  be  satisfactorily  replaced,  a  consumma- 
tion, however,  not  yet  apparently  attained. 

Dr.  Liesegang  has,  nevertheless,  it  appears  from  foreign 
prints,  been  experimenting  in  this  direction,  liaving  selected,  as 
the  best  agent  to  employ,  magnesium  chloride,  which  is  an  easily 
obtained  and  harmless  salt  if  its  thorough  efficiency  be  proved. 
The  chlorides,  and  indeed  other  soluble  haloids,  have  long 
been  recognised  as  fixing  agents,  and  were,  in  fact,  employed 
ia  that  capacity  before  the  discovery  of  the  greater  power  and 
value  of  hypo ;  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  some  very  good 
reason  should  be  provided  at  this  distance  of  time  for  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the  decision  arrived  at  forty  years  ago  or 
more.  " 

Let  us  see  what  are  the  requirements  in  a  fixing  agent.  In 
the  main  its  duty  is  to  dissolve  or  remove  the  haloid,  be 
it  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  or  otlier  salt  of  silver,  that  has  not 
been  acted  upon  by  light,  and  so  prevent  the  print  being 
further  altered  by  exposure.  Taking-  chloride  of  silver  as 
typical  of  the  other  haloids,  we  know  that  it  is  soluble  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  in  the  soluble  alkaline  and  metallic 
haloids,  and  that  so  far  as  the  chloride  alone  is  concerned  these 
answer  perfectly,  if  slowly,  in  comparison  with  hypo  for  its 
removal. 

But  is  chloride  of  silver  the  only  sensitive  material  with 
which  we  have  to  deal?  In  albumenised  paper,  under  any 
circumstances,  such  is  certainly  not  the  case,  for  a  compound 
is  formed  between  the  silver  and  the  albumen  which  is  far  more 
difficult  of  removal  than  the  plain  chloride,  and  which  has  to 
bear  the  blame  of  a  good  deal  of  the  fading  to  which  such 
prints  are  subject.  It  remains  doubtful  whether  this  complex 
organic  substance  is  thoroughly  dissolved  by  hypo  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  of  treatment.  Mr.  John  Spiller, 
■who  has  made  the  subject  his  special  study,  has  repeated  re- 
cently that  cyanide  of  potassium  is  the  only  agent  that  will 
unmistakably  clear  a  print  of  these  organic  compounds ;  but 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  in  the  hurry  of  fixing  and  washing  a 
large  number  of  prints  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  let  some  of 
the  objectionable  compound  escape  to  spread  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion amongst  the  proofs. 

The  sulpho-cyanides  were  many  years  ago  proposed  as  sub- 
stitutes for  hypo,  possessing  the  useful  fixing  powers  of  the 
latter  without  its  objectionable  features ;  but  careful  trial 
established  the  fact  that  though  useful  enough  as  solvents  of 
silver  chloride,  the  new  agents  failed  to  reach  the  organic  com- 
pound referred  to,  and  had  to  be  relinquished. 

But  there  are  other  organic  compounds  of  silver  which  may 
be  found  in  combination  with  silver  chloride  in  positive  printing 
papers,  either  added  designedly  or  produced  indirectly  in  the 


course  of  preparation  and  treatment.  This  is  especially  the 
Ciise  with  plain  papers,  and  with  those  prepared  from  a  basis 
of  gelatine  or  collodion  emulsion.  These  compounds  are  not 
invariably  soluble  in  -the  alkaline  chlorides,  or  if  so  to  a  less 
extent  than  the  silver  chloride  itself,  and  then  only  perhaps  in 
consequence  of  being  just  converted  into  chloride.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  unless  special  precautions  be 
taken  in  the  way  of  using  a  very  strong  bath,  or  even  a  suc- 
cession of  fresh  baths,  as  much  uncertainty  may  be  imported 
into  the  use  of  the  chlorides  as  fixing  agents  as  already  exists 
with  hypo ;  and  even  then  it  is  doubtful  if  any  kind  of  advan- 
tage accrues  from  the  change. 

The  charge  against  hypo  is  that  it  forms  deleterious  silver 
compounds,  which,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  prints,  ensure 
their  ultimate  destruction.  The  remedy  appears  obvious  ;  let 
the  dangerous  compounds  be  thoroughly  removed  by  washing. 
"  But,"  retort  the  opponents  of  hypo,  "  the  compound  is  in- 
soluble and  cannot  be  washed  out;"  to  which  we  reply,  such 
is  not  the  case  if  the  fixing  have  been  properly  performed,  that 
is,  if  a  sufficiently  prolonged  immersion  have  been  given,  and 
sufficient  hypo  solution  employed  to  bring  the  silver  salt  into 
the  soluble  condition. 

In  fact,  as  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again,  not  in  these 
columns  only,  but  by  writers  in  every  part  of  the  world,  the 
real  trouble  of  fading  is  not  to  be  traced  to  hypo  as  such,  but 
to  downright  carelessness  in  its  use.  In  other  words,  prints 
fixed  in  hypo  are  not  necessarily  bound  to  fade,  as  is  so  far 
proved  by  the  unchanged  condition  of  many  of  the  very  earliest 
produced,  but  that  they  do  fad  under  conducing  circumstances 
requires  no  argument.  The  question  is,  whether  under  similar 
conditions  of  carelessness  cliloride-fixed  proofs  would  not  be 
equally  unstable. 

The  difference  would  be  just  this  : — In  the  hypo-fixed  prints, 
whether  insufficiently  fixed  or  insufficiently  washed,  the  im- 
purity remaining  in  the  print  would  be  a  sulphur  compound, 
and  as  such  liable  to  produce  in  decomposing,  not  only  yellow- 
ness of  the  whites  of  the  prints,  but  also  true  fading,  or  partial 
disappearance  of  the  image  from  its  conversion  into  a  sickly 
yellow  sulphide.  Exposure  to  light  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  been  observed  to  produce  any  darkening  effect  on  such 
imperfectly  treated  proofs,  though  of  course  ordinary  atmospheric 
influence  may  be  expected  to  hasten  whatever  action  may  be 
lying  dormant. 

In  the  case  of  a  chloride-fixed  print,  whether  imperfectly 
fixed  or  insufficiently  washed,  the  resulting  impurity  would 
consist  of  a  soluble  double  chloride  of  silver  and  the  base  of 
the  fixing  salt.  Imperfect  fixation  would  of  course  leave  more 
or  less  unaltered  silver  chloride,  and  this,  as  well  as  the  double 
salt  formed  on  fixing,  would  remain  amenable  to  the  action  of 
light,  and  the  deterioratioix  of  the  print,  when  it  occurred,  would 
partake  of  a  general  darkening  rather  than  yellowing  or  fading. 
Indeed,  if  protected  from  all  access  of  light  there  is  little  rea-son 
to  suppose  that  such  prints  would  undergo  any  serious  deterio- 
ration, as  neither  the  pure  silver  chloride  nor  the  double  salt  is , 
particularly  liable  to  spontaneous  decom]30sition.  It  is  even 
possible  that  an  imperfectly  treated  proof  by  this  method  of 
fixing  might,  at  any  subsequent  period,  be  placed  in  a  position 
of  safety  by  repeating  the  various  operations,  provided  of  course 
that  no  signs  of  incipient  change  had  made  their  appearance. 

We  have  here  entirely  overlooked  all  outside  influences  that 
might  possibly  contribute  to  the  production  of  fading.  Clearly 
a  print  containing  locked  up  in  its  pores  a  soluble  salt  of  silver 
is  not  only  in  a  more  unsafe  condition  than  one  thoroughly 
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free  ftxxn  lucfa  oontaminstion,  but  it  is  actually  in  the  best 
poanhle  ocodition  to  suociunb  to  the  effects  of  impurity  of 
atmosphere.  Though  ptr  te  free  from  sulphur  or  sulphur 
oompoands,  the  soluble  or  insoluble  silver  chloride  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  solphorising  infloenoes,  and  consequently  an 
imperfectly  treated  chloride-fixed  print  is  in  practically  as 
(aTouimble  a  condition  to  undergo  &ding  in  process  of  time 
as  one  in  connexion  with  which  the  objectional  hypo  has  been 
used.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  proof  from  which 
the  solable  doable  ehloride  has  been  imperfectly  removed  is 
more  likely  to  both  diaooloor  and  tide  than  one  originally  fixed 
in  hypo  perfectly  (or  at  least  thoronghly)  washed  and  finally 
"'•lipped  into  pmrt  ky/n  tolution. 

I>r.  Ucsegang  is  suted  to  have  ofascrvetl  that  "washing  is 
<liiite  vavuBctmarj  "  after  the  use  of  chloride  of  magntsium,  as 
the  latter  "has  mo  injorions  effect."  Dr.  Liesegaog  is,  we 
think,  too  •zparieooed  and  aatate  a  ehemijit  to  have  niatle  any 
soch  statement.  True  magnesium  ehloride,  pure  and  si  mple 
if  left  in  the  print  may  have  do  directly  injurious  action  on  the 
pbotographio  image,  but  owing  to  it.'-   '  '  character  it 

would  give  to  the  print  a  permanen  .c  condition, 

which  would  be  scarcely  oondncire  to  stability  ;  while  if  as  is 
ineviuble  a  silver  salt  were  also  pnwnt,  the  ultimate  result 
would  not  be  far  to  seek. 

TIm  okkrid*  method  of  fixing,  it  m^  be  ranaiked,  has  been 

chiefly  naed  and  reeommended  in  ooi^unetion  with   printing 

prooeaeB  other  than  albomen.    In  the  early  days  it  was  applied 

to  plain  paper  before  the  advent  of  hypo ;  now  Dr.  Liescgang 

appeals  to  have  used  it  in  oonnexion  with  collixlio  -  chloride 

prints,  and  we  have  before  na  aa  we  write  a  |>rint  on  gelatino- 

chlnride  paper  fixed  with  ehkeide  of  sodium  which  Dr.  Lieac- 

na  BOOM  six  or  seven  yean  ago.     A  faint,  "  pinky 

-  pervades  this  print,  which,  so  far  as  we  recollect, 

was  present  when  it  fiist  reached  us,  awl  which  may  )m  duo  to 

the  peenUaritiei  of  the  paper,  snob  a  general  oidoanttioa  being 

by  no  meaaa  onooamon  with  oollodioo  and  gelatine  chloride 

■  it  may  also  poesibly  arise  from  the  action  of  light  upon 

;^rfectly  fixed  or  washed  fcoot    On  thw  fK.int,  however, 

'    we  cannot  decide. 

♦ 

It  is  eariooB,  at  aot«d  by  oar  cotie«|iuiidsnt  of  last  wr«k,  "  .\  I'boto- 
frrsphsr  riaes  18.*iO,''  that  the  Mgh  fmeu\jKfmn  of  s  gvneralion  sro 
SIC  those  we  all  fondly  kok  back  to  as  the  only  Teliabl«  oom  in  point 
of  peiUMUiSMey.  PMUy  the  laiBe  mle  woDld  boM  good  st  the 
ptcMtit  dsy,  only,  anfortnaately,  high-priesd  papers  «ea  to  have  gone 
out  of  fa*bioo,  sad  five  powds  a  reaa  sssau  to  be  eosisiJeied  a 
handsome  retail  psiet. 

Tnaaa  is  nothing  surprising  is  tbs  sltstatioa  in  pric<<,  or  ratbvr  th«ic 
would  be  nothing  saipilsiug  if  only  the  quality  reoiaioud  intact. 
Adraners  in  manofactiirinir  proeesMs  sad  incrsaaed  eompstition  are 
fn^neiitly  ans-«r>!rsbk!  for  much  gteatsr  lednctioiM  in  general  prices 
thu  those  noorded  in  oonnexion  with  sihiiiaaiiiiiiid  paper  in  the  laat 
twenty-five  years  but  then  the  very  1mA  of  increlased  competition 
costpeb  the  qgality  to  be  kept  apto  St  Isast  the  oU  standard.  Webave 
now,  bowsvsr,  a  ftHMral  drop  in  prieas,  aa  sqoally  general  improve- 
lasaA  in  the  hok  if  n<it  in  tbe  imtU  of  oar  papers,  bat  anfortanately 
ooivenal  eomplaint  aa  to  the  utter  nntTaatworthinMa  nf  tbe  article 
•appGe<l. 

Wa  an  not  inelined  to  lay  the  blame  entirely,  if  indeed  it  be  n>«)>»- 
•arily  laid  in  that  diraction  at  all,  to  tbe  emplorment  of  stale  albameo, 
or  of  slbnaen  from  blood  or  other  iuuiess  than  the  egg.  There  ia  no 
raason  why  blood  alboara./iro'yM'rJy  prspaied,  ahouM  not  be  practically 
ss  pare,  ehsaieaOy,  ss  egg  albumen,  aor  does  it  follow  tbst  becauae 


albumen  that  has  been  kept  s  few  days  does  not  smell  as  sweet  ss 
when  fresh  that  it  should  be  fatal  to  the  permanency  of  the  photo- 
graph printed  on  it 

Thb  correspondent  referred  to  doubta  tbe  possibility  of  obtainini;  the 
modem  hi^rh  glaze  with  pure  albumen  from  new-laid  eggs.  We  see 
no  grest  difficulty  in  this.  Albumenisers  certainly,  with  the  view  of 
getting  s  better  "glaie,*  keep  the  albumen  until  it  gets  stale  and  pro- 
bably "  stinka,"  this  being  apparently  the  simplest  way  of  concentrntinfr 
it,  while  at  the  same  time  its  limpidity  is  improved.  But  there  is  no 
rssaoa  why  more  scientific  mean^  should  not  be  adopted  in  order  to 
teenie  the  tame  end  without  the  objectionable  accompaniments. 


Axoms  po&l^  is  aUad[ld  to  by  the  tame  writer,  namely,  the  quality 
of  hypo  eiaplojfed  aoir  tad  then.  Pive-and-twenty  years  ago  sixpence 
a  pound  was  a  price  that  could  scarcely  be  beaten,  and  it  was  not  all 
■aall  porebasezs  who  oould  get  it  st  that.  In  larger  quantities  it  was 
not  mneh  lets,  bat  st  Isast  it  wss  of  excellent  quality  in  fine  dry 
crystals  that  would  ketp  dry  under  restonable  conations.  Then  came 
improvements  (?)  in  manufacture,  and  the  staff  that  has  been  shot  on 
to  the  iMrket  st  from  V2t.  to  8«.  per  cwt,  cask  included,  is  quite 
snfBcient  to  account  for  all  our  faded  prints.  Let  any  one  compare  a 
good  modem  temple  of  "  pharmaceutical  "  h  rpo  with  tbe  photographic 
aitids. 

Ma.  William  BaoroaD  made  a  rather  important  statement  the 
other  evening  to  the  effect  that,  contrary  to  general  belief,  in  his  own 
expsrienee  dtrie  add  in  tbe  paper  rather  hastened  than  reUrded 
toning,  and  he  proceeded  to  itste,  by  implicstion,  ^at  the  retarding 
effect  waa  due  to  free  nitric  add.  Tbone  who  can  go  back  far  enough 
to  lemember  when  nitric  acid  was  added  to  the  tensitising  bath  in 
tumner,  in  older  to  make  the  paper  keep  white,  will  recollect  also  not 
only  tbe  horrible  brick-red  colour  the  prints  had  when  they  came  from 
tbe  frame,  but  also  tbe  lavish  manner  in  which  the  gold  bad  to  be 
applied  in  order  to  induce  them  to  tone,  and  probably  Mr.  Bedford's 
esplaiMtion  is  a  good  one. 

If  a  sheet  of  tendtised  paper  be  taken  from  tbe  silver  bath  and 
fl<«ted  upon  dtric  acid,  ss  is  frequently  done,  tbe  free  nitrate  of 
rilver  is  converted  into  citrate,  and  three  atoms  of  nitric  acid  thrown 
into  a  free  sUte.  If  citric  scid  be  sdded  to  tbe  bsth  itM>lf  the  ssmo 
action  occurs,  three  atoms  of  silver  are  taken  up  by  the  citric  acid, 
and  three  atoms  of  nitric  add  liberated,  ho  that  tbe  bath  is  really 
acidiBixl  with  nitric  and  not  citric  acid.  We  cannot,  however,  see 
fp)m  the  report  how  Mr.  Bedford  ■iTcrcomi's  the  free  nitric  acid  in 
hit  method  of  working. 

AjIUmvA  the  question  of  tbe  keeping  quslities  of  gelstino-eilver 
papers  we  msy  relate  an  experience  of  our  own,  which,  however,  we 
do  not  reoommend  oar  readers  to  repeat.  A  box  in  which  we  kept 
different  tamplee  of  temitive  papers,  prindpally  positive,  becsme 
flooded,  owing  to  the  bursting  of  s  pipe  in  the  dsrk  room.  A  pscket 
of  slow  positive  paper  wss  completely  saturated,  and  some  weeks  later 
was  found  to  have  dried  into  a  tort  of  high  quality  millboard,  being 
perfectly  hard  and  firm.  Out  of  curiosity  the  "  block  "  was  soaked  in 
water  until  quite  soft,  tbe  aheets  teparated  and  WB8he<l  individually, 
and  hung  up  to  dry  in  tbe  drying  cupboanl.  With  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  slight  abradont  of  the  gelatine  film  no  injury  had  accrued 
whatever. 

Mb.  J.  Cbaii)  A.n.vax,  in  his  paper  on  The  Sizet  of  Photoffraiihic 
Plates,  callt  attention  to  an  important  feature  in  connexion  with  his 
suggested  teriet  of  tixee,  nsmely,  that  in  doubUng  the  sizet  of  the 
plates  precisely  tbe  tame  relstive  dimennons  are  retained.  Some  few 
months  back,  in  commenting  on  tbe  propodtions  of  the  French 
Congress,  we  callod  sttention  to  the  week  point  in  their  scheme, 
namely,  that  it  entailed  two  entirely  distinct  shapes  if,  st  was  pro- 
posed, tbe  tooceedve  siast  were  gained  by  doubling.  We  st  the  time 
proposed  a  series  of  sixes  tbst  practically  obviated  this  difficulty,  but 
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Mr.  Annan  distinctly  formulates  the  method  by  which  such  a  series 
can  be  calculated. 

Pbacticallv  nowadays  the  sizes  of  plates  in  use  are  fewer  than  they 
used  to  be.  Quarter,  half,  and  whole-plate  cameras  are  the  standard 
sizes,  and  comparatively  few  photographers  care  to  depart  from  the 
usual  lines.  Mr.  Annan  points  out  that  in  trimming  a  print  it  is 
frequently  useful  to  do  so  with  a  special  view  of  improving  the 
artistic  result,  as  by  cutting  away  a  strip  of  superfluous  foreground  or 
sky.  Such  being  the  case,  it  may  seem  that  the  shape  of  the  plate  is 
a  matter  of  little  importance,  unless  it  can  be  altered  to  suit  each 
individual  subject ;  but  at  least  we  may  select  that  shape  which  most 
nearly  suits  the  greatest  number  of  subjects.  Some  years  ago  the 
square  plate  was  recommended  as  being  equally  applicable  to  every 
kind  of  subject,  and  so  it  was,  for  it  had  to  be  trimmed  with  equal 
severity  whatever  might  be  the  character  of  the  work. 


If  the  process  of  collotype  recently  spoken  of  by  Professor  Stebbing 
be  really  as  simple  in  manipulation  as  he  claims,  as  good  in  its  general 
results,  and  the  necessary  press  so  reasonable  in  price,  we  shall 
■probably  witness  somewhat  of  a  revolution  on  its  introduction  into 
this  country ;  but  it  will  not  be  among  amateurs,  at  least  not  among 
"  the  million,"  for  in  its  simplest  and  easiest  form'  collotype  must  be 
infinitely  more  difficult  to  work  than  silver,  platinotype,  or  bromide 
printing,  and  this  part  of  the  work  is  that  at  which  the  ordinary 
amateur  usually  "  boggles.'' 


The  alleged  discovery  of  pliotography  in  natural  colours  is  being  kept 
well  before  the  public  by  the  daily  press.  In  the  Standard  of  Friday 
last  its  Vienna  correspondent  says,  he  has  inspected  the  natural 
coloured  photographs,  by  Herr  Verescz,  and  also  had  a  conversation 
with  Dr.  Eder  about  them,  who,  he  asserts,  is  "greatly  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  discovery."  The  colours,  it  is  said,  range  from 
ruby  red  to  light  orange  and  to  light  blue,  while  green  is  missing. 
It  appears,  according  to  this  correspondent,  that  the  photographs  are 
on  glass  as  well  as  on  paper,  and  that  they  have  been  exposed  to  a 
diffused  light  for  three  weeks,  and  are  still  as  bright  and  well-defined 
as  ever.  Dr.  Eder's  name  is  being  pretty  freely  used  in  connexion 
with  this  matter,  and  it  is  insinuated,  in  this  country  at  least,  that  he 
Touches  for  its  genuineness.  It  would,  therefore,  be  interesting  to 
English  photographers,  to  whom  Dr.  Eder's  name  is  so  familiar,  to 
have  something  direct  from  the  gentleman  himself  on  the  subject. 


Many  former  notices  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  photographs  in 
natural  colours,  which  have  first  been  put  before  the  public  through 
the  non-technical  press,  have  been  the  preliminaries  towards  the 
promotion  of  companies,  under  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  to  work 
the  valuable  (?)  process  commercially.  ^\Tiat  the  results  of  these 
different  schemes  have  been  the  too  confiding  investors  know  to  their 
cost.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present  asserted  discovery  will  not 
be  turned  to  a  similar  account;  or,  if  it  is,  that  the  public  will 
decline  to  embark  its  cash  in  the  enterprise  until  it  has  something 
more  tangible  put  before  it  than  has  been  the  case  on  previous 
occasions.  

The  correspondence  in  our  columns  anent  the  fading  of  silver  pic- 
tures led  to  a  discussion  on  the  subject  at  the  last  technical  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.  The  matter  occupied 
the  meeting  for  nearly  the  whole  evening,  yet  nothing  but  what  is 
patent  to  every  experienced  photographer  was  elicited.  The  some- 
what vexed  question  as  to  whether  protecting  the  photograph  from 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  with  a  varnish,  or  by  waxing,  was 
conducive  to  permanency  or  otherwise  was  left  just  where  it  always 
was.  When  this  Society  possessed  the  vigour  of  youth,  it  appointed 
a  Committee  of  experts  to  inquire,  theoretically  and  practically,  into 
the  question  of  fading,  and  to  report  thereon.  Committees  for  other 
purposes  in  furthering  the  art  science'  were  also  appointed  when  the 
Society  was  active,  the  same  as  is  done  by  most  scientific  societies 
except  the  Photographic.  If  some  society  of  standing  had  the  energy 
to  take  up  the  question  now  in  a  eimilar  manner  to  what  it  was 


before,  some  good  might  possibly  result.  Since  the  former  report 
was  issued,  a  further  thirty  years'  experience  has  been  gained  in 
photography  which  might  be  turned  to  advantage.  Notwithstanding- 
the  rapidly  increasing  taste  for  platinotype  and  other  processes,  silver 
printing  is  not  yet  dead,  and,  for  the  credit  of  photography,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  render  the  work  as  permanent  as  possible. 


Thk  votaries  of  instantaneous  photography  were  in  force  at  the  boat 
race  last  week,  and  they  were  fortunately  favoured  with  a  light 
beyond  the  average  of  that  on  former  occasions.  Whether  from  the 
quality  of  the  light,  the  extra  rapidity  of  the  plates  employed,  or 
from  a  longer  exposure,  all  the  negatives  we  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  bear  evidence  of  being  better  timed  than  the  generality  of 
those  produced  at  previous  races.  This  applies  not  only  to  photo- 
graplis  of  the  race  itself,  but  also  to  pictures  of  the  motley  groups 
which  always  gather  together  on  similar  occasions. 


In  connexion  with  most  large  exhibitions,  exclusive  rights  to  takfr 
photographs  are  usually  sold.  But  now,  in  the  age  of  detective 
cameras,  which  are  disguised  in  all  manner  of  different  ways,  it 
becomes  difficult  to  retain  them.  This  point  should  be  borne  in  mind- 
when  tendering  for  the  privilege.  It  is  tolerably  well  known  that  at 
the  late  Paris  Exhibition,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the 
officials  and  the  penalties  attached  to  the  offence,  a  large  number  of 
photographs  were  taken  surreptitiously,  both  in  the  buildings  and'  in 
the  grounds.  

On  each  occasion  that  we  visited  the  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the 
Crystal  I'alace  we  noticed  detective  cameras  amongst  the  visitors,  in 
one  instance  in  possession  of  apparently  a  clergyman,  although 
Messrs.  Jsegretti  &  Zambra  pay  for  the  sole  right  of  taking  photo- 
graphs alike  in  the  building  and  the  gardens.  In  future,  when  an 
exclusive  right  is  sold,  some  sort  of  bye-law  should  be  framed  for 
the  protection  of  the  purchaser  from  photographers  with  disguised 
cameras.  As  the  matter  at  present  stands  with  most  undertakings, 
the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  ask  the  offender  to  desist  when 
he  is  detected,  by  which  time  he  has  of  course  secured  his  picture. 
He  incurs  no  penalty,  neither  could  his  apparatus,  as  at  the  late  Paris 
show,  be  confiscated.  We  doubt  also  if  he  could  even  be  lawfully 
removed  from  the  premises.  Also  if  the  exposed  plates  could  legally 
be  destroyed,  as  was  once  alleged  to  have  been  done  on  the  now — to- 
photographers — notorious  Deal  Pier. 


Many  outdoor  workers  "appear  to  consider  that  photography  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  pursued  until  the  trees  are  in  leaf,  hence  they  have 
not  yet  commenced  operations.  However,  without  foliage,  with  the 
light  we  are  now  having,  there  is  plenty  of  work  in  the  field.  Trees 
devoid  of  leaves,  when  illumined  by  strong  sunlight,  make  far 
differentfpicturesjtthan  do  similar  subjects  in  the  dull  light  of  the 
winter  months.  Moreover,  the  operator  is  far  more  independent  of 
the  wind  when  there  are  no  leaves  than  wlien  the  foliage  becorae> 
developed.  Of  course,  as  yet,  purely  woodland  scenery  should  not  be 
attempted  except  for  certain  effects.  , 


Camera  makers  have  of  late  years  expended  a  large  amonnt  of 
ingenuity  on  the  construction  of  cameras,  and  there  is  no  question 
that,  as  regards  portabilit}',  there  is  httle  more  to  be  achieved.  But 
has  much  more  been  accomplished  in  the  matter  of  weight  and  com- 
pactness than  was  done  thirty  or  more  years  since  ?  This  question 
occurred  to  us  recently  when  we  were  shown  a  portable  camera 
made  probably  nearly  forty  years  ago.  It  was  one  of  the  old- 
fashioned  folding  type  for  pictures  about  twelve  and  a  half  inches  by 
nine  and  a  half,  and  it  had  three  double  dark  slides  fitted  with  patent 
plate  glass  for  paper  negatives.  These  slides  were  no  heavier  or 
more  bulky  than  those  of  the  present  day.  The  whole  apparatus- 
packed  in  a  light  wooden  case  about  twenty  inches  by  fourteen  by 
four  and  a  half.  A  similar  apparatus  of  modern  construction  would 
occupy  quite  as  much  space,  though  in  different  proportions,  and,  we 
venture  to  say,  would  be  more  weighty.  In  this  old  camera,  metal, 
wliich  in  tlie  modern  ones  cnnstitiites  the  chief  we'ght,wasconopicuou8- 
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hy  its  abMDOe.  With  the  exoep6aa  of  th»  btsu  hingM  and  the  ebsiw 
of  the  dark  slidea,  thei«  wu  no  metal  anywhere.  Of  eoune,  this  out- 
of-date  apparatiu  did  not  poaaoaa  all  the  aumeroas  adjiutmenti  now 
couidervd  80  eaaential  in  a  camera.  Still,  the  work  done  at  the  period 
it  wa«  made  proree  that  thfj  are  not  altogether  indispenaahle. 


THE  ART  OF  REWJUCHINO. 
Ohapihb  UL-~ifimtmme4). 
Tin  ii/it  by  whidi  n«gatiT«»  abonU  be  werind  wmt  atetmiaily  he 
a  good  one.  Br  this  moat  not  b«  MtoHnnd  a  rtary  powerful  or  a 
gUrinir  lurht,  bat  joat  enough  to  tlMmgUy  show  np  all  the  defects  in 
the  nemt  ire.  Thim  hare  bwn  Mmi»  ttrf  ekborate  daaks  ofiared  to 
the  public  and  the  prrfcuwoaal  f rnb  tian  to  time,  bat  thej  have  nerer 
coow  into  Heneral  oae.  A  few  amalMB*  may  patroniw  them,  but  the 
piafeMioaal  retoocher  inrariablT  fprea  them  the  " cold  ahouUer."  The 
faet  w,  there  ia  no  aeeeaaity  for  a  eooiplieatcd  OHcUae ;  the  simpler  it 
Uthebetter.  A  very  good  all-round  datkiaay  he  found  at  Wratten  and 
\Vainwri<H>t'« ;  it  ia  rerv  nmple,  and  ^kMoagUj  anta  its  porpoa^. 

A  bottle  of  "  mtOimm  '  it  indiepwbla.  Bjr  nibbing  a  little  of  it 
with  cotton  wool  oa  the  parte  to  he  letooefaed  we  aeenre  a  looth, 
witbont  wbieb  it  woold  be  impoaAle  to  work. 

Thie  opentiaB  any  appear  a  rary  eaay  and  limple  matter,  but  it 
wOI  be  (o«nd  to  danuuKlTa  certain  aaoail  of  ewe  ia  order  to  acoom- 
piah  h  moweafuHj  We  moat  not  itpadt  too  much  fluid  on  the 
n^gathn^orwemay  CMMetheiarfaeaiobaeaaM  aomewhat  yrM<y  aa 
it««n,aadanythiiwb«tMaifort«blefbrworkiB|r«tpoa.  Bat,b«laa 
tbb  ia,  it  k  not  the  only  troabie,  f orn  too  plentiful  depoait  of  the 
maAmi  render*  the  danger  of  tlie  naofnl  of  the  work  daring  the 
pi iif II  of  vamiahing  almoet  a  certainty.  No;  we  ninat  try  to  pot  on 
a  amall  quantity,  and  rub  it  to  that  it  any  Irare  a  nine  dry  anrfaee 
beUad  and  yet  eofW  all  the  fUa  ercaly  apon  which  we  intend  to  work- 
By  thie  aena*  we  winiaiae  the  rbanw  of  mir  coming  to  grief  in 
TMTiiaMBf.  to  ay  notUag  d  the  pliaatw  we  will  bare  while  worUag. 
Ia  the  good  old  wet  pku  daya  wadfiiw  wa*  not  reqaind,  the 
iiUlIini  wan  what  wae  taraed  jaaiairf,  a  proeew'  whirb  gave 
■iOfliaal  atiangth  and  tooth  to  the  aatfaee  ao  aa  to  allow  of  w.«king 
■p  itHeattif  with  a  pencil  or  braah ;  nowaday*  we  hare  a  tougher 
anrfaee  for  working  upon.  The  dry  plate  haa  often  a  very  hard  and 
tough  film,  whieh  aay  be  wotfcad  npoa  whk  vigonr  and  thoroughly 
without  fear  of  iajariag  it.  When  the  aaOaa  haa  been  properly 
ai^^M  (granted  eae  iiiidawanili  what  be  i*  doing),  tbeie  i*  no  Umit 
to  the  freedom  of  tooch  with  wbieb  we  aay  earry  oat  oar  retouching. 
I  aa  a  grant  adroaata  ct/rtticm  of  t<mdk,  and  I  hare  not  the  leatt 
haaiatioa  in  daribring  thai  a  vij^fM  ttmek,  each  a*  i*  •ogRceled  by 
the  a»«allad  fettdl  raambiiB<{  the  letlcv  8,  ia  a*  fatal  t<>  mrtiMie  tftct 
in  prwetiei  aa  it  ia  itmpii  ia  Miuiy.  Thm  auceeei  of  oar  tomek,  aa 
weU  aa  the  iptd  with  wUcb  ww  aanj  oat  oar  work,  dependa  rery 
naiMaBblj  apoa  the  aaaaar  af  oar  tabbing  the  medium  on  the 
nagati*a,oralaelwDaMaotaah»thaaei*aaikithu*early.  Indamp 
waatbar  be  aar*  that  the  fila  be  perfectly  dry  before  applying  the 
aediua,  otbcnriw  yoa  will  hare  anything  bat  a  pleaant  aorface  for 
woridng  npoa> 

We  nest  eoae  to  the  atnaipa.  The  jodieioaa  aw  of  the  atnap  oaa 
be  nwd>-  a  gnat  help  to  otdinary  or  datetire  negatiTe*.  Soppoae  a 
lady  with  a  white  dvaa  haa  a  tathar  iiteior  negative  taken,  witt 
little,  if  any,  detail  ia  it— it  may  be  a  aaa  of  half  tone  or  elae  a  patch 
of  wUta.  Hera  the  ataap  will  help  aa  in  gaining  a  very  naefnl 
aflaet.  With  the  ataap,  charged  with  had,  we  can  pat  in  aaay  of 
tba  dataOa  and  broader  high  Kghto  (fanpeadhle  to  pwdaaa  with  the 
paacil  or  bmih),  and  ao  aacceed  in  aaldag  a  very  paaaabla  photagiaph 
faoB  a  defective  nagatire.  Thia  will  be  ob*errable  in  an^  napitfvaa 
aa  thoae  of  Udiea  in  Goart  daa*  or  avaaiag  dreei,  or  any  other  daa* 
of  pictan  where  wkiU  prndoafamtaa.  It  i*  very  aaldom  in  inch 
nagnUv  that  we  find  aoSaieat  detail— the  drea*  being  often  a  vaat 
patah  of  white  or  elae  a  ana  of  half  tone  aa  I  eaid  before.  Now  to 
attaapt  to  work  ia  the  aeoaaaaiy  detail  with  brnah  or  pencil  would 
be  aadaaa,  w'haaaaa  a  toaeh  of  the  ataap  will  work  like  magic ;  we 
can  alao  work  hi  effect*  and  aodify  ihadowa  by  atumpiag  on  the 
I  of  tlw  Mfntive,  having  paavionaly  aatt-vamiahad  it  or 
OT«r  it,aMh  giviag  0*  a  MitaU*  groaad 


upon  which  to  carry  oat  our  work.  Indeed,  we  can  effect  modifica- 
tions in  this  war  that  would  be  reckleaanees  to  attempt  with  the 
pencil  on  the  film  aide. 

The  uae  of  the  knife  requires  considerably  mor*  skill  and  delicacy 
of  touch  than  does  the  stump,  or  even  the  pencil.  The  results  are 
more  forcible,  and  the  danger  of  spoiling  a  negative  very  great.  By 
this  means  a  figure  may  be  entirely  cut  out  of  a  picture  so  skilfully 
that  a  moderately  sharp  eye  would  fail  to  notice  the  fact.  Ladies' 
waists,  too,  can  be  cut  away,  and  what  might  hare  been  an  ungainly 
figure  made  neat  and  preaentable.  Backgrounds  also  can  be  cut  away 
and  altered  to  almost  any  degree.  In  fact,  it  is  very  useful  tu  acquire 
a  mastery  over  the  use  of  the  knife.  Be  not  too  anxious  to  use  it, 
but  when  occasion  demanda  that  you  should,  do  so  skilfully.  Many 
caae*  arise  where  a  nasty  angle  in  a  dreas  must  be  taken  away,  or  eUa 
the  beauty  of  an  otherwise  aoocessful  picture  will  be  spoiled.  If  it 
were  a  black  or  dark-ooloared  dreas  we  could  carry  out  this  operation 
with  the  pendl  and  hmah ;  but  where  the  drew  be  white,  the  knife 
is  neoeaaary.  If,  however,  this  objectionable  angle  can  be  taken  oat 
in  the  print  by  the  ipctter,  by  all  means  let  it  be  done,  but  often  it  is 
impoaaible  to  do  this  in  socb^  manner  aa  not  to  attract  the  eye,  and 
under  thia  latter  condition  we  (retouchers)  are  supposed  to  accomplish 
the  taak.  For  thia  porpoee  we  must  keep  our  knife  or  lancet 
thorooghly  sharp  and  in  perfect  condition.  It  must  cut,  not  scrape 
M  it  were,  and  moat  be  handled  lightbf,  in  order  to  avoid  any  chance 
of  injuring  the  film.  When  we  have  taken  away  what  we  think 
sufficient,  we  can  put  a  little  mors  medium  on  the  abraided  parts,  and 
with  the  pencil  or  brush  rectify  any  little  defect  that  may  exist  after 
our  turyieal  ofieratUTH. 

Bmahee  and  colours  are  need  in  the  ipotting  of  the  negatives  or  the 
taking  oat  of  very  Intenae  ahadowa.  Colour  also  may  be  put  upon 
the  revera  aide  of  the  negative  to  lighten  genefhlly  aome  offensive 
shadow.  Colour  can  alao  he  used,  with  care,  upon  the  film  itself. 
The  opiniona  regarding  bmabe*  vary.  I  give  my  vote  for  the  hett. 
They  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  The  aving  of  time  will  soon  repay 
the  difference  in  cost,  and  the  pleasure  of  working  with  good  tools  ia 
beyond  doubt.  I  should  suggeat  having  them  medium  size,  but  with 
fine  points.  For  spotting,  the  quality  of  the  colours  matters  but 
little,  bat  for  the  difference  in  price  I  would  still  advise  the  best, 
eepedally  wherever  uaed  on  the  film  side  of  the  negative.  After  very 
many  rears  of  experience,  I  can  confidently  ay  you  cannot  do  better 
than  trust  to  Winsor  &  Newton  to  provide  you  with  this  portion  of 
rour  kit.  They  are  alwaya  reliable,  and  for  brushes  and  cok>ur  I  have 
never  been  able  to  find  anytliini^  bottsr  in  th*  market. 

Provided  with  the  above  materials,  we  have  every  means  at  our 
disposal  to  carry  out  sucoeasfully  the  retouching  of  any  negative  that 
mar  fall  to  onr  lot. 

Of  all  these  materiaU  the  one  upon  which  we  depend  most  is  the 
medium.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  dry  plate  there  has  been,  and 
is  still,  a  want  for  a  really  good  medium,  one  upon  which  a  retoucher 
eeajgfil^  pencik  to  take  freely,  and  that  will  not  let  the  vamithiny 
fedoee,  lb  any  very  appreciable  extent,  the  quality  of  the  work. 
Neariy  every  photographer  nowadays  has  his  negatires  retouched  be- 
fore vamiahing,  and  it  is  very  hard  indeed  upon  the  retoucher  when 
(m  the  vamUhing)  beet  part  of  his  work  comes  away,  or  is  so  materi- 
ally reduc*-d  in  power  as  to  necessitate  the  working  up  afresh  of  the 
negative,  this  time,  too,  upon  the  varnish.  There  is  no  doubt  a 
medium  will  be  found  that  will  not  dissolve  by  contact  with  the 
varnish,  and,  as  a  conaeqoenoe,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  affect  the 
retouching.  It  is  a  moat  diaa^eeable  task  to  go  over  a  negative  a 
Kcond  time.  I  have  a  very  good  medium  which  I  use  myalf,  but  I 
feel  sure  a  better  still  will  be  found.  This  matter  of  the  medium  in 
its  appUcation  to  the  present  plates  affectt  to  no  small  extent  a  day's 
work.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  good  day's  work  now  is  not  much 
more  than  half  what  it  waa  in  the  good  old  time*  of  the  wet  plats*, 
but  this  is  no  fault  of  the  retoucher,  but  the  conditions  under  which 
be  is  obliged  to  work.  UaDMo.fD  BAKsnrt. 

e 

ON  THINOS  IN  OENEKAI... 
Thk  discussion  on  the  eaose— or  rather,  1  should  say,  causa* — of 
fading  now  being  carried  on  in  a  friendly  spirit  in  the  page*  of  thi* 
JotmMAL  i*  opportune  and  none  too  early  for  the  impoitaaoe  of  tka 
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subject ;  if  silver  printing  is  to  hold  its  own,  every  effort  should  be 
made  by  all  concerned  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter.  For  too 
many  years  it  has  been  the  fashion,  whenever  a  faded  print  was 
examined,  to  say  it  was  "  sulphurised ;"  in  fact,  the  mere  emplojonent 
of  the  fetish  word  "  sulphur  "  in  this  connexion  was  ample  enough  to 
stifle  all  discussion  and  all  attempts  at  eiplanatioD,ffor  the  utterer  of 
the  expression  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  did  not  know 
what  he  really  meant,  and  the  listener  did  not  dare  to  ask,  lest  he 
should  be  put  down  as  an  ignoramus.  It  did  mean  something  once, 
when  the  classical  researches  of  Messrs.  Davanne  &  Qirard  were  fresh 
in  people's  minds,  but  eventually  it  came  to  possess  about  as  much 
meaning  as  a  fetish  word  employed  by  an  old  Manxman  that  I  used 
to  listen  to  at  the  Port  of  Peel : — "  Why  were  passengers  on  the 
steamer  sick  ?  They  had  lost  their  nitre.  \Vhy  had  people  indigestion  ? 
They  had  lost  their  nitre.  Why  did  they  come  to  the  Isle  of  Man  ? 
To  get  a  supply  of  nitre."  And  so  on  the  old  fellow  used  to  yarn 
in  so  droUy  pragmatic  a  fashion  that  to  this  day  I  am  always  reminded 
of  him  when  I  hear  "  Oh,  yes ;  sidphurised."  A  somewhat  similar 
fetish  practice  holds  with  regard  to  "  hypo,"  whose  presence  is  looked 
upon  with  as  much  horror  as  though  it  were  the  very  individual 
popularly  associated  with  sulphm".  Now,  while  I  will  not  go  so  far 
as  to  state  as  a  fact  that  "  hypo  "  in  a  silver  print  is  innocuous,  I  do 
emphatically  assert  that  the  copious— or,  perhaps,  I  should  say 
thorough — washing  always  recommended  to  be  given  after  fixing, 
is  needed  not  so  much  to  get  rid  of  the  hypo  as  of  the  silver  dissolved 
by  its  aid  and  present  along  with  the  hypo.  The  unreason  of  imperfect 
knowledge  has  transferred  the  onus  of  guilt  from  the  silver  dissolved 
in  hypo  to  the  almost  innocent  hypo  itself.  It  is  singular  that  no 
records  exist  on  the  subject  of  the  evil  that  the  presence  of  hypo  pure 
and  simple  has  been  proved  to  produce,  though  some  years  ago  the 
results  of  a  German  photographer's  experiments  were  recorded  in 
these  pages.  They  were  to  the  effect  that  not  the  slightest  visible 
harm  was  produced  by  painting  a  print  with  "  hypo  "  solution. 

An  examination  of  this  question  of  fading  will  have  to  be  approached 
with  care,  and  all  statements  in  regard  to  it  rigidly  examined.  For 
instance,  a  writer  on  page  206,  speaking  of  using  gum  arable  for 
mounting  (a  very  untrustworthy  material  by  the  way),  speaks  of  the 
gum  arable  of  to-day  not  being  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  good  old 
time,  as  "  it  is  now  so  much  bleached  with  acid."  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  learn  how  a  piece  of  solid  gum  nearly  an  inch  across  could 
be  "bleached  by  acid;"  and  further,  when  he  speaks  of  "hypo" 
nowadays  at  nine  shillings  per  hundredweight  against  one  shilling  per 
pound  in  18.56,  the  natural  inference  that  hypo  was  then  over  five 
pounds  per  hundredweight  is  not  correct.  It  is,  however,  a  proper 
thing  to  point  out  that  there  has  of  late  years  been  sold  a  large  quan- 
tity of  very  imperfect  "  hypo,"  which  we  know  by  the  efflorescence 
that  takes  place  after  keeping  it  a  short  time.  Pure  "hypo  "  will  not 
effloresce  ;  when  a  sample  does  so  behave,  it  may,  for  aught  the  con- 
sumer knows,  be  composed  half  and  half  of  real "  hypo  "  and  Glauber's 
salts,  a  very  much  cheaper  commodity. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Adam's  article  on  Printiny  by  Electric  Light  is  very 
interesting,  and  in  towns  where  electricity  is  laid  on  might  be  a 
useful  aid  to  those  intending  to  utilise  the  light  for  printing  by  arti- 
ficial illumination.  For  those  who,  to  be  able  to  employ  electricity, 
would  have  to  purchase  their  own  steam  or  gas-engine  and  dynamo, 
it  will  help  to  reckon  the  cost  when  it  is  noted  that,  taking  Mr. 
Adams's  diagram  as  it  stands,  the  electric  hght  he  describes  would  not 
admit  more  than  six  12  x  10  negatives  at  a  time ;  that  is,  six  per  hour, 
or,  working  from  nine  to  five  o'clock,  fifty-four  per  day,  supposing  his 
estimate  as  to  the  average  printing  power  of  a  negative  to  be  correct. 
At  any  rate,  we  have  a  practical  plan  before  us,  and  can  estimate 
beforehand  the  cost  and  probable  output. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  readers  have  seen  the  excellent  photo- 
engraving in  the  Photoyraphic  Times,  New  York,  of  the  drawing  for 
the  proposed  monument  accepted  by  the  Daguerre  Memorial  Com- 
mittee. It  is  impossible  to  avoid  wondering  whether  the  whole  thing 
is  not  a  joke.  Here  we  have  a  huge  pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  big 
ball  like  the  globes  of  stone  much  affected  by  some  masons  for  capping 
gate-posts  with.  At  the  foot  of  this  pedestal,  and  supplied  with  count- 
less yards  of  hay-band,  kneels  a  female,  thinly  clad,  and  twisting  a  bit 
of  this  band  into  a  loop,  through  which  we  have  a  gUmpse  of  the  head 
and  bust  of  an  unhappy  man,  conscious  that  a  huge  globular  mass  of 


stone  (or  bronze  ?)  a  hundred  times  larger  than  his  own  head  is  ready 
to  topple  over  and  crush  him.  The  whole  composition  is  ludicrous  if 
not  a  gigantic  joke. 

Turning  from  these  realms  of  absurdity,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  speak 
of  such  really  practical  and  valuable  contributions  to  practice  as  Mr. 
H  addon's  Demonstration  of  Glass-bhiuing,  wherein  he  gave,  in  a 
short  time,  practical  instruction  which  books  cannot  give,  and,  further,, 
less  valuable  instruction  which  they  could  but  do  not  give.  The  best 
book  on  the  subject — so  far  as  book  teaching  goes — that  I  know,  is 
The  Methods  of  Glass  Blowing,  by  W.  A.  Shenstone.  But  half  an 
hour  with  Mr.  Haddon  is  worth  a  hundred  books.  By  the  way,  as 
there  ai'e  a  thousand  people  who  would  like  to  know  the  pressure 
their  gas  is  dehvered  at,  to  a  single  one  who  knows  liow,  or  is  likely 
to  try,  to  make  the  simple  gas-pressure  gauges  shown  by  Mr. 
Haddon,  I  will  describe  the  simplest  of  aU  guages.  A  plain  straight 
piece  of  glass  tube  is  attached  to  a  gas  bracket  (divested  of  the  burner) 
by  a  length  of  rubber  tubing  and  lowered  into  a  vessel  of  water 
several  inches  deep.  The  gas  is  then  turned  on,  and  the  tube,  held< 
quite  vertically,  slowly  withdrawn  till  the  gas  begins  to  bubble  out. 
The  length  of  tube  in  the  water  (easily  ascertainable  by  a  number  of 
methods)  gives  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  This  is  rough  and  ready,, 
but  can  be  made  accurate  enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Fkee  Lance. 


A   POWERFUL  AND  UNIFORM  SOURCE  OF 

ILLUMINATION. 
Long  exposures,  no  matter  whether  required  for  taking  negatives  or 
making  prints  therefrom,  are,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  avoided.  It 
was  with  the  object  of  reducing  the  exposure  necessary  to  produce 
Alpha  prints  that  1  made  some  experiments  in  order  to  obtain  a 
source  of  illumination  which  would  not  only  be  powerful  in  itself 
but  which  would  illuminate  equally  the  whole  surface  of  the  negative 
with  as  little  loss  of  luminous  power  as  possible,  and  besides  these 
requirements,  to  obtain  something  approaching  an  absolute  standard 
or  standards  of  uniformity. 

Of  the  many  illuminants  in  general  use,  gas  is  naturally  the  mosfc 
handy  and  convenient  for  all  practical  purposes.  Now,  "one  of  the 
best  means  of  burning  coal  gas  to  advantage,  as  far  as  light  power  is 
concerned,  is  by  means  of  mixing  with  it,  before  burning,  vapours  of 
a  carhuretting  material  to  increase  the  percentage  of  the  heavy  hvdro- 
carbons  naturally  present  in  the  gas.  This  is  the  principle  of  the 
albo-carbon  light,  and  with  this  source  of  illumination  I  made  manv 
experiments  which  finally  resulted  in  failure,  as  far  as  the  chief 
requisite  was  concerned ;  but  as  a  knowledge  of  one's  failures  is  often 
of  value  to  others,  I  think  it  will  not  be  amiss  if  I  devote  a  few  line* 
describing  the  apparatus  I  devised. 

I  found  that  an  albo-carbon  light,  burning,  say,  two  and  a  feet  per- 
hour,  would  certainly  give  as  much  actinic  light  as  an  ordinarj'  (non- 

carburetted)  gas  flame  burning  twico 
that  amount.  One  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  albo-carbon  burner,  as  it  is 
usually  made,  is  that  it  requires  some- 
time for  the  carhuretting  material  to 
melt  in  order  to  give  off  vapour  for 
mixing  with  the  issuing  gases,  and  if,, 
when  the  gas  flame  has  become  con- 
stant, it  be  turned  down  for  a  few 
minutes  (during  developing)  and  again 
turned  up,  the  light,  in  consequence- 
of  the  cooling  of  the  carbohydrate 
container,  is  not  the  same  as  before, 
but  of  less  actinic  value.  Now,  to 
avoid  this  difficulty,  1  devised  the 
employment  of  a  non-luminous  Bunsen 
burner  in  place  of  the  usual  gas  flame 
to  keep  the  albo-carbon  reservoir 
always  the  same  temperature,  whether  the  light  bo  burning  or  not,, 
and  at  the  same  time  removing  the  ordinary  flame  to  a  position 
where  it  could  no  longer  heat  the  reservoir. 

Now,  although  this  arrangement  when  using  a  good-size  burner, 
and  with  a  good  pressure  of  gas,  gave  a  very  brilliant  light,  it  was 


A  is  ttap  to  tiiiTi  on  or  oif  the  car- 
buretting  arrangement,  also  with 
bye-pass  to  allow  the  ilamo  to  be 
turned  almost  oat.  B  is  Bunsen 
burner  for  heating  the  roser^'Oir. 
C  is  cock  to  regulate  supply  of  gas 
to  Buuseu  t>urner. 
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ttiU  difficuh  to  get  it  nearly  unifonn  enotigh  in  quality.  Almost 
lutobMrred  diflerence*  in  the  Buosen  flame  made  eonatderable  difTer- 
«noe  aometimea  in  the  luminoaity,  and  this  oatarally  made  Eke 
difference  in  the  pbotographic  reraha,  which  should  hare  been 
identical.  So  I  finally  gave  np  this  fight  source  for  the  one  I  am 
abont  to  deaeribe. 

Thia  ooosista  of  two  Sogg'i  F  Argand  boraert  placed  ride  by  side 
at  about  three  indiea  apart  from  centre  of  flame,  aa  shown  in  diagram. 


UW*.    T  ud  T>,  Bj*f»m 


)  imen,  and  Mipportiaf  tkein,  ia  a  Sogg'a  gaa 

'---n  two  to  flftsea  fee*  per  hoar,  for  showing 
pairing  at  any  girea  BMoent.    t  and  t* 
-■■  tvMi  {  oicK*.  :>•*§  for  turaing  the  ga*  nearly  out,  the 

firr  for  legulatit  'lOt  of  gaa  to  be  burnt,  the  gauge  at  oooe 

lodiGatiqy  the  Mine.  rii<e<i  oa  aaund,  and  placed  about  six  inches 
tvom  gae  bomer,  is  »  eooeave  relUetar  for  aoacwtfating  aa  much 
ligbt  m  posaibie.  For  geuiag  the  ligkt  iaena  the  lefleetor  can  be 
niitd  or  lowerad  by  means  of  alidiaf  eeria,  m  is  ibown.  As  far  as 
my  ezperisoee  goee  «p  to  the  ptssBOt,  this  ■miifiinunt  is  at  oneo  a 
pnwerf  ul  Hgbt  sowge,  and  alio  of  suBBJet  — JfcMity  for  all  practical 
purponM.  for  the  sapply  of  gM  fMrinf  at  nay  mamaat  can  be  observed 
by  simply  looking  at  the  ga^fs,  aad  can  be  determined  at  will  by 
meaaeot  the  ngi^tiag  eodt.  If  the  light  be  not  perfectly  erenly 
diffased  the  addition  of  a  disc  of  tissue  or  waxed  paper  stietehed  on 
a  frame  may  be  an  adTantage.  The  time  required  for  properly  ex- 
posing an  Alpha  print  behind  an  ordinary  negaiire  at  tweWe  inchea 
from  the  fight  baming  elvren  feet  per  boor  is  from  two  to  three 
minntes,  at  rix  inehes  it  would  be  bat  a  qnarter  of  this. 

J.  J.  .VcwoaTH. 
♦ 

OS  SOME  EFFECTS  IX  BIXOCITLAR  AXD  .MONOCULAR 
MSION. 
Tin  following  raoMuks,  shnnid  yon  deem  them,  Mr.  K<litor,  suitable 
r  the  pages  of  your  Talunble  JormrAL,  may  not  be  entirely  devoid 
'  interest  to  yoor  general  leaden,  or  to  th-^  —y^-^\  m  the  recent 
ntroveny  on  stereoecoiat  Tfaion.   It  is  not  '  'H  to  enter  into 

is  Motjovany,  bat  simply  to  oiler  a  few  sp<H'iHL  uri'i  general  remarkt 
tent  the  laase  and  a  kindred  subject :  special  a*  relate  to  myself,  or 
•  laoaalhr  to  my  own  viaioD,  stsvsoseopioaUy  speaking;  general  as  to 
i  ndiy  associated  views  and  poaribi&iet  ia  photo-mierographic  stereo- 
•copie  images,  kc 

We  ate  all  aware  that  by  eloee  attiotion  and  judicious  exercise  of 
oar  spscial  senses  their  capabilities  can  be  adraaoed  so  that  fay  the 
cnhtTation  giren  to  them,  the  mental  imprsssions  reeeived  through 
them,  aad  arranged  and  recorded  by  brain  power,  ahall  encnmpass 
■oefa  details  the  mon  leadily  and  turely  than  cniild  happen  without 
idi  ealtofe.  Take,  for  instance,  the  wine  and  lea  taster,  or  the 
aeb  of  the  blind,  Ac 


The  culture  of  the  stereoscopic  vision  of  objects  or  images  of  objects 
properly  produced  and  displayed  is  by  some  readily  acquired  under 
the  power  of  normal  vision  -without  the  aid  of  any  optical  or  instru- 
mental assistance.  By  normal  vision  is  meant  ordinary  with  con- 
cordant foci,  or  closely  so,  of  both  eyes. 

Before  entering  on  any  details,  let  me  ask  whether  much  of  the 
present  controversy  woiUd  not  have  been  lessened  if  a  little  more 
definiteness  in  terms  had  been  employed?  Thus,  for  true  stereo- 
scopicity  or  images  of  objects  seen  solidly  and  in  their  true  relations, 
by  means  of  the  use  of  both  eyes,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  any 
optical  contrivance,  could  we  not  employ  the  compound  word  recto- 
stereoeoopic  and  its  derivations  or  adjuncts,  and  when  seen  or  shown 
without  such  true  relations  either  in  perspective  or  position,  pseudo- 
stereoscopic,  •'.*.,  where  solidity  Ls  preserved?  It  strikes  me  such 
terms  would  advance  oorrectoess  of  statements.  The  object  here, 
however,  is  liot  to  criticise,  but  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  my 
own  part,  and  in  doin^;  so,  I  shall  use  these  term  -  in  the  hope  of 
making  my  remarks^the  more  comprehensibly  correal  Fortunately, 
like  some  others,  I  need  no  optical  aid  for  viewing  and  combining 
recto-etereoeoopie  slidea,  whether  transparent  or  opaque,  or  for  pseudo 
stereoscopic  images. 

To  enter  into  a  few  details  which  chiefly  form  the  object  of  this 
communication,  let  me  state,  if  I  hold  my  two  forefingers  together 
vertically  at  the  distance  of  ten  inches  before  my  eyes,  I  firstly  see 
them  aa  two  separate  fingers,  and  nothing  more ;  if,  however,  I  begin 
to  more  the  fingers  apart,  keeping  them  in  the  same  line  parallel  with 
each  other,  and  at  the  same  time  try  and  regard  the  central  space, 
shortly  before  a  distance  of  two  inches  is  reached  between  the  fingers 
the  left  and  right  begin,  as  it  were,  to  shift  and  sUde  towards  the 
centre  of  the  vacant  space,  aad  finally  coalesce,  farming  apparently  a 
perfect  finger  made  up  of  the  two  dianmikr  fingerf ;  a  central  recto- 
stereoscopic  image  heing  prodocsd  at  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half 
inches,  and  retained  until  the  finger*  are  separated  by  a  distance  of 
eight  inchea.  At  the  same  time,  the  two  real  fingers  are  at  that 
distance  still  perceptible,  though  somewhat  indistinctly.  The  central 
image  appears  slightly  smaller  than  either  finger. 

Again,  placing  the  fingers  aa  before,  and  more  strongly  converging 
the  axes  oif  the  eyes,  the  two  fingers  gradually  part  to  the  extent  of 
the  width  of  the  band,  and  each  fing<>r  carries  over  the  opposite  finger 
to  itself,  forming  two  two  fingers,  or  two  twins  with  a  joint-knu(^e 
space  between  them ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  left  hand  has  two  fore- 
fingers, and  the  right  hand  two  forefingers,  thus  producing  the  effect 
in  each  hand  of  a  duplicate  forefinger.  The  veins  of  the  hands,  which 
naturally  run  towards  the  thumb,  unite  and  form  the  letter  V,  the 
body  of  the  hands  supporting  the  fingers  assume  the  same  shape.  If, 
while  the  apparent  image  of  tiie  four  fingers  mentally  exists,  one  hand 
is  suddenly  withdrawn,  say  the  right,  the  previous  mental  impression 
results  in  two  single  forsfinget*  remaining  separated  at  the  supposed 
nreTJousdiatance,  the  one  attached  to  the  left  hand,  the  other  aerial. 
inS^&BOW  slowly  begins  to  slide  towards  the  left  finger,  and 
■IB— Brty  eoalescee,  the  time  occupied  for  the  transposition  being 
eleven  or  twdve  seconds.  This  period  is  probably  required  for  the 
eyes  to  assume  their  ordinary  position  of  accommodation. 

The  opposite  appearance  results  if  the  left  hand  be  sliarply  moved 
away.  Of  course,  all  these  details  depend  much  on  the  power  of  the 
ofasCTver  to  govern  the  voluntary  muscular  efforts  that  produce  them. 
If  the  two  fingers  be  placed  horizontally  and  parallel  with  each  other, 
either  together  or  separated  by  any  interspace,  by  no  muscular  effort 
can  my  eyes  displace  their  exact  and  relative  positions,  or  produce  m 
aerial  recto  or  pseudo-stereoscopic  image.  If  we  obtain  images  of 
saucer  or  shallow  concave  body  having  the  concavity  towards  th 
obeerver,  so  that  the  combined  images  rightly  represent  the  saucer  as 
a  solid  body,  with  its  concavity  towards  the  observer,  then  we  have  a 
recto^tereoscopic  image;  but  if  in  transposing  the  images  or  the 
pictures  of  the  saucer,  although  we  preserve  the  solidity,  we  reverse 
the  concavity  and  obtain  a  pieudo-etereoscopic  result.  This  will 
doabtlcM  be  readily  remembered  by  those  who  have  attempted  to 
make  stereoscopic  imsgss  by  the  monocular  microscope,  by  shutting 
off,  as  Mr.  VS'enhsm  propo«e<l,  half  the  front  lens  of  the  objective,  or 
using  an  adapter  with  a  tube  closed  by  a  half-stop,  as  long  sinc« 
adopted  by  Mr.  Hei.^ch.  These  methods  permitted  the  right-hand 
half  of  the  front  lens  to  furnish  one  image,  and  the  left-hand  the 
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other.  As  the  ordinary  microscope  gives  inverted  images,  so  care 
must  be  taken  in  placing  the  resultinp-  pictures,  or  pseudo-stereoscopic 
appearances  form  the  combined  results.  A  diatom,  suppose  of  a 
coscinodiscus,  with  its  convex  surface  towards  the  lens,  may  then 
either  appear  as  a  transparent,  convex  body,  or  a  concave  one,  accord- 
ing as  the  images  are  rightly  or  ■wrongly  mounted,  and  this  whether 
viewed  optically  or  simply  visually. 

If  the  entire  front  of  the  objective  of  a  medium  power  be  used  with 
a  large  N.  A.,  or  numerical  aperture,  then  there  is  more  or  less  distor- 
tion in  the  combined  image  in  the  binocular  microscope,  according  to 
the  late  Dr.  Carpenter ;  but  if  the  object  be  placed  on  a  supplementary 
stage,  as  was  done  by  Moitessier,  myself,  and  others,  so  that  one  side 
of  the  central  axis  can  be  displaced,  say  10°  to  13°  for  one  photo-micro- 
graphic  image,  and  then  equally  depressed  on  the  other  side  of  the  axis 
for  the  other  image,  the  Ulumination  remaining  the  same,  solidity  and 
recto-stereocopicity  is  retained  according  to  my  own  experiments,  made 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  but  care  is  needed  not  to  pro- 
duce exaggeration.  To  attain  the  same  object,  Mr.  Wheatstone,  in  IS.5.3, 
])roposed  ihat  the  microscope  should  be  capable  of  displacement  "  round 
au  axis  of  about  15°,  the  imaginary  prolongation  of  which  should  pass 
through  the  object."  A  most  beautiful  object  for  such  images  is  the 
Volvox  globator,  with  its  daughter  spheres ;  also  selected  Foraminifera 
and  Polycystina  furnish  good  examples. 

As  pointed  out  many  years  since  by  Mr.  Wenharii,  when  using  high 
powers,  say  one-twelfth  of  an  inch,  a  stereoscopic  effect  is  produced 
by  shifting  the  illumination  to  alternate  sides  of  the  object,  so  that 
the  shadows  shall  fall  on  opposite  sides  of  the  details.  This  was  the 
plan  often  adopted  by  the  writer,  but  it  always  occasioned  some  diffi- 
culty in  so  placing  the  images,  as  regards  detail,  in  exact  position,  and 
the  images  generally  required  to  be  brought  rather  closer  together  than 
in  ordinary  stereoscopic  pictures  to  give  the  best  effect. 

One  is  led  to  ask  whether,  in  the  corftroversy  amongst  microscopists, 
structural  details  may  not  be  beneficially  elucidated  by  the  aid  of 
recto-stereoscopic  images,  i.e.,  of  course,  as  far  as  the  microscope, 
even  with  the  present  beautifully  perfect  apochromatic  objectives,  can 
resolve  structural  detail  into  perfect  images  of  the  real  structure. 

To  this  a  possible  objection  may  be  made  under  the  plea  that 
observers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exact  or  proper  plane  upon  which 
the  foci  of  two  dissimilar  images  shall  be  fixed.  This,  however,  may 
be  lessened  if  a  statement  accompany  the  result  obtained,  naming  tlie 
plane  focussed,  and  the  surface  of  the  object  examined,  whether  outer 
or  inner,  or  by  taking  images  from  three  planes  when  the  object 
admits  of  it,  and  combining  the  upper  and  middle  or  the  middle  and 
lower,  or  ignoring  the  middle  and  using  the  upper  and  lower  for  the 
stereoscopic  picture.  By  this  method,  possibly,  much  confusion  from 
hasty  opinion,  resulting  in  controversy,  would  be  largely  avoided, 
though  absolute  agreement  may  not  always  be  very  promising,  as  it 
i8  difficult  to  entirely  shut  out  the  personal  equation.  I  have  ventured 
these  remarks  in  the  hope  they  may,  under  the  great  facilities  offered 
by  the  dry  plate  process,  tempt  some  ardent  observer  to  work  in  this 
direction.  Those  who  are  interested  in  this  subject  will  find  much  to 
study  in  the  address  before  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society  by  the 
late  Dr.  Carpenter  on  The  Physiology  of  Binocular  Vision  with  the 
Microscope,  pubhshed  in  the  Society's  Journal,  .June,  1884,  and  the 
article  by  Professor  Abbe  in  the  previous  number.  To  quote  the 
remarks  made  by  the  Secretary  upon  the  two  positions  advanced 
would  occupy  too  much  space,  but  this  much  may  be  stated  as 
regards  the  formation  of  the  dissimilar  images.  Dr.  Carpenter  sug- 
gesting "  that  they  are  formed  in  the  microscope  just  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  case  of  the  naked  eye,  i.e.,  perspectively,  whilst  Professor 
Abbe  insisted  that  oblique  vision  in  the.  microscope  is  entirely 
different  fr»m  that  in  ordinary  vision,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
perspective  ;  so  that  we  have  no  longer  the  dissimilarity  which  is  the 
lasis  of  the  ordinary  stereoscopic  effect,  but  an  essentially  different 
mode  of  dissimilarity  between  two  pictures,"  &c.  A  note,  however,  by 
Dr.  Carpenter  limits  the  discussion  on  his  part  to  dioptric  images 
formed  by  low  power  and  small  angular  aperture,  and  not  to  images 
formed,  as  Professor  Abbe  states,  by  combination  of  diffraction 
spectra. 

Before  closing  this  part  of  my  subject  may  I  be  permitted  to  ask  if 
+he  word  "  stereogram  "  should  be  used  in  any  relation  to  pictorial 
li.ii  iges!*    These  are  days  of  haste,  and  though  om-  verbal  diction  may 


be  dwarfed  into  correspondence  with  the  times,  will  it  compensate  for 
a  misleading  vocabulary  ?  The  causation  of,  or  the  appreliension  of, 
recto  and  pseudo-stereoscopic  images  is,  I  believe,  not  yet  definitely 
settled  physiologically,  and  probably  will  for  many  a  long  day  remain 
for  the  hidden  future. 

To  terminate  this  article  may  I  use  the  opportunity  to  now  relate 
a  very  curious  effect  that  occurs  under  the  following  condition/?? 
When  1  stand  at  a  short  distance  before  a  window  pane  of  figured 
greyed  glass  14  x  13  inches,  and  distant  from  it,  say,  by  measurement, 
five  feet,  or  any  less  distance  to  within  three  feet,  and  look  carelessly 
through  the  greyed  glass  into  space  without  any  distinct  aim — in  fact, 
what  an  onlooker  might  call  looking  into  vacuity — I  note,  firstly,  the 
design  as  clear  glass  and  tlie  interspace  as  greyed  glass,  but  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  .seconds,  without  any  conscious  effort,  the  window  pane 
appears  to  move  bodily  and  .«lowly  away  into  the  distance,  preserving 
the  distinctness  of  the  pattern  but  under  a  considerable  magnification. 
The  real  window  pane  has  apparently  become  perfectly  transparent, 
or  does  not  appear  to  exist ;  as  1  recede  the  aerial  picture  recedes,  but 
with  rapidly  increasing  magnification ;  at  the  distance  given  of  the 
observer,  five  feet,  the  central  dots  in  the  octahedrons  of  the  design, 
which  are  three  inches  apart,  have  now  become  separated,  as  nearly 
as  1  can  calculate  by  vision,  to  twenty-four  inches,  and  on  measuring 
the  distance  from  the  window  to  the  supposed  position  of  the  aerial 
image  I  find  it  to  he  twenty-two  feet.  These  measurements  of 
magnification  and  position  of  the  aerial  image  must  not  be  taken  as 
absolutely  correct,  but  the  nearest  I  can  give.  Approaching  the 
window  the  image  draws  nearer  and  lessens  in  size.  Thus  much  for 
the  two  eyes.  On  shutting  either  eye  the  aerial  image  remains  after 
the  binocular  production-  of  the  same,  whilst  with  a  single  eye 
regarding  the  window  and  looking  into  space  there  is  no  formation 
of  an  aerial  image.  There  is  also  another  point  that  may  be  named. 
The  frame  of  the  window  does  not  appear  projected  into  space,  the 
aerial  image  apparently  having  no  frame ;  movement  of  the  head 
displaces  the  magnified  image  proportionately. 

1  cannot  give  any  satisfactory  theory  to  these  singular  effects, 
therefore  silence  is  a  safeguard.  Nevertheless,  I  should  be  grateful 
to  the  editor  if  he  can  give  a  rational  exposition  to  these  appearances. 
We  know  the  effect  of  a  reflecting  surface  as  the  common  mirror,  but 
this  differs  entirely,  for  we  must  keep  in  view  the  statements ;  the 
real  object  becomes  apparently  invisible,  and  is  removed  into  space 
greatly  magnified;  the  magnification  and  distance  in  space  are  related 
to  the  distance  of  the  observer  from  the  window  pane;  the  aerial 
image  remains  when  viewed  by  one  eye,  but  cannot  be  produced  by 
it.  No  one  to  whom  I  have  named  the  above  has  offered  any  satis- 
factory explanation.  This,  I  trust,  may  prove  an  apology  for 
trespassing  on  the  good  nature  of  our  editor  for  a  solution  of  my 
difficulty.  R.  L.  Maddox,  M.D.,  Hon.  F.R.M.S.,  &c. 


HARDVVICH  ON  SCOTT'S  WARM- AIR  SATURATOR. 
In  fulfilment  of  a  promise  given  in  my  last,  I  now  send  you  the  result 
of  some  experiments  made  to  test  the  capabilities  of  .Scott's  warm-air 
saturator  in  resisting  the  force  of  exploding  gases. 

The  oxygen  used  in  the  experiments  was  supplied  by  Messrs. 
Jameson  &  Reid,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  agents  to  the  Manchester 
Company,  Limited,  working  Briu's  patent,  and  Mr.  Reid  himself 
kindly  consented  to  be  present  as  a  witness  that  the  experiments  were 
conducted  with  impartiality. 

I  am  aware  that  Briu's  oxygen  does  not  contain  m  ire  than  ninetj'-      j 
two  per  cent,  of  the  real  gas,  but  it  is  the  kind  most  usuilly  employed ;     J 
and  probably  oxygen  made  from  chlorate  of  potash  would  seldom  be 
purer,  taking  into  account  the  atmospheric  air  from  the  bag  and  also 
from  the  retort  and  washing  bottles. 

Another  reason  for  using  cylinder  oxygen  was  that  many  persons 
suppose  that  if  an  explosion  were  to  occur,  it  would  be  more  dangerous 
than  with  bag  oxygen,  in  consequence  of  the  high  pressure  of  the  gas 
as  it  issues  from  the  regulator,  amounting  often  to  as  much  as  twenty- 
five  inches  of  water  when  the  cylinder  is  full. 

Air.  Scott  sent  the  saturator  to  me  ready  charged,  so  that  I  do  not 
know  exactly  how  much  gasoline  it  contained,  but  he  tells  me  that 
his  rule  is  to  put  in  enough  wool  to  absorb  and  retain  twenty  fluid 
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OMMMalSqaU.  titKt  taiog  wmd  iniamg  of!  Um  tsoam  i*  tha  w»v 
yon  4»  Willi  th*  tm»lk  bwwwlin*  apotg*  Impa. 

I  bafM  Um  eiparimeal*  bjr  wdaf  tha  satiintor  fiw  one  of  my 
■<wdin»jr  liaditfat  l«rtetii  leetuiM.  It  ran  veU  for  an  hoar  and  a 
half  with  a  u|fU  wiek  Piiea's  niglrt-ii^t,  and  the  tupflj  of  gawUn* 
tayoar  kapt  op  to  tka  aad  witkout  aar  albratioo  of  tke  topa.  On 
weifhiag  tiia  «tatat«r  after  tka  beiiiw  van  urar,  I  fooMi  that  it  bad 
krt  tkM*  aada  kair  oaneac,  caiiia)  to«bMt  five  fluid  ooiMaa  <tf  gaaoline. 

To  Md«0»  Ike  gaMiUiM  still  f  mtkar  1  paand  a  alow  ttiMni  of  air 
thioafk  tka  latMMav  fbr  »  emtpl*  «<  kowa,  aad,  talcinf;  off  tke  nipple, 
ton*  H  a*  tka  opaa  and  of  tka  j«  MiUa.    It  bant  witk  a  yellow 

■"*5  •»■•.  »«y  »»«*  Hka  tke  gai  you  lae  flaring  away  in  a 
kateker'*  *kop. 

Oi  pottiaf  Ik^  Mriirator  ajnin  iMe  the  leafea  it  bad  loat  four 
oaooeik  cqsal  to  ax  fluid  oaacaa  of  HMOfiaa,  lo  tkat  I  ~>inilaliwi  tkaia 
woald  be  about  nine  fluid  oOMaalilliMMiiiiag.  Soek  beii^tteeaae^ 
I  tkoogbt  tk«  time  kad  ema  for  '—- -"'ig  it  wiik  tka  eyliadar  of 
enwfwaiid  osygn. 

Tbapc«Mm---  -i^ 'mderattka  limoefatartiBgwaa  tkown  by 

tkeiraageto)-  pbena.    Tke  eyKwlar  valw  waa  opaMd  to 

tka  Ml  axltiM,  bhu  nutn  tiw  lapa  of  tka  aaturalor  w««  tamed  on  full, 
an  aa  to  bfing  tke  wkole  of  tke  praawe  to  bear  upon  it. 

I  did  oat  attMpt  to  bom  tka  Mir^aaoliaa  vafoar  at  tka  open  end 
of  Ike  aoaik  pipe  (alth^iof^k  it  aM^kt  hart  kaaa  done  tafaly  at  tki* 
reftkaaraparaiioa),  bataaaaiMdoa  a  nippl<*  kariaf  aa  oaiea  of 
Ugr  tm  taMtiaUi  of  an  iaak.  Oa  tif  being  up,  tke  flame  akoved 
•^aaof  yaU»w»«ea.aod  had  too  aack  earkon  in  U  for  ineaadaMHoa; 
for  wkea  tke  raiva  uf  tke  cyliadv  wai  lafiii^  oloaad,  karing  aB 
te  «*kar  tape  opaa.  tke  flaaa  padMUy  died  out  at  tke  c«l  of  th« 
■ippla,  and  did  not  peat  baak  iMa  Ika  ndaiiv  d^akar. 

(te  ataniair  averytkinf  a«ida,  aad  taraiBs  <>a  «M«k  oiygaa  frwa 
tketVtapoftkajattokriairtjhaitie  to  what  expmMM  lad  taa«rbt 
ma  la  ka  tka  kcMmt  poial,  it  pamad  down  r»«iiily  into  tka  mixiaf 
ekamhar  wkaa  tka  ^j^adar  r«Ka  waa  ekaed,  but  would  not  ro  any 
ftmker.  Claariy  tkan  waa  atUi  lea  maak  of  tke  hydrocarbon 
Tapour  in  tke  latitrator  to  admit  of  aa  uploMoa. 

Tkma  wm,  tkerefon,  notkiaf  to  ba  doM  bat  to  pam  mom  oxyiron 
tkiaqgk  Ike  mturalor  and  patiently  to  watch  ih«>  flame  until  tke  b«M 
peiat  kad  keen  icadtcd,  tke  iU»p  of  tke  i«t  ramainiiv  ckwed. 

fiat  parhapaMOMoaewiUMV,  How  eaa  you  tali  by  feokimr  »ttke 
flame  wketker  tka  gaaaaaiaia  tka  right  pfwpoetioa  to  piadaae  the 
nxNl  «iatet  asploMonP  The  mmwar  K  ky  iu  ganmal  appaarmws 
aad  atpaeiBUy  ky  tke  kagtk  of  tka  imtrrior  mm  «/  m./»i/«c<  am- 
WfMw  at  iuhaaa.  Oxy-lrd>»p«i  paima  hack  with  tke  kwdaat  wport 
wkMi  tkera  la  no  iaiarior  oom  at  aU,  tka  two  pMaa  hriag  pnaent  in 
'be  rifkt  praportioBa  to  fom  watar.  Oxy-rtitr  requira  a  cone  of 
*  t"*^°**"  ^'^  ^  'o  «pl<i«i«  in  perf»«tion,  whibt  oxy-«m/ 
'/«•  b  iirtarmediato.  I  kefcan  by  aaramiag  that  ojjfiucline  would 
<-.imifOiHi  to  oaqr-etker,  but  I  foumT  that  each  waa  not  the  caaa,  for 
after  ««e  or  as  triak  tka  kwdaal  report  w«a  pradoecd  wkao  the  in- 
tact eoaa  at  tke  haw  of  tka  flame  waa  Tety  *mall.  rii,  about 
on»eigklh  of  as  lack  Umf,  Ike  aama  aa  for  ooal  gtu,. 

ThH^thmi,  waa  to  ka  tka  eraaial  ezparlment— to  eat  off  the  mpply 
of  ozyfaa,whibtaB  the  «9i  wen  open,  except  tke  O-Up  of  the  jet, 
and  a  diaapMKfl  of  Tiolrt<Dfeand  flkme  of  ten  inehfa  longr  baminK 
at  the  nipple  ander  atrang  pamiui,  with  a  minute  interior  cone  of 
about  aae-«i^tk  of  aa  iaek.  Tke  espariment  waa  aocotdingly  made. 
^\  •'  lok  oat  oar  walekaa  ami  raddanly  thut  the  valve  of  the  cylinder. 
in  ofteaa  ■eeoode  (aa  aoon  aa  tha  |«cmni«  in  tbe  re^rnlator  had 
raiaviri  itaelf)  tha  flame  paaaed  into  the  mturatnr  with  a  report 
abw«aa  load  a>  a  •mall  p««ol.  I  woe  pU<uod  to  find,  howwer,  that 
nokana  was  done;  in<l  <.n  immrdiiitpty  turning' on  th<roxr(i^ again, 
it  appearrtl  that  the  wool  packing  waa  not  on  fire,  for  the  flame  could 
be  religbtM  at  the  tip  of  the  jet. 

If  time  parmiUed  I  might  indnka  in  theonnnir,  but  aa  it  doea  not, 

he  facU  moat  apeak  for  tkemaalTaa.     We  fij«d  the  gaa  aix  timee, 

-1  four  of  wkiak,  at  laaat,  tke  flame  appeaiMl  to  ma  to  go  down  quite 

<  nto  tke  aatalmtor.     Vet,  •«  far  aa  I  can  aee,  it  ia  atiU  in  good  working 

rdar,  aad  I  ialead  to  am  it  in  my  nan  lecture,  witk  the  rfmpie  prc- 

-aattoa  of  kaviag  an  ether  tank  at  hoad  ia  caae  tke  wool  akuuld 

prow  to  ka  riiaiii  and  akriTelled  op  l^  tke  explosion*. 
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connected  with  the  eyhader  of  eouprmeed  gae  hv  an  indiarubber 
tnbe  five  feet  in  lenjrth,  and  with  the  jet  bv  two  short  pieces  of 
rtoot  rubber,  gmaU  in  bore,  of  nine  inches  each.  Abo  that  the 
hme  cyhnder  waa  removed  from  the  pin  during  the  whole  of  the 
expert  reent«. 

If  you  wish  to  stody  the  oxy-hydrogM  flame,  the  lime  should 
•Jwaye  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  And  it  is  questionable  whether,  in 
the  foregoing  experiments,  the  flame  would  have  burnt  at  the  tip  of 
the  jet  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute  after  closing  the  cvUnder  valve  if 
the  hme  had  been  jwreeent.  Cprtainlv  it  would  not  have  done  so  if 
the  nipple  had  been  very  close  to  the  lime ;  for  in  that  case  the  flame 
IS  alwayadefleeted  backwards  at  the  lower  part,  and  tends  to  pass 
down  into  the  mixinir  chamber.  Snpposinp  the  anpl^  at  which  the 
jet  noale  >s  bent  to  be  an  angle  of  4.V,  the  flame  should  be  n  quarter 
of  an  mch  long  before  it  touches  the  lime. 

T.  Fbsdxbick  Habdwich. 
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I  vir.,  that  the  Mturator  waa 


.\  FARTHER  NOTE  ON  EIKONOGEN. 
Ix  my  last  communication  to  Tug  Bbitish  Jouksial  of  Photo- 
graphy on  the  subject  of  eikonogen,  I  think  that  I  emphasised  the 
fact  that  It  by  no  means  foUows  that  because  a  certain  developer  is 
good  or  bad  for  one  kind  of  plate  it  U  good  or  bad  for  aU,  and  that  it 
need  not  even  be  concluded  that  because  a  developer  shows  no  par- 
Urakr  advantage  for  any  of  aeveral  kinds  of  plates  it  will  not  show 
a  decided  advantage  for  some.  I  had  so  remarkable  a  confirmation  of 
thU  since  I  wrote  last  that  I  think  it  is  worth  describing. 

I  received  a  week  or  two  ago  a  sample  of  a  German  brand  of  plates 
for  trial,  and  along  with  them  a  bottle  of  Dr.  Andresons  new 
eikonogen  m  large  cryrtals  that  I  have  beard  ^escribed  as  "  white." 
A  word  on  thu  eikonogen  first  of  alL  It  could  not  by  any  possible 
«tnt4d>  of  imaginaUon  be  deecribed  aa  "  white  "  aa  I  received  it  It 
was  of  a  dark,  purplisb-hrown  colour.  One  Japanese  friend  described 
It  aa  of  the  colour  of  ••  doro,"  whkh,  being  interpreted,  means  mud. 
A  ck>aer  examination  abawed,  kowever,  that  the  colour  was  due  only 
to  an  inexoeedingly  tkto  aorftHe  eeaOag  of  erystab  that  were  at  least 
something  approaddaf  white  fai  tka  iamda. 

I  suppose  that  tha  sahrtaaee  abaorba  oxygen  when  dry  ;  but  if  it 
be  kept  in  a  propariy  atoppeiej  bottla  it  can,  of  course,  absorb  only 
the  very  limited  aaieoM  that  is  in  the  air  that  ia  stoppered  up  with 
it,  and  that  cannot,  I  imogni*,  do  any  harm.  At  any  rate,  the 
eikonogen  that  I  ^lak  of  gave  a  aokitioB  ol  gnat  brightness  and 
cleameas. 

Cooooming  tha  selnhility  of  the  salt,  I  found  it  poesible  with  soma 
difficulty  and  the  nse  of  warm  water  to  make  a  five  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  it,  and  thia  solution  wouki,  I  imagine,  have  been  permanent, 
ao  far  as  mtaining  the  lait  in  solution  ia  concerned,  in  fairly  warm 
weathar— eartainly  in  tka  kot  summer  weather  that  we  have  here  :  but 
-»*Jaaa^Q|  pwmiiat  ia  my  dark  room,  which  ia  very  cold  in  winter. 
TMSBta§m  aooa  begaa  to  cryatallise  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottla. 
Even  diluting  thia  five  per  ocnt  solution  with  equal  parts  of  waUr  so 
that  it  was  at  a  strength  at  only  two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  or  at  about 
tkastiengtk  ncoauaaaded  in  oae  for  soma  purpoeee,  a  little  of  the 
sabitanea  had  oystaUaad  on  the  bottom  during  the  night,  but  os  at 
this  time  of  year  the  taoaperature  of  my  dark  room  must  fall  very 
nearly  to  the  freeaing  point  during  tlie  night,  I  consider  this  no  fair 
tcet.  For  ordinary  teaperaturee  it  ia  quite  feaaibfe  to  use  a  solution 
at  least  aa  strong  as  thiee  per  cent. 

As  to  the  action  of  tbia  new  form  of  eikonogen,  I  think  that,  taking 
it  all  round,  it  works  better  than  other  samples  that  I  have  had ;  but 
what  I  wish  to  do  hem  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  resolt  of  a  set  of 
comparative  experiments  with  this  developer  and  pyro  on  two 
different  kinds  of  plataa.    ' 

I  set  about  tcating  tka  Oerroan  plates  that  I  refer  to  above,  using 
fint  the  ordinary  pyro  dovelope r  with  sulpliite  of  soda  and  carbonate 
of  soda. 
The  quantities  were : — 

I'yro 2  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda   8      „ 

Carbonate  of  soda  (in  crystals) 10     „ 

to  each  ounce  of  developer. 
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I  found,  on  developing  plates  exposed  in  the  camera  with  the  above 
eolution,  that  good  clear  images  were  got  with  a  short  exposure,  but 
that,  although  the  detail  was  plentiful,  it  was  somewhat  thin,  giving 
the  appearance  of  under-exposure.  The  "  curve  of  density "  was,  in 
fact,  a  low  one,  and  to  raise  it  to  something  approaching  the  straight 
line  that  it  ought  to  be,  or,  in  other  words,  to  produce  negatives  that 
appeared  fully  exposed  and  gave  correct  gradation,  or  "  values,"  as  it 
•is  now  fashionable  to  call  it,  it  was  necessary  to  so  far  increase  the 
exposures  that  the  extreme  shadows  were  slightly  veiled. 

A  comparison  was  now  made  between  the  action  of  pyro  and  of 
eilsonogen.  Two  plates  were  exposed  on  the  same  subject  for  the 
time  that  gave,  in  the  first  experiment,  an  appearance  of  under- 
exposure. They  were  developed  side  by  side,  using,  in  the  case  of  the 
pyro,  the  developer  given  above ;  in  the  case  of  the  eikonogen  the 
same,  but  that  six  grains  of  eikonogen  took  the  place  of  the  two  of 
pyro. 

The  result  of  the  comparison  was  very  surprising  to  me.  The 
image  appeared  a  little  sooner  with  the  eikonogen  than  with  the  pyro, 
but  density  in  the  high  lights  was  got  in  the  same  time  by  both- 
There  was  the  utmost  difference,  however,  in  the  appearances  of  the 
images.  The  ultimate  detail,  as  judged  of  by  looking  at  the  faintest 
that  became  visible,  was  the  same  in  both  cases  (as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  same  sensitometer  number  was  afterwards  got  by  the  two 
ck'xelopers),  but  the  detail  was  so  much  stronger  under  the  eikonogen 
than  under  the  pyro,  that  the  eikonogen  negative  had  the  appearance 
-of  having  had  at  least  twice  the  exposure  of  the  other,  and  this  result 
was  confirmed  by  trying  how  long  it  was  necessary  to  expose  to  get  a 
similar  result  witli  pyro.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  same  result, 
exactly,  could  not  be  got  with  any  variation  of  exposure,  as  the 
x:urves  of  density  differ.  It  took,  however,  in  the  case  of  pyro,  fully 
twice  as  long  exposure  to  get  that  somewhat  indefinite  thing,  a 
"  correctly  timed  negative,"  that  it  took  to  get  the  negative  that 
Tvould  answer  the  same  description  with  pyro.    It  is  therefore  the 


case  that,  for  this  particular  brand  of  plates,  the  use  of  eilionogen  in 
place  of  pyro  enables  the  exposure  to  be  reduced  by  at  least  one  half, 
a  thing  that  is,  I  need  not  say,  of  the  utmost  importance. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  of  a  curve  of  density  by  mere  inspection  of 
negatives,  but  I  think  that  the  above  is  a  fairly  approximate  repre- 
sentation of  the  three  curves  referred  to.  The  line  A  B  is  supposed 
to  represent  light,  the  line  BC  density,  and  the  gradation  of  density 
in  the  negative  ought,  of  course,  to  be  a  straight  line  starting  from  A 
and  cutting  the  line  A  C  at  some  point,  say  D.  The  thin  lower  curve 
is  supposed  to  be  the  density  curve  of  the  pyro-exposed  plate  with 
the  short  exposure.  The  thick  full  line  above  it  is  the  density  curve 
of  the  negative  that  had  had  the  same  exposure,  but  that  had  been 
developed  with  eikonogen,  and  the  dotted  line  is  the  curve  of  density 
of  the  pyro-developed  negative  that  had  had  twice  as  long  an  exposure. 

These  results  were  so  different  from  any  that  I  had  had  before  that 
I  decided  on  a  set  of  comparative  experiments  between  different  plates. 
I  took  a  brand  of  plates  made  in  Japan  that  I  had  tried  with 
eikonogen  in  previous  experiments  without  particularly  favourable 
results. 

The  two  brands  of  plates  gave  practically  the  same  sensitometer 
number  when  developed  with  pyro ;  but  the  last  seven  or  eight  figures 
were  much  thinner  in  the  case  of  the  German  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Japanese  plate. 

A  German  and  a  Japanese  plate  were  exposed  for  the  same  length  of 
time  to  the  same  subject,  and  were  developed  side  by  side  in  the  same 
dish  with  the  pyrogallic  developer  given  above :  result,  that  the  German 
plate  had  the  appearance,  after  fixing,  of  having  had  considerably  less 
•  exposure  than  the  other. 


In  the  next  experiment  the  only  difference  was  that  the  two  exposed 
plates  were  developed  together  in  the  eikonogen  developer  described 
above.  Here  the  results  were  just  reversed.  The  eikonogen  brought 
out  a  negative  on  the  German  plate  having  the  appearance  of  quite 
full  exposure,  and  with  ample  density.  The  negative  on  the  Japanese 
plate  had  the  appearance  of  having  had  somewhat  less  exposure  than 
the  other,  and  was  in  every  way  a  poorer-looking  negative. 

It  was  quite  evident  that,  whereas  pyro  suited  the  Japanese  plate 
best,  eikonogen  suited  the  German  plate  best.  A  comparison  was 
therefore  made  between  the  pyro-developed  Japanese  plate  and  the 
eikonogen-developed  German  plate.  Both  were  very  satisfactory,  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  latter  had  the  appearance  of  having  had  the  fuller 
exposure. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  result  of  the  comparison  of  the  pyro-deve- 
loped German  plate  and  .the  eikonogen-developed  Japanese  plate.  The 
former  appeared  to  have  had  less  exposure  than  the  latter,  but  the  latter 
was  generally  somewhat  flat  and  vmsatisfactory. 

The  experiments  were  repeated  a  second  time  with  a  like  result.. 

Afterwards  a  set  of  experiments  were  made  with  eikonogen  and 
the  German  plates,  to  study  the  result  of  varying  the  quantity  6f 
eikonogen  whilst  keeping  the  other  constituents  of  the  developer 
constant. 

By  doubling  the  quantity  of  the  eikonogen  the  rapidity  of  develop- 
ment was  much  increased,  and  at  first  sight  it  appeared  as  if  there 
was  a  gain  in  detail,  but  a  close  inspection  of  the  fixed  negatives  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  actual  gain,  but  that  the  appear- 
ance was  due  to  a  slight  fogging  action  of  the  developer,  whilst  the 
high  lights  seemed  distinctly  to  suffer,  getting  "  clogged  up." 

I  found,  as  in  my  first  experiments  with  eikonogen,  that  very  satis- 
factory negatives  could  be  got  with  very  weak  solutions,  and  that  the 
same  amount  of  detail  could  be  brought  out  as  with  strong,  if  only 
long  enough  time  were  allowed  ;  and,  indfeed,  I  should  incline  to  ad- 
vise those  who  have  patience  enough  to  use  only  half  the  eikonogen 
that  I  mention  as  having  used  (only  three  grains  to  the  ounce,  that 
is),  and  to  wait  patiently  till  detail  and  density  are  got,  as  they  will 
be  in  time. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  is  to  show  that  the  new  brand  of 
eikonogen  appears  to  be  an  improvement  on  the  old,  and  that  there 
are  some  plates  for  which  eikonogen  is  a  distinctly  better  developer 
than  pyro,  whilst  there  are  others  for  which  it  is  barely  as  good.  On 
the  whole,  these  latter  experiments  impress  me  most  in  favour  of 
eikonogen  than  did  any  previous  ones.  W.  K.  Bubton. 


BINOCULAR   VISION    AND    THE    STEREOSCOPE. 

(Commnnicated  to  the  Manchester  Amateur  PhotojrrapMc  Society,  March  11,1890.) 

There  are  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  milUons  of  human  beings 
in  the  world,  "  mostly  fools  "  Carlyle  observed,  but  still  more  "  mostly  " 
furnished  with  two  eyes,  not  more,  not  less,  as  the  universal — in  fact, 
apart  from  accidents  or  "freaks  of  nature  " — is  abundant  evidence 
in  itself  that  the  reason  for  our  having  them  must  be  extremely  cogent. 
Not  only  has  man  two  eyes,  not  more,  not  less,  but  the  same  rule 
extends  throughout  the  whole  of  animated  nature. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  apparent  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
The  mole  was  long  imagined  (erroneousi}')  to  be  bhnd,  certain  fishes 
which  inhabit  the  everlasting  dark  waters  of  the  Great  Kentucky 
Cave  are  said  to  have  no  appliances  for  seeing,  and  certain  insects 
are  said  to  have  not  one,  but  several  hundreds  of  lenses  in  each 
of  their  two  eyes.  These  seeming  exceptions,  however,  only  prove 
the  rule.  In  the  absence  of  light  any  number  of  eyes,  whether  large 
or  small,  would  be  destitute  of  use,  and  as  for  the  number  of  "  facets" 
in  certain  spiders'  eyes,  their  use,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  clearly  sub- 
ordinate to  the  piinciple  of  vision  with  two  eyes ;  and  whatever  the 
number  of  facets  we  find,  they  are  found  on  two  eyes. 

What,  then,  is  this  enormously  important  principle  of  seeing  with 
two  eyes,  or  of  binocular  vision  as  it  is  termed  ?  With  a  single  eye 
we  can  form  certain  not  very  perfect  notions  of  length  and  breadth, 
but  two  eyes  are  absolutely  necessary  to  form  a  judgment  of  depth  or 
thickness.  Binocular  vision,  then,  enables  us  to  see  things  solid. 
Writers  on  this  subject  are  very  fond  of  saying  that  the  eyes  suggest 
certain  considerations  to  the  mind,  and  propound  as  it  were  certain 
dogmas  for  its  belief.  This  is  one  way  of  putting  it,  but  it  is  not  a 
goofl  one. 

What  the  eyes  suggest  to  the  man  who  has  been  bjin  blind,  but 
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irho  haa  reopived  the  power  of  sight  from  the  inrtrmnentality  of  the 
•oigeon'i  knife  i«,  that  the  objects  which  he  teea  are  in  contact  with 
the  erea ;  and  the  aag([eation  la  not  tme. 

Wttat  the  eyea  do,  m  to  praeent  two  pictorea  for  the  inspection  of 
the  brain,  and  what  the  brain  does,  is  to  learn  through  tne  instru- 
meotality  of  the  other  ««nsea  and  by  the  process  of  experience  what 
iheee  pictures  mean. 

That  the  psotnrsa  of  bodies  as  seen  bjr  the  two  eyes  are  not  alike, 
most  of  us  alreadr  know.  Euclid  (B.C.  900)  proved  that  he  knew 
that  the  pictuiaa  of  hodiea  seen  with  two  eyes  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  diawnilarpictiuea  (one  formed  in  each  ere).  But  to  make  the 
matter  clear  to  all,  let  oa  anppose  a  pboton^h  be  talwn  of  this  sqnan 
box.  We  should  produce  an  outline  aadk  aa  would  be  seeo  by  one 
eye  placed  in  the  position  of  the  lens.  Now  by  remoTiny  the  camera 
to  a  iwtitv«  two  and  a  half  inchea  to  one  side,  we  should  produce 
another  outline,  and  we  see  more  of  one  side  of  the  box  than  is 
shown  in  theprarioas  pietim,  and  this  is  what  would  be  seen  by  the 
otb>-r  eye.    Tban  the  pictorea  ate  not  alike. 

If  we  caused  tbaae  photographs  to  overlap  they  would  not  register, 
and  W0  abould  still  see  two  different  pictures,  for  they  could  not 
be  m^ted  aa  ooe.  But  if  these  two  photagraphs  were  placed  side  by 
dde  (at  suitable  distanoaa),  and  the  right  ^e  photograph  viewed 
with  the  ri^t  eye,  and  the  left  photograph  riewed  with  the  left 
eye,  the  bram  would  combine  them,  and  wa  abould  see  only  one  as  in 
nature.  ETety  parson,  however,  eaanet  sea  tbeae  right  and  left 
pieturea  with  tba  right  and  laft  eye  mpanUilf,  and  the  ttaraoaoope 
to  do  thu. 


Before  entering  npon  the  theonr  d  the  sisraaaeope  it  will  he 
to  state  a  few  facta,  taa  aectiiacy  of  wuich  we  will 
avour  to  prove. 

Wbtn  wa  see  an  object  -,  we  onlr  see  a  point  of  that 

object  sxM^  at  a  tim«,all  ot  «xa  seen  double  ami  indistinctly 

baeaose  tba  ioMga  of  them  f^lLt  upon  a  portioB  of  tba  ratiaa  that  doea 
not  give  dirtinet  vUon ;  and  irmi  w$  tm  wt  tbjtet  dittineUg,  the 
ptk  axes  are  eamttrftd  to  tit  pattimlar  pomt  »f  that  eUeet :  tha 
:  earer  tha  obfeet  tha  greater  tba  cauTananca,  and  the  more  reorata 
tha  leas  tba  eonveiganea. 

Tba  eyaa  are  capable  of  tba  Meat  nfid  movement,  and  with  ao 

.-reat  a  piadaion  that  tba  optie  azae  may  be  onited  at  several  points 

n  sneeasnoa  by  mnaealar  BoltaiM  that  aie  abaoat  inatanlaneona;  and 

^  ttbg  grtaUr  «r  Imt  emmrgimct  liat  wt  jmfyi  oijtd*  to  bt  ntarer, 

r  moro  rtmatt. 

Bot  tUa  iuwasdva  coaramaea  ia  not  aaeaaaary  to  tba  impraMioa 

the  mind  of  aofidity.    Ilia  laugea  wbidt  are  oataida  the  opde 


axea,  indistinct  or  "  out  of  focus,"  make  us  etmtdamt  of  timr 
and  the  laiDd  aaaocialea  them  with  distaaea  or  soliditv. 

N«w  lat  na  taat  the  aeenracy  of  what  haa  been  aaid. 

[A  number  of  ezperimenta  and  damoi* rations  were  now  given, 
with  rxplanatioos,  iUnstrated  by  diagraos  drawn  on  the  black  bnard.] 

If  wa  hotd  tbia  box  at.  aay,  eightaea  iadiaa  from  tba  eyna,  and  con- 
verge  the  OBlie  axea  to  taa  oamsr  which  is  neawa*  to  as,  we  shall  sea 
that  poist  ttatiaethr,  aad  at  tba  mm»  tiaa  ahaD  be  eonseious  of  the 
ptaMM  of  tba  ot&ar  oonism  (wkieh  wa  ahaD  see  indistinctly),  and 
tba  brain  will  aMOciata  them  with  a  aolid  object,  and  of  a  certain 


(Tat* 


J 


W.  I.  Cbahwick. 


THE  ADDITIONAL  AWABD8  AT  THE  CBTSTAL  PALACE 
EXHIBITION. 
Savsa  Mnat,  aivaa  by  Mr.  B.  O.  Boahaaaa  Wonaiton  for  the  beat 
piatBia.  UtaapautMa  of  class,  in  the  kmttma  Seetion,  not  having  taksa 
any  other  avaid  in  tbia  eihiUtioa.    Awarded  to  Paul  Lange  (or  14SI, 
A  Tour  ia  Korwf. 

SiLvsa  Xsimll,  givan  by  Mr.  J.  F.  FHagood  (or  the  beat  picture, 
iriaspectiTe  of  eUsa,  in  the  rinfassiiiiial  SaelKm.  not  having  taken  any 
otbar  award  in  this  ezhibitioB.  Awarded  to  F.  WLaley  for  IH&,  A  Tale 
of  the  U:,rU. 

Htri  MI,  SiLvaa  MantL,  for  platars  not  previously  shown  at  a  public 
sxhibiUui.    Awarded  to  E.  a  laddlaton  for  414,  Gouipt. 

The  attendsnas  at  the  1890  BzbiMtiaa  haa  beaten  the  raoord  of  previous 
yaais  by  a  eooaidsrabla  majority. 

Lurrasii  Bxcnos. — Baosza  Mbdals. 

Pnfemimtal  (ssts  of  torty-aight  slidss).— Seetioo  I.  British  Bnbjeots, 
J.  Dere;  9.  FeiaigB  Bwbjeats,  O.  E.Thoaapaaa ;  4.  Microsoopio  SnbjeoU, 
F.  Evans ;  5.  Statoary  BabjeeU,  Seioptieaa  Company. 

Ammtemr  (Mts  of  sii  slides).— Seetioo  1.  British  Landscape,  F.  Orii&ths; 
2.  Fot«i9>  Views,  A  Haywood ;  S.  Hsascapas.  F.  W.  Wads ;  4.  Bivar  and 
Lake,  J.  E.  Aastaa  -,  5.  Architectural  Estaiior.  E.  A.  White ;  6.  Arohitec- 
tmal  Interior.  J.  A  Sinclair ;  7.  Still  Ufa,  J.  Carpenter ;  8.  Animals, 
K.  L.  Reynotda;  9.  ruorcs  in  Motiaa,  H.  Little;  10.  Mkrosoopic, 
A  A.  CaraeU. 


JPorfign  ^otes  anU  i^eUos. 

— » — 

A  WORK  is  DOW  being  published  in  Amsterdam  having  (or  its  object  to 
give  descriptions  o(  ail  the  animals  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  The 
publieatioo  is  to  be  illustrated  by  photographs,  and  among  these  some  of 
the  moat  interesting  will  be  the  instantaneous  views  of  living  fish.  Herr 
E.  Cohen,  by  whom  the  fish  were  "  taken,"  employed  the  magnesium 
flash  light  (or  the  purpoae.  The  fish  were  in  the  tanks  usual  in  aqua- 
riums. The  chie(  difficulty  in  the  ondertaking  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  tanks  oonld  not  be  first  darkened,  as  the  fish  then  immediately  went 
to  sleep  on  the  bottom.  Notwithstanding  this  objection,  and  the  further 
difBcnlty  of  catching  the  fish  in  the  right  part  o(  the  tank,  the  results  are 
said  to  be  highly  satis(aatory. 

W.  K.  BtntTOK'g  paper  on  the  relative  merits  o(  eikonogen  and  other 
developers  is  going  the  roimd  o(  the  (oreign  periodicals  either  in  the  (orm 
of  abattaet  or  translation.  A  full  and  very  accurate  translation  of  tiie 
whole  forms  the  piiee  de  rt$utanee  o(  the  Ust  number  o(  the  Photo- 
grapkitehe  itUtheilmigen. 

Tbc  halatioo  eoBtroversy  still  ragee  with  unabated  fury  among  our 
German  collaagnee,  and  this  week  has  brought  (orth  a  rather  interesting 
short  paper  by  Herr  M.  Stolt.  He  points  out  ttiat  Dr.  Stolze's  experi- 
ments have  demonstrated  the  truth  o(  Herr  von  Gothard's  supposition- 
that  total  reflection  has  after  all  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  It 
would  at  first  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  ordinary  angles  of  incidence 
met  with  ia  photography  an  not  sufficiently  great  to  permit  of  this 
phenomenoo  ooenmng;  but  Dr.  Stolze  appears  to  have  succeeded  in 
showing  that  it  is  not  to  the  reflaotion  of  direct  rays,  but  to  the  total 
refleotion  of  the  rays  disparaed  by  transmission  through  the  translucent 
ssoaitive  film  that  the  orduary  instanoee  of  halation  are  due. 


Ar  the  last  meeting  o(  the  Berlin  Verein  Photographitcher  ilitarbeiter, 
some  remarks  by  Herr  Kienning  threw  an  amusing  side-light  on  the  oppo- 
sitioo  to  tha  employment  of  flash-light  photography  which  has  been  raised 
tram  variona  sidee.  Certain  photographer*,  and  aa  it  would  appear  more 
aspeeially  eeitain  photographara'  aaslstants,  have  be^  at  pains  to  prove 
what  an  unsatistaotory  method  the  magnesium  light  method  is,  became 
they  dread  being  obligiad  to  take  portraits  o(  an  evening  i(  its  employment 
beeome  general. 

Haaa  Kixtnmia  went  on  to  give  a  good  many  valtwble  hints  with  regard 
to  the  ptaetieal  applioatioa  ol  the  magnadnm  flash  lamp,  and  drew 
attentioa  especially  to  advantagsa  of  the  oireiilar  dose  wick  llamc,  which, 
whan  the  aorrent  of  air  carrying  the  magnesium  is  blown  through  it, 
beeooiae  intensely  hot  instead  of  being  nearly  extinguished  by  the  cold,  a» 
is  the  eaae  with  a  flat  flame  when  blown  upon  from  tlie  side. 


Tax  constantly  wider  diffusion  of  interest  in  photography  cannot  ha 
batter  demonstrated  than  by  the  growth  and  formation  of  new  societies. 
The  amateurs  o(  Brun-iwick  have  recently  met  together  and  arranged  to 
form  a  "  Bnmswiek  Photographic  Society."  We  wish  them  every  sucoess, 
and  hope  they  may  be  induced  to  give  the  worid  some  good  reproductions 
o(  the  wonderfully  pietureeqoe  mediaval  houses  still  remaining  in  their 
delightful  old  town  before  tliey  have  fallen  a  prey  to  modem  civilisation. 


Tna  Leipaio  Central  Union  o(  Booksellers  haa  arranged  to  hold  an 
•xhibtliaa  of  photographic  printing  on  April  IS  in  the  spacious  rooms  ol 
the  '  t^j|y'a~iu>li«..«  "  The  principal  Austrian  and  German  firms 
have  already  agreed  to  exhibit  This  exhibition  is  to  be  (oUowed  by  a 
second  one  m  May,  which  will  embrace  portrait,  landscape,  and  scientific 
photography  ;  in  (act,  all  the  subjects  usually  included  in  such  ex- 
hibitions. 

Tbx  Photo-ehemische  Oeaellschalt  o(  Berlin  has,  on  its  own  initiation, 
arranged  (or  a  photographio  competition,  200  m.  being  the  prize  to  be 
competed  (or,  and  tha  subject  a  perfect  (7),  sharp,  instantaneous  view  o( 
people  or  animals — military,  race,  or  sporting  subjects,  ifeo.  The  subjects 
most  be  sent  in  by  August  81,  18SK). 

In  spite  of  Dr.  Eder's  rather  dubious  estimate  o(  its  advantages,  (ormic 
aldehyde  as  an  addition  to  plates  and  developers  is  being  patented  in  all 
countries.  However,  the  actual  usefulness  o(  an  invention  or  discovery 
at  the  preeent  day  is  not  of  much  importance ;  the  main  thing  is  to  get 
somebody  to  buy  it  (rom  yon,  or,  better  still,  to  (onn  a  company  to 
work  it 

♦ • 

Missna.  Wiluams,  Bbowic,  ft  Earlk,  of  PhiUdelphia,  have  sent  us  a. 
cabinet  picture  of  a  dog's  head  taken  by  the  flash  lamp  of  Mr.  K  M.  Pme. 
It  is  a  doe  example  of  the  posaibilities  of  noctomal  photography. 

IirniRHATloitAL  ExHlBfnoN,  Ediububoh.— We  leam  that  Mr.  A.  P.  Baker, 
as  riTr't"*'"g  the  London  and  Coanty  Photographic  Company,  has  beem 
appoiDted  offlcial  photographer  to  this  exhibition. 
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(&UX  i&liitotial  Eatle. 

Pracxical  Photo-micbogbaphy.    By  Andbrav  Pringlk. 

(New  York :  The  Soovill  and  Adams  Company.) 
This  work,  which  forms  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  excellent  and 
useful  "  Scovill's  Photographic  Series,"  is  dedicated  by  its  author  to 
the  medical  profession,  heing  partly  intended  to  promote  physiological 
research  by  photographic  methods.  It  contains  several  illustrations, 
inter  alia,  a  foot  of  spider,  hairs  on  the  proboscis  of  blowfly,  typhoid 
bacilli  in  intestine,  bacilli  tuberculosis  in  lung  of  horse,  with  others  of 
like  interest.  The  work  is  the  first  of  the  kind  that  has  been  issued 
since  time  has  elapsed  for  proper  trials  of  the  two  great  and  novel 
features  of  the  science — apochromatic  objectives  and  colour-correct 
plates. 

Mr.  Pringle  commences  at  the  beginning.  After  a  chapter  on  the 
history  of  photo-micrography  he  speaks  of  the  best  forms  of  micro- 
scope stands,  several  of  which  are  figured.  Passing  on  to  the  ob- 
jective, or  object  glass,  he  observes  that  the  first  essential  is  that  it  be 
corrected  for  photography.  Should  the  objective  not  be  thus  corrected 
in  itself  (the  best  plan),  then  by  the  use  of  a  supplementary  lens  the 
chemical  and  visual  rays  should  be  brought  into  coincidence. 

The  condenser  is  stated  to  be  of  almost  equal  importance  with  the 
objective,  but  those  who  cannot  afford  to  buy  an  achromatic  one  need 
not  despair  of  producing  very  fine  work,  though  the  very  finest  is 
beyond  their  reach.  In  this  chapter  Mr.  Pringle  describes  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  best  forms  of  condensers  for  photo-micrographic 
work. 

For  illumination  the  merits  of  five  radiants  are  considered,  viz., 
sunlight  direct,  daylight  diffused,  electric  light,  oxy-hydrogen  lime- 
light, and  lamp-light.  Of  these  the  limelight  is  preferred  by  the 
author  for  reasons  given.  Where  time  is  no  object  a  good  oil  lamp 
will  also  be  found  to  answer  all  desired  purposes. 

In  like  manner,  and  with  all  necessary  fullness,  the  various  other 
stages  of  the  work,  from  fixing  and  adjusting  the  camera  to  the 
printing  of  the  resulting  negative,  are  gone  into,  and  one  feels  as  he 
reads  that  the  author  is  intimately  and  practically  conversant  with  aU 
the  details  of  photo-micrography,  and  knows  the  most  fitting  language 
in  which  to  clothe  his  ideas  so  as  to  render  hia  teachings  perfectly 
understood  by  those  whom  he  is  addressing,  and  for  whom  it  will 
form  an  invaluable  guide  to  a  fascinating  brancli  of  science.  Besides 
the  full-page  plates  of  enlarged  objects  already  referred  to,  the  work  is 
well  illustrated  throughout  with  cuts  of  apparatus  and  other  diagrams. 

As  a  book  it  is  got  up  in  the  usual  admirable  style  peculiar  to  all 
the  Scovill's  series.  It  contains  190  pages;  price  two  and  a  half 
dollars. 


RECENT   PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  10,393a. — "  Improvement.<i  in  the  Films  or  Support.s  used  for  Photographic 
Negatives  or  Prints."     Communicated  by  F.  Crane.     J.  S.  ¥airv ax.— Dated 
June  26,  1889. 

No.  4606. — "Improvements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Transparent  Flexible 
Films  for  Pliotographic  Purposes."    J.  Leslie. — Dated  March  25,  1890. 

No.  4666. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."  J.  C.  E.  C.vHRfi. — 
Dated  March  25,  1890. 

No.  4704. — "Improvements  in  Cameras  for  Photographing  Objects  in 
Motion."    F.  H.   Varley.— 7>ate?  March  26,  1890. 

No.  4863. — "Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Lighting  Photographic  Dark 
Rooms."    F.  W.  'RnysiOS.— Dated  3farch  28,  1890. 

No.  4918.— "A  Frame  or  Stand  for  Photographs,  Pictures,  &c."  S.  M. 
Hascocks.— Dated  March  29,  1890. 

No.  4928. — "Improvements  in  the  Mode  of  Using  Compressed  Gases  for 
Illuminating  Purposes."  The  Manchester  Oxvgen  Company  and  W.  M. 
J ACKSOS.— Dated  March  29,  1890. 

No.  4940. — "Improvement  in  Method  of  Providing  Rigid  Support  of  Sensi- 
tised Films  during  E.xposure."    W.  Bmoaw.w.— Dated  March  29,  1890. 

No.  4956. — "Improvements  in  Photograpliic  Printing  Apparatus  for  Pro- 
ducing Photographic  Copies  at  a  Rapid  Rate."  F.  Gueene  and  F.  H.  Vaeley. 
—Dated  March  29,  1890. 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.  —  Thursday  next, 
April  10,  will  be  the  last  lantern  night  this  season.  A  special  feature"  will  be 
the  exhibition  of  slide  carriers  and  slide-changing  apparatus. 

Hackney  Photographic  Society. — Prospective  arrangements.— April  10, 
J.  Carpenter,  Lantern  Slide  Makiiu/.  April  24,  Annual  Soiree.  May  8,  Annual 
meeting.  May  22,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  PlwtogruiMc  ChemUtry.  June  12,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Dresser,  Hand  Cameras. 

D.  Trent,  manager  and  operator  for  the  Danish  Studio  Company,  sends  for 
inspection  some  specimens  of  flash-light  portraiture,  and  .says  tliat,  statements 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  studio  named  takes  precedence  of  all 
others  in  this  country  in  priority  of  date. 


iHeettngiEt  of  &J9clette)a« 


MEETINGS   OP  SOCIETIES   FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


Date  of  Meeting. 


April    8, 


Muoe  of  Society. 


Newoaatle-on.TTne&N.Countiee 

Derby  

Bradford 

Manchester  Amateur 

Bolton  Clab  

Photographic  Club 

Birkenhead   

10 Cheltenham   

10 j  Manchester  Photo.  Society  

10 1  London  and  Provincial 

11 !  Ii*eland 


Place  of  Heetlnc. 


MosIey-st.CaW,  Newcaatle-on-Tyne.- 

Society's  Rooms,  Derweut-bldin^s.- 

50,  Godwin-.street, 

Manchester  AtheniBum. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Hamilton  Rooms,  Birkenhead. 

36,  George-street. 

Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Basinehall-st. 

R«yal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

March  27.— Mr.  F.  W.  Pask  in  tlie  chair. 

Alter  some  discussion  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a  special  lantern  meeting— the 
last  of  the  sea.son — on  Thursday  evening,  April  10,  and  it  was  agreed  that  on 
this  occasion  the  exliibition  and  trial  of  the  various  slide  carriers  should  form- 
a  prominent  feature. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  pointed  out  the  desirability  of  supplying  competitors 
in  trials  of  printing  processes  (wiiether  for  prints  on  glass  or  on  paper)  with  sets 
of  negatives  made  by  a  non-competitor,  and  it  was  arranged  that  this  should 
be  done  when  practicable. 

The  Rener  method  of  stripping  gelatine  negatives  by  treatment  with  dilute 
liydroHuoric  acid  wa,s  next  briefly  discussed,  and  among  otliers  Mr.  A.  Haddon 
testified  to  the  value  of  this  nietliod. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  then  gave  a  brief  demonstration  of  the  method  of  etching 
glass  by  means  of  hydrofluoric  acid — this  being  supplementary  to  his  recent  dis- 
course on  glass  working  for  photographers.  Tlie  speaker  first  referred  to  the 
method  of  engraving  on  gl.iss  by  mea»s  of  a  quickly  revolving  copper  disc 
supplied  witli  emery  and  oil— a"  method  commonly  employed  in  the  case  of 
the  rougher  commercial  glass  mea-sures,  and  in  introducing  hydrofluoric  acid  he 
referred  to  the  fluor  spar  or  calcium  fluoride  as  the  most  common  fluorine 
mineral,  and  referred  to  its  decomposition  by  oil  of  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid, 
whereby  vapours  of  hydrofluoric  acid  are  evolved,  these  being  condensed  in 
water,  the  ordinary  "fluoric"  acid  of  commerce  being  thus  obtained.  It  is 
usually  sent  out  in  guttapercha  bottles,  guttapercha  and  lead  being  the  only 
readily  obtainable  materials  for  making  vessels  in  which  to  store  it.  Mr. 
Haddon  then  proceeded  to  coat  glass  plates  and  other  articles  with  wax  by 
first  warming  the  glass  and  then  rubbing  on  the  wax ;  through  the  ground 
glass  lines  were  traced  witli  a  steel  point,  and  the  glass  being  then  exposed  to 
the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  the  parts  unprotected  by  the  wax  were  soon 
deeply  etched.  A  soft  wax  maile  by  melting  together  one  part  of  turpentine 
and  four  parts  of  beeswax  answers  well.  For  etching  by  the  vapour  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  Mr.  Haddon  stirred  a  little  powdered  fluor  spar  into  some  oil  of 
vitriol  contained  in  a  leaden  trough,  and  after  having  very  slightly  warmed  the 
mLxture  he  laid  the  glass  over  the  mouth  of  the  trough  cover-wise.  After 
three  or  four  minutes  the  glass  was  removed,  and  on  clearing  off  the  wax  the 
lines  were  found  to  be  etched  with  the  rough  bottom  to  the  furrows,  which  is 
cliaracteristic  of  etching  by  the  vapour  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  In  another  in- 
stance Mr.  Haddon  dabbed  some  of  the  liquid  acid  over  a  sheet  of  waxed 
glass  on  which  a  tracing  had  been  made,  and  an  etching  in  clear,  bright 
lines  was  obtained,  this  clear  line  etching  bein"  the  characteristic  when  the 
solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  employed.  Etchings  of  this  sort  if  filled  in 
with  pigment  make  excellent  lantern  slides  when  it  is  required  to  project 
diagrams  or  writings  for  lecture  illustration.  In  etching  by  the  vapour  an 
ordinary  carbon  print  may  be  used  as  a  resist,  and  a  photograpliic  image  in- 
sensitive bitumen  may  serve  with  either  vapour  or  liquid ;  in  fact,  pommercial 
etched  tablets  are  often  made  by  printing  from  positives  on  bitumenised  glass, 
dissolving  away  the  unexposed  parts  by  benzole  or  turpentine,  and  finally 
etching  with  hydrofluoric  acid  ;  when  flashed  glass  is  used  the  lettering  or 
device  stands  out  colourless  on  the  coloured  surface.  Mr.  Haddon  cautioned 
those  using  hydrofluoric  acid  not  to  employ  it  in  the  same  room  where  lenses 
are  kept,  otherwise  damage  to  the  latter  might  result ;  he  also  referred  to  the 
risk  of  injury  to  the  lungs  by  the  diflusive  vapour  of  the  acid. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge)  gave  particulars  of  his  experience  in 
glass  etching. 

♦ 

PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

March  28.— Mr.  Bedford,  Chairman. 

Tile  following  were  elected  members  : — Misses  Barton  and  Martin,  Messrs. 
Skillman,  Gottheil,  Farrington,  Evans,  Plummer,  Hinks,  and  Dr.  Roland 
Smith. 

An  application  for  assistance  was  considered  and  granted. 

Mr.  Haiubly  was  appointed  Hon.  Local  Secretary  for  Lincolnshire. 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
March  28. — This  being  the  monthly  lantern  night,  about  eighty  lantern  slides 
were  shown,  together  with  a  series  made  by  members  of  the  Club. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lantern  entertainment  the  prizes  won  in  the  recent 
competition  were  presented  to  the  successful  competitors  by  Mrs.  Trega.skis, 
who  at  the  same  time  ofl'ered  an  Optimus  lantern  for  the  best  set  of  six  slides 
made  during  the  coming  season. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  music,  &e. 

Friday,  April  4  (Good  Friday),  no  meeting ;  Friday,  April  11,  annual  general 
meeting. 


April  4,  laooi 
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NQBtH  XIDDLESKX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUR 
ILUKB  2^— Mr.  ThomM  7.  Bxitb,  f  .R.1L&,  drlirend  a  tectare  on  Micro- 
pMegnm/ku,  tUuitnUiig  it  by  mMUii  of  Ualn  aUdea,  and  »bo«ing  the  method 
^mS^SeaUie.  Both  boUaledandkMsrMogical  altdaaoTgiwt  intowt 
wen  ahovB,  and  attHtad  to  the  cm  wfaiA  he  moat  hare  giren  bia  tnbject, 
aone  of  than  Mac  MlMVid  two  thooaad  dkmetvn. 

Aa  ootiag  baa  ham  aini^Hl  tor  tttttr  Xoodaj-  to  Wrlwyn,  train  learing 
Fiiuharr  Fkrfc(OnatNarthan>RaUw»r)ataquaftcrtoeieTeo.  Anj  intcnatcd 
are  invited  to  join.  _ 

BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCMTy. 
HiBca  K— Mr.  W.  PuBBbny  (PieaidanU  !■  the  chair. 

Ma—,  ThaoM  BMb.  W.  Chailaa  Im,  Bmrf  Imaa,  and  Chtflea  G.  R. 
Wood  were  elected  memben. 

The  Bnir.  HmtmmtAtr  [W.  MiddlHon  AAmtm)  rmd  a  oommnaiestioB  frou 
the  MaTor  of  BMtea  UoUaeU.  aaaot  the  Nerway  azcorxioo  ptooMtod  by  the 
VcOTjr  Club,  whieh  atait*  in  Joljr  nezt. 

The  C&u«ltas  aMd  the  Veaejr  aob  dMind  to  MaocMe  with  MtatilU  or  aU 
kiada  ia  thla  epecjal  Umr.  The  iinaiwiHe  war*  tmt  noMplil.  ami  aa  he 
•hoald  be  one  af  the  ftty,  he  hofad  to  f«|wn  fiTaars)>ljr  npoD  hia  nitan. 

The  SKaaraar  draw  atlaatloa  to  a  darfc-room  eaiiOle  and  laadlM  Uaip— 
the  "  PMfcetkm  -  (aei  adrertiaaaMBli  to  thia  JocaaAL). 

The  faUowiac  aattleaaa  wen  apHtMai  aa  deanioa  Oommittae  for  the 
tandacaeaBoa:— Maam.  OaaiiaP.  FVwdLAifaataar.  Ftenn.  A.  W.  YahalcT, 
Chariea  OolUaa,  aad  Ike  flaeieliu/.  The  tot  oatinc  will  lake  nhwe  ea  Thara- 
day,  AiieaHMVaMtWartaniBaaway,  U.3Sa.ai.,  to  Box  aad  aa%hboar. 


The  CHAnoiAa  aaaeaaead  that  the  aaaaalraiMft  ha«ta«  baea  piiDtad  ta  Ml 
by  the  ftOftiMn  «r  the  amimi  aaeipayai.  SSO  ra|iriata  had  been  ordend, 
aad  tkoaa  aiaaihwa  who  reqoired  copis  oaaU  obtaia  them  oe  andieatiea  to 
the  ■wntoi'i.  Tlnnwaa  eoeeneraalo  fcia  Iha  pahlieattoaof  Dagaetn'a 
pmeM  ikeAl  he  MM  toalead  of  Uia  «^  II  weald  be  Hon  comet  to  «y  the 
nrtthtwimtold  of  Bath  waa  the  aeeae  of  itaay  of  Pox  TUbot'a  mfchae. 

Mr.  C.  a  TAtanr  (aoa  of  Pox  Tklbat)  aaid  he  fcH  raapooaible  Ibr  thM 

mettcn  ■eaiioaed  by  the  Chainaaa  bete  onm  apoa  the tlaa.  hariw 

qwlM  to  Mr.  AahMa  maiarali^  mmrnSitSi  lU  day.  WMh  Mnd  to 
dale,  thanwaaaaafTCrtotheOeaaaMainaNpeftihewaBaotpnpaniftoaay 
tbiB  the  exad  date,  hat  it  aoald  ha  feaad  to  the  appendix  to  the  aaeoad 
f<Utioa  of  ThBaadier'e  hook.  Hie  MiMr  Made  aa  applicatloo  tor  a  palaal 
eatUtr  thaa  Jaaaaiy,  188».  He  eaaoaaeed  oa  the  12tb  of  Jaanary,  llit^  hie 
malbod  ef  aakiag  eaoMn  pietana,  to  a««td  heter  IBrwIaUad  to  eaae  DMaetM'a 
rfoceaaahaaldberimilar.  Tkia  waa  kOowid  by  the  paper  hla  tother  md  ea 
Jaaoary  81.  Uttt,  bafon  the  Royal  aoeiety.  All  Uw  expertmeaU  wan 
uriol  OD  at  lAcaefc  Abbey,  thirteea  aOee  ftvoi  Bath. 

Tb*  CHatBMAji  laad  a  peaega  ftoaa  Rahart  Hoot*  early  ruearthei  heaifa( 
on  thr  ilbKOTeiy  of  eaaicn  tdttaiMi 

Mr.  TALior  thooffat  Niepee  prodaead  caoMn  pictarae  at  an  taiUer  data 
thaa  hie  tolhwarDBaMR«L 

The  CmiMlaJI  mU  the  rroi—  aiMt  have  bees  a  vary  alow  oae  If  Klepee 
uwd  bllBaii  far  the  porpoae. 

Mr.  TAt^aOT  rn4ied  that  Nleme^  pneeae  waa  twt  alow.  Dacaerra'a  proceee 
lul  oot  pracade  hi*  hther'a  :  It  aiaat  ha««  baea  the  otbar  way,  otherwbe  Ito 
itabUealMs  aalcht  hara  beea  detoyad;  ao  daabi  he  pabUahed  It  to  protect 
blMeM.  BewaataaUaadlelUakiniyeaMdatheeBiUMKaaaerapi^ine. 
WedpreodlriaditaMiUlad. 

A  hntan  aiMMttai  ef  tnamMaelee  nadacad  by  awnheie  of  the  8oHety 
the  aaal  aaatoa  thea-taek  plaea.  na  exUbltora  wan  Meara.  Briatow, 
k.  Maaoa.  Weihk  ftenai.  hwaU,  Pantoay,  aad  the  R«r.  &  A.  Parrie. 
I  wat  eaO«lia«  aUdea.  looed  with  palaaMai  aalphide^  wen  ehowa  by  the 
ftaiMaat  aad  Mc  BrMow.  The  iiawlaihi  wwe  by  gelatfae  peocaaiee, 
dewlepeU  (Mmt  with  hydroqatooae  or  iwawala  pyiafalloL  An  oxr- 
bydiaiin  amntaa  waa  bat  by  the  PreaUaaA,  IVe  Cheinaaa  hopwi  the 
laawhiii  wodd  try  afito  aaxt  year,  aa  thai  d  totobt  an  tha  laaalto  of  each 
«>•'•  week.  i:u>D  the  whole,  he  iiajjaeit  OMybd  hed  a  rary  Mtialhctory 
dlaptoyofanHetyofaabieeta.  It  wne  farffelMtat  to  aole  the  diSaaat  treat- 
meat  theae  aakifetta  had  noalTed  at  the  kmda  aftba  aMaibcnL 


KRPOOL  AMATEl-R  PHOTtXJRAPHK'  AHSOCIATIOK. 
Th*  aicmfam  an>i  ftieo'ta,  to  the  utral  of  toar  hiuiilRd  ami  thirty, 


rid  iiicir  I 


toL  Ateboagh  the  Aaaodation  hee  beea  to  exiatenoa 
t  «f  a  hdW  analaff  had  aot  beea  bafcn  attem  Med. 
The  taeah,  kaweeer,  prwrad  htohly  iii'iinHj  to  every  way.  the  Iarf»  hall,  the 
"Ibeil^''  betoa  eeeap4ed  to  Iti  ntaoet  capacity  with  an  appnciative  and 

The  trat  hoar  waa  derolad  to  aa  eteelleat  eeaeort  (roeal  aad  inetrameatal), 
»o»e  flf  the  laadl^  iBcal  laiHinri  ktodly      ' 
~        rithtbel 


The 


I  fttohliiit'a  leetan  oa  ^enaaK  p\ 
tot  the  tnt  Ume  to  a  Lirarpoal  mitiiail     Tbia  embraced  oae  haadied  and 


thirty  Tiewa  taken  U>t  Jane  br  the  leetanr,  Mr. 
wan  ahowa  to  •draatafa  oa  a  atxtaea-r    ' 


Paal  Laaga.    The  picturte 


Mmc*  27.— The  Pneidcnt  (Mr.  Pkal  Uamm)  oceapM  the  chair. 

TU  toUawiMaeatleaMa  wan  elaeled  aMabm  :-M<«*r>.  T.  J.  P.  Maatcm, 
U.  O.  Paalh||L  Wmiaa  Maaoajaa.,  E.  M.  RatclifTr,  J.  A.  Knowlaa,  Oawald 
KarrUoa,  J.  B.  fhtdoa,  P.  H.  Dadlay,  aad  Dr.  K.  J.  FooUton. 

Th<-  PaamntoT aauoonead  tlat  Ike  aew  Boeton  •Udea,  eatMed  TV  WhiU 
M'/xnUtiaa,  aad  Mr.  John  Haiaieatea'a  leetan  on  Vt^  Ctmaltltd  Bumy  nf  the 
Mmmdrai  tf  WtmU  waold  taka  plaea  to  the  City  Hafi.  Kberl»etraet,  on 
Mm^,tiKaH.  He  alea  aawi—wad  IWI  the  wit  of  the  aeriee  of  practical 
dMNMDWMM  tar  hcatoaan  wooU  toka  pUn  nrxt  Wadaaeday,  Aprfl  3,  to 
the  Ctob  miat.  et  balr-paat  •<!  p.m.,  the  eaMect  tiring  Drmbminf,  flliutrated 
aad  axpWaed  by  Umn*.  J.  A.  8inclsir,  P.  K  Illlocwortb,  aad  PmI  Unge. 

Mr.  PaaP  SfAaa  waa  Ihea  called  apoa  to  explain  the  enaina to  that 

aide  eeaeeralac  the  Ooanatlea  of  Photograrhic  Sodetiee  of  Gnat 


Britain  at  Cheater  in  the  last  week  of  .June,  when,  amongst  other  attractions, 
apecial  faeilitiea  not  hitherto  allowed  to  amateurs  woahl  he  granted  hy  the- 
Ooke  of  Westminater  tor  photographing  botli  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
Baton  Hall. 

The  principal  boaineea  of  the  evening  was  the  contemplated  photographic 
exhibition  of  1891.  The  Prisidk.vt  entere<l  very  fully  into  the  particulars  of 
the  matter  :  that  It  shoohl  take  place  in  the  spring  of  1891  for  the  term  of  one 
month  ;  that  the  oibr  of  the  Ljbnry  and  Arts  Committee  of  the  Cor|>oratiou 
of  Liverpool  be  aeoeptod  tor  the  nae  of  the  same  spleudiil  apartments  in  the 
Walker  Art  Gallery  ai  aaed  to  1888. 

The  members  nnanimonely  decided  that  sneh  an  exhibition  should  be  held. 

The  PRKUDBirT  called  oa  Mr.  T.  S.  Haynk,  the  Hon.  Secretary  appointed 
for  exhibition  matters,  who  then  explaine<l  in  detail  some  fresli  features  which 
were  in  contemplation.    In  dne  time  full  details  will  appear  on  the  prospectus. 

The  meeting  ooneluded  with  an  exhibition  of  photographic  novelties,  of 
which  then  wen  a  lam  collection. 

Coloael  Rixiacni  explatoed  a  new  hand  camera  convertible  into  an  ordinary 
camera,  of  hia  own  toventioD,  alao  working  on  an  ingenious  tri[>od  ball-aud- 
aocket  arrangement  nude  by  hiraaelf. 

Mr.  William  Paltin  ahowed  Anihatv's  tripod  for  haml  camera  work ;  Mr. 
Maedooald  BelL  enlaiglaa  and  re>lacmg  cameras ;  and  Mr.  Hayne,  various 

aoTdtiee  ftodt  Mean.  Marion  A   "  "       "      ' 

Sooa,  Ac. 


Co.,  William  Tyhkr,  Swift  A  Sons,  Archer  A 


3UNCHI8TER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOaETY. 
Marah  IS,— Mr.  T.  R.  Oobley  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  M.  WurramLO  totroduoad  a  aabject  which  he  had  at  a  previous 
meeting  bnmgfat  forward — that  of  otganiiing  a  seiiee  of  corapetitious  amongst 
the  memben  ami  gave  ferther  detail*  aad  explanations  of  the  svstem  of  grade 
elaaaUoatloaa  or  antomatic  haa<lieapping  of  tne  members,  which  he  had  also 
pnetooely  introdoceiL 

Tha  Hnii.  SacaaTAar  (Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick)  aald  the  meetings  of  late  had 
been  nwmylkmint  to  the  hick  of  totereet  dj«|dayed,  aad  althoogh  competitions 
might  ha  haWer  thaa  nothing  at  all,  ha  wowd  he  aorty  to  aee  that  course 
adopted  to  (Aw  Society,  a  coarae  which  he  oooaidered  beneath  the  dignity  of 
what  the  Maaehaatcr  PholaiEraphic  Society  onght  to  be.  If  the  senior  memben 
wonid  read  man  papen  and  give  mora  demonatrations,  and  young  members 
waold  bttag  BMn  of  thdr  toUiuea,  aak  mors  qnaationa,  make  more  use  of  the 
^aeitiaa  bn,  Act.,  tha  ol^eeta  of  the  Society— "the  advancement  of  photo- 
gntaby"— wooU  be  better  met  thao  by  holding  competition*. 
"nie  Chairman,  Meean.  ChUioa,  Btokeler,  anil  others  jalned  in  the  diacossion. 
Ma.  WiuraruLB  aoito  ^raed  with  what  the  Hon.  Secretarv  had  said,  and 
only  to  the  etaaaee  of  thia  fataraat,  which  waa  ao  very  deeinble,  be  had  brought 
the  compatftlM  toattar  forward- 
It  wae  naolnd  that  at  tha  aext  meetii«  (in  April)  there  be  an  exhibition  of 
memben'  work  (direct  printa  or  enlargements),  which  the  Council  shall  diviile 
toto  thrae  or  four  rl«a*ae,  aad  that  tu  vote  of  the  members  present  shall  be 
taken  oa  the  merito  to  each  rlaae,  and  that  the  winnen  be  awarded  a  prize 
provided  by  the  ftuda  of  the  Sodely ;  that  no  member  be  entitled  to  more 
thaa  floe  prixa ;  that  the  work  be  ttoa  ncgaUvea  taken  during  1889  or  1890. 

Tha  Hoa.  Secretary  exhibited  a  half-plMe  cantilever  enlarging  apparatus  by 
Hone,  of  Bdtobarafa,  aad  alao  aome  bromide  enlargements  whico  he  had  made 
by  a  limellgfat  magw  laatera,  with  four  aad  threenjuarter  inch  condensers  from 
the  half  of  a  stereoeoopto  Mptive. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCILTY  OK  IRELAND. 
MaacH  S7.— Profewir  J.  Albad  Scott,  H.D.,  Vloe-praeklent,  in  the  chair. 

Two  members  wen  elected,  and  two  gentlemen  nominated. 
•  Mr.  J.  H.  HAaoaAVa,  CK.,  gave  a  abort  deecription  of  the  Forth  Bridge, 
aad  Olaatrated  hia  nnuBks  by  a  doxea  Uatem  alidea. 

Ai  it  had  beea  nqaaatod  by  the  notioea  oonveaing  the  meeting,  members 
bnaidtt  toatefa  aUdai  to  ahow  throogfa  the  Society's  lantema.  Over  100  slides 
wen  nroogfat ;  in  the  m^ority  of  case*  they  were  highly  cretlitable.  Thomas's 
platta  were  moetly  niad,  altbongh  the  Alplu  and  Fry's  were  well  repreeented. 
i^uLOfike  beet  alidea  waa  by  liiaa  White,  from  a  negative  taken  on  one  of 
Mmm4iMnH hniiBaUt  platea.  The  others  were  moetly  wet  plate  work.  With 
f^w  Bc^ltoas  the  views  and  objecta  photographed  were  Irish,  and  well- 
known  to  aMmben  praaeat.  Lantern  slides  were  contributed  by  Messrs. 
C.  H.  Matthews,  Aloora,  Colgau,  Connor,  Woodworth,  Cooper,  Befoy,  and 
Btokeaar. 

The  diainnan  annonncail  that  Profemor  P.  H.  Stewart,  B.A.,  ESc,  would 
raad  a  paper  oa  April  U  on  The  Ojilicni  Stop  ami  iU  I'entrt. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIBTY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
Mabch  5,— The  Preaklent  (Mr.  Frederic  OralT)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  SmiLnia  announced  that  forty-three  Engliab  slide*,  representing  the 
Society's  share  of  the  100  seat  to  this  ooontiy  by  the  Camera  Club  of  London 
on  account  of  the  last  Bag^iah  Interchang^  bad  been  received.  They  ha<l  l>eeu 
aeleelad  by  lot  impartially,  aad  after  the  meeting  would  be  distributed  in  like 
maaaer  to  the  ten  menben  whoee  elides  had  been  selected  to  send  abroad. 
Mr.  Sterling  staled  that  hcnafter  the  Interchange  slides  to  be  sent  abroad 
would  be  smiply  loaned,  the  Idea  of  permanent  exchange  having  been  aban- 
doned, ao  that  eventually  eadi  member  would  get  back  all  slides  loaned  to  the 
Intercliange. 

.Mr.  Bkll  presented  a  paper  on  Oelatine  Kmuliionn  [this  will  ap|>ear  sulne- 
rjiiently].  In  introducing  the  subject,  he  said  be  tliouglit  that  it  was  the  late 
Preaident  of  the  Sodaty,  Mr.  Bates,  who  was  tint  in  this  country  to  bring  into 
nse  the  geUttae  ptoto.  Ia  hi*  (kvnuent  trip*  to  Europe,  Mr.  Bates  had  had  Mr. 
Kennett  prapan  some  of  them  ana  they  wen  brought  over. 

Referring  to  the  sensitiveaeae  of  pUtm,  Mr.  CARBOrraaked  what  does  "  40  " 
or  "  80  "  mean  I 

Mr.  COATaa :  I  thtok  it  raeana  the  gidliMlity  of  the  buyer.  I  have  bought 
"  40  "  platee  and  found  "  aO"  much  better. 
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Mr.  Browne  :  Mr.  Bell,  in  the  early  part  of  his  paper,  alluded  to  Mr.  George 
W.  Hewitt's  experiments.  So  far  as  I  know,  Mr.  Hewitt  was  one  of  the  earliest 
experimenters  with  gelatine  plates,  and  certainly  Mr.  Hewitt's  process  and  the 
results  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  were  very  remarkable.  There  was  one 
peculiarity  about  his  plates  that  I  have  never  seen  in  any  purchased  plates,  and 
that  was  that  the  appearance  of  the  image  was  more  beautiful  than  I  have  ever 
seen  in  a  commercial  plate.  The  appearance  of  the  image  was  slow  and  remark- 
ably beautiful.  I  think  that  in  the  future  Mr.  Hewitt  will  always  receive 
credit  as  being  one  of  the  very  earliest  experimenters  in  gelatine  dry  plates. 

Mr.  Bell  :  Mr.  Hewitt  developed  the  gelatine  plate  precisely  as  a  collodion 
dry  plate,  bringing  out  the  details  and  finishing  with  ammonio-sulphate  of  iron 
and  silver. 

Mr.  SUPLEB :  Do  you  think  there  is  any  advantage  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Bell  :  Oh,  none  at  all ;  you  can  get  all  the  density  you  want  without  it. 

Under  the  head  of  "  Verbal  Communications,"  Mr.  Carbutt  referred  to  the 
subject  under  discussion  at  the  previous  meeting — that  of  deposits  on  the  cover 
glass  of  slides,  saying  that  he  had  received  a  number  of  slides  from  Mr.  Pancoast, 
accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  said,  "  Referring  again  to  the  incrustation 
on  lantern  slides,  I  was  looking  over  some  old  slides  I  made  in  1883  (possibly 
1882)  on  some  of  your  A  plates,  and  find  them  in  A-1  order,  no  discolouring, 
mould,  or  incrustation  whatever.  They  were  not  varnished  or  protected  in  any 
way,  and  were  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  one  I  showed  you  at  the 
Society."  In  another  letter  of  a  later  date  to  Mr.  Carbutt,  Mr.  Pancoast  wrote 
on  the  same  subject :  "  I  send  you  by  this  mail  one  of  the  lot  I  spoke  of  in 
a  previous  letter,  in  order  that  you  may  see  how  perfectly  it  has  kept.  It  was 
in  the  same  box  as  the  other  slides,  and  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  as 
those  which  show  such  a  marked  incrustation.  I  think  the  glass  is  B.  P.  C. ; 
at  least  the  plates  were  your  regular  A  plates.  These  slides  were  made  by 
contact  printing,  and  developed  with  oxalate." 

Mr.  Bell  called  attention  to  a  portion  of  the  report  of  a  previous  meeting  in 
which  the  words  occurred,  refen-ing  to  the  use  of  turmeric  for  colour  screens  for 
orthochromatio  plates : — "  Mr.  Bell  thought  turmeric  was  a'dapted  to  the  work 
with  orthochromatio  plates,  and  was  as  good  as  anything."  He  desired  to  say 
that  he  distinctly  stated  that  turmeric  could  not  be  relied  upou  unless  freshly 
prepared.  Referring  to  orthochromatio  photography,  he  showed  a  screen  of 
brilliant  yellow,  prepared  by  Mr.  Ives,  .and  loaned  by  him.  It  was  put  behind 
the  lens,  holding  back  blue  rays  and  allowing  the  yellow  to  act  more  strongly 
on  the  plate.  It  was  necessary  to  have  a  plate  specially  prepared,  as  the 
ordinary  plates  would  not  answer — it  should  be  an  orthochromatic  plate.  He 
showed  two  glasses  in  illustration  of  his  remarks,  saying  that  turmeric  would 
not  answer.  Continuing,  Mr.  Bell  showed  the  same  colour  screens  he  had 
obtained  in  London  last  year.  One  was  of^  pot  metal,  grouml  and  polished 
like  plate  glass,  and  which  he  said  would  never  fade.  He  had  three  tints,  but 
finding  one  was  too  light,  he  had  cemented  two  together  with  balsam  of  fir. 

Mr.  Redfield  showed  a  screen  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Bell's,  made  by  Mr. 
Ives.  He  also  showed  the  front  board  of  his  camera,  and  the  slide  in  which 
the  screen  was  placed.  It  was  a  double  glass,  prepared  by  Mr.  Ives ;  another 
method  was  a  circular  piece  of  glass,  prepared  by  Mr.  Carbutt,  which  was 
dropped  in  the  front  of  the  lens,  and  a  strip  of  blackened  leather  slipped  in 
front  of  it,  acting  as  a  spring,  and  keeping  the  glass  in.  position.  Probably  an 
improvement  would  be  the  introduction  of  some  springs,  bracing  the  plate 
squarely  against  the  back  of  the  lens,  so  as  to  prevent  its  being  at  an  angle, 
and  thus  producing  distortion.  A  still  better  way  would  be  to  coat  the  surface 
of  the  lens  with  some  colouring  matter,  or  have  tlie  lens  made  of  some  coloured 
glass,  as  suggested  recently  in  one  of  the  English  journals. 

Mr.  Cheynet  said  he  had  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  get  a  sharp  image, 
focussing  first,  and  putting  the  screen  in  afterwards.  If  focussing  were  done 
without  the  screen,  and  then  the  screen  put  in,  the  focus  would  be  altered  and 
thrown  back  as  far  behind  as  the  thickness  of  the  screen.  Going  to  the  black- 
board, Mr.  Cheyney  illustrated  his  remarks  by  diagram. 

Mr.  SUPPLEE  asked  what  would  take  place  if  placed  in  front  of  the  lens. 

Mr.  Cheyney  said  the  change  would  be  very  slight. 

Mr.  Carbutt  suggested  the  preparation  of  thiu  films  of  coloured  collodion 
attached  to  diaphragms  of  black  cardboard,  and  used  in  place  of  the  usual 
diaphragms. 

Mr.  Redfield  thought  two  pieces  of  thin  black  rubber  could  be  nsed. 
Mr.  Carbutt  said  he  had  suggested  cardboard  because  it  could  be  obtained 
so  easily. 

Mr.  Bell  said  he  had  already  gone  over  that  process,  and  found  the  oollotlion 
film  was  too  brittle  and  curled  all  up. 

.  Mr.  Carbutt  said  it  was  not  properly  prepared  then.  It  had  a  natural 
tendency  to  curl,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  preclude  its  use.  If  five  per  cent, 
of  castor  oil  were  put  in  it  would  remain  firm.  Continuing  the  subject  of 
orthochromatic  photography,  Mr.  Carbutt  showed  some  prints  illustrating  the 
excellent  keeping  of  the  plates,  and  also  a  photogravure  print  made  by  a  pub- 
lishing house  in  Boston  from  a  negative  on  one  of  his  orthochromatic  plates. 
The  print  was  from  an  old  painting,  and  had  a  remarkable  brilliant  quality  with 
correct  colour  tone. 

Mr.  Tatham  asked  if  any  one  used  Vogel's  eoside  of  silver  plates.  He  had 
tried  them,  and  found  them  very  slow,  about  as  slow  as  a  Carbutt  A. 

Mr.  Sterling  reported  from  the  Executive  Committee  that  the  catalogue  of 
the  library  had  been  completed  and  copies  could  be  obtained.  The  work  had 
been  a  very  laborious  one,  and  the  credit  for  the  very  careful  catalogue  was  due 
to  Dr.  EUerslie  Wallace.  The  library  belonging  to  the  Society  was  exceedingly 
valuable,  and  there  wa.s  probably  no  collection  of  photographic  books  in 
America  that  was  as  complete  of  that  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Sterling  placed  a 
copy  of  the  catalogue  on  the  President's  desk. 


being  employed  in  each  case.  The  experiments  were  specially  conducted  io 
order  to  test  the  relative  capabilities  of  the  following  lamps : — 1.  Miethe's 
spirit  lamp ;  2.  Beaurepaire's  spirit  lamp ;  3.  Schippgang's  spirit  lamp ;  4, 
Schreiner's  ;  6.  Lindenheim's  ;  6.  Vever's ;  7.  Grundner's  .spirit  lamps  ;  and, 
8.  Dr.  Miethe's  gas  lamp.  Professor  Schirm's  representative  was  unable  to 
attend.  When  all  the  impressions  had  been  taken  the  whole  of  the  plates  were 
develojied  together  in  one  large  basin  with  iron  oxalate.  They  were  all  placed 
in  one  copying  frame  and  printed  ott'  on  Stoize  A  paper.  The  resulting  proofs 
were  laid  before  the  meeting,  and  thereupon  arose  a  mighty  discussion. 

Herr  Stoll  pointed  out  that  all  the  photographs  were  taken  with  one  source 
of  light  instead  of  with  three  lamps,  as  in  Zieldorfl"s  method. 

Herr  Juhr  recommended  the  use  of  refiectors  for  modifying  the  shadows. 

Herr  KuHN  stated  that  he  had  obtained  good  results  with  aplanates  wth 
magnesium  light,  but  not  with  wide-angle  lenses. 

Herr  Grundner  remarked  that  the  employment  of  reflectors,  whether  of 
linen  or  silver  paper,  was  much  more  questionable  in  its  effects  with  flash  light 
than  by  daylight,  as  one  was  unable  previously  to  observe  the  efi'ect.  To 
illuminate  the  shadows  by  a  special  lamp  he  found  to  give  bad  residts.  On 
the  whole,  flash-light  lamps  were  an  auxiliary,  but  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  results  of  any  very  great  value  could  be  obtained  by  their  means. 

Dr.  Stolze,  however,  warmly  defended  the  magnesium  light,  which  he  said 
was  indispensable  for  groups  and  special  occasions.  He  also  pointed  out  the 
importance  of  liaving  the  walls  and  fittings  of  the  studio  of  a  light  colour. 

Herr  ScHULER  stated  that  he  found  a  considerable  quantity  of  magnesium 
powder  on  the  floor  of  the  studio  where  the  experiments  had  been  conducted,  a 
proof  that  the  combustion  of  some  ot  the  lamps  must  have  been  incomplete. 
According  to  Herr  Ney,  this  often  takes  place  through  the  tube  through  which 
the  magnesium  is  blown  being  too  long  and  insufficiently  filled  with  the 
powder.  This  causes  the  flame  to  be  cooled  by  a  blast  of  cold  air,  and  so 
interferes  with  complete  combustion. 

The  subject  then  changed  to  a  discussion  of  Stolze  A  paper. 

Herr  Francols  Cornand  said  that  years  ago,  when  Dr.  Meydenbauer  praised 
this  paper  very  much,  he  had  been  unable  to  concur  in  the  favourable  opinion 
expressed  ;  during  the  last  year,  however,  he  had  worked  with  it  a  great  deal, 
and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  most  excellent. 

Herr  Paul  Grundner  pointed  out  the  excellence  of  the  half  tones,  especially 
in  flesh  and  drapery,  obtained  on  tliis  paper. 

Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  the  numerous  exhibits  by  Herr  Constantiu 
Samhaler  were  reserved  for  the  next  meeting. 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
February  20,— Dr.  Stolze  in  the  chair. 

The  President  gave  an  account  of  various  experiments  that  had  been  made 
with  flash-light  lamps.  Those  made  at  the  last  meeting  did  not  turn  out  very 
satisfactorily.  This  was  attributed  more  to  the  large  meeting  preventing  the 
cameras  being  kept  steady  rather  than  to  failure  of  light.  The  trials  were  sub- 
sequently repeated  in  the  studio,  the  combustion  of  O'l  gramme  of  magnesium 


CorrrfijjonCrencp. 

i^  Correspondents  should  neoei'  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

THE  ACTION  OF  LIGHT  ON  SILVER  CHLORIDE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Your  leaders  on  Mr.  Romyn  Hitchcock's  experiments  on  the  action 
of  light  on  silver  chloride,  and  his  objections  to  your  criticisms,  tempt 
me  to  trespass  on  your  space  with  a  few  remarks  on  this  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  method  of  experiment,  Mr. 
Hitchcock  dried  his  silver  chloride  over  sulphuric  acid  at  the  ordinary 
temperature.  Now  it  is  very  doubtful  indeed  whether  this  method  will 
dry  the  silver  salt  completely,  and  cliemists  wlio  have  nsed  silver  chloride 
and  bromide  in  determinations  of  atomic  weights  have  considered  it 
neeesscry  to  heat  them  at  loC-ICO",  in  order  to  expel  the  last  traces  of 
moisture.  There  is,  therefore,  very  considerable  probability  that  Mr.. 
Hitchcock's  silver  chloride  still  retained  minute  quantities  of  water^ 
There  is  certainly  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  most  remarkable  point,  however,  about  these  experiments  is  that,, 
after  so  much  trouble  had  been  taken  with  a  view  to  dry  the  silver 
chloride,  Mr.  Hitchcock  proceeded  to  pass  over  it  hydrogen,  which, 
according  to  the  published  account  of  the  experiments,  imut  have  been 
■nearly  saturated  with  moisture.  "  The  slips  were  placed  in  a  glass  tube 
drawn  off  at  one  end  to  receive  a  rubber  connexion  from  a  set  of  U-tubes- 
containing  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  Tlie  other  end  was  closed  with 
a  tubulated  rubber  cork  and  connected  with  a  hydrogen  apparatus.  'The 
hydrogen  icas  passed  through  silver-nitrate  before  it  entered  this  tube,"*' 
There  is  no  mention  of  any  endeavour  to  dry  the  hydrogen,  and  from. 
the  description  it  appears  that  the  gas  passed  directly  from  a  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  into  the  tube  containing  the  silver  chloride.  It  is  scarcely  . 
necessary  to  point  out  that  under  these  conditions  the  hydrogen  must 
have  been  somewhat  highly  charged  with  moisture.  Mr.  Hitchcock  was 
therefore  exposing  silver  chloride,  in  all  probability  not  absolutely  dry,, 
to  the  action  of  light  in  an  atmosphere  of  very  moist  hydrogen.  I  may 
point  out  also  that  the  hydrochloric  acid,  hypochlorous  acid,  or  whatever 
might  be  given  off,  had  an  opportunity  of  coming  in  contact  with  an 
indiarubber  connexion,  a  possibility  which  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided 
in  delicate  work  of  this  character. 

Turning  now  to  the  results,  we  find  that  in  the  first  series  of  experi- 
ments the  total  weight  of  silver  chloride  on  the  slips  exposed  was  only 
0-09944  gramme,  the  loss  in  weight  of  each  slip  was  never  much  mora 
than  a  milligramme,  and  the  total  loss  of  weight  was  only  0-0045  gramme. 

•  This  volume,  p.  9.    The  italics  are  mine. 
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The  (ilTCT  chlotide  collected  from  th«  nlrer  nitnte  bolba  wu  eqtul  to 
only  OOOIO  gnmme  at  ohlorin«,  and  allboogh  th«  kbsolate  difference 
b«twea>  OOOIO  and  OOOiS  gnumne  b  mmUI,  the  proportional  difference 
is  very  larg*.  la  other  word*,  the  ehlorine  ooUeetad  in  the  form  of  lilTer 
chloride  is  od)7  aif^ty-nfaie  per  cent  of  the  total  loaa  at  weight  I  Now, 
stnee  the  amooot  of  oxygen  in  the  suppoaed  silver  ozy-ohlorida  is  only  a 
small  f^actioo  orer  three  per  cenL  of  its  vai^t,  it  is  otnrioiu  that  these 
•sparuDeota  am  not  of  the  order  of  aeeniaey  required  in  inTCstigatisgthis 
partiealar  praUam. 

la  bia  iaitar  to  yon  (page  189)  Mr.  Hitchcock  claims  that  his  azpari- 
aents  (1)  ptow  that  there  is  a  eonaiteable  loss  of  dilarine  when  silter 
ehloTide  is  azpoaed  to  light— a  iMt  not  prerioosly  known.  (3)  They 
proTS  that  the  weight  of  ehlorine  sat  fna  is  equal,  within  the  limits  of 
experiiBSBtal  error  with  the  appaiatoa  vaad,  to  the  loss  in  weight  of  the 
slips— another  fact  not  hitharto  kaowa.  (3)  They  prore  that  there 
eannot  be  an  oi7.«hlorida  fanned. 

1  will  taka  ihaae  poinia  seriatim : — 

(I)  Mr.  Hitwhoork  opens  his  p^iar  hj  stating  that  the  loas  in  weight 
when  sOvar  ablotids  is  sxposeJ  to  Ught  baa  baan  satisfactorily  prored  by 
Piofeasof  Kawbany,  and  that  the  fast  that  ehkriaa  is  set  free  was  eoo- 
elnuTcly  prored  by  Seheele.  It  is  dilBealt  to  reconcile  these  stataments 
with  hii  own  claim. 

I  imagina  that  bo  ehamiat  who  had  aada  any  csrefol  ezpetimanta  on 
this  point  had  any  doobt  abogt  the  last  that  silTcr  ehlorida  whan  apoasd 
to  light  doaa  kaa  ehlorine  in  sooa  fHB,  which  can  afterwards  be  piaaipt- 
tatad  by  sihsr  nitrate.  I  will  rate  oily  to  an  interesting  paper  by 
Oothria  (thia  Jotmai..  18^,  p.  898)  which  ssans  to  have  baan  orarkwkad 
by  many  wiitarB,  altboogh  it  waa  laad  bafoia  tha  Photographic  Hoeiaty 
of  Orsat  BiitilB  and  pablished  ia  tha  Boeiely'f  joiimaL  la  ooe  aiperi- 
meat  lea  giMmnsa  ot  aOfv  ehkcida  sipostJ  to  light  in  preaenea  of  water 
lost  cbloriaa  aquivaleat  to  0-3125  graaiaa  ol  sQitcr  ehlorida  dried  at  100* 
— a  fuamlilf  man  tha»  teiet  om  grtat  as  tht  irkolr  weiglU  of  Mttr  cUaiide 
tMfotd  bji  Mr.  Hitcktoek  in  kit  /tnt  trrit*  of  fifrrimenlt.  The  water 
prsarot  doubtless  assisted  the  ileecipoelitiiii,  but  probably  not  to  a 
greater  extant  thaa  the  moiat  bydroga  pnasat  in  Mr.  Hiteheook's  ex- 
parimenta. 

(9)  Mail  cbaBisIa  will  tfrsa  that  tbaliaiila  of  axparimaalal  error  were 
too  wida.  An  cRor  asMmatiag  to  el««an  per  cent,  of  tha  total  quantity 
to  ba  ms— wd  ia  tkr  loo  giaat  to  adatit  cf  any  definite  solatioa  of  the 
pvobwa  aadsv  wwisiiisiatiiwi 

(8)  The  axpetimaate  oertainliy  do  aot  pfora  that  aa  oxyehloride  cannot 
ba  fanaed.  Altboogh  mjfut  was  tail  prssant  in  tha  tMa  state,  it  was 
praasal  fat  tha  fora  of  watsr.  It  ia  ebfioas,  atormrar,  that  the  expoaore 
ol  aQrar  Florida  to  light  in  aa  atatosphaia  of  hydrogen,  with  its  well- 
kaowa  radaaiag  power  aad  great  landiinny  to  cenMaa  with  ehlorine,  is 
n  ot  eenipaiaUa  to  aspuauia  ia  pnama  of  BMlat  air,  or  ot  sir  aad  liquid 


la  ooe  axperiment  Mr.  Hitchnofk  foond  that  the  darkened  product 
g»«»  np  a  eonaidarahla  ^oaati^  ol  sUtv  to  aitrie  acid.  We  ars  not  told 
whether  all  tha  other  stripe  were  or  were  aet  eiaminwd  in  this  way. 

The  experinanlal  laaolls  aa  deaerlbii  by  Mr.  Hitcbeoek  agree  quite  as 
wen  with  the  soppoaitiao  that  past  o(.tha  aOvBr  ehlorida  waa  radneed  to 
tha  astaOia  atata  whilst  aaotbar  part  waa  coaTerted  iaio  an  oxy -chloride, 
aa  lb«y  do  with  any  other  poaaibla  explanation  of  the  nature  and  course 
of  themetioa. 

I  can  only  say  ia  eonelnaiaa  that  I  am  quite  in  agreement  with  your 
opinion  that  the  pnUetaa  of  tha  mode  of  action  of  light  on  silrer  chloride 
aad  the  nwiaUtaHun  of  the  darkaaad  product  wiU  not  be  solred  by  expe- 
nmeato  ef  tha  abanstsr  el  those  wbieh  1  hate  criticised.— I  am,  yonra.  Ac, 

Tk*  YorkiUrt  CoiUgt,  Litd*,  Hank  81,  I89a       C.  H.  Bothaicut. 


A  KOTE  FOB  SCOTTISH  SOCIETIES. 

To  tkt  Emroa. 

Bia,- SoBMwbara  about  tha  aiddla  of  last  year  thete  was  a  notice  in 

Ijaar  paper  as  to  some  soeiafy  ia  Seollsod  wiihing  to  esahange  lantern 

^  aUdss.    I  wrote  to  the  address  giren,  and  in  doe  oooraa  laosiTed  a  small 

packet  of  slidsa. 

They  arrived  at  a  time  when  I  waa  tery  serionslT  ill,  so  much  so,  that 
lor  soass  aMBibs  I  was  unable  to  do  anything,  and  aa  my  oooTalescenoe 
was  Mtowsd  by  a  translsr  from  one  oflioe  to  another,  and  also  by  a 
cbaaga  e(  leaidaiMs,  I  waa  not  in  a  poaitioo  to  look  orer  my  photographic 
thinga  tor  ao^  montha. 

Oa  paltiag  my  things  ia  order  lately,  I  came  across  the  packet  of  slides, 
whieb  I  bad  eeoi^atsly  forgotten,  and  aa  I  have  lost  the  addraas  of  the 
eaa  who  seat  them  to  me,  I  write  to  ask  you  to  give  this  room  in  your 
,  so  that  Ihs  uwnsr  of  the  sUdaa  may  give  his  nanto  and  addrsas  to 
I  na  to  sand  Um  a  batah  of  sUdas  ia  return. 


Apologising  for  thus  troubling  von,  and  to  the  owner  of  the  slides  for  my 
having  overlooked  the  matter  so  long — I  am,  yoors,  &c., 

Sirurallur,  Madrat,  Uareh  11, 1890.  iSucD.  Di7llgTEBTiL]:.E. 


A  PAGANINI  FEAT  ON  A  GUITAB. 
To  the  Editos. 

Sib, — Might  I  ask  the  question  if  there  is  a  single  masician  amongst 
the  judges  at  the  Third  Annual  Exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  7  My 
reason  for  wishing  to  know  is  that  I  find  that  in  Class  A  B,  Section  2, 
they  have  awarded  a  bronae  medal  to  814  and  815,  A  Favourite  Air,  and 
Melody,  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Ansten.  The  model  in  these  photographs  is  hold- 
ing a  guitar  as  no  guitar  player  ever  held  it  whilst  playing,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  guitar  is  minus  two  pegs,  and  the  four  strings  present 
are  eo  slack  that  it  would  be  a  phy8i<»l  impossibility  for  the  model  or 
any  one  else  to  get  either  "  a  favourite  air  "  or  "  a  melody  "  from  an  in- 
strument in  such  a  condition.  I  ask  this  question  in  the  interest  of  art, 
as  I  find  there  are  other  photographers  beside  Mr.  Austen  who  pose  their 
models  with  musical  inatrtiments  of  which  it  is  evident  neither  photo- 
grapher nor  model  have  any  musical  acquaintance. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Tke  Qiuen's  CoUtge,  Birmingkam,  March  31,  1890.     Ctbil  It.  LuKX. 

[Such  carelesanesa  in  these  dajs  of  "  naturalistic  "  photography  is 
repraheaaible. — £0.] 

FADING  OF  SILVER  PRINTS. 
To  the  Editob. 

Sia,— "  Nonplussed  "  is  not  the  only  puzzled  one  about  the  fading  of 
prints ;  his  moiUu  oftnaUU  reads  as  if  he  takes  more  than  ordinary  care. 
Other  writers,  old  hands,  too,  say  as  much  trouble  ia  taken  now,  or  more, 
to  arrive  at  perfeetico  as  of  (dd,  but,  with  all  our  striving,  we  get  further 
away,  and  our  prints  of  to-day  are  less  permanent  than  a  few  years  ago, 
•ad  each  vear  seems  to  be  getting  worse  and  worse.  Does  this  not  tend 
to  prove  the  fault  must  be  in  the  material  ?  At  page  97  in  Robinson  and 
Araey's  Silver  l^nting  a  formula  is  given  to  detect  *hypo  in  prints.  If 
this  is  reliable,  hypo  is  strong  in  our  albumenised  paper  when  supplied, 
and  in  otir  mounts.  I  have  tried  three  pieces  of  albumenised  paper  made 
in  Oermany,  aad  eaeh  taraad  the  pink  in  test  at  itinae.  I  happened  to 
have  a  piece  by  me  I  know  most  be  ten  years  old,  and  this  seemed  to  be 
nearly  pure  in  comparison  to  tliat  made  in  the  present  day.  The  mount 
I  tried  also  contained  bypoaulphite,  both  Uerman  and  French.  I  will 
qoote  tha  taat  lor  tha  bsnaftt  of  others  :— 

Potaaainm  permaagaaate  2  grains. 

Potssaiam  carbonaia  90 

Water    1  quart. 

"  Add  a  few  drops  of  this  roae-eolooied  solution  to  a  pint  of  water ;  it 
will  yield  a  slightly  pink  tinge.  If  thsoe  be  any  trace  of  hypo  present 
this  colour  will  give  plaoa  to  one  of  greenish  hue."  Neither  hot  or  cold 
water  washing,  however  long,  appears  to  completely  eradicate  the  soda 
from  the  print,  but  a  cabinet  print  seems  to  have  less  in  it  after  washing 
than  tke  tame  tiled  piete  of  atbumenitfii  paper  t/tled  at  it  aimet  from  the 
maker*.  Probably  the  soda  which  is  in  the  print,  through  fixing,  washes 
oat,  but  that  which  is  in  the  make  of  the  paper  cannot  be  removed.  This 
test,  hearing  the  namea  of  two  such  well-known  and  clever  photographers, 
shoold  be  nliable,  and  experiments  seem  to  be  in  its  favour.  It  would  be 
well  to  bear  the  opinions  of  paper  makers  and  albnmenisers  on  the 
subject— I  am,  yours.  Ax.,  Puzzlio. 

Kingtton.  » 

THE  ART  OF  DRAWING  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
— Z.^^'  T->  the  Editob. 

flia, — Mr.  k.  M.  Rossi's  paper  on  The  Art  of  Drawing  and  Photography, 
read  at  the  Conference  of  the  Camera  Club,  and  printed  by  yon  in  last 
vroek's  number  of  this  Joubsai.,  is  a  curious  specimen  ot  surprising  mis- 
undentaoding. 

In  it  it  is  said  that  "by  the  perfection  to  which  photography  has 
attained,  the  long  and  tedious  years  of  an  art  education  hare  been  so 
minimised  that  a  youth  with  artistic  proclivities  could  now  aocompUsh  in 
so  many  montlis  what  would  formerly  iiave  taken  as  many  years  to  learn." 

Indeed  this  would  be  a  marvellous  advantage ;  but  in  what  way  could  it 
be  accomplished  ?  The  fact  is,  that  the  student  can  only  learn  drawing 
by  the  study  of  the  forma  after  nature,  and  no  drawing  or  photograph 
will  give  him  any  help  whatever  ;  and  the  time  to  learn  it  can  never  be 
diminished  by  a  photograph. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  B. 

[Let  it  be  rememburvd  that  what  we  gave  was  only  a  mure  synopsis 
o(  >lr.  Koasi's  paper,  although,  so  far  as  it  went,  it  embodied  his  senti- 
ments.    We  shaO  print  it  in  e.itetuo  next  week. — Kd.] 


STEREOSCOPE  AND  LASTERNSCOPE. 
To  the  Ewron. 
StB,— We  are  reminded  that  the  season  of  Lantern  Slide  Lectures  is 
onming  to  a  close  by  aunounceineuts  "  Lost  lecture  this  season."  Nature 
is  bursting  again  into  animation,  "  Caold  winter's  awa,"  and  the  woods 
are  resounding  with  tlie  song  ot  birds.  The  amateur  pliotogriipher  is 
preparing  for  the  great  change  of  the  season  by  examining  his  camera  and 
dark  sUdes,  aad  taking  oaie  to  see  that  every  part  is  light-tight,  setting 
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"his  lantern  slides  carefully  past  that  he  has  so  m-neh  enjoyed  in  the  past 
winter,  looking  forward  to  having  a  rich  addition  by  next  winter. 

My  present  object  is  to  show  how  he  may  utilise  them  in  the  summer, 
^ut  more  anon. 

In  olden  times  no  drawing-room  hut  was  furnished  with  a  stereoscope. 
It,  with  the  exquisite  pictures  produced  by  the  sensitive  albumen  process 
— that  never  since  has  been  equalled — has  long  since  passed  away,  and  I 
fear  a  revival  will  not  be  accomplished  as  easily  as  we  expect.  Our  expe- 
rience in  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead,  although  there  is  every  desire  to  give 
it  encouragement  by  potting  it  on  the  list  of  awards  last  year,  showed  that 
out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  members  only  two  competitors  came 
forward ;  the  limit  was  three,  consequently  it  fell  to  the  ground.  I  see  no 
evidence  this  year  so  far  to  lead  me  to  expect  an  increase,  and  am,  there- 
fore, come  most  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  tliat  revival  in  popularity  is 
hopeless.  This  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Many  happy  years  have  I  enjoyed 
with  the  stereoscope  in  the  past,  and  possess  many  views  by  Wilson,  of 
Aberdeen,  that  are  priceless,  and  prove  witliout  doubt  that  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view  they  more  than  surpass  anything  of  the  present  day. 

The  grand  difficulties  are  the  restricted  size  and  the  fact  that  all  eyes 
cannot  see  stereoscopically,  even  with  the  best  instruments.  I  recollect 
well  the  days  of  its  popularity ;  you  could  not  go  out  to  a  tea  party,  but 
the  first  thing  after  the  tea  was  past  and  the  cups  and  saucers  were  dis- 
posed of,  one  or  two  stereoscopes  were  produced  on  the  table.  Young 
folks  would  invite  the  old  ones  to  come  and  look  at  their  art  treasures, 
but  sometimes  you  would  be  rebuffed:  "I  oanna  be  fashed  by  thae  things, 
for  they  hirt  ma  een." 

Then  came  the  album  age,  and  its  fashion  is  passing  away. 

Can  no  one  bring  out  a  novelty  fit  for  a  drawing  room  that  would  be 
easy  of  exhibition,  to  have  a  single  eyepiece,  with  a  lens  moveable  with  a 
rack  and  pinion,  to  suit  all  sights  ?  and  thus  give  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing in  summer  days  the  lovely  slides  that  have  been  produced  in  the 
last  year  all  over  the  world.  This  is  moving  in  the  march  photography 
is  taking  towards  a  more  real  picture  and  reflex  of  nature's  beautiful 
scenes  of  sky  and  "earth. 

Mr.  Tylar,  of  Birmingham,  has  brought  out  an  instrument  of  this  kind 
wliich  with  a  very  few  aJterations  may  be  made  to  suit  my  views. — I  am, 
yours,  &o. ,  Jas.  Alex.  Fobbesi. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETIES'  NATIONAL  CHALLENGE 

CUP. 
To  the  Emtob. 
SiK, — In  reply  to  the  letter  in  your  last  number,  signed  by  Mr.  Edgar 
G.  Lee,  we  append  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  to  that  gentle- 
man some  days  before  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  : — 

[Copt.] 

"Edqah  G.  Lee,  Esq.  "  Crystal  Palace,  Feb.  26,  1S90. 

"Deah  Sih, — Your  papers  duly  to  hand,  and  we  are  much  obliged  for  the 
great  care  you  have  taken.  We  must  just  point  out  that  Mr.  Gibson  has 
included  two  pictures  with  the  same  titles  as  jireviously  sent ;  also,  Mr.  Lyil 
Sawyer  has  sent  again  The  Boat  Bidldei;  though  sho%vn  here  in  1888,  and  The 
Castle  Garth,  shown  here  Isist  year.  As  we  cannot  admit  pictures  more  than 
once,  perhaps  they  would  like  to  substitute  others. — Yours  truly, 

"J.  F.  Peasoood." 

We  venture  to  think  that  yotir  readers' will  conclude  that  in  offering  to 
allow  the  Newcastle  Society  to  substitute  other  pictures  for  those  which 
had  been  previously  shown  and  medalled  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibi- 
tion we  did  even  more  than  they  had  a  right  to  expect. — We  are,yours,&c., 

Crystal  Palace,  S.E.,  March  28,  1890.    S.  G.  Buchanan  Wollaston. 

J.  F.  Peasgood. 
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%*  ^0  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
bjit  none  will  he  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
mhospecify  thei/r  requirements  as  "  anything  useful"  will  there/oreunderstand 
tlie  reason  of  their  rum-appearance. 


I  will  exchange  Marion's  rolling  press,  with  ten-inch  roller,  in  pood  condition,  for 
whole-plate  stndio  camera.— Address,  J.  Biddle,  97,  Medlock-street,  Manchester. 

Will  exchange  powerful  niffht  and  day  telescope,  good  condition,  London  make,  draws 
to  two  feet;  studio  accoBsory  for  babies  required. — Address,  W.  H.  DouoLAB  Ptm, 
Streatham,  S.W. 

Will  exchange  numbers  of  The  Beitish  Journal  of  Photoorapht,  years  1881-2#3- 
4-5-6-8-9  (a  few  nnmbers  short),  for  cheap  half-plate  set.— Address,  W.  Chadwick, 
82,  Crab-lane,  near  Manchester. 

Will  exchange  a  Scovill  Company's  8x5  landscape  camera,  three  donble  dark  slides, 
solid  leather  case,  and  portable  tripod  stand,  for  a  Dallmeyer's  wide-anirle  recti- 
linear lens,  SJxGj.— Address,  H.  H.  Taooabt,  jdn.,  Tontine  House,  Glasgow. 


ExurBlTlON  OP  AlTABATCS.  —  Tlie  Photogriiiihic  Section   of  the  Chamber 

■  of  Commerce  intend  holilinj  an  exliiljition  of  photogr.ipliic  apparatus  in  the 

beginning  of  .June.     The  Worshipful  Company  of  Drapers  have  granted  the 

use  of  their  tine  hall  in  Throgmorton-.street,  E.C.,  for  tlii»  ]iiirpose  during  the 

.first  ten  days  in  June,     'llie  public  will  be  admitted yVcc  to  the  exhibition. 


UnBttJETB  to  gortggpowHentg. 

LENTlt  AND  Othbbs. — In  our  next. 

J.  Stanley  Dobson. — We  are  making  inquiries,  and  will  write  privately. 

J.  W. — The  retouching  is  a  good  deal  better  than  some  we  often  see  in  portraits 

issued  by  reputable  firms. 
C.  R.  (Leeds). — It  is  a  matter  for  the  County  Court ;  but  would  it  not  be  tietter 

to  give  a  resitting  and  so  please  your  customer  ? 
A.  J.  E. — The  Indiarubber,   Guttapercha,  and  Telegraph  Works  Company, 

Cannon-street,  E.C.,  supply  thin  .sheets  of  ebonite. 
J.  G. — Any  colour  soluble  in  the  varnish  will  answer.     Dragon's  blood  will  do, 

so  will  most  of  the  coal-tar  colour,  such  as  aurine,  chrysaniline,  &c. 
F.  S. — There  is  no  such  society  or  club.    The  only  one  that  aids  photographers 

upon  whom  adversity  descends  is  the  Photograjihers'  Benevolent  Association. 

F.  H. — If  you  want  the  studio  for  portraiture  of  the  higher  class  build  it  with 
the  span  roof,  and  put  as  .shown  in  sketch.  If  for  copying  or  similar  purposes 
Te-erect  it  as  it  was,  running  north  and  soutlu 

W.  GniLiNO. — 1.  It  will  eventually  be  published.— 2.  Many  of  the  pictiu-ea 
were  criticised  in  our  pages  several  years  ago,  and  we  found  it  too  hard  a 
task  to  recapitulate.     We  are  quite  of  your  opinion. 

S.  Bentley. — It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  indeed  impossible  with  the  majority 
of  negatives,  to  obtain  on  albumenised  paper  the  same  black  tones  as  by 
the  platinotyjie  process.  The  latter  is  not,  as  you  suppose,  a  difficult  process 
to  work ;  certainly  not  more  so  tlian  bromide  paper. 

C.  R  J.  wi.shes  to  know  if  there  is  any  difference  between  photo-zincography 
and  what  is  called  "  ziuco  "  work  '. — 'There  is  a  wide  difference.  Photo-zinco- 
graphy is  analogous  to  photo-lithography,  the  zinc  plate  taking  the  place  of 
the  stone.  Zinco  is  surface  block  for  printing  with  type  made  by  the  etching 
method. 

W.  BvKNB. — All  the  portraits  are  .spoilt  in  the  lighting — too  much  front  light 
has  been  used,  which  makes  the  faces  appear  Hat  and  map-like.  As  an 
improvement,  stop  out  all  the  direct  front  light  and  work  only  with  a  side 
light.  Unless  the  model  is  illumined  so  that  it  has  the  appearance  of 
solidity,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  that  effect  in  the  photogi'aph. 

X.  Y.  Z. — It  is  against  oiu'  rule  to  recommend  any  particular  manufacturer's 
goods.  All  the  cameras  mentioned  in  your  letter  may  be  relied  upon. 
Celluloid  films  are  much  lighter  than  glass — that  is  their  only  advantage. 
If  the  roll  holder  be  adopted,  have  the  new  film  in  preference  to  the  stripping 
film,  as  it  involves  less  trouble  in  working.  Indeed,  we  are  by  no  means 
sure  that  the  latter  is  to  be  had  now. 

Interior  puts  the  following  query:  "Supposing  I  have  to  photograph  the 
interior  of  a  drawing  room  and  some  copyright  pictures  are  hanging  on  the 
walls — the  owner  of  the  house  will  not  nave  them  taken  down,  as  he  wants 
the  photographs  to  show  the  room  as  it  is  always  furnished — shall  I  render 
myself  liable  for  penalties  by  taking  the  pictures  ? " — In  such  a  case  no 
peualty  will  be  incurred,  notwithstanding  that  the  copyright  pictures  are 
included,  provided  they  are  not  made  the  most  conspicuous  thing  in  the 
photograph. 

W.  D.  H.  (Paris.) — 1.  The  information  relative  to  numbering  diaphragms  ac- 
cording to  the  United  States  system  will  be  found  on  page  187  of  our 
Alsianac  for  1886.  If  you  experience  dilficulty  in  seeing  this  Alxian.\c, 
apply  to  Professor  Stebbing,  who  will  willingly  show  it  to  you. — 2.  There  is 
no  such  work,  although  much  information  is  given  in  patent  specifications 
for  particular  productions. — 3.  All  lenses,  whether  wide  or  naiTow  angle, 
have,  or  should  h.ave,  their  diaphragms  marked  alike.  The  majority  of 
photographers  in  this  country  seem  to  prefer  the  /  system  of  marking 
diaphragms. 

G.  Adams. — The  sketch  shows  the  design  for  an  excellent  studio.  Thirty  to 
thirty-five  feet  will  be  long  enough  for  all  purposes,  but  we  should  advise 
you  to  increase  the  width  considerably — to,  say,  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet ;  the 
latter  will  be  best.  Also  make  it  eighteen  inches  higher  both  at  the  ridge 
aud  the  eaves.  There  is  no  advantage  in  gUzing  down  to  the  floor — to  three 
feet  from  it  will  be  suflicient.  Dark  blue  or  green  cm-tains  aud  blinds  will 
be  best  for  that  aspect.  Black  will  scarcely  be  needed.  You  must  bear  in 
mind  the  aspect  of  the  proposed  studio  is  widely  different  from  the  one  you 
have  been  working  in. 

Mclv.  says  :  "  I  have  several  times  had  to  photograph  the  interior  of  conserva- 
tories, aud  I  have  always  been  much  troubled  with  moisture,  like  dew,  form- 
ing on  the  lenses.  As  fast  as  it  is  wiped  off  more  seems  to  form.  Sometimes 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  mpe  the  glasses  dry,  even  on  the  exposed  surfaces. 
As  the  atmosphere  always  seems  damp  in  greenhouses,  is  there  any  way  of 
preventing  it  condensing  on  the  lenses  ' '' — The  trouI>Ie  may  easily  be  avoided 
by,  in  the  first  instance,  making  the  lenses  warmer  than  the  temperatiu-e  of 
tlie  conservatory  before  they  are  taken  into  the  building.  So  long  as 
tlie  glasses  are  warmer  than  the  atmosphere  no  moisture  will  condense  upon 
tliem.  Keep  the  lenses  near  the  tire  for  an  hour  or  two  before  starting  for 
the  work,  and  carry  them  to  the  place  in  the  trousers  pocket ;  then  the  heat 
of  the  body  will  keep  them  warm.  Another  plan  is,  after  arriving  at  the 
conservatory,  to  at  once  place  the  lenses  in  close  proximity  to  the  hot-water 
pipes.  There  they  will  be  warming  while  the  other  apparatus  is  being 
arranged.  
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TFIE  ULTIMATE  EFFECTS  OF  HTPO  EUMINATORS. 

vuious  times  during  the  (Mst  ten  yean  we  have  written 

f  bjpo  eliminatota,  K>«Uled,  or  Kubetanoes 

supposed  porpoae  of  deatroying  or  remoring 

•»  of  the  fixing  salts  left  in  prints  or  negatiTea. 

-:.   all  tiniea  deprecated   the  use    of  aoch  agents, 

pointing  out  the  danger  incurred,  and  that  the/  can  only  be 
employed  with  any  prospect  of  safety  after  a  coone  of  careful 
waahing,  which  would  be  in  itself  snffioint  guarantee  of  the 
pcrmaoeooy  of  the  proof. 
Daring  last  year  the  topic  once  more  arose,  and  at  the  time 
'■ommcnced  a  series  of  experiments  for   the   purpose   of 
"v  'csting  the  after  e&cu  (or  good  or  eril  of  such 
ind  in  eenaexkm  with  the  nosnt  discussion  on  the 
lenoe  an  aocoont  of  the  resulu  up  to  the 
y  not  be  withont  interest. 
\  number  of  prints  were  produced  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
-  '     -  -    '     w^  market  quality,  fairly  benrily  salted,  with 
nd  practically  free  £rain  smell.     So  far  as  wo 
iglish  manofiusture^  at  least  so  far  as  the 
^ed.     The  bath  employed  was  of  sixty- 
grain  strength,  the  onltnary  acetate  toning'ljeing  used,  and  the 
tone  carried  well  into  the  "  purple  "  stsges.      The  fixing  was 
performed  with  hypo  of  the  stnogth  of  three'  ounces  to  the 
pint,  can^fullj  ncutraliMd,  and  used  slightly  warm,  immersion 
tjciii;.'  I'oiitiiKied  (or  twenty  minutes. 

After  fixing  and  a  slight  rinse  thsough  one  change  of  water, 
each   print  was  cut  iato   four  sections,  the   portions   being 
numbered  and  timnsferred  to  separate  diahcs  for  subsequent 
treat  mint.   Those  marked  "  n,"  "h,"  "  e,"  and  "  d,"  were  respec- 
tively treated  aa  follows  :  "  a,"  rinsed  through  a  second  change 
of  water  for  fire  minutes  and  blotted  off  and   dried  ;   "  b," 
'  rin«..!  fnr  fjve  minutes,  immersed  in  the  "  eliminator,"  again 
iid  dried;  "r,"  washe«i  for  six  hours  in  a  constantly 
'     iter,  blotted  off  and  .lri.-,l ;  "  d,"  washed 
1  in  the  eliminator,  re-»  ashed  and  dried. 
r  tuunersion  in  the  eliminator  was  such  ss 
'I  to  leare  some  of  the  stitntance  remaining 
of  the  paper  being  only  extended  to  a  rinse 
tiiree  ehangea  of  water    following  one  another  im- 

'  V, 

'1  were — (1)  solution  of  alum,  one 

three  iNurts  of  wafer ;  (2)  solution 

ra   hypochlorite,  marie  as  per  formula  given  in  the 

' '-xchm  to  the  pint  of  water  ;  and  (3)  pcr-oxide 

vnUx  half  an  ounce  to  the  pint  of  water. 

memcd    for   five 
i4hcrl  an>l  dried. 


In  order  to  give  every  chance  for  tlie  occurrence  of  spon- 
taneous change,  or  otherwise  without  unnecessarily  courting  it 
by  establishing  specially  trying  conditions,  the  prints  were 
rolled  up  loosely  as  they  dried,  each  singly  by  itself,  and  placed 
in  a  light  wooden  box,  which  in  turn  was  placed  in  a  damp 
cupboard,  where  it  has  remained  throughout  the  winter.  The 
local  atmosphere  has  been  sufficiently  charged  with  moisture 
to  produce  mildew  on  many  of  the  articles  that  have  remained 
intact  during  the  same  period,  and  the  prints  when  examined 
were  found  to  be  quite  limp  from  damp. 

The  actual  results  may  be  summed  up  somewhat  briefly, 
BO  far  as  they  have  gone;  for  thotigh  the  effect  already 
produced  is  appreciable,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  com- 
plete, and  wo  shall  therefore  subject  the  proofs  to  a  longer 
trial. 

Upon  putting  together  the  separate  sections  of  each  print,  in 
almost  every  instance  the  portions  "a"  and  "  c "  were  found  to 
be  quite  indistinguishable,  showing  that  however  perfunctorily 
the  washing  might  have  been  performed  iu  the  first  case,  the 
time  was  yet  not  sufficient  to  produce  any  visible  deterioration. 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  accepted  as  evidence  that  imperfect 
fixation — i'.*.,  the  employment  of  insufficient  hypo  or  too  short 
an  immersion — has  more  to  do  with  fading  than  insufficient 
washing. 

Of  the  "b"  sections,  those  treate<l  with  alum  were  fotmd  to  be 
in  all  cases  duller  in  tone  than  "  a  "  or  "  r,"  the  colour  having 
a  browner  shade  than  in  the  case  of  the  simply  fixed  proofs. 
Thi»«afR,JJ(Kbaps,  scarcely  be  taken  as  an  effect  of  time,  as  no 
doubt  it  ITiw  eqiuilly  palpable  before  the  prints  were  dried, 
being  due  to  a  certain  toning  action  of  the  altim.  The  prints 
treated  with  hyiKJchlorite  wore  many  of  them  commencing  to 
show  yellow  patches  and  spots,  though  these  varied  very  con- 
siderably in  different  examples,  some  being  practically  few, 
others  exhibiting  but  one  or  two  nmall  specks  like  mildew 
'  I  ilo  others  again  ap])roached  general  bleaching.  From 
'.t  we  gathered  that  with  so  powerful  an  agent,  the 
washing,  to  secure  its  removal,  hft<l  been  totally  inadequate. 
The  eftects  produce<l  on  the  hydroxyl-treated  sections  were 
somewhat  similar,  though  much  slighter  than  with  hypo- 
chlorite. 

Of  the  "  d"  sections  the  alum  -  treated  ones  showed  no 
change,  the  other  two  being  very  similar  to  those  already 
described,  and  scarcely  less  strongly  marked,  showing  con- 
clusively that  the  remedial  (?)  agent,  and  not  the  fixing 
salt,  was  to  blame. 

Of  course  the  treatment  given,  in  the  matter  of  not  more 
thoroughly  removing  the  eliminator  after  it  has  played  its  part, 
was  verj'  severe,  but  it  serves  to  emphasise  the  danger  of  these 
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agents.  We  shall  still  watch  these  samples  until  we  can  detect, 
if  possible,  auy  evidence  of  hypo  fading,  and,  par  conseqiience, 
any  possible  benefit  of  the  eliminator. 


FADING. 

The  correspondence  now  taking  place  in  these  columns  will,  it 
is  hoped,  lead  in  the  end  to  increased  permanence  in  silver 
prints.  Without  question,  it  appears  to  be  the  common 
experience  of  the  older  members  of  the  profession  that  the 
general  run  of  commercial  work  now  is  less  stable  than  it 
used  to  be  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  art  science.  And,  what 
is  more,  the  most  unsatisfactory  point  in  connexion  with  the 
subject  is  that  the  increased,  and  still  increasing,  fugitiveness 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  apparent  care  in  the  manipula- 
tions. Indeed,  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  older  workers  with 
-whom  we  have  been  in  communication  is,  that  more  care  is 
at  the  present  time  bestowed  upon  the  manipulations  than 
in  the  past.  Different  opinions  have  already  been  expressed 
as  to  the  possible  root  of  the  evil,  and  many  more  will 
doubtless  follow,  all  of  which  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tend 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  at  present  apparent  mystery. 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  not  to  pass  any  opinion 
■whatever  as  to  tlic  cause  or  causes  of  the  undoubtedly  in- 
creasing instability  of  silver  prints,  but  merely  to  point  out, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  giving  attention  to  the  matter, 
some  of  the  influences  which  may,  and  frequently  do,  either 
individually  or  collectively,  conduce  to  it,  and  which  did  not 
prevail,  at  least  to  tlie  same  extent,  in  former  times. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  paper  itself.  This  is  some- 
times said  to  be  inferior  to  what  it  used  to  be  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  hyposulj)hite  of  soda  as  an  "  anti-chlor,"  and 
when  the  excess  of  chlorine  used  in  tlie  bleaching  was  eliminated 
by  washing  alone.  It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  paper 
sometimes  contains  traces  of  the  anti-chlor.  If  it  did,  the 
sulphur  compounds  of  silver  formed  when  the  paper  was 
sensitised  might  have  some  deleterious  influence  on  the  finished 
picture.  However,  we  may  say  that  in  every  sample  of 
photographic  paper  we  have  tested  we  have  failed  to  detect 
any  trace  of  hypo ;  but  it  has  been  prevalent  enough  in  many 
other  papers  of  fine  quality,  and  by  the  best  makers,  that  we 
have  examined. 

In  the  albumenising  of  the  paper  the  conditions  are  widely 
different  from  those  which  used  to  exist.  Formerly  undiluted 
albumen  was  seldom  if  evoi-  emi)loyed,  and  fresh  eggs  were  always 
used.  Now,  not  only  is  the  albumen  used  without  dilution, 
■but  it  is  even  further  concentrated  by  evaporation,  or  by  the 
addition  of  dried  albumen.  This  concentrated  albumen  is  but 
slightly  salted,  whereas  the  diluted  was  heavily  charged  with 
the  chloride,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  three  times  that 
adopted  by  some  modem  albumeuisers.  The  earlier  albu- 
menised  pictures  would  now  be  almost  classed  as  prints  on 
matt  surface  paper.  Then  this  thinly  albumenised  yet  heavily 
salted  paper  was  sensitised  on  a  silver  solution  three  or  more 
times  the  strength  of  that  commonly  employed.  Furthermore, 
the  prints  are  made  from  negatives  which  are  feeble  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  former  times.  Hence  it  follows  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  silver  is  reduced  in  forming  the  image  as 
compared  with  what  used  to  be  the  case.  Therefore,  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  the  old  method  of  working  the  imago  was  lar«>-elv 
in  the  body  of  the  paper,  while  now  it  exists  almost  entirely  in 
the  albumen  on  the  surface. 

The  thin  image  formed  imder   the   above   conditions   will 


require  but  little  gold  to  tone  it.  Some  papers  are  said,  as  a 
recommendation  to  their  use,  to  require  but  half  a  grain  of  the 
chloride  to  the  sheet.  Supposing  that  the  salt  contained  its 
theoretical  proportion  of  metal,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  reduced 
in  the  operation  of  toning,  there  would  be  but  a  quarter  of  a 
grain  of  gold  distributed  over  the  entire  sheet  of  paper.  An 
important  matter  in  connexion  with  the  albumenising  is  that 
when  diluted  albumen  was  employed  very  little  albumenate  of 
silver  was  formed.  Now,  however,  a  large  proportion  is  always 
present,  even  in  the  finished  picture,  and  this,  it  is  said,  con- 
duces to  instability-. 

It  was  estimated,  on  good  authority  many  years  ago,  that 
only  five  per  cent,  of  the  silver  consumed  in  the  preparation  of 
the  paper  existed  in  tlie  finished  print;  and  this  conclusion' 
was  arrived  at  when  the  highly  sensitised  paper  and  dense 
negatives  were  in  vogue.  If  the  estimate  were  correct,  it  is 
clear  that  far  less  reduced  metal,  both  silver  and  gold,  must 
now  constitute  the  image.  With  regard  to  the  fixing  agent,  on 
this  we  commented  in  a  leaderette  last  week ;  therefore  we  will 
only  add  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda 
now  in  the  market  is  totally  unfit  for  any  photographic 
purpose. 

Next  in  order  of  the  manipulations  comes  the  important 
operation  of  washing  the  prints  after  fixing.  Formerly  this 
used  to  be  accomplished  in  from  two  to  four  hours ;  now  they 
are  frequently  left  in  water  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours, 
sometimes  more.     This  is  another  point  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  mountant  almost  universally  employed  now  is  com- 
mercial starch,  and  hitherto  this  material  has  been  considered 
beyond  reproach.  Starch,  when  made  from  common  materials, 
is  sometimes  said  to  be  bleached  with  chlorine;  chloride  of 
lime  is  added  to  the  starch,  and  the  chlorine  liberated  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Again,  a  blue  pigment  is  sometimes 
added  to  starch  to  give  it  a  ficticious  whiteness.  This  is  said 
to  be  an  artificial  ultramarine,  a  sulphur  compound.  At  one 
time  gelatine  was  a  favourite  mountant.  This  did  to  some 
extent  insulate  the  print  from  the  mount  if  that  happened 
to  be  impure.     This  is  not  the  case  with  starch. 

With  regard  to  the  mounts.  In  the  early  days  these  were 
mostly  of  plain  white  i)aper  and  printed  with  ordinary  ink. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  made  of  various  tints,  .and  often 
surfaced  with  pigment.  They  are  frequently  printed  in  fancy 
inks,  and  even  with  bronze  powder,  and  very  often  are  made 
of  the  cheapest  and  most  impure  materials.  Photographic 
mounts  are  now  chiefly  made  abroad,  and  they  are  not  in 
high  repute  as  regards  purity.  But  unfortunately,  if  English 
manufactured  mounts  are  purchased,  there  is  no  certainty  that 
they  are  not  made  of  foreign  and  doubtful  material. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  smaller  photographs  are  now 
"burnished."  The  effect  of  the  burnishing  —  by  the  great 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them — causes  a  more  intimate 
contact  between  the  print  and  the  mount  than  that  produced 
by  simply  rolling. 

The  object  of  this  article,  as  just  mentioned,  is  not  to  express 
any  opinion  on  the  question  now  exciting  so  much  attention 
amongst  tlie  profession ;  it  is  merely  to  indicate  some  points 
which  should  be  kept  in  mind  while  seeking  for  the  cause  of 
the  continued  increasing  evanescence  of  silver  prints. 


A  FORTNIGHT  ago  We  briefly  alluded  to  Mr.  Falconer's  paper  on 
Hannaford's  coUodio-albumen  process,  andpoirited  out  that  some  of  tlie 
old  methods  might  with  advantage  be  resuscitited  at  the  present  day, 
at  least  for  transparency  work  and  similar  purposes.    A  suggestiou 
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hM  rinM  Imoi  made  to  tu  tluit  we  ihonld  deroto  •  tedM  of  abort 
artidM  to  the  subject  and  deteribe  eooM  ti  the  beet  nad  moet  luiteble 
of  tbe  forgotten  proteenee  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  new  reeraits  in  our 
luika.  Apert  from  tbe  fact  that  eucb  articlea  baTe  alieedj  actually 
appeared  at  interrals  during  the  part  few  jeare,  we  eearcely  think 
•DCb  matter  woold  prove  attraetiTe  to  more  than  a  rerr  few  of  oar 
re«der«,  who  when  thejr  reaUj  require  each  instruction  know  where 
toeeekforit.  Tbe  Rentleman  who  made  tbe  eiifrgeetion,  though  only 
a  photographer  of  a  few  years'  itanding,  ia  ooe  (rf  the  claas,  now  oom- 
paiatiTely  rare,  who  think  it  worth  while  to  work  out  each  matteia 
for  their  own  Mtiefaetioo,  and  ia  bimaeU  tolerably  familiar  with  moet 
of  tbe  old  proe—Mi  of  any  Talue,  ao  th*t  be  cannot  be  ronaidered  aa 
aakiBg  MiiiTiiirft  for  himself. 


: » ipwH"g  for  other*,  bowerer,  be  oreilooks  the  fact  that  all  are 

.  >t  of  Ua  own  way  of  thinking.    Tbe  ooavtnienoe  and  the  cheapaesa 

f  BMden  eoameieial  dry  plates,  and  abora  all  th«ir  quality — elemeots 

tfant  h»Te  operated  to  bring  into  existence  tbe  larige  majority  of  tbe 

aaMteoia  of  t»day — are  too  powerful  attraetioas  to  allow  us  to  sup- 

poM  that  any  eonaiderable  anmber  of  arerafe  amateurs  will  ever  pat 

thMiaaleea  to  the  troable  ct  mastering  tbe  working  ot  a  new  proesaa 

imply  to  enable  them  to  make  a  dosen  or  two  of  lantern  ilides  in  the 

^fason,  when  they  can  very  well  manafii  than  with  eommercial  platee 

it  a  shilBng  a  doMO.    If  it  wer*  only  eoati^f /atWy  clean  glass  with 

(ollodioo  MnUoa,  theee  gentlemen  wooll  aeaieely  undertake  the 

•k ;  bat  iangina  them  settling  down  to  get  the  glaas  cAtmiimMg 

-K\;  imagine  them  getting  a  silrer  bath  into  woritiag  order,  or  better 

: -«rping  it  so ;  imagine  tbem  spenJlag  a  i^ole  erening,  perlups 

H'  :  into  tlM small houn, in  the  pnpaiBtiea  of  hsif  a  doxan  platee; 

and,  in  fact,  imagine  a  hnodred  other  mfomVUtif.    No,  sir  t    In  the 

matter  of  writing  np  oM  proceeeds  we  think  we  had  better  "  let  well 


^Ib.  C.  p.  Ltrvx'a  letter  last  week,  ander  the  heading  of  A  Fugmtmi 

-  -  'hatar,  call*  attention  to  a  fault  wbich  Li  not  attributable 

; 'her*  alone,  but  may  be  ntet  with  in  all  branches  uf  art. 

'  'he story  of  the  painter  wIm  was  exhibiting  bis  last 

I  lene,  to  a  worthy  eoopb  who  were  "  in  tbe  line  :* 

i-,  to  a  farmer  and  his  good  lady.    Afiir  examining  tbe 

i  tly  for  some  Bttle  time  both  his  critic*  bunt  into  a  tit  of 

taugtitei,  much  to  bis  diagnat.    On  iaqniring  as  to  the  eaosa  of  thii, 

to  Um,  unseemly  hilarity,  he  leeeiTad  the  rsply, "  Who  ever  seed  a 

'eoo'get  oop  tkat  way!"     Ia  hia  igBotance  of  borine  hafaita  and 

peenliaritiee  the  artist  had  is|asas«ilad  a  eow  ia  the  act  of  risinr  from 

a  nenabant  position,  tempotarily  asated  on  its  luunches  with  its 

fbrekfa  stnigbtened,  whereas,  aa  Ida  'Mties  werv  well  awan>,  the 

animal  eommraeaa  to  lie  down  by  bending  the  fonlegs  first,  and  in 

rising  it  itraightaaa  tiMm  last.    It  is  periiapa«oo  much  to  expect  any 

artist— photogfapher  or  paiatar— to  paase4i  a  universal  knowledge; 

but  still  tliay  ndght "  nad  ap"  special  sabjseU. 


Ix  a  r-o-nt  di*oa««ion  at  a  ni^<>tinir  of  tli"  I'li  .tnsrrsphic  Society  of 
i'hil.i'l.'lplii'i  the  qumtion  of  the  utiitabilltr  of  turmeric  ss  tbe 
col'iiirinif  m»tt»T  for  the  »cre^n,  uwwl  in  eenjunctioo  with  ortho- 
ehrofoatic  p!st<>«,  wru  miwd,  and  an  opinion  expressed  to  the  effect 
that  it  ie  quite  unreliable  nnlese  fieehly  prepared.  Our  own 
experience  coincidee  with  tbi«,  omitting  the  liv*t  proviso,  for  though 
we  have  afe<l  it  with  several  different  kinds  of  orthochromatic  piste, 
we  nev*T  found  it  produce  any  appreciable  •-fT-ct.  The  orthu- 
cbmmitir  plate  appears,  in  fact,  to  be  very  iliacrimiiiating  in   its 

behaviour; "■   -hose  tints  are  to  the  ey  idem icsl,  and  wbich 

are  scarcely                  vben  examined  spectrosonpicAlIv,  will  fn-quently 
riu^-i;  Miii-rent  effects.     This  is  specially   the  case  with 
t  sampliw  of  aurine,  aume  of  which  are  perfectly  inert,  others 
Mfhly  active.  

Aa  battar  than  the  film  of  stained  eoDodion  cemented  over  the 
apartara  cf  a  diaphragm  to  be  inserted  in  tbe  len«  mount  recom- 
mended at  the  same  maeting  to  replaea  the  ordinsry  colour  icreen, 
wa  would  nrpsat  the  saggeation  ptavioualj  made  of  a  piece  of  micro- 


scopical "covering  glass"  coated  irith  a  fine  structureless,  stained, 
collodion  film  inserted  in  a  leoaaa  in  a  piece  of  thin  metal  or  card- 
board. 


Otra  readers  may  remember  a  controversy  carried  on  a  number  of 
years  ago  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  in  which  the  main  point  was 
to  controvert  tbe  thesis  advanced  by  a  well-known  literary  man  that 
there  was  no  pnxif  of  the  oorrectnees  of  the  reputed  tongevity  of  any 
one  of  the  various  people  who  were  re|)orted  to  have  been  more  than 
a  hundred  years  old  when  they  died.  It  \a  now  \\'ell  understood  that 
the  contention  waa  kept  up  more  from  a  deeire  for  logical  proof  than 
a  disbelief  in  the  oorrectness  of  tbe  alleged  kuigevity,  and  it  is  eur- 
priang  how  difBcolt  it  was  to  bring  forward  satisfactory  proof.  We 
do  not,  of  coarse,  allege  that  a  photograph  can  supply  the  deficiency 
or  be  accepted  as  evidence,  bat  in  connexion  with  the  subject  we  may 
draw  attention  to  tbe  recent  publication  of  a  work  on  OUl  Aijf,  by 
Dr.  Geoege  Murray  Humphry,  in  which,  besidee  sundry  other  valuable 
photographic  illustrations,  then  is  a*  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  a  man 
and  his  wife  each  of  whom  is  orer  one  hundrad  and  one  years. 


At  tbe  meatiag  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  held  on  the  four- 
teenth of  lart  month,  a  moet  important  novel  application  of  photo- 
graphy waa  deacribed  in  a  paper  by  I'rofe«snr  E.  C.  Pickering.  Owing 
to  an  observation  by  a  lady  assistant— Mine  Maury— that  in  certain 
photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  a  particular  star  the  K  line  was  hazy 
and  ill-defined,  while  it  was  perfectly  sharp  in  others,  a  close  scrutiny 
waa  made,vrith  the  recult  that  tbe  line  was  found^  be  doubled  every 
fifty-two  days,  and  baxy  for  several  days  on  each  nde  of  this  doubling 
day.  Tbe  only  aatisfactory  explanation,  and  what  Mr.  Kanyaid 
termed  a  nasarimble  discovery,  was  that  this  star  (C  Urate  Majoris)  was 
a  elosa  doubla  tltat  eooU  not  bo  separated  visibly,  and  that  tbe  time 
of  revolation  of  tUa  ayataia  ia  one  hundred  and  four  days,  that  the 
velocity  of  tlie  stara  was  about  a  bundr«-d  miles  a  second,  the  diameter 
of  the  orbit  one  hundred  and  forty-three  millions  of  miles,  and  the 
weight  of  tbe  stara  about  forty  times  that  of  tbe  sun.  It  wasaingukr 
that  a  good  many  yean  ago  Captain  Abiiey,  as  he  pointed  out  at  the 
meeting,  predicted  that  photography  would  enable  tbe  rotation  of 
stars  to  be  proved.  The  notion  was  pook-poohed  at  the  time,  but 
IVofeasor  Pickering's  paper  showed  tbe  oorrectnees  of  the  vaticination. 


Tb>  new  Jena  glass,  or  rather  glsMes,  for  there  are  not  far  from  a 
hundred  varieties,  each  with  different  properties,  have  been  sufficiently 
long  before  tho  public  for  evory  one  to  know  that  they  hare  almost 
revolutionised  some  forms  of  microscopic  objectives ;  what  they  have 
done  an^wa  likely  to  do  in  photographic  lenses  is  not  yet  sufliciently 
poSHHtod  a  discussion  upon.  Of  course,  the  makers  of  the  micro- 
scope laatM  hare  not  published  bow,  or  of  what  particular  gUsses  they 
are  made,  and,  indeed,  a  considerable  amount  of  mystery  has  attached 
to  tham ;  but  there  itow  would  app<-ar  to  be  every  reason  to  l)elieve 
that  the  essential  secret  of  their  c>n«tructir)n  has  been  revealed  by 
Piofeesor  Abbe,  this  secret  being  tho  employment  of  the  mineral 
fiuorite  in  lieu  of  glass  for  some  of  the  lensee  they  are  composed  of. 


Whkx  the  subject  was  mentioned  nt  tin-  Miero«copical  Society,  one 
member  stated  that  it  wss  impossible  anywhere  to  get  fiuorite  that 
WKS  quite  clear,  while  another  member  suggested  that  if  one  mineral 
was  found  to  answer  there  could  he  little  doubt  that  somethinf?  else 
would  do  as  well  When  the  firvt  V.-ita  apochromatics  introduced 
were  compared  with  some  Ent^lish  lenses  made  on  the  same  principle, 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as  to  which  was 
the  better,  and  it  was  only  when  photography  was  called  into  play  by 
the  production  of  photo-micrographs  with  each  of  the  rivals  that  a 
deci^on  could  be  arrived  at 


It  is  doubtless  very  interesting  work  taking  telescopic  photographs 
in  a  well-equippe<l  ob»ervatory,  and  at  times  very  fatiguing;  but 
those  observers  working  on  Mount  Hamilton  had,  in  February  last, 
experiences  of  a  still  more  painful  nature,  for  they  were  com- 
pletely snowed  up,  almost  buried.    The  road  to  the  Observatory  was 
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in  places  Hocked  up  to  a  depth  of  sixteen  feet,  and  the  observers  and 
the  labourers  had  to  live  on  the  provisions  that  were  stored  there. 
Professor  Keeler  at  last  improvised  some  snow  shoes,  and  travelled 
seven  miles  for  help. 

Thbbb  is  rather  a  rage  for  building  observatories  at  great  heights — 
an  advantageous  one  it  is  true,  for  photographs  can  be  obtained  on 
a  far  greater  number  of  nights  than  on  lower  ground,  and  with  a  far 
better  general  average  of  excellence.  The  latest  of  these  is  about  the 
highest — the  new  observatory  at  Tananarive  will  be  about  4000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  French  government  will  shortly 
supply  it  with  a  telescope  for  photographic  purposes. 


THE  ART  OF  RETOUCHING. 
Chapteb  IV. — Thk  Study  of  Facial  Anatotiy. 
As  the  art  of  retouching  is  not  likely  to  be  mastered  without  a  some- 
what lengthened  struggle,  it  will  be  best  to  start  slowly  and  with 
the  idea  that  we  know  little,  if  anything,  about  it.  The  more  modest 
a  man's  estimate  of  his  own  abilities  is  when  beginning  to  learn 
something  of  which  he  knows  but  little,  the  more  likely  he  is  to 
surmount  all  the  obstacles  that  may  cross  his  path.  In  a  lengthened 
experience  I  have  always  found  that  the  beginners  who  underrated 
the  difficulties  before  them  seldom,  if  ever,  became  masters  of  the  art, 
while  those  who  started  by  thinking  it  impossible  to  succeed  have  in- 
variably, as  the  fruit  of  their  hard  work  and  patience,  become  first- 
rate  retouchers.  This  does  not  alter  the  fact,  however,  that  some 
will  learn  the  art  with  comparative  ease,  while  others  will  never 
succeed  in  thoroughly  mastering  its  various  methods  and  technicalities. 

It  will  also  be  best,  perhaps,  to  keep  all  descriptions  as  simple  as 
possible,  not  resorting  to  the  classical  names  of  the  various  muscles 
of  the  face,  showing  that  we  possess  that  "  little  learning  "  which  is 
supposedly  so  dangerous,  but  rather  as  we  all  hear  them  spoken  of  in 
our  daily  lives.  To  many  I  have  no  doubt  this  method  of  treating 
the  subject  will  appear  rather  dull,  if  not  absolutely  stupid ;  never- 
theless, it  will,  on  the  whole,  prove  the  most  advantageous  to  the 
student. 

For  the  production  of  really  first-rate  work,  to  possess  the  ability  to 
determine,  at  a  glance,  the  necessary  amount  of  labour  required  on 
the  negative  (not  only  as  regards  the  removal  of  its  defects,  but  like- 
wise the  improvement  of  its  printing  qualities),  must  ever  be  regarded 
as  the  first  step  towards  becoming  a  competent  retoucher.  Until  this 
is  accomplished  it  would  be  folly  to  advance,  for  without  the  power 
to  correctly  appreciate  the  defects  of  the  subject  to  be  treated  the 
efforts  of  the  retoucher  must  be  vague,  and  in  most  cases  fail  to  be 
of  any  service  in  gaining  an  artistic  result. 

All  the  niceties  of  execution  may,  to  a  very  great  extent,  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  mechanical,  but  the  power  to  vivify  a  portrait  is  an 
undeniable  intellectual  faculty,  and  the  constant  exercise  of  the  latter 
will  do  much  to  relieve  the  somewhat  monotonous  character  of 
retouching  as  a  constant  occupation.  To  carefully  study  the  anatomy 
of  faces  generally,  and  to  learn  how  to  portray  or  to  retain  in  each 
and  every  one  the  various  peculiarities  of  character  they  may  possess, 
should  become,  as  it  were,  a  second  nature  to  any  one  intending  to 
take  up  retouching  as  a  profession.  It  may  not  seem  easy  to  acquire 
this  habit  at  starting,  but  it  must  be  persevered  in,  and  when  once 
mastered  vnll  be  no  future  trouble,  hut,  on  the  contrarj',  an  in- 
estimable advantage  and  help. 

This  study  and  analysis  of  facial  anatomy  will  prove  not  only 
beneficial  to  the  retoucher  in  his  negative  work,  but  may,  later  on, 
serve  him  as  a  groundwork  should  his  ambition  lead  him  to  essay 
crayon,  oil,  water-colour,  or  pastel  work.  Indeed,  "  crayon  artists  " 
may  trace  the  falling  off  of  their  popularity  to  their  neglect  of  this 
study.  Had  they  seriously  studied  the  anatomy  of  the  human  face, 
hundreds  of  the  vile  productions  to  be  seen  in  this  line  would  never 
have  been  turned  out,  likenesses  would  not  have  been  lost,  and  so 
forced  the  public  to  lose  faith  in  this  style  of  portraiture,  once  so 
popular.  These  remarks  are  not  altogether  inapplicable  to  photo- 
graphers ;  how  few  operators  comparatively  can  ensure  a  really 
truthful  likeness?  When  they  do,  however,  produce  a  faultless 
negative  (chemically  and  artistically),  what  can  be  more  galling  than 


to  have  it  ruined  by  the  retoiwher,  who,  without  any  regard  whatever 
for  expression,  dravring,  or  anatomy,  simply  directs  all  his  labours  to 
making  the  negative  fine  and  smooth.  In  such  cases  all  traces  of 
character  are  lost ;  all  faces  are  treated  the  same,  quite  regardless  of 
sex  or  age.  The  vigour  of  the  man's  head  is  reduced  to  the  natural 
gentleness  of  the  womans,  the  face  of  a  man  of  sixty  worked  as  fine 
and  delicately  as  might  be  a  schoolboy's. 

Every  individual  is  possessed  of  one  or  more  distinguishing  features, 
and  it  is  absolute  ruin  in  their  portraits  to  efface  them.  Where  they 
exist  to  a  very  marked  extent  it  is  quite  allowable  to  modify  them — 
even  considerabbj — but  they  must  be  retained,  although  not  in  such  a 
state  as  to  attract  any  special  attention.  If  the  student,  as  he  pro- 
gresses, bear  these  hints  in  mind  he  will  find  them  considerable  help 
in  enabling  him  to  make  with  facility  such  alterations  as  his  good 
taste  may  suggest.  Thus  he  may  alter  the  fixed,  staring,  unnatural 
look,  so  common  to  people  being  photographed,  into  an  easy,  natural 
smile.  Whenever  the  muscles  of  the  face  show  a  tendency  to  fall  or 
run  down  we  must  raise  them,  and  thus  alter  what  may  have  been  a 
very  sorroirful,  if  not  quite  a  sinister  expression  into  a  happy  and 
pleasing  one.  The  changes  thus  to  be  effected  are  indeed  numerous, 
and  practice  alone  can  make  the  student  capable  of  working  them  all 
out  satisfactorily. 

In  all  these  alterations  great  discretion  must  be  used,  and  the 
beginner  must  earnestly  strive  to  keep  clear  of  that  most  usual  fault, 
a  tendency  to  impart  too  much  rotundity  to  the  face.  If  he  do  not 
succeed  in  this  regard  his  negatives  will  produce  prints  absolutely 
devoid  of  all  character,  there  being  a  total  absence  of  all  the  delicate 
modulations  and  half  tone  which  make  the  pictures  hfe-like.  All 
exaggerations,  so  numerous  in  photography,  must  also  be  looked  to, 
and  are  often  the  most  formidable  difficulties  the  retoucher  has  to 
encounter.  Of  all  the  features  the  nose  is  generally  the  most  trouble- 
some. It  is  quite  surprising  the  number  of  different  shapes  and 
expressions  that  may  be  given  to  this  feature  by  the  shghtest 
alteration  of  the  light,  or  the  position  of  the  sitter,  or  the  accidental 
tilting  of  the  camera.  This  is  where  the  photographer  shows  his 
artistic  knowledge,  and  by  careful  posing  and  lighting  produces  a 
successful  portrait  of  a  difficult  subject  that  less  skilful  hands  would 
have  turned  out  absolutely  unpresentable. 

In  the  case  of  very  strong  freckles  and  very  deep  lines,  much  will 
depend  upon  the  operator,  as  should  he  light  the  head  carelessly, 
under-expose  or  under-develop  the  negative,  the  poor  retoucher  will 
have  double  the  work.  To  subdue  freckles  when  they  are  very  bad 
is  an  object  to  be  gained,  and  a  very  excellent  way  of  so  doing  is  to 
wash  in  warm  water  just  before  sitting,  or  even  to  rub  the  face  well 
with  a  rough  towel.  This  produces  a  general  flush  or  redness,  and  as 
the  freckles  are  yellowish,  by  giving  a  somewhat  longer  exposure  than 
usual  they  will  be  scarcely  visible  in  the  negative.  Even  in  the 
worst  cases  this  method  will  so  reduce  them,  and  the  retoucher's  work 
being  consequently  so  much  lessened,  that  the  photographer  will  be 
fully  recompensed  for  lits  extra  trouble.  We  can  gain  a  similar  result 
by  using  powder  on  the  face,  and  in  this  manner  we  secure  distinct 
advantage  inasmuch  as  the  length  of  e.rposjire  is  very  considerablj- 
reduced.  The  lines  across  the  forehead — and  all  running  in  a  similar 
direction — become  terribly  exaggerated  should  the  operator  chance 
to  overbalance  his  lighting  by  letting  in  too  much  top  light,  and  it  is 
often  found  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  the  pencil  to  take  sufficiently 
on  such  parts.  This  is  still  more  noticeable  should  you  fail  to  get 
sufficient  lead  to  adhere  to  the  negative  the  first  time  of  touching. 

The  natural  quality  of  the  pencil  is  such  that  on  its  first  application 
a  more  or  less  glazed  surface  is  produced,  and  where  greater  density 
may  be  required,  it  is  almost  impossible  (in  some  cases  absolutely  so) 
to  effect  it  with  lead.  In  such  cases  a  little  colour  may  be  employed, 
but  with  great  caution,  so  as  not  to  completely  destroy  the  necessary 
transparency.  However,  after  some  practice  the  retoucher  will  be 
able  to  judge  pretty  nearly  the  density  needed  in  these  cases,  and  will 
therefore  be  more  firm  iu  his  touch,  so  that  a  sufficiency  of  lead  may 
be  deposited  by  the  first  stroke.  In  the  present  system  of  dry  plate 
work  a  retouching  medium  is  always  used  upon  the  unvarnished 
film  to  give  it  a  tooth,  the  retouchei  then  sets  to  work  to  get  all  he 
can  on  the  negative ;  if  more  be  found  necessary  (which  is  an  extremi 
case),  the  negative  can  be  varnished,  and  being  freshly  rubbed  ovt  i 
with  the  medium,  the  face  can  be  worked  upon  to  the  desired  extent 
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In  ao-«aIled  Rembnndt  negkUrei  ft  ilightlT  diffemit  treatment 
moat  be  adopted  to  that  employed  npon  the  nef^tirea  lighted  in  the 
ordinarr  way,  aa  in  thoee  more  than  the  latter  the  distortions  caused 
by  faulty  lifting  is  more  likelj  to  lB  empbaai.<ed.  The  noae  is  by  no 
means  the  only  feature  which  beeomea  distorted  or  exaggerated,  and 
which  demands  very  skilful  manipulation  and  experience  to  restore  it 
to  its  tru<?  form.  Every  line,  frcclde,  tad  marit  of  erery  description 
become  move  accentuated  in  this  style  of  ligiitii^.  These  defects  ate 
•lio  Tery  treqaentty  rendered  more  rsmarlcable  should  the  nagstiTes 
happen  to  be  imrfsr-aiyosarf  and  OTer-intauified,  which  most  naitaraOy 
prodoee  too  stnog  •  contrast  betweea  the  lights  and  shades.  In  no 
case  H  softncM  so  essential  to  a  really  artistic  result  as  in  this  style 
of  portraitore.  In  moat  cases  this  teadeaey  to  hardness  may  be  orer- 
oome  br  the  ratoodier,  and  it  is  Ua  daty  to  do  hia  otmost  in  this 
direction,  althoagli,  etiietly,  this  detet  has  more  to  do  with  the 
cfaratiog  department,  aa  it  may  be  obviated  altogether  if  properly 
attended  to  dotiag  the  operation*  cT  lyAxtimr.  exposure,  and  develop* 
ment.    I  wish  abo  to  draw  s"  -.to  common  treatment 

of  some  letoochert,  who,  by  i......    ^ .=-<  method  of  working, 

prodoee  complete  rowndneaa  in  the  sterfoa-*.  This  is  aD  rery  well 
when  the  snbjeet  is  round  and  plnap,  in  other  words,  rtalfy  rmmd  m 
natnrt :  bat  shooU  the  features  be  nmewhat  square  and  angnlar 
iueh  a  treatment  would  be  absolutely  ahMid. 

There  is  nally  no  extra  trouble  to  the  axpeiieiiml  retoocher  to  do 
all  this  as  it  should  be  done ;  on  the  eoKrary,  it  only  neeessiUtes  a 
fittle  tUnkinff  while  he  is  woriung,  and  his  always  trying  to  preseoe 
in  the  shadows  the  f  onaatioaa  distitaetty  sbown  on  the  lighted  ada  of 
the  bee.     Tlie  ttxtun  d  the  wok,  too,  daesrwa  som 

ia  asgatirea  of  this  daaiL    Ladiw'  heads  should  be 
■ad  deleata,  while  men's,  eapaeialy  when  they  are  adraacad  in 
yaars,  ahoald  be  treated  with  more  Tigonr,  which  would  bestow 
character  and  style  to  the  portrait.    Many  of  the  failorea  in  this  dass 
of  portraiture  are  undoubtedly  tha  resok  of  tMouyktkm  (I  win  not 
say  hod)  retouching.    Tha  SMei/iateMM  may  be  simply  exquisite  in 
a  picture,  but  all  Hktntm  will  be  wanting,  and  instead  of  a  life- 
portrait  it  might  aa  waU  hare  beea  aeopy  of  a  statae. 

Most  rtudenu  of  photography  must  hare  obserred  that  the  labial 
'ilmow,  or  line  of  shadow  naming  from  the  nose  downwards  towards 
the  eomar  of  tha  mouth,  is  iuTariably  moia  marked  on  the  light  than 
en  the  tkadow  ride  of  the  face.  This  is  easily  aoconnted  for.  We 
hare  only  to  obs^rre  that  this  furrow  on  tie  iMmdom  dtt  tacea,  aa  it 
ware,  the  liffht  in  which  the  picturs  is  taksn,  and  consaquantly  is 
iOnauaed  by  it ;  whereas  on  the  UflU  Mt  of  the  face  it  is  tm»md  by 
the  light,  with  the  result  that  the  muads  orer  it  excludes  the  light 
and  thervbr  camas  an  inordinately  dark  shadow.  This  the  retoucher 
can  easily  rectify.  All  other  liace  in  the  face  are  goremed  to  a 
grsatsr  or  ksa  degree  by  the  sanmlndasacs,  hence  the  shadow  side  of 
the  iMe  nearly  always  contains  tm  ■-~«t'"-g  and  half  tone,  but 
being  hi  shade  it  can  be  heaped  ap  and  lalueed  by  the  judicious 
work  of  a  Ailf  ul  retoucher. 

A  beginner  may  find  all  this  Tnry  eonfariag,  but  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion win  show  him  where  the  fault  liaa.  Should  he  not  reflect  he  will 
start  off  filling  up  the  stodewMd^  sparing  neither  half  tone  or  cliarac- 
teri«tir  marking,  and  fail  to  place  a  Eght  or  two  to  correspond  with 
the  (.itluT  -ide  of  the  face,  thua  loaing  his  chance  of  makii^r  a  success- 
ful picture.  I  will  once  omm*  adrias  aU  bcvinoers  to  make  a  rery 
incial  study  of  fiuiid  mmtomf,  and  the  efFecU  of  light  and  shade 
theraoa.  Look  well  at  your  friends^  examine  them  under  rarions 
conditions  of  Kght,  and  you  win  be  astonished  at  the  results.  You  will 
Hit  <•.  r'rpr«$mom»toj  the  first  time  that  yon  nerer  thought  poaable, 
and  ti.At,  too,  upon  faces  that  were  the  most  familiar  to  you. 

Kkhmokd  BAaanr. 
♦ 

CAMERA  CLUB  PHOTOORAPIUC  CONFEREXCE. 

TWraymaUTnMMliaMsiaaODalMMSin  npndwiKl  (Ana  tke  Chib'a 
fdUJminA.\ 

Tn  PasuDKXT'a  Amaus. 
tmm  is  the  loartfa  annual  Coaferenes  o(  ths  Camera  Club  ofer  which  I 
'  ia  prarids,  sod  my  expeifanee  o(  these  Conlsrsnsss 
I  bopsfol  that  the  fssssiitoae  will  beassueossstul, 
al,  than  thoee  wfaiah  bars  gone  belete.    It  always 


chan 

■L  sayt 
Bmih 


takes  a  little  rehearsal  before  the  exact  prooedore  of  any  class  of  meetings 
can  be  ooosidaredassstabliafaed,  and  I  am  in  hopes,  whatever  defeots  may 
have  been  exhibited  by  your  President,  that  it  may  be  of  some  advantage 
that  be  ahooM  take  the  duur  on  this  occasion  also,  since  we  may  now 
nnnsider  that  the  rules  and  ragnlations  which  are  to  govern  onr  orderly 
diseassioos  are  prstty  well  imdentood  both  by  the  meeting  and  also  by 
your  chairman. 

In  opening  this  Oonfsrenoe  I  have  taken  on  myself  to  utter  a  few  of  the 
thott^ta  to  whiah  saeh  meetings  as  this  tend  to  give  rise.  I  remembe 
the  time,  as  ean  many  mors  who  are  here,  when  photography  was  fettered 
by  dittealtias,  whsn  its  amatenr  devotees  might  be  reckoned  by  tens 
instsad  of  thousands,  whan  the  Isat  of  prodnoing  an  artistic  photograph 
waa  something  to  be  pioud  of,  and  when  its  seientifio  aspect  was  studied 
by  not  as  many  people  aa  ean  be  oonnted  by  the  fingers  on  my  two  bands. 
Bow  changed  is  this  now  1  We  have  thousands  going  in  for  the  art  side, 
and  a  fair  sprinkling,  though  not  enough  by  aiv  means  as  yet,  of  students 
who  sngsgs  theniselvee  on  the  soientifle  side  of  photography.  As  these 
Ccnfanness  have  very  well  dwwn,  chemistry,  physics,  and  mathematics, 
have  all  their  plaee  in  photographic  acienoe,  and  by  many  the  science  of 
imaginatino  is  also  strong  brought  into  play  ;  a  very  usigful  science,  too, 
whsn  eontntUed  and  not  eontroUiog,  which  last,  alas  1  is  too  often  the  case. 
Kow,  I  am  going  to  take  advantage  of  my  position  to-day  and  ask  you  to 
toUow  ms  in  utilising  the  imagination.  In  a  aarmon  the  preacher  has  it 
all  his  own  way,  and  the  only  relief  to  the  feelings  of  those  who  dissgree 
with  him  is  that  they  auqr  diaeoa  it  outside  the  portals  of  the  place  of 
meeting,  and  diaagrae  with  the  oration  to  their  hearts'  content.  My 
■ddrsss  I  balisva  to  bs  siwihr|y  pcivilagsd,  and  I  seise  the  opportunity  of 
nttKing  something  whisk  baa  long  besB  in  my  mind. 

Thon^  weknow  not  the  "  reasou  why  "  of  eolonr  sensation,  we  yet  know 
that  there  ars  three  distinct  eolour  ssnsatinsis,  the  existence  of  which  I 
have  heard  so  eminent  a  physisist  as  Lord  Baylaig^say  is  as  well  proved 
as  lbs  law  of  gravitatiaa.  I  may  add  that  I  am  Ma  who  boldly  aooepta 
the  thsoty  of  tiiehromatie  vision  in  a  normal  eye,  and  hold  it  as  being 
aound  physinlngieal  pfayaiea.  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  photography  f 
Just  this,  that  the  saoM  theory  tliat  applies  to  the  sensitive  retina  may 
equally  wail  apply  to  the  ssnsitive  plate.  The  eye,  i.e.,  its  retina,  is 
ssositivs  to  thne  ptiraaiy  eoloun— rsd,  green,  and  violet— and  if  we  take 
the  spsetrum  we  fliid  that  any  iutexmediate  oolonrs  ean  be  compounded 
of  two  or  more  of  thses  three  eolours.  Thus  tha  orange  sensation  is 
eauaed  by  aeomfainalioa  of  tha  rsd  sensation  with  green  sensation,  and 
the  bine  of  violet  and  gnan.  Further,  when  we  come  to  show  graphically 
on  paper  the  enrves  of  luminosity  of  the  three  different  senaatioiu  to  the 
spectrum,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  ths  similarity  that  they  bear  to 
the  enrvss  of  ssnsttivsnsss  of  the  different  salts  used  to  register  the  photo- 
graphie  imsgs. 

Thste  is  no  diiBsnlty  ia  taking  in  the  fact  that  some  one  particular 
wave-length  ean  eaaaa  one  ssnsation  in  the  eye,  but  it  is  harder  to  under- 
stand that  anothsr  wave-length  not  differing  much  from  it  can  give  rise 
not  only  to  the  same  sense tjon.  but  to  one  or  two  others.  The  theory  of 
sound,  however,  helps  us  in  ths  llrst  eass.  Whan  one  tnning-tork  is  not 
qnit^  ll^*""*  with  another,  the  one  sooad  from  one  will  reinforce  the 
ClftBiJfmilalii  extent,  but  aa  tha  disoordanos  incrsaaes  the  roinforoe- 
msat  baoonas  Isas  and  Isss.  and  finally  vaniahea  altogether.  So  with 
waves  of  light,  the  waves  whioh  are  in  exact  accord  with  one  part  of  the 
machinery  (whatever  it  may  bo)  in  the  qre  will  produce  a  maximum 
eflaet,  pndaeing  eventually  a  motion  which  givea  riss  to  the  impression 
of  a  primary  colour.  The  wavaa  which  are  slightly  longer  or  ahorter  than 
this  will  be  only  eapaMe  of  giving  a  smaller  amplitude  of  vibration  to  the 
same  part  of  the  apparatus  existing  in  the  eye,  and  consequently  leas 
intensity  of  that  particular  colour  sensation,  till  finally,  aa  the  wave- 
lengtha  beeome  shorter  and  hmgar,  the  amplitude  of  vibration  in  that 
macWnery  beccasee  nU  or  haperDsptible.  But  at  the  same  time  that  part 
of  the  machinery  which  ia  exactly  in  accord  with  another  wavelength, 
and  is,  eoaisequently,  aaolber  colour  aenialion,  may  also  respond  to  the 
same  wave-lengths  ss  those  which  partially  affect  the  machinery  answering 
to  the  first  colour  ssnsation  and  for  tha  very  same  cause,  though  it  may 
be  to  a  greater  or  Isss  dsgree.  Thus  tha  same  wave-length,  which  ia  not 
in  true  accord  with  either,  may  cause  both  colour  perceptions  to  respond. 
The  same  argument  appliea  to  three  colour  perceptions,  and  would  do  so 
to  more  if  they  existed.  Now  a  seniitive  plate  may  be  said  to  take  the 
pUoe  of  the  retina,  and  the  aennitive  aalU  used  to  a  oolonr-peroeiving 
tissue.  The  simple  salts  have  but  one  colour  perception,  but  where  two 
salts  are  mixed  we  may  have  two  perceptions,  and  when  djed  plates  are 
used  we  may  have  two  or  three  colour  perceptions.  Even  where  one 
sensitive  salt— the^ilver  bromide— has  been  used,  I  have  traced  three 
distinct  colour  perceptioos,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  radiation  per- 
espticn*— cne  situated  in  the  violet,  near  O,  another  in  the  green,  between 
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F  and  E,  and  the  third  in  the  red,  and  extending  into  the  infra-red.    The 
places  of  maximum  sensitiveness  in  the  three  correspond  to  three  simple 
colour  perceptions,  but  not  situated  in  the  same  place  in  the  spectrum  as 
those  of  the  eye.    These  curves,  however,  differ  from  those  of  the  eye 
colour  perceptions,  in  that  whilst  the  curve  of  luminosity  of  the  spectrum 
arrived  at  by  compounding  the  latter  is  a  smooth  curve,  the  former  is 
not ;  but  the  curve  of  photographic  sensitiveness  is  in  a  series  of  hummocks 
or  ridges.     We  can  find  something  similar  in  some  eyes ;  for  instance, 
where  there  is  a  slight  deficiency  in  the  perception  of  green.    Again,  there 
is  this  difference,  that  whilst  in  the  eye  the  luminosity  curves  of  the  red 
and  green  are  the  greatest,  and  the  violet  the  smallest,  in  the  silver  bromide 
the  violet  is  the  largest,  and  the  green  and  red  the  smallest.    In  fact,  when 
the  colour  perceptions  of  the  eye  are  altered  in  their  proportions,  by 
looking  through  a  pale  blue  solution  they  are  very  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  photographic  film  already  alluded  to.     It  may  be  asked  how 
and  what  am  I  driving  at,  and  my  reply  is,  that  I  think  that  the  photo- 
graphic spectrum  curves  of  sensitiveness  are  analogous  to  the  spectrum 
curves  of  colour  perception  in  the  eye,  or,  in  other  words,  that  a  photo- 
graphic plate  has,  in  reality,  only  one,  two,  or  three  colour  perceptions, 
and  that  all  sensitiveness  to  other  colours  is  due  to  only  partial  response 
of  the  vibrating  atoms  in  the  molecule  to  wave-lengths,  which  differ 
slightly  from  those  w^ith  which  one  or  more  perception  is  in  accord.     A 
study  of  the  simple  mixture  of  the  haloid  salts  favours  this  view,  and  I 
believe    that  by  using  it   as  a    working   hyjjothesis   a   better   under- 
standing of  the  apparent  vagaries  in  the  extent  of  sensitiveness  will  be 
obtained. 

I  would  here  add  that  the  generally  adopted  physiological  interpreta- 
tion of  colour  perception  is  one  which  is  very  open  to  discussion.  It  can 
scarcely  be  conceived  that  even  the  delicate  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina 
are  not  much  too  coarse  to  be  primarily  affected  by  waves  of  light.  In  the 
ear  there  is  an  equally  delicate  mechanism  which  is  affected  by  vibration 
in  the  air ;  and  we  can  scarcely  expect  the  mechanism  in  the  eye  to  be 
responsive  to  vibrations  infinitely  more  r4pid,  and  in  a  medium  infinitely 
more  subtle.  Probably  it  will  eventually  be  found  that  light  acts  on 
matter  to  produce  a  chemical  change  in  it,  and  that  the  change  so  pro- 
duced is  capable  by  electrical  currents  to  set  in  motion  the  mechanism 
required  to  give  the  sense  of  colour.  This,  however,  is  travelling  beyond 
the  limits  I  have  set  myself  to  keep,  and  I  leave  it  there. 

I  have  to  ask  those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  theory  to  take  this 
hypothesis  into  your  consideration.  My  late  researches  into  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  various  compounds  recently  published  by  the  Eoyal  Society 
have  made  me  offer  it  to  this  Conference. 

Quite  recently  we  have  had  an  announcement  that  a  Herr  Vercscz  has 
achieved  photography  in  natural  colours,  and  that  it  is  a  printing  process. 
In  the  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the  Standard  the  name  of  Dr.  Eder 
appears  as  supporting  the  discovery.  Were  it  not  that  the  statement  in 
some  degree  has  received  an  imprimatur  by  such  a  name  being  connected 
with  it,  one  would  at  once  have  discarded  it  as  one  of  those  periodical 
outbursts  of  journalistic  credulity  which  are  so  often  rife  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year.  There  is  one  thing  which  is  admitted,  viz.,  that 
although  red  and  orange  have  been  secured,  they  fade  in  the  light. 

Now,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  address  to  section  A  of  the  British 
Association,  photography  in  natural  colours  is  a  fait  accompli  of  many 
years'  standing,  but  the  process  is  so  long,  and  the  results  so  evanescent 
in  light,  that  there  has  been  no  practical  use  of  the  discovery  so  long  ago 
made.  Before  we  can  hope  to  attain  the  goal  to  which  so  many  have 
tried  to  reach,  at  least  two  things  have  to  be  accomplished — the  first, 
diminution  in  exposixre  of  the  sensitive  surface,  and  the  second,  a  means 
of  preventing  the  print  fading  in  white  light,  whi9h  is  commonly  called 
fixing  the  print. 

That  the  first  may  be  done  I  will  not  deny,  but  I  think  a  glance  into 
the  physics  of  the  matter  will  at  once  demonstrate  that  the  second 
desideratum  is  chimerical,  for  the  following  reasons ; — 

There  is  no  known  element  which  is  capable  of  faking  on  itself  three 
colours,  owing  to  molecular  change,  and  this  would  be  the  least  number 
of  states  in  which  it  must  exist  to  reproduce  all  the  spectrum  colours. 
We  may,  therefore,  at  once  dismiss  from  the  possibilities  that  a  printed 
image  in  colours  can  be  composed  of  elemental  matter.  This  makes  the 
possible  image  a  compound,  which  has  to  be  acted  upon  by  light.  The 
action  that  must  take  place  on  such  a  compound  must  be  either  a 
reducing  action  or  an  oxidising  action  (probably  both),  or  else  a  molecular 
rearrangement.  In  the  case  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  after  a  pre- 
liminary exposure  to  the  Ught  can  be  impressed  by  the  spectrum  colours, 
1  have  found  that  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  is  reproduced  by  reduction, 
and  the  red  end  by  oxidation,  there  being  a  position  where  there  is  a 
combination  of  both.  We  can  conceive  matter  to  be  so  composed  mole- 
cularly  that  coloured  light  may  sift  out  certain  molecules  which  shall  in 


the  aggregate  reflect  red  light  when  the  rays  acting  on  them  are  red,  or 
when  green  light  acts  on  them  reflect  the  green  rays,  and  so  on.    Let  08 
fix  our  attention  on  the  molecular  aggregations  which  reflect  red  light.- 
Since  red  light  is  reflected  it  follows  that  all  the  rays  existing  in  white 
light  are  absorbed,  except  the  red  rays,  and  we  know  that  when  absorp- 
tion takes  place  then  internal  work  of  some  kind  must  be  performed.     Irk 
the  spectrum,  where  these  colours  are  produced  on  the  sensitive  surface, 
it  must  be  recollected  that  no  blue  light  acts  on  the  part  exposed  to  the 
red  rays,  and  is  therefore,  during  that  exposure,  incapable  of  doing  any 
work  in  the  molecules.     Now  the  very  fact  that  the  molecules  are  ready 
to  arrange  themselves  into  aggregations  reflecting  different  colours  shows 
that  they  are  very  susceptible  of  taking  a  new  form  of  aggregation,  and 
those  which  had  aggregated  into  red  reflecting  masses  by  the  action  of  the 
spectrum  would  be  the  first  to  re-arrange  themselves  into  blue  reflecting 
aggregations  when  acted  upon  by  the  blue  rays  which  they  absorb.     The 
blue  reflecting  aggregations  would  also  be  the  first  tore-arrange  themselvea 
as  red  reflecting  aggregations  under  the  action  of  red  light,  and  so  on. 
Bed,  green,  and  blue  reflecting  aggregations,  arrived  at  by  exposure  of  the 
matter  to  the  spectrum  colours  on  subsequent  exposure  to  white  light, 
which  is  a  combination  of  the  three  colours,  must,  therefore,  rapidly 
change  to  a  neutral  tint,  following  out  the  above  reasoning ;  and  this  is 
found  to  be  thejcase  in  the  photographs  in  natural  colour  taken  up  to  the 
present  time.    We  may  take  it,  then,  that  no  mere  re-arrangement  of 
molecular  groupings  by  coloured  light  can  remain  stable  in  white  light. 
Let  us  see  if  there  is  a  probability  of  fixing  the  colour  by  chemical  means. 
Fixing  would  mean  removal  of  some  matter  still  sensitive  to  light.     Aa 
from  the  nature  of  things  such  matter  is  part  of  the  molecular  aggrega- 
tion which  causes  the  colour  to  be  reflected,  it  is  evident  that  the  removal 
of  a  part  of  such  aggregation  must  at  once  change  the  colour.      If  fixing 
be  attempted  by  adding  to  the  molecular  aggregation,  the  same  reasoning 
applies.     We  therefore  are  in  this  quandary  as  to  a  printing-out  process 
in  natural  colours.     If  the  colour  be  produced  by  change  in  composition 
of  the  matter  acted  on,  it  must  be  fixed  by  chemical  agencies,  wliich 
means  destruction  of  colour.     If  it  be  formed  by   altered  molecular 
arrangement,  white  light  must  of  necessity  alter  its  colour. 

A  process  in  natural  colours  which  depends  on  development  is  out  of 
the  range  of  probability,  as  I  have  already  stated  in  my  British  Associa- 
tion address.  An  embryo  photographic  image  in  natural  colours  might 
be  possible,  but  to  imagine  that  a  coloured  image  can  be  built  up  by 
chemical  means,  such  as  by  the  deposition  of  silver  on  such  image,  is  to 
endow  the  depositing  atoms  with  a  discriminative  judgment,  which,  so 
far  as  is  known,  not  one  has  the  slightest  symptom  of  possessing. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  I  am  no  believer  in  the  discovery  of  a 
really  practicable  process  for  producing  photographs  in  natural  colours. 
We  may  wish  every  success  to  the  gentleman  who  is  making  these 
researches,  but  the  telegraphic  description  in  the  Standard,  to  my  mind, 
does  not  require  to  be  read  between  the  lines  to  see  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  of  hoped  for,  than  of  accomplished,  success  in  what  has  been 
done. 

THE  ABT  OF  DRAWING  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By  A.  M.  Rossi. 
In  an  article  written  by  me  some  time  ago  in  the  Photographic  Quarterly, 
I  endeavoured  to  show  the  preponderating  infiuence  that  photography 
bears  on  art.    I  went,  perhaps,  a  little  too  far  in  mentioning  certain  facta 
and  incidents,  and  this  brought  upon  me  an  avalanche  of  hostile  criticism 
from  my  brother  artists.   On  this  occasion  I  purpose,  notwithstanding,  to 
follow  on  the  same  track,  and  try  as  best  I  can  to  prove  that  photography, 
instead  of  being  the  useful  servant  to  art,  has  almost  become  its  mistress. 
When  photography  was  in  its  infancy,  a  thorough  academical  art 
education  was  acquired  by  long,  tedious,  and  assiduous  study.     Drawing, 
by  which  is  meant  not  only  an  outline,  but  the  inside  accentuation  and 
modelling  of  the  form  by  means  of  the  correctness  of  values  and  passage* 
in  the  chiaroscuro,  formed  without  exaggeration  three-fourths  of  an  art 
education.    The  rest  was  occupied  by  the  student  in  learning — if  learning 
it  could  be  called — the  art  of  painting.      Students  admitte.l  in   the 
academies  began  by  copying  from  the  flat,  and  then  drawing  from  the 
cast,'extremities,  and  heads,  and  busts,  etc.,  attending  at  the  same  time 
classes  in  anatomy,  geometry,  ornamentation,  elementary  architecture, 
and  perspective,  all  considered  necessary  for  the  formation  of  an  art 
draughtsman,  who,  after  a  period  of  six  or  eight  years,  if  he  could 
distinguish  himself  by  executing  an  original  cartoon  of  a  given  subject, 
was  promoted  to  the  last  and,  to  him,  most  fascinating  school,  that  of 
painting  from  Ufe,  where  he  could  nestle  until  he  felt  his  wings  strong 
enough  to  fly  in  search  of  name  and  fame.    Beyond  teaching  a  few  tricks, 
and  the  way  of  holding  the  palette  and  the  maulstick,  the  professors  con- 
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tented  themMlTM  in  paaung  their  own  primte  opinion  upon  the  works. 
Hence  it  wu  that  one  day  Proteuor  A.  woold  prononnee  a  punting  too 
hot,  and  the  Mine  woold  be  too  chalky  (or  I'rofeMor  B. ;  an  aeademy 
tram  life  woold  be  lacking  in  transpanney  tor  ProfeaaorC,  and  the  nme 
a  day  or  two  later  on,  in  too  light  a  key  (or  Profeaeor  D. ;  and  eo  on. 
He  who  it  not  bora  a  painter  ean  nam  baooms  a  great  one.  Some  of  the 
beat  piodigiea  in  the  aeademiea,  ia  anwrglng  into  the  ad»)ob  ol  painting, 
have  thoroof^  flagged,  and  it  ia  hardly  neoeaaary  for  me  to  mention 
many  names  of  men  of  modem  timea  who  gave  np  the  palette,  or  oaed  it  to 
the  detriment  of  thairbeaatifol  designs.  WahaTeanOrerbeek.aEanlbaeh, 
a  Cornelias,  a  Tancrtde,  almost  oar  eantanpararias,  great  men  who  threw 
tlie  bnuh  away.  We  find  an  Ingres  ia  France,  a  MacUaa  in  England, 
who  merely  smeared  their  immortal  owupoittioiis.  The  art  of  drawing 
conatitntea  the  loogeat  and  only  taachahU  part  of  an  artist's  edocation. 
In  the  days  I  am  speaking  of,  paiatan  were  (ewer  than  now.  Only 
those  who  disttagniahed  themaalTSS  wen  weogniaed,  or  area  admitted 
into  aodaty— woodarfol  tranaitioa  firoa  the  d«y«  e(  the  Msdieis, 
«l  Charles  V.,  of  Fraods  I.,  of  Leo  Z.,  whose  moaifleeaea  made  their 
Conrta  the  centres  of  genina,  for  they  ibred  art  and  honoured  the  artist 

Kin*-tentha  of  the  art  stodenu  beloogid  to  the  lower  elissea  of  the 
people,  mostly  artisans  or  farmers'  sons ;  the  anadamiaa  wars,  ao  doabt, 
well  stodud,  bot  not  one  ia  a  boadnd  bseama  aa  artiat  at  alL  Before 
the  aseood  or  third  year  of  thsir  ata^Bis  sane  woold  bs  esoght  by  the 
conscription,  others  woald  becoms  alioytsayai  i'  apprenticea,  and  I  have 
known  many  of  my  choma  aceaptiag  illaslione  as  waiters  at  a  eaff :  tlios 
this  little  iOaatratiaa,  of  which  I  eaa  bear  whnaaa,  is,  I  Tentore  to  hope, 
wflkitnt  to  prore  that  it  was  beyond  aaj  motal  poaaibility  hi  those 
•faaoat  pn-pbotographi«  days,  for  any  hwwe  painter's  apprentice,  or  a 
boiy  eowkaapar,  or  a  cabin  lad,  or  aa  artiste'  eoloorman's  *on,  to  go  to 
bad  cos  aight  in  ths  fnlaass  of  hia  Tsriooa  Toeatioos,  and  awake  a  year 
or  two  faltar  a  raady-aiade  artist,  as  has  been  the  ease  in  this  and  other 
soaalriss  beyond  any  poaaible  dispnts  within  these  last  twenty  years ; 
betanse  ia  thoee  days,  when  artists  had  lo  depend  solely  on  thsir  in- 
telleetaal  sfbrts  and  the  training  they  laedvad  from  their  maatsia,  who 
admitted  ia  their  aUlitri  only  maa  of  sueptioaal  taleat,  ths  paths  of 
art  ware  ecaparatirely  ln»  from  ths  oselsss  and  poisonous  wssds  that 
now  iafsat  it.  Now,  thanks  to  the  (aeili^  that  photograpiiy  offeia  alike 
to  the  strong  aad  ths  weak,  the  raaks  of  art  are  Ofsierowdsd  with 
aspiranu  to  fortoas  aad  to  (ams.  A  lew  posh  their  wsgr  throagh  the 
•orowd  aad  attaia  SMeDsaes,  mors  wrsstis  with  eracl  msdioority,  and  the 
majority  are  caavaa  daobers,  who  glot  the  market  with  robbi^  to  the 
dssinelioa  of  art,  the  gradnal  dsgansrmlion  of  artists,  aad  the  disgnst 
aad  confosion  c<  the  patron. 

Hating  thos  laid  a  eertaia  basis,  I  wiU  proesed  to  show  that  ths  mar- 
fdloasparfeetioB  to  which  pbeiogimpiv  has  risen,  aad  ths  heQitiss  that 
abo  oOers  oe,  haa  so  miaioiiaad  the  long  aad  tsdioos  years  of  aa  art  ednea- 
tion  that  a  yooth  bora  aa  artist  can  now  aceompUsh  ia  as  laaay  months 
that  which  woold  bavs  taken  him  ao  many  years  to  lean  baldca  photo- 


The  thias  gnat  eomponanta  thai  eoostitata  an  artiat  an  deaign,  dnw- 
iag.  colouiiug.  By  dssiga  we  oadcntaad  the  idea,  the  scheme,  the  con- 
ception that  aa  artiit  wiabas  to  sipisss.  This  is  a  ereaUTe  (acolty,  and, 
Kks  eoloor,  aaaaot  bs  taoght ;  i(  it  ia  to  aoaie  extent  acqaired  by  toition 
it  win  be  daatltuu  o<  indiridnality  and  void  o(  <  njpnality .  Drawing  ia  the 
aeceasaiy  ionadatton  of  paiatiag,  withoat  which  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
the  iawgaa  of  tUaci  or  thsir  astion,  their  jost  proportions,  sspnaaioos, 
or  aaimatioa. 

This  knowledge,  thoogh  infinitely  aaaiar  to  aome  than  to  otben,  can 
be  aooner  or  later  aoqoirad,  and  by  pnetiea  can  be  perieeted.  Coiooring, 
•a  I  said  befon,  is  aa  iastiaat  bom  with  as.  Kveiy  man  haa  a  uaiiliia 
the  eril,  the  daring,  ths  aloggi^,  aad  ths  bright  geaios  that  iaapirsa  ia 
his  works  that  mystsrioas  bnath  of  the  spirit  that  makes  him  sss  lovely 
images,  t'nfortoaately  fas  away,  their  miod  has  been  nnable  to  carry 
them  beyond  the  borden  e<  ths  liiiimillssi  area  of  mediocrity  to  get  a 
ghmpae  of  the  glorioas  flslds  of  fanaMftality.  Nevertheless,  their  aea- 
damieal  sdasatioa  has  not  bsen  loet.  lor  it  has  given  them  experience  which 
has  eanviaesd  thsm  that  a  tras  artist  now  is  not  mule  at  an  academy,  or 
ia  aay  of  the  nnmberleaa  sahoola  whsnyoong  p«op1o  flock  by  the  hondred 
to  ths  daatonetioo  of  art.  bat  by  going  lo  natare ;  and  if  rach  yooths, 
who  aaa  tram  aatore's  inexhaostible  book  get  inspiration  and  learning, 
davotsd  thawnlvai  to  art.  it  woold  be  s  bIcannR  (or  all  connected  with  it 
WahssI  Aagslo  aallsd  with  Vaaari  ons  d^r  on  Titian,  at  the  Belvidera  at 
Bona,  lo  ass  a  picton  of  a  naked  flgnn  of  I>ani>e.  Many  of  the  gneata 
began  lo  peaiss  the  work  highly,  aa  do  psopla  when  the  artist  is  present. 
aad  lOahaal  Aa«alo.  when  all  had  Ml,  dselared  that  the  manner  and 
soiooriaf  of  Titiaa  pleased  him  greatly,  bot  that  it  wsa  a  pity  that  the 
Vcosliaa  did  not  study  drawing  mon,  lor  if,  hs  added,  ths  artist  had  been 


aided  by  art  and  knowledge  of  design  as  he  is  by  natare,  he  woold  have 
prodnoed  works  that  none  woold  sorpass. 

I  would  ask  yon,  if  an  artist  o{  Titian's  gigantic  powers  lived  now,  and 
had  prodoced  a  pietore  of  a  naked  figon,  woold  he  have  incarred  the 
criticism  that  his  great  brother  artist  passed  npon  him  ?  I  think  not ; 
for  eonsdoos,  as  great  men  generally  are,  of  the  weak  points  in  their 
works,  he  would  be  sore  to  use  all  the  legitimate  means  in  bis  power  to 
aecore  a  correct  ontline  before  applying  to  it  his  fMwinnHng  powers  of 
painting.  I  can,  therefore,  well  imagine  a  nineteenth -oentoi?  Titian 
taking  a  good  photograph  of  that  he  has  conceived  with  his  imagination, 
and  tracing  it  on  his  canvas  to  hia  size  be(ore  painting  from  his  model, 
in  which  he  woold  be  sure  to  produce  that  which  the  modem  Michael 
Angelo  woold  admire,  not  only  in  the  manner  and  colouring,  hot  also  in 
ths  drawins.  It  is  indisputable  that  photography  has  destroyed  all 
conventionality  and  mannerism  in  art,  and  has  shown  us  the  correct  way 
o(  drawing,  by  placing  before  oor  eyes  the  troe  forms  of  lovely  things  and 
of  all  things. 

With  your  kind  psrmisaion  I  will  now  try  and  put  before  yon  an 
illustration  in  support  of  my  forthcoming  assertions.  We  take  two 
yoong  men— one  in  good  eireomstanoes  with  a  liking  for  art,  although 
not  aa  artist,  who  not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  deddes  to  become  one. 
Ths  othsr  is  a  boy  bom  in  poor  eireomstanoes,  hot  a  painter ;  within  him 
lies  dormant  the  inatineta  of  a  designer  and  an  artist.  Whilst  the  first 
goss  throagh  his  asademieal  training,  the  latter  goes  about  with  the 
paintsr's  caa,  bsiag  aa  appraatiee  to  a  hooss-deoorator. 

The  farmer  dsvotea  aiz  or  sight  weeka  inahading  the  head  of  a  Vitelliaa, 
■tippling  it  with  the  point  of  the  crayon  and  bread  potty.  The  apprentice 
with  a  piece  of  chalk  ia  smearing  with  (onns  of  all  kinds  every  available 
space  of  wall  ha  can  easM  across.  Ths  Aoademy  student  is  busy  trying 
lo  win  a  acholanhip  for  beat  drawing  from  the  antique,  and  the  little 
apprantiea,  gsttiat  hold  of  a  photograph,  tiaoea  it' on  a  smooth  piece  of 
board  at  hia  maslar's  shop,  aad  with  his  master's  paints  he  colours  it. 
It  is  a  portrait  of  Ids  snployer,  who,  hsring  detected  him,  instead  o( 
divhargiag  the  rafrastory  one,  aends  him  at  hia  own  expense  to 
Haatharly'a  to  ioia  the  svsaing  classes.  Then  he  learns  in  six  months 
eaoagh  drawiog  to  snabis  him  to  copy  with  exactness  anything  from  the 
flat  After  six  mnntha'  sdaeation  he  oopisa  from  a  Christmas  number  a 
pietore  which  hs  sails  lor  It. ;  next  he  boys  for  3d.  the  photograph  of  a  pretty 
lady  from  a  hawker's  wheelbarrow,  makea  an  enlargement,  paints  it,  and 
aaads  it  to  an  exhibition,  when  it  is  hung  and  sold.  Withoat  any  further 
instruction  the  boy  now  dsvoiss  every  available  minute  to  painting  from 
natare,  and  goes  to  ths  parka  and  in  the  eountiy,  producing  landscapes. 
Hia  flrat  attempta  an  aatarally  oonsistsnt  with  the  slow  awakening  of  his 
geaios,  bot  steadily  piogiaaslva,  and  gradually  approaching  that  manly 
and  npid  developnsat  characteristic  to  all  men  o(  genius.  In  that 
manner  he  devotes  two  years,  when  he  has  the  coorago  of  submitting 
one  of  his  landscapea  to  the  erocial  test  of  the  academical  Council.  It  is 
aeosptsd,  well  hong,  and  sails.  Tliis  bit  of  lock  gives  him  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  freqoently  the  Boyal  Academy,  and  he  uses  his  keen  eye  of 
observation,  withoot  however,  allowing  his  mind  to  be  influenced  by 
■whattfcsw  aroond  him.  Meanwhile  the  B<^al  Academy  student  sends 
SB  oaAitioas  figon-sobjeet  and  it  is  rejected. 

Hsnesfcrth  the  hombly-bora  yoong  man  is  a  regular  exhibitor  in  the 
B.A.,  each  soeoeeding  picton  is  better  than  its  predecessor,  his  develop- 
ment is  sorprising  to  alL  A  pastoral  subject  of  ambitious  dimensions 
the  following  year  attracts  great  notiee,  and,  to  cut  a  long  story  short. 
ths  yoong  man  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  reputation,  and  perhaps 
an  associate  of  mon  than  one  institute  of  art  The  B.A.  student,  dis- 
couraged at  the  npeated  njection  o(  his  works,  at  the  hands  most 
probably  of  his  teaohen,  throws  palette  and  brushes  aw^y,  and  turns 
his  back  on  art  for  ever. 

And  yet,  gentlemen,  ths  hoosc-painter  could  not  draw,  at  this  period  o( 
my  narrative,  from  natun  half  so  well  as  the  Academy  student,  who  is 
very  well  versed  in  anatomy,  in  geometry,  perapactive — all  occult  gilts  to 
oar  young  prodigy,  who  on  his  part  could,  however,  produce  a  picture 
redolent  with  all  the  charma  that  only  an  artist  can  give.  This  little 
illustntion,  which  1  venton  to  hope  will  not  flavour  either  of  improba- 
bility or  exaggeration,  is  a  fact  within  my  memory,  which,  however, 
could  not  have  taken  pUce  in  the  days  of  Titian  or  Buonarotti  under  the 
same  circumstances  onleaa  the  poor  boy  had  a  camera  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  moltitarious  appliances  that  photography  offers  us  now. 

If,  therefore,  we  can  trace  the  career  of  a  brilliant  artist,  almost  self- 
taught,  how  many  more  similar  eases  might  we  not  have  amidst  us  of 
men  who  attain  the  same  rcnalts  with  no  better  means ;  and  thus  it  is 
that  I  maintain  tliat  the  cabin  lad  and  the  yeoman's  son  and  the  artists' 
colourman's  boy,  if  bom  talented,  can  all  reach  the  apex  of  excellence 
in  art    It  is  immaterial  what  means  arc  used  providing  they  are  legitimate. 
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An  artist  must  show  what  he  can  do  and  not  how  he  does  it.  I  oon- 
clnde  my  paper  by  expressing  my  firm  belief  that  the  only  teachable  part 
of  art,  which  is  drawing,  is  sinking  with  the  rising  of  photography,  and, 
to  my  humble  belief,  the  days  are  not  far  off  when  a  youth,  bom  with 
artistic  instincts,  in  a  few  months  of  mechanical  instruction  can  be  his 
own  teacher,  and  photography  will  be  his  academy. 
Discussion. 

Mr.  Adcock  said  :  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  my  interest  in  hearing  this  paper 
has  been  very  great.  In  reading  it  over  when  published  in  our  Club  Journal,  I 
am  sure  tliat  mterest  will  be  even  greater.  I  thoroughly  believe  in  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Mr.  Rossi,  and  I  can  only  say  that  those  who  pursue  photography, 
not  merely  from  the  love  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work,  but  for  the  art 
capabilities  that  it  possesses,  \vill  find  in  it  a  treasury  which  will  give  them 
pleasure  for  all  time. 

Mr.  Davison  said  :  Mr.  Rossi  has  piit  in  a  very  able  and  interesting  manner 
hefore  us  a  view  of  photography,  which  may  be  taken  by  a  few  artists  of 
modem  stamp.  At  the  same  time  I  should  doubt  very  much  if  that  position 
be  taken  up  by  any  considerable  number  of  artists,  whether  they  be  of  the 
advanced  school  or  of  the  more  orthodox  type.  I  doubt,  indeed,  if  the  position 
will  be  found  satisfactory  either  to  the  painter  or  to  the  photographer,  if  I  may 
use  that  hackneyed  expression.  The  use  of  photographs  which  Mr.  Rossi 
advocates  appears  to  be  based  on  the  riew  that  photography  is  learnt  immedi- 
ately— for  the  artist  could  hardly  learn  much  from  such  photography  as  might 
he  itself  imperfect.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  defined  the  drawing  of 
photography  not  only  as  being  mere  coniour  and  outline,  but  as  the  light  and 
shade  going  to  make  up  the  whole  drawing  of  the  picture  ;  and  in  that  sense 
the  study  of  photography  is  by  no  means  one  accomplished  in  a  brief  period. 
I  do  not  think  the  nine  years  he  referred  to  as  the  period  of  study  for  an  artist 
is  more  than  sufBcient  for  the  photographic  artist.  Tlie  study  of  tone,  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  lately,  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  will  certainly  take 
a  large  amount  of  time  and  practice.  I  cannot  think  that  reliance  on  photo- 
graphs should  be  allowed  to  shorten  the  painter's  study  and  hard  practice  at 
drawing,  particularly  taking  the  definition  of  drawing  which  Mr.  Rossi  has 
started  with.  Even  looking  at  a  practical  matter,  in  working  over  an  enlarge- 
ment, will  not  he  cover  up  the  drawing  in  almost  every  case,  and  have  to  draw 
afresh  as  the  picture  goes  on  to  completion  ?  It  is  too  much  like  the  old 
system — it  still  exists — of  using  "  a  crib  "  in  classical  studies,  which  is  hardly 
held  as  tending  towards  sound  scholarship.  Mr.  Rossi  instanced  a  case  where  a 
house-painter's  lad  attained  notoriety  and  excellence  as  compared  with  one 
who  was  given  all  the  advantages  of  an  academy  training,  and  he  deduced 
from  that,  I  think,  that  a  lad  by  the  aid  of  photogriiphy  could  outstrip  the 
artist  trained  in  the  usual  schools.  I  hardly  think  these  instances  make  for 
his  argument  at  all ;  they  do  not  prove  that  photography  should,  or  could,  be 
relied  on  by  the  artist.  He  says  that,  without  any  special  instruction,  the  lad, 
after  six  months'  drawing  from  the  flat,  devotes  every  available  minute  to 
painting  from  nature ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  in  that  work  he  is 
7wt  drawing  from  the  Hat,  and  circumstances  are  entirely  altered.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  difference  between  the  two  cases  is,  that  in  one  case  the  lad  is  an 
artist,  and  he  attains  to  excellence  not  on  account  of  his  want  of  drawing  or 
using  photographs,  but  in  spite  of  his  want  of  education.  With  judicious 
education  he  certainly  would  not  have  been  an  inferiorjartist  but  a  greater 
one. 

Mr.  Dke-sser  :  Unfortunately,  I  am  nothing  in  the  way  of  an  art  photo- 
grapher, but  there  are  one  or  two  remarks  1  must  make  for  the  sake  of  my 
friend  Mr.  Rossi.  Mr.  Rossi  is  not  a  photographer,  and  knows  nothing  about 
it.  He  referred  to  a  photograph  as  an  outline  drawing,  not  as  an  art  drawing 
made  by  an  art  photographer.  So  far  as  I  understood  the  paper  he  referred  to 
the  drawing  of  tl>e  photograph  as  an  outline,  and  when  he  illustrated  his 
subject  his  illustration  was  that  a  person  had  to  be  bom  an  artist,  and  the 
photograph  assisted  him  by  preventing  him  from  being  under  the  necessity  of 
going  to  school  to  leara  drawing.  Not  that  photography  made  him  an  artist, 
but  that  he  was  an  artist  bom,  and  photography  assisted  him  by  saving  his 
time. 

Mr.  Newman  :  I  want  to  support  Mr.  Rossi  as  an  artist,  and  yet  I  feel  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Davison's  remarks.  Many  of  Mr.  Rossi's  remarks  about  artists 
are  very  tme  indeetl,  but  a  man  must  be  an  artist  before  a  photograph  is  of 
any  use  to  him.  Nobody  knows  better  than  I  do  the  difliculty  of  copying  a 
photograph  ;  anybody  who  has  tried  it  will  know  what  I  mean.  If  a  man  is 
able  to  draw  and  gets  a  photograph  to  assist  him  witli  his  picture,  there  is  no 
doubt  the  photograph  will  be  a  gentle  reminder  of  passages  he  has  overlooked, 
and  when  he  refers  to  his  model  again  he  sees  these  passages  and  makes  use  of 
them.  In  that  respect  photography  is  very  useful,  but  I  agree  that  photograjjhy 
will  not  teach  men  to  draw. 

Major  J.  FOBTCXE  Nott  :  I  have  listened  to  the  paper  with  great  pleasure, 
hut  I  differ  from  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me ;  he  entered  into  very 
controversial  matter — photography  in  art.  I  think  the  title  of  the  paper 
should  lie  confined  more  nearly  to  the  fact  that  photography  could  be  of 
service  to  an  artist.  We  know  there  are  few  trades  or  jirofessions  in 
which  photography  is  not  available,  and  we  now  have  the  word  of  an  artist 
that  it  is  valuable  in  the  profession — which,  of  course,  we  knew  long  ago, 
though  artists  had  not  the  candour  to  admit  it.  I  should  like  to  see  the 
question  of  photography  in  art  thrashed  out  by  masters  of  the  art  worlil ; 
I  don't  think  Mr.  Bosai  is  able  to  speak  about  it,  as  he  is  not  a  photo- 


grapher. He  says  it  gives  outline,  and  is,  therefore,  useful  to  the  artist  who 
has  not  the  power  of  accurate  drawing.  I  do  not  think  a  man  ought  to 
enter  the  profession  of  art  by  the  back  door  of  photography.  Photography 
is  one  thing  and  art  is  another,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  that  the  two  meet 
in  auy  way.  Photography  depends  on  accurate  and  correct  lenses,  of  an  accu- 
rate knowleilge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  dark  room,  .and  it  is  in  the  dark 
room — after  the  selection  of  the  image,  which,  of  course,  can  lie  done  by  a  man 
with  an  artistic  eye — that  the  naturalists  rely  on  the  nianipuliition  to  produce 
the  effect  they  desire.  I  should  have  liked  to  hear  from  Mr.  Rossi  if  photo- 
graphy would  produce  real  art. 

Mr.  Rossi :  Some  of  the  well-meaning  remarks  of  Mr.  Davison  tickled  my 
fancy,  and  so  I  will  reply  to  them.  He  seems  to  think  that  I  tried  to  dis- 
jxarage  photography.  Then  I  must  apologise  for  the  deficiency  in  the  expression 
of  my  views,  for  I  had  quite  a  different  idea  when  I  wrote  the  pai^er.  I  tried 
to  place  it  on  the  highest  pinnacle,  and  express  my  gratitude  to  it  on  behalf  of 
my  profession.  As  to  the  remark  that  photography  is  not  useful  to  art,  I 
must  beg  to  contradict  him,  for  I  can  prove  that  photographs  do  help  men 
who,  from  circumstances,  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  education  which  would 
have  enabled  them  to  do  without  them.  I  .am  a  painter,  not  because  I  can 
draw  the  outline  of  a  hand,  but  because  I  see  the  sentiment  of  the  hand.  Let 
us  suppose  that  I  could  not  draw  that  hand  from  want  of  the  necessary 
education,  bnt  I  might  still  be  able  to  paint  it.  Under  those  circumstances,  a 
high-class  photograph,  with  .all  the  charms  the  photographer  can  give  it,  is  sea. 
assistance  to  paint  that  hand,  and  the  outline  is  not  destroyed  in  the  least 
degree  ;  it  is  inside  the  outline  I  am  working.  I  say  the  poor  boy  had  not  the 
opportunity  of  an  art  education,  but  he  became  an  artist.  Why  ',  Because  the 
marvellous  perfections  of  photography  helped  him.  But  that  does  not  mean 
to  say  that  if  the  boy  had  received  an  academicil  education,  he  might  not 
have  been  a  better  artist.  Major  Nott  suggested  that  a  man  should  not  .speak 
on  what  he  does  not  know.  Had  he  read  my  paper,  or  listened  to  my  reading 
of  it,  he  would  have  found  that  the  only  word  I  used  was  "the  camera  and 
the  multifarious  appliances  of  photography."  I  Siiy  that  photography  has 
risen  to  such  a  state  of  perfection,  and  that  it  probably  took  longer  to  reach 
that  stage  than  it  takes  to  educate  an  artist.  I  cannot  agree  that  photography 
is  no  help  to  art.  There  is  not  iin  artist  in  Europe  who  is  not  provided  with 
every  photographic  appliance,  and  some  of  them  are  extremely  good  photo- 
graphers. I  .am  not  one  of  those.  Some  of  the  greatest  lummaries  in  England 
use  photographs  because  they  offer  facilities  which  life  does  not  offer— espe- 
cially instantaneous  effects.  The  figures  for  many  of  the  groups  are  taken  with 
the  detective  camera. 

Major  Nott  :  1  said  I  was  sorry  you  did  not  speak  on  the  application  of  art 
to  photography. 

Mr.  Davison  :  I  certainly  did  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  photography 
Wiis  not  of  service  to  the  artist.  Certainly  the  painter  has,  for  some  years 
past,  leamt  much  from  photography,  and  this  can  be  seen  from  a  study  of 
modem  painting. 

The  President  :  I  think  Mr.  Davison  and  those  who  agree  with  him  do  not 
give  sufficient  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  art  sho\vn  in 
photography  is  either  in  the  sitter  or  the  subject  taken.  I  mean  to  say  that  if 
the  sitter  has  a  biid  expression  on  his  face  the  photographer  is  powerless.  I 
have  an  illustration  here.  At  South  Kensington  I  saw  still-life  objects  set 
up  for  drawing  lessons  in  the  time  studies ;  these  were  a  jug,  cabb-ages, 
and  some,|oranges.  I  suggested  that  they  should  be  photographed  to  send 
round  to  the  various  centres,  and  that  was  done  as  an  instmction  to  the 
people  how  the  objects  were  to  be  aiTanged  for  the  lesson.  The  photographs 
were  hideous,  but  when  the  time  sketches  came  in  to  be  examined,  some  of 
them  were  beautiful,  and  the  grouping  was  not  hideous.  That  was  a  case  in 
which  photographs  were  useful  to  show  how  the  outlines  were  to  be  iirranged, 
and  nothing  more.  I  am  not  going  to  agree  with  Mr.  Davison  when  he  says  it 
takes  nine  years'  study  for  a  man  to  become  an  art  photographer.  I  have  been 
a  student  for  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  is  rather  galling  for 
those  who  have  paid  attention  to  photography  for  twenty  yeai-s,  after  all  the 
trouble  and  mess  of  the  old  wet  pliite  process,  on  entering  their  pictures  for 
exhibition,  to  find  after  all  that  a  man  who  has  learnt  photography — what  he 
calls  learning  photography — for  six  months  takes  away  the  best  medal.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  in  this  case  it  certainly  did  not  take  nine  years  to  become  a 
photogriiphic  arti.st.  I  believe  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  the  gentlemau 
who  took  that  medal  is  not  far  from  me  now.  Perhaps  Mr.  Davison  is  a 
standing  example  of  the  nine  years'  apprenticeship,  but  I  don't  think  he  is. 
With  regard  to  coloured  photographs,  1  see  no  objection  to  fliem  if  they  are 
really  good.  If  a  real  artist  chooses  to  use  a  photograph  for  outline  it  is 
perfectly  legitimate.  I  will  ask  you  to  give  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Kossi  for  his  interesting  paper.. 

LIMITATIONS  IN  THE  TBEATMENT  OF  SUBJECTS  BT  FOCUS. 

By  T.  R.  Dallmeyek. 
That  the  combined  chemical  and  mechanical  process  known  as  "  Photo- 
graphy "  be  admissible  in  the  sciences  must  be  determined  by  its  exact- 
ness. So  far  as  a  photographic  lens  can  be  made  perfect  (speaking 
technically,  this  means  that  the  instrument  be  aplanatic)  the  applications 
to  science  are  eminently  satisfactory  in  records  and  investigations,  in  that 
but  one  plane  of  the  object  has  to  be  represented  by  one  plane  in  the 
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image,  or  that  tb«  eonjngate  poiata  in  tiie  objeet  are  ao  aitnaied  that  they 
are  nnniltaneoiialy  leeaiiBd  to  an  aowirat^  tocot  on  the  plane  of  the 
1>hotographie  plate.  Theae  eonditiona  are  praetieally  maintained  in 
stellar  photography,  miero-photogiai^,  Ae.  Pbatagraphy  ia  manj  inch 
appheations  ia  not  only  niffieiently  tratfafol.  bat  raeorJa  on  the  lenaitive 
pl^  moK  than  the  most  praetiaad  tjn  can  eter  aee,  for  physiologieal 
reaaona.  Inunediatelj  photography  b  amployed  to  depict  objecta  in 
iBOamt  pUnea,  where  the  eorretpaafiilg  point*  in  the  image  are  fonned 
on  aeMifaly  different  plane*,  the  nnmaaiilitiiiii  by  reeeiTing  them  on  one 
plane  ia  no  longer  tmthfol  nor  esaet  A  photographie  iuatiumit  to 
aeaompBrii  this  theotetieally  ia  limpla  eDoogh,  bat  nerartbeleaa  ia  a 
praotieal  impoasibility.  It  woold  only  neeanaitate  the  employment  of  an 
imaginary  "  pinhole,"  the  apertore  of  wfaieh  ihall  be  the  section  of  a 
matliawarieal  straight  Hne.  In  saeb  •  aMa  erery  plane  in  the  obieet 
would  be  equally  and  perteetly  reniliiied,  mathematieally  tree  and  axaet 
m  peaitioB  on  the  plana  opon  wfaieh  Iha  image  wma  raeaired,  the  site  of 
the  faaage  itself  b^ng  dependent  oa  tte  distanee  of  tUa  plane  (o(  the 
plate)  faeatring  the  image  from  tha  hnagiwary  "  pinhole." 

Frea  the  taot  that  in  pietariat  photagiaphy  it  is  neeeaaaiy  to  depict 
difEannt  plaaaa  at  coee,  it  (ottowa  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  reanlta  are 
nntzva  ia  diswing,  although  nUMtf  thay  can  be  made  ia  so-eallad 
sharp  pbotagraphs  far  tmar  than  aay  aitial  eoold  erer  eipaot  or  would 
attempt  to  laadar  them  in  ilstailed  dwwiag.  Bach  ^psosimato  peadaion 
eapabia  of  being  pioduead  by  a  phetognpUe  iaatzvaieal  miiJit  be  the 
envy  e<  the  m«a  still-Ute  painter,  aad  ia  eertaialy  adaoiriadged  by  all 
painlw  artMi  aa  a  usrful  alawanlaiy  aMtaa  to  an  and. 

Inkhmaad  tha  altitada  ol  •  pafalar  vtiat  in  dapMng  a  aoene  to  be 
that  of  a  wwkaaa  with  an  attiatiaany  adaeatad  right  (with  biaoenlar 
Tision),  aadoaa  to  portray  or  leptodasa  tha  iadiTidaal  tisrflnus  aad  amo- 
tiona  prndaBad  ia  M«  mind  by  tha  aaaaa  batae  hfan,  aad  with  wotldag 
tools  at  hia  aoBBiBd  that  ha  nliaa  apes  to  balp  him  ia  giving  a  trathfal 
imfttasfcm  e(  what  be  saaa.  Tfaia  iafieidaality  is  not  eapabia  of  any 
•mat  daftaitiaa,  althoa^  he  m^  saeesad  ia  impreaaing  ethara  with  the 
Teiy aama  fisHnga  that  hia  traaaaript  was  iatonded  to  eoar^y.  Impeeaeed 
by  Ala  iadhridaaUty  be  wiU  emphaaiae  «r  s■bdn^  aeeordiag  piirtlyto 
hi*  own  taste,  aad  partly  aiwnfdlng  to  tha  prfateiplea  of  eompoif tioa  (tha 

latter  being  moatiy  nagatiTS  piiaeiplaa).  wMeb  are  tha  raaolt  of  long  Btadr 
•ndpraetiea. 

With  the  photographer  the  attitadoiavmy  different  Grant  that  he  b 
pertat  fai  Ua  tsohniqna.  tha  toeb  at  U*  diapoaal  ara  adf-aeting.  recording 
tha  imaga  fnan  ooa  point  d  ai^  oaly.  aad  the  indiridaality  of  tha 
liiatiMueut  ia  Hmitad  aad  eapaMe  o(  nmal  dsflnitiaa,  bat  hare  hia  own 
iadMdnality  ia  rsatr^nad  by  tha  laMer^  artiatle  eapabiUHM.  The  qnea- 
tioa  ol  tha  irodaeliea  of  effeels  ia  new  oaa  dspaadaat  aotirsly  on  seientiflo 
laws,  aad  is  daflaad  by  tha  optiaal  eensiiiietiuu  of  the  lana  itsalf  aad  the 
law  cl  eoB]iipla  loci. 

As  the  mmm»  eaa  oely  dspiet  what  ia  plaaad  in  front  of  it,  the  photo- 
grapher (to  prodaee  work  that  aaa  be  oaDad  artistic)  has,  or  most  caltirmte, 
that  artistie  appiaelaliuM  o(  aatora  in  all  her  moods  which  the  tme  artist 
olasiiai  aadadmirsrof  hsr  flada  ao  mneh  pleasare  in.  The  eheioe  of  the 
Mbfael,  ilB  efaarm  or  iaterest,  aad  it*  mora  or  leas  good  eompositiaa  a* 
Aflsnat  potato  et  view,  will  iadieate  the  operator's  greater  or 
lalloa  aad  iadiridnality ;  bat  hartng  only  an  inanimate 
aahiae,  he  ia  booad  to  look  for  inch  phases  of  nator* 
aa  can  gita  that  maohiaa  the  gtsattst  opportonity  of  atiliiing  its  Uoitad 
power*.  The  limited  traatmeat  ia  poiat  o(  definition  lie*  in  the  adjost- 
ment  of  "  foeoa;"  tha  eootiiwaisiea  that  hare  arisen  on  this  point,  on 
the  art  ^^e,  have  esrtaialy  don*  maeh  to  raise  photography  from  a 
eopying  piocsai]  to  that  of  a  fine  art 

Too  bare  before  yoa  a  ssriea  of  photograph*  that  ahow  the  tendeneiet 
by  Tarioos  traatmaato  of  tha  foeoa  towaida  the  destmction  of  the  beat 
posafbiaimagaaagtranbyaparfeetlyeorraiiladlen*.  They  are  the  nmlt 
of  a  aerias  of  aoevBtety  peifosnied  espariaienU,  and  a*  a  record  may 
prore  of  Taloe  and  imprsaa  tha  maarnqr  with  the  ttndrneie;  withont  re- 
sort to  the  thooretieal  atady  of  tha  ptiaeiplaa  ttiat  goarantae  the  laantts. 

It  is  probable  that  yoo  are  all  wall  awara  that  the  teat  tor  a  pecfsatly 
apiaaatie  laaa  is  that  whea  a  point  of  light  is  toeossed  for  the  faa*Ke  it  i* 
•asn  aharp,  aad  that  on  wheeling  the  plane  of  the  beet  toons  in  or  oat  the 
imags  Taaiahee  e<nially  on  either  side ;  if  positire  spherical  aberration  is 
Vnasat  ea  the  inside  of  the  foeoa  tha  image  Taaishes  or  loses  structure 
«ay  rapidly,  bat  on  the  onteide  liagma  ior  a  eonaidersble  diatanee,  and 
ito  stiuetaie  ie  mainlaiaad ;  thie  baastoaa  more  and  more  remarkable 
tlM  iBOsa  peaitiva  sphcrieal  abemtiaa  ia  present.  The  eonverae  of  thi* 
ocean  wbaa  aegatiro  spharieal  aberratlao  la  pment. 

Tha  laaaBB  and  it  ia  easily  showa  mathemaUeally— i*  that  in  the 
former  aaas  there  i*  an  oatward  eoncentntion  of  the  hnage-torming  ray* 
iaaid*  tha  tDesa,  and  an  inward  concentration  of  the  image-forming  rays 


outside  the  beet  foeoa ;  and  the  converse  of  this  ocenrs  in  the  latter  case. 
Again,  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  tliat  the  least  circle  of  aberration  in  a  non- 
aplanatie  lens  is  not  the  best  focus  Tisnally,  but  at  the  plane  where  there 
is  the  strongest  inward  eonoentration  of  the  image-forming  rays.  I  have 
intentionally  laid  some  stress  on  this  point  now,  as  objection  has  been 
taken  to  the  fact  that  spherical  aberration  improves  the  ont-ot-focus 
planes,  simply  from  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  important  element,  viz., 
the  meaanrement  of  the  longitudinal  aberration,  has  been  lost  sight  of  in 
comparisons  made  of  the  transversal  measurements  of  the  circles  of  con- 
foaioa  aa  oompaied  to  those  of  an  aplanatio  lens. 

With  regard  to  the  illastration,  you  will  note  various  regular  steps  in 
the  alteration  of  the  plane  receiving  the  image ;  if  the  foons  be  shortened, 
or  a  movement  ia  be  made,  yoa  know  it  corresponds  to  a  more  distant 
object,  and  henoe  the  platee  in  which  there  has  been  an  inward  movement 
correspond  to  fortgromnd  tendencies  when  some  more  distant  object  is 
foeosaed  for ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  focus  be  lengthened,  or  a 
movement  out  be  nu^,  the  foens  is  made  for  some  nearer  object,  and 
hence  the  pUtee  eorraspond  in  theae  cases  to  background. 

It  would  be  an  eaay  matter  with  any  lens  to  construct  a  table  showing 
the  limits  of  movement  of  the  camera  biek  permissible,  not  to  exceed  a 
eertain  definite  ont-of-focos  circle  (deemed  consistent  with  sufficient  main- 
tenance of  stmctors),  for  planes  on  either  side  of  the  one  chosen  that 
aixmld  inclode  snch  tieatmaat  for  the  extreme  distanee  and  nearest  forc- 
groond  required.  If  theaa  were  exceeded  by  a  given  lens  with  full  aperture, 
the  reqniaite  limit  ooald  be  arrived  at  by  radueing  the  aperture  exactly  in 
the  proportion  you  wish  to  radnea  tha  oot-of-focus  circle  produced  to  that 
nqoircd. 

There  are  only  five  treataianto  of  the  subject  by  focus  possible :— First, 
the  pinhole :  aeeood,  ahaip  photographs  throughoat ;  third,  contrasted 
dsfii^lioa  batweavdifteaat  planes  with  an  apiuiatio  lens;  fourth,  the 
iatiodnrtiaa  of  postthra  apherieal  aberration  ;  am  fifth,  the  introduction 
of  aagativa  spharieal  aberration.  The  last  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of,  aa 
it  is  of  cootba  the  uoutaiaa  of  the  fourth,  but  ia  a  treatment  that  is  hardly 
ever  required  in  practice. 

First,  the  pinhole.  I  have  spokon  of  the  imaginary  pinhole  for  mathe- 
matical aoooraey,  and  the  practical  pinhole  is  an  instrument  that  coarsely 
imitates  it  every  mathematical  point  in  the  object  being  represented  by  a 
eooc  of  lays  limitsd  by  the  aperture  of  tlie  pinhole  itself,  and  the  distance 
of  tiM  aensitive  film  from  the  pinhole,  the  peaeila  being  represented  by  a 
aeriea  of  small  eireica,  becoming  greater  in  diameter  the  greater  the 
obUqnity  or  the  mora  Mm  aa^e  of  subject  included.  Theoretically,  tha 
fccagronnd  ia  exaggeralad  in  size  in  true  drawing,  and  the  distance 
dwarfed  and  batter  dsflaad ;  bat  the  pencils  are  so  small  that  one  would 
not  appreeiato  it  Tha  general  effect  is  one  of  uniform  toflnett  through 
aU  plane* ;  it  ia  aeldom  art  for  the  unaided  eye  cannot  receive  the  same 
impreeeion. 

Second,  sharp  photographs  thronghout  It  is  weO  known  that  if  the 
nearest  object  in  a  picture  to  be  taken  is  sufBoiently  distant  that  the 
rays  coming  from  it  to  the  lens  may  be  considered  practically  parallel, 
all  pl§Dce  more  distant  will  be  sharp ;  or  there  is  for  every  lens  a  plane 
"aTaail  distance  distant  beyond  which  everything  may  be  considered  as 
topographically  sharp.  The  nearer  tliii  plane  is  deeired  to  be  for  a  given 
laaa,  the  men  it  must  be  elopped  down,  or  the  less  does  its  intensity 
beeome ;  if  this  is  so  arranged  that  at  the  normal  distance  of  vision  the 
ont-of-focus  cirelee  of  indistinctness  throughout  the  picture  do  not  exceed 
oae-hondredth  or  less  part  of  an  inch,  or  the  circles  subtend  an  angle  of 
leas  than  two  minutes  of  a  degree  at  whatever  distance  the  picture  be 
viewed,  such  a  picture,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  a  truthful  record  in 
drawing,  granting  that  the  angle  included  be  no  more  tlian  the  eye  is 
citable  of  taking  in  ;  or,  on  the  uther  hand,  that  it  be  viewed  at  a  distance 
of  the  focus  of  the  lens  itself. 

This  rigid  exactitude  aad  the  brilliant  rcsnlta  obtained  are  pleasing  and 
popular  mementoes,  but  can  har<Uy  be  termed  art  I  It  is  the  simplest 
form  of  all  photography,  for  the  instrument  gives  an  exact  copy  of  what 
is  placed  in  front  of  it  and  no  personal  judgment  is  wanted  to  produce 
any  truthful  effect,  sneh  aa  the  scene  in  reality  conveyed  to  the  brain  by 
the  eye  itself.    I  will  dwell  on  this  later,  and  prove  the  contention. 

Under  the  same  heading  as  universal  sharpness  naturally  comes  the 
uniform  out  of  best  focus  treatment  with  the  aplanatie  lens.  This  effect 
ia  easily  produced  by  the  instrument  under  conditions  precisely  the  same 
as  those  just  mentioned,  aad  than  to  slightly  wheel  out  the  camera  back. 
The  evil  in  sueh  a  caaa  to  be  guarded  against  is  that  this  process  should 
not  include  a  loregronnd  nearer  than  the  first  plane  to  be  depicted,  or  it 
will  have  a  better  fooas,  and  probably  attract  undue  attention.  The  dis- 
tonoe  at  which  the  picture  U  eventually  to  be  viewed  will,  of  necessity, 
have  a  great  influence  on  the  amount  of  ont-offooiis  effect  allowable.  It 
is  a  parallel  with  the  pinhole  and  (in  one  way)  the  uniform  sharp  treat- 
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meet,  and  I  therefore  place  it  nnder  the  same  category,  pro  tern.  The 
process  tends  from  original  definiteness  to  pass  uniformly  to  indefiniteness 
and  weakness,  from  structure  to  destruction  of  structure.  The  points  in 
the  object,  instead  of  being  concentrated  to  points  in  the  image,  have 
passed  their  best  focus,  and  are  diffused  into  uniformly  illuminated  circles 
of  a  weaker  character.  It  may  be  said  to  give  a  uniformly  broader  treat- 
ment of  a  subject,  but  as  it  rests  somewhere  between  perfect  concentration 
and  brilliancy,  and  destruction  of  structure  and  consequent  weakness,  it 
must  tend,  as  a  process,  to  uniformly  weaken.  It  is  defined  and  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  out-of-focus  circle  of  uniform  indistinctness  chosen,  or 
ascribed  to  the  pencil  after  having  passed  the  plane  of  best  definition. 

Third,  contrasted  definition  with  an  aplanatic  lens.  That  this  may 
occur  in  any  photograph,  the  lens  employed  must  be  of  such  a  focus 
and  intensity  (or  ratio  of  aperture  to  focus)  that  the  plane  in  the  object 
that  is  most  favoured  by  definition  is  so  situated  that  planes  nearer  to  or 
further  from  it  have  conjugate  planes  distinctly  and  appreciably  different 
irom  that  on  which  the  chosen  plane  is  received  by  the  plane  of  the  plate. 
As  the  plate  is  a  fixture,  points  in  these  out-of-focus  planes  will  be  re- 
presented by  circles  of  indistinctness,  varying  in  size  according  to  their 
distances  from  the  chosen  plane  of  finest  definition. 

It  follows  then  that,  strictly  speaking,  for  mathematical  measurement 
on  the  one  plane  of  the  plate,  the  drawing  is  untrue  as  regards  the  out-of- 
focus  planes,  and  increases  in  this  inexactitude  and  in  weakness  the  more 
they  are  removed  from  the  plane  of  chief  interest.  I  refer  you  to  the 
first  seven  plates  as  showing  the  tendencies,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  equal  movements  of  the  camera  back  inside  the  focus  lose  definition 
more  rapidly  for  the  foreground  than  the  same  distances  outward  would 
affect  the  background. 

Under  tliis  heading  I  also  include  contrast  in  definition  when  the  chief 
feature  of  interest  is  not  at  the  best  focus  given  by  the  lens,  or  when  this 
feature  is  once  focussed  for  as  best  the  camera  back  is  slightly  wheeled 
out,  as  in  the  second  part  of  the  previous  head.  This  treatment  requires 
very  careful  adjustment  and  choice  of  subject,  for  if  any  portion  of  the 
picture  intervene  between  the  subject  of  chief  interest  and  the  camera,  it 
must  be  better  defined  than  that  intended  to  be  of  chief  interest,  and  de- 
tract from  its  value  as  a  work  of  art  by  diverting  the  attention  to  objects 
practically  out  of  the  picture. 

The  difficulties  of  adjustment  between  the  limits  of  out-of-focus  effect, 
BO  as  to  subdue  certain  unimportant  planes  without  carrying  the  tendency 
to  destruction  of  structure  too  far,  has  made  this  process  capable  of  en- 
gaging the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  artist  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
the  more  limited  methods  previously  described.  This  treatment  is  un- 
doubtedly far  truer  in  its  rendering  of  what  the  eye  actually  sees,  if  the 
treatment  of  the  limiting  out-of-focus  planes  is  not  carried  to  a  too  extra- 
vagant degree.  For  trutli,  as  the  eye  sees,  the  palm  rests  with  this  treat- 
ment, or  with — 

Fourth,  the  introduction  of  spherical  aberration.  Here  the  individuality 
■of  the  treatment  by  the  instrument  is  again  different.  As  stated  before, 
slightly  beyond  the  least  curcle  of  aberration  a  focus,  still  more  or  less 
definite  but  softened,  is  formed  by  the  inward  concentration  of  the  image- 
forming  rays  more  pronounced  and  powerful  than  the  weaker  marginal 
rays.  The  latter,  not  coming  to  the  same  focus,  produces  a  faint  halo 
that  tends  to  soften  the  image,  but  still  structure  is  maintained  here. 
This  halo  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced  the  greater  the  amount 
of  spherical  aberration  introduced ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  greater 
become  the  limits  between  the  planes  (or  the  measure  of  longitudinal 
aberration)  through  whicli  the  plate  can  be  moved  still  consistent  with 
partial  definition  maintaining  the  structure  of  the  image.  But  as  there 
is  an  inward  tendency  on  the  further  side  of  the  least  circle  of  aberration 
when  positive  spherical  aberration  is  present,  there  is  also  an  outward 
concentration  of  rays  on  the  nearer  side,  tending  toward  a  more  rapid 
destruction  of  the  imago  than  is  the  case  with  an  aplanatic  lens.  How- 
ever, this  detriment  is  not  an  important  factor :  first,  because  tlie  best 
focus  with  a  lens  in  which  spherical  aberration  is  outstanding  is  beyond 
the  least  circle  of  abeiTation,  the  definition  at  the  least  circle  of  aberration 
itself  comparing  very  favourably  with  an  out-of-focus  circle  of  the  same 
transversal  measurement  by  an  aplanatic  lens ;  and  secondly,  this  out- 
ward concentration  corresponds  in  the  image  to  foreground,  or  to  objects 
nearer  than  that  of  chief  interest,  and  this,  as  a  rule,  is  a  negligible 
quantity  compared  with  the  better  maintenance  of  structure  in  the  back- 
ground or  receding  planes.  By  spherical  aberration,  then,  there  certainly 
is  depth  of  definition,  and  in  portraiture  no  artist  denies  the  advantages 
of  the  resulting  softness,  and  blending  into  background  as  compared  to  the 
contrasted  definition  by  an  aplanatic  lens  through  such  small  limiting 
planes  ;  the  eye  certainly  never  saw  such  contrasts  in  a  single  figure  as 
*he  aplanatic  lens  of  great  intensity  and  long  focus  gives  in  a  parallel 


We  have  now  discussed  the  various  treatments  possible,  and  it  now 
remains  to  select  that  or  those  that  most  nearly  represent  what  the  eye 
sees. 

I  have  several  times  come  across  the  expression  that  to  produce  an 
artistic  photograph  we  have  not  to  consider  only  what  the  eye  can  see  so 
much  as  what  we  wish  it  to  see.  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  I  am  not 
content  that  the  question  of  the  scientific  bearing  of  vision  on  this  subject 
should  be  waived.  I  have  not  read  up  all  the  focus  controversies,  but 
propose  to  discuss  and  analyse  a  few  vital  points  in  the  most  recent  con- 
tribution on  the  subject  to  the  Camera  Club  by  Mr.  Burton.  (1)  One  of 
the  tenets  of  the  naturalistic  scliool  is  that  no  part  of  a  photographic 
picture  should  be  as  sharp  as  modern  photographic  lenses  (aplanatic)  are 
capable  of  making  it.  Mr.  Burton  contends  that  the  eye  can  define 
equally  as  well  as  such  a  photographic  lens  when  focussed  as  sharply  as 
possible,  and  says  were  this  not  the  case  the  eye  would  be  equally  in. 
capable  of  defining  the  reproduction.  This  is  an  undoubted  error.  The 
use  of  small  stops  in  aplanatic  lenses,  even  for  one  plane  alone,  certainly 
give  a  definition  far  finer  than  the  eye  ever  can  reach,  cp.  the  reproduc- 
tion of  print  in  a  photograph  beyond  the  distance  of  distinct  vision. 
(Explanation  on  blackboard).  "  Mr.  Burton  says  the  oft-repeated  state- 
ment that  the  eye,  having  certain  optical  defects,  does  not  define  as  well 
as  a  photographic  lens,  is  a  thing  simply  not  true,  and  recently  disproved." 
He  does  not  quote  his  authority,  but  Helmholtz  distinctly  contradicts 
this  in  facetious  and  no  measured  terms.  To  make  the  comparison  above 
referred  to  fair,  both  object  and  the  photographic  image  must  be  viewed 
under  the  same  angle.  The  conclusion  I  have  come  to  in  cases  of  normal 
good  vision,  is  that  the  image  can  be  seen  much  sharper  than  the  object 
would  appear  to  the  most  perfect  eye.  (2)  Mr.  Burton  says  that  another 
tenet  of  the  naturalistic  school  is  that  only  the  principal  object,  or  the 
object  of  greatest  interest,  should  be  nearly  as  sharp  as  the  lens  can  make 
it,  and  contends  that  "  if  an  attempt  be  made  to  support  it  on  scientific 
grounds,  that  attempt  must  of  necessity  fail,  for  there  is  no  optical  defence 
for  it." 

This  is  another  error.  It  can  be  proved  by  trying  artificial  meant  to 
make  the  eye  see  what  the  lens  can  see.  The  same  process  must  be 
applied  to  both  eye  and  lens  to  place  them  on  an  equality  in  this  respect : 
— Stop  them  down !  The  eye  unaided  has  a  continually  varying  focus 
that  adjusts  itself  to  plane  after  plane  as  occasion  may  require.  By  giving 
it  a  so-called  fixed  focus,  the  same  effect  of  sharpness  through  all  planes 
is  arrived  at  as  with  the  stopped-down  photographic  lens.  To  prove  this 
to  oneself,  look  through  a  pinhole  close  to  the  eye — a  pretty  large  pinhole 
will  do — and  hold  some  object  quite  near  the  eye,  with  a  distant  distinct 
background,  and  look  at  the  near  object.  The  background  and  inter- 
mediate planes  will  be  equally  well  defined.  Now  remove  the  artificial 
iris,  and  the  near  object  alone  is  distinctly  visible.  The  reverse  of  the 
effect  is,  of  course,  the  case  if  the  eye  be  focussed  for  the  distant  plane, 
the  near  one  then  being  out  of  focus.  An  artificial  diaphragm  to  the  eye 
of  course  enables  one  to  see  very  much  nearer  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible,  and  also  enables  a  short-sighted  person  to  see  to  a  distance. 
The  eyelids,  with  a  short-sighted  person,  often  almost  unconsciously 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  artificial  diaphragm  when  their  glasses  are  not  in 
use.  Binocular  vision  in  siglit,  too,  of  course  has  an  important  bearing 
on  this  head,  particularly  in  the  representation  of  near  planes.  The  axis 
of  the  eyes  are  directed  convergently  towards  one  particular  point  in 
binocular  vision,  every  other  point  in  the  scene  producing  different  images 
on  each  eye,  causing  indistinct  double  images.  The  more  the  eyes  are 
directed  to  distant  objects  the  less  noticeable  does  this  become,  the  angle 
subtended  by  their  separation  becoming  less  and  less.  The  treatment  of 
planes  parallel  to  the  axis,  or  marginal  definition,  is  more  difficult  to 
attempt  on  scientific  grounds  ;  but  as  the  eye  sees  distinctly  only  through 
a  small  angle,  it  seems  feasible  (and  it  certainly  is  noticeable  in  nature) 
that  there  should  be  a  slight  marginal  falling  off  of  definition  in  the  lens. 
If  the  lens  of  the  eye  gave  a  flat  field  throughout  the  one  plane  focussed 
upon,  sharpness  through  this  would  undoubtedly  be  the  desideratum. 
Mr.  Burton  is  the  only  writer  I  have  found  who  speaks  as  an  authority 
against  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  tenets  of  the  school  of  naturalists,  and 
I  regret  that  he  is  not  here  to  argue  ou  his  side  for,  or  concede  the  points 
in,  the  question. 

The  single  eye  then,  in  a  fixed  position,  and  more  remarkably  in 
binocular  vision,  undoubtedly  sees  nature  under  conditions  of  contrasted 
definition,  and  hence  any  method  that  rigidly  gives  uniform  definition 
throughout  all  planes  must  fail  to  be  artistic. 

As  to  how  the  method  of  contrasted  definition  is  carried  out  by  the  lens 
employed  must  be  a  matter  of  individual  impression,  and  the  focus  and 
aperture  of  the  lens  so  adjusted  that  the  image  is  in  effect  the  nearest 
possible  to  that  the  artist  feels  and  wishes  to  convey.  In  this  connexion 
the  broader  treatments,  by  slightly  out-of-focus  effect,  or  introduction  of 
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fpberinlftbemtion,  prodoee  ramilU  thkt  artiste  alone  am  daoida,  whether 
or  DO  they  eompare  I^Toarably  or  not  with  the  broader  treatmeiite  by  the 
pencil  or  btnab.  The  anawer  to  thia  qncetiao  mnit  teUa  how  lar  photo- 
graphy Bay  progieaa  aa  a  fine  art. 

The  BatoiaUitie  idioot  have  ihown  reanlte  that  cannot  be  denied  to  be 
emioentlj  aztiatie,  and  there  i*  withoot  doabt  the  qnaliflcalion  of  gnater 
leope  in  their  iwwiMiiig  Dr.  Emeiaaa  haa  prodoeed  work  langiBg  trom 
the  beaotifnl  ia  brigM  raanlla  to  the  anUima  ia  the  dreamy  inpreaeiaDa 
c<  twilight  and  the  imneaaiotUata'  eebooL  Am  the  lobjeet  haa  appealed 
to  the  aladeDU  of  thia  aahool.  ao  hava  tlwr  rendered  it,  within  the  limite 
of  the  deftaile  powan  of  their  iiiilmiwita.  There  ia  no  hard-aod-taat 
Una  of  oaa  p^rtinalar  treatment,  and  my  object  haa  been  to  indicate  the 
grovad  anlmd  upon  by  leaving  the  limited  and  narrow  tnatmaat  of 
nnivMMl  AaipwaM,  •  treatment  that  ii  a  Irinmph  aa  an  inatmmeatal 
reeord ;  bat,  if  taken  alooe  into  fwnaidwmUca,  ia  detrimental  to  that  art 
piogreae  whieh  all  of  na,  anziona  for  the  higher  denlopmcnt  of  photo- 
graphy, have  ao  eamaatly  and  lineerely  at  heart. 


THE  LATENT  PHOTOGBAPHIC  IIUOK. 
By  C.  H.  BonuMUR,  FJ.C.  P.C.8. 
Frw  qneatfani  are  of  greater  interaat  to  the  teientifie  photographer 
than  the  natoia  and  ptopartiae  of  tba  lataat  image,  ■.«.,  the  reenlt  of 
impaet  of  Hgfal  on  a  photogtaphie  plate^  teTieihle  to  the  tjt,  bat  qoiekly 
reMaUag  iti  pteaeBci  when  the  piato  ia  tnated  with  a  tedaeiag  agent  in 
the  tela  of  •  developer.  It  haa  beea  the  aokieet  of  a  oooaidemhU  aomber 
of  exparimeate  aad  a  very  large  aaimat  of  epeeolatioa,  and  a  paper 
whieh  aim*  at  giriag  a  eoiaplela  Mtmaaiy  of  what  ia  known  aboat  the 
matter,  aa  dietingaiahed  tram  what  ia  meraly  gneaeed  or  formieed,  aiay 
not  be  withoot  eoaae  nJoe.  It  ii  oAeo  wy  oaefnl  to  naliaa  cuetly 
what  poiat  wa  have  nacbed,  aad  wiiat  pnUema  etill  remaia  to  be 
attacked. 

WeaiwaooeemadwiththaaallaaofB^  on  the  hakiid  ooopooada  of 
aOfv  wabaddad  ia  piaiiaa  or  eoUotfoa  aad  aomoadad  by  the  aqoeooa 
tapoor  aad  other  gaaea  of  the  atmoaphaia.  aad  are  only  iadiraelly  inte- 
realadiathaeSaatellii^ODtheaetaltawbia  pore  or  bmn^  ia  eeataat 
with  water.  The  ehaagaa  whieh  take  plaea  aadar  tha  laltar  aowditione 
hate,  however,  aa  important  bMring  oa  tha  probable  aalan  of  the  latent 
iMga.  Briefly,  it  may  be  Mid  that  tba  pohiiehadasperiMntalevideaee 
riiowa  that  pattectly  para  Afar  haleida  ia  a  vaeanm  are  aot  deeoaBpeaed 
by  light  at  an.  bat  ia  pnaMea  of  aoiatan  aUver  faMaida  or  ahlotide  ia 
with  teiMtioa  of  a  dark-«okand  eompooad  eontaiaiag  a  kiwer 
I  of  tiM  halogaa  thaa  the  origiaal  mIL  At  tha  Mae  time  a 
I  ia  formed  whieh  haa  tha  powv  of  libarati^  iodiaa  bcm  potaa- 
'  aiom  iodide,  aad  it  iha  aatiaa  of  U^  t^kaajptaaa  ia  praaaaea  of  liqald 
walar  the  toiaiioa  givM  a  praifpitala  of  aOvar  bMwUa  or  eUoride  on 
addlTioB  of  riher  ailiala.  Tha  aataia  of  the  ■ahataaea  whieh  aeto  oo 
pntaeafaw  iodide  haa  anar  been  aatiafaetorily  iareedipated.  The  dark 
aciid  prodoet  ia  in  aU  probabill^  Bot~m«taIlie  aiJvar.  beaanee  the  action 
of  lighl  readily  takaa  ^bea  even  in  praaaaea  of  nitrio  aeid  lo  itroog  that 
it  nadQy  dianlvae  the  metal.  For  a  kag  tiaM  it  haa  been  rappoeed  that 
the  dark  anbahiwea  ia  eilver  aob-bromide  or  sab-ehloride,  bot  thia  point 
wiU  be  iHaaamid  later  oo. 

When  light  acta  oa  tha  aOver  halolda  ia  a  collodion  film,  the  halogen 
whieh  they  looe  may  faiteraet  partly  with  the  moietare  whieh  is  always 
praeeat,  partly  with  the  pyroiytias.  It  ia,  however,  well  known  that 
pyroxyline  show*  eomparativaly  Uttle  tsadeacy  to  yield  chlorine  or  bro- 
miae  derivativaa,  aad  haoee  U  ie  ptobabia  that  the  part  which  it  pl«7*  in 
tha  alteratioa  of  the  aOvw  lalte  ia  of  seeoadary  importanoe. 

Oelatfaia.  however,  bahams  qnite  diOmaUy.  It  readily  takee  np  chlo. 
rine  aad  brooihie,  aad  if  hnoina  walM  ia  added  to  a  lolntion  of  geUUne 
ayallawiahcardypraeipilalaof abtDaso-gaiatineisforTnad.  Knopfoond* 
that  gelatins  wiU  take  op  aa  maeh  aa  thirty  pet  cent,  of  bromiae,  forming 
a  yaOowiab  iaaohibia  eompooad.  There  can  be  litUe  doobt,  therefore, 
light  aete  oa  the  silver  haloide  in  prseenoe  of  gahufaie,  the 
ir  ehlorioa  which  they  loae  eombinea  with  tha  gelatine.  We 
ham,  farfaed,  ditaatovldanee  in  the  tiMl  that  where  tha  Ught  haa  acted 
Iha  gilatlai  bseemea  leea  edoble.  Tha  raadiaeee  with  whieh  the  geUtine 
)  np  th«halagoa  aipUas  ita  great  eOeienoy  as  a  stnaitfaer,  and  the 
I U^  eaaiitiveaeae  of  gelatfaM  plalee. 

Thne  views  aa  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  formatioB  of  tha  btant  fanage 
— »  to  ■•  to  deeerve  attention,  llaay  bypothceee,  aad  goaeeee  nn- 
worthy  awa  of  the  aame  of  hypotheaia,  have  been  pot  (orword,  hot  have 
a«Tod  aa|y  to  prove  that  their  promalgatora  were  inoompeteat  to  deal 
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with  the  qoestion  by  reason  of  their  want  ol  acqaaintance  with  the  esta- 
blished facte  of  chemistry  and  physics.  The  problem  is,  in  fact,  of  a  high 
degree  of  difficulty  and  complexity,  and  ite  solution  will  require  experi- 
mental work  of  tha  same  order  of  accuracy  as  the  work  involved  in  the 
determination  of  the  atomic  weighte  of  the  elemente.  It  seems  almost 
neoeseary  to  point  out  that  work  ol  this  kind  involves  a  oertoin  amount 
of  preUminary  training. 

The  physical  theory  of  the|Utent  image  assnmee  that  the  energy  of 
the  light  rays  is  transferred  to  the  molecules  ol  the  silver  haloid,  which 
are  thereby  thrown  into  a  state  o(  unstable  equilibrium  such  that  the 
compound  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  reagents  which,  under 
normal  conditions,  would  have  no  action  on  it.  The  chief  evidence  in 
anpport  of  this  view  was  the  obaervation  that  the  latent  image  sponta- 
aeonsly  disappeared.  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of  evi- 
deace  to  aBow  that  the  latent  image  does  not  fade  spontaneously,  but  in 
an  easee  where  iu  dis^ipearance  U  obeerved  it  U  destroyed  by  Uie  action 
of  atmoepheric  impnritiea.  or  by  seooodary  reactions  with  substances 
retained  in  the  film.  Carey  Lea,  who  waa  at  one  time  one  of  the  firmest 
supporters  of  the  physical  theory,  showed*  that  sUver  iodide  will  absorb 
free  iodine,  and  hence  the  gradual  disappearanoe  of  the  Utent  image  on 
Dagnarrsotype  platea  or  aqy  other  flhns  obtained  by  treating  silver  with 
an  iodising  agent  m«y  be  traced  to  the  bet  that  the  silver  iodide  has 
absorbed  an  exeaH  of  iodine  during  ita  praparaUon,  and  this  iodine  gra- 
dually acts  opoa  tha  prodoot  of  the  action  of  light  and  reconveru  it  into 
aormal  sdver  icdidct 

Analogy  woold  lead  ns  lo  expect  that  if  the  diver  haloid  were  thrown 
into  aa  nnstahle  eonditian  by  the  action  of  Ught  waves,  it  would  gradually 
aad  somewhat  r^)idly  retom  lo  ite  normal  condition  when  the  disturbing 
aaoae  caaaed  to  acL  I  have  myeelf  kept  gelatino- bromide  plates  for  fonrteen 
w*!"!!**  after  axpoaare  withoot  obeenring  any  reduction  in  the  character 
of  the  imago  on  developaaaL  Other  workers  Mve  kept  expoeed  pUtes- 
for  two;  and  evea  thiee|  years.  It  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  a  mere  ecmditUm  of  oaataUe  equilibrium  would  persist  for  so  long  a 
time,  aad  theee  facte,  eombined  with  the  fact  that  the  latent  hnage  is 
deatroyed  by  reageato  of  a  particular  kind,  but  not  by  others,  seem  to  me 
to  be  coneloaive  against  the  physical  theory. 

A  eeeood  hypotheaia,  alao  physical  in  ite  character,  was  propounded  by 
Mr.  H.  8.  Btanesj  aad  wia  baaed  mainly  on  the  facte  that  an  unexposed 
gaUMao-btomida  plate  ia  act  affsetad  by  solutions  which  will  reduce 
ordiaaiy  predpitaled  saver  bromide,  and  that  U  a  quantity  of  emulsion 
which  haa  beea  expoeed  to  light  is  melted  op  with  a  fresh  quantity  of 
wolcicw  or  gelatine,  or  is  simply  remelted  without  any  addition,  the 
raaoUiag  emulsion  shows  only  a  traoe  of  fog  on  development.  It  was 
sagpatad  that  each  partida  of  silver  bromida  ia  endoeed  in  a  protective 
aavelcpe  of  galatiae,  aad  that  tlie  impact  of  light  waves  ruptures  this 
envelope  aad  evpoasi  the  contained  silver  bromide  to  the  action  of  the 
developer.  The  dectroctian  of  the  latent  image  by  potassium  biohromato 
was  soppoeed  to  be  doe  to  the  hardening  effect  of  the  bichromate  on  the 
gdaline.  It  is  not  easy  to  see,  however,  bow  bichromate  could  heal  up, 
so  to  speak,  the  raptnred  eavelopes ;  nor  why  the  image  should  bo  de- 
ttOjadLby  btomine.  whieh  taada  to  destroy  or  alter  the  gelatine ;  nor 
w^ilnar  bromide  in  gelatiae  sboold  be  more  sensitive  than  silver 
bromide  ia  collodion,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  more  porous  medium  of 
the  two. 

AU  the  evidence  indieatea  that  the  formation  of  the  latent  imago  is  a. 
photo^chamieal  operation,  the  composition  of  the  material  forming  the 
iouga  being  different  from  that  of  silver  bromide.  The  difference  between. 
tha  formation  of  a  visible  image  and  a  latent  image  is.  in  fact,  as  one 
Preeidenl,  Captain  Abney,  has  always  insisted,  a  difference  in  degree  and 
not  in  kind. 

It  is  well  known  that  bromine,  dilorinc,  and  any  substance  which  will 
readily  give  np  bromine  or  chlorine,  will  destroy  the  latent  image,  th» 
rssnlt  being  independent  of  the  mode  of  manufacture  of  the  emulsion. 
(Etsmplea  shown.) 

Potassinm  diehromato  in  neutral  or  acid  solution  has  the  same  effect. 
I  observed  that  a  mixture  of  the  dicliromate  and  potassium  bromide 
produced  this  rssnlt  more  rapidly  than  the  dichromate  alone,  and  there- 
fore it  seemed  not  improbable  that  the  effect  is  not  simply  an  oxidising 
action  of  the  dichromate,  bat  is  due  to  a  simultaneous  action  of  the 

•  Amtrtem  Jomai  t/M-M,  nstti.  i  PkotofnipMs  Stm,  nxt.,  p.  396. 

t  Canr  t«k  UiMsU  (lo*.  ctt.)  MppiMM  Mat,  lbs  iodiiM  which  Uu  lUnr  iodlds  Iomi 
wbsa  sip  mill  to  U«rht  !•  staerhsd  hj  th«  wilsonit  oiultcrad  lilTer  Iodide,  ud  in  oonrM 
of  ttsM  reaoBTorti  Iho  photo-iodids  into  Um  noraul  iodldo.  It  la  doubtf nl  whether 
•ilvor  Iodldo  ow  aot  ot  II*  own  nuitloor,  and  it  mmi  to  mo  that  tbo  othor  axplaiuu 
tioa  bora  (ton  U  tb*  Bora  prohaUa. 

t  Berwiak,  Tas  Bsinsa  Jouasii.  or  PsoroosArav,  1883,  pp.  ttl  and  MS. 

S  Wriitht,  Pk«(.  HmtnauKtm,  14U,  p.  1*. 

J  Tss  Bsints  JuESSAL  or  PaavoaaAniT,  1889.  pp.  818, 888^  ksi 
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dicbromate  and  the  small  quantities  of  soluble  bromide  which  are  almost 
invariably  present  in  gelatine  plates.*  This  point  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  investigated  before. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  wash  out  the  last  traces  of  the  bromide, 
and  hence  the  only  course  open  is  to  convert  all  the  soluble  bromide  into 
silver  bromide,  and  this  was  done  by  immersing  the  plates  for  an  hour  in 
a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  slightly  acidified  with  nitric 
acid.  They  were  then  washed,  first  with  distilled  water  containing  a  little 
nitric  acid,  perfectly  free  from  chlorides,  <fec.,  and  finally  with  water  alone. 
I  think  it  may  be  taken  that  they  contained  no  soluble  haloid  salt. 

Potassium  dichromate  solution  (five  per  cent.)  was  purified  from  haloids 
by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  silver  nitrate  solution,  and  filtering  through 
glass  wool  previously  well  washed. 

The  plates  were  exposed  to  light,  and  one  halt  was  immersed  for  five 
minutes  in  the  dichromate  solution,  very  thoroughly  washed,  and 
developed  with  ferrous  oxalate  containing  no  bromide.  Although  there 
could  not  have  been  any  simultaneous  action  of  the  dichromate  and  a 
soluble  haloid,  the  latent  image  was  destroyed  (example  shown)  ;  and 
therefore  we  may  take  it,  I  think,  as  established  that  the  destruction  of 
the  latent  image  is  due  solely  to  the  action  of  the  dichromate,  which 
probably  exerts  an  oxidising  action,  but  may  also  be  effective  because  it 
converts  the  material  of  the  latent  image  into  silver  chromate. 

Nitric  acid  is  also  commonly  said  to  destroy  the  image,  but  I  found  that 
the  strongest  acid  that  the  gelatine  would  stand  after  previous  treatment 
with  chrome  alum  certainly  did  not  destroy  it.  (Examples  shown.)  A 
washed  collodion  emulsion  made  with  excess  of  silver  nitrate,  and  washed 
with  distilled  water  in  order  to  avoid  introduction  of  soluble  haloids,  was 
exposed  to  light,  and  then  treated  for  twenty  minutes  with  nitric  acid 
containing  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  real  acid.  After  washing  and  develop- 
ment it  was  evident  that  the  latent  image  had  not  been  destroyed. 
(Example  shown.)  Other  similar  experiments  gave  similar  results,  but  in 
all  cases  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  gelatine  or  pyroxyline  made  it  im- 
possible to  obtain  density.  I  am  making  further  experiments,  but  the 
result  so  far  obtained  seems  to  indicate  that  the  nitric  acid  does  not  destroy 
the  latent  image,  although  it  may  prevent  its  development.  In  this 
connexion  we  may  recall  the  fact  that  even  the  strongest  nitric  acid  does 
not  prevent  the  darkening  of  silver  chloride  or  bromide  when  exposed  to 
Ught. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  not  been  clearly  recognised  that  the  formation 
of  a  developed  photographic  image  takes  place  in  three  distinct  stages, 
which  may,  and  probably  do,  differ  considerably  in  the  nature  of  the 
changes  which  occur.  First  we  have  the  latent  photo-iviage,  ioimedi  solely 
by  the  action  of  light,  and  therefore  of  photo-chemical  origin ;  secondly, 
we  have  what  I  propose  to  call  the  primary  or  fundamental  image,  formed 
from  the  latent  image  by  the  action  of  the  developer,  and  therefore  partly 
of  photo-chemical  and  partly  of  chemical  origin  ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
developed  ivmge,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  developer  from  the  primary 
image,  and  the  unaltered  silver  bromide  in  the  film.  This  last  process  is 
probably  mainly  electro-chemical. 

Potassium  iodide  is  also  said  to  destroy  the  latent  image,  but  I  find 
that  after  immersion  in  a  five  or  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  the  iodide  for  a 
time  sufficient  to  convert  all  the  silver  salts  in  the  film  into  silver  iodide, 
there  is  still  left  an  image  which  can  be  seen  during  development,  and 
can  still  be  seen  after  fixing,  although  it  is  then  very  faint.  (Examples 
shown.)  The  same  result  is  obtained  with  pure  bromide  or  brom-iodide 
emulsion.  It  might  be  argued  that  the  action  of  the  iodide  had  not  been 
continued  sufiiciently  long.  Twenty  minutes'  immersion  in  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  iodide  was  the  maximum  given,  but  the  conversion 
of  the  silver  bromide  into  silver  iodide  was  certainly  complete,  and  it  may 
be  assumed  that  any  action  on  the  latent  image  had  reached  its  limit.  It 
seems,  then,  that  potassium  iodide  does  not  destroy  the  latent  image,  nor 
prevent  its  conversion  into  a  primary  image  by  the  developer,  but  does 
prevent  the  formation  of  a  developed  image,  doubtless  because  the  sUver 
salts  in  the  film  are  converted  into  silver  iodide. 

Hydrobromic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  also  said  to  destroy  the 
latent  image.  The  action  of  the  first  acid  I  am  investigating.  Hydro- 
chloric acid  containing  twelve  per  cent,  of  real  acid  does  not  destroy  the 
image  on  a  gelatino-chloride  plate  after  twenty  minutes'  immersion. 
(Example  shown.) 

Very  contradictory  statements  have  been  made  respecting  the  action  of 
alkaline  bromides.  Many  writers  have  stated  that  they  destroy  the 
latent  image,  whilst  others  assert  that  they  merely  retard  development. 
I  immersed  exposed  plates  of  various  kinds  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bromide  for  periods  varying  from  five  to  twenty  minutes.  They 
were  the»  thoroughly  washed  and  developed.  Potassium  bromide  does 
not  destroy  the  latent  image.  Of  course,  if  the  soluble  bromide  were  not 
*  See,  for  example,  Zettnow.    Phot.  Corroponden:,  1889,  page  56  <t  »e<i. 


thoroughly  washed  out  of  the  film,  development  might  be  retarded  to 
such  an  extent  that  no  image  would  appear  until  after  a  long  time,  and 
possibly  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  erroneous  statements  referred  to. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  latent  image  is  destroyed  by  halogenising 
agents,  and  also  by  potassium  dichromate,  even  in  complete  absence  of 
soluble  haloid  salts,  or  of  free  acids.  It  is  not  destroyed  by  alkaline 
bromides,  and  apparently  not  by  nitric  acid,  hydrobromic  acid,  or  hydro- 
chloric^acid,  but  the  effect  of  these  substances,  as  well  as  of  potassium 
iodide,  which  seems  to  prevent  the  production  of  a  developed  image  with- 
out actually  destroying  the  latent  image,  requires  further  investigation.* 
Ozone  and  hydrogen  peroxide  are  also  stated  to  destroy  the  latent  image ; 
but  the  published  experiments  are  very  meagre  in  details,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  any  special  precautions  were  taken  to  avoid  secondary 
actions,  or  to'eUminate  the  possible  inflaence  of  minute  traces  of  im- 
purities. It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  according  to  Hodgkinson,  silver 
chloride  darkens  readily  when  exposed  to  Ught  in  presence  of  hydrogen 
peroxide.t  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  action  of  these  reagents 
also  requires  farther  investigation  ;  but  until  the  chemistry  of  hydrogen 
peroxide  and  ozone  is  better  understood,  no  very  conclusive  results  are 
likely  to  be  obtained  from  their  effects  on  photographic  plates. 

In  all  previous  experiments  in  this  connexion  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  sufficient  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  possible  influence  of 
minute  quantities  of  impurities.  Probably  in  some  cases  all  the  reagents 
or  materials  were  pure  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term,  but  latter(y 
chemists  have  been  learning  that  substances  which  they  commonly  regard 
as  pure  still  contain  snfficient  foreign  matter  to  exert  a  most  powerful 
influence  on  their  behaviour,  and  in  the  particular  investigations  under 
discussion  the  very  highest  attainable  degree  of  purity  must  be  aimed  at. 
The  quantity  of  matter  composing  the  latent  image  is  very  minute,  hence 
the  relative  effect  of  minute  quantities  of  foreign  substances  may  be  very 
considerable. 

(To  he  continued.) 


BINOCULAR  VISION  AND  THE  STEREOSCOPE.^ 

Thb  stereoscope,  it  has  been  stated,  is  an  instrument  which  is 
invBnded  to  present  two  pictures  to  the  eyes  for  the  inspection  of  the 
bi'ain.  The  simplest  form  of  stereoscope  would  be  a  plain  box  having 
a  central  division,  with  a  suitable  pair  of  pictures  at  one  end,  and  two 
holes,  about  two  and  a  half  inches  centres,  at  the  other  erd,  for  if 
through  these  holes  the  optic  axes  were  directed,  perfect  stereoscopic 
effect  would  be  revealed.  (It  will  be  noticed  that  lenses,  &c.,  are 
dispensed  with.)  Now  let^us  consider  the  size  of  the  pictures  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  box. 

When  we  look  at  a  tree  in  nature,  a  mile  away,  we  view  it  with  so 
little  convergence  of  the  optic  axes  as  to  be  termed  practically  parallel 
vision,  and  as  it  is  "by  greater  or  less  convergence  that  we  judge 
Histance,"  we  must  view  the  photograph  of  that  tree  with  no  greater 
convergerce  than  was  necessary  in  nature  (if  we  are  to  appreciate  its 
true  distance  and  size),  and  which  in  the  pr&sent  case  is  said  to  be 
"  practically  parallel ; "  so  that,  as  our  eyes  are  only  ..wo  and  a  half 
inches  centres,  this  dimension  at  once  fixed  the  centres  of  the  images 
of  the  tree  in  the  two  photographs  at  not  more  than  two  and  a  half 
inches ;  thus  each  picture  camiot  be  more  than  two  and  a  half  inches 
wide. 

Now  we  will  consider  the  length  of  the  box  that  would  be  necessary. 

"With  ordinary  vision  we  are  unable  to  see  pictures,  or  anything  else, 
distinctly  at  a  distance  from  the  eye  less  than  eight  inelies.  Thus 
the  box  must  he  at  the  least  eight  inches  long,  and  as  has  already 
been  shown,  to  appreciate  natural  size,  all  photographs  should  be 
observed  at  the  same  angle  at  which  they  were  taken  (a  distance 
equal  to  the  focus  of  lens  employed).  This,  then,  establishes  the  fact 
that  a  lens  of  at  least  eight  inches  focus  would  be  necessary  to  pioduce 
the  negative  from  which  these  pictures,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  width, 
were  made,  and  such  a  lens  would  not  embrace  sufficient  angle  to  be 
at  all  times  consistent.  Wider  angle  lenses  are  more  generally  used, 
and  S8  the  pictures  must  be  viewed  at  coiTespondingly  wider  angles. 
Thus,  if  a  five-inch  lens  he  used  with  which  to  take  the  nesative,  the 
pictures  must  be  seen  at  five  inches  from  the  eyes,  and  to  do  this  the 
introduction  of  lenses  is  absolutely  necessary.  But,  to  apprec'ate  the 
natural  distance  and  solidity,  the  natural  convergence  only  must  be 
maintained,  and  to  do  this  only  the  centres  of  the  lenses  must  be  used. 

This,  then,  is  the  right  principle,  and  the  stereoscopes  of  commerce 

are  constructed  on  a  wrong  principle'.     Sir  David  Brewster  (the 

inventor)  was  himself  responsible  for  this,  and  other  wriic-s  who  have 

followed  Brewster's  false  theories  are  little  less  exempt  from  blame. 

*  I  may  add  that  I  am  engixijefl  with  experiments  in  this  direction. 

t  Photographic  Newe,  n^i.,  370.  i  Oondudod  from  pn^e  219. 
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The  stereoacope  of  Brewster  m  prorided  with  two  lenticular  prisma, 
moonted  with  their  thin  edgw  iMMMt  together  (noinetiiiw  whole  leoMS 
an  tmflcytd,  bvt  m  the  centra*  of  theee  oftan  meMora  two  aeren- 
wghthiiMM  u  mneh  m  three  iacbaa,  only  the  innar  edvea  can  be  naad, 
therefore  the  principle  ia  the  aune).  The  imagea  are  rwraeted  b^  each 
ptiain  in  an  outward  direction — towards  the  thicker  portion  of  the 
prion  (or  the  oantie  of  the  lana  tmm  which  the  priam  kaa  been  cut) — 
and  the  oft^  **"*  follow  the  line  of  refraction,  and  tku»  eonterge  fiy 
forte  nnitiaff  at  a  point  whwa  the  axea  croea,  the  imagea  are  laid  to 
orerhtp,  ana  ao  coaiBacw. 

But  thia  "  foieed  eooTergenee  *  ia  nanataral,  for  the  "  tree  aituated 
a  mile  awaj,"  which  would  in  nataie  be  viewed  bj  "practically 
parallel  Tiitinn,'  would  now  be  aMB  bj  a  conTergenoe  doe  to  aome- 
thiag  held  in  the  hand.  The  true  diatance,  then,  ia  not  appreciated, 
and  the  impraarinii  left  for  the  inapeetioa  of  the  brain  ia  that  of  a 
little  model  inatead  of  a  natural  tree.  W.  I.  Cbadwick. 


THE  NEWCASTLE  SOCIETTS  PICTCRF.S  AT  THE  CBTSTAL 
PALACE  EXHIBITION. 

Wc  haic  raeai**d  a  letter  (loo  tag  te  pnhliclfan  te  foil)  tnm  the  Ian 
Keweaatk  aihibitaa  vboa*  JiiaatiiliaHnn  baa  alraadj  ban  aUndad  to  in 
coniMtion  with  the  "eop"  that  waa  awarded  to  Birmingham.  Thqr 
aay:— 

"Waannaeh  this  inbjeet  tally  aiMM  bow  naplaaaant  is  the  iaak  of 
damfisaWng  ogr  own  voaka ;  ud  iMa  alooe  iraold  hare  indoead  as, 
nndar  tmf  tHhm  airenmstswnaa.  to  laats  matl<w  aa  they  stand  in  the 
CMal  Palaea  CInb  Cap  Oonpadtios.  Bat  the  glaring  injoatioa  ol  thia 
aiUawdiiMnr  awaid,  and  the  daty  it  iaTolTas  of  wiming  the  photo- 
wm^^  werU  against  permitting  ita  npstitioo,  most  be  oar  axeoie  tor 
taking  aalieii  in  the  matter. 

"We  have  ao Boeh  ptaof  of  the •■» having  baaa  miadaalt  with  in  this 
I  aa  lo  aaaoont  to  •  yaiWfa  tmtwtmu  dt  rieMttte  when  it  is 
'  la  radne*  it  to  a  aoMiBlly  MMVeaaaed  apaoa  lor 


to  aMnaining  on  *alarfi«  te  tUa 
ChaOaaat  tep  Coaopetitiaa.  ••  aaiaftllW  panaad  tb«  entire  ndaa  i 
tainiag  to  it,  as  fonrardad  lo  aa  far  that  poipoas,  and  foond  it  to  be 
tbonaghly  open,  with  absolutely  no  rsstriction  as  to  amateaia  or  pro- 
taalaiial*  oaly  ensnpettng.  ao  limltatioo  as  lo  siie  or  elaas  of  photograph. 
and  ao  uiaMliuii  avaa  thai  piataea  whiah  had  been  pravioosly  eihibiled 
ia  iadividanlalaaasa  at  Iba  Crystal  Maos  were  aotaUgiUe.  CarataUy 
ablfiag  by  thaaa  ralaa,  «a  aalaaisd  aad  aaot  aataa^-tv*  pialaraa,  aaofe 
thaa  fatfar-Isaof  whtah  had  ilraajr  "■i<*ii' awaida:  taMty^oar  laatan 
aUdaa  aad  ais  alaraoaeopie  aiUaa,  atoal  of  wbieh  bad  alao  nafioaaiy  baan 
Wa  taeaifad  the  fcOnwiag  aefcaowUdgaiaat  aad  imalaaii  of 
'ebraaiyiS:- 


bn*  hat  ystf.    A*  «•  "caaaot  adaUt  pIstarM  i 
«oaU  Uks  to  sabstitata  otbtn.' 

•This 


thaa  «aas^  P*baps  tbcy 


,  iaeitiT  aaeepting  all  oar  csUbils  with  the 
Moa  ef  the  tear  pietora*  ataaaoaad.    Thaaa  latter  wars  sent 


iovad  that  tkm  wot  mo  mlt  tMmrHnf  tktm,  and  beoaose  it  was  ar 
naaeaahle  to  aeeepl  nietore*  for  Iha  "'■'"■'-gT  Cap  elass  wbieh  had  been 
ihomt  In  indiTidoaf  elasaas  lart  year  aa  to  aoavpt  piataree  shown  ia 
iafividaal  alaaaaa  this  ytar.  Howavar.  on  iiiiiyl  of  tUa  letter,  Mr. 
Oibaoa  aad  Mr.  Sawyer  aaeh  wrou  lotheBsseotivaaaBBiately,  ragneating 
that  the  tear  pietorae  alladad  to  shoaid  be  pkesd  aaids  nntU  the  Mid  of 
the  Exhibitioo.  and  Mr.  Sawyer  Im  wauled  two  othaes  in  place  of  tboae 
of  hia  obiaaled  la  BabaaqoaaUy  wa  rseaiTed  another  latter  from  tiie 
aame  aoorea.  of  whiefa  Iha  loOowiag   is   a   aniBeiant  estraet,  dalad 


tbic 


exMtiit  has  arrireil  asbly,  sd<1  all  pictures  sis  hoag. 
■1  nrj  pliaml  with  the  ikow.' 


I 


"  If  an  oar  pietoraa  ««f»  bong,  ia  iaea  of  two  separate  reouesta  from  ns 
for  loor  of  them  to  b*  witbdrswa,  it  aaggasU  that  cither  Ibay  were  after 
aO  aeeaplad  aa  admiaaibla  hj  the  Eiaaatire.  or  alaa  that  Ibay  wars  still 
haag  aa  a  weak  plaa  lor  aftarwaida  djagaalifying  oa.    Which  waa  it?" 

Hare  toUow  aztiada  from  letlata  laaalieil  from  the  " Baecativc.''  with 
aenwaania  on  them,  flaawlngly  Ihan  baa  >>eeD  a  misandarrtanding,  if 
not  a  moddle  aamewbata.  The  wrileis  m;  :— 
"  Pmn  SM*  of  thtjmdfi  ws  leara  tbat  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Sawyer's 
(nat  Iha  lonr  of  them  ia  qnsstiun.  but  all,  or  nearly  all)  were  left 
haaaa.  aa  Iha  jadaai  Ad  net  decide  on  all  our  cxbibita,  it  is 
lata  dariaioa,  ana  aaad  not  be  final  Now  what  can  yoar 
I  infer  from  this  array  of  faelaf  The  letter  of  the  judge  (a  man  of 
known  inlegrity  aixi  eminsnoe)  waa  not  sent  ns  for  publieat-'on,  ao  we 
sabaia  troa  aay  poaable  breach  of  eoafldenoe  by  further  locating  it.  .  .  . 
Wa  bops  year  readers  will  not  thmk  that  we  are  stUl  sibling  tor  *  the  cup 
Ikai  cfasen '  (7).  Ws  did  at  first  intaad  to  obtain  it  by  legal  means,  but 
aow  fiat  it  lo  be  made  of  a  too  *  baas  OMlal '  to  toosh  oa  any 


tion ;  and  if  our  Birmingham  confrfrtt — against  whom  we  have  no  single 
word  to  ^aay— feel  that  they  can  hold  with  honour  what  they  must  now 
know  ia  not  fairly  their  own,  then  they  are  very  welcome  to  keep  it." 

Their  oommanieation,  the  writers  trust, "  may  come,  at  all  events,  with 
aome  nagatiTc  apprDpriatenaaa  to  the  present  discussion  on  rules  and 
ragnlatioaa  at  exhibitions." 


^^orrign  ilotcs  anli  ^ctas. 


Ax  amateur  photographic  exhibition  is  announced  aa  about  to  be  held  in 
Bada  Peath  from  the  I6th  inst  to  the  end  of  May.  The  exhibits  are 
to  be  located  in  the  rooms  of  the  Hungarian  Laiidmverein. 


Am  exhibition  of  amaiaor  work  is  also  arranged  to  be  held  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Frankfort  Palmengarten  on  July  1st  next  Prizes  are  to  be  awarded 
for  work  of  special  eaeeUanoe,  and  to  cover  ezpensea  a  charge  of  10  marks 
per  square  metre  of  apaee  occupied  will  be  made  to  exhibitors. 


Ta«  AmaUnr  Photommh*  givaa  an  account  of  a  rather  entertaining 
experiment  by  wfaion  pootogiapbers  might  be  sapplied  with  an  easy 
means  of  eocreaponding  with  each  other  in  cypher.  An  inscription  was 
made  npon  a  card  with  a  solution  of  solphate  of  quinine.  This  was, 
when  d^,  oblitanlad  with  pencil  marica.  The  card  waa  then  focnssed 
upon  the  groand-gtaMi  alate  of  a  eamera  in  about  iu  natural  size  and 
then  plM>togn4ihed,  wilnoat  altering  focus,  upon  an  ordinary  gelatine 
Diala,  whiab  waa  developed  with  one  of  tlie  ordinary  developers,  and 
uad  with  hypoaalphito  of  aoda.  The  negative,  which  waa  of  good 
quality,  diapi^yad  the  original  inacriptioB  in  transparent  characters  on  a 
black  grooad. 

' f 

M.  Hcazar  has  eommnaioated  to  the  SocUli  FrancaUe  the  following 
fonnala  tor  devolopaBent  erith  eikoncgaa : — 

Sain  water    300  c.c. 

Balphite  of  aoda SOgrammea. 

Eikoncgen     10 

After  diaaolriag  hot.  add— 

Carbonate  of  aoda    SOgrammea. 

For  a  very  rapid  inataillinwiiia  axpoanre  this  solution  is  to  be  used  pore. 
For  an  instantaoaooa  eapoaare  of  madiam  daration,  oO  per  cent,  of  water 
t*  to  be  added.  For  ordinary  portrait  work  employ  eciual  parts  of  the 
solution  and  water. 

M.  OB  TocaxaaioaaB  laeommenda  the  following  aolution  for  mounting 
pnofs  aa  partievlariy  good  tor  preventing  erompluig  :— 

Alcohol  a.^Ogrammea. 

Oum  lac    _ 60         „ 

Castor  oil  10         „ 


TnttTlflieh*  Rundiehau  has  recently  been  palming  off  upon  its  gnilaleaa 
30db  an  account  of  allagsd  recent  improvements  in  photography  in 
natural  eolonre  which  oo^t  to  be  praeeived  in  perpetuity  as  a  classical 
inslanee  of  what  non-lattnieal  writers  can  do  m  Uie  way  of  misrepre- 
asatiag  photagrapUo  pwaessia.  Aooording  to  the  TiipUche  linndtcluiu, 
whiehliaa  managad  to  drag  in  the  namea  of  Eder  and  Von  Gothard  into 
ita  artiela.  objacta  can  nuw  be  photographed  direct  in  their  natural 
colours.  How  thia  takea  place  is  a  little  obeenre,  as  something  ia^said 
abont  printing  nndar  an  artistically  coloured  acreen,  and  it  tranroiiea 
that  the  original  expoanre  haa  to  be  continued  for  several  weeks !  If  any 
of  oar  eoUaagaaa  ara  trooblad  by  curious  customers  desiring  to  be  photo- 
graphed in  their  "  natsral  eokrars,"  we  advise  tbem  to  dwell  upon  thia 
aspect  of  the  aobjaet.  If  any  are  found  willing  to  poae  for  several  weeks, 
tliey  would  iliiaai  la  aneeaea. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Ptuttoqraphitrlur  Verein,  several  matters 
of  eonsiderable  interest  came  on  for  duoussion.  Amongst  these,  the 
sabieet  ef  halation  and  total  reflection  was  treated  by  Dr.  Stolze  in  an 
-^■"'— M*  paper,  whieh  he  illustrated  by  experiments,  proving  very  con- 
doaivriy  the  inflaenee  axaieiaed  by  the  thickness  of  the  plate  upon  the 
phanowtanoo  in  gneation. 

It  woald  appear  that  Dr.  Stolze's  now  "  retoacliing  paper  "  gives  remark- 
ably pleasing  effects,  especially  the  coarser  paper.  Dr.  Stolze  treats  hia 
paper  in  a  somewhat  complicated  manner,  as  follows :— He  developes  with 
a  mixture  of  1  part  saturated  iron  solution  and  6  parts  saturated  oxalate 
inlution,  to  which  the  same  volume  of  water  is  added,  and  6  drops  of 
bromide  of  potaxh  aolution,  1 :  10  to  about  100  c.c.  of  the  oxaUte  aolu- 
tion.   After  thia  the  paper  is  immersed  in  the  acid  bath,  waahed,  and 
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flied,  and  finally  given  a  bath  of  200  parts  water,  1  part  chrome  alum, 
and  1  part  quillaja  sapouaria,  in  which  it  is  left  to  stand  lor  half  an  hoar 
and  then  filtered. 

A  PHOTOGRAPHIC  handbook,  or  rather  treatise — we  believe  the  first  of  its 
kind — is  now  appearing  in  Sweden.  The  author  is  Mr.  A.  Dahlstrom. 
The  first  part  of  the  work,  which  has  already  appeared,  deals  with  the 
history  rather  elaborately,  and  with  the  collodion  processes.  As  Sweden 
has  hitherto  been  comparatively  destitute  of  photographic  literature,  this 
book  will  probably  supply  a  want,  and  we  wish  it  every  success. 


THE  LANTEENSCOPE. 
SiscE  noticing  the  lanternscope  of  Mr.  William  Tylar  in  our  last  Almanac, 
the  instrument  has  been  much  improved.    It  has  now  a  jointed  attach- 


ment to  its  stand,  as  shown  iu  the  li^'ure,  aud  is  altogether  better  finished. 
It  is  backed  up  with  two  plates  of  ground  glass,  and  being  directed  against 
the  light,  a  lantern  slide  placed  opposite  to  the  eyepiece  is  seen  evenly 
illuminated. 


©ur  iStiitorial  EsLtU. 


Bhuce's  Rktouching  Medicji. 
A  GOOD  retouching  medium,  easily  applied,  is  a  boon  to  photo- 
graphers, A  sample  of  such,  which  we  have  received  from  Mr. 
T.  S.  Bruce,  6,  Villas-on-IIeath  Vale,  Ilampstead,  N.W.,  seems 
really  excellent.  Following  the  directions  given,  we  moistened  a 
rag  on  the  tip  of  the  finger  with  it  and  rubbed  it  lightly  over  the 
surface  of  the  negative ;  this  caused  the  pencil  to  "  bite "  in  an 
effective  manner,  and  the  retouching  was  not  disturbed  by  sub- 
sequent varnishing.  It  proves  equally  good  for  landscapes  and 
portraits. 

Agenda  du  Chimiste. 

(Paris:    LlBKAIRIE  Hachktte  £T  Cie.)' 

This  Agenda,  which  bears  as  its  authors,  or  compilers,  the  names  of 
MM.  G.  Salet,  Ch.  Girard,  and  A.  Pabst — who  are  all  of  them  com- 
petent to  speak  with  authority  —  contains  much  information  on 
chemistry  compacted  in  small  space,  being,  as  implied  by  the  title,  a 
chemical  memorandum  book.  It  contains  numerous  tables  brought 
up  to  date,  and  what  is  of  great  use — a  copious  index.  It  is  printed 
in  the  French  language. 

The  Photogeaphic  Quabtehlt. 

(London:  Hazell,  Watsos,  &  Viset,  Limited.) 
The  April  number  of  this  quarterly  embraces  contributions  from 
Captain  Abney,  Messrs.  G.  Davison,  P.  G.  Ilamertou,  C.  H.  Bothamley, 
and  others.    It  contains  two  illustrations— Mr.,H.  P.  Robinson's  He 


never  told  his  Love,  and  a  portrait  of  Mr.  George  Davison,  of  the 
Camera  Club,  and  which  scarcely  shows  this  gentleman  under  the 
happiest  aspect.  In  an  article  On  the  Optical  Lantern  as  an  aid  in 
Teaching  Mr.  Bothamley  gives  some  interesting  particulars  respecting- 
the  uses  made  of  this  instrument  in  the  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds. 
Captain  Abney  discourses  about  Photography  of  the  Sky  at  Night,  B.ni. 
Mr.  Davison  on  The  Limits  and  Possibilities  of  Art  Photography. 
Mr.  A.  Paterson  asks.  Is  Retouching  Immoral?  and  claims  for  it  that 
it  is  only  objectionable  when  instead  of  improving  it  spoils,  or  im- 
moral when  used — as  any  art  may  be — for  an  immoral  purpose. 


^tttinq^  of  ajoctetteiS^ 


MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES   FOR   NEXT    WEEK. 


Date  ol  MeeUsg. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  o<  Meeting. 

April  U 

North  Middlesex  Club   

Jubilee  Hall,  Homser  Rise,  N. 
5a    Pall  Mnll  Knit 

,,     15 

Great  Britain 

„     15 

Myddelton  Hall,  Islington.  K. 
180,  "West  Rej^ent-street,  Glasgow. 
The  Stndio,  Ohanoery-lane,  Bolton- 
Queen's  Hotel,  Chfton. 

,      15 

Glasgow  &West  of  Scotland  Am. 
Bolton  Club 

„      15 

„     16 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amatenr 
Bury    

„     16 

„     16 

„     16 

Victoria  Hotol 

„     16 

5,  St.  Andrew-sqnare. 

Anderton'a  Hotel,  Fleet-street.E.C. 

Masons  Hall  Tarem,  Basinghall-st. 

„     16 

.;     17 

Loudon  and  Provincial 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

Apml  3, — Mr.  W.  Bedford  iu  the  chair. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings  showed  two  photographs  of  the  Oxford  and  C.imbridge 
boat  race  printed  in  platinum.  They  were  made  on  different  commercial  plates, 
one  of  them  being  a  Paget  sixty  times.  This  one  was  well  exposed  and  showed 
a  good  natural  sky.  It  was  also  noticeable  that  two  of  the  Cambridge  men 
were  not  in  stroke  with  the  others  iu  the  boat. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  showed  a  "Facile"  hand  camera.  Tlie  sheaths  for 
holding  the  plates  were  thought  to  be  an  iniprovemeut  on  the  somewhat  similar 
ones  previously  seen. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  that  some  time  since  the  Editor  of  The  BBmsH 
Journal  of  Photoghai'hy  had  written  an  article  on  the  electricity  that  might 
be  generated  on  celluloid  films.  Mr.  Fry  had  thereupon  ^vritten  to  say  that  in 
the  whole  of  his  experience  he  had  never  found  any  effect  of  electricity  on 
celluloid  films.  He  (Mr.  HadJon),  however,  with  the  tlurd  film  that  he  had 
used  found  it  marked  with  the  beautiful  ramifications  of  electrical  discharge. 
The  film  was  exhibited,  and  showed  along  the  centre  a  set  of  lines  resembling 
those  seen  in  photographs  of  lightning  discharges.  Jlr.  Haddon  accounted  for 
the  generation  of  electricity  by  tlie  friction  against  the  back  of  tlie  film  of  the 
finger  of  the  left  hand  whilst  unrolling  the  celluloid  with  the  right  hand.  The 
liability  to  damage  of  this  kind  constituted  in  his  njind  a  very  serious  obstacle- 
to  the  general  use  of  cellnloid  for  films.  Guncotton  stood  lowest  in  the  scale, 
and  was  negatively  excited  by  all  other  substances.  He  suggested  coating  the- 
back  of  the  celluloid  with  plain  gelatme  before  coating  the  other  side  with  the 
sensitive  emulsion. 

Mr.  W.  Coles,  referring  to  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton's  recent  article,  in  Avhich  he 
had  stated  that  with  some  plates,  and  not  with  others,  he  had  found  eikonogeu- 
to  possess  an  advantage  over  pyro  a.s  a  developing  agent,  said  that  in  his  own 
experience  he  had  not  found  any  advant.ige  with  eikonogen  for  plates  inclined: 
to  under-exposure  ;  for  such  cases  he  would  use  pyro  and  ammonia. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that  bromide  had  been  found  to  ])Ossess  much' 
greater  restraining  effect  with  eikonogen  than  with  pyro  ;  perhaps  the  presence 
of  a  little  free  bromide  from  less  complete  washing  of  the  emulsion  in  some- 
plates  and  not  in  others  would  account  for  the  difference  in  the  action  of  the- 
two  developers  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bnrton. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Drage  inquh'cd  whether  any  of  the  members  had  tried  mixing 
eikonogen  and  pyro . 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  had  done  so ;  the  result  was  satisfjictory,  but  ammonia  must 
not  be  used. 

Mr.  Pask  inquired  whether  there  was  any  way  of  knowing  if  any  given 
sample  of  sulphite  of  soda  was  fit  for  photographic  use. 

Mr.  Haddon  said  thiit  there  were  .several  ways  of  testing.  The  first  was  to 
add  to  a  solution  of  the  salt  a  small  quantity  of  acid ;  if  the  first  additioiii 
caused  effervescence  it  indicated  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  soda  ;  continued 
addition  should  cause  liberation  of  sulphurous  acid.  Another  portion  should 
be  tested  with  a  solution  of  barium  chloride.  A  dense  white  precipitate  would 
indicate  that  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  sulphate  present.  A  slight  milki- 
ness  might  be  expected  with  all  commercial  samples. 


CAMERA  CLUR 
March  27, — Captain  Abney  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  Willis  read  a  jiaper  entitled  Plaiinott/pe  Possibilities. 

Previous  to  the  lecture  Mr.  H.  Chapman  Jones  exhibited  and  described  his- 
Memorandum  camera,  and  Mr.  E.  Ferrero  showed  a  convenient  apparatus  he 
had  constructed  for  reducing  to  lantern-slide  size. 

Mr.  Willis's  address  covered  the  following  points : — 1.  A  mixed  oxalate  and 
phosphate  developer  for  the  hot  bath  process,  and  the  quality  of  image  resulting. 
•  herefrom;   2.  A  developer  for  sepia  paper,  to  give  a  warmer  colour ;  3.  Hints. 
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ai  to  vuhiag  print* ;  4.  Effect*  to  be  ninad  br  th«  nat  of  P*P«n  of  rarioiu 
aio&o*  iBd  Uztnr* ;  &  Applieatioo  of  the  ooU  bath  prooaaa  to  bbrici.  Soma 
of  thaaa  head*  were  illiutntad  bj  cxanplaB,  man  aapadallr  that  ralatiag  to 


fttariea  «*d  roori^-aajfaead  paper. 
A  diaeMriM IbDowad,  in  wbieh  varioo*  memben  took  part. 

AratL  3.— l«ntan  ilUaa  by  mambas  aal  Mend*  wet*  ibowii,  the  eontribaton 
to  the  exhibttioa  baiB«  Umm.  F«Mrak  Oaoifaruo,  WalU^iim.  Wabbar,  and 
Grimafaaw. 

Ob  Tbnradar,  Aprfl  17,  Mr.  W.  Adeodi  wOl  open  the  rabieet  Amatatr  and 
Pr^€mie»tl  fat  diacnaaion. 

BHETFIEXD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Arm  L— It  waa  agrmd  that  tha  fbit  axennion  iboold  ba  to  Boltoa  Abbey 
•adWood*. 

U  Rfkrtoea  to  tha  Uto  czUUtioo  Ibr  the  bracflt  of  th*  BheiBald  Hoapital 
BvBdfaw  Pod,  it  waa  anaooac^  that  the  net  unoont  to  be  giren  waa  lOL  IOl, 
•iMfwith  Win  M.  jiven  by  Miaa  Oofia  Taylor. 

Mr.  T.  Hibhert  lahTM  tha  talda  MIM  artHa jwedMad  br  the  new  Kallitype 
snceaa,  whkk  vm  very  atklhelaij  M^k  amr  wMdi  Mr.  a  J.  SmxUM,  of 
Mczborwth,  nad  a  papat^A'ato  •■  •  nmr  i»  iTw— p. 

LKWEB  PHOTOGRAPHIC  itOCIBTY. 
Ann.  I,— The  PMidant  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  X.  Millar  h«l  promiaed  to  opaa  •  diacnaiion  on  PMttU  Pialagrapkf, 
Imt  awtac  to  iaUmatttoB  waa  nnaHa  to  ba  preaaat,  aad  Mr.  O.  J.  Wnmux 
took  Ui  piMk    A  lUafiiwIwi  iwaaail,  imi  apedman  natatlTaa  and  prlnta  ware 


Th*  Sedety 


a  photographic  wrvey 


anrirowk  to  be  carried  oot  a*  hr  aa  poadbk  <lartt(  th*  eoniac 

ta  liitillil  to  peodaea  a  act  of 

floOatytia  ' 

Thainti 

Atthaaaxti 


WW  and 

r,  aad  it 

alidca  wfieh  can  ha  aaat  to  any  other 


I  wO  he  ta  XewhaTCo,  oa  Aprfl  M. 

.  J.  HoUway  will  nad  a  paper  oa  C>«m< 


BOLTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIFTV'. 
AnuL  9.— Mr.  Edmoad  Naiah  Aahwoitb  ia  the  chair. 

Mr.  R  Hakwooo  far*  a  lector*  Oa  /f u  yuanwy  rommd  Ott  WtrU,  Maay 
of  the  plaeaa  dOMribed  by  Mr.  Baraood  ware,  by  the  aid  of  the  optical  Uatvn, 
dhelgaad  to  vlaw. 

Mr.  Walter  Kaowlaa  aihiUiad  a  apparataa  aetaalad  by  dodnrorfc  (or 
mwhialrally  ndtag  tha  plat*  dartag  oerelopnieat 


BRECHIX  PBOTOORAPBIC  ASSOCIATION. 
AraiL  2.-BaiIU  UwreMa  la  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  ».  AbAMaos,  af  OveatoB  Oaalle,  Prwddeat  of  tha  AaodaUoB,  |aT« 
a  paper  oo  UmU  Vmmm,  iImiiiIW^  Mmw'*,  Kodak.  MayMd,  Vadarwood. 
aa<l  othci*,  all  «f  wkoM  iManlM  mm  aa  ricw.  Mr.  Adaaana  etreaclT 
a.:?ormt*iI  tha  iH*p—lM  witb  doaUa  back*,  aad  nwiaiiti  I  Roach  • 
BBBh«  w  eiewa  weia  tkta  thrawn  oa  tha  •eraca,  taken  I>t 

H  laadaeapa  and 


"Enrfki."     A  Bi 
81>««>    "EcUpa* 

coast  Tiawi,  which  war*  fiaatly  adaind 
Tho  SanRAST  thaa  aihlMad  Hd  daacribad  Haa*^ 


aad  Roach*  "■anka,"  rwiiWii^ of  I 


•TCS; 


_         I  waa  thrown  oat  thai  bdica  might  be  admitted 
Aiaorlatlea,  which  waa  bfoanhiy  ranirad. 


Ukea  I 
ape  BOi 

ibaraof  th« 


Corrrtfpotiortice. 

'  Oiii'Mpiafaai*  iteaU  wmt  wrtt>  •■  Wk  Mm  <4  tk«  fttfi. 


4.  No  anxiety  aboat  the  snpply  of  coal  gas  mnning  short ;  one  charge 
of  the  aatnrator  ia  equal  to  fifteen  cubic  feet  of  coal  gas. 

5.  Baring  of  weight  and  coat  of  carriage ;  less  trouble  than  filling  gas 
bags ;  not  liable  to  leak  like  cylinders,  and  absolute  safety  ensured ;  only 
one  gaa  being  oaed,  mixture  of  different  gases  is  impossible. 

Mr.  C.  I.  Burton  adranoes  the  novel  theory  that  since  steam  is 
deeompoaed  at  3000*  C,  therefore  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  cannot  be 
any  hotter  than  this  point  This  is  like  saying  that  because  water  is 
deeompoaed  into  (team  at  100*  C,  therefore  steam  cannot  be  made 
hotter  than  100". 

Befora  (team  can  be  deeompoaed  it  is  evident  that  the  steam  must  first 
be  ia  existence.  The  act  of  turning  oxygen  and  hydrogen  into  steam  is 
neeeaaarily  accompanied  by  a  temperature  of,  let  us  say,  6o00°  C. ;  if  we 
aaanme^hat  this  ataam  is  decomposed,  we  assume  tlie  presence  of  an 
ooter  lone  of  flame  of  a  lower  temperature,  say  3000° ;  when  this  cooled 
to  1900*  th*  gaae*  wonld  comUrc  again,  producing  another  zone  of  flame 
having  a  tempantsr*  o(  I900r  +  6500*,  namely,  8400°  C,  far  hotter  than 
at  first! 

Bnnsen,  who  studied  the  subject  experimentally,  estimated  the  tempera- 
ture of  th*  oxyhydrogn  flame  to  be  H061*  C— I  am,  yours,  itc, 

Atheomht-nai,  WMm-tvfn-Uart.  Aljiebt  W.  Scott. 


To  tht  Bditob. 
8ia,— I  have  read  with  inteiwt  Mr.  Albert  Beott's  voluminona  com- 
munications on  the  sobject  of  an  alleged  "  new  limelight,"  and  although 
I  haw  found  nothing  new  in  them,  and  *ome  things  to  condemn,  I 
r»frain*d  from  making  any  comment*.  Now,  howerar,  Ifr.  Soott  (p.  159) 
gpaaiDeally  claima  a*  original  witb  himaelf  a  feature  which  was  not  only 
inMBlad  and  introduead  by  my*elf  years  ago,  but  which  I  even  took  the 
trouhl*  to  pat*Bi,  aad  it  is  tim*  lor  me  to  prote*t.  Mr.  Scott  says, 
"  Mr.  Ivaa's  ve**«l  eon  tains  a  roll  of  flannel,  lIKth  a  straight  horizontal 
air-paaaag*  throo^  the  centre,"  and  that  in  his  own  (?)  "  warm  bath," 
the  air  paaaaga  i*  "  in  th*  form  of  a  worm  or  coil  in  the  upper  halt  of  the 
vartiaal  cvliader." 

Now  mi.  Beott,  if  he  read  the  Jocbxai.*,  wonld  know  that  I  had 
afaandoDod  the  **  stmi^t  horizontal  air  passage "  yean  ago  and  used 
and  pataatad  a  steMC  cr  other  crooked  passage  in  the  upper  surface  of 
the  eotton  roll.  Mr.  Beott  ought  alao  to  know  that  I  was  the  first  to 
use  Vtt''^"*  or  gartrlint  in  the  porous  saturator,  and  tiiat  1  abandoned  it 
beeanse,— first,  it  varied  in  quality  so  much  tliat  although  sometimes 
giving  a  light  equal  to  sulphnrio  ether,  it  oftcncr  gave  an  inferior  light ; 
and  aaoood,  it  uways  dapoaited  a  gummy  substance  in  the  interstices  of 
the  saturator,  filling  and  eventually  mining  it.  Mr.  Scott  should  also 
know  that  I  overoama  this  difficulty  by  introdnoing  a  chemically  porilicd 
gaeolinc,  known  h«r«  as  petrolaom-ethisr,  which  is  tne  from  these  defects, 
and  that  witli  this  light,  purified  hydro-oarbon  the  use  of  heat  is  an 
uiiiKifiassrj  aad  nsalsaa  oomplieation,  except  it  be  in  a  cold  room  or  out 
of  door*  ia  cold  weather,  aad  that  it  ws*  loag  ago  recommended  that 
artificial  heat  ba  appUed  to  tha  Ivaa'a  aatnrator  nader  such  circumstances. 
Alio,  that  the  Ive*'*  athar  light  baa  been  used  almoat  exclusively  at  the 
Franklin  Institute  for  three  year*  past  (more  tlian  one  hundred  times), 
dacle  tab*  (or  single  liiihi.  and  double  tube  for  dissolving,  without  ever 
am|le  " pop  "  oocurriug,  althongh  the  lanterns  have  several  times  been 
— :-  iSqpDr  an  hour  and  three-quarters  at  a  time. — I  am,  yours,  dtc, 

'   567,  F>U>*rtttrt*t,  Philadtlyhia,  March  Ti,  ISSIO.         F«w>.  E.  Iveb. 


THE  NEW  LIMELIGHT. 
To  tht  EoiToa. 

Sia,— Tbt  laato  which  vrer*  appliad  to  hi*  warm-air  laturator  by  the 
B«T.  T.  F.  Hardwieh  wer*  certainly  *«vere,  and  a*  they  (ailed  to  burst 
the  v<*a«l  it  may  (airly  be  a**om«d  that  th*  saturator*  ar*  incapable  o( 
exploaion  *o  loag  a*  the  wool  i*  ia  them.  There  i*  no  ohane*  ol  the 
wool  being  borat  if  the  oxygen  (apply  ia  cat  off  promptly  aft«r  the  pop, 
thi*  beiag  th*  only  point  which  requires  attantioo.  Whea  etlker  or 
gaeoliae  i*  Ba*d  ia  the  saturator  it  is  not  poseibla  to  produee  a  pop  or 
explosion  in  th*  tube*  *o  loag  a*  th*  (airy  light  i*  burning,  and  whilst 
tb«r«  is  an  ounce  o(  fluid  l«(t  ia  the  vtaael.  The  saturator  will  maintain 
a  supply  of  vapoor  for  (otir  hours  or  longer  with  th*  liaieligbt,  and  there 
is,  ther«fore,  no  f«ar  of  th*  fluid  roaaiag  short  during  aa  exhibition  if  th* 
saturator  is  fully  eharRcd  at  th*  ttart. 

Mr.  Baker,  in  a  recent  artiel*.  aay*  tliat  there  is  no  advantage  gained 
by  naiDg  a  astnrator  inat«ad  of  a  cylinrUr  of  coal  ga*.  Bo  far  a*  cold 
ether  tank*  ar*  coBeeiB*d  I  have  notliing  to  *ay  against  hi*  statement, 
hot  h*  ha«  not,  lo  tar  a*  I  know,  had  any  personal  experieae*  with  a 
warm  »alarator,  for  which  th*  toUowiog  advantage*  ar*  claimed: 

t.  A  saving  of  from  1<.  to  4«.  oo  every  exliibition. 

3.  A  more  brilliant  light,  espsetiWy  wlxn  purt  oxygen  i*  nacd. 

S.  Antomatie  adjoatment  of  vapoor  to  the  supply  of  ozygea.  When 
««ea  started  a  aalnrator  will  work  for  an  hoar  without  altering  the  taps, 
*h*tea*  the  oa*  o<  eoal  ga*  in  a  mixwl  jet  raqnires  constant  readjustment. 


FOCUSSING  SCALES. 
To  tlie  EbiToB. 

Sib,— Beferring  to  aa  editorial  article  in  TiK  Bbitisb  Jorattu.  or 
pBorooaaraT  of  February  38,  18U0,  I  beg  to  say  that  the  "focussing 
seal*  (or  detective  cameras"  printed  in  connexion  with  it  is  not,  as 
stated,  the  first  that  ha*  *ver  bean  published  to  scale.  In  this  year[s 
Amtriean  Animal,  in  connexion  vrilh  an  article  which  I  wrote  on  this 
subject,  there  i*  a  scale  which  is  accurate  as  printed,  to  use  which  it  is 
only  necessary  to  lay  a  card  across  the  scale  so  as  to  coincide  with  the 
scale*  (at  the  side  o(  the  page)  which  repreeant  tho  focal  length  of  tha 
lens,  and  to  noto  where  the  curved  linea  mteraect  the  edge  of  the  card, 
which  will  give  the  required  (ocusaing  scale.  Being  anxious  to  have  the 
smI*  embnoe  a*  long  a  range  of  lenses  as  possible,  I  condensed  it  in 
lengths  (the  seal**  at  the  (idea  being  only  three-qusrters  of  an  inch  lo 
the  inch)  but  this  doe*  not  affect  the  accuracy  in  the  least. 

My  impreaaion  is  that  you  have  noticed  that  the  diagram  only  measures 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  the  inch  on  the  side  scales,  and  have  con- 
cluded that  the  entire  diagram  waa  reduced  to  the  same  extent.  In 
making  this  diagram  I  figured  every  intersection  to  the  one-thousandth 
part  of  an  inch,  than  made  a  diagram  (our  times  as  large  aa  was  required, 
and  had  it  reduced  by  photography  so  as  to  have  it  correct. 

Excuse  my  troubling  you  in  so  small  a  matter,  but  as  I  read  Thb 
BRmsH  Joca»*t  or  PaoTooBArMt  reguhuly,  1  do  not  like  to  see  in  it 
any  niis-stotement,  e*peci«lly  when,  as  in  this  case,  it  refers  slightly  to 
my  own  work— I  am,  yours,  *c.,  Wiu.i*m  T.  WtSTBUSouAU. 

108.  Uieki-trttt,  lin-oklyii,  Soc  York,  Uarcli  27,  18«0. 
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IMPROVED  BURNISHING  ROLLER. 
To  the  Eeitok. 

Sib, — We  notice  in  your  Journal  of  March  26  an  article  upon 
an  "  Improved  Burnishing  Roller,"  manufactured  by  Mr.  Lentner,  of 
Vienna.  Will  yon  kindly  allow  us  to  state  that  the  heating  arrangement 
is  identical  with  tlie  one  invented  by  us,  and  applied  to  all  "  Rolling 
Maehines  "  of  our  make  since  October,  1887,  with  this  exception,  that  we 
supply  an  air  burner,  and  taps  to  regulate  the  heat. 

We"  may  add  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Whitlock,  of  New-street,  Birmingham,  was 
supplied  with  the  first  machine  having  this  form  of  heating  arrangement, 
and  that  Mr.  Jonathan  Fallowfield  exhibited  two  macliines  at  last  year's 
exhibition  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Hoping  you  will  kindly  insert  this 
in  your  next  issue — We  are,  yours,  &c. ,  Moss  &  Mitton. 

Alfreton-road,  Nottingham,  April  5,  1890. 


A  DISCLAIMER. 
2'o  the  Editor. 
Sir, — In  yours  of  28th  March,  re  enamels  by  Lafon  de  Camersac  and 
F.  Joubert,  one  is  liable  to  construe  that  they  are  given  by  me.  In  justice 
to  others,  I  beg  to  say  they  were  presented  to  the  Photographic  Club  by 
Messrs.  Haes  and  A.  Cowan.  I  only  placed  them  in  a  suitable  cover  in 
order  to  preserve  them  ;  this  is  stated  on  the  outside. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

J.  W.  ZiEHNSDOKF. 


iSici)angc  <ttolumn. 

^*  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column; 
but  none  vnll  he  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
whospecify  tJievr  requireinents  as  "  anything  tcse/ul"  will  there/ore  understand 
t/ie  reason  of  thei/r  non-appearatice. 


Two  large  grasometers ;  will  exoliauge  for  backgrounds  aud  good  accessories.— Address, 

G.  B.  Braksuaw,  Altrincham.  , 

I  will  exchang-e  12x10  camera  (one  singrle  slide)  with  tripod  for  same,  also  silver 

chronogrrapli  watch,  opera  glass,  and  forty-two  parts  of  Virtue's  Iwiierial  Shake- 

f'peare,  for  p-ood  15x12  camera  and  tripod. — Addi'ess,  F.  C.  O.  Hurd,  Photographer, 

Shepton  Mallet. 
Two  ebouised  showcases,  twenty-two  inches  by  thirt;7-one"  inches,  thick  plate  glass, 

deep,  lined  with  cloth,  and  a  forty-inch  by  fonrteen-inch  ebonised  frame  with  glass 

and  back ;  want  half-plate  or  larger  camei-a,  or  enlarging  lancem.— Address,  W.  C. 

Chippeb,  39,  Highgate-hUl. 

__^ 

anstoers  to  ©ortesponlientt, 

•,*  Communications  relating  to  AdverHseinents  and  general  hisiness  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  "  H.  Greenwood  &  Co. , "  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  matters  Jor  the  text  portion  of  this  JouRNAi,  including  queries  for 
" Ansuxrs"  and  "Exchanges,"  miist  he  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

"Photographs  Registered  :— 

Mr.  T.  S.  Hicks,  Sheffield.— Oiic  rihotOQrnytlx  of  VcnernhU  Archdeacon  Blakeney,  Yicar 
of  Sheffield,    One  photograph  of  Mi-s,  Martha  Blafainey. 


Warwickshibe. — Send  a  few  examples  and  fuller  details  of  the  manipulations. 
A.  Knighton  (High-street,  Kettering)  wishes  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Ford 

Smith.     Will  this  gentleman  please  note  ? 
R.  A. — If  the  slides  of  your  new  camera  affect  the  plates  in  manner  stated, 

send  them  back  to  the  maker  for  rectification. 
R.  H.  Thomas.— The  only  remedy  will  be  to  sue  the  firm  for  the  value  of  the 

goods  and  the  money  sent  in  the  County  Court. 
C.  C. — Better  throw  the  solution  away  and  make  fresh.    It  is  so  very  inexpen- 
sive that  it  is  not  worth  expending  time  upon  it. 
Atkinson. — Formulae  for  the  preparation  of  paper  by  the  iron  processes  (blue 

prints,  &c. )  are  given  on  page  358  of  the  Almanac  for  last  year. 
Geo.  Bankaet. — On  making  inquiries  respecting  the  new  light  spoken  of  in 

the  Court  Journal  we  cannot  learn  that  it  really  ex-is(.s,  especially  ;n  the 

form  alleged. 

An  EmplotS. — You  have  a  perfect  right  to  make  use  of  all  the  information 
you  received  in  your  last  place  unless  there  is  a  special  proviso  regarding  any 
trade  secrets. 

H.  Bragointon. — So  far  as  we  know,  transfer  paper  ready  prepared  is  not  an 
■irticle  of  commerce.  Most  workera  of  the  process  have  pet  fbrmulie  of  their 
own,  and  prepare  it  for  themselves.  Some  even  use  transfer  paper  as  made 
for  carbon  printing. 

Metric— -Metric  weights  and  measures  may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  dealers 
in  chemical  apparatus.  They  are  not  more  expensivn  than  the  ordinary  ones. 
Some  photographic  warehouses  now  stock  these  weights  aud  measures.  The 
measures  are  to  be  had  graduated  by  both  systems  if  desired. 

R.  Cox. — The  paper  as  used  for  Woodbnrytype  printing  is,'  we  think,  not  an 
article  of  commerce.  Perhaps,  however,  the  Woodbnrytype  Company,  or 
Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons,  or  tlie  LondonjStereoscopic.Comjiany,  may  supply 
it.     We  beUeve  the  Stanuotype  Company  has  ceas«I  to  exist. 


W.  A. — Imperfect  fixing  is  the  cause  of  the  stains.  The  remedy  consists  in 
the  negatives,  through  the  medium  of  a  transparency,  invoking  the  agency 
of  the  retoucher. 

J.  F.  Peasgood  writes  :  "Will  you  please  announce  in  next  week's  issue  tliat 
the  award  in  Section  4,  Lantern  Division,  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  was 
made  to  Mr.  Fred.  H.  Evans,  and  that  Mr.  Wade's  initials  should  have  been 
J.  W. 

C.  Forbes. — Tlie  blurring  round  the  white  objects  is  halation  from  the  back  of 
the  jjlate.  It  may  be  obviated  by  backing  the  plate,  as  your  tutor  suggested. 
In  all  cases  when  taking  very  white  objects  in  juxtaposition  with  dark  ones 
which  require  a  prolonged  exposure  the  plates  sliould  always  be  backed. 

G.  H.  A. — Without  seeing  the  interior  of  the  church  you  wish  to  photograph, 
and  knowing  tlie  quality  of  light  at  the  time  the  exposure  is  made,  it  is 
impossible  for  any  one  to  tell  you  the  exposure  necess.ary.  The  best  way 
will  be  to  expose  a  trial  plate.  The  development  of  the  image  will  at  once 
indicate  the  proper  exposure  to  give. 

A  Countryman. — The  yellow  stains  on  the  prints  are  not  what  is  known  a.s 
fading ;  they  proceed  from  carelessness  in  the  manipulations.  Tlie  prints 
have  lieen  allowed  to  stick  together  while  in  the  fixing  bath.  Do  not  be  sur- 
prised at  prints  becoming  spotty  if  mounted  on  such  cards  as  that  enclosed. 
Mounts  printed  in  bronze  should  always  be  avoided. 

J.  W.  Perry  asks  how  to  proceed  in  obtaining  an  ajipointment  as  photographer 
under  Government.-^ We  do  not  know,  neither  are  we  aware  that  the  Govern- 
ment employs  photographers  in  the  sense  our  correspondent  means.  Nearly 
all  the  photogi'aphs  required  by  Government  are  produced  by  the  military. 
The  Royal  Engineers  do  the  major  portion  of  the  work.  The  only  suggestion 
we  can  offer  is  to  enlist  in  this  corps. 

B.  A.  put  in  pawn  two  years  ago  a  valuable  lens,  and  having  had  to  go  to  a 
foreign  country  he  is  told  on  his  return  that  the  lens  was  sold  after  the 
expiry  of  a  year.  He  inquires  whether  he  has  any  redress. — Yes ;  he  has  the 
right  to  inspect  the  pawnbroker's  books  and  receive  any  surplus  produced 
by  the  sale.  This  surplus  the  pawnbroker  must  pay  on  demand  to  the 
holder  of  the  pawn-ticket.    Section  22  of  the  Act  provides  for  this. 

Monocular. — The  erosion  may  be  removed  by  polishing  with  oxide  of  tin 
("putty  powder")  made  into  a  paste  with  water  and  applied  either  by  the 
finger  point  or  the  ball  of  the  thumb.  For  your  purjiose  it  would  be  more 
convenient  to  fix  on  the  spindle  face  of  a  small  turning-lathe  a  few  thick- 
nesses of  well-compacted  calico  sunk  in  a  wooden  chuck  having  a  hollow 
approximating  in  shape  to  the  surface  of  the  eye ;  this  must  be  charged  with 
the  putty  powder  and  water.    After  trying  this  let  us  know  how  you  succeed. 

W.  Adcock. — Our  correspondent  says:  "In  the  front  rooms  of  thu'ty  good 
labourers'  cottages  I  am  building  I  am  putting  a  square  bay  window  the 
front  of  which  will  contain  four  Large  panes  of  white  glass,  and  a  row  of 
smaller  ones  over  these  (Queen  Anne  fashiou)  I  propose  to  fill  with  12  x  9i 
photogi'aphic  transparencies.  These  I  shall,  of  course,  protect  with  additional 
glass,  but  I  am  desirous  of  knowing  whether  the  putty  with  whicli  both  will 
be  glazed  up  may  be  considered  a  sufficient  protection  against  atmosphere, 
or  whether  a  quarter-inch  indiarubber  or  other  solution  between  the  two 
would  seem  desirable." — We  advise  a  coating  of  spirit  v.arnish  of  gooil  body 
in  addition  to  the  iudiarubber,  wiiich  will  act  as  a  preventive  to  the  oil  in 
the  putty  from  spreading. 

Lentil  iuquu-es  :  "  1.  What  fuHction  has  the  size  of  a  lens  ?  Should  all  lenses 
of  the  same  focus  be  of  the  siime  size  ? — 2.  On  what  does  the  covering  power 
of  a  lens  depend  ? — 3.  Have  all  lenses  of  the  same  focus  used  with  the  same 
stop  the  same  covering  power?  tliat  is,  of  two  lenses  of  the  same  focus,  can 
one  of  them  cover  a  larger  plate  than  the  other  ? — 4.  Does  the  speed  of  a  lens 
depend  on  anything  besides  the  size  of  its  greatest  working  aperture'.' — 
5.  Will  a  single  leus  of  the  same  focus  as  a  rapid  rectilinear  work  as  quickly 
witli  the  same  aperture ! — 6.  Does  a  so-called  rectilinear  lens  possess  any 
other  advantages  over  a  single  lens  in  addition  to  its  rectilinearity.aud  the 
greater  aperture  with  which  it  can  be  worked  ? — 7.  In  what  publication  can  I 
obtain  the  fullest  information  on  photographic  lenses  ? " — In  reply  :  1.  Not 
necessarily. — 2.  On  its  form  and  the  position  of  the  stop. — 3.  A  lens'of  large 
diameter  will  cover  a  larger  field  than  a  small  one,  the  stops  being  alike  in 
both.— 4.  If  a  lens  be  made  of  discoloured  glass  it  will  be  slower  than  one  of 
coloivrless  glass,  otherwise  rsipidity  depends  upon  the  working  aperture. — 
5.  Yes. — 6.  No. — 7.  In  our  Almanac  for  1870  and  Journal  for  1883.  Note 
that  a  landscape  lens  of  large  diameter  will  give  better  marginal  definition 
with  a  large  stop  than  wiU  a  small  lens  of  same  focus  with  a  stop  similar  to 
the  other. 


Photographic  Club.  —Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  April  16,  Printed- 
out  Opals;  April  23,  Th^  Derelopment  of  Instantaneous  Exiwsures. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — Tuesday,  Aprd  15,  at  eight 
p.m. ,  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  when  a  paper  will  be  re-id  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Bothamley,  F.C.S.,  F.I.C,  A  Standard  Method  of  Deveiojmient. 

Liverpool  Am.4TEUR  Photoobaphic  .Association.  — Optical  Lantern  Evening. 
— On  Monday  next,  the  14th  inst.,  an  entertainment  will  be  given  at  the  City 
Hall,  Eberle-street.  Part  1.  Tlie  Hundred  of  Wirral,  the  completed  stu-vey, 
with  descriptive  lecture  by  Mr.  Joliu  Ilargraves.  Part  2.  ITie  New  Boston 
(U.S.  A.)  set,  entitled  Tlte  White  Mnu,itain.i,  with  full  descriptive  matter, 
supplied  by  the  Boston  (U.S.A.)  Pliotographic  Society. 
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WANTED  A  WORD. 
It  can  acureelj  ht  upeoted  that  photogmphy  •hould  poMOts  as 
«xaflt  Hod  definite  a  tenninology  u,  tat  iiwtiuiec,  that  of  electrical 
adenoe,  but  that  many  of  ita  terma  aad  modee  of  explanation 
are  capable  of  iraproreaept  cannot  ba  doabted,  and  our  present 
porpoae  ia  to  draw  atteotioa  to  one  inatanoe  where  impruvement 
8nee<led,aa<I '  forward  a  auxgeatioo  we  hare  received  for 

an  amended  ^j.     It  ia  in  all  mob  oaaes  verj  difficult 

to  steer  clear  of  tlieoretioal  entanglsasali  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  oatratring  the  senaitiveneas  of  phiMogical  puriats  ou  the 
otli«r.  Mij«t  of  our  readers  may  ramember  the  storm  of  abuse 
••hi'-'         '  .1  "telegiam"receired  at  its  birth; 

it  ^  disowned  ;  but  as  the  veiy  simplest 

W'  ned  in  its  place  as  being  pure 

in  ■  1     „    ,  .  -a.,-  i^morant  little  upstart  "tele- 

|(iam  "  iMid  ita  own,  and  ia  now  little  likely  to  be  displaced. 
The  last  year  or  two  has  witnsased  the  introduction  of  Tery 
manj  new,  and  Tariations  of  old,  detalopen,  and  countless  have 
1)eea  the  ezperimeau  made  with  them  in  their  many  aapecta. 
These  experiments,  with  acaroely  an  ezeeptioii,  have  bad  in  view 
the  obtaining  of  oomparatiTe,  rather  than  abaolute,  results,  and  it 
■'  in  daseribiag  them  that  the  difRculty  that  we  speak  of  arises. 
It  is  easjr  to  speak  of  the  oolotir,  or  abasaoe  of  ookmr,  in  the 
eolotioa,  befbra  and  after  nse,  when  fnahlj  made  or  when  weeks 
or  months  old ;  so,  also,  whether  fay  is  pradnoed  or  not,  whether 
the  deTslo|iBBent  is  completed  quickly  or  slowly,  an<l  so  oa 
r..,r  there  is  one — the  mort  iraportaat-^oality  which  is  not  so 
ily  deoeribed,  and  which,  when  it  is  attemptoil  to  be  placed 
record,  leads  too  frequently  to  slipahod  modes  of  expression 
ign  to  aU  sdentiAo  accuracy,  or  to  a  periphiastic,  not  to  say 
III,  mode  of  expraaion  that  is  as  irriuting  as  it  should  be 
.... necessary.     The  diflWnilty  will  best  be  seen  by  a  few  cxtracU 
whi'-ti  ue  cull  from  articles  by  a  gentleman  of  whom  no  one 
wouM  my  he  was  an  incapable  writer : — 

*  It  bsd  little  or  no  slfaet  ia  inm  isiiay  the  sctnal  power  of  tbs 
4evtfeper,  that  is  to  My,  in  bringing  oat  more  detail,  or,  in  other 
Words,  in  permitting;  s  redaction  of  the  tine  of  expoaaie." 
"  I>>-TdopBent  that  will  sdmit  of  particularly  short  exposure." 
"  Kxt«atof  reduction  of  exposure  pemiisibis  by  the  OM  of  cikongen." 
"  With  most  kinds  of  pistes  it  aesds  a  loi^^  exposure  thsn  ia 
ase«»>«ry  with,  my,  pyro  sod  potssh." 

Here  is  the  difEculty  :  In  comparing  negatives  developed  by 
various  modes, .  to  l>c  able  succinctly  to  descrilfc  the  effects 
prodooed,  and  connecting  them  with  the  pro<iucini;  agent  as 
regards  evidence  of  under,  over,  or  correct  ex[)osiu%,  we  have 
most  carefully  avoided  any  reference  whatever  to  the  diameter 
f  the  imtjjc,  wbother  deficient  in,  or  full  of  grofUtion,  whether 
4eaae  or  weak,  whether  foggy  or  clear  in  the  mIumIows.  Fortu- 
nately among  photographers  of  o^jicricncc  there  is  little  dif- 


ference of  opinion  in  the  absolute  quality  of  correct  or  faulty 
exposure,  while  as  to  the  meaning  attached  by  any  one  person 
to  each  expression  there  is  no  possibility  of  misconception 
whatever.  A  number  of  plates,  for  example,  are  exposed  by 
one  experimenter  for  equal  lengths  of  time,  and  developed  by 
different  methods:  there  is  no  trouble  in  describing  the  results 
and  saying  that  any  particular  plate  was  correctly  or  incorrectly 
•xpoood,  and  in  what  direction,  i^^  whether  under  or  over ;  tlio 
difficulty  lies  in  expressing  the  character  of  any  particular 
developing  agent  as  res'arda  its  power  to  produu;  these  resultii. 
An  electrician,  when  he  speaks  of  the  power  of  it  current,  speaks 
of  ita  electromotive  power,  and  has  usually  a  knowled^'c  of  what 
he  means,  but  photographers  have  no  similarly  concise  words 
or  phrssea,  and  the  expreauon  we  quoted,  "  effect  in  increasing 
the  actual  power  of  the  dardopcr,  that  is  to  say,  in  bringing 
out  more  detail,  or,  in  other  words,  in  penuitting  a  reduction  of 
the  time  of  exposure,"  prolix  though  it  soimds,  is,  perhaps, 
about  as  near  an  approach  to  conciseness  as  our  present 
terminology  |>crruits. 

The  suggestion  made  to  us  by  Mr.  Watmough  Webster  is 
that  we  use  the  term  "exposure  equivalent"  to  meet  tho 
case,  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  be  "  the  relative, 
visible,  developed  effect  indicating  the  extent  of  the  action  of 
light."  The  sentence  above  quoted  was  then  read — "  It  has 
liule  or  no  power  in  increasing  '  exposure  equivalent.' "  Or 
again,  in  discussing,  say,  the  relative  effect  of  ammonia,  soda, 
or  r^tipt^j^^  the  pyro  developer,  we  might  describe  how  one  or 
the  okMrpre  greater  or  lem  exposure  equivalent,  and  then,  the 
use  of  the  term  adopted,  no  one  could  possibly  misunderstand 
the  meaning,  periphrasis  wotild  be  avoided,  and  descriptions  of 
procedure  would  gain  in  simplicity  of  language  and  clearness  of 
conception.  With  this  introduction  we  throw  our  contributor's 
suggestion  into  the  arena  of  discussion.  It  certainly  possesses 
elements  of  usefulness,  though  perhaps  his  proposition  may 
have  to  wait  a  decade  before  its  adoption,  just  as  had  the 
principle  of  the  method  of  diaphragm  numbering  now  adopted 
by  the  I'hotographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  but  originally 
proposed  by  him  in  these  columns.  We  shall  bo  glad  to  receive 
suggestions  from  any  of  our  readers  on  this  by  no  means  uu- 
pmotical  subject 

e 

VIGXETTING  ENLARGEMENTS. 
Moot  amateurs — and  for  that  matter  a  great  many  professional 
photograiibers — make  a  groat  deal  "f  trouble  over  tho  operation 
of  vigiiotting  enkrgements,  though  they  may  be  thoroughly 
nufnxt  in  all  that  concerns  the  apparently  e<|ually  difficult  task 
of  vignetting  direct  pictures.  The  fact  is,  that  the  latter  opera- 
tion has  been,  in  the  case  of  the  professional,  a  life-long  study. 
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a  part  of  his  education  in  fact,  and  the  amateur  haa  at  least 
liad  instilled  into  him  some  sort  of  idea  of  the  care  necessary  ; 
but  When  it  comes  to  enlarging  it  seems  to  be  supposed  that 
any  makeshift  system  will  answer,  and  that  all  that  is  needful 
is  a  card  with  a  hole  in  it.  'What  wonder  then  that  we  meet 
with  busts  and  figures  that  look  as  if  they  had  had  their 
limbs  trimmed  off  in  about  as  artistic  a  manner  as  a  butcher 
trims  his  joints. 

But  after  all,  it  does  not  require  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  be 
expended  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  an  almost 
perfect  system,  though  we  confess  it  is  rarely,  except  in  the 
workrooms  of  some  of  the  professional  enlargers,  and  not  often 
there,  that  any  trouble  at  all  is  taken  in  the  matter.  It  is 
time  that  in  practised  hands  the  ordinary  system  of  "keeping  a 
sheet  of  cardboard  or  metal — provided  of  course  with  a  suitable 
aperture — in  motion  between  the  lens  and  enlargement  during 
exposure  fulfils  all  requirements  and  yields  the  most  perfect 
results.  But  unfortunately  it  is  not  all  photographers  who 
will  take  the  needful  amount  of  trouble  in  the  first  place  to 
provide  a  suitable  vignetting  mask,  or  in  the  second  to  mani- 
pulate it  properly  when  provided. 

The  operation  of  moving  the  mask  to  and  fro  during  exposure, 
so  as  to  produce  as  soft  a  graduation  as  possible,  is  in  itself 
easy  enough  of  performance,  but  becomes  irksome  in  the  case 
of  long  exposures  ;  there  is,  moreover,  no  sort  of  record  to 
guide  the  operator  as  to  the  leffect  of  his  work,  and  it  may 
prove  on  development  that  an  otherwise  good  picture  has  been 
spoilt  by  irregular  or  one-sided  out-of-centre  vignetting. 

Then  again,  with  regard  to  the  mask  itself.  The  aperture 
generally  employed  is  one  of  oval  shape,  with  serrated  edges  to 
soften  the  gradation  ;  and  so  effectively  can  tliis  latter  operation 
be  performed,  that  for  most  purposes  and  in  careful  hands  this 
is  all  that  is  required.  But  the  oval  form  does  not  suit  every 
bust,  though  it  is  no  doubt  the  best  for  general  purposes. 
Yet  very  few  operators  think  of  departing  materially  from 
that  shape  for  fear  of  trouble  in  suiting  any  other  form  of 
apertiire  to  the  individual  negative.  This  trouble  is,  however, 
quite  illusory,  as  will  be  seen  when  it  is  pointed  out  that  at 
one  point  between  the  lens  and  the  enlargement  precisely  the 
same  size  and  shape  of  aperture  may  be  employed  as  if  the 
vignetting  were  to  be  done  in  the  printing  fram?.  Thus  an 
aperture  made  by  tracing  the  exact  outline  of  the  figure  and 
fixed  in  the  proper  position — as  far  behind  the  lens  as  the 
negative  is  in  front  of  it — should  exactly  mask  out  all  else  in 
the  enlargement,  and  any  amount  of  "  softening  "  can  be  got 
in  the  usual  way.  There  need  be  no  difficulty  then  on  the 
score  of  special-shaped  masks. 

To  replace  the  troublesome  hand  work,  some  more  or  less 
automatic  arrangement  is  desirable,  and  fortunately  this  is  not 
a  difficult  matter  to  devise.  A  very  simple  contrivance  which 
we  saw  in  use  in  an  establishment  where  a  large  amount  of 
■work  is  done,  and  a  modification  of  which  we  have  ourselves 
had  constructed,  consists  in  the  main  of  a  suspended  screen 
can-ying  the  mask,  and  swinging  pendulum  fashion  to  produce 
the  softening  effect.  Roughly  speaking,  that  is  the  principle  ; 
but  a  few  points  may  be  noted  in  connexion  with  the  details 
as  adding  to  the  utility  of  the  arrangement. 

In  the  first  place  the  dimensions  of  the  screen,  or  to  be 
more  accurate — for  the  size  of  the  screen  itself  is  comparatively 
unimportant  —  the  length  of  its  effective  swing  should  be 
studied,  as  this  affects  not  only  the  graduation  obtained,  but 
also  the  length  of  time  the  apparatus  will  work  without  atten- 
tion.    If  the  swinging  arrangement  is  to  be  constructed  under 
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fixed  conditions,  the  effective  swing  should  be  moderately  long, 
and  the  various  effects  of  gradation  will  be  obtained  chiefly  by 
varj'ing  the  mask  and  the  position  of  the  screen  with  regard 
to  the  work. 

But  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  "  vignetter"  made  adjustable 
in  all  its  parts,  which  may  be  done  with  very  little  trouble. 
The  screen  itself  may  consist  of  a  very  light  framework  of  wood 
of  suitable  dimensions,  covered  with  canvas  strained  tightly 
over  it  and  subsequently  papered.  When  dry,  an  aperture  is 
cut  in  the  centre  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  considerable 
variation  of  the  position  of  the  smaller  aperture  actually 
employed  as  mask,  as  we  shall  describe.  The  actual  mask 
may  consist  of  thin  cardboard  or  opaque  paper,  and  be  attached 
to  the  screen  by  pins.  A  couple  of  cords  attached  to  the  comers 
of  the  screen  serve  to  suspend  it. 

If  to  be  used  in  a  constantly  fixed  position  the  screen  may 
be  hung  from  hooks  in  the  ceiliug,  but  as  we  have  said  the 
apparatus  should  be  capable  of  adjustment  in  all  respects,  it 
is  preferable  to  provide  a  moveable  stand  to  carry  it.  This  need 
only  consist  of  an  upright  or  heavy  foot,  with  a  number  of 
half-inch  auger  holes  bored  in  the  upper  portion  at  distances ' 
of  three  inches,  to  carry  a  horizontal  and  adjustable  rod  of  hard 
wood  or  iron  from  which  to  suspend  the  screen.  If  the  cords 
already  mentioned  be  slipped  on  to  the  rod  and  the  screen  be 
sufficiently  weighted,  it  will  swing  with  great  regularity  if 
carefully  set  in  motion  ;  but  clearly  so  primitive  an  arrange- 
ment is  far  from  being  free  from  fault. 

A  better  arrangement  for  suspension,  and  one  that  will  add 
little  to  the  cost  and  much  to  the  utility  of  the  affair,  consists 
in  substituting  light  l)ut  rigid  iron  rods  for  the  cords,  which 
stiffens  it  and  prevents  anj'  side  motion  or  departure  from  the 
accuracy  of  the  swing.  If  the  upper  ends  of  the  rods  be  bent 
into  hook  form  and  pointed,  the  points  may  be  made  to  work 
in  depressions  in  the  horizontal  supporting  rod,  and  the  friction 
will  thus  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  capability  of  adjustment  of  the  height  of  the  swinging 
point  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  provides  a  ready  means  of 
varying  the  amount  of  graduation  to  suit  circumstances. 
Obviously,  the  greater  the  distance  between  the  centre  of  oscil- 
lation and  the  axis  of  the  lens  the  longer  will  be  the  swing 
and  the  wider  the  gradation,  and  vice  versd  ;  so  that  according 
to  the  precise  effect  desired,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
shape  of  the  aperture  and  its  distance  from  the  enlargement, 
the  degree  of  swing  most  suitable  can  be  arranged  by  adjusting 
the  height  of  the  swinging  point. 

Every  alteration  of  the  latter  will,  of  course,  necessitate  a 
corresponding  change  in  the  position  of  the  mask  aj)erture, 
hence  the  necessity  for  a  large  permanent  aperture  in  the 
screen.  A  considerable  improvement  in  the  rough  screen  we 
have  described  will  be  found  in  providing  it  with  two  vertical 
guides  in  which  a  moveable  front  slides  freely,  being  clamped 
in  desired  position  by  a  thumbscrew. 

The  effect  of  the  relative  positions  of  point  of  oscillation  and 
axis  of  the  lens  or  centre  of  picture  has  been  mentioned.  Upon 
the  total  length  of  the  effective  swing  will  depend  the  stability 
or  lasting  power  of  the  pendulum's  motion.  It  is  desirable 
that  this  be  as  great  as  possible  ;  therefore,  if  the  screen  be  small 
in  dimensions — which  it  may  well  be — a  weight  can  be  attached 
to  its  lower  extremity  by  means  of  a  cord  or  wire,  and  reaching 
as  near  to  the  floor  as  convenient.  The  cord  or  wire  should, 
preferably,  be  attached  at  both  corners,  so  as  to  hang  in  V  form 
with  the  weight  at  the  apex.  By  these  means  a  steady  swing 
of  long  duration  will  be  obtained. 
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This  appantiis,  which  occupies  klmost  as  long  in  description 

M  in  oonstmction,  relieves  the  operator  of  most  of  the  trouble 

■  *■  person*]  attention  to  the  vignetting  during  exposure,  and, 

h  A  little  stiidj,  enables  him  without  the  least  trouble  to 

luce  the  rtrj  best  rasulta.     A  few  remarks  on  the  effect  of 

:  ving  the  pontion  of  the  Tignetter  must  be   reserved   for 

another  oooasion. 

• 

THE  CHOICE  OF  SUBJECTS. 
Wkatbzr  conditions,  especially  at  this  time  of  the  jear,  have 
often  more  to  do  with  picture  making  and  picture  choosing 
than  the  mere  outline  and  grouping  of  the  objects.  The 
ting  of  the  subject  is,  in  fact,  the  lint  point,  adding  beauty 
.  ihe  scene  by  bringing  into  prominanoe  iu  most  picturesque 
featnrea,  subduing  those  which  are  of  leas  value,  and  by  the 
'  y  of  light  and  shade  developing  Um  ehanua  of  form  and 
'  line  inherent  in  the  picture.  Bat  the  best  of  weather  and 
uf  lighting  fikil  to  stir  the  oneducated  eye  to  a  peroeptkm  of 
natural  beauty.  On  one  of  the  holidays  of  the  past  Easter  we 
encountered  foor  or  fire  cameras  and  stands  in  a  picturesque 
Surrey  village  abounding  in  the  typioal  "biu"  for  which 
Surrey  is  fiunoos.  The  caoMna  aad  stands  were  in  full 
eriimoa,  btti^  oairied  shouldw  high,  ready  for  instant  use, 
thoogfa  thair  baaren  must  have  travelled  at  least  three  or  four 
miles  over  a  comparatively  unint«raatiDg  road  ;  but  now,  at  any 
nte,  they  had  oome  upon  a  "  famd  at  plenty." 

Had  tbeyt  We  are,  of  ooaw,  not  aware  what  doss  of 
nery  the  party  expected  to  epeountor  in  mid^nrrey — poasibly 
w-cUd  mountains,  pndpitoas  rodo,  or  seething  cataracts — 
they  saemed  disappomtcd.  On  one  side  of  the  road 
ciering  the  village  stands  a  pictureaque  cottage  covered  with 
trailini;  [ilants  soareely  yet  in  leaf,  but  still,  sufficiently  so  to 
fiutbcr  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  stnifltnre  iUtU,  which  is 
overshadowed  by  a  staUly  elm.  Opfwaite  'stands  a  roadside 
inn  with  its  old-hahioiMd  swinging  sign,  and  looking  between 
them  in  one  direetioa  a  graoeftiUy  carving  sweep  of  country 
lane;  in  the  other,  the  .vilk^  green  backed  by  trees  and 
cottages,  sneh  aa  only  oar  aoatliem  oonnties  can  show— a 
■uhgcet,  in  tact,  that  haa  been  painted  hundreds  of  timca,  and 
woold  pcobaMy  have  had  an  srtist.or  two  at  work  on  it  then, 
only  it  was  "  holiday  time,"  whieh  "  real  artists  "  don't  like. 
Perhapa  if  there  bad  been  an  easel  or  a  sketching  pad  in  sight 
our  "  artists  "  of  the  eamen  might  have  taken  the  hint.  As  it 
was,  they  merely  stopped  to  **  refresh,"  an<l  as  they  passed  on 
at  a  good  foor  milea  an  hoar  pace,  without  even  looking  at  the 
cottage  or  the  **  pietnn  "  generally,  we  heard  one  remark  to  a 

companion,  " ,  who  persuaded  yon  there  was  anything  to 

take  in  this  beastly  hole  1"  We  had  the  satisfsction  of  feeling 
that  one  of  oar  pet  haimU  had  so  flur  escaped,  and  was  likely 
to  eacape  the  aocroachments  of  the  "  profane  vulgar." 


THE  .SHAPES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PL.4TES. 
WuTiso  anent  our  remarks  re  square  plates  for  landscape  or 
pictorial  pnrpoaes  a  week  or  two  back,  a  correspondent  suggests 
that  that  shape  is,  at  least,  superior  to  the  circle  which  is  being 
mtredoced  at  the  present  day,  and  aaka  what  advantage  can 
possibly  be  gained  hi  this  form  of  pietare.  We  are  quite  at  a 
loas  for  a  reply,  nnleas  the  circle  be  adopted  in  order  to  give  a 
letitioas  idea  of  covering  power  to  a  lens  deficient  in  that 
respect.  A  lene  that  will  just  cover  a  cirtU  of  three  inches 
diameter  will  only  cover  a  pUte  a  trifle  over  two  inches  sqiuu'e^ 


so  that  even  for  lantern  slide  purposes  it  is  practically  of  little 
use.  But  a  three-inch  circle  sounds,  at  least,  far  larger  than  a 
two-inch  square. 

The  circular  form  is,  in  fact,  the  very  worst  to  adopt  for 
general  pnrpoaes,  for  it  is  bound  to  be  cut  out  of  a  larger  t(/uarf 
of  glass  or  film,  and  consequently  compels  a  large  amount  of 
waste.  Besides  this,  comparatively  few  subjects  "compose'" 
perfectly  for  a  square  picture,  much  less  for  a  circular  one  ; 
and  though  it  is  often  possible  to  cut  a  pretty  circular  subject 
out  of  a  portion  of  a  larger  picture,  it  is  very  seldom  indeed 
that  the  composition  is  not,  at  least,  as  good  as  if  the  form  be 
left  square.  Maken  of  lantern  slides  are  aware  how  very  few 
of  their  subjects  <Umand  a  circular  mask,  and  what  a  small 
proportion  even  will  admit  of  one ;  and  though  the  circle  may 
be  occasionally  useful  to  hide  defective  comers,  the  subject  is 
almost  invariably  better  shown  as  a  st|uare  or  cushion.  Even 
for  purely  lantern  slide  cameras,  therefore,  it  would  seem  pre- 
ferable to  leave  the  wbola  of  the  square  that  must  l>e  used 
available  for  actual  pictorial  pnrpoaes. 

Very  charming  pictures  are  seen  occasionally  in  circular 
form,  not  only  as  photographs,  but  as  paintings  or  etchings ; 
but,  for  the  matter  of  that,  the  same  may  Ite  said  of  any  odd 
or  unusual  shape,  though  such  are  not  in  consetiuencc  s\iita))le 
for  general  purposes.  We  recollect  years  sgo,  when  the  |>nnta- 
soopic  camera  waa  introduced,  the  enthosiasm  axhibite<l  by  an 
amateur  fnend,  by  no  means  a  new  hand  at  practical  photo- 
graphy, and  how  impatient  be  was  to  obtain  delivery  of  tho 
instrument  he  ordered  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  description  of  it. 
But  alas  for  human  hopes !  wc  never  saw  a  picture  ]>roduce({ 
by  it,  nor  indeed  wsa  the  enthusiasm  of  long  duration,  for  tho 
difficulty  arose  of  finding  subjects  that  would  make  panoramic 
pictures— pictures,  that  is,  in  the  artistic  sense.  It  is  one  thin<^ 
to  possess  the  power  of  taking  lioth  sides  of  a  street  on  the 
same  plate  without  moving  the  camera,  but  it  is  quite  another 
to  make  a  picture  of  it  Panoramic  pictures  judiciously  mode 
may  have  a  certain  valne  from  a  topographical  or  scientific 
point  of  view  at  timea,  but  wc  only  remember  one  subject  in 
nature  that  we  should  have  cared  to  plant  a  panoramic  camera 
in  front  of  with  a  view  of  evolving  a  jiu-turr  out  of  it,  and  that 
was  a  view  of  the  Vale  of  LUn^ollen,  in  North  Wales,  from  a 
point  on  the  railway  between  Cefn  and  Chirk. 


OELATIXE  AND  THE  LATENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
IMAGE. 
Ix  his  paper  read  at  the  Camera  Club  Conference,  Mr.  Botham- 
ley  mentioned  one  point  in  connexion  with  the  superior  sen- 
sitiveness of  gelatine  to  collodion,  which  has  never,  wc  think, 
been  sufficiently  empha8isc<l  previously.  We  iJludc  to  its 
capability  of  absorbing  and  forming  combinations  with  the 
halogens.  In  this  respect  it  <lifl'ers  entirely  from  collodiou, 
which  poswssCB  very  little  such  affinity  ;  indeed,  one  of  the 
functions  supposed  to  be  performc<l  by  the  "  organifier  "  in  the 
old  dry  pkte  days  was  that  of  l)ruiiiine  or  io<line  alieorlwr. 

But  is  it  by  any  means  proved  that  in  the  dry  state  in  which 
gelatine  pUtes  are  at  tho  time  of  exposure  such  combiuation 
does  take  place  1  It  is  one  thing  to  produce  a  precipiUte  by  the 
direct  addition  of  one  of  the  halogeiui  to  gelatine  in  the  liquid 
sUte,  but  quite  another  to  secure  combination  between  infini- 
tesimal portions  of  bromine  vapour  and  solid  dry  gelatine. 
The  combination  should  naturally  ensue  more  reaflily  in  the 
presence  of  moisture,  for  which  reason  a  gelatine  plate  should 
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be  more  sensitive  when  wet  than  when  dry.  But  is  it  ]  We 
fancy  not. 

Mr.  Bothamley  further  says  that  we  have  direct  evidence  of 
this  combination  in  the  fact  that  gelatine  is  less  soluble  after 
exposure  than  before.  This,  we  think,  is  scarcely  stating  the 
case  accm-ately.  Ten  years  ago  Warnerke  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  a  gelatine  negative  after  development,  v^as.  found  to  have 
become  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  those  parts  whei-e  the  light 
had  acted  and  the  image  formed,  and  he  attributed  the  effect 
to  the  "  combined  action  of  light  and  development,"  since,  if 
the  action  were  that  of  light  alone,  as  ^Ir.  Bothamley  asserts, 
a  picture  might  be  developed  by  wami  water  alone  on  the 
principle  of  the  process  which  Warnerke  based  upon  his  dis- 
covery. Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  which  reason  we 
think  that  Mr.  Bothamley's  "  evidence  "  is  not  sufficient. 

Collodion,  in  addition  to  being  a  non-absorber  of  bromine, 
jwssesses  the  unfortunate  tendency  to  give  off  by  decomposition 
an  agent — nitrous  acid — that  is  most  destructive  to  the  latent 
image.  Every  one  who  has  made,  used,  gr  kept  pyroxyline 
is  aware  how  rapidly  it  undergoes  decomposition,  especially 
those  kinds  most  suitable  for  photographic  purposes,  and  how 
destructive  are  the  emanations  to  materials  of  a  far  more  robust 
character  than  the  invisible  photographic  image.  Warnerke 
again,  years  ago,  tried  to  combat  this  unfortunate  peculiarity, 
and  we  believe  partially  succeeded,  by  impregnating  the  dried 
film  with  an  absorbent  of  nitrous  fumes,  the  substance  selected 
by  him  being  ammonium  carbonate. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  few  months  will  often  suffice 
to  entirely  obliterate  an  image  impressed  upon  a  dry  collodion 
film,  while  so  far  as  gelatine  is  concerned,  if  the  plate  be 
properly  prepared,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  time  the 
image  remains.  Here  we  have  evidence  in  abundance  of  a 
great  difference,  if  we  cannot  directly  trace  it  to  its  absolute 
cause. 


Dry  plate  manufacturers  are  already  beginning'  to  complain  of  the 
rise  hi  price  of  the  materials  they  employ.  Some  qualities  of  glass,  we 
are  informed,  have  risen  to  the  extent  of  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  during 
the  past  few  months.  Nitrate  of  silver,  too,  has  advanced  several  pence 
per  ounce,  and  the  silver  market  has  still  an  upward  tendency.  When 
the  present  popular  prices  for  platts  were  adopted  it  was  considered 
that  they  were  "  cut  very  line,"  and  would  leave  but  a  small  margin 
for  profit  to  the  makers.  If  that  were  the  case  when  the  raw  material 
■was  cheap,  it  is  manifest  that  any  considerable  permanent  increase  in 
its  cost  will  render  the  business  decidedly  less  lucrative.  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain,  and  that  is,  the  amount  of  silver  on  some  com- 
mercial plates  cannot  well  be  reduced,  neither  can  the  quality  of  the 
glass  be  lowered  beyond  the  present  point  to  be  at  all  serviceable. 


Chemical  substances  generally  have  much  increased  in  value  of  late. 
An  eminent  statesman,  now  deceased,  used  to  say  that  a  rise  in  price 
of  these  commodities  augured  well  for  British  commerce.  Therefore, 
we  hope  that  the  photographic  profession  will  experience  its  full  effect 
by  an  increase  of  business,  even  if  they  have  to  pay  a  little  more  for 
their  chemicals. 

Now  that  the  evanescence  of  photographs  is  once  more  to  the  fore,  it 
may  be  well  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  process  which  is 
beyond  reproach  may  suffer,  indeed  is  suffering,  in  reputation  from  the 
downright  carelessness  of  its  workers.  This  somewhat  strong  remark 
is  called  forth  from  the  circumstance  that  we  liave  recently  seen 
wveral  examples — and  from  different  sources— of  platinotypes  that 
have  become  decidedly  yellow  in  the  lights  within  a  very  short  time, 
simply  from  the  iron  not  being  removed  after  the  development  of 
the  image.     We  are  not  here  referring  to  amateur,  but  to  professional 


work.  In  one  of  the  show-cases  of  a  well-known  firm  we  have  in. 
our  mind  are  some  ten  or  a  dozen  excellent  pictm'es  which  have 
only  been  exposed  a  few  weeks,  and  the  greater  number  of  them, 
have  already  acquired  a  decided  yellow  tint.  The  presence  of  this 
tint,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  by  no  means  so  objectionable  as  the 
sickly  yellowness  of  a  fading  albumen  print,  but  its  being  there  at 
aU  is  indicative  of  perfunctory  work.  Simple  as  are  the  operations 
in  the  platinum  process,  there  is  evidently  a  tendency  in  some  quarters 
to  shirk  them.  It  would  almost  seem  that  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
a  method,  and  the  credit  of  its  undoubted  permiuieiice,  may  really 
in  some  instances  beget  negUgence. 


It  is  quite  possible  by  any  photographic  process,  notwithstanding  that 
it  may  be  a  permanent  one,  to  produce  results  which  will  undergo  a 
marked  alteration  within  a  brief  period.  Take,  for  example,  the 
carbon  process,  which  has  a  very  high  reputation  for  permanency. 
If  the  pigments  employed  for  the  tissue  are  of  a  fugitive  character  — 
and  some  are — the  pictures  will  undergo  a  marked  change  by  exposure 
to  light ;  so  they  will  if  they  are  transferred  to  those  kinds  of  paper 
which  become  discoloured  by  the  hght's  action.  We  have  seen 
yellowness  in  carbon  pictures  arising  from  a  trace  of  the  chromium 
salts  being  carelessly  left  in  the  paper  through  insufficient  washing. 
Again,  with  bromide  paper,  unless  a  moderate  amount  of  care  is 
bestowed  on  the  clearing  and  fixing,  the  pictures  are  Uable  to  acquire 
a  yellow  tint  as  time  progresses. 

Mechanical  prints,  which  are  usually  clas.sed  as  being  above  sus^ 
picion,  are  frequently  far  from  being  permanent,  that  is  in  the  sense 
of  being  unalterable.  It  follows  necessarily  if,  say,  in  the  Woodbury- 
tj-pe,  as  in  the  carbon  process,  evanescent  pigments  are  used  a  similar 
result  will  accrue.  In  the  collotype  process,  where  the  image  is  in 
fatty  ink,  a  large  number  of  the  prints  are  far  from  being  unchangeable,, 
though  the  fact  is  scarcely  recognised.  Many  of  them  are  printed  on. 
paper  which,  with  exposure  to  light,  becomes  discoloured.  Some  of 
the  pigments — particularly  those  used  to  give  the  tone  of  silver  prints. 
— of  which  the  ink  is  composed  are  of  the  most  fugitive  kind. 
Furthermore,  collotype  prints  are  frequently  glazed  with  a  varnish 
that  m  time  becomes  yellow,  and  thus,  aided  by  the  altered  pigment 
in  the  ink,  confers  upon  the  picture  the  appearance  of  a  fading, 
albumen  print. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  any  of  the  processes  of  pho- 
tography, even  if  they  are  such  as  will  yield  results  which  ar& 
unquestionably  permanent,  may  be,  and  often  are,  worked  in  such  a 
negligent  manner  that  the  pictures  will  quickly  undergo  a  marked 
change.  It  does  not  follow  that  this  change  is  actual  fading,  in  .the 
true  sense  of  the  term,  but  it  is  nevertheless  one  of  decided  deteriora- 
tion. No  matter  how  simple  a  process  may  be  to  work,  or  however 
durable  may  be  its  results,  certain  conditions  have  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
unless  they  are  the  issue  will  be  abortive.  Hence  the  reputation  of  a 
really  perfect  process  may  be  seriously  jeopardised  by  careless  workers, 
as  in  the  instances  just  cited. 

The  new  developers,  hydroquinone  and  eikonogen,  appear  to  be  making-  '. 
more  rapid  progress  in  public  favour  on  the  Continent  and  iai  America, 
than  they  are  here.  For  negative  work — especially  amongst  pro- 
fessionals—pyrogallic  acid  still  stands  "  first  favourite,"  notwith- 
standing the  advantages  claimed  for  the  newcomers.  To  some  extent  - 
this  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  abroad,  what  may  be- 
classed  as  the  wet  plate  standard  has  always  retained  its  supremacy;, 
hence  the  favouritism  so  long  shown  for  the  iron  developer.  That 
character  of  negative  is,  however,  no  longer  looked  upon  as  the 
standard  of  excellence  in  this  country. 


Cameras  which  have  lain  by  during  the  winter  months — particularly 
those  of  the  common  kind — and  have  been  stored  in  a  damp,  or  even 
in  an  abnormnUy  dry  place,  are  often  found  to  work  stiffly  when  again 
taken  into  use.  The  usual  lubricant  in  such  cases  is  plumbago,  and 
very  good  it  is  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  not  agreeable  to  use.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  French  chalk  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  goodi 
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M  ItoHnml  M  *  luhriaatin^  mmiaml  (or  woodwork,  and  it  is  Ur  taore 
pleuuit  to  deal  with.  The  o«es  of  Fiweh  choUc  in  pbotogrnphy  are 
nuuiT.  It  hM  pi«t<7  f«i»r»Ujr  latiOBwdiil  wax  for  prapuiaf  jrU" 
from  wbich  filou  hare  to  be  ttripped.  In  handUnfr  «efMtit«  p>p0r  in 
hot  wMth^r,  if  the  flagon  be  at  all  moist  with  perapiratinn,  ii  little 
French  chalk  rubbed  orer  them  will  prerent  the  paper  beeominK 
m«i4<»««l  Indiarubber  focuuin;;  clotha,  the  beUowi  of  camera*.  Sec 
aoniotimro  baTe  an  incBnatioo  to  baeooM  tackr  or  adherent,  but  if 
MHM  n«acb  chalk  be  applied  to  thaa  oeeaMonallr  tiu*  tandaacjr  will 

be  catiidy  obriatad. 

♦ 

UUELIGIIT  AND  PHESSUUE. 
la  it  Mfe  tonaetbetwogaaoeatgwlJUwiiwaof  piuawuu  in  amixed 
gM  jet ':    Thk  <|aeotio«i  baa  been  aAid  en  iiKin>  than  one  oocaiuon, 
and  I  think  can  be  aiMwetwl  in  the  afinBit'  r  certain  giren 

cooditiana.    Firat,in  a  tinftle  laoteni,orwh< .  ..■•no/ oonnected 

with  a  diaaolriag  or  aeooodary  sT«tea>  of  aupply,  iii«  praoiiiro  may  be 
aa  varied  aa  that  from  the  ordinary  konae  aupply  («qr  one  to  four 
incbM  of  walar  pmawo)  (or  the  bjrdMfM,  to  two  to  tkfoe  faat  (twfatFf- 
foor  to  thirtr-eiz  taeboa)  of  watar  prMHn  lor  tbe  oxygen,  tko  wfetT 
beiaf  in  the  proper  tiiiiniin  of  the  Imm^  aad  the  orMee  of  nipple  «nt 
being  too  kife.  While  the  Bgbt  ia  bming  properlj.  and  thm  ia  no 
check  between  the  tapa  of  jet  and  the  gw  topplr  (cylinder*,  bag*,  or 
tanka),  the  light  may  be  taken  a*  the  index  of  safety  ;  but  if  a  diaMlv- 
ing  tap  or  cut-off  oock  is  interpoeed,  tkaa  grsat  care  moat  bo  oxerdsed 
is  aalajpting  the  nipple,  and  a  small  on*  of  nut  more  tkaa  !*•  iaob  bore 
ahotiM  bo  aaaploywd,  for  it  is  not  eoMUstod  safe  to  go  bojond  this 
ifaa,  and  -h  woold  be  better. 

It  ia  a  good  plan  for  eipoiiwwitnl  woik  and  for  special  porpooes  to 
hare  an  extra  nipple  or  two  for  Tariooa  prtaoorea,  h  being  fully  denon- 
strated  by  oxperimonta  I  aaaiatod  at  ••■■■  time  ago  "  that  the  aix*  of 
orifioa  most  be  ragnlatad  by  the  praMo^"  and  tk*  oMzimum  light  to 
bo  obtained  witkoat  noiao  oonkl  oaly  badotaraiiaad  by  aetual  trial,  for 
no  mnttar  bow  oarefolly  tke  aipplso  won  aade,  or  wkat  lorai  tke 
noaaka  took— abort,  aodiam,  or  owaa  aack—^tk*  moBMOt  tko  orifice 
paaaod  a  givao  apaitnio  wttk  a  «rtaia  pMOMU*  the  UMiag  oom- 
■aoeod.'  The  gtaalar  tko  pii—aia  tko  latRor  the  aipplo  eoold  be, 
tbe  maximum  being  A  iadi  koro.  Wilk  dimohring  view  lantenu 
there  may  be  a  eonaiderable  diffmnee  in  pnaanre  with  safety,  pro- 
TiAaf  tho  miaimam  on  either  bag  or  holder  is  nU  U$t  than  dx 
oAn  of  water  ptoasMe,  at  tho  aaaao  time  it  muat  be  distiacUy 
aadoiatood  tkat  for  tb*  lost  afhoi  tkoy  ikoald  ko  as  aaar  aa  poasible 
akba,  ao  tkat  no  dttidtd  nnttiem  afcrta  tke  ontting  off  when  dia- 
solriog,  or  eaasea  tke  light  to  go  op  or  down.  With  two  antomatic 
regulator*  having  similar  stiength  of  springi  this  is  absolutely  sreured, 
and  so,  of  enutae,  ia  it  with  two  baga  under  one  [iriiasiiiti  board  pro- 
perty weighte<1,  say  with  one  ewt.  piwsuw.  I  bare  oaed  without  safety 
valtes,  or  pumice  chamber,  or  any  interreniog  obetmctioa  other  than 
the  regular  disaolving  taps  (six-way  and  four-way  forma)  on  a  triple 
laatom,  jets  supplied  by  gas  from  bag  and  holder  wkora  ono  was 
weigktod  at  tkioe  tiataa  the  piawuie  of  tke  otkor. 

With  reopect  to  Ether  satnratota  (and  I  hare  kad  varied  experience 
whk  thorn)  I  eortaialy  woold  laeaoMoad  ia  esery  oaae  of  their  being 
uaod  tkat  a  safety  pnmiee  cb— bar  b>  plaetd  immediately  befew  tke 
Doailo  of  jet,  or  pomieo  tabta  ocBiiaetod  immedialely  behind  soeA  tap 
of  jet,  and  not  betwaon  tbo  diMolvor  aad  the  bag  or  cylinder.  These 
pomioe  chamber*  moot  be  oecaaionany  seen  to,  that  the  powder  is 
not  affected  by  the  solpkarie  etkar,  aad,  if  neoeaaary,  a  littla  ftaah 
povrderod  pomioe  added  to  make  good  tko  flae  partaelea  blowatkKM^ 
the  g«HO  tkat  ooaflaaa  it  in  tke  take  or  (kamker. 

Witk  a  jet  eonstraeled  on  this  plan  I  have  need  tko  Btamghton- 

Hardwiok  Elker  Taak  Satarator  with  the  moot  perfect  ancosae  for  a 

riagi*  Hgkt,  and  I  know  geatleiiieii  who  aatiafactorily  nue  it  nhmarl  in 

tifple  and  other  <fisso1v{iig  view  lantaraa  (the  disaolring  tape  being 

•nttmetod)  before  large  aodianoea:  but  I  say,  aa  I  said  be- 

1  eaa  or  ooold  get  both  gaaaa  ander  prasaare  in  aepacate 

'  <. .  nrlan  I  would  aovor  as*  Etkor  or  aay  other  satarator  in  a  private 

•   or  at  a  pakita  oakikstion,  eaoept  for  speoial  daawastisliwi. 

•  auMt  raaMtaber  that  it  ia  snsywrad'ee  for  tke  diaaolvafa  to 

•ly  adjaaiad  for  use  with  tko  £Uer  light,  tke  ardiaary 

rr  ..Tiagiolkeplagaaet  bmaf  edtakb.   Tben  again,  tko  etker  aMMt 


be  of  very  good  quality,  and  for  thoee  using  the  light  abroad  it  is 
betKT  to  order  the  sulphuric  Ether  (710  ep.  gr.)  from  England,  and 
have  it  sent  as  deck  cargo,  if  they  c&nnot  thoroughly  r«ly  on  the  supply 
they  are  able  to  obtain  locally.  I  believe  most  of  the  difficulties  and 
accidents  with  the  oxyether  lit^bt  haw  occurred  through  indifferent  or 
bad  Ether,  and  having  traproperiy  adjusted  disaolvers  and  jets.  The 
orifice  on  nippleo  of  the  latter  must  be  small,  proportionately  to  what 
would  be  used  for  similar  pressure  with  hydrogen,  say  not  more  than 
]■>  inch  (^  of  an  inch  answers  well). 

KeganiijBg  the  subject  which  has  atraln  been  mooted  of  making 
tke  oxygasi  at  tke  tkae  of  use,  1  think,  except  for  very  special 
purpoaaa,  thia  will  seVtnm  be  employed  for  the  limelight  at  lantern 
entertaiaaieats,  (or  it  means  additional  work  and  anxiety  for  the 
operator  at  tha  time,  when,  a*  a  rale,  all  hia  attention  is  required  iu 
manipulating'  the  light  and  sh<7wing  tke  slides.  The  form  of  gas- 
making  retort  and  gas  holder,  as  described  in  the  Magic  Lantern 
Mamial,  b»»  been  tried  on  several  occaaions,  but  after  getting  one's 
finger*  bamt,  or  (ailii^  to  gwiatate  anfidient  gas  to  time  in  order  to 
keep  up  Ike  supply,  a*  oaaaaaied,  the  apparatus  has  been  put  on  one 
side  for  sample  iakontpry  aatporimecta,  or  aold  for  what  it  would 
fetch  at  the  sale.  Now  tkat  tke  alaal  cylinders  have  been  ao  satis- 
factorily tested  and  proved  to  demonstration  that  they  are  perfectly 
safe,  I  don't  think  (at  leart  for  Great  Britain)  that  anything  better 
than  the  two  condensed  gases  (oxygen  and  hydrogen)  eoiild  possibly  be 
deaired  for  the  limelight  when  projecting  photographs  or  dissolving 
Tiawa.  O.  R.  Bajcsb. 


>.] 


e  subject  of  my  paper  must  sug|<e*t 
be  foigottea,  however,  that  sinoe 


SELECTING  A  LENS. 

[A  OoUBBBlatlea  to  lk>  Oudn  PkotoonpUe  i 
To  the  old  kaada  of  tlia  Sooioty  the  subja 
welWwora  groaad.     It  nast  not 

optical  mattort  vror*  toaehod  on,  many  new  members  have  been 
added  to  tke  80001/*  Ibt. 

The  early  spring  and  fiaa  vreatber  we  have  had  have  stimulated 
pbotograpbie  mattoiB,  and  old  kits  are  being  turned  out  and  new  ones 
are  being  devised,  so  aa  to  get  to  work  immediately  again.  I  have 
■yaalf  kaaa  iwpeatadly  aswd  this  reaMW  already  by  beginners  to 
aarist  tbnm  in  tae  aslaetiaa  of  apoaratus,  and  in  no  part  of  the  arma- 
mentarium doeo  a  biigiiiiiai  ataaa  mora  ia  need  of  assiatance  than  in 
the  saltwtioB  of  bda  Imm  or  loatss,  In  tho  TCmarin  whieh  follow  I 
hope  I  may  be  spared  tko  flaiui  light  whieh  baa  beaten  upon  ideas 
contained  in  a  paper  road  kofaio  yon  not  long  ago.  Although  I  may 
not  be  able  to  ao<|«iasos  ia  tk*  views  propoanaM  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Maedoagakl.  I  tkiak  it  eaaaot  be  denied  by  anr  one  who  has  read  the 
whole  eomspondaaoe.  tkat  ao  one  has  been  able  to  prove  that  he  is 
holding  an  absurd  or  Ulogieal  poMtion.  He  claims  to  be  able  to  see 
certain  arransoments  of  photography  with  a  certain  degree  of  ttereo- 
•ropieity  witaont  the  aid  of  a  stereoscope,  and  I  for  one  cannot  see 
bowkejM  be  onaled  from  tkat  poation.  It  certainly  is  no  gift  of 
cdMBMrlUs,  still  I  kare  r.o  means  of  datarmiaing  hia  powers,  and 
wonM  eortaialy  never  dream  of  measuring  any  one  ay  myself  in  this 
or  aay  other  tal-nt.  Ttiis,  however,  is  an  "  aside."  It  will  be  well 
to  remark  at  th<-  outset  that  the  taak  I  aet  myself  is  t')  give  a  few 
simple  hints  to  tko  koginaera  only.  The  older  hands  of  the  Sodety, 
amatoar  md  pioftisaliinal,  need  no  advice  oa  the  subject,  although  I 
know  one  or  two  who  bav*  paid  pretty  dearly  for  their  experience,  as 
I  alao  have. 

In  order  to  oono  at  tko  optical  aids  which  the  average  amateur 
leqoirsa,  let  a*  oonaider  wkat  trill  be  the  probable  work  he  will  undar- 
tau.  Pint,  then,  laadteape  pare  aad  simple  will  probably  be  the 
ekiof  item.  Seoondly,  ko  wiU  ere  kmg  want  to  do  a  little  instan- 
taaeooa  pkotogrt^y.  Tkirdly,  arehitectare,  including  interior  work. 
Fonrtkly,  portraiture,  either  in  a  oomoKm  aittii^  room,  or  perhaD.t 
out  of  doors.  Now  the  problem  to  be  solved  is  this :  How  to  provide 
one's  self  with  the  asosaiarrlenste  st  tke  host  ooet,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  no  sacriflo*  of  efficiency.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the 
arguments  to  be  advaaosd  koU  equally  well,  whatever  the  sixe  of 
plate. 

In  order,  however,  that  it  may  be  easily  followed,  let  us  say  that  a 
half-plate  kit  i>  in  view.  For  a  hslf-pUtn,  opticians  generally  advise 
a  rapid  reetilinear  of  about  niae  inobiM  focus,  that  is  if  only  one  lan.^ 
is  to  be  simpliM.  Tbia,  to  my  adad,  is  a  vor}-  alisurd  proceedini;,  an'I 
for  tbe  following  four  reasons :— First,  while  of  course  it  is  rcclilinesr 
for  a  half-pUte,  or  anv  other  pUf«'  it  can  cover,  a  cheap  single 
lens  is  also  raetflinear  'on  a  half-plate,  that  is  if  it  is  about  moo 
inekoo  foctu    tko  aama  focus  as  the  rectilinaar— that  ia,  aeoond,  a 
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rectilinear  is  much  more  expensive  than  a  single  less.  Third,  a 
rectilinear  of  nine  inches  focus  is  made  up  of  two  achromatic  com- 
binations, each  of  them  so  long  in  the  focus  that  they  cannot  he  used 
singly  in  any  ordinary  camera ;  add  to  this  that  they  are  generally 
symmetrical,  that  is  of  the  same  focus,  and  even  if  you  can  use  one 
the  other  is  never  of  any  service.  And  the  fourth  reason  is  that  the 
focus  is  too  long  for  wide-angle  subjects,  and  you  need  another  lens 
to  take  them. 

A  much  better  bargain  (so  to  speak)  can  be  made  than  this';  but 
before  propounding  my  own  ideas  on  this  matter,  it  might  be  as  well 
to  explain  to  the  uninitiated  why  lenses  have  to  be  of  different  lengths 
of  focus.  If  you  look  at  the  diagram  on  the  blackboard  you  will  see 
that  since  light  travels  in  straight  lines,  a  certain  size  of  plate  being 
given,  the  focus  of  the  lens  directly  determines  the  amount  of  subject 
included ;  or,  to  use  the  proper  expression,  the  focus  of  the  lens  and 
size  of  plate  together  give  the  angle  included  by  the  lens.  A  short- 
focus  lens  includes  a  wide  angle,  and  a  long-focus  lens  a  narrow  one. 
A  lens  which  would  give  a  wide  angle  for  mterior  work  would  be  of 
little  use  in  the  great  bulk  of  landscape  work,  for  it  would  include  too 
many  objects  at  the  expense  of  the  size  of  these  objects.  A  lens  of 
long  focus,  first  class  for  sea  or  hill  subjects,  would  be  useless  for 
interiors,  for  a  long-focus  lens  renders  the  various  objects  of  such  a 
size  that  but  few  of  them  can  be  represented,  and  in  place  of  getting 
a  representation  of  a  whole  room  one  would  barely  get  in  the  whole 
of  the  end  wall.  One  could  do  with  a  great  many  lenses  of  different 
foci,  but  practically  in  landscape  work  generally,  including  exterior 
and  interior  architecture,  a  choice  of  three  lenses  of  different  foci  is 
sufficient. 

Granted,  then,  that  the  necessity  for  different  lenses  is  fallowed, 
what  does  experience  suggest  as  to  the  focus  for  each  of  the  three 
lenses,  and  is  it  possible  to  get  one  combination  to  give  the  whole 
three  P  We  have  seen  that  to  have  a  nine-inch  rectilinear  as  an 
only  lens  for  a  half-plate  ties  you  dovpi  to  having  only  one  focus,  for 
the  two  halves  of  the  lens  cannot  be  used  singly  on  account  of  their 
extreme  length  of  focus,  therefore  this  does  not  fulfil  the  required 
conditions.  If,  however,  we  substitute  a  wide-angle  rectilinear  in  place 
of  a  rapid  rectilinear,  we  will  have  attained  our  object  almost  at  a 
single  step.  Let  a  wide-angle  rectiUnear  of,  say,  four  and  a  half  inches 
focus  be  chosen  for  a  half-plate,  and  the  following  advantages  imme- 
diately accrue. 

1st.  Used  just  as  it  is,  that  is  both  combinations  together,  it  makes 
a  first-class  short-focus  lens  for  a  half-plate,  including  a  wide  angle, 
with  great  depth  of  focus  and  perfection  of  detail  all  over.  In  this 
shape  it  is  the  very  thing  for  interiors  and  cramped  exteriors,  such 
as  buildings  in  closes  or  narrow  streets,  and  of  course  it  is  strictly 
rectilinear.  The  two  halves  used  separately  (and  the  mount  is  always 
arranged  so  that  they  may  be)  give  other  two  foci  of  about  eight 
and  ten  inches.  Now,  on  a  half-plate  an  eight-inch  and  a  ten-inch  single 
lens  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  rectilinear,  so  that  we  have  in  tliis 
one  combination  a  choice  of  three  different  foci,  all  of  them  rectilinear 
on  a  half-plate. 

A  glance  at  the  blackboard  will  show  how  a  single  lens  can  be 
practically  rectilinear  if  a  small  enough  portion  of  the  field  be  used. 
But,  it  may  be  said,  what  are  the  disadvantages  of  this  system,  for, 
surely,  everybody  would  adopt  this  were  there  no  equally  powerful 
drawbacks  ?  It  has  only  one  drawback,  and  that  is  its  want  of  rapidity. 
I  have  two  answers  to  this :  first,  the  double  combination  is  rapid 
enough  for  all  ordinary  instantaneous  work  ;  and  secondly,  even  if  it 
were  not,  a  single  lens  can  be  purchased  for  a  mer»  trifle  capable  of 
taking  up  the  instantaneous  and  portrait  branch  of  the  subject.  All 
the  finest  professional  instantaneous  work  has  been  done  with  lenses 
working  no  quicker  than  this,  and  I  myself  find  that  for  street  views, 
including  moving  figures,  the  lens  is  amply  quick  enough.  For  certain 
optical  reasons  a  small  stop,  that  is  a  comparatively  small  stop,  has 
to  be  used  with  wide-angle  lenses,  and  this  prevents  them  being  the 
most  rapid  form  of  lens,  but  their  other  good  qualities  far  more  than 
make  up  for  any  loss  of  rapidity,  that  is,  always  supposing  the  very 
highest  degree  of  rapidity  is  required. 

Assuming,  however,  that  it  be  allowed  that  this  wide-angle  combi- 
nation is  the  best  for  landscape  and  architectural  work,  but  that  a 
quicker  lens  is  necessary  for  portraits  and  instantaneous  views,  what 
lens  should  be  recommended  ?  During  the  winter  that  is  past  I  have 
been  much  pleased  with  the  working  of  plano-convex  lenses.  Those 
who  have  not  experimented  somewhat  have  no  idea  how  interesting  a 
field  this  is.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Birnie  and  others  I  have 
had  quite  a  number  of  lenses  through  my  hands  recently  of  the  plano- 
convex type ;  and  what  with  ransacking  the  journals  and  my  own 
experience,  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  this  excellent  form  of  lens  is 
by  far  too  seldom  made  use  of.  Compared  with  the  meniscus  form, 
which  is  the  usual  form  of  single  lens,  I  find  that  the  plano-convex 


works  with  a  much  larger  aperture,  giving  excellent  definition,  but  thi» 
through  a  somewhat  restricted  field.  Given  a  meniscus  and  a  plano- 
convex, I  find  that  if  they  are  of  the  same  focus  the  plano-convex  will 
give  me  crisp  definition  for  a  certain  space,  while  the  meniscus  will 
give  me  a  far  blunter  image,  but  not  falling  off  in  defining  power  so 
rapidly  towards  the  edges. 

But  in  these  days  of  enlarging  from  small  negatives,  the  plano- 
convex is  just  what  is  wanted,  for  it  matters  little  what  size  the  nega- 
tive is  if  it  is  verv  good  what  there  is  of  it.    The  moving  object  in 


the 
por- 


instantaneous  work  generally  occupies  only  a  very  small  part  of 
field,  and  the  plano-convex  is  the  very  thing  for  this.    Again,  in  , 
traiture,  what  though  the  shoulders  and  draperies  be  a  little  blunt,  if 
the  head,  the  centre  of  attraction,  be  faultlessly  rendered. 

A  good  plano-convex  lens  will  work  as  rapid  as  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  rapid  rectilinears,  while  the  cost  is  not  a  fourth  part. 

It  is  perfectly  astonishing  to  me  why  this  most  excellent  form  of 
lens  has  been  in  abeyance  so  long,  unless  on  the  assumption  that  its 
narrow  angle  has  prejudiced  workers  against  it.  Of  course,  it  must 
be  understood  that  I  only  strongly  uphold  it  in  such  cases  as  are  of 
narrow  angle  naturally,  such  as  portraiture  and  instantaneous  work. 

But  it  might  be  argued  that  by  this  system  the  wide-angle  lens- 
in  its  double  form  would  be  but  rarely  used,  while  one  would  con- 
stantly be  working  with  a  single  lens.  This,  of  course,  is  quite  true, 
but  there  is  no  determent  in  this.  Lantern  work  which,  necessarily, 
requires  negatives  of  the  highest  degree  of  sharpness  is  a  good  test 
for  any  lens,  and  the  whole  of  my  very  finest  slides  are  from  negatives 
taken  by  a  single  lens  and  leave  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired  itt 
fineness  of  detail. 

To  recapitulate  then,  I  think  that  an  amateur  "who  would  have  a 
thoroughly  reliable  battery  of  lenses  requires  nothing  more  than,  first, 
a  wide-angle  rectilinear  with  a  focus  of  about  two-thirds  the  long 
diameter  of  the  plate,  and  secondly,  a  simple  achromatic  plano-convex 
lens  with  a  focus  about  one  and  one  half  times  the  long  diameter  of 
plate.  The  wide-angle  lens  will  give  him  three  different  foci,  aU 
practically  rectilinear,  and  as  good  as  can  be  made  for  all  kinds  of 
photographic  work  except  the  fastest  instantaneous  and  portraiture. 
The  plano-convex  lens  will  gi^  e  him  a  fourth  focus  for  landscape,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  an  instrument  second  to  none  for  the  quickest 
instantaneous  work  and  portraiture. 

While  it  is,  I  am  afraid,  not  to  be  hoped  for  that  those  who  knovr 
little  about  it  will  lay  aside  their  fetish  in  high-priced  instruments 
and  makers'  suggestions  until  they  have  bought  their  knowledge 
throuph  practical  experience,  it  is  earnestly  to  be  desired  that  makers 
should  desist  from  misleading  those  who  take  their  advice  in  such 
matters.  I  would  be  slow  to  impute  mercenary  motives  to  any  one ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  temptation  to  advise  three  separate  costly  in- 
struments in  place  of  one  equal  to  the  work  of  the  three  is  very  great. 

I  am  not  advising  a  system  which  has  been  imagined  but  never 
tried.  The  arrangement  described  is  precisely  the  one  which  I  have- 
used  myself  for  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  plauo-convex  Isns, 
the  splendid  properties  of  which  I  have  only  been  acquainted  with 
for  the  last  six  months  past.  With  regard  to  everything  else  pro- 
posed, I  may  say  that  with  a  photographic  experience  ranging 
through  every  branch  of  the  subject,  I  have  never  once  failed 
through  not  having  a  proper  lens.  I  have  since  got  a  plano-convex 
suitably  mounted,  and  feel  now  quite  at  ease  whatever  kind  of  work 
I  determine  to  undertake,  although  I  must  say  I  never  had  any 
difficulty  in  instantaneous  work  when  using  my  wide-angle  lens  at 
full  aperture,  which  is  about  /-1 6. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  I  advise  cheap  lenses  from  second- 
class  makers,  nothing  is  further  from  my  purpose.  I  wish  rather  to 
point  out  that  a  suitable  choice  of  one  tirstrclass  lens  will  do  all  the- 
work  of  three  equally  expensive  instruments ;  that  the  economy 
comes  in  in  carefully  choosing  one  good  lens  that  is  capable  of  over- 
taking all  the  work  rather  than  being  at  the  expense  of  three- 
separate  instruments  that  can  do  no  more  than  the  one,  provided  it 
be  intelligently  chosen. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  as  to  the  more  material  side — I  mean 
the  actual  workmanship  of  a  lens.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  enter 
into  the  many  points  which  go  to  make  up  a  good  lens,  or  even  to- 
point  out  what  qualities  may  be  found  or  expected  as  against  those- 
which  we  know  cannot  be  (whatever  the  makers  say),  certain  good 
qualities  being  incompatable  with  certain  other  good  qualities. 

It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  consider  a  few  minor  points.  The 
brass  work  should  be  first  class.  In  second-class  lenses  this  is 
frequently  defective.  Tlireads  of  screws  should  be  clean  cut  and 
not  too  fine.  The  diaphragm  or  diaphrams  should  fit  the  slot 
accurately,  neither  too  tight  nor  too  easy.  If  the  diaphragms  be  the 
ordinary  Waterhouse  ones  there  should  be  guides  to  the  very  bottom, 
of  the  slot,  so  that  the  diaphragm  when  pushed  home  may  be  properly- 
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centred.  I  bars  a  lirelj  raeoDection  at  %  fumiBer  I  had  with  a  ch«*p 
laoa  not  prorided  with  iniidaa.  I  am  mte  to  uy  that  the  hwgaage 
enplojed  during  that  one  aeanon  (rare  riaa  to  more  pioua  honor  on 
the  part  of  my  photofrraphic  friend*  than  any  other  hundred  acta  of 
mr  Ufa,  even  at  ita  moat  foolLih  time. 

The  IrM  diaphrafrm  ia  better  than  Watarhooae,  hot  inferior  to 
rotatiiy.  where  thi«  form  can  be  oaed,  which  k  not  always.  I  hare 
DO  aiMriil  objection  to  Iria  diaphraimM  whaa  daaBnic  with  larger 
apwtMM,  bat  when  th»  Wght  i»  that  off  from  /-d2  to  /-OO,  a  rerr 
triii^f  «nor  in  the  adjiutment  may  Mriooaly  increaae  or  diminish 
ytxir  flEzpoanre.  ,    , 

A  wida-«affle  TMtiUnMr.  tuch  aa  I  bar*  TMoamanded,  u  inran- 
•My  itted  with  rntatinfr  diaphratpna,  and  in  haTing  it  toawed  to  the 
camna,  care  ehoald  be  taken  to  hare  the  diaphragm  alot  on  the  umJer 
«da  (aot  the  tpper),  hi  aa  to  prereirt  or  laaMS  tha  chanee  of  liirht 
ccttiac  ia  where  it  ia  not  wanted.  Wbea  tha  laM  ia  not  in  itt  phoe 
in  tha  ouaam  it  ahoald  be  bept  eovvad  at  both  eoda— «  «r«w  cap 
beiw  MMnllT  prorklMl  for  the  one  aad,  and  the  ordinary  exnoaing 
cap  for  the  other.  J  •  K.  TnxocH,  M.R 


THE  MATHEMATICAL  CAU'ULATION  DF  EXPOSURES, 
AND  A  XEW  EXPOSURE  METER. 

U  the  whole  T«nt*  of  photography,  *wb«pa  there  ia  nothing  ao 
diSenlt  for  a  bcfiwar  to  oreraDme  aa  taa  raqoiaite  doration  of  the 
expoaora.  and  eren  the  aoat  inperiaMrf  hand  will  find  bimaelf 
ponlad  if  aavanl  of  the  eooditiaaa  afholiaf  the  expoaora  ahoold  vary 
mach  froB  thoae  nder  which  ho  bM  beta  woridng. 

In  iMMrt  ymn  anay  attampla  have  baas  atade  to  place  the  nutter 
on  a  ■ore  aeeaiate  baiU,  and  the  iMaltlag  npoanra  tablaa  hare 
ynvadofeaarfdaaUiaMtoMaaywaAnaad  at  the  aaae  tiaae  a 
aab|eetof  aaAdtriaicatoad— ofeiptifaBeed  photeytaphera  who 
bare  aever  foOowod  asy  other  gaide  than  that  nf  fiadiag  oat  by  ex- 
periawt  the  proper  espoaaia  aader  eartaia  eoodition*.  aad  thea  aa 
thaae  eoodhioaaTBry  tmmtm  (mm— Taryiag  the  axpomra  = * 


ia  aeooid- 


%Tujtmt»tmt 

anee  with  what  their  experiaaea  taadMs'theca  to  be  adviMhle. 

I  have  kid  straaa  upon  tha  worda  "  oae  at  a  time,*  for  beraia  lie* 

the  weak  poist  of  the  aiethod,  wbi^  baa  held  iu  own  for  aearly  half 

a  enitary.     For  exanpk,  a  ahotogiaahar  flnda  by  experieace  that 

with  a  certain  pkta  a  8a»4f^lad  fciilMipi  reqairaa  at  mid-day  in 

Joaa,  with  a  kna  atovped  dnwn  to  /SS,  aa  oxpoaaia  of  oaa  teeoad. 

Now  he  haano  Aflfldty  in  eatimatiag  that  if  he  triea  tha  laae  mb jeet 

at  tve  ia  the  aflonoaa.  the  expnaara  moat  be  doabkd  (other  eoa- 

ditioH  being  aliha) :  or  that  it  will  take  half  a  aecond  if  be  neea  a 

dbphr^pn  of  f-W  (other  eonditiona  baioK  aa  at  flnrt) ;  or  that  with  a 

certaia  alow  braad  of  pkta  flv*  teeoeda  will  be  required.      Bat  gire 
...  ....     j^^ 

raria- 
and 
a  Oeptauibaf  Kf^ht,  why,  he  k  eomejkd  to  aiiake  a  roogb  gneaa  and 
"  try  a  plate ;"  in  other  worda,  ha  m  BMft  or  kaa  at  aea  in  the  laatter. 
In  oidar  to  keep  thU  eooaewhat  obtroea  aabject  within  limita,  I 
thiw^boat  thU  paper  a  few  atioaia,  whfeh  I  beiiere  to  be 
tratW.  Thata,  if  eollaclad  tofrtkar,  I  wookl  caU  a  graauaar 


thk  photographar  a  daaa  of  aabjeet,  aay  an  interior,  to  which  be 
notR«aatfy  baaa  aeenrtoaMd,  aad  introduce  one  or  two  other  ra 
tioM  ia  the  eoaAtiona,  waA  aa  the  nw  of  a  rapid  brand  of  pkte  i 


Azioll^l 


'Fha 


fbelon,  aaeh  ^ite  Indepaadent  of  tha 
re: — 
wont  lighted  part 


othan^gOfera  a  ih'utogfaiihk  espoaora.     They  are:— 

A.  Thaaetiaiafanaaf  thali^tfalliaf  apoathe 
«f  the  aabfaet. 

P.  The  Maeitireaaaa  of  tha  plate  a«d. 

8b  The  capacity  of  the  aabiect,  or  its  moat  non-actinic  part,  for 
laladim  samcient  actinic  lignt  to  tha  kaa  to  form  a  photographic 
imagaM  rnitabk  iateaaity. 

D.  The  tiae  of  dkphragm  (ita  ratio  to  the  focns  of  the  kna). 

h.  The  dioUnee  of  the  aabieet  fioa  tha  hma. 

Now  I  think  the  war  ia  ekared  to  inraatigate  the  attempt*  which 
baTe  been  made  to  tabakt«  these  fadora,  as  I  intend  to  prove  the 
tratb  of  mr  next  axiom  in  each  caae. 

Axiom  fl.— The  valoe  of  each  of  the  factors  (as  affecting  the  ex- 
poears)  may  be  expri'aned  in  namerieal  terma:— 

Factor  v.—8itt  of  r>iipkrn'pn.—'T\A»  haa  long  ago  been  expieaaed 


_  a  dire*^  relation  to  the  rxnoeare.  The  eixe  of 
iapbiagai  ia  expraMsd  by  a  fraction,  made  by  diTiding  the  focus  of 
I*  leaa  by  the  okaatOT  of  the  stop,  aad  theM^uare  of  this  fraction 
tpreaaaa  tha  Ight  iataaaity  pasain^  to  the  pkte,  and  therefore  (other 
'•arfMoaa  being  aqoal)  tiM  uiupurtweale  exposure.  Thua  aa  eight- 
ntfc  kna  k  aasd  with  a  balMneh  slop;  tfride  the  latter  figure  into 

the  atop.    Thia  nnmber 


squared  ia  256.  Use  a  quarter-inch  stop  with  the  same  lens,  the 
fraction  will  be/-.32,  and  thia  .•nusr«<I  is  1024.  Thia  last  number  is 
four  times  ^.V) ;  and  therefore  wo<?n  using  with  any  lens  a  stop  which 
ia  marked  /-^2,four  times  the  eipwure  must  be  given  than  with/-16. 
The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  have  adopted  a  uniform 
atandard  of  numbers  wnich  express  the  relative  exposure.  These 
U.S.  numbers  are  found  by  diriding  the  squared  fraction  by  16.  Thus, 
/-16  M  U.S.-16,  and /-as  u  U.S.-<M. 

Factor  A. — Actinic  furcr  of  Lif  At.— There  is  not  yet  any  adopted 
standard  of  value  for  this  factor,  although,  as  I  shall  try  to  point  out, 
there  is  no  grest  difficulty  in  making  ona  I  need  hardly  explain  to 
pbotographen  that  the  rays  of  light  which  are  most  luminous,  and 
there^re  have  moat  effect  upon  the  human  eve,  have  by  no  means  tha 
greatest  effect  upon  the  aanative  plate,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  rays 
(viokt  and  indim)  whidi  apnear  quite  dark  to  the  eye  have  the  most 
iateaaa  oiieiaiMn  sAeet  of  aJL  (^  Diagrams  showing  the  difference 
between  tlie  riiihk  seak  of  colours  and  their  chemical  effect  were 
thniwn  upon  tlie  aoaen.) 

In  a  word,  it  k  the  metinic  force,  and  not  tlte  rinui/  force  of  the 
light  which  has  to  be  estimated.  Any  means,  therefore,  of  judging 
light  for  photographic  purpuaea  in  which  the  eye  u  used  to  estimate 
it  must  be  most  deloriTe.  Every  old  photographer  will  tell  you  that 
in  Jud(png  the  light  by  the  e^e  rou  must  also  take  into  vour  con- 
aderatjoo  whether  the  wind  k  in  tne  east,  if  the  atmosphere  naa  lately 
been  cleared  by  rain,  whetlier  the  light  is  red  or  vellow  in  character 
by  reason  of  sunset  being  near,  or  a  foggy  atmosphere  prevailing,  and 
aoon. 

This  fact  dispose*  of  all  photo-oetaiB  (such  aa  Deooudnn's,  Taybr**, 
Tylar'*^  aa  being  unreliabk  for  the  porpoaea ;  in  fact,  it  U  an  actino- 
metrr  tn  which  tha  chemical  force  of  the  light  ia  gauged  that  is 
wanted. 

Before,  however,  ti escribing  tha  bast  form  of  such  instrument,  I  will 
allade  to  eflorta  which  have  Men  made  to  ubulste  the  value  uf  light 
at  difhnnt  timea  of  tlie  year  and  day,  and  under  different  circum- 


'-ineb  slop;  tfvida  the  Utter 
tha  flnt,  aad  yoa  get  /-IS  as  the  abe  of 


Vosel  was,  I  think,  the  first  to  attempt  this.  He  published  a  tabk 
abowuig  the  neragr  actinic  foioa  of  light  for  each  month  in  the  year 
at  different  hours  of  the  daya.  Dr.  %ott's  tables  on  the  same  plan 
are  now  in  seaeral  use.  Tlieas  tables  would  be  oonclusire  were  it  not 
for  two  nnfortonati*  Hreoiastanees.  The  first  k  that  tlie  light  varies 
very  greatly  f  average ;  for  instance,  on  November  24  last 

I  testM  the  S'  in  the  open  (sky  overcast Wt  12.4^i.      It  was 

lepnasnteil  by  tne  n? ure  .'(-i  (Stanley  actinotneter).  At  2..'10  of  the 
aaiae  day  (the  ekmds  naving  deaml  awav),  when  the  light,  according 
to  the  tables,  oayAf  to  have  been  one-hau  of  what  it  was  at  12'45,  it 
was  actually  three  timet  tu  great ,  Ix'ing  repreasoted  by  the  figure  11. 
ThU  serioiu  difficulty  U  attempted  to  be  met  by  tne  compilers  of 
tablea  requiring  the  usen  to  estimate  whether  the  light  is  "sun- 
shine," "diffused  light."  "  duU,"  "  veij  dull,"  or  "gloomy,"  thus 
sgain  referring  the  matter  to  that  most  ineffectual  instrument  for  the 
purpose — the  ere. 

The  other  dlfficalty  U  thk :  All  wouU  be  well  if  every  photc> 
graph  taken  were  of  a  subject  fully  lighted  by  the  open  sky  ;  but,  as 
a anMCr  4t  fact,  the  majority  of  subjects  liave  a  Urge  proportion  of 
Sgbteut  off  by  overhanging  trees  or  buildings,  or  by  being  in  a  studio, 
or  even  inside  a  building  lighted  only  bv  windows.  The  exposure 
tabks  again  attempt  to  clasrafy  the  position  of  subjects  as  "  interiors," 
"  woods  and  badly  lit  river  banks,"  "  portrait  near  window,"  &c. ; 
but  a*  an  interior  may  vary  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  times  th6  ex- 
pcMiire  of  an  open  landscape,  and  one  part  of  it  may  be  ten  times  as 
well  lighted  as  another,  it  may  be  judged  how  near  a  novice  is  likely 
to  be  in  claasifving  hk  subjects.  All  thu  points  to  one  simple  solu- 
tion of  the  dineulty,  that  the  best  war  to  gauge  the  light  for  photo- 
graphic porpnoae  U  to  teat  it,  wAere  it  fall*  upon  the  tubject,  by  means 
of  a  clicmical  aetinoaeter. 

There  U  no  need  to  enter  into  the  various  means  by  which  an 
actinometer  may  be  constructed.  There  are  many  substances  which 
are  changed  by 'the  action  of  light ;  but,  as  Captain  Abney  has  pointed 
out,  it  i*  wefl  to  use  a  senaitive  surface  as  nearlv  resembling  the 
photographic  plate  a*  poaubk.  Early  in  the  days  of  carbon  printing, 
Johnson  devised  a  useful  actinnmetHr  in  which  a  strip  of  chloride  of 
silver  paper  waa  expcaed  to  the  light  until  it  matched  in  depth  of 
colour  a  standard  tint  placed  abngside.  Die  time  taken  to  do  thU 
wa<  noted,  and  thess  figures  indicated  the  reUtive  actinic  force  of  the 

Captain  Abney  advisee  the  use  of  bromide  of  silver  instead  of 
chlonds  paper,  and  in  order  that  it  may  discok>ur  quickly  in  light,  ha 
treats  it  beforehand  with  nitrite  of  potash.  The  actinometer  thus 
formed  is  all  that  can  be  desired  in  practice ;  the  observation  Uke* 
but  a  short  time  (two  to  thirty  seconds),  and  the  results  are  practically 


m 
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\iTiiforin.  The  standard  of  tint  to  be  used  is  the  only  tiling  that 
requires  settlintr,  and  Mr.  Bum  in  his  able  paper  on  the  subject 
{Pkotoyraphtc  Society  Meporfer,  November,  1889)  advises  that  this  be 
settled  by  exposing  the  paper  to  the  "  best  light "  (clear  sunshine 
about  mid-day  in  May  or  June)  for  a  settled  time  (one,  two,  or  three 
seconds). 

Stanley  is  at  present  the  only  maker  who  sells  such  actinometers ; 
but  their  general  principle  was  a  free  gift  to  the  public  before  his  patent 
■was  taken  out.  A  light  which  darkens  the  paper  to  the  tint  in  four 
seconds  is  obviously  double  in  intensity  to  that  which  would  take 
eight  seconds  to  do  the  same  thing;  and  therefore  the  task  of  ex- 
pressing this  one  factor  (actinic  force  of  light  falling  on  the  subject) 
m  numerical  terms  is  accomplished.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  iight 
must  be  tested  at  the  subject,  however  much  that  may  be  in  the 
shade. 

Factor  P. — It  is  obvious  that  if  one  brand  of  plate — say  a  Kingston 
Special — takes  one-tenth  tlie  exposure  that  a  Kingston  Ordinary 
■does  under  precisely  similar  circumstances,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
latter  plate  is  expressed  by  the  figure  1,  the  figure  10  wiU  accurately 
give  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  the  Special  plate. 

To  form  a  table  of  sensitiveness  of  plates  a  standard  must  be 
adopted,  and  I  have  taken  the  hint  from  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Duffield 
(inventors  of  the  actinograph)  and  adopted  as  a  convenient  star^ard 
for  the  figure  1  a  plate  which,  exposed  for  two  seconds  with  /-8  in 
May  or  June  sunshine  about  mid-day,  on  an  object  of  average  colour 
twenty-five  feet  from  lens  (average  distance  of  a  foreground),  will 
give  with  the  developer  the  photographer  is  in  the  habit  of  using  the 
class  of  negative  most  suitable  for  his  purpose.  Space  does  not 
permit  me  to  go  deeply  into  this  point,  but  in  practice  I  find  that  each 
worker  (in  using  mathematical  calculation  of  exposures)  must  once  for 
all  find  out  for  himself,  by  test  exposure,  what  number  represents  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate  he  is  using ;  for  this  factor  really  includes 
the  method  of  development  adopted,  and  the  class  of  negative  required. 
I,  for  instance,  could  not  get  negatives  suitable  forplatinotype  printing 
with  the  exposure  an  hon.  secretary  finds  sufficient  for  his  negatives 
suitable  for  bromide  printing ;  and  therefore  I  should  probably  use  a 
different  plate  number  to  what  he  would. 

At  present  there  is  no  satisfactory  standard  for  the  sensitiveness  of 
plates ;  Wamerke's  sensitometer,  which  is  most  in  u.oe,  is  not  suitable 
for  the  purpose  of  which  I  treat,  because  the  numbers  used  have  no 
uniform  mathematical  relation  to  each  other,  and  cannot  well  be  used 
for  calculation.  Nor  can  tlie"iiO  times"  and  "60  times  "label  on 
the  boxes  be  relied  upon. 

The  method  of  ascertaining  what  number  on  my  arbitrary  scale 
represents  any  particular  plate  is  for  the  photographer  to  expose  plates 
for  two  or  three  different  plate  numbers,  calculating  by  means  of  my 
instrument  (the  instructions  of  which  give  approximate  numbers  for 
different  plates),  and  after  developing  with  his  usual  developer  in  one 
<iish  selecting  the  negative  which  suits  his  purpose  best. 

Factor  S  (capacity  of  subject  for  reflecting  actinic  light  to  the 
lens)  now  claims  attention,  and  it  is  strange  that  previous  workers 
have  all  mixed  up  this  factor  with  the  entirely  separate  question  of 
lighting.  This,  I  think,  arises  from  the  way  in  which  Burton,  in  his 
table  of  exposures — intended  only  to  be  a  guide  to  beginners,  and  not 
a  basis  of  calculation  in  connexion  with  actinometer  observations  or 
light  tables — has  classified  his  subjects.  All  compilers  of  exposure 
tables  seem  to  have  adopted  Burton's  classification,  and  hence  arises 
the  absurdity  that  in  tables  (such  as  Ackland's)  compiled  for  using 
tvith  an  actinometer,  or  with  a  table  of  light  values,  the  photographer 
about  taking  an  interior  is  asked  to  gauge  his  light  in  the  open  air, 
and  then  estimate  how  much  light  reaches  his  subject,  instead  of 
gauging  the  actual  light  falling  upon  the  subject.  Experience  shows 
that  to  preserve  the  light  and  shade  in  a  white  or  light-coloured  object 
a  much  shorter  exposure  is  required  than  for  one  of  average  colour ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  get  detail  in  objects  of  dark,  non-actinic  colour 
an  increased  exposure  is  necessary.  Hence  the  need  for  a  scale  of 
subject  numbers. 

Hero  is  mine,  the  first,  I  think,  published  in  which  the  factor  of 
light  is  left  entirely  out.  The  standard  is  an  average-coloured  object, 
such  as  the  foreground  in  a  landscape. 

White,  or  black  and  white  objects S|^ 

Light-coloured  objects    S^ 

Objects  of  average  colour   SI 

Objects  of  rather  a  dark,  or  red,  or  yellow  tint ....  82 
Verv  davk,  or  non-actinic  objects  in  which  detail 
is  required S3 

(Three  lantern  photographs  were  here  shown,  each  being  a  group 
of  white,  medium-coloured,  and  terra-cotta  vases,  exposed  respectively 
as  S§,  81,  and  S2.    The  shortest  exposure  was  quite  insufficient  for 


the  dark  vase,  while  the  longer  obliterated  all  detail  of  shades  in  the 
white  one.) 

The  fifth  factor,  that  of  distance,  affects  the  exposure  in  two  ways. 
First,  when  objects  are  a  considerable  distance  away,  say  100  yards 
and  over,  the  light  reflected  from  them  is  very  considerably  added  to 
by  the  light  reflected  from  the  particles  of  moisture,  &c.,  in  the 
atmosphere ;  hence  the  neces.sary  exposure  is  lessened.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  shorter  exposure  cannot  be  given  on  account  of  having 
to  expose  for  a  foreground,  &c.,  in  the  same  picture. 

Distance  affects  the  exposure  in  another  quite  different  way.  When 
the  object  is  brought  so  near  to  the  lens  that  the  camera  has  to  be  racked 
out  for  a  lengthened  focus,  the  exposure  increases  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  increased  square  of  the  focus;  this  does  not  affect  ordinary 
work,  only  enlarging  or  copying. 

To  avoid  too  many  factors  I  have  thought  it  best  to  combine  this 
one  of  distance  to  that  of  the  subject,  and  tlie  following  must  there- 
fore be  added  to  the  foregoing  scale  of  subject  numbers : — 

Sky  and  sea    Q'}^ 

Objects  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away S^ 

More  distant  objects SJ 

I  have  also  formed  a  scale  of  subject  numbers  for  white,  light, 
average,  dark,  and  very  dark  subjects  at  various  distances  from  tlie 
lens  from  twenty  times  its  focus  down  to  one  and  one-tenth  its  focus 
(enlarging  ten  diameters).  This  enables  the  exposure  meter  which  I 
am  about  to  describe  to  be  used  for  enlarging  or  copying  near  objects. 

I  have  now  investigated  the  factors  which  control  a  photographic 
exposure;  you  will  notice  how  entirely  different  in  character  they 
are,  and  that  quite  different  means  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
value  of  each.  I  am  aware  that  photographic  dealers  and  unthinking 
amateurs  are  expecting  to  be  provided  witb  an  exposure  meter  which 
will  point  out  tlie  exposure  without  the  photographer  making  himself 
acquainted  with  these  different  conditions.  It  is  easy  to  make  such 
an  instrument  to  sell,  but  not  to  give  correct  results,  as  I  claim  mine 
will  do.     Now  for  the  means  of  using  these  factors. 

Alphed  Watkins. 
(To  he  continued,) 


THE  LATENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  IMAGE.* 
All  the  decisive  evidence  at  present  in  our  possession  points  to  the  fact 
that  the  formation  of  the  latent  photo-image  is  a  process  of  photo- 
chemical reduction,  the  effect  of  which  can  be  undone  by  treatment  with 
halogenising  agents,  or  with  certain  substances  generally  believed  to  exert 
an  oxidising  action. 

About  three  years  agot  Carey  Lea  showed  that  latent  ima^s,  capable 
of  development  and  reversal  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latent  photo- 
image,  can  be  obtained  by  treating  sensitive  films  of  silver  salts  *ith  a 
solution  of  a  hypophosphite,  or  an  alkaline  solution  of  grape  sugar  or 
milk  sugar.  Nitric  acid  and  solutions  of  the  haloid  salts  of  the  alkalies 
had  the  same  effect  as  on  latent  photo-images.  Carey  Lea's  experiments 
were  made  with  the  silver  salts  on  paper.  I  have  repeated  them  with 
ordinary  gelatine  plates  with  precisely  similar  results.  The  reducing 
agent  (sodium  hypophosphite,  or  a  solution  of  milk  sugar  made  alkaline 
by  caustic  potash)  when  brushed  on  the  plate  produces  no  visible  effect ; 
but  a  dense  deposit  can  be  developed.  These  latent  images  thus  formed 
are  destroyed  by  potassium  diohromate,  but  not  by  dilute  nitric  acid  or  by 
alkaline  bromides.  Potassium  iodide  affects  them  in  the  same  way  as  the 
latent  photo-image.     (Examples  shown.) 

Latent  images,  capable  of  development,  are  also  formed  as  a  result  of 
a  shearing  stress  applied  to  the  sensitive  film.  This  was  observed  by 
Carey  Lea}  in  the  case  of  wet  plates,  but  was  first  carefully  investigated 
by  Abney.§  The  effect  is  easily  observed  by  writing  on  the  surface  of  an 
ordinary 'plate  with  a  clean  glass  rod,  using  moderate  pressure,  and  then 
placing  it  in  a  developer.  Abney  found  that  the  material  of  the  rod  used 
forjWriting  has  no  influence  on  the  result ;  the  effect,  it  sufficient  pressure 
is  used,  is  transmitted  through  paper.  Sensitive  and  less  sensitive  forms 
of  silver  bromide  behave  similarly  ;  the  latent  image  formed  is  destroyed 
by  potassium  diohromate ;  the  effect  is  not  so  much  on  the  surface  of  the 
film  as  lower  down,  or  near  to  the  glass,  for  if  the  film  is  moistened, 
superficially  melted,  allowed  to  set,  and  then  developed,  the  sharpness  of 
the  image  is  scarcely  effected ;  but  if  the  film  is  completely  melted,  the 

*  Conclnded  from  page  236. 

t  Aiuerican  Journal  oj  iicisnce,  1887,  and  Euglirli  photographic  journals  of  the  same 
year. 

X  Ain£rican  Journal  of  Smence  [2  J,  xlii.,  IflS. 

§  i>fcotogm})lii<;  Journal,  18S3  ana  ISat;  The  British  Jouesal  of  Phoioobapbt, 
XXX.,  418  ;  xxxi.,  167. 
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^erefefitd  maridog*  an  Uaned.    He  alw  was  onable  to  obaerre  anythiog 
of  the  nature  of  phoephoteaeuiee  when  the  writing  «ai  done. 

Srreral  poiota  in  eooneziaa  with  ihete  phenomena  Memed  worthy  of 
fnrthar  tmaartgation.  DaUil*  of  the  axpetimenU  I  shall  deecribe  in 
another  plaea.  I  loaad  that  with  gae  and  the  lame  plate  the  effect 
giadnally  iaenMea  with  the  pnaMM,  but  that  there  ia  no  eonnexion,  aa 
might  ha*o  bean  auppuaaJ,  between  tm  aenaitiTenaea  of  the  platea  to  li(^t 
and  the  minimnm  peeaaore  reqoiied  l»  pwdaae  a  davelopabla  image  opon 
them.  (Eiimplaaabown.)  At  priaitt  I  haw  not  bean  able  to  trace  any 
«aanexiaa  batwaen  the  mtnitnnm  eAMw  pteamre  and  the  bardoeaa  of 
the  fUm.  I  eonflimad  Abney'i  atateiiHA  that  the  material  with  which 
the  writing,  or  "  abearing,"  i<  doaa  b  ^Ihont  infloenea  on  the  raaolt, 
provided  that  it  is  a  siifBeiently  hard  sokstanee :  that  no  phoapbareeeanee 
«att  be  obaertid  whan  tha  film  ia  seaMltod  ;  and  that  the  latent  image  ia 
ilaaliojaii  fay  pi<amliim  diefaromalib  I  also  examined  the  action  ot 
varioga  otbw  naganta,  ineh  aa  lelitli,  and  potaaatom  bromide,  and 
iodida^  and  looad  the  reaolu  to  ba  identieal  with  Ifaoae  givan  by  tha 
p*¥»tnlmMi  bdapeadant  eoaflr— Hen  ol  Aboay'a  atatamant  that  the 
eAaet  ia  graatiat  in  tha  lower  part  o(  the  film  waa  obtained  by  a  method 
qoita  diSMMt  from  that  whiab  ha  amd.  After  aome  platae  had  been 
sab)eata4tofwi0Hdagreaeo(abaatiaBrtraae.  they  were  expoeed  to  light 
lor  a  vary  abort  tbne.  Ona^fenK  et  aarii  plate  waa  then  dippad  in  a  vary 
dUnta  aotetiea  ol  pntaaainm  4iehraaMle  far  a  short  time,  waahod,  and 
^aiakpad.  It  waa  foond  that  the  aafaiWiial  latent  image  prodoaad  fay 
light  had  faaea  eompiataiy  ilmtrnyad.  wUbt  tha  daeper-eeatad  aOaal  of 
atiaaa  waa  «aif  alightly  aboML 

Tialawt  ImafH  which  faaiiM*  ia  •  pM(iat)y  similar  manner  with  Tarioos 
reagents,  and  are  tharefara  pnnmabty  U  rmj  similar,  if  not  identical, 
aatpeailioa.  w  ba  piaiwrf  to. a  laMt.  ilMa  wvya :  (1)  fay  tha  aatioa 
o(  light :  (t)  by  tha  aotioD  o(  ebamieal  ndndiV  agaMi  in  the  dark :  and  |S) 
fay  alMaiiaff  stMaa^  The  seeood  made  at  yiiDdiictkm  ia  eaei|y  intelligible ; 
the  pndMtiaa  ol  ehemieal  afanngB  by  abMiiag  stiasa  at  fiat  eiiht  aaeou 
diHawtt  to  nndantand.  Tha  laaaanhaa  «l  Spring  hato  shoMm,  howeTer, 
that  aaay  ehaaaieat  ehiiigm  fa  soBd  aobatMaaaaaa  hapwdoead  by  tha 
ippMaatlen  ol  gfaat  praaanra.  As  a  rala,  praaaia  fir— utm  anaWnaHwi, 
bat  thara  are  earlnin  eaaea  where  •  anw|wiiiil  daaoaapeaad  aban  atno^ 

enmprimil    A ling  laapriag.  il  Mm  tbI— a  ct  Urn  loiyonnd  ia  leee 

than  the  aom  o<  tha  eol— aa  o(  Ma  aMowMnad  eowtitaMta.  praaNia 
to  prodaaa  mmMmtkm ;  if,  oa  tha  other  hand,  tha  *om  of  the 
ol  the  aMoaiUaad  ooaatitniali  ia  leas  thaa  tha  velome  of  the 
which  Ihay  tam.  pnaaaia  vfll  taad  to  iiioaipBii  it.  The 
ol  pi  seam  I  oa  ahanriaal  ehaapa  la,  ia  laat,  M/tOf  aaalogoas  to  iu 
eflsat  oa  tha  maMag  poiat  ol  aeHil»  At  peasant  we  do  not  know  the 
MlaHoa  bateeaa  dw  apace  aaeaptad  by  the  nmtarisle  ol  the  latent  image 
sad  that  oeenpieJ  by  tha  origiaal  gaiilinn  bromide.  II  the  fonaar  ia  leee 
(baa  tha  latter,  tha  loraMtiaa  el  a  lataat  imi«a  by  atrM*  ia  only  a  special 
example  ol  Bfifag'a  iieoal  kw,  and  tha  appanat  dilBenlty  diaappaarsi* 

Tha  eaaapaiMaa  «t  the  material  aompaiiag  the  latent  image  is  as  yet 
aa  aaaelvad  fuMwa.  It  ia  gmiMiMy  ngaidad  aa  baiag  identieal  with  the 
tek  piodaeta  obtahmd  by  tha  more  pulii^eil  aetioa  of  light,  and  this 
eiew  ts  supported  by  tha  lact  that  thay  are  afleetad  in  the  same  way  by 
■any  laaganta.  Carey'a  Lea'a  Btiisiiallaai  (lor.  eit.),  that  a  brief  action 
eliihiiiagaglaaatfreraompuuadipwIaiiilBrkdblebatdaretopahU 

'-T'tr  ~*^'*  r"'"fl" '  """  r~^ ''^''  'Tnr'.  i~1  t'-n  fn  linlh 

caau  fta  iium  aaa  I  liiliy  la  bshaefai  reapaetMy  with  tha  fariaifaU 
aad<ri<MaUtthM<|mpwfciil  hyMght.fa  alao  eaqr  ataoag  arideaaa 
in  invar  «l  Iha  mm  iaaolualmi.  ha*  Aair  identity  U  aot  yet  prvtad. 
ThanAlaaaaol  the  hNaal  iaa^a  aad  d  tha  darfcaaad  prodaata  to  IIn 
•atioa  of  nitric  add  render  H  highly  iayohable  that  they  eoaeist  d 
■ataltia  tilfor;  and  it  waa  for  a  loag  thaa  aappoaed  that  th^  were  anb- 
el  riher  aorieaptanling  with  a  aah-ocrida,  Ag^O,  deeeribed  by  the 
I  WShlar.  Aeeordiag  to  thie  view,  the  latent  image  eonsieted  ol  a 
qmiatity  ol  ail««  ■ab^hbride  Ag,C,  or  rab-bfomida  Ag,Br,  or 
atafarfag  hail  tha  iiaaatity  of  baIo«en  preaeat  in  the 
AtteaqMa  to  obtain  WShlar's  snboxide  have  been  made 
|«llhoat  luui—  by  Xawboiy,  Mothasaaa.  Von  Pfordten,  and  Bailey  * 
IWIer.  and,  olaoataa,  atiaaqita  to  make  the  eob^ohlocida  from  it  have 
faUsdalao.  Tha  maiheda  need  far  Iha  paipaae  of  obtaiaiag  the  sob^nide 
ware,  howtrar,  no*  soeh  as,  rwaeoalBg  from  aoalofcy,  were  likely  to  be 
aaaseaafol.  fhey  all  drpeodeil  on  the  poeeibilitT  of  atopping  tlie  mtiiciion 
ef  aa  otdinaey  eii*or  sail  when  halt  tha  indiele  lisd  been  ramored,  with- 
-oat  at  tha  earn*  tiam  prodoaiag  any  metiOic  silrer.  Efan  ia  tha  eaae  of 
aailkaoaa  aad  stable  aoaipaaads  tiiie  ie  a  matter  ol  ameh  difBeolly ; 

'  t  mf  IMi  esytaaallsa  «(  lb>  «ff>rt  at  ikmrint  •tr-^M  In  *  bH«>»  twlom  the 
«atr>»>ieM>>li  intuy  awT  "■  **"*•  *«n<M  ant  puiilnh  It.  Prolfwnr  MtUoia 
'<m  tn  aartajr^rmM**  I*  t*M  •■•«  lia— i  a,  bat  kM  tfcittmaj,  la  hi* 


and  when  dealing  with  a  sabstance  sneh  as  ordinary  silTer  oxide,  itself 
extremely  easily  rsdoead  to  the  metallic  state,  the  difficalty  of  definite 
partial  radoetion  beeuiiies  enormoofily  (n«at«r.  Moreover,  chemists  ore 
aoqnainted  with  many  eaaea  in  which  the  haloid  salts  of  an  element  are 
mneh  more  stable  than  the  oorrespondinR  oxide — the  mercorous  salts 
which  are  analogooa  to  the  silTer  Milts  afford  an  exeellent  example — and 
therefore  the  non-existanoe  of  a  silver  sub-oxide  is  no  proof  of  the  non* 
existence  of  silver-enh-ohloride,  sab-bromide,  or  sub-iodide.  This  qaeation 
remains  for  foitliar  iaraatigation. 

Car^y  Lea  foond  (loc  eit.)  that  by  the  action  of  retlucing  agents,  sach 
aa  lantMa  hydroxide,  alkaline  milk,  or  Ktfe  sngar,  d-c,  on  silver  salts, 
im  ff%1i^^  ptodneta  very  aimiUr  in  properties  and  composition  to  the 
paodaots  prodnaed  fay  the  action  of  light.  They  are  very  slowly 
paa  by  atroag  nittic  acid,  bat  more  rapidly  by  potassium 
art  daaoBpaead  by  ammonia  sodiam  tho-solphate,  Ao.,  with 
aapatmtinB  ol  watalHn  dUear.  He  regards  tha  two  seta  of  oompoands  aa 
identical  in  eharaetar,  aad  eonaiden  them  to  belong  to  the  indefinite  eiaaa 
d  eompoands  known  aa  "  lakes,"  or,  in  other  words,  as  oompoands  of 
aOvar  sob-salts  with  varying  proportions  of  the  ordinary  salts,  the  eom- 
poands having  a  mneh  higlier  stability  than  the  sob-salts  themselves.  In 
order  to  recall  the  mode  of  formation  of  the  dark  products,  which  vary  in 
eompoeiliaa  aecordiog  lo  tlm  eonditions  of  their  preparaiion,  but  always 
eontain  laaa  laliigaii  thaa  the  normal  silver  ealta,  Carey  Lea  proposes  to 
aall  tbam  piwto-aalta  ol  ailrar;  ihas,  photo-ohloride,  photo -bromide, 
phnhi  hiiBda.  Aa.  _Wa  da  not  know,  however,  that  these  bodies  are  really 
"aaMa  "  ia  tlia  oanal  aaeaptatinn  ol  the  term ;  and  although  the  names 
are  vary  good,  it  woold  be  better  to  speak  of  them  more  generally  aa 
pboto-oompooads  or  photo-prodocU- 

Hnnt  staled*  that  whan  dvar  chloride  darkens  in  presence  of  air  and 
moialiiia.  hall  tim  ehkaiaa  ia  replaced  by  oxygen,  and  researches  by 
Bad^iaaea.t  tha  dataOa  d  wUeh  are  aot  yet  pnlSdiad,  lead  liim  to  the 
aoaaloaiaa  that  tlia  ■**'^*~*'*  silver  chloride  is  aa  axyebloride  of  the 
farmalas  Ag,CI,0,  formed  from  four  moleeolea  of  silver  chloride  AgCU 
AgCL  AflCL  AgCI..  by  tha  sobstitation  d  an  atom  of  oxygen  for  two 
aimna  d  ehlotiaa,  tho»  AgCL  Ag.  0.  Ag.  AgCI.  Experimenta,  tha 
data  lie  d  iriiiah  have  not  bean  pablished,  cannot,  of  course,  be  criticised 
or  properly  appradatad ;  bat  it  is  T«y  dUBeult  to  believe  that  a  stiver 
oxyelilori^  emdd  lotm  in  preeaaoa  ol  strong  nitrio  or  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  alao  imporlaat  to  obaaiii  that  the  supposed  oxychloride  is  not  a 
redoelioa  prodoet  d  direr  eliloride,  but  a  substitution  product,  tiM 
quantity  d  ehlotine  aad  aqrgta  in  the  formula  given  being  safHcient  to 
neutraliae  all  tlis  eombiaiag  power  d  the  silver.  Silver  oxide  ia  known 
to  be  readily  radnaed  to  tha  metallie  alale  by  developers ;  and  if  we 

sm that  thia  rsdndfailily  d  tha  oiida  is  transfarred  to  the  oxychloride, 

whieh  woold  ba  tha  eaae  il  tiia  eompoond  had  tlia  eonstitution  represented 
fay  tlia  faimnU  givea.  tha  lonaation  d  tlia  oxyehloride  would  certainly 
explain  the  prodnetion  d  an  image  on  development  On  the  other  hand, 
il  ia  equally  well  known  that  silver  oxide  ia  vary  readily  attacked  by  scids, 
and  it  is  not  saay  to  aaa  how  aa  oxychloride  eoold  retain  the  instability 
d  the  oxide  fa  praaanoa  d  redocing  agaata,  and  yet  offer  so  great  a 
vedMdfe  to  tha  aetjoa  d  adds.  If  further  experimenta  prove  that  the 
flarTttned  prodoeta  aia  really  an  oxyehloride  and  an  oxybromide 
napaelively,  it  ia  nd  at  aU  probable  that  they  will  have  the  constitution 
whiab  haa  been  saggaMad^ 

It  saems  quite  aartaia  tint  the  preeeaoe  d  oxygen  is  not  essential  to 
the  formation  d  a  dark  photo-product  from  a  haloid  silver  salt.  Dry 
silvar  ehkiride  darkana  readily  whan  expoaad  to  light  under  benzine  §  or 
fa  hydfogan.L  or  apparently  in  preeeaoe  d  any  substance  which  can  take 
up  chlorine,  whether  the  partiaalar  aobataaoe  oontam  oxygen  or  not.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  we  are  ad  aalitled  to  aaaume  that  the  producta 
formed  an  identieal,  and  tim  faalmvioor  of  a  subetance  out  of  contact  with 
air  aad  BMiatars  givea  ao  dinot  avidaaos  as  to  iia  behaviour  when  oxygen 
and  water  aia  piaaent. 

It  haa  nd  yet  been  definitely  proved— indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the 
eaae,  abaduta  prod  ia  almoet,  if  not  quite,  impossible— that  the  material 
oumpoaing  tha  latent  image  is  identical  in  composition  with  the  visible 
prodnota  foond  by  tiia  laara  prolonged  action  d  light,  dthongh  the 
▼ariooa  taeta  pravioady  laisiiad  to  furnish  very  strong  evidence  that  thia 
is  the  ease. 

The  exact  point  which  we  seem  to  have  reached  is  thi».  that  the  latent 

image  is  a  phuio-chemiaal  reduction  product  oontsining  a  lower  |iroportion 

of  halogen  than  normal  silver  rliloride,  or  bromide,  or  iodide,  and  mneh 

'  IT.-ji.iltji        '     "    '»•■ -'I'l     '    -"i  '     t  f'kntwnirMt  ]>>«•,  ml., 871. 

:  Hodiklav'  Oumi^lry  o/  Pttotnyraj'hy,  p.  50. 

(  OalArto.   I  r   ProTtwSiirar,  nilC,  IKIi  Gsrsy  hm, 

.    Amebian  Vti^^iii  JvmmM,  xi.,   tf t  i    THS  BkinSB   JOr«Sit.  OS 

I  .  \m>,  p.  a. 
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■more  eaaily  reduced  to  the  metallio  state ;  bat  the  problem  of  its  com- 
position and  constitntion  still  remains  to  be  solved. 

DiSCCSSION. 

Mr.  SpiLlER :  It  is  a  well-known  observation  that  plate  mannfacturers  call  it 
'bromine  that  is  being  given  off  when  plates  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  are 
undergoing  decomposition.  The  time  a  plate  has  been  kept  in  exposure  before 
development  has  an  important  liearing  upon  this  subject.  I  have  kept  a  plate 
itwelve  months  and  then  deTelope<l  it.  Other  developers  have  done  more  than 
that 

Captain  Abket  :  I  should  properly  sum  up,  but  Mr.  Bothamley  will  say 
what  I  am  about  to  utter.  The  smell  of  bromine  I  have  nothing  more  to  say 
•about ;  you  want  more  than  nasal  proof.  Nitric  acid  is  a  most  doubtful 
destroyer  of  image.  There  are  two  or  three  papers  on  that  subject.  It  will  be 
found  that  bromide  of  potassium  will  destroy  the  image.  I  have  myself  tried 
all  the  usual  destroyers.  I  may  say  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  experiments 
Mr.  Bothamley  has  shown  us.  I  do  not  agree  at  all  with  Mr.  Hodgkinson's 
theory,  although  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  it,  that  you  have  oxygen  present. 
I  have,  in  fact,  almost  proved  that  there  is  found  in  an  image  an  organic 
compound  which  is  destroyed  by  the  action  of  the  heat.  It  is  a  verj-  difficult 
.subject,  this  latent  image,  and  I  am  glad  Mr.  Bothamley  has  taken  it  up. 
There  is  one  thing  I  must  say,  that  is,  that  Mr.  Bothamley  should  not  call  his 
.subject  "  latent  image,"  but ' '  photographic  image."  Tliere  is  no  such  thing  as 
"  latent  image." 

Mr.  Bothamley  :  I  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Spiller  smelt  something  like 
■bromine,  and  that  something  is  given  off  when  silver  chloride  is  approached  to 
the  light.  It  may  be  hydrogen  peroxide  that  is  given  off.  What  I  contend  at 
present  is  that  we  do  not  know  what  is  given  off.  With  regard  to  silver 
■chloride,  I  did  not  say  that  it  was  a  preventive,  but  that  its  action  retarded. 
A  great  deal  of  doubt  exists  as  to  the  question  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  ozoue. 


SUMMER  NOVELTIES  IN  APPARATUS. 
Speing  brings  "  Spring  fashions,"  and  the  advent  of  summer  brings 
photographic  novelties  for  the  coming  season. 

Among  those  who  are  never  backward  in  providing  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  times  is  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.;  and  responding 
to  an  invitation  to  see  certain  novelties,  we  visited  their  well-appointed 
showrooms  in  Rathbone-place. 

What  we  first  noticed  was  a  lens  shutter  by  Messrs.  Voigtlander, 
fihown  in  the  cut.    In  this,  the  principle  of  the  Iris  diaphragm  is 


Introduced,  but  with  a  modification  in  carrying  the  principle  into 
•effect,  viz.,  that  by  its  eccentric  form  of  opening  and  closing  a 
j)ortion  of  the  whole  lens  is  exposed  to  _the  rays  of  light  during 
-exposure. 


The  "  Firm  "  head-rest  has  its  special  features  so  well  shown  in  the 
cut  as  to  render  description  unnecessary.    It  will  be  seen  that  the 


•"Tg'SfSiii  B      ^-.,w 


back  support  is  itself  backed  by  an  adjustable  extension  from  behind, 
ensuring  great  stability. 

The  "Perfection"  camera  is  a  strong  yet  light  camera.     Several 
patented  improvements  on  the  cameras  of  former  periods  are  embodied 


in  it.  For  instance,  it  has  a  turntable  by  which  it  connects  with  the 
stand ;  a  means  of  bringing  the  back  up  close  to  the  front  for  including 
a  wide  angle  without  the  tailboard  interposing  to  cut  off  the  vertical 
view  in  front ;  a  double  rack  and  pinion  syst«m  to  provide  for  exten- 
sion, with  other  things  of  an  advanced  nature. 

In  a  camera  constructed  under  one  of  Samuel's  patents  there  are 
certain  features  of  great  utility  and  convenience.     The  focussing  is 


\.  Lever 
effected  by  a  lever,  instead  of  a  rack-and-pinion  movement,  and  the 
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p«cali«r  oonctruction  of  the  fraot  or  kna-carrying  frame  permiU  the 
len*  to  be  diiect«d  eitW  TerticaUy  or  UtenlW,  and  raiaed  or  lowered 
witll  iingular  facilitj. 
The  Ranaom't  combined  ttereoeoopic  camera  and  rtmeoaoope   i« 


to  anke  alereoMopie  and  laBtem-alide  negatiTei.  By 
Kteiriag  the  fowing  glaa*  it  i*  ao  looiter  a  camera,  but  a  ttereo- 
Mope,  the  gTOuad  gk«  of  toeimia§  frame  formintr  •  diffnaiiig 
iBeitiirm  far  Tiewiag  ttanapanndaa;  or  if  paper  alenoeoopio  alidea 
are  need,  the  fraoM  oa  top  of  the  back  eaa  be  adjaated  ao  aa  to  rtflaet 
the  fight  down  on  the  pictore,  at  in  n  ordinary  itcnoeoopa^  The 
fimate  for  thia  porpoee  haa  a  mirror  on  the  uaitt  aide.  For  the  eoo- 
Tenitoee  e(  riewiag,  the  leoaaa  can  be  BOfed  horiaoatally  to  aa  to 
•ait  SttmrnA  aighta ;  the  rMk  and  yiaioa  avriag  the  donble  pupoM 
for  focoanng  the  anbi«et  to  be  either  photographed  or  riewed. 

Cowaa'a  lanten>  alide  printing  fnine  ia  a  mcaaa  by  which  any 
portin  aaleeied  from  a  1 3  x  10  negatire  (or  one  of  tnalkr  dimanaiaM) 
can  be  printed  by  contact  aa  a  lantrra  alide.    It  often  happena  that  a 


•mall  portion  o«t  of  the  centra  of  a  kige  negative  would  make  a  good 
lantern  (fide,  bat  there  haa  alwaya  been  a  difficulty  in  printing  out 
thia  portio*— riak  of  breakage  of  iMge  nagattTe,  acratcbing,  tu.  Mr. 
Cowan  baa  iiffniueJj  got  over  thia  dilBenky  in  the  printing  frame 
shown  in  iBaalratloo—aa  ordinary  13  x  10  p<C«hed  mahogany  printing 
frame  ie  conrertad  into  a  lanter»elide  printing  frame,  by  being  fitted 
with  a  giaaa  bed  maahed  to  the  bntam  aiae,  .*i|  x  S|.  A  aolMi  back 
hsTing  n  amaO  iaaide  frame,  which  carriea  the  lantern  plate  by  meana 
«(•  apring  catch,  takae  the  place  of  the  ordinary  hinged  back,  and 
the  frame  ia  rvadr  for  printing  lantern  tlide*  from  the  centre  of  either 
13  X  10,  10  X  8,  wbole-plate,  or  half-plate  npfratirea.  When  deaired  it 
can  be  oied,  with  the  hinged  beck.aa  an  ordinary  printing  frame. 

Tbia  firm  alao  haa  on  exhibition  among  their  noTcltiea  a  new 
KankAwahnttar  adapted  for  time  aa  wall  aa  inatantaneona  ezpoaorea. 
The  origiBnl  akntter  of  Kenhaw  ia  wall  known  aa  being  aa  ■««(«ii<M«oiM 
one ;  the  thing  wanting  to  make  it  a  paifm,!  abutter  waa  an  arrange- 
ment for  giving  time  ezpoaaraa.  TUa  baa  bow  been  achierad.  For 
time  aapoaaraa,  more  the  pointer  from  the  poaition  ahown  in  the 
woodcot  apwawla  to  the  letter  T-  Wind  up  the  abutter  in  the  u«ual 
way  natU  U  appaara  ia  the  centre  of  dnU,  xitfn  take  the  winding 
bar  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand  and  lift  the 
lebaae  aim  eo  aa  to  allow  of  the  pia  on  thia  arm  dropping  into  the 
Mt-kaad  ilot  ia  the  oraak  T-  The  abutter  ia  now  act  for  time 
espoeore;  pnaa  the  pnanmatfe  baB,  when  the  ahutter  will  open; 


releaae  the  pteeaure,  and  again  preat  the  ball,  and  the  ahutter  wiU 
cloie.    It  will  of  course  be  undergtood  thnt  for  instantaDeous  expoetires 


t!:-  -  ■--       '  1  down  tu  "  inat.,*' and  the  pin  on  releaie 

n  -lot  of  crank. 

t^  e  «aw  auo  aeverai  other  noreltiee,  not  the  laaat  interesting  or 
naaAil  of  which  ia  BHngiby'a  lamp  atand,  an  arrangement  by  which 
four  flaab  lampa  erected  oa  croee  bars  on  a  light  stand  are  fired  aimul- 
taaeoaaly  by  premure  on  a  paenmatic  balL  Fire  graina  of  magnesium 
at  fint  formed  the  charge  for  each,  but  thia  haa^mr  been  reduced  to 
two  graina  of  the  powdvr,  which  ia  all  oonaumed.  Several  admirable 
portraita  and  groapa,  aome  of  large  dimenaiona,  atteated  the  succeaa  of 
thia  ayatem  of  lighting. 

♦ 

jForrtgn  llotre  anli  llttod. 

Da.  Enaa,  in  the  pagea  of  the  PhotographUeke  Corrapondetu,  and  in  the 
laat  ehapter  of  hie  ewamnniaalicwa  from  the  Vienna  Photographic  Labora- 
lonr,  derotea  a  eoneidarable  amotut  of  apaoa  to  tba  aubjeet  of  '■  Natural 
Couan  in  PbotoBi^lnr.''  Ftom  what  be  eommnnioatea  it  ia  decidedly 
donbtfol  whether  Hair  Vanaea  haa  aa  yet  aeonred  any  raanlta  very  markedly 
ao  pel  tor  to  Ihoee  obtained  by  Beeqnertl  and  Niepre,  but  a  pouibla  im- 
proveaaaat  aeema  to  ha«a  beiii  naebad  in  regard  to  the  time  of  exposure 
raqoirad,  which  haa  come  down  to  three  boon  far  daaa,  and  three  daya 
far  papar.  Progiim  aeama  alao  to  hare  been  made  in  rendering  the 
eoloora  store  parmanent,  aa  alkaline  fixing  bath  beipg  apoken  of,  which  i* 
aaid  at  the  aama  time  to  ttniii  the  ookMua  mote  intenae. 


It  will  be  ramambered  that  the  lay  pteaa  apoke  about  expoaure  (or  week* 
in  the  aftata,  and  other  eeeantrieitiaa  of  the  kind.  Tbia  waa  probably 
eoafnaion  between  Heir  Vereeca't  experimentt  and  those  of 
hlfaatigaliwi.  far  Harr  Vareecz'i  axperimenta  ware  not  carried  out 
in  the  eaaeia  at  all,  bot  eooaiated  of  prints  from  a  coloured  tranaparent 
drawing.  The  eoloora  oblaiaed  were  a  bright  mby-rad  and  bright  oraiue, 
and  a  paambla  rfalat  and  blae ;  graen  waa  not  obtained,  aoooraing  to  Uie 
aeooonta. 

Taa  proeeea  emptoyed  diftara,  ««— »^<^  to  Dr.  Bder,  from  the  earlier 
cxpanmanta  in  eonaitting  of  ttM  employment  of  gelatine  or  oollodion 
emitliio»  of  rab-chloride  of  ailrer  inataad  of  the  aUrer  pUtes  formerly  used, 
and  Dr.  Kder  altribniaa  what  ha  oooaidera  Harr  Veratcz'i  noteworthy  re- 
iulta  to  the  employment  of  thia  preparation.  It  ia  eapecially  owing  to 
the  use  of  tbia  emnliion  that  Dr.  Eder  eootidara  the  inereaaed  rapidity  to 
be  due.  But  oollodion  emulsion  was  employed  in  this  country  and  for 
this  purpose  many  years  ago. 

Aa  regarda  the  permanence  of  the  eolours,  Dr.  Eder  states  that  the  photo- 
graphe  were  left  aboat  in  a  brilliantly  lighted  room  for  several  hours,  and 
even  inspected  by  daylight  by  a  number  of  peraooa,  without  being  injured 
in  the  laaat.  Bat  it  ia  on  raoord  that  one  of  Beeqaerel'i  heliochromes  waa 
in  thu  country  axpoeed  to  light  for  several  days  without  suiUining  injuzy. 


Tire  Emperor  Francis  Joaeph  haa  baatowad  the  cross  of  the  Franz-Josef 
order  of  knighthood  on  Bstt  Friedrioh  Bitter  von  Voigtliinder,  head  of  the 
firm  Voigtliiiodar  St  Son  in  Brunswick. 


Tax  death  ia  annoanoad  of  Herr  Ferdinand  Beyersdorff,  a  well-known 
oootribntor  of  tha  Phototraphitht  Corrttpondtnt.    The  deceased  waa  in 
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many  respects  a  remarkable  man,  beginning  life  as  a  sailor,  and  ending 
as  one  of  the  principal  photographers  of  Vienna. 

The  "  Photoohemisohe  Gesellschaft  of  Berlin  "  is  offering  a  prize  of  200 
marks  for  the  best  instantaneous  photograph ;  both  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals are  invited  to  compete.  The  subjects  are  persons  or  animals 
in  motion,  street  scenes,  military  and  naval  manceuvres,  races,  sporting 
meetings,  &c.  The  size  is  to  be  6  x  8  or  9  x  12,  with  preference  given 
to  the  latter.    Competitors  must  send  in  their  works  by  August  31. 


LiESEGANo's  Archiv  has  for  some  time  past  been  collecting  the  opinions  of 
practical  photographers  on  the  question  of  what  developers  prove  them- 
selves the  best.  Of  the  opinions  given  50  per  cent,  favour  iron  oxalate, 
25  per  cent,  eikonogen,  15  per  cent,  hydroquinone,  and  10  per  cent.  pyro. 


The  supporters  of  oxalate  praise  especially  its  simplicity  and  reliability, 
as  also  its  regular  action  and  capability  of  being  controlled.  Eikonogen 
is  recommended  for  the  delicate,  clear,  and  powerful  negatives  it  produces, 
and  hydroquinone  principally  on  account  of  its  capacity  for  keeping. 


AccoRDisG  to  A.  Einsle  ferric  chloride  supplies  an  excellent  method  of 
saving  over-exposed  plates.  A  plate  that  has  been  exposed  live  times  too 
long,  if  immersed  for  two  minutes  in  a  ten  per  cent,  bath  of  ferric  chloride, 
washed,  and  then  developed,  will  give  a  good  negative. 


Dr.  Schnauss  gives  a  suggestion  for  focussing  for  flash-light  photography. 
He  recommends  that  the  subject  should  hold  a  small  light — e.ff.,  a  candle 
— close  to  the  face,  which  can  be  focussed  on  the  back  plate  of  the  camera 
with  great  accuracy.  The  light  can  be  blown  out  and  removed  before 
exposure  takes  place. 


inteenational  photogeaphic  exhibition  AT 
newcasti^e. 

This  exhibition,  which  is  fast  approaching  order  and  completion,  will  be 
formally  opened  by  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff  at  the  Central  Exchange  Art 
Gallery  on  Friday  (this)  evening.  A  detailed  notice  will  appear  next  week. 
In  the  meantime  we  may  say  that  this  promises  to  be  by  far  the  largest 
and  best  exhibition  held  in  the  North  of  England,  there  being  about  1200 
pictures  and  over  100  exhibitors  hailing  from  all  parts  of  this  country,  to 
say  nothing  of  America  and  other  countries. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  opening  ceremony  Mr.  PaulLange  is  to  deliver 
his  lecture  on  a  "  Tour  in  Norway,"  illustrated  by  lantern  sUdes.  On  the 
following  Monday  Mr.  W.  Lang,  jun.,  lectures  on  "  Fifty  years  of  Photo- 
graphy," and  on  Wednesday,  the  23rd  inst.,  Mr.  W.  D.  Welford  on  "  My 
Experiences  with  a  Detective  Camera."  Other  lectures  are  to  be  arranged. 
Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  of  Hexham,  has  promised  a  lecture  with  lantern  illus- 
trations, entitled  "  Northnmberland,  its  Antiqiiities  and  its  Eiver  Scenery" 
on  the  2nd  of  May.  Special  instrumental  and  vocal  concerts  ai'e  arranged 
for  each  Saturday,  and  several  evenings  with  the  lantern  will  fill  up  the 
programme. 


<©ur  lEiritonal  Catle. 


Aet  Photoghapuy.  By  11.  P.  Robinson. 
Experimental  Phoiogeaphy.  By  C.  J.  Leapeb,  F.C.S. 
Camebas,  Lenses,  Shutters,  &c. 
These  form  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  Amateur  PMot/i-apher's  Librai-y, 
published  by  Hazell,  Watson,  &  Viney.  In  the  first  of  these  Mr. 
Kobinson  discourses  about  art  and  composition  in  his  usually  easy 
and  pleasant  manner,  and  gives  an  illustration  of  how  a  combination 
print  is  made.  In  Mr.  Leaper's  essay  he  goes  through  the  range  of 
photography  as  popularly  practised  at  the  present  day,  although  the 
utility  of  the  httle  volume  is  somewhat  marred  by  the  absence  of 
chapter  divisions  of  the  subjects  treated.  The' last-mentioned  of  the 
series  comprises  competitive  papers  on  the  topics  mentioned.  In 
Mr.  Corbels  paper  on  Cameran  the  author  largely  confines  himself 
to  the  expression  of  his  opinion  regarding  two  or  three  makes  of 
cameras  and  stands,  paying  them  a  "  flying  visit,"  as  he  expresses  it, 
but  concluding  with  the  sensible  advice  to  see  that  all  interior  parts 
of  camera,  lens,  and  dark  slides  are  dead  black. 


Bbeezy  Mae8hla?id.    By  P.  H.  Emerson. 
A  TRULY  magnificent  photographic  etching  (etched  by  Walter  L. 
Colls),  the  dimensions  being  i2  x  15  inches.     The  subject  is  a  well- 
laden  cart  coming  down  a  country  road,  which  expands  in  the  fore- 
ground to  the  width  of  the  picture ;  a  man  ia  engaged  in  opening  a 


gate.  In  this  picture  the  special  ideas  of  Dr.  Emerson  as  regards 
focus  are  given  effect  to.  Every  part,  from  the  foreground  to  the 
trees  in  the  far  distance,  is  sharp  enough  without  any  of  that  f  uzziness 
that  too  often  characterise  photoirraphs,  especially  those  of  large 
dimensions,  in  which  an  abnormal  degree  of  sharpness  is  given  to  one 
part  sadly  to  the  detriment  of  others.  -A.t  first  we  considered  that 
the  picture  would  have  been  improved  had  the  road  been  curtailed  by 
taking  about  two  inclies  from  off  the  foreground,  but  on  second 
thoughts  find  that  it  is  better  as  it  is,  conveying  as  it  does  the  idea  of 
a  gentle  downward  slope.  Taken  all  in  all,  Breezy  Marshlaiid  is  a 
fine  picture. 


RECENT   PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  5046. — "An  Improved  Photosraphic  Camera."  Complete  specification. 
W.  B.  Luce.— Z»ate;  April  1, 1890. 

No.  5075. — "Improvements  in  Change  Boxes  for  Photographic  Cameras." 
G.  Clulow  and  A.  H.  Sale.— Jiated.  April  1,  1890. 

No.  5158.— "Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Holding  Photographic  Plates." 
C.  H.  ST.VNBUKY.— Z)ate^  April  2,  1890. 

No.  5193.— "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."  G.  Dickinson. — 
Dated  April  3,  1890. 

No.  5215. — "Improvements  in  or  connected  with  In.stantaneous  Shutters  for 
Photographic  Purposes."    F.  Beauchamp. — Dated  April  3,  1890. 

No.  5227. — "  Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Photographic  Cameras."  Com- 
plete specification.    0.  Whitney. — Dated  April  3,  1890. 

No.  5376. — "Improved  Processes  for  the  Nitration  and  the  Denitration  of 
Cellulose,  and  for  Regaining  the  Acids  Employed,  and  Ajiparatus  Employed  in 
connexion  therewith."    H.  de  Chabdonnet. — Dated  April  8,  1890. 

No.  6406. — "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Sketch  Making  and  Transferring 
for  Engraving  Purposes  in  Textile  Printing."  W.  J.  Charlton. — Dated  April 
9,  1890. 

No.  5436. — "An  Improvement  in  the  Exhibition  of  Photographs."  J.  Dsw6. 
—Dated  April  10,  1890. 

No.  5439. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Vignetting  Appliances."  D, 
\iHYn.— Dated  April  10,  1890. 

No.  5458. — "Improvements  in  Hand  or  Detective  Photographic  Cameras." 
H.  R.  Hume  and  E.  W.  Vathvitc.— Dated  April  10,  1890. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

1889. 
No.  7007. — "Cameras."    Studdehs  and  Kohl. — Price  6fi. 
No.  7939. — "Cameras."    Daniels.— Price  8(i. 
No.  8054. — "  Cameras."    Skinner  and  Lvth. — Price  M. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 
Improvements  Relating  to  Screens  used  in  Producing  in  Cameras 
Photouraphic  Negatives  suitable  for  Mechanical  Printing  Processes. 
No.  7007.  Charles  Studders  and  George  Kohl,  Leipzig  Reudnitz, 
Germany.— ilVaj-cA  15,  1890. 
This  invention  relates  to  the  prodaction  in  a  camera  of  photographic  negatives 
suitable  for  mechanical  printing  processes,  and  especially  to  the  process  in 
which  said  negatives  are  produced  by  arranging  before  the  sensitive  plate  a 
transparent  screen  having  a  numter  of  opaque  parallel  lines  or  cross  hatchings. 
Heretofore  it  lias  been  usual  to  place  the  screen  and  plate  in  the  dark  back  and 
expose  the  same  in  the  camera  for  a  certain  period,  and  then  to  remove  the 
dark  back  and  replace  the  screen  by  another  screen,  the  lines  of  which  stand 
generally  at  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  to  those  of  the  first  screen,  and  again 
expose  the  plate  in  the  camera  for  the  remainder  of  the  necessary  period  of 
exposure.     This  twofold  insertion  of  screens  occupies  more  time  and  trouble, 
and  the  sensitive  plate  is  liable  to  be  shifted  in  the  process,  so  that  the  negative 
is  doubled  and  therefore  useless. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  enable  one  screen  to  be  used  and  to  be 
moved  into  the  second  position  without  removal  from  the  camera. 
.  To  this  end  I  support  the  said  screen  in  a  circular  frame,  providing  the  latter 
with  a  fixed  bead  and  with  a  moveable  bead  adjusted  by  set  screws  for  holding 
the  screen.  This  circular  frame  is  supported  in  a  circiUar  hole  in  a  suitable 
carrier  adopted  to  be  placed  in  the  camera  so  that  the  frame  may  be  moved  for 
an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  (or  for  a  greater  or  less  angle  if  desired)  in  its  plane. 
Suitable  stops  are  provided  for  accurately  limiting  this  movement,  which  may 
be  efl'ected  by  hand  by  means  of  a  cord  connected  to  the  frame  and  led  out 
through  a  suitable  hole  in  the  camera.  The  screen  being  set  in  one  position 
and  the  sensitive  plate  inserted,  the  lens  is  uncovered,  a  half-time  exposure 
given,  and  the  lens  is  again  covered.  The  screen  is  then  revolved  by  the  cord 
into  the  second  position  and  the  remainder  of  the  exposure  given. 

Improvements  in  Combined  Instantaneous  and  Time  Shutters  for 
Photooraphic  Cameras. 
No.  7939.    John  Thomas  Daniels,  14,  Smith-street,  Northampton- 
square,  E.C March  15,  1890. 

This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  shutters  for  photographic  cameras, 
the  object  being  to  combine  simple  instantaneous  shutting  mechanism  witli 
equally  simple  devices  whereby  the  shutter  can  be  kept  open  and  the  lens 
exposed  for  any  desired  length  of  time. 

The  shutter  which  I  propose  to  use  consists  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  sheet 
metal  mounted  in  vertical  guides  fixed  in  front  of  the  leas  or  object  glass.     On . 
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tba  oatcr  Cm*  of  th*  ibottcr  to  >  (tad  or  batten,  and  on  each  of  the  vertical 
g^daatoadnflaratadcrbattoB,  tbaahttarbiiBf  pbMd  heriaoalalljr  oppo- 
•»•  (Mb  otbar  and  TStiealljr  afaof*  tha  «ad  ia  th»  ihwUm,  ao  tkat  tha  thiw 
1  tfa*  tkna  eonan  «f  a  trtamla,  of  wkkk  tha  apax. 


bjrOaatwlfailka 


,  ia  tha  lB>t.    For  a  i 


wanli  iiiJalaait.  tka  npar  it^a  pfojaet  hjtbar  from  tka  (aUa 
tha  toMT  OM  iB  tka  atattar.    Aioand  tha  thraa  atwia  -  -  ■ 

r«bb«rfii«,wUah, 


mm  UaAar 


dam.    Tba  ibattar  to  bowcrcr 
tbaliM  tabs,  the 


U»act,faiiaathaahmt>ara«daifMM  tba  ofaiaet 

V  (WttolM  bgrM  aotehid  bnr  |dto<ail  balew 

apoauuac  a  pia  aa  tha  Iwtlw  of  tha  amtar,  ia  wUeh 

I  it  to  rrtaiaad  Iqr  a  Sat  aprisf.    Iha  faiaaaiaf  aMitioB  caa  h*  efTectcd 

I  or  otlMO'  oanoe,  aad  tha  oootraetiOB  of  the  indianibber 


•  thaMv  qaiefclr  apmrda 
iaQNAattar.aatkakttarUbia  rnainaii-i  of  tha  Iw  ited lyii^  ia  a 
dlMuaai  plaaa  ftma  tha  two  appar  oaai,  Md  Um  taodaaej  of  tha  tiag  to  hang 
rtrOaUj  whaa  trm  to  do  ao.  Tha*  lalaaad,  tha  thatlar  amdd  till  aadar  the 
Itillfaina  of  grarttatioa,  but  ita  dowawaid  BMtlon  to  aeeatatatad  bjr  a  nsoad 
ladtof«bb«  aptliw  arhfch  to  itntehad  acraaa  tu  apwani  path,  aad  with  which 
tha  rtad  ia  tha  Aattar  coaMo  la  eeataet.  whovb^  It*  apward  eoaraaliebaikad 
aad  a  iibiwaiMat  aotiea  impartad  t*  It  t»r  "  tioM"  axpeaana  a  nrtical 
lanr  to  tdfolal  ts  tha  ahattcr  ulida*  or  albar  laataaiaut  pail,  tha  amr  vsd 
of  which  to  taiaad  iawanto  towanto  tha  dmttar.  To  tha  lowar  ad  of  thto 
larar  to  Uand  aa  ana,  which  cai  to  eeaaad«i  to  tha  catch  ia««r  wlMif«taiBa 
tha  ikBttar te  ito  daaad  mtUoa.  Aa  Moa  m  tha  latter  to  iliiiiM>|i1  Inr 
■aiaaiall  or  other  ■piiliaaia,  the  ihatf  tiai  spwanla,  bat  Mtan  U 
dMcaadtbetarBMl-laaadortheride  lam  ha*  adraaeid  eaflkiarthrle  ii 
eepv  Hi  uvWBwara  bmudm,  aao  lae  opsw  eaa  una  oaaaia  aajr  oafliaa  penou 
ofa 


tb« 


It  «aat  to  aadeMead  that  the  detalb  abora  — ntinari  uaj  to  Bodilad 
wftboot  departiac  ftaai  tha  iMia  hotoiaa  of  tha  iB*aaUoa. 

ImrmMUMMinma  rmmmmnmu  CAnaaM. 

N  .  Jon  Barar  Bcnnraa  aad  ttmu  J»cvin»  Lmi.  laat  Deiaham, 

Merfcik.— jKar^  16,  laWX 

with 


Thb  ot4«tt  of  Ikh  tareatioa  to  to  pfotUa  photognpbie  cai 
wbovbj  (haf  em  to  qofcUj  aiteMMer  waad  aa  daain  I. 

Tto  aitia^oa  appwataa  of  fbiHaii^pMa  caiawaa  at  paweat  ia  aaa 
of  a  piaioB  ■mta(  tato  a  tack,  tba  all  pteioa  bdag  aetaatad  bj  a  afllad' 


AocoXliac  t*  tbii  iarMtioa  ••  dtopaaw  with  tto  pialaa,  aad  iworida  a  ea( 
rhaal  af  fdlriia  **  lairtV  tala  ttenek  oa  tto  ftaaa.    Thtocof  wheel  to 


wheal  .      _ 

paeridad  wltb  a  biadla'ar  tm  Jbr  artaaUai  tto 

[But  (aod  w«  aak  tha  qnwtiaB  Maraly  aa  a  xaatlar  ol  tiMwhawifa  and 
not  aa  caviUiac  at  tha  patent  elate)  wbara  ia  tba  Uim  to  to  dimwa  ia  tha 
BUMar  o(  tba  Bombar  of  taalh  ia  tha  fUun  or  motor  7  Whan  a  driviag 
■olor  baa  tm,  wall  a,  or  al^ttmm  mmm,  it  to  aanally  oallod  a  piaioo. 
Tha  aiiirtu  !«,  a>  what  — b»«l  tolfc  wM  tha  hjal  athoritioa  draw 
tba  Aa  M  iwiHirrn  a  pto>a»  Inm  a  wbaol  ■w«orT  Mr.  Moibamll.  of 
6^  SoaNMaqWB^vw,  baa,  m  agMit  tm  Mwmn  tUamm  A  Ca.  kiodly 


I 


laTOQiad  oa  with  a  Uoaii  iUwlniuic  tiiu  apacial  maebaaieal  faatiure. 
For  a  aMaaa  ol  npid  ajlinaliiiaiit,  it  ia  aadoabladly  highly  adTaatagaooa. 
—Ex..) 


flteettng^  of  SboctttUjEL 


miTINOS  OP  80CIITIBS 

FOR  HIZT  WBIK. 

vm^w^mt.  1             ■a-.ta.Mr. 

Ittmimmitm. 

Aproa awaa^wynnitoriui) 

.     M    Bail«iaiiaT>»al 

.     M labtea  nwtatnph 

J.     94                niritoa 

t*.  Pan  Man  iMt. 
Tto  gtadto.<liaa«T  haa.Baltoa. 
AadntM't  Batal. Heal  Hiael.t  g 
Tto  laMtata.  VatoMlnat. 
Hi  bin' r***-" 

Tto  Lfwaa,  Palaait.,  OUhaa. 

Z    M -.      ImtmrnUTtufiafi 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOamr  OP  UKEAT  BRITAIN. 
AiWL  15,-Tto  Pr««daat  (Mr.  J.  (iUiator,  P  K.S..  Ar.)  in  tb«  cliair. 
"  F.I.C,  P.<'.a 


Mr.  C  H.  l»iTiujii.aT, 


a..  t«Ml  a  pai«r  oo  A  Ikmadard  Mttkod 


•/  Ijm'itpmtnl,  ia  tto  GoatM  of  wbicb  to  Mi<l  titat  uo  one  woald  veatara  to 
peapaea  a  aatfwai  mtaai  af  •U**iovaaMt  tor  ail  miUmcU  ;  ia  andiaarp  piacUca 
tha  aalaia  af  tto  laljiit  aad  tto  lalllw  of  tto  ptoto^apba  MaatMbto 


talcaa  into  aceonnL  To  iIev<lop  all  subjects  in  the  unie  way  wouM  be  to 
ladoca  piiotognphjr  ttvix  tto  level  of  a  line  art  to  tliat  of  a  merely  mechanical 
one :  at  tto  aaaM  tiaM  there  wai  an  atl«-antage  in  being  able  to  adopt  aome 
delinite  atandard  by  awaaa  of  which  nwulta  could  be  compared.  In  the 
•election  of  a  atandaid  danh^wr  attention  might  be  iliracteil  to  two  things— 
in  the  ttixt  place  there  waa  the  xenbitivenMa  of  the  plate,  which  might  be 
meaauiad  by  tha  time  reqoirad  to  produoe  a  certain  image  with  a  given 
ilhuaiaation,  and,  in  tto  aecond  place,  tliere  waa  the  amount  of  gradation 
oblaiaabla.  In  tto  aatbor'a  opinion  it  waa  not  ptaeticable  to  form  any 
•taadanl  ibr  a  daveloper  wbeo  grwlation  waa  the  cUef  thing  to  be  obeened, 
aa,  indepeadeat  of  diOvenoe  of  aubject  and  of  ulatea,  there  would  tove  to  be 
oae  etaadaid  derdopar  for  a  pbotogmiiber  who  liked  aoftneea,  and  another 
ctaadard  for  tto  nan  who  wantml  what  waa  called  "  pluck."  Gradation 
depaodad  apaa  a  great  many  facton— the  quality  of  the  gelatine,  the  time  of 
axpoaara,  ajid  tto  method  of  deTelupueut,  all  had  to  do  with  it  Tto 
probleai,  than,  became  narrowed  to  the  queittion  ax  to  a  atanilard  method  of 
dawlopmeat  which  would  ylekl  the  maximum  amount  of  detail  without 
fBOrlac  tto  plaia,  to  get,  that  im  a  priaUbla  image  wberarer  light  had  acted, 
whOat  arraying  to  tto  vtOMiet  the  •eieetire  action  of  tto  davel<qier  in  reducing 
tto  dver  only  when  light  tod  acted.  It  moat  to  iteaMmbeied  that  photo- 
npbelB  had  to  laly  apoa  daatoa  lor  the  parity  of  tto  otomicato  they  emplov. 
A  etaadant  da*«lopar  maet  (taUl  aavcral  cuiaifitiaaa.  It  moat  to  xtmple ;  'it 
•iMiald  rweaible  aa  mach  aa  uoaaibla  what  to  done  in  ordinary  practice ;  it 
mart  reqoiia  oaly  aaab  abamfrali  aa  can  to  procured  in  a  ikiriy  pure  atate. 
Fwroaa  cjtalata  intiofm  fcHa  to  fttUii  aawral  of  thene  conditiona.  Tntaaaium 
oiaiata  ooold  to  lhHlw<  lalanUy  poia,  ao  eoold  ferroux  oxalate,  but  femus 
aulpbate,  area  wtoa  atiffaMlIy  pure,  waa  liable  to  oxiili>e  ra|>idly,  and  the 
fcrroaa  onUla  aaiatioaB  oaMiaa  very  rapidly,  forming  ferric  oxalate,  which 
to  not  only  a  powarfhl  lalaider  bat  i«  actnally  a  radodng  agent.  Laatly,  it 
to  now  nrelr  oaed  te  Ofdlaatr  aegaUve  wori^  altboogh  it  to  largely  employed 
far  dovalopiag  piwHIim.  Bkonona  at  preeeot  could  not,  to  thoaght,  to 
nliad  aMB  m  pally.  Wo  aia  ttonfore  redoead  to  pyrogallol  and  quinol, 
aadaf  tUaattolnttopnAmhlo.  Pyro  to  tto  derelopar  moat  largdy  uwd ; 
tto  gnat  tolabiltty  of  tto  rabatauce  ma>ie  it  very  oonvenient  for  the  pre|>ara- 
ttoa  of  aolutiao,  and  in  tto  ilry  lUte  it  keep*  good  far  a  long  time,     with 

an,  CBBMiD  aoda  aad  polaah  ai«  aot  aTailabb,  aad  if  thaw  aUaliea  an  uaed 
>y  anal  to  la  tto  onaWMon  of  cartooatoe.  With  caaatic  ammonia  a 
rtiaiaa  li  fManlty  eaployod,  which  may  to  aaalkaline  bromide  or  an 
alkaliaa  aaH  aniaialag  aa  oifuto  add.  If  a  hroi^Be  to  need  it  may  to  of 
potaaaiBm  or  ammnafiim,  bat  tto  totter  to  to  to  preferred.  Bromide  of 
potaaaat  aiaally  aoatalaa  a  aaiall  qnaattty  of  bromate,  and  not  nalVequently 
aoaa  aaHlla  potialk  AlbaMae  aalta  are  nnauble,  ami  there  to  a  dilBeulty  in 
obtaialag  tham  fai  a  pan  eooditioo.  Uf  the  carbooatea,  ammonium  carbonate 
to  ae«  te  to  ncaaaMdad  oa  aoconnt  of  ita  great  inaUbility.  Potaadum 
carbooaU  to  not  rrndHy  oblaiaabU  pure,  and  ito  hygroeoopic  character  to  atoo 
a^iaat  it.  We  a*  thiiaiin  ladooed  to  liquid  ammonia  and  aodium  carbonate 
tar  oar  aUcato*.  Ovfaoaala  of  aoda  to  caaily  obtaiaabto  of  anlBcieat  purity, 
tot  Itaitota  ia  vaiooa  alala  m  mpid*  water  eoatafaiad  in  it  There  to  the 
ihiabjfiiiaail  earMy,  of  erUah  tto  onlinary  cryatato  eonaiat;  the  mono- 
hydwM,  fihtahiid  whaa  tto  tanner  aalt  to  expoeed  to  tto  air ;  and  the 
aahydreae,  wUeh  to  obtaiaad  by  heating  tto  onlinary  aalt  In  naing  theae 
foraM  it  to  oaaAU  te  kaew  that  aaa  part  of  tto  anhydrona  aalt  U  equal  to  1-68 
of  tto  Boaobydialad,  er  to  S4W  of  tto  daaabydrated  kind.  Aa  a  matter  of 
■raiWw  It  to  rary  4liMl  ta  oblaia  theae  mlu  pettaotly  pure.  The  difficulty 
b  laa  with  tto  aabfJiiaa  eaitety,  which  ttoratara  it  to  beat  to  uae  when 
waawandlM  a  atMdad  taeolopar.  Tto  aahydrooa  nalt  when  obtaine<l 
aboald  to  kept  ia  a  boltla  oloead  with  an  indtonibber  atopper;  a  glaaa 
atopper  to  vwy  aaaaltabia  tar  kaeplag  out  air  and  lor  keeping  vapour  in. 
Tto  iff  nth  of  Itqaor  iwaeato  varioa  eontinually  when  a  bottle  eontaiuing 
it  ia  ftoqoentlyopaMd,  aal  la  amkiM  «p  a  aUndaiii  developer  the  atrength 
of  tto  ammnnfa  ehnald  to  aaoertainrd  liv  ntnttion — apeciBc  gravity  waa  not 
to  to  relied  oa.     TItiBtlon  witli  acid  doaa  not  involve  much 

apparatoa  or  giaater  (kill  than  ia  :  [lomimd  by  any  one  deairoua 

-atat^ltag  anoh  worit  Oxalic  acxi  u  toe  moat  ooaveaiant  to  una,  and  the 
^Sammmlm  to  «h  with  It  to  aalaa,  wbtab  aay  to  dtoaolved  for  the  purpoee 
tai  MM*  aleobol,  eoe  la  ■«•  hoadnd.  STOS  gnmniM  of  oxalic  add  are 
diaaolvad  ia  oae  UtM  of  dtatilled  water,  ami  one  cubic  oantimetre  of  this 
•olatioa  will  waatiaHaa  oao  eeatigramma  of  real  ammonia,  NH>  For 
ataacfaid  detilapat  tto  pjna  ahodd  to  diiKilvad  in  dtotilled  water  imme- 
ilUtely  bafaf*  oae;  no  acid  aboald  to  added.  Balpbitoa  era  not  admiaaible 
to  Maadaid  daeiloMra.  It  to  pnMUeally  taapoeeibla  to  obtain  them  in  a 
(tata  of  parity,  and  moreover  tney  are  liable  to  change.  An  approximatiou 
to  patty  caa  oaly  to  oblatnad  with  meta-ealphitaa  or  anhydrona  anlphite>. 
Farther,  we  at*  wttboot  tetofaation  aa  to  tto  eOect  of  anlphitai  on  develop- 
maat  Tto  etaadard  developer,  then,  will  eoaatot  either  of  pyro  with 
ammonto  and  faromida  of  aolmoniam,  or  of  pyro  anil  aodinm  carljonate. 
Meaara.  Lyoaal  Clarlt  aad  Fen«n>  tove  readend  great  aervice  by  redndng 
variooa  devclopiag  formnto  to  a  table  In  which  they  may  be  compared.  The 
praparatioc  that  waa  aead  w  a  atandard  to  oompoMd  of  pyro,  two  graiua ; 
ammonium  bromide,  one  grain :  and  atroag  liquid  ainmonia,  three  grainn  to 
tto  ounca  of  aolation.  Aa  thla  to  equal  to  alwut  one  grain  of  real  ammonia, 
NH],  the  former  may  to  pot  Into  parte  aa  followi : — 

Pyro fi    parta. 

Ammooium  bromide 2-S     „ 

KaaJ  ammooU,  >'H, ». 25     „ 

Water  7^. 1000 

For  eomc  time  tbU  (tamlapl  ha<l  been  employed,  but  he  had  thought  ft 
•laairable  to  aee  if  any  improvement  could  to  made  foraverage  purpoaea,  aii<l  mi 
had  made  varioua  axpetlmaata  with  a  aeoaitometer,  expoaiug  the  pUtc  at  a  certain 
diitana  ttam  aa  aaertaia  oae  centimetre  aquare  placed  in  front  of  the  brightest 
pert  of  tha  flame  of  a  Sngg'e  Argand  burner.  He  bad  found  that  all  the  detail 
otttainnMa  came  up  in  Ave  minutea,  and  ttot  development  might  to  oontinne<l 
for  an  boar  without  mn<h  tagging.  Whan,  however,  cartonate  of  aoda  waa 
oaad,  it  rtquirad  tan  minatea  to  get  up  the  same  amount  of  detail,  whUat  if  the . 
davalopaieut  waa  aoatinaed  for  an  hour  tto  image  wai  aeriooaly  daai%pd  byr 
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chemical  fOR.  He  had  also  tricil  doubling  the  amount  of  bromide  in  the  pyro- 
ammouia  developer,  and  hart  found  that  very  little  longer  time  was  required 
to  develop,  whilst  the  shadows  were  preserved  with  greater  clearness  during  a 
prolonged  development.  In  all  cases  wliere  development  is  continued  for  more 
than  ten  minutes  the  air  should  be  excludeil  by  the  use  of  a  vertical  bath  with 
an  indiarubber  cover.  The  experiments  had  teen  conducted  at  a  temperature 
of  60°  Fahrenheit. 

Captain  W.  de  W.  Abnkt  said  that  the  sensitometer  method  of  testing  by 
noticing  the  last  readable  number  was  not  reliable.  He  recommended  tlie 
observation  of  the  density  of  deposit. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dkbenh.\m  thought  that  more  reference  should  be  made  to  the 
variation  of  result,  and  of  the  proportions  of  the  constituents  of  the  developer, 
according  to  the  temperature.  It  was  common  even  for  experienced  plioto- 
grapliers  to  find,  on  a  sudden  access  of  cold  weather,  that  development  was  so 
slow  that  the  plate  was  at  first  thought  to  be  under-exposed. 

Mr.  John  Spilleb  welcomed  the  scientific  bases  laid  down  for  experiment. 
He  could  ipiite  corroborate  what  Mr.  Debenham  had  said  alx)ut  the  effect  of 
temperature.  A  few  weeks  since  he  had  been  surprised  to  find  the  immense 
difference  in  the  action  of  the  developer  due  to  differences  of  temperature. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  was  glad  to  find  formula  put  in  parts  of  1000, 
which  he  considered  better  than  percentage  or  than  reference  to  particular 
weights. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  the  reader  of  the  paper,  referred  to  his  own  ex- 
perience as  regarded  the  great  difference  caused  by  difference  of  temperature. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Amphlete  and  Mr.  Walter  Symon  were  elected  members  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  Friese  Greene  showed  a  camera  for  photographing  phases  of  motion.  A 
long  roll  of  sensitive  film  on  celluloid  was  unwound  and  re\«ound  by  the  tiirn- 
ing  of  a  handle,  and  kept  stationary  for  a  minute  interval  of  time,  during  which 
the  exposure  was  made.  It  was  stated  that  it  could  be  worked  to  take  ten 
successive  photographs  in  a  second  of  tim**.  Developed  strips  of  tlie  celluloid 
negatives  many  yards  in  length  were  exhibited,  as  well  as  prints  therefrom. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
April  10, — Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  said  that  whilst  in  America  he  had  read  an  article  on  the 
ground  glass  effect  sometimes  found  on  the  cover  glasses  of  lantern  slides. 
Having  whilst  over  there  met  with  a  similar  specimen,  he  had  brought  it  over 
to  show  at  this  Association.  The  glass  being  removed,  it  was  found  to  be 
covered  with  a  crystalline  deposit  which  was  removed  by  wiping,  leaving  the 
glass  clear. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  that  in  this  case  the  deposit  was  very  like  that  which 
occurs  on  glass  tubing,  and  was  probably  sulphite  of  ammonia. 

It  having  been  arranged  that  on  this  the  last  lantern  night  of  the  season  a 
feature  should  be  made  of  any  specialities  in  carriers  for  lantern  slides,  Mr. 
Cenibrano  brought  down  one  that  had  been  shown  previously,  constructed  on  a 
model  of  Mr.  Cowan's.  In  this  the  slide  appears  to  be  curtained  for  a  second, 
and  whilst  curtained  another  is  substituted  and  immediately  uncovered.  The 
mechanism  was  greatly  admired,  but  the  weight  was  considered  rather  a  draw- 
back. It  was  raentioneil,  however,  that  the  price  of  aluminium  had  recently 
been  so  much  reduced  that  there  would  be  but  little  difference  in  cost  of 
material  if  made  of  that  metal  instead  of  brass,  and  that,  as  the  fitting  was  by 
means  of  screws  and  not  by  soldering,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  manu- 
facture. A  carrier  by  Mr.  Davenport  was  also  shown,  and  one  produced  by 
Mr.  Austin  C.  Edwards,  which  latter  was  used  for  a  portion  of  the  exhibits  of 
the  evening,  and  was  much  admired  for  the  simplicity,  ease,  and  rapidity  of 
its  working.  In  this  caiTier  the  design  is  quite  different  from  that  of  carriers 
previously  exhibited.  Between  the  objective  and  the  condenser  is  a  wooden 
frame,  open  back  and  front,  and  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  this  frame  is  pivoted 
a  holder  in  the  form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle.  At  the  back,  close  to  the  con- 
denser, this  segment  is  furnished  with  two  recesses  or  grooves,  into  each  of 
whicli  a  slide  is  dropped  vertically.  By  turning  the  segment  on  the  pivots  one 
or  other  of  the  slides  is  brought  into  position,  and  the  one  not  on  view  is 
charged  with  a  fresh  slide  ready  for  use.  Mr.  Edwards  also  showed  some 
carte-de-vlstte  size  photographs  of  the  boat  race  taken  on  isochromatic  plates. 

The  Chairman  inquired  what  was  the  sensitometer  number  of  these  plates. 

Mr.  Edwards  said  that  the  sensitometer  was  absolutely  no  guide  to  the 
sensitiveness  of  these  plates. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington  had  found  isochromatic  plate.s^exceedingly  fast  in 
practice. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Pemberton  inquired  how  he  should  varnish  celluloid  films. 

The  Chairman  said  that  a  mixture  of  beeswax  and  turpentine  should  be 
rubbed  on  to  the  film.  He  placed  some  films  that  had  been  thus  protected  in 
water  for  days  and  they  were  not  injured. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  recommended  gold  size  thinned  with  turpentine. 

Slides  were  shown  in  the  Association's  lantern  by  Messrs.  Atkinson,  Cem- 
brano,  Drage,  Edwards,  Everitt,  Freshwater,  and  Teape. 


WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
April  11, — The  President  (Mr.  Charles  Bilton)  in  the  chair. 

Tliere  was  a  goodly  attendance  of  members,  some  of  whom  had  brought  with 
them  various  objects  of  interest. 

Mr.  Selby  showed  Rouch's  detective,  which  led  to  a  discussion  upon  hand 
cameras  in  general.  One  member  who  worked  with  a  Rouch  had  found  the 
lever  would  not  always  raise  the  plate  ;  this,  however,  he  had  managed  to  set 
right.     Other  speakers  testified  to  the  capabilities  of  the  camera. 

Mr.  C.  Winter  kindly  offered  to  allow  members  to  test  his  Giah  camera. 
He  considered  that  all  instruments  should  be  practically  tested  before  being 
issued  to  the  public. 

A  discussion  also  arose  as  to  the  comparative  effect  of  printing  in  platinum 
in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade,  in  which  several  members  took  part. 

Mr.  C.  Whiting  showed  a  home-made  view  finder,  and  advocated  the  more 
general  use  of  that  instrument  Whenever  he  went  for  a  walk  he  put  it  in  his 
pocket,  so  that  if  he  came  across  a  pretty  bit  he  looked  through  the  tinder  and 


ascertained  how  it  would  look  as  a  picture,  and  if  he  thought  it  worth  taking 
he  visited  the  spot  subsequently  with  a  camera. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Low  passed  round  blue  prints,  some  of  which  had  been  toned  by  a 
process  described  in  a  recent  Almanac  ;  and  the  Secretary  showed  aristotype 
prints  from  negatives  taken  by  flash  light  of  wine  vaults  in  the  Minories. 

Mr.  W.  Rickford  exhibited  negatives,  some  of  which  had  intensified,  and 
showed  a  number  of  prints  fh)m  the  same  by  a  variety  of  processes,  showing 
the  comparative  results  which  might  be  obtained. 

The  President  then  announced  that  the  Secretary  woidd  read  a  paper  upon 
Lenses  on  April  25,  and  that  the  annual  smoking  concert  would  be  neld  at  th& 
Richmond  Hotel  on  May  9.  He  trusted  that  the  members  wouhl  do  all  they 
could  to  render  it  a  success,  and  render  all  the  assistance  in  their  power  to  the 
Executive — Dr.  F.  H.  Low,  Mr.  Selby,  and  the  Secretary. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 
April  10.— There  was  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides,  eight  or  nine  member* 
contributing  towards  the  sliow.  Mr.  Ganibier  Bolton  exhibited  a  new  set  of 
animal  slides  ;  Mr.  Elder,  some  Dutch  scenery  ;  Mr.  Ferrero,  landscape  work  j 
and  Messrs,  Grimshaw,  Howson,  Robertson,  and  Noel-Cox,  pictures  of  various 
kinds.  An  interesting  set  of  Arctic  subjects  lent  by  Messrs.  Fry  were  also 
shown  and  described,  and  a  variety  of  slides  by  the  Woodbury  process. 

During  the  evenins  proofs  of  his  recent  pictures.  The  Uunsel  and  Breezy 
Marshland,  presented  by  Dr.  Emerson  to  the  Club,  were  exhibited. 

On  Thursday,  April  24,  there  will  be  a  discussion  ujjon  Mr.  Dallmeyer's 
paper  read  at  the  Conference,  the  subject  being  The  Treatment  of  Siiijects  bif 
Focus. 

HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
April  11.— Annual  general  meeting.— Mr.  T.  0.  Dear  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Treasurer's  report  showed  the  Club  to  be  in  possession  of  a  nett  balance 
of  111.  19.S.  Id.,  which,  considering  the  Club  had  been  run  for  the  last  fifteen 
months  with  twelve  months'  subscriptions,  was  considered  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  Secretary's  report  showed  that  the  Club  had  nearly  doubled  itself  in  the 
last  year,  as  it  now  consists  of  eighty  members.  Twenty  members  attended 
the  Southern  Counties'  Cyclists'  Camp  at  Godalming  last  August.  Tliere  were 
thirty  at  the  Club  supper,  and  one  hundred  members  and  friends  at  the  Club 
exhibition  and  dance.  The  Club  is  also  proud  in  tlie  possession  of  ten  lady 
members. 

The  following  officei-s  were  then  elected  -.—President :  Mr.  T.  C.  Hepworth. 
—Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  S.  Chang,  T.  0.  Dear,  and  F.  W.  Edwards. -Co/ft- 
mittee:  Messrs.  R.  Luxton,  A.  Phinibridge,  H.  Tliompson,  F.  J.  Cobb,  F. 
Brocas,  E.  Benest,  and  H.  BeckioTd.-Lib-rarian :  Mr.  H.  C.  Gay.— Treasurer  : 
Mr.  Bell.— ffon.  Secretary:  Mr.  J.  E.  Smith,  100,  High  Holborn. — Assistant 
Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  E.  H.  Bayston. 

A  most  heartv  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Brocas,  the  retiring  Hon. 
Secretary,  to  wliose  hard  work  and  untiring  energy  the  Club  mainly  owes  its 
present  prosperous  position. 

On  Saturday  eighteen  members,  including  three  ladies,  assembled  at  Highgate 
for  the  first  Club  outing  this  season.  About  ninety-five  plates  were  exposed, 
and  an  enjoyable  afternoon  spent. 

Friday,  April  18,  lessons  to  beginners. 

HACKNEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

April  10, — Mr.  Dean  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  had  been  confirmed  the  Secretary  reminded  members  of 
the  annual  soiree  to  be  held  on  the  24th  inst.,  and  aimounced  that  the  Society's 
orchestra  would  play  then. 

Mr.  Carpenter  then  read  a  paper  on  Lantern  Slide  Making,  which  was  a. 
speciality  of  his.  His  flower  stmlies  had  recently  obtained  jirizes  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  prior  to  commencing  his  paper,  by  request,  he  showed  the  slides  in 
question.  He  stated  he  used  isochromatic  plates  to  make  the  negative,  using 
brown  paper  as  a  background.  After  exposing  plates,  which,  as  a  rule,  he  di'l 
to  gaslight  for  about  thirty  seconds,  he  developed  them  (by  yellow  light)  with 
the  following  formula : — 

Eikonogen   i  ounce. 

Sulphite  of  soda j      ,, 

Bromide  of  potassium  ii  grains. 

Carbonate  of  potash 4  ounce. 

For  use,  take  one  part  as  above  with  two  to  four  of  water. 
In  answer  to  a  question  about  safety  of  light,  he  said  he  used  a  cover  over 
the  edges,  so  that  if  there  was  any  fog  it  would  show  when  developing.    He 
always  used  two  fixing  baths. 
Messrs.  Cocks  and  Benree  were  elected,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  .lones  nominated. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
April  8. — General  meeting. — Mr.  J.  D.  Cox  in  the  chair. 

Excursions  were  arranged  to  take  place  on  May  '21,  The  Trossachs  ;  June  28, 
Lochearnhead  ;  and  the  date  of  a  third  was  left  open. 

The  President  (Dr.  J.  K.  Tulloch)  read  a  paper  entitled  Selecting  a  Lens- 
[see  page  245]. 

Specimens  of  "  Kallitype,"  a  new  printing  process,  were  on  exhibition,  and. 
a  demonstration  ot  the  process  was  promised  to  be  given  at  the  May  meeting. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  VIENNA. 
March  4, — Herr  O.  Volkmer  in  the  chair. 

After  the  introductiou  of  new  members  had  taken  place,  and  various  exhibits 
had  been  described  by  Heir  Kramer  and  others,  Professor  Eder  delivered  an 
address  illustrated  by  experiments.  He  first  of  all  discussed  the  question  of 
photo-metric  units,  of  so  much  importance  in  settling  the  relative  sensibility  of 
plates,  in  which  connexion  he  exhibited  the  Siemens  platinum  lamp,  which  is 
used  in  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society,  and  consists  of  a  thin  sheet  of 
platinum  rendered  luminous  by  the  electric  current,  and  also  the  amyl-acetate 
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of  HaftMT,  wUck  WM  10  ftiiwtlT  lOmitd  to  at  the  htanation*! 
Coograa  fa  Pnii.  He  tbtm  £■■■<  to  tfc»die«irioB  of  in»dl«ttai  phinwmi : 
•  aoaUr  of  photOBrapbo  ia  Ulnotiithm  of  tko  rarioos  wpoeto  of  u«  qnoitioa, 

•^Tfi'-nnlf  ml  Ilnrr  i  on  TTrttmit.  n  ■  ii  hliU  rfni  i  tl tiM    OthvolMeU 

of  intcrert  •xUUtod  Inr  the  laumd  ftufcwoi  ««n  •  aamMr  of  phtnuim 
ticiBti,Mtii«l7thowvkofpapili  aftkaVtaaaa  PlM(a(iBiiUe  iMtHato.  mad 
KraoiMf'*  tad  Boaok'i  fladen  Ibr  hriinni  >ad  datodln  dm,  which  he 

Aifar  MB*  Aitmmlicm  ivbtivc  to  ptataminhT  ia  aatonl  eoloon  utd  micro- 
aeople  work,  Betr  Lvckhakot  eaUrtabid  thoBoeietr  with  aa  aeoonat  of  mae 
liliwlwwu  canted  oat  br  Herr  Laha*,  «ceae  peiatw  of  (be  Baiy  Theatre, 
wBtkeoBiMidtf  tneia(BcnreeUfc-ri»lapn0l«aa  eopriacpapar  braeoaf 
of  wipulM  ttA  VJfiX,  which  Hot  Uekhatdt  nguitd  m^Sij  to  be  of 
mek  Mrfrtaaa  to  patatai  ud  eealptooL 

The  meertat  wae  hroanht  to  a  eaMMea  by  ■  paper  froa  Ban  Vvn. 


meeHag  i 
■idedbjr 


Meoapaaled  by  deowetiatiaM  ia  phttaotype, 


'i^Sfb 


both  hot  aad 


Corrrdponirrnce. 


"  ^^^W  OTw   V^VB   MSvv  Ov   Imv  ^^^^Wn 


PBOTOOBAPHIC  CON^'ENTION  OF  THE  UNITED  KDiODOlL 
Laxe  STurbiaD  Covmittu. 
To  th*  EDRoa. 
Bib. — Optieiaiia  and  aU  iateraatad  an  ioTitad  to  a  m noting  to  ba  bald  at 
«ha  Mom  Hotal.  Hwiella  rtwH,  Covwt  Oaidan,  on  April  SS.  1890,  at 
•em  P.B.,  to  4iHHi  tha  iealraWli^y  of  adopliac  and  fnttfaar  ddUag 
"Tba  Una  Standarda"  of  thaPtMlt^VfaiaBodMyotOTaat  Britain.    By 
otdar  of  tha  Onminftlaa  —I  am,  ytmn,  Aa^  K.  Hakdos. 

April  U,  IMa 


BiB.-Iha« 


FAOIKO. 
ToiAfBaRoeu 


-I  b«c  to  thank  yoa  far  ao  akhr  Inkini  op  tha  nbiaet  o( 
fiaiacafphatapspha.  Tba WMMldnwia thia:  Tba 
HMh  vital  importaMa  to  lita  anfaaaiaa  niMnUy,  tbcl  a  i 


tbain- 


bow  important  it 


gatMvatlyt  tbct  a  oonncil 

fl( llMlaa&i(  pbolamplMn  ehoold  ha  famed  to  tharoii«hIy  invaatigato 
•ad  aonfar  aa  to  tha  aaat  eoofia  to  taha  nadar  each  tiytng  eiiemnataoeae. 
It  tkAm  na  thia  vonld  ba  a  viae  BMva.  Bat  a«  yon  ear,  with  aU  the 
ad*iaa  in  the  world,  aa  kaig  aa^dvwvigbt  eariliiiniii  "  le  the  order  of 
tba  digr.  H  wiU  ha  of  littla  avvO.  Fion  kwg  nperianea  I  can  tolly 
Mdetaa  tbaaa  Ibeea  two  grapkfa  wvnfa,  -  dowaricbt  aaialaaaaaaa."  The 
«a]y  woadar  U  that  arinta  laat  ao  lom  aa  tb«T  do  in  too  many  uutaaeea. 

Beaayeaia  ainea  I  bad  a  printer  who  pwdnead  apUndid  prioto  to  all 
apf—anu.  but  at  tba  eod  of  twelvt  moMha  I  bad  IhM  baek  hj  tba 
bandiad-I  may  aav  thooaanda-aoMrad  with  mionto  white  epota.  Of 
aoona  I  b«l  to  make  them  all  «ood.  Mr  lamady  waa  to  (o  and  atand 
«f«r  Iba  Aser  and  aaa  that  thar  vara  hMl  fat  tha  hrpo  at  laaat  doobU  tba 
Km.  1  had  no  omn  ^oto  alfar  lUr  tMortonatoty,  thoae  who  hare 
Iha  woddac  of  om  of  tha  mart  tmaortrnt  datiaa  do  not  do  it  aa  a  Uboar 
of  lova.  hot  aa  a  piece  of  miaifabli  iliidiwj 
ia  to  have  the  eya  of  tie  prineipal  opoB  Ihea. 

Ho  doabt  there  are  two  pmnnptt  eaaaaa  far  fadii^ :  the  thin,  qoiek 
priMiBt  aagattvea  now  in  Togua.  and  the  fadMisv  ehamtralii  now  need. 
To  cktab  a  aottd  print  yoQ  maal  Iwva  a  amiM  iMiatfag  n^atiTo  to  allow 
tfaM  fat  tha  rihrar  to parcnatr  tha  paper.  »•■  oveU  enemy,  hypo,  ia 
to  ba  had,  aa  foa  «r,  far  abort  eight  ihiQhifli  net  eaak ;  query,  aboat  half 
Om  rtMigih.     An  tba  •hoold  ba  laka  in  band  and  ba  weU  inveatigated. 

For  myeaU,  I  bawt  latfaad  tMn  tha  ait  aoma  yaaia.  I  have  a  eon  who 
i«  joet  eommanaing :  UUott  hie  aaeoontlfaei  •aaieaa.forldoeoaaidatit 
painful  in  thaeitiami  thajreaantetate  of  photography.  I  firmly  beliavo 
no  man,  bowevu  imMiiMitiuui  Im  mn  be.  eaa  promiie  dorable  prinle 
with  Iha  edaatrntad  aMfrrial*  ha  bM  to  work  with. 

I  win  not  fantwa  oa  year  kinilaeaa  faithar,  merely  remarking,  il  yoa 
prtea  thie  to  the  -  batter  Mid"  good  maal  aoma  of  it 

CMUnkam,  April  K,  ISML  A  PnoTooBAMnc  Aanar. 

THE  ABT  OF  OBAWIXO  AND  PHOTOOKAPHT. 

To  th*  EoiTOB. 

•  Bia,— I  thank  yon  very  moch  (or  printing  in  (oil  Mr.  A  U.  Boaai'a 
«eteaMaiaaifaa  to  tha  Camera  aob,  and  I  thoold  not  trooble  yoa  (orthar 
M  Mr.  Dariaoo'i  reply  rxaetly  eomee  to  the  point ;  bat 
beeidea,  I  Ihiok.  want  an  explanation. 
1  that  "  an  OTcrbeck.  a  KaalbMh,  a  Comfliai,  aTaDcrada, 
I  know  Comalioe  waa  a  great  aotaKooiat  o(  the 
in  art,  bat  I  aerer  heard  that  he  eeaerd  to  oae 
tha  braih.  I  waa  Uring  in  Manieh  hom  tha  yaar  1IM9  to  1867.  and  I 
ka*e  been  w*U  aaqoainled  with  Kaolbaeh'a  Hodio  aa  a  papil.  bat  I  oerer 
waa  aware  that  he  "  throw  the  bra»b  away,"  and  1  am  onable  to  find  a 
reaaoD  why  they  both  ehoold  ha*a  done  eo. 

Mr.  Reaai  laUa  a  Hotjr  aboat  Titian  and  M.  Aogi-lo.  Oranted  the  itory 
to  be  trae,  doea  Mr.  Boaai  imagiae  that  Angelo'i  remarka  ooald  have  been 
t«UUTe  to  an  Impafaatiiw  of  iha  niHWaw  whieb  perhapa  a  photographer 
or  any  good  tiateod  Mhoter  onold  giwa,  aad  of  wbiofa  kaowladga  arary 


Mr.  tumt  aaare  tbw 
throw  tha  brain  awa; 


work  by  Titian  telle  enoagfa  to  tha  worid  to-day  ?  After  having  said 
"  drawing,  by  which  is  meant  not  only  an  outline,  bat  the  inside  aooen- 
toation,"  Mr.  Boesi's  answer  to  Mr.  Darison's  critic  contains  the  follow- 
ing:  "  Let  as  lappoee  that  I  could  not  draw  that  hand  from  want  of  the 
aaeasaary  edaoaboa,  bat  1  might  be  able  to  paint  it."  Is  it  possible  that 
any  one  can  fancy  eotne  one  ooald  wu'iu  anything,  bat  was  onable  to  (iraic  it  ? 
Joit  the  nme  thing  woold  it  be  ifa  parson  tried  to  spade  a  language,  never- 
the  leer  onable  to  proaoonee  the  alphabet.— I  am,  yours,  He.,         F.  B. 


A  FIXED  EYE. 
To  the  EoiTOB. 
Sim,— It  aeama  to  ma  that  Mr.  DaUmeyar,  aa  reported  in  your  last 
iasoe,  faila  to  state  the  caae  acearataly  when  ba  says,  "  The  eye  m  a  fixed 
poaitioa  seee  natoro  nndar  eonditions  of  contrasted  definition,  and 
baaea  rigidly  onifcrm  daflnition  throughout  all  planes  most  fail  to  he 
aitiatia"  Who,  I  woold  aak,  regards  a  view  or  a  picture  with  a  "  fixed 
oyer"  The  gsMial  imprsatioa  gained  by  the  obaerrer  is  the  result  of  the 
rapid  aad  oneoaeeioaa  morement  of  the  eye  over  the  whole  extent  of  the 
view  or  of  Iha  piotura,  and  it  is  oertain  that  to  wbatoTer  part  in  a  view 
tha  ^ya  ia  dirselad  it  will  find  the  details  in  all  parts  eqoally  well  defined.— 
I  am,  yoora,  Ac.,  C. 

■ 

PICTXmES  AT  THE  CBTSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  EorroB. 

So,— I  am  roqoeatad  b7  the  Manager,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  the 
CoBunittae  of  Jodgee,  and  tba  SiaeotiTa,  to  deny  anequivocally  the 
allegations  oonlained  in  a  latlar  signed  by  Mr.  Edgar  O.  Lee  and  others, 
and  pabliahad  <a  part  in  yoor  last  iaaoe,  respeoting  the  award  of  the 
Naliaaal  Photographic  Club  CbaUenge  Cop ;  and  to  add  that  the  Company 
ia  in  a  noeitioo  to  prove  that  soeh  aUagations  have  abaolotely  no  foonda- 
lioa  ia  lael — I  am.  yoora,  Ac,  8.  O.  BocaAHjiM  Wolxastok-. 

C'rpetol  Paiaar  Ceayaay,  Cryttaf  Patae4,  S.E^ April  14,  1890. 

THS  OXT-BBNZINE  LIGHT. 
To  the  EoiToa. 

Bw,— I  sea  that  loaia  of  your  epaee  is  now  given  ap  to  the  discussion 
of  another  origiaal  ohearvation  of  Mr.  Albert  Soott.  ■.«.,  that  the  oxy- 
banzine  flame  la  hotter  than  the  oxy-hydrogen.  It  is  some  years  since  I 
first  ealled  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  oxy-ether  flame  is  smaller  and 
hotter  than  the  o^-hydrogen.  The  Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arto 
of  the  Fruiklin  InatHate  bava  alao  stated,  in  a  report  dated  October  33, 
I«8«,  and  pabUshad  fai  the  Jommal  of  the  Institute,  March  1, 1890,  that 
the  (orfaoe  of  ineaadaaeaaoa  is  smaller  with  the  ether  limelight  than  with 
the  oi^ -hydrogen  ofrqnal  Iflnminating  power.— 1  am,  yours,  Ac, 

PkiUdtlplaa,  AprU  7, 1890.  Fbsd.  E.  Ivra. 

THE  RIGHT  OF  TAKING  PH0T0OBAPH3  AT  THE  CHY8TAL 

PALACE. 

7*0  tke  EurroK. 

Sd, — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  paragraph  in  your  Joitrkal  of 
the  4tb  inM.  relating  to  Iba  right  of  toking  photographs  in  the  building 
and  gardana  of  tha  Oiyatal  Palace ;  and  for  the  mformation  of  any  one 
jnlnirtml  I  am  taqosatad  to  atate  that  the  esoluaive  right  of  taking 
OMapapha  in  tha  Palaoa  aad  grooada  ia  let  to  Messrs.  Negretti  A 
Zambra,  whoae  righto  are  protaotad  by  tha  Company's  bye-laws  and 
rsgnlationB.- 1  am,  yoora,  Ao.,  W.  OiaDtxia,  Secretary. 

Cr^$tal  I'alaet  Company,  Crytal  PaUue,  S.B.,  AprU  10,  18V0. 


iEiri)ange  (KTolumn. 

■nksati  wbob-plste  aorttmlt  Itaa  far  Lmbow  (or  poriac  ehalr,  hUutrrnds,  or 
•d  «»MMrln.-ijMiw%  O.  A.,  M,  Lml-^trml,  BoIiim,  MuohMtw. 
7|xS  brilewaMy  muwn,  foldtaw  tailboard.  tkrM  doabU  duk  Mim  (a»y);  wUl 
teat*  W  diils«tl»s  SMBsn  (FmU*  pratered).— Iddrws,  Moatiucs   Bus, 


WaatwL  ttoimt  lnlf|<sN  wot.  U—,  three  doabk  dvk  •IMm,  and  aoaoMoriss 
(lowi  prstowd)!  eariaage,  pl(aoM  to  value.— Addraa,  Cuslm  Hoiiitsos, 
lUaf'»-vUla,  llodlMiKh,  Tevfisalrt. 

Wm  »i»itoiifi  oalanlag  laslMB,  loer-iaek  eaadsawf,  boUom-body  f root,  with  (root 
}m»  aad  paiafla  tu^  iwaphls,  (or  thno  81  xfi  doabU  dark  tlidM  (good  laaks), 
or  qaarter-pbu  iwiii,  sessplelo.— i>ddrm,  loma  Obauiss*,  43,  Caapboll  itciet. 


Thx  Thomas  KxHiBmos.— A  trwic  rompetitlroeihlbltion  Is  at  present  open 
in  Hhanesbary  Artno&  opnoaite  the  D'Uyley  Cute  Theatre,  conauiting  of 
pbolsgiBphs  takea  oa  the  pUte*  of  K.  W.  Thonu*  k  Co.,  Limited.  It  includes 
loth  traasparaodes  aad  paper  prints,  some  of  them  being  rvinarksblv.  otlirn 
fsirlr,  good.  The  firm  hjw  awarded  medals  for  the  best  exhibits  as  followB  :— 
Uold  — Kdgsr  Ue  and  K.  W.  KoUdmo  ;  «ilrer— F.  Darcis,  G.  Towler,  H. 
Dudley  Aniott,  W.  J.  UarriwiD,  A.  A.  Caroell,  R.  H.  Lonl,  Auty  ft  Haddock, 
aad  J.  B.  B.  W«Uii»tOD,  who  carries  off  foor  •ilver  and  two  bronxe  medaU. 
BroBSs  medals  srs  also  awarded  to  A.  H.  Pool  (3),  Mr.  J.  Harding,  U.  Dudley 
Araoor,  U.  O.  Brtsrley,  Edgar  Lee,  aad  U.  Thompeon. 
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^nstsetiS  to  CortesponDents. 


All 


U  matters  tor  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  inchtding  queries  for 
"Answers''  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
dday.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  ruxme  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

'Photographs  Keqisteeed  :— 

Mr.  L.  Vamey,  Bnekin(?lmm.— Three  pJiotoji-ophs  o/  interior  of  Stoice  House. 


W.  Goodwin. — Thanks.    We  hope  the  exhibition  will  be  a  success. 

-J.  C.  H. — You  must  write  to  Mr.  Robinson  for  permission  and  particulars. 

K.  H.  Thomas. — The  correspondence  evinces  a  considerable  amount  of 
blundering. 

Aliquis.— That  lens  which  is  catalogued  at  the  higher  price  will  prove  the 
more  useful  of  the  two  for  your  purpose. 

I:«TERI0R. — Any  of  the  makers  of  photographic  lenses  will  supply  a  lens  giving 
straight  lines  and  including  an  angle  of  eighty  degrees,  or  even  more  if 
required. 

T.  B.  Allanson. — Messrs.  Poulton's  address  is  Lee,  S.E. ;  Norman's,  Tonbridge 
Wells ;  Frith 's,  Reigate ;  and  Valentine  &  Son's,  Dundee.  Messrs.  Elliott  & 
Son,  Barnet,  supply  portraits  of  celebrities  on  opals  to  the  trade. 

London  S.W.  inquires  how  to  make  Eau  de  Javelle.— Mix  two  ounces  of 
hypochlorite  of  lime  with  thirty  ounces  of  water,  next  dissolve  four  ounces 
of  carbonate  of  potash  in  ten  ounces  of  water  and  add  to  the  lime  mixture, 
then  boil  and  lilter. 

S.  A.  M. — If  you  have  been  using  the  bath  continuously  for  sensitising  paper 
without  strengthening  it  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  prints  lack  vigour. 
Test  the  solution  and  make  the  strength  up  to  what  it  was  originally ;  the 
trouble  will  then  disappear. 

h.  Bindon  asks  :  "Where  can  I  obtain  Perry's  ink  pencils  as  mentioned  by 
Mr.  K.  Banett  in  his  article  on  retouching  published  in  March  28  number?" 
— The  pencils  in  question  may  be  had  direct  from  Perry  &  Co.,  Holbom 
Viaduct.     Tliey  are  also  kept  by  most  stationers. 

-J.  P. — Tlie  best  plan  of  lilacking  the  inside  lOf  the  copying  camera  is  to  niix 
some  line  lampblack  witli  methylated  spirit  and  then  add  a  little  negative 
varnish,  but  only  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  colour  from  rubbing  off  when 
dry.     It  may  be  .applied  with  an  ordinary  paint  brush. 

E.  RowsELL.— If  the  toning  solution  became  turbid  directly  it  was  mixed,  it 
.  .shows  that  there  was  impurity  somewhere.  The  water  might  be  at  fault,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  the  bottle  or  the  measure  wiis  dirty.  It  is  no  use 
expecting  the  solution  to  tone  now,  neither  can  it  be  restored. 

Six  Months'  Amateur. — Over-exposure  is  the  chief  faiilt  in  all  the  examples. 
Why  use  extra  rapid  plates  ?  They  require  more  experience  to  work  tliau 
slow  ones.  With  all  the  subjects  sent  slow  plates  would  have  answered 
quite  as  well,  and  would  have  been  easier  for  a  novice  to  deal  with. 

•C.  Barker.— Tlie  specks  are  small  air  bubbles  enclosed  between  the  print  and 
the  gla.ss.  I'hey  are  only  to  be  avoided  by  greater  care  in  the  mounting. 
Bring  the  print  and  glass  in  contact  while  under  the  surface  of  the  gelatine 
solution,  remove  carefully,  and  afterwards  apply  the  squeegee  with  some 
little  pressure. 

A.  W.  C. — We  are  sorry  we  cannot  tell  you  the  real  colour  of  the  lady's  hair. 
Since  you  have  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  we  have  noticed  that,  in 
coloured  portraits  of  the  lady  published  by  different  houses  and  shown  in 
the  shop  windows,  the  hair  varies  much  in  colotir.  However,  we  are  unable 
to  say  which,  if  any,  is  correct. 

Puzzled. — 1.  Tlie  brown  spots  complained  of  are  due  to  the  hyposulphite  not 
being  removed  from  the  film  before  the  negatives  were  varnished,  hence 
contact  with  the  silver  paper  in  printing  has  produced  the  evil  of  which  you 
complain.  When  hypo  is  left  in  the  film,  varnish  will  not  prevent  staining 
if  the  paper  be  at  all  moist. — 2.  In  the  case  referred  to  the  fading  cannot  be 
traced  to  the  blotting  paper  used  for  drying  the  print. 

W.  A.  W.  writes  :  "  On  Bank  Holiday  I  took  six  negatives,  but  the  whole  of 
them  are  useless  on  account  of  the  peculiar  wavy  marks,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  i*ints.  The  other  six  plates  out  of  the  same  packet,  used  a 
week  before,  developed  all  right.  Is  it  possible  that  the  plates  could  have 
deteriorated  to  this  extent  in  so  short  a  time?" — The  plates  appear  to  be 
quite  right.  The  markings  are  caused  by  the  dish  not  being  rocked  while 
the  image  wa,s  being  developed. 

Uranium  asks  :  "1.  What  part  does  eosine  play  in  a  developer?  Under  the 
name  '  Tondeur '  a  developer  is  sold  by  a  good  house  corapo.sed  of  hydro- 
quinone  and  eosine. — 2.  Is  there  any  plain  paper  in  the  market  suitable  for 
Mr.  Lyonel  Clark's  platinum  toning  process  ? " — In  reply  :  1.  We  are  not 
able  at  present  to  say  what,  if  any,  part  eosine  plays' in  the  developer.  We 
have  used  the  "  Tondeur  "  developer  and  like  it  much. — 2.  Watson  &  Sons 
supply  such  paper.     Other  firms  may  perhaps  do  so,  too. 

A.  H.  Hatch  says :  "I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  tell  me,  in 
your  '  Answers  to  Correspondents,'  (1)  how  to  m.ake  enamel  collodion — 2.  Is 
it  cheaper  than  to  buy  it  ready  made?" — 1.  Ether,  one  pint ;  alcohol,  one 
pint ;  pyroxyline,  half  an  ounce  ;  castor  oil,  one  drachm.  Methylated  sol- 
vents will  do,  but  the  alcohol  should  not  be  of  less  strength  than  '820. — 2. 
All  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  the  consumption  is  small  it  will 
generally  be  found  more  economical  to  purchase  ready  made. 

•O.  Wilson  &  Co. — The  citrate  restrainer  was,  as  you  surmise,  introduced  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Webster.  It  was  first  published  by  him  in  1882.  You  will  find 
articles  on  the  subject  on  pages  S44  and  4.57  of  our  volume  for  that  year. 
Also  an  article  by  Mr.  Webster  on  page  137  of  the  Almanac  for  1883.  It 
is  made  by  simply  dissolving  one  ounce  of  citrate  of  .soda  in  four  ounces  of 
water.  It  merely  takes  the  place  of  bromide  as  a  restraiuer,  and  is  especially 
useful  in  cases  of  over-exposure.  Then  it  is, far  more  etficacious  as  a 
jestraining  agent. 


E.  Michell.— 1.  For  a  rlark-room  lantern  burning  gas  two  thicknesses  of 
canary  medium  will  answer  quite  well.  If,  however,  orthochromatic  plates 
be  used,  the  medium  should  be  supplemented  with  a  thickness  of  ruby. — 2. 
The  firm  in  question  are  not  makei-s  of  lenses,  though  you  may  rely  upon 
what  they  supply  — 3.  Some  of  the  older  photographic  warehouses  may  have 
some  Diiguerrcotype  pLates  still  by  tliem,  though  we  rather  doubt  it  Try 
Home  &  Thomthwaite,  Strand  ;  or  Solomon,  Red  Lion-square.  The  plates 
are  not  made  now,  there  being  no  use  for  them. 

J.  M.  says  :  "  I  wish  to  make  a  plain  background  for  portrait  taking  which 
would  roll  up  into  a  small  compass,  .and  should  be  gre.atly  obliged  if  you 
would  inform  me,  through  the  Jouknal,  the  best  material  to  use,  and  also 
the  most  suitable  colour  and  mode  of  colouring." — Take  unbleached  sheeting 
and  strain  it  on  a  wooden  frame,  securing  it  firmly  with  tin  tacks.  Give  it  a 
good  coating  of  common  size.  When  dry  apply  two  coats  of  onlinary  paint 
of  a  dark  grey  colour.  Next  apply  a  coat  of  Hatting  colour,  stijiJling  over 
the  surface  as  it  is  laid  on  with  a  dry  brush.  The  flatting  mixture  is  made 
in  the  same  way  as  the  paint,  but  omitting  the  oU,  and  in  its  place  using  a 
small  proportion  of  japanner's  gold  size.  When  dry,  the  background  is 
removed  from  the  frai'iie  and  nailed  on  to  the  roller.  Instead  of  oil  paint, 
distemper  colour  may  be  used.  This  is  made  with  water,  common  size,  and 
pigment,  lampblack  and  whiting,  with  a  little  treacle  added,  to  prevent  the 
coating  from  cracking  when  the  background  is  rolled  up. 

G.  A.  writes  :  "  I  have  bought  a  building  which  has  been  used  as  a  refreshment 
room  which  I  am  going  to  make  into  a  studio.  It  is  thirty  feet  long,  twelve 
feet  wide,  seven  feet  sLx  inches  hidi  at  side.  It  has  a  ridged  roof  A,  and  ia 
varnished  inside.  Please  answer  the  enclosed  queries. — 1.  I  think  of  putting 
twelve  feet  of  glass  in  centre  of  roof.  Is  that  enough  ?— 2.  How  far  down 
theside  is  it  best  to  carry  the  window  * — 3.  Are  coloured  or  white  blinds  the 
best  ?— 4.  Will  it  do  varnished  as  it  is,  or  will  it  be  better  to  have  it  papered 
or  painted  ?— In  rely  :  1.  If  only  twelve  feet  of  glass  be  used,  nine  feet 
at  either  end  will  be  opaque,  therefore  some  of  the  length  of  the  room  will  be 
sacrificed,  inasmuch  as  the  sitters  must  be  placed  several  feet  from  the  end 
of  the  room  to  obtain  sufficient  light  upon  them  ;  but  for  this  fact  the  pro- 
posed quantity  of  gla,ss  would  be  ample. — 2.  To  within  two  feet  six  or  three 
feet  from  the  floor.— 3.  Unless  the  light  is  admitted  only  from  the  north, 
coloured  blinds,  green  or  dark  blue,  wUl  be  preferable. — 4.  Varnish  will  do 
very  well  if  it  is  not  too  glossy. 


Mr.  Morton  Day  sends  us  a  nicely  executed  cabinet  group  of  six  members 
of  the  Eastbourne  Royal  Golf  Club,  containing  inter  alia,  a  good  portrait  of  the 
Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P. 

S.  GuiTERMAN  &  Co.,  Hart-street,  Wood-street,  inform  us  that,  owing  to 
improvements  in  the  nuanufacture  of  the  transparent  celluloid  film,  the  price  is 
reduced  to  the  important  extent  of  twenty-five  per  cent.    This  is  good  news. 

The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  emploi/es  of  Messrs.  William  Watson  &  Sons,  of 
31-3,  High  Holbom,  took  place  at  the  Holbom  Town  Hall  on  Saturday  evening, 
April  12.  Mr.  T.  P.  Watson  occupied  the  chair,  and  Messrs.  Sanders  and 
Worster  the  vice-chairs.  After  dinner,  and  the  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  had 
been  duly  honoured,  the  Chairman  proposed  those  of  the  various  departments 
and  workshops,  which  were  responded  to  by  the  Man.agers.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  tlie  Cliairmiin  mentioned  that  it  was  usual  for  that  dinner  to  be 
held  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  influenza, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  many  to  attend  whom  they  would  not  like  to 
be  absent,  it  had  been  deferred  till  the  present,  and  he  was  very  glad  to  say 
that,  with  only  about  two  exceptions,  all  the  employes  were  present,  and  that 
in  no  case,  as  far  as  that  firm  was  coucemed,  had  the  epidemic  terminated 
fatally.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  cabinet  workshop,  the  Chairman  .spoke 
in  warm  praise  of  the  work  it  tumed  out,  which  had  done  so  much  to  raise  the 
reputation  of  the  firm  to  the  very  top  of  the  tree  among  camera  manufacturers, 
but  .although  they  had  made  very  great  progress  in  tliat  shop,  he  felt  the 
microscope  shop  this  year  took  the  palm,  for  the  in.struments  it  had  turned  out 
were  the  very  finest  lie  had  ever  had  through  his  hands,  and  he  was  confident 
would,  with  difficulty,  be  equalled,  and,  at  le.ast,  could  not  lie  siu'iiassed,  by 
any  other  house  in  the  universe.  L.ater  on  these  remarks  were  fully  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Traill  Taylor  (editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photogilvphy),  who, 
on  responding  to  the  toast  of  "  Tlie  Visitors,"  mentioned  that  he  had  lately 
obtained  one  of  the  firm's  microscopes,  and  that  he  found  it  in  e%-ery  respect 
one  of  the  very  finest  he  had  ever  seen— or  seen  through  ;  and  refeiTing  to  the 
optical  glass  shop  (which  the  -firm  are  just  now  very  much  enlarging),  he  said 
that  he  felt  confident  they  would  very  soon  obtain  for  lenses  the  high  reputa- 
tion they  had  gained  for  cameras  and  microscopes.  Other  toasts  were,  "The 
Australian  House  "  (which  Mr.  Baker,  in  replying,  described  as,  at  present,  a 
tail,  but  such  a  .strong  tail  was  it  growing,  that  some  day,  instead  of  being 
waggled  it  would  "waggle  the  dog"),  "The  Ladies,"  most  humorously  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  Hatch,  and  "The  Fimi."  During  the  evening  a  capital 
programme  of  songs,  recitations,  &c.,  betoking  the  presence  of  considerable 
musical  and  elocutionary  ability,  was  gone  through,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  the 
whole  company,  about  120  in  number,  joined  hands  and  sang  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  separating  in  time  to  get  home  before  Sunday  morning,  after  having 
spent  a  most  enjoyable  and  pleasant  evening. 
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A  PROCESS  FOR  COLOURING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

•  '•T  cTery  photo)jr»pher  is  an  kitist  in  the  icnsc  of  ponaessing 

u>e  Ability  to  paint  or  colour  hin  pnxluctioDii  with  a  degree  of 

akill  niflMent  to  aatiafj  himself  nr  bia  frifiiiLi,  and  ret  there 

are  raanj  ctmunatancea  and  oonditkiitt  under  which,  even  to  a 

photographer,  a  coloured  photogrBph— it  may  be  a  portrait,  it 

may  be  a  laadMape — appean  preferable  to  an  uncoloiircd  one. 

There  may.  indeed,  be  oircumataooes  under  which  the  coloured 

photograph  is  undoubtedly  raparior  in  everj-  way  to  the  plain 

no — notably  in  the  case  of  reprodoetiooi  of  works  of  art ;  we 

•  not  refer  to  paintings  merely,  as  well  as  of  many  industrial 

'jects. 

Xow  |>botograpb  colouring  is  nsnally  looked  upon  as  a  rery 

V  fonn  of  art.    The  pnetttiotier,  it  is  supposed,  is  neither 

:c  thing  nor  another;  " neither  llsh,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red 

rring."     He  has  nothing  to  do  with  taking  the  photograph, 

d  in  his  capacity  of  painter  is  reliered  of  the  not  uiiiiii[>ortAiit 

,.>rtioa  of  the  wwk  eomprised  in  the  oeatioa  of  the  outline 

and  detail,  his  Amotion,  in  fact,  being  reduced  to  the  airopio 

task  of  smearing  on  certain  mors  or  leas  suitable  ooloun  to 

[voduee  a  more  or  leas  vnmtkSikrtagj  rsaok. 

But  we  have  known  dmn*  tbaa  ona  aitiat-Hutist,  that  is,  in 
so  fur  as  having  gooe  thiDOgfa  a  serias  of  cisssns,  and  being 
able  to  copy  a  painting  ti>lerably  .well  or  even  to  jiaint  a  land- 
scape in  a  less  oooapicuoualy  successful  manner,  conatitutes 
one — who,  baring  blithely  taken  up  photograph  colouri^ig  as 
'■'•■■.  and  a  soinawbat  dsmgatary  employment  much 

ir  "farm,"  to  gire  it  up  after  a  time  in  iliagast, 

"  because  the  results  are  «o  nnutiatic,"  but  really  becauae  it  ia 

"lore  diflSenlt  than  they  imagined,  mmi  their  particulnr  educa- 

>a  has  not  been  suflicient  to  help  tbam  out  of  the  difficulty. 

hotograph  colouring  is  ta  dsot  an  ait  in  itself  that  requires 

«ctal  training,  and  if  the  partially  trained  student  is  unable 

to  maater  it,  it  is  less  likely  that  a  photographer  wholly  un- 

tnstmcted  in  the  use  of  the  brush  can  expect  better  success. 

Some  yean  ago  a  process  known  as  "  ciystoleum "  took  a 
great  hold  on  the  non-painting  public  becauae  it  was  supposed 
to  enaUa  a  photograph  to  be  coorartad  into  an  elaborately 
painted  miniature  without  the  least  exficnditure  of  artistic 
ability.  Splendid  results  were  shown  by  the  teachers  and 
r"ni'>tcrs  of  <he  process,  but  these  were  the  work  of  experts, 
wiM>  would  in  all  probability  iiare  done  at  least  as  well  if  they 
had  had  no  photographic  hasia  to  work  upon  at  all.  The 
gwMial  public  foimd  that  after  pajriug  a  long  price  for  the 
materials  and  instmetioos  the  proeeaa  was  tedious,  measy,  and 
imcertAiri,  and  the  result  —  raimis  the  artistic  training — oer 
tainly  not  "  all  tkat/oacy  painted  it."  So  crystoleum  gradually 
Ml  into  dtanpMa. 


But  a  similar  priiceai,  though  in  many  respects  superior,  wiis 
devised  by  the  late  \V.  B.  Wi)o«lhury  orer  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  and  shortly  after  improTod  by  Aahton,  of  Man- 
chester. In  this  a  Woodburrtype  tranaparency  was  backed  u]> 
with  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  the  <letail8  of  the  picture 
were  traced,  and  the  outlines  MM  in  with  the  proper  colours. 
When  preaed  into  dose  contact  )>ehind  the  tranaparcncy,  a 
surprismg^y  pleasing  result  was  obtained,  t^  minutest  detAils 
of  the  photograph  being  shown  with  ax  much  fidelity  as 
in  the  ordinary  maonsr,  being,  in  fact,  entirely  uninterfered 
with. 

But  this  process  nercr  came  into  general  use  for  a  variety  of 
reaaooa.  A  Woodbury  transparency  in  a  ])articular  shade  of 
neutral  black  or  grey  was  required  to  give  the  best  result,  and 
such  transparencies  wan  not  pnMliicible  )>y  the  ordinary  photo- 
grapher. Then  again,  as  in  photogra[ili  colouring,  some  little 
knowledge  of  art  principles  was  rc«|uired  in  the  choice  of  the 
lacking  colours,  and  soma  skill  in  manipulation,  in  order  to 
prevent  patchineaii  of  effect  in  the  result  In  order  to  avoid 
the  latter  result,  the  inventor  proposed  to  lithograph  the 
coloured  backings,  but  this  necessarily  converted  the  process 
into  one  for  use  only  on  a  large  scale  where  long  numbers  were 
required. 

Some  twelve  or  fourteen  yean  ago  WiKMlbury  still  further 
'mjITBTp^^he  process  in  connexion  with  the  colouring  ptortion, 
lialiUOxlia  method  never  became  n  commercial  success,  nor  ia 
it,  perhaps,  ever  likely  to.  But  it  is  well  worth  working  u})  on 
a  small  scale  by  atiintcurs  dcHiruus  uf  producing  coloured  speci- 
meiM  of  their  work. 

The  advantages  in  favour  of  the  modem  photographer  in 
this  matter  over  his  predecessor  of  twenty  yean  ago  an 
numerous.  In  the  first  place,  the  Wfiodbury  tninsparanoy  is 
no  longer  ne«lful,  as  the  nuMlcm  dry  plates,  or  rather  the 
modem  developers,  give  the  neclful  tone  or  colour  with  the 
greatest  facility.  A  geUtuio-brumide  plate,  esficcially  if  of 
the  "slow"  or  "lantern"  type,  developed  with  either  hydro- 
quinone  or  eikonogen,  produces  a  tone  that  could  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  and  on  ran  occasions  be  secured  by  develop- 
ment formerly. 

Then  again  —  and  this  nfers  mon  especially  to  portrait 
work  —  the  exquisite  flesh  detail  now  obtainable  with  the 
greatest  ease,  where  formerly  it  re<)uired  a  really  first-rate 
wet-plate  negative  taken  un<lur  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, takes  away  the  g^roater  part  of  the  difficulty  of  face 
colouring,  whioii  oonstitnted  the  chief  stumbling-block  formerly 
in  mtiking  |iortraits  on  this  plan. 

There  an  still  of  course  some  difficulties  to  contend  agaiuat 
OS  well  as  jirecautions  to  be  oljacrvcd,  and  we  shall  return  to 
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the  subject  in  an  early  number,  giving  working  details  and 
hints  that  may  be  useful  to  any  of  our  readers  who  desire  to 
take  up  this  style  of  picture. 


SEASONABLE  PRINTING  HINTS. 
Though  April  is  nearly  gone  we  have  scarcely  yet  experienced 
much  of  the  proverbial  April  weather,  the  "showers"  remaining 
as  yet  in  store  for  us.  When  they  do  arrive  those  amateurs  who 
are  compelled  to  do  their  printing  in  the  open  air  will  experience 
some  difficulty,  but  they  need  not  be  discouraged.  Where  a 
conservatoiy,  greenhouse,  or  even  a  cucumber-frame  is  avail- 
able, of  course  everything  is  easy ;  but  failing  these,  if  the 
printing-frames  be  placed  close  together  on  a  dry  board,  or 
otiier  surface,  and  covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass  a  little  larger 
than  the  total  area  of  the  frames,  no  rain  can  possibly  reach 
them.  Or  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  cover  each  frame  in- 
dividually with  a  sheet  of  glass  a  little  larger  than  itself,  taking 
care  that  the  "  bed  "  be  a  dry  one. 

"March  winds,"  nowadays,  are  not  unfrequently  consider- 
ably mixed  up  with  "  April  showers,"  and  the  sunshine  of  May 
usually  comes  in  to  temper  them.  When  the  winds  prevail 
beware  of  placing  printing-frames  carelessly  outside  windows, 
and  in  similar  insecure  places.  A  frame  poised  on  two  comers 
at  the  proper  angle  to  catch  the  light  may  be  safe  enough  in  a 
still  atmosphere,  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  during  the  pro- 
gress of  an  equinoctial  gale,  for  the  most  solid  of  frames  presents 
a  comparatively  large  surface  to  the  blast,  and  are  easily  moved 
from  the  just  carefully  chosen  position.  The  harm  is  done,  how- 
ever, not  by  the  slight  change  from  an  inclined  to  a  horizontal 
position,  but  rather  by  the  rapid  descent  of  perhaps  twenty  or 
thirty  feet,  which  is  almost  certain  to  follow  when  the  frame 
has  been  poised  on  a  narrow  window-ledge.  Let  all  such  frames 
then  be  properly  secured. 

Then  again,  though  sunshine  is  not  generally  adopted  by 
choice  for  printing  purposes,  a  little  of  it  does  no  particular 
harm  to  a  good  negative  should  it  come  out  unexpectedly 
during  printing,  though  it  may  altogether  ruin  the  print  from 
a  thin  image.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  when  printing 
is  going  on  on  a  changeable  day  that,  at  any  rate,  all  thin 
negatives  should  be  placed  with  an  aspect  whence  no  direct 
sunshine  can  possibly  fall  on  them. 

But  there  is  another  danger  in  connexion  with  sunshine  that 
necessitates  constant  watchfulness  during  showery  weather,  and 
especially  when  the  frames  are  intentionally  placed  in  the  sun. 
Prints  have  frequently  been  sent  to  us  for  our  advice  which 
have  been  covered  with  a  sort  of  small-pox  eruption  of  dark 
spots,  sometimes  perfectly  black  and  well  defined,  more  fre- 
quently lighter  and  with  softer  edges.  Direct  information  or 
collateral  evidence  generally  shows  that  the  prints  have  been 
produced  in  such  weather  as  we  have  described,  but  in  any 
case  we  should  find  very  little  difficulty  in  diagnosing  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  simply  the  effect  of  a  spell  of  sunshine  following  a 
shower,  or,  what  is  more  likely  to  be  the  precise  order  of  things, 
the  intervention  of  one  of  the  typical  "  April  showers,"  for  sun- 
shine following  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  would  scarcely  produce  the 
result. 

The  immediate  cause  arises  in  the  formation  of  raindrops  on 
the  front  glass  surface  of  the  negative  or  printing-frame,  each 
of  which  semi-globules  of  water  acts  as  a  lens,  condensing  and 
bringing  the  light  to  a  focus  on  the  print  beneath  it.  With 
ordinary  diffused  light  the  effect  is  iirapprcciable,  but  when  the 
un  comes  out,  then  we  have  an  altogether  altered  state  of  affairs. 


Not  only  is  the  light  much  more  powerful,  and  the  additional 
effect  following  concentration  more  noticeable,  but  we  have  also 
to  deal  with  the  heat  rays,  for  the  little  aqueous  lenses  act  as 
burning-glasses  as  well  as  condensers,  and  it  will  frequently  be 
found  where  a  negative  has  lain  in  sunshine  for  some  time  in 
tliese  circumstances  that  the  print  is  actually  charred  in  spots 
or  short  lines  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  so  concentrated. 

The  only  way  of  preventing  this  trouble,  beyond  the  obvious 
one  of  closely  watching  the  frames,  is  to  arrange  so  that  the 
globules  cannot  form  in  close  enough  proximity  to  the  negative 
to  do  any  harm,  to  arrange,  in  fact,  that  they  shall  be  out  of 
focus  if  formed.  When  a  negative  is  printed  in  a  frame  its  own 
size,  without  any  front  glass,  the  minute  lenses  are  in  their  best 
position  for  injury,  the  light  and  heat  being  then  most  concen- 
trated, and  the  spots  are  sharp  and  black.  With  an  extra  plate 
of  glass,  and  that  probably  patent  plate,  intervening  between 
the  raindrops  and  print  the  degree  of  concentration  is  less,  and 
the  result  more  diffused.  To  altogether  prevent  the  evil  it  is 
only  necessary  to  move  the  cause  to  a  sufficient  distance  to 
render  it  harmless,  and  this  is  easily  done  in  the  same  manner 
as  recommended  for  keeping  the  prints  dry,  namely,  by  covering 
the  frames  with  a  sheet  of  glass  which  will  place  nearly  the 
thickness  of  the  frame  betweea 

One  final  hint  to  photogi-aphers — amateur  or  professional — 
who  have  not  at  present  any  established  rain-water  supply  : 
Now  is  the  time  to  establish  one,  and  the  proceedings  are 
beautifully  simple.  These  consist  in  obtaining  or  arranging  a 
receptacle,  which  may  vary  from  the  humble  "  water  butt "  to 
a  lead  or  slate-lined  underground  cistern,  and  placing  it  in 
communication  with  the  pipe  that  drains  the  roof.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  a  subterraneous  receptacle  said  to  hold 
"  some  hundreds  of  gallons,"  which  collects  and  stoi-es  from  a 
small  roof  surface  during  the  wet  months  of  the  year  sufficient 
rain-water  to  permit  us  to  use  it  lavishly  for  all  purposes, 
domestic  as  well  as  chemical,  all  the  year  round  ;  indeed,  in  a 
hot,  dry  summer  rain-water  is  with  us  more  plentiful  than  tap. 

For  washing  and  toning  prints,  and  for  making  many  of  the 
photographic  solutions,  rain-water,  especially  if  boiled  first,  is 
far  superior  to  that  supplied  by  the  companies. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHY— PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

"  Amateurs  appear  to  be  made  of  different  material  nowadays 
from  what  the  older  ones  were,  for  however  light  the  apparatus 
may  be,  it  is  still  too  heavy."  This  remark  was  made  to  us 
the  other  day  by  the  principal  of  an  old-established  firm  of 
apparatus  manufacturers.  He  had  just  been  showing  a 
customer  a  camera  and  slides  of  the  lightest  construction, 
and  light  as  they  were,  the  weight  was  an  objection.  Without 
for  a  moment  suggesting  that  lightness,  where  it  is  not  in- 
compatible with  rigidity,  is  not  a  very  important  desideratum, 
we  may,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  say  that  the  one 
quality  is  too  frequently  sacrificed  to  the  other  in  modern 
apparatus. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  many  modem  amateurs  to  know 
something  of  the  conditions  under  which  those  of  old  had  to 
work,  and  compare  them  with  the  facilities  they  themselves 
now  enjoy  in  the  production  of  their  pictures. 

Let  us  hark  back  to  the  earliest  days.  When  the  calotype 
and  the  wax  paper  were  the  only  processes  in  vogue  amongst 
amateurs,  the  worker  had  to  prepare  his  own  paper  from  the 
raw  material  —  commercial  paper.  His  apparatus  was  both 
bulky  and  heavy.     The  cameras  used  in  those  days  for  out. 
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door  work  were  chiefly  of  two  fonni — the  folding  and  the  rigid. 
The  former  was  bulky  when  folded;  the  latter  was  usually 
constructed  so  that  the  dark  slides,  lens,  focussing  doth,  kc., 
packed  inside,  and  the  whole  fitted  into  a  case,  and,  after  all, 
(lid  not  occupy  much  more  space  than  a  modem  kit.  Although 
paper  was  used,  it  had  to  be  exposed  between  two  sheets  of 
glass,  consequently  the  slides  when  charged  were  quite  as 
heavy  as  those  containing  two  modem  dry  plates.  >Vhen, 
howerer,  a  roller  slide  was  used  the  weight  was  leas.  The 
lenses  were  of  the  old  landscape  form,  about  three  inches  and 
upwards  in  diameter,  and  were  in  beary  brass  mounts.  It 
may  here  be  remarked  that  in  the  oalotype  days  the  favourite 
sise.amoogat  amatears  was  ten  inohee  by  eight,  and  few  used 
a  sise  below  the  whole-plate.  At  that  period  there  were  no 
folding  camera  stands,  hence  the  legs  had  to  be  strapped 
together  their  full  length 

In  the  matter  of  exposure,  some  turpriae  may  be  created 
when  we  mention  that  for  a  Undscape,  say  of  a  woodland 
subject,  it  varied  from  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to,  perhaps, 
thrce-qaarters  of  an  hour.  With  regard  to  the  development, 
this  was  osoally  a  question  of  several  hour*.  It  was  no  on- 
usual  circumstance  for  on  amateur,  after  a  day's  outing,  to  be 
employed  till  the  small  hours  of  the  following  morning  in 
developing  and  6xing  his  negativea  Yet  he  did  not  uiiml  the 
work ;  to  hiiu  it  was  a  plsasure. 

When  the  collodion  procsss  wss  introdnosd  it  quickly  super- 
seded the  paper  ones,  notwitlwiaadiag  that  the  weight  and 
bulk  of  the  impedimenta  were  hnmnnsnly  iocreaaed.  This  will 
be  readily  underatood  when  it  is  considered  that  the  plates  had 
to  be  ooated,  sensitised,  exposed,  developed,  fixed,  and  washed 
on  the  spot.  This  of  eoons  entailed  taking  all  the  needful 
chemicals,  tha  msans  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water,  as  well  as 
a  portable  substitute  for  a  dark  room.  This  was  sometimes 
fonned  by  convening  the  camera  stand  into  a  tent,  in  which 
the  operator  sat  or  "  squatted  "  to  work.  Sometimes  a  ])KTt- 
able  folding  chamber  on  a  separate  stand,  with  light-tight 
••vea  through  which  the  worker's  hands  were  passed,  was 
iiployed,  the  plate  being  manipulated  within,  whfle  the 
operations  were  viewed  through  a  window  from  the  outside. 
It  was  DO  unusual  thing  to  see  a  photographer  plodding 
thraoi^  the  country  eneombared  with  twenty  or  thirty  pounds' 
weight  of  impedimenta,  even  for  stersosoopio  pietans.  An  old 
enthnsiaBt  recently  told  us  that  his  wet-plata  outfit  weighed 
twenty-eight  [tounds,  and  he  used  to  enjoy  a  day  out  with  it. 
With  all  these  inconveniences  there  were  amateurs  in  those 
days,  and  excellent  work  thej  jwodaeed. 

When  dry  protesiss,  such  as  the  Taufienot,  Fothergill,  kc, 
wers  introduced,  they  sopsrseded  wet  cillodion  for  outdoor 
work  smoogat  amateurs.  The  weight  of  the  necessar}-  outfit 
that  had  to  be  taken  in  the  field  was  much  reduced.  But  the 
ittes  the  user  had  to  prepare  for  himself,  and  this  entailed  a 
pnitct  knowledge  of  the  wot  process  to  begin  with,  there 
being  several  additional  operations  involved  in  their  preparation. 
Thess  plates  were  slow,  the  exposure  for  a  landscape  being 
several  minatcs  even  in  a  good  light. 

It  was  not  until  the  oollodio-bromide  process  was  introduced 
that  dry  plates  were  to  be  had  commercially,  and  then  they 
had  but  a  limited  sale,  as  the  amatenr  of  the  period  would 
fonsider  it  infra  dig.  if  he  did  not  prepare  his  own  plates.  And 
as  for  the  dsvdopiaent  of  them  by  any  one  else,  that  was  a 
thing  nnhsard  ofc  Not  only  bad  the  amatetir  to  make  his  own 
plates,  bat  he  bad  also  to  sensitiss  his  own  paper,  for  "  ready 
aenaitisod  "  was  oakaowa    As  the  t»f*r  would  not  keep  more 


than  a  day  or  two,  it  had  to  be  sensitised  as  required,  aud 
toned  the  same  day. 

From  the  foregoing  allusion  to  the  old  processes  practised 
for  outdoor  photography,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  modem 
worker — who  is  furnished  with  the  lightest  and  most  portable 
of  apparatus,  and  who  not  only  purchases  his  plates  ready  for 
use,  but  possibly  sends  them  to  a  professional  to  develop  and 
print  from  —  can  scarcely  realise  the  inconveniences  under 
which  his  older  con/rerft  produced  their  pictures — imd  excellent 
ones,  too.  That  the  amateur  of  old  was  an  enthusiast  in  photo- 
graphy will  not  be  denied  ;  and  as  He  had  to  do  everything  for 
himself,  it  Was  eosential  that  he  fully  understood  alike  the 
theoretical  and  the  practical  part  of  the  subject. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  enthusiastic  "  aniAteur  "  photo- 
graphers now,  but  we  venture  to  say  that  their  ranks  would  bo 
very  considerably  thinned  were  any  of  the  facilities  they  now 
enjoy  any  way  curtuile<l.  Many  of  the  so-called  amateurs  of 
the  present  day  do  not  follow  the  art  so  much  for  the  love  of 
photography  as  because  it  has  become  a  fitshionable  pastime, 
and  they  can  get  others  to  do  the  actiud  work  for  them. 


A  WKKK  or  two  ago  La  Nnlurr  had  an  cxevlleDt  illustration,  showing 
the  moon  in  her  tceond  quarter,  the  eni^vTing  having  been  made  from 
a  photograph  taken  by  the  Lick  teleacope  at  Mount  Hamilton.  Ttie 
rise  of  image  givm  by  a  telewopie  objective  is  governed  by  precisely 
the  taaas  law*  that  enable  the  photographer  to  calculate  tlie  size  of 
Us  eaisera  image,  and  benes,  knowing  the  focus  of  that  huge  instru- 
ment, it  ia  a  aimpie  matter  to  rrckon  how  large  a  disc  the  aun  or  moon 
will  give  on  a  photographic  pUti-  placed  ia  ita  foctu.  When  the 
photographie  eoneetor  ia  employed,  the  focua  being  ahortened  about 
two  yards  tlMKby,the  image  of  tlie  aun  is  found  to  be  l:fi>  millimetrea, 
that  is,  ckM*  opon  five  iaehaa  and  a  half. 

1.5  order  to  study  the  details  of  the  configuration  of  the  moon's 
•orfaoe,  the  Director  of  the  Observatory  has  caused  enlargements 
upon  giasi  of  tome  of  tlie  best  negatives  alresdy  obtained  to  b<-  made. 
TIm  reaalta  show  the  esdOeace  of  the  ioatrumeot  in  producing  detail, 
and  it  ia  anticipated  tliat  by  taking  a  aeries  of  these  negativea  at 
varying  phases  of  the  moon,  conaiderable  additions  to  our  knowledge 
of  looar  structure  will  be  gained. 

It  may  be  lemembered  that  ia  the  Paris  Exhibition  (.\merican 
Sect^iJ|st  year  photogiaphs  of  the  Observatory  were  shown  at 
tlMlMrtsM  with  enlanted  lunar  photographs  on  bromide  paper ; 
these  have  been  presented  to  the  Paris  Obeervatory,  where  they  have 
bean  placed  on  pubUc  view  by  Admiral  Mouehez,  the  I)ir<.'ctor. 


Tlia  studious  photographer  frequently  become*  puzzled  by  theoretical 
snDonaesaMnta  which  at  first  »i^\\\  would  seem  to  promise  to  demolish 
all  pieecoceived  theories,  but  which  eventually  leave  practice  and  theory 
joat  about  where  they  were.  Thus  quite  recently  we  showed  how,  after 
the  asmimed  simple  Datura  of  iodine  bad  apparently  been  disproved, 
a  new  set  of  experiments  showed  that  those  ending  in  the  proof  of  the 
binary  nature  of  iodine  were  founded  on  false  premises,  and  iodine 
still  remained  an  element.  The  lateat  novelty  {Compte*  Rendtu, 
March  :il )  is  enunciated  by  M.  J.  Fogb.  He  states  that  on  tbermo- 
chemical  principles  iodide  of  silver  is  not  soluble  in  tliiosulpbate  of 
soda  ("hypo")  without  the  aaaistance  of  some  extraneous  energy. 
In  proof  of  this  he  sUte*  that  the  double  silver  and  soda  thiosulphate 
is  ptecipiuted  by  iodide  of  potaasium.  With  the  knowledge  photo- 
graphers possess  of  the  solvent  power  of  hypo  on  a  wet  collodion  film 
containing  iodide  of  silver,  this  seems  a  singular  statement,  and  we 
should  r«.<qnire  more  detaila  to  be  aware  of  the  real  bearing  of  this 
fsct  upon  existing  theories. 

Oita  of  the  most  generally  accepted  theories  as  to  properties  of  com- 
pounds of  thioenlphazic  acid  and  silver  ia  that  they  are,  one  and  all, 
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dangerous  and  unstable ;  but  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  we 
can  point  to  a  bottlefuU  of  the  old  double  hyposulphite  of  gold  and 
soda  -which  has  been  in  our  possession  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
and  which  at  this  moment  consists  of  beautifully  clean  white  crystals 
as  perfect  as  on  the  day  they  were  placed  in  the  bottle. 


It  may  not  have  escaped  notice  that  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Meteorological  Society  last  month  was  almost  wholly  given  up  to 
photographic  details.  Mr.  Whipple  read  a  paper  respecting  "  Photo- 
graphy in  Relation  to  Meteorological  Work,"  and  the  next  paper  read 
was  the  "  Application  of  Photography  to  Meteorological  Phenomena," 
by  Mr.  W.  Marriott.  The  meeting  was  then  adjourned,  to  enable  the 
members  to  inspect  the  various  instruments  showing  the  application 
of  photography  to  the  purposes  named.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  exhibition  was  the  number  of  cloud  pictures,  those  by 
M.  P.  Gamier,  of  Boulogne-sur-Seine,  eliciting  the  warmest  commen- 
dations of  the  members  present. 


In  photographs  of  the  stars  the  coincidence  of  the  size  of  the  star 
discs  on  the  negative  with  their  reported  magnitudes  is  by  no  means 
a  simple  matter  to  explain ;  indeed,  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  a  speaker  of  note  said  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  wise  dispensation  of  Providence !  But,  from  a  paper  read 
at  that  Society's  meeting  in  March,  it  would  seem  that  the  reported 
magnitudes  are  by  no  means  of  the  exact  nature  that  might  be 
expected  from  the  mode  in  which  they  are  repeatedly  referred  to.  In 
an  interesting  and  valuable  paper  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Spitta,  respecting  the 
Wedge-photometer,  he  described  how  he  had  devised  a  method  for 
producing  discs  of  light  of  one,  two,  three,  up  to  eight  units  of 
intensity,  and  when  he  valued  them  with  the  Wedge-photometer  and 
Abney's  photometer  respectively,  there  was  a  variation  of  fifty  per 
cent.  The  result  of  these  experiments  indicated,  said  Captain  Abney, 
that  all  Professor  Pritchard's  measures  of  the  magnitude  of  stars 
would  require  to  be  altered. 


Whehe  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen  is  required  for  occasional  vise  only, 
a  handy  means  of  producing  it  promises  to  be  found  by  a  method 
introduced  by  M.  G.  Kassner.  Ho  states  that  a  mixture  of  solutions 
of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  ferricyanide  of  potassium  rendered  alkaline 
by  potash  or  soda  may  be  used  for  giving  off  a  rapid  and  regidar 
current  of  pure  oxygen.  We  need  scarcely  remark  that  the  cost  of 
such  a  mode  of  producing  the  gas  would  be  fatal  to  the  possibility  of 
its  employment  for  the  optical  lantern ;  but  there  are  many  cases 
that  would  occur  where  such  a  clean  and  ready  process  would  be 
valuable  to  the  occasional  experimenter. 


THE  ART  OF  RETOUCHING. 
CHAPfER  V. — The  Face  :  An  Exhaustlbss  Study. 
As  it  is  for  the  treatment  of  the  face  principally  that  the  negative 
is  placed  in  the  retoucher's  hands,  too  much  cannot  be  said  about  it. 
The  whole  success,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  picture,  may  be  truth- 
fully said  to  depend  upon  its  skilful  manipulation.  This  being  so,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  my  entering, 
more  or  less  minutely,  into  the  various  details  which  bear  upon  the 
proper  treatment  of  the  face.  We  can  solace  ourselves  with  the 
thought  that  this,  once  mastered,  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
art  of  retouching  is  acquired,  and  all  other  details  are  easy  of  accom- 
plishment. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reader  will  not  become  weary 
of  the  description,  or  be  induced  to  pass  hurriedly  or  negligently  over 
these  observations,  as  no  points  will  be  touched  upon  but  those  of 
absolute  importance,  and  which  will  prove  of  value  to  the  beginner  in 
his  studies. 

As  the  pupil  will  easily  understand,  every  face  will  require  a  special 
treatment  for  itself,  from  the  fact  (so  wonderful  and  so  easy  of  dis- 
covery) that  no  two  faces  are  exactly  alike.  By  this  must  not  be 
understood  that  an  entire  and  exhaustive  study  of  each  face  is 
necessary,  though  such  would  be  no  disadvantage,  but  that  each 
peculiar  type  or  dau  should  receive  our.special  attention, 


It  will  be  found  a  very  considerable  help  if  the  reader  can  procure  ■ 
a  photograph  of  some  well-marked  and  intellectual  head,  and  try  to 
apply  the  following  remarks  as  far  as  possible  to  it,  and  thus  help  me 
in  the  rather  difficult  task  of  explanation  without  the  assistance  of ' 
plates. 

The  inspection  of  a  well-lighted  and,  if  possible,  unretouched 
photograph  of  a  man,  say,  about  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  and 
features  well  defined,  will  show  the  muscles  and  liues  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  face.  Although  some  of  these  markings  will  not  be  so 
conspicuous  in  one  person  as  another,  these  same  muscles  and  lines  on 
close  examination  will  be  easily  found — facial  anatomy  being  alike  in 
alL  The  balance  of  these  features  is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  absolutely 
alike,  and  is  greatly,  if  not  entirely,  governed  by  the  mind,  health,  or 
disposition  of  the  man.  Naturally  this  fact  is  more  observable  in 
elderly  persons,  and  in  men  still  more  so  than  in  women.  As  one 
progresses  in  years,  so  the  markings  in  the  face  become  more  and 
more  defined — the  result  of  natural  causes.  The  young  face  jx>s.<esses 
all  the  muscles  as  well  as  the  most  aged,  but  the  natural  plumpness  of 
youth  covers  them  up  and  largely  hides  their  expression.  As  time 
rolls  on,  however,  we  see  the  traits  develop,  and  the  face  becomes 
lined,  as  influenced  by  mind,  disposition,  or  healtli,  the  movements 
and  contractions  to  which  they  are  subject  accentuating  these  lines 
and  markings,  which  constitute  the  major  part  of  the  troubles  in  the 
path  of  the  aspiring  retoucher. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  changes  that  time  and  other  influences 
may  have  worked  upon  the  faces  of  those  around  us^we  need  not  be 
too  vain  to  take  a  quiet  look  at  otir  own  as  well.  What  a  study  we 
have  before  us !  In  treating  this  subject  it  is  my  intention  to  eschew 
all  classical  phraseology  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  content  myself 
with  the  resources  of  the  mother  tongue,  and  so  avoid,  as  well  as  I 
can,  becoming  in  the  least  abstruse.  For  the  buccinator  of  the  inter- 
maxillary group,  therefore,  I  propose  that  jaio  may  be  accepted  as 
more  expressive,  and  we  will  start  by  examining  the  space  between 
the  jaws  and  the  circumference  of  the  mouth,  and  that  corresponding 
with  the  lower  jaw.  In  youth  these  muscles  are  naturally  very  fuU 
and  pronounced,  but  as  years  roll  on  the  subcutaneous  fat  wastes 
awaj',  until  in  time  it  entirely  disappears.  This  leaves  the  outer  in- 
tegument, or  skin,  having  lost  its  contractibility,  to  fall  in  folds  or 
wi-inkles  so  totally  different  from  its  form  in  youth,  that  all  the  shape 
as  well  as  the  expression  originally  belonging  to  this  part  of  the  face 
becomes  completely  altered.  In  some  cases  this  alteration  is  so  great 
that  at  the  first  glance  it  would  seem  impossible ;  for  the  very  shape 
of  the  head  appears  to  be  quite  different.  These  remarks  apply  also 
to  that  region  which  may  be  described  as  the  circumference  of  the 
eye,  eyebrows,  &c.,  for  here,  if  anything,  the  changes  are  still  greater 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  face. 

The  furrow  running  downwards  from  the  corner  of  the  nostril  to- 
wards tlie  mouth  becomes  very  marked  when  the  flesh  loses  its 
firmness  in  the  manner  just  described.  These  lines  must  never  be 
totally  obliterated;  indeed,  great  judgment  should  be  used  in  soften- 
ing them.  Bj'  softening  these  lines  a  person  is  made  to  look  much 
younger,  as  thereby  the  appearance  of  loose  flesh  is  considerably 
subdued  and  the  original  formation  of  the  muscles  more  distinctlj' 
indicated.  As  the  true  character  of  the  face  may  become  more  or 
less  injured,  if  not  altogether  destroyed,  by  this  operation,  the  greatest 
care  and  judgment  should  be  employed  while  retouching  these  por- 
tions of  a  face.  The  wrinkles  and  folds  in  the  skin,  which  are  caused 
by  such  contraction  of  the  muscles,  run  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so, 
to  the  muscles  themselves,  as,  for  example,  in  the  forehead.  In  a 
child  the  frontal  depression  is  scarcely  visible,  but  as  he  or  she  ad-  - 
vances  in  years,  and  the  muscles  over  the  eyes  are  constantly  being 
contracted,  a.  furrow  is  gradually  formed  across  the  forehead  situate- 
just  above  the  nose,  and  continuing  up  to  between  the  frontals. 

To   men   whose  foreheads  become  prematurely   marked,  through 
either  close  application  to  their  studies,  or  physical  and  mental  suffer- 
ings, &c.,  this  wrinkle,  if  not  sufficiently  softened  when  retouching, 
the  negative,  would  give  a  much  older  appearance  to  the  portrait  than, 
was  possessed  by  the  original  in  actual  life.   This  marked  difference  is 
traceable  to  the  fact  before  alluded  to,  that  the  light  erossiny  the  • 
direction  of  the  wrinkle  would  greatly  accentuate  it,  and  therefore 
make  it  appear  more  deeply  set  than  in  nature. 

The  skilful  treatmeat  of  this  frontal  depression,  or  furrow,  in  the  • 
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(onhaad  M  the  root  of  the  aof  »mj  give  or  teke  »wsr  aa 
ol  nfiaf ,  p*iB,  or  btimwag.  In  wim  it  it  only  •  mv''  f unow,  aad 
bat  •Sgktly  ■arkad,  bnt  mm  who  aM  toimtaatij  tafioyi  in  intil- 
IcetiMl  laboan  smmmUt  Imt*  two  foUt  iliatiMtly  Muted  Mid  fall  of 
chanetar.  At  tli*  ridet  of  rack  fold*  ar*  what  laajr  be  daacribed  a* 
two  «BiaU  protabaraneM,  or  ridg««,  wkieh  ia  ao  oaaa  dMaU  be  ob- 
litaratod;  iodaad,  at  timn*  a  ourtain  amoual  of  effaet  majr  be  gained 
br  ifTtfl"Ty  their  aiia  aontewbat.  We  aaooapHah  thia  by  intro- 
Aaaag  a  little  UgiU  ■pon  tbem.  wbieb  iaiyafta  additioaal  fot«a.  It 
ia  a  T^ber  daieate  axparkiii**  thia.  awl  akoald  ooljr  he  naortad  to  is 
the  caao  of  Mgativaa  of  paaMoa  wfaoaa  ajre*  an*  farther  apart  than  the 
avwfi,  and  wboaa  fcnheada  aay  bakNr,  flat,  or  tacediag. 

Of  eoone  I  aead  Mt  lajr  what*  tka  ntoaeber a  ataadiay  ovdMra  aia 

fmUnyfint  aad  Vkm aft*r  tbaia  laaMrha  do  imI  ap^y.    Oo  the 

•0Btni7,  wfaafa  flattecj  ia  the  heyaoto  wbaiaby  wa  ng«kte  oar  r»- 
touahiiig,  «eh  ■arldoga  aa  the  Um*  batwtm  the  ayaa,  o*ar  tba  root 
of  tba  aoae,  may  be  laina  away  almoat  eotiialr,  aad  wlMaa  tba  aya- 
bxtta*  a»y  bave  a  afauv  abape,  wbieb  carria*  a  baiah  aipttarfoa, 
tbay  Bay  be  aHgbtly  rouadad,  but  with  fgmx  dMoatioa.  Soeb  tiaat- 
iBCkt  U  quiu  naoal  wilb  iadiaa'  poatnal^  a«  any  oaa  cc— eeted  with 
a  faahiwiaWe  pbotogiapbtrr  of  the  pNMat  day  can  teatify.  It  ia  beat, 
bowwar,  that  we  bear  ooaataatly  in  aiad  what  ia  the  eonreet  tbio^ 
to  do,  ao  that  when  we  an  oUged  to  do  what  ia  nally  wtook  we  may 
not  be  Ud  too  far. 

Tba  ■■pit  way  to  aany  «■  tUa  daaeriptioo  will  be  to  bafia 
with  the  fonhaad  and  work  dowa  tba  faea,  jiMt  aa  thoogb  wa  wan 
workiof  *  acqroa  drawiag. 

Tba  fjwital  eniMaata,  which  an  always  beat  aa  a  Mattiag^foiat, 
an  two  pwiaMiaai  i  tbaappar  partof  thafo«abaadocbiow.  Iny 
f  •»,  wUeh  ia  eonaet,  ahhoogh  oaaarioMalty  the  dapatnioa  nparatiaf 
tbam,  and  wbieb  halpa  often  to  giva  tha*  their  fotiaatioa.  ia  mt  alight 
that  th<-r  appear  aa  one  laipa  paatahanaoa.  Theaa  waiaaneia  an 
of  l«a  quite  aa  atroagly  narked  ia  extmaa  yooth  aa  ia  later  yaan, 
altboaffb  ia  the  fotaMr  the  fraib,  palpy  eoaditioo  of  the  inttgoneat 
Biay  prarant  the  diipiawirw  balwit  than  beinir  qaita  ao  ohMtrahta. 
They  auut  ba  aaftaoed  aad  moBtbiJ  by  vaay  tkilf ol  lalnaahliig,  aai 
made  to  cany  the  noat  ptoouaand  high  ligbia  of  tba  faea  (aaaeptiag 
tba  Jadkiooaly  plaead  Ugh  light  oa  tba  aon).  CoMJdirabla  aan 
nait  batakaa  to  light  thna  ia  proper  penpeettTe,  and  tbna  beitow  a 
gnatar  prwaiaeaea  opon  the  oaa  aaarar  the  aoare*  of  light.  Placing 
high  lighta  diaiaadi  gnat  eara  aad  etpeiiaaoa^  aad  eatil  fairly  pro- 
fieiMt  the  Kodeat  bad  auMh  batter  have  tham  aboe.  A  head  may 
•aaify  be  ruined  by  fixing  tha  high  light  loo  aear  the  CMitn  of  the 
fowhaad,  or  too  biif(fa  op  aad  doae  to  the  hair,  and  »  allarim  the  entin 
(orautioa  of  the  featuna. 

Botnadity,  to  ■nwtial  to  a  naOy  good  portrait,  ia  b 
by  plari^  the  beighlwt  Mghtain  the  awtia  of  tha  HfK  Ufktt,  aad 
input  abadowa  la  tha  eta*  of  aiarfw, aad  payfay  tha 
attantioa  aatar  to  alow  the  edga  of  a  Ight  or  a  Aadow  to  be  tharp 
or  too  daSaad.  lauaadiateiy  lanoandiag  theae  light*  a  delicatH  Mf- 
tmu auMl hi  pinaiiwl— of  eoKOi,  aawiialng  that  the  quality  of  the 
negaiire  at  oar  &poaal  will  ptfadt 

Haring  worked  ap  the  proninanwa  ia  tba  appar  part  of  tlie  fonhead 
aad  ptaaemd  aa  naah  of  tha  dafieate  hall^o^a  aroiiad  aa  wai  poaaibla, 
«a  aoBM  lower  dowa  to  Iha  awbm  oiaar  tba  ayaa,  or  biowa,  aad  atatt 
waifciag  ap  to  aaiUhinr  h|gh  Ighl,  thaiatoBM^  of  wbieb  iaaltogathar 
1  oa  the  riuipaaf  Ida  head  «iw  tnatmaat.  I  bawe  haown 
'  aaan  iihtiB  the  Ugktt  on  the  bwwt  w><i<»  Mill  more  aCrMng 
tbaa  oa  the  fraatal  •cniaaaaa  at  tha  Up  of  the  fot«faead ;  ao  in  tbU 
tnataent  (be  tetodchai^  jadgaont  naat  be  Urgely  exatdwd.  The 
■kitfal  workiag  of  thia  portion  of  a  head  girae  life  and  form  to  the 
wym.  Ia  mowalar  or  Tary  thin  people  a  carted  line  or  creat  may  be 
notioad :  thia  muat  be  to  tobdued  by  tba  ntoucher  m  not  to  oatch  the 
oja  if  the  obatarar,  bat  on  ao  aeeoaat  nuat  it  ba  oUiterated. 

Whitew  the  ihUfal  opetator  nay  bare  ban  abb  to  aaean  a 
dahcatobaV'toaaoalbeiUaaf  Iha  lonhiad  ahiwi  aataraHy  there 
ii  a  flight  bulaa^<«a  wan  be  tiAn  to  pmarre  it.  All  than  litde 
Biaillni  taad  ln|aly  towatdt  the  pnSoetinn  of  truly  artistic  por- 
traltan.  The  point  of  tha  cbaak*bone  vaatH  be  lightened  and  led  into 
the  cheek,  leaTiag  the  b%beit  point  of  Kght  under  thi  «yi,and  iauna- 
diat4y  a*ar  tba  bighart  paiat  af  tha  alaiair'baaa.  Aa  tfaa  bone 
I  tha  ear  it  ahoold  ba  bat  aatj  dightly  worked  and  made 


len  pronoanoed,  aay  half-tone  being  pmanred  as  valuable  to  the 
rotundity  nf  the  pictun.  Tha  onttanoe  to  the  ear  nuqr  be  improved 
br  the  plsciag  of  a  aliffat  light  upon  tlie  upper  edga  of  the  cartila- 
ginous protuberaaee ;  of  ooune,  ever  baariog  in  mind  what  has  juat 
be<»n  laid  dowa  about  nut  placing  lighta  too  near  the  edge. 

Many  tinea  a  heaTy  and  atroog  ahadow  may  he  found  on  tba  cheek, 
imparting  a  attaoge  abape  and  appaaranoe,  for  which  you  cannot 
account.  Aeoording  to  tha  general  ligbtaag  of  the  face  it  should  not 
be  there,  nor  doea  the  fdmataon  af  the  bead  generally  warrant  it. 
Still  then  it  Is.  and  it  is  ohjaaUuaaUe.  To  the  experienced  retoocher 
it  ia  BO  worry ;  he  aimply  takea  it  away,  knowing  it  is  the  result  of 
high  colour,  the  appaaNaeaafwhiebphotognpbyiaUflea.  Itod  being 
oaa  of  the  eoloan  that  phntiigitphy  rupreaanta  aa  deep  in  tone  as  a 
black  eoat,  Imy  oae  with  what  we  amy  tem  a  higii  colour  will  be 
sun  to  safier  until  tha  ntooaber  makea  amaada  for  the  libellous  treat- 
ment reesired  at  the  itmnetiat  baada  of  the  opmator. 

Having  thua  worked  apthe  forehead  aad  upper  part  of  the  cheek, 
befon  gciag  lower  eee  that  the  frontal  dapraesioa  at  the  root  of  the 
aoae  ba  kept  sabdoed,  aad,  if  the  oaae  will  allow,  remove  the  furrows 
ranning  acrow  tha  noaa.  Exoept  in  a  vary  charaoteristic  head  theea 
aiarkinga  oaa  be  aubdaad  vary  considerably,  although  not  altogether 
obiitetated.  The  appar  lidi  of  the  eyaa  amy  be  slightly  worked  upon, 
bat,  if  so,  great  eaolioa  nait  be  aaad  last  aay  of  the  lines  formed  by 
the  eieration  of  the  Uda  ahaold  ba  dsslnyed. 

RaDKOlTD  Babaxtt. 
♦ 

DESICCATDfO  AGENTS. 
Tbb  anoaat  of  noiatan  aataral  to  tha  atmo^phara  of  this  country 
baa  very  oftaa  to  ha  takaa  into  aoooont  as  an  objectionable  and  un- 
certain factor  in  msay  procesns,  either  photographic  or  chemicaL 
In  the  laboratory  aiany  davieea  an  uaed  for  shmring  on  a  small  soale 
a  perfectly  dry  ataioapbera,  socb  as  desiccators  of  all  forms  and  sixes, 
in  wbiob  artidea  iataadad  for  weighing  may  be  kept.  The  pboto- 
gnpher  ia  not  ao  nueb  iatcatated  ia  the  various  devices  for  securing 
accuracy  ia  waighiag  aa  ia  the  pimetical  methods  easy  of  application 
for  thonaghly  dryhig  a  oartain  quantity  of  a  gas  or  liquid.  Oarbonate 
of  soda,  which  bsa  been  ncanUy  reoommanded  in  these  columns,  I 
oertainly  thick  is  not  a  fortunate  choice.  It  is  true  that  the  dry 
carbonate  will  abaorb  water,  but  the  quantity  is  uncertain,  and  never 
vary  large :  and  the  malarial  givee  no  indication  of  when  it  is  ex- 
hausted or  saturated,  except  sometimes  by  turning  into  a  bb)ck  nearly 
aa  baid  as  stone.  Potassium  carbonate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  highly 
dsiiqutacent,  and  it  would  be  an  efficient  drying  agent,  but  its  use  in 
most  oaan  would  ba  attended  with  serious  objections.  While  it  remains 
aa  normal  earboaato  it  ia  eaastic  and  messy,  spoiling  paint  and  many 
other  thingB,aad  when  it  baa  abaorbed  carbonic  add  f^m  the  air  so  as 
4»^^tgfmB  faiearbonato  it  gives  up  the  greatoitpart  of  the  water  which 
it  abacrfatd  while  in  the  state  of  normal  carbonate,  acting  rather  as  a 
sourae  of  wattr  than  a  drying  material.  Then  is  one  operation  of 
Sfaaimrm  inportanca  in  wbidi  potassium  carbonate  acts  as  an  absorber 
of  water,  and  happana  to  ba  one  of  very  few  materiala  which  are  suit- 
able, that  ia  in  the  drying  of  alcohol,  if  the  expreaaion  may  be  uwd. 
Then  an  few  practical  probltow  which  seam  more  simple,  and  are  in 
nality  man  difficult  than  to  fne  akobol  from  water  comjJeiely. 
This,  however,  is  aoi  sapeoially  nlavant  to  the  subject  in  hand,  whicli 
is  tha  applisation  of  carbonate  of  potaasium  to  the  partial  dehydration 
of  alaohol  or  methylated  spirit. 

If  wp  have  a  mixtan  containing,  say,  nearly  half  i(«  volume  of 
water  from  which  we  wish  to  obtain  the  spirit,  thia  may  be  veiy 
caaily  accomplished  by  adding  a  Urge  quantity  of  dry  (not  necessarily 
anhydrous)  potassium  carbonate,  lliia  salt  ia  perfectly  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  it  accordingly  seixes  upon  the  water  of  the  mixtnn,  disaolvea 
in  it,  anid  fonns  a  heavy  layer,  wbicli  settles  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vesMl,  leaving  tha  spirit  above  conuining  only  about  five  per  cent,  of 
water,  if  enoagfa  carbonite  were  used  to  begin  with.  The  light  layer 
of  spirit  may  be  pound  off  quite  daan,  or  it  may  with  advantage  be 
filtered  through  a  dried  filter  paper,  and  ia  then  fit  to  use  agun  for 
drying  plates  or  for  making  up  most  kinds  of  varnish.  The  cafbonate 
may  be  dried  up  ia  aay  ir<jn  vesael  (aay  a  fire  abonrel)  and  uaed  any 
auatber  of  tiaisa,  ao  tlut  the  pruoeu  ia  an  axtremely  economisal  one 
I'Dfrno^uag  en  akiyi  scale  it  would  be  ea^  to  armnge  an  apparatua 
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for  continuous  action,  so  that  all  spirit  residues  might  be  thrown  into 
a  Tat  and  the  spirit  withdrawn  from  a  tap  near  the  top,  while  the 
used  carbonate  could  be  removed  from  the  bottom  when  necessary. 
This  process  can  only  yield  a  spirit  of  about  ninety-five  per  cent.,  and 
to  deprive  alcohol  of  the  remaining  five  per  cent,  of  water  is  far  from 
easy,  and  to  remove  actually  all  the  water  seems  next  thing  to  im- 
possible. Distillation  with  quicklime,  if  plenty  of  lime  is  used,  and 
the  spirit  allowed  to  stand  over  the  lime  for  a  day  or  two  before  dis- 
tilling, may  yield  a  ninety-nine  per  cent,  spirit,  and  the  remaining 
one  per  cent,  of  water  may  be  almost  entirely  removed  by  distillation 
ofi  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper,  with  proper  precautions  to  exclude 
all  contact  with  moist  air,  or  any  other  possible  source  of  water. 
Distillation,  although  not  at  all  a  troublesome  or  difficult  operation  in 
a  laboratory,  is  beyond  the  resources  of  most  photographers ;  for 
these,  accordingly,  I  would  •suggest  a  method  of  dehydrating  alcohol 
which  has  certainly  the  merit  of  simplicity.  The  spirit  is  placed  in  an 
open  vessel  under  an  airtight  bell-jar  along  with  a  large  quantity  of 
quicklime,  caustic  baryta,  or  other  drying  agent  which  will  not 
absorb  the  vapour  of  alcohol.  The  spirit  and  its  contained  water  both 
evaporate  slowly,  but  as  the  spirit  vapour  is  not  absorbed,  the  space 
soon  becomes  saturated  and  no  more  evaporates.  The  water,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  taken  up  immediately,  leaving  room  for  more  to 
evaporate  from  the  hquid,  and  this  process  continues  slowly  until 
nearly  all  the  water  has  been  removed  from  the  mixture.  If  the 
apparatus  is  placed  in  an  exhausted  bell-jar,  the  end  will  be  attained 
much  more  rapidly,  but  the  result  is  the  same.  As  I  have  never 
tested  the  efficacy  of  this  process,  I  cannot  speak  of  it  from  ex- 
perience. In  drying  alcohol  it  is  clear  that  any  substance  which  is 
capable  of  acting  on  the  spirit  must  not  be  used,  for  this  reason 
sulphuric  acid,  chloride  of  calcium,  chloride  of  zinc,  phosphoric  acid, 
caustic  potash,  and  caustic  soda,  are  all  excluded. 

For  drying  air  or  other  gases  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  substance, 
on  the  whole,  more  to  be  recommended  than  chloride  of  calcium.  It 
is  cheap,  fairly  effective,  absorbs  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  and 
its  appearance  indicates  clearly  when  it  is  time  to  change  it  and  use  a 
fresh  supply.  Chloride  of  calcium  cannot  be  used  for  drying  ammonia, 
because  it  absorbs  that  gas  in  large  quantities,  nor  wiU  it  dry  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  which  seems  to  retain  water  with  as  much  force  as 
chloride  of  calcium  itself.  For  some  purposes  the  efiiciency  of  chloride 
of  calcium  may  be  improved  by  rendering  it  anhydrous,  which  can 
only  be  performed  by  fusion  in  a  metal  crucible  at  a  bright  red  heat. 
The  ordinary  granulated  chloride  of  calcium  still  contains  water,  but 
the  very  large  surface  exposed  by  the  porous  masses  is  usually  more 
than  a  compensation  for  the  weakened  affinity  for  water.  I  said  that 
chloride  of  calcium  is  a  fairly  effective  drying  agent,  and  that  is  all 
that  we  may  call  it,  for  it  is  incapable  of  thoroughly  removing  water 
from  air  or  any  other  gas.  This  is  shown  by  a  curious  experiment  of 
Fresenius :  If  air  is  first  dried  by  passing  over  pumice  soaked  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  through  tubes  containing  granulated  chloride 
of  calcium,  these  latter  lose  weight  very  gradually,  showing  that  really 
dry  air  takes  up  some  water  from  calcium  chloride.  The  amount  of 
water  contained  in  air  properly  dried  with  chloride  of.  calcium  is, 
however,  insignificant. 

Among  other  common  drying  agents  quicklime  is  very  effective  and 
very  cheap.  Its  most  serious  disadvantage  is  that  its  appearance  does 
not  change  by  the  absorption  of  water ;  the  material,  however,  is  so 
cheap  that  it  may  be  often  changed.  It  has  an  awkward  habit  of 
swelling  greatly  during  the  process  of  absorbing  water,  and  it  may 
even  burst  tubes  or  other  containing  vessels.  Slaked  lime  may,  of 
course,  be  dehydrated  and  restored  to  efficiency  by  heating  to  bright 
redness  for  some  time,  but  it  is  not  usually  worth  the  trouble.  Caustic 
baryta,  or  barium  oxide  produced  by  the  ignition  of  barium  nitrate,  is 
a  very  efficient  desiccating  agent  for  gases,  only  too  energetic  some- 
times, for  if  much  water  ba  present  a  dangerous  amount  of  heat  may 
be  developed.  It  is  more  effective  than  quicklime  for  dehydrating 
alcohol,  ammonia,  gas,  &c.  Its  price  is  about  four  shillings  per  pound, 
and  it  cannot  be  restored  after  use.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention 
that  quicklime  and  baryta  must  not  be  used  for  drying  carbonic  acid 
gas,  or  any  other  acid. 

Among  acid  desiccating  agents  the  most  effective  of  all  is 
phosphoric  anhydride — the  light,  snow-white  material  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  dry  air.     So  intens*  is  its  affinity 


for  moisture  that  it  hisses  like  a  hot  iron  when  thrown  on  the  surface- 
of  water.  A  tube  two  inches  long  packed  with  phosphoric  anhydride 
suffices  to  completely  dry  a  moderate  stream  of  ga,«.  Unfortunately 
the  material  is  dear  in  the  market,  being  priced  at  twelve  shillings  a 
pound.  If  the  demand  were  considerable  the  price  would  soon  fall, 
as  it  is  easily  made,  and  phosphorus  costs  only  three  and  sixpence  per 
pound.  One  pound  of  phosphorus  yields  more  than  two  of  the 
anhydride;  but  it  cannot  be  restored  after  use,  as  no  available 
temperature  suffices  to  drive  off  the  water  which  has  combined  with 
the  anhydride  to  form  phosphoric  acid,  so  that  it  could  never  be  a 
really  cheap  drying  agent.  Probably  among  all  desiccating  agents 
there  are  few,  if  any,  better  than  anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper,  made 
by  drying  the  ordinary  blue  crystals  in  a  metal  basin  over  a  lamp.  It 
is  a  white  powder,  which  turns  blue  on  absorbing  water,  so  as  to 
indicate  sharply  when  it  is  used  up.  It  is  cheap,  and  it  can  be  dried 
up  and  used  over  again  indefinitely.  I  have  already  referred  to 
strong  sulphuric  acid  as  a  very  energetic  absorbent  of  water,  and 
such  it  is;  indeed,  there  are  few  better,  but  its  acid  and  caustic 
properties  render  its  use  objectionable  in  many  cases.  For  drying  gases 
it  may  be  brought  into  a  solid  form,  and  its  efficacy  much  increased  by 
using  granulated  pumice  dipped  in  acid  instead  of  the  liquid  itself. 
This  material,  however,  gives  by  its  appearance  no  indication  of  law,, 
for  it  is  exhausted  by  use. 

The  last  class  of  drying  agents  to  which  reference  may  be  made  act 
by  capillarity;  that  is,  they  withdraw  moisture  from  the  air  by 
capillary  attraction.  Most  very  fine  powders  possess  this  property  in 
some  degree,  but  they  are  much  excelled  by  fibrous  materials,  such 
as  paper,  cloth,  felt,  &c.  Probably  the  most  effective  of  all  capillary 
dryers  is  asbestos,  which  can  now  be  obtained  in  all  sorts  of  con- 
venient shapes,  such  as  paper,  millboard,  rope,  and  so  forth.  Although 
a  piece  of  asbestos  paper  seems  to  become  very  damp  in  moist  air,  the 
amount  of  water  it  absorbs  is  not  large,  only  a  little  over  two  per 
cent,  of  its  weight  during  fairly  dry  weather,  according  to  some  ex- 
periments which  I  have  just  performed.  A  piece  of  asbestos  weighing 
7"83  grammes  weighed  after  drying  on  the  stove  7'67  grammes,  or  a 
loss  of  two  per  cent.  Water  was,  however,  being  re-absorbed  with 
great  rapidity  during  the  process  of  weighing,  so  that  the  real  loss 
would  be  somewhat  greater.  C.  I.  Burton. 


THE    MATHEMATICAL    CALCULATION  OF  EXPOSURES, 
AND  A  NEW  EXPOSURE  METER.* 

Axiom  III.  —  The  proper  exposure  for  any  given  conditions  being- 
ascertained,  the  correct  exposure  for  every  other  possible  combination 
of  conditions  (or  factors)  may  be  calculated  by  mathematical  means. 

But,  some  one  will  object,  granted  that  you  have  all  your  factors- 
expressed  in  numbers,  which  may  be  relatively  correct  in  each  scale, 
the  zero  point  of  each  factor  is  purely  arbitrary  and  has  no  connexion 
with  the  zero  point  of  another  factor ;  what  basis  have  you  then  for 
a  calculation  ? 

My  answer  is,  None  whatever, except  by  a  trial  exposure;  but  when 
this  is  done  (and  in  my  system  each  worker  does  it  in  finding  out 
the  plate  number)  the  calculation  of  every  other  exposure  is  easy. 
For  mstance,  vrith  A2,  PI,  SI,  and  D4  it  is  found  by  experiment  that 
the  exposure  is  two  seconds  (this,  in  fact,  is  the  standard  to  which 
my  instrument  is  set).  Let  there  be  a  variation  from  this  of  A4  in- 
stead of  2  (this  doubles  the  exposure),  and  PIO  instead  of  1  (this 
reduces  the  exposure  by  one-tenth) ;  the  result  is  one-fifth  of  the  first 
result,  or  two-fifths  of  a  second.  All  this  is  troublesome  to  calculate 
by  ordinary  means,  but  exceedingly  easy  with  the  aid  of  slide  rules. 

My  exposure  meter,  the  novel  points  of  which  I  have  patented,  is  a 
circular  brass  box,  two  inches  long,  and  one  and  a  quarter  inches- 
diameter  ;  at  one  end  is  the  actinometer,  at  the  other  a  chain  pen- 
dulum for  counting  seconds  (useful  for  both  timing  the  actinometer 
and  the  exposure). 

Round  the  circumference  are  four  moveable  calculating  rings,  one 
for  each  of  the  factors  A,  P,  C,  and  D.  When  the  pointers  are  ad- 
justed to  the  proper  numbers  for  each  factor — and  this  is  very  quickly 
done  by  means  of  a  special  contrivance — a  fourth  pointer  gives  the 
proper  exposure.  Mr.  Ackland  deserves  the  credit  of  bringing  out  first 
a  circular  slide  rule  for  this  purpose;  but  his  is  on  flat  cardboard  discs, 
and  mine  are  annular.  I  was  not  aware  of  his  work  until  I  had. 
completed  mine. 

The  instrument  takes  but  a  short  time  to  use,  and  thus  delays  th& 
*  Concluded  from  page  247. 
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«zpaMm  bat  little.  (Ut.  WttldiM  wont  throogfa  th«  necMMiy  more- 
BMnta  delibentely,  and  the  totml  time  taken  wa«  thirtj  aaoonids.)  It 
i«  arailaUe  for  ereiy  daM  of  camera  work,  eren  enltfgiiig;  and  for 
iBt«rion  there  ia  so  need  to  wait  to  taet  the  light,  for  it  ia  eaay  to  tee 
br  the  imtfument  what  diaphragm  is  needed  to  make  the  expoaore 
number  ei^aal  to  the  actinometer  nomber,  and  then  the  aetinometer 
maj  be  laid  down  in  the  worst  lighted  comer  and  the  lens  left  on- 
capped  until  the  proper  tint  ii  weened  (Mr.  Watkina  handed  round 
pnntj  from  ax  noiratiTes  of  widely  raijiiig  mbjecta,  rii.,  dood  negn- 
tiw,  hooM  in  aonUght,  ifun  oat  of  doon,  eopj  of  lithograph  iodoort, 
white  poreeUin  gioop  intoors,  dark  tena-ootta  ba*t  incuwn,  all  nen- 
tiTee  c«l  ulated  vj  the  inetrament  and  dereloped  togetherin  ooe  diio.) 

loTCTiton  and  larestigaton  into  thia  qoeitioa  often  eigne  on  thia 
line,  "  Would  not  the  aimpleet  inatjunsat  be  one  which  would  gauxe 
the  light  actaaUr  proeeedlDg  fram  the  cMeet,  or  better  still  th«  light 
which  actually  nOa  apon  the  date  f  "At  fallacy  of  thia  reaaoning 
ia  not  at  firat  apparent,  and  only  appeoit  on  eloee  eiamination.  The 
fact  ia,  that  a  photographic  plate  ia  not  aaed  aa  a  nnge  of  the  total 
qtiantity  of  lignt  fei^Wng  it,  bat  more  ■•  a  gauge  of  tM  dillenaee  of 
action  which  the  light  relUeted  twm  difwrent  parte  of  the  object 
ht«  upon  it. 

Axiom  IV'. — The  quantity  of  actinie  light  reaching  the  plate,  re- 
fleeted  fnxn  aO  parte  of  the  object,  or  vm  ooe  part  (d  it,  ii  no  guide 
to  the  dnnUioa  «f  the  expoeore. 

I  throw  on  the  screea  a  moontaia  mmh:  yon  know  that  in  nhoto- 
gnphing  it  yon  woold  expoae  to  get  datail  in  the  ehedowa  of  thoee 
rocJB.  I  BOW  ahow  the  lanie  victan  eroeaed  with  bkck  ban;  thia 
pictore  woold  reflect  mneh  leea  bgfat  to  the  lena,  but  there  ia  no 
why  the  expuete  ehooU  be  greater,  for  yoo  do  not  wiah  to 
any  detail  in  tW  bind  bare,  lagnin  ahow  the  mom  picture,  bat 
by  br^t  white  bars,  and  reflantim  ooite  a  flood  of  light  in  oompari- 
aoa  with  the  other.  But  a  fittk  MHMintioa  will  ahow  that  none  of 
•hie  white  light  will  make  any  dUbnaea  in  the  expoeure  required  for 

le  ahndowa  of  the  rocks,  for  a  Una  aaniaa  the  light  from  ••■ch  part 

f  the  snbjeet  direct  to  Ita  eonset  nlaae  on  the  pUtr,aod  doee  not  mix 

it  op  with  other  Bgfat,  howerer  bnglM.    Thas  it  will  be  wen  that  the 

expoaore  for  theee  three  ^ietorsa  woold  he  the  Mme.    But  try  and 


age  the  light  reflected  from  these  thrse  pictoree  by  any  photonelar 
r  actinaneter,  and  yoo  win  be  entirdy  adslsd  if  yoo  nsa  the  iwolla 
4*  s  goide  to  expoeure. 

Axiooa  v.— Two  ultimate  factor*  datersune  the  dontion  of  a 
photogmphie  expoeure  on  any  plate,  rix.  :— 

A.  The  ooantity  of  actinie  Iigfat  reeching  the  plate  reflected  from 
that  part  J  the  subject  which  raflaeta  least  actinic  light,  and  in  which 
detail  is  leqnired  to  be  leodend. 

S.  The  dniatioa  of  thie  light  neeeaaiy  to  impraea  apon  the  plate 
an  iaMge  uprooimating  aa  needy  ee  poedble  (ia  iaverae  intaodty)  to 
the  Tiaoal  bnag*  of  the  object  ia  qneeuoo  ia  the  correct  expoenre. 

D  Watxi: 
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EXHIBITIOX  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  AT  XE\VCASTLE-ON- 
T^TfE. 
Thx  Newcaelle  Society  is  to  be  coogratalated  open  a  rerr  excellent 
ooUaetioa  of  pietnrea.    Serasal  prevfooa  exhibHioae  hare  been  held  in 
Kewcaetle  onder  the  aospfa»o  of  the  PbotognpUe  AseodaUon,  nouUy 
daring  the  Jobilae  year,  hot  aooe  haf«  eome  up,  in  point  of  number* 
and  general  aO-tooad  axaeUaaee.  to  the  peeent  dispUy.    The  large 
and  coMiBodioaa  and  waO-U^rtad  Art  Gallery  enahlee  each  p'ictar*  to 
receire  iu  fair  aaMont  of  apace,  and  no  picture  can  be  eaid  to  be 
"  dded.*    There  are,  of  eooi**,  many  wUdi  devrre  that  podtion,  but 
on  th«  whole  the  Hangiag  Omaitte*  hare  done  their  work  well. 
The  Exhibition  waa  opened  br  the  Mayor  and  Sb»riil  of  Neweeetle 

n  the  eeaniar  of  Friday,  the  l6th  inet    Prior  to  this  oeren 


on  the  efaniar  of  Friday,  the  l8th  inet  Prior  to  this  oerenony,  the 
Mayor,  Jodgae,  and  Member*  of  the  local  aodphotographie  prsM  were 
ntsttaiaedtodinner  bytheExecotireat  the  RoooMof  theAssociatiaa 
.  n  Moslsy-etnet.  The  Art  OallerT  waa  well  filled  by  7.80,  when,  aftar 
ih*  ewstwaaiT  ^Mchee,  the  Exhibition  was  declared  open  1^  the 
Mayor,  aad  Mr.  Paul  Lang*  got  wall  oa  the  way  with  hia  lecture  on 
.ffenpBif, 

The  following  is  the  list  of  award*  :— 

Orav  TO  PaoraaaioMALa  awv  Auatkv**. 

Clasa  A.  (Strin  of  Ikrtt  La»d*enm  «Aow  whcU-plaU)  Silrer, 
'  ■  rwn  Bfoe.,  OraeaeeR :  bmnse,  J.  P.  Uihaoo.  Hexham. 

Chfli  B.  (AffM*  ifftkrte  Lmitempm.  wUt-alaU  or  tmJer.)  Silver, 
J. P.  Oibeoa,  Hexham;  bronxe,  J.  E.  Aostui;  bronxe  extra,  J.  O. 
Balloek. 

//  r^-  f  or 
••or*  ^Om 


'.  (At  UH  Landtapt  frmt*4  en  gilatino-hmmi* 
nUmratd,  U4k  the  ortyimal  ntpaUve  and  df  print  to 
Is  tfiMsr.)    Silrer,  Aaty  4c  Bodduck,  Tynemouth. 


h*tkt 


Claaa  D.  (^triu  of  three  Fbrtraift.)  Silver,  Lafayette,  Dublin ; 
bronxe,  W.  J.  Brroe,  Richmond. 

Cla«e  E.  (Par  hut  Portrait  printed  oh  gtlatino^n-omide  paper, 
direct  or  enlarged,  both  the  oriyinal  negative  and  the  print  to  be  the 
work  of  the  eJrhibUor.)    SiWer,  Auty  &  Ruddock,  Tynemouth. 

Claa*  F.  (Seriei  of  thrtt  Architectural  jncturet,  eSterior  or  interior.) 
Silver,  B.  Keene,  Derby;  bronze,  \V.  Parry,  South  Shields. 

ClaM  O.  (Serie*  of  thrtt  Inttantaneout  picture*.)  Silver,  W.  Parry, 
and  Lyd.  Sawyer,  Newcastle. 

Clae*  H.  (For  but  Genre  picture.)  Silver,  F.  Whaley;  extra 
diver,  R.  S.  Redfield;  bronse,  \V.  W.  Winter;  extra  bronze,  F.  M. 
Sutcliffe. 

Claa*  J.  (For  bettEniUirgimint— any  $uhjeet  except  portrait.)  Silver, 
T.  0.  Whait« ;  bronxe.  Green  Bn». 

ClasB  K.  (For  bett  Cattlt  ttudg.)  Silver,  J.  E.  Austin;  bronxe, 
Ralph  W.  Robinson. 

Claa*  L.  (For  belt  ttmdjf  to  iUuttrate  Scotft  "  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
ooii/o  l,rrrw  17.)    No  award. 

Clam  M.  (For  beat  Enlargement  u/mn  Ilford  bromide  paper.  Gold 
and  tileer  medals  pretmttd  fy  the  Britannia  Workt  Company.)  Gold, 
W.  W.  Fry,  Tynemouth ;  diver,  H.  Dudley,  Anott. 

Clae*  MSI.  (For  ie«<  ttriu  of  three  prints  on  Alpha  paper.  Gold 
and  nlt-rr  mrdaU  prttt^si  ba  the  Britannia  Work*  Otrnpany.)  Gold, 
F.  W.  Edwards;  diver,  J.  £.  Austin. 

Laxtskm  Slidbs. 

Claa*  N.  (Landtcof,  bttt  ttritt  ijf  «tr.)  Silver,  R.  S.  Redfield; 
bnnse.  G.  W.  Wileoa  *  0& 

Claae  O.  (Inttantanevu,  bttt  teru*  «/«u-.)  Silver,  Henry  Little ; 
hranae.  W.  Parry. 

Claae  P.  (ArMteeturai,  beH  $me»  oftix.)  Silver,  G.  W.  Wilson 
&  Co.;  bronae,  J.  A.  Sinclair.  ' 

Claae  Q.  (For  bttt  teriet  </  tir  made  upon  the  Maujton  lantern 
plates.  Gold  mtdat prttattd  bm  Meur:  .Matceon  ^  Sican,  Xeweattle.) 
Gold,  J.  E.  Anatia ;  dlvar,  W.  Parry ;  extra  silver,  E.  G.  Lee. 

Orax  TO  AtCATxras  Ovlt. 

Claaa  R.  (Stritt  of  three  Landscapes,  half-platt  or  undtr.)  Silver, 
0.  Cooit  Cole;  bronxe,  J.  W.  Evans. 

Claa*  8.  (Serits  of  three  Arrhitfciurat  i>iclures,  exterior  or  interior, 
halMate  or  umder.)    Silver,  C.  K.  Pancoast ;  bronxe,  E.  Beck. 

CUa*T.  (Serie$^  three  Infantantoui  pictures,  half-plate  or  under.) 
ffilver,  E.  Beck;  brooia,  M.  J.  Harding. 

Clasa  U.  (Stereoteonie  tUdtt,  on  gUaa,  trie*  of  iLr.)  Silver,  H.  G . 
Ridgway ;  bronxe,  F.  Howard. 

Class  V.  (For  the  bttt  Landscape  by  an  Amateur  member  of  the 
Association.)    Silver,  J.  Brown ;  bronxe,  G.  Proud. 

A  Gold  Mbdal  pob  thb  Barr  Thrkr  PicriBiui  i.v  thk  Exhibi- 
noa,  tmaaaPBCTiva  or  Class. — Lafayette. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Judges  have  been  liberal 
even  to  prodigality  in  their  bestowd  of  medsis ;  but  save  for  some 
hail^lMB  histSBces  of  eooentiicity,  few  people  will  be  found  to  cavil 
atmvaedsioaa.  We  moat  oonfees  to  a  preference  for  H.  P.  RoUn- 
son's  Gossip  on  Ihs  Beach,  Sawyer's  Moonlight,  the  eame  artist's 
baaatifnl  mcturce  of  the  Castls  Garth,  NeweaUle,  and  more  than  one 
by  Sutdifle  over  the  Barbel's  Shop  of  Whalev.  The  decidon  in 
CTaas  E  is  sJso  open  to  ooodderable  queetion.  In  Class  D  Lafavetto 
Ukee  first  place  with  portruU  of  Mrs.  Langtry  (211),  Miss  Moody 
(21.')),  and  of  a  Lady  and  CkOd  (216),  by  no  means  the  best  in  his 
exhibit ;  while  the  splendid  etudiee  by  Crooke,  of  Edinburgh  (238-0), 
remdn  quite  unnoticed.  This  looks  rather  as  if  the  Judges  had  walked 
up  to  the  frames  with  eyee  shut  and  dabbed  the  meaal  label  on  the 
wrong  frame.  In  Claaa  M  is  another  instance  of  extraordinary  im- 
peroeption.  Fry's  enlargement,  C^lercoats  Bay — an  enlai^ement  of 
the  most  ordinary  character,  sadly  in  need  of  "  workinff  up,  retouching, 
•tippling,  and  gipnerd  overhauling" — is  awarded  the  guld  medal,  when 
on  Ine  otht-r  sule  of  the  room  hangs  such  a  picture  as  Auty's  Fishing 
Boats .'  We  come  naturally  to  the  conclusion  that  a  day  of  eight 
hour*,  with  intervals  for  refreshments,  though  all  very  well  from  a 
socidistic  point  of  view,  is  quite  incompatible  with  the  proper  exami- 
nation of  some  eight  hundred  pictures. 

An  exhibition  in  the  morinoee  often,  in  fact  penerall v,  condsts  largely 
of  photographa  which  nave  appeared  in  London  and  at  other  exnibi- 
tions,uid  there  are  many  here  which  have  been  noticed  already  in  tbwe 
pagea.  H.  P.  Robinaon's  Lobster  Bnat  hangs  first  on  the  line,  but 
does  not  apparently  get  the  attention  his  Gossip  on  the  Beach  attract-. 
This  hitter  is  a  fine  picture,  though  the  treotment  is  somewhat 
puxxling.  It  is  noticeable  that  visitors  look  at  this  too  dosely,  whereat 
a  distance  of  dx  or  eight  feet  improves  matters  wonderfully. 

No.  2,  Falcon  Crag,  Dtrwentwater,  by  R  Greaves,  is  a  fine  bit  of 
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lakft  scenery.     There  is  a  dreaminess  and  atmosphere  about  this  we 
like  Terj  much. 

In  the  series  5  to  17,  Mr.  J.  P.  Qibson  has  collected  enough  cloud 
studies  to  last  the  average  photographer  a  lifetime.  In  21  the 
same  artist  haa  caught  and  rendered  cleverly  the  autumn  haze.  In 
29,  30,  and  ;U  we  have  examples  by  Ralph  W.  Robinson  which 
were  at  Pall  Mall  last  year,  and  close  by  three  old  friends  by  H.  P. 
Robinson,  which  in  our  opinion  are  the  best  in  the  class.  The  premier 
position,  however,  is  occupied  by  Green  Brothers  with  Stybarroio 
Crag,  Blea  Tarn,  Langdale,  and  a  view  on  the  Derwentwater,  which 
at  first  sight  we  took  to  be  work  by  Payne  Jennings.  Class  B  (Small 
Landscapes)  is  a  large  class,  upwards  of  a  hundred  pictures  competing 
for  the  awards,  forty-seven  out  of  this  number  being  by  J.  P.  Gibson, 
who  consequently  has  little  trouble  in  securing  first  place.  W.  Parry's 
are  well  worth  inspection — 147  to  155.  They  are  printed  mostly  on 
Whatman's  drawing  paper,  sensitised  and  prepared  by  the  Lyonel 
Clark  process. 

A  beautiful  landscape  by  Auty  takes  first  medal  in  Glass  C — View 
on  the  Irthinrj,  This  has  not,  we  believe,  been  exhibited  before.  The 
lighting  of  this  landscape  is  very  good,  and  the  Judges  here,  at  all 
events,  had  an  easy  task. 

Class  D  (I'ortraiture)  is  also  strongly  represented,  the  frames  num- 
bering over  loo.  Lafayette  evidently  greatly  impressed  the  Judges, 
but  the  medal  slips  are  impressed  on  by  no  means  the  best  of  this  fine 
exhibit;  224-.5-6-7  are,  in  our  opinion,  superior  in  every  way  to 
those  which  bear  the  labels — 211,  Mrs.  Langtry ;  213,  Miis  Moody  ; 
and  215,  Portrait  of  Lady  and  Child:  these  are  commonplace  by 
comparison. 

\V.  Crooke's  exhibit  here  is  very  fine,  particularly  238,  J.  Mae- 
l-enzie,  Esq.,  and  2-'!9,  A  Stahoart  Kniyht,  and  bear  the  palm  for 
artistic  and  efieotive  lighting.  The  second  medal  is  given  to  W.  J. 
Byrne  for  two  sets  of  three  large  portraits,  and  six  At  Home  panels, 
which  every  one  must  be  heartily  tired  of. 

The  fine  work  by  Winter,  248  to  250,  is  conspicuous  for  size,  tone, 
quality,  and  generally  effective  posing;  and  258  to  269,  by  Lyd. 
Sawyer,  are  fine  examples  of  this  young  artist's  work.  This  same 
gentleman  makes  the  best  display  also  in  Class  E,  in  spite  of  the 
verdict  of  the  Judges,  any  one  of  the  four  enlargements  285  to  288 
being,  we  think,  superior  to  284,  which  bears  the  label.  Mr.  Sawyer 
puts  life  and  poetry  into  his  work. 

In  Class  F  we  see  some  of  the  best  and  worst  work  in  the  whole 
show,  fortunately  the  former  largely  predominates,  but  we  are  of 
opinion  that  No.  202*  might  well  have  been  left  out,  or  turned  face 
to  the  wall,  as  doubtless  there  is  more  detail  to  be  seen  on  the  back; 
291  is  little  better,  but  290  and  293,  St.  Marys  Cathedral,  Newcastle, 
show  that  this  exhibitor  can  do  better  work. 

A  selection  of  English  drawing  rooms,  by  H.  W.  Reeves,  are  worth 
close  inspection. 

Richard  li^sanes  Monograph  of  old  Moreton  JSiaiS  arrived  too  late  for 
competition,  but  318,  by  the  same  artist,  six  Interiors  of  Derbyshire 
Churches,  take  the  first  place  (Judges  opinion  again)  followed  by  W. 
Parry's  Chancel,  St.  George'' s  Church,  329,  a  fine  photograph,  full  of 
detail,  but  by  no  means  picturesque,  the  unwholesome  effect  of  a 
wide-angle  lens  being  very  noticeable,  and  two  others.  Lyd.  Sawyer's 
321-2-3,  In  the  Castle  Garth,  should  be  studied  by  those  who  want 
to  make  architectural  pictures. 

Class  G  (Instantaneous)  contains  forty-three  pictures,  wliieli  in- 
clude Goold  s  fine  photographs  of  H.M.S.  Victoria  firing  lOQ-ton  gun, 
and  five  otliers.  Specimens  by  West  and  Symonds,  some  excellent 
studies  of  breaking  waves  by  W.  P.  Marsh,  and  work  by  Wyrall, 
Redfield,  and  others.  W.  Parry  and  Lyd.  Sawyer  divide  the  honours 
here,  the  latter's  medal  pictures  being  370,  On  the  River  Tyne ;  372, 
Foggy  Weather ;  and  376,  Fenny  Ferry,  which  many  visitors  to  the 
late  Pall  Mall  Show  will  remember. 

Class  H  is  another  strong  collection,  their  being  nearly  one  hundred 
frames  competing,  including  examples  by  H.  P.  Robinson  {Gossip  on 
the  Beach),  Ralph  W.  Robinson,  John  Terras,  Barnett,  Austin,  Red- 
field,  Keighley,  and  others.  Lyd.  Sawyer's  Twilight  is  here,  and  close 
by  hangs  In  the  Moonlight,  one  of  his  best  works.  The  awards  are 
to  Whaley  (389,  the  Barbers  Shop  picture),  Redfield,  Winter,  and 
Sutcliffe,  in  the  order  named.  The  picture  by  the  last-named — 
Ficitement,  381 — is  a  fine  study  of  rents  and  patches  and  general 
raggedness.  A  dozen  or  two  ragged  urchins  ai-e  leaning  over  a 
parapet  watching  intently  some  event  of  importance  below  on  the 
quay.     The  back  view  obtained  is  particularly  pleasing. 

Class  J  (Enlargements)  is  remarkable  for  three  tine  examples  by 
Green  Bros.,  the  best  being  489,  Ytrifan  and  Lyn  Ogwen,  North 
Wales.  Sunset  on  the  I)on,  497,  by  F.  Whaley,  is  here,  and  Auty's 
beautiful  view  of  Fishing  Boats  off  the  Tyne,  501,  perhaps  the  best 

*  An  interior,  svjpposed  to  be  Durham  Cathedral,  by  JS..  Drysdale. 


picture  this  artist  ever  made.    T.  G.  Whaite  scores  here  with  No.  600, 
Dinant  Cathedral  and  Market-place. 

Ralph  W.  Robinson  sends  a  capital  cattle  study  in  612,  Suspiciotts  ; 
and  II.  R.  Procter  another  in  516,  The  Lost  Sheep,  in  Class  K. 

In  Class  L  (Genre  picture  to  illustrate  a  verse  of  Scott's  "Lady  of 
the  Lake  ")  the  Judges  wisely  withheld  the  award. 

In  Class  M  (Enlargements  on  Ilford  bromide  paper)  the  valuable 
medals  offered  by  the  Britannia  Works  Company  bring  a  lot  of  "  fine 
and  large  "  work.  We  have  two  very  good  enlargements  by  W.  D. 
Welford,  522  and  541 ;  F.  Whaley's  ever-welcome  Choristers,  524 ; 
an  amusing  picture  by  Clarence  James,  529,  Over  the  Gai-den  Wall;  a 
good  study  of  the  Patient  Neddy.  H.  Dudley  Arnott  is  represented 
by  two  fine  enlargements,  the  best  of  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
Somerleyton  Main  Entrance,  No.  6.38,  to  which  the  silver  medal  is 
given  ;  it  is  a  fine  study  of  architecture,  but  one  calling  for  the 
smallest  amount  of  skill.  The  same  remark  applies  to  5.39,  by  W^.  W. 
F'ry,  awarded  gold  medal,  entitled  Cidlercoats  Bay,  which  is  a  mo>t 
ordinai-y  view  enlarged  by  the  direct  method  to  about  24  x  18.  A 
fine  view  by  Auty  and  Ruddock,  648,  is  better  in  all  respects,  Ladg 
and  Child — disqualified,  so  we  understand,  by  reason  of  having  been 
worked  up.  The  same  artists  are  represented  by  544,  Beg  for  it,  a 
picture  of  a  lad  and  dog,  the  latter  sitting  up  in  a  wheelbarrow.  The 
composition  here  is  rather  weak.  Early  Morn,  No.  540,  is  much  the 
best  of  this  group,  portraying  as  it  does  a  sunrise.  The  effect  is  very 
good,  and,  as  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the  show,  deserves  study. 

Class  MM  (for  prints  on  Alpha  paper).  F.  W.  Edwards  has  no  diffi- 
culty in  securing  premier  honours  with  his  beautiful  representations 
of  panels,  &c. ;  the  Sons  of  Codippe,  555,  bas-relief  by  George  Tunworth, 
being  perhaps  the  best,  but  there  is  little  to  choose  between  them. 

The  Amateur  Section  calls  for  little  notice,  the  pictures  in  the 
Instantaneous  Class  being  the  best,  and  many  of  these  should 
obviously  have  been  in  Class  R,  landscape.  The  class  confined  to 
members  of  the  Association  is  very  weak,  with  the  exception  of  three 
by  J.  Brown,  640,  and  two  others,  and  four  good  pictures  by  H.  R. 
Procter,  who  is  always  a  good  and  careful  worker.  The  Amateur 
Photographer  bronze  medal  has,  we  imagine,  never  gone  to  a  poorer 
set  of  photographs  than  6;!1,  by  George  Proud — at  least,  we  hope  not. 

The  Lantern  Slide  Section  is  very  weU  filled,  and  the  examples  sent 
in  very  fine,  with  few  exceptions.  The  extraordinary  subdivision  of 
this  class  makes  it  a  general  raffle,  out  of  which  seven  prizes  have 
been  pulled.  W.  Parry  scores  his  third  and  fourth  medals  here  with 
the  same  good  quality  work  this  excellent  artist  always  displays.  E. 
G.  Lee  might  also,  we  think,  have  been  higher  up  in  this  class ;  his 
medal  is  well  earned. 

The  "  Stereoscopic"  Class  for  slides  on  glass  contains  only  three 
entries,  H.  G.  Ridgway  easily  talcing  the  tirst  place.  His  slides  are, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  finest  we  have  seen.  Among  the 
pictures  not  for  competition  are  a  series  of  forty-nine  by  the  late  O. 
G.  Rejlander,  specimens  of  the  fine  work  executed  by  the  Graphotone 
Company. 

In  the  Water-Colour  room  hangs  the  Club  exhibit  of  the  Liver- 
pool Society  (from  the  Crystal  Palace),  a  series  which  will  no  doubt 
be  studied  closely  by  the  Newcastle  contingent ;  specimens  of  photo- 
gravure from  the  Goupil  Gallery  in  New  Bond  Street,  London ; 
samples  of  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson's  work,  including  that  much  spoken-ot' 
production.  Breezy  Marshland,  No.  851,  which  many  will  remember 
having  seen  at  Pall  Mall ;  also  work  by  W.  L.  Colls,  Barnes,  London  ; 
Aitkeu  Dott  &  Hon,  Edinburgh ;  the  Autotype  Company,  who  send 
upwards  of  forty-five  reproductions  and  several  frames  by  various 
members  of  the  Society. 

A  capital  show  of  apparatus  is  on  view  by  Mawson  &  Swan,  and 
similar  smaller  displays  by  Mr.  Peter  Hall, Grey-street,  and  Mr.  Watson, 
Grainger-street,  Newcastle.  Mr.  Brown  has  produced  a  capital  cata- 
logue, particularly  free  from  errors,  well  printed,  and  illustrated. 

On  the  whole,  this  is  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  we  have  seen, 
marred  only  by  the  bad  class  principle,  which  enables  (though  the 
Judges  were  allowed  full  discretion)  several  undeniably  bad  photo- 
graphs to  receive,  so  to  speak,  a  certificate  of  excellence,  that  in  any 
other  case  they  would  not  have  been  awarded.  An  artist  viewing 
these  awards  would  come  away  with  the  impression  that  though  the 
mass  of  photographers  were  doing  their  best  to  follow  art  principles, 
the  Judges  at  all  events  knew  little  or  nothing  of  it.  These  remarks 
are  recommended  to  the  notice  of  the  Liverpool  Society,  and  may  aid 
them  in  framing  the  prospectus  for  their  next  year's  exhibition. 


THE  PACiET  PRIZE  PLATE  FACTORY  HEDIVIVVS. 
It  is  known  to  our  readers  that  a  calamity  befell  the  Paget  Plata  Company 
some  time  ago  by  the  destruction  by  fire  of  their  premises  at  Ealing. 
History  and  personal  experience  inform  us  that  one  great  re>uU  of  a  lire 
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i*  that  the  phecs  euimtmed.  whether  theae  be  eitiea,  town*,  oc  auno- 
{•ctaritij  pwrniM*.  art  osnally  rebiult  oe  a  icale  of  m»tni/lr»n«a  vastly 
snperior  to  titur  datiu  f  ho  antt ;  and  this  empbaticall;  appiiea  to  the 
di7-plate  (letory  ia  qocatioa.  It  baa  oot  only,  ph<rnii-like,  ariatn  (raa 
iU  aafaaa  ondar  eiiMMaliB<M  ol  iaanMad  nmfnitade,  bot  it  haa  trani 
iamd  itieU  to  anotbar  aad  mon  deabable  part  of  th«  London  (abarbs. 
Iha  nav  faetajr  ia  enetad  in  Watford,  on  tbe  bifurcation  of  the  aain  line 
and  the  St.  Albaaa  faraneh  of  the  London  and  Sortb-Wealem  Bail««j.  and 
beioc  eloae  to  tha  ate  linn  ia  thoa  •oBMnlaMl  j  ailnatad  with  regard  to 
tiamit. 

PaaainK  thjMgh  tke  eAaa,  tb»  flsat  nom  ahown  to  oa  b  one  ia  the 
eanti*  of  which  are  two  aqoare  tanks  ia  whidi  to  mix  gelatine  amolaion. 
Oat  ot  than  ia  fotmed  of  slate,  with  a  e^weity  of  130  gallons ;  tha  other 
ia  ol  pntnelain.  and  eontaias  -10  gallona.  Aroand  the  room  are  a  series  of 
*'  eooUnc  "  tanka,  haalad  by  steam.  Both  bot  and  ooid  water  are  sa|>plied 
to  afwy  neaaa  for  tanlu.  Ia  this  reaM,  also,  are  kept  the  jars,  holding 
one  inlloo  aaeh.  far  laailiiin  the  aaMWoB  after  it  i«  made.  These,  it 
need  seaiealy  be  said,  an  so  eeoatnietad  as  to  render  tt>e  aJmimioo  o( 
light  impossible.  This  applies  alao  to  Ik*  ahnttars  ol  the  window,  wltieh. 
when  eioeed,  put  tha  place  in  total  riMtnais  The  artificial  tight  hare, 
and  tbraociwat  tha  portjons  of  the  pnaiaan  darolad  to  tha  handling  of 
emahino  or  of  plalaa  up  to  thair  baiag  pMkad  in  boxes,  ia  gaa,  pioteatsd 
imaminglj  t^  two  thiikaaaaas  ol  oulwiwi  paper,  each  in  a  Urge  maaaaaa 
aoB-mgliaki  in  IimU,  bol  whieh  whtm  aaihinail  yield  a  perfsetly  aali 
light  of  a  sMiish  thiiaHa  aaihaliglil.  ia  short,  as  might  be  obtained 
bj  tno^HirfM  tkas^h  hgwa  of  gnan  and  orange  or  red.  It  takaa 
about  Ian  nlMlaB  far  tha  ayaa  to  «it  4«ili  aiwiJMtlad  to  thia  licht. 

talkaapHL 

AdiaiatefflsafMaidaeatadledWdhMlTiagormaltingof  ihagalatiao 
fa*  wliiah  pvrpoaa  it  is  flttad  with  all  lb*  nsessaary  tank*  and  other  r* 
q«lMBaalB,  Tka  >no»laJg*  of  Iha  fanaohs  and  smAm  tiuramli  in 
nownatinn  with  aaalsion  OMldag,  op  to  tta  stag*  of  ila  baiag  placed  ia 
tha  iw*iis  jara  awntionad,  ia  eooflnod  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Wilson,  by  whom  tha 
Pagat  plate  waa  first  made  nadar  that  name,  and  Ur.  WUt&ald,  Jan. 

We  may  har*  say  that  thoaa  of  our  laadars  wlio  may  be  interested  in 
kaowiac  the  fnU  details  of  Iha  pwia— ,  far  whieh  Mr.  W.  1.  Wilaon  waa 
•warded  Iha  psba  of  flf^  pooad*  oaknd  bj  Mr.  Joasph  Pagat  Ibioogh 
Iba  Pheleciaphie  Bo*l*ty  of  Ofaal  Brtala.  vfll  find  a  vary  tall  aoeonnt  of 
tha  saaa,  with  loranha,  aolas,  and  aspkaalfaaa,  la  tha  nnmber  of  Taa 
Batnaa  Jaranu.  or  PaovooBArar  far  Daeambar  81, 1880  (VoL  XXVII., 
pagaa  6Si-ft-«).  Bat  wbathar  Iha  |n««a*  Umv*  daaeribad  b*  Iha  ana  now 
praMfaadtwa  of  aoooa  aaaaot  mj  t  hat  wo  <••  my  that  Iba  poasaarion 
of  a  good  faraiala  far  tha  piapaiallwi  of  a  dry  plate  i*  only  ona  of  a*f«sal 
taama  ia  iba  abOliP  to  ateniifaaluia  plate*  on  a  eonmarcial  Male,  and 
ton  Ibam  ool  in  tama^aaalilias,  aadof  idanlity  ia  quality  ondar  farfaapa 
varying  eendiliona  of  iba  state  of  tha  raw  malsrial.  Tkii  is  the  roek  on 
wbfeb  so  away  plate  maanfaetociaa  bare  stradi,  and  by  which  they  have 
(oaaosaad. 

The  glaaaaa  aia  laawrad  Ihaa  Iba  laaaiTiag  room,  where  tbay  are 
staalMd  ia  la^  fsaatitia*,  and  ar*  Ibaa  alaaned  in  a  maahina.  This 
conaiate  ot  a  ana^ar  of  cylindrical  bnub  roUara,  whieh  apply  the 
re>iaisite  trialion  with  a  eopioos  supply  of  soda  and  water.  At  a  oartain 
•la(*  of  their  pasaagi  throogh  Iba  ■arfilni  (Ibey  are  led  in,  one  by  one, 
Mana  end),  tbsy  >••«•  iba  aeda  selmion  and  paaa  Ihraogh  plain  water, 
after  aqnsmaing.  aaeb  laraiaatea  ite  career  of  lixiTiation  by 
I  wilb  dialUfaA  «atw.  Iba  pfetea  are  than  raakad  to  drip  and 
,  and  laqoir*  ao  fnrtbar  elaaaiag.  Tha  roliara  and  braahaa  ia  this 
)  are  drivea  by  steam  power,  and  the  drying  ia  eHeelad  ia  a  enp- 
I  boldiag  a  hondrod  daaan.  Tbay  as*  pasaed  into  the  coating  room 
•rtaiaa  wtiisb  alaaa  inlimatiiilly— that  is  W  say,  whaa  one 
t  ol  Iba  apsitata  ia  op*n  to  admit  a  qaaotity  of  plataa,  that  on  the 
r  aide  of  tha  paitilian  ia  eteaad,  and  aaaaot  sflain  be  opened  mtil  the 
I  «n*  ia  firmly  eloaed.  Tbia  laiiw  Iha  impoaeibility  el  Iha  enlraaea 
lalo  Iha  coating  room,  and  Ibi*  doable-door  anioaiatio  iTatem 
I  alao  to  the  door  of  admjasinn  to  Iba  aoating  room,  tha  opening  or 
t  of  one  door  leefcinc  and  aaloBMaf  Iba  other. 
I'*  eaaliag  ma  shin*  i*  *mpli»fad.  Tha  plalea  ar*  fad  ia  at  one 
and.  and  altar  Mag  aaal*d  travel  over  lb*  sorfaoe  of  a  trongh  of  cold 
water,  ij  which  tha  amolaioa  ia  sat  ■!*  they  reach  tha  farther  and. 
whaoea  ttiey  ars  lifted  aad  plaead  in  raahad  tssipisalm  and  tnnafartsd 
l«  the  drying  room.  Tha  aaatiag  capaaity  of  the  maahina  ia  900  dooan 
per  hoar. 

The  plalea  are  mnovad  from  lb*  dijiag  laeks  eaab  moraisg,  aad  arc 
*a»  Into  ^Miiter  siaas  whara  niimmijr,  aaamiaad.  aad  paakad.  The 
eiaaiiaaHsa  i*  done  bf  gM*.  who  «aNlal^  aaan  them  agaiaet  a  light, 
■aad  f«)aal  aoy  ia  wtafab  tti*  sMghtcst  WmaMt  may  be  fooad. 


loqniriag  aa  to  what  difference  would  be  made  between  the  higher  and 
lower  priced  pUtas,  we  were  informed  that  while  equal  care  would  be 
taken  with  them,  the  cheaper  onea  would  not  be  qoite  so  rapid  as  the 
others,  would  contain  rather  less  silver,  and  would  be  packed  in  a 
cheaper  form  of  box,  but  would  be  equally  reliable. 

There  are  two  engines  on  the  premises,  one  of  them  a  steam  engine  of 
six-horse  power,  driven  by  a  Mar«hall  twalve-harae  boiler,  which  charges 
the  hot-water  pipes  by  which  the  entire  place  is  heated,  and  indeed  snp- 
pliaa  aU  the  hot  water  iiai*ad  thraaghoat  tha  premiaea.  There  is  alao 
an  Otto  gaa  angina  for  saah  porpaaas  aa  tlia  driving  of  the  fan  by  wMah 
air  is  eircnlatad  tfaroagh  Iba  Shying  rooms,  wbioh  we  were  tetd  was  done 
at  the  rate  of  seven  tbowaand  feet  per  minate. 

The  water,  on  admission  into  the  premiaes,  ia  purified  and  softened  by 
tha  anti-ealoaiie  system  in  general  use  for  such  purposes,  but  dintilled 
water  aloaa  ia  oaad  m  the  makinR  of  emnluoa. 

The  ImImj  is  two  atacieain  height.  The  upper  one,  eonsistiag  of  two 
lofts,  aaib  90x44  fael,  waa  aa  yet  iinoceopiad  when  wa  aaw  it. 


KOTES  FHOM  NKWCASTI.R 

Btmxaaa  eontinnea  **  varry  canny "  in  this  quarter.  I  hare  Ion); 
known  that  the  aroatrur*  here  were  a  numeroos  body,  and  the  interest 
taken  in  the  exhibition  now  pmgreasing  at  the  Art  Gallery  proves 
this.  Never  have  the  local  craft  had  such  a  treat  as  Las  Wn  pro- 
vided by  the  Aasociation,  and  all  day  long  are  they  to  be  sv«n  taking 
thair  flU  aad  iapiDving  thair  minds  (let  us  hope)  by  examination  of 
the  worite  of  liobinaoo, ^tre  rtJUt,  Sawver,  AVhaley,  Gibson,  SutcliiTe, 
Wiater,  aad  laen  of  tbia  ilk,  to  mv  nothing  of  tke  beautiful  crentiona 
of  Lafayette;  theae  Utter  a^-m  quitv  Ix-yond  tDn  reach  of  ordinary 
mortals.  Aa  axpericncB  <4  several  .wars  in  tlie  I'art-nt  Society's  lOchi- 
bitions  in  Loadan  ptoraa  to  me  that  they  never  got  a  colk-ction  of 
pbotograplM  at  Pall  Mall  equal  to  the  present  ahow  in  the  Art 

I  bcMlilr  CMwratuIate  Mr.  T>-^  nml  lii.  rolleagne  Mr.  Brown  upon 
the  very  gimtifying  raault  of  The  whole  district  will 

benefit,  and  the  Softy's  mv  -liould  increase  by  scores. 

It  is  pleasant  to  think,  too,  that  this' result  is  in  no  little  measure  due 
to  the  stimulants  administered  in  frequent  doaes  in  these  "  Notes " 
during  their  first  appearance ;  bad  they  not  appeared  it  18  extremely 
doubtful  whether  an  exbilation  would  have  been  held  hen;  at  all,  a 
Biotioa  to  that  effect  bavinfr  already  been  rejected  and  po<jli-poohed. 
However,  I  am  glad  to  think  that'bi'tter  counsel*  prevail'-d.'.nnd  am 
not  a  little  H  '  °    way  in  which  the  whole  of  the  Committee 

have  workr' !  '  «iich  a  result. 

The  letter  m  in..-  i.«\i  men  re  the  "Challenge  Cup,"  though  long, 
pute  the  matter  in  the  proper  light.  As  one  who  has  seen  the  whole 
of  the  eomapondenoe  in  tb*  case,  I  oaa  *ay  confidently  that  never 
waa  avidenee  dearer.  I  wonld  soggeat  now  that  the  whole  matter 
J»nk|^l*d ta a amall  nnaaiitlm  of  weH-toown  photographers  for 
oSSBmi.  To  tboe*  wba  know  onvtbing  of  the  factn  the  replies 
of  tbaCljrataU  Palace  Exaeothre  are  in  t^e  highest  degree  incongnious, 
puerile,  and  vacnous.  I  undrrvtand  that  the  local  men  are  now  likely 
to  taJca  Iwnl  opinion  *Aj  th''  rvidence  at  their  disposal.  The  latest 
reply  of  Keana.  r  s'ollaston  implies,  in  effect,  that  not 

ouvtbelooftl  m-.  known  and  most  eminent  of  their 

own  judges,  an  Uai*  I  'i'lioat  u  a  "  lying  apirit  abroatl,"  but  not  in 
tbia  quarter.  „ 

It  u  to  be  hoped  now  that  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  ".cl**^ 
•shihitionB.  lliat  two  men  should  carry  off  bv  this  "  hit  or  mim 
arraagamant  rigkt  medals  brtween  them  is  redncing  awarda  to  an 
afaauiditr.  I'he  pluma  bava  been  distributed  fairly  well  in  this 
loeallly.theteforB  little  grumbling  will  be  heard,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  system  adopted  by  thf  I'arent  Socirty  ia  by  far  the  wisest, 
more  reaaonabla  for  the  Judges,  and  more  sat iafactory  all  round. 

The  waaknea*  of  the  afflatenr  aection  of  the  local  Society  iasmplj 


shown  by  a  reference  to  the  catalogue;  the  number  of  competiUirs  la 
eight  onfv.  With  the  fint  awanl  no  one  will  grumble,  but  the  sward 
to  No.  (Vh  is  a  farce,  particularly  when  we  have  02fi  to  028  available. 

Then-  may  have  been  "dreams"  where  now  are  "diaappointiuents 
amongst  the  compptitom.     I-«t  these  be  comforted ;  where  the  works 
of  the  veteran  ai"!  nl  Kobinson  fail  to  turn   up  in  the  prize 

liat,  aod  men  lik.-  .M  in  by  aide  winds,  they  take  a  brtck  seat 

ia  good  company.  ,   ,       ■ 

'iho  CoUage  of  I'byaieal  Science  haa  beoome  poeseaaed,  not  before  its 
tim<K  of  a  t|d*iidid  optioal  Uatom  (their  old  one  waa  a  perfect  beast), 
and  it  baa  bMN  oasd  wMk  maeb  suaoMe  aad  *ati»fscti<)ii  during  the 
pa>t  few  weHm.  It  wa*.  made  for  thaw  bf  Slawanl,  of  the  Strand, 
the  sonrte  of  illuminati.jn  betn^  a  Urockie  I'ell  are  lamp  of  20« 
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«andle  power,  the  requisite  electricity  being  supplied  by  the  College 
•dynamo,  a  Parson's  electric  turbo-generator.  The  lantern  is  always 
ready  for  use,  and  the  light  is,  vulgarly  speaking,  "  immense.'' 

♦ 

iPorcign  i^otcs  antj  fletos. 

Among  the  results  communicated  from  the  Vienna  Photographic  Research 
Laboratory  are  some  researches  by  Dr.  A.  Lainer  on  hydroxylamine. 
For  purposes  of  development,  lie  says,  it  has  one  advantage  over  all  other 
developers.  It  is  perfectly  permanent,  namely,  in  ordinary  aqueous 
solution,  and  does  not,  like  eikonogen,  hydroquinone,  and  pyrogallol, 
give  brown  decomposition  products.  The  colour  of  the  silver  which  it 
reduces,  too,  from  silver  bromide  has  a  very  agreeable  greyish-black  tint, 
without  ever  showing  even  traces  of  yellow  ;  that  which  it  reduces  from 
silver  chloride  has  brownish-black,  blue-black,  and  reddish-brown  tones. 
Hydroxylamine  cannot,  however,  be  as  yet  used  as  a  developer  for 
bromide  dry  plates,  as  the  development  causes  an  evolution  of  gas,  which 
loosens  the  gelatine  from  the  plate.  But  it  is  very  suitable  for  chloride 
of  silver  gelatine,  as  it  can  then  be  used  in  very  dilute  solution.  It  is 
probable  that  it  might  be  used  with  advantage  for  bromide  collodion  dry 
plates. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Herr  Albert  Greiner,  one  of  the  leading 
portrait  photographers  of  Amsterdam. 


In  a  short  communication  in  his  Jrc/ia^Liesegang  recommends  a  method 
of  obtaining  what  would  certainly  be  a  godsend  to  all  photographers, 

-namely,  a  white,  non-actinic  light.  To  paint  the  windows  with  a  fluor- 
escent solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine,  he  says,  is  not  sufficient  to  keep 
back  aU  the  actinic  rays.    A  solution  of  three  parts  green  nickel  chloride, 

:and  one  part  red  cobalt  chloride,  appears  colourless  by  transmitted  light, 
and  when  somewhat  diluted  is  quite  transparent,  the  two  complementary 
colours  completely  neutralising  each  other.  Passage  through  a  solution 
of  either  of  the  salts  renders  light  inactive  on  silver  compounds,  and  it 
consequently  will  not  act  upon  them  after  passing  through  a  solution  of 

both.    Thus  the  transmitted  light,  though  white,  is  not  actinic.     To  pre- 

"vent  the  passage  of  ultra-violet  rays  the  walls  of  the  vessel  should  be 
coated  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  collodion.  Liesegang 
says  that  he  has  exposed  a  sheet  of  sensitive  paper  for  a  week  to  the  action 
of  light  behind  such  a  screen,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  not  altered 

■in  the  slightest. 

liiESEOANG  admits  that  he  has  not  experimented  with  gelatine  plates,  and 
until  we  hear  definitely  on  that  point  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
wonder  how,  say,  a  plate  which  is  sensitive  to  yellow  rays  can  fail  to  be 
acted  on  by  yellow  rays,  whether  they  have  passed  through  nickel  and 
«cobalt  chlorides  or  not. 


The  following  witty  skit  was  intended  for  the  April  issue  of  the  Archiv, 
but,  unfortunately,  arrived  too  late  for  that  number.  It  is  headed  "  In- 
visible Oil."  "  White  light,"  writes  Liesegang's  contributor,  "  consists, 
as  is  well  known,  of  rays  of  various  degrees  of  refrangibility,  and  there 
exist  also  rays  invisible  to  the  eye — the  so-called  ultra-violet  rays.  The 
celebrated  Professor  Ingenious  has  for  some  years  been  attempting  the 
liquefaction  of  these  ultra-violet  rays,  and  in  this  he  has  at  length 
succeeded  by  employing  a  pressure  of  several  hundred  atmospheres,  and 
■a  temperature  of  - 120°  C.  To  the  resulting  liquid  he  has  given  the  name 
-'  Invisible  Oil.'  This  body  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  rendering 
all  objects  invisible  which  have  been  coated  with  it.  It  is  obvious  that  it 
will  prove  of  great  value  in  all  occupations  and  pursuits  in  which  in- 
visibility is  advantageous  or  indispensable.  Thus,  bank  directors  and 
^jashiers  'on  the  run,'  lovers  desirous  of  escaping  from  the  wrath  of 
indignant  parents  or  husbands,  and  knights  of  industry  on  the  road,  will 
doubtless  regard  it  as  an  inestimable  boon,  and  will  be  gladdened  by  the 
tidings  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to  procure  it  of  all  respectable  chemists 
and  druggists."  

It  is  not  a  fact  that  Herr  Verescz  has  attributed  the  fading  of  his  photo- 
graphs in  natural  colours  to  their  having  been  coated  surreptitiously  with 
•this  substance  by  jealous  rivals. 


The  'P'ochenblaU  has  been  defending  itself  against  the  remarks  made 
some  time  ago  in  the  foreign  column  on  the  attribution  of  halation  to 
total  reflection.  The  Wocheriblatt  explains,  as  has  since  been  stated,  that 
it  was  the  diffused  rays  which  were  totally  reflected,  and  not  the  direct 
rays.  This  is,  of  course,  correct,  but  as  this  subject  was  discussed  many 
years  ago  in  the  columns  of  The  Bbitish  Journal  of  PHoiooRAPny,  we 
-may  be,  perhaps,  excused  for  not  imagining  that  the  Wochenblatt  referred 
■to  it.     The  year  1865   in  this  country  suffered  from  an  epidemic  of 


halation  controversies  similar  to  that  now  convulsing  Germany  and  if 
the  Wochenblatt  will  consult  the  pages  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photo- 
oraphy  for  that  year  it  will  find  that  much  of  the  matter  recently 
published  in  German  periodicals  on  the  subject  of  halation  has  been 
anticipated. 

SiGNOR  Glissenti  has  made  some  interesting  studies  on  sodium  bisulphite. 
He  has  found  that  a  plate  immersed  for  two  minutes  in  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  the  salt  before  development  comes  out  much  stronger  and 
denser.  This  preliminary  bath  may  be  either  acid  or  alkaline,  so  that  in 
this  respect  sodium  bisulphite  acts  differently  from  hyposulphite,  which 
is,  as  is  well  known,  without  action  in  an  alkaline  developer. 


®ur  lEtiitorial  CafeU. 


Sun  Abtists.    No.  IH. 

(Eeoak  Padl,  Trench,  Tefbser,  &  Co.) 
That  particular  artist  of  the  sun  whose  works  are  brought  forward 
in  this  number  is  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  and  Mr.  Graham  Balfour 
has  introduced  him  in  a  clever  and  discriminating  essay  on  his  life 
and  works.  The  four  pictures  culled  from  Mr.  Wellington's  numerous 
works  are  : — Eventide  ;  A  Tidal  River,  East  Coast ;  The  Broken 
Saucer;  and  A  Study  of  Sheep.  In  the  first  of  these  the  materials  are 
few  and  simple — merely  a  bit  of  marshy-looking  river  and  a  portion 
of  a  farmyatxi  abutting  on  it — but  the  perfect  drowsy  quiescence  of 
the  evening  scene  is  complete. 

We  are  told  by  Mr.  Balfour  that  Mr.  Wellington  makes  all  his  own 
apparatus,  emulsion,  and  plates.  Pyro,  bromide,  and  ammonia  form 
his  developer,  although  in  instantaneous  work  he  substitutes  soda  for 
ammonia. 

The  photogravures  are  by  Swan  &  Annan,  and  are  excellent.  Sun 
Artists  is  certainly  keeping  up  its  reputation. 


REGENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  5613.— "A  Portable  Photographic  Dark-room  Lamp."    C.  GUTTiUNN.— 
Dated  April  14,  1890. 

No.  5742. — "Developing  Photographic  Plates  or  other  Substances  carrying 
a  Sensitive  Film."    E.  Faikweather. — Dated  April  16,  MW.  __^ 

No.   5860. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  C.imeras."      H.   Ransom. — 
Dated  April  17,  1890. 

No.  5863. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Shutters  especially  applicable 
to  Hand  Cameras."    A.  S.  L.  Abraham. — Dated  April  17,  1890. 


SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 
1889. 
No.  8603.— "Phototypes."    Fischer.— Price  id. 
No.  17,522. — "Photographic  Apparatus."    Da.moizeau. — Price  &d. 
No.  19,896. — "  Photographic  Films."    Communicated  by  Eastman.    BoULT. 
—Price  8rf. 

1890. 
No.  1098. — "  Photographic  Apparatus."    Communicated  by  Kipper  &  Perry. 
Lake. — Price  llrf. 

No.  2776. — "Photographic  Lens  Shutters."  Communicated  by  Voigtlauder 
&  Son.    Bishop.— Price  M. 

PATENT  COMPLETED. 
Improvement  in  the  Production  of  Phototypes. 
No.  8603.  Johannes  Adalbert  Fischer,  Leipzig,  Saxony. — March  iS,  1889. 
In  the  art  of  printing,  the  usual  method  of  producing  images  in  imitation  of 
photographs  has  been,  to  print  the  images  on  specially  prepared  sheets  (chalk 
or  chromo-paper  sheets),  the  .said  .sheets  being  prepared  with  a  suitable  mass  on 
their  entire  surface,  which  could  only  be  done  at  considerable  cost. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  attempting  to  transfer  the  images  on  ordinary  printing 
paper,  there  arose  the  difficulty  that  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  so-calleil 
chalk  base,  tlie  sheets  could  not  be  sufficiently  polished  or  glossed  to  obtain 
the  desired  eft'ect. 

In  order  to  simplify  and  cheapen  the  .said  printing  process,  I  jiroceed  as 
follows  : — Any  ordinary  printing  paper  is  coated  with  a  suitable  ground  iiia.ss 
(or  the  latter  is  pressed  on),  but  only  within  the  outline  of  the  images,  after 
which  the  images  are  printed,  and  then  the  surface  is  polished  or  glossed. 

The  images  or  phototypes  thus  produced  are  similar  to  photographs  or  helio- 
types,  but  can  be  produced  more  cheaply  than  those  which  were  made  by  pre- 
jiaring  the  entire  surface  of  the  paper. 

Having  now  jjarticularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  inven- 
tion and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  1  declare  that  1  claim  :— 
An  improvement  in  the  production  of  phototypes,  which  consists  in  providing 
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th*  paper  vitb  «  bsM  of  k  niiUbljr  prspuad  nuM  within  tha  onUiaei  of  the 
in^M  ooljr.  Umb  Mtottag  th«  imag»  ud  Mfawqacntly  poliihlin  or  gloaiiig 
tha  nrfto*  by  *  ponilifaK  or  gloMiog  i 


ifteettngjEt  of  IboctetttjEt* 


MIKTINGS  or  BOCIKTISS  FOE  HIXT  WIIK. 


THE  LOXDOX  AND  PROVINCIAL  PBOTOORAPHIC  ASSOCUTION. 
AnuL  17.— Mr.  C.  H.  Coolu  ia  the  chair. 

Mr.  P.  BfBURT  hn«lf»J  whathar  Ba|Mr  pMiamd  wKh  alfria*  fcr  pkoto- 
napkk  MTpoaaa  «M  BMr  !■  Uh  BMimat. 

iCimpfMhaor  tha  —Inn  waa  tlwt  Ika  aaaalMtari  hwi  ba«  diicaa- 
tinnail  aoMattea  iteaiL 

Tba  Cauai'AV  «■•  of  opioion  tkat  ailMr  priaUaf  ia  any  way  tyfltt  to  ba 

iTianiln— I 

Mr.  W.  B.  niwum.  wUIat  adadttte  O*  Nparior  p— Miwri  of  oikar 

Ma.  oaMkland  tiMt  aOfar  ptfaitiafiaik  a  finid  awfhaa  waa  tba  aatbad 

Mort  tr«Iy  n«ialarad  all  tha  gndttiaaa  of  tha  aavrthc  awl,  thenhn. 


cat*  tha  baat  laaalt 
Mr.  J.  t,  TMf* 


•^ 


laf  tM 


of  adaMabiaak 


nnbwordarkalidM, 
alait  aaptlfaa  takan  am  BMtcr 


Tha  CumalllhM«bt  tt  baltar  to  ■•  •  Ml 

Mr.  T.  E.  PBaHrwATsa  thowtd  jttarta  ttvm 
f  ooday  aftamooa  at  abont  iU  e'cMefc ;  ha  alw  abowad  a  photonapb  neaatly 
I  Fara,  a  piaaa  «•  Iha  ■■as  eaaal,  ooMaraMif  •  laadaUs 
riparta  hwa  laatly  apy  wwi  t»  tha  Afly  japara.    Ba 


plaa  tBTolvi 
huMMd  to  ba  at  aU 
MbTlAnhad 


Mpliorthaa«arlMliA«ahaar«MraMriM».  Aoowpariioo 
otagiapha  Aavaa  that  tha  laoMl  dip  aaat  te«a  baaa  bat  lUgbt. 

■  tookpkeaaathabat«n«r|Mka«plataa.  Mr.rBMBwatn 
b«bw  plMad  haa  to  kaa  hi  iiiibNiI.Ii  Mr.  GMas  owii>il»ri« 

■  tBTolvvl  too  midi  ih4  of  alnaioa,  apadaUy  tf  tha  plataa 


aliaatiiii,  apadaUy 

^  a  pklo  taak  a  kHw  tiaa  la  ftdat,  tha 

aright  ba  aspadilad  by  lBkii«  It  oal  «r  tha  bath  aad  patttag  It  back 

efaedato 
■lad  that 
prabably 


^  mmAm  imiaibwt  that  ha  bad  fcaad  Iha  addltioB  of 
tha  hypo  bath  laatartaUy  aMatmUa  tha  faiaf  aettoa,  bat  it  waa 
tha  addMaa  af  aa  aailvalMt  aaMBot  of  hypaaolphtla  •( 
bo  tqMny  aAcUva^  if  aa(  MM  aa 


of  a 


CAMIKACLCBL 

Ann.  17,— Mx.  A.  Btroh  la  tha  chair. 

I  mia  iiiMaaliiiTinTTtr  •" r  aa  tha  widaat  of  il»»otif»oa<< 

Pn/nmimaU  wm  nad  asd  dkeaawL  Mr.  Adaodc  loak  tha  viaw  that  thata 
waa  aoaia  maad  kr  wplalat,  la  that  laJaiT  waa  ooMatoaaUy  doaa  to  tha 
iiuhalBwJby  tha  aatioa af  tha  aalaar.  Ba  and  ail  aaMtasn  to  aToid 
«Matea»M(h  aaonhdML  fiiattM  Mtt  tha  ditfdiiw  aad  a>i 

woifcwhidi»^alhnwlwMllaa|ii>iiliii1,a»dBStthaTil 
It  a  nil*  tn  (Iva  tha  pttattag  of  aay  oawplhaaaUry  photoanpha  thay  might 
Uk«  to  tha  local  phetognphor.  Ba  laongnlaad  tha  difleattiaa  la  tba  baav 
ayataas  avi  aba  la  tha  caaa  a(  Iha  bachjMd  aMt-jKotMloaaLwho  akad  oat  a 
poarTiJIhaed  bytahjag  paHnita  at  odd  aaaaini  tiaafcBa  daaerlbad  Ma 
«m  pha  of  aaadaet  tovaria  tha  pntaiiaad,  aad  ladtad  all  aaMtaoi*  to 
|daca  aa  muA  hmttaam  ta  thay  eoald  la  tha  baada  of  tbdr  |iioliwloiial 

la  thadlMMrioa  wkleh  MlawaiL  tha  qatloa  of  tha  diriiioa  of  aaiataan 
aad  pvotarisMk  lato  npama  aaalma  la  aao^NtlUT*  ukibitiona  waa  bmragbt 
•paadb<Hly«gaad,aad  a  aaaahaoaa  ««••  afiiaat  aaydiriaioa  balagaada 
wiacanlad. 

Ob  Tboraday,  May  I,  ChplaiB  Abaay  wffl  «Md  a  papar. 


KOBtU  MIODLBKZ  PBOTOOIUFHIC  CLU& 
Antt.  U— Mr.  Smith,  of  tha  Ibifaa  Oaanaay,  attaadad  to  *o»  Ihair 
iCodak <aiara«.  Ha  taid  that  thay  aow MdaUam  la  aigbt  dlSmat  forma, 
aa  tha  Ko.  1  caaMia,  with  whiah  amat  wofo  aeqnaintad,  waa  oljaetad  to  by 
M  aeeoaat  of  ita  RBaU  dm  aad  lla  glfiag  a  drcolar  pietard  Tha  tlat  of 
I  with  thia  mmaia  waa  oaly  two  aad  a  half  lacbaa  ia  diaamtar.  Tbmaat 
alahaa  af  thaaa  wbaaa  oaly  el^aetioa  wm  Ha  riaa,  thay  had  iatradaoad  ooa 
thiaa  aad  a  half  iaahaa  hi  diamatar,  alao  aaa  fltlag  tha  otdiaaiy  qaartar>plaU 


thiaa  aad  a  half  iaahaa  hi  diamatar,  alao  aaa  gitlag  tha  otdiaaiy  qaartar>pli 
piOtata,  aaathar  Sxlt  aad  itill  aaothar  7x6^  aMb  of  than  iattar  giriag  i 

Dm  Mr.  tatth  mytag  that  thay  waa  fartaadtd  foe  naa  with  thair  u 


foOAIa  aaBaMd  tte-'Mf.  H.  Waijub 

otfaitiaa  to  Iha  aMof  Iha  Kodak  waa  tha  dIflNtty  of  oWaialagihla  Urn,  aad 


that  ha  thoaiM  the  great 


jott  when  one  wished  to  obtain  a  nipply  to  take  with  them  when  going  in  the- 
eountry  thay  might  Sad  it  impoaaible  to  get  any  for  aeveral  weeks. 

Mr.  BiOTH  aaid  that  in  fntnie  thev  hoped  to  be  able  to  meet  the  demand,  as- 
they  were  entitled  to  ona-tbiid  of  all  manofactared  in  America,  anil  were  com- 
pleting the  anUigamant  of  thair  worica. 

In  answer  to  a  qnaitioo,  Mr.  SxRB  nid  that  the  (hntter  worked  at  about 
ooe-fortieth  of  a  aeooed. 

Mr.  Wauub  :  la  there  any  means  of  altering  the  speed  of  the  shutter,  aa  L 
eonaMer  thia  ooe  of  tha  moat  eaaantial  points  in  hand  cameras  ? 

Mr.  Sjuth  :  The  speed  of  working  may  be  altered  by  releasing  the  spring, 
which  the  Kaatman  Omnpany  arc  always  willing  to  do  (if  taken  to  them)  froe 
of  charge. 

SaciiXTaKT :  Than  bare  baan  complaiota  of  several  mailings  said  to  arise- 
from  electrical  eaosas ;  ia  there  aay  probability  of  its  always  being  so  7 

Mr.  Sjuth  :  There  has  onlr  beea  one  lot  so  marked,  and  it  was  ftom  this, 
nnfoTtanately,  that  Mr.  Walker  took  those  which  he  dereloped  at  the  Camera 
Clab^  which  are  rise  to  the  idaa  that  it  might  always  be  so,  and  these  weio 
takea  aeddaatallr  ftom  a  stock  wbidi  wars  known  to  be  ao  damaged. 

SccBiTABT :  What  gare  riaa  to  tha  elaetiicity  which  eanaed  these  markings^ 
and  are  the  same  eaaaaa  likely  to  oparsta  again  I 

Mr.  Smith  :  It  was  owing  to  workfaig  these  films  at  the  same  tension  in> 
ooatiig  a*  paper;  bat  ainoe  tkst  time  tba  maobiaary  baa  been  altered,  so  that 
thara  b  little  probability  of  any  films  being  defeetlTe  from  that  cause. 

BacaaTABT :  Are  not  tha  oU  roll  haidaa  likely  to  cause  injury  in  thia  way  T 

Mr.  Smith  :  No ;  baeaoaa  tha  apring  may  ba  slackened  by  inserting  a  drop- 
ofoO. 

On  AprU  28  Mr.  F.  U  Pithar  wiU  lecture  on  ilrf  I'a  Pluilogmpliy. 


AnuL  18,— Mr.  B. 

Mr.  a  Sana  wi 

Tba  aahfaet  for 

adly  B*a  tha  aat 

ttwdba 

«■  Vaaaaa,  aad  said 
bat  that  aow  tha  I 
Boibera,  or  aay  c 
woold  ba  aieed  ova 
Ba  alaoalatr 
ariailiaauta, 
papar  which  tiwH 
Biiaataaa  aitlNi 
fixi^withoBt 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUK 

J.  Wall  in  the  chair. 

a  sliiiad  a  laaaibsr  of  the  CMk    ■ 

tho  aaMriag  waa  HmU  to  Agmiun,  and  Mr.  F.  Brocas 

aamty  iaferaatioo,  which,  being  of  an  rlenientary  character, 
to  repeat  After  which  Mr.  Wau.  made  a  few  remarks 
'  wbaa  ha  started  photography  be  had  to  teach  himself. 


lar  the  tyro  to  do  waa  to  Join  a  Club  like  the 
nosna 


NT  gDM  Cbaisis  Aobi  by  which  ftosna  the  subscriptioa 

■ad  oeor  apia  by  tha  Information  which  would  be  gained. 

aftar  three  aad  a  half  yean'  work,  and  some  thousands  of 

friaada  aad  himself  had  snecaaslUly  produce<l  a  printing'^nt 

ba  priatad  by  gaalight  with  an  axpaaure  of  about  forty-five 

aarfacc,  and  any  colour  desired ;  or  by  sunply 

iBsult  would  be  obtained. 


UaCEBTSR  Ain>  LBCBITERSHIRE  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCIETT.. 
AnuL  !&,— It  waa  daddad  to  heU  a  meeting  of  the  Exconions  Committee  to- 
arrsago  tha  dates  aad  plaeaa  of  aacnnlons  for  the  summer  months  and  to  report 
to  tba  next  meeting 

Tba  prtats  seat  la  for  oompctltion  were  then  placed  on  view,  and  wen  aon> 
aidarad  tha  beat  tha  ■ambwihatayatsnbmittad. 

A  eaaa  of  aalaitcaiaala  •■*  by  tha  ilmalrar  Pkltofmaker  for  exhibition. 
was  thaa  eahiUtaX  ^ 

A  aambar  of  phot»4lthqgwyhia  prlnU  sent  by  tba  Onphotone  Company, 
Ikfiild,  ware  plaaad  at  tha  dicpoaal  of  the  members. 


BRADrt)RO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Aran.  15. — Mr.  W.  Lkach  read  a  paper  on  KularyiHg  and  Reituring.    8pad- 
men  ealaigeoicnta  to  24  x  30  ware  shown,  and  after  the  paper  numerous  Intam 
aUdavjHMad  tixm  wbota-plata  aagsUTea  by  Maasra.  Leach  and  W.  H.  Soott, 
iNt^VMroB  Iha  aena  by  tka  Boda^s  laatsra. 

A  spedally  light  ISx  10  aaaMn  made  for  tha  President  by  Mr.  C.  Oraysoa 
waa  showa,  tha  waight  batag  oadsr  nine  pounds. 

Mcasra.  P.  Pleklaa  aad  W.  Wood  were  elected  memben. 


DERBY  PBOTOORAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
AraiL  17,— Mr.  Tbomaa  Bcottoa  presided. 

Mr.  R.  Kcua  read  a  paper.  Be  said  that  ha  had  no  new  theories  to  pro- 
poond,  ao  aaw  cnoka  la  darehmaaat,  as  we  were  so  well  provided  with 
photopaphie  Utaratore  that  ararythiag  new  was  published  as  soon  as  it  left 
tha  baada  of  tha  iaTantor ;  bat  ha  would  give  a  short  skeUh  of  the  triala  Ad 
troablea  of  a  photognpbar  who  pnctised  the  art  some  thirtv  or  forty  yearn 
MO.  He  dwelt  upon  toe  trooble  of  preparing  plate  glass,  coating  of  same,  and 
tha  aOrar  bath,  Ac,  aa  eoraarad  with  the  dry  plate  procoM  of  to-day.  He 
asUbttad  a  15  X 16  caoMca  of  soom  twenty  yean  or  ao  back,  and  compared  it 


twenty  yean  i 
to  tha  baantifblly  made  iaatnmant  now  in  uaa^  stating  that  a  kit  of  that 
period  woultl  weigh  about  three  bumlradweight,  and  now  we  can  get  the  same 
nanlt  with  only  a  weight  of  tan  pounds  or  so.  The  paper  was luterapeiaad 
with  many  lively  aneodotaa.  bdng  altogether  greatly  intsreating  and  instructive. 
Ba  advootad  system  la  taa  axpoaura  of  plsta^  and  not  to  take  everything 
Indiserimlnstaly,  bat  to  atody  the  locality  wall  before  going  out  with  tli» 
camera. 
A  dfscuasioa  followed. 


MANCBEBTKR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
AnuL  10,— Mr.  Abd  Heywood,  inn.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairmaii,  on  behalf  o<  the  Society,  praaanted  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Coote,  the 
winner  ia  tha  recant  laatam  sUds  oompctltion,  that  portion  of  a  lane  and 
baautifol  albom  which  had  been  sabMslbed  for  out  of  the  fkinda  of  tba  Sodaty, 
vii.,  12sL  6(<. ;  tha  balaaea  la  ooat  bad  been  piid  by  Mi.  Coote. 
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The  Chairman'  called  attention  to  a  sutject  that  had  occupied  tlie  attention 
of  the  Council,  and  on  which  they  desired  to  have  the  feeling  of  the  members — 
that  of  continuiuK,  or  otherwise,  the  ordinary  meetings  throughout  the  summer 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 

The  Hon.  Sechbtary  (Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick)  said  three  meetings  were  held  last 
year  as  an  experiment ;  they  had  been  poorly  attended  and  devoid  of  interest. 

Mr.  John  Schokield  objected  to  their  discontinuance. 

Mr.  Alan  Gaunett  thought  the  reason  for  tlie  poor  attendance  was  owing  to 
the  fact  th.it  the  back  of  the  syllabus  of  la.st  year's  outdoor  meetings  had  not 
been  corrected.  It  stated  there  that  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  were 
from  September  to  May,  inclusive. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  was  not  aware  that  this  was  so,  but  admit  ing  the  un- 
pardonable omission  on  his  part,  he  failed  to  see  how  it  would  apply,  seeing 
that  every  member  of  the  Society  had  had  sent  a  circular  for  each  of  these  three 
meetings,  in  the  usual  way. 

Mr.  Garnktt  thought  circulars  had  not  always  been  sent. 

Mr.  Chadwick  .s.iia  there  had  never  been  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society 
for  the  past  fifteen  years,  during  which  he  had  been  Hon.  Secretary,  that  had 
not  been  called  by  special  circular  sent  to  each  member. 

It  was  ruled  that  the  whole  discu.ssion  was  out  of  order,  as  the  summer 
meetings  had  been  added  to  the  rules,  and  to  make  any  alteration  a  special 
meeting  would  be  necessary. 

A  committee  to  carry  oat  the  arrangements  of  the  outdoor  meetings  was 
formed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Benson,  Bayley,  Thompstone,  Coote,  and  Jolin 
HoMing.  The  principal  business  of  tiie  evening  was  a  competitive  exhibition  of 
members'  own  work,  direct  prints  from  negatives  taken  during  1889-90,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  work  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  members.  The  pictures  were 
divided  by  the  Council  into  two  series  ; — first,  "  Pictures  above  half- plate 
size;"  second,  "Pictures  half-])Iate  size  and  under."  TMie  judging  was  con- 
ducted by  the  members  themselves,  and  voting  by  ballot,  the  result  being  that 
Mr.  Tomlinson's  picture,  a  Scotch  view,  won  in  the  first  series  with  a  total  of 
seven  votes,  and  Mr.  Whiteflnd  was  victorious  in  the  second  series,  with  a  total 
of  six  votes.     There  were  alwut  forty  members  present  who  voted. 

Mr.  J.  Ingham  inquired  why  his  pictures  had  not  been  eligible  for  the 
competition. 

It  was  announced  that  tlie  Council  had  decided  that  at  the  next  meeting,  to 
be  held  May  8,  there  should  be  a  competitive  exhibition  of  enlargements  by 
the  members.  The  details  of  the  competition  to  be  arranged  at  a  special 
Council  meeting  to  be  held  April  10. 


COLCHESTER  CAMERA  CLUB. 
April  14. — The  members  of  the  above  Club,  to  the  number  of  forty,  met  to 
witness  a  demonstration  by  the  Britannia  Company,  Ilford,  in  their  "  alpha  " 
paper  and  lantern  slides.     Botli  paper  and  slides  were  shown  to  give  excellent 
warm  tones,  besides  being  easy  to  work. 

The  demonstrator  was  severely  questioned,  but  was  always  ready  with  an 
answer. 

Mr.  Winch,  a  member,  kindly  lent  about  seven  hundred  photographs  for  the 
use  of  the  members. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 
April  11, — M.   Davanne  (just  returned  from  Cannes)  took  the  chair.    This 
gentleman  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  all.     It  was  certainly  pleasing 
to  see  the  amount  of  sympathy  his  reappearance  occasioned. 

M.  Thouroude  laid  before  the  Society  the  rules  and  regulations  concerning 
the  French  Exhibition  which  is  to  be  opened  on  tlie  1st  of  May  at  Earl's-court, 
London.  Pliotography  is  to  be  represented  in  "  Groupe  VI."  M.  Thouroude 
counselled  the  trade  to  take  part  in  that  Exhibition,  and  in  answer  to  a  question 
from  the  President,  he  said  that  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  more  time  was  not 
on  hand.  Messrs.  Courtois,  Sufiit  &  Jambon,  tlie  celebrated  architects  and 
decorators,  have  given  their  word  and  honour  to  have  everything  ready  on  a 
given  day,  so  it  only  remains  for  the  exhibitors  to  send  in  their  goods  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

The  Society  was  informed  by  letter  that  the  idea  of  international  laboratories 
is  making  its  way,  in  that  two  more  dark  rooms  are  at  the  service  of  members 
of  photographic  societies  making  a  tour. 

"rlie  question  then  arose  about  cartes  dUdenliti  (inscription  cards) — how  they 
should  be  made,  &c. 

The  President  requested  the  members  to  send  in  specimens  of  such  cards, 
so  that  the  Committee  could  choose  and  have  some  printed.  Some  railway 
season  tickets  were  sent  up. 

Professor  Stebbing  exhibited  his  free  entrance  ticket  into  the  last  Paris 
E.xhibition,  on  which  was  his  portrait,  saying  that  in  his  opinion  that  was 
all  that  conld  be  required.  Something  of  the  sort  must  be  done  in  oriler  that 
the  person  presenting  himself  to  obtain  admittance  into  a  photographic  society's 
establishment  can  prove  himself  to  be  a  member  of  a  similar  society,  without 
which  passport  time  would  be  lost.  In  England  'it  the  present  moment  it  is 
necessary  tliat  the  secretary  of  your  society  writes  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
towns  where  yon  have  the  intention  of  calling  to  request  hospitality.  If  in- 
ternational laboratories  are  to  be  made  practically  useful  all  difficulties  must 
be  set  aside  ;  at  the  the  same  time  every  society  must  defend  itself  against  the 
risk  of  being  plundered.  The  only  way  to  do  so  is  to  have  a  card  of  member- 
ship of  the  society  to  which  one  belongs  with  the  photographic  resemblance  of 
the  petitioner  upon  it. 

Tlie  Chairman  then  sent  this  to  be  investigated  and  reported  on  by  the 
Committee. 

The  two  dark  rooms  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  members  of  the 
Photograjihic  Society  of  France  when  travelling  are  situated  one  at  Brussels, 
the  other  at  Antwerp. 

M.  Michelin  presented  to  the  Society  a  certain  number  of  his  new  develop- 
ing "capsules."  They  are  composetl  of  double  or  hoUoiv  wafers,  one  of  whicli 
contains  pyrogallie  acid,  the  other  the  carbonate  or  sulphite  of  soila,  these 
wafers  being  very  much  employed  in  Prance  to  contain  phannsceutic  drugs. 


The  President  remarked  that  a  great  risk  of  accidental  poisoning  was  run. 

A  wish  was  exjiressed  that  the  wafers  should  be  tinted  red,  or  their  contents- 
printed  upon  each  of  them. 

Messrs.  Vera  &  Martin  jiresented  their  improved  hot  burnishing  roller.  Tlie 
brilliancy  on  the  proof  is  obtaineil  by  rolling  and  not  by  friction.  The  proof 
goes  through  two  rollers ;  the  under  one  is  only  useful  to  draw  the  proof  through, 
the  upper  roller  is  hollow  and  highly  jiolished.  A  series  of  gas  jets  burning 
through  it  get  it  up  to  the  temperature  required. 

M.  Martin,  the  manufacturer  of  photographic  cameras,  presented  a  very 
pretty  instrument,  which  he  calls  the  "  photo-polygraphe.  It  consists  of 
a  quarter-])late  hand  camera,  bearing  a  fender,  a  rapid  fens,  and  an  instantaneous- 
shutter.  A  chansing  l)ox,  containing  twelve  plates  or  films,  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  camera  ;  when  all  are  exposed  another  box  containing  twelve  more  can 
be  put  on.  The  changing  boxes  are  very  small  and  compact ;  the  grooves  are 
in  metal,  thus  allowing  the  plates  to  be  closely  packed. 

M.  Mendoza  presente<l  a  kind  of  easel  which,  being  attached  to  any  camera, 
can  hold  negatives  to  be  enlarged  or  reduced.  The  npriglit  bearing  the  cliche 
can  be  lirought  forward  or  removed  liackward  from  the  lens  at  the  will  of  the 
operator. 

M.  David  presented  a  number  of  negatives  on  celluloid  films  made  by  him  in 
1883.  Now  that  celluloid  films  are  a  la  mode,  it  is  well  not  to  forget  those 
who  introduced  them  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

M.  ViDAL  made  a  communication  from  M.  Chicanard  on  the  sulphite  of  soda 
employed  in  photography,  how  tliis  salt  is  adulterated  and  contaminated  by 
sulphates,  carbonates,  &c.  He  then  drew  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
certain  reagents  which  would  detect  such  adulteration. 

M.  LE  Commandant  Moi-issARD  made  a  rather  long  communication  on 
halation.  He  suggested  many  things  to  cure  it,  such  as  dyeing  the  emulsion, 
coating  the  plate  previous  to  receiving  the  sensitive  emulsion  with  a  soluble 
coating  containing  a  dye  of  some  kind  or  the  other. 

After  a  long  discussion  M.  Davanne  said  that  the  Society  had  some  time 
ago  devoted  very  much  time  to  that  subject,  and  the  conclusions  were  .adopted 
that  the  best  means  to  prevent  halation  was  to  coat  the  back  of  the  plate  with 
some  substance  having  the  same  index  of  refraction  as  the  glass  employed.  At 
the  same  time  a  black  or  red  dye  should  be  mixeil  with  it. 

M.  CoRNU  at  a  previous  meeting  exhibited  a  mixture  of  essence  of  cloves  and 
cinnamon,  so  mixed  that  by  putting  a  strip  of  glass  in  the  liquid  the  glass 
would,  as  it  were,  become  invisible.  Some  dye  or  colour  is  then  added,  and 
the  back  of  tlie  glass  painted  over,  as,  said  the  author,  nothing  but  an  optical 
contact  with  the  glass  can  prevent  halation. 

M.  Mercier  presented  a  new  developer,  which  he  calls  "graphol,"  a  modifi- 
cation of  iconogene.  This  gentleman  then  exhibited  a  number  of  proofs  toned 
with  osmium,  and  spoke  on  the  toning  of  photographic  prints  with  the  salts  of 
other  precious  and  rare  metals  in  the  platinum  family. 

M.  Balauny  gave  a  very  interesting  conimunicjitioii  on  the  means  at  hand 
to  obtain  a  perfect  flatness  of  his  films  after  develojiment.  "  I  discovere^l  lately," 
said  he,  "  that  the  curling  was  caused  by  employing  alum.  I  now  exhibit  a  bath 
composed  of  tannin  (tannic  acid)  and  a  little  glycerine  in  so  much  water.  The 
films  are  left  an  hour,  or  even  all  night,  in  this  solution.  When  taken  out 
they  are  placed  in  blotting  paper.  Wlien  all  the  excess  of  li(|Hid  is  absorbed, 
the  film  or  films  are  laid  flat  in  the  open  air  to  dry  spontaneously. "  M.  Balagny 
added  that  under  any  temperature  whatever  the  films  so  treated  will  never  curl. 

Professor  E.  Stebbing  then  gave  an  account  of  his  late  visit  to  London, 
spoke  on  the  number  and  organization  of  the  different  photographic  societies 
of  the  metropolis  ;  mentioned  the  Camera  Club,  its  extraordinary  and  well- 
merited  success,  its  hospitality  to  foreignei's  and  other  persons  of  note  in  photo- 
graphy ;  tlie  energy  displayed  by  the  Committee  and  its  indefatigable  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  G.  Davison,  in  organizing  conferences,  concerts,  outings,  and  social 
meeting.s,  providing,  as  it  were,  food  for  the  body  as  well  as  the  "mind,  having 
the  object  in  view  the  advancement  of  photographic  knowledge  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  photography  as  a  branch  of  the  art-science.  The  members  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  France  expressed  their  sympathy  with  the  Camera 
Club  by  loud  applause. 

The  speaker  then  entered  into  the  subject  of  international  laboratories,  the 
great  advantage  to  be  obtained  for  members  of  any  photographic  society  to  be 
welcomed  as  a  friend  by  foreign  societies,  and  his  being  allowed  to  change  his 
plates,  and  even  develop,  if  necessary,  by  simply  showing  his  carte  Widenlite. 
Tlie  value  of  such  a  permission  is  only  known  to  those  who  have  travelled  far 
from  home.  The  speaker  said  that  he  was  not  aware  before  going  to  England 
that  such  an  idea  haii  been  abroad,  but  he  was  happy  to  find  that  it  was  on  the 
way  to  be  realisetl.  The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Camera  Club  gave  him  a  list  of 
a  great  number  of  towns  in  which  the  local  pliotogi-aphic  societies  had  offered 
such  hospitality.  Another  list  was  also  joined  to  the  first — that  of  many  hotels 
in  which  the  proprietors  (intelligent  enough  to  forsee  the  want)  hail  a  dark 
room  made  for  the  accommodation  of  their  photographic  guests.  Professor 
Stebbing  laid  the  lists  on  the  table,  expressing  the  wish  that  they  might  be 
reproduced  in  the  BnlUtiii  of  the  Society  with  those  known  to  the  Society,  such 
as  Paris,  Lyons,  Florence,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  &c.  ;  other  adhesions  will  soon 
flock  in. 

M.  LoNDB  then  gave  a  communication  on  the  best  and  most  rapid  means 
of  obtaining  lantern  slides  by  the  chloride  of  silver  process. 

A  great  number  of  lantern  slides  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Londe,  Balagny, 
Martin,  Busquet,  and  some  brought  from  London  by  Professor  Stebbing. 

These,  by  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  Society,  were  the  first  shown.  They 
were  presented  by  Mr.  S.  Webber,  of  the  Camera  Club,  and  Mr.  Horatio  King. 
These  slides  were  greatly  applauded. 

The  meeting  closed  at  the  unusually  late  hour  of  twelve  o'clock. 

Tlie  Administrators  of  the  last  International  Exhibition  of  Paris  have  sent  a 
notice  to  the  jounials  that  a  nnmV>er  of  agencies  have  appeared  which  send  out 
false  dipliiinea  to  exhibitors ;  the  latter  mast  be  on  their  giiani  against  such 
fradulent  practices. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  administration  for  the  Exhibition  of  1889  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  get  out  the  diplumeji.  A  great  prize  was  offered  for  the  best 
model  in  a  public  concours ;  we  shall  have,  therefore,  by  having  a,  little  pati«ace, 
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I  bear  that  it  is  pro- 
tt,  sad  it  U  wppjwl 
tiom ;  pariMpa  it  will 


an  artiatie  difUmt,  and  a  corameaiontiTa  aadal  aa  wdL 
paiad  to  •UMilmta  thaaa  A>MMt  la  a  eanaaaiiMw  maai 
aad  ilnliail  that  a  gnat  Au  ba  onaaiad  fcr  that  oee 
ootaUa  with  tha  Kaltawd /K*  of  tha  l«fc  or  Jaly. 

Pahlfe  aanoBa  an  B0W  tha  thaatna  af  tha  axploito  of  aaaempoloiu  ImaTB*. 
Piefcpoekal*  did  fotaicrly  a  yood  tnda  ia  ■abunimiag  tba  naiton  of  a  little  of 
thair  ralaabio.  bat  what  M  man  itrtoai  m  that  they  bare  art  thair  eOTatoos 
rfaaoapahUeBtOBartTaadaaad  iathagiaiaeaaaL  AniuBbarof  piMtamphic 
laaaaa  ««•  ataMB  MlH7  ftom  a  ^aaa  caHk  Th»  Loam  waa  iiiiaaAail  la  tha 
•aaa  way  aoaaa  thaa  a^  Who  eoaaot  tar  that  aoaa  ralaahia  e^jarti  nay  ba 
I-nrloincd  fran  tha  Bnti*h  Mnaaam  f  Oatfao  13th  isjt,  in  the  moaaom  of  the 
Anaoal,  at  Viaua,  aoBiaagw  (tola  tba  MIm  J»  UarfdMt  d*  RodttzJd  from 
tha  giaia  caaa  vhan  it  wa«  im— nd.  11n  baton  wi*  of  goid,  oraamentcd 
brnadaoa rtaaaa, dkia..nd«,  and mMaL 

Caa  aetUac  ba  doaa  to  pnnBt  ladi  "vaadaHna  "  in  tha  caotnry  of  dae- 
tridtyt  1  ahoaM  piwpon  that  aa  alaetila  c— — aleatlna  ba  aoamagad  that 
M  aooa  aa  a  giaaa  (oaa  la  •  aianaa  ba  opaMdartnapand  with  aaalaobie  bail 
•healdbaaitlligt^lalhaaaloaiahaHalorthanaitan  aad  tha  dimay  of  tha 
tldat  An  annaniy  aoaU,  parhapa,  ba  Bida  la  anothar  way  to  £ay 
>aeh  a  aur  eCgBMMkM  wooU  ao  ioai»  ha  nqairad. 


TBI  BERU.N  FR1EXD8  Or  PHOrTOORAPHY. 
Mabch  si.— PraAaaar  Dr.  V«trl  ia  tha  dbair. 

Aflar  tha  eartamaiy  iatrodaetioB  aad  Jartiaa  of  arw  mamban,  tha  Cluia- 
nxf  aada  tha  aaaoweaaaat  to  tha  maaUag  that  P>bI—iji  Dr.  IWhlnh— a 
maaibv  of  tha  CbmMaa  af  tha  Sodatf-had  haan  aiaetad  to  tha  chair  of 
Botany  ia  tha  Uaivmity  of  Bara,  and  at  tha  aaaaa  Itmt  aipi—ad  tha  aocrow 
that  tha  So«M*  atpwiaaaad  at  tha  iidiaMt  af  loriag  oaa  of  ita  aMat  aetira 
maaabM*.  PwfcwarVoaalahaa— naaiwiywtlha'ftaawwr,  HarrOaanaaa, 
had  npartid  that,  aetJtttaadln  «ho  m^&m  aipiaia  af  tha  Bariia  ariUbJ. 
tlBi^  a  aaM  «r  «W  Mafca  «4  pfewiia  NMlMi  to  tha  andit  of  tha  BoalMy. 

Dr.  Jmmaem  thas  ga««  aa  aaeonat,  iai—|iaiiiad  by  axpariaiaata,  of  tha 
caifloyBaat  «f  oaoan  wat«  tot  tha  daatiaethm  of  bactaria.  The  noin  waa 
daAaasd  tor  tha  daMOMtfatioQa,  which  itewad  the  corioo*  bet  that  oaaddiag 
tha  oooaa  wat«  to  tha  watar  coataiaiac  Iha  bacteria,  •  Mddaa 


It  the  allamoaa  altUag  tha  eoopoaitlaa  •botoBaphaof  Or.  Bowillich  fcnaad 
tha  Mhiect  of  dkMwaaiOB.    Mr.  BowdHch  hteMU  waa  pnaaat,  ana  uhibit«l  a 

"it  will  b«  n>- 

of  a  naabar  of 

thaaiaaaor 


waa  faond  to  prarail 
ualwiattiaa.    TUil  hawanr,  will  aat  ba 
with  the  Oiaaa''itadioaa-  " 

MatT  OABMBB  iihtldlad 
Thay  ware  •■  laagh  papat; 
Tha  nd  aad  tcOow  appeared,  aa  in 
caaM  oat  oUn-maa,  aad  the  Una  a 
doabta  whether  Hen  VaaMCa  raaalla 

'  to  tha 
aMi  this  Bight 

Alter  tha  aanMriMT  of 


aa  aatiauwilaary  ilayee  of  n- 

1  of  dilfmnt 


atodcnt  typea  eraa 
1y  to  ampnaa  aay 


laeqnaintcd 


W  XwkB'e  BHthod. 
ooioarad  gwai  ia  iisty  eaeaada. 
'    aattdhetary-.thagnn 
[err  Oldiefca  anaaaail 
•  Ikeix  to  be  awn  yitiiaiat  Ihaa 
Ma  paper  a|>paaNd  vary  laaNaihla, 

ttoaee*- 


PBorrocRAPHic  Hoarrv  or  btockhoui. 

FrvK'-  MIT  ]»,— PMfaeaor  H.  Oyldta  ta  the  chair. 

A.".'-  ':■■.'  adaOirfaa  of  aav  aMBihai^  aai  the  MataaHa*  of  aamnrta,  Pm- 
fr^.r  ilA-<ci.Maoaanala«t0a^  Oa  aoae  AyerMMnla  ^  tk*  KUmr  Or^tr. 
U  tha  coorw  of  hia  naMrfca,  ha  jnialad  oat  that  aa  early  aa  tha  year  IBM 
DiaperwaalBiiiwiiitipoffietareMVatolhafiraiMlw  af  tha  pheniaaphli 
iiHtB  wUrh  havefiDerally  baas  npavaatad  aa  tut  ohIalMl  Inr  andi  Mar 

uparhnntar*.     IW  hr  asaapk  tha  aMlaTaMat  «(  apUad  illhii 

Iraei  WM  aaMihatirl  by  Diuar,  aad  il— flial  ia  Ui  woiha. 
Herr  5a«a  Manaa  tfaa  aakhttod  a  taah  leap  la  tha  (ana  of  a  note-book, 
apabia  of  atftog  taaatj  taiAaa  wMhia  a  nlaola^  aad  alao  an  inatantanaoaa 
byi^TSfBirill  ^^ 

«>ai«  oiaaaariaa 


capable 
•hntter 

Aftrr  «>in«  Saaaariaa  oo  the  taadcMT  o>Mrrabla  la  aooM  dry  plataa  to  peal 
off  .Junng  tlanlnpawiil^  an  cril  which  H«r  Ploraaa  rary  aaaelbljr  pfopoeod 


toobriatehy 


tha  pbta-Buker— the 


I 


PHOTOOKAPHIO  SOCOmr  OP  JAPAN. 

M AacM  23,  -Mr.  J.  Jnhaneai  ta  tha  ohalr. 

Tha  Mlawtag  fntlaMa  «m  eleetad  aMuben  -.-Ui.  H.  E.  Walaaaba 
ttvMoto  a>Nabaat  af  tha  ImmM  OaHwdty),  PrefaMn  a  Kota^  J.  UUa*. 
MdAa»  ReWtUad.  llo«a^|*wfiq£%Ck«milrr&N.,  aad  Maaen.  J.  Pnaar, 
a  Haott,  A.  Pntomi,  T.  TuHkka,  T.  Eaaad,  8.  SihMtm,  A.  R.  lamb,  and  W. 
WUleC 

AbateraazhJbitloDwaalheBgtTea.  Plafwiui  Milne  opened  theproeeediaga 
hy  a  laoton  «■  earthaoakea,  Uloatntad  wllb  aapi  ihowii«  tha  diiMbBtte  of 
rolcaaeaa  and  of  dMriela  eaUaet  to  arfaaie  ybeaoowna  throogbeat  tha  world. 
ipaiflaalarlythraagb/naa,MdhyBaetofelid«  liaaB  phol«gnpha 
'  MtHa  eiheli  aTmriifrnkm  la  an  paito  of  the  world.  Soaa  of 
i  the  daagar  af  arabad  atMetani  when  aarthqaokaa  nnrail,  othen 
hawflaafalbllaiaarartiealliaaaofapartawa  In  boUdtaia,  aad  oaa  how  tha 
aad  heaeo  of  a  row  auy  be^  le  to  epeah,  h«nd  away  ty  UM  BMtoaataai  of  the 


of  tba 


AilarlMall 

atladaa*af 

piirtorw.  (nt,  aarortoii 
lnUt*ii(  r.f  th«  exhifaito  . 
who*  then  wan  aUB  maaT  •ii>i^ 
•M  of  the  taB  Mbn  *art  wae  H 


waa  aa  a»hib<tina  ofa  poyaUr  natam    Than  waa  a  Iais« 

than  and  vudtorv.  who  leaaMd  to  thfirriaffhlv  appnciate  tfae 

1^  ware  mi.  nailed  by  a 

woada  ''Uo..  I  the  acnen 

•taoWK.    Tile  aniimce  nioe,  and  wen 


Mm*  to  eapkla  the 


CorrtjEtponDntcf- 


THE  PBOPOSED  ILFOBD  SCHOLABSHIP. 
To  the  Editob. 
Sib, — I  am  aura  yoo  will  join  me  in  deploring  the  ooooloaion  reaohed 
in  thia  matter,  aa  abown  in  aabjoined  letters,  and  will  allow  me  to  say, 
throogfa  yoor  next  iaaae,  that  I  can  only  look  forward  to  the  good  time  to 
eome  when  we  shall  hare  more  onhoaion  between  the  Torioas  societies, 
more  nnanimity  of  poipoae  in  the  endearoor  to  add  to  the  dignity  o( 
photography,  and  leaa  airing  of  personal  grieranoee  and  idioeyncrasies. 
Then  the  amateur  aad  nroteaoional,  as  such,  will  exist  no  longer,  bnt  all 
will  be  photogn^iheiB,  wwtoat  any  inridious  distinction  other  than  merit ; 
and  oil  will  form  a  raee,  by  training  and  edooation,  infinitely  superior 
to  their  (ellowa  of  to-da^.  Tba  Britannia  Worka  Company  hopedtluit 
tiaoir  ofler  of  a  eeholarahip  woald  tiare  been  the  loandatioa-stona  of  sooh 
a  Clopia,  bat  it  seams  we  are  ahead  of  our  times.  No  one  aeema  equal  to 
tha  iMk  at  laarina  this  toondation-stooe  aright.  When  any  society  or 
eommittee  of  leading  man  aee  their  way  to  fitly  ose  tba  gift,  it  will  be 
Na47  for  them.— I  am.  yoori.  tc.,  Joh.s  Howso:;. 

"  PKotugrrifhie  Society  qf  Oreat  Britain. 

"  DtAB  Sib,— With  ratanes  to  your  letter  of  the  2»th  nit  I  am  directed  by 
the  Oooaell  of  the  Society  to  aaad  ^oo  a  oopr  of  the  following  reeoluUon,  wliich 
was  paoaed  rasterdaj  ma  lag :— 'That  the  Oaaacil  of  the  Photognphiv  Society 
ot  Qnat  Brttaia,  while  thaaklag  The  Britoania  Woriu  Oompaoy  lor  tlieir  ofTer, 
ngret  that  aflar  doe  oeaaldawtlen  they  an  unable  to  accept  iU'— Yoani 
tuthhOT,  "A.  M.  Maxtbll.  Seerttary. 

"To  J.  Howaoo,  b).,  Iliorl'' 

"  Briiannla  ITorkt,  [{fmd. 

"  Dkab  Sib,— I  thaak  yoa  far  you-  latter  of  yeatanlay,  and  than  the  regret 
of  the  Coounlttaa  at  tha  Boo-acoaptonoe  of  the  propoaed  •cholonhip.  If  I  may. 
be  penaitted  to  ex|ireaa  aa  opinion  oo  the  matter,  I  feel  that  there  i*  a  great 
waatof  dae  ngud  to  tha  iatarsaU  of  photogmphv  when  a  bae  and  absolutely 
■Bktt««l  gill  of  lOOC  par  •aaaas,  to  baaeflt  tlw  ort-edaaoe,  caanot  find  a 
mtoisBt.  "John  Howaos. 

■'Tb  ChptaU  A.  M.  Montall,  SecraUry  P.  KQ.K"^ 

OELATIXE  AKD  TBE  LATE.NT  PHOTOQRAPHIC  IHAOE. 
To  the  EurtoB. 

Bib,— In  yon  iaaaa  of  loat  week,  pp.  3iS  and  iU,  yon  make  some  rery 
rsaarmabh  aritWwna  oa  part  of  my  raoent  papar  at  the  Camera  Club 
CoBhrwai.  and  I  hsf*  ao  doabt  yoa  will  allow  ma  to  reply. 

It  k  aakad  wfaathw  it  ia  ^  aay  meana  prorad  that  when  dry  gelatino- 
btMiMB  plaloB  ■•  aipcaad  to  Ughl  there  is  any  eombination  between  th 
bnoiine  and  tha  galatiaa,  aad  it  i<  objeetod  that  it  is  "  one  thing  to  pio- 
daee  a  pradpitato  by  tha  direct  addition  of  one  of  the  halogens  to  geUtina 
in  tba  liqoid  atato,  but  fuite  another  to  seenre  eombination  between  in- 
flnJtaBJmal  portjaaa  ti  btOBiaa  vapoor  and  adlid  dry  gelatine."  It  is 
wrtalaly  diAwani,  JM  iktmitnl  amaloty  mmUt  Uad  lu  to  txpect  tlial 
tomktimHtm  wsaff  tak»  flmat  wture  readily  in  the  ttcond  eate,  beoause  the 
aQrer  hromid«  la  la  (ntimoto  oontaet  with  the  gelatine,  and  tlie  bromine 
eoooB  in  eootact  with  tha  galalina  at  tha  mMBont  of  its  liberation  from 
ita  eombination  with  tha  siltar — in  othar  words,  when  it  is  in  the  natcent 
ttatt.  In  all  probability  tha  bromine  is  never  in  the  tree  sUte,  Irat  its 
parting  bom  the  silrar  ia  abanltoneous  with  and  dependent  on  Its  intar- 
aWha  fltol  tha  talalina.  Tbia,  bowerer,  ia  a  rather  abstruse  point  of 
chemical  dyBBflsioa. 

It  ia  (nrthar  alatad  that  **  uombiaation  sboold  natarally  ensue  more 
raadUy  in  tha  preaanea  of  moiston."  Tiiia  is  by  no  means  generally 
traa ;  in  many  caaaa  wban  aatiag  oa  omanie  eompoonds  with  halogaaa 
it  is  of  great  importanoe  to  ansore  the  oompleto  abunee  of  moisture. 

O^iMtioB  ia  also  takoa  to  my  statement  tliat  we  bare  direct  eridenoe  of 
aoBBHaatioB  ia  the  taot  that  the  gelatine  beoomes  less  soluble  after 
aipoaara.  aad  it  ia  nrgsd  that  Wamerka's  obaerration  was  that  the 
gelatins  haeanis  iaaolahla  after  ezpoaon  and  devalopmeDt.  I  was  not 
rttefiag  spaoiaUy  to  Wamerka's  rasulta.  It  ia  also  urged  tliat  if  this 
wan  traa  it  aboold  be  poeaible  to  develop  an  image  on  a  gelatino-bromide 
plate  much  in  tha  same  manner  aa  in  the  carbon  process. 

The  poeaibUity  of  dereloping  an  image  in  this  way  depends  of  course 
on  the  dijftrtnee  ai  oolabili^  of  the  ezpoaod  and  uoezposad  portions. 
I  aaid  that  the  gelatiiM  beeaoM  let*  lolubU,  not  inioluUe.  The  difference, 
ia  iaot,  ia  not  nearly  ao  great  aa  with  bichromated  gelatine.  Then,  too, 
wban  a  plate  ia  ezpoaod  lor  a  length  of  time  aoOlcient  to  produce  an 
ordinary  latent  image,  tbo  amount  of  ohamioal  ohange  ia  infinitesimal, 
and  we  eertoioly  should  not  ezpect  to  be  able  to  raaognise  it  by  the  lome- 
what  lower  solobility  of  the  infiniteaimal  portion  of  gelatine  which  had 
been  altered. 

I  quite  agree,  bowerer,  that  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive,  but  the 
saperimente  which  I  will  now  deocribe  seem  to  me  to  leave  no  doubt 
aboat  tba  matter.  I  balieva  Ihooa  mlating  to  the  solubility  have  not  bean 
made  ia  anch  a  daflaito  manner  before  ;  at  aay  rote,  I  con  find  nortoard. 
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There  is  no  evidence  that  bromine  is  liberated  in  the  free  state  when  a 
gelatino-bromide  plate  is  exposed  to  light,  unless  the  exposure  is  made 
for  a  long  time  under  a  very  bright  light,  and  even  then  there  is  no  con- 
clusive proof.  I  have  this  afternoon  exposed  plates  for  a  long  time  to 
bright  direct  sunlight  without  obtaining  the  slightest  evidence  of  the 
liberation  of  free  bromine. 

Now,  as  to  solubility.  I  took  gelatino-bromide  plates  which  had  not 
been  treated  with  alum  at  any  stage  in  their  preparation,  cut  them  in 
two,  and  exposed  one  half  of  each  to  bright  light  for  some  time. 
Absence  of  alum  is  imperative,  because  the  gelatine  would  have  lost  its 
solubility ;  a  long  exposure  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  change  to  be  recognisable.  The  exposed  and  unexposed 
halves  were  then  placed  together  in  a  dish  and  treated  with  hot  water, 
care  being  taken  to  ensure  equal  action.  In  all  ca/es  the  exposed  films 
were  less  soluble  than  those  which  had  not  been  exposed;  and  after  all  the 
gelatine  had  been  dissolved  from  the  unexposed  plates  there  was  still  a 
considerable  quantity  left  on  those  which  had  been  acted  upon  by  light. 
The  gelatine  had  not  become  insoluble,  but  distinctly  less  soluble  ;  and 
taking  all  the  facts  together,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  when 
a  gelatino-bromide  plate  is  exposed  to  hght  the  bromine  which  the  silver 
bromide  loses  interacts  with  the  gelatine  and  forms  a  less  soluble  bromo- 
gelatine  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  compounds  described  by 
Knop.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  C.  H.  Bothamley. 

The  Yorkshire  College,  Leeds,  April  22,  1890. 


PETEOLEUM  ETHEB  VERSUS  GASOLINE. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sib, — The  relative  advantages  of  these  fluids  have  been  compared  by 
Mr.  Ives  in  a  recent  letter  to  this  Journal,  and  he  has  condemned 
gasoline  as  useless,  while  the  ether  is  what  he  recommends.  Petroleum 
ether  is  certainly  the  best  liquid  of  the  two  for  use  in  a  limelight 
gaturator ;  but  gasoline  has  its  good  points,  and  may  come  largely  into 
use  when  its  peculiar  qualities  are  understood. 

The  ether  is  sold  retail  by  Messrs.  Hopkin  &  Williams,  and  other 
London  chemists,  at  2s.  a  pound,  which  is  rather  more  than  a  pint.  It 
can  be  ordered  in  small  quantities  from  country  chemists  at  a  somewhat 
higher  price,  though  it  is  not  usually  kept  in  stock.  It  has  little  or  no 
odour,  is  very  volatile,  burns  with  a  smoky  flame  like  benzoline,  and  is 
colourless.  It  can  be  used  in  a  cold  saturator,  but  the  oxygen  which  has 
passed  through  the  vessel  leaves  it  in  an  explosive  condition,  and  hence 
there  is  constant  danger  of  a  harmless  but  startling  pop,  or  pistol  report, 
due  to  a  small  explosion  in  the  pipe  leading  from  the  saturator  to  the  jet- 
This  liability  to  have  pops  is  very  small  with  an  experienced  operator, 
who  knows  the  conditions  which  produce  them,  but  they  are  not  infrequent 
with  those  who  only  occasionally  use  the  lantern. 

Petroleum  ether  in  a  warm-air  saturator,  which  is  gently  heated  by  a 
nightlight,  saturates  the  oxygen  so  completely  that  it  is  rendered  non- 
explosive,  and  is  consequently  incapable  of  producing  pops ;  hence  the 
warm  saturator  is  safer  than  a  cold  one.  A  cylinder  of  oxygen  and  a 
warm  saturator  charged  with  ether  form  the  safest  apparatus  known  to 
me  for  producing  a  limelight.  So  long  as  the  nightlight  is  burning  in  its 
chamber,  and  there  is  fluid  in  the  vessel,  there  is  no  more  chance  of  explo- 
sion than  in  the  use  of  a  tallow  candle.  The  cost  of  ether  for  a  limelight 
exhibition  varies  from  fourpence  to  eightpence  per  hour,  and  is  much  less 
than  the  cost  of  an  equivalent  supply  of  compressed  coal  gas. 

Gasoline  is  a  fluid  very  similar  to  petroleum  ether  with  one  important 
exception — the  ether  is  odourless,  but  the  smeU  of  gasoline  is  hke  that  of 
a  gasworks.  This  is  its  greatest  fault,  the  others  are  trifling  in  com- 
parison. It  is  necessary  to  store  the  liquid  in  an  outhouse,  to  fill  vessels 
with  it  out  of  doors,  and  to  cork  them  up  carefully  to  prevent  escape  of 
vapour.  The  odour  is  destroyed  by  burning  the  fluid,  and  if  leakage  of 
vapour  is  arrested  there  is  no  smell  during  use.  The  vapour  leaks 
slightly  through  rubber  tubing,  and  there  is  always  a  slight  scent  when 
it  is  used  with  a  saturator,  and  unless  metal  pipes  are  substituted  for  the 
rubber,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  aroma.  Practically,  gasoline  answers 
very  well  out  of  doors,  and  in  large  halls  where  there  is  plenty  of  air ;  in 
small  rooms  it  is  undesirable. 

Gasoline,  as  Mr.  Ives  says,  deposits  a  gummy  matter  in  the  saturator, 
which  would  eventually  interfere  with  its  working  if  not  removed.  It  is 
therefore  desirable,  after  about  one  hundred  exhibitions,  to  have  the  satu- 
rator restuffed  at  a  cost  of  about  half-a-crown,  or  to  dissolve  and  wash  out 
the  gum  by  pouring  gasoline  into  the  npper  tubes  and  letting  it  drain  out 
of  the  filling  tube  at  bottom. 

Gasoline  is  not  procurable  in  small  quantities  anywhere,  except  by 
dealers  in  the  warm-air  saturators.  It  is  sold  in  eight-gallon  cases  by 
wholesale  oil  and  colourmen  ;  the  price  is  from  1«.  9d.  per  gallon,  and  the 
expense  of  using  it  with  a  saturator  is  less  than  twopence  per  hour,  if  one 
buys  it  wholesale.  Dissolving  can  be  accomplished  both  with  gasoline  and 
with  ether. 

Benzoline  is  still  cheaper  than  gasoline.  It  can  be  bought  at  2d. 
a  pint  at  most  oilshops.  It  is  practically  odourless ;  gives  the  best 
light ;  deposits  no  perceptible  gum ;  and  for  single  lanterns,  in  ex- 
perienced hands,  it  will  be  a  favourite,  as  it  costs  only  one  halfpenny  per 


hour  with  the  limelight.  It  requires  more  heat  than  ether  to  enable  it  to 
be  used  in  a  saturator. 

As  Mr.  Ives  could  not  use  a  coil  in  the  upper  surface  of  his  horizontal 
cotton  roll,  it  is  evidently  quite  different  from  his  zig-zag  airway,  which  I 
had  not  previously  heard  of. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,         Albert  W.  Scott. 

Aslicombe-road,  ]i' eston-super-Mare. 

THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  CHALLENGE  CUP  COMPETITION. 

To  the  Editor. 
SiBi—We  should  think  that  your  readers  will  be  with  us  in  feeling 
very  much  surprised  at  the  trifling  evasions  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Execu- 
tive. It  is  usually  considered  that  in  disputes  "there  are  two  sides  to  a 
question,"  but  here  we  have,  apparently,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Spite 
of  the  amount  of  reputation  which  the  management  must  know  they  have 
at  stake  in  this  matter,  they  have  never  from  the  beginning  of  the  cor- 
respondence replied  with  proof  to  any  one  of  our  charges. 

They  say  in  their  last  communication  that  they  "  deny  unequivocally 
the  allegations,"  and  "that  the  Company  is  in  a  position  to  prove  that 
such  allegations  have  absolutely  no  foundation  in  fact."  Then  their 
course  is  clear — let  them  brimj  forward  this  proof,  and  we  shall  feel  Siitis- 
fied.  This  is  what  we  have  all  along  fruitlessly  asked  for.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  anxious  to  know  what  they  will  prove.  Our  last  letter  is 
not  an  allegation,  but  a  string  of  plain  facts,  laid  before  your  readers  with 
no  unnecessary  comment. 

Perhaps  they  will  prove  that  we  sent  no  pictures  at  all !  Will  they 
deny  that  we  wrote  asking  them  to  lay  aside  the  four  pictures  which  they 
— but  not  their  rules— objected  to  ?  Will  they  deny  the  letter  from  one 
of  their  own  Judges,  stating  that  only  part  of  our  pictures  were  judged  ? 
Will  they  deny  their  own  letters  accepting  our  pictures  as  in  form? 
These  are  our  "  aUe<jation'<,"  and  unless  Messrs.  WoUaston  and  Peasgood 
are  prepared  to  bring  forward  some  of  this  proof  which  they  profess  to 
have,  it  is  useless  to  reply  further  to  their  present  valueless  statements. — 
We  are,  yours,  &c.,  Al-it  &  Euddock.  W.  Parry. 

T.  Galloway.  J.  Pike. 

J.  P.  Gibson.  H.  E.  Procter. 

J.  E.  GooLD.  H.  G.  Eidoway. 

Edgar  G.  Lee.  Lyd.  Sawyer. 

IMPROVED  BUENISHING  BOLLEE. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sib, — In  reply  to  Messrs.  Moss  &  Mitton's  letter  in  your  issue  of  the 
11th  inst.,   in  reference  to  our  improved  burnisher  "Fernande,"  we 
admit  the  hollow  roller  may  be  similar  to  theirs  and  many  others,  but 
the   several  improvements    in   ours    which  render  it  so  valuable  are 
entirely  dissimilar  to  any  other :  the  springs,  the  chain,  bearings,  funnel 
to  carry  off  moisture,  &c.,  which  keep  the  rollers  dry,  so  that  they  do 
not  require  cleaning,  are  all  new  in  principle.    Its  extensive  use  amongst 
our  best  firms  is  a  proof  of  its  novelty  and  value. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 
3,  Guildhall  Cliambers,  Basinqhall-street,  0.  A.  Eudowskt. 

London,  E.G.,  April  22,  1890. 


THE  NEWCASTLE  PHOTOGEAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  have  been  asked  by  several  of  the  principal  London  exhibitors 
to  express  my  views,  and  also  to  aid  in  forming  a  league  having  as  its 
object  the  estabUshing  of  greater  purity  in  the  regulations  of  photographic 
exhibitions,  and  the  greater  certainty  of  obtaining  fully  capable  Judges. 

These  invites  come  very  opportunely  with  my  experiences  and  observa- 
tions at  our  own  display  being  held  at  present  at  Newcastle.  Although 
while  these  supply  me  with  much  data  to  write  upon,  they  also  make  me 
feel  heartily  ashamed  to  see  so  many  of  the  awards  pitifully  misplaced. 
I  have  some  small  personal  consolation  in  the  knowledge  that  I  was  only 
asked  to  rejoin  the  Newcastle  Society  after  the  award  lists  were  printed 
and  the  Judges  selected.  I  do  not  wish  to  greatly  blame  the  Local  Com- 
mittee, who  have  only  adopted  the  same  old  lines  as  have  regulated  many 
other  exhibitions.  I  think  also  that  in  the  matter  of  honesty  the  Judges 
stand  unimpeachable ;  but  this  only  makes  it  the  more  regrettable  that 
their  artistic  judgment  and  care  have  been  so  inadequate  to  the  task 
accepted  by  them.  The  pictures  are  hanging  here  with  their  awards 
attached,  in  many  cases  as  monuments  of  satire  to  artist  eyes  that  photo- 
graphers, as  represented  by  these  Judges,  cannot  grasp  and  appreciate 
artistic  points  even  when  they  have  been  by  one  means  or  other  achieved. 

I  know  the  convenient  odium  which  can  be  attached  so  easily  to  an 
exhibitor  who  complains  about  an  exhibition  at  whicli  he  is  showing,  but 
in  this  case  I  have  been  myself  honoured  (?)  with  a  silver  medal  award ; 
60  from  this  personal  standpoint  I  could  perhaps  be  content  to  remain 
silent.  Besides,  I  should  say  not  less  than  twelve  of  the  pictures  which 
I  shpw  have  been  previously  awarded  medals  at  the  hands  of  mush 
higher  authorities  than  those  deciding  in  the  present  show,  so  that  it  is  a 
matter,  viewed  in  this  light,  affecting  me  but  little.  But  what  does  affect 
me  very  acutely  is  to  go  round  the  exhibition  with  various  artists  and 
critics,  as  it  has  been  my  duty  to  do,  and  note  the  excellent  productions 
of  H.  P.  Eobinson,  Crooke,  Sutcliffe,  Winter,  Ealph  Eobinson,  and  many 
others  confided  to  our  care,  hanging  reproachfully  unrecognised,  whilst 
others  with  astotmding  inartistic  shortcomings  have  received  first  honours. 


April  25, 1800] 
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It  u  •  wTCtcbcd  Uaiu)«r,  and  I  am  atiaid  will  bring  at  into  vety  bad 
npoto;  but  "out  ot  aril  ooomUi  good,"  and  I  teal  ioeliiMd  to  prophecy 
that  Oik  win  pcet*  tba  laat  oeeaaon  o(  adoutting  tbaaa  baaafal  mlea  and 
iniaiiidgiB«Blt,  attMhad  -mota  or  Um  to  many  exhibitiaaa,  and  which 
readica  a  dialiBet  eliiBax  in  our  own. 

I  have  ban  vaim  pratniia  tor  aoaa  tima  to  oootribala  a  aariaa  ot 
aitidea  to  Tr>  Bamni  JovaaAi.  or  PaotooaATBT.  I  hop*  aboctly  to  gat 
partially  oat  ol  daU  by  tbanin  aifiiaaiim  my  riaw*  on  tba  battar 
anangauiant  ot  aihibitioiia.  and  aaoMiaUy  on  tha  adviaability  of  aoma 
••aeart  of  appwl"  bafa«  raangniaM  lo  pmUet  txhiUtofa,  at  laart  in 
axtoama  eaaaa,  (ram  Iha  taeompataDM  or  eaprieaa  of  Jndcea—I  am, 
yoiin,  ic,  — I  Ltd.  Stwrnu 

WOOLWICH. 
To  tke  EbtTO*. 
8n.— For  aooM  moatha  part  I  hava  had  a  nnaU  elaaa  in  photography 
in  the  abora  town.  II  ia  now  thoo^  poaaibia  to  aalahliih  •  pbolo- 
gnfdue  loeiaty  lor  Woolwieh  and  dMiiet.  May  I  aak  yon.  with  yoor 
Hoal  UateaM,  to  inawt  thia  lattar?  that  thoae  willing  to  join  may  tend 
thair  naoMi  aod  iildiwH  to  700*.  Ac. 

Tn  EbrcaB  or  "  Oca  School  MManxm." 
«,  AJMUtpUct,  ZoMba  BrUf*.  Lmdm.  K.C. 


Isirtangc  Column. 


la        "     ■     fOT  (aU  watek.  MxU  ■■■fi  witk  doabi*  •IfctM.-Addmm 

A.  P.  »*n»t.«U.  Hlailua  tn*t,  fimltea. 
WMtiJ.  a  ^W >IKi  imM  rinmuM  Ini  ky  iwdaakwi  •MiMWi,awhal»«M* 

yartait  li,    Aiiii.  0<  101^  OafaatUt.  Tof^par- 
I  wB  «Btoa«a  Id*  a  nirtr  U«nl*  a  TMalaaaMn  w«k  fnr  hwn  aad  a  caMn 

wittalaalmii   .tl^mt,iLromam,n,mm/UUtnm,Wim*mtir. 
AltTkttmtim  0^n^V.hm,aaata»mfm,Mi^  \t  |i  iiaiilili.laMrtaaiaiarbatt. 

>lrt»  ■■jMin  hj  goat  ^km.-AMnm,  T.  J.  L. ».  >■!  ifcai*.  Oawlty. 

■aatiJ.  kalC-riala  naami  wllk  doahlt  i 


'■■lid.  rmtOm  or  olbar  iwA  narlw-iirt*  MmI 
fhN*  ■■■in  wtU  liiif  iiiilMi  aai  thna  tm 


Ma  tiMa 


M  wffl  aiahama  «bala. 
—AMnm.  IUt,  Phato- 


no  aAaaaa  wan  aad  lala  W  ••><*  Ikr  a 
ariiliitJ.  T—  haUi aaly MIMIilia. I 
lar  ilaaa  irininrtn.-Haraia.  Wiaaaa  < 


■  OaiBAaa.  Wd 


■n^la 


anstorrs  to  CorrrsponOmte. 


All 


n  wtmUan  Jtr  At  U*t  mmU»u  ^  Ikk  JaCMAl,  imtlaAimt  mmit  fm 
"Ammmn^  tmd  " Buimfm,"  wmtt  la  liirniiA  It  "Tn  EoROa.'' 
S,  ftrhttml,  (kaMi  Oarite,  LimAn,  W.C.  HttltmHtm  It  Ms  aumtt 
iMay.  ir»  mttitt  Imkmt  V  itmmwmiettltmt  mitm  aaaM  mrnA  tAArtm  qf 
wrUtr  mt  /(mm,  


lwy.--TW|tiilFlf  li  <f  IWary  jM>r(il<»a  fWltrflCtak 

Vioni  or  Dar  Piatl— 8m1 

I.  J.  BcaaKi — Bhon  waahl^  k  tba  aMrt  aSdaet 

Bnoccn*.— Mr.  tatrMt  addraaa  to  S«,  KtUatt-mad.  Brixtoa,  B.W. 

BoBK.— Wa  ka*a  aaaa  Tiawt  of  Ika  hlghart  daa  takaa  by  tba  Uiw  mcntioDad. 

A.  C.  (Manehalar.)— By  ili|bUj  hirnailM  tha  dlataaca  batwtaa  tba  lana  aad 

tba  itopk  tha  flan  ipotwlirUMppaBr. 
H.  BawuciiWML— TU  nilaU  ai«  Baaaflcfaatly  Sxad,  otbarwiaa  tbay  aatm  to 
Da  aa(  frtrt  ^atta  10  daapljr. 


Y»aaman.—\.  If  tha  balh  rtllt  loMi  an  right  tha  dUcvloaiation  to  of  bo 

■oaainaiaea.— 1  Tha  tiwlaaat  waaM  ba  ofao  adnntaga. 

|llTiiC«.— ir  yoa  (tata  tha  aataia  af  yow  aoaptoiat  aad  taad  to  ni  wa  wiU 

formrd  it  to  tlia  gwlliaa  aaiaiil,  who  wffl  doobllapa  trai  a  praaeription. 

C  (Boralay.)— Tba  rafaatitatieB  aad  th*  powder  procaama  of  cafamie  pholo- 

hy  ara  aot  proCaetad  by  pataat.    To«  ara  at  tibarty  to  work  dtbar  or 


& 


Lom«  K.W.  aaka  wbteh  wa  woaU 
dab 


M  baiag  tba  beat  for  ehaap 
or  btomlda  p^Mr.— Tha  ' 


ara  not  tram  coppar  plataa  (photoaaran), 
thay  am  Tbay  ara  lu  cbaapar  to  ptodaca  tbau 


B.  C  W.— Tha  priato  ia 

bat  eoUotypt^  aad 

photo  wgrafad  plataa 
Xom.— Glaa^  parralala,  aad  abonlt*  aia  th«  baat  and  moat  dnrabla  dtobe*. 

Tha  taaa  wa  asaariaad  had  a  ratio  of /-7.    Tba  atopa  ara  onmband  aooording 

tolhaSoatoly'aitaadard. 
H.  C— Tha  ahrooiotypa  I*  aa  ooUoaa  of  tha  earboa  pimiaa     It  waa  folly 

'liacitbad  by  aa  la  tba  Jm;a;iAL  tar  AagMt  16  laat  yaar.    Tha  print  aadoaed 

l«  a  fair  naaipla  of  that  proaai. 
WAaom,— Calaaa  tha  aagrarlaci  ara  yaOow  or  italnad  thara  wIU  ba  no  tdran- 

taaa  hi  aataa  arthaahwaaatlu  phrtaa.  OMata  alow  plata*  glriag  good  daimty, 
I  awplayad  ftr  atfttina  far  photo-aocbtaiaal  proaaaa. 


0.  W.  A.— We  raanot  in  thb  oolaniD  gire  daaigns  for  studios.  If  you  send  ns 
a  rongfa  sketch  of  what  yoa  propoaa  to  araet  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  our 
opinion  tbcRitpoa  Any  deaign  most  be  hugely  dependent  npon  the  poaition 
and  soiTOanUiiigiL 

P.  W.— Tba  iaataataaeoaa  atareoscopio  picttoaa  taken  by  Hr.  England  and  by 
Mr.  BUoebard  many  yaaia  ago  waa  dooe  with  lenaea  of  thePetzval  form, 
whieh  had  an  apaitan  batwean  /-3  and  /-*.  The  negativas  were,  of  coarse, 
by  tha  wat-coUodkM  proosaa. 

AHATaVB.— Meaan.  Mawaoa  k  Swan,  we  think,  supply  platee  prepared  no  that 
the  flln  can  ba  stripped  oil  If  thev  do  not  supply  them  we  do  not  know 
who  doea.  Tba  film  may  be  rciuove<l  from  any  plate  by  Plener's  method, 
namaly,  by  iaunaraing  tat  plata  in  very  dilate  hy<&oflaoi{c  add. 

Lam  (Corentry).— Tha  laaa  to  oae  ol  VoigtltDder's  Ortboacopica.  The  maker 
nUead  tha  atopa  behind  tha  bade  combination,  bat  they  may  be  pltcwl  either 
in  eoatacf  with  the  (k<oat  lans  or  immediately  before  the  back.  We  have 
aaan  tham  in  ail  tbaaa  poaltiona.  It  i*  not  rectOinear,  bnt  will  give  pin- 
eoahioo  dittortiaa. 

&  W.  J.— At  yon  porcbaaed  the  platea  for  almost  a  nomhial  sam  at  an  auction 
•lie,  and  tha  data  npoo  the  boica  abowa  that  they  hare  been  made  many 
years,  we  do  not  tta  that  yoa  can  expect  the  makers  to  entertain  any  coui- 
plaiDt  aa  to  their  qoality.  Morwrer,  the  boafaiasa  baa  changed  hands  since 
tha  pialaa  ware  iaraed. 

H»loaict:a  aaka:  "Whaa  did  Mr.  Henry  Fox  Talbot  Bnt  try  to  fix  the 
iWH—  —^  IB  f>*  etmtnt  obacnra  P— It  waa  on  his  return  to  England,  in 
Jaaaaiy,  1894,  frota  a  rliH  he  Bia<le  to  the  Lake  of  Como,  in  Italy,  in  tlie 
wialar  of  ISSt,  whara  ha  had  been  amusing  himself  taking  sketches  with  a 
eaaera  lodda  aad  a  camen  obacura. 

A.  Rooaaa.— 1.  Wa  hare  aot  yet  heard  fhnn  tha  writar  alluded  to.— 2.  Any 


tiale  opaqaa  nlgmaat  will  anawer  for  bae^ng  plataa  to  ptevent  hala- 
Wa  fraqoeatly  adz  Bpaniah  brown  with  water,  to  which  we  add  a 
little  gnm  water  to  Mad  it,  aad  eaoogb  gtywrine  to  pierent  it  from  becoming 
so  hard  aa  not  to  ba  eaaily  rtaorod  by  a  wat  tpoage. 

R  J.  8.  wtahea  to  know  how  ha  can  ramofa  tha  laoqnar  fh>m  an  old  lens  mount 
wtthoat  lojoring  the  poUah  of  the  biaaawork.  H^lias  appliol  metbyUted 
spirits  of  wins  to  It  without  effect— Let  him  moJce  a  strong  solution  of 
coouaoa  waahiag  soda  ia  boiling  water  and  immane  tha  braaswork  in  this, 
aad  the  laoqner  wiU  ba  tatkaiy  raoorad  ia  a  rery  brief  period. 

S.  WaLloa.— Bvidaatly  van  have  tent  two  printa  tnm  the  same  negative  in 
nrfataka.  It  to  lapaaidbla  to  monnt  them  so  that  they  ahow  stereoaoopically. 
Yoa  ara  eorract  ia  yoar  idea.  The  tabjact  to  an  excellent  one  for  a  iteivo- 
acopk  pietBft.  Wt  think,  now  tiiat  you  uoderatand  the  matter,  yoa  will  do 
haltar  to  asoont  tha  pietaiat  yourself  than  to  send  theui  to  a  profeaaional 
moantar. 

No.  2  wanta  to  kaow  whalhar  than  to  any  madiom  or  preparation  to  use  for 
pattiae  woshas  of  bladt  or  opaqoa  ooloon  on  ailvtr  prints  to  make  them  run 
aaaootluy.— A  dilate  aolation  of  prepared  oxgall,  as  sold  by  the  artists' 
eoioarman,  waabad  over  the  priut<  will  eaose  the  colour  to  "  take  "  evenly. 
Biaiply  licking  tha  tnrfaoa  of  tba  pictara  with  the  tongue  is  sometimea 


O.  Dacci.— If  tha  dbtrlet  larveyor  will  not  past  tha  plans  the  beat  way  will 
ba  to  modify  them  teooidhu  to  the  requirements  of  the  local  authoritiea. 
Yoa  may  be  comet  ia  yoor  Mea  as  to  the  Buihling  Act,  but  it  wilt  give  you 
an  inintenaa  amount  of  troable  and  cause  a  delay  in  time  to  contest  the 
matter.  Altar  all,  the  modlncattoB  raqoirtd  to  very  iligbt  and  will  not 
Intarfirn  with  tha  lighL 

A.  K  a— 1.  Thto  qoary  to  oae  that  haa  pnnlad  photographers  for  yean.— 
2.  Simply  by  laavtag  the  print  long  eaooah  in  the  fixing  bath  to  ensure  that 
^  ""^^  "*^  flxod.— IL  Oeat  tha  paper  with  a  solution  of  dextrine  and  allow 
^nofUlio  aoid  aad  atuphito  of  soda  ore  used  together.— 6.  At 
any  apaoialarwi'a  or  carpet  waiahooaa.— 4.  Do  not  know  the  addreases. — 
7.  Yea,  if  the  Jajwn  be  perfect 

O.  &  Baacronr.— 1.  Certainly  adiromottc  lenaea  can  be  mode  of  two  element* 
coopoead  of  oae  kfaHl  of  (ktt,  provided  their  dtopanive  ratios  are  different . 


Namtroaa  Itntat  an  aow  aooatmctad  of  flint  glaaa  alone.— Z  Cemented  back 
laaam  for  tha  pcrtiait  eembinatioo  wars  made  by  Voigtlkader  thirty  yean 
ago,  and  all  hto  extra  qniek  oombiuatiooa  of  that  period  were  thus  constructed. 
Both  backs  aad  ftonta  of  tone  of  theaa  were  cemented  triples. 

W.  (Ii-oHBa.— Do  far  aa  we  can  see  there  is  no  help  for  it  Aoy  one  has  the 
right  to  eract  anything  be  like*  00  his  own  prcmlie*,  even  if  it  does  stop  the 
light  fItMn  a  Mtghlioiu'a  ttndlo.  If,  however,  the  studio  has  enjoyed  an 
anintarmptad  lint  for  aot  laaa  than  twenty  years  the  case  to  dilferent,  aa 
"ancient  Ilghta'  caa  ha  daimad,  ami  anything  that  interferea  with  them  can 
ba  prevented.  In  thto  caaa  the  proceedings  are  by  a  suit  in  the  Chancery 
Court 

Ezmmmrr  writes :  "  I  have  aome  bromiile  of  silver  which  I  have  thrown 
down  fhxn  spoilt  and  fbggy  emolsion*.  Can  you  tell  me  of  a  simple  method 
whereby  1  can  rooovar  the  ailver,  so  tlist  I  may  make  it  into  a  slow  emulsion 
snltoMe  for  londtcapea.  1  have  been  aiming  at  great  rapidity,  which  hat 
ended  in  fog.  What  can  1  add  to  a  foqnr  amulaion  to  remove  the  fog,  and 
ao  caaae  the  cmnlaioa  to  work  slow  I  "—The  onlv  reliable  method  for  a  novice 
to  to  raeovCT  tha  aieial  flrom  the  siwilt  bromide  and  commence  again  with 
tnth  nitrate  of  silver. 

W.  BoBTMAX  eoDplains  of  tha  eoarsenasa  of  the  glaaa  now  used  for  focussing 
aoraana,  and  aaka  if  it  to  not  |KMslble  for  one  to  make  it  finer  by  rtgrinding 
it— Yea,  it  to  aaay  aooagh  to  regriml  the  glaw  by  using  the  finest  washed 
emery  and  employlnf  a  ratoll  piece  of  thick  jilste  gUos  aa  a  mailer.  If  the 
surtaca  U  very  coane  it  to  often  a  saving  of  time  to  commence  lis  novo  with  a 
piece  of  pUin  glaaa.  It  may  take  longer  to  make  a  coarse  surCsce  fine  thou 
to  grind  a  fine  surface  from  the  liegmninr.  In  starting  with  tVash  glsM  it 
will  save  time  if  patent  plate  be  employed,  at  with  that  the  surface  is  per- 
fectly even  and  only  raqairaa  "  greying. 
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'New  Zealand  says :  "  I  have  lieen  ailvised  to  go  out  to  New  Zealand,  and  it 
occurre*!  to  n-ic  that  you  would  be  able  to  give  me  some  relialile  information 
auent  photographei-s  in  that  country.  Can  you  give  me  an  idea  how  many 
there  are  in  business  altogether  in  both  islands  ?  Which  town  has  most ! 
Is  there  a  fair  demand  for  photographs,  and  are  good  prices  obtained? 
Would  it  be  difficult  for  an  assistant  to  obtain  a  situation,  and  are  they 
(assistants)  well  jMiid!  Any  information  will  be  tliankfully  received." — 
Perhaps  some  reader  who  is  familiar  with  tlie  couutrj-  will  kindly  give 
our  correspondent  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

E.  P.  says:  "Can  you  favour  me  with  any  information  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
enclosed  bromide  enlargement  (Eastman  pajier)  being  so  fiat  and  yellow  ?  I 
use  a  short  focus  carle-de-msite  lens  by  Dallmeyer,  and  after  development 
by  feiTous  o.\alate  immerse  in  two  baths  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (two  drachms 
to  two  ounces  water),  well  wa.sh  and  fix.  I  have  made  six  enlargements 
from  the  same  negative  (a  vigorous  one),  %-arying  from  two  to  ten  seconds, 
and  they  all  show  the  same  fault— flatness  and  yellomiess.  "—Diffused  light 
seems  to  have  had  access  to  the  pajier  while  the  enlargement  was  exirosing ; 
also  the  clearing  solutions  were  not  allowed  to  act  long  enough. 

Canadian  writes  as  follows  :  "  Will  you  kindly  let  me  know  what  you  consider 
the  best  method  of  sensitising  pajier  to  give  a  blue  tone.  I  sensitise  about 
twelve  sheets  a  day  on  a  sixty-grain  bath,  into  which  I  occasionally  put  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia.  I  find  this  gives  the  desired  tone,  but  it  takes  about  an 
hour  and  a  half  to  get  it.  I  use  the  acetate  bath  and  about  five  grains  of 
chloride  of  gold  to  twelve  sheets  of  pajier.  Should  the  precipitate  from 
toning  bath  be  brown  ?  If  you  will  kindly  help  me  I  shall  feel  greatly 
obliged." — The  bath  used  answers  well.  The  long  time'occupied  in  toning  is 
caused  by  the  dearth  of  gold.  We  are  surprised  that  a  "  blue  tone  "  can  be ' 
obtained  on  twelve  sheets  of  jiaper  with  five  grains  of  the  chloride.  With 
more  gold  the  end  will  be  obtained  more  rapidly.  Gold  precipitated  from  old 
baths  is  of  a  brown  colour. 


We  are  exceedingly  sorry  to  learn  that,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  platinum, 
the  price  of  the  salts  used  in  platinum  printing  has  been  raised  to  a  very 
serious  extent. 

A  KOLDrNG  card,  containing  the  names  of  the  officers,  rules,  and  outings  of 
the  Oldham  Photographic  Society  received  by  us  is  embellished  by  twelve  por- 
traits of  the  members  of  the  Council  for  1890,  and  forms  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen. 

The  Photographic  Clur— Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  April  30, 
The  Development  of  Cnknown  Expomres ;  May  7,  Lenses  for  Instnntaneous 
Work.  Monthly  Saturday  Outing,^  April  26,  Buckhurst  Hill.  Train  from 
Liverpool  at  eight  minutes  past  two. 

We  learn  that  Mr.  W.  I.  Cliadwick,  who  for  fifteen  years  has  been  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Photogi-aphic  Society,  resigns  that  position.  We 
hope  that  this  step  arises  from  such  an  increase  of  Mr.  Chadwick's  business  as 
a  manufacturer  of  stereoscopic  appliances  as  to  compel  him  to  take  it. 

Messes.  John  J.  Griffin  &  Son.s  (Limited),  Garrick-street,  have  sent  us  a 
small  and  cheap,  but  very  effective,  atmospheric  or  Bunsen  gas  burner,  which 
has  quite  a  number  of  simple  appliances  for  regulating  the  flame,  allowing  gas 
alone  to  any  extent,  or  gas  and  air,  to  be  consumed.    It  is  shown  iu  the  cut. 


The  turning  of  the  projecting  pieces  on  the  vertical  tube  forms  one  of  the 
means  by  which  the  flame  is  regulated.     We  are  much  pleased  to  fimi  that 
Mr.  Robert  Murray  (formerly  of  Murray  &  Heatli)  is  now  connected  with  t''- 
above  firm.     It  is  a  guarantee  that  pnotography  will  be  ensured  a  good  pli 
among  the  output  of  the  firm. 


the 
lace 


Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeykr  will  lecture  on  Plwtngraphic  Lenses  in  the  theatre  of 
the  Society  of  Arts  on  Wednesday  next,  the  30th  inst.,  at  eight  p.m. 

Photooraphic  SodCTY  OK  Great  Britain. — Technical  Meeting,  April  29, 
at  eight  p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  Ejist,  when  the  subject  of  Celluloid  Films  will 
be  brought  forward. 

Proposkd  Exhibition  in  EniNBrROH.  —It  is  proposed  to  hold  an  exhibition 
of  photographic  work  and  appliances  in  Edinburgh  under  the  ausjiices  of  the 
Photographic  Society  there.  The  exliibition  will  be  held  in  tlie  Galleries  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  November  of  the  present  year 
and  extending  over  a  period  of  about  two  months.  The  arrangements  for  the 
exhibition  have  not  yet  been  fully  completed,  but  will  be  duly  announced. 

ExETKR  Photographic  ?,ocikt\.— President ;  Dr.  Cheese. —  Vice-President  : 
Major  Dowdall. — Treasurer ;  Mr.  Lake,  High-street. — Hon.  Seerctanj  ;  Rev. 
•Tohn  Sparshatt,  Fairfield  College,  Alphington-road,  Exeter.  Headquarters, 
The  College  Hall,  South-street.  Meetings,  first  Tuesday  in  each  month.  Next 
excursion,  to  Silvertou,  May  10.  Notices  posted  at  Sir.  Lake's.  Visitors  to 
Exeter  requiring  use  of  dark  room  are  requested  to  apply  to  the  Secretary  or 
Treasurer. 

The  Instantolux. — Under  this  name  a  shutter  has  been  introduced  by 
Messrs.  E.  &  T.  Underwood,  of  Birmingham.  The  specimen  submitted  to  us 
is  well  devised  for  both  "instantaneous"  and  time  exposures,  the  former  of 
these  being  regidated  as  to  duration  by  an  adjusting  nut.  The  exposure  is 
made  by  means  of  an  opaque  screen  travelling  over  rollers  actuated  in  the 
usual  way  by  a  tension  spring.  For  time  exposures,  pressure  on  the  pneumatic 
ball  brings  the  aperture  in  the  screen  opposite  to  that  of  the  lens,  where  it 
stands  subject  to  a  second  pressure  on  the  ball,  by  wliich  the  exposure  ter- 
minates.    It  is  claimed  to  be,  and  we  believe  it  is,  quite  free  from  vil)r.ation. 


Mr.  a.  Pu.mphrey,  Birmingham,  has 
brought  out  a  portable  stereoscope  formed 
of  cardboard.  It  folds  up  in  small  space, 
and  is  sold  (with  sLx  pictures  printed  in 
collotype)  for  a  shilling. 


A  New  Limited  Company.—"  Photophane,"  Limited,  is  incorporated  under 
the  Companies  Acts,  1862-1886,  with  a  capital  of  20,000/.  iu  20,000  shares  of 
1/.  each.  From  the  prospectus  we  learn  that  there  is  to  be  an  issue  of  17,000 
shares  of  11.  each,  of  which  8500  are  now  offered  for  subscription,  the  remainder 
being  taken  by  the  vendors  as  part  consideration  for  their  business,  payable  5s. 
per  share  on  a])plication,  10s.  on  allotment,  and  the  balance  if  and  "when  re- 
<iuired  at  the  option  of  the  directors,  with  two  months  notice  to  the  holders  ; 
or  the  whole  may  be  paid  up  on  allotment,  entitling  the  holders  to  participate 
in  dividends  on  the  amount  so  paid  up  from  the  date  of  payment.  (The  shares 
taken  by  the  vendors  will  carry  a  liability  of  5.s.  per  share")  "Tliis  Company 
is  formed  to  take  over,  work,  and  further  develop  the  business  now  carried  on 
by  Mr.  Andrew  D.  Edward  and  others,  under  the  style  of  the  '  Photophane 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company,'  together  with  the  photographic  business 
and  plant  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards,  of  Belleuden-road,  Peckham-rye,  one  of  the 
first  art  photographers  of  tlie  day,  whose  enormous  stock  of  copyright  nega- 
tives-many being  23x18  inches,"  and  larger— the  collection  of  over  twenty- 
years,  will  become  the  property  of  the  Company.  Mr.  F,  W.  Eilwards  will 
join  the  new  Company  as  chief  photographer  and  manager  of  the  photographic 
department."  Photophane  is  a  process  for  mechanically  printing  photographic 
negatives.  Photophane  was  awarded  at  the  International  Photographic  Exhi- 
bition, 1889,  against  all  comers  the  only  medal  (ifl'ered  for  process  work,  while 
for  art  photograjjhy  Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards  has  taken  eleven  medals  and  several 
diplomas  during  the  last  two  years.  Over  two  acres  of  freehold  land  have  been 
ofl'ered  at  Croydon,  and  plans  prepared  of  the  proposed  new  works,  every 
possible  contingency  being  provided  for,  allowing  for  the  work  of  twelve 
machines,  with  room  for  extension.  A  powerful  electric  light  (by  which 
every  part  of  the  photophane  process  can  be  carried  out)  will  render  weeks 
in  winter  now  quite  wasted  as  profitable  as  the  brightest  summer  weather. 
The  present  proprietors  are  the  ju-omoters,  and  will  pay  all  expenses  relative 
to  the  formation  of  the  Company  up  to  allotment,  and  take  nearly  all  the 
purchase-price  in  shares;  this  has  been  fixed  at  11,000/.,  of  which  iiot  more 
than  2500/.  neeii  be  in  cash.  The  f.'ompany  will  not  take  over  the  book  debts, 
nor  will  it  assume  the  liabilities  of  the  vendors,  but  the  book  debts  will  be 
collected  by  the  Company,  and  repaid  to  the  vendors.  The  Company  takes 
over  the  business  as  from  the  1st  April,  1890.  The  following  contracts  have 
been  entered  into :— One  dated  18th  day  of  April,  1890,  and  made  between 
William  Wainwright,  William  Holtum  "Hills  and  Andrew  Duthrie  Edward 
of  the  one  part,  and  the  Company  of  the  other  jiart :  and  one  date<l  18th  day 
of  April,  1890,  and  made  between  the  Company  of  the  one  part,  and  the  said 
Andrew  Duthie  Eilwarcl  of  the  other  part  ;  and  one  dated  17th  April,  1890, 
between  Francis  William  Edwards  of  the  one  part,  and  Andrew  Duthie  Edward 
of  the  other  part. 
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ABSTRACTIXO  WATEK  FROM  ALCOHOL. 
"   .  >    't    I.  Bi'kton's  article  oii  Dtmetntiufi  AgmU  will  be 
.1    fill  Aiul  iiii?t;cHtivo  one  )>j  thaw  of  oar  readcn  who 
ui  '-ial   inc*u  of  drving  in  *  chemical 

8tMi       '    ,  Yi't  even  bearing  in  tniml  all  that 

Mr.  Burton  r  the  various  agenta  mentioned, 

•ome  of  those  *■■<>  •  \j>f  niw  ui  for  Ute  fint  time  will  be  liable 
to  diaappointmant  at  the  reaolta  obUfaiad. 

For  inatanoe^  in  dabjdrating  aloc>!  ana  of  potaaniini 

carboBat«  tha  operation  aa  deaoribe^i  timpleat     It  oon- 

■ists  in  throwing  into  the  alcohol,  eootained  rif  ronnw  io  a  well- 

■oorked  bi^ttlo,  a  quantity  of  reccotljr  dried  carbonate  of  potash. 

If  the  latter  lie  still  hot  from  the  drrinir,  so  much  tlic  iHrttcT, 

~  r  as  it  cools  it  absorbs  moiature  <•  ' '  - ,  oonse- 

entlj  when  used  hot  it  notoaly  im  >  are  into 

"  aloohol,  bnt  has  a  mora  powerful  attraction  for  that  already 

■re.     The  bottle  is  then  corked,  well  Mhaken,  and  left   to 

elf  for  a  dajr  or  two,  or  longer — the  Jooger  the  better— the 

i.oatenta  being  submitted  to  Tigorooa  agitation  at  oooaaioiial 

interrala  to  bring  the  carbonate  into  eootact  with  frash  portions 

the  spirit. 

.\*  time  proeeeds  it  will  be  noticed,  if  the  bottle  be  gently 
ckcd,  that  oTeriying  the  deposit  of  undissolved  carbonate  that 
»«ttlss  at  the  bottom  is  a  layar  of  oily  looking  liquid  separated 
from  the  sapematant  aloohoL  This  consists  of  aqneoua  solution 
■of  potsssium  carbonate  formed  by  the  water  at  first  contained 
in  the  spirit ;  the  denae  aaline  solution,  being  naturally  heavier 
than  the  alcohol,  deaceoda.  If  this  be  watched  it  will  be  found 
that  the  depth  of  this  oily  layer  gradually  increases  up  to  a 
certain  point,  when  it  beoames  stationeiy,  and  the  full  effect 
of  the  has  been  pnduoed. 

Ak  '  n  points  oat,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  in  this 

-manm  ic  of  alcohol  tlian  about  95  per  cent.,  that 

'■%  of  »"••<. L  '-■•*  njiccific  gravity.  Thia  is  fully  strong  enough 
r  all  but  the  most  particular  of  photographic  purposes,  and 
indeed  so  is  the  ordinary  methylated  spirit  of  i-omuierce,  which 
is  firaquently  met  with  varying  between  -S'.'u  ami  814  sp.  gr. — 
we  have  found  a  sample,  purchased  in  the  ordinary  way,  to  be 
as  hi^h  at  'Ml  2.  In  treating  such  a  comparatively  high  grade 
sample  of  spirit  with  carbooate  of  potaah,  as  much  time,  or 
nearly  so,  would  be  rcpiired  to  produce  the  full  effect  as  if  the 
spirit  were  first  largely  diluted  with  wat«r,  though  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  carbonate  would  be  require*!.  When  a  large 
proportion  of  water  is  present  it  attacks  the  carbonate  greedily 
at  first,  bnt  as  the  proportion  deersHds,  its  solvent  action 
becomes  less  snd  slower,  and  we  doabt  whether,  provided 
saflioieot  esrfaooate  is  used,  any  tins  would  lie  lost  by  laifcely 
■Anting  the  spirit  before  treatment 


It  is  well  to  remember  this,  since  it  recommends  this  method 
of  strengthening  in  all  cases  where  a  very  dilute  spirit  has  to  be 
treated,  as  for  instance  such  a«  has  been  long  employed  for 
drying  negatives,  or  has  been  iise<l  for  precipitiiting  gelatine. 
emulsions,  or  similar  purposes.  But  whcu  the  object  is  to  still 
further  "  rectify  "  an  alroadr  high  irrade  of  spirit,  the  game 
becomes  scarcely  worth  the  candle,  as  the  time  occupied  is  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  few  degrees  of  gravity  gained. 

Besides  this,  there  is  another  point  that  must  be  borne  in 
mtnti,  and  one  on  which  the  casiuvl  reader  of  Mr.  Burton's 
article  may  )«  misle<l.  It  may  l>e  assumed  fro^i  that  gentleman 
that  after  filtration  the  strengthened  spirit  is  ready  for  use, 
consisting  of  pure  alcohol — pure,  that  is,  so  far  as  froodom  from 
alkali  ia  coaoonied.  Such,  however,  is  &r  from  being  the  casa 
It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr.  Burton  sUtes,  that  the  carbonate  of 
(Kitash  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol — or  rather,  to  make  the 
statement  unite  true,  he  should  have  said  "  ahtolute  alcohol." 
.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  carbonate  does  not  dissolve  in  the 
dilute  aloohol  of  sp.  gr.  -810  the  same  result  is  arrived  at  by  the 
siwrferr  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  it 
with  the  alcohol ;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  if  the  alcohol  itself 
does  not  diH8<ilve  it,  the  water  the  alcohol  still  contains  does, 
and  the  final  result  is  that  spirit  so  strengthened  is  decidedly 
if  not  strongly  alkaline. 

Of  course,  for  all  purposes  of  collodion  making  in  the  old 
wet  plate  days,  such  aloohol,  <mleas  subsequently  further  puri- 
fied  by  jjUstillation,  was  utterly  useless.  But  oven  in  the  ab- 
senoiniSr  any  chance  of  contact  with  free  silver,  as  in  enamel 
collodion  making,  or  for  redissolving  washed  emulsion,  the  pro- 
duct so  obtained  is  still  useless,  for  the  jiroportion  of  alkali 
retained  is  sufficient  to  completely  decompose  the  pyroxyline 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  leave  Uie  liquid  in  a  condition  in 
which  it  is  incapable  of  forming  a  film  on  glasa  This  is  no 
theoretical  fancy,  but  a  hard  fact,  based  upon  actual  practical 
experience,  for  the  carbonate  of  potash  method  would  have  been 
of  inestimable  value  in  some  of  the  old  dry  collodion  processes 
•/  it  rouhl  liai'f  Ijfm  uted. 

Whether  for  such  purposes  as  drying  negatives  alcohol  so 
strengthened  would  be  pure  enough  to  be  utilisable  we  cannot 
say  from  practical  experience,  but  in  this  esse,  at  any  rate,  it 
would  lie  a  comparatirely  easy  matter  to  neutralise  the  alkali. 
The  minute  traces  of  ciystalline  matter  likely  to  be  left  in  a 
gelatine  film  desiccated  by  this  means,  whether  consisting  of 
the  carbonate  or  of  a  neutnd  salt  of  potash,  would  scarcely  pro- 
duce any  inconveniences  in  the  film  itself,  and  it  is  only  there- 
fore a  question  whether  the  alkali  as  such  would  operate  in- 
juriously ;  in  one  respect  it  is  possible  it  might,  for  if  the 
negatives  to  be  dried  had  been  finally  washed  in  water  con- 
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taining  soluble  lime,  barium,  or  maguesium  salts,  it  is  tolerably 
certain  that  an  opalescent  veil  would  appear  in  drj-ing. 

In  the  case,  too,  of  the  application  of  this  method  to  the 
recovery  of  the  alcohol  used  in  the  precipitation  of  gelatine 
emulsion,  it  might  or  might  not  be  needful  to  neutralise  the 
alkali  before  reusing  it.  If,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
enmlsion  itself  contain  free  acid,  the  neutralisation  would 
occur  naturally;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "ammonia  method" 
of  preparation  were  used,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  slight 
addition  of  alkali  from  the  alcohol  could  produce  an  appreciable 
effect,  nor  does  it  seem  probable  that  so  small  a  quantity  of 
alkali  acting  for  so  short  a  time  upon  a  perfectly  neutral  emul- 
sion could  do  the  faintest  injuiy. 

In  this  appplication  it  must  be  remembered  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  something  more  than  the  residual  alkali,  name)}',  tlie 
decomposition  salts  abstracted  from  the  emulsion  itself.  Natu- 
rally it  is  to  be  exjiected  that  some  portion  of  these  remain  in 
the  "strengthened"  spirit  in  the  same  manner  as  the  carbon- 
ate, but,  from  experience  extending  back  many  years,  we  are 
enabled  to  say  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in  re- 
utilising  for  its  special  purpose  spirit  that  has  been  treated  in 
this  manner  over  and  over  again.  It  may  at  first  sight  appear 
that  in  course  of  time  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  salts 
would  accumulate  from  repeated  operations,  but  so  far  as  prac- 
tice goes  we  have  never  noticed  any  difference  in  the  effect  on 
the  finished  emulsion  whether  the  alcohol  was  absolutely  fresh 
or  had  been  strengthened  half  a  dozen  times. 

It  appears  likely,  indeed,  thstt  after  the  first  treatment  the 
solid  contents  of  the  spirit  become  a  fixed  quantity,  that  the 
liquid  has,  in  fact,  a  saturation  point  beyond  which  it  cannot 
go ;  that  when  an  emulsion  is  precipitated  the  whole  of  the 
soluble  salts  go  into  solution  in  the  mixed  alcohol  and  water, 
and  that  when  the  latter  is  treated  with  carbonate  of  potash  it 
separates  into  two  layers — the  one  wholly  aqueous,  the  other 
mainly  spirituous  ;  and  that  the  salts,  from  their  vastly  greater 
solubility  in  that  menstruum,  go  chiefly  to  the  aqueous  j)ortion, 
■while  a  certain  fixed  small  portion  remains  in  the  alcoholic 
portion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  repeat  we  have  so  used 
alcohol  time  after  time  for  precipitation  purposes  without  ill 
effect. 

It  is  right  to  point  out  that  after  precipitating  an  emulsion 
containing  ammonia,  the  additional  necessity  arises  for  neutral- 
ising the  alkali  so  newly  introduced,  otherwise,  being  practically 
as  soluble  in  alcohol  as  in  water,  the  ammonia  would  be  equally 
diffused  throughout  the  bulk.  Clearly  the  neutralisation  should 
take  place  before  treatment  with  potassium  carbonate. 

Turning  from  potassium  carbonate  to  calcium  oxide,  precisely 
the  same  objections  can  be  raised  without  any  additional  recom- 
mendation. It  might  be  supposed  that  there  was  less  likelihood 
of  traces  of  the  alkali  getting  into  and  remaining  in  solution 
than  m  the  case  of  tlic  potash  salt,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
Treated  with  pure  calcium  oxide  freshly  prepared  from  white 
marble,  after  several  weeks'  contact  the  spirit  was  found  to  have 
reached  a  specific  gravity  of  'SIG  (from  -828),  to  be  tinged 
slightly  yellow,  and  to  be  even  more  strongly  alkaline  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  carbonate  of  potash  had  been  used. 
Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  lime  became  so  finely  diffused 
throughout  the  liquid  that  it  was  impossible  to  filter  it  out, 
and  the  only  chance  of  clearing  it  was  to  let  it  settle  during 
several  weeks.  This,  of  course,  prevented  free  contact  between 
the  lime  and  the  alcohol,  and  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  high 
specific  gravity  of  the  product. 

We  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  pen  these  remarks  in  order 


to  prevent  disappointment  on  the  part  of  any  of  our  readei-s 
who  may  expect,  after  a  day  or  two's  treatment  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  to  obtain  pure  95  per  cent,  alcohol. 


SOME  POINTS  OF  DARK-ROOM  PRACTICE. 
For  the  purpose  of  our  observations  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  "laboratory  practice,"  but,  as  among  the  majority  of 
the  whole  body  photographic  the  dark  room  i.s  the  place  where 
all  chemical  manipulations  are  carried  on,  we  have  thought  the 
present  title  most  suited  to  the  circumstances,  our  purpose  being 
to  describe  for  those  of  our  readers  little  versed  in  laboratory 
work  the  best  method  of  carrj-ing  out  such  simijle  matters  as 
the  preparing  of  solutions  and  other  similarly  simple  operations. 

One  of  the  commonest  forms  of  expression  in  dark-room 
work  has  to  do  with  the  use  of  saturated  solutions,  than 
which  nothing  more  troublesome  to  prepare  or  more  uncer- 
tain in  use  occurs  in  the  usual  routine  of  photography.  In 
the  first  place,  a  "saturated  solution"  is  usuallj-  recommended 
to  be  made  by  placing  an  excess  of  crystals  in  a  (juantity  of 
water,  stirring  the  whole  occasionally.  Such  a  method  will  by 
no  means  prepare  a  saturated  solution.  A  method  by  shaking, 
even  at  a  given  temperature,  will  produce  a  solution  which  may 
vary  in  strength  from  five  to  twenty  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  frequency  of  the  stirring  and  the  length  of  time  elapsing 
between  the  shakings. 

Granted  a  really  satiu-ated  solution  so  made,  it  will  vary 
according  to  the  temperature,  being  weaker  by  precipitation 
or  recrystallisation  upon  the  imdissolvod  crystals  in  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  during  colder  weather,  and  very  little  stronger  in 
the  hot  weather,  for  the  spreading  upwards  of  the  stronger 
solution  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  is  at  best  an  excessively 
slow  operation,  and,  under  some  conditions,  outside  the  bounds 
of  practice,  as  will  be  seen  later  on  in  our  remai-ks  upon  nitrate 
of  silver.  The  presence  of  crystals  at  the  bottom  of  a  saturated 
solution  usually  results  in  these  crystals  growing  larger  at  the 
expense  of  the  dissolved  portion,  and  so  again  irregularity  is 
introduced. 

If,  however,  a  saturated  solution  for  some  purpose  or  other 
is  looked  upon  as  needful,  and  the  exact  proportion  of  solubility 
is  unknown,  a  sufficient  approximation  may  be  obtained  by  the 
method  of  suspending  the  crystals  on  a  tray,  or  in  a  bag  of 
flannel,  or  other  woven  fabric  of  open  texture,  just  at  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Here  quick  circulation  does  take  place 
by  the  action  of  gravity ;  no  sooner  is  a  little  of  the  salt  dis- 
solved than  it  sinks  by  its  superior  gravity,  making  way  by  so 
doing  for  fresh  liquid  not  so  strongly  saturated.  When  left 
undisturbed  for  a  few  days,  a  solution  almost  incapable  of 
being  strengthened  is  the  result ;  where  solutions  are  kept 
usually  stocked  this  is  the  easiest  method,  whatever  the  re- 
quired strength,  as  no  attention  is  required.  The  crystals 
are  put  on  the  top  of  the  liquid  and  left  there.  When  the 
solution  is  required  for  use,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  stir  the 
whole  well  to  mix  the  laj'ers  of  liquid  at  the  bottom  with  the 
supernatant  fluid,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  the  solu- 
tion forms  it  falls  to  tlie  bottom,  and  does  not,  as  we  have 
said,  diffuse  itself  upwards.  This  point  in  making  solutions 
by  the  gravity  method  is  often  lost  sight  of,  and  many  in- 
stances of  irregular  behaviour  of  chemicals  may  bo  traced  to 
this  cause.  Many  instances  have  occurred  within  our  own 
knowledge. 

But  our  readers  will  say  such  a  method  is  only  applicable 
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to  stock  solationa,  or  the  nuwt  frequent  occasiooa,  for  the  dis- 

•olrioK  of  salta  nceda  a  quick  and  ready  method,  and  this 

uld  be  true.     Here  at  once  we  may  say  the  majority  of 

>tographen  do  not  purchase  their  chemicals  in  the  way 

t   ado^jited  for  ready  solubility.     We  think  that  in  nien- 

...'uinf7  oommoa  alnm,  chrome  alum,  citric  acid,  bichromate 

ot  [Mtash,   bromide  of  potassium,  acetate  of  soda,  together 

with  "hyjK)"  and  nitrate  of  siWer  and  chloride  of  gold,  we 

exhaust  the  list  of  the  salts  of  oommon  employment  in  photo- 

gruphr.     Let  us  divide  them  into  clasMs.     Nitrate  of  uWer 

might  be  pot  apart  because  of  it«  oostlinem,  althou{;h  it  an<l 

bromide  of  potaasiom  are  very  soluble,  as  Ukewiae  is  acetate 

of  soda  from  the  smallneas  of  the  crystals.     These  may  he 

classed  together  as  nibstances  which  readily  dissoWe  without 

undue  loss  of  time.     Then  we  have  tha  alums,  bichromate  of 

potash,  citric  acid,  and  "  hypo,"  usually  purchased  in  crystals, 

which  are  large,  solid,  and  require  ooosidcrable  time  for  their 

dissolution,   eren    thoogh    they   be   shaken   and   stirred   the 

whole  of  the  time  ;  there  is,  howerer,  a  readier  mode  of  treat- 

aaother  article  we  wiD  return  to  this  subject 

how  a  much  quicker  meana  may  be  a<lo]ite(l. 


Wk  most  rongrstnlste  the  Pbntoirraphie  ConTantion  of  the  I'Oited 
Kingdom  npon  hsvioz  ss  its  Chairman  of  the  Lens  Standard  Com- 
mirt^  Mr.  K.  Hsidoo,  a  fremlemaa  who  is  certainly  adopting 
ewiV'tic  means  to  have  the  long-vessd  qassriun  of  standard  Mies 
s'l;*'  I  for  |pn>  fittings  bnoght  to  a  spssiy  termiaatinn.  One 
m<ti :.'.  St  which  alasosl  every  SMker  d  aaiaeaes  was  pseseat,  bss 
1  ly  been  hrld  ;  snd  soother,  which  is  to  consist  of  auumfaetariag 
v;i>.  is  csIM  for  the  9th  in«t.  It  will  be  a  feather  in  tlie  cap  of 
th.  I  riir>>ntion  if  it  effects  a  settlemsnt  o(  tiM  terribly  vexed  qaestion 
of  iliv'  --iti'-*  in  the  flanges  snd  flttingsof  leas  moonts.  Once  this  is 
Kttl-1  >iy  the  msjority  of  msnafsctarers,  it  win  not  be  long  ere  pablie 
drn.-i-  !  ^:!l  (-an<p  soy  who  may  lemsia  ontstanding  to  sse  it  to  be 
th  r^it  to  quickly  enter  the  fold  of  unanii^ty ;  and 

th  :-  t  swsy  s  Innir-stsndinfr  reproscb. 


8o  nTcat  is  theinlenat  the  Emperor  and  Emprsas  of  Oemsay  take  m 
prartirsl  pbotogrsphy,  thst  on  Thvraday  hat  wedi,  hsadss  Mr.  O.  A  n- 
■ch'itt.tbephologrsphic  chemist,  I>r.  Adolf  Jlewkiel  wst  invited  to  show 
hi«  pUtina  paper  and  flash  lamp,  snd  explain  to  the  assembled  eom- 
pany  how  photographs  can  bs  taken  witboot  daylight.  Dr.  Heselii<>l 
tir^t  exhibited  several  plstina  prints  m  diflbfent  stages  of  printiog, 
whirh  were  greatly  sdraired  fas  their  Softnssa,  then,  by  invitation  of 
the  Emperor,  Count  I'iicklsrwss  first  photogrsphed  by  the  flash  light, 
the  fls*b  startling  the  ooopany.  The  Emperor  then  asked  Us  consort 
to  give  s  ntting,  bnt  as  the  Empress  declined,  the  Emperor  himself 
poaed.  Their  Msjesties  were  highly  pleased  with  the  results,  snd 
exprvvwHl  to  Dr.  HeMkiel  the  pbasore  the  demonstration  bad  given 
to  th'-m. 

Evaav  one  win  regret  with  u»  thst  the  rspid  spresd  of  the  beautifnl 
proesss  of  plstinom  printing  most  be,  even  slightly,  impeded  owing  to 
the  aobanced  snd  enhancing  price  of  metallic  plsiinum.  However, 
for  the  better  dass  of  work  this  ought  not  to  be  the  esse.  Where  s 
pocd  pries  is  ehsnred  for  the  picture*,  ss  is  done  by  meet  artists  who 
■ske  s  irpedslity  I'f  pUtinotypcf,  s  considersblo  riw  in  the  price  of 
the  Bsterinl  itaelf  will  not,  sfter  all,  amount  to  mucli  on  the  cost 
ef  each  indindoal  print.  If,  say,  s  guinea  or  more  be  chsrpfed  for  s 
dossn  cabinet  pictorss,  s  few  pence  sdded  to  the  coat  of  the  paper 
esa  well  be  afforded. 


it  is  now  being  applied  to  many  new  porpoaea,  one  of  which,  smonf^t 
others,  is  the  coating  of  the  inaidee  <d  steam  boilers;  hence  the 
existing  supply  of  the  metal  is  not  proving  equal  to  the  demsnd . 
Added  to  this,  the  whole  of  the  platinum  business  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  individuali;  therefore,  the  trade  may  become,  if  it  has  not  already 
done  so,  mors  or  less  s  monopoly. 


A  SHoar  time  back  we  alluded  to  the  iucressed  cost  of  msterial  in 
the  manufacture  of  dry  plates,  diver  paper,  &c.  Since  then  there 
has  been  a  still  greater  rise  in  the  price  of  silver,  and  one  which,  with 
a  oorrespowfing  increase  in  the  price  of  the  nitrate,  will  mske  an  im- 
portant difference  in  the  profits  of  the  consumer.  Durin)^  three  days 
last  week  the  price  of  stsndard  silver  rose  within  a  fraction  of  three- 
pence per  ounce. 

.\x  important  point  in  connexion  with  proof  engravings  wss  decided 
in  s  Court  of  Law  last  week.  Biiefly ,  the  case  is  this :  Messrs.  Tooth, 
the  plaintiffs,  sned  the  deCeadant,  who  had,  ss  a  subscriber,  ordered 
sn  srtist's  proof  of  the  eogiaviag  of  Sir  John  Millsis's  picture,  Bubble*- 
The  defendant  refosed  the  picture  on  the  ground  Uist  it  was  not  an 
"  artist's  froot'  inasmuch  ss  •'iOO  of  these  impressions  were  taken,  also 
that  600  mors  were  printed  to  be  issued  ss  "  lettered  proofs."  The 
contention  was  that  the  print  had  no  right  to  the  title  of  artist's  proof 
when  10  many  were  mads.  One  expert,  from  the  print  department  of 
the  British  Museimi,  stated  thst  sfter  eight  or  nine  artist's  proofs  bad 
been  taken  sn  impmnion  would  hardly  be  called  a  very  fine  proof. 
Another  expert  Mud  that  after  a  plate  had  been  ste^,  no  copy  taken 
from  it  ehoald  be  eaOsd  a  proof.  In  the  end,  the  Coifft  gave  judgment 
for  the  defendant  with  costs. 


Taa  nafaitvaate  part  in  the  rise  in  the  price  of  platinotype  msterial  is 
Aal  thers  is  no  i»sisdiats  prospect  of  its  being  sgain  rcdaoed.  The 
Mpply  of  pkrtiam  is  aitiemely  limited,  and  owing  to  its  inoxidisability 


TBmnic  is  no  qaestion  thst  of  hUe  yesre  there  bss  been  a  continuslly 
inersasing  tendency  on  the  pert  of  print  publishers  to  issue  larger  and 
larger  numbeis  of  sixalled  "  proofx."  This  fsct  should  be  home  in 
mind  by  sabseiibers  for  proof  impreaeions  of  engravings,  photogrsphic 
or  oth«rwiss.  Some  years  sgi>  the  number  of  srtist's  proofs  tsken 
fmrn  s  plate  wss  limited  to  eight,  nr  a  dosen  or  so,  and  the  number 
was  suted.  Then,  of  course, "  prciofa  "  were  of  value  by  reason  of  the 
few  issued. 

A  coprau'LATK  quickly  delerioral<«  by  printing,  snd  an  expert  in 
engravings  wouU  be  able  to  detect  n  marked  difference  in  quality 
between  the  first  and,  ssy,  the  twentieth  impression.  Since,  however, 
steel  facing — that  is,  coating  the  copper  with  a  thin  layer  of  iron  by  the 
eketrotype  process  -has  been  introduced,  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
bslaiaillliajiist  and  the  hiudredth  impression,  but  then  even  the  first 
one  ts'not  nearly  so  fine  ss  it  would  hsve  been  if  taken  from  the 
copper  before  it  was  steeled.  By  the  steeVng  method  a  copperpUte 
becomes  almost  everlasting,  becsuse  when  the  iron  fsdng  begins  to 
wear  thraogb,  it  is  eaaly  removed  snd  a  fiesb  htyer  deposited.  Bnt 
for  the  ste«£ag  psocsss  most  photo-engraved  plates  would  yield  only 
a  small  number  of  passable  impremions,  very  far  less  than  would  a 
hand-engraved  plate.     __^^^^_^^^_^_ 

Spbixo  is  with  as  now  in  all  iu  beauty.  It  may  be  well  to  remind 
inexperienced  amateurs  thst  many  subjecU  may  be  successfully  photo- 
graphed now  which  would  be  impossible  later  on  when  the  trees  are 
in  full  lesf.  A1s<j,  thst  the  Ught  is  siroost  in  the  zenith  of  its  actinic 
quslity:  therefore,  over-exposure  should  be  gusrded  against.  Not 
only  is  the  light  extremely  active,  even  when  it  appears  dull,  but  the 
young  foliage  is  of  a  particularly  fsvoursblo  lint  for  photogrsphiog 
jast  now. 

It  has  frequently  been  stated  that  photogrsphic  portraits  are  not 
received  as  evidence  of  identity  in  some  of  the  Lsw  Courts,  the 
Divorce  Court  m  particular.  In  this  Court  one  day  last  week,  ac- 
cording to  a  daily  contemporary,  sn  oil  painting  of  the  respondent  was 
admitted  as  evidence,  although  the  learned  judge  remarked  that  "he 
did  not  think  much  of  the  picture."  It  wiU  no  doubt  be  sarprising 
to  msny  that  a  paintii^  should  be  looked  upon  s«  reliable  while  a 
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photograph  is  discredited.  Most  people,  we  imagine,  would  place 
more  reliance  upon  the  truthfulness  of  photography  than  painting, 
though  both  may  "lie  frightfully." 


Since  the  question  of  fading  has  again  been  revived,  our  attention  has 
several  times  been  called  to  the  fact  that  numbers  of  prints  that  are 
enamelled,  or  are  cemented  in  optical  contact  with  glass  plates,  not- 
withstanding the  protection  from  atmospheric  influences  afforded, 
show  signs  of  fadmg  sooner  than  those  mowited  on  cards  or  kept 
unmounted.  The  cause  for  this,  in  most  instances,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  is  very  customary,  in  enamelling  prints  with  gelatine,  to  use  the 
most  transparent  and  colourless  samples  procurable.  These  finer 
kinds  are  almost  invariably  stlongly  acid ;  this  can  be  readily  proved 
by  litmus  paper.  Often  when  a  packet  of  foreign  white  gelatine — 
particularly  if  it  is  new — is  first  opened,  a  distinct  odour  of  burning 
sulphur  is  manifest,  from  the  sulphurous  acid  used  in  the  bleaching. 
If  a  gelatine  of  this  character  be  employed  for  enamelling  silver  prints, 
or  as  a  mountant  for  them  in  optical  contact  with  glass,  there  need  be 
little  cause  for  surprise  if  they  rapidly  succumb,  particularly  in  the 
presence  of  moisture. 

Good  bromide  paper  prints  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  appear- 
anpe,  even  by  experts,  from  platiuotypes.  Although  they  may  be 
quite  as  good  in  every  way,  they  should  not  be  passed  off  on  the 
public  as  platinum  pictures.  AVe  are  informed  that  some  photo- 
graphers with  an  elastic  conscience  are  actually  issuing  the  former 
for  the  latter.  This  is  very  reprehensible,  if  correct.  If  the  practice 
prevails  now,  we  may  well  expect  an  e.\tension  of  it,  seeing  that  the 
price  of  platlnotype  material  is  increasing.  With  regard  to  the 
morality  of  the  proceeding  nothing  need  be  said.  It  is,  liowever, 
certainly  illegal  to  sell  silver  prints  as  platinum,  even  if  they  are  equal 
to  them,  or  cost  as  much  to  produce.  Clearly,  any  one  doing  so  would 
render  himself  hable  to  a  prosecution,  under  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act,  for  a  false  trade  description. 


SILVER  PRINTING  BY  SUBSTITUTION. 
II. 

In  resuming  the  subject  covered  by  the  above  title  I  will  first  of  all 
place  an  observation  anent  the  form  of  nomenclature  adopted. 

The  terms  "  development "  and  "  substitution,"  as  applied  to  printing 
methods,  are  sometimes  taken  as  if  tliey  were  interchangeable,  but  this, 
I  beg  to  leave  to  hold,  is  a  mistalien  use  of  them.  The  definition  of 
"  development "  as  a  chemical  operation  which  brings  an  invisible 
change  to  sight  is  universally  accepted,  and  it  is  rightly  employed  in 
connexion  OTth  printing  processes  which  require  the  partly  reduced 
surface  to  undergo  similar  treatment  to  gelatine  plates  that  have  been 
exposed  in  the  camera.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  consider  any 
printing  method,  in  which  a  temporary  visible  impression  is  formed  to 
be  replaced  by  a  substance  that  is  to  constitute  the  final  image,  as 
purely  a  "  substitution  "  process.  Passing  over  the  chemical  aspects  of 
the  various  reactions  that  take  place,  the  physical  change  produced  is 
a  simple  displacement  of  one  body  for  another;  thus  in  the  cold  bath 
platinum  process,  for  the  blue-brown  ferrous  image  first  formed  we 
substitute  metallic  platinum.  Many  persons  call  this  a  "  development" 
of  the  picture,  and  althougli  in  a  particular  instance  the  term  is  con- 
venient and  even  intelligible  enough,  yet,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
iron  image  is  fully  visible  and  by  no  means  lacking  in  detail  and  vigour, 
I  submit  that  the  word  is  practically  a  misnomer,  for,  in  point  of  strict 
accuracy,  "  development " — i.e.,  the  rendering  of  the  invisible  visible 
by  chemical  agency — does  not  take  place.  If  the  reduction  of  the 
ferric  oxalate  proceeded  without  exhibiting  any  physical  indications 
of  the  change,  and  the  invisible  (latent)  image  formed  retained  the 
characteristic  properties  of  tlie  present  visible  image,  we  might  have 
some  reason  for  employing  the  term  "development"  in  accordance 
with  the  definition  above  quoted,  but  even  then  I  am  afraid  it  would 
not  be  free  of  objection.  I  believe  it  has  been  habitual  for  many  years 
to  say  that  such  and  such  a  description  of  image  may  be  "developed" 
with  solutions  of  this,  that,  or  the  otlier  salt ;  but  if  this  is  an  abuse 
of  terms,  as  I  humbly  argue  that  it  is,  it  simply  refers  the  responsibility 


for  the  error  to  other  times  and  persons,  and  does  not  justify  it.   Photo- 
graphy, however,  is  fertile  in  loose  terminology. 

The  phrase,  silver  printing  by  substitution,  then,  comprehends  a  pro- 
cess in  which  a  sensitive,  soluble  compound  spread  upon  paper  suffers 
deoxidation  or  reduction  wherever  light  acts  upon  it,  and  is  so  con- 
verted to  a  substance  which  deposits  silver  from  its  solution,  while  the 
unchanged  body  preserves  a  neutral  behaviour,  so  far  as  the  formation, 
of  the  silver  image  is  concerned,  being,  with  the  reducing  substance,, 
simply  dissolved  away  from  the  support.  This  exposition  will,  I  think,.  , 
convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  subject  under  discussion,  irrespective  of  j 
certain  minor  considerations  associated  with  it,  which  may  for  the 
present  be  reserved. 

Entirely  outside  the  direct  theoretical  and  practical  principles  of  the- 
question  are  several  heads  of  an  economical  description,  in  reference  to 
which  a  few  sentences  may  with  advantage  first  be  written.  A  per- 
fected substitution  process,  having  the  qualities  laid  down  in  the  pre- 
vious article,  would,  I  conjecture,  offer  many  attractions  to  the- 
professional  photographer.  As  an  example,  the  absence  of  the  costly 
silver  salt  from  the  prepared  surface  would  tend  to  allay  a  deal  of 
alarm  as  to  the  probable  deterioration  of  the  paper.  For  identical  : 
reasons  the  extent  of  the  "  waste  "  of  silver  that  usually  occurs  would  ' 
very  likely  be  narrowed  down,  while  several  difficulties  that  attend  the-  I 
transmission  of  sensitive  paper  to  distant  countries,  its  storage,  its  re- 
tention for  comparatively  protracted  periods,  would,  if  not  wholly 
obviated,  at  least  in  all  probabOity  be  largely  diminished.  Of  course,, 
the  precise  nature  and  properties  of  the  image-forming  salt  employed 
would  have  to  be  taken  into  close  account  in  estimating  the  keepiiiif 
qualities  of  the  paper.  It  is,  as  we  know,  the  presence  of  the  sensitive 
silver  salt  in  albumenised  paper  which  is  responsible  for  the  loss  and 
trouble  so  often  entailed  with  that  process.  I  do  not  pretend  to  urge 
that  in  a  substitution  process  the  paper  coated  with  one  of  the  many 
salts  that  are  primarily  suitable  to  form  the  temporary  image  would 
not  be  liable  to  the  drawbaclvs  of  premature  decomposition,  and  so 
forth ;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  various  risks  to  1> 
run.  The  list  of  possible  substances  is  large  enough,  however,  t 
permit  the  inference  that  among  them  there  are  probably  some  bodies 
capable  of  being  used  which  are  not  so  readily  liable  to  spontaneous 
reduction  as  others  under  normal  or  abnormal  atmospheric  or  climatic 
influences.  With  one  or  two  of  these  I  trust  to  be  able  shortly  to 
deal. 

The  practical  working  detaUs  of  substitution  printing  can  be  imagined 
with  facility.  First,  would  come  e.xposure  in  the  frame ;  next,  flotation 
of  the  picture  upon  a  silver  bath,  in  which,  presumably,  there  would 
be  another  body  influencing  the  quantitative  or  qualitative  character 
of  the  image ;  finally,  immersion  of  the  finished  picture  in  a  clearing 
solution.  Anybody  can  see  that  for  simplicity  and  rapidity  a  substi- 
tution process  would  compare  with  any  other  process  extant. 

A  commercial  point  invites  momentary  notice.  There  is  surely  no 
reason  why  photographers,  in  a  new  departure,  should  always  wait 
for  the  manufacturers  to  show  a  lead.  In  several  establishments  it  is 
still  the  custom  to  use  home-sensitised  paper,  the  floating  and  drying 
of  which  requires  no  e.xtraordinary  skill  on  the  part  of  those  used  to 
the  operations.  An  equal  amount  of  time,  labour,  and  ability  would 
be  about  all  that  would  be  required  for  the  photographer  to  prepare 
his  substitution  paper — using,  of  course,  a  suitable  surface,  in  relation 
to  which  the  only  difficulty  would  be  found.  The  preparation  of  the 
sensitising  bath,  the  floating,  the  drying,  would  cover  all  that  was 
new.  After  printing,  the  probable  number  of  reagents  required  would 
be  three — all  doubtless  to  be  found  in  every  well-appointed  photo- 
graphic laboratory,  or  within  reach  of  it.  I  suppose  no  professional  "f 
photographer  buys  ready-made  developing  solutions  for  negative  work, 
and  would  not  purchase  (say)  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate,  however  mis- 
called, for  substitution  printing,  and  pay  two  or  three  intermediate 
profits  upon  it,  when  an  assistant  could  fur  more  cheaply  make  up  a 
stock  solution  from  materials  (including  hydric  oxide)  obtained  at  first 
cost. 

Although  I  have  dwelt  upon  these  extraneous  points  at  some  length,. 
I  do  not  suppose  the  general  considerations  affecting  substitution 
printing  are  by  any  means  exhausted.  I  have  all  through  assumed 
the  ready  feasibility  of  perfecting  a  process  that  would  yield  results 
not,  on  the  face  of  them,  inferior  to  phitinum  or  developed  bromide 
prints.     It  is  to  be  surmised  that  the  ordinary  photographer,  being 
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hunwo,  ha«  the  deaue  to  rely  upon  th*  BMiufMturer  m  little  »»  po*> 
tiblMilA  ■ilw  nilMtitutkui  printing  prooaw  would,  kt  lew  trouble 
thfP  toMBj  exiftii^  m^tlw^"  entul,  pitce  him  in  a  position  of  perfect 
indUpwirfainm  There  «ae  a  time,  now  dim  and  hittorical,  when  the 
pholORiwiber  #rTrm^*'*  BMie  Urg«ly  upon  hie  own  reaooroee  than  t»- 
^Igm^  ^ai  it  ie  fiWgr  eDo«i^  that  a  paxtial  return  to  ruch  heelthj  and 
ilgBaletiBf  ooaditiaM  would  not  act  tothepwjudicv  ><f  bUpnifeaHooal 
■rftihiinn  at  the  iWMWnl  time.  Tuomaj*  Hsi>m.xo. 


TH»  ABT  OF  RETOUCHING. 
CHAPm  M.— Sttbt  or  thb  Facii  {cnmtiiuttd). 
Taxu  are  many  who,  altboufrti  xerj  fair  arti«t«,  hare  never  fnven 
thia  tnbjcct  taflloeiit  aerioua  ooMdentioD.  To  tho«e  who  intend 
n«tV}i«g  jmrtraiiw  their  eep«cial/>rf«,  H  is  of  abaolote  neoeeaitv  that 
they  ahould  ktudy  the  face  exhauatiTely.  I  frar,  however,  they  do 
ii0t  alwayi  do  eo.  If  yon  were  to  aak  an  oriJinary  atadent  where  the 
•trangeat  Ukaaeai  or  individuality  of  any  given  wbject  i«  to  be  fouod, 
be  win  in  all  probability  be  rather  putzkd,  and  unable  to  dedde. 
Thia  ihoald  not  be  lo;  he  ahould  bt  able  to  form  a  atrong  and 
weO-fooaded  opinioo  at  ooee.  Uf  eoone  the  locality  of  thia  leading 
exanmoB  or  feature  may  vary  coandarably  in  many  heada.  In  one 
it  may  be  eentred  in  the  eyea,  or  noae,  or  thr  f.mnation  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  face.  In  many  oaaee,  too,  it  may  b>-  in  the  forehead, 
■ItlK>««b  it  ia  not  nanal  to  look  in  that  locality  for  the  mat  of  likenMi. 
Xow  then  ia  ito  tonnd  naaon  afiiattt  our  looking  for  the  leadig|( 
cbaracteiiatk  ot  a  face  on  the  frwahnd.  On  the  eontimry,  if  we  give 
thia  point  our  noat  aeriooa  atlaHtioB,  I  feel  eon  we  will  be  able  to 
lecocniae  that  the  tanbmd  pamwa  la  BMat  oaaes  a  very  atioag  and 
mt^ed  Itkaum  or  MMdaeN^  HlBped  upon  it.  Another  point 
which  may  never  have  itraek  the  ftadent  it,  that  thin  individuality 
or  Vnading  eharacteriatic,  when  atnatad  upon  the  forehead,  ii  not  at 
the  eoaunand  of  the  poeaewnr  to  aher  or  du^ptiae. 

It  ia  (trange  how  one  may  gain  aoond  infonnati<'>n  on  a  mbject,  or 
have  their  attention  forably  drawn  to  it,  %.*  will  be  *^o  by  the 
ififWItMi  which  flrit  canard  me  to  direct  my  aiteniioo  ti>  thia  oft- 
M^^teted  poitica  of  the  face.  Indeed,  it  wm  a  atrangu  accident 
wUch  eauaed  my  attention  to  become  firmly  riveted  upon  thia  feature 
(the  forehead),  and  ahowed  me  the  advantagre  to  be  gained  by  giving 
it  ita  proper  amount  of  eooMdentiae. 

Ooe  day,  by  the  owfaat  accident,  I  waa  introduced  'to  a  very 
prominent  oMinber  of  the  Criminal  Inveetigmtion  Dtpartaeot  of 
Seotland-yard,  and  after  touching  upon  many  aubjaeta,  and  repeating 
ma«y  Mwedotaa,  the  oumrenation  tvnad  upoa  the  power  of  reoog- 
nfan^  paople  under  variooa  eonditioaa  and  dii^uiae*.  Thia,  in  due 
wane,  led  to  the  qneelton  M  to  where  the  primspal  leat  of  inwuiM 
waa  aitnatad,  and  dadding  upon  Uua  point  we  had  to  taka  into 
account  the  power  o(  the  powiwor  lo  alter  or  change  it  inauchaway 
a«  aiigbt  render  it  mora  or  )tm  nafeoogniaabk.  Thi*,  aa  any  one 
may  eaaly  goeaa,  led  to  a  pratty  long  diamaawi,  and  during  ita  eon- 
tiauanoe  I  waa  moie  than  anrwiaed  at  the  extraoniinary  emphaaia  he 
laid  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  face.  The  instant  be  advanced  hi* 
argument  I  waa  bound  to  eoofeai  that  he  waa  perfectly  right,  and 
ever  ainee  have  given  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  the  retouching 
the  foiehewi  with  a  view  to  preaarving  all  ita  minute  detaila  and 
eharactariatica. 

"Give  me  a  man's  photograph,'  he  wid,  "and  let  me  aee  hia 
far^kiad,  and  I  will  pick  my  man  out  of  a  thousand  !  "  In  thia  con- 
nexion be  mentioned  the  name  of  that  archfiend  Peace,  a  man  (if  we 
nwy  tann  each  a  monater  a  man)  who  \uul  the  moat  complete  control 
over  the  lower  half  of  his  face.  To  such  aa  extent  indeed  did  he 
prove  hia  power  of  altering  it,  that  he  did  not  hawtate  to  mix  with 
the  very  men  whoae  duty  and  buainem  it  was  to  anaat  him.  Now, 
had  the  oficen  in  ehaige  of  hia  ca««  been  endowed  with  the  same 
theoghtf ulneaa  aa  my  friend  suggeated,  tli«re  is  but  alight  reaaon  for 
doabting  that  he  would  have  been  captured  the  first  time.  As  he 
••id,"  WbenI  vant  a  man,  and  have  any  doubU.  /  try  tu  tet  ku 
f'je»kmd:  here  I  find  the  likeneae  over  «lik:h  h»  baa  no  cuntiuL  No 
maa  baa  the  power  to  change  this  featun-,  wliile  all  othew  be  can 
inflinara  to  a  giaater  or  lee*  extent" 
I  saw  tlie  truth  of  all  thia  in  a  moment,  although  I  candidly  con- 


fe*«  I  never  befon  looked  for  much  lUctnttt  in  this  locality.  The 
forehead  ia  a  maHive  shape,  and  one,  too,  over  which  the  muscles 
have  no  permanent  power ;  it  is  solid,  poeaeased  of  delicate  formations, 
which  cajry  with  them  no  small  amount  of  racogpisable  likeneae. 
My  attention  once  drawn  to  this  point,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have  since 
given  this  portion  of  the  face  more  study  and  thought  than  I  bad  ever 
done  before.  It  ia  because  1  believe  it  (from  experience)  to  be  sa 
esaeotial  that  I  now  place  thin  little  experience  before  the  beginner. 
When  we  tburougbly  realist-  that  every  little  half  tune  is  a  necessity, 
aol  must  be  pceeuted  for  the  special  purpose  of  securing  likeneae, 
we  will  not  start  reckiaaaly  and  nncuM  the  foreheads  of  our  negatives 
in  ao<di  a  way  as  to  ruthlesaly  destroy  those  slight  markings,  which, 
if  prMerved,  would  so  largely  tend  to  make  a  lifelike  and  striking 
Ukencaa.  No  portrait  can  be  regarded  as  successful  if  devoid  of  tbeaa 
moat  eaaentitl  qualitiaa. 

For  many,  a  "  pleaaaat  picture  "  is  all  that  may  be  required ;  but  this 
idea  mtut  nut  form  the  baais  of  our  study.  We  must  know  the  correct 
tieatmeat  fint,  we  can  then  modify  and  pander  to  all  the  whims  and 
daairaa  of  our  mii^gnided  customer*  without  having  our  own  powers 
d^paded,  or  at  laaat  oomipWd.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  say 
that  tha  ^i"bpdM  flattery  which  found  such  universal  favoiu:  soma 
few  yeaiB  ago  ia  no  kogar  in  each  demand.  To  the  skilful  retoucher 
much,  however,  ia  atill  allowable,  and  much  ia  expected  from  him  in 
the  way  of  aitklie  effect;  but  til  theee  he  can  accomplish  without 
deatroyiiy  the  iadividnaEty  of  the  portrait. 

The  forehead  having  been  made  a  special  study  will,  after  a  little 
practice,  become  aa  aaay  feature  for  the  aooompliahed  retoucher  to 
exai«i*e  hia  skill  upon.  We  can  then  proceed  lower  and  traat  tho 
other  featurae.  Ilavi^  eompleted  the  forehead  down  to  the  brows, 
we  come  to  tba  eyaa  la  all  portraits  the  eye^ould  be  a  dominant 
faatttie,  full  of  expreeaon  and  life.  No  portrait  can  be  lifelike  or 
iiaaiiiWant  with  imperfect  eyea,  and  too  much  trouble  cannot  be  taken 
to  reader  them  aSeetiva  aad  full  of  expraaaion.  Tlus  organ,  if  not 
altogether  ovarlookad,  i*  too  often  regarded  aa  a  aeoondary  considera- 
tion, both  by  retooehera  and  photographera ;  yet  it  ia  one,  the  proper 
tieatatant  of  which  '*rT*"^*  the  greateat  care  and  akiU.  As  our 
object  ia  to  thoroo^y  maater  all  the  vaiioua  detail*  of  the  face, 
so  a*  to  arrive  at  the  gnateat  degree  of  excellence,  apecial  attention 
must  be  directed  to  thk  organ  and  its  treatment  The  eye  is  a  feature 
gieatly  effected  by  time  aad  other  natural  influencea,  and  it  is  as  well 
to  know  where  to  kwk  for  theee  changes,  and  how  we  shouU  treat 
them  when  found.  This  is  a  knowledge  which  mutt  be  acquired, 
for  it  is  better  far  to  leave  the  eye  altogether  untouched  than  attempt 
to  treat  it  without  auficknt  knowledge  aa  to  how  we  ahould  proceed. 
The  pimieaa  from  eUUkood  to  yumtk  ia  indicated  in  the  irmer 
u^  d  the  aye,  while  aa  yeara  roll  on  and  manhood  advances,  on  the 
ovUr  ai^le  will  be  found  the  indelible  reoorda  of  advancing  time. 
These  we  muat  modify,  but  in  so  doing  must  take  great  care  not  to 
l(HBji^K>f  their  ehaiactar.  The  difference  of  expreaiion  and  character 
between  the  eye  of  a  maa  and  that  of  a  womaa  ahould  not  be  passed 
over  without  suiScient  consideration.  The  eye  of  the  former  is  bene- 
fited by  the  piiMfwInn  of  a  look  at  once  epic  and  philosophical,  while 
that  of  the  latter  muat  be  depicted  in  all  aoftaess  and  brilliancy  ex- 
pressive of  tendemeaa  aad  sentiment 

The  eye  of  a  lady  ahould  be,  as  a  rule,  treated  as  m  full  light,  so  as 
to  demoiwtrate  and  dcariy  bring  out  all  the  characteristic  delicacy  of 
conatrudion  poaseaaed  by  it  When  photographed  in  such  a  light  as 
may  show  every  detail  of  structure,  the  desire  to  intensify  or  accen- 
tuate all  the  viaibla  nioeties  of  form  may  often  lead  the  student  to 
error,  if  not  to  utter  dincimfiture.  In  small  portraiu,  even  if  we 
succeeded  in  detailing  all  the  little  feathery  forms  noticeable,  it  would 
be  abeolutely  impoaeible  to  handle  the  eyea  with  such  accuracy  of  rela- 
tive density  as  would  preserve  the  lifelike  expression  so  neGeaaary,and 
would  consequently  be  a  useless  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble. 
^\^le^»  the  rendition  of  very  minute  detaiU  ia  not  neoeasary  to  re- 
nemblanoe  they  aheuU  be  mcr<ly  indicated ;  this  is  mostly  observabl* 
in  large  light  and  shade  portrait  t,  aud  tbiy  require  the  most  scrupulous 
truth  and  judgment  in  their  troalment  In  all  negativ.-s  whure  every 
minute  portion  of  the  structure  of  the  eye  is  thoroughly  depict«sd, 
every  line  must  be  randered,  but  with  great  care,  a*  should  certain 
pertiona  be  touched  in  such  a  manner  as  would  result  in  spottiness  or 
severity,  utter  ruia  wouU  U'  the  ineviuble  re&olt    When  successful, 
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however,  such  treatment  results  in  imparting  a  considerable  amount 
of  breadth  and  natural  effect  to  the  picture— qualities  well  worth 
securing. 

A  light  sufficiently  strong  to  throw  the  eye  into  deep  shadow  is 
one  that  should  not  be  used  for  photographing  persons  advanced  in 
years,  as  it  is  most  unfavourable  to  the  truthful  production  of  likeness. 
It  will  not  only  signalise  much  too  forcibly  the  indications  of  age  as 
regards  the  eye  itself,  but  also  the  surrounding  traces  and  indications 
of  age  will  be  accentuated  to  a  most  unnatural  as  well  as  most  un- 
pleasant extent.  When,  however,  such  a  light  happens  to  be  used, 
it  will  be  the  retoucher's  task  to  preserve  breadth  by  preventing  dark 
spots  appearing  upon  broad  lights  and  subduing  any  bright  spots  of 
light  which  may  be  showing  in  the  dark  tints  and  half  tones,  or,  in 
other  words,  producing  general  softness  of  gradation  between  the 
lights  and  shades.  There  are  cases  where  success  in  this  direction 
will  be  found  almost  impossible,  if  not  absolutely  so,  but  it  should 
always  be  conscientiously  struggled  after. 

To  convey  the  impression  of  vitality  and  intelligence  to  the  eye, 
every  part  of  it  must  be  accurately  adjusted  and  cared  for.  The  light 
reflected  in  the  eye  must  be  many  degrees  brighter  than  that  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  face,  having  strict  regard  to  the  ever  necessary 
preservation  of  general  harmony  with  the  surrounding  portions. 

The  eyebrows  in  dark-complexioned  people  should  not  be  treated 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  make  them  appear  a  hard  or  solid  mass ; 
retouching  the  flesh  in  a  sharp  line  up  to  the  brow  will  produce  this 
very  undesirable  defect. 

The  cautionary  remarks  against  severity  or  hardneu  of  lines  apply 
equally  to  all  parts  of  the  face,  such  effects  being  altogether  false  to 
nature  as  well  as  contrary  to  all  feelings  that  are  artistic.  The  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  are  very  few  indeed,  such  as  in  the  cases  of  men 
with  very  bushy  brows,  or  here  and  there  tufted,  or  perhaps  a  break 
in  the  hair;  these  points  must  be  represented  by  very  spirited  and 
decided  touches  with  a  soft  and  blunt  pencil,  but  no  attempt  must  be 
made  to  individuahse  the  hairs,  as  such  would  be  sure  to  result  in 
failure  both  as  regards  effect  and  fact. 

A  striking  feature,  and  one  upon  which  much  of  the  character  of 
the  eye  depends,  is  the  upper  lash ;  the  lower  contributes  but  little  to 
the  marking  of  the  eye.  The  proper  definition  of  the  eyeUds  and 
eyelashes  has  considerable  influence  on  the  beauty  of  a  portrait.  If 
the  former  should  have  moved  slightly  in  exposure  we  should  do  our 
utmost  to  sharpen  them,  and  so  give  force  to  tlie  drawing  of  the  eye 
and  its  surrounding.  Of  course  the  fault  of  this  lies  with  the  operator, 
but  he  is  many  times  unable  to  avoid  it,  owing  to  the  restlessness  or 
nervousness  of  his  sitter.  If  the  lower  lash  be  without  sufficient 
force  to  throw  up  the  eye,  we  should  help  it  a  little  by  accentuating 
some  of  the  surrounding  lights  that  might  create  a  contrast,  and  if 
that  does  not  prove  sufficient,  a  few  touches  on  thejprint  will  accom- 
plish our  object. 

The  treatment  of  the  eye  may  honestly  be  considered  complete 
when  we  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  working  of  its  sun-oundings, 
as  in  most  cases  the  eye  itself  is  best  left  alone.  Extreme  care,  how- 
ever, must  be  given  to  retouching  that  portion  of  the  face  under  the 
eye,  and  situated  between  the  lower  eyelash  and  the  cheekbone,  be- 
cause if  it  be  retouched  sharp  up  to  the  eye,  it  will  produce  a  harsh, 
dark  line,  which  is  most  objectionable.  Too  much  care  cannot  be 
bestowed  upon  this  feature  when  at  all  touched  upon,  so  better  by  far 
leave  it  alone  than,  retouching  it,  fail  to  do  it  justice.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  treating  this  feature  satisfactorily,  we  must  turn  our 
attention  to  the  rest  of  the  face.  Redmond  Babkett. 


SILVER  PRINTING, 
A  Few  Expbeimknts  and  Deductions  Thebefiiom, 

Once  more  the  question  of  permanency  of  silver  prints  has  cropped 
up,  and,  so  long  as  the  process  remains  popular,  may  be  expected  to 
be  of  periodical  recurrence.  Much  has  been  already  said,  and  so  much 
is  known  of  the  attributed  vagaries  of  the  process,  that  there  is  very 
little  new  to  learn  or  suggest  respecting  it.  Recruits  to  the  army  of 
photographers  are  continually  being  added,  so  that  the  repetition  of 
An  oft-told  tale  has  at  least  the  advantage  of  newness  to  some  one  or 


other.  It  strikes  one  forcibly  that  if  only  a  tithe  of  all  that  has  been 
known  and  written  was  remembered,  it  would  leave  little  or  nothing 
more  to  say.  Permanency,  to  begin  with,  as  connected  with  photo- 
graphs, is  a  debateable  term,  and  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  giving 
thought  to  the  matter  will^deny  that  the  metals  employed  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  powers  of  resisting|atmospheric  influence,  and  prints 
made  by  their  aid  seem  to  have  a  proportional  resistance.  We  know  that 
silver  prints,  made  when  albumen  was  first  introduced  for  the  purpose, 
are  now  in  existence  and  good  condition,  and  also  that  very  many 
have  become  faded  and  obliterated  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  disputing  that 
the  greater  proportion  of  .'them  have  become  faded  and  yellow — two 
distinct  faults,  by-the-by,  which  might  have  been  confidently  predicted 
of  a  process  worked  as  largely  and  in  the  incomplete  and  unintelligent 
manner  that  silver  printing  on  the  whole  has  been.  If  we  know  why 
faults  exist,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  apply  a  remedy,  and  this  by  care- 
fully examining  the  methods  used  in  their  preparation ;  but  then, 
influenced  by  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  almost  entirely  based 
on  seeing  so  many  defective  prints,Jfaults — owing  to  all  manner  of 
slovenly  and  makeshift  plans,  as  certain  in  themselves  to  lead  to  dis- 
aster as  if  the  prints  were  deliberately  put  in  the  fire  and  burned — 
have  been  without  further  thought  ascribed  to  the  instabiUty  of  the 
process. 

Many  years  ago  a  number  of  skilled  chemists  took  the  matter  ia 
hand,  and  the  result  of  their  investigations  was  certainly  adverse  to 
the  permanency  of  silver  printing;  the  conclusions  arrived  at  were 
not  encouraging  with  respect  to  the  permanency  of  the  process.  No- 
satisfactory  explanation  has  been  given  why  some  silver  prints  remain 
perfectly  good  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  others,  prepared  apparently 
in  a  precisely  identical  manner,  fade  rapidly  away.  The  unknown 
quantities  to  be  dealt  with  are  seemingly  fatal  to  any  definite  con- 
clusions being  drawn.  The  paper  itself  may  be  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ferent, and  may  be  responsible  for  the  eccentricities  of  prints  made  on 
it,  but  over  which  we  have  no  control;  in  itself  sufficient  to  upset 
any  theory  or  to  vitiate  any  experiment.  Albumen  also,  or  whatever 
does  duty  for  it,  varies  considerably  in  quality.  At  certain  periods  of 
the  year  much  of  the  egg  albumen  is  obtained  from  preserved  eggs,. 
and  behaves  differently  than  from  fresh  eggs,  and  is  less  suitable  for 
albumenising.  Albumen  is  also  obtained  from  other  sources — another 
matter  rather  beyond  the  control  of  ordinary  photographers  who  do 
not,  as  formerly,  prepare  their  own  paper. 

Then,  again,  the  different  methods  of  preparation  in  order  to  gain: 
a  glossy  surface  and  make  the  paper  keep  well  after  sensitising  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  the  case  and  prevent  any  definite  and  reliable 
conclusions  being  drawn  from  the  experiments  photographers  are- 
enabled  to  make,  for  it  is  not  very  probable  they  will  revert  to  the 
old  plan  of  albumenisiug'.their  own  paper. 

Independently  of  all  this,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  a 
strong  negative  printed  on  heavily  salted  paper,  sensitised  on  a  strong 
silver  bath,  will  give  a  more  permanent  result  than  the  system  adopted 
nowadays,  when  most  other  qualities  have  to  give  place  to  modelling- 
and  delicacy.  The  results  are  undoubtedly  more  beautiful,  but  less 
permanent.  Without  retouching  (and  the  complaint  of  fading  prints 
is  almost  entirely  from  portraitists),  the  majority  of  modern  portrait 
negatives  are  thin  images  made  up  to  printing  strength  by  retouching^ 
and  it  is  to  the  lead  pencil  rather  than  to  the  real  negative  the  photo- 
grapher looks  for  effect,  such  negatives  printed  in  the  sun  or  very 
strong  light  giving  but  poor  prints ;  the  whole  process  is  as  much  as 
possible  contrived  to  give  the  best  results  from  such  negatives.  Many 
photographers  make  a  practice  of  reducing  their  over-printed  proofs 
after  they  have  been  finished,  so  far  as  their  final  washing  is  con- 
cerned, by  re-immersion  in  strong  hyposulphite  solution  or  weak 
cyanide  of  potassium  until  the  image  is  sufficiently  dissolved  out. 
Prints  reduced  by  either  plan  are  probably  less  permanent  than  others^ 
not  so  treated ;  at  any  rate,  the  colour  is  somewhat  impaired.  Possibly 
the  reducing  action  on  the  album  enate  of  silver,  of  which  the  modern- 
prints  are  so  largely  composed,  starts  a  decomposition  that  gradually 
continues  till  the  proofs  are  worthless.  Of  course,  this  applies  to  the- 
first  fixing,  but  is  more  pronounced  -with  a  second  treatment,  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  silver  prints  of  the  present  day  contaitt 
much  less  reduced  silver  and  more  organic  matter  than  formerly,  and 
are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  easily  affected  by  the  hyposulphite- 
and  other  reducing  solutions. 
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The  whole  system  of  siker  printing,  u  applied  to  portraiture  in  tlie 
preaent  dajr.  leema  calculated  to  produce  nothing  but  fugitive  prints ; 
they  are  certainly  things  of  beauty,  bat  not  joys  for  ever.  The 
origin  of  the  want  of  permanency  is  primarily  in  the  thin  negative ; 
then  follows  printing  on  weakly  salted  papers,  with  a  thick  layer  of 
albumen,  and  toning  with  a  imall  quantity  of  gold.  The  fixing  I 
beKere  to  be  freqaently  inperfect,  anid  the  washing  afterwards  very 
mnch  too  kwg.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  if  prints  are  proptrfy 
fixed, and  the  hyposulphite  rapiHlg  extracted  afterwards,  with  a  short 
washing  to  complete,  prints  will  be  very  muck  brighter  and  better  in 
«ofe«ir  and  glosa  than  if  the  hypois  dowly  eliminated  and  the  washing 
coatinoed  for  many  hours.  Thin  reduction  of  gloas  by  long  washing 
ssHBS  to  indicate  that  the  albumen  surface  is  partially  dissolved  by 
tJts  long  coatiBoed  action  of  water,  and  at  the  same  time  incipient 
dteompoMiioo  presumably  sets  io,  the  very  means  intended  to  enhance 
lbs  psrmMwney  having  precisely  an  opposite  effect.  If  the  negative 
is  atnaif  and  good,  the  printii;^  eoadnetod  in  strong  diffused  light, 
a  Tcasonabk  qoaatity  of  goU  wad  in  toning,  the  hypo«ulpbite 
bath  good  and  suffici«nily  sirongi  lbs  fixing  thorough,  and  the 
wa«hiag  afftetaal  but  brv-f,  all  praeastions  will  have  bean  tak«i 
tliat  ars  mqniivd  in  the  urdinaij  ooone  of  silver  printing,  and 
thv  nasults  ^tonU  be  satisfactory  in  the  matters  of  permanency  and 
lirilliancy. 

The  hypoMlpUto  •aintion,  which  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
matter  of  par— nency,  may  be  inadvertently  used  too  weak.  The 
hypo  may  be  bad  in  quality,  so  that  when  tba  propw  quantity  is 
weighed  oat  lite  solvent  powers  will  be  moch  below  tba  stendard,  or 
a  lsrg«  namW  of  pnnU  having  to  be  fixed,  tlM  slieogth  of  the 
solottoD  Wag  wiBeiint  for  the  in*  lote  is  no*  so  for  the  last ; 
Iha  eeasaqnsBea  it,  n  proportion  of  tba  prinu  partially  fixed  yell»w 
■nd  lido  aftar  a  comparatively  skott  Uaa,  tba  first  rswaining 
good. 

Tba  nast  cause  why  silver  prints  ftda  is  owing  to  tbe  mountante  or 
tba  moonte.  The  moontanU  in  gaaaial  nsa  are  starch,  glue,  flour- 
pasta,  and  g«a  arable ;  of  tkaM  stanb  is  tba  moot  popular,  and  when 
pttia,  parbaps  •»  good  as  any.  Staieh  and  gfaie  OMy,  and  frequently 
do,  ooatain  imparities  that  wilt  destroy  thr  mlver  print;  the  purs 
artielas  tbamselvw,  when  made  up  for  mounting,  may  beeoma  dele- 
terioos  by  kaeping,  which  indicates  they  •houM  always  be  freshly 
made.  Th«  white  powder  starch  nasd  for  medical  pnrpoass  is  the  beat 
kind*  for  pbotograpbar*.  Good  floor-paste  is  not  to  ba  despised ;  it 
■dberea  wall,  b  iaaocuons,  and  elaaaly. 

Tbe  mouDU  themselves  are  frequently  eoaiplainsd  of.  I  am  reiy 
doabtful  if  much  barm  aocnies  from  this  sooiea.  8oMa  few  years 
ago  I  Bsoantad  printe  vritb  starch  and  with  gam  on  soma  of  tbe  common 
yeDow-biDwa  straw-packing  boards  and  put  them  aside.  I'p  to  the 
pisasat  time  there  is  not  tba  aUgfat^a  trace  of  injury  apparent.  This 
sort  of  board  has  tba  credit  of  being  particularly  impure.  1  have  some- 
tiaaa  notiead  that  whan  impore  mooatante  are  ased  with  a  brush,  the 
hruab  aiaiks  are  distinctly  shown  by  fadsd  or  yellow  liw  on  tbe  face 
of  the  print,  pnsumably  where  a  rather  tbickar  layer  of  tbe  mnuntant 
r«mained.  U  fading  was  iobannt  in  the  print  it  woaM  show  itself  in 
;«rfc4«s,  or  it  might  do  so  if  tba  woaatsnt  was  rprsad  evenly  by  a  rolk>r 
or  fltbar  ■sans  Pioridiaf  tba  Hoant  itself  was  in  (aak,  pale^  di»- 
eoloantioB  and  fading  woald  also  take  place.  Bpnadmg  spots  with 
nnelai  indicate  fnr»i|ni  matirr  nnt  neceanrily  oonnaeted  with  the  pre- 
paration of  the  print,  in  all  probability  particles  of  a  sulphur  character. 
MatalSe  spote  on  tba  papar  ara  visible  sod  at  their  icorttmttoauM  the 
print  is  finished ;  they  navor  spisad  afterward*.  Mounted  printe  usually 
»M>);in  to  fada  and  go  yellow  at  tba  adgas,  tbe  fault  (rradiially  spreading 
inwards.  This  Is  generally  attrtbntad  to  tbe  action  of  the  atmosphere 
'«  tbe  less  protected  parts — tbaedgaa.  If  this  theory  is  right,  un- 
nwanted  prints,  to  which  the  air  has  fica  access  all  over,  should  be 
tba  flm  to  fade :  but,  as  we  know,  tbe  contrary  is  tbe  ease.  The 
coadorioa  ooa  naturally  comes  to  is  that  tba  eanaa  of  fading  is  either 
ia  tba  moant  or  monntont,  and  not  in  tba  print  itself.  Why  modem 
printe  mors  rapidly  deteriorate  than  thoas  prepared  years  ago  seems  to 
ba  bacaasa  they  have  not  the  stamina  in  them  to  resist  pemidous  in- 
flaaness,  even  if  rsref  ully  prepared  in  all  stages ;  and  as  many  are  not 
so  prepared  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  thousands  come  to  grief, 
and  poor  silver  printing  gate  more  and  more  the  character  of  an  un- 
reliable pioiaass  witboat  deserving  it.  Edwabd  Di7:vifOBB. 


NOTES  ON  YELLOW  SCREENS. 

That  photographers,  both  amateur  and  professional,  are  waking  up 
to  the  advanta^  of  using  colour  sensitive  plates  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  numerous  inquiries  that  are  made  about  yellow  screens  and  how 
they  should  be  employed.  I  propose,  ther^ore,  to  give  a  few  hinte 
which  may  prove  useful  to  th<we  who  bare  not  had  much  experience 
with  colour  sensitive  plates  and  screens. 

Some  writers  have  iwisted  that  no  advantage  is  gained  by  using 
colour  sensitive  plates  unless  a  yellow  screen  is  used  with  them,  and 
no  doubt  this  is  perfectly  true  of  some  of  the  so-called  "  orthochro- 
matie'  plates  in  the  market;  and,  curiously  enough,  the  idea  has 
gained  a  strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  many  photographers  that  a 
colour  sensitive  plate  will  not  work  unless  a  Tellow  screen  is  used  in 
conjunction  with  it,  just  as  a  steam  engine  will  not  work  unless  heat 
is  employed  to  ganetato  tbe  steam.  If  a  colour  sensitive  plate  is  worth 
ite  name' as  t  pnotogxaphic  dry  plate,  it  will  (without  a  yellow  screen) 

E've  results  equally  as  good  as  the  best  ordinary  dry  plate  on  any 
nd  of  subject,  even  though  it  be  the  reproduction  of  an  object  without 
colour  of  any  kind,  such  as  an  engraving  for  instance ;  but  immediately 
colours  have  to  be  photographed,  then  a  gain  in  favour  of  the  colour 
sensitive  plate  is  immediately  itppnrent,  more  or  less  strongly  pro- 
nooneed  according  to  the  charncttr  and  colours  uf  which  tbe  subject 
is  eompa*«>d.  Thus  take  the  engraving  again.  Let  us  suppose  the 
paper  on  which  it  had  been  printed  had  become  yellow  with  age; 
then,  as  the  ordinary  plate  is  almo«t  as  insensitive  to  yellow  as  to 
black,  tbe  resulting  negative  would  lie  flat  and  wanting  in  contrast, 
but  the  pUtf  trtilv  sfn^itive  to  yellow  (w-ithout  a  yellow  screen) 
would  give   ■.  iwgative,  which  would  throw  a  print  cor- 

rectly reprer'  renco  in  tbe  values  between  the  black  and 

yellow. 

I  have  carried  oat  a  aariea  of  experimente  with  isochromatic  plates, 
and  have  arrived  at  the  eonclusion  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  tbe 
yellow  screen  will,  in  many  cases,  lead  to  exafQ^erations  almost  as' 
fatal  to  pictorial  effect  and  truth  as  the  well-known  incorrect  render- 
ing of  eaitain  coloai*  by  tbe  ordinary  processes. 

Before  treating  of  tbe  practical  use  of  the  yellow  screen,  a  short 
description  of  tbe  oonstruetion  of  some  of  the  screens  with  which  I 
have  experimented  may  be  of  service  as  enabling  those  who  are 
unacquainted  with  the  subject  tbe  better  to  follow  me. 

Tbe  most  useful  form  of  MTwn  is  undoubtedly  one  made  of 
optically  worked  glaaa,  placed  •  itiier  in  front  of  the  lens  fitted  into 
tba  hood  or  at  tbe  back  of  th<-  lens  inside  the  camera,  made  either  to 
fit  on  lens  mount,  if  the  lens  projects  sufficientlv  through  the  rising 
front,  or  it  may  be  attached  to  tbe  inside  of  the  rising  front.  The 
advantages  in  favour  of  the  glass  screen  are  that  any  nze  of  stop  may 
be  need,  aitd  if  fixed  inside  tne  camera  mav  be  usm  with  any  lens, 
provided  that  it  is  large  enough  to  allow  all  tbe  rays  of  light  reaching 
tbe  sensitive  plate  to  pass  un>>lK-triict>-d  through  it. 

It  most,  however,  m  borne  in  mind  that  ordinary  yellow  glass  ia 
utterly  unsaited  to  tba  poipose,  as  unless  the  two  surfaces  of  the 
glass  are  perfect  planes,  and  atwolutely  parallel  to  each  other,  tbe 
rays  of  light  would  be  bent  in  pnsfinir  tlirotigli  it,  thus  making  it 
impossible  to  obtain  a  correct  focus.  Tliis  defect  would  not  be  over- 
ii'lllTjfcfiiiiiiMimt  with  tba  screen  in  its  place,  as  some  parte  of  the 
im^jaimgbt  ba  ouite  «harp,  whilst  others  would  be  distorted.  A 
simple  teat  as  to  tne  suitebilitr  of  a  screen  of  this  description  is  to 
look  tbrooab  it,  held  at  arm's' length,  at  the  sash  bars  of  a  window 
when  the  fight  in  fairly  good  outside.  If  the  shape  of  the  sash  bar, 
as  seen  through  the  screen,  is  distorted  in  the  slightest  dejtree,  or 
appears  thicker  or  thinner  than  the  adjoining  part  not  seen  through 
the  screen,  then  the  screen  should  be  condemned  as  unfit  for  the 
purpose.  If  perfectly  made  the  screen  would  not  make  any  difference 
in  the  *ite  or  thapr  of  an  object  viewed  through  it. 

Another  useful  screen  is  that  made  in  the  form  of  a  diaphragm 
fitting  in  the  dinpbragm  alot,  the  aperture  in  this  case  being  covered 
by  a  thin  transparent  yellow  film.  The  only  drawback  to  this 
arrangement  is,  tnat  as  tne  screen  forms  a  stop  in  itself  a  separate 
screen  is  reouired  for  each  aperture,  unless  tbe  wreen  is  made  for  full 
aperture  and  stops  mada  samciently  thin  to  fit  in  the  slot  with  tbe 
screen.  This  form  of  aerean  cannot  be  used  with  tbe  revolving  or 
Ilia  diaphragm. 

A  well-known  writer  in  the  photographic  journals  recommended 
coating  one  of  the  surfaces  of  the  lens  with  a  coloured  collodion; 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  least  convenient  method  that  could  be  adopted,  as 
it  would  necessitate  removing  the  film  every  time  that  the  lens  had 
to  be  used  without  a  screen,  and  in  the  case  of  landscape  work  would 
mean  carrying  a  bottle  of  coloiin'd  collodion  into  the  field.  Apart, 
however,  from  iu  inconvenienc,  applied  in  the  manner  recommended, 
collodion  is  not  a  suiuble  medium  for  tbe  purpose,  as  the  most  trans- 
parent and  strocturelcas  collodion  that  can  be  made  has  an  opalescent 
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appearance  when  a  dead  black  is  viewed  throu)?'h  it.  This  charac- 
teristic of  collodion  has  the  effect  of  causing  a  slight  diffusion  of  the 
rays  of  light  passing  through  it,  and  should  be  of  use  to  the  "  natural- 
istics,"  as  by  its  aid  a  moderate  diffusion  of  focus  could  be  obtained, 
the  amount  of  diffusion  depending  on  the  quality  and  thickness  of  the 
collodion. 

For  most  general  purposes  a  screen  of  a  very  pale  tint — one  that 
would  increase  the  exposure  about  three  times — will  generally  be 
found  most  serviceable. 

In  order  to  discover  if  any  isocbromatic  effect — or  better  rendering 
of  colours — could  be  obtained  by  using  a  yellow  screen  with  ordinary 
plates,  I  have  made  numerous  experiments,  but  have  not  found  any 
advantage ;  in  fact,  in  many  cases  better  negatives  could  be  obtained 
with  ordinary  plates  without  the  yeUow  screen  than  with  it.  The 
yellow  screen  increases  the  exposure  with  ordinary  plates  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  with  isocbromatic  plates,  thus  a  yellow  screen 
that  would  only  increase  the  exposure  about  three  times  with  the 
latter  plates  would  require  about  ten  times  the  exposure  when  used 
with  ordinary  plates.  In  order  to  'secure  cloud  effects  on  ordinary 
plates.  Captain  Abney  suggested  using  a  yellow  screen  that  would 
mcrease  the  exposure  about  thirty  times,  this  would  make  it  extremely 
difficult  to  secure  good  resiUts,  as  the  prettiest  cloud  effects  are  gene- 
rally to  be  obtained  in  windy  weather,  when  the  clouds  travel  rapidly. 
With  a  colour-correct  plate,  clouds  are  much  better  rendered  than 
with  ordinary  plates,  but  in  some  cases,  in  order  to-secure  a  good  cloud 
effect,  a  pale  yellow  screen  may  be  used. 

When  nazy  distances  have  to  be  photographed,  a  yellow  screen  can 
be  employed  with  advantage  ;  but  if  the  screen  is  too  deep  in  tint,  the 
atmospheric  effect  would  be  destroyed  and  the  distances  made  to 
appear  too  near.  I  have  two  photographs  in  my  possession — one  on 
an  ordinary,  the  other  on  an  isocbromatic  plate — of  a  view  looking  up 
the  Lleder  Valley,  North  Wales.  The  ligtit  was  about  the  worst  [ 
^  bave  ever  exposed  a  plate  in  ;  an  indescribable  muddy  mist  hung  over 
mouBtain  and  valley.  With  the  ordinary  plate  the  foliage,  only 
about  sixty  or  seventy  yards  away,  is  practically  lost  in  mist,  but 
with  the  isocbromatic  plate  every  detail  is  visible,  and  the  different 
shades  of  green,  &c.,  are  correctly  rendered.  In  this  case  I  used  a 
rather  dense  screen,  but  a  paler  screen  would  have  given  a  better 
effect,  as  the  distant  foliage  is  made  to  appear  rather  too  near  to  be 
truthful ;  but  the  result  is  infinitely  better  than  the  best  that  could 
have  been  obtained  under  the  circumstances  with  ordinary  plates.  In 
a  future  article  I  propose  giving  the  result  of  experiments  with  screens 
in  portraiture  and  photographing  oil  paintings,  flowers,  &c. 

BiET  Aches. 


SPEED. 
The  present  time  is  remarkable  for  the  advance  which  has  been  made 
in  every  branch  of  science.  The  last  few  years  have  been  more  par- 
ticularly distinguished  by  the  practical  application  to  every-day  use 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  scientific  discoveries  of  previous  periods.  The 
demand  for  increased  speed,  inseparable  from  commercial  life  of  the 
jjresent  dav,  has  pressed  into  its  service  the  agency  of  things  which  at 
first  were  looked  upon  almost  as  luxuries ;  they  are  now  regarded  as 
essential  to  business.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  photography 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  but  the  next  fifty  years  will  see  a  greater 
advance.  It  will  probably  see  the  general  adoption  of  daily  illustrated 
papers  by  photography ;  and  though  many  may  say  it  is  impossible  to 
send  a  photograph  through  a  wire,  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it 
will  be  done  before  five  years  have  passed  away,  for  with  tbe  effects 
I  have  produced  in  my  latest  experiments  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  not  impossible  to  reproduce  a  photograph  transmitted 
by  electricity  through  a  wire.  Don't  forget  that  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  I'rofessor  Caselli  transmitted  drawings  through  a  wire. 
Each  invention  acts  as  a  lever  by  which  we  invent  or  improve  on 
others,  for  no  man  is  a  real  inventor ;  all  inventions  are  an  improve- 
ment or  advance  on  what  others  have  found  out  before  us.  We  only 
want  to  look  at  what  others  have  done  in  a  sober  light,  and  with 
coolness  and  patience  try  to  improve,  and  then  it  is  not  long  before  we 
shall  see  the  benefit  of  our  efforts.  Try  to  grasp  things  through  the 
eve  first  before  you  grasp  them  in  the  mind,  for  we  must  remember 
that  the  difficulty  of  unlearning  is  greater  than  the  difficulty  of 
learning.  Let  things  be  impressed  as  you  see  them,  not  as  you  know 
{or  at  least  fancy)  tuem  to  be,  for  knowledge  can  only  be  obtained  by 
observation,  and  observation  will  lead  to  improvement;  and  experience 
will'show  that  an  improvement  upon  anything,  no  matter  how  remote 
from  every-day  life  it  may  first  appear,  ultimately  confers  unforeseen 
benefits  on  commercial  life. 

Hv  the  aid  of  these  bands  which  I  show  you  to-night  it  is  possible 


to  reproduce  1000  years  hence  the  ceaseless  stream  of  life  as  it  is  to-day 
— with  the  varying  dress,  gait,  k.Q.. — also  the  changing  elements  of  the 
scene,  not  merely  a  cycle  of  motion,  but  a  continuous  representation  of 
street  life  from  a  given  point.  These  bands  are  taken  with  a  camera  I 
have  in  my  possession.  It  will  take  ten  pictures  a  second  by  merely 
turning  a  handle,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  doubling  that  number, 
doubtless  most  important  for  investigating  nature's  secrets,  of  which 
photography  is  the  pioneer ;  but  there  is  no  need  for  my  purpose  to 
take  them  at  shorter  intervals  than  one-fifth  of  a  second,  which  corre- 
sponds the  nearest  to  our  persistence  of  vision.  It  would  take  too  long 
to  go  into  this  now,  and  if  any  one  is  interested  in  it  they  can  see 
page  150  of  this  year's  Year-book  of  Photography,  where  I  have  gone 
more  into  detail.  Fhikse  Gbbbne. 


MEAXS  OF  PREVENTING  LIGHT  GETTING  TO  THE  SEN- 
SITIVE PLATE  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  DEVELOPMENT, 
AND  CAUSE  OF  FOG  ON  LANTERN  SLIDE  COVERING 
GLASSES. 

[A  Commonicatiou  to  tbe  Liverpool  Amatuer  Photographic  Association.] 

Theee  can  be  no  doubt  that  millions  of  good  negatives  are  lost  to 
photographers  every  season  from  carelessness  or  ignorance  as  to  the 
protective  power  necessary  whilst  the  sensitive  plate  is  in  process  of 
development,  or  if  they  escape  utter  destruction,  a  weak,  flat 
negative  is  the  result,  wanting  in  contrast,  pluck,  and  sparkle. 
Too  frequently  failure  is  put  down  to  bad  plates  or  bad  chemicals,  or 
some  may  be  satisfied  with  a  modicum  of  success,  and  lazy  or  in- 
different as  to  future  excellence.  To  arouse  people  of  this  sort,  place 
a  first-class  negative  before  them,  and  they  will  immediately  inquire 
who  the  maker  of  the  plate  is,  and  wliat  developer  was  used. 

A  man  is  sure  to  get  into  trouble  that  attempts  to  build  a  house 
with  a  rickety'  foundation.  I  don't  mean  to  say  this  is  the  only 
difficulty  the  aspiring  amateur  photographer  will  meet  with,  for  every 
one  will  find  their  name  is  legion.  Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning; 
so  much  for  the  preamble.  The  instrument  I  use  to  arrive  at  a 
definite  value  of  the  glass  in  the  dark-room  window  is  a  pocket 
spectroscope  as  made  by  Browning,  of  London.  Suppose  it  to  be  ruby 
glass,  I  apply  it  to  the  glass,  and  when  I  see  a  total  absence  of  the 
green  and  bkie  I  come  to  the  conclusion  it  is  safe  to  proceed  develop- 
ing ;  but  1  am  not  satisfied  witli  a  local  examination,  but  run  over 
the  entire  surface  of  the  glass.  This  caution  is  required,  for  rarely  do 
you  find  the  ruby  colour  equal  all  over  the  sheet.  This  arises  from 
the  difficulty  the  glass  blower  has  in  spreading  it  equally,  for  the 
colour  is  the  merest  veneer  on  the  surface  of  the  glass.  I  illustrate 
this  by  two  pieces  cut  from  the  same  sheet ;  one  is  perfect,  and  the 
other  worthless,  or,  rather,  fraught  with  danger  to  the  operator's 
negative.  The  density  of  ruby  in  a  molten  state  requires  this  mode 
of  treatment,  and  hence  the  main  body  of  it  is  white  transparent 
glass.  This  gives  it  the  name  of  "  flashed  glass,"  and  is  done  with 
other  colours  beside  ruby.  I  think  I  hear  some  say,  "  ruby  hurts  the 
eyesight."  That  is  so,  and  that  difficulty  vanishes  by  sliding  a  piece 
of  finely  ground  white  glass  over  it.  This  softens  it  to  the  eye,  and 
spreads  the  light  equally  over  the  room. 

This  arrangement  has  the  advantage  that  no  change  by  light  or 
damp  or  other  deleterious  influences  can  take  place.  Now  we  come 
to  subordinate  colours,  viz.,  red  stained  glass.  (It  was  from  this  glass 
1  invented  glass  vignettes.)  This  colour  is  got  by  mixing  the  chloride 
of  silver  with  Venetian  red  as  a  vehicle  to  spread  it  over  its  surface, 
and  may  be  done  on  both  sides.  It  is  placed  in  a  furnace  until  it 
gets  into  a  semi-molten  state,  and  on  its  being  allowed  to  cool  very 
gradually,  say  for  six  hours,  may  be  taken  out  and  cleansed.  I  show 
you  specimens  so  treated.  If  you  apply  the  spectroscope  you  will 
find  the  green  and  blue  reappearing  in  a  small  degree,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  using  paper  and  ruby  calico  to  assist  its  weakness  to 
prevent  the  prism  of  the  actinic  power.  All  these  additions  gradually 
change  colour  by  prolonged  ligbt  and  damp.  Tlie  last  specimen  I 
present  you  with  is  pot  metal,  yellow-coloured  throughout  its  body,  in 
glass  pots,  and  hence  its  name,  but  it  is  weakest  of  all,  and  is  only  used 
with  orange  paper.  ( 'Id  .'eptuagenarians  may  saj',  "  we  only  used  yellow 
glass,  and  got  good  pictures."  All  this  has  departed,  for  our  sensitive 
plates  are  fifty  times  more  sensitive.  There  were  no  isocbromatic 
plates  in  those  days.  I  may  mention  that  an  ordinary  prism  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  a  spectroscope,  and  I  bring  you  one  of  home 
make  to  show  you. 

Cause  of  FoG  on  Lantbbn  Slide  Covbhing  Glasses. 

Piior  to  1840  all  window  glass  in  this  country  was  made  by  sea- 
weed being  used  as  the  fluxing  power,  and  went  under  tbe  name  of 
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"  kelD  ;*  it  yielded  «x  per  mnt.  of  allwfi  :  sad  it  wm  not  nntfl  1^5 
tbftC  Sir.  Ju.  Miuprstt,  of  Lirerpx>l,  inrented  and  maaufactuiwd  aoda 
4sti  which  yielded  forty  per  oeot.  of  fluxitur  power,  and  the  demand 
far  ciiM  making  became  a  monopolT  ia  his  naoda,  and  he  reaped  a 
bnasooie  fortune.  1  tie  impulae  that  thii  ducorery  gare  to  glass 
making  in  tbi<  country  waa  immenae,  and  it  wax  not  long  before  we 
diacorered  that  the  ianid  in  this  country  was  lar^-ly  impregnated  with 
iron,  hence  oar  (riMswas  a  dark  colour  compared  with  toe  rVeneh  sand 
that  was  entirely  free  from  iron.  In  eon«eqaence  of  this  disoorery 
we  triad  buw  Mt  we  oould  overcome  ttis  diaabilitr  by  counteieeting 
the  effect  of  the  iron  bv  introducing  a  flux  calrulated  to  alter  the 
colow  to  white,  as  made  in  France.  Chemists  reoomoMiided  man- 
TUa  was  adopted,  and  at  first  appeared  to  neeeed,  but 
to  a  simimer's  son  it  baeame  a  pink  colour,  aitd  the 
studios  just  established  found  their  expciaum 
war*  'lUmhM.  This  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  arsenic,  and  a 
%'  '-  >\|'ri'i>  ,  rtired  that  it  tnriMB  yellow,  and  that  it  was 
ri'.  irii|.r.wrn>'iit  ii  the  mMBgaoMe  plan,  .\noiher  step  was  taken  by 
increaung  the  amount  of  soda  in  t'  ",  but  this  prorad  a 

failnn*  a&t.     Il  was  left  tn  the  intr-i  .Siemens' gas  fomaee 

->  it  tn  so  stnall  an  extent  that  ii  was  not  worth  while 
:  further.     Hitherto  AneriM  ha*  hfn  a  great  market  for 
tu>!  vauirt  of  ftls'M  from  England,  I  rising  AnMrioaas  are 

:.'radu«lly  shuttini;  tofir  doors  again  they  have  yielded  to 

thr>  tenptatioa  of  a  large  import  duty  lu  tti<?ir  faTonr,  and  the  old 
III'  ther  WW  try  ia  being  gradually  extinguished. 

In  Tn  BnTTKR  Joi-kxal  or  Pbotookapiit  of  the  18th  inat. 
<tiMi«  ia  an  aeooont  of  the  proceedings  of  the  liondon  and  ProTineial 
""ttotograplrie  Assodatioo,  with  mr  oU  friend  Mr.  A.  L.  Ilenderaan 
I  the  etuur,  slating  that  whilst  in  .Xnericn  lately  "  he  lead  an  article 
the  frmnd-ylatt  rftrt  sometimca  fannd  on  the  corer  gtaaws  of 
~    I  now  place  bafbn  yon  one  handed  to  nw  by  a 
of  this  Society,  and  proBounw  the  effect  aa  silicate  «A  soda, 
\  that  English  glass  is  now  perfectly  f^  fr<jm  this  defMrt. 

Jas.  Alkx.  FonaxsT. 
♦ 

MOrNTIXO  PHOTOOKAPnS. 
Tkis,  b  one  tense,  although  atmoHt  the  fitwl  stage  a  pietors  rcaehea, 
ia  by  no  meant  the  least  iaporta  natter  how  much  eaie  may 

htm  faaaa  bsatowed  in  bringing  ^  -'>agh  the  nnmaroos  opera* 

ere  it  leaehea  the  feal  stage,  it  t*  anquestionably  a  fact  that 
I  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  tpmUiig  what  otherwise  would  hare 
I  a  psofcet  letolt  by  cnrebatneat  in  tbe  mounting. 
In  oonaideriag  anch  aa  important  eaMect  as  this,  nadoabledly  the 
qwsticin  of  primary  import  is.  What  is  the  beat  moontant  to  emptor  P 
la  the  ease  of  ordinary  prints  on  albamaaiasd  paper,  where  tne 
final  sopport  is  cardboard  in  some  form  or  other,  it  will  be  at  once 
obvioos  that  the  onaratioa  tA  mwmting  each  will  differ  eoasiderabiy 
from  what  would  be  neeasMnr  b  tbe  oaee  of,  say,  an  anaateOsd  print, 
what*  the  nictate  ia  mneh  thiekti^  thiCMgh  having  rtoeiTcd  in  the 
nperatioo  of  enaawlling  •  faacUaf  of  tbla  caidboaxd  to  enable  iu 
rrmoTsl  from  the  enamellinir  glaMt.  I  propont  to  deal  with  the 
f '  nij-'r  class  of  work  IliM — rix.,  what  I  may  term  erety-day  ordinary 

'in  time  to  time  the  qneetion  of  nneqnal  expansion  of  prints  crops 
up  also,  and  this  leads  to  a  consideratioa  of  the  question  whether  or 
not  a  print  oo^t  to  be  aMOOted  m  a  dry  or  moist  state.  Before, 
however,  goiaf  ato  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  advisable  t<> 
give  soat*  Mtb  eoMidcration  to  the  daaacf  mouniania  most  generally 
in  use.  Ommde  of  ptiifnsriieial  mooatii^,  I  take  it  that  I7  far  the 
HM«  ooamMB  mbttaiHe  m  ate  by  nanriy  all  amateurs,  or  thoee  who 
only  BOW  and  agab  have  a  baloh  of  prints  to  mount,  is  common 
starch.  I>oabtleaa  ita  pwsenea  b  Beatly  every  household,  and  the 
•eee  with  wUeb  a  «|aaiitit]r  of  aMNntiaf  medium  may  be  produced 
with  ha  aid,  aceoonta  for  ita  widi  tptaaJ  popularity.  Starch,  bow- 
ovar,  abonld  never  be  need  hot ;   and  wb<ni  such   is  to  form  the 

it  thoold  be  freahly  prepaied,  anl  allowed  to  turn  cold 

If  need.    Starch,  however,  vriU  not 


keep  in  good  eoaditioo 
for  any  Itqgth  of  time,  and  this  had  ltd  to  many  other  sdfartanoea 
bilBf  emptied  in  lieu  of  it  s*  •  moanting  merliiim,  among  wliidi. 
aolMly,  amy  be  awntioBed  frelatine,  or  a  mixtaro  of  arrowroot  and 
gelatine.  Aamiy  tbe  latter  claw  of  monnUnu.  perhaps  the  best  form 
of  maUag  tneh  is  tbe  foUowiag : — 

Take  a  tablespoonful  of  arrowroot. and  with  a  little  water  stir  same 
until  a  nice  cream  is  formed.  Soak  about  sixty  fcrains  of  gelatine  in 
water  till  same  is  soft,  thtn  add  both  thr  {relatine  and  arrowroot  to  aa 
XDwrh  «.t.f  ..>  ■.ill  »1.»..  I..:.!!.-)  f,..,„  .  „;^  thin  paste.  .\lloW  this 
''i»'  iinces  of  nk^oihol  nnd  A  few 

'!r  i  -  i-rma  a  nice  pajte,  and  when 


who  hsTe  no^ot  rollinp  pn'ss,  or 

■  «    nivl    n'liin,  d'luhtlt-w   the   moSt 


going  to  nae,  take  oat  with  a  dean  spoon  as  much  as  will  be  required, 
and  place  same  in  a  clean  Teasel,  such  as  a  sauoer ;  beat  game  up  with 
a  hog-hair  brush,  and  use.  If  the  paste  should  turn  out  too  thick 
when  using,  add  to  the  portion  taken  out  from  stock-pot  a  little  cold 
water  and  beat  up  with  brush. 

I  hare  used  this  mount&nt  for  many  years  with  much  acceptance, 
and  have  only  recently  discarded  it  /or  another  form,  which  I  shall 
describe  later  on.  When,  however,  it  is  deared  to  make  a  supply  of 
mountant  that  will  keep  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  the  arrowroot 
and  gelatine  form  will  be  found  as  gtnd  as  any. 

.\mong  the  forms  of  gelatine  mountant  a  verr  good  one  may  be 
prepared  bv  dissolving  four  ounc-s  of  ^latine  in  a\>out  fifteen  ounces 
of  water,  tnen  add  one  ounce  of  (glycerine  and  five  ounces  of  alcohol. 

Peraonally  I  do  not  like  a  gelatine  mountant,  but  when  it  is  required 
to  mount  prints  in  a  dry  state.  »uch  a"  in  an  album  or  other  book, 
where  oockuiw  must  be  avoided,  then  this  form  of  mountant  should 
be  used,  and  the  prmts  rolled  throu(;h  a  bnt  press  i»evioua  to  having 
the  mountant  applied.    Of  this  I  may  have  more  to  my  later  on. 

With  respect  to  the  use  of  glue  as  a  mounting  me<liuin,  with  pro- 
fessionals it  undoubtedly  is  most  popular,  and,  as  before  stated,  when 
pictures  of  mote  than  ordinary  ihickneas  have  to  be  mounted,  a  hot 
solution  of  glue  ran'fuUy  ap|>li<-<l  just  slightly  inside  the  edges  of  the 
print  with  a  suitable  brush  will  permit  of  t£e  enamelled  prints  being 
plared  in  a  pack  witli  interreiiinu'  sheets  of  suitable  paper  to  protect 
their  surfaciv,  and  wh'  •  ■(!  one  on  top  of  another  they  are 

pU<v<l  untler  pn^wure  1 , :  luly  adhering  to  their  mounts.     In 

the  abwnoe  of  a  «[»Ti.ii  lu  ■miing  prsMs,  an  ordinary  letler-book 
copying  pitHM  may  be  broivtit  into  n-quisition,  and  as  each  fresh 
pr-'  ■  -••-••>-H  •  •;  mount,  the  press  is  screwed  up  to  admit  of 
tl  It  on  ton  of  pack,  then  sorewea  down  again, 

ai»!  :..  ..  •  '  ...■,t...f 

With  most  am  \ 
who  met^'ly  in  ■  1 

convenient  v  '  >lamp  I  don't  mean 

what  some  (M  tweenthetwo. 

I  have  seen  a  hairh  of  good  ]>nnts  spoiled  liy  the  careless  use  of 
blotting  paper  in  the  moanting  of  them.  .Ml  told,  perhaps  there  is 
no  better  way  of  going  about  this  work  than  by  uaini;  a  supply  of 
good  clean  towels  as  diyiqg  agents. 

Just  let  me  describe  bow  I  go  about  the  operation  when  I  have, 
say,  five  or  six  doien  to  mount  on  cards.  From  tbe  washing  water 
I  carvfullv  take  out  the  pibts  one  by  one  and  place  them  in  rows  on 
a  dean  linen  i>heet.  Over  the  top  of  these  I  throw  another  linen 
sheet,  and  when  all  superflaous  moisture  is  socked  up  I  allow  tlie 
prints  to  lie  quite  atill  till  they  begin  to  show  signs  of  curling.  They 
are  then  nice  and  lim^  and  just  ready  to  be  gathered  in  a  pack  one 
on  tup  of  the  other.  I  then  plao-  the  pack  of  prints  face  down  on  a 
abb  of  clean  glaas,  and  lin\in^'  r.'iuly  tne  canls  and  a  basin  of  clean 
water  and  a  linen  har  1  am  ready  to  go  ahead.    Where 

batches  of  different-aii>' :  ive  to  be  mounted,  the  packs  only 

contain  those  of  the  same  siae,  and  as  every  print  is  cut  with  the  aid 
of  cutting  glasses  that  joat  register  -^imyAs  to  the  cards,  the  placing 
lfJhtP4i  ^''  ''*'*'*  '"  *'"' '"  'ion  is  a  matter  of  mucn  ease 

oBtSMMHty.     In  this,  how>  m  a  knack;  provided  the  prints 

are  just  dropped  on  in  what  I  may  term  by  the  middle,  there  will  be 
much  leesdtmcultyexpjrienoxl  in  rolling  or  sque<-;reeint;  the  prints  into 
contact.  In  my  practice  I  use  a  si)uepgee,  and  never  haye  any  bother 
with  scratches,'  as  I  have  heard  others  complain  about.     VVhen  the 

firints  are  firmly  placed  in  contact  on  the  cards,  they  are  rubbed 
■chtly  over  tbe  face  with  a  clean,  damp,  linen  handkerchief  and  set 
away  to  ilry. 

1  have  stated  thtt  until  somewhat  recently  1  employi-<l  as  a 
mounting  medium  a  mixture  of  arrowroot  and  gelatine  prepared  as 
described.  Lately  I  have  hit  opon  a  most  excellent  mountant  in  the 
shape  nf  a  paste  which  I  prepare  from  a  species  of  rice.  .Since  using 
this  1  have  succeeded  b  reducing  the  curlinp  of  tbe  prints  to  a 
minimum,  and  soch  a  thing  as  a  print  leaving  itt  mount  never 
happens. 

In  my  next  I  shall  give  the  readers  of  the  Journax  the  benefit  of 
my  expierience,  and  describe  how  to  make  this  excellent  mountant. 

T.  N.  .Ikmsthoko. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTO- 

ORAPRIC  ASSOCIATION. 

RsriKTH  AwiirAi.  Exhibition. 

(from  QW  oicfi  RijiOrler.) 

Os  the  invitation  of  (be  President  and  members  of  the  Council  of  the 

Attoeiation,  representattras  of  the  press  were  invtted  to  a  private  view 

ot  the  works  by  tbs  members  of  this  Association  on  Friday,  April  2S. 
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Previous  to  the  inspection  by  members  of  the  press,  all  arrangements 
had  been  made  and  carefully  carried  out  by  the  Council.  The  various 
exhibits  had  been  well  hung,  and  the  gentlemen  appointed  as  Judges  had 
made  their  awards,  the  prize  notices  appearing  on  the  various  frames. 
A  neat  catalogue,  embracing  the  various  exhibits  and  awards,  was  ready 
for  distribution  to  the  press  reporters  on  their  entering  the  rooms;  and 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Morrison,  who  were  appointed  by  the  Council  to 
attend  to  and  wait  upon  the  various  representatives,  were  most  courteous 
and  willing  to  give  whatever  information  was  desired. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Council  decided  to  utilise  their  own  spacious 
looms  for  the  Exhibition,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see  such  a  good  collec- 
tion of  photographs  gracing  the  walls  of  the  Association  at  180,  West 
Eegent-street.  Although  on  looking  over  the  catalogue  the  names  of 
many  old  members  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  still  we  have  a 
goodly  Mray  of  new  aspirants  for  honours  taking  their  place,  the  result 
feeing  that  the  walls  of  the  Association  are  fiUed  with  a  very  fine  collection 
of  pictures. 

It  must  be  very  gratifying  to  the  gentlemen  who  acted  in  the  capacity 
of  Judges  in  previous  years  to  find  themselves  again  called  upon  by  the 
■Council  of  the  Association  to  undertake  the  task  of  awarding  the  various 
prizes.  In  this  the  Council  have  paid  a  graceful  tribute  to  Messrs.  Paton, 
Allan,  and  Young,  thereby  acknowledging  the  soundness  of  their  decisions, 
and  which  have  given  the  utmost  satisfaction.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  too 
much  to  expect  such  an  Exhibition  to  pass  without, some  criticism  as  to 
the  various  awards  made,  but  Messrs.  Paton,  Allan,  and  Young  must  be 
congratulated  on  the  soundness  of  their  judgments. 

As  in  previous  years,  the  Exhibition  comprises  exhibits  both  competi- 
tive and  non-competitive.  Of  the  former  class.  Section  A  comprises  the 
Large  Landscape  Class,  and  the  first  prize  has  gone  this  year  to  David 
E.  Clark,  M.A.  This  gentleman  is  strongly  represented  throughout  the 
whole  Exhibition,  and  also  carries  off  the  medal  presented  by  the  Amateur 
Photographer  for  the  most  artistic  picture  in  the  room.  We  should 
■imagine  tlie  Judges  had  but  Uttle  trouWe  in  coming  to  this  decision  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Clark's  charming  picture  of  The  Trystintj  Tree.  This  picture 
bears  upon  the  face  of  it  a  keen  artistic  conception,  and  is  a  striking  example 
of  what  may  be  done  by  photography  in  the  way  of  grouping  together 
light  and  shade.     Mr.  Clark  must  be  congratulated  on  bis  success. 

The  various  classes  are  well  filled,  especially  the  Small  Landscape  Class, 
which  we  were  pleased  to  learn  was  the  strongest-exhibit  ever  put  together 
since  the  Association  was  formed  some  eight  years  ago.  In  this  class 
Mr.  Watson  shows  a  series  of  nice  studies,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Elder  has  a 
strong  exhibit,  his  frame  cout  aining  a  series  of  views  in  Brittany,  these 
being  selected  by  the  Judges  for  the  first  prize  in  this  class. 

In  the  Instantaneous  Class  the  place  of  honour  goes  to  Mr.  George 
Sheriff,  who  has  printed  his  pictures  by  Blanchard's  platinum  process. 
If  any  exception  could  possibly  be  taken  to  tlie  finding  of  the  Judges,  it 
is  here  that  it  lies.  True,  Mr.  Sheriff's  centre  picture,  lie/ore  the  Find, 
is  a  charming  little  bit,  but  his  two  others,  in  our  opinion,  detract  con- 
siderably from  his  exhibit  as  a  whole.  In  this  class  we  have  a  par- 
ticularly fine  set  of  instantaneous  views  taken  by  Mr.  John  Morrison, 
jun.,  with  a  hand  camera.  We  have  never  seen  better,  if,  indeed,  any- 
thing to  equal  these  little  pictures,  and  should  have  liked  to  have  seen 
some  recognition  of  at  least  the  photographic  skill  displayed  in  getting 
them  on  the  part  of  the  Judges.  They  have,  however,  ignored  them. 
Are  they  too  small? 

In  the  Transparency  Class  Mr.  Watson  takes  first  prize,  and  this 
gentleman  also  carries  off  a  similar  honour  in  tlie  Enlargement  Class. 
His  picture  of  Falcide,  Norway,  is  a  splendid  bit  of  work,  and  it  is  quite 
refreshing  to  look  upon  it  after  such  an  exhibit  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  sends 
to  this  class.  We  have  seldom  seen  such  a  ludicrous  example  as  Mr. 
Mackenzie  exhibits. 

In  the  Portrait  Class  Mr.  Taylor  takes  first  prize.  He  shows  three 
good  portraits,  and  excepting  that  they  are  somewhat  faulty  in  the  choice 
of  background  and  style  of  vignetting,  they  are  otherwise  very  commend- 
able, especially  in  the  way  of  lighting. 

We  append  the  prize  list  :^ 

Class  1.  "Landscapes."  (Section  A,  Large  Size.) — First  prize.  Summer 
morning,  S.  Monance,  Tlie  Trysting  Tree,  Pittenweem,  David  R.  Clark, 
M.A.  Second  prize.  Cottages  in  Lamlash,  Near  Rothesay,  Old  Pier, 
Lamlash,  Charles  J.  Shaw.  Third  prize,  Fisherfolk,  Pittenweem.,  Fishing 
Boats,  Willows  on  the  Carron,  George  Sheriff.  (Section  B,  Small  Size.) — 
First  prize,  Views  in  Brittany,  Kalph  H.  Elder.  Second  prize.  Lake  of 
Monteith,  Ploughing,  Kelvingrove,  John  Morrison,  jun.  Third  prize, 
Views  in  Brittany,  Balph  H.  Elder. 

Class  2.  "Figure  Studies."     First  prize,  David  E.  Clark,  M.A. 

Class  3.  "Instantaneous."  First  prize,  George  Sheriff;  second  prize, 
T.  Steven,  jun. 


Class  4.  "Portraits."    First  prize,  Thomas  Taylor. 

Class  5.  "Groups."     First  prize,  Victor  L.  Alexander. 

Class  6.  "  Animals."     First  prize,  James  Fleming. 

Class  7.  "  Still  Life  and  Interior."  First  prize,  David  E.  Clark,  M.A.; 
second  prize,  T.  Steven,  jun. 

Class  8.  "Enlargements."     First  prize.  Arch.  Watson. 

Class  9.  "  Transparencies."     First  prize,  Arch.  Watson. 

Class  10.  "  Developed  Prints."  First  prize,  John  M.  Primrose ;  second 
prize,  John  M.  Primrose. 

"  Amateur  medal  for  most  Artistic  picture."  The  Trysting  Tree,  David 
E.  Clark,  M.A. 


ff^wx  lEliitorial  Caftlc. 


Thk  a  B  C  of  Photography'. 

(The  London  Stereoscopic  and  Photographic  Company.  Limited.) 
A  SUB-HBADING  to  this  work  gives  an  improved  reading  of  the  title 
by  the  qualification  that  it  is  the  A  B  C  of  modern  dry  plate  photo- 
graphy; but  anyhow,  it  is  the  twenty-third  edition  of  the  work,  and 
it  is  quite  revised  and  considerably  enlarged.  It  is  divided  into  two 
general  parts,  the  first  being  intended  for  the  photographer  who  as 
yet  is  in  an  inchoate  condition,  and  requires  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  apparatu.s  he  needs,  and,  of  course,  as  to  how  to  select 
them.  It  also  includes  simple  and  plain  directions  concerning  the 
development  of  the  negatives,  with  printing  from  and  mounting  the 
same.  This  is  all  made  as  plain  as  "  A  B  C."  Part  11.  is  intended 
for  more  advanced  students,  and  in  it  we  find  hints  on  the  use  of 
diaphragms,  portraiture,  and  groups,  together  with  chapters  devoted 
to  retouching,  lantern  slide?,  enlarging,  detective  cameras,  film  photo- 
graphs, orthochromatic  photography,  instantaneous  photography,  and 
much  besides.  There  are  numerous  cuts,  and  three  mechanical  prints 
from  photographs. 

We  can  cordially  recommend  the  book  to  those  who  desire  to  have 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  practical  taking  of  photographs,  without 
caring,  or  having  time,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  more 
purely  scientific  aspect  of  the  art.  Price  l«.  in  paper  covers ;  1«.  6rf. 
bound  in  cloth. 

CONCENTBATKD  ToNING  SOLUTION. 

Mr.  J.  R.  GoTZ,  Buckingham-street,  Strand,  has  brought  out  a  toning 
solution  in  a  concentrated  form  which  must  prove  exceedingly  con- 
venient, especially  to  those  who  use  the  Obernetter  gelatino-chloride 
paper,  for  which  it  is  mainly  intended.  The  sample  bottle  we  have 
received  contains  fifty  c.c.  (nearly  two  ounces),  and  it  embraces  in  its 
liquid  contents  fifteen  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  in  addition  to  other 
modifying  agents.  This  quantity  is  sufficient  for  making  a  toning 
bath  of  one  Utre  (thirty-six  ounces),  to  which  it  is  added  to  water  in 
this  proportion.  The  prints  when  placed  in  this  bath  acquire  an 
engraving  black  tone.  However,  if  purple  or  blue  tones  be  preferred, 
it  is  only  necessarj'  in  the  former  case  to  remove  the  prints  between 
the  brown  and  black  stages  of  progression ;  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  to  allow  them  to  remain  till  after  the  black  tones  have  been 
reached.  Some  specimens  on  matt  paper  which  we  have  received  are 
most  brilliant,  the  toning  having  been  stopped  ]ust  as  it  entered  upon 
the  black  stage,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  purple-black. 


A  Yellow  ScREKrf. 
Fbom  Mr.  Gotz  we  have  also  received  a  yellow  screen  for  ortho- 
chromatic  work.  It  is  made  of  optically  worked  glass  of  a  pale 
vellow  colour,  and  so  thin  as  to  easily  fit  in  the  lens  in  the  place  for 
Waterhouse  diaphragms.  The  screen  is  just  twice  the  length  or 
height  of  the  diameter  of  the  lens  tube,  and  it  is  covered  with  thin 
opaque  paper  (pasted  on  one  surface),  in  which  are  cut  circular 
apertures  of  different  sizes,  and  so  located  that  whichever  end  of  the 
glass  slip  is  inserted  in  situ  the  stop  will  be  central,  or  in  the  a.xis  of 
the  lens.  By  this  simple  means  it  forms  both  a  diaphragm  and  a 
coloured  screen.  The  idea  is  ingenious,  and  it  costs  nothing  to  be 
carried  into  practical  effect  beyond  the  cutting  of  the  glass  and  the 
pasting  on  of  the  black  paper  perforated  to  suit  each  individual 
requirement.  Used  in  this  way,  the  screen  does  not  seem  to  disturb 
the  focussing  or  tine  definition  of  the  lens. 


Platinotype  Picturks. 

(By  F.  W.  Edwards.) 

In  the  production  of  platinotype  pictures  of  large  dimensions,  Mr.  F. 

W.  Edwards,  of  Peckham,  has  acquired  a  deservedly  high  reputation. 

But  his  skill   in   taking  irreproachable  negatives  quite   equals   his 
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pUtinnm  prindng  sbilitiM,  utd  we  hvn  now  before  u  aeleetion* 
from  aome  of  thoae  of  kU  irorks  which  have  procond  for  him  aevenl 
medmla  at  ezhibitiona  both  in  London  and  the  proriooes. 

Fiist  w«  woold  BOtiee  the  riew  of  the  giDunda  Wooi  Pit*,  Ewlkurit. 
Here  we  hare  erer^thing  that  can  oondnoe  to  the  maldnff  of  a  pretty 
fictnte.  A  nnall  riTer  at  the  left  fowgromid,  a  boat  with  ooeapant«, 
a  matie  brid(se,  a  lake,  charming  gtoanda,  a  fine  house,  and  richly 
wooded  aurtoandinga.  What  more  ooold  a  photographer  desire P  Mr. 
Edwaida  baa  made  the  bnt  of  it.  The  print  'u  2-ix  10;  the  tone  ia 
Riperb.  It  i«  joat  the  kind  of  pictnn  that  one  can  ae«  a  medal 
awarded  to  without  feeling  inHined  to  impogn  the  good  taate  of  the 
Jndgea. 

Of  eqoallr  larfte  dimenaiona  are  LambeUk  Palaer  an<l  the  Towtr  of 
London.  Altboogfa  from  the  aharpneaa  that  characteriaes  the  people 
who  are  on  th*  plbr  waiting  for  the  boat  in  the  former  pictare,  the 
•zpoanre  moat  hare  bean  ezoeedingty  npid,  yet  ia  it  well  lighted 
and  aharp  throogfaoot. 

We  hare  alao  aons  of  thoae  reprodnetioaa  familiar  to  riaiton  to 
ibitiow,  meb  a*  Wmiting  for  the  Hmi  ofJokn  the  Baftiit,  Tie 
'tue  ofBarnUmt,  and  Heetir  ntukvif  Ptru. 

With  the  exeepikm  of  two,  which  ara  Uned  to,  or  printed  in,  a 
warm  brown,  tlMsa  flriata  an  in  the  eagnTiag  black  tonea  ao  long 
aasociated  with  plannotypca. 


foreign  ilotrs  anH  flettis. 

— ^ — 

Tn  new  FbolofrapUe  Soeiety  tt  the  aoolh-vwt  tt  Vt»Bt»,  wboae  head 
qnartera  an  al  I^ooa,  baa  raesBtty  baw  iMHanUad  at  a  pablie  nmmian 


the  pcandMi^  of 

I  aalabri^  br  l>^ 
dactiooa  of  pinllaian.    Tha 
from  the  PnaUMt.  iOnatiBtad 

Ikawaa 


whoraeeatly 
auMO-photographie  rapro- 
imaaead  by  a  laetnn 


.  lantaiB  neiaa>tiw>a.  aWar  whteh  a  eoUae- 
te  tha  pwposa  of  anpp^yiag  the  a««  Soaiety  with  londa. 


4  iaiereatiag  to  ftnd  that  the  Momitnr  thoroogfaly  agraaa  with  our 
itnala  of  the  valaa  Mid  faDpaftaaM_a(  Han  Varaaes'a  "  d^aaorariaa  "  in 

pi;Ot 

ponuaiy. 


otogiapt^  in  aataal  aobdn.    "  Tbaa*  ia  nnthfag,"  aaya  ow  coBlam- 
raiaiy.  ••  hitbarto  diaalaaad  which  eaa  be  ngaidad  aa  n«w." 


Hna  H.  W.  Vo«ni|  ol  Badin, 

Barr  Yenaea'a  iMHlK    Be  axpoaad  tha 

of  the  ana  tor  tmml^  ainHaa,  and  ol  tha  alaiiiCi  Ugbi  Idr 

'  ^«  tomar  aaae  Um  ooloan  wen  bat  little  altered,  bat  the  brown  eotoar 
.ieoaeoloandpcation  waaeooaldefably  darttaned,     In  the  lattar  eaaa 

iha  aoloon  wen  a  good  deal  altarad.    tt  wonU  thna  appear  that  Barr 

Vanaas'a  naoUa  ean  by  no  Baana  be 


lid  thna  appear  that  Ha 
aa  parfaetly  paraaoent. 


Vba  oi«r.«ipeaad  priala  en  brenida  paper  the  Artkip 
arapioynMnt  a<  a  aointian  of  eyaaide  M  potaaaiain  to 
iodine  haa  bean  added.     The 


remoTsdat* 


aadavenyaOo* 
o(ae«Ba,ba 


ia  aaid  to  be  magiaaL 
rooad  tlia  ada 


the 

UtU* 

fog  U 

The 


THE  PHOTOOBAPHIO  OOWVBWTIOM  OS  THE  QUESTION  OP 

TBI  "RANDABDS." 
A  KxamM  eonTaaed  by  tha  Ccoaiittea  appoiatad  by  tha  Photographic 
Coarantioa  of  Oraat  Bntaia  to  eooaidar  aad  report  apoa  Photographie 
Btandarda  waa  beU  at  the  Mooa  Hotel.  Heariatta■atn•^  Corant  Oardaa. 
«■  Mdajr  eraaiag  laat,  tha  ISth  alt.,  Xr.  A.  bMon  in  tha  chair. 

Ob  tha  anaation  of  tbealaadaid  far  aaaituiai  e<  lanaea  aad  diaphragma. 
the  alaa^tfd  of  Iha  Photegraabia  Maty  of  Oreat  Britain.  /■*.  waa 
^mrted  by  Mr.  W.  Tavlor  (of  Lriaaaiar).  Mr.  Oeniad  Back.  Mr.  W.  Bed- 
■M,  aad  ottMfa,  whiUt  Mr.  T.  B.  Dalfaaagrw  apeka  in  favoar  of  hia  own 
'-'^  On  the  aaaaa  of  tha  meeting  being  takaa  aa  to  the  three  pro- 
*     *  '"     ~   '         •  •   tathtf  of  Oraat  Britain,  that 

or  Ihalof  Mr.  Dallm^yar— tha 
OnalBrilaia  waa  adopted  with 


paai  ataadarda— that  o(  tlia  PbotognpUo 
■iiptad  laat  year  by  the  Congnaa  fai  Paria, 
•hated  of  llM  Pbotegraphie  Boaiaiy  of  Ot 
M  a  iiagia  diaMMiaat. 


MftoiEa 


of  aUndarda  lor  lana  dangia  waa  aho  oonaklarad ;  and  hi 

of  tha  IliwtBU  Mr.  Tkylor  liowad  a  atandaid  flange  kept  at 

U    Than  waa  a  mark  on  it  indicating  that  the 

woold  have  tbe  eaatn  of  the  diaphragm  alit 

(aa  aant  oat  tnm  that  aetabHahment  wan 

tabae  wen  aU  ool  to  aaraw  hooM  with  tha 

Iha  aaoM  aafk,  tt  loOowad  that  aqy  lana  might  be  pat  into  any 

with  tha  aactaia^  that  whan  oaa  lana  waa  btha  right  poaition  aU 

be. 

Al  to  tbe  adoption  of  ataadarda  tor  flaagaa,  the  loUowiag  raaolatien 


lott.    AaaBIha 
aMrkad,andtbe 


waa  paaaed :— **  Thia  meeting  reoommanda  that  a  meeting  be  called  of  as 
infloential  a  body  aa  poaaihie  of  manatactoring  optioaana  to  decide  upon 
the  moat  eonTenient  aeriea  of  sizes  (or  standard  flanges  and  camera 
aerews.  that  ahall  be  men  anited  to  meet  exiating  conditions  of  their 
manofacttue.  When  decided,  it  ia  alao  anggeated  that  tbe  question  of 
meana  tor  their  adoptioo  ahall  be  decided  apon.  That  this  meeting  be 
called  for  tbe  9th  of  May,  at  thia  hotel,  at  seven  o'clock,  to  report  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Photographic  Convention  o(  the  United  Kingdom." 


"THE  APTUS." 


Anoiio  the  kaad  oameraa  at  tbe  recent  Crystal  Palace   Exhibition 

waa  one  by  Meaan.  Sharp  k  Hitchmuugh,  Liverpool.     It  claims  to  be 

"oniveraid''  in  the  senae  of 
adapting  itaelf  to  lensea  of 
either  long  or  short  focus,  in- 
cluding wide  or  narrow  angles 
of  subject.  The  cut  shows 
the  camera  when  bearing  a 
short -focus  lens.  When  one 
of  greater  length  is  used,  tbe 
bellowa-body  racks  out  until 
the  camera  front  projects 
beyond  the  square  aperture 
(here   thrown    open)    in   the 

end  of  the  ooter  eiae.    When  quite  dosed  up  it  may  be  used  as  a 

detcetira. 


RECENT  PATENTS.     / 

APPUCATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
Na  mSS.— "Aa  lapioiamaat  in  Fbolograpbic  Objeetivaa.''    Oomnlate  speci- 
AcatiOB.    P.  RimomL— AOad  Afnl  31,  ISM. 

Va,  eOMl— "Impravaaaota  la  Photograpbk  OMaotiva*."    Complete  ipeei- 
fleatioa.    B.  Aaaa  aad  P.  BoDOLm.— Aunf  ..IjmK  SI,  ISta 

Na  40ML— "  l»|amaiiiaiita  ia  or  rriating  to  Davalopm  for  Use  hi  Pboto- 
paphy."    a  JnuADX.— Aafad  ^jm/ 22,  TSM. 
Ka  ton — "laipaavaaMati  in  anil  rsUting  to  Pbotograpbio  Cameras." 
J.  MaaaiTT  an.!  W.  S.  SrtxccB.— Aotef  April  22, 

Appaimtiu  for  Aaoertainlng  tbe  Distance 
'    H.  M.  Hknaa^— Doled  April 

Photo- 
HaUd  April 


18M. 

Na  aSM— "A  New  or  In] 
of  Bay  Otrfaet  fcr 


Na  <S47.— "  Imnond  Appamtaa  to  b«  Uaad  hi  tbe  Devalopment  of 
mpbie  Nagativaa*  Commoaiaatad  by  E  CMaL  C  R.  ^sxatk—Oata 
24.  1890. 

Na  C2M.— "Improvaataata  la  Dark  Slide*  for  Photogruhie  Camarsa." 
W.  IL  SracsT.— iWail  April  %,  Iflsa 


iHeettngiS  of  IboctrtujS* 


MBBTINGS  or  80CIBTIK8 

rOR  NEXT   WEEK. 

flMalllMilM. 

::  J-::;:;:::::::: 

_  a 

CkritabaadOnmtr   

Xorth  UmdatTI^.. 

Halaltth „. 

Srttoa 

nmiaittBlH«ll,»7.QMtl»«t.,QgUsle. 

Tha  DtmMan.  Oorcatrr. 
AadaitOB'i  Hotel,  riMt-atrvt.  K.O. 

Z  a:;;::  „::::.;; 

n  J::::::::::: 

vi*t t:!!^z":::::z 

Oonatn  aad  ItldlaMi  _ 

UlalMivk  Photo,  loriatr  

Phototnpbio  Oab  ;..__;„ 

:  l::::::::.::z 

1 1:=::::. 

_ « 

<7htltnhaB 

: » 

:  S:::;::i::::;: 

Irdaod    

St.  Oaoisi  ttiaat. 

Roral  OoUsf*  o(  Soiimea,  Dublin. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOCinT  OF  OREAT  BRITAIN. 
Aran,  29.— Tecbnical  meeUng.— Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  in  the  cbair. 

Mr.  Jackson  tbowad  a  Kodak  of  laigar  aiaa,  as  now  fuminbeil  by  the  Eaatman 
Company.  It  waa  fiintistiad  with  a  roll  bolder  for  fortv-eight  expoauraa  of 
7  X  S,  aad,  whan  tail,  waighad  Sva  and  a  i|iurter  pouDus.  Tbe  stop*  wen 
Brrmngad  on  tba  margin  of  a  roatallio  (inadraot. 

The  CHAiaHAir  ioqnlrsd  what  davaiopmant  bad  been  used. 

Mr.  Jacaaox  prefarred  pyro  with  soda  and  potash,  bat  lome  had  bean 
davelopad  with  «"■""»'»  Qoiool  was  too  alow  lo  ita  action,  although  any 
aaoont  of  danaity  can  be  got  with  it.  It  was  oeoeasary  to  develop  until  the 
Inaga  waa  almoat  gone,  aa  it  want  back  so  mncb  in  Hxiag. 
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Mr.  Arnold  Spillkr  inquired  whether  there  was  any  satisfactory  method  of 
varnishing  ollnloid  tiliiis. 

Mr.  jAcmoN  had  not  met  with  any  successful  method.  In  drying,  he  first 
immersed  the  films  in  a  )«tli  of  methylateil  spirit,  iilycerine,  and  water,  and 
then  pinned  them  up  h\  one  corner.  They  wliere,  wlieu  dry,  wound  round  a 
roller  with  the  film  side  out  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

Mr.  Spiu.br  iu<|uire<l  whether  by  using  glycerine  there  was  not  a  danger  of 
the  fllm  absorbing  silver  from  the  sensitive  ]>a]ier. 

Mr.  Jackson  replied  that  the  small  amount  of  glycerine  left  could  be  wiped 
off  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool.  The  films  were  about  twice  as  rapid  as  the 
stripping  films. 

Mr.  Friesk  Gbkknk  had  developed  lone  strips  of  these  Hexible  films,  and  for 
the  purpose  used  long  dishes  made  of  Willesdeu  ))aiier.  He  also  showed  a 
wooden  dish  with  glass  rods  crossing  it ;  the  film  was  wound  in  and  out  round 
these  rods  and  the  dish  kept  iu  gentle  movement  during  development. 

Mr.  Spillkr  would  like  fle.xible  films  of  less  sensitiveness.  He  found  that 
with  these  highly  sensitive  films  there  was  not  a  power  of  restraining  in  cases 
of  over-exposure. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  that  they  were  made  of  several  degrees  of  sensitiveness. 

Mr.  Spillka  hail  been  able  to  get  great  density  by  using  eikono^eu  and 
caustic  alkali.     Tlie  films  were  very  hanl  and  would  stand  strong  alkali. 

Mr.  W.  England  showed  three  negatives  rleveloped  on  celluloid  films ;  these 
were  on  much  thicker  sujiport  than  those  iireviously  shown. 

Mr.  T.  Samuels  thought  that  it  was  a  great  advantage  to  have  such  thick 
supports.     It  was  veiy  difficult  to  handle  thin  celluloid  in  developing. 

Mr.  Jackson  said  there  was  no  difficulty  in  development.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  placing  about  twelve  films  in  the  dish  at  one  time.  It  was  best  to 
keep  them  face  downwards  and  to  lift  the  bottom  one  on  to  the  top,  and  so 
keep  them  moving  as  iu  toning. 

Mr.  England  showed  several  contrivances  for  hoUling .  celluloid  films  in 
ordinary  dark  slides.  One  of  these  contrivances  consisted  of  a  piece  of  thick 
cardboard  on  which  were  glued  strips  of  thin  card  to  surround  three  sides  of 
the  film,  and  other  strips  over  these  so  as  to  form  grooves.  This  was  for  use 
when  a  film  was  to  be  used  of  smaller  size  than  the  slide  was  made  for. 
Another  contrivance  consisted  of  a  sheath  made  of  card,  with  edges  made  of 
ferrotype  plate  along  two  or  three  of  the  sides. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  showed  the  results  of  a  few  experiments  made  in  orthochro- 
matising  ordinary  plates.  In  one  ca.se  he  showed  two  plates  which  had  been 
exposed  under  a  negative  close  to  a  dark- room  window  covered  \vith  four  thick- 
ne.sses  of  golden  fabric.  On  the  ordinary  plate  there  was  scarcely  any  image, 
whilst  on  the  orthochroniatised  one  there  was  a  fully  printed  transparency. 
Tliis  showed  the  great  increase  of  sensitiveness  for  yellow  which  had  been  con- 
ferred. Tlie  general  sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  however,  was  diminished  to  the 
extent  of  about  one-half,  as  shown  by  camera  exposure  and  by  experiment  with 
the  sensitometer.  The  effect  of  different  kinds  of  daylight  in  showing  greater 
or  less  advantage  for  the  orthochroniatised  film  he  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover. Plates,  ordinary  and  orthochromatised,  exposed  at  noon  and  at  seven 
in  the  evenmg,  had  not  shown  any  difference  in  their  relative  speeds  under 
these  circumstances. 

Mr.  \V.  E.  Debenham  said  that  the  experiments  were  conclusive  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  orthochromatising  solution  emjiloyed  by  Mr.  Cowan.  The  strong 
pink  colour  still  left  on  the  jilates  indicated  a  larger  amount  of  dye  than  was 
used  in  commercial  plates ;  he  had  only  seen  such  a  strong  colour  in  plates 
that  he  had  experimentally  prepareil. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  technical  meeting,  to  be  held  on  May  27, 
the  subject  of  Stereosc02nc  Pholoyrapha  and  Apparatus  would  be  discussed. 


CAMEKA  CLUB. 
April  24, — Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney  in  the  chair. 

The  subiect  was  Treatment  of  Subject  by  Fucm,  which  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeykr 
reopened  by  recapitulating  the  points  made  in  his  paper  at  the  Conference. 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  in  his  lecture  replied  to  criticisms  passed  in  the  discussion  at 
the  Conference,  emjihasising  his  contention  that  to  portray  a  subject  as  the 
eye  sees  it,  the  chief  plane  of  interest  should  be  better  defined  than  the  others, 
for  the  eye  has  to  alter  its  focus  for  different  planes  up  to  a  certain  and  con- 
siderable distance.  From  the  experience  of  the  artist,  Mr.  Davis  Cooper,  who 
for  many  years  has  lost  the  use  of  one  eye,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  an 
alteration  of  focus  for  planes  within  a  dist.-ince  of  about  sixty  yards.  Uni- 
formity of  definition  robbed  the  lens  (which  was  single-eyed)  of  conveyiug 
solidity,  an  effect  only  to  be  fully  gained  on  a  plane  surface  by  contrast  iu 
definition. 

Mr.  Clark  opened  the  discussion  with  a  .short  paper,  and  an  animated  con- 
troversy was  kept  up  for  some  time. 

On  Thursday,  May  8,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  from 
negatives  recently  taken  by  Mr.  D.  K.  Rogers  and  Major  Nott  in  %}'pt,  and 
Mr.  H.  M.  Elder  in  Madeira. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
April  24, — Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  R  Freshwater,  observing  that  many  of  the  members  might  be  going 
to  Chester  in  tlie  ensuing  season  to  attend  the  Photographic  Conference, 
brought  for  inspection  an  album  containing  views  of  that  city  by  Wilson,  of 
Aberdeen. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Bridgb  showed  a  print  from  a  negative  of  Burnt  House  Farm,  at 
Walton-on-the-Naze,  taken  last  September ;  negatives  taken  twenty  years 
earlier  showed  two  fields  iu  front  of  the  house,  where  now  successive  landslips 
had  left  the  house,  as  shovm  in  the  recent  photographs,  standing  at  the  edge  of 
the  broken  ground.  Mr.  Bridge  then  showed  a  collection  or  early  enamel 
photographs,  some  of  them  the  production  of  Lafon  de  C'araarsou,  and  others 
of  F.  Joubert.  It  was  understood  that  in  both  cases  the  powder  process  bad 
been  used.  Mr.  Bridge  also  showed  two  photographs  of  a  water-colour 
drawing — one  on  an  ordinary,  and  one  on  an  isochromatic  plate.  Tlie  effect 
was  very  different,  but  the  person  for  whom  they  had  been  m.iile  had  selected 
the  one  from  the  ordinary  plate.     He  remarked  what  was,  he  thought,  con- 


trary to  the  claim  generally  made  for  orthochromatic  work,  that  the  grain  of 
the  paper  showed  more  strongly  in  the  photograph  taken  in  that  way  than  on, 
the  ordinary  plate.  In  copies  of  an  oil  painting  the  use  of  the  isochromatic 
}>late  and  yellow  screen  had  proved  very  advantageous. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  inquired  wlietlier  any  member  could  speak  of  the  effect  of  an 
isochromatic  plate  without  yellow  screen. 

Mr.  Cooke  could  not  find  any  advantage  in  that  case. 

An  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  use  of  the  yellow  screen  with  an  ordinary 
plate,  and  Mr.  Buidok  said  tliat  with  some  plates  there  was  a  marked  advan- 
tage and  not  with  otliers.  Wratteii's  plates  used  with  yellow  screen  gave  th& 
greatest  similiuity  to  an  orthocliromatic  plate  of  any  that  he  had  met  witli. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  on  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the  crowds  of 
curious  onlookers,  mostly  boys,  who  are  apt  to  baulk  the  photographer  in  his 
efforts  at  obtaining  views  in  cities  ;  and  amongst  the  plans  mentioned  as  being 
the  most  successful  was  that  of  working  in  couples,  and  whilst  one  photo- 
grapher was  working  his  camera  rather  demonstratively,  but  exposing  no 
plates,  his  companion  at  a  little  distance  was  able  to  succeed  in  getting  what 
he  wanted. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

April  lii,— Tlie  President  (Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor)  in  the  chair. 

After  the  preliminary  business,  Mr.  Taylob,  having  vacated  the  chair  (which 
was  taken  by  Mr.  William  Bishop),  gave  a  lecture  on  The  Slmeuscope.  He 
referred  briefly  to  the  principles  of  binocular  vision  and  to  the  early  history  of 
the  instrument,  explaiuing  the  parts  severally  taken  by  Wheatstone  and 
Brewster  in  the  invention  of  the  stereoscope.  The  causes  of  its  decadence 
were  then  traced  ;  these  were,  in  a  limited  respect,  the  construction  of  tlxe 
stereoscope  itself,  and  more  especially  tlie  flooding  of  the  market  with  slides 
which  were  bad  botii  in  conception  and  execution.  In  regard  to  the  instru- 
ment, he  said  that,  where  at  all  possible,  the  eyepieces  should  be  achromatic 
and  of  from  five  to  six  inches  focus,  it  being  desirable  that  expedients  for 
effecting  the  separation  of  the  eyepieces  be  adopted.  If  the  component  parts 
of  the  slide  were  properly  mounted,  so  as  not  greatly  to  exceed  two  and  three- 
quarter  inches  from  centre  to  centre,  coalescence  of  tlie  pictures  would  take 
])lace  when  the  axes  of  the  eyes  and  of  the  eyepieces  corresponded,  or  uearly 
so  ;  but  some  slides  were  so  badly  trimmed  and  mounted  as  to  have  that 
distance  from  tliree  and  a  half  to  four  inches  apart,  and  such  could  only  be 
made  to  combine  when  the  eyepieces  were  separated  from  each  other  to  their 
utmost  extent.  The  carelessness  that  prevailed  iu  this  respect  iu  the  works  of 
some  makers  was  most  reprehensible,  for  with  most  stereoscopes  coalescence  of 
the  pictures  could  not  take  place,  and  the  public  became  disgusted.  He 
exhibited  a  home-made  stereoscope  he  had  constructed  for  his  own  use,  in 
which  he  could  see  every  class  of  slide.  It  had  large  achromatic  eyepieces  of 
six  inches  focus,  and  the  light  was  admitted  to  the  slide  on  every  side.  It  had 
no  central  division,  and  the  lenses  were  capable  of  being  separated  so  as  to  suit 
all  eyes  and  every  class  of  picture,  whether  properly  or  improperly  mounted. 
He  described  some  of  the  stereoscopes  specially  adapted  for  viewing  pictures  of 
large  dimensions,  instancing  the  Wlieatstone  reflecting  one  and  the  prismatic 
stereoscope  of  Grubb  as  the  best.  Some  years  ago  Harding  Warner,  with 
Murray  and  Heath,  introduceil  a  stereoscope  for  pictures  of  much  taller  dimen- 
sions than  usual.  This  increase  of  vertical  angle  was  often  useful  for  certain 
subjects  of  the  ravine  class.  The  stereoscopic  base,  or  paralactic  angle,  by 
which  he  meant  the  distance  between  the  lenses  in  the  camera,  ought  not  to  be 
of  a  definite  measurement,  but  should  be  variable,  so  as  to  suit  the  subject ;  a 
very  near  object,  such  as  a  vase  of  Howers  stamling  within  four  or  five  feet  of 
the  canierji,  would  not  require  such  a  wide  base  as  a  scene  in  which  the  nearest 
foreground  object  was  situated  at  a  considerable  distance.  .\u  example  of  the 
necessity  for  increasing  the  stereoscopic  base  was  to  be  found  in  obtaining  a 
binocular  view  of  the  moon,  in  which  advantage  had  to  be  taken  of  her  libra- 
tions,  thus,  in  effect,  separating  the  lenses  of  the  camera  to  thousands  of  miles 
apart.  He  then  treated  of  methods  of  viewing  large  pictures  when  placed  side 
by  side  in  contradistinction  to  the  viewing  such  pictures  when  separated,  as  in 
the  Wheatstone  stereoscope,  and  showed  the  application  of  prisms  for  this 
purpose.  Numerous  pictures  showing  false  effects  were  exhibited.  He  hoped 
for  a  rapid  resuscitation  of  the  stereoscope,  and  spoke  of  the  efforts  of  Chadwick 
to  do  so,  he  making  a  speciality  of  this  department  of  photography.  A  camera 
and  stereoscope  by  this  maker  were  also  exhibited. 

At  the  close,  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  James  Martin  (who  exhibited  a 
stereoscopic  camera  of  the  earliest  make),  D.  H.  Hdl,  F.  W.  Hart,  W.  Bishop, 
and  others. 

• 

WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
April  25, — Mr.  Charles  Biltoii  (Pi'esident)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  John  A.  Hodoes,  the  Hon.  Secret,ary,  read  a  paper  entitled.  Some  Prac- 
tical Hints  on  the  Choice  of  a  Lens.  After  briefly  referring  to  the  history  of 
photographic  optics,  and  ilescribing  the  particular  properties  of  different  kinds 
of  lenses,  tlie  lecturer  proceeded  to  give  some  hints  on  the  choice  of  a  lens.  He 
advised  the  use  of  a  long-focus  lens  whenever  it  could  be  employed,  and  exhi- 
bited upon  the  screen  a  number  of  photograjdis  taken  with  both  long  aud  short 
focus  objectives,  demoustratiug  the  falsity  of  drawing  *  produced  by  the  latter. 
He  also  thought  every  one  should  possess  lenses  of  different  focal  lengths,  iu 
order  that  various  angles  of  view  might  be  obtained.  A  photographer  hampered 
by  such  considerations  as  the  focal  length  of  his  lens  could  never  do  himself  full 
j  ustice.  If  economy^  were  an  object,  it  might  be  effected  to  some  extent  by  a 
judicious  selection  ;  in  sucli  a  case  two  lenses,  by  using  the  back  combinations, 
might  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  four.  After  speaking  of  different  lenses,  the 
lecturer  referred  in  eulogistic  temis  to  the  "  triplet,"  which  for  flatness  of  Meld, 
he  said,  surii.issed  the  rapid  rectilinear.  He  did  not  believe  it  was  necessary  to 
give  a  very  high  price  in  or<ler  to  procure  a  reliable  lens.  Englisli-nuade  lenses 
of  higli  quality  were  now  oljtaiiiable  at  moderate  cost.  Foreign  instruments, 
sold  either  without  a  name,  or  with  that  of  the  British  purveyor  engraved  upon 

*  Nav,  the  drawinfr  is  not  '•  false,"  altbong-h  the  perspective  may  be  violent  bj  the 
point  of  sight  uot  being  eiiificieutly  far  removed  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  subject. 
—Ed. 
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were  Bilmir- 
of 


them,  raqnirad  mora  oucfal  telectioa,  Uf}  ■boold  b*  Uctod ;  hmim  w 
kbie,  otben  eompHatiTaly  worth!**.  Kjnilliam  ia  a  1«m  ww  ■ 
indirkliul  marit ;  baoMMa  putloakrbwbaMKaedtobaaaoodoa*,  it  wu  no 
r«Mon  that  anotlMr  of  tht  tama  malw  ifciwH  oa  Mmlly  good.  Tha  lactort  wm 
iUmtratad  by  a  Bambar  of  dii^naM  laqiaetad  oa  the  Ktaan  by  tha  lantam,  awl 
alao  by  the  afhiMttwi  of  a  raiWy  of  iMva,  both  llnitharl  and  in  dilTeruit 
■taonof  cooatraetkB.  the  tooUaMdb«(0(alw>exhibitad.  A  oomber  of  nefca- 
tmtof  thaiaaaMd()act  tahaa  with  fariooa  laaaaa  of  waU-kaowa  aiakai  were 
alio  ehowa* 

Mr.  K.  W.  FOXLU,  who  tpoka  at  ennttiwiMe  lanirth.  Mid  althowh  few 
liaopia  woaU  cara  to  work  now  with  a  laaa  aaectiwetad  for  the  tHmrmmf  of 
tha  rhaalfal  aad  viaaal  ray^  yet  aack  leaaaiL  if  tha  niimaary  tiUartaiaat  after 
fDcmaiaKwan  auda,  gare  malta  taUj  aqaal  to  iaetnuaaeti  ia  whiek  tha  car> 
racttafiid  baea  pertMined  hr  tha  optiidaa.  aor  did  ha  thiak  tha  eomdioa  had 
iMyimad  tha  tnyility  of  the  Iroe.  altho^dk  it  wa«  a  (raat  coBvaaiiaea.  Stiia 
«««  a  KIT  MMaa  defect  iaaaylaaki  Whaa  ptofda  apoka  of  partiealar  Uaaa* 
poMkwaaMaal  depth  of  ieea^  ItwaaU  oka  ba  loaad  that,  owiag  to  tha 
aawaat  nf  iphwkal  iliirritinii  tirawat.  thalaaabed  ao  nal  foea*  at  alL  aad  aa 
ao  poiat  WM  ah«ilatcly  ehafpi,  ao  other  petet  apfnand  noeh  oat  of  fceaa  by 
asatnaL  aaaw  of  the  Freaeh  leaeM  whkk  h»l  baea  epokea  of  M  fweriMlac 
Mat  dapU  aflbau  were  faadlreoMtnMtidiathi*  way.  BawMjliiltahMr 
lb  inartaaa  of  tha  BM  of  a  W*«M  l*M  eM|4Mita*d  by  Mr.  BedM  aiid 
ka  thm^  withiWma  ad^t  gha  a  1Mb  Man  iataaatiea  h  IhaireatdaBaM 
ithaaMNar.    If  a  lei  of  e^bt  kwhM  teeae  wm  leMiy  to  take  a  earto 


apoathaaM 

MBtarc  ia  tiaa  pei«paeti*e,  bow  coaU  a  (Mai*  of  18  x  90  have  joetiea  done  br 
R,  ia  nant  le  fajiaiUee^  If  takaa  h*a  l«a  of  tweaty-Sra  ia^M  ibeaa,  whkii 
•aatha^i^    ^^^^ .  -       - 


iwtiiw/lwtlk 
Mr.  O.  F.  BtMmoac  aid 

MaanDy  wnrkail  were  ai 
UO<f,  Ca,  Are  an>l  a  Mif 
Tkoaa  tw«  toeal  hwlfaa  he  had 
Uadaofhalf-flaiawork.    Tha 


that  tha  two  lawM  wtth  whick  h* 

of  tka  fbcal  loMtk  adroeatad  by  Mr. 

aad  a  half  iacbae  for  tha  haU-pUtr. 

laadaet  to  eoabla  Ua  to  deal  wtth  aU 

laaa,  however,  wm  aot  a  wide  anria 

'    '       "'eafaradlhakalf^bto 


oaa,  tiQt  of  ft*  lapU  tjrpa^  a  WMgrfxi,  whiek  at/-M eoei 
w«U.  llopaatBfWHmyaarfkllbrqaarter-pkda 

Mr  '<)  WM  or  opiaiea  that  if  aaiy  oaa  laaa  eoald  ba  al 

peafii  iiv.-  -■•»u.t  ba  aivea  to  a  wUa«a^  ooe,  aad  If  a  luB>ai  toaw  waa 
iHilMj  tka  hack  eaaUiHttea  aoaU  ba  and.    Ba  tkoa^  a  akatt-kea*  laaa 


tka  WMl  diBevHyia  ttklic  *<•«•  Mac  tka  iaaUU^  to  (at 
Illy  ttt  away.    It  did  aot  alaaya  da  to  Ibeaa  toil  aad  Ikaa  ' 


tlMt  proeadaie  eoBMtimM  thiewtlie  poiat  ftiaail  fcr oat  of  Ibeaa— tUe 
wMwawoflaa  tha  <aMwlth  la^fccae  loMaa.  Ike  triplet  wm  ooo  of  the 
hMtlaMMBMla:  ataaatteaRwMOOMUMdaioavbatwttkawiapldplBtM 
of  Ika  at«MaA4aytkatoMa(«aa«daat«ktafa.  Ha  woaM  like  to  kaow  ia 
Mb«  Aa  rivi*  eoaiMaatioa  of  a  doatM  wkalkar  H  a&etad  tka  naalt  tka  ilep 
hSbUMaar  beblad  tkalawr  B*  kad  aot  aetfaad  aay  dlfciaii  witk  a 
iiialalila  ii  laaieli  li  at 

McFniLnMUtf  oalrtkaeeatnl  poftioe  of  the  «eU  wm  laqnlicdwbae 
Mte  tka  ai^CIa  eoMbtaatte.  tka  iloy  Ml^  ba  hehlad.  M  tka  eaatiBl  daflaitioe 
waaMba  batter;  bet  if  a  (mrv  a^l*  •«•  nnaired,  tkae  tka  (top  akoaki  ba 
plaeadtafroat 

Mr.  BLaOonm  thoaght  aiemlieta  waaM  >ad  tka  IHa  4laphM|ai  a  mat 
eoavaadaaea :  the  taiaffe  eoald  be  fbraaaed  and  the  eflhet  of  etnwilBg  oowa 
akeecvad  wttlMat  reanniM  the  bead  koM  the  clotb.  Hejadfwl  tkaaspMore 
brtka  MMMMa  of  tka  taMa  aa  tka  ata««,  bat  Ike  alanaflMt  oa  bAMiac 
fii  tMaiTftMmdar  tka  taaa  aiMB  ia  oi*r  ta  bMiit  a  tlap  awtarfiilly 
ifctad  kl*  MiBMat ;  tkii  WM  akvlrtid  ky  aiapkMrlav  tka  Ma. 

It  «M  taea  aonoaseed  that  wm  aaeaiafom  woaU  lake  place  oa 
BatartUvt,MayS,ir,  ukISI:  aad  alee  oa  Batarday,  Jaaa  S  :  tka  aaxt  iadoor 
■aail^  baiw  tMd  Ibr  Joly  is. 

ThaMMlawkbM  eeae«t  will  ba  haU  at  tha  Riebmoad  Hotel. Ilhaphanl-< 
a  nUar.  May  9.  tl  rifht  p.m.     Membcn  are  entitleU  to  taring 


TUS  LA.VTSBS  aoaCTT. 
Ths  iaaagval  ■eetiag  of  the  aaw  flodaty  baarl^  thie  tttU.  ao<l  baring 
chief  e^eaU  the  develoMaaat  aad  popalattMliua  of  the  opUcal  Uotera, 
pfaMa  la  tha  lh«tn  of  tha  Soeiaty  of  AiU  oa  Friday  Ivt,  wbea  taauc  two 
aaadiad  Udia  -ri  gaiiileww  ii  etfea<leil 

Tha  CwaiBWta  or  rwa  C'nrm.ii.  (tha  Boa.  SBa^bgr  BetheU)  paabead  tka 
ila»iaiitiaUi»a  by  aa  a{«lo|ty  for  Ike  IniMBMptii  aataie  of  tha  pnBamue, 
whiek.  ha  aaid,  wm  dM  JMe  to  a  Uek  of  iwaai  \im  tfcaa  to  aa  laraaat  daeiia  to 
nnkiag  aa  early  begtaMiag,  wttk  the  new  to  pUcteg  the  elaiiM  of  tha  aew  Ijody 
wall  ia  tha  heagtwaad.  HavlM  enUaaa  that  tka  miioB  paoper  woolil 
rtiawMM  oa  OrtSher  1.  aad  ti^  afl  im^Slk^  kft  MiMliawhrp  faaiiTad  in 
tka  kBiVTBl  waaU  U  traalMl  M  bel*adb«  la  tha  yaar  thaa  to  ba  <Mmd  apoa. 
ka  apweabd  to  all  piaeeat  who  waw  tat  iruli  I  la  tkaoptieal  laalam  to  bring 
tka  cUmb  of  the  Society  befcra  their  Meade  at  the  fltat  Bttlag  oppoftonity  ; 
■id,  eoBtiaaiag,  «u<l  It  haJ  beca  i^pead  that  the  prognmme  of  the  Bodaty 
■Atha*  ba  eaniad  oat,— 1.  ByUM  lapalna  ofjaaailiii  in  aoaM  eaattal 
b3Mw  la  UMdao,  at  lAk  tka  MattHTairaa  OkaeO  aad  of  tka  Soeiaty 
aSlbakeld.  1  By  aeqatrfcMtlUMa'BppaiBta*  lartka  parpoM  of  JMatg 
edbitiaa*  of  geaenl  aad  aeiiB&l*  latefBrt  to  both  OMOibere  and  thrb  Menu. 
t,  Mf  obtaiaiag  the  HrvicM  of  ipaihillele  ia  every  bcaadi  of  art  aad  aeicaca 
eallBd  to  optical  demoaatialiaa.  i,  By  o(briog-M  Ikr  m  the  ftinde  of  tbe 
•mMv  wfll  panalt— rMaaaMltoa  or  «w«d*  for  the  deveknnaat  of  the 
aittaJ  laafa.  aad  of  all  appantaa  nrtafaiiac  tbatcto.  &  By  iaparting 
lailraellaa  to  taoM  who  art  tiaairoaa  ofiMiaIng  now  to  e&etivaly  BMaipnUte 
tha  lyltMl  laatera,  to  prodoce  etldM  aad  aMantaiL  aad  to  edklaatly  amuloy 
tha  MMa  both  la  prirata  end  ia  tmbUc  &  By  aMorlng  fat  tha  BMBiben  of  the 
SacMy  apaaial  aa>l  edtanleflieae  tema  froni  manaractnnn  aad  othan  for  the 
paw  kail  or  loan  nf  epparatM  aad  aUdaa.  7.  By  (arming  a  larjta  aad  eom- 
a4va  loaa  aoUaetMi  of  laaleta  tnavanncic*  pertainiag  to  art.  eeienoe, 
lailwl  lalji*^  caeh  laaa  ooOeetiaa  «a  he  pU<-ed  at  tbe  dbnweal  of  every 
■r.  aaaa  inadlUtni  to  he  laid  dowa  by  tha  (VxindL  8.  Br  provfaUag  a 
of  iatar  MWaMaifaliaa  between  tha  awmben  of  the  Soeiaty,  whanbr 


each  member  may  be  made  acquainted  with  tbe  private  collections  of  Ma  fellow- 
monben,  aad  may  be  able  to  negotiate  a  mntoal  loan,  if  so  desired.  9.  By 
arranging  an  interrhawgw  of  demonetration  between  photogtaphic,  uticroaoopical, 
and  other  cocietiM  intnarted  in  optical  lanteni  work. 

The  CaxaaUkSi  farther  ramarlced  the  marvelloae  powers  of  photograuhy  to- 
illattrata  and  bring  home  to  the  mind  in  the  most  striking  and  faitnful  man- 
ner (especially  by  maaas  of  the  optical  lanters)  the  glofSes  and  beauties  of 
nature,  the  treasoTM  of  art,  and  the  wonders  of  sdenoe,  induced  us  to  hope 
that  br  drawing  tonthar  petaooa  thus  intarastad  a  Dowwfttl  society  might  Do 
formed  on  an  UitellaetaaL  educational,  and  aeientino  basis,  with  a  recreative 
aad  sodal  side,  and  of  which  our  present  meeting  is  bat  a  cmde  and  incomplete 
exampla.  AlthoiiKh  not  a  "Club"  in  thensaalaenseof  thewonl, still  weoqiie 
soon  to  have  a  suitable  habitation,  where  meetings  of  members  wUl  be  held, 
paper*  nad,  diacaasioaa  aaoouruad,  and  some  photonaphjc  work  carried  on. 
Ooapoaad,  m  I  batlBTe  wa  shall  be,  of  scientific  and  practical  men,  of  pro- 
Icaaioaal  M  well  m  of  aaMtoor  photograpbers,  of  those  learned  in  chemical, 
mhiioaeopieal,  aad  optieBl  aeience  generally,  oonstractors  and  designers  of 
every  deccilption  of  appaiatms  we  ihall  endeavour  (at  least)  Xn  benefit  and 
iastnet  aaeb  other  (If  aot  those  naoonnected  with  ns),  and  bring  to  greater 
pcrtalioB  in  all  its  phasM  aud  aspects  (taehnical  M  well  as  artintic)  thu  iwr- 
HnalM'  biaaek  of  tks  art  aad  arJMM  whiek  we  have  adopted  for  study.  Another 
aka  that  tka  Saditr  hat  la  view  I*  tka  tenation  of  a  laige  loan  collection  of 
laatcta  clida^  oaaBpHlala  Na  ekuciacatka.  arrangement,  and  method  of  Ulustra- 
tioa.  As  wa  advnaoa,  adaatiflo  and  photographic  aocietiee,  educational  bodies,  - 
sehoola,iastttatas,kc.,  will  have  facilities  ofaffiliating  themselves  tons,  and  thus 
ireai  oar  extensive  photographic  Ubnry,  so  to  speak. 


br  amataally  Kra 


dark  rooms  ud  laboratorlM  for  all  nhotognphie  operations,  the  producti< 
laatera  sUiIm  in  partiealar.  America  bM  alreatly  made  great  Btnil<-s  wit] 
optical  laalaia,  m  wa  ahall  aodeavoar  to  put  ounelvp'^ 
'   laaaiB  tha  Atlaalie,  aad  to  Intarohuge  with 


Unto  M  Into  the  aieaalafc  raystarlas,  aad  beantiea  of  many  of 

telpkotographicillaBliBUiMis.   v 

I  oliltaM  of  tka  Ckainaaa,  which  was  conlially  received,  there 


'!^^i 


MaMban  will  «f  aoana  iBoal*a  this  privilege  and  many  more  to  alarger  extent, 
hepa  to  oftrthem  additional  advantagea,  viz.,  the  use  of 

•tion  of 
ith  the 
with  our 
togmpliic 
oftMrgmdast  wonders  of  aatore,  fepre^'  f  some  of  our 

haMaly  bat  tovalv  aeaaary.  Waloooiiag  m  members  of  thu  Lantern  Society 
aO  tkas  iatcraM,  w«  akall  develop,  I  tnut,  into  a  Urge  and  influential  bcdy, 
eoapataat  aad  wCQlag  to  place  aay  ftaah  knowledge  and  experience  that 
«a  oaiy  aenlia  wttkia  tha  reach  of  otkcn  ol|Uke  tastes.  Finally  erowing 
la  atNafta,  wa  may  aambar  anMaot  oar  body  members  practically  and 
arfaalttaalhr  mors  laaiaad  la  partiealar  hfanaha  of  soienoe,  who  will  come 
•wwail  aad  InitMa  M  Into  the 
oar  aaaimadatad  J 
PbOaw^tkaail 
was*  pnriaetnl  Bpoa  Iko  Mnaa  aboat  oaa  hnndml  and  thirty  very  fine  slides, 
iMImk  lato  tklaa  dUtiaat  lula,  and  comprising :— Views,  by  Ferrler  and 
Soatisr,  of  Ilalhui  aat  SwIm  aeeeery ;  ioe  aoaaea  In  Hwiss  mountains  and  at 
Nla^va  -  utnHumilcal  pkotagraphe  of  the  moon  an<l  of  tbe  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
lakea  ^  '-.  teleaeopt  ;  views  of  the  Portli  Bridge  snd  of  the  engine 

raon  I'l  '  Pmhsmm  the  scddeat  to  her  machinerr  ;  representations 

of  old  lace  irotii  ilia  Soatfi  Kaaali^na  Masenm  ;  a  large  collection  of  Wood- 
«f  ladka  WKk  SyiiBa  taaiplM  ;  types  of  heads ;  views  of  English 
both  latattia  aad  axtarior :  nsaets  mounted  direct  on  jriass  ;  views 
of  the  Paris  Kxhiliitiaa,  aad  a  lanrr  collection  of  Un-lsca|wa  from  all  parts. 

Tbe  {iroceaillBgs  war*  maeh  cnjojrnl,  and  applications  for  membership  were 
node  ia  the  room. 

la  the  iatarval  that  olapcM  hafore  tha  pronoaiBa  of  the  Society  is  ent<!rv<l 
apoo  la  aaiBsst,  tka  CbaaeU  will  be  badly  sagagad  in  drafUng  by-laws, 
adaetiay  aaitobie  ««"■— ■■■*^«"«it  Air  tha  fotnrs  home  of  the  Bodety ;  and  tbe 
Hoa.  Saerstary  (Uaataaoat  C  B.  Oladstoee,  RK.)  will  be  pleased  to  forward 
fan  partienlaia  aad  applhalliiaa  for  membenhip  Bpon  receipt  of  a  poatcanl  at 
6,  Boltoe-atnal,  PteeB^,  wT 

—  -     ♦ 

HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
AraiL  2Sl — Aboat  two  haadreil  sod  filly  lanteni  slides  made  by  members  of 
the  Clnb  were  ehown  to  aa  apptaciatlve  aadiaaca. 


aew  uieiiilisi  wm  i 
FtUay,  May  8,  Mr.  B.  H.  Baystoa  wUl  rsad  an  artide  fmin 


pkatwapkte  pspoa,    Friday,  Hay  »,  The  Pnai<laat  (Mr.  T.  ( 

win  glira  a  lactare  ainstiatcd  by  the  optical  Untom.    Satanlajr,  .Nrr  i 

liar  to  Canbalton :  m(«t  at  station  at  three  p.m.,  and  at  the  Oreyliouiid  ut 

haif-|<est  five.      Kridar,  May  16,  Mr.   F.  J.  Cobb,  on  SUvrr  Printing  anil 

MtnUtrng.      F>i<iay,  May  ffl,   Untem  nigfat      KriiUy,  May  SO,   ChaU  on 

Phtogntflit. 

e 

HACKNEY  PHOTOORAPUIC  SOCIETY. 
Thi  above  Sodatv  held  their  annual  mirie  on  Thursday,  April  24,  at  their 
rooms  at  Morlay  HaU.  Tbe  toOM  wm  taatefully  leld  out  as  a  drawing  room, 
aad  about  fear  hnadiad  ladi*  and  gentlemen  attended,  who  fully  appreciated 
tha  axcaUaat  pteBaauaa  pcvvklad.  Hoi^s,  gleec,  redtotlon^  and  instmmental 
solos  war*  givaa  by  tka  Mathan  aad  their  fHaadai  Rather  a  novdty  wm  the 
Hodety's  orehaatiB,  eoaiprtaad  of  memlnn  who  are  musical  as  well  u  photo- 
graphic eathodaata.  Mr.  H.  J.  Beuley  gave  an  amusing  cnnjiiring  entertain- 
meat,  tha  avaaiag  ooadodiag  with  an  exhibition  of  nienilwrs'  lantern  slid« 
thiaagh  the  laatera,  shown  (y  the  President.  Thoee  of  Messrs.  Fred  Bvnna 
aad  Cbpcaiar,  pilM  wfauan  at  tbe  rraent  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition,  being 
among  taa  naabar. 

m 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

AfKlL  24,— Mr.  Paul  Lange  in  the  chair.    Tlie  chair  was  taken  at  half-post  six 

precisely. 
Messrs.  WiT       r   I    -  v  •    tedmambenu 

Mr.  J.  A.  I  '  Jfaoiu  qf  Pre- 

rtntina  tight  ^  :.   ..  .       --  .-  '  '  'urse  nf  Lteelop- 

mmt  ut  Iht  Oark  Jtorm  [sse  pige  ^^Mj.    Mr.  Foiral  sIm  explained  "  the  cau»e 
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of  a  peculiar  fog  that  comes  over  lantern-slide  covering  glass,"  which  lately 
created  inquiry  and  discussion  in  the  photographic  journals. 

Mr.  F.   Vauohaji  read  a  paper  with  demonstrations  on  Plwiography  as 
applitd  to  Letterpress  Printing. 

LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Apbil  10, — The  President  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley  read  a  paper  on  Lanlemslide  Work.  He  said :  What 
I  have  to  say  this  evening  will,  in  a  great  measure,  be  based  on  my  own  short 
experience,  and  though  wliat  I  n)ay  bring  forward  may  be  "stale,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable "  to  many  of  the  older  members  of  this  Society,  I  trust  that  it  may 
he  of  some  little  assistance  to  any  who  have  not  yet  attempted  to  make  lantern 
slides.  For  some  reason  or  other,  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  members 
of  this  Society  send  in  lantern  slides  to  our  annual  Lantern  Exhibition.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  better  or  more  pleasing  way  of  showing  photographs  than  by 
exhioiting  them  on  a  screen  by  the  aid  of  the  optical  lantern  ;  the  fact  that  so 
many  people  go  to  our  lantern  exhibitions  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  this  branch 
of  photographic  work  is  appreciated,  and  to  the  photographer  the  artistic  quali- 
ties &'aA  failings  of  his  worK  become  more  manifest  when  seen  enlarged  on  the 
screen  than  when  viewed  on  a  small  print.  Before  proceeding  furtlier  it  may 
be  well  to  alluile  to  the  best  size  of  camera  to  work  with,  as  some  amateurs  do 
pot  care  to  make  anything  but  lantern  slides.  Small  cameras  are  made  to  take  a 
plate  three  and  a  quarter  inches  square,  and  although  this  small-sized  camera 
may  do  for  ordinary  landscape  work,  it  is  practically  useless  for  instan- 
taneous photography,  such  as  marine  and  seaside  studies,  cattle-pieces,  and 
other  moving  objects.  Many  of  you,  no  doubt,  who  work  quarter-plate 
cameras  have  found  them  too  small  for  this  class  of  work,  and  have  oeen 
considerably  disappointed  when  the  plate  has  been  developed  to.fincl  nothing 
but  a  barren  waste  of  water,  or  a  fiehl  with  the  surrounding  fence  as  the 
only  subject  on  the  plate.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  notliing  less  than 
quarter-plate,  or  5x4.  Lantern  slides  are  made  either  by  "direct  contact," 
or  by  "reduction"  from  the  negative  by  rephotograjihing  from  the  negative  by 
means  of  the  camera  and  a  reducing  frame.  Slide-making  by  "  direct  contact " 
is  the  plan  most  generally  adojited  by  amateurs,  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  done  by  artificial  light ;  but  I  very  much  prefer,  however,  making 
slides  by  "reduction,"  especially  if  working  from  a  half-plate  or  larger  nega- 
tive. No  doubt  very  good  slides  are  made  from  quarter-plate  negatives  by 
"contact,"  but  how  few  pleasing  ones  are  made  from  the  larger-sized  negatives 
in  this  way ;  for  when  taking  a  view  witli  the  earner^  you  study  the  proportions 
and  composition  of  the  picture  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  plate  you  are 
working,  and  not  simply  with  the  idea  of  printing  out  a  picture  three  and  a 
quarter  inches  square  ;  it  is  only  by  "  reduction  "  you  can  get  the  full  value  of 
your  negative  on  the  lantern  plate.  Another  advantage  obtained  by  ' '  reducing  " 
is  that  a  soft  slide  may  be  made  from  a  hard  negative,  and  also  good  slides  from 
poor  and  faulty  negatives — negatives  from  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
make  a  slide  by  "contact,"  or  even  to  get  a  passable  silver  print  from.  In 
"contact"  printing  the  length  of  exposure  required  of  course  varies  according 
to  the  make  of  plate  used,  and  the  density  of  the  negative.  I  think  it  is  best 
to  have  one  fixed  distance  from  the  light  for  exposing  the  slide,  and  to  vary  the 
tiiite  of  exposure  according  to  the  density  of  the  negative,  rather  than  vary  the 
distance.  If  the  distance  th»  frame  is  held  from  the  light  be  varied,  always  re- 
member that  the  length  of  exposure  will  increase  as  the  squares  of  the  distances 
the  frame  is  held  from  the  illuminant,  and  not  in  a  numerical  ratio  ;  for  ex- 
ample, if  an  exposure  of  ten  seconds  at  the  foot  distance  is  sufficient,  and  the 
distance  is  increased  to  three  feet,  an  exposure  of  ninety  seconds  will  be  needful. 
For  making  slides  by  "reduction  "some  sort  of  reducing  frame  is  required  to  iiold 
the  camera  and  negative  ;  the  apparatus  is,  however,  very  simple.  It  consists  of  a 
baseboard,  on  which  there  is  a  sliding  block  to  carry  tlie  camera  at  one  end,  and  at 
the  opposite  end  a  deep  box  about  teu  or  twelve  inches  square,  open  at  the  end  next 
the  camera,  the  other  end  holding  a  sliding  carrier  in  which  to  place  the  negative. 
"  Reductions  "  are  best  made  by  daylight.  The  plan  I  adopt  is  as  follows  : — 
Having  placed  my  reducing  frame  on  which  I  have  fixed  a  quarter-plate  camera 
in  front  of  an  upper  window  (in  the  lower  square  of  whicn  I  have  inserted  a 
sheet  of  groun<l  gla.ss  for  the  i)urpose  of  difl'using  the  light),  I  place  the  nega- 
tive in  the  sliding  carrier  and  carefully  focus  it,  then  stop  down  the  lenses  to 
U.S.  sixteen,  and  expose  the  plate  in  the  usual  way.  The  exposure  of  course 
varies  according  to  the  light  and  density  of  the  negative  as  in  contact  printing ; 
at  this  time  of  the  year  the  exposure  will  vary  from  tliirty  seconds  to  a  minute 
with  a  fair  average  negative.  A  long  exposure  and  retanled  development  will 
give  warm  tones  ;  a  short  exposure  and  active  development  will  give  black 
tones,  and  I  find  the  tones  are  always  warmer  if  the  exposures  are  made  on  a 
bright  sunny  day,  than  even  with  a  long  exposure  on  a  dull  day.  I  advise, 
however,  that  workers  should  adhere  to  one  standard  strength,  of  developer  ; 
and  for  "  contact "  printing  one  Jixed  distance  from  tlie  light  for  exposure,  and 
produce  the  tone  desired  solely  by  the  time  of  exposure.  If  this  plan  is 
adopted  I  am  sure  much  more  satisfactory  results  will  be  obtained  than  by 
continually  altering  the  strength  of  the  developer,  and  varying  the  distance 
the  plate  is  held  from  the  light.  Most  of  the  slides  prepared  by  profes- 
sionals are  made  by  the  collodion  or  wet-plate  process ;  very  fine  slides  are 
also  made  by  coUodio-albumen.  It  is  generally  considered  that  there  are  no 
lantern  slides  at  all  equal  to  those  made  by  or  other  of  the  collodion  processes. 
No  doubt  for  brightness  and  "  sparkle  "  collodion  slides  are  difficult  to  s\irpass, 
but  there  is  often  a  want  of  half  tone  about  them,  consequently  little  gradation 
between  the  high  lights  and  shadows.  The  gelatine  plate  is  running  the 
collodion  process  a  very  hard  race  ;  and  I  venture  to  thinlc  (though  it  may  be 
cousidered  somewhat  heterodox  to  even  throw  out  the  mere  suggestion) "that 
for  .softness  and  half  tone  the  gelatine  plate  holds  the  fiehl.  I  do  not  propose 
to  enter  into  any  details  of  the  worKing  of  the  collodion  processes,  neither 
ilo  I  intend  to  say  anything  about  preparing  gelatine  plates,  as  1  have 
had  no  experience  in  any  of  these  branches  of  photographic  work.  I 
know  there  are  several  of  our  members  present  who  prepare  their  own 
platee,  and  who  have  in  the  past  given  us  the  results  of  tlieir  experience. 
There  ar»  many  good  makes  of  jilates  ou  the  market,  and  for  tliose  who  do  not 
care  to  make  their  own,  I  would  say  try  several  makes,  and  then  stick  to 

hose  yon  find  give  you  the  l)est  results.     I  may  say  in  passing  that  gelatino- 


chloride  plates  are  of  no  use  for  reducing,  as  they  are  far  too  slow. 
Lantern  plates  are  usually  developed  either  by  ferrous  oxalate,  pyro  and 
ammonia,  pyro  and  washing  soda,  or  hydroquinone.  Formerly  feiTous  oxalate 
was  the  favourite  developer  for  lantern-plate  work,  but  is  not  so  much  used 
now  ;  the  tones  produced  by  it  are  always  of  a  cold  grey,  and  considerable  care 
is  required  when  working  with  it,  for  tlie  slightest  contact  of  hypo  will  cause  a 
fog  to  spread  over  the  plate.  Pyro  and  ammonia  is  a  favourite  developer  with 
many  workers ;  some  add  a  little  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  obtain  red  tones.  .V 
very  good  developer,  and  one  easy  to  work  with,  is  washing  soda  and  pyro.  It 
gives  pleasing  tones,  but  it  has,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  often  leaving  a 
yellow  fog  on  the  plate,  which  must  be  removed  by  a  clearing  solution,  and  unless 
considerable  care  is  used  in  clearing,  many  of  the  finer  details  may  lie 
entirely  removed,  and  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  solution  too  long,  the  plate 
loses  Its  sharpness,  and  looks  very  flat  when  shovra  on  the  screen,  Hydro- 
quinone lias  now  come  into  great  favour  as  a  developer  for  lantern-plate  work, 
and  is  the  one  I  prefer  to  all  others.  It  gives  absolutely  clear  glass,  and  the 
slides  require  no  clearing  after  development,  unless  they  have  been  taken  from 
tliin  or  faulty  negatives,  when  a  little  local  clearing,  by  nieans  of  a  camel-hair 
brush,  may  be  required.  The  formula  that  I  like  the  best  is  one  given  by 
Thomas  &  Co.  with  their  plates,  viz  : — 

No.  1. — Hydroquinone  160  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda   2  ounces. 

Bromide  of  ammonia  20  grains. 

Citric  acid  60      ,, 

Water,  to  20  ounces. 

No.  2.  -  Carbonate  of  potash 2  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  crystallised 2       ,, 

Water,  to  20 

Use  equal  quantity  of  each. 
I  generally  develop  four  plates  witli  two  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  solution.  I 
have  developed  as  many  as  ten,  but  four  are  quite  sufficient,  for  after  that 
number  the  developer  becomes  very  slow,  and  has  a  tendency  to  "  block  "  the 
shadows.  Eikonogen  is  said  to  produce  very  similar  results  to  hydroquinone, 
but  I  have  never  tried  it.  It  is  better  to  develop  slides  by  artificial  light  rather 
than  by  daylight  passing  through  some  non-actinic  nieduun  ;  for  daylight  is  so 
vari.able  in  its  Intensity  that  it  renders  it  very  difficult  to  judge  the  proper 
density  of  the  slide  In  consequence,  whereas  by  artificial  light  you  can  have 
one  fi.xed  standard,  and  develop  the  slides  to  pretty  nearly  an  equal  density. 
It  is  desirable  to  develop  a  little  denser  tlian  required,  as  the  slide  loses  a  little 
of  its  density  in  the  fixing  bath.  Immediately  after  placing  the  plate  in  the 
developing  solution,  pass  a  camel-hair  brush  (kept  in  a  cup  of  water  near  the 
developing  dish)  rapidly  over  the  plate,  to  remove  any  small  air  bubbles  which 
may  be  on  the  surface  of  the  film.  After  development  the  plate  requires  a 
good  wash  under  the  tap,  and  should  then  be  placed  in  the  fixing  bath  (hypo, 
tour  ounces  ;  water,  twenty  ounces),  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  a  few 
minutes  after  all  whiteness  has  disappeared,  so  as  to  ensure  thorough  fixation. 
Wash  again  after  removal  from  the  fixing  solution,  and  place  it  for  a  short  time 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  to  harden  the  film.  If  working  with  hydro- 
quinone, on  no  account  place  the  plate  in  the  alum  solution  before  fixing,  or 
you  may  obtain  a  result  not  to  be  desired.  If  from  any  error  In  exposure,  or 
the  slide  is  taken  from  a  thin  negative,  causing  it  to  be  opaque  when  there 
ought  to  be  clear  glass,  this  opacity  may  be  removed  with  a  little  care  and 
patience  by  the  aid  of  the  following  clearing  solution  : — 

Sulphate  iron  3  ounces. 

Alum I  ounce. 

Sulphuric  acid    1      ,, 

Water   20  ounces. 

Pour  a  little  of  this  solution  into  a  small  dish,  and  place  a  basin  containing 
clean  water  near,  then  holding  the  plate  in  the  left  hand,  with  the  sky  or 
fogged  part  slanting  downwards,  so  as  to  prevent  the  clearing  solution  running 
into  the  details  of  the  picture,  paint  with  a  small  brush  the  clearing  solution 
over  the  fogged  part  of  the  plate  until  it  becomes  quite  clear,  frequently  dipping 
the  plate  into  the  water  during  tlie  process  to  prevent  the  clearing  solution 
spreading  over  the  plate.  Any  over-dense  shadow  may  also  be  reduced  in  this 
way.  Before  doing  this,  take  care  the  slide  has  been  in  the  alum  bath.  Lantern 
slides  must  be  quite  free  from  fog  or  veil,  and  the  above  method  will  quite 
remove  this  defect,  and  if  care  is  used  the  details  of  the  picture  will  not  be  in- 
jured. After  fixing  and  clearing  as  above  mentioned,  the  slide  should  be 
washed  for  a  few  hours  in  the  same  way  a«  an  ordinary  negative.  On  taking 
the  plates  out  of  tlie  washing  trough,  it  is  advisable  to  give  each  a  good  rinse 
under  the  tap,  so  as  to  remove  any  particles  of  grit  that  may  have  been 
deposited  on  the  film  from  the  washing  water,  and  then  place  them  on  edge  to 
dry,  not  in  a  rack,  where  they  will  be  kept  quite  free  from  dust.  There  are 
several  me  hods  of  toning  slides,  but  I  have  not  tried  any  of  them,  for  I  much 
])refer  the  rich  brown,  or  even  the  black  tone  of  the  ordinary  photograph,  to 
the  red  or  other  tints  that  may  be  obtained  by  toning,  and  I  believe  there  Is 
considerable  risk  of  a  toned  slide  fading  away.  When  the  film  is  thoroughly 
dry  it  is  ready  for  mounting  for  the  lantern.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  often 
very  little  care  exercised  with  this  part  of  the  work,  and  many  an  otherwise 
good  slide  is  completely  spoiled  by  the  careless  ami  slovenly  way  in  which  it  Is 
mounted.  The  photograph  and  cover  glasses  should  be  absolutely  clean,  and 
free  from  all  dust  and"  finger-marks,  and  here  I  would  say  a  word  as  to  the 
thickness  of  the  cover  glasses.  Very  thick  glass  adds  much  to  the  weight  of  the 
slide,  as  you  will  find  to  your  cost  If  you  have  them  to  carry  far.  The  extra 
thin  covers  ai'e  the  nicest,  but,  unfortunately,  they  soon  break  when  using  the 
slides,  even  the  pressure  of  the  fingers  will  do  this  ;  therefore  I  would  .say  use 
a  medium  thickness  of  glass,  and  take  care  to  have  it  free  from  scratches  and 
air  bubbles.  The  paper  mask  to  be  placed  between  the  photograph  and  the 
oover  glass  should  be  of  suitable  shape  and  carefully  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the 
photograph  ;  ou  no  account  use  the  circular  masks,  as  this  shape  is  most  in- 
artistic, and  frequently  quite  spoils  the  picture.  The  masks  having  one  white 
side  and  the  other  coloured  are  the  best,  as  the  white  side  is  an  imllcation  to 
the  lantern  operator  as  to  the  side  of  the  photograph  to  be  placed  next  the 
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lUkt,  and  K  >ln  mMm  the  aame  of  the  *Udc  to  bt  wrtttea  npon  it  Tb« 
radfag  itripa  ibaidd  ^  aeitly  not  mmd  the  edfo  of  tho  did*,  and  two 
vkltc  or  coloored  dim  placad  on  ua  two  top  conMn  of  tha  front  of  the  alidc 
to  *kow  at  •  riaae*  which  i<  the  top  of  tk*  new,  thra  cantaUy  nooTe  mil  fingvr 
■ai  gam  ntnM,  sad  tb*  tUd*  ii  loinplala. 

The  l«etai«  «■■  Olaotntcd  by  •  lof*  aamber  of  ilidM,  which  Mr.  Bfagtax 
fumti  thfOoA  tba  Uotem  in  iwim  to  ihow  th*  variou  Ioom^  Ac,  to  bo 
obtaiaod  by  IM  diftnat  |irui.uw>iit. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  80CUETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
Anm.  1.— 8p«eia]  maating.  — Mr.  John  O.  Ballorlc  in  the  cli«ir. 

Tba  Okaiul4I>  ■naonaoail  to  tba  Sodity  tba  tiiiklro  ilMth  of  tbrir  Pmident, 
Mr.  nadacicic  Oral!,  which  occonad  oa  Snadaj  moming,  Uuvh  SO. 

Altar  iho  wititaftha  Ibnnal  aril  tfcrthouiaiUai  bythoiioufi,  iiwiita 
waM  mmh  hvAMMbar  of  mtmhmt  tMfnmtf  oTlMr  ataw  afligto  «ad 
Ugk  adiaifitioa  (far  thair  bto  pnridii(  aaear.  aad  daapaat^W  at  hfa  hiML 
H»  kindly  spirit  toward*  all  with  whoa  ha  eama  In  contact,  hia  painataldng 
caia  and  «n«rgy  iu  all  work  'alliaw  to  Ua  ahara,  hi*  iraat  tntarcat  in  pboto- 
mfhy.  aad  paitienlarly  in  thia  awiaty,  wboaa  gniwUi  ha  had  watchad  and 
idmii  feoai  Hi  iahaey,  wan  dwdt  apaa. 

A  OooHittaa «aa  appointed  to  dnflaaattaUa  mianta  in  npai  to  tha  daath 
«f  Mr.  Onff  for  pablieation  in  th«  daOy  paparn,  to  rvinrt  at  tba  atatad  maittiiic 
<■  tha  iad  iaat,  aad  alio  to  picpai*  a  man  formal  mamorial  to  ba  peMlahaJ 
17  tha  Sedaty  at  •  later  data. 

Tha  laaatlat  thaa  a^joaiaad. 


Arma,  i — Tka  MIoviac  aUaota,  jia|Miad  ia  ifnaHaara  with  the  action  at 
the  apadal  inntlat,  waa  adoplad  aad  ordarad  to  h»  paUiahad,  after  which,  oat 
of  rnpact  to  tha  laaaiwy  of  thair  iliniaiid  ntiii>l«nt.  iba  SodetT  adjonmad  :— 
"tla  nwaban  of  tba  PhotOfiaphie  Sodaty  of  PhOailalphla  Mra  to  tntifV 
tothdraiaaaf  Ihajiaal  laaa  tharhawaaialiiil  ia  tha  daaU  of  thair  Pwat- 
daHLfMiriAOnC  HOTtalttMkrMBdaBlh  aot  oaly  hara  tbay  loat  a 
BMt  dMt  liiilllag  aBnr,  bat  that  aMk  oaa  baa  baaa  baralt  of  a  daar 
Mmtt,  a  MM  annaaallor,  aad  oaa  wtio  ana  of  hia  «t«y  bart  to  pronola  tba 
luTitaU-batasof  tha  ■         "  ..     -.. 


with  tba  SedatyhM  baaa 
to  onniaa  tha  aama,  thaa  aa  Viaa-] 


■Uaaa 


for  naartr  thirty  yaaia  hia  oAdal 
lai    la  fTiiinain  of  tba  laatiat 


'  omaaiaa  tha  aama,  thaa  aa  VtaaftwHaat.  aad  mntag  two  taraa  aa 
U    HaMay  iadaad  ba  caBad  Hi  MiMr.    To  Ua  aBtiifia  aal  far Ita 
waUhra  tba  8ocMy  la  ia  a  oaat  aaaana  iadiblad  (sr  tba  prMi«Ii|h  paaitiOB 
JtbaMaiatbapbotopapbfawarid. 

fBlpad)        -Jon a.  Biixoct.  rie»-Pitiitt$»t. 
••RoMKr  &  ItasrauH  Aeiatary." 


PACTnC  COAST  AMATKUB  PBOTOORAPHIC  ASSOaATlON. 
Tu  Maay  iaMnalbv  avaati  woBlaal  to  Iba  maabara  (or  tba  maatii^  of 
Mflak  97  Haailhl  oat  a  lana  attandnoik 
Pliifcuw  Bouoai,  of  tba  Hum  Yatli  Siciaty,  addraawd  tba  AiMtciation  aad 

tbibitad  hia  pbotanrnphic  ontflt     By  aa  linaiil luc  of  tha  faayooat  catch 

:  ^raa  iaaaaa  aia  mada  to  fit  into  oaa  laaft ;  to  ehaoct  from  a  lao(  to  a  •hort- 
loeaa  laaa  h»  bat  tba  werh  af  a  ■  !!■  it,  ■!,  t»  lop  thb  opaplati  a 
aKaaayaabattirfaaotodtbrtiBaffyiiTlMtt  taaayacawiai 

r,  rVofcMor  Bottoa  r^Uad  that  whit*  ba  clalm«l  to  ba  athosiaatic 


ba  coald  aot  daba  to  ba  a  ralana,  bari^  only  within  a  abort  tiaa  takaa  np 
tbo  alady  for  Iba  panoaa  of  foaonliai  earlala  phaaonnaa  ia  tba  daaarto  of 
AbMb.    Piofaaor  Boltoa  ia  bo*  OB  HavvtothaBaadalablalaada:  apon 


i;  apon 
aadalioa  bona  to  baaa  tba  flaaaaia  af  ^pda  ttalaaiac  to  him. 
aad  ladraaflw  papar  wna  raad  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Whltull,  la  which 


>aiaaf1aiilia»olatiaaalapbwaof  tha»T»t«aiof  wrighu 
I  ia  aaa  at  ttaaaat  T>  (apaort  hia  iiiMWlliiii  ba  iwtaaoadtha 
matbad  aow  fai  aofaa  IbroaibeBt  tba  andkal  werU  Mr  laauriag  aoiotioaa  of 
cocalaa>h<chhiMaaf  mmmij,  Ac.  no  Doelav  alw  aAlbMad  a  vary  eompaet 
camera  of  hia  owa  drain.  To  aawwlaa  ipaca,  tba  laaa,  whaa  aot  ia  naa,  ia 
mada  to  fold  iawaHl  Tha  hoUar.  vUck  la  oaly  a  caapla  of  lnch«  in  width, 
hoUIa  twalra  glaaa  plalai  or  oaa  hnadrad  abaa  by  Iba  Ma  of  nirisga  ainUlar  to 
tboaa  and  ia  a hre  box.  (Tha  Doctor  dryly  i— ihiil.  "Of  eoona  aoaa  of 
yoaknowthadataUaofabnboxr)  It  ia  aa  way  matlar  to  pnt  a  fraah  plate 
totbafrwL  AwBana>i)^hHlaaifiMytodolM%hat  tba  i^aaioga 
coaatraeliaa  of  tba  halte  tetkaa  Iba  iiiimliim  aa  aaay  aad  aali  oaai 

A  IHaadly  lattar  waa  nad  fttom  iba  PNatdaat  of  the  Oaliforai*  Camera  Onb, 
ID  OigMiiteBim  difctBg  ttmm  tba  PadSe  OomI  AntatMir  I"  Amo- 

■  iatlaa  ia  that  tbara  la  ao  rtikUwi  apaa  tha  mamber»  a«  ;  Mtlon 

'  f  tbair  woML  Tao  Bamatafy  waa  laamalad  to  napoad  in  inc  «ma  •iitrit  of 
.-lodwiOaadtoodivthotaaMarfhaAaMdMteafartha  aast  muting  of  tha 
'  aawaa  ClalL  ar  aatO  tbay  laaaiad  |  laaal  aaartara. 

BMlUaB  ftaai  tha  laaolnttoa  adopted  at  tha  pt«*ioaa  maatiiV  pr 
tha  admltlaawa  of  bMliaa  to  aoliaa  meariMfOiK  twdn  aamaa  «' 
opsa.  It  h  plaadac  to  aoto  Ibat  tba  rote  aMi  waa  tha  brgait  av<t  ■■Mir.i  in 
tha  biatery  of  tba  Amadatlaa,  aad  it  ia  aaaa—aary  to  etate  that  their  admit- 
teroond.  Thia  (baiga  will  pat  aaw  life  into  the 
L  af  maay  of  tha  lady  amateara  eqaal*  tha  beot  of  the 
I  of  tba  ilaiaai  aaa. 

At  Aa  ooadaalea  of  tba  oraaia^a  aatartatamrat,  which  iadndad  a  laise 
collactloooflMterBalida,aoaaaoflhaaby  Mr.  Rarjoa,  who  baa  inat  ntnraad 
tram  atrip  tbnagh  Boopa.  aad  Ada,  aad  part  of  Africa,  tba  maabafa  aaapled 
a  lana  bawl  — rtatajag  a  ha|a  lamp  of  (oa  aad  aooa  alioaa  of  laoKm.  The 
■otaNM  iMlMd  Bka  a  pyn  davdopar,  bat  it  waa  aot  There  eoald  aot  have 
Ixfm  a  batter  madhim  lor  drinkinir  ttii-  htaltb  of  the  nawty  eketad  Prmident 
K    U  Wood*)  and  tb«  Vi  •  (M^Jor  W.  H    Hener). 

n  tbaea  liae*  are  md  tl.  of  tiw  A«w<  iation  will  rrofaably  ba 

'  -aiingaf  tbo  paet,  bat  a  dawnii<iion  oi  tha  wark  praeentol  will  be  given  in 
-  )>aaa  pafH  la  a  later  aambar. 


CorrrdponDrncr 

af  (kiTMpaiUMfa  dbaaU  Mwr  write  ««  Mh  (idea  tf  Ik*  paper. 

FADDJG  OF  BILVEB  PRINTS. 
To  the  Editok. 

Snt, — Roferring  to  the  interesting  and  practical  diacaision  which  yon 
hare  opened  in  yoor  oolonuu  open  the  fading  of  silver  prints,  I  feel 
oiabaldeiied  to  oontribate  my  qoota  of  experienoe,  with  the  view  of 
ahodding  aome  light  apon  a  sabject  of  such  paramonnt  importance  to 
the  phologimpber. 

At  tbo  oataet  I  will  call  attention  to  the  tact  that  twenty- five  years  ago 
printa  were  toned  with  gold  and  hypo  made  in  one  bath.  To  this  the 
qrstem  of  acetate  toning  has  piren  plaoa,  and  aa  anent  this  I  may  say 
that  I  hare  now  in  my  poaaoaaion  two  platea  which  were  prepared  folly  a 
quarter  oi  a  oantoiy  ainoa  b^  this  prooeoa.  Tbeae  are  to  all  intents  and 
parpoeea  intact,  and  thaj  tail  to  display  the  merest  tomcon  of  fading  or 
oown-gradinaaa.  One  of  the  prints  is  an  admiiable  plate  of  a  pretty 
rillaga  aeene  taken  in  Eaot  Farleigh,  Kant,  and  the  other  is  a  portrait  of 
myaalf,  prodnged  aocoa  twoaty-aaren  yean  a^.  Beyond  the  mere  mel- 
lowing ^ordad  by  thair  aia,  nothing  approaching  datearioration  in  full  and 
olear  distinetiranaaa  eaa  ha  oboerred. 

I  may  add  that  thiea  yaan  ago  I  took  a  13  x  10  photograph  of  a  snow 
seana.  The  print  waa  made  in  a  harried  manner  with  egg  albomen,  and 
was  not  washed  lor  moro  than  half  an  boar.  It  waa  moonted  on  chocolate 
and  axhibilad  the  aaoM  morning  in  a  atationer'a  shop  in  Maidstone.  The 
aama  print  waa  axhOitod  in  tha  anming  winter  tor  aome  weeks,  and  It 
now  exhiUte  not  tha  ali^teal  traaa  of  fading. 

It  ia  notioaabte  ftooi  tha  laete  I  have  cited  that  albnmen  formed  of 
blood  ia  now  naad  instoad  of  that  prodooed  from  eggs,  and,  further,  tliat 


landtiaad  pnpw  proparad  trom  an  acid  with  a  areak  solution  of  silver  has 
■aporaadad  iba  old  dxty-grain  bath  with  ite  strong  solution.  I  would 
Ihaniara  aiiigail.  aa  a  ramady  tor  the  calamity  of  fading,  that  we  should 
hark  baek  to  tba  aoe  of  an  aJbomen,  short  wasl^igs,  and  home-prepared 
papar.    Pnfaapa  aty  brelEnn  ia  the  pioteaaion  wUl  compare  their  aspe- 


with  my  own  and  fwmmnniiidt  tham  to  yonr  raloable  Joubkai.. — 
I  am,  Mors,  Ac,  Cixttstn  Tkbmoh. 

ToairU^-nMd,  JfaUManr. 

* 

THE  RIGHT  OF  TAKING  PHOTOGRAPHS  IK  EPPINO  FOREST. 
To  llu  KnrroB. 

Sia,— Is  it  poodhla  that  tha  keepers  of  Epping  Forest  have  the  power 
of  prarenting  any  oaa  taom  photoxrsphing  in  the  forest?  I  have  just 
ba«i  told  that  a  party  was  striped  the  other  day  by  one  of  the  keepers, 
and  told  that  no  one  could  photograph  there  without  a  license.  I  intend 
to  take  a  camera  there  oone  day  eo^n.  bot  bare  no  intention  of  asking 
anybody's  parmiooioa  to  oaa  it ;  and  feel,  that  aa  a  part  proprielnr  of  the 
forsat,  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  anything  I  plaaae  there,  short  of  actual 
miaehiat.    MThat  do  yoa  think  T— I  am,  youra,  Ao.,  G.  H.  B. 

Looihn,  April  38.  1890. 

[This  is  the  fint  time  we  bare  heard  of  any  restriction  being  placed 
on  pbotngraphing  in  Epning  Forest  We  occaaionally  photograph 
there,  and  aball  do  it  arain  without  asking  permission  of  any  oae, — 
Eo.] 

^    ■-  — 

""^^'^  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  EXHIBITION. 

To  the  EoiTOB. 
Bin, — The  Keweastle  exhibitors  complained  that  some  of  their  pictures 
ware  axclndad  from  the  Challenge  Cap  Competition,  and  I  thereupon 
immediately  ohoeked  off,  by  their  list  and  the  catalogue,  every  picture 
aa  hang  in  tha  three  aloorea  aet  apart  for  them.  \ot  one  ico*  miuiiiy, 
but,  in  addition,  taro  of  thoae  which  had  been  prerioaely  shown  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  were  ineluded.  As,  however,  no  mention  of  the  dis- 
qoalifleatioo  of  thoee  two,  or  of  any  others,  waa  made  to  a  single  Judge, 
it  ia  not  aaar  to  aee  how  the  prsaenoe  of  two  additional  pictures  was  pre- 
jodidal  to  tha  interesta  of  the  Newcastle  Society.  The  entire  numl>er  of 
the  Neweaatle  pietarea  (Mr.  Sawyer  having  substituted  two  new  for  two 
old  ones)  waa  submitted  to  the  Judges  for  their  consideration,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  Execative  waa  then  and  there  brought  to  a  close. — I 
am.  yoors,  Ac,  J.  F.  Pkasoood. 

Vrflal  VaUu*  Compwf,  Cryttal  Palaet,  S.E.,  April,  26,  1800. 


A  CORRECTION. 
To  the  Editob. 

Bta,— I  find  on  reading  over  my  ■ '  Notes  "  that  I  have  made  an  error.  The 
lantern  praaentod  to  the  College  of  Physical  Science  was  made  by  Messrs. 
Newton  A  Co.,  Flaet-straet,  and  my  apology  is  due  to  these  gentlemen  tor 
the  mistake.  I  don't  know  how  I  could  have  made  the  error,  aa  my 
information  was  correct.— 1  am,  yours,  Ac,  D.  D. 

H*we(UtttoitTynt,  ApHl  39,  1890. 
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ISicijange  OTolumn. 

*,*  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
hut  none  toUl  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  slated.  Those 
whosped/y  their  requirements  as"  anything  uatful"  vnllthertfore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

SnUr's  4b  aplanat  lens,  10x8;  wanted,  Laverne's  9x7  wide-angle  doublet.— Address, 

E.  E.  PmsoLE,  83,  Benicrs-street,  Ipswich. 
Cyclostyle  copvinp  apparatus,  foolscap  size,  in  exchancrn  for  baU-plate  wide-angle  lens 

or  foldin?  tnix)d.— Address,  Beknahd,  101,  Gol'ihawk-road,  W. 
KlOhange  tricycle  (Becston  Hnmber)  for  12x10  outfit  for  outdoor  work.— Address, 

R,  H.  Bltth,  Grove  Studio,  Ilfracorabe. 
Will  exchange  two  fine  plaster  casts  (three-feot  statuettes)  f"r  half-plate  portrait 

oombination  by  good  malser.— Address,  H.  H.  Newman,  15,  Green-lane,  Ketterin?. 
I  will  exchange  whole-plate  camera,  bellows  body,  four  double  and  two  single  backs, 

with  portrait  and  ticw  lenses  by  Dallmeyer,  for  a  good  tricycle.— Address,  T. 

Wkight,  Margery  Hall,  Forest^gate,  E. 
Will  exchange  "Optimus  Euryscopc"  (7x5),  Fallowfleld's  "Special"  camera  (8x51, 

one  double  back,  and  Marshall's  patent  pneumatic  shutter,  for  good  cabinet  portrait 

lens  of  six  or  seven  inches  focus  and  cash  to  adjust.— Address,  W.  Habe,  Lind-road, 

Sutton,  Surrey. 

anglDerjs  to  crorrEBonnlJEma. 


*,*  Communications  relatino  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  afiairs 
must  be  addressed  to"'R.  Greenwood  &  Co.,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London  W.C. 

All  matters  Jor  the  text  portion  of  this  Joubnai,,  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "Thk  Editor," 
2.  Tork-st/reet,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

Photograph  Reristebed  : 
F.  Harrington,  Pimlico,  S.W. — Photograph  of  four  girls  dancing. 


Lux. — ^We  do  not  know  of  such  a  camera  a,s  5'oa  specify,  tut  will  make  inquiry, 
and,  if  successful,  communicate  with  you. 

"W.  M. — Fresh  acetate  of  soda  is  not  necessary  every  time  the  bath  is  strength- 
ened.    A  little  added  now  and  again  will  suflice. 

Hard  Ur. — You  may  possibly  get  a  second-hand  detective  camera  .at  the  sum 
mentioned  by  means  of  a  shilling  advertisement. 

LiXED. — 1.  We  believe  the  paper  is  not  made  now,  as  the  manufacture  was 

not  altogether  satisfactory. — 2.  The  carbon  process.' 
H.  H.  New.man. — Eight  feet  would  be  very  narrow  for  a  studio.     However, 

single  figures  could  be  taken  in  such  a  building,  but  groups  could  not. 
G.  H.  A. — 1.  A  five-inch  condenser  will  barely  suffice  for  a  quarter -plate, 

therefore  will  be  too  small  for  a  five  by  four  plate.    2.  Good  paraffin  oil. 
Geser.vl  Utility. — We  have  no  practical  acquaintance  with  the  ^'an  Neck 

camera,  but  from  what  Van  Neck  told  us  at  a  recent  interview  we  think  it 

will  fulfil  your  requirements. 
Jumbo.— You  can  register  any  name  as  a  trade  mark,  provided  it  be  not  a 

descriptive  one.     Apply  to  any  patent  agent.     You  can  use  a  crovMi  or 

coronet,  but  not  the  Royal  .\rms. 
J.  B.  W. — The  cause  of  the  fog  is  that  the  plates  are  what  the  Americans  term 

' '  light-stnick  ; "  that  is  they  have  been  fogged  by  the  action  of  light.     See 

that  your  source  of  illumination  is  safe. 
A.  Btrnb. — The  spots  on  the  negative  sent  are  caused  by  dust  on  the  film. 

They  can  only  be  avoided  by  care  in  dusting  the  plates  before  putting  them 

into  the  slides,  and  seeing  that  the  slides  tliemselves  are  free  from  dust. 
C.  J.  W. — The  collodio-albiimen  is  not  an  emulsion,  but  a  bath  process.    The 

coUodio-bromide  is  an  emulsion  process.     Either  you  or  your  informant  is  a 

little  "  mixed  "  on  the  subject,  but  the  above  reply  will  set  matters  right. 

Bkn.  RoYAl. — If  the  negatives  are  coated  with  plain  collodion  before  they  are 
varnished  it  is  an  additional  protection  of>the  film  from  staining  by  contact 
with  the  paper  in  printing.  Of  course  the  varnish  should  not  be  applied 
until  the  collodion  is  dry. 

■C.  Graves. — 1.  The  No.  iB  carle  lens  will  make  a  better  lantern  objective 
than  the  rectilinear. — 2.  At  that  distance  the  former  lens  would  about  fill  .in 
eight-feet  screen.^Begin  with  a  blow-through  jet,  it  will  give  quite  light 
enough  for  yonr  present  requu-ements. 

Price,  CMalley,  &,  Co.— It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  give  a  matt  surface 
to  prints  which  would  otherwise  have  a  glazed  one,  such  as  carbon  or 
bromide  paper,  by  squeegeeing  them  on  to  ground  glass,  zinc,  &;c.  Silver 
prints  can  be  treated  m  tlie  same  way. 

■  G.  'W.  S.  asks  if  any  of  the  following  processes  are  free  from  patents  and  can 
be  worked  commercially  without  restriction  :  —  Collotype  ;  Photo-zinco- 
graphy ;  by  Transfer ;  Photo-etcliing  on  zinc,  steel,  or  copper  ;  Bitumen 
method. — All  these  processes  are  unfettered  by  patents. 

Rkader  W. — 1.  Sufficient  heat  to  drive  off  the  water  of  crystallisation. — 
2.  Recrystallised. — 3.  No.  You  had  better  purchase  the  salt  than  atteni]>t 
to  prepare  it  yourself,  unless  you  have  suitable  appliances  and  know  some- 
thmg  of  the  subject — that  is,  if  you  really  desire  the  pure  article. 

"W.  C.  B.  (Leeds.) — There  is  no  copyright  in  Hogarth's  original  engravings,  so 
that  you  can  make  lantern  slides  from  them.  From  the  tone  of  your  letter  we 
conclude  that  you  are  labouring  under  a  mLsappreliansiou.  If  a  picture  is 
copyright  it  is  equally  as  illegal  to  copy  it  for  lantern  slides  as  for  paper 
prints  or  other  pui  poses. 


E:n.AROEMF.NTs. — 1.  It  is  not  usual  to  tone  bromide  prints,  as  no  good  would 
result  therefrom.  Tlie  prints  are  already  as  black  as  they  could  be  made  by 
gold  toning. — 2.  JIake  the  enlargements  on  rough  paper  and  work  them  up 
witli  ordinary  black  crayons,  to  be  obtaineil  of  all  iirtists'  colourmen. — 
3.  No. 

S.  DoRE. — The  best  plates  for  lantern  slides  are  those  specially  sold  for  the 
purpose.  Rapid  or  extra  rapid  jilates,  whatever  developer  may  be  used,  are 
not  well  suited  for  transparency  making.  Tlie  negatives  from  which  most 
of  the  early  transparencies  of  Ferrier  were  made  were  by  the  albumen  and 
by  the  Taupenot  processes.  Some  of  these  transparencies  were  by  contact 
and  others  by  camera  printing. 

J.  A.  Manton. — (a)  It  is  not  liable  to  crack  back,  unless  the  nozzle  contains 
an  abnormal  amount  of  gas.  [b]  The  condensers  may  be  so  close  together  as 
to  touch,  provided  it  does  not  interfere  with  other  mechanical  arrangements. 
((•)  The  longer  tlie  focus  of  the  olijeclive  the  nearer  must  the  radient  be  to 
the  condenser.  It  is  simply  a  c<i.se  of  conjugate  focL  (d)  Not  baring  tried 
the  warm-bath  saturator  we  cannot  .say. 

ENi.ARGrNG. — 1.  Tlie  exposure  will  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  light  at  the 
time  and  the  density  of  the  negative.  "  Ordinary  density  and  daylight  " 
mean  anything  or  nothing.— 2.  Judge  by  the  brightness  of  the  image. — 3. 
This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  experiment,  and  this  we  have  not  made. 
Why  not  malce  a  few  experiments  witli  the  paper  and  plates  in  question, 
you  would  then  be  able  to  judge  what  exposure  would  be  necessary  under 
the  conditions  mentioned.     There  is  no  other  way  of  arriving  .at  it. 

Delta  asks  if  three  sheets  of  thick  yellow  glass  will  be  sufficient  for  a  dark- 
room window  that  faces  the  north,  or  how  lie  can  make  sure  the  light  is  safe, 
as  he  has  not  a  spectroscope  to  test  it  by. — All  will  depend  on  the  colour  of 
the  glass.  The  following  experiment  will  prove  whetlier  the  window  is  safe 
or  not.  Place  a  plate,  of  the  kind  generally  used,  in  a  dark  slide ;  then 
withdraw  tlie  shutter,  say  half-way,  and  expose  for  a  minute  or  two  twelve 
or  eighteen  inches  from  the  window  ;  aftenvards  develop  the  jilate  .and  note 
the  result. 

W.  F.  writes  :  "  Would  you  oblige  me  by  answering  the  following  questions  ? — 
1.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  pliotograph  of  a  clergyman  of  this  town  done  by 

Messrs. ;  itia  a carte-de-iisite,  half-length.   If  it  is  copyrighted  would 

I  be  breaking  the  law  by  copying  that  photograph,  altering  the  size  of  the 
head  and  rignettiiig  off  by  the  shoulders  ;  there  would  be  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  the  original  picture,  the  only  thing  would  be  in  the  likeness,  of 
course.  I  think  myself  I  could  do  it  with  impunity. — 2.  I  have  a  whole-plate 
camera,  the  bellows  of  which  are  leaky,  especially  about  the  corners  of  the 
folds  ;  would  you  niime  some  composition,  varnish,  or  other  substance  with 
which  I  could  coat  it  to  make  it  right  ? — 3.  Could  you  name  some  cement 
which  would  fix  cloth  to  tin  or  zinc  ?" — In  reply  :  1.  Certainly  you  would  be 
breaking  the  law.  The  mere  fact  that  the  size  of  the  portrait  is  altered,  and 
it  is  vignetted,  makes  no  difference,  the  piracy  is  still  the  same.  By  copying 
the  portrait  in  any  form  you  will  be  liable  to  prosecution. — 2.  Patch  the 
bellows  with  macintosh  cloth  cemented  on  with  indianiblwr  solution. — 
3.  Try  a  solution  of  shellac  or  marine  glue. 


West  London  Photographic  Society. — May  3,  Excursion  to  Hampstead 
Heath.     Members  to  meet  at  Jack  Straw's  Castle  at  three  o'clock. 

The  Photographic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  May  7, 
Lenxesfor  Instantaneous  Work  ;  May  14,  Photographic  Definition. 

We  notice  that  Photophane,  Limited,  are  keeping  their  lists  open  for  a  few 
days  longer,  and  offering  to  all  connected  with  the  trade  the  first  opportunity 
of  securing  shares  in  their  business. 

Mr.  Dall.meyer'.s  lecture  at  the  Society  of  Arts  on  Wednesday  evening  on 
The  Construction  of  Photographic  Lenses  was  well  attended  by  the  cognoscenti 
and  the  manufacturing  brotherhood.  We  shall  give  a  fuU  report  of  it  next 
week. 

Illustrations,  No.  8  (Simpkin,  Marshall,  &'Co.),  this  month  bears  out  its 
title  in  a  pronounced  degree,  as  it  contains  an  unusually  great  number  of 
photographs  engraved  by  the  Meisenbach  process,  including  views  in  Italy 
and  the  Lake  district.  There  is  also  a  good  portrait  of  Stanley  (Elliott  &  Fry), 
with  a  sketch  of  his  life. 

Apropo.s  of  a  remark  we  appended  to  the  patent  specification  of  the  camera 
of  Messrs.  Skinner  &  Co.,  East  Dereham,  relative  to  the  distinction  between  a 
wheel  and  a  pinion  for  actuating  a  focussing  rack  (see  page  253  ante),  Mr. 
Skinner  has  called  and  shown  ns  the  special  .idajitatiou  in  question.  It  consists 
of  a  strong  steel  spindle  extentUng  from  side  to  side  of  the  camera,  having  a 
wheel  tightly  fixed  onateaci^  end,  quite  differing  in  this  respect  from  the  usual 
pinion. 
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THE  PKRMAXENCY  OF  BROMIDE  PAPKH  PICTIRES. 
For  enlargements  the  bromide  paper  hu  pnKticallv  superaeded 
moat  other  methods,  and  for  direct  printa  it  ban  iitade,  and  is 
still  making',  rapid  itrides.  Now  that  the  metal  platinum  has 
risen  Kt>  in  price,  this  process  will,  for  maoy  porpoecs,  be  made 
to  take  the  place  of  the  platinum  proeeaee.  For  thix  reason 
we  shall  direct  attention  to  the  qaeetkm  of  the  probable 
stabilitT  of  the  pictures  lu  thej  are  Dov  rtrj  fVvqucntlj  pro- 
dneed.  It  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  treated  upon  this 
salgect,  and  the  reaaoa  for  again  racoiring  to  it  ia,  first,  its 
«xtreme  importance;  second,  that  reoeotly  «e  happened  to 
^■»  in  a  portrait  establishment  where  the  process  was  being 
>rkcd,  both  for  enlargements  and  for  direct  prints,  and, 
frum  the  way  the  printa  were  prodneed,  we  hare  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  eeying  that  within  a  rerjr  brief  period  tbey  may 
well  l«  expected  to  undergo  a  material  ehanxe.  If  thcj  du,  it 
«an  in  no  way  be  attributed  to  the  pnoeai  itself,  as  it  will  be 
entirely  doe  to  the  carelessneas — or,  perfaa|ia,  to  speak  more 
cQcrsetly,  to  the  want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  thoee  who 
wen  doing  the  work.  It  will  be  noMnbaed  that  in  an  article 
in  the  Almaxai;  for  lHM7,  Mr.  E.  W.  Foslee  oalled  particular 
attentiofi  to  the  fact  that  many  workers  did  not  really  under- 
«tand  the  cnnditions  neeeiHiy  to  secure  permanence  in  bromide 
picturvs,  and  pointed  them  out,  yet  they  are  too  flrequently  dis- 
regarded in  erery-day  practice. 

We  said  just  now  that  we  imagine  the  piotaiM  we  saw  made 
-wouM  erentually  show  an  altered  appearance,  hat  wo  do  not  ^o 
si>  far  as  to  say  that  they  would  fade  in  the  sense  that  the 
image  itself  would  lose  in  vigour ;  Imt  what  we  should  expect 
m,  that  within  a  few  yean  the  lighu  and  half  tints  would 
acquire  an  otgectioaabic  yellow  tint.  The  oldest  bromide  printa 
*n  but  young.  As  yet,  however,  we  have  not  noen  an  instance 
of  ^•etiuine  fftding — that  in,  a  dis^tpeanaoe  of  the  image  or  a 
reduction  of  its  vigour.  We  have,  we  regret  to  say,  seen  many 
inetsnces  of  yellowing  of  the  lights  and  delicate  tones  which 
might  easUy  have  been  avoided  with  more  care,  or  a  better 
nndentaodintr,  in  the  manipulatioaa. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  who  work  the  different  methods  of  photographic  printing 
know  little,  or  nothing,  of  the  chemical  part  of  the  subject  So 
long  as  they  prodnce  pictures  which  are  MtiHfnctory  in  nppear- 
imee  and  this  they  do  by  rule  of  thumb — they  consider 
thtaaelvea  piofieient,  and  so,  also,  do  tfadM  who  enlist  their 
esrriees. 

Here  is  the  way  we  saw  the  brumide  picture*  produced  the 
other  day,  and  we  know  that  the  system  followed  is  by  no 
exeeptioaable.    After  the  piotniw — in   this  instance 


direct  prints — had  been  deveiopod  they  were  "cleared"  as 
,  lunal  with  dilute  acid.  They  were  then  rinsed  with  water 
from  a  rose  attached  to  the  tap,  and  afterwards  transferred  to 
a  tray  of  water  in  which  wore  a  number  of  others  that  had 
been  previously  made.  When  probably  :t  score  or  so  had  accu- 
mulated, an  assistant  placed  the  pictiu-e.t  in  the  fixing  bath  for 
eight  or  ten  minutes.  They  were  then  removed  to  the  washing 
trays,  which  were  plentifully  Bupplie<i  with  runnini;  water. 

Who,  with  any  knowledge  of  the  chomistri-  of  the  subject, 
would  for  a  moment  be  astonished  at  pictures  i^tado  under  these 
conditions  becoming  yellow  in  the  course  of  time  t  The  greatest 
wonder  Would  bo  if  they  did  not,  and  that  speedily  too.      At 
the  time  the  pictures  were  placed  in  the  tixing  )>ath  they,  from 
;  the  perfunctory  washing  they  had  n.-coived.  mu.st  have  con- 
{  tained  a  oonsidenble  amount  of  fnc  iicid  from  the  clearing 
solution.   Tlie  action  of  the  acid  would  be  to  at  once  decompose 
\  some  of  the  hypottulphite  of  soda,  setting  free  sulphur,  sul- 
phurous acid,  as  well  as  pernicious  silver  compounds  iu  the 
pa|ier,  which  in  the  end  would  have  a  uuurked  eflbot  upon  the 
]iictursa. 

As  regards  the  fixing,  the  time  nllowed  iu  the  bath — as  the 
paper  waa  very  thick — was  (ar  too  short.  It  was  certainly  long 
enough,  no  doubt,  to  dissolve  the  unaltered  bromide  of  silver, 
or  rather  to  convert  it  into  the  li\-i>o«alphite  of  silver,  but 
not  long  enough  for  the  hyposulphite  uf  Hoda  to  dissolve  out 
th<  Jt  which  is  insoluble  iu  water,  particularly  con- 

si(l> '  ■  ^  ■  I  only  a  small  quantity  of  solution  was  employed, 
and  even  this  had  been  used  to  fix  previous  batches  of  prints 
eariier  in  the  day. 

If  bromide  prints  are  to  be  rendered  [icrmanent — and  in  the 
general  acceptation  of  the  term  we  lH.'licve  they  may  be— the 
neocMary  conditions  to  make  them  »>  niust  be  fulfilled.  When 
they  are  not,  as  in  the  instance  just  cited,  it  is  generally  from 
no  desire  to  shirk  thorn,  but  simply  through  a  want  of  know- 
ledge of  what  is  really  essential.  We  arc  led  to  this  conclusion, 
because  on  the  washing  of  the  picturci  after  fixing  wo  noticed 
that  the  greatest  possible  care  was  ))c.it(jwcil.  L'nfortunatcly, 
however,  this  would  Im!  of  little  avail,  m  it  would  not  remedy  the 
evil  origiiwtcd  at  the  earlier  stages  of  tlie  work.  The  presence 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  pure  and  siinjilc,  is  far  less  hurtful  to 
a  print  than  is  that  of  the  sulphur  o^mpounds  of  silver. 

In  a  word,  if  bromide  prints  are  to  )«  made  lasting,  all  acid 
must  be  removed  from  the  |ia|>cr  before  tliey  arc  immersed  in  the 
^  fixing  bath,  and  this  cau  only  be  effectet)  by  a  far  more  copious 
i  washing  than  is  usually  given.  The  action  of  the  bath  also 
I  mtuit  be  continued  for  a  much  loni;er  ]>oriod  than  is  very  fre- 
1  qucntly  the  case.     The  best  pLin  it,  after  the  prints  are  con- 
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sidercd  perfectly  fixed,  to  place  them  in  a  fresh  bath  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  for  five  or  ten  minutes  before  commencing  to 

wash  them. 

♦ ■ 

COLLODION  FILMS  FOR  COLOUR  SCREENS. 
Most  old  photographers  with  a  collodion  experience  extending 
over,  perhaps  between,  thirty  and  forty  years,  will  be  inclined 
to  join  issue  with  Mr.  Birt  Acres  on  the  statement  contained  in 
his  article  on  YeUoiv  So-eens  that  "  the  most  transparent  and 
structureless  collodion  that  can  be  made  has  an  opalescent 
appearance  when  a  dead  black  is  viewed  through  it."  There 
are,  of  course,  many  degrees  of  opalescence,  and  it  might  be 
possible  with  some  samples  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  barely 
appreciable  departure  from  absolute  clearness  in  order  to 
support  his  argument,  though  the  diffusion  of  light  caused 
thereby  might  be  nil.  We  do  not,  however,  intend  to  "  split 
straws,"  but  to  make  the  counter  statement  that  it  is  easy  for 
an  adept  at  collodion  making  to  prepare  films  that  shall  be,  so 
far  as  the  human  eye  with  every  artificial  assistance  can  detect, 
perfectly  free  from  opalescence  of  any  kind ; "  far  more  so,  in- 
deed, than  the  best  glass  that  can  be  made.  Under  the  micro" 
scope  it  may,  of  course,  be  possible  to  discover  "  structure,"  but 
in  the  sense  meant  by  the  author  of  the  paper,  we  repeat  collo- 
dion films  can  be  made  that  are  above  suspicion. 

Purchasing  at  the  present  day  such  samples  of  pyroxyline  or 
collodion  as  may  be  obtainable,  especially  if  from  a  photo- 
graphic source,  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  at  least,  if  not 
all,  may  exhibit  the  defect  alluded  to,  because  the  conditions 
essential  to  the  production  of  the  best  photographic  collodions 
are  such  as  to  favour,  if  not  actually  to  cause,  the  formation  of 
opaline  films.  Pyroxyline  made  for  other  than  photogi-aphic 
purposes  is  generally  remarkable  for  the  beautiful  transparency 
of  its  film,  though  taking  as  an  example  ordinary  "  surgical  " 
collodion,  its  solution  may  be  so  thick  as  to  produce  "  structure." 
Even  in  such  cases  judicious  "  thinning"  gets  rid  of  that  evil) 
and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  collodion  used  for  screen 
purposes  is  always  recommended  to  be  very  thin — a  one  or  two 
per  cent,  solution  at  most,  with  a  j)reponderance  of  alcohol,  in 
tlie  solvents  ;  but  if  a  specially  transparent  and  clear  prepara- 
tion be  required,  let  a  thin  collodion  be  made  from  papyroxyline 
dissolved  in  the  most  highly  rectified  alcohol  and  ether  obtain- 
able, in  the  proportion  of  2  :  1,  and  we  think  Mr.  Birt  Acres 
will  have  a  difiieulty  in  discovering  any  opalescence. 

In  speaking  of  this  defect,  perhaps  he  has  overlooked  a  rather 
important  element  in  its  possible  production,  namely,  the 
colouring  matter  used.  Aurine  and  tumeric  are  especially 
liable  to  cause  a  clouded  film,  some  samples  of  the  former 
seeming  to  possess  a  direct  action  upon  the  pyroxyline.  Tur- 
meric, even  when  employed  in  the  form  of  clear  tincture, 
almost  invariably  produces  a  slight  cloudiness  when  added  to 
the  collodion,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  presence  of  some  substance 
insoluble  in  and  precipitated  by  ether.  This  may  disappear  if 
tlie  collodion  is  allowed  time  to  settle. 


THE  SPECTROSCOPE  AND  COLOURED  GLASS. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Forrest  has  had  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  ruby  and  other  coloured  glass,  and  Wiis  one  of  the  first  to 
utilise  the  spectroscope  for  testing  it  photographically ;  but  is 
he  con-ect  in  relying  so  implicitly,  as  he  apparently  does,  on 
that  test  ?  He  speaks  of  regarding  a  sample  of  glass  as  "  safe  " 
when  he  finds  a  "  total  absence  of  the  green  and  blue,"  but  in 


our  own  experience  we  have  never  met  with  a  sample  of  ruby, 
or,  indeed,  any  other  kind  of  ghvss  that  would  answer  those 
conditions  without  being  at  the  Sivme  time  so  nearly  opa(]ue  as 
to  be  useless.  It  is  true  that  by  screwing  down  the  slit  of  the 
spectroscope  until  it  admits  scarcely  any  light  the  proportion, 
of  blue  and  green  rays  is  so  reduced  as  to  bo  invisible,  but  the 
fair  test  is  to  work  with  the  slit  fully  open,  so  that  as  much 
light  of  every  colour  reaches  the  eye  as  jfalls  on  the  plate. 
Under  these  conditions  it  must  be  a  viry  dense  kind  of 
glass  or  a  particulary  good  colour  that  wil/  not  show  both  blue 
and  green. 

The  stained  red  glass  mentioned  by  Mr.  Forrest  appeared  to- 
ns at  one  time  to  be  jjarticularly  suitable  for  photographic  pur- 
poses from  its  colour,  which,  in  proportion  to  its  density,  stops 
more  green  and  blue  than  any  ruby  glass  we  ever  came  across. 
But  we  had  to  give  it  up  on  account  of  its  irregularity,  the 
silver  staining  preparation  apparently  "soaking"  in  so  lui- 
evenly,  that  while  portions  of  a  sheet  might  be  tolerably  safe 
others  were  hopelessly  useless. 

The  method  of  combining  ground  glass  or  a  fabric  with  the 
transparent  coloured  medium  as  mentioned  in  the  same  article 
is  an  excellent  one,  as  in  addition  to  softening  the  light  it  ap- 
parently greatly  increases  its  illuminating  value,  especially  in 
the  case  of  very  deep  ruby.  The  fact  was  first  published  in 
oxir  columns  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  by  a  fellow  towns- 
man of  Mr.  FoiTest,  Mr.  H.  A.  Wharmby. 


Photograpuic  lantemists  are  familiar  enough  with  compressed 
oxygen,  though  not  all  are  acquainted  with  the  method  of  preparing 
the  gas  by  Brin's  Company.  The  process,  which  is  a  patent  one,^ 
consists  of  exposing  barium  oxide  under  certain  conditions  to  purified 
air,  and  so  causing  it  to  absorb  oxygen,  which  was  afterwards  driven 
off  from  it,  and  tlie  original  oxide  left  in  a  condition  to  reabsorb  and 
again  give  off  oxygen.  Under  a  modification  of  the  conditions 
referred  to  recently  introduced,  a  much  larger  supply  of  oxygen  is 
obtained  from  the  same  materials,  and  so  we  may  hope  the  price  will 
be  reduced. 

In  the  old  system  the  oxide  was  first  heated  to  dull  redness,  and  the 
air  passed  over  it  at  a  pressure  of  about  ten  pounds ;  absorption  of 
oxygen  took  place,  and  the  oxide  was  changed  into  dioxide.  Next, 
the  heat  was  increased  to  bright  redness,  and  tlie  vessels  containing 
the  dioxide  connected  with  an  air  pump,  with  the  result  of  the  con- 
version of  the  dioxide  to  its  original  form,  and  the  consequent  evolution 
of  oxygen.  The  main  principle  herein  involved  was  change  of  tem- 
perature, and  the  process  involved  much  loss  of  time  and  great  wear 
and  tear  of  the  retorts. 

In  the  new  method  the  temperature  is  kept  at  about  700°  C.  all 
through,  and  the  pressure  greatly  varied.  Air  is  pumped  in  at  about 
fourteen  pounds  pressure ;  the  current  is  then  stopped,  and  the  pressure 
reduced  to  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  pounds  below  tliat  of  the  atmos- 
phere, at  which  point  the  absorbed  oxygen  is  again  given  off.  Far 
less  of  the  gas  is  obtained  at  each  operation,  but  as  the  whole  process 
of  absorption  and  revolatilisation  occupies  hut  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
while  four  hours  was  required  by  the  old  way,  the  aggregate  for  the 
day  is  greatly  increased. 

At  the  International  Medical  Congress  of  Vienna  recently  held,  a 
new  form  of  lantern,  with  electrical  illumination,  was  exhibited,  and 
gave  great  promise  of  usefulness.  According  to  the  Vienna  corre- 
spondent of  the  Timej',  Professor  Strieker,  its  inventor,  by  an  ingenious 
combination  of  lenses,  contrives  to  project  the  magnified  images  of 
opaque  objects  on  to  a  white  screen  in  their  natural  colours,  with  such 
perfect  success  that,  for  example,  a  small  pimple  on  the  skin  of  a 
patient  can  he  shown  just  as  it  really  apjiears  to  an  audience  of  many 
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bimdivd  ttDdenti.  Tiut  Untema  for  the  exhibition  of  opaque 
object*  Me  no  noTclty  we  need  «earoelv  «t,  but  one  powerful  enoofrh 
to  exhibit  on  a  lar)^  meen  such  ■  naall  object  m  deeeribed  clearly 
pointa  to  aome  noveltj  in  Untera  oaoatmction. 

SoKX  cofuiderable  unjtutification  aeenu  to  hmre  been  felt  as  to  the 
explanation  of  the  mode  of  coiutructioD  of  the  apnchromatic  objectiTea 
-eeentljr  deaeribed  at  a  meeting  of  the  RoyX  lliciowopical  Society. 
xHne  pabliahed  matter  bearing  on  the  aabjaet  amgeata  the  exiatence 
of  aome  aorcoeaa  wmtmg  Eagliah  optidaai^  ud  one  writer  went  ao  far 
aa  to  iiMswta  tb^  tka  Inotite,  in  tke  Me  of  which  the  aeerat  wma 
••id  to  Be,  waa  aimpiy  a  pigment.  There,  bowerer,  can  be  little  doubt 
that  bjr  the  tvrm  flnorite,  the  mineral  generally  called  in  thia 
coontry  "  floor^par"  ia  to  be  underatood.  A  writer  in  the  EitylUk 
MtcManic  pointa  oat  th«t  it  ia  auted  that  Tultey  wao  of  opinion  that 
a  gfaMa  of  the  aama  power  aa  rock  crystal  and  a  green  crown  glaa* 
wo«ld  correct  the  aaeoodary  apectnim  in  an  objective.  The  oae  of 
"  fluorite  "  ia  thua  anticipated,  aec-itif;  that  it  in  all  probability  diffpra 
littJe  frotn  loek  eryital  in  ita  refractive  and  diaperaire  poweia. 

ChiK  of  the  diBcwItiea  of  the  flnor-apar  htm  baaa  aappoaad  to  be  ita 
colour,  whidi  ia  oaoally  a  pale  greao;  tat  whan  alicM  of  the  thieknaaa 
nqoirad  for  a  micioaeopic  objectire  ai«  Mid,  the  raaiduum  of  Tiaible 
eokw  mmt,  be  alaort  n3.  It  may  ba  pointed  out  that  long  ago 
Faraday  pradneed  new  gtaaaaa  for  the  nkraeope,  and  Itoaa  tried  them 
by  ntiliiiqg  them  in  tb*  manafaetiu*  of  objaetiTea,  but  their  nae, 
deapita  tba  great  adrantagea  gained,  waa  gitan  up  oo  aoooont  of  the 
ataioapbei*  acting  upon  them.  Every  photographer  eonrwaant  with 
tha  anbjeet  knowa  that  the  aame  axparianea  haa  beaa  paaaed  through 
in  regard  to  photographic  objectiTea,aad  piDof  of  tha  aaalterability  of 
the  apoehraoatiea  ahould  be  aoi^  for  bafbn  their  purehaae  ia 
indnlged  ia  too  fraaly. 

♦ 

LONDON  CUAMOKR  f>F  rf)MMFIHE  PnOTO(JIL\PHIC 
EXIIUUTIO.X. 
Thx  Photographic  Kihibitioo  ahoctly  to  ba  bald  at  Dcapaia'  HaU  m 
the  centre  of  the  City  uo<l<fr  the  aoapieaa  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Onmntm  ataat  ba  intonating  to  all  the  laading  membcra  of  the 
tiada  ia  Loodoa.  Looked  at  only  aa  a  BMttar  of  hndnaaa  iatanM,  it 
o8*m  aa  aai^aa  oppoitaaity  of  kaagiair  thiir  beat  work  mdar  fkToui^ 
ahlac— ditioM  to  tho  aotiea  of  a  wealthy  aad  iaHaeBtial  eiwJe.  Thi« 
eveoaa  BMM* directly  the  metropolis,  but  alao  it  affecta  all  tb<>  principal 
talday  raaorta  of  iu  wealthier  iahabitanta,  llrighton,  Haatinga,  Eaat- 
hoina,  Fo&Batoaa,  the  lala  of  Wight,  aU  the  aoath  eoaat  towna  to 
BiHinufmiiith  aad  PlyaMOth  an  intenatad,  and  the  mne  may  be 
f,  loombe,  the  farooivd  apot  in  Walaa  for  the  lake  diatrict, 

ft:.-  .' ,.  .„  unchantiag  plaaaon  nsaorta  that  Scotland  offera  to  tired 
Lentonan.  Certainly  the  ata«So*  of  Ayr,  Oreenock.  I^aiga,  lUmaay, 
of  Edinburgh.  Dnndee,  and  Abtrifaan,  ahoald  diaplay  their  conapicnooa 
menu  at  Draper*'  lUU,  and  add  thair  qnoU  of  raloa  and  inteieat  to 
the  firat  phoiographie  ashibitioa  held  by  iaviution  of  a  great  City 
Cempany  in  ita  magnifieaat  hall. 
A  photoicrapbieaetiaa  added  to  tha  Hat  of  tradea  aaaodated  with 
he  Chamber  of  CoonMaeo  ia  tha  flnt  praetical  atep  towarda  oeating 
a  bond  of  interei*  among  photogisphata  that  baa  long  been  wanted, 
aad  it  will  prove  a  oentn  (or  oonMned  action*  for  tnde  iatereato 
whatever  it  may  be  nqniied.  \\r  undaratand  that  already  nearly  aU 
the  large  amount  of  apace  at  command  for  the  »how  of  apparatoa  ia 
Mgaged,  but  there  ia  atiU  plenty  of  room  for  the  worthy  diaplay  of 
photographa.  Intending  exhibitor*  win  do  wi*i-ly  not  to  deky  their 
•ppBeatkHM  for  apace.  The  Uat  day  for  raoeiring  exhiWU  ia  the  27th 
of  the  fnaent  month. 

♦ 

ON  THINGS   IN  OENFUAL. 
Ix  reading  the  concluding  aentenoe  of  the  rnl.'jiw  on  the  Newcaatle 
Exhil,;-  -npraaaion  ia  irreaiatiUy  pioduced  that  the  reviower 

^<'^'  I  to  aoffl  up  bia  judgnant  aomewlial  aa  follow*:— 

"Exhititija,  v.ry  pood;  Jodgee,  very  bad--  And  then  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a  larg^  number  of  critic*— raaponaible  and  ineaponaihie— 
^requenUy  holdaoch  viewa  when  broi«ht  face  to  face  with  picturea 


and  medala.  The  brave  eflfort  of  the  Parent  Societr  the  year  before 
la«t  got  over  all  such  difficultiea;  but  photograp'heri  would  have 
medals,  and  the  oW  atory  had  to  be  repeated.  Whatever  hints  the 
Liverpool  .Society  are  to  gfean,  there  is  to  be  said  that  their*  was 
the  beat  photographic  ahow  ever  got  together,  and  the  best  shown. 
There  waa  one  point  in  connexion  with  their  exhibition  which  deserves 
praiae  and  should  be  imitated  at  all  others— the  giving  awards  to 
"  aeta  of  picturea,"  There  are  few  photographers  who  do  not  manage 
at  aome  stage  of  their  career  to  make  one  good  picturo ;  but  when  it 
comea  to  getting  together  a  frame  of  half  a  dozen,  or  a  dozen,  the  beat 
man  haa  every  chance  of  aooring.  1  commend  this  plan  most  heartily 
to  the  Photographic  Society  of  (treat  Britain.  They  have  nothinp 
like  the  apace  or  opportunity  of  exhibiting  a  number  of  sets  that 
Liverpool  had,  but  they  might,  however,  and  with  advantage  to  the 
exhibition,  exerdae  their  power  of  rejection,  and  so  obtain  the  neces- 
aary  apaoe.  But  the  worst  of  exhibitions  with  such  a  multiplicity  of 
claHeaiathe  tempUtioo,  when  then-  is  no  vast  amount  of  difference  in 
excellence  bftween  the  two  be«t  pictures,  to  say,  "  Oh,  brown  has  one 
or  two  medal*  already,  let  thia  go  to  Jones,"  and  so  on.  This  ia  human 
nature.  In  not  the  time  come  to  put  a  stop  to  giving  medals  at  a 
pubUc  exhibition  for  the  glorification  of  dealen  and  manufacturers  !- 
Let  thf  plate  and  the  paper  makers  give  aa  many  piemiuma  aa  they 
like,  but  Committeea  of  public  exhibitions  should  not  lend  their 
authority  to  the  ayatem:  if  the  appointed  Judges  wouU  decline  to 
adjudicate  on  daaaea  when  the  medal  waa  supplied  by  a  manufacturer 
and  the  claaa  defined  by  hia  name,  the  ayatom  would  aoon  be  ended. 
It  ia  degrading  aa  now  caniad  oa. 

There  ia  no  fear  of  a  lopalitioa  of  aaeh  a  droll  aSair  as  i^  reported 
in  connexion  with  the  Maneheater  Photognphw  Society,  at  a  meeting 
of  which,  last  month,  «e  read  that  the  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the 
Sodetv,  preaent«d  to  the  winner  in  a  recent  lantern-slide  competition 
"that  portion  of  a  large  and  beautiful  album  which  hud  been  sub- 
cribed  for  out  of  the  funda  of  the  Society,  vix.^l2«.  Orf,"  the  balance 
in  CO*  having  been  paid  by  the  winner.  If  a  large  and  beautiful 
album  had  been  aabaeribed  for,  why  did  he  not  get  it :-  But  then 
12».  «rf.  would  acaroaly  pay  for  a  Urge  and  beautiful  album,  so  it  must 
be  the  "portion "of  tha  laifaand  beautiful  album  that  the  .Society 
paid  for;  but  then  the  diOealty  ariaea,  what  did  they  do  with  the 
portion  the  winner  paid  for  ?  waa  it  in  hu  pocket  when  the  Chairman 
pteaented  the  Sodety'a  portion .'-  Then  ia  a  pleasing  variety  about 
the  varioua  ways  in  which  the  problem  may  be  treated  ;  a  fairly  ap- 
proximate reault  might  be  obtained  by  the  uae  of  logarithms  perhaps. 

The  expott  by  Mr.  Freahwater  at  the  London  and  Provincial 
Photognphie  Aaaociation  (April  7)  of  the  aensationalism  of  the 
aeeooaU  of  the  kndalip  at  Buml-hottae  Farm  leU  in  mucii  light  upon 
the  vnya  that  an  dark  of  newapaper  men :  but  their  ways  are  not 
diaaimilar  when  the  talea  an  in  pencil  rather  than  pen.  '  I  had  the 
foUowing  true  etory  direct  from  tin  lipa  of  the  daughter  of  a  bishop 
aome  time  ainoe:— A  friend  had  sent  to  one  of  the  illustrated  papers 
a  akat«h  of  aome  spot  in  India  which  was  then  attracting  public 
atlcatian,  and  waa  much  horrified  to  find  aome  palm  trees  ornamenting 
tka«^^Muction  of  hia  aketch.  On  his  ret«uii  to  EngLind  ho  called  to 
rnaooatnU-  at  the  liberty  takon  witli  hi*  aketch,  which  by  implica- 
tion aoeuaed  him  of  ignorance.  "Then  ia  not  a  palm  tree  within 
thouaanda  of  mile*,"  aaid  he.  "  Oh,  it  doea  not  matter,"  he  was  told ; 
"the  British  public  looka  for  palm  treaa  in  tropical  pictures,  and  it 
muat  have  them." 

I  obaerve  that  Mr.  C.  I.  Burton,  in  a  note  upon  deaiccating  agents, 
leoommenda  the  oae  of  carbonate  of  potash  well  shaken  up  with 
alcohol  for  abatractintj  the  water  bmn  it,  aUting  that  th-  supematont 
aprit  may  be  poured  of!  the  aalt,  aad  the  layer  of  solution  formed  by 
it,  from  the  water  pnvioualy  in  the  spirit,  and  the  alcohol  so 
strengthened  naed  for  drying  plates  or  making  most  kind^  of  varnish. 
I^Swould  be  very  unfortunate  to  put  it  to  any  such  me,  for  it  would 
noat  aaaaradly  contain  an  appredablu  amount  of  the  alkali,  and  no 
one  could  kx>k  with  equanimity  up<jn  placing  a  negative  in  a  bath  of 
weak  carbonate  of  potash  and  allowing  it  to  dry  into  or  upon  the  film. 

I'hotogmphera  who  look  cWdy  into  their  bills  will  find  their  ex- 
pi'Dditim  on  precious  motala  increasing  of  late  to  ii  very  disquieting 
extent  Silver,  which  in  the  metallic  form  waa  down  as  low  a*  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  ounce  a  few  month*  ago,  has  been  up  to 
four  ahilfinga  and  over  ktely,  while  platinum,  whoae  motto  hoii  l;een 
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excelsior  for  some  time,  is  now  just  about  twice  as  dear  as  it  was 
twelve  months  ago.  Platinotype  paper  in  consequence  is  "  up."  A 
little  incident  occurred  at  a  well-known  country  studio  a  short  time 
ance  that  is  worth  mentioning,  for  the  sake  of  example.  A  tin  of 
platinum  paper  had  arrived  so  damaged,  that  the  proprietor  said  to 
his  clerk,  "  Send  this  up  to  the  post  office,  and  tell  them  I  should  like 
them  to  see  it  before  it  is  opened,  that  any  damage  there  miglit  be 
could  be  proved  to  have  occurred  in  the  post  office."  The  clerk  wrote 
and  said  "  the  post  master  was  to  examine  it  before  opening  it,"  that 
he  might  see  the  damage !  A  slight  change,  but  an  important  one ; 
for  at  the  close  of  the  day  the  packet  was  sent  back  with  the  post 
master's  compliments :  "  He  had  thoroughly  examined  it  in  a  good 
light,  and  there  was  no  harm  done."  The  feelings  of  the  photographer, 
when  he  realized  that  each  sheet  had  been  taken  to  the  window  and 
overhauled  in  a  good  light,  and  then  placed  in  the  tin  without  any 
precaution  against  absorption  of  moisture,  may  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described.  Moral:  the  Platinotype  Company  should  have  a 
printed  label  securing  the  lid,  and  bearing  the  usual  legend,  "  Not  to 
be  exposed  to  light  or  air."  Free  Lance. 


PHOTOGEAPHIC  LENSES. 
[A  Communication  to  the  Society  of  Arts.] 
PnoTOGEAPHic  lenses  in  general  are  optical  systems  for  the  formation  of 
real  images.  The  perfection  of  the  image,  its  exact  resemblance  to  the 
object,  and  its  distinctness,  will  depend  on  the  exact)  conveyance  of  all  the 
rays  of  pencils  emanating  from  every  point  in  the  object  into  strict 
mathematical  points  in  the  image,  or  the  nearest  approximation  to  such 
points  as  may  be.  If  aberration  is  present  due  to  improperly  chosen 
curvatures  or  improperly  combined  materials,  the  resulting  image  will 
lose  in  its  distinctness,  and  may  become  useless.  The  object,  then,  in 
constructing  lens  systems  is  the  best  possible  destruction  of  aberrations, 
both  chromatic  and  spherical.  With  this  in  view  we  have  to  consider, 
first,  the  proper  selection  and  perfect  homogeneity  of  the  materials  em 
ployed ;  secondly,  the  best  selection  df  curves  ascribed  to  the  material ! 
and  thirdly,  mechanically,  a  strict  maintenance  of  the  "figure  "  (as  it  is 
technically  termed)  of  the  carves  when  the  material  is  properly  polished. 
As  it  will  not  be  possible  in  the  time  allotted  to  this  paper  to  touch  on 
the  mechanical  processes  employed,  I  will  mention  here  that  this,  of 
course,  is  a  very  important  consideration. 

Glass  is  a  very  perfectly  elastic  substance,  and  it  in  the  processes  of 
sticking  the  glass  on  to  polishers  the  material  becomes  "  biassed,"  how- 
ever perfectly  the  curve  may  then  be  polished,  the  glass  on  being  released 
from  the  polisher  will  spring  back,  and  the  true  curve  will  no  longer  be 
maintained,  and  will  give  rise  to  an  unexpected  appearance  in  the  image 
technically  termed  "  unnatural  "  aberration.  Similar  effects  occur  from 
bad  workmanship  in  polishing,  the  polish  not  being  distributed  equally. 
Such  defects  are  quite  inadmissible,  for  though  not  visible  by  ordinary 
reflection,  the  polish  appearing  very  good,  a  critical  examination  of  the 
image  will  show  the  deleterious  effect. 

In  the  application  of  photographic  lenses  for  ordinary  purposes,  we  ask 
the  instrument  to  do  practically  what  is  theoretically  an  impossibility. 
An  imaginary  perfect  lens  can  only  truthfully  depict  one  plane  at  a  time, 
every  other  plane  being  out  of  focus ;  when,  however,  the  lens  is  used 
under  conditions  that  all  rays  coming  from  points  in  the  object  are  so 
situated  that  they  are  practically  parallel,  or  the  circles  of  confusion  in 
the  plane  of  the  image,  when  removed  from  the  plane  for  parallel  rays, 
are  so  small  that  they  are  undistinguishable  from  points  visually,  the 
general  appearance  is  one  of  uniform  sharpness.  In  ordinary  lens  con- 
struction the  rays  are  usually  considered  as  parallel,  but  in  large  portrait 
lenses  the  means  should  be  given,  if  sharp  images  are  the  theoretical 
desideratum,  of  correcting  the  spherical  aberration  introduced  for  nearer 
planes. 

There  arc  great  advantages,  yon  will  be  aware,  from  rapid  lenses  or 
brilliant  images.  Herschel  points  out  that  the  brightness  of  an  image  is 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  light  which  is  concentrated  in  each  point 
of  it ;  and,  therefore,  supposing  no  aberration,  as  the  apparent  magnitude 

of  the  lens  which  forms  it,  seen  from  the  object   x  -.— ^ — .    Or 

area  of  image 

since  the  area  of  the  object :  that  of  the  image  :  :  (distance)-  of  object 

from  lens :  (distance)'-'  of  image ;  and  since  the  apparent  magnitude  of  the 

^     /        diameter        \2 

lens  seen  from  the  object  is  as  its  I  ,.  ,    . . — - 1,  the  brightness  or 

degree  of  illumination  of  the  image  is  as  the  magnitude  of  the  lens  seen 
om  the  image  alone,  whatever  be  the  distance  of    he  object.    Now  the 


apparent  magnitude  of  the  lens  seen  from  the  image  is  always  much  less 
than  a  hemisphere.  Therefore  (leaving  out  the  loss  of  light  by  reflection 
and  refraction),  the  brightness  of  the  image  is  always  much  less  than 
that  of  the  object. 

I  mention  these  facts  at  the  outset  for  the  reason  that  you  may  clearly 
understand  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  the  lens,  with  a  large  ratio  of 
aperture  to  focus,  or  one  that  aims  at  attaining  a  maximum  brightness  of 
image  (such  as  are  used  in  portraiture),  also  to  maintain,  at  the  same 
time,  the  uniform  qualities  above  referred  to  in  a  lens,  the  ultimate 
employment  of  which  is  to  depict,  with  sufficient  exactitude  or  definite- 


Fig.  1. 


ness,  objects  in  different  planes.  With  the  decrease  of  brightness  or 
aperture  comes  a  reduction  of  the  angle  at  which  the  extreme  rays  cross, 
increasing  thereby  the  limits  through  which  the  plane  of  the  plate  may 
be  moved  for  similar  diameters  of  out-ot-focus  circles ;  but,  as  the  depth 
increases  by  the  proportion  the  diameter  of  the  lens  is  diminished  or 
stopped  down,  the  brightness  decreases  as  the  square  of  the  intensity  of 
ratio,  or  the  ratio  or  aperture  to  focus. 

As  the  ultimate  applications  of  various  optical  systems  are  at  the  outset 
understood,  a  knowledge  of  geometry-and  analysis  will  enable  the  optician 
to  construct  different  forms  that  shall  be  particularly  suited  to  the  end  to 
be  attained. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are  all  acquainted  with  first  principles  and 
first  approximations  in  the  refraction  of  light  at  plane  and  spherical  sur- 
faces, and  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  different  coloured  rays  of 
which  white  light  is  composed  are  unequally  refracted  in  their  passage 
through  a  refracting  medium,  giving  rise  to  chromatic  aberration. 

As  stated  before,  our  effort  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  destroy  in  the  final 
image  of  every  system  the  aberrations  arising  from  the  spherical  forms  of 
the  lenses  and  from  chromatic  aberration.  The  process  necessary  to 
destroy  the  latter  being  the  easier  defined,  we  will  approach  it  first  and 
return  to  the  headings. 

I. — The  Proper  Selection  op  Matebuls. 
It  is  weU  known  and  easily  demonstrated  that  a  single  lens  cannot  be 
made  free  from  either  spherical  or  chromatic  aberration  for  parallel  rays. 
A  study  of  the  different  forms  of  single  lenses  and  their  adaptability  to 
different  photographic  purposes  is  very  interesting  and  instructive,  and 
we  will  run  through  them  briefly  when  on  the  subject  of  spherical 
aberration.  If,  however,  we  combine  two  or  more  lenses  of  different 
media,  we  have  the  means  of  annihilating  both  aberrations  simultaneously. 
The  elimination  of  chromatic  aberration  is  rendered  possible  by  the  pro^ 
perty  of  retracting  substances  of  dispersing  colours  in  a  very  unequal 
degree,  though  the  difference  in  the  refractive  power  is  comparatively 
slight. 

Taking  the  D  line  of  the  spectrum  as  brightest  visually,  and  the  G  or  H 
line  as  that  of  the  most  chemically  active  rays,  in  order  tliat  a  lens  may 
be  of  value  in  photography  (or  be  actinic)  it  is  most  essential  that  these 
lines  be  combined,  whatever  may  become  of  the  rest.  Thus  two  lines  can 
be  combined  with  two  different  kinds  of  glass,  and  n  lines  may  be  of  course 
combined  by  employing  n  different  kinds  of  glass. 

For  example,  take  Chance's  ordinary  hard  crown  glass,  the  refractive 
index  for  line  D^l-517,116,  and  for  the  line  G,  1-528,348  ;  for  dense  flint, 
for  line  D,  1-622,411,  and  for  line  G,  1-646,071.  The  difference,  then, 
between  these  lines  is,  for  the  crown  glass,  -011,232,  and  for  the  flint, 
•023,660.  The  dispersive  power  of  the  flint  between  these  particular 
lines  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  crown. 

Now,  you  know  that  if  a  number  of  lenses  are  placed  in  contact  (supposed 
infinitely  thin),  tlie  focus  or  convergence  of  the  system  is  equivalent  to 
the  algebraical  sum  of  the  components  of  the  system.  It  can  be  shown 
for  two  kinds  of  glass,  such  as  the  above ;  the  chromatic  aberration  can 
be  destroyed,  or  actinism  (the  coincidence  of  chemical  and  visual  foci)  be 
maintained ;  tlie  glasses  must  be  unequally  dispersive,  one  convergent  or 
positive,  and  the  other  divergent  or  negative.  The  system  can  be  made 
free  from  chromatic  aberration,  and  convergent  if  the  lens  formed  of  the 
less  dispersive  power  is  positive,  and  is  divergent  if  the  lens  formed  of  the 
less  dispersive  power  is  negative.  In  every  case  the  ultimate  rays  from 
the  lens  converge  to  form  a  real  image,  so  that  (unless  in  the  lens  system 
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%  iMgatiw  ehment  iaiiitrodDoedM»et)tnetor)itwiUbetoaiidtbepo«iUTe 
element  is  al«>yi  eampo— «1  ot  the  Urn  diqieniiv  medinm. 

Beceot  impforeiiMBU  in  glui  nunnfartnie  neoMaiUte  the  expresnooa 
o(  "  positiTe  "  «jid  "  iMg»tiv«  "  elwniU  in  lent  syitenu,  instead  oC  the 
flint  and  (Town,  sod  to  these  I  am  sboat  to  refer.  Uj  late  graadlather, 
in  a  paper  contributed  to  this  Soeiecyon  PnetUal  lUutiratUnu  of  the 
Aekromatie  TtUteoft,  saji  of  glass  then  known : — "  The  flint  is  easUjr  dis- 
tingnished  from  the  crown  by  iu  sopvior  spaeifle  grarity,  arising  fron 
the  qoantitj  d  laad  which  enters  into  its  eooposition.  Thus  the  gimaa 
which  is  called  fliot  glass  has,  in  fact,  a  imaUar  propoction  of  silica  than 
crown.  It  obtained  its  title  from  the  eai*  emploTed  in  selecting  the  flint 
with  a  Tiew  to  the  parity  cf  the  glass,  aad  the  term  has  since  beoone  so 
MtaBarraly  adopted  as  to  be  now  almost  Euopean."  Again,  "  Discs  of 
haBM«sMoas  fliat  giMi,  wan  than  fcor  or  Ave  inebes  in  diaaatcr,  are 
ntmU^fiS  mn  aad  wy  costly."  The  adTaaees  in  the  art  ct  g)aas 
aMkiag  hate  bsen  TM7  gnat  siaea  that  liflM.  By  the  skill  aad  aatstpriae 
of  Msaaw.  Chaaes.  of  Bimiii^iaia.  PWI.  of  Paris,  aad  noat  neaatly  the 
•laborate  work  of  PiofcMor  Abbe,  aariatod  by  Messrs.  Sehett  &  Qm,  of 
Jeaa,  the  msans  at  ths  optician's  iliyaal  is  now  placed  in  a  moeh  nan 
aatfaftetory  poaitioa. 

In  this  oooatiy  moeh  Talosble  work  has  been  aoonapUsbad  by  Dr. 
John  BopUasea  aad  Professor  Stoksa,  ia  obtaining  oooTsaiaat  methods 
of  mwiilng  Om  maaaore  of  the  iiiaMwulHy  of  eetabiaatioes  of  varioos 
glassea  aadeby  Messw.  Chaaee,  of  BinaJmham.  Dr.  Hopkiasoa  eootri- 
bated  a  very  impeetaat  paper,  importMit  •epadaDy  to  optiriana.  on  this 
subject  to  the  Boyal  Society  in  1877.  tad.  ia  ceajnactiaa  with  my  UU 
lalhar,  wetkad  eat  aooM  impotlaat  aad  vafaaUe  haptoramaats  ia  gliMsi 
lor  special  pbologiaphie  porpoaaa,  aad  taeeeadrd  ia  praetieaUj  earing 
saewl of  the^swn  tbea aMde from "  eweati^."  HrOahrialBtekas,  too, 
snmMied  a  titaao  ailiiin  mwa  that  shoold  be  psrfsetly  aahiwnatiB  with 
a  flint ;  this  gUas,  ho>««Tar,  was  aot  tunA  to  be  of  moeh  piiillsal  valna. 
To  exptaas  the  irratinaaHty,  Dr.  HopMaana  fonad  a  ooBvaniaat  tonnnla 
aeeoiataly  ispisaenlad  iba  hats  bom  obaerratioas  than  the 
of  carta  drawiaib  m  IIm  arrors  ia  thia  case  woold  be 
gisalir  thaa  tboae  of  obaarratioa.  I  rate  these  iatanstad  to  the  paper, 
bat  gite  yea  the  rteaUa  of  that  fotmala,  which  sarta  to  show  bow 
Uttle  then  was  to  ehoosa  balwaaa  the  ordinary  kIsssss  made  by  Messrs. 
Chaoos.  The  figares  show  lbs  laiaiais  of  inatinaali^y  in  a  aombiaaticn 
of  each  eooitiaed  with  a  s<aadaid>— 
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It  win  be  IiiIsimH^  te  eeaqpara  soaa  of  the  aew  ghaaaa  bom  Jaaa 
with  these;  aad  allbeagh  they  ara  prsaaataJ  la  a  laaa  alagaat  tern,  the 
preapaatpa  ia  a  tery  ptaetical  rsprsasalallOH  d  tba  taaHtiss  of  the  gismis. 
■a  I  gita  tba  daU  of  CJhaaee's  glswis  la  a  similar  tatm  to  those  of  Jaaa: 
bat  ws  win  Arst  make  a  preliminary  iatwtigatiss  aa  io  the  conditions  to 
bearritedat. 

The  diapsisiuB.  than,  of  eoloar  prodnaad  by  a  positive  or  cootcx  leas. 
■ay  ba  nsaliaHsii  bj  tba  addjlinn  of  a  aegathre  or  eoacate  one,  withoot 
■aaBalHag  Ibe  datiatto*  of  the  rays,  aa  the  poailit*  aad  aagatite  leaasa 
aal  with  uppaalta  afbet.  Ia  ether  words,  a  umlliuiiuii  lens  xom^.  by  tba 
pnpar  adjaifit  of  tba  ramtn  of  the  aspanle  Inaaa,  ba  made  aduo- 
■atie  or  aatiais,  alttea^  if  lnatioaa%  fai  tba  diipanioaa  exist,  oaly 
tba  oaioa  of  a  dsAaUa  aambar  of  ipiilia  aaa  ba  eawbiaad,  aoeerdiaff  to 
te  anmbar  of  diflaiaat  media  fcrmiag  tba  eoatpoaad  lans. 

If  the  radii  of  a  kn  are  r  and  «.  ia  gaaanl  approxiBatioB, 

/  (      )  U  •) 

Henchel  terms  the  rteiprocal  of  the  fneal  length  the  powrr  o(  a  lens, 
•ad  this  is  seen  to  depend  oa  (/i  - 1),  wUsh  we  may  Uke  aa  the  insasurs 
of  lbs  lafcastiag  power  of  the  snbalanea  of  which  the  lens  ia  eoaposed. 
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the  simplest 


of  the  joint  carrstaie. 


and  similarly,  if  /  lepreaent  the  index  of  refraction  for  another  speciea 
of  rays, 

"•j       "i  Pi       «' 

As  p,  is  to  be  the  same  for  both  speeiee,  we  get  by  subtraction,  term  bjr 
term  and  representing  ^'  -  ^i  by  A  fi,  we  have 


or  -/,=/, 


Now  in  general  /=  — ^  ! 


-/,=/. 
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Therefore  the  focal  length  of  lensee  are  directly,  or  their  powers  inversely, 
sa  the  dispersive  powera  of  the  media  of  which  they  consist 
Again,  since 

*      f       1>    i^J\      -      1      (1     1)  A^       I 
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...(1). 


f-  C        )    \r.r        '■/-(r-  .)'     -f,-l     / 
That  is  to  say,  the  chromatic  variation  ot  the  power  ot  a  lens  is  obtained 
by  maltipl^ng  it  by  the  dispersive  power  of  the  mediam,  or 

In  Uke  manner,  by  adding  a  third  speeiaa  of  gUas,  we  can  satisfy  a  third, 
condition,  viz.,  that  the  third  qtaeiea  should  be  united  to  the  two  former. 
Andin  general 

The  prospectus  pnblished  by  the  Laboratory  at  Jena  is  presented  in  a 
very  praolieal  farm  to  optisiaws ;  tba  rairaetita  index  for  the  brightest 
Uae  D  bsiag  giteo.  aad  tba  f  of  the  refractive  indices  for  the 

faar  iaiaTtals.  CF,  AD,  DP,  and  PO'.  The  interval  CF  (containing  the 
lalghHal  portioa)  is  soffleient  to  eharaotarias  the  mediam  disperaioa, 
and  Iran  Ibe  proportioo  ot  this  to  the  valaa  ^-1  there  is  given  in  a 

sspoiate  eolamn  tha  raeipcosal  of  the  relatite  disnersions  or  of  |  -^[. 

The  proportion  of  partial  dispersions  in  the  inlertmls  A,D,  DP,  FG',  are 
a  soffleteit  guide  to  judge  ot  the  poeaibilitiee  of  socosssfnl  oombinations 
for  aehicnatiam.  There  are  also  given  the  numbers  obtained  by  dividing 
thaae  inlertmls  ot  partial  diqiersion  by  the  amount  ot  mediam  dispersion 
tot  Ibe  intarval  CK,  and  a  eomparison  of  these  quotienta  will  show  the 
taadsdoey  and  amoant  of  the  residual  sscondary  speotmm.  Tlie  identity 
of  eomapoadiag  qaeliants  pcotas  tha  poeatbOity  of  sohromstising  without 
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In  the  older  products  ot  glass  fsotories  it  was  quite  lafficicnt  to  take 
tha  speeiAe  parity  of  the  various  gUases  aa  a  near  approximation  to 
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■any  alteration  in  the  optical  properties  of  different  meltings  :  a  greater 
density  indicating  an  increase  of  refractive  index  and  dispersive  power. 

The  figures  in  the  list  taken  from  the  prospectus  from  Jena  show  that 
L-glasses  are  made  of  nearly  equal  relative  dispersion,  with  considerable 
.differences  in  partial  dispersion,  and,  again,  others  in  which  the  partial 
'dispersion  is  almost  identical,  with  considerable  variation  in  the  relative 
dispersion.  In  those  instances  it  is  evident  that  the  secondary  spectrum 
can  be  abolished.  There  is,  however,  a  residual  tertiary  spectrum  in  the 
<coaples  referred  to,  but  it  is  quite  unimportant  compared  to  the  secondary 
■spectrum  left  in  a  combination  of  ordinary  silicate  "  crown  "  and  "  flint " 
glasses.  In  photographic  lenses  the  object  is  to  get  all  the  chemically  and 
visually  active  rays  possible  together,  and  with  certain  of  the  glasses  of 
lower  dispersion  improvements  may  yet  be  made  by  a  better  correction, 
both  in  the  chromatic  and  spherical  aberrations  of  the  excentrical  pencils 
in  lens  systems. 

The  first  approximations  in  theory,  both  for  aplanatism  and  actinism, 
are  simple  enough  when  the  lenses  of  the  systems  are  considered  thin,  and 
second  approximations,  for  the  central  pencils,  are  given  in  most  of  the 
-text-books  in  which  thichiess  is  taken  into  account,  and  are  easily  intelli- 
gible. In  lenses  required  to  be  both  aplanatic  and  actinic,  we  are  not 
limited  only  to  the  central  pencils,  and  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  all  incidences  for  the  lens  should  give  the  same  results  as  the  central 
pencils,  and  it  is  the  inquiry  into  the  forms  best  suited  to  accomplish  this 
that  constitutes  the  optician's  great  difficulty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  construct  an  aplanatic  lens  that 
is  free  from  chromatic  aberration  for  a  central  pencil  that  shall  be  so  when 
:  a  pencil  of  rays  meets  the  lens  obliquely.  Lenses  may  be  considered  as 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  prisms,  and,  as  yon  are  aware,  achro- 
matism is  only  possible  with  combined  prisms  for  oneparticnlar'incidence. 
Now  a  parallel  ray  and  an  oblique  ray  must  of  necessity  have  different 
incidences  on  the  surface  of  a  system,  and  hence  if  it  is  actinic  for  the 
;j»arallel  ray,  it  cannot  be  for  the  oblique  ray,  strictly  speaking. 


Fig.  2. 

Xet  us  examine  a  case  geometrically  for  a  parallel  ray  and  an  oblique 
xay.  For  simplicity  take  an  equi-convex  lens  achromatised  by  a  concave- 
plane  one,  and  trace  the  course  of  these  rays  through  the  combination. 
The  ray  a,  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  the  ray  r',  incident  obliquely  to  the 
•axis,  may  be  considered  as  passing  through  the  same  prism,  the  angles  i 
-and  i',  formed  by  the  rays  K  o  f,  are  equal  at  incidence  and  emergence  in 
this  case ;  but  the  same  relation  evidently  does  not  exist,  for  the  ray 
a'  o  V,  in  which  the  angles,  i  and  i',  are  very  unequal,  and  therefore  this 
ray  cannot  be  achromatic  at  the  same  time. 

Forms  of  lenses  than  that  most  nearly  approximate  to  the  conditions 
"throughout  of  equal  incidences  and  refractions  at  emergence  will  conform 
'to  the  best  conditions  for  actinism  as  well  as  aplanatism,  as  we  shall  see 
presently. 

We  have  found,  then,  from  first  principles  alone,  that  the  main  condi- 
tion for  actinism  is  only  one  of  focal  length  to  be  ascribed  to  the  various 
lenses  of  the  system,  and  for  the  best  results  the  powers  of  these  compo- 
nents must  be  rigidly  maintained,  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  form  or 
.selection  of  curvatures  adopted  to  best  suit  particular  applications. 

SL. — The  Best  Selection  of  Cuuves  Ascribed  to  the  Material. 
Iln  photographic  lenses  the  curves  ascribed  to  the  lenses  are  spherical, 
andibis  form  of  curve  gives  rise  to  what  is  known  as  spherical  aberration, 
or  error,  and  its  effects  in  single  (uncombined  or  uncorrected)  lenses  are 
((a)  indistinctness  of  the  image  formed  for  the  axial  pencil,  (b)  curvature 
of  field,  (c)  astigmatism,  {d)  distortion.  A  perfect  photographic  lens 
would  be  corrected  for  all  these  errors  ;  the  corrections  are  approximated 
bj  combinations  of  lenses,  and  we  will  proceed  to  examine  the  conditions 
4est  suited  to  accomplish  each, 
(a)  We  have  seen  that  no  single  le«s  can  be  made  free  from  chromatic 


aberration,  nor  can  it  be  free  from  spherical  aberration.  For  a  given 
material  of  definite  refractive  index  the  transversal  and  longitudinal 
measurements  of  the  aberration  vary  with  the  shape  of  the  lens ;  and, 
again,  the  spherical  aberration  varies  with  the  aperture  and  the  index  of 
refraction  of  the  glass. 

For  convenience  in  arriving  at  accurate  results,  it  is  best  to  separate 
the  smaller  errors,  shown  by  a  second  approximation,  from  the  main  or 
first  approximation.  Thus,  to  arrive  at  a  first  approximation,  we  have 
the  well-known  formula  connecting  the  radii  and  refractive  index  of  the 
material  with  the  focal  length : — 


!=.-..«. 


D- 


Then,  in  a  second  approximation,  we  have  two  additional  corrections  to 
consider,  viz.,  the  thickness  of  the  lens  and  the  measure  of  aberration, 
t  being  the  thickness,  and  y  the  semi-aperture — 

the  negative  signs  indicating  a  diminution  of  the  first  approximate  value. 

The  third  term  cannot  be  made  nothing  for  any  known  material,  but  it 
is  interesting  to  make  this  quantity  a  minimum  with  definite  media  of 
different  refractive  indices.  In  most  text-books  this  is  done  for  glass  of 
the  nominal  refractive  index  /i  =  l-o.  Taking  a  definite  focal  length  and 
aperture  for  parallel  rays,  we  have  to  decide  what  values  to  ascribe  to  the 
radii  r  and  s,  to  satisfy  the  condition. 

Calling  the  reciprocals  of  the  focal  length  and  the  radii  F,  B,  and  S 
we  have 

F 

and  using  this  notation, 

E«  +  [S  +  (,< + 1)  F]  (S  -I-  F)2 = minimum. 
Differentiating,  and  substituting 

-1    for    TS< 


-3E3+2  [S  +  (/H-l)  F]  (S-fF)-(-(S-l-F)=  = 
and  substituting  again 

-S  +  -^    for    E, 
we  get 


0, 


{^4,.2,.6}S.{_-; 


-,-2M-3J.F. 


1:6; 


Here,  if  /j=l-5,  21S  =  6F,  and  hence, 
12  1     12 

8      If      T     7/ 
commonly  known  as  the  crossed  lens. 

Supposing  the  refractive  index  were  higher,  say  1'6.  Here,  ;• :  s  : :  1  ;  15, 
to  satisfy  the  above  condition,  and  the  lens  assumes  a  shape  nearer  the 
convexo-plane  lens. 

For  a  given  glass  of  known  index  of  refraction,  and  assuming  various 
ratios  between  the  radii  of  curvatures,  we  can  from  equation  (2)  find  at 
once  expressions  that  show  the  amount  of  aberration  in  any  chosen  form. 
In  speaking  of  lenses  it  is  essential  that  the  term  used  to  describe  the 
lens  should  define  the  surface  on  which  the  pencil  of  ra|^s  is  incident. 
Thus,  a  plano-convex  lens  means  that  the  rays  are  incident  upon  the 
plane  side,  and  a  convexo-plane  lens,  that  the  rays  are  incident  upon  the 
convex  side. 

Now,  taking  the  usual  table  thus  calculated  for  ordinary  forms  of  single 
lenses  (for  parallel  rays),  in  which  the  refractive  index  /i  =  l-5,  and 
including  the  correction  for  thickness,  let  us  see  what  wo  can  learn  here. 

Distance  of  least 
circle  of  aburratiou 

from 
approximate  focus. 
27  jr' 
8/      •• 

Equi-convex  lens    i'+j^ 


Diameter  of 

least 

circle  of 

aberration. 


Plano-convex  lens 


7  !/' 

Convexo-plane  lens    3'  +  -^"^ 


Crossed  lens *i  t  + 


i5jf 
56/ 


5  if 
if 

12/^ 
15j^ 
28/- 


We  see  that  in  each  change  of  form  the  position  and  diameter  of  the 
least  curcle  of  aberration  differs ;  the  longitudinal  aberration  increases  or 
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diminiilm  •■  th«  fqnan  of  the  diameter  of  the  •pertare  aod  invenely  ma 
the  (oeal  kngth,  tmi  tb*  leaet  eirele  of  •bemtion  is  proportkaud  to  the 
cnbe  of  the  •pertare,  and  iareraely  as  the  square  of  the  focal  length. 
Thoa,  far  two  knee*  similar  in  tadii  and  glass,  but  one  haring  twice  the 
diaineter  of  the  other,  the  larger  lens  will  hare  a  longitudinal  aberration 
(oar  tisMB  as  great,  and  the  least  eirele  of  abnration  will  be  eight  times 
■a  great ;  and,  again,  of  two  lenses  <rf  the  Mm«  aperture,  bat  ana  doable 
the  foeal  length  of  the  other,  the  longitodiaal  aberration  will  hoe  be  the 
half  (or  inrtntlj  as  the  (ocas),  and  the  '*»«"»ft-T  of  the  leaat  drele  of 
aberratkn  the  qaaiter  (or  inverse!;  as  the  square  of  the  foens). 


Fig.  a. 


Thns  to  diminish  aberration  in  a  siogla  leaa  the  oaly  remedy  b  to 
stop  it  down,  bat  this  can  neTer  eotirely  eon  it.  Now  with  a  giren 
aakrial  «•  have  lor  a  definite  foeal  la^lh  the  beet  farm  to  aseribe  to 
the  lens  to  ladnea  the  abertstioa  of  the  enlral  or  axial  peoeil  to  a 
ariiifawni.  and  we  oaa  tnrthar  imprava  this  by  elopping  the  bas  down. 
For  photQgnphie  porpoaea  w«  hat*  w>*  to  eooaider  the  beat  form  to 
aearibe  lo  thie  lane  to  foUU  the  other  eooditions  that  ate  also  raqoirad 
for  the  farmaliaa  of  a  diatioet  imafla.  Tkeaa  inTertigatiooa  with  a  iii^ 
leos  are  (ally  dealt  with  in  Sir  O.  Airy'a  paper  "  On  tha  Iphtmel  Abar- 
ration  of  Lense*. '  and  far  a  (oiler  infeetlgwlnii  I  mw«  rater  yoa  to  it. 
The  alepa  aaaaaaary  are  (I)  to  Ibtd  proportioB  of  the  la^Hla  of  tha  ai^tfaa 
made  by  tha  asia  of  a  pMeil  with  tha  axie  of  a  leoa  beta*  and  after 
reflraetiaB  ;  (9)  tha  Utttmm  bom  tha  leoa  «(  Hie  ptaaa  parpendiealar  to 
the  axle  of  the  laM  at  wfaiah  tha  ceayrngmm  of  the  rays,  la  a  perpan- 
dieoUr  or  rertioal  plane,  takes  place;  and  (S)  (be  distanea  from  the  leas 
o<  the  plain  parpendiealar  to  the  axis,  and  ia  a  herizootal  plane  at  whieb 
the  ujuiHflwue  of  the  rays  takes  plaesi  Tha  iHfleiaiM»  of  tha  potitiwis 
of  those  pbaaa  of  the  primary  and  aeeoodary  tai  givsa  riae  lo  tbe  efleet 
of  astlgmiUM  A  feaaaatrieal  niostratioa  will  probably  aiplaia  lbs 
■attar  BOM  alaariy,  and  I  think  yoa  will  lad  these  preUmiMiy  iBfaaK^- 

*' * '^— "hi- lull ■iHmIiiI  iiiii  ijf 

I  of  IMM  to  be  dealt  wMh  lal«. 


I 


to  be  Utile  ondanlood,  so 
hitaipiatalfcm  of  tbe  tbeorelkal  de- 
vilh  Mr  George  Airy's  admiiaUe 


ThaaOMtof 

yoBtha  faUaviag 
above  rafanad  to  in 
aaatytieal  trsatiaa. 

It  haa  been  (laqasBtly  aeked  what  eona  aad  astigmatian  are.  Coma 
ia  airtgiaaHsm.  the  vertiaal  foeal  plane  biteg  aorreeied  pretty  aseorately 
IfaMaghoat  the  plane  of  the  image,  bat  the  boriumtal  (oeal  points  being 
itaalad,  off  the  axis,  in  rery  widely  dt(rs(«nt  planes. 

Take  the  plano-oooTcx  lens  and  the  ooofexo-plane  leas  with  a  plate 
harinic  a  narrow  slit  eat  across  it  in  ooqjnaetion  with  the  lens. 

Now,  in  eilber  ease  the  Tertieal  plana  of!  the  axie  will  have  a  eerUin 
oarratmo  of  tha  field,  bat  the  image  lor  the  oUiqae  peneib  will  be  diaUnet 
(iaaseaaa).  Now.if  the  plaMbetnmadioaeto  uke  the  borixoatal  fceal 
plane  at  positions  where  the  fanaps  waa  diatiact  lor  the  vertiaal  local 
plaae,  M  is  ao  longer  so  far  the  borixoatal  plaae,  bat  a  TCiy  atnog  ooma 
IS  HsiMe :  «(tb  the  plaao.eaa*ex  lens  ooaia.eiU,  and  with  the  eoinexo- 
tm.  Now  the  rertical  plane  haa  leee  cnrralnra  of  field  than 
Itaa  hnrtiniiial.  so  that  by  catting  off  the  horiaontal  and  naiag  tha  Tertieal, 

bata  that  if  astigmatism  ia  a  tingle  eomUnatioa  or  any 


system  of  lensM  were  entirely  oared,  there  should  be  the  same  (ocas  foe 
both  planes. 


Fig.  5. 

In  testing  lenees  (or  astigmatism  thia  ia  a  very  powerfol  method  of 
finding  tlie  amoonU  Tbe  efleets  of  obeerring  a  point  o(  light  are  rery 
interesting,  as  is  alao  the  oae,  ia  doable  eombinationa,  of  an  astigmatic 
stop. 

Frotn  the  general  (ormala  dedoeed  (rom  the  three  inrestigations  above,. 
applied  to  a  case  to  (Ud  tbe  diataaee  of  the  diaphragm  and  tbe  radii  of ' 
tbe  sarfaeee  moet  ISTOarmble  to  tbe  formation  of  a  distinct  image,  it  is  ■ 
faand  that  it  Is  not  poaijhla  to  (orra  an  image  perfectly  distinct  on  a 
plane,  althongb  a  £atiael  image  eaa  be  (ormed  on  a  carved  spherical 
torfaea,  the  eanratore  o(  which  ia  dependent  oo  the  re(raative  index  and 
the  foeal  length ;  in  (act,  iu  radios  is  fi  F. 

In  these  two  eases  (shown  on  blackboard),  the  diaphragm  in  one  oase- 
Is  iitoated  behind  the  lans  at  a  distance 


BadiosB: 


f-l 


/• 


Badias8= 


7iv- 


The  other  eaae  U  tha  phao^onvex  leaa,  where  tbe  dUtanee  of  tha- 
diaphragm 

=  ^/.   <■=«.  •=0'- 


•1)/. 


And  as  tha  carrature  of  field  is  d<>pondent  on  /<,  tbe  higher  the  refractive 
index  the  leea  corred  wiU  tbe  field  beoome. 

The  affad  of  the  diaphragm  haa  a  moet  important  bearing  oo 
astigmatism,  eorvatore  of  fidd.  and  distortion.  In  connexion  with 
astigmatism,  the  nee  af  tbe  diaphragm  is  the  only  means,  in  a  single 
lens  or  tyetam  of  lenaee,  of  diminishing  it  if  it  should  exist.  On  eorva- 
tore of  field  and  dtstoiHua  it  aeU  in  exactiy  oppoeite  directione ;  in 
eingia  lenaee  or  elBglaaeaaenladaonibinationsof  mora  than  one  lens. 

Tubs  Iba  aaaa  ol  Iba  plaa»«aaTei  laas  ahova  with  a  smaU  diapbragn 
hi  eoataet  Tba  earrataia  of  field  hare  will  be  very  considerable,  hot  the 
distartioa  piaeltally  afl.  Now  the  farther  the  diaphragm  is  removed 
fiaia  tha  lens  tha  greater  beeoaas  tba  distortion,  bat  the  leee  the  enrva- 
tare.  The  (oUowing  illastration  will  explaut  the  afleet  of  tha  diaphragm, 
on  earvatore. 


Fig.  6. 


It  will  be  seen  that  by  limiting  the  apertare  the  image-forming  rays  fbr 
each  small  pencil  are  oloecr  together  and  are  not  interfered  with  by  thooo 
that  have  shorter  foci,  and  would  meet  the  lens  at  far  greater  lefnoti^ 
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angles  if  the  fuU  apertare  were  employecl.  The  farther  the  diaphraf^  is 
removed  the  flatter  does  the  field  become,  but  more  distortion  is  introduced. 
(d)  Distortion.  The  asual  and  simplest  manner  to  describe  this  is  to 
find  the  appearance  after  refraction  of  a  sqnare  grating  when  the 
diaphragm,  supposed  small,  is  placed  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  the  field 
"flat  "or  cured  of  curvature.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
figure  where  the  refracting  angle  is  greatest,  viz.,  the  furthest  away  from 
the  axis,  the  pencils  are  more  refracted  towards  the  axis  than  they  are  as 
they  approach  the  axis,  the  axis  itself  sufiering  no  displacement.  The 
single  rays  of  course  may  be  taken  as  the  axes  of  pencils.    You  will  thus 


Fig.  7. 

eee  that  the  pencils  representing  the  lines  become  convergent  towards 
the  axis.  This  distortion  is  known  as  "  barrel-shape  "  distortion.  The 
opposite  distortion,  called  pin-cushion,  occurs  if  the  diaphragm  be  placed 
behind  the  Isns,  as  in  the  following  figure,  where  there  will  be  seen  a 


Fig.  8. 

«liv«genoe  from  the  axis,  becoming  more  and  more  marked  as  the  re- 
fractiug  angles  become  greater  towards  the  edge  of  the  lens.  The 
"  baml-shape "  distortion  is  generally  considered  the  less  disagreeable 
of  the  two,  and  hence  the  diaphragm  is  usually  placed  in  front  of  the 
single  leases.  The  following  figure  illustrates  the  cure  of  distortion  by 
opposing  the  errors  above  referred  to  in  the  separate  lenses  by  their 
combination,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  although  this  is  perhaps  the 
simplest  form  at  making  a  non-distorting  or  rectilinear  lens,  it  is  not  the 


,' 
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\ 
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Fig. 

only  way  in  which  the  cure  of  distortion  is  attained,  but  is  sufiScient  to 

explain  by  its  simplicity  the  general  principle  involved. 

Being  now  familiar  with  the  effects  of  spherical  aberration  as  produced 

by  single  lenses,  and  the  general  principles  adopted  to  eliminate  these 

2uiors,  we  will  proceed  to  investigate  how  combinations  of  lenses  may 

-still  iuither  and  better  tend  to  annihilate  the  errors  of  form. 

T.  E.  Dallmeseb. 
(K>  t<  concludal.) 


DiscnssiON. 

Mr.  OoNRAD  Beck  said  they  were  all  very  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Dallmeyer, 
l>ut  he  did  jct  feel  that  he  had  any  remarks  to  make  without  entering  on  a  dis- 
«ns8ion  «!  t«chnic.Tj  jioints  which  would  l)e  quite  out  of  place.  He  thought, 
however,  it  »vas  a  slip  to  sjiy  that  in  correcting  for  spherical  aberration  and 
iichromatism  there  was  only  one  form  with  two  kinds  of  glass,  and  that  the 
seoond  jroot  -ot'  (iie  quadratic  wa.s  generally  imaginarj-.  His  impression  was 
■that  whenever  there  Tvas  one  form  there  was  always  another ;  but,  so  far  as 
opticians  ware  concerned,  it  generally  was  imaginary,  Ijecause  the  lens  would 
have  jiractically  no  ajxTture. 

Mr.  Hubby  liaving  referred  to  the  immense  progress  which  had  been  made 
in  photograpliy  since  the  first  attempts  by  Dagnerre, 

Mr.  Taylob  (Leicestei{>waid  the  value  of  this  paper  lay  in  the  information  it 
gave  the  meuilwrs,  -which  would  enable  them  to  follow  intelligently  the  methods 
iLsed  by  opticians-i»  tfiUeir  work.  Practical  men  were  deei)ly  interested  in  it, 
hut  he  did  not  tludk  they  ciould  discuss  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  interesting  to 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dbbeithaii  said  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  high  tribute  paid  to 
Professor  Potisval,  but  for  whose  efforts  photograiihy  would  not  have  made 
iuuch  advano^  .on  account  of  the  slowness  of  any  other  combination.    Petzval 


and  Steinheil  were  the  two  great  iuventors  in  this  matter,  and  the  combination 
introduced  by  the  latter  had  been  adoiited  by  every  optician,  and  within  the 
last  twenty  years  more  len-scs  hail  been  nianufactureil  on  that  system  than  on 
any  othei-.  He  did  not  tliink  Petzval's  work  had  ever  been  improved,  which 
was  very  remarkable,  considering  the  lengtli  of  time  it  had  been  before  the 
world.  Tlie  variation  introduced  by  the  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer  had,  perhajis, 
certain  advantages,  but,  balancing  one  thing  against  anotlier,  he  did  not  think 
his  system  was,  on  tlie  whole,  sujierior. 

Mr.  J.  TitAiLt.  Taylob,  with  a  view  of  directing  the  discussion  into  a  more 
practical  channel,  asked  if  Mr.  Dallmeyer  could  state  how  the  focal  length  in  a 
compound  lens  was  to  be  measured,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  nodal  points 
introduced  by  Gauss.  Taking  the  case  of  a  rapid  rectilinear,  from  wliat  point 
in  the  combination  should  tlie  focus  for  the  distant  rays  be  measured?  He 
thought  theorj-  and  practice  did  not  quite  agree  on  this  point.  It  was  well 
known  that,  in  the  case  of  a  single  combination,  the  nodal  point  was  practically 
on  the  centre  of  the  convex  surface  in  a  plano-convex  lens,  and  in  a  meniscus  a 
little  beyond  it ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  combination  Mr.  Carey  Lea  gave,  on  the 
Gauss  theory,  a  point  between  the  lenses  a  little  nearer  the  back  lens  than  the 
mechanical  centre.  But  you  might  assume  a  combination  of  two  lenses,  each 
of  them  twenty  inches  in  focus,  and  separated  by  such  a  distance  as  to  bring 
the  posterior  lens  close  up  to  the  ]>lane  of  representation,  tlie  focus  of  that 
combination  would  evidently  be  measurable  from  a  point  very  near  the  front 
lens ;  and,  if  so,  what  Ijecame  of  the  theory  of  Carey  Lea,  Secretan,  and  many 
othera  ?  Many  complaints  were  made  alxiut  the  sweating  of  glass,  and  he  had 
a  very  good  example  of  it  in  a  lens  which,  even  when  wrapped  in  paper,  would 
become  (juite  misty  in  a  very  short  time.  Were  there  any  means  by  which 
tliat  could  be  obviated '!  Some  had  recommended  boiling  tlie  lens  as  a  means 
of  removing  the  sweating  principle  from  the  surface. 

Mr.  Beck  said  the  difference  between  theory  and  practice,  with  regard  to  the 
Gauss  points,  arose  chiefly  from  not  recognising  that  the  focus  on  the  GausJ 
system  was  not  measured  from  one  point,  but  from  two.  Those  two  points 
became  one  in  a  very  thin  lens,  and  it  was  very  easy  to  teach  students  that  the 
focus  should  be  measured  from  the  centre  or  point  in  the  lens,  and  to  assume 
that  all  lenses  were  thin.  For  this  reason  most  of  the  text-books  assumed  that 
the  focus  was  measiu-ed  from  what  they  called  the  optical  centre,  whereas  it 
should  be  measured  from  the  position  in  a  compound  lens  where  a  thin  lens 
wouM  give  the  same  optical  effect.  The  Gauss  points  were  planes,  the  prin- 
cipal planes,  and  in  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  tliose  would,  each  of  them,  be  a 
little  bit  on  either  side  of  the  centre  as  a  rule,  if  they  were  perfectly  sym- 
metrical ;  therefore  the  focus  should  be  measured  from  a  point  slightly  nearer 
the  back  lens  than  the  centre  of  the  combination.  In  every  compound  lens 
there  were  two  planes,  and  in  a  single  landscape  lens  of  the  kind  generally  in 
use  the  focus  was  measured  from  two  planes,  botli  of  which  as  a  rule  were  out- 
side the  lens,  and  the  position  of  those  planes  could  be  varied  considerably, 
according  to  the  way  in  which  the  lens  was  made.  With  regard  to  the  new 
glasses  from  Jena,  he  might  mention  some  of  the  difficulties  tliat  occurred  in 
using  them.  Their  great  feature  was  that  certain  of  them  had  very  high  refrac- 
tion to  very  low  dispersion,  and  therefore  a  pair  of  cemented  lenses  could  be 
obtained  which  would  more  nearly  approach  to  a  concentric  lens,  or  would 
more  nearly  refract  the  oblique  peuoil  in  the  same  manner  as  the  central  ones. 
He  believed  a  patent  had  been  taken  out  for  such  a  lens,  but  wliether  it  would 
hold  good  was  another  question,  because  these  glasses  couW  only  be  made 
achromatic  by  using  them  in  the  patented  manner.  The  great  difficulty  at 
present  was  that,  with  the  glasses  as  now  made,  the  lenses  liad  to  be  made  so 
nearly  of  the  same  focus  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  making  them  com- 
mercially, and  the  glasses  most  useful  for  this  particular  purpose  would  not 
stand  the  action  of  the  air.  At  the  same  time  an  enoniious  field  had  been 
opened  up  by  the  introduction  of  these  glasses,  and  the  calculations  were 
extremely  laborious.  There  were  as  many  as  1900  different  kinds,  all  of  which 
had  to  be  thoroughly  worked  oftt  before  it  could  be  said  that  no  further 
improvements  could  be  made.  Slight  iniproveinents  had  Ijeen  made  in  photo- 
graphic lenses  since  their  introduction,  but  whether  the  principle  of  curing 
astigmatism  could  be  carried  to  as  great  an  extent  as  some  were  sanguine 
enough  to  hope,  would  depend  very  largely  on  whether  tlie  manufacturers  could 
carry  their  experiments  a  little  further,  and  produce  glass  rather  more  extreme 
still. 

Mr.  Lascellks  Scott  said,  when  the  first  accounts  readied  this  country  of 
the  researches  of  Abbe,  of  Jena,  a  paragraph  went  the  round  of  the  scientific 
papers  to  the  effect  that  some  wonderful  photographic  lenses  were  coming 
which  would  be  chemically  refractive,  that  although  the  surfaces  would  be 
nearly  fiat,  yet  from  a  difference  in  their  density  and  refn-ictive  power  they 
wouhl  have  the  power  of  converging  or  diverging  the  rays  of  light.  Nothing 
had  been  heard  of  this  lately,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  many  to  know  if 
there  was  any  hope  in  that  direction.  He  would  also  ask  if  any  exiierinients 
had  been  maile  with  tintetl  ghisses  with  a  view  to  greater  rajiidity  in  cutting  off 
the  red  and  some  of  the  yellow  rays.  He  had  found  that,  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  placed  in  front  of  a  lens,  there  was  a  saving  of 
from  five  up  to  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  exposure  required,  com- 
pared with  light  transmitted  through  pure  water. 

Mr.  Dallmbveb,  in  reply,  said  he  might  perhaps  have  been  not  quite  accurate 
in  what  he  said  about  the  imaginary  root,  but  he  thought  Mr.  Beck  understood 
what  he  meant.  With  regartl  to  particular  glasses,  it  would  be  lietter,  certainly, 
if  they  could  get  a  greater  difference  between  the  dispersions  with  the  refractive 
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iadini  a*  tbajr  WOTC  Ifort  of  the  g^av  aow  ihawad  abort  tbe  arae  •tbi>erilve 
|ww,  aad  had  ooavaiimt  ttbmMm  Wbaa  far  the  tanmUon  or  ixvitive 
(■api^  bat  if  tiM  dii|wniT«  pomn  *aiM  aora  it  woald  b»  ao  advantage 
Batkoi«lrtHr.  Tnfll  Ihylor  knaw  all  aboat  thaGawapoiota,  baeaaMbakad 
{■Mhbad  three  admiiabla  nwthoda  of  toH^  tka  poiat  wfatud  to  in  a  doobia 
twWaation  One  waa  by  taking  the  angalar  maasarenenta  to  get  at  the 
'Oplfcal  entie ;  another  wia  to  Ibeaa  the  ol^iact  (or  eqnal  (in  of  objjaet 
and  iawgt,  awl  the*  to  wheel  it  in  to  the  parallal  nyi  and  taka  the  luaaauie- 
iMBt;  md  a  thinl  which  he  had  hteeeir  aaa>rt«L  Than  waa  a  gnat 
tlaal  ofaataatiag  aoaaa  7«an  »ga,  aalil  Dr.  HopkiMM  aade  hia  azpariaaota. 
«r'«a«na,  if  «Im  had  thia  bah  my  ^^^ij.  optidaae  w«dd  aot  aaatt;  aallr. 
Btek  aaU.llMj  aoald  aot  aaa  mm  of  thaee  glaaaaa  fro*  J«na  fttwi  whkk  m 
Bueh  waa  azpaelad.  The  onljr  wqr  waa  to  (Mdwleh  thea  la  betwaaa  other 
glw  aMiih  aaald  Haad  the  efceU  of  tha  af  aarhwa,  He  did  not  waM  to 
f«la'to|iatartlaw*,batMr.  Back  had  Haled  wtet  waa  anHtiy  tha  cm*  :  If 
ytm  wanted  a  poaitin  iaagc,  aad  aaek  llaaBB  w«n  aaad,  then  eoaU  be  no 
food  daiai  to  mak«  thrm  in  a  oooean  Ana.  Ha  did  aol  waat  to  diaeaai  the 
iaraaoflaaa,  bat  it  wa*  a  necearitjr  with  eafWa  giaaaca  that  then  ihoald  be 
a*  astafar  cancan  aleaeaL  The  addition  of  tialed  glaa  wa  a  nty  old  way 
«f  wing  lawaa,  hatha  tkongktK  had  bean  abandoned.  Tha  idea  wae  to  na  a 
Una  tint  to  gat  the  actinic  ny:  brt  thongh  y««  nead  tha  blaa.  the  gnen  and 
«<ha  portiana  of  tha  epaelraa.  wUeh  ola  aaiad  on  the  nhimlral  alta,  waa 
■otwadL  Ap«warfhlpartieaafthaapaetiaawaanaad,hMaatthewhoUaf 
It.  a  when  yon  naad  wUu  light  It  wa  hatfar  to  aa  the  whelo  than  only  a 
part,  aalfl  yen  eaaa  to  tha  yellow  a  Lhnwatli  gtaaa,  la  which  a  gnat  deal 
«a  4aM  far  hriagiaf  oat  the  celoon  thai  waa  nan -actinic.  Healwayaahovlil 
nndditaaaiMaPXiTaltheiainaofaatheaaticaloptiniaM,  bat  he  waa  alao 
>wd  af  hia  fcthar'a  iaprownarta,  which  had  been  appncfatad  by  tha  optical 
wwUfHaally. 

Tka  duflDUJi  aid  ha  had  alway*  tahH  II  thai  the  way  to  aeaontbe  faal 
hngth  «f  doable  lenoa  wa  to  taka  a  fMMe^  and  not  a  al^  leas  a  a 
If  yon  took  with  a  ptahob  •  piilnn  tha  aaaaiia  a  the  doable 
1  wonUgira,  the  dMoMnaftta  pinhole  ftan  tha  aenan  wa  the 

fioeal  length  of  the  eaabinatton.  aad  yog  had  tow ii  bacltftoa  tha  aeneo 

to  between  the  iMaa  to  fad  tha  paiaL  It  nriail  aaoonliag  a  yon  tal  a  ear 
ohjeet  a  a  dirtant  oaa.  Ha  had  had  aaae  ai|wtieaee  of  the  Jaaa  gUa,  and  it 
wathawowtofallfcriwiatiH;  <*  «""M  not  aland  tha  ataioephi  at  alL 
Of  cooiaa,  the  way  to  obriato  that  wooU  ba  to  aandwich  it,  aad  ha  had  ha<l 
aioellartpnofofthaemrlaiiyofthafHhit  Sooatiaa^ohe  wiahed  for 
a  leaa  anda  far  a  qwaial  pnipaa,  la  which  nak  aalt  ahoold  form  a  part,  aad 
ha  got  a  IHend  to  aaka  hia  two  oMMaoa  hnaaa,  hetwaa  wUeh  wa  iJaead  one 
ofroekeah.  ■my  oaa  knaw  how  dal^aaawt  that  wa,  b«t  it  waa  a  pafact 
aov  a  It  wa  tn  yaan  aga  Tha  facni  hngtk  of  lanaa  difcwl  aeaadlag  to 
tha  part  of  tha  pietan  yoa  laiaiiaml  tea ;  aad  an  thti  point  than  waa  tea 
aeapa  tar  aigaiaat  Yoa  adght  ay  tha  faena  ehonld  ba  taken  ftan  the  cantt e 
of  the  leM,OTfraatke(idaofthepictan:  M  dhl  not  alwaya  lUlow  that  yoa 
faeaaad  froa  the  centn ;  yoa  a^ht  facae  half  way  between  the  eaatn  aad 
thartda.  HawaaiathaaarpriaadtoharthalthaaaofaaolaUonofaaaoBio- 
enipknto  of  eopya  enabled  IW  aapaean  to  ha  diiraail,  baeona  a  great  aaay 
nhMlally  arttn  nya  woald  ba  ant  a*  by  thateoinltoau  Haooahtnndanland 
that  In  a  caa  when  yoa  waa  naiag  Iodide  of  dta  eaah  a  ahatana  aight 
poiJbiy  laaaan  the  apoeon,  hasMa  tha  nd  a»d  jtOim  nya  had  a  nranlag 
action  when  the  noa-oiididng  aetiaa  took  pha  a  far  a  the  IIm  O  aa<l 
tha  aim  Tioiet.  U  fart,  aaaa  aipariaaata  of  hia  own  leeraeil  to  thow  a 
dilliiaia  ef  ahaat  ane  a  a  half  per  cent  In  ladMa  af  4lwr  when  all  bat  the 
aetin  nya  ftoa  O  to  tha  altra  riolat  wen  eat  oC  Bat  he  (hoold  not  hare 
expected  that  it  voald  ilnrmi  the  oxpoaan  by  twenty-An  per  oeat.,  and 
■hoald  not  adrla  it  to  ba  pnetiad  except  axpertiaeatally.  He  coarlndal  by 
propoaiag  a  nto  of  ihaaka  to  Mr.  Dollaaya  far  hie  extnady  able  papar, 
whiAwa  carried 


in  hia  own  inimitaUe  etyle  a  leetiue  on  "  Stellar  Photography,"  illustrated 
by  a  fine  wt  of  alidee. 

The  exhibition  has  been  a  great  atiooaaa,  and  though  financially  no 
gnat  benefit  ia  likely  to  aeeme  to  the  local  Society,  the  proccetU  from  the 
calaloKoe,  entranoe  tea,  aod  oommiaaion  on  sales  i  which  have  been 
nnmerooa)  ahoold  be  a  preventive  of  any  loa,  wliile  the  prestige  and 
atanding  of  the  Society  ahoold  be  much  increased. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  PHOT0ORAPH8  AT  NEWCASTLE. 
'  So  miKsh  iatorart  baa  hcM  Aown  in  the  above  exhibition,  that  an  extra 
week  waa  decided  apoo,  and  the  show  eonaeiiiiaitly  doaa  on  the  10th 
iast.  Nearly  amy  onniag  oioee  the  -rntrg  boa  aeoa  a  laaton  donoa- 
amtioa,  ■<— elima  neaempaaied  by  a  loalore.  Mr.  Fknl  Laoge  bad  a 
foil  boaae,  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Welfbtd  alao  iwcived  a  bumper,  tbe  lotta'a 
■iwlwhli  eat  of  alidoa,  ••  Oaiaalin,-*  wan  highly  appreciated,  and  tbe 
Jtigky  iBrtha  eohaoeed  by  Mr.  Welfatd'a  boppy  deaonptin  atyle. 

i^J.  P.  Otbaon,  on  Friday  tbe  airi.  Im4  a  targe  and  appneiatin  aadiMMa 
(or  ble  loetare  on  the  ■•  Antiqnilia  aad  Scenery  of  Northaatbariaiid.'' 
Tba  Pnaideat  of  tbe  Social  intradooed  Mr.  J.  I'.  Oibeon,  and  very  oor- 
iwlly  laid  that  "  no  man  knew  man  of  the  sabject  than  did  Mr.  Oibeon, 
■ad  ao  oae  waa  man  oajpabta  of  repndacing  the  aoenaiy  to  which  the 
Itilun  ntond."  Tbe  aUdea.  iooM  ISO  in  nomber,  wen  tbe  reaalt,  no 
donht,  of  aaay  yean'  wandaring  onr  aad  aronod  hi^orie  Hexham ;  rcm- 

IBoman  babitationa  followed 
Ds  oat  intereating  (oatora 
Ibeaatitul  rira  acenety  in 

the  leclorar'a  work.    The 

otajNiV  «na  ao  aooceaaf nl  that  a  ii|iililii)ii  will  be  given  on  tba  Mb. 
Ob  Monday  niglit  Mr.  Wade'a  oaria  of  alida  wen  pat  throogb  the 
,  aad  ea  Wadoeaday  night  Mr.  Aldtrmao  Barkaa,  F.U.S.,  dSrand 


Jforcign  |lotcB  anti  lletoB. 

— ^ — 

M.  MicHKLDi,  a  ebeoiirt  «<  Niort,  haa  iotrodoced  a  plan  which  m^  be 
of  aoaie  aerrioe  to  travailing  nbotognpbeia.  He  has  put  up  oooeentrated 
davoloping  aolntioaa  ia  eapealee.  When  leqnired  for  use  two  capsolu  are 
hnkea,  and  their  eoatanto  emptied  into  300-400  c.c.  of  water,  and  a 
davalopa  ia  ready.  Then  oapaoles  have  hitherto  been  made  only  of  pyio, 
bat  M.  M^eiwIiB  pianiaa  otfaera  of  hydroquiaonc,  eikono(;en,  d-c. 


Heu  Toiot  umpkijt  etkoaocea  aa  lollowa  :— 

SobCTmi  L 

Water „ SOOcc 

Sodinm  aulphito    3S  grammaa. 

Powdeiad  eikiiiiiniii 5.6       „ 

Twenty  ce.  of  aodiom  oalpbite  aolnticn  are  added  after  the  above  has 
oompletely  diaaolved. 

Soumox  II. 

Wa»a SCO  CO. 

Sodium  carboaato 90  gramma. 

Pntaainm  tiarbntiati 5 

Thirty  cc.  of  Solotian  I.  aru  poured  over  the  pbUa,  and  Ave  ex.  of 
Solatioo  U.  tboB  added. 


Tan  death  ia  inaonnead  of  M.  P.-liuot,  Pmidcot  of  the  French  Photo- 
graphic Society.  Tba  iiaaaail  gentleman  saootfmbed  to  an  illnea  from 
wbidi  be  bad  tofland  lor  a  long  tioa.  and  which  prevented  him  from 
taUaf  aay  part  in  tba  proeoadinga  of  tbe  Society.  Hia  death  U  never- 
tbilaa  a  eeriooa  taaa  far  liaei.  and  not  tbe  loa  ao  that  his  eminenoe 
la  Mid  to  ban  baoB  oaly  avnllod  by  hia  moderty. 


k  naraxB  interaatiag  ioelain  oa  tltkotMlt$  waa  delivered  by  Kerr  Einala 
baloca  a  Moaat  imrtlin  «( tha  Vleana  Pbotognphie  Society.  Herr  Einale 
»»*■«■*  J**  ^^  '•y  oxbanaUvely.  beginning  with  the  history  of  the 
procaain  tbe  toae  of  Iba  Oreeks  and  Rooiaiia!  He  became  more  prac- 
tieal,  '>'*"^^*^  Ito^MwibuJ  bia  own  oiperimeala  in  attempting  to 
pbolagiaph  atando*  piiiluiM ;  and  the  aoeount  Riven  of  a  method  of 
aimnaetttiiB  taea  oa  a  «to«ad-gtaa  oenea  aod  than  photographing,  by 
wbieb  noaaa  a  capital  aalhod  of  raprodneing  patlama  aeema  to  have  been 
deviaad,  m^  torn  oat  to  ba  of  valne  to  mannlaotnnra. 


AnojiaaT  tha  racent  eommanicaliona  from  the  Vienna  I'hotographio 
I^bontoiy  ia  aa  iaiareatiag  paper  by  A.  Lainer,  on  the  employment  of 
tba  eo-callad  redaeiag  aalt  (erode  hydroxylamine)  for  obUining  ailver 
faoMPhotompiiie  toridaea.  Hydroxlamina  in  the  crude  form  is  00m- 
VMnlj  enaap.  aad  nppaan  to  ba  quite  aa  aerriceable  (or  the  above 
■a  tha  pan  ei 


LteamAW  haa  reoeatly  mada  tbe  following  experiment  on  the  effect  of 
ammonia  vapour  on  minto  08  variooa  kiada  of  paper:— A  namber  of  proofs 
toned  and  fixed  on  albamaa,  ehlcride  of  sQver,  gelatine,  chloride  of  ailver 
collodion,  bromide  and  platinnm  papen,  wan  pliioed  together  in  a  resael 
filled  with  damp  ammonia,  The  following  waa  the  raull  after  tiro 
montba'  action  of  the  ammonia  in  tiie  dark :— The  albumen  print  waa 
qoite  gone,  only  traca  of  the  deepat  ahadows  remaining  visible.  The 
eiilaride  of  ailva  oollodion  waa  lea  altered,  and  tbouRli  weaker,  still 
shotd  all  dataila.  Tba  ehloride  of  ailver  gelatine  (Aristotypc)  was, 
alraags  to  ay,  intenaUed,  abowing  a  beautifol  warm  brown  tone,  such  aa 
psoioaged  toning  ia  tbe  gold  bath  might  prodooe,  while  the  whites  and 
tba  detaila  bad  not  aollered  at  all.  Tbe  bromide  aod  platinum  paper  re- 
mained unaltered. 

Tbk  following  ia  a  apeeimen  of  the  little  jokea  with  which  Ltesegang 
occaaionally  enUvena  hia  raaden  ;  it  ia  a  receipt  for  killing  flies.  It  runs  : 
— _**  Point  at  the  flia  a  pbolographio  apparatus.  The  insects  on  iier- 
eaivin^  what  yon  an  dang  will  think  they  are  going  to  have  their 
pcrtraite  taken,  and  will  oonaef|uently  keep  quite  stiU.  Make  use  of  the 
upportonity  thus  afforded  to  apitlicate  them  ! " 


A  LBKoTOT  eommanieation  to  the  I'hotographitche  Kundtchau  contains 
an  account  of  Herr  von  Schumann's  recent  experimenU  in  apectral  photo- 
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as  transparencies  ami  on  paper  as  ordinary  prints.    Tliis,  I  tliink,  will  give  a 
better  insight  into  tlie  process  than  conld  be  done  by  pages  of  description. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Brightinan  for  his  demonstrations  of 
the  carbon  process,  which  awakened  in  those  present  a  feeling  of  new  interest 
in  the  subject  and  surjirise  that  so  simple  and  ailvantageous  a  process  should 
have  received  hitherto  so  little  attention. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE  PHOTOCaiAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Aprii.  28.— Annual  meeting.— The  President  (Mr.  W.  B.  Wood)  in  the  chair. 

The  Hon.  Secretary's  report  showed  an  increase  of  sixteen  niemlicrs  during 
the  year.  The  Hon.  Treasurer's  report  .showed  a  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
Society's  finances. 

nie  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Committee  of  la.st  year  were 
re-elected.  Mr.  A.  H.  Clinch  was  elected  Hon.  Secretary.  The  retiring 
Secretary  (Mr.  F.  H.  Burr)  and  the  Rev.  Mowbray  Trotter  were  added  to  the 
Committee. 

The  presentation  print  for  1890  was  selected,  this  being  a  15  x  12  platinum 
print,  Vi^w  mi  the  Lijme,  by  W.  C.  Beetham. 

The  triennial  exhibition  (open)  will  be  hehl  in  October  or  November,  and 
prospectuses  in  accord  with  recently  expressed  ideas  will  shortly  be  issned. 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES- 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
May  2. — A  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
International  Photographic  Exhibition,  the  subject  being  Nnrthumherland :  its 
Antiquities  and  River  Scenn'ji.     Mr.  Gibson  sliowed  a  splendid  collection  of 
over  one  hundred  and  fifty  lanteni  slides  which  he  had  taken  from  views. 

Tliere  was  a  large  audience,  and  the  impression  created  by  the  lecturer  and 
his  slides  was  favourable  in  the  e.xtreme. 


BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
April  30,— Mr.  W.  Pumphrey  (President)  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Howe  was  elected  a  member. 

Mr.  G.  F.  PowKi.L  read  a  paper  on  Stereoscopic  Photo(irapliy.     He  said  :— 
As  I  feel  much  interested  in  stereoscopic  photography,  I  wUl  endeavour  to  say 
a  few  words  upon  the  subject.     First  of  all,  1  begin  with  a  lament  that  this 
branch  of  photography  is  not  so  popular  as  it  deserves  to  be,  and  suqiri.se  that 
it  has  so  long  remained  so.     Secondly,  I  will  try  to  account  for  its  unpopularity : 
—1st.  Fashion  ;  it  was  once  very  popular,  but  fashion  changes,  and  the  jien- 
dulum  has  swung  to  the  opposite  side.    '2nd.  The  degeneration  of  the  substance 
and  style  ;  of  course  I  do  not  refer  to  the  very  beautiful  glass  transparencies 
which  many  remember  with  keen  pleasure,  but  to  the  absurd  and  vulgar  groups, 
&c.,  which  must  have  gone  far  to  discredit  the  stereoscope  in  some  minds. 
3rd.  I  think  nianv  admirers  of  the  stereoscopic  picture  must  have  been  sadly 
disappointed  by  the  slides  sold,  for  doubtless  many  have  been  taken  in  by  the 
fraud  of  making  a  so-calied  stereoscopic  slide  without  the  double  negative. 
Such  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  were  flat  as  a  single  picture,  ami  to  this  we 
.should  again  refer.    Tliese  three  causes  have,  let  us  hope,  worked  their  own 
cure.     The  pendulum  of  fashion  is  on  its  return,  the  vulgar  style  is  ignomin- 
onsly  dismissed,  and  as  a  rule  photography  is  too  much  to  the  fore  for  un- 
scrupulous dealers  to  pass  oft'  bad  work  on  the  public.    This  brings  us  to  what 
a  stereoscopic  slide  is,  or  rather  should  be,  viz.,  two  separately  taken  pictures 
taken  from  the  opposite  angles  at  the  Imse  of  a  triangle  the  sides  of  which 
.should  converge  to  a  point  as  nearly  as  possible  the  most  distant  in  the  view 
to  which  the  camera  is  directed  ;  the  length  of  the  base  of  the  triangle  varies  con- 
siderably with  the  subject.     A  good  rule  is    for  ordinary  work,  to  have  the 
lenses  (if  a  pair  is  used  in  a  rigid  front)  two  and  three-quarter  inches  apart, 
centre  to  centre,  this  being  about  the  distance  apart  centre  to  centre  of  the 
eyes.      A    better  plan    is  to  have  a  special  front  with  double  racks  and 
pinion,  by  which  the  lenses  can  be  brought  nearer  or  set  further  apart  as 
required.     Of  course,  when  the  two  pictures  are  taken  upon  the  same  plate 
the  camera  must  have  a  central  partition  to  prevent  blurring  or  overlapning  of 
the  two'pictures  in  the  centre  ;  a  single  lens  may  be  used  if  a  sutliciently  long 
sliding  front  is  adapted  which  will  allow  tlie  lens  to  be  moved  laterally  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  halved  plate,  but  this  will  only  do  for  still-life  or  possibly 
for  portraiture,  but  if  this  branch  of  photography  is  to  be  carried  out  satis- 
factorily twin  lenses  are  absolutely  nece.ssary,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  to 
take  moving  objects  for  the  stereoscope  with  one  lens  ;  and  sea-pieces  lose  all 
their  value  if  a  wave,  for  instance,  is  not  taken  by  both  lenses  at  the  same 
instant.    The  base  of  our  triangle,  or  distance  between  the  lenses,  will  varj' 
slightly  in  ordinary  land   or  seascapes,  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
camera  of  some  of  the  near  as  well  as  distant  objects.  And  here  I  would  remark 
that  near  objects  are  necessary  to  the  success  of  the  pictures,  the  principle  of 
the  stereoscope  being  what  I  call  relative  displacement  ofobjects  one  to  another 
when  viewed  by  either  eye  or  either  lens  separately.     Hold  up  your  finger  or 
other  small  object  before  any  other  object,  look  with  one  eye  and  then  with 
the  other,  and  in  turn  different  parts  of  the  background  will  be  covered  by 
what  is  held  up,  so  that  with  both  eyes  you,  as  it  >yere,  loek  round  the  near 
object  or  objects.     This,  though  crudely  explained,  will  possibly  illustrate  the 
principle  of  the  stereocope,  and  show  that  two  separately  taken  pictures  are 
necessary.     When  well-placed  or  selected  foregi-ound  objects  are  secured  in  a 
picture,  the  result  in  the  stereoscope  is  that  other  objects  and  parts  of  the 
composition  will  fall  back  or  assume  their  relative  positions,  and  the  effect 
desired  is  obtained  ;  for  some  subjects  (principally  scientific)  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  or  distance  apart  of  the  points  for  taking  the  two  oietures,  is  consi- 
derable—some thiry  or  forty  yards  for  the  Pyramids  to  many  hundreds  of  miles 
for  the  moon  ;  and  this  reminds  me  that  stereoscopic  work  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  quarter  or  5  x  4  camera,  and  taking  two  pictures  by  placing  the  camera  at 
the  different  points  as  required,  for  ordinary  work,  at  the  opposite  ends  of  a 
graduated  board  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  tripod.     Any  process  for  negative 
taking  or  printing  will  do  for  the  work,  but  I  consider  that  the  transparency 


e  stereoscope  to  be  the  perfection  of  photography  ;  the  round 
by  the  .stereoscope  to  a  friend's  likene.s.s,  to  a  bit  of  lovely  sc 
hoar  frost,  or  ice  which  might  pass  unnoticed  in  the  flat  pliotograph,  but  whicli 
is  absolutely  charming  in  this  instninient.  Too  much  contrast  is  undesirable, 
and  what  looks  fitit  and  wanting  in  pluck  and  crispness  outside  the  instrument 
may  be  exactly  right  inside.  Tlie  stereoscopic  photographer  can  often  choose 
channing  bits  which  as  single  pictures  would  be  passed  over.  -To  return  to  the 
negative,  presuming  it  is  double,  on  the  single  plate  being  taken  as  usual 
upside  down,  on  placing  it  picturewise  the  right  and  left  pictures  are 
reversed,  and  must  lie  cut  asuniler  for  mounting,  or  the  effect  is  the  reverse  of 
what  is  desired,  or  pseudoscopic.  There  is  a  way  of  folding  a  double-length 
strip  of  paper  and  printing  two  copies,  by  which  means  the  paper  can  be  cut 
in  the  middle  and  save  the  double  mounting,  but  this  requires  calculation  and 
care,  hardly  worth  an  amateur's  while,  though  valuable  where  many  prints  are 
required  off  the  same  negative.  Glass  transparencies,  too,  require  great  nicety 
and  care,  whichwill  beamjily  repaid.  A  word  as  to  subject.  Choose  such  as  are 
likely  to  idease  generally,  and  not  one's  self  alone,  and  such  as  will  as  far  as 
po.ssible  explain  themselves.  Of  the  usefulness  of  photography  there  is  no 
doubt,  and  we  were  eloquently  reminded  of  this  by  our  Vice-President  early  in 
the  history  of  our  Society,  and  on  this  ground  photogi-aphy  is  one  of  the  most 
defensible  of  hobbies  ;  and  may  not  the  usefulness  of  stereoscopic  photography 
be  much  extended — for  travellers,  for  instance,  to  describe  goods  for  sale — the- 
better  to  illustrate  the  details  of  machinery,  &c.,  and  to  explain  the  relative 
position  of  things  to  each  other?  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  uses 
to  which  the  stereoscopic  picture  may  be  put.  And  now,  in  conclusion,  may 
we  not  as  a  Society  take  up  this  new  branch  of  photography  with  vigour  'i  I 
believe  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  start  in  stereoscopic  work,  and  shall  we  not 
as  a  Society  be  among  the  pioneers .'  Professionals  would,  1  believe,  find  it 
"  pay  "  for  portraiture,  and  amateurs  will  relish  with  keen  enjoyment  the  work 
to  which  some  are  strangers.  I  fear  that  I  have  only  said  what  many  knew 
before,  but  in  starting  I  hopeil  your  expectations  were  not  high,  and  if  you  are 
not  disappointed,  I  am  satisfied. 

Tlie  Chaibman,  said  it  was  true  stereoscopes  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  but 
pictures  when  suitably  prejiareil  to  be  viewed  in  them  appeareil  more  realistic 
than  jihotograjihs  generally.  He  thought  the  angle  of  base  should  be  kept 
small,  not  excee<ling  the  distance  between  the  eyes. 

Mr.  DucDAi.K  thought  the  reason  stereoscopic  photograjihs  fell  into  disuse 
was  largely  due  to  tie  pictures  being  too  wide — two  and  a  half  inches  was  a 
convenient  size.  This  gentleman  showed  a  large  collection  of  slides,  and 
brought  stereoscojies  to  view  them  liy. 

Mr.  COGAN  showed  transparencies  by  the  Taupenot  process.  These'were 
also  shown  in  the  lantern. 

The  Chairman  then  exhibited  a  large  series  of  transparencies  by  means  of 
the  lantern.     The  subjects  were  illu.strative  of  scenes  in  the  Channel  Islands. 

Mr.  Austin  J.  Kino  thought  stereoscopic  photography  niight  come  again  to 
the  front  if  more  perfect  instruments  were  provided.  The  difficulty  of  .adjusting 
ones  sight  to  a  particular  foim  of  instrument  was  an  obstacle,  for  the  two  eyes 
do  not  focus  quite  the  same.  If  Ixith  eyes  do  not  adjust  themselves,  then  the 
effect  of  rotuudity  does  not  become  evident. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION; 
May  1. — General  meeting. — Mr.  G.  G.  Maclaren  in  the  chair. 

The  manipulations  of  the  new  printing  process,  "kallitype,"  were  demon- 
strated On  the  whole,  the  process  is  exceedingly  simple,  presenting  few  diffi- 
culties, prints  very  fast,  and  is  very  moderate  in  price. 

A  negative  of  the  font  in  St.  Mary's,  Broughty  Ferry,  was  shown.  A  small' 
portion  of  two  stained -gla.ss  windows  were  included  in  "the  upper  corners  of  the 
negative,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  font  near  the  foot  there  was  a  reflection  of 
a  panel  of  the  window  to  the  right.  No  explanation  could  be  given  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  reflected  image. 

A  presentation  copy  of  Dr.  Emerson's  work.  East  Anglian  Life,  was 
acknowledged. 

The  following  oflice-bearers  were  elected  for  the  session  1890  and  1891 : — 
President:  Mr.  Joh»  Mathewson. —  Viee-Presidents :  Messrs.  J.  D.  Cox  and 
W.  M.  iAaxim.  — Council :  Messrs.  W.  Bertie,  W.  P.  Hill,  P.  KeiT,  G.  D. 
Macdougald,  G.  G.  Maclaren,  W.  Salmond,  A.  Stewart,  W.  D.  Valentine,  J. 
Welsh,  aud  'T.  L.  WynJ. — Secretary  and  Treasurer :  Mr.  V.  C.  Baird,  Broughty 
Ferry,  N.  B. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  JAPAN. 
Aprii.  24. — Tn  the  rooms  of  the  Geographical  Society,  Kyo-bashi,  Tokyo, — Mr. 
Edniond  Holmes  in  the  chair. 

The  following  were  elected  members :— Messrs.  R.  W.  Borthwick,  H.  Deakin, 
J.  McDonald,  C.  Pope,  T.  P.  Solomon,  and  A.  C.  Stern. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Wkst  showed  a  number  of  prints  toned  by  Clark's  new  platinum 
toning  process.  In  many  cases  there  were  alongside  of  the  platinum-toned- 
prints  others  from  the  same  negatives  toned  with  goM  in  the  onlinary  way. 
The  platinum  tones  were  blacker  than  the  gold.  There  w.as  some  diff'erence  of 
opinion  as  to  which  were  the  pleasanter,  but  on  the  whole  the  venlict  was  in 
favour  of  the  platinum.  Mr.  West  explained  that  there  w.as  reason  to  believe 
the  platinum-toned  prints  were  more  permanent  than  others.  He  found  it 
inadvisable  to  use  nitric  acid  in  the  bath,  .as  recommended  by  Mr.  Clark,  at 
least  with  albumenised  paper,  as  it  gave  very  yellow  high  lights.  He 
preferred  citric  acid,  and  a  bath  comparatively  weak  in  the  ])latinum  salt.  The 
foUowiug  formula  was  given  :— To  each  ounce  of  water  add  one  half  grain  of 
chloro-platinite  of  potassium  and  four  or  five  grains  of  citric  acid.  Tliis  bath 
keeps  well. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hare  showed  a  number  of  prints  toned  in  a  way  a  little  different 
from  tlie  usual  one.  The  modification  consisted  in  dissolving  a  quantity  of 
common  salt  in  any  ordinary  toning  bath.  The  prints  then  went  direct  from 
the  printing  frames  to  the  toning  batli,  and  from  the  toning  to  the  fixing  bath, 
there  being  no  intermediate  washing.     The  following  advantages  were  claimed 
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bowrBBi|llMliLaaaMb««adaiaafcwbBW,a>tb*rof  tba— a, 
ariiiBBl,  *r  MBoDar,  er  tatfar. 


aba  aa  tba  ir%lBal,  ar 


to 


Corrcgyonoence. 

ir  Cbim>i«iiali  **«U  aner  wrtti  ••  tatt  Mm  tf  Uu  fmim. 

THE  ACTION  OF  UOHT  ON  8ILVKB  CHLORIDE. 
To  tht  EbtTo*. 
m, — I  wooU  aak  your  iiida)(Mea  for  a  (aw  worda  io  raapeoaa 
'  noiarka  oo  pp.  IM-196,  altboa«h  I  wiU  be  aa  briaf  aa  poadbU. 
I  npttit  my  ailnmoo  to  Mr.  HodgUMOB**  oooetnaiaa,  I  «aa  by  no 
I  admit  that  my  method  of  inTaati^Hon  eieladaa  the  poadbOity  of 
I  aa  oaToblerida.  for  tha  laaaoa  that  my  liydtogan  waa  not  dried, 
I  whatawr  uijjin  might  ba  raqoirad  for  the  porpoaa  woold  bo  (or- 
'    ~  by  tha  moiatara  piaaaat    It  doaa  not  appear  to  ma  that  the 
of  an  nyohlorida  woold  ba  ao  "minciiloaa"  nadar  thaae 
a  it  woold  in  a  aaiiaal  tt  abaolotaly  dry  oxygn  tor 
Boally.  I  bod  do  daaiic  to  »  naah  that  hypothaaia;  "  I  only 
*W>ad  to  dMarmin*  if  it  were  tnia. 
Aa  for  lb*  asplaaation  yoa  liava  nifMlad  o(  Von  Bibra'i  failota  to 
I  a  looa  ia  waight,  it  b  ao  aimpla  that  ooa  wooden  why  it  hoa  not 


been  thought  ot  before.  Bat  it  may  be  ankeJ  incidentally  why  did  the 
chloride  in  hia  experiment  torn  dark,  if  the  chlorine  "  recombined  almost 
aa  rapidly  as  it  waa  dtiengaged?"  Not  being  able  to  understand  tha 
ooorae  of  inch  a  oontinuoas  deoomposition  and  reoomposition,  I  am 
diapoaed  to  hold  to  my  original  explanation  of  the  inappreciable  loss  of 
wai^t 

Now,  why  did  I  use  hydrogen?  For  Mveral  reasons,  but,  primarily, 
became  I  desired  to  nae  a  gas  which  vronld  combine  with  chlorine.  I 
had  in  mind  certain  old  notiona  oonoeming  haloid  abeurbents  in  de- 
veloping, and  I  thonght  it  jnst  poesihle  tl^t  hydrogen  might  aaaist  tha 
aetian  of  light  by  talung  away  the  chlorine  as  fast  as  it  was  set  tree.  I 
did  not  know  that  hydrogen  waa  "  a  powerful  reducer  of  silver  chloride  " 
nadar  the  eonditioos  of  my  experiment.  The  extreme  severity  of  yoar 
atrietaraa  opon  my  ignorance  of  this  elementary  fact,  as  yoa  regard  it, 
leads  ma  to  think  that  yon  are  not  quite  sore  of  it  yoorself.  Perhaps, 
Mr.  Editor,  yoa  will  ba  good  enough  to  tell  your  numerous  readers,  oa 
woU  aa  yoor  preaent  eonoapondent.  what  is  the  ultimate  resolt  of  tha 
•otioB  of  bydrogan  in  annlight  upon  silror  chloride— for  tliis  is  what  yoa 
«y  woald  Jiare  been  "  aoaily  predicted." 

I  Boat  hombly  protoat  that  I  am  not  such  a  novice  in  chemical  in- 
taatlgalliiii  aa  to  hare  ororiooked  any  direct  action  of  the  gas  upon  tha 
chloride.  Tba  aflaeta  I  hare  reported  are  doe  to  tiie  action  ot  light, 
ottaarvba  I  aboold  have  oaad  nitrogon,  which  waa  mentioned  in  my 
aaiUoat  aotaa  oa  the  aobiaet  Tha  naalta  of  tha  ozparimoaU  are  them- 
■otfoa  iofloiant  ovidaaoa  that  tba  hydrogaa  haa  no  notioeable  direct 
lodaeing  aetioa.  for  it  will  ba  aeon  that  alipa  8  aad  8.  which  show  the 
gnalort  kw  ia  vaigbt.  wore  aot  expoaod  in  hydrogen  but  in  ait  I 
ngrct  that  yoo  ahooM  have  ortriooked  tha  toot  that  tbeoe  two  axperimonla 
wari  eondoetad  ia  proeia^y  tiia  maanar  yoa  hara  adriaed.  In  my  later 
oxparimoata,  alill  ia  prograaa,  I  have  aot  naad  hydrogen,  moroly  booaaoa 
than  waa  ao  adraataga  ia  doiag  ao.  Hariag  (ooad  that  the  chloriaa  aot 
traa  waa  piaetieally  oqaal  to  the  qaaatity  ooUaetad,  I  detered  foither 
•xparimaata  ia  thia  dfaooliaa  aatil  after  I  laight  detarmine  the  nltifflata 
aetioo  of  light  npoa  the  chloride. 

Finally,  Mr.  Editor,  tboogb  it  may  aeem  to  yon  presumptaona,  I  do 
hope  ••toaffaet  aiagia-h«Bdad  what  haa  baffled  fmndreds  daring  half  a 
eantaiy,"  aot  baeaoaa  I  am  more  wiaa  or  akilfal  than  they,  but  baoaoaa 
I  happon  to  hava  thooght  of  a  plan  of  inTaoligatioa  which  promises  good 
raaolta.  Wbathor  I  onnaaoJ  or  aot  ia  of  no  grave  oonsequcnoc,  if  I  eaa 
add  my  nila  to  what  b  already  kaowa.  If  I  fail,  ihe  problem  will  still 
be  epea  for  oooio  iadiTidoal,  *•  riagjo-haaded,"  m  soWe  in  another  way. 
Tear  lapcoot  of  lay  ptaaampttoa  doaa  not  graatly  diatorb  my  paaoa  ol 
miad.  aiaoa  laoat  of  Um  diaeovarba  of  seiaaoa  hava  not  been  mode  by 
eompaniaa  or  hattalioaa  ot  laaa,  bat  hj  indiriduala  ■■  single-handed." 

I  bad  eloaed  aad  rigaad  thb  lettar  hare  when  I  first  aaw  tha  oomraoai- 
ealioa  of  Mr.  Botliaml«y  on  pp.  t»»,  333,  which  demands  a  few  words  in 
reply.  Tha  point  eoaoaming  the  drying  of  ailrer  chloride  over  sulphorio 
add  b  well  token,  bat  it  waa  not  overlooked  by  mo.  My  ohloridc  fiUns 
ara  ao  very  thin  that  they  eoald  aearoely  retain  a  weighable  quantity  of 
water  after  itandlng  ovar  aolphorio  acid ;  bat  I  have  teated  the  matter, 
experimentally,  by  heating  Ihe  olips,  although  not  sufficiently  to  fuse  the 
ehlorida,  aad  fooad  ao  iiotieoable  change  in  weight 

If  Mr.  Botbamley  had  BwieHafad  tha  matter  more  carefally,  h«  would 
have  aaea,  I  am  rare,  that  I  parpoaely  used  ondried  hydrogen  gao. 
Indeed,  it  b  doabtful  if  the  pare  dry  chloride  would  diaooloar  at  all  in 
paB  Ay  hydfORan,  altboogb  it  waa,  and  atill  is,  my  intention  to  try  tha 
experiment.  Bat  it  b  eartaialy  enriona  to  compare  your  remarks,  Mr. 
Editor,  with  tbooa  of  Mr.  Bothamley  upon  this  point.  You  say  that 
osygMi  waa  aidndad,  and  that  the  formation  of  an  oxychloride  would 
hava  baoa  "  miraeolooa "  ondar  the  conditions.  Mr.  Bothamley  takea 
tha  very  oppoeite  viaw,  aad  aotaalty  oritidaea  me  for  doing  preoiaety  what 
I  set  ont  to  dot  Wbea  I  wiah  to  learn  if  an  oxychloride  is  formed,  I  do 
not  exelade  oxygen  by  aaiag  diy  hydrogen,  aa  Mr.  Bothamley  aaems  to 
think  I  shonld  have  doaa.  It  does  aeem  aa  thoagh  a  little  more  care 
woald  save  my  entice  faoai  ■ooh  aariooa  bloaden. 

In  regard  to  the  two  atatamanta  which  Mr.  Bothamley  finds  it  diffiealt 
to  roeoaeil*,  I  naad  oaly  aak  him  to  note  that  the  words  "considerabla 
loaa"  were  naad  in  contradistinction  to  merely  "loss"  in  the  caooi 
rotaned  to. 

Ia  the  estimation  of  the  chlorine  set  free  by  nitrato  of  silver,  it  ii 
scarody  practicable  to  get  a  much  closer  agreement  with  the  wdght  of 
chlorine  loat  than  waa  shown  in  my  experiments.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
obliged  to  Mr.  Bothamley  tor  pointing  oat  tliat  the  margin  of  error  in 
this  experiment  ia  poeaibly  too  great  to  finally  settle  tlie  question  aa  to  the 
abaorption  of  oxygen.  But  inaamuch  as  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  slips 
was  greater  than  tha  weight  of  chlorine  collected,  I  do  not  see  that  ray 
conoluaions  an  affected  by  the  slight  discrepancy  ot  '6  milligramme  in 
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ti»  nsolts.  Obviously  the  purpose  of  this  experiment  was  to  test  the 
•OifdiloTide  hypothesis,  and  if  the  hypothesis  were  true,  the  chlorine 
•olleoted  ihould  have  exceeded  the  loss  in  weight  of  the  slips  by  the 
%«B^ity  of  oxygen  taken  up. 

Since  my  first  article  was  written,  I  have  made  numerous  experiments 
vitk  exposed  slips,  and  I  find  that  nitric  acid  always  removes  a  large 
propcrlion  of  silver.  I  shall  have  quantitative  results  to  present  before 
koig ;  indeed,  my  original  article  was  only  a  preliminary  announcement 
tl  voA  which  was  and  is  still  in  progress. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Ifathin^m,  D.C.,  U.S.A.,  April  18, 1890.  Eomin  Hitchcock. 


"A  FIXED  EYE." 
To  the  Editor. 
Sib, — ^I  am  sorry  to  have  overlooked  the  letter  from  your  correspondent 
signed  "  C."  May  I  refer  him  (through  your  columns)  for  answer  to  the 
Hamera  Club  Journal  for  this  month  (Alay),  which  will  probably  be  out 
'kj  the  time  this  letter  appears  ?  I  have  enlarged  on  my  views  of  the 
jsiftUel  between  virion  and  artistic  treatment. — I  am,  yours,  &o., 

Thomas  K.  Dallmeyeb. 
2a,iiewman-street,  London,  Jf .,  May  1st,  1890. 


KEEPING  PROPERTIES  OP  GELATINE  PLATES. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sw, — A  friend,  knowing  my  liking  for  old  plates,  lately  gave  me  some 
liozes  of  Swan's  plates,  of  ancient  date.  Among  these  was  one  the  end  of 
which  was  entirely  rotted  with  damp — the  outside  wrapper,  box,  and 
jBcking  paper  of  the  top  four  plates,  being,  as  you  perceive,  similarly 
afiected.  I  was  about  to  relegate  the  contents  to  my  collection  of  waste 
glass,  when  I  thought  I  would  see  how  they  behaved  under  development. 

The  top  plate  I  cut  in  half,  preserving  the  damaged  portion  as  a 
•peeimtn  (No.  1).  The  other  half  I  exposed  under  a  negative  for  four 
•econds  one  foot  from  the  gas.  I  developed  with  pyro  and  ammonia 
(having  no  quinol  handy),  the  result  being  No.  2. 

1  th«n  exposed  the  second  plate  (No.  3)  on  an  open  view  (April  7)  at 
4.30  jxm. — aperture /-16,  time  one  second — and  developed  with  pyro  and 
amcwnia.  There  is  no  trace  of  iridescence,  and  the  edges  are  perfectly 
clestr  glass  ;  and  except  for  the  rotted  portion  of  the  film,  the  plate  might 
he  a  recent  one.  < 

Ihe  third  plate  I  cut  in  half,  exposing  the  two  portions  under  the  same 
negative  as  with  No.  2  for  three  seconds  to  the  gas  as  before.  These  I 
developed  with  quinol  and  soda,  and  I  think  the  slide  No.  5  will  compare 
Zkot  veiy  unfavourably  with  slides  made  on  the  most  recent  plates. 

la  all  cases  during  development  the  decayed  portion  of  the  films  floated 
e&  as  a  very  dirty  scum,  while  the  developer  became  almost  black. 

ThiB  particular  box  was  labelled  as  having  ten  times  the  rapidity  of 
wet  collodion,  and  the  date  of  manufacture  (as  I  was  informed  by  the 
£rm>  was  May  17,  1880.  The  remaining  nine  plates  I  have  kept  for 
Inrlher  experiments. — I  am,  yours,  (fee,  E.  Healy. 

[Frctn  an  inspection  of  the  results  above  described,  we  think  that  if 
♦he  plate  boxes  had  been  kept  in  even  a  moderately  dry  place  during 
these  ten  years,  the  plates  would  have  been  quite  good  in  every 
leepect. — Ed.]  « 

PHOTOGRAPHING  IN  EPPING  FOREST. 
To  the  Editor. 
SiK, — Perhaps  you  can  find  room  to  publish  enclosed  letter.    You  will 
see  it  is  only  those  that  tout  for  business  in  the  forest  that  reqtiire  a 
license. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  A.  E.  Sjiith. 

90,  QiKen  Strait,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  May  3,  1890. 

"  sui'kkijjtende^jt's  ol'fioe, 

"  The  Wakren, 

"Loughton,  Es.sex. 
"^IhAi'gust,  1S86. 
"Dear  Sni, — No  license  or  permission  is  required  for  taking  views  in  Epping 
Forest,  it  is  merely  the  m>m  that  make  a  business  of  taking  photographs  that 
lequire  a  license. — FaitUftilly  yours,  F.  F.  MoKenzie. 

"  Mr.  A.  E.  Smith. "  ______ 

To  the  Editor. 

SiE, — ^The  assvimption  of  "  G.  H.  S."  that  as  a  "part  proprietor "  of 
Epping  Forest  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  anything  he  pleases  there,  short  of 
actual  mischief,  is  irrational.  A  shareholder  in  the  South -Eastern 
Railway  might  as  well  claim  to  plant  a  camera  on  the  platform  at  Charing 
Cross  Station.  The  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  as  Conservators 
of  the  Forest,  are  empowered  to  make  such  regulations  with  reference 
thereto  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  and  it  is  illegal  to  take  photographs  in 
Ihe  forest  without  their  sanction,  which  is  readily  given  upon  application 
to  the  town  clerk.  Sir  John  Monckton,  at  the  Guildhall. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

125,  St  VauX's-ruad,  Jlotc,  K.,  May  bth,  1890.  Henry  Bveeett. 


■REtwi'El). — Price-list  of  Thomas  Illingworth  and  Co.,  Photographic  Printers 
and  -Dealers,  38,  Sherriflf-road,  West  Hampstead,  N.W.  Among  many  otlier 
tilings  connected  with  printing  in  a  variety  of  ways,  this  firm  engages  to  refill 
loll-holders.    They  also  keep  some  of  the  Scovill  goods. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE 

The  Frenrh  Salon — Mai/  Dai/  in  Paris — A  \Va}/  of  Taking  Phntographs  in 

llie  Streels^h    llant/ing  Heallhij  t — Death  oj  M.   I'eliijol — Marriuge  of 

Niepce'a  Oranddaughler — Halation    ami    its  Cure — Another  Hotel   vjitli 

Convenience  for  Developing — Natural  Colour  Proofi   bij   M.  Verescz — A 

Hand  Camera — A  Chronui-phntoaraphic  Apparatus, -tl-c. — Celluloid  Films, 

lialaj/ni/'s  Process :  Fatty-ink  Printing — .1/.  I  'idiil  oh  Coloured  Screens  and 

Ortlwscopic  Dyei — Pinhole  Camera — Developer  Mixed   irith  the  Sensitive 

Emulsion — A  lecture  on  liejrruiliicing  Caverns  by  Photoyraphy. 

"  Le  Salon  '*  opened  its  doors  last  week  to  the  admiring  ci-owd  of  visitors.     An 

exhibition  of  paintings  is  generally  a  rendezvous  for  the  elite  ot  Parisian  society, 

lint  tlie  success  of  the  jiresent  salon  lias  surpassed  all  former  ones.     Photo- 

gi-aphy  is  a  gainer  by  it,  the  reproductions  of  tlie  paintings  liring  easli  into  the 

pliotographic  artist's  till,  and  it  may  Iw  remarked  that  the  pliotograplis  of  tlie 

pictnres  exliihited  are  far  superior  to  former  work,  no  doubt  owing  to  tlie  now 

general  custom  of  photograpliers  to  colour  sensitise  their  plates  in  tlie  numerous 

solutions  now  in  the  market. 

May  Day  passed  off  in  Paris  more  quietly  tlian  was  lioped  for  by  many 
of  the  trade  wiio  had  hired  windows  to  have  the  diance  of  a  clirh^  of  the 
demonstration,  and  perhaps  of  a  revohition.  But  tlie  day's  proceedings 
jiassed  off  witli  hardly  the  semblance  of  a  scuttle,  much  less  a  riot.  Tlie 
cameras  couhU  only  take  a  shot  now  and  tlien  at  tlie  troops  or  jmssing 
jtolicemen.  No  hope  to  get  a  negative  of  the  heavy-mailed  hand  of  tlie 
inilitiiry  in  the  act  of  dragooning  tlie  people.  Fine  weatlier  has  set  the 
amateurs  on  the  <iui  vive;  it  is  xstonisliing  the  numbers  that  can  lie  seen. 
Cameras  on  bicycles,  cameras  on  tricycles,  cameras  in  carriages,  cameras  in 
liaiiil,  cameras  everywhere,  can  be  seen  in  taking  an  airing  in  the  m.agniliceiit 
"Bois  de  Boulogne."  I  see  that  a  discussion  took  place  on  the  ■24th  inst. 
before  the  London  and  Provincial  Pliotographic  Association  on  the  best  means 
of  dealing  with  the  crowds  of  curious  onlookers  who  are  apt  to  baulk  the 
photograplier  in  his  efforts  at  obtaining  views  in  cities.  The  idea  of  liaviug  a 
sham  camera  is  novel,  but  photographers  and  amateurs  do  not,  as  a  rule,  go 
about  by  twos,  and  nothing  would  prevent  some  of  the  crowd  standing  before 
and  gazing  at  tlie  artist  doing  the  work,  to  his  great  annoyance.  Last  year  I 
was  on  a  tour  through  Italy,  and  X  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  a  negative ; 
not  only  boys,  but  respectable  men  would  persist  in  standing  before  my 
camera.  It  is  true  that  not  being  master  of  the  Italian  languag:e  my  endeavours 
to  persuade  and  solicit  them  to  stand  aside  hiid  a  contrary  effect,  and  brought 
togetlier  a  crowd,  to  my  dismay.  Nothing  could  be  done  but  to  take  up  my 
apparatus  and  go  to  my  hotel.  At  Naples,  not  only  were  the  lookers  on 
troublesome,  but  impolite,  and  even  insolent.  Je  suis  t/icv  nwi  clje  reste.  At 
last  I  got  a  double  ladder  made,  about  two  y.ards  high,  and  att<aclied  my 
camera  on  its  toji.  From  that  moment  I  worked  with  ease  and  comfort ;  the 
idlers  paid  no  more  attention  to  me  than  to  a  man  cleaning  the  glass  of  a  gas 
lantei'u.  In  Paris  I  have  very  often  used  the  same  dodge  with  the  same 
success.  I  hope  this  idea  will  save  some  of  my  «.adei's  from  being  annoyed  by 
idlers.  By-the-by,  it  is  now  prohibited  for  any  foreigner  to  take  photographic 
views  in  the  streets  of  Paris. 

It  is  a  pity  that  "Jack  Ketch"  h.as  not  a  monopoly,  as  he  would  now 
have  the  chance  of  becoming  a  millionaire.  In  Paris  a  number  of  jiersons 
suffering  from  spinal  diseases  obtain  great  relief  from  being  liaiiged  by  the 
neck,  not  "  until  they  be  dead,"  but  for  two  minutes  at  a  time.  Yesterday  I 
paid  an  official  visit  to  "Le  Ministre  de  I'lnstruction  Publique, " and  I  saw 
one  of  my  colleagues  there  whom  I  had  always  seen  a  sufferer,  near  to 
death's  door.  This  gentleman  .appeared  in  the  best  of  health ;  I  expressed 
my  .joy  at  his  recovery,  and  he  related  to  me  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
hanging  system  (recommended  by  several  of  the  French  doctors)  that  he  now 
enjoyed  such  health  that  he  had  never  dreamed  of,  uor  hardly  hoped  for  a 
year  ago. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  President, 
M.  Pcligot,  celeVirated  chemist,  and  member  "  de  I'lnstitnt."  For  a  long 
time  he  has  been  unable,  through  illness,  to  take  the  chair  at  the  monthly 
meetings,  or  to  assist  the  Committee  in  their  work.  Not  only  has  his  death 
been  a  loss  for  the  Society,  but  also  for  science  in  general,  not  to  speak  of 
his  family  and  friends.  Tliis  eminent  and  modest  savant  wiis  respected  and 
honoureil  by  all  who  knew  him.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Soicety,  which 
took  place  last  Friday,  M.  Davannc,  the  chairman,  read  the  speech  which  he  de- 
livered over  the  grave  of  M.  Peligot,  whicli  was  approved  of  by  all  the  membei's. 
The  Chairman  informed  tlie  Society  that  he  assisted  as  their  delegate  at  tlie 
wedding  of  the  granddaughter  of  Niepce.  M.  Davanne  then  spoke  of  the 
interest  which  the  Photographic  Society  of  Fr.ance  took  in  the  welfare  of  the 
descendants  of  the  great  inventor  of  jiliotography.  I  have  the  pleasure,  said 
he,  to  inform  the  Society  that  the  bridegroom  lias  offered  one  of  the  heirlooms 
of  the  family  to  the  Society ;  it  consists  of  two  photographic  proofs  obtained 
by  their  illustrious  ancestor.  This  document  will  be  preserved  in  the  archives 
of  the  Society  as  an  historical  record  of  the  history  of  photography. 

The  subject  of  halation  was  then  discussed,  and  took  up  very  much  time, 
but  this  will  not  be  lost,  as  more  attention  will  now  be  given  to  this  subject,  as 
it  showed  the  necessity  of  backing  every  sensitive  glass  jilate  used  in  photo- 
graphy in  order  to  have  a  perfectly  pure  negative.  How  this  backing  should 
be  accomplished  was  the  matter  for  discussion.  At  a  former  meeting  of  the 
Society,  M.  Cornu  exhibited  the  results  of  his  investigations  on  the  subject,^ 
.and  counselled  a  mixture  of  two  essences  and  a  colouring  substance,  to  be  of 
the  same  index  of  refraction  as  the  glass  itself,  and  in  optical  contact  there- 
with ;  this,  said  he,  will  completely  neutralise  the  halo. 

A  member  this  evening  .said  the  remedy  succeeded  very  well,  but  it  was  not 
practical,  as  the  drying  of  the  b.acUiiig  took  such  a  length  of  time. 

M.  Chahdox  proposed  to  make  a  piece  of  carbon  paper  adhere  to  the  back  ot 
the  plate.  This  was  objected  to  as  it  is  very  difficult  even  with  a  squeegee  to 
obtain  adherence  without  air  bells. 

Messrs.  Henry,  of  the  Observatory,  made  a  communication  to  the  French 
"  Acadi'mie  des  Sciences,"  in  which  they  [iroposed  to  coat  the  back  of  the 
sensitive  plate  with  collodion,  tinted  with  chrysoidiue  ;  this,  said  they,  will 
completely  cure  halation,  and  recommend  its  use  to  all  astronomers  who  are 
occupied  witli  the  map  of  the  heavens. 


lUy  0,  IdOO] 
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M.  ViDAL  «U  tlut  h*  wsx  aonj  to  dUbr  la  opinioo  witk  tboae  gmUerocn, 
bot  kb  ezptffanato  vnmd  that  ehijWiMUw  woald  not  quit*  gnanatee  fkvoiom 
ttoa  ^«i«H~'  EU  Umb  liicnred  iii|atl>M  which  had  beoi  obtaionl  with  a 
faaekte  of  ehnrtokUae— the  halo  wai  TkriUt.  Th*  an  of  a  eoloanil  eollodiou 
with  db7aoiilm%  or  a  mixtnra  of  tlw  — allw  adta,  la  not  aaw.  ProfcMor 
Btebhiw  naaafMtand  aoch  a  eoatiactM or  twdrc  yaan  ago ;  foctunately  I 
ttmmL  (•  ooathMtd.  a  bottle  eoatalMaf  aooa  of  hi*  nlatloa  ia  a  comer  of 
^Ubonton-,  ■Mlhwriiv  trial  it,  ihmA  tt  afaaorbed  all  th*  nr*  of  t>>« 
lyartium  CTfTPtff  tha  aztnae  nd,  fatf  Ohw  eotoan  than  the  duTsouIuie 

The  CnkOauM  thaa  Miced  PrnfuMor  MaWdM  if  he  intemled  to  gira  the 
HodatT  tha  taaak.  Th*  latter  rapUad  thai  ha  ahoold  have  ban  homr  to  do 
Mt.  bat  tha  gNit  laaaa  ha  h«l  aartalMi  hf  tha  fn  iaaaiaaeaa  eamiiAd  htan 
tokanhtaMoatifaoaMthi^coaldhaHidaaflt.    OMitr  hapa  at  hoMu 

riijftBiii  aiithhg  thaa  yiuwa^rf  a  haltia  of  eotaand  cdMta  to  the 
flialiBMa.  who  paaaad  it  onr  to  1L  fhaidna  to  be  azp«fiaMBtail  npoa. 

ThaBodatr  waaiafaaedthat  tha  "HMri  de  I'Ai^  Xoir.'at  Footaiaeblaaa, 
had  uiMaliiil  a  dawlo|dwc  woai  fcr  lawlwii  rtdtiag  that  towa.  Itiatob* 
lnitiiilHil  iliii  liiiiih  iiifi  nilliia  lii  ii—ili 

iLlragrac  wai  calM  naa  to  nad  th*  taport  of  Iha  eoB^Mioa  oa 
pUalMaa.  ThanteaTaOOOfkaaa,  ofeadhy  tbe"ltiaMnd*rii 
Pahtti|a*,"waadMd«lbalwaaallaa«a.  Adolnhe,  Martia,  aad  BirthieL 

Umma.  OaatMv  aad  ViUan  nMnlid  aoioanl  Bfoofi  o«  anar  ai 
giMa«IMihadhM*h(aiaadbrlltaM*VMaK  nMaamZia 
eolaan  awWad  pwt  latwwt.  aa  a  mmmtA  pttgnm  eaald  aa  a**a< 
ealoarad  proofe  ohCalaad  ItaraMrty  hv  Mmw*  da  81.  Vktar  aad  Bai 
aathoaoTM.Ftaaiih  Varna  aw  »Bahl*afbi«M»»"*.  laitaMartawmU 
Iha  ealoawbah^e&aiaad  lath*  raaww>-«h*l  lath*  lawtiBa. 

M.  I*  OMMMadaM  FHhaaqg  pnaaaMa  Mrr  paltr  IMia  haad  <awnk 

M.I>q<a*iaiata—fynaaatodaaa>*in«io|hamiafhl 


idarttalaooa 
rhrhwtarth.  Th*  ttaaa^  thw  taU  at  h**  a  eaaaea  hail  or  aa  a»w  eeald 
bapholaginphaddaiiiyltoiafmnht.  Aailmrieal«afiiat.addhisdiTartad 
IkaiB  tha  aMaMtaa.  a^d  oa  tha  aMMiL  aad  al  tha  aaaa  ■asmt  apaaad 
eaaaa  Ka  I,  aad  tiM  •«•  olhan  Mlaaat    A  aaaibar  af  ptaafc  BNiAaUaff 

r£lia«l*d  th*  iW 


expoanre  to  derelop  them,  i*  to  ptooge  them  into  a  solution  of  Hucrata  oriiaas 
— (O  aajra  the  manobctorer ! 

M.  Joseph  VALurrr  made  a  communication  npon  the  liesit  mean*  of  nnro- 
dnciug  carenw  by  photogiaphy.  Alter  liariag  mentioned  the  different  uti&cal 
lighta  and  their  llilla<lrantagei^  he  informed  tu  tluit  he  concludeil  pulvaind 
magaeainm  aa  a  flash  light  to  be  the  bent  He  theu  exlii)>ite<l  t\\v  Ump  ba 
employed— an  ordinar7  spirit  or  alrobol  lamp.  Throngfa  the  centre  of  the  wfek 
pasMB  a  brass  tiiW  ;  this  goes  through  the  lamp  and  mmm  uD>l«meath,  aad  a 
pica*  of  indiamlilicr  ta)>e  coonacts  it  with  a  jnir  of  bdlowa.  Tha  tube  pasaii^ 
throng  the  wick  is  Qlleii  with  magaaaium  by  means  of  a  small  (ymnel ;  tha 
fauap  u  lighted,  and  when  thr  bellowB  la  praaad  npon,  the  i>iilrrrise<l  metal  ia 
piojcctxl  out  of  the  tube,  aiwl  ia  paaslag  throogfa  the  Immiiig  Ump  catehaa 
are :  an  iauuras*  blan,  which  illuniinatea  the  whole  caTen,  allows  tbe  | ' 


graph  to  ba  obtahMd.  M.  Vallott  Jllnstnted  hb  laetora  by  some  very  good 
oliifes,  rstwcaantiag  tha  interior  of  some  uf  the  most  renowned  eartras  of 
fysDoe.  A  prafOstoB  of  stalactite*  and  stal^mitea  oookl  be  seen,  sad  thna 
woadara  of  aatnrs  admind  without  the  pain,  expense^  and  trooble  of  goiag  to 
Tiait  them  in  their  dark  aad  lonirly  home*.  £,  SnaauHk 


ISxctjange  (ETolumn. 

V  yeOargiU  madt  /br  faasrtiiM  Jiacltaapas of  Afamntn imOitm 
6W  nam*  wiU  t$  mmrtti  mUu$  oU  mrtieU  wmJiiu  d^MUt^  tUUtd.    flUsa 

(A*  I '"^~ 


VID  saahaam  qaailai  Hat*  aaassia,  baOows  body,  aad  poctiait  leas  br  Dalaajai^ 
tar  a  wbils  jlsis  view  asassa.— AJdw.  O.  TawArrn,  lu,  DandimaliVstrsst. 


asd  lafU  nKlllain.l»>cl».fi<> a  taehasi  was*  dMto.*tohtsaa  t*  twsaty 

laiblfcarOgiasas  fauyiaaf. UxM^  la  imhai^s.    d«Mi«a^ W., HUiiio,  9m*m- 

Mil  lestiriait,  laltad  alLalgM  bat  br  <*f*a  (ta*  ab  lacb*>.  ««iu  ■>«. 
br  tslistiM  argdodWr-ybla  Msta— Addwss.  Hxaar  R.  UKSiaa, 


tha  bdaK  «ir  of  a  wlaa  wera  showa  laaad ;  thay  parbatiy  ifcllasati 
bnat  psriadi^  parttajiag  vrarr  laiMMl  taaft  aacanad  aartaff  th* 
Ite  iJM  Gaaanl  thaa  *shib6*d  •■  MMrtai  ahfch  h*  had  COM 

itrtytWawtfch^ia>MI>yafthall>flliili mi  ilHI 

thb  i«id»  hv  th*  ribfatlw  *r  a  taaa  Ml  aad  a  fcUfaHf  Aaltar 


AaMm.  Ba 


fcUfaw  Aaltar  haMiaf  a  saasi- 
Muh  tt*  taa*  brfc  as  wall  a* 


tbad  Mfbea,  a|na  which  th*  light,  golag  Ihiwa^  th*  taa*  brfc  a«  wall 
tlavagh  tha  rapid  shatter,  laakaa,  ar  trasa^  aodalatlac  *  ***•  U**s :  < 
rafM%^«r  tha  ihaWw  aaa  Ihaa  ba  MlialMal  to  th*  nas  tbiaaainlth  part 


tha 
Of 


HL  Oriiahahw  m— abj 

IIbMI 


■jaaail  apoa  edlalofcL    la 
tha  lalaiiad  aMUl**,  th*  ■ 
holkaidaiortfiiifaa:  thnrMjIkath 
la  jiinal  talaMi ;  thaa 


aa  whbb  th*  aaaMt*  aabataaea  b 
pmlaMito  pr»nat  diatortba  ar  carllag  of 


b  rwNaMalitB.  «r  ••  if  th*  aaa*  b  aorth  tha 
M.  ilttJu>»T  thaa  ptn  a  ihaiil|itlBa  «(  hb  aaw 


festanny  llsB«L  UnCs  k  Joada,  hare  c 
that  haibr  naalta  an  obutaad.    It  avr  la  a 

efitoabb 


ltho*lfth**itfa 


broMalaiiv 


|isna*aiat  prtab  ia  bttjr  bk  ftaai  adadaa-braarid*  of  aflnr  Uiasi    I  tak*; 
said  ha,  a  ailalbii  laiilla  af  rfirw  Mia  aad  phMi  H  br  a  CMtabi  Uawlaa 


I  pirikrtly  dry  It  b  atetad  ia  »  priatliw 
raa^pUaaaadwyasalfcrabwariaatastoligW.  Itbthaa taken 
oatarthepraaiaad  Ha  back  axpeafi  to  U^tbr  abw  aaaoMla.  It  Is  thaa 
thiNagUr  wi  tii  aadar  th*  top  antil  all  th*  solobb  bkhrocaato  baa  ba*n 
ilibhilil  Itbthaateadtothatabbaf  th*  i<hntolllhMtiiBhbM»sa.aBd 
WMap^a^iaaabirtrtadaCat  aaaik  M.lhlwMbaiid  th*  Socbty 
that  samal  yradb  wdd  ba  ^hlrtasd  bm  a  aavrttra  ^tbh  ha  had  rMairad  an 
haarhfbsa.  aarstal  «f  th*  — aibm  hew  wMai  to  th*  tr^ith  of  thia  asawtloa. 
ia  — iBM  to  a  nawlba  Will  aay  saaMIra  Iha  do  r  M.  lulaxny  aa«i 
that  h*  **ald  aot  aay.  a*  h*  oaly  aatldamd  thas*  af  IL  Loai^ra,  who  ■ 
bctatad  thaai  br  ga  na*asa.  thTSajf  —naii  baa  th*  *awwb»<rt 


m^  baraisbv,  with  gas  bvaer,  aaarty  new, for  iatvbr*- 
(Uasa)  or  balfabta  bsUows  im— ,  and  sUda.-Addn^ 

r.  P.  r..  n,  Sawl^toa  On**  nad.  U^toa,  X. 
Wanted,  haad  ar  tsbitlta  eaaais  la  ssobsaga  for  eeaestt  data,  eomplata  b  esse. 

tsrftMt  eoadtttsa.  or  waald  air>aa>ii  far  gaod  oaartsr^lat*  sat,  bat  sbaatd  urabr 

MMll<«.-Adb««.  B.. «.  Bs^nr^traH.  Uaraarroa. 


flnstorrs  to  tTorrrsponlientfr. 


AU 


lor  tfi' 
"^  mmd 


baiiigthata»irrsb«aKiahi«iatawaM*aiBiwad,atlheBtwhbhthasa<klac 
ofttebkimiabraaalbMatopan  •«  tWMfth* Uai fkaai  ttaimw? 
Th*aprtMaalaMaa«AanaMB«f  thaiMaia  bto  b*  alMbalad  to  th* 
'  ribw  ta  Iba  tfaa  aa  watla*  th*  laaawkaU*  laiddlqr  of  th* 
oranab  wbn  showa  laaad.  wU*b  oMaiaad  th* appraba- 
:  M.  Iblany  waa  aaamtabtad  Md  eoaipltaaaalad  apoa 
waaaaM> l    Ibal  thabaaaarafaabihitiacsMB* 


I  to  tha  IMaM  «r  bMwtek  prtnlH  oa  «a  aaM  iraKaa  hT^nb? 
oa  th*  adit*r  at  th*  oMe*  of  Tin  BUTMI  Jovmial  nr  pHonwaAniT. 
M.  ViOAL  tb*a  sBok*  oa  «al«B*d  ■maa*  aa<l  th*  way  to  as*  thaai.    Aa 
I  as  wall  as  iiaaHaiii  ata  aaw  hs>M  waksaed  up  to  th*  •dvaatapa 
I  *alaar  HaiMr%  aad tba rioipl*  way  6i  wbbh  thbaaaU 

"—    ' atbatloa  waa  gi«*a  to  M.  WW* 

IbaaMd  towork  *' ortboaBaptoally " 
id plalas  br  th*  iadbolaiaab aw  oC  acrrsas  will  raaa*  imgiiisli  I 
«Ma*dbatb*Ba*htahMd  aa  tbaaadhwrypialas.  Tto  bia*  aad  th* 
9*l*aH*BahakHthaBk,aadtb*iadlw*aht  oat  toaaarprbiafdagn*, 
lBbet,lh*aMltblattalkMs(ba  aaidabr  the  obM  ia  rtawTu  forth* 
NfMdaaltaa  *(a  pbtan  ia  arkich  th*  dbalMat  b*  r«l,  th*  bath  awt  b*  piw. 
Mad  mniltM|lj,  aal  a  eartala  oeioaMil  Hrm  or  sensM  aaiplojrad.  If . 
▼1*1  tlM  «5utid  a  aaabar  of  a^^dira*  b  which  ha  had  bmtad  aoai. 
Pfaldrtb*ealoan,iB  elk«*h*had  bads  abtata  tinU  to  ooaw  «at  imm*  or 
U*  at  wOL  Aiiaba  that  h*  had  atadbd  fldly  th*  powen  of  "  OTthoaooide  at*. 
liaalliaa.  lad  Ikrt  li  aai  aii  In  uf  Lkiwuiaii 
AMiAir  of  piaab  oblaiasd  by  a  ptaiheta  mam*  were  axhibitad  and  bigfaty 

A  dtaeassba  look  pha*  apoa  sana  aaasMf*  plalsa  to  which  byilroquinone 
bad  baaa  aitsad  with  lb*  aaalrloa,  aad  all  that  waa  iistiwaty  to  be  ilone  after 


■Hit  ijiurin  f^ 

riiK  Eorraa,* 

lAf^*\*>m,    i^.t.      inaU€nwj^  to  tAss  SHSaVWi 

nicoliciu  Mabas  aaaia  aad  uUfoiB  ^T 


V.  a  (fnlham.)— Tbsfv  b  aa  aaeh  aoebtjr  e«aa*et*>l  with  photography. 

B.  T.  O.— In  nakiag  th*  Maabtoa  do  aot  add  mora  than  on*  grain  of  ckrama 

alam  to  bar  or  At*  oaaaa^ 
"BwoBT  MsiMW  iXB."— Jjiply  to  Dr.  P.  li.  irbaiiiii.  10^  Uariliaraigk- 
•  oasetal.  Bsdbrd-patfc.  OUawidc,  W. 
J.  Mnasoa.— AiiaaMiaiaii  br  th*  maaafkctore  of  th*  aetiaoaactar  meatraaad 

ara|iBilbg;  wiwa  CMapbtad  da*  aaaoaacaoNat  wiU  b*  aadc 
B.O.  Aanraa  wiAas  thaaMnaaoftbapaMiAv.orhfaaftat,  of  asarii*«f 

TiMH  *r  th*  lab  of  Maa,  kaewa  aa  th*  "Ha^oa'a  8wbs.^-WiU  saa* 
'     oblige  f 

— Palladioa  woaU  tkmbtlan  aaawar  as  arall  aa  pUtinura,  biA  it 
I  far  aMT*  aapaaatra,  erea  If  tb*  latter  metal  wan  man  thaa  Jaable 

It*  pnaat  prba ;  haaoa  ao  alraatage  would  ba  gained. 
Rar.  O.— Hm  baat  plaa  wiU  b*  to  add  the  emalaiaa  to  tha  aOrsr  waste.    Aa 

than  b  «o  saaU  a  qaaatity  al  it,  the  time  expended  In  tryiiw  to  dootor  it. 

rraa  if  saaeaaslU  (width  b  doabtful),  will  not  rrpay  ron  for  the  trouble. 
Paurna.— Tb*  d*sbad  toa*  aar  Iw  obuin'-'  "-eUto  bath,  provided 

the  aaffrttvaaar*  of  tha  fight  ebaractar.    \v  m  b  tbe  bath  used  by 

th*  tm  aaaad.    Th*  toaa  dapcmb  as  mucl.  ........  ^...  itegative  lu  the  toalag 


C  J.  C— Dissolve  tha  oxalate  of  potash  in  bot  water,  ao  difflenlty  will  then  ba 
•speriaaoal  in  gatttaa  th*  fUl  'insntitv  in  solution.  With  colil  water  th* 
iiaMlllj  am  be  diaaolvad,  bat  the  l>ottIe  will  re<)nire  a  ileal  of  ahakiug,  ami 
tMOpantloa  bnooMa  tadioaa. 

CDnrAST  RlADBa  (BaMaort).— Wa  know  nothing  more  of  the  materisl  thaa 
wa  pabibbed  at  th*  tinw.  It  b  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  yet  an  Article  of 
eoouaefrc.  Wa  agl«*  witit  ynti  that  it  would  be  nsefbl  for  many  porpMoi^ 
pioTU*d  ib  |irlo*  w«n  aot  imiliii'itivr. 

A.  J.  OoaaiK.— BkoaofM  doa  not  Kuit  all  papers  aa  a  developer.  Witk  aanr* 
it  b  very  Ibbb  to  prndaai  fog  or  stoin^  which  even  bromide  does  net  pre- 
vent With  soa*  papen  we  hare  obtained  goo<l  resulU  without  braaiida, 
where  we  have  not  btomhle  has  not  assbted. 

W.  T.  C— 1.  A  lena  working  with  an  aperture  equal  to  /-Id  b  rapid  aasigh 
for  ss*scapcs  or  bsacb  ptotana  ia  a  good  light  with  rapid  pUtes ;  bat  it 
woohl  be  too  slow  for  Lendoa  strait  soeaca,  unlaa  under  exuepttonsl  ooa- 
dltions  of  the  light.— 2.  W*  navar  nadartakc  to  give  opinions  on  the  merits 
of  •liffrrent  manntsetaran' gootls ;  It  b  against  our  rule.— 3.  All  the  mskan 
named  in  the  list  are  of  b*gh  repute. — I.  Select  a  lenn  of  the  "  rapid"  ty|>*. 
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li.  A.  (Manchester.) — From  your  description  of  the  work  to  he  done,  no  advan- 
tage would  be  gained  by  the  use  ot  orthocliromatic  plates.  Use  plates  of 
medium  rapidity,  and  give  a  very  full  exposure,  and  nse  plenty  of  bromide 
in  the  dcveloi>er.     The  jilates  would  be  better  if  Imcked. 

A.  CORNBLi.  inquires  if  there  is  any  difference  between  collotype,  heliotypc, 
artotype,  photophane,  and  niezzotype. — Tliey  arc  all  the  same  jirocess  under 
different  names,  but  with,  perhaj)*,  slight  moditications  in  the  working. 
"The  collotype  jirocess  "  would  include  the  whole  of  them. 

A.  McC. — A  sheet  of  green  glass  (cathedral  green  by  preference)  or  green  paper 
and  a  sheet  of  deep  yellow  or  orange  paper  will  prove  useful  for  lighting  the 
dark  room.  It  gives  a  more  pleasant  light  than  ruby  glass.  We  have  just 
seen  in  the  Eastman  IJompany's  showrooms  two  fabrics,  one  a  deep  orange 
colour  and  the  other  a  light  canary,  which  when  used  together  form  a  very 
agreeable  .ind  safe  light. 

Ill  Used. — If  your  local  pajjer  has  utilised  a  copyright  photograiih  of  yours 
for  one  of  its  illustrations  without  your  .sanction,  you  have  a  remedy  under 
the  Copyright  Act.  The  penalty  is  10/.  for  every  copy  sold.  As  you  say  the 
paper  is  a  "powerful  concern  with  plenty  of  bounce,"  we  advise  you  to 
con.sult  a  respectable  solicitor,  and  not  take  the  case  ino  Court  by  yourself. 
According  to  your  statement  you  have  a  dear  case,  and  ought  to  recover 
heavy  damages. 

<j.  S.  Ellis  says  -.—"I  should  lie  pleased  if  you  could  tell  me  the  kind  of  ink 
nstd  for  jirinting  photographic  mounts.  I  have  had  some  printed  witli 
onlinary  printing  ink,  but  this  conies  off  or  smears  when  burnished." — 
Ordinary  piinting  ink  of  good  quality  is  what  is  generally  used.  That  made 
with  <iuick  <li-ying  oil  is  best.  No  doubt  if  our  correspondent's  mounts  be 
kept  for  a  time  in  a  dry  room  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  ink  will  become 
hard,  and  not  "  set  ofl  "  or  smear  when  the  pictures  are  burnished. 

G.  V.  writes  as  follows  :  "From  the  negative  of  a  group  of  gentlemen  taken 
by  me  a  few  years  ago  I  have  had  made  an  enlarged  head  and  bust  portrait 
B^ative  of  one  member  of  the  group,  who  is  now'  dead.  .Will  prior  publica- 
tion of  the  group  photograph  prevent  me  from  protecting  this  portrait  by 
copyright!  The  original  photograph  was  not  co))yrighted." — Tlie  portrait 
can  be  made  copyright,  but  we  believe  any  one  will  be  at  liberty  to  copy  the 
portrait  from  one  of  the  gioups  published  Before  the  copyright  was  registered. 
But  we  are  not  altogether  sure  on  this  point. 

Wabder  asks  if  any  one  has  the  right,  as  a  parishioner,  to  photograph  the 

I  interior  of  a  church  without  asking  the  permission  of  the  rector. — This  is  a 
question  of  law,  we  imagine,  and  we  therefore  cannot  give  an  opinion  there- 
npon.  We,  however,  suspect  that  the  rector  could  prevent  a  photograph 
being  taken  if  he  chose ;  cei-tainly  he  could  when  the  building  was  open  for 
divine  service,  and  he,  we  think,  could  keej)  it  clo.sed  at  all  other  times.  In 
our  experience  a  polite  letter  to  the  vicar  or  rector  of  a  church  has  always 
secured  the  permission  to  take  photographs  within  the  sacred  edifice. 

C  R  Vandeleuh  a.sks  :  "  What  is  the  best  method  of  staining  a  camera  dull 
black  !  I  mean  the  outside,  of  course.  Tlie  camera  in  question  is  a  hand 
camera,  and  if  stained  the  above  colour  would  be  less  liable  to  attract 
attention."— In  reply  ;  Wood  may  be  stained  black  by  first  washing  it  over 
with  an  infusion  of  logwood  (made  by  boiling),  following  this  by  an  applica- 
tion of  a  solution  of  jirotosulphate  Oi  iron.  It  may  also  be  blackene<l  by 
means  of  common  spirit  varnish  thinned  with  alcohol,  with  which  has  been 
mixed  lampblack  in  such  projiortion  as  may  be  determined  by  trial.  Too 
little  black  will  cause  it  to  shine  wheu  dry,  therefore  add  enough  to  ensure 
a  deail  surface, 

losOBAMUS  a.sks  :  "  What  is  the  largest  size  stop  that  will  work  with  a  rapid 
rectilinear  lens  of  one  inch  diameter  and  seven  inches  focal  length,  so  as  to 
cover  the  whole  of  a  quarter-jilate  with  perfect  sharpness  ?  Kindly  give  the 
size  in  the  fraction  of  an  inch  (instead  of /-O)  since  I  intend  making  the 
stops  myself,  and  should  not  know  the  exact  size  to  make  them  according  to 
that  system  of  numbers,  and  have  none  to  copy  oft." — This  query  cannot  be 
answered  from  the  data  given.  Few  lenses  behave  alike  as  regards  covering 
power.  Let  "Ignoramus"  prepare  a  few  cardboard  stops  having  various 
apertures,  and  make  trial  of  them,  and  having  thus  ascertained  the  one  best 
snited,  let  him  tlien  make  it  in  brass. 

H.  Babtholomew  asks  :  "  1.  Can  an  ordinary  whole-plate  rectilinear  lens  of 
eleven-iuch  focus  Ije  altered  to  include  a  wide  angle  without  destroying  its 
properties  as  a  narrow-angle  lens  ? — 2.  What  sort  of  a  lens  is  a  "  Ross  No.  2 
Symmetrical "  for  taking  groups  out  of  doors  ? " — In  reply  :  1.  By  shorten- 
ing the  tube  so  as  to  bring  the  glasses  closer  together,  and  then  using  a  small 
stop,  the  lenses  can  be  made  to  cover  a  larger  plate,  and  so  include  a  wider 
angle.  But  when  this  is  done  the  instrument  will  no  longer  be  a  quick- 
acting  one.  Tlie  liest  plan  will  be  to  have  a  sepai-ate  mount  made  into  which 
the  glasses  can  be  screwed  when  the  lens  is  used  as  a  wide-angle  one.  The 
original  lens  can  then  be  retained  intaet. — 2.  Yes,  if  it  be  that  of  the  rapid 
type. 

Vf.  De  Fbeee  wiites :  "  1.  I  have  just  constructed  a  hand  camera  which  I 
believe  to  be  quite  original ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  another 
ill  the  market  worked  on  the  same  principle.  I  am  thinking  of  making  them 
for  sale,  but  am  afraid  to  do  so  for  fear  some  part  of  the  apparatus  may  be 
an  infringement  of  some  one's  patent.  In  the  event  cf  this,  is  the  patentee 
bound  to  give  you  notice  to  cease  selling  the  instruments,  or  can  ne  come 
down  on  you  at  once  for  damages  !  1  would  be  glad  if  you  can  let  me  know 
the  best  way  to  find  out  if  I  shall  be  safe  in  offering  the  cameras  for  sale. — 
2.  I  have  an  Optimus  Portable  Symmetrical,  and  a  R.  R  lens  ;  would  the 
back  combinations  of  these  lenses  give  as  good  result  as  an  ordinary  single 
landscape  lens '! " — In  reply  :  1.  Our  correspondent  should  examine  the  patent 
specifications  of  cameras  of  this  class,  and  if  he  does  not  discover  any  simi- 
larity to  his  own,  let  him  send  his  cimera  to  any  of  the  London  Societies  for 
exhibition,  when,  if  there  is  anything  old  in  the  principle  of  its  construction, 
it  will  thus  be  ascertained.  Patentees,  as  a  rule,  do  not  "  come  down  "  on 
one  for  an  unintentional  infringement  without  giving  a  previous  friendly 
warning  to  desist  from  milking. — 2.  The  portions  of  these  lenees  answer  as 
landscape  lenses  when  suitably  mounted. 


COLOUli. — Why  not  get  your  friend  to  give  you  the  necessary  instructions  l  So 
far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  work  published  on  the  subject.  Some  few  years 
.igo  several  persons  obtained  considerable  sums  by  teaching  this  system  of 
colouring,  but  we  have  heard  nothing  of  them  of  late.  The  principle  is  this  : 
A  photograph  is  rendered  transiiarent,  say,  with  parallin  wax,  ami  tlien 
coloured  with  ordinary  colours  from  the  back.  The  photograph  is  usu^y 
cemented  in  optical  contact  with  gla.ss  prior  to  colouring. 


Receh-ed.— E.  and  T.  Underwood  ;  Otto  Schiilzig.— In  our  next. 

Hackney  Photoguai'Hic  Society.— May  22,  Pholonra/i/iic  Cliemistru.  bv 
Mr.  E.  J.  Wall.  '''     ' 

The  PHOTOGKArHic  Clur— Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  May  14, 
Photographic  Uejinition ;  May  21,  Pholo-meehankal  Processes. 

London  and  Pbovincial  Photoghai-hic  Association.— First  Saturday 
outing.  May  10,  at  Waltham.  Trains  from  Liveriiool-street  at  a  quarter-past 
two  and  ten  minutes  to  three. 

WE.ST  London  Photogkaphic  Society.  —  Tlie  second  annual  smoking 
concert  will  lie  held  at  the  Richmond  Hotel,  Shepherd's  Bush-road,  W.,  on 
Friday,  May  9,  1890,  at  eight  p.m. 

Photogiiai'HIC  Six-iETY  ok  Great  Biutain.— Ordinary  meeting,  at  5a,  Pall 

Mall  East,  on  Tuesday,  May  13,  at  eight  p.m.,  when  papers  will  be  read  : 

Jlejiected  Imiujes  in  Optical  Vombmations,  and  their  Effect  on  t}ie  IWMinncy 
of  tlte  Fiiud  linafie,  by  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  ;  and  ou  Photography  with  a  Flash 
Light,  by  W.  England. 

Pboi-osed  New  Society  in  Ealing. — It  is  proposal  to  form  a  photographic 
society  in  Ealing.  It  is  probable  that  suitable  accommodation  for  meetings 
may  lie  obtained  at  the  Local  Board  Offices,  and  a  convenient  dark  room  fitted 
up  for  the  u.se  of  memlwrs.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  wishing  to  join  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  H.  W.  Peal,  2,  Craven-terrace,  Ealing,  W. 

G0VEBN.MENT  RECOGNITION  OF  ZOOLOGICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY.- It  may  interest 
our  readers  to  know  that"  the  British  Museum  (South  Kensington)  authorities 
have  just  ordered  a  large  number  of  the  animal  studies  from  life,  and  skeleton 
series,  by  Mr.  Gambler  Bolton,  F.Z.S.,  to  lie  fi-amed  and  hung  in  the  galleries 
of  the  Geological  Section.  This  is  l»lieved  to  be  one  of  the  first  instances  on 
record,  and  shows  that  photography  is  slowly,  but  surely,  making  its  way 
upward  in  the  scientific  world. 

A  "Julia  Camehon"  E.xhibition.— The  fifth  of  the  series  of  photographic 
exhibitions  at  the  Camera  Club  is  now  open  to  visitors  on  jiresentation  of 
card.  The  exhibition  consists  of  i>liotograplis  by  the  late  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron, 
and  by  the  kind  co-operation  of  Mr.  H.  H.  Cameron,  a  fully  reiireseiitative 
collection  is  brought  togetlier.  Amongst  other  pictures  are  included  the 
portraits  of  Sir  John  Herschell,  Lord  Tennyson,  and  Robert  Browning,  pro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Cameron  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  The  pictures  will  be  on 
view  for  about  two  months. 

Silver  Prospects.— The  mere  prospect  of  the  Silver  Bill  becoming  law  ha.s, 
says  the  Graphic,  protluced  an  electrical  effect  on  American  .securities  in  botli 
hemispheres.  Silver,  too,  has  advanced  largely,  if  not  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
while  the  holders  of  India  rujiee  paper  are  dreaming  pleasant  visions  of  sub- 
stantially increased  incomes.  For  the  moment  it  certainly  looks  as  if  this 
Yankee  adajitation  of  bi-metillism  were  a  move  in  the  right  directiou.  It  is 
the  hereafter  that  presents  such  dire  perplexities.  The  American  'Treasury  is 
to  buy  four  and  a  half  ounces  of  silver  every  month,  giving  in  exch.inge  State 
notes  which  will  be  legal  tender  for  Customs  and  other  public  dues.  But  to 
allay  misgivings  it  is  further  enacted  that  note-holders  may  at  anytime  demand 
payment  in  specie,  and  the  Treasury  can  only  make  it  in  silver  by  giving  so 
much  of  that  metal  as  eqmals  the  face  v.alue  of  the  notes  presented  for  payment 
at  the  then  current  price  of  silver.  Were  the  Treasury  to  have  to  face  a  run 
for  the  payment  of  notes,  every  hour  would  witness  a  fresh  fall  in  the  market 
value  of  silver,  and  con.sequently  more  and  more  of  that  metal  would  have  to 
be  given  to  the  note-holders. 

Trade  Medals  at  Kxhibitions. — Tliis  question  has  been  much  discussed  of 
late,  and,  as  far  as  the  Britannia  Works  Company  is  concerned,  a  prompt  and, 
we  venture  to  claim,  a  most  satisfactory  settlement  has  been  arrived  at.  We 
have  our  own  opinion  as  to  how  far  such  medals  have  been  of  use  in  tlie  past, 
but  as  soon  as  their  abolition  was  mooted  we  readily  fell  in  with  what  seemed 
the  general  wish,  and  henceforward  no  Ilford  medals  will  be  offered  at  exhi- 
bitions. We  may  here  say  that  we  have  never  offered  a  single  one  at  any 
exhibition  which  was  not  first  asked  for,  and  therefore  tlie  societies  who  .sought 
them  must  have  felt  they  were  necessary,  or  at  least  useful.  We  think,  when 
this  fact  is  borne  in  mind,  that  we  have  been  most  undeservedly  maligned  in 
the  matter.  Further,  some  of  the  best  workers,  both  amateur  aiul  professional, 
have  been  most  happy  to  compete  for  and  accept  our  medals,  and  we  are  glad 
to  know  they  consider  the  honour  no  unworthy  one.  The  expense  has  been 
more  than  considerable,  but  as  long  as  we  felt  we  were  serving  any  good  pur- 
po.se  in  thus  a.ssisting  the  Societies  who  asked  for  the  medals,  we  did  not  con- 
sider the  cost  for  one  moment.  We  are  as  keenly  interested  in  the  advance  of 
photography  as  any  non-trader  can  be.  We  see  the  necessity  for  its  being 
raised  to  a  higher  status,  both  as  an  art  and  a  science,  and  as  we  are  told  that 
trade  medals  degrade  it,  we  give  them  up  at  once. — Photographic  Scraps. 
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SOME  POINTS  OF  DARK-ROOM  PRACTICE.  ! 

II. 
Havixo  ahovn   how   unreliable   is  tbe  method  of  ubUiniug 
«it'  liitions  bj  keeping  a  ■took  of  cryatak  always  in  { 

coil-  tbe  lolTent,  we  woold  «j  that  for  any  exaet 

pur|-"te  the  idea  ol  latontcd  Molutiooa  BhouUI   be   entirely 
abandoiKMi   in   practice,    nnlcaa   for  Moe  special   object  the 
maximunt  amount  pnasibic  of  a  certain  elwaiical  is  re(|uired  to  \ 
be  diaolved.     What  we  reooouncnd  is  aaolutkio  ooaUiniog  a  l 
deffaiteproportioooftberaqairadiiubstanoe,  cloadyapproAdung  I 
latiiration  if  wished    for,   but   the  tons  "saturated"  to  be  ' 
I  entirely.      .\ii   employed   in   niaetoen   eases  out  of 
-  in  itimply  a  lazy  man's  excose,  and  almost  nwnlngiws 
iiu  .  ry  cniilitioos  of  manipokitkSi 

i  now  to  be  oonsidared  the  dass  eontaining  the 

slums,  "  hyiio,*'  iiulphite  of  aoda,  biohmaate  of  potaah,  eitric 

'      -I,  in  many  studios,  bichloride  of  nctcuiy.     If  they  an 

in  store  solution  the  simplest  wsy  of  prooecding  is  to 

luakc  use  of  the  grarity  method  bsfora  aOttdcd  to.     A  Ur);e 

jar  or  other  Teasel  is  marked  plainly,  with  asplwlt  ramish,  or 

in  uiiy  "thcr  simQar  manner — in  quarts,  gallons,  Ac. — and  the 

crystaJji  are  suspended  in  the  vaasel  in  a  grating  of  some  sort, 

or,  as  this  b  moat  easily  obtainable,  they  can  be  tied  up  in  a 

•  e  of  coane  m>  Ii  a  piece  of  twine,  and  the  bag  so 

aed  hangover!  of  the  jar,  which  w  then  to  be  almost 

tiilnl  up  to  the  mark  indicating  the  requirol  quantity.     Tbe 

wljnl.'  inuy  be  put  aside  until  requiml,  when,  if  «ufficient  time 

havi  '  la|.^<  I,  it  will  be  found  thiit  ccjmplete  nolution  has  taken 

'    c  ;  but  it  is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  will  be 

.•^wiry  to  Htir  tbe  Uqnid  well  before  naia|^  as  otherwise  the 

-  taken  out  of  xtore  will  be  less  itrong  than  the 

'  on,  owing  to  the  aolution  forniing  xtrata  of  in- 

ereoaiiig  density  as  they  near  the  bottom  of  the  Teasel. 

Tlio  Mitution,  however,  may  be  rc<|uind<for  immediate  tise, 
«brn  auch  a  plan  aa  we  have  deaoribed  is  quite  inapplicable. 
The  best  way  in  this  case  will  be  to  disaoWe  l>y  the  aid  of  beat, 
ndding  sncccaniro  small  quantities  of  boilini;  water  to  the 
crystals,  oontiniially  pourint;  off  the  strong  solution  formed 
liefore  each  addition.  Tbo  crystals  will  soon  fpve  way  to  this 
treatment,  and  then  the  li<]uid  obtained  can  lie  made  up  to 
ttie  rc<)aired  bulk  by  the  addition  of  a  snitablo  qtumtity  of 
wiitcr. 

TliTc  is,  however,  ft  further  mo<le  of  fscilitating  solution, 
and  that  is  by  first  powdering  the  chemical  to  1x-  diiwolred,  it 
will  then  bo  much  more  iiuickly  acted  upon  by  cold  water,  and 
when  boiling  water  ia  used  the  action  is  almost  inatantaneous. 
^'ryatals,  such  as  "hypo"  and  sulpliito  of  sods,  are  nsed  in 


such  large  quantities  that  powderin};  is  a  needless  waste  of 
time,  and  in  fact  "  hypo  "  does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the 
operation. 

But  the  alums,  bichromate  of  iwtasli,  citric  acid,  and  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury  are  easily  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  our 
recommendation  to  photographers  generally  is  to  purchase 
them  in  the  state  of  powder  from  the  dealer.  The  addition  to 
the  cost  is  insigni6oant,  and  tba  conrenienoe  great,  especially 
where  Hiich  srticles  aa  mortar  and  pestle  do  not  form  piirt  of 
the  fittings.  These  crystals  are  kept  so  ]iowdered  by  moHt 
dealcre  who  lay  themselves  out  for  photographic  trade.  Bi- 
chromate of  |>otash  is  rodooad  to  fine  |x>wder  fof  a  few  coppers 
|>er  pound,  and  the  poiaoooos  rocrrury  compound  fur  very 
little  more ;  common  jxitaah  alum  is  used  so  largely  fur  other 
purposes  that  a  half{>euny  |«r  |K>un<l  for  powdering  would  be 
looked  u\toa  as  most  exorbitant  if  the  aalt  were  bought,  nay,  by 
the  half  huuilrodweigbt  It  would  not  be  msh  to  say  that  the 
eaae  and  saving  of  time  in  the  making'  of  HolutiouK  that  follows 
the  employment  of  powders  instead  of  crystals  is  so  great,  that 
no  one  who  has  once  purchased  bin  chemicals  in  that  form  would 
care  again  to  have  them  as  crystftls.  The  only  objection  that 
can  lie  raised  is  the  facility  offered  for  sophisticating  the  powder  ; 
but  when  dealing  with  a  rcspeotaRe  house  little  need  be  feared 
on  this  score. 

We  have  left  nitrate  of  silver  uut  of  this  class,  as  its  costli- 
ness prevents  any  very  copious  store  of  Kolution  being  kept, 
except  in  huge  establinhments :  it  will  be  well,  however,  for 
one  paouliarity  in  connexion  with  solutionn  of  this  salt  to 
be  fV^MMkod,  for  to  our  knowledge  Kcrious  trouble  has  fol- 
lowed ignonuea  of  or  inattention  to  it  We  refer  to  the 
extreme  detuity  of  aqueous  solutionH  of  nitraU'  of  silver.  We 
have  had  bcfrtre  us  a  case  of  trouble  with  the  nitrate  bath 
which  we  were  able  to  trace  to  this  caute,  as  follows  : — Half  a 
pound  of  silver  had  l)een  put  in  a  Winchester  quart  bottle  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  djiy's  work,  and  the  next  morning  it  wos 
seen  to  lie  all  diwolved.  Thi-  I>ottl9  was  turned  ui>8idc  down 
to  mix  the  solution,  and  duriilg*  Ihc  day,  after  a  portion  of  it 
wss  used,  everything  went  wrong.  Tlie  bottle  of  solution  was 
examined  at  our  sup^estion,  and,  as  wo  anticipate*!,  the  chief 
part  of  the  dissolved  nitrate  xtill  lay  at  the  t)Ottom  of  tho 
bottle,  notwithxtandinj.'  the  preliminary  shaking  and  mixing  it 
was  subjecte<l  to.  The  truth  in,  tho  solution  at  the  bottom  was 
almost  saturated  and  wa-s  so  heavy,  that  when  the  bottle  was 
reversol,  as  descril)ed,  a  ptjrtion  only  was  mixed,  and  the  rest 
fell,  like  water  mixed  with  oil,  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
This  has  sometimes  been  looked  ii]Kin  as  incredible  when  nar- 
rated to  practical  men,  but  we  woi|ld  simply  ask  any  unbeliever 
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to  try  for  himself,  aud  he  would  soon  learn  something  new 
about  solutions. 

The  few  further  remarks  we  have  to  make  on  these  minor 
points  of  practice  may  be  deferred  to  a  future  number. 


PANORAMIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Even  in  the  Daguerreotype  days  photographers  sighed  for 
the  means  of  increasing  the  field  of  delineation  in  order  to 
obtain  panoramic  views  of  nature,  and  in  the  first  panoramic 
camera  of  which  we  have  any  record  the  picture  was  received 
upon  a  Daguerreotype  plate.  History  is  continually  repeating 
itself,  and  the  camera  of  Martens  of  France  has  been  re-invented 
several  times,  although  in  forms  differing  from  the  original, 
which  consisted  of  a  long  Daguerreotype  plate  bent  cylindrically, 
a  lens  pivoted  at  top  and  bottom  being  placed  in  the  centre,  of 
which  the  curved  plate  formed  the  radius.  The  lens  rotated 
and  can-ied  with  it  a  narrow  chamber  the  height  of  tlie  plate, 
and  in  the  back  of  wliicli  was  a  slot  through  whicli  the  liglit 
passed  to  the  plate.  All  of  the  plate  but  the  portion  opposite 
the  slot  was  in  obscurity,  and  the  exposure  was  made  by 
rotating  the  lens  from  one  side  of  the  cylindrical  plate  to  the 
other. 

Anterior  to  the  invention  of  his  panoramic  camera  and  lens, 
Sutton  invented  a  camera  in  which  the  picture  was  received  on 
a  flat  plate  which  always  stood  at  a  right  angle  to  the  narrow 
lens-cliamber.  Details  of  this,  with  a  drawing,  are  given  on 
page  314  of  the  first  edition  of  his  Dictionary  of  Photography, 
published  by  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  in  18.58.  He  subsequently 
invented  his  cylindrical  panoramic  camera  with  spherical  lens, 
by  which  the  exposure  was  given  to  every  part  of  the  plate 
simultaneously. 

The  Pantascopic  camera  of  .Johnson  k  Harrison — one  of  tlie 
most  ingenious  and  perfect  examples  of  photographic  engineering 
yet  produced — came  into  existence  in  1862.  In  their  specifica- 
tion these  inventors,  in  addition  to  the  flat-plate  system,  fore- 
saw and  provided  for  flexible  films  when  bent  in  a  semicircle, 
as  Martens  had  done  with  his  Daguerreotype  plates,  and  by  so 
doing  anticipated  other  independently  invented  cameras,  in 
which  talc  and  similar  flexible  films  were  employed,  in  particular 
one  by  Winstanley,  which  he  described  in  The  Bkitish  Jouhxat, 
OF  Photography  of  July  7,  1865,  mica  plates  forming  the 
collodion  support.  And  it  was,  we  believe,  during  the  year 
subseiiuent  to  that  last  mentioned  tliat  we  constnicted,  on  the 
Johnson  ife  Harrison  lines,  a  quarter-plate  pocket  panoramic 
camera,  the  lens  of  which  was  capable  of  being  whisked  across 
the  surface  of  the  curved  mica  quarter-plate  and  including  an 
angle  of  view  of  10(V,  the  extreme  margins  of  the  negative 
being  so  sharp  as  to  bear  examination  under  a  microscope. 
Apropos  :  some  alhision  is  made  to  this  in  an  article  in  the 
last  Scovill  &  Adams  American  Annual,  by  the  editor  of  this 
Journal,  on  Unrecognined  Properties  of  Celluloid  Films. 

A  still  further  development  of  the  panoramic  camera  has 
recently  been  made  by  M.  Moessard,  whose  invention  consists 
in  perfecting  several  details  by  which  negatives  may  be  obtained 
on  celluloid  films. 

We  have  seen  in  the  establishment  of  Messrs  George  Hough- 
ton it  Son,  High  Holborn,  the  agents  for  the  instrument,  quite 
a  number  of  admirable  prints  of  tlio  French  Exhibition  from 
panoramic  negatives  taken  in  the  "  Cylindrograph,"  the  name 
of  this  camera.  These  are  of  large  dimensions,  and  are  perfect 
np  to  the  edge ;  indeed,  they  could  scarcely  be  otherwise,  seeing 
that  the  extreme  margin  is  impressed  imder  precisely  the  same 


conditions  as  the  centre.  A  lens  of  six  inches  focus  covers  or,, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  impresses  a  film  1 7|^  x  5  inches.  The- 
cut  shows  the  cylindrograpli  as  in  the  act  of  taking  a  picture:. 


By  moving  the  finder  ni  from  side  to  side,  the  lens  is  rotated" 
over  the  whole  field.  Tlie  dark  slide  is  quite  flexible,  and  when- 
the  lid  V  is  opened  the  slide  is  bent  and  inserted  into  curves- 
which  receive  it.  The  shutter  is  then  drawn,  and  being  flexible 
is  bent  back,  as  shown  at  K,  to  be  out  of  the  way.  The  front 
of  the  camera  is  of  course  formed  of  opaque  flexible  fabric  to- 
permit  of  the  lens  P  being  rotated  on  the  axis  R,  which  must 
coincide  with  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  to  ensure  the  image- 
remaining  motionless  while  the  lens  rotates. 

Tlie  projection  is  strictly  panoramic  :  but  into  the  subject  of 
plane  versus  panoramic  perspective  we  do  not  here  feel  calledl 
ujion  to  speak.     Both  have  their  special  uses. 


A  roKTNioiiT  back  we  referred  to  the,  at  that  time,  increasing  price 
of  metallic  silver ;  since  then  the  market  has  been  in  a  very  unsteady 
condition.  After  falling  twopence  per  ounce  the  metal  has  recovered 
one  penny  or  more  per  ounce.  Retailers  and  consumers  of  the  nitrate- 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that  the  price  of  the  salt  does  not 
vary  like  that  of  the  metal.  This  would  have  been  a  necessity  in  the 
early  days  of  pliotogfraphy,  for  then  the  refiners,  who  are  in  reality 
the  manufacturers  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  with  whom  it  is  a  by- 
product, sold  it  for  little,  if  any,  more  than  the  value  of  the  silver  it 
contained. 

The  reason  why  nitrate  of  silver  used  to  be  sold  so  cheaply  was,  that 
till  photography  was  introduced  there  was  no  use  for  it,  except  to  a 
limited  extent  in  surgery  as  a  caustic.  Hence  the  silver  in  the  nitrate 
produced  in  "  parting  "  had  to  be  obtained  from  it  in  the  metallic  form, 
and  this  was  a  more  costly  process  than  crystallising  the  salt.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  the  consumption  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  so  large 
that  the  quantity  obtained  in  refining  is  no  longer  equal  to  the  demand. 
Therefore  it  has  been  made  specially,  and  consequently  is  now  sold  at 
a  profit.  This  being  the  case,  its  price  has  proportionately  increased 
on  that  of  the  metal,  consequently  the  manufacturers  do  not  find 
it  necessarj-  to  vary  the  price  with  every  fluctuation  of  the  metab 
market. 

Yet  another  ]ihotograpliic  venture  under  the  Limited  Liability  Act. 
This  time  it  is  "  a  penny  in  the  slot "  affair.  A  Company,  under  the 
title  of  the  Automatic  Photograph  Company  (Limited),  is  being  pro- 
moted to  take  portraits  automatically.  A  penny  is  to  be  dropped  in  a 
slot  while  the  model  stands  before  the  machine,  and  in  "  forty-Qve 
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t*  tii<>poTti»itUS]iiah«dMMideUv«rad.  For  »n  extra  hulfpenny 
in  »iia>hfr  ilot,  a  suiuUe  frame  for  it  ia  aupplied.  The  capital  of  the 
•Cvafmny  i»  1<X),00(V.  of  which  thi?  patentae  of  the  apparatiu,  Mr.  laaac 
Joel,  who  is  aim  tha  promoter  of  the  Company,  ia  to  take  iV),O0OI.  for 
the  patent  riichta  of  tfaa  United  KimdoB.  In  addition  to  the  patent 
ligbta  the  Oon^a^r  an  to  aoqatre  "tha  lecret  of  preparing  the 
«hf  niicaU.*  It  ia  atated  in  the  proapeetoa  that  an  additional  profit  is 
anticipated  from  tha  aala  of  Umm  mentiy  prepared  rhwninali  "fnr 
<]tdinat7  photofrraphie  pvrpoaee." 


Tim  piMptetna,  Bka  tai><  ■  '< \>>'t*.  i«  n  (rlonint^  one,  and  aeta  forth  the 
profits  at  kMf  aaoraou".  Th>  c»*i  uf  tin-  "  plmpif  and  other  mat»> 
riala"  ia  aaid  to  be  leas  than  a  halfpewy,  and  that  of  the  haUpaany 
fnune.  ana  ibininfr  and  twopenea  per  groea.  Adifed  to  the  praSta  ob 
theaa,  theiv  ia  to  ba  a  lanf*  profit  derirad  froai  adrartiwwta  oa  tha 
back  of  the  poittaiia,  as  well  aa  on  the  aidaa  o<  tha  i—chinaa  than- 
aalTca.  The  fif^waa  reptewnt  that  a  jraarljr  sat  pniAt  of  mMtbinir 
«Ter  aMXOL  is  to  ha  amicipatsd,  '"eqaal  to  tUi«r-Me  par  eaat  on 
tba  eapital  of  the  Canpany,"  and  is  tiaa  it  is  anticipated  that  this 
-will  b>'  IuvkIt  Inereased. 


-  in- 

[iliic 

iv,  »*  all  tliM  liisp'holdont  iu  tlwia  mil  iulmil.     lu  a  photo- 

.  .^i:  company  numU-rioir  an  eari,a  lofd,Bn  admiral,  K.C.n.,  K.C^., 

and  a  captain  amoqfst  its  directon,  inTeaton  uugkt  to  haTs  some  tort 

of  a  Kuarantae.    "Hie  protpeetai  and  tba  opinions  of  tba  preas  aecom- 

panyinf  it  are  certainly  intnrettinf  nadiaf  topnetiealphotofraphen. 

and  it  really  doss  err<lit  to  its  eompilna. 


It  is  RTatiffiaff  to  at*  ttwt, 

plaiionm,  engraviny-lika  tona 

«ltai  of  warii  annamtt  Wtk 

ewasing  ia  favoar.    Tiianfot*  it  it 

ia  an  object,  that  liatilar  rataHs  eaa  be  BMm 


tho  i-nhanced  ptica  of 
pap>^  for  tlM  liiirbest 
II— taint  are  still  in- 
to know,  where  price 

cheaply  produwd  than 


bjr  tba  platinotypa  prowaa,  ahhoogb  thtr  may  not  be  so  tbaorHically 
parmaMBt.  Tbata  tooaa  aad  tmfaea^  wkidi  we  w«n>  tba  irtt  to  td- 
Toeata  for  tba  hiffheat  ebua  of  wori(,  bava  taken  soeh  firm  not  ia  the 
p«bBe  Hwut  that  tbey  wiU  be  in  no  w^  aimdnd  by  a  t^Mmg  ad^ 
tioml  cTMt  in  pmdoction.  The  warm  tonea  and  (tarith  tarfaee  of 
ailvar  prints  will  still  lje  maintained  by  thiid-mto  pbotof^nipben  and 
a  obtain  class  of  amatauia.  llsdiocia  ■ligttiita  ai*  batttr  aaitad  to 
al««r  piintiag  than  for  bi^ti  «!■■ 


V.knx  w««k  w-  pwblithad  a  lattar  from  the  Re*.  Mr.  Healy,  in  which 
be  gave  aa  iiaotMl  aaiparitMa  of  tbakMpioipqnaKtieaaf  tome  galatiaa 
platsa,  jntt  taa  jaan  old,  wfakh  bad  baaa  aabjtetod  to  tba  moat 
adveraa  ocwditioot.  Thit  aiptiifoa  ia  aafbttaaateljr  rety  aseap- 
tioo^U  for  with  the  fiBMtBty  of  plalaa,  after  but  a  r<>w  yeart' kaapittf , 
a  marked  detoriocBtkai  ia  atttaet  naivaaaBy  apparent.  It  is  (^oerally 
awamsd  that  wbaa  tka  aaraltiaa  ia  praparad  by  tba  aaMooia  matbod 
tba  plaiaa  do  not  keey  ao  wall  aa  wbaa  it  is  made  oo  tba  boiUag 
syatom.  It  ia  alto  a  tolerably  waD-toeofniord  fart  that  tba  moat 
rapid  pkkias  do  not  retain  thtir  proptttiaa  to  w»U  as  slow  oom.  It 
woald  ba  eseeedtagly  intareating  to  know,  if  poMibW,  to  what  the 
plataa  tried  by  Mr.  Healy  owed  their  lasting  quality  onder  ^^^ 
sbaotmaUy  trying  eonditioo*. 


<  >?i  more  than  one  occasion  we  bare  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
tba  deterioration  of  many  plates  is  largely  doe  to  emanations  from  the 
paper  ia  wUeh  tbey  art  p*ekad.  During  tha  past  few  weeks  we  hare 
iitpantwttd  with  a  number  of  braada  of  platea  which  have  been 
mada  for  tavaral  yearn.  We  bare  no  aMaat  vf  knowing  the  condition! 
■adar  wUah  they  have  beta  kept,  aa  tbey  hare  only  rtcantly  oome 
■ato  oar  pamiimioe.  In  every  ease  bat  one  the  plates  on  deralopfltant 
sbow  tba  waD-kaowB  iridescent  metaUe  appearance  nmnd  the  mar^pat. 
This  ia  aaow  iaalancea  ia  bat  slight,  tboagb  in  others  it  extended 
tMorly  to  the  eeatre  of  tba  platea ;  bat  for  tbiit  defect  moot  of  the 


plates  w«i«  otherwise  good,  and  showed  no  other  sign  of  injury.  Ia 
one  parcel  the  plates  were  packed  between  tissue  paper;  these  had 
no  iiideacent  markinga,  and,  on  the  whole,  were  the  best  plates  of  the 
lot.  All  tboae  platea  which  had  been  separated  with  strips  of  paper 
at  tba  edgea  tbowed  a  dark  imprint  of  them  ;  in  some  instances  with 
a  nearly  sharp  outline,  but  more  grenerally  with  it  blurred.  This 
would  in<licate  that  some  deleterious  matter  had  exhaled  from  the 
aMteiial  and  tpread  its  evil  influence  beyond  the  points  of  contact^ 
in  aoote  eaaea  aa  mnch  as  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  When  platea  ara 
packed  with  an  air  space  between  them  the  quality  of  the  paper  uaad 
U  an  important  consideration,  for  it  is  pretty  clear  that  some  papers, 
with  variations  of  temperature,  do  give  off  fumes  that  may  act 
injuriously  upon  the  films. 


'    COLONEL  STUART-WORTLEY. 

Wb  ara  tarty  to  <t™««i»M««  that,  at  the  a$re  of  flrty.ei)irht,  the  death  of 
Colonel  Archibald  Heary  I*hintagenet  Stuart- Wurtley  took  place  oB 
the  :tOth  ult.,  at  his  reridaaw,  Rosalyn  House,  St.  John's  Wood. 

.Mlhough  of  late  yean  the  name  of  the  decested  gentleman  hat 
been  bnt  little  aatodatad  with  photography,  yet  has  the  time  not  very 
long  gnne  by  since  it  waa  oaa  of  the  best  known  in  all  that  partook  of 
progreaa.  .V  good  artist,  a  clever  chemist,  an  expert  mnnipulator, 
an  aetiTe  •xpariaitntaliat,  and  a  fluent  writer,  Colonel  Wortley  for  a 
long  eoMiae  of  yaan  oeeapied  a  foremost  place  in  all  thitt  pertained 
to  the  adTaaoamaat  of  photography.  lit  literature  was  enriched  by 
biaeoatrilmtiaBa,aadila  exhibitions  by  his  artistic  productions.  In 
its  polemics  be  vary  fraquently  occopied  a  leading  position,  and  when 
be  met  a  "  foemaa  woriby  of  his  steel "  be  never  shirked  a  conlliek 
Daring  the  Crimeaa  War  one  of  his  arm*  waa  injgj^  by  the  fraguint 
of  a  shell  whieb  barst  near  to  bim,  but  it  did  not  greatly  itieapaeitaCV 
him  for  tbe  sabae^aent  practice  of  photography.  He  w.v^  the  founder 
of  tbe  oDOafamoos United  Attoeiation  of  Photo;^phy  which  twenty- 
five  yeart  ago  llaarislied  in  Regent-street,  and  in  which  the  now 
almoat-fcfifOttOB  Wotblytype  proettt  of  uranium  printing  waa  tha 
leading  featur<>. 

About  ten  years  ago  be  was  moat  teveraly  injured  in  a  railway 
aeeident,  and  never  afterwaids  altogether  recovered.  For  the  benofit 
of  his  health  ba,  in  Daoember,  1870,  to(A  a  trip  around  the  workf 
aad  brongfat  boBia  with  him  many  photographic  reminiscences  of  that 
joomay,  whieb  embraeed  Australia,  Tahiti,  many  nam-less  South  Sea 
Islaadt,  California,  Yosemite,  Sierra  Nevada  i^>eky  Mountains,  many 
of  tba  leading  cities  in  the  United  States,  including  New  York,  where, 
ia  tba  Saptambar  of  1880,  be  gave  us  a  most  graphic  account  of  hi« 
varied  adreatant,  oipeeially  in  Tahiti,  which  he  considered  the  moat 
h>vdy  aad  glariea*  ylaca  in  the  whole  world. 

From  this  time  he  gradually  retired  from  photographic  public  life, 
and  an  article  written  for  our  Ai.ma!(ao  for  1880  formed  the  hut  of 
.bifl  contributions  to  literature. 
Wortley  was  a  man  of  varied  and  high  attainments. 
IMirriiig  to  his  political  career,  he  once  told  us  that  although  he  was 
a  conaBTvative  in  politics  be  was  an  oat  and  out  radical  in  photography. 
He  was,  if  not  the  first,  at  lea»t  among  the  first,  to  obtain  bold 
effects  by  working  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  his  artistic  conceptions 
of  sea  and  clouds  have  never  been  turpatted.  As  Colonel  Wortley 
was  ia  early  life  one  of  the  (juecn'a  pages,  Her  Mnje»ty  always  felt 
interested  in  him,  and  one  of  his  U^t  photo;^raphie  efforts  was  mada 
for  her  at  Osborne.  It  is  known  that  the  (jueen  possesses  three  large 
and  similar  albums,  flDed  with  carbon  photographs  of  her  "  household 
gods,"  and  things  specially  beloved  by  her,  one  of  which  is  kept  at 
Osborne,  a  second  at  Windtor,  and  the  third  of  which  invariably 
sooompanies  her  wherever  she  goes.  It  was  to  add  to  the  contents  of 
these  albums  that  Colonel  Wortlay  was  requisitioned  to  attend  at 
Osborne,  in  which  house  he  was  a  guest  during  the  time  of  his  doing 
to.    This  was  the  last  of  his  photographic  work. 

The  sea  and  aky  picturea  of  the  departed  Colonel  arc  still  so  popular 
that  the  Autotype  Company  are  almost  consUntly  printing  from 
these  and  othen  of  his  selected  negatirta  to  supply  the  demands  made 
for  them. 
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Old  photographers  are  familiar  with  amber  varnish,  a  solution  of 
amber  in  cliloroform  much  in  request  a  score  of  years  ago,  and  a 
varnish  of  real  value,  as  it  was  used  cold,  dried  almost  instanta- 
neously, and  gave  a  bright,  hard,  resistant  film ;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
imagine  that  none  of  them,  either  for  negatives  or  coloured  photo- 
graphs, will  be  inclined  to  use  a  new  amber  varnish  which,  it  is 
stated,  has  been  discovered,  and  may  be  used  for  preventing  the  pig- 
ments used  by  artists  from  fading.  This  inventor  has  made  an  amber 
Tarnish  out  of  sulphate  of  copper  which,  after  drying,  remains  colour- 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  LITER ATURE.—"  ROMANCE  OF 
TWO  CAMERAS." 
It  19  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  tends  to  show  how  thoroughly  photo- 
graphy is  weaving  itself  into  the  daily  lives  of  a  large  section  of 
society,  to  find  in  the  cun'ent  number  of  T/ie  Ceiitiiiy  Mai/azine — a 
high-class  illustrated  monthly— a  short  story  in  which  photography 
supplies  the  basis  of  the  plot.  Some  months  ago  two  or  three 
articles  appeared  in  these  columns  under  something  like  the  title 
that  heads  this,  in  which  attention  was  called  to  instances  in  which 
photography  had  been  utilised  in  this  country  in  the  construction 
of  plots,  and  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  see  how  the  fair 
American  writer  has  now  gone  more  thoroughly 'and  deeply  into 
the  mysteries  of  detective  cameras,  dry  plates,  fibns,  instantaneous 
studies,  and  what  not,  for  the  purpose  of  building  |up',  the  details  of 
8  romance,  which  of  course  culminates  in  love. 

"  A  Romance  of  Two  Cameras  "  is  written  by  Elizabeth  "W.  Champ- 
ney,  who,  from  the  familiar  manner  in  which  shejdiscourses  of  hand 
cameras,  roll  holders,  films,  plates,  developers,  and  quasi  science 
generally,  is  either  herself  an  amateur  photographer  or  intimately 
acquainted  with  some  one  who  is.  Her  story  is  ingeniously  con- 
structed, and,  as  already  stated,  photography  forms  the  pivot  on 
which  it  turns ;  but,  whether  from  deliberate  romancists'  license 
or  from  imperfect  acquaintance  with  photographic  possibilities  we 
cannot  say,  the  chief  interest  to  technical  readers  will  be  found  in 
the  series  of  comically  improbable  accidents  and  incidents  that  form 
the  framework  on  which  the  fictional  drapery  is  arranged. 

VVe  are  introduced  to  the  heroine,  Eleanor  Thurston,  a  young 
American  lady,  in  the  Spanish  town  of  Toledo,  where,  in  the 
course  of  their  tour  through  "Yurrup,"  she  has  arrived  with  her 
father,  her  detective  camera,  and ',  "  two  roUs  of  sensitised  paper 
instead  of  the  ordinary  glass  plates."  The  change  from  glass  to 
paper  is  important,  not  only  because  it  forms  a  point  in  the  story, 
but  also  because  it  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  fair  young  artist,  who, 
we  are  told,  had  recognised  not  only  the  saving]  of  weight,  but  also 
"the  further  convenience  of  not  being i obliged  to  develop  her  own 
negatives,"  which  could  be  "  developed  and  printed  at  some  future 
day  by  a  professional  photographer,"  and  yet  in  America — as  here — 
the  professional  declares  that  the  amateur  injures  his  business  I 

We  need  not  follow  our  heroine|.through  the  narration  of  her 
troubles  with  customs  officers  and  other  minor  matters,  suffice  it 
that  before  we  make  her  acquaintance  she  has  already  lost  one  of 
her  rolls  of  a  hundred  exposures  through  taking  a  shot  at  tlie 
picturesque  figure  of  a  Moorish  peddler  who  objected  to  having  his 
portrait  taken,  and,  after  attempted  explanations,  "  angrily  snatched 
the  plate  holder  from  her  hand  and  deliberately  unrolled  the  contents." 
Clever  peddler !    Must  have  met  a  roller  slide  before  in  his  travels. 

At  the  time  we  meet  them'  they  are  consulting  with  their  courier 
Antonio  on  the  balcony  of  the  inn,  and  by  a  strange  coincidence  we 
ai-e  told  that  "Thomas  Winter"  (the  hero)  "  a  young  American 
journalist  and  magazinist,  who  was  also  an  amateur  photographer," 
is  stopping  at  the  same  hotel,  and  of  course  overhears  all  their 
conversation,  and  equally  of  course  makes  use  of  it  afterwards,  as 
"  journalists  and  magazinists "  will.  A  portion  of  the  conversa- 
tion, of  which  Miss  Eleanor  has  the  monopoly,  consists  in  liglit 
banter  on  the  subject  of  the  Magian's  Tower  —  one  of  the  sights 
the  courier  proposes  they  should  visit.  From  a  discussion  of  the 
antecedents  of  thb  place,  which  was  said  to  be  a  relic  of  the 
School  of  Magic,  for  which  Toledo  was  famed  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, Miss  Thurston,  with  a  view  no  doubt  of  exhibiting  her 
general  knowledge  of  science,  works  round  wVJ  the  old  astronomer  ' 


magicians  to  Geber  and  algebra,  thence  to  the  alchemists,  and  finally, 
by  an  easy  step,  to  "  the  black  art "  of  photography,  and  ends  by 
painting  an  imaginary  picture  of  a  secret  chamber  in  the  ancient 
tower  fitted  as  a  dark  room  and  "hung  with  black  velvet,  a  faint 
spark  glimmering  in  a  ruby  glass  suspended  in  one  of  those  beautiful 
Oriental  lamps."  Surely  rather  a  luxurious  dark  room  for  any  but  an 
American  heiress. 

But  it  happens  by  another  curious  coincidence  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Winter  has  rented  a  story  in  the  very  tower  which  he  actually 
uses  as  a  dark  room,  and  he  is  naturally  moved  to  mirth  at  Eleanor's 
imaginative  description  of  his  fit-out,  including  as  it  does  the  "red 
lantern  rigged  from  a  penny  candle  and  a  broken  Bohemian  glass 
Cologne  bottle."  However,  Antonio  is  enabled  to  assure  her  that 
she  has  hit  the  mark  in  her  imaginings,  since  "  the  little  Candida, 
daughter  of  the  muleteer,"  who  had  penetrated  into  Winter's  sanctum 
one  day  during  his  absence,  had  accurately  described  just  such  an 
apartment,  and  actually  offers  to  show  it  to  her.  So  much  for  our 
hero's  case  as  an  amateur  photographer. 

Eventually  the  Thurstons  decide  to  accompany  Antonio  to  the  Old 
Cloister  of  San  Juan  de  los  Reyes,  of  course  taking  the  detective ; 
and  thither  also,  of  course,  Mr.  Winter  innocently  follows  them 
with  fn's  detective.  Admiring  the  interior  architecture  of  the  chapel, 
he  hears  .voices,  and  through  an  iryscreened  window  sees  Eleanor 
flitting  about,  gracefully  exposing  film  after  film  on  the  gems  of 
beauty  surrounding  her.  The  photographer's  instinct  was  toa 
"  strong,"  and  despite  the  ivy — which  the  fair  authoress  appears  to 
deem  an  advantage  rather  than  otherwise — "soon  has  his  plate 
carriers  filledjwith  different  views  of  the  same  lovely  subject."  After 
this  he  feels  a  little  ashamed  to  meet  Eleanor  face  to  face,  so  as  her 
party  are  passing  out  he  "  dodges "  them,  leaving  his  camera  and 
stand  in  the  chapel.  Eleanor  presently  makes  a  discovery — rather 
unusual  with  enthusiastic  photographers — that  she  has  forgotten  her 
camera.  We.heard  Captain  Abney  the  other  evening  allude  to  having- 
on  one  occasion  left  his  lens  behind,  but  it  has  remained  for  the 
imaginary^Miss  Thurston  to  do  the  thing  properly,  and  leave  what  the 
showman  termed  the  "  whole  bag  of  tricks."  Of  course,  Antonio  is 
sent  back  for  it,  and  he  naturally  does  what  in  real  life  we  should 
have  deemed  an  accident — but  being  fiction  we  know  it  to  have  been 
intentional,  on  the  author's  part  at  least — takes  up  Winter's  apparatus, 
which  is  "  very  similar  outside,"  and  departs  with  it.  Presently  the 
latter  reappears,  and  conteptedly  picks  up  Eleanors  "  traps  "  and  re- 
turns to  his  hotel. 

This  is  really  the  gem  of  the]Iromance.  Could  any  ordinary  person 
imagine  two  "  enthusiastic,"  and  presumably  intelligent  amateurs  not 
knowing  their  own  cameras!"  It  is  only  justice  to  American  man- 
hood, however,  to  say  'that  the  authoress,  who  not  improbably  is 
acquainted  with  the  kind,  makes  Winter  discover  the  error  first ;  but 
that  is  only  when  he'finds  a  roll  of  a  hundred  pictures  in  place  of  a 
dozen  glass  plates  in  carriers.  It  is  too  late,  however,  to  put  matters' 
right,  for  the  Thurstons  have  gone  and  he  cannot  trace  them. 

Next  the  scenej'changes  to  New  Y''ork,  and  we  meet  Miss  Josie 
Winter,  our  hero's  sister,  in  the  boudoir  of  her  bosom  friend  and 
school  companion,  Eleanor  Thurston,  our  heroine — another  singular 
coincidence ;  singular,  in  fact,  in  the  deliberateness  of  its  planning. 
Josie,  imbued  with  the  American  notion  of  their  own  vastness,  is  sur- 
prised that  Nelly/' had  not  run  across  Tom  in  Europe;"  but  Nelly, 
who  has  seen  some  of  it,  sagely  replies  that  "  Spain  is  a  large  country." 
Speaking  of  Spain,  Josie  asks,  "  Have  you  seen  his  last  story,  The^ 
Mnr/ian'x  Tower;  or,  Oeber  the  Enchanter  f  The  critics  say  it  is  the 
most  original  thing,"  &c.  Eleanor,  not  having  seen  it,  was  not  aware- 
that  the  mean  fellow  had, made  use  of  her  for  "  copy." 

Josle's  object  in  life,  it  seems,  has  been  to  bring  her  only  brother 
and  her  bosom  friend  together,  in  the  full  hope  that  something  would. 
come  of  it ;  but  so  far  has  not  succeeded,  owing  to  Tom's  frequent 
absence  from  home  and  other  reasons.  Now  she  takes  the  opportunity 
of  inviting  her  friend  to  come  next  Tuesday  to  witness  the  military- 
parade  from  her  window?,  and  before  leaving  discovers  a  frame  of 
portraits  of  Nelly  which  are  "  too  sweet  for  anything,"  and  which  are 
really  the  portraits  Winter  took  in  the  Cloister  at  Toledo,  which 
Nelly  has  had  developed  and  printed  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to 
find  the  real  owner  of  the  camera. 
A  day  or  two  later  Winter  happens  to  be  one  of  the  party  invited 
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to  go  on  IwArd  "  the  vtaamer  PhSadrtfltia,  chartered  by  the  New  York 
Sodety  of  Anwteur  PbotogT«pher«,*  to  witneas  the  "  nsral  displar," 
and  while  manipulatuig  bia,  or  rather  Miss  Tburston'a,  camera,  h 
annoyed  bj  a  female  figure  planting  it«elf  right  in  front  of  him,  and 
presently  reoogniaea  it  aa  that  of  the  "  little  photographer  of  the  Cloiater 
of  Tolt-do,"  whoae  roll  of  photographa,  hj  the  way,  he  haa  derdoped 
and  printed  from.  Theae  pictnrea,  not  only  in  choice  of  aabject,  bat 
also  in  artijitic  treatment,  hare  already  given  him  a  deep  inaight  into 
the  character  of  the  unknown  artist  Vhoae  acquaintance  he  has  been 
anxiona  to  make,  and  now  the  opportunity  offers — and  he  is  not  slow 
to  take  it— of  offniag  her  bark  her  camera,  and  arranjring  to  call  at 
her  hotel,  the  FVth  ATenae,  for  his  own.  Aftt^r  ht-r  departure,  how- 
erer,  it  strikes  him  he  even  yet  does  not  know  her  name,  and  the 
Fifth  ATenoe  is  a  big  place. 

Nest  eomea  the  day  of  the  military  parade,  but  the  riaitor  doe*  not 
arrire,  and  poor  3odm  raooids  one  more  failure  in  her  attempt  to  bring 
the  two  yoag  paople  together.  Winter,  bowerer,  performa  a  feat 
with  the  camera;  making  a  diop-ahntter  eipoeitre  oo  the  crowd  at  the 
moment  that  it  is  opemag  to  make  way  for  an  boMpital  ambulance 
with  an  accident  case  to  pasa,  be  leeognisen  in  the  face  ni  the  rictim — 
when  tke  picture  has  been  made  into  a  Untan  slide  and  thrown  oo 
tke  sewea— that  of  the  onkaown  lady  of  the  Cloister,  so  next  day  he 
rushes  off  to  the  Kifth  Avaime  Hotel  and  all  the  ha«pitals,  with  the 
result  that  the  only  diseovecy  ke  could  make  was  that  a  young  lady 
who  had  beea  brooght  tnm  the  FSftk  ATenoe  llotel^had  died  in  one 
of  the  hoepitala  the  pnrioaa  ereniag. 

Ketanifaig  homx  "stunned  and  inexpteaaiblr  shocked,"  he  retires  to 
hia  own  seaetom,  bearing  neny  Toi«ae,  which  did  not  suit  his  mood, 
in  Ike  parlour.  Here  Us  liater  seeks  kim  oat  and  lewna  his  sorrow ; 
and  be  darkens  Ike  room  and  shows  the  portrait  of  hia  lost  one,  which 
■he,  of  coarse,  lenqgnisea,  explains  that  Kl^anivr  only  fainted  in  the 
crowd,  soon  reeorersd,  and  was  not  even  taken  to  the  hoepHal,  and  is 
now  downstair*  anzioos  to  see  him.    And  so  it  all  eame  rigbt. 

The  story  ia  dereriy  written,  and, «  Car  aa  we  iceoUaet,  we  have 
never  known  pbotograpliy  to  be  so  tkonoghiy,  and  in  anch  a  matter- 
of-fact  way,  expldtted  in  fledoa  of  any  aort  The  style  in  fact,  if 
anything,  errs  on  tke  aide  of  being  too  matteinif-faet,  as  for  instance 
when,  in  a  aswriptioii  of  tbo  aosaa  on  the  aleamboat,  the  writer  eniH 
meratea  the  oawwii  rspRwated  aa  "  Kodaka,  SeoriUa,  I.illipota,  Bhin, 
and  flarka,"  and  thmugbont  goae  generally  into  details  that  sarour 
mors  of  " sbnp "  than  " iinnaim.*  Ininnnerable  are  the  storice  in 
which  the  painter's  art  nnniflii  Ike  poaition  that  phot<igraphy  doea  in 
this,  and  tke  doinga  and  ■nnaan  aad  enatoms  of  artists  bare  been 
fawiliariasd  to  ns  by  many  a  toote  of  writers,  but  new  do  we  re- 
eoDset  to  have  bean  tneUd  to  an  in««ntorr  of  the  namea  of  the 
principal  aoloniiiwn  aad  daalrra  in  artiste'  matetiab. 

Of  the  faBprobabilitiss  nf  tke  story  we,of  co«ine,aay  nothing  beyond 
this,  that  if  they  bad  been  omittad  and  (aeU  sabatituted  the  story 
wouM  not  hare  been  told. 


SILVER  PRLNTINO  BY  SUBSTITUTION. 

HI. 

Tmi  method  of  printing  in  sUrer  that  is  (ke  Mibj<-ct  of  patent  No.  M74, 
the  speeifleatiaa  of  which  is  printed  on  page  I  '0  of  this  volume,  is  a 
Mbstitntion  process.  It  may  be  reaeasbered  that  the  inTentor, 
Dr.  NhmI,  detailed  the  formula  at  a  maetiiv  of  the  nirmingham 
Soaiety  eariier  in  the  year,  and  aubmhted  specimen  prinU  which 
elUlcd  iMoarks  <if  approval.  I  waa  not  aware  when  penning  the  two 
pneadiag  articles  that  the  proeeaa  bad  biaa'patented. 

!■  ooMBoa  no  doubt  with  others  I  hare  perused  the  specification 
witk  a  gieM  danl  of  isteraat.  The  cUiaa  Persia  set  forth  are  com- 
gekwisiTe  enoogh  to  pfohibit,  in  tke  ezlitfi^  state  of  our  chemical 
kaowMfe,  tke  poaaibilty  of  any  one  but  tke  patentee  or  his  amigneea 
from  awwiM'  fai  the  eommercial  espfeitalloa  of  a  proeess  of  rihrer 
'  I  for  ha  practical  working  upon  the  action  of  light 
)  iron  twiptniliii*,  and  the  depoeilion  of  silver  from  its 
sotvtion.  I  eaanot  boaat  an  expert  knowledge  of  patent  law,  which 
to  aO  but  a  few  ia  a  profound  pnisle  (Bke  several  other  laws),  but  I 
have  to  sonM  extant  gaiaad  a  familiarity  witli  the  outline*  of  meet  of 
thn  tmmM^km  aad  ■ifMiiaiiuU  in  positive  printing  since  tke  eariiest 


days  thereof,  and  as  there  are  one  or  two  features  of  the  specification 
under  review  which  seem  to  call  for  some  explanstioo,  I  propose  to  t«lia 
a  short  notice  of  them,  but,  of  course,  not  in  the  least  spirit  of  hostility 
or  objection  to  the  patent. 

The  inventor  says :  "  Hitherto  no  means  have  been  known  by  wkick 
when  using  ferric  salts  as  sen»itiwr8,  and  developing  solutions  con- 
taining silver  salts,  a  print  could  be  obtained  the  tone  of  which  waa 
such  that  toniag  with  gold  or  other  metals,  followed  by  use  of  sodium 
thioaulpbate,  oouU  be  dispensed  [with],  I  therefore  greatly  simplify 
the  operations  involved,  and  add  to  the  permanency  of  the  finished 
priaU." 

I  should  take  the  foregoing  to  premise  that  a  mixture  of  ferric 
chloride,  alone  or  in  comhiiution,  had  been  employed  as  a  "  senatiser," 
aad  that  the  effect  of  applying  aqueous  silver  nitrate  to  the  picture 
waa  the  fognation  of  chloride  which  required  to  be  fixed.  I  cannot 
find,  however,  that  such  a  plan  of  silver  printing  waa  ever  publicly 
experimented  with.  If  that  is  the  case — I  am  of  courw  open  to  be 
corrected  should  my  cooclusion  b<*  ill-founded — the  toning  and  fixing 
difficultif*  complained  of  never  had  any  existence  in  fart ;  and  the 
"  means,"  Ac.,  were  not  only  unknown,  but  not  sought  after. 

Mr.  Willis  has  claimed  for  his  platinum  proceasc*  the  use  of  many 
of  the  ferric  compounds  scheduled  by  Dr.  Niooi  in  his  specification. 
The  lattt^r  gentleman  applips  t<>  pa|k-r"a  solution  of  normal  ferrie 
sodium  citrate  an<l  nonnal  potaMium  oxalate,"  but  "  sometime*  use* 
ferric  ammonium  citrate  or  ferric  potassium  citrate;  or  the  corre- 
sponding aalts  of  tartaric  acid,  also  ferrie  tartrate  and  ferric  citrate," 
ftc  Ac.  He  has  alao  used  a  mixture  of  ferric  oxalate  and  ferric 
tartrate.  Mr.  Willia's  patent.  No.  2011,  June  5,  187.1,  is  based  upon 
the  fart  that  in  ordar  to  convert  an  image  obtained  by  the  action  of 
light  on  ferrie  oxalate  paper  into  one  of  pktiaum  it  is  necessary  to 
have  psveeat,  beaidas  tke  salts  of  platinum,  snbiUaoes  which,  like  the 
soluble  oxalates,  tartrates,  aad  dtrates,  will  increase  the  action  of  the 
ferrous  aalta.  In  patent  No.  1117,  March  16,  iHdO,  he  also  speak*  of 
improved  deretopiug  solotkia*  which  may  contain  the  citrate  or  tar- 
trate of  sodinm,  potaastn**,  ammonium,  or  mixtures  of  these  salts, 
which  Dr.  NiooI  daima  for  "clearing  solutions  "  in  his  silver  process. 
Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  int>-ntion  of  the  patent  laws  that  the  use 
of  a  number  of  ferrie  eompohnds  may  be  claimetl  by  two  persons  who 
employ  them  in  prodncing  platinum  and  silver  pictures  respectively  f 
Thus,  if  .Mr.  Willis  patents  the  coating  of  paper  with  a  mixture  of 
ferric  oxalate  and  ferrie  tartrate,  and  the  application  Ut  the  image  of 
a  " devebping "  aolntiaa  of  potaasium  oxabte  and  a  salt  of  platinum, 
can  Dr.  Nicol  snbaaqnandy  acquire  a  valid  patent  for  a  process  wliioh 
differs  from  that  just  outlined  only  in  the  replaeement  of  the  salt  of  f 
platinum  by  a  salt  of  silver  P 

The  pabliahed  exMriments  of  Hunt.  Ilerschel,  Draper,  Emerson- 
Reynolds,  Phipsoo,  Edw,  aad  others,  who  between  them  have  investi- 
gated the  entire  cUss  of  ferric  compounds  that  appear  to  have  any 
primarj  nse  in  photography,  and  in  particular  thoae  claimed  by  Mr. 
iVBBi  Ad  Dr.  Nicol  aa  •anritiaers,  while  some  of  the  cbemieta  named 
took  advantage  of  their  diaooveriee  and  experieneee  to  base  thereon 
several  printing  prooeasea  which  they  described,  tbeae  drcnmstancee 
compel  me  to  doubt  if  <my>o«fy  now  living  can  claim  as  his  "  invention  " 
the  use  of  sorfacea  coated  with  ferric  salts  for  the  production  of  photo- 
graphic imagea.  If  I  am  wrong,  then  the  numb)-r  of  printin)(  patents 
that  may  derive  existence  from  a  common  source  is  remarkable.  Thus, 
starting  from  the  aenaitiveoeaa  of  certain  well-known  iron  persalts  to 
light,  daima  for  the  na*  of  paper  coaled  with  such  compounds  may  be 
made  for  the  production  of,  kaddes  pictures  in  platinum  and  silver, 
other*  in  gold,  uranium,  gallic  acid  (black  image),  potassium  ferri- 
cyaaide  (blue),  potaasium  permanganate  (brown),  and  possibly,  after 
a  little  experiment,  of  palladium  (lately  suggested  as  a  toning  agent), 
osmium,  ruthenium,  iridium,  rhodium,  and  so  on.  Such  claims 
might  sustain  attack,  or  might  not :  but  the  following  quotation 
from  the  brief  extracta  which  the  editor  gave  us  (page  40,  ante) 
from  a  work  oa  PnttiU  Ca§ei  may  help  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  judgment  in  the  matter.  "An  application  of  an  old  or 
known  article  to  an  analogous  purpose  is  not  subject  matter 
for  a  valid  patent."  Now  ferric  oxalate  is  certainly  an  "  old  " 
and  "  known  "  artide,  and  there  is  an  "  analogy  of  purpose  "  between 
Mr.  Willis's  cold-bath  platinum  process  and  Dr.  Nicol's  silver  procea* 
— naiady,  the  production  of  positive  picture*.    I  remarked  previoualy 
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that  Herschel  is  stated  in  1842  to  have  coated  paper  with  ammonio- 
citrate  of  iron,  and  to  have  dejwsited  silver  on  tlie  image  formed ;  I 
remark  now  that  Dr.  Xieol,  forty-seven  years  later,  claims,  among 
other  compounds,  ferric  iiinnionium  citiate  as  hLs  "  invention  to  he 
used  for  the  production  of  photographic  images  in  silver." 

1  had  intended  describing  some  experiments  in  printing  on  lines 
similar  to  those  laid  down  by  Dr.  Nicol  in  liis  specitication,  but  inas- 
much as  that  gentleman  lias  rather  fully  anticipated  me,  and  has 
acquired  patent  rights  over  the  results  of  his  researches,  it  would  not, 
perhaps,  become  me  to  persevere.  Apart  from  the  possible  vulnera- 
bilitv  of  his  patent,  I  hope  to  see  Dr.  Kieol's  Icallitype  process  sub- 
mitted to  an  exhaustive  trial,  as  I  am  convinced  from  my  own  attempts 
that  very  excellent  pictures  are  to  be  had  by  the  substitution  method. 

Thomas  Bkddixg. 


THE  ART  OF  RETOUCHING. 
Chai'TKB  VII. — The  Study  of  the  Face  {continued). 
Before  we  leave  the  study  and  treatment  of  the  eye,  a  few  more 
remarks  upon  this  important  feature  may  not  only  prove  opportune, 
but  they  may  add  considerably  to  the  store  of  knowledge  necessary  to 
ensure  the  success  of  the  beginner  who  seriously  wishes  to  master  the 
many  little  delicacies  of  the  art  of  retouching.  One  should  never 
desire  to  pass  too  hurriedly  over  a  subject  which  is  of  such  vital 
importance,  and  which,  if  but  perfectly  mastered,  will  lead  the  student 
into  many  grave  errors,  which  will,  in  turn,  more  or  less  mar  the 
ohances  of  his  ultimate  success. 

Beginners  are  very  often  disposed  to  either  accentuate  too  strongly 
the  indications  of  the  eyelashes,  thinking  thereby  to  flatter  the  vanity 
of  a  weak-minded  sitter,  or  else  to  obliterate  them  completely,  pro- 
ducing as  nearly  as  possible  the  effect  aa  though  they  had_been  singed, 
and  of  course  by  so  doing  thus  ruin  the  expression  of  the  eye.  Such  an 
unthinkinf/  treatment  (for  no  one  who  reflects  for  a  moment  upon  the 
subject  would  do  so)  is  of  course  fatal ;  no  portrait  subjected  to  such 
manipulation  could  ever  ])rove  satisfactory  or  successful.  As  for  the 
upper  edge  of  the  lash,  it  should  be  very  carefully  softened  into  the 
lid,  and  the  lower  edge  should  graduate  imperceptibly  into  the 
shadows  which  it  throws  upon  the  orb  beneath  it.  In  this  treatment 
the  drawing,  as  it  were,  of  the  lid  must  be  seen  through  the  outer 
portion  of  the  lash,  and  must  be  quite  distinct  from  it,  although  of 
course  in  a  subdued  and  tender  tone. 

The  form  or  shape  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  altogether  goveraed 
by  the  relative  position  of  the  head ;  in  full-face  portraits  it  is  round, 
in  profile  it  is  oral,  and  can  have  all  the  intermediate  degrees  of  form, 
as  the  face  may  be  turned  in  half  profile,  three-quarter  face,  &c.  These 
various  changes  in  the  position  of  the  head  will  of  course  control  the 
lighting  of  the  eye,  and  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  this  regard, 
or  we  will  surely  spoil  the  effect  we  are  so  anxious  to  secure. 

As  before  stated,  where  not  absolutely  necessary,  the  retoucher 
should  leave  this  feature  as  little  worked  upon  as  possible ;  but  cer- 
tainly he  should  know  thoroughly  how  to  treat  it  satisfactorily  if 
obliged  to  take  it  in  hand.  Wo  will  therefore  see  what  is  best  to  be 
done  in  the  case  of  our  being  obliged,  from  one  reason  or  another,  to 
at  all  touch  the  eye.  We  should  start  by  placing  a  light  upon  the 
top  light  side  of  the  iris,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  would  attract 
too  much  attention  or  become  too  prominent.  This  hght  will  be  but 
a  speck  as  it  were,  and  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  a  wedge  ;  and  oppo- 
site this,  in  a  direct  line  with  the  source  of  light,  must  be  a  longer 
light  much  lower  in  tone,  and  about  the  third  of  a  circle  in  form, 
and  taking  the  same  curved  direction  as  the  iris ;  this  will  represent 
the  luminous  effect  produced  by  the  light  striking  on  and  passing 
through  the  convex  form  of  the  eye.  A  light,  too,  may  be  placed  on 
the  light  side  of  the  white  fibrous  membrane,  but  having  a  care  not 
to  block  up  the  necessary  shadow  formed  by  the  upper  eyelid.  A 
small  light,  proportionately  subdued  in  tone,  may  he  placed  in  the 
extreme  corner  on  the  shadow  side  wliere  the  lids  intersect ;  a  few 
judicious  touches  on  the  edges  of  the  lida  where  the  lashes  begin  may 
be  placed  with  advantage  in  many  cases,  but  he  must  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  the  dark  spaces  between  and  formed  by  the  lashes.  In 
tliis  manner,  if  successfully  carried  out,  the  life  and  expression  of  the 
negative  may  he  greatly  enhanced. 

A  word  of  warning  may  be  offered  to  the  student  here,  to  exhort  him 


to  avoid  falling  into  oa  error  often  made,  not  only  by  beginners,  but 
very  often  persisted  in  by  many  retouchers  of  long  experience  —  that 
is,  of  destroying  the  extremely  delicate  transparencj'  of  the  skin 
immediately  under  the  eye  ;  every  particle  of  half  tone  should  be  most 
carefully  preserved,  as  it  is  really  invaluable  in  imparting  expression 
and  softness  to  the  eye.  For  men  of  experience  in  the  art  of  retouch- 
ing to  be  guilty  of  spoiling  this  portion  of  the  face  it  may  seem 
diliicult  to  find  an  excu.se,  but  really  I  feel  sure  in  most  cases  it  is  the 
result  of  thouyhtlessness  more  than  any  want  of  knowledge.  This  fact 
will  furnish  another  proof  of  the  necessity  which  I  have  tried  to 
emphasise  in  the  early  part  of  this  work  for  the  student  to  be  ever 
thouyhtfal,  and  always  give  full  consideration  as  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  each  and  ever3-  head  he  may  have  to  retouch.  It  is  a  certaint\ , 
if  he  consider  for  a  moment,  he  will  never  obliterate  those  delicate 
effects  of  half  tone,  which  not  only  mark  the  difference  between  a 
skilfully  and  !/n-skilfully  lighted  portrait,  but  which  are  also  so  potent 
in  giving  a  lifelike  expression  to  the  feature  under  notice. 

The  lower  lid,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  will  be  foimd  to  have  two  or 
three  sharp  and  distinct  lines  under  or  upon  it,  and  sometimes  also  a 
fnrrmc  under  it.  This  latter  will,  of  course,  be  greatly  influenced  by 
the  lighting  of  the  picture.  If  a  strong  top  light  prevail,  it  will  be- 
come exaggerated  to  a  most  unnatural  extent,  and  must  consequently 
be  considerably  modified  by  the  retouching,  so  as  to  assume  a  more 
natural  and  pleasant  appearance.  Care  must  he  taken,  however,  not 
to  reduce  it  too  much,  for  bj'  so  doing,  much  of,  if  not  all,  the  likeness 
may  be  completely  destroyed.  In  many  faces  it  is  a  positive  mark 
of  individuality,  and  must  be  preserved  as  such.  Even  when  the  light 
has  been  carefully  arranged,  and  so  diffused  as  not  to  unduly  accentuate 
this  furrow,  there  are  other  causes  which  may  make  it  so  strongly 
marked  as  to  demand  the  retoucher's  skill  to  rectify  its  defects.  Sorrow 
age,  pain,  or  excessive  pleasure,  will  all  cause  this  furrow  to  appear 
strongly  marked,  and_in  such  cases  judicious  modification  will  greatly 
improve  the  picture. 

Thus  this  furrow  must  always  be  subdued  somewhat,  but  never 
totally  removed,  as  an  indication  of  it  must  always  remain  to  help  the 
expression  of  the  eye.  Those  markings  above  it  will  require  but  little 
modification ;  should  they  by  any  means  become  too  much  diminished 
they  impart  a  dead  appearance  to  the  eye.  This  should  suSice  for 
the  treatment  of  the  confessedly  most  difficult  organ  the  retoucher 
can  be  called  upon  to  exhibit  his  skill.  I  trust  these  remarks  will  be 
found  comprehensive,  as  they  are  intended  to  be,  for  the  full  manipu- 
lation of  the  eye,  although,  once  more  let  it  l)e  clearly  understood, 
the  less  done  to  this  feature  the  better.  We  can  now  pass  on  to 
another  organ,  one  which  seldom  meets  with  due  consideration  from 
retouchers,  and  seems  to  be  totally  neglected  by  most  photographers, 
yet  still  deserves  as  much  attention  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
head. 

This  neglected  feature  is  the  ear.  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  be  such  a  matter  of  indifference,  not  only  to  retouchers  and 
photographers,  but  even  to  many  artists.  A  close  inspection  of  the 
productions  of  some  of  our  most  eminent  photographers  will,  however, 
convince  one  that  the  ear  has  been  to  them  a  subject  of  the  most 
accurate  study.  The  argument  of  those  who  neglect  this  organ  is 
simply  that  being  without  expression,  and  not  an  intellectual  feature, 
it  does  not  contribute  to  resemblance.  Against  the  former  portion  of 
this  argument  there  is  little,  if  anything,  to  advance,  hut  the  latter, 
on  close  examination,  can  scarcely  be  considered  accurate.  The  judicious 
posing  of  a  head,  whereby  the  ears  are  kept  in  their  proper  places, 
may  not  show  them  as  at  all  aiding  the  likeness;  but  let  us  fancy  the 
reverse  of  this.  IIow  many  otherwise  good  pictures  have  we  not  seen 
totally  spoiled  by  the  thoughtless  posing  of  the  head,  which  brings 
the  ears  into  prominence,  and  really  imparts  to  the  head  an  appearance 
that  the  oldest  friend  would  fail  to  recognise  ?  Is  not  this  practically 
injuring  the  likeness  ? 

Neither  are  all  ears  alike ;  and  this  fact  alone  should  be  sufficient  to 
ensure  for  them  some  small  measure  of  attention,  as  it  must  also  prove 
to  an  extent  that  tliey  must  frequently  contribute  somewhat  to  resem- 
blance. This  feature  when  represented  in  full  light — as,  for  example, 
in  profile  portraits,  and  to  a  somewhat  less  extent  in  three-quarter 
faces— demands  great  nicety  and  precision  in  its  treatment,  whereby 
the  exaggerations  of  photography  usually  apparent  in  the  ear  may  he 
modified.    Attention  should  he  given  to  preserve  the  natural  softness 
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«t  «b»  loH  M^.tlM  opTpr  MrtilaKiBaM  aoTfaOM  ahodd  ke  rety 
teadariy  tTMtsd. 

In  Uire«-<iuarter  and  full-f«ce  ritm*  of  the  head,  the  retooehiafr  of 
the  eu  mmr  contribute  much  to  the  penpectire,  while  in  ]nrofile  it 
mAjr  be  ao  handled  w  to  gire  hmidth  and  rotunditr.  It  i.«  not  a 
Terj  onuraal  tluBfr  to  aee  the  ear  of  a  groxm-uf  perwin,  through 
thoui;htkea  treatment,  ao  badir  dialorted  aa  to  appear  qoite  Tonnd 
and  plomp,  Uke  that  of  a  child.  Now,  aa  the  ear  elongatea  aa  we 
progreaa  in  year*,  this  rffect  ahould  ha  modified  ia  harmony  with  the 
reat  of  the  face ;  and  thia  ia  to  be  aeeomplished  bj  iocieaaint;  all  the 
perpeodienlar  cartiUgiaoua  %hta,  and  thna  gire  laM  bwiadth  and 
b>^ter  fonn  to  the  ear.  Of  eoane,  all  tbaaa  dauila  ahould  be  carried 
Milt  in  rach  a  delicate  and  akilfal  roaiiaar  aa  not  to  raanlt  in  civintr 
undue  fi<aaiiwiirn  to  thia  faatore,  for  andi  would  interfere  largely 
with  the  eteellaiMie  of  oar  picture.  Tbarv  ia  not  much  more  we  can 
Mj  npoB  thia  feature,  aare  and  axeapt,  perbapa,  that  the  ataoat  care 
and  thouirbt  ahoald  be  naed  whan  tiaiatiiifr  it,  alio  to  bare  it  in  ax 
much  half  tone  aa  poasibte,  and  ao  act  attract  the  attention  awny 
from  the  other  featiuee,  which  to  a  (feater  extent  hold  the  indiridu- 
ality  of  tha  face.    TMa  ia  a  ftry  aaMMhd  point. 

In  wuitiny  np  a  head,  the  praaiirTitiOB  of  half  tone  aiioald  erer  be 
a  primary  nwidaiatiiwi  to  the  artialit  ratooeher,  for  without  it  hi* 
alJu  will  iwf«r  ba  properly  appndatad.  Half  tone  in  a  monotint  (I 
praaume  we  may  claa*  a  photofmph  aa  aack  ?)  U  what  colour  ia  in  a 
paiittiiiy.  Bawdaa,  it  ia  ia  the  half  toaaa  and  abadowi  that  oar  work 
wiD  ahow  to  tlia  utaataat  adraataga.  E«aa  wbao  a  negatire  doen 
not  pcaMaa  madi  half  tooa  we  iboaU  try  to  create  it  by  the  akilf  ul 
worinag  ap  of  tlM  Bgkta,  aad  tbaa  RBia  by  eomtrmat  what  we  had  aoC 
before  wa  alvtad  work.  Of  aoana,  iM  tltia  ia  lefrilimatelr  part  of 
tha  retaadar'a  worii,  for  I  hold  it,  after  all  Mi<I  and  done,  t)iv  object 
to  be  gained  (by  the  naitad  efforta  of  the  photoffrapher  and  ietoach«r> 
ia  a  aatiafactory  and  artiatic  picton.  And  wbi-n-,  thnwgh  oai 
or  aaothar,  the  operator  ia  Ua  aegatlva  any  hare  MM  to 
Tariety  of  light  and  ahade — ia  moat  caaaa  aot  Ua  owa  fault — we 
muat,  aa  I  before  aaid,  atniggle  to  peffart  them  by  aaeariag  aa  much 
half  tone  aa  ia  poaaibb,  and  which  b  often  only  practieal  by  forcing 
ap  tha  lighta  and  ao  pracnnng  eonttaat. 

Tha  moat  eaaoal  obaerrar  will  not  fail  to  apprectata  what  an  ad- 
imataga  it  b  whan  a  eattaia  dagiw  af  half  too*  penradaa  a  photo- 
gnph.  It  b  thb  kaU  tOM  dblribaM  dowa  Iko  lida  of  tke  bead 
I  aot  aaily  Ike  lona  to  tka  ekadi  and  akom  ap  tka  ear  to  the 
,  kat  ab»  gb«  ikapa  aad  ialalbat  to  tka  fonkead, 
b  wanld  ka  a  wkHa  anaamly  patak  Cnm  one  ada  to 
'hkoat  kair  taM  arkare  wtU  ba  tha  nandnaaiof 
liayear  pManef  Wkat  aa  advantage,  too.  wU  aot  a  defieate 
b  ke  on  tfw  Bgkt  rid*  of  tba  anaa.  Indeed,  wkea  we  have  it  not, 
ikanll  forae  a  Hgkt  on  the  chedi  aad  abo  on  the  bridge  of  tbe 
)  ia  oidar  to  proean  a  fittb  half  tone.  Since  that  ia  no,  how  care- 
ful ahoald  wa  be  to  pteaeim  it  when  tb>-  •kllfol  operator  (rirea  aa  a 
negative  foil  of  aadi  aaafol  detail !  Notwithatanding  all  thia,  there 
an  namben  of  tkoagbtbm  paopk  who  daah  off  retouching,  and  at 
each  atKofca  «f  tka  paacO  okUterata  wkat  to  the  akilfal  retooeber, 
I  of  artiatic  faeliag,  would  ba  aa  object  of  the  graataat  valne. 

Rkdmosd  Bammktt. 

MOUNTIXO  rHOTOOK.\I'nS. 

II. 

tkb  anb}aat  I  referreil  to  a  few  of  tha 
ia  eomawn  uae,  and  inttaooed  caaea 
where,  if  tba  beat  iaaahi  wan  deabad,  certain  of  theae  raountanta 
akonld  be  oaad  in  pnfateaca  to  tka  otkan. 

To  tkoae  workera  who  only  now  aad  again  have  a  few  printa  to 
monat,  aad  who  do  aot  care  to  ba  alwaya  begi;'"?  favoon  of  their 
landhdy  or  cook  in  the  ahape  of  fitiiag  her  to  brew  aome  ataick 
or  other  awoataat  at  moat  noearthnr  tiaM«  (for  when  dnee  it  happen 
that  the  kattb  b  boiBag  at  auch  timea  ?  very  aeldom,  I  fear),  f  can 
atroogly  tietnammd  the  following: — Procun*  from  your  gmeer  a 
aapply  of  "  floor  of  rice"  (I  don't  mean  rice  Mnrch) :  take  two  table- 
apoonrfot,  aad  with  a  little  water  work  it  up  into  n  niw  tliick  eteam 
ia  a  eommoB  bowl.  When  thia  i*  <!'•"•  -■  '  ••  i«  seen  th-»  •'-  -^ -^m 
ao  hoap^go  on  adAng  water  to  th  nhout  tw' 

aeB  Wni  iiti 


Keep  wrfl  atined,  aaa  add  a  teaapooi. 


.'.  Ji-red  alum 


.'.e 


diiaolred.  Take  a  aultahle  ennmflled  pot  or  other  clean  one,  sncli  as 
in  Scotland  we  make  our  parrij;^  in,  gtretrh  over  the  top  of  it  a 
piece  of  coarse  mualin,  and  pour  through  the  mme  into  the  pot  tlie 
ric»<floar  and  water.  While  these  operations  have  been  gotn^;  on  a 
little  gelatine,  about  twenty  irroins  ur  8<>,  is  to  be  softened  in  clean 
cold  water.  When  quite  toft  place  this  alao  in  the  pnt  and  luIJ 
thirty  drops  of  i>il  of  cloves.  Place  iirer  a  gas  store  or  brifrht  Kre  free 
from  dust,  and  bring  gently  to  the  boil,  stirring  well  ull  the  time. 
When  the  boil  ia  reached  the  result  will  be  a  nice  thin  paste ;  if  too 
thick  it  must  be  thinned  down  by  the  addition  of  water  at  this  staii^ 
aad  gently  boiled  a  little  Innirer.  1  may  just  describe  that  wlien  the 
paste  asaomes  a  thickneaa  of  the  c-onsi«t«ncy  of  thin  treacle,  or  when  it 
will  of  ita  own  accord  permit  its  beinir  poured  from  tbe  pot  direct 
into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  it  will  at  tlie  end  of  the  operation  be 
about  right. 

If  it  is^seen  thnt  at  this  stage  the  paste  is  of  the  right  thickness, 
add  one  ounce  of  alcohol,  nml  when  the  same  u  well  stirred  and  in- 
coqtoraled  with  the  paste,  pour  the  whole  into  a  wide-mouthed  pickle 
bottle,  or  1  find  a  pyio  buttle  very  useful,  set  anide  to  cool,  and  when 
quite  cold  you  have  a  permanent  mmtntaut  that  will  delitrht  the  lieart 
of  tha  BMat  faatidioua  operator.  Let  me  add,  tlien,  when  cold  and 
goiag  to  uae  it,  the  asme  should  be  taken  out  of  the  buttle  with  a 
i^oon  aad  placed  in  a  saucer  nr  cup  aad  beaten  up  vd^h  th"  hogV 
hair  mountu^  bru>h,  tke  bottle  being  carefully  corked  again  till 
futurv  use.  A  dirty  or  uaed  briiah  ab»uld  not  be  allowed  to  go  into 
tlie  Inttle  or  ren>ain  thefr,aa  we  so  often  »ee  done  with  common  gum 
bottles:  if  aoch  little  prccautiona  a.*  these  are  attended  to  the  stock 
buttle  will  keep  good  indefinitely,  and  the  amateur  or  prof»<sional, 
wkanver  ha  aiay  be,  will  have  on  hand  always  a  st<x;k  uf  as  good  a 
moMaliag  mediam  as  the  woriil  has  ever  seen,  (juite  recently  a 
siaiilar  paate  to  thb  has  been  put  into  the  market  at  a  verv  high 
pries — I  tkink  a  aixsNinee  bottle  costs  a  shilling.  I  hsTP  tried  tha 
two  iiHn*tl**  each  other,  and  for  the  life  ofrma  I  cannot  detect  a 
diflenaea,  aabaa  it  ke  ia  the  price.  I  can  make  a  nice  pot  of  sUilT 
for  a  laan  bagat-"--     T*—  "  -ir  of  rice  I  purchase  at  twop<>nce  per 

rund,  aad  I  ne>-<!  i  lers  the  cost  of  the  other  iiigrcdients. 

Snd  ao  difficul.,.  ...  „.:....,  a  supply  of  flour  of  rice.  1  mention 
tbu  beeauae  a  friend  of  mine  to  whom  I  gave  thia  receipt  told  me  ha 
coold  not  get  a  •>it>i>lr  wlien  bit  wife  asked  her  grocer  for  it  Any 
good  estabusbmi'i  hare  it,  liut  should  any  of  the  n^aders  of 
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So  much  for  the  noontaat. 
aaeff.r-  "    ■    '  - 

I  uam 

known  ;■■  ;..-  k.-; 
matter,  on  the  mounn 
course  every  one  kn<'" 
hear  aome  of  my  res'l 
what  1  am  going  to  d 


ty  in  this  respect,  just  let  them  drop  me  a 
line  aad  I  will  tell  titMB  where  to  phKure  it. 

Tha  colour  of  tkb  pasta  b  one  of  ita  great  points,  while  it  has  veni- 
ezeelbat  adhesive  ^ropertiea.  .\  print,  if  carefiillr  brushed  over 
round  the  edges,  will  aevar  lift,  pruvide<l  the  mount  is  what  it  ought 
to  be. 

Having  ia  my  b«t  article  described 
■  prints  in  •  •      .n  to  cardboard, 

iM,  which  I  ••  not  generally 

.  ..._  „,  i,i..i,  -,,.„,„,,  pither  for  that, 
optical  contsct  on  glaos.    "Of 
...    ;nt  in  optical  contact,''  I  fiincy  I 
II :  but  ju«t  wait  a  bit,  kind  reader, 
_        ^      ^  it  the  oft-told  tale  of  placing  a  sheet 

Jt  f^wM  in  a  sointiin  of  gelatine,  and  then,  after  soaking  your  print  in 
a  similar  maniwr,  ai|ueegeeii>g  tlwin  into  contact. 

Thb  no  doobt  ia  a  vary  aanUent  way,  ond  when  a  large  batch  of 
prints  have  to  be  mounted  b  as  good  as  any  ;  but  how  frequently  does 
It  k^ma  that  jast  one  print  or  m  i*  requfred  ?  and  then  to  have  to 

CovDM  one's  self  with  a  hot  solution  of  gelatine  means  just  a  trifle  of 
Mor  aad  Ion  r>f  time,  which  is  always  voted  a  nuisance,  and  some- 
ttana  leada  to  tka  decision,  "  I  won't  mount  it  in  optical  contact.'' 
Wbaraas,  were  it  generally  kno«-n  tbot  a  print  con  be  mounted  in 
optical  contact  quite  a*  well  with  the  aid  of  cold  starch  or  any  otiu-r 
good  monntant,  and  tliat  there  would  be  no  botlier  in  the  operation  at 
all,  donbtlesa  many  more  would  be  found  who  would  utilise  their 
spoiled  negative.a  in  nlnrf.  of  uf<ing  ex|N-nsiTe  cardboard  mounts. 

It  is  not  my  ii/  -nti'r  into  any  discuiwion  as  to  the  merits 

of  tiicture.<  moiint-  a]  contact  as  against  other  mere  artistic 

stTles.  I  take  it  that  there  an  alwaya  a  number  of  workers  who  do 
a«imin  a  little  of  the  "  pataat  batbrn-, "  as  it  ha^  been  sarcastically 
tensed,  and  when  I  toll  auch  that  every  spoiled  dry  plate  may  be 
washed  off,  and  the  glaaaea  used  to  mount  their  prints  upon  in  optioal 
contact  with  an  ordinary  m»diiim,  soeh  u  starch,  or  the  formulas  I 
hare  given,  I  have  no  doubt  M>iiit<  nf  these  may  be  interested  when  1 
briefly  de«cril)e  liow  to  go  sIkhiI  it. 

First  of  all  get  your  gla'ws  tlioroir.fhlv  clean  and  dry,  and  ho  sum 
they  are  free  from  dust.  When  f|iiite  dry,  brush  over  the  surface  of 
tbein  a  quantity  of  mounting  m<-(iiiiin:  work  thi*  well  on  to  the  face 
of  tbe  glasses,  and  set  a<ide  for  a  few  momenta  while  you  give  a 
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similar  treatment  to  the  "face  "  of  the  print,  which  ought  to  be  damp. 
When  the  face  of  the  print  has  been  well  brushed  over  with  the 
medium,  it  is  placed  face  down  on  the  prepared  side  of  the  glass.  I 
feel  it  is  at  this  stage  that  many  hare  gone  wrong  in  their  attempts  to 
mount  their  prints  in  optical  contact  with  cold  starch.  Were  a 
squeegee  to  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  print  in  this  state,  it  is  just 
about  ten  to  one  it  would  result  in  the  tearing  of  the  print  by  the 
friction  of  the  rough  surface  of  the  back  of  the  paper  with  the  rubber 
of  the  squeegee ;  but  once  this  difficulty  is  recognised,  and  a  simple 
means  adopted  whereby  some  efficient  lubricator  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  back  of  the  print  that  will  permit  of  the  squeegee  slipping  nicely 
along  its  surface  without  any  fear  of  tearing,  even  when  a  fair  amount 
of  pressure  is  applied,  the  difficulty  will  be  at  once  solved.  I  re- 
member once  when  giving  a  demonstration  to  a  photographic  society 
how  pleased  a  gentleman  was  to  find  what  a  little  matter  stood 
between  him  and  success  in  his  endeavours  to  put  his  prints  on  to 
glass  by  this  means.  Now  the  secret  of  success  lies  in  not  only 
brushing  the  cold  mountant  over  the  face  of  the  print,  but  the  back 
also.  When  the  print  is  placed  face  down  on  the  glass,  take  the  brush 
and  apply  a  good  dose  of  mountant  to  the  back  also.  This  done,  the 
squeegee  will  slide  most  beautifully,  and  no  tearing  of  the  prints  results. 

For  many  years  I  have  mounted  all  my  prints  in  optical  contact  in 
this  manner,  and  have  often  smiled  when  being  told  that  I  used  hot 
gelatine  for  it.  J  find  my  prints  keep  quite  as  well  as  those  mounted 
with  gelatine,  and  no  one  can  tell  the  difference.  .If  the  face  of 
glasses  and  prints  are  free  from  grit  or  grease  there  wUl  be  no  slug 
markings.  I  can  confidently  recommend  those  who  have  a  supply  of 
old  negatives  or  spoiled  glasses  to  utilise  them  in  this  manner. 

So  much  for  placing  the  prints  on  the  glasses.  When  dry,  a  neat 
appearance  may  be  given  to  the  pictures  by  binding  round  the  edges 
of  them  a  suitable  coloured  paper.  Most  artists'  colourmen  keep  a 
supply  of  gold  and  other  coloured  papers,  and  a  few  pence  will  acquire 
a  sufficiency  of  such  to  bind  a  lot  of  pictures.  Having  made  up  your 
mind  as  to  the  colour  of  the  paper,  cut  evgn  strips  of  same  about  ons 
inch  broad,  and  having  provided  some  cardboai'ds  the  same  size  as  the 
pictures  as  a  backing,  (or  another  spoiled  glass  the  same  size  as  the 
picture  will  do  equally  well),  bind  them  together  just  like  a  lantern 
slide.  When  dry,  a  small  ring  or  piece  of  ribbon  may  be  attached  to 
the  backs  to  hang  the  picture  by. 

Such  is  an  effective  and  economical  way  of  mounting  many  photo- 
graphs that  otherwise  would  be  discarded  or  consigned  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket  for  want  of  framing.  I  have  seen  sucli  when  presented 
to  some  little  message  boy  afford  the  utmost  delight  possible,  and  after 
all  costs  almost  nothing  but  a  little  labour.         T.  N.  Akmstbons. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  LENSES.* 
The  various  applications  of  lenses  to  different  purposes  will  indicate 
the  most  appropiiate  directions  in  which  4o  work  to  accomplish  this. 
For  very  rapid  lenses,  such  as  are  used  in  portraiture,  it  is  necessary  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  the  aplanatism  of  the  central  pencil,  and  choosing 
such  forms  as  are  best  suited  to  eliminate  curvatvure  of  field,  astigmatism, 
and  distortion,  but  these  latter  are  made  subservient,  in  the  main,  to 
those  of  rapidity.  When,  however,  aperture  may  be  sacrificed,  we  are 
enabled  to  lay  greater  stress  on  the  three  latter  considerations,  but  in 
every  case  the  skill  of  the  optician  consists  in  the  best  compromise 
among  the  effects  of  aberration. 

We  have  seen  that  a  single  glass  lens  can  neither  be  achromatic  nor 
aplanatic  for  parallel  rays,  but  we  have  found  that  a  single  lens  can  be 
made  achromatic  by  combining  it  with  another  lens  of  different  dispersive 
power,  the  condition  for  axial  achromatism  being  merely  one  of  the  correct 
relation  between  the  focal  length  of  the  lenses  ort  lieir  powers.  [Let  us  now 
examine  the  condition  for  aplanatism  by  combination  with  another  lens. 

In  the  first  approximation  combining  two  lenses  we  have 
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so  that  if  the  lenses  are  in  contact,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  one  lens 
equal  to  the  algebraical  mm  of  the  powert  of  each.  If  the  second  lens 
was  negative,  for  example,  we  should  get 

1^11     1. 

and  with  any  number  of  lenses — 

111  11 

*  Conclnded  from  page  293. 


We  have  found  a  second  approximation  for  a  single  lens  showing  the 
aberration,  and  for  oar  purposes  here  this  may  be  put  under  a  more 
convenient  form. 

Since  111 
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we  obtain  the  second  approximation  in  a  more  convenient  form  after  the 
necessary  reductions,  viz. : — 
We  have  at  the  first  lens, 
111  1 
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This  may  be  written 
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and,  on  passing  to  the  second  lens, 
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and,  in  general, 
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The  object,  then,  for  aplanatism  is  to  make 

Sw:    0. 

Now,  this  can  always  be  done  by  assuming  a  definite  ratio  between  the 
radii  of  one  lens  and  finding  the  ratio  between  the  radii  of  the  second 
that  shall  destroy  the  first  aberration. 

Now,  if  we  call  i\  Sj  the  radii  of  the  first  lens,  and  n.  s.,  the  radii  of 
the  second  lens,  and  take  a  form  of  aplanatic  combination,  such  as  the 
rapid  reotiUnear,  in  which  both  front  and  back  combinations  are  identical 
with  cemented  and  identical  contracts. 

Here  s,  and  r-2  are  identical  except  in  sign,  and  if  the  glasses  chosen  are 
suited,  there  is  only  one  form  for  the  best  correction  for  spherical  aberra- 
tion. The  ratio  of  the  powers  is  a  constant,  and  therefore  by  a  proper 
substitution  in  the  above  equations  this  construction  becomes  a  simple 
matter.  The  question  evolves  itself  into  a  simple  quadratic,  one  root  of 
which  is  usually  imaginary.  Should  both  be  imaginary,  the  glasses  are 
unsuited  to  the  purpose,  and  a  symmetrical  system  cannot  obtain. 

The  front  combination  alone,  with  its  convexity  towards  the  object  for 
the  oblique  pencils,  has  a  powerful  coma-iii,  and  the  back  combination 
alone,  with  its  concavity  outward,  a  powerful  coma-u«/.  The  two  in  the 
combination  have  the  effect  of  counterbalancing  one  another,  more  or  less 
according  to  the  selection  of  suitable  material.  The  residuum  effect  of 
aberration  for  the  oblique  pencils  being  visible  as  astigmatism  or  curva- 
ture of  field,  but  distortion  is  destroyed.  A  proper  selection  of  the  new 
glasses  certainly  enables  improvements  in  both  these  respects  with  larger 
apertures  than  was  formerly  possible. 

i'or  the  elucidation  of  the  possibilities  of  producing  combinations  of 
large  aperture  suited  to  portrait  work,  at  a  period,  too,  when  rapidity  was 
of  the  utmost  importance,  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  prince 
of  mathematical  opticians,  Professor  Petzval.  His  portrait  combination, 
known  to  you  all,  was  a  triumph,  and  the  result  of  pure  analytical 
investigation.  He  proved  to  working  opticians  the  possibilities  of  vast 
improvements  in  the  instruments  then  made,  and  also  confirmed  them 
in  many  of  their  geometrical  and  practical  deductions. 

I  have  made  a  drawing  (which  is  seen  on  the  screen),  tracing  the  course 
of  the  rays  through  a  Petzval  combination  for  the  oblique  as  well  as  the 
central  pencil,  and  it  serves  to  show  how  perfectly  the  mathematical 
elegance — perhaps  I  should  say  labour — brought  to  bear  on  this  subject 
corresponds  with  the  general  principles  then  known  and  worked  upon  for 
the  best  relation  to  exist  between  the  incidence  and  emergence  of  the 
various  pencils  to  form  a  distinct  image. 

I  think  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  here,  with  pardonable  pride,  my 
late  father's  improvements  in  lenses  generally  since  that  period,  and 
particularly  witli  respect  to  his  portrait  combination.  It  was  a  great 
advance  on  that  of  Petzval,  not  only  for  greater  covering  power,  but  for 
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atiM  matiMoiatieal  eqiafaiUtiM.  To«  u*  well  awu*  that  •  lani  that  u 
bee  boat  ipfaerieal  abemtiofi  for  panllel  ny*  ia  not  lo  (or  nearer 
objecta,  bat  *wfW"«'  lAat  ia  called  OTar-«aneeted  lor  apberical  aberration. 
Now.  in  additioa  to  better  optical  perfcetton.  the  fatal  of  the  back  eom- 
binatioo,  by  a  mechaniaal  eontrivanM  of  eeparating  the  baek  flint  bom 
the  arovn,  will  eorraet  or  ooonterbalaaee  the  over-eorreetion  far  nearer 
objeeta  if  ineeewy.  or  may,  on  tha  other  hand,  be  lo  far  removed  aa  to 
intnUmr^.  aeeording  to  taate,  a  eoaaiderable  amoont  of  poettire  ipherieal 
-'rrr-*'"'  that  waa  ftnt  aaked  toe  by  the  late  Mr.  X  B.  Williaou  to 
■oflHi  tha  biting  ilnrpneai  «t  liOMI  when  reqnired  to  prodoee  more 
artiatie  reeolta. 

In  flower  lenaea,  where  rapifilj  if  warifloed.  a  jodieioM  eeleetion  of 
the  power*  ol  the  eiamanta  ia  tfie  eombiaation  or  mmbniatioiii,  and 
tTr**c'"C  their  Mrvalan  w  that,  aa  in  the  caae  ot  aehromatiam,  the 
paaaOa  at  inaidMea  and  emetginffii  are  aimilarly  treated  far  ererjr  part 
«(Mm  boa,  io  4o  we  arrire  at  better  perfaetioo  of  the  imwt.  natil  the 
maiBtaaaaee  ia  ao  perfMt  that  it^beeuaea  a  parallel  with  an  imaginary 
ptabola  (withoot  diftaetion),  tha  apaitare  or  intenailj  being  aa  gtaat  aa 
poarihle  eeoaialaat  with  thia  parfaetioo. 

To  wwliida,  aa  photography  far  utilitarian  piupueM  ia  tha  aefaaeaa 
and  eoiaaiana  raqoira  oar  laaaaa  la  attain  tha  hi^eat  awithaniatieal 
praetaioB,  ao  laea  doea  art  aad  photapaphy  ia  rapidly  gaiaiag  gmoad 
aa  aa  art— laqaira  the  optieiaB  to  haadk  the  eabieel  ia  aa  aqaaUy 

iatalUgnt  tif to  give  to  thoaa  liirtiiwinla  wider  aapaWllHeai 

T.  B.DAUjarnn. 


AM  BA8T  PBACnCAL  yETHOD  OF  nS'DINO  THE  FOCLS  OF 
AX  OBJECTIVE. 


Tax  pweHaal  phetcgiaphir  ia  aaiaraUy  ao  friaad  e< 
latioaa ;  ha  prali  a  potdy  practical  method  o(  aaeertalniaK  tha  faeal 
length  o(  hta  objoetiTe.  UntortanaUly.  theaa  portly  practical  methoda 
are  not  alw^pa  to  limple,  and  tbii  ia  parttenlarly  the  caae  with  the  wcU- 
kaowB  mia  of  ioeaaiiag  tha  camera  ttrat  lor  a  diatant  objaet,  aad  then 
ioeaari^  a  ■itamiii  ia  aaah  a  way  that  the  image  appear*  exactly  of  ila 
nataial  liaa  oa  the  faeaariaf  ttnto,  when  the  diflareaee  of  the  two 
potMoaa  givaa  tlie  faeal  laagth.  Ttaaoratieally,  thia  i*  aa  eorrect  a*  it  ia 
aimple.  Aqy  ooa,  however,  who  hae  attempt<>d  to  (oeoa  an  object  exactly 
ita  natural  liaa  know*  what  kind  of  job  it  in.  If  it  appear  too  imaU  on 
tha  leraaa  ooa  maat  go  aaarer  with  tbr  caneta,  and  then  foena  again. 
Tha  Im^a  ia  now,  howetat.  joat  aa  likely  to  be  too  latg*  aa  it  waa  too 
tmall  bafara.  Tha  piecitat  matt  thea  be  repeated,  aad  ««e  may  eon- 
gialalato  oaaeelf  oo  cztraordiaary  food  (ortone  if  oaa  toeeead  ia 
a  latiafaitnry  mah  aflar  half  aa  hoar'*  troable  and  annoy- 
Beally  aesarata  it  will  not  ha  area  then.  Baliteky'a  method 
ot  eooipariag  the  objaatiTe  whota  foeal  Uogth  it  ia  daaired  to 
maataie  with  aaothar,  by  tntatajag  both  ior  tha  aame  diataat  object,  in 
wUeh  aMt  the  two  faaal  la^tha  btar  tha  laaa  rtlatiowahip  to  ooa 
another  aa  do  tha  two  taaahiag  iatagta.  Bat  far  thia  ia  reqoirad  aa 
objceliv*  tha  faeal  laagth  otwUehiaaaeantalykaown.  Few  profaitiMial 
photogiapiiar*,  howerer.  kaoiT  iiailly  tha  length  of  any  of  their 
objeetitea,  aad  amatoora  are  ntaally  mtattr*  of  oae,  and  deaire  a 
of  aaetrtaiaiag  Iha  faaal  laagth  of  thia  oaa.  I  will  theratdre  pcoeaad  to 
gire  a  method  by  whiah  Iha  eiacl  foeal  leagth  can  be  aacertaiaed  withoot 
fail,  aad  wUeh  huolraa  ooly  two  toeoaaiagt  and  a  tingle  maltiplieation. 
Tha  aaoMn  ia  Aral  fowiiaid  far  iaflaity,  U.,  on  a  very  diataat  object, 
aad  Iha  poaitioB  marked  oa  tha  aUdt.  It  ia  thea  pointed  at  a  near 
bjaol  of  aaaily  iiitaauiablt  Jimentiont  —  prtfaralJy  a 
-fai  tadi  a  way  that  tha  image  fallt  on  the  middle  of  the 
aertaa,  aeeaiately  foenated,  aad  the  poeitioa  again  marked  on  tha  alida. 
Ia  thia  potjtiati  tha  objaet — thr  meaaara— ia  photogiapbcd,  and  thia 
ablta  Ibc  epentlor  to  tallmale  bow  moeh  amaller  are  the 
I  of  the  image  than  thoee  ot  the  ol^cct  itaelf.  Maltiplying  tha 
batwoea  tha  poaitiooa  ot  tha  two  diffeieat  (oeoaaing*  by  thia 
fatter  will  then  give  the  foeal  leagth.  A  ftw  example*,  in  which  a  meter 
rod  toaappoead  to  b*  tha  objaet  phoMgiafiiad,  will  make  the  matter  clear. 
Msamfli  1.— 100  mm.  of  the  malar-rod  meaaare  on  the  phologr^h 
7S  aa.,  aad  the  diataoce  between  tha  two  focaating*  ia  19  em.  The 
iwiUbe:- 


/-19 


100 


7» 


em.— 36 -OS  cm. 


r.nmflf  >.— 100  aim.  oi  the  meter-rod 
31  mm.,  and  the  lltlaBfa  between  the  two 
ocal  length  wiU  be:— 

.    -  ,     100  -.,. 

/-6-5 X  --;  em.-S6'14  cm, 


on  the  photograph 
ia  u-5  em.    The 


Esamflt  8. — ^100  mm.  of  the  meter-rod  meainre  on  the  photograph 
lO"!  mm.,  and  the  diatanoe  between  the  two  (ocaasinKS  is  2-7  cm.  The 
focal  length  will  be: — 

/=  »-7  X  ,  „„,cm.  -  i«!-<7  cm. 

In  all  three  caae*  the  real  focal  length  waa  actaally  26  cm.  At  will  be 
obMrved,  the  aoearaey  attained  in  the  tecond  caae  ia  quite  suflSeient — 
the  error  not  amoanting  to  more  than  j),  ;  in  the  third  case  the  differ- 
enee  amoont*  to  ,ij ;  while  tlie  firat  inttanoe  will  satisfy  the  most  ex- 
eaatire  demanda.  It  follows  that  the  measure  ooght  to  be  photographed 
aa  large  (i^.,  aa  near  the  natoral  aixe)  as  the  camera  admits ;  but  even 
where  the  camera  cannot  be  lengthened  abore  a  quarter  of  that  distance 
practically  aoffieient  aeooraey  may  be  reached.  F.  Stolxb. 

'—I'hutographUckt  SaekriehteH. 

♦ 

^^oreign  ilotes  anli  |lc\n0. 

Taa  Vereaes  eootroreiqr  ia  ttill  in  ptoaieaa  in  Germany,  and  tlie  longer  it 
eantiana*  the  mota  doea  it  beemaa  erident,  aa  we  and  some  of  our  French 
eootempcrariaa  aoamatod  at  the  time,  that  nothing  new  baa  been  dis- 
covered.  Berr  B.  W.  Vagal  now  eoraee  forward  (com  the  Charlottenbmrg 
Laboratory,  where  he  haa  Been  eomparing Herr  Veraeea's  results  with  the' 
original*  of  which  tiny  war*  purported  to  be  eopiea,  and  has  found  that  the 
ootoor*  repredaaad  only  bear  a  diataat  reeemolanoe  to  their  prototypes. 
BttrVeraaei'Biaaaltothaa  appear  to  be  not  only  not  new,  but,  in  reaped  of 
uoiitttiitaa.  aeaieely  a*  good  aa  tha  reanlt*  obtained  by  earlier  workers. 


Taa  iHtaal  iaianat  awakaarid  by  the  poblication  of  Herr  Vereaex'*  reenlta 
hare,  hawwrar.  had  Iha  effaet  of  iadocinK  several  other  wwtoa  to  taka 
the  *abi*tt  ap— aotably  Berr  Oidieke  and  Dr^^Mietha. 


Bbbb  UiSicKK  appear*  to  hare  made  *om*  progre**  in  fixing  the  result*, 
twenty  miavto*'  aipo*uia  to  tonlight  being  mentioned  aa  having  been 
tiifmtaitnUj  withstood  by  the  oolourt  without  alteration.  Even  thia 
improreaMBt  in  flxing  woold  appear,  however,  to  be  not  altogether  new, 
u  Home  similar  reenlta  appear  from  Poggtiidoiffi  Annalfn  to  have  been 
obtained  by  Boee  many  year*  ago. 


Da.  Mmraa  auiptoyed  a  method  differing  somewliat  from  those  hitherto 
employed.  Be  expoaad  an  otdinary  chloride  of  tilver  collodion  emulsion 
rffiHfiff'"g  aiataB  of  lilvar  to  the  Ught.  After  some  hours'  exposure  a 
brown  prteipitato  aettlad  to  tha  bottom,  from  which  the  collodion  waa 
poorad  off.  Thia  eoUodlon  be  employed  to  aensitise  paper,  and  found 
that  he  obtaiaod  very  brilliant  coloura,  which  were,  however,  not  per- 


Tn  Braaawfak  Photogiaplite  Society,  the  formation  of  which  we  raen- 
tionad  toiaa  tiiMbaek,  appaar*  to  be  iia  a  floariabing  condition,  numbering 
already  tome  fat^  mombora.  Tlie  flrtt  meeting  wat  held  on  April  16, 
whn  Profteaor  Mailer  delivated  an  addree*  dealing  with  the  value  o( 
~  ^^^^Mferaphy  in  fanaafa  praatioe,  and  also  with  recent  improvements  in 
Biieio.photognpby.  A  number  of  Hartz  landacapea  and  various  kinds  ot 
^patatna  formed  the  exhibita. 


A  raoToitBAraic  toar  throogfa  the  "  Giant  Mountains  "  haa  been  arranged 
by  Herr  F.  Pietanhmann  ia  eonjnnction  with  several  profeasional  ooUeaguea 
tor  the  middle  ot  Jnna,  We  do  not  know  if  Enguah  brethren  are  per- 
■itlad  to  join  tha  expedition,  but  if  they  are,  a  pleaaanter  way  of  spending 
a  holiday  lor  the  prnl«**itiiial  or  amateur  photographer  could  acarcely  be 
deviaed.  lor  in  Uarmaay  they  know  bow  to  make  theae  aort  of  tonrt 
agrteabia. 

Tbk  editor*  ot  tha  Vienna  Photographuche  llandtehau  and  the  Berlin 
I'holiMiriqihiMehe  Mittheilmngen  do  not  appear  to  cherish  feelings  of  very 
strong  affection  (or  one  another,  and  there  it  something  quite  American 
in  the  way  in  wliieb  they  are  occasionally  pleased  to  excliange  amenities. 
The  former  journal  appears  to  have  criticised  the  Berlin  Exhibition  un- 
favoorably,  and  ia  now  earring  on  an  "  agitation  "  which  we  may  presume 
ia  ditagreiiahl*  to  tha  tlUtkeiUuiten,  (or  this  publication  points  out  to  ita 
rtadera  that  tha  editor  ot  the  JUmdtehau  waa  expelled  from  the  Berlin 
Society  for  the  Prooolkm  of  Photography,  and  accuaes  him  further  of 
having  (alaiHad  tha  nlantioii  retnms  for  the  Committee  of  the  Vienna 
Hociety!     "Cut  magnifiqut,  mtuifurt,  mait  ee  n'ttt  p<u  la  gurrre." 


CHirjt!(i>ARi>  give*  a  useful  practical  method  of  testing  the  purity  ot  com- 
mercial sulphite  ot  coda.    Add  axoeat  of  barium  chloride  to  the  solution ; 
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it  the  resnlting  precipitate  does  not  dissolve  completely  iu  hydrochloric 
acid  the  sulphite  of  soda  contains  sulphate.  We  give  this  as  useful,  not 
as  new.  

The  New  York  Society  has  introduced  what  appears  to  lie  a  very  practical 
method  of  dark-room  illumination.  An  incandescent  electric  hfiht  is 
arranged  inside  a  glass  globe  which  is  filled  with  an  aqueous  solution  of^ 
red  colouring  matter.    The  light  is  said  to  be  very  bright  and  non-actinic. 


Thk  current  number  of  the  Pliotographische  Mitlheilungcn  contains  a  short 
hut  highly  interesting  paper,  by  Professor  H.  Cohn,  on  the  employment  of 
photography  in  the  diagnosis  of  diseases  of  the  eye.  Herr  Cohn's  method 
of  diagnosis  depends  on  the  measurement  of  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  cornea,  which  varies  with  different  conditions  of  the  eye.  The  im- 
pressions were  taken  with  magnesium  flash  light,  and  appear  to  have 
been  fully  as  satisfactory  as  those  obtained  by  Helmholtz's  costly  and 
tedious  method. 


®ur  iEtitorial  STatle. 


Undbbwood's  Patent  Shitteh. 

Wk  are  now  in  a  position  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  new 
shutter  of  Messrs.  E.  &  T.  Underwood,  to  which  we  have  abeady 
made  reference  a  few  weeks  since.  As  will  he  seen  from  the  cut,  it 
acts  on  the  principle  of  the  roller  blind.     "When  the  milled  handle.  A, 


is  wound  up  to  the  top  the  shutter  is  then  set,  and  is  ready  to  be  dis- 
charged by  pressure  upon  tlie  pneumatic  ball  by  which  tlio  catch  is 
thrown  out  from  the  ratchet  wheel.  The  rapidity  of  the  descent  of 
the  shutter  (in  which  there  is  an  aperture  the  full  width  of  the  lens) 
is  determined  by  the  decree  to  which  the  pro])elling  spring  is  wound 
up  hy  the  thumbscrew  shown  at  B.  The  arrangement  for  time  vernux 
instantaneous  ex])0sures  is  very  ingenious,  and  also  very  simple. 
For  time  exposures  it  suiRces  that  a  rectangular  bent  wire  pro- 
jecting from  the  handle  A  be  turned  as  at  Al,  wlien  upon  pressing 
the  ball  the  shutter  in  descending  is  arrested  at  full  opening,  where  it 
remains  until  liberated  by  a  second  touch  upon  tlie  ball  by  which  the 
exposure  !*•  terminated.  For  "  instantaneous  "  exixwures  it  is  only 
requisite  tliat  the  angle  wire  be  turned  as  at  A  2,  when  the  descent  of 
the  shutter  is  made  without  a  break.  The  shutter  consists  of  a  riband 
of  flexible  material  impervious  to  light,  and  is  attached  hy  each  end 
to  two  rollers  working  inside  the  case.  We  have  had  the  shutter  in 
use,  and  find  it  fulfils  everytliing  claimed  by  the  makers. 


Photoouaphic  AxNrAi,  am>  Catalogue. 

By  JOKATHAX  Fallowpield, 

This  thii'ty-fourth  Annual  and  Cutalmjue  of  Mr.  Fallowfield  is 
unmistakably  the  largest  that  has  ever  been  issued,  not  only  hy 
himself,  but  any  one  else,  as  it  contains  no  fewer  than  432  pages,  thus 
exceeding  by  a  good  deal  anything  in  tliis  line  yet  achieved,  even  by 
the  American  dealers,  and  they,  we  know,  issue  catalogues  which  are 
acknowledged  to  he  " immense.'  This  one  has  been  compiled  with 
much  labour,  and  in  doing  so  Mr.  Fallowfield  has  laid  under  contribu- 
tion almost  nil  the  leading  manufacturers  of  apparatus  and  appliances 
in  general.     We  find  here  the  lenses  of  nearly  every  maker,  both  at 


home  and  abroad ;  cameras  of  all  classes  and  for  every  purpose, 
including  photo-micrography  :  shutters  with  every  variety  of  name, 
descriptive  and  otherwise  ;  tents,  dry  plates,  and  lanterns.  There  are 
numerous  attractive  designs  for  carte  and  cabinet  mounts ;  descrip- 
tions of  sensitive  papers,  and  directions  how  to  use  them ;  chemicals^ 
and  many  other  things.  The  Annual  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
cuts  of  cameras  a.id  apparatus,  and  it  contains  many  useful  hints  on> 
practice,  together  with  a  well-arranged  index. 


A  Platinotypb  Actinomkteu. 
Foil  printing  platinotypes  or  other  pictures  of  which  the  platinotvpe- 
is  a  type,  Mr.  A.  8purge,  of  Milsom-street,  Bath,  has  introduced  a 
convenient  little  actinometer  which  serves  the  purpose  in  an  excellent 
manner.  Its  nature  will  be  ascertained  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  directions  for  use :— "  Lay  a  small  piece  of  platinotype  paper 
— about  three  inches  s(iuare — under  the  principal  oliject  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  place  a  piece  of  silver  sensitised  paper  in  the  actinometer,  and 
put  it  to  print  by  the  side  of  the  frame  containing  the  negative ;  when 
the  platinotype  paper  has  heen  sufficiently  exposed,  which  must  be 
judged  by  examinmg  it  in  the  usual  manner,  develop  and  wash  it ; 
if,  when  dried — which  may  be  done  before  a  fire  or  in  the  sun  to  save 
time — the  exposure  is  found  to  have  been  correct,  note  the  last  letter 
just  visible  on  the  paper  in  the  actinometer;  other  prints  can  then 
be  taken  of  exactly  the  same  depth  as  the  trial  one,  it  care  is  taken  to 
expose  until  the  same  letter  as  before  is  equally  visible  each  time." 
The  actinometer  is  in  the  form  of  a  miniature  printing  frame. 


RECENT   PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  6984. — "  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Developing  and  Fixing  Photo- 
graphic Negatives."    H.  Silbe;«;leit.— ifailcd  May  6,  18S0. 

No.  7010. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."  Communicated  by 
L.  Lumiere.     Complete  specification.     B.  J.  B.  Mills. — Dated  May  6,  IS90. 

No.  7066.— "An  Improved  Method  oC  Actuating  Photographic  Shutters." 
W.  Vx.  tw-KEm.— Dated  May  7,  1890. 

No.  7159. — "Certain  Improvements  in  Hand  or  Detective  Photographic 
Cameras."    R.  Mebceu  and  A.  J.  Merceb. — Dated  May  8,  1890. 

No.  7236. — "A  Method  of  Changing  Plate-s  in  Changing  Photograiihic 
Cameras."    E.  S.  Miller  and  E.  C.  Hawkins.— Z)«/«i  May  9,  1890. 

No.  7248. — "An  Improvement  in  Photographic  Shutters."  H.  R.  Hl-me. — 
Dated  May  9,  1890. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 
Improvements  relating  to  PnoTOfmAPHic  Cameras  and  to  Apparatus  for 

USE  IN  CONNEXION  THEREWITH. 

No.  5337.     WlLi.l.vM  Hknry  Smith,  Upton-villa,  Beckenham-road,  Kent,  and 

William  Willis,  Bromley,  Kent. — Murrh  8,  1890. 
Our  invention  relates  to  photographic  apparatus,  and  one  of  its  objects  is  to 
proviile  improved  niean.s  wliereby  .sensitised  plates  or  films  may  be  conveniently 
transported,  and  may  at  any  time  be  inserted  in  and  removed  from  the  camera 
witliout  liiibility  to  exposure  of  the  said  plates  or  films  to  liglit. 

Our  saiil  invention,  moreover,  compiises  an  improved  shutter,  hereinafter 
describeil,  for  facilitating  exposures  of  sliort  duration. 

For  holding  tlie  sensitised  phites  and  transferring  them  as  required  to  and 
from  the  camera  we  employ  a  holder  or  dark  .slide,  which  comprises  a  metal 
slieath  or  case,  one  end  of  whicli  is  open  and  is  firndy  attached  to  one  side  of  a 
tube  having  slots  therein,  through  wliich  the  ]>lates  may  be  inserted  in  and 
removed  from  tlie  said  sheath.  In  the  said  tube  is  fitted  a  plug  or  shutter  of 
iiny  suitable  material.  This  plug  is  so  formed  that  the  portion  tliereof  which 
corresponds  with  the  slots  in  the  tube  is  semicircular  or  of  other  convenient 
sliape  in  transverse  section,  so  that  It  will,  in  one  position,  close  the  opening 
or  mouth  of  the  sheath  or  cise,  and  thus  exclude  light ;  but  by  turning  the 
said  plug  about  its  axis  through  a  greater  or  less  angle  a  clear  way  through  the 
slots  and  tlie  open  end  of  the  sheatli  may  be  made,  through  which  the  photo- 
graphic plate  can  be  inserted  or  removed. 

Our  improved  dark  slide  is  very  compact  and  can  he  cheaply  manufactured. 
Moreover,  tlie  said  dark  slides  can  be  very  closely  packed,  so  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  may  be  contaiue<l  in  a  comparatively  small  space. 

To  provide  for  the  use  of  our  improved  d.ark  slide  on  a  camera,  we  attach  to 
the  said  camera  a  tube  or  portion  of  a  tuljc  with  a  slot  in  it  through  which  a 
plate  may  pass  into  or  from  the  camera  ;  this  tube  is  of  such  internal  diameter 
that  tlie  tulie  on  tlie  aforesaid  sheath  or  case  will  accurately  fit  and  slide  in  it. 
'I'lie  tube  or  socket  on  the  camera  is,  moreover,  provided  witli  a  slot  tliroughout 
or  nearly  throngliout  its  length  to  admit  the  sheath  or  case,  so  that  the  dark 
slide  can  he.  readily  applied  to  or  removed  from  tlie  camera.  When  the  dark 
slide  containing  the  jilate  is  sli<l  into  position  in  the  aforesaid  tube  or  socket, 
and  the  iilug  is  turned  by  a  key  or  otherwise  through  the  required  angle,  the 
plate  will  fall  through  the  slot  in  tlie  said  tube  or  socket  into  the  camera ; 
grooves  or  other  suitable  means  are  provided  in  the  camera  to  hold  the  plate  in 
a  proper  position  therein.  To  remove  the  plate  from  the  camera,  the  latter  is 
inverted,  and  the  operations  above  described  are  performed  iu  the  reverse 
order. 
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tai  aiaaito.*ad  a«  b*(  ii|Bi<iJ 
aalfl  Ik*  aaakaaai  *f*naf*  b  gl< 
Mb  olb«  oatil  tb*  *Mrtan  b  tk 


tbb  pan***  a  li^  or  aaaabr  pbe* 

h*  daiBlba  of  tb*  ai 
afrtac  asr*  or  baa  aa  nay  I*  rw|i 


n*  daiBlba  of  tba  avo^  ■■7  *•  i««^at*d  \ij  wii>dbi(  np  tbe 


IxraoncMsna  oi  m  PaoDi-cno*  or  Dimnna*  nm  TmatoauArmc  Un. 
Vo^aOK.    HwaT  WitLUMa  Joaw.  17,  WbHa  etwat,  Ooiwlij.— 


JtartAWmo. 


iMrsovnunriH  is  Arp.ULiTi's  (xia  Ooptdig  bt  Phutckjiiai'hy. 
No.  MOSb.    AfWlBtl.n  Babr  andWluiAil  Stbocd,  Yorkshire  College,  ix-ods, 

YorknUire.— ^/wi/ 12,  189a 
Oi-B  iairaetioa  ha*  lafareao*  to  the  oopyiog,  hj  meuia  of  pbctngnphy,  of 
pautuwa^  ilia*lM.  book  ittaatrationa,  and  the  like,  more  especially  lor  case* 
la  vbbb  b  b  daaWilhl*  to  bare  tba  reproductions  or  negatives  all  ol'  oue  aixa, 
or  leatricted  to  a  very  few  deSoite  iiixe«.  Now,  the  object  of  our  iuveutiou  in 
to  provide  an  apparatna  by  means  of  which  such  copying  may  be  effected  with 
ease,  raplility,  and  accuracy. 

SuA  aa  apparataa  iboold  provide  or  eooabt  of  meaon,  1',  for  iiro|>erly 
>uppo(tin(  tbe  book  or  pietnie ;  and  2°,  for  lopporting  the  comers  uud 
a^juatiac  tbe  eaai*  at  the  i«oper  height  and  diataoee  umI  in  the  ]iro|ier  position 
wuh  leMcooe  to  the  pietare,  and  alao  for  focnming  the  same.  One  of  tlie 
laeat  aesM  eaaea  to  whbh  oar  iaveutioD  may  be  ap|died  is  the  prodiietiou  for 
leetai*  oa*  of  batata  oUdaa  of  iUostratioas  bom  baokx,  and  we  sliall  describe 
oar  iBMalioa  vilh  Mimmmt  to  aaob  aaau  aa  tbb,  periiapa,  beat  illustrats*  and 
■  iilahialk»a*toia«faartowrtl8a. 

Aa  appaiataa  eaaatraatod  in  ooeordaiioe  with  our  inveotimi  conabts,  in  tiM 
lli*t  pfaMa^  of  abobbraraapport  for  the  book.  Such  holder  amy  coavenieBlly 
ooiMiitjf  a  b*x-*bBp*d  faaai^  open  at  the  bout  ami  provided  at  the  bai'k  with 
t«a  iMMag  boaidiL  anaataa  ■*  tbat  thoy  e*a  be  siinultaneomdy  and  to  on 
»Ha*l  estaal  laorad  toaaiib  ar  itaai  a  eantial  vertical  line.  Tlie  upper  edges 
of  tlie  hoards  nay  be  amafal  to  auro  ia  a  aanow  groove  in  the  uudar  siib  of 
tbe  top  board  of  tba  frames  dose  to  tbe  back  edge  thereof.    The  lower  edgaa  of 


tb*  slidi^  boarda  bmv  h*  ibilbity  Mtad  to  slid*  ia  groove*  iu  tbe  bottom  of 
tb*  IkaaM,  orpreridad  wHfc  laga  or  boaaaa  atting  oa  a  tabolar  or  pU ' 
gaida  bar,    iVa  tar*  dUfaig  boaid*  an  ao  reamaetad  together  tha 


la  aia  ao  reamaetad  together  that  tliey  are 
V,  and  to  aa  aqaal  *xtant,  toward*  or  ftom 
Mr  iaaw  edgaa  would  meet  if  ckwed  up). 


bat  b,  perfaapa,  moat  ooo- 
boaid  at  its  lower  eml  with  a 


tba  asati*  wtbal  Uaa  (la  «hbh 
Tbb  may  be  eaaoted  bgr  aaitabi*  liak 
veBieally  eairied  *irt  Iqr  pmehllag  eaeh 

tapped  or  acte—d  boas  «r  eoekat,  MUag  laapoetively  on  oppoaita  (i.*.,  the 
light  aad  bit  baad)  sMa  poftteaa  af  a  qabk-pUcfaad  right  and  left-handed 
■anw.  la  tWa  eaaa  a  gaida  far  tba  lower  adga  of  tha  sliding  boards,  as  above 
mentioned,  b  aaiieraMary.  Tba  book,  ooeaad  to  tba  page  oontainimt  tbe 
Ulastiattoa  to  be  coolad,  b  pboad  witb  tbb  page  against  the  back  sliding 
boaida,  wbieb  b*v*  iieca  opjasd  tb*  aeeesaary  distance  so  as  to  expose  the 
Tbaoi 


lUoatiatioa  to  be  e*«i*d.    Tk*  appgrito  p*g*  of  tbe  book  b  bid  on  the  top 

boofd  of  lb*  ttum  M  lb*  badt  tbrfaaf,  awl  a  pointar  or  index  attached  to  one 

bnaiw  fcffflllatas  tbe  adilptment  of  tbe  boarda  to  give 

leie  or  other 


tb*  aUdlag 


Btftoaitbe 
soon*  •(Ibbt.pbMd 
ftaMttamTydM 


llag  bnai*  fceilltot**  tbe  aiHwtment  of  tbe  boi 
tha  ri**  of  which  may  hav*  Mao  prwrtooaly  aaoi 
be  UloirtntiotL    A  («npb  of  Arpud  gas  bom( 


towanb  each  side  and  towards 
niawhiatina  (tor  tba  picture,  the  i 


ba<^  at  ooaia^  ooiand  bi  ao  mach  at  each  aide  as  to  eiduii 
Itaadtebwoftboeaawfa.    Instead  of  using  artiOdal  light,  t 


nf  the 

ininie 

light 

the  fnuiiu  may  be 

anaagad  aad  idacad  so  a*  to  eTpoa*  tlw  iUostration  to  lie~>.'opied  to  daylight. 

TIm  mttma  Mit  of  oar  iuveution  relatas  to  the  means  for  siii>|>orti«g, 
M^aaUak,  aad  *~"'^^  tba  easMiB.  Tba  caoMlB  b  supported  by  ine<  hanbm 
for  atUaaBag  it  to  tba  proper lMi(ht  (to  be  altcrwanls  de*cribe<l).  from  a  fhuna 
or  cairiage  apaU*  of  being  aiovcd  on  a  railway  or  loogituiUual  guide,  so  that 
Ilia  eaatr*  Una  of  Ib*  oaaMmaay  be  aiored  to  and  fro  in  a  diniction  at  right 
aagbe  to  tba  latok  of  tlia  ftaine  or  liook  holder  (i.<.,  to  the  illostratiou  to  be 
eopbd).  An  iadax  or  poiatar  atlatUed  to  the  carriage  or  frame,  and  a  vale  of 
*  paita  Axed  on  tha  aide  of  tbe  nilway  or  longitivUiial  guide,  eiuibles  the 
la  to  be  at  oao*  adjoirtad  at  the  proi«r  disUooe  from  tlie  book  holder  to 


tmtdarr  a  bmII  v  of  lb*  dasfaad  siis. 

Tha  aeab  b  arart  ooavaalta^  gradoateil  and  marked  according  to  the  loogeat 
diaiearioa  of  lb*  pktai*  to  fa*  copial.  so  that  wbaa  tba  earners  is  place<l  with 


lof  lb*s*Uia**ali*a, 
ttoa-d*e-c^!.pbato.-^y;bto 


i"li 


Tbaaaonltah 
■riMritoJartlp 


failb*fndae> 
rodoe*  a  portobb  aad  iiwiaiieat 
y  prepared  eoapeaad  of  bydio- 


mi  "trnk  an  water  of 


I  «*ka  ctritallbid  *al«hito  of 
pnbr  toa**tb*oidiaar7  talabite,  and  I  bsat  tbb  aatO  it 
-       '        -  "bMlMI  W  b**D  <triv*a  oC    Tb*  dry  ai 


I,  or  other  siaiilar  ptopettba, 
of  tb*  whol*  af  faioiBida*r 


fia  Baaad  witb  aa  aqaal  wdghigf  hi diai|abiiiie, 

hilQialyaa  eqaal  i*y,  aajt  wiMiiaa  p*ft   ^    ^      ^^  ^  ^^ 

■■llhMin  >rid. aad  tkaapirtklly dried, aad  whilst  sUMdaMJwawlll 
1  tbe  Inch,  aad  dried  st  a  ftratl*  beat,  Bv  «hbk 


wid.1 
•f  igrty  m(*bea  to  t^  ,^..  _»  .«,^  .. . 
b  ofa«aia*d  ia  SBall  dry  giannlo. 


Tbeeeavoaad  tha*  teaMd 


k  Mdilrta  tablcb^  ar  airgabr  dbas,  ar  peibts,  bv  *  MawM  pnia^ 

KhM  aMT  MlliahiilT  il— Ihiil  aad  wentdaad  th*  a*tart  of  my  said 
kMBtio?.  and  C«hat  laaaar  Iha  aua*  b  to  be  psifcnaad.  I  daebra  tbat 
-1.   The  pradoetioa  of  a  eompnund.  (oraMd  bom  alkaline 
am  salphila,  mhUk  I  eandoy,   hy<lroi|Biaoa*  *ad  alkaline 
[■aibroaiida,whtabtMa;  the  same  compoand  Mag  nodoeed 
~    Jbna,Ma8da<larfh*MBaerdncrJbed.    %  Tb*  na-Malliiii 
hidlBuaiaoB*  piodaead  alter  tlie  manner  <leaerih*d,  farto 
•r  dboi,  1^  prcaaata  aaatod  by  a  steam  or  other  lgr«  of 


what 
aall 


iatb*«ry 
of  Iha  *« 


tb*  ladai  opaarito  tbb  divtsioa  tb*  iiw«e  of  the  pistara  in  lite  camera  will  be 
iif  Ibi  ilmliwl  ilw  '% 

Tb*  CMMM  b  aamoitad  bom  Ib*  caitiag*  or  ftaan  by  means  of  a  parallel 
aMttea,  so  uiiailianliil  a*  tokaap  tbe  caaeis  la  aperlaatly  horlcontal  poaition, 
bath  loagitadiaaUy  and  tiauveraely,  and  (ircfenbly  so  aa  to  constrain  the 
m  to  move  ia  a  vertical  line,  so  that  its  up-sad-<lown  motion  may  not 
Ito  diiianr-  tkam  tb*  book  balder.    Boeb  a  parallel  motion  may  coiuist 


of  two  pain  of  blafal  board*  (or  eqoivaleat  link  oonnexioiis),  the  angular  or 
radial  atovsiaaat  of  the  one  p^  bring  at  right  angles  to  the  angular  or  radial 
aMvesneat  ef  tba  atbar  pair.  Or  the  two  pain  may  be  arranged  with  their 
^mi'tt  or  radial  aiovaBMato  ia  tba  saine  sense  or  direction,  in  which  ca»e  a 
vertical  gaMa  aad  •  eoaaacti^  boaid  or  rada  joining  tbe  iiiiddlc  hinge  are 
taqaiiad.  ia  order  to  kaap  th*  caaMra  psfKtfy  borinuital  in  a  lonKituilinol 
dil«oll*a.  Tbe  lower  boaad*  biagsd  to  tbe  catiiag*  or  tnme  may  iurtlier  be 
ytoloagad  below  the  point  or  axes  at  which  they  are  hinged  to  tliv  frame  or 
oiiriMe,  aad  carry  a  lialaaca  weight  or  wcighU  to  Isciliute  the  raixiDg  ami 

lowertagof  tbocaaiefa.    Oraenring  maybe  i--  ■ I  w  »»  to  bolnncu  or  |«ttr- 

tiaUxbahaaa  tb*  waigbt  «f  um  camera.  '-;  may  In  conveuicutly 

ialrodaead  at  tb*  blag*  oonn«:ting  a  psn  ..  boanl»  or  fmim-s.     A 

poiatar  attached  to  the  camera  and  a  vertical  scale  of  equal  i>art«  ; 
caniaga  or  frame  lacilitatM  the  ailj  untment  of  tbe  camera  to  the  \tf 
a  sa*k  of  equal  parts  faaiag  also  altaciied  to  the  inner  edge  of  oui   l  :  >l 

th*  tUdiag  baud*  of  tbe  Go*k  bolder,  for  reading  off  tbe  rc<|uisite  height  of 
th*  ^nen.  Tba  movaabb  or  Motive  end  of  the  camera  is  provided  with  a 
pohitor  or  index,  aad  tbe  base  ofthe  camera  with  a  scale  of  reciprociUs  for 
facilitating  the  focnsiim  of  tbe  camera;  the  graduations  and  markings  of  this 
Bcale  faeiog  made  tn  ™t-...".,.|  with  thoee  of  the  scale  Indicating  the  disUnce 
of  tbe  camera  (W>in  i. older.    By  the  arrangement  of  scales  descrlbeil, 

if  a  pieton,  forej..  uig  twelve  inches  as  Its  longest  dimension  b  to 

b«  reprodaoed,  tb*  ounoa  U  to  be  moved  to  tbe  mark  12  on  the  railway,  and 
tha  back  end  of  the  eaaan  to  tba  mark  12  on  the  baaeboanl  of  the  camera. 

ProvWon  may  be  vuA*  Utt  securing  the  camera  in  any  iKniliou  in  which  it 
may  have  been  adjusted.  _     .,  , 

In  order  to  faciUtato  tbe  use  of  the  apparatus  for  the  jiroduction  of  iioiiitives 
fhnn  aegaUv^BloiMoil  nay  be  <"*'•  *",.™rP«rtl°8  the^negaUw  in  the  Mmo 


poaiUoa 


tor  tbe  book  holder ;  or  provision  Bwy  be  made  to 
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alter  the  position,  and  a  second  pointer  or  index  attaclied  to  the  camera 
carriage  at  a  distance  from  the  other  e<iual  to  the  distance  between  the  front 
and  back  of  tlie  l>ook  holder. 

To  support  loose  drawings,  photoj^aphs,  pictures,  we  may  jirovide  a  Ixjard 
to  which  they  may  be  fixed,  such  l)oanl  being  furnished  with  a  ledge,  or 
brackets  at  right  angles  thereto,  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  top  board  of  the  frame. 


IMPROVK.MENTS  IX  PlIOTOOKAPHIC  CAMERAS. 

No  7347. — Richard  Williams  Thomas,  121,  Cheapside,  London. — 
April  19,  1890. 

Mt  invention  is  principally  designed  for  cameras  for  taking  instantaneous 
photographs. 

I  construct  my  improved  camera  with  two  lenses,  and  preferably  in  the  srhape 
of  au  ordin.iry  field  or  opera  gbss,  one  side  l)eing  fitted  with  a  lens  and  focussing 
glass,  and  the  other  side  being  jirovideil  with  a  lens  and  also  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  the  dark  slide  and  shutter.  The  two  siiles  are  joined  together  and 
worked  backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of  a  screw,  as  in  au  ordinary  field 
glass,  .and  the  lenses  in  each  side  are  so  arranged  that  by  movement  of  the  screw 
both  are  focussed  at  the  same  time.  The  shutter  is  connected  with  a  catch  or 
spring  fixed  or  projecting  to  or  near  the  wheel  or  thumbscrew  by  which  the 
screw  is  worked. 

To  bring  my  invention  into  use,  the  operator  places  in  the  side  of  the  camera 
arranged  for  the  purpose  a  d.ark  slide  containing  the  plate,  which  he  .irranges 
ready  for  use.  He  then  looks  on  the  focussing  glass  in  the  other  side  of  the 
camera,  and  regulates  the  screw  until  he  secures  the  required  representation  on 
the  focussing  glass,  and  then  releases  or  touches  the  catch  or  spring  conuected 
with  the  shutter,  which  causes  the  shutter  to  open  and  close. 

By  means  of  my  iuvention  the  operator  is  able  to  see  the  object  at  the  time 
he  takes  the  photograph,  and  the  risk  of  failure  is  thereby  minimised. 

[In  what  respect  does  this  differ  from  the  Jumelle  or  "opera-glass 
camera "  of  Geymet  it  Alker,  described,  with  an  engraving,  in  our 
Journal  of  April  9,  1869  ?— Eu.] 

IMPBOVEMESTS  IK  CaMKRAS  IOB  MAKING  LANTERN  SLIDES  OE  COPiTNG 

Photographic  PicTURjis. 
No.  7983. — Walter  Griffiths,  Highgate-square,(Mosely-road,  Birmingham. — 

April  19,  1890. 
My  invention  consists  in  a  new  and  more  convenient  arrangement  for  holding 
I)hotographic  negatives  or  positives — lenses  and  sensitive  plates  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Lantern  slides,  transparencies,  or  other  copies  of  the  aforesaid  photographic 
negatives  or  jiositives — in  such  a  w.ay  that  the  instrument  is  alw.ays  ready  fixed 
as  regards  tlie  required  size,  the  required  position,  and  the  required  focus  of  the 
said  photographic  picture,  and  without  the  necessity  of  any  preparing  whatever, 
a.s  distinguishe<l  from  the  ordinary  raethotls  and  necessities  in  producing  lantern 
slides  and  transp,areucies. 

I  carry  out  my  iuvention  .as  follows  : — 

Tlie  focus  of  the  lens  to  be  used  having  been  discovered  or  determined,  I  pre- 
pare a  tube,  preferably  square,  and  of  the  length  to  suit  the  said  focus. 

Tliis  tube  may  be  of  any  suitable  material,  such  as  wood,  metal,  millboard, 
or  strawboard,  kc,  or  a  combination  of  tliese  materials  ;  as  an  instance,  I  use 
wootl,  strawboaril,  and  cloth  combined. 

Into  one  end  of  this  tulie,  which  I  will  call  the  "  front,"  1  fix  a  grooved  frame, 
into  which  to  slide  the  photographic  negative  or  other  plate,  and  which  is  there- 
by held  in  the  required  position. 

These  grooves  .are  made  to  fit  any  one  size  of  plate,  such  .as  the  st.amUrd 
photographic  sizes— 6^  x  4j|,  84  x  6J  inches,  &c. 

Immediately  in  front  of  this  groove  I  place,  if  required,  a  second  groove, 
into  which  may  Iw  inserteil  a  gi'ound  glass,  for  the  better  diffusion  of  the  light 
passing  through  the  negative  or  photograpliic  jdate — this  being  often  desirable. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  tube,  or  at  any  required  distance  up  it,  I  fix  a 
frame  with  an  aperture  in  the  centre,  in  which  ajierture  is  to  be  placed  the 
sensitive  plate  before  mentioned,  and  which  may  be  held  in  position  by  a 
spring,  or  any  of  the  usual  devices. 

Between  these  arrangements  at  each  eml  I  insert  a  third  frame  in  the  afore- 
said tube,  this  third  frame  carrying  the  lens,  which  is  to  project  the  picture 
upon  the  sensitive  plate  mentioned  and  placed  in  the  aperture  mentioned. 

I  provide  a  double  cap  or  lid,  which  fits  over  what  I  call  the  back  end  of  the 
tube,  its  function  Iwing  to  protect  the  aforesaid  sensitive  plate  from  all  light 
except  that  passing  through  the  lens  nientioneil,  and  which  light  contains  the 
image  from  the  negative  or  photograjihic  plate  situated  in  the  grooves  at  the 
fVont  end  of  the  tube. 

Small  handles  or  suchlike  may  be  placed  on  the  lid,  or  cap,  or  other  parts  for 
convenience  in  handling. 

I  complete  the  apparatus  ready  for  use  by  setting  the  aforementioned  frames 
in  such  relative  positions  that  au  image  of  the  negative  or  photographic  plate  is 
projected  upon  any  sensitive  ]>Iate  in  the  back  end  of  the  tube,  with  all  the 
requisite  sharpness  of  focus  and  coirect  size  and  pftsition  ;  that  ouce  being  fixed, 
all  further  setting  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  instrument  rendered  always 
ready  for  immediate  use. 

[Cameras  of  the  rigid  class  indicated  are  very  handy  for  making  trans- 
parencies. The  French  have  used  them  extensively  over  two  decades  for 
stereoscopic  work.  In  these  there  were  a  pair  of  lenses,  and  a  longitudinal 
partition  dividing  the  right-hand  side  from  the  left. — £d.] 


London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.— Tliursday  May  *■' 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  will  give  a  (laper  on  The  Ethics  of  Photography!  ""' 
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MEETINGS   OP  SOCIETIES   FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


DateoiMaeUni. 


May  20 

„  20 

,.  21 

,.  21 

,.  21 

..  21 

,.  21 

M  22 


HuneoISocietj.  i  PIacboI  Meeting. 

North  London I  Uyddelton  Hall,  IsliDgton,  N. 

Bolton  Club  •. I  The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur  Queen's  Hotel,  CUfton. 

Bury    ' 

Manchester  Camera  Club i  Victoria  Hotel. 

Edinburgh  Photo.  Club j  5,  St.  Andrew-sqnare. 

Photographic  Club Anderton'i!Hot8l,Fleet-8treet,B.C. 

Burton-on-Trent 1  The  Institute.  Union-street. 

London  and  Provincial Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Baainghall-»t. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
May  13,— Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmever  read  a  pajjer  on  Reiected  Inuu/es  in  Optical  Com- 
binations, and  their  Effect  on  tlie  lirillid.ncji  of  the  Final  Image.  He  opened 
by  saying  that  the  first  practical  <lemonstration  ot  the  effect  of  reflected  images 
on  the  brilliancy  of  the  photographic  jiicture  was  given  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  M. 
Dallmeyer,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel,  in  1867.  The 
flare  spot  was  then  particularly  dealt  with,  and  it  was  shown  to  be  due  to  the 
formation  of  a  re.al  image  of  the  diaphragm.  There  were  other  points  in 
connexion  with  brilliancy  which  might  now  be  considered.  The  general  de- 
ductions made  were,  that  the  fewer  the  nimiber  of  reflecting  surfaces  the 
greater  the  brilliancy  of  the  image  ;  that  the  smaller  the  area  of  the  surfaces  of 
glass  the  greater  was  the  brilliancy  of  the  image  ;  that  the  fewer  of  these  sur- 
faces were  concave  to  the  plate  the  gi-eater  wa.s  the  brilliancy.  The  absence  of 
any  such  concave  surface  liehind  tlie  diaphragm  was  also  effective  in  the  same 
way.  The  brilliancy  of  the  image  was  affected  in  various  ways— in  one,  by 
the  formation  of  the  flare  spot  which  had  been  mentioned ;  again,  bv  the  forma- 
tion of  what  was  called  a  ghost ;  and  in  another  way,  and  one  that  had,  he 
tliou.ght,  not  been  treated  previously,  namely,  by  reflection  from  the  illuminated 
surface  of  the  plate  on  to  the  lens  surfaces,  and  the  reflection  of  such  rays  back 
again  on  to  the  plate.  To  illustrate  this  source  of  loss  of  brilliancy  a  camera 
was  shown  fitted  with  a  concave  reflector  in  the  place  of  the  plate.  The  front 
of  the  camera  was  pierced  with  holes  in  one  corner,  and  images  of  these  holes 
were  thrown  by  the  reflector  on  to  tlie  opposite  comer  of  the  inside  of  the 
camera  front.  It  was  stated  that  in  .absolute  darkness  illumination  of  the  front 
could  lie  detected  when  the  concave  reflector  was  replaced  by  a  plain  white 
surface.  If  the  plate  were  absolutely  black  this  source  of  want  of  brilliancy 
would  not  exist,  but  as  a  fact  it  reflected  a  good  deal  of  light.  Drawings  were 
made  on  the  blackboard  to  illustrate  reflections  from  various  lenses,  including 
the  rapid  doublet,  the  Petzval  portrait  lens,  Dallmeyer's  variation  on  this  lens, 
and  the  rapid  rectilinear  single  lens.  He  had  introduced  the  drawing  of  this 
last  because  Mr.  Burton,  of  Japan,  had  mii<le  some  statements  concerning  it 
which  lie  (Mr.  Dallmeyer)  had  controverted.  Mr.  Burton  had  since,  however, 
in  a  communication  to  the  Amateur  Plwtoip-apher,  admitted  the  accuracy  of 
his  (Mr.  Dallmeyer's)  contention.  With  this  lens,  if  the  utmost  brilliancy, 
irrespective  of  other  considerations,  was  required,  it  would  be  better  to  place 
the  stop  behind  the  lens. 

In  the  discussion.  Captain  W.  DE  W.  Abney  said  that  one  source  of  loss  of 
brilliancy  arose  from  the.  fact  that  lenses  are  not  jierfectly  transparent,  but 
act  as  sources  of  ilhimination  themselves,  ami  this  to  the  extent  of  four  per 
cent,  of  the  light  falling  upon  them.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  was  to  be  congratulated 
on  bringing  forward  a  new  phase  of  the  question. 

Mr.  W.  England  wondered  why  .so  little  care  was  generally  taken  to  shade 
the  camera.  He  never  went  out  to  photograph  without  a  shade.  All  cameras 
ought  to  be  furni.shed  with  a  hood.  He  used  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  all  but  cut 
off  the  image. 

Mr.  L.  Warnerke  agreed  with  >Ir.  England  that  camera  makers  ought  to- 
furnish  a  hood,  and  that  the  hood  should  be  laiige. 

Mr.  V.  Blanchard  said  that  he  believed  the  mode  of  shading  the  lens  by  a 
hooil  was  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  England  and  the  late  Mr.  DiiUmeyer. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  two  kinds  of  shades  for  lenses  had  been 
mentioned  by  the  sjieakers— one  att.ached  as  hood  close  to  the  lens,  and  the 
other,  as  mentioneil  by  Mr.  England,  in  the  form  of  an  attachment  to  the 
camera,  where  it  could  project  considerably  farther  from  the  lens  itself.  This 
attachment,  which  he  remembered,  to  have  seen  as  long  since  .as  18.57,  when  it 
was  called  a  front  camera,  was  much  more  effective  than  a  shade  close  to  the 
lens  could  be. 

Mr.  T.  Samuel  corroborated  this  statement  by  saying  that  he  had  remarked 
the  greater  brilliancy  which  he  had  obtained  with  Johnson's  pantascopic 
camera  than  with  others ;  and  this  he  attributed  to  the  shade  with  which  it 
was  furnished. 

Dr.  G.  Lindsay  Johnson  did  not  think  that  there  was  any  advantage  in  a 
large  hood.  He  used  simply  a  tube  or  brass  sliding  over  the  lens  tube  itself, 
and  drew  it  forward  just  sufliciently  to  cut  off  any  light  which  he  did  not  wish 
to  include.  He  further  remarked  that  he  thought  that  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
superior  brilliancy  of  the  images  yielded  by  suigle  len.ses  was  that  the  tube 
served  as  a  hood. 

Captain  Abnev  did  not  see  the  advantage  of  using  a  large  hood  distant  from 
the  lens.  He  drew  a  diagram  on  the  blackboard  to  illustrate  a  lens  and  the 
sun,  and  considered  that  it  did  not  matter  at  what  point  the  hood  cut  off  the 
rays  of  light  from  the  sun,  whether  it  was  close  to  the  lens  or  .at  some  httle 
distance. 

Mr.  Debenham  then,  using  Captain  Abney's  diagram,  pointed  out  that  with 
a  hood  close  to  the  lens,  if  the  hood  were  lowered  sufficiently  to  shade  the 
whole  of  the  lens  from  the  sun,  the  upper  part  of  the  lens  "would  also  bs 
prevented  from  doing  its  work  in  reproducing  the  upjier  jiart  of  the  picture. 
There  might  also  lie  a  considerable  action  from  the  brightness  of  that  part  of 
the  sky  which  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sun.     He  thought 
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tb*t  Cq>Uiii  AliiMr  wooU  Me  tlut  whilM  bii  i«opa«itioa  wonU  be  coirect  if 
»g|iied  to  «  poht,  lay  »  pfahole  opiatng.  it  was  not  (O  for  a  law  of  ap{>Rciable 
■MBllaila 

Mr.  Daluotib  tbea  mUed.  Wtth  ragud  to  the  eooteatim  that  a  hood 
■boaU  be  hoft,  be  Mid  that  ao  ojtUaa  wtm  nqnind  to  place  a  ihade  when 
Hght  IhMii  a  giriB  point  iboald  not  be  able  to  reach  the  optkal  centn  of  the 
loa,  aad  U  Bade  ao  difcw  me  wfcaltg  aaA  hood  wen  niaU  or  hm.  He 
drew  a  aaw  aad  •gnea  of  two  hoodik  oae  of  which  pngaetod  aboot  the  third 
paitaf  UN^iHMtaraf  the  lea*  aad  IIm  other  about  twotttuaaten,  aad  main- 
taiaed  tkit  ao  ioag  m  the  edn  of  tkt  hood  wa*  in  th«  line  of  the  eoaea,  ita  ain 
aad  dirtaaee  wen  not  iiupoftant. 

Mr.  Waman  add  that  it  Ul  ollta  beaa  obaetred  that  tha  *d«M  ol  the 

_j  eoTotd  with  a  eataia  aaMaat  of 
'  bna  givBa  of  thia  iliiaaiatanio  He 
■  ptan*  of  pUa  gahtiae  wttboat  enalaioB  which  had  dar^eoed 
at  the  cd|ca ;  thia  pefhapa  micfat  throw  aaaae  U^t  oa  the  anhjcct. 

Dr.  LcraaaT  Jowawt  ahowed  a  photopanh  of  the  fanrotrpe  kind,  niMiiiriiw 
ahoat  two  ia*M  W  «M  aal  a  hal^wUS^  aaU,  wa*  the  tnt  takaa  by  the 


liilMitaa  ftoBi  the 
AHaddoa, 


Mr.  J.  W.  BMalbrt  waa  dactad  a 


THE  LOKDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  A880CUTI0N. 
Mai  a,— Mr.  J.  &  Taape  ia  the  chair. 

IwiiUlHtothe 

H.  M.  flailth,  aail  T.  B.  Pnahwatv  were  fpta^i-t 

Tha  Bo*.  SaL-BBTAaT  read  a  nceat  raaotatiea  of  the  Oo— Wtaa^  tavitiaf 
ailM»Wi  to  write  oat  the  Miaa  of  *al|iaeta  which  aifht  fcna  topka  o(  IMan 
dlMMiilaai^  aad  tha  Mlowiag  were  propoaed :— 1.  TreataMBtof  foeaa  ia  laiattsa 
la  phMwaphie  art  t  Howtoatrip  Jwrprtatathat  harabaaa  naaiiil  to 
glMK.  XnebaatlbrBiorhaadcaaMa.    IHaa^ 


tnm  the  nottmfUo  OMvaatiaa,  brltiM 
>  the  Bikari^  at  Ctaalar,  waa  eoaaUand,  ■>■ 
aail  T.  B.  PnahwatM  were  appaiated. 


.  &  lUalniafn,  phyrfcal  aial  thaMkaL  <L  Baal  aaaM  of  prialia»ia 
oa  bnaakk  paper  aad  fcr  laalarB  alidta.  7.  FfctorW  trMfeai  of 
ape  ia  i«|nd  to  ua«iiOiillai  &  Ck«d  Begativea.  9.  Moral  cCiKt*  of 
Cmrmaiom  ea  the  pholamahia  pahiit.  la  Poctnit  pbotognphr  aad  the 
mmttmavkla^L  nTftapaiaUaarfiJTlJrtML  11.  SQw pftatiiy,  toaii« 
aadtdi^UrnacafhMpmM.  IC  the  >m  aad  aban  5  haa/eaaMM^ 
UL  Cmfpl^  lav  la  ralatka  to  dwtomphr.  18.  roea*  aareaa  Amiaaaa. 
17.  Dwetopaaeat  of  •inlek-ahatter  pMnwa.  18.  PlaUaolnie  poaaibUilie*. 
!«.  Mnl  ihnetoperaL  la  additioa  tothe  abor.  the  feUavfaw  eal^U  had 
baaa  iiini  ti  I  at  tha  finawittii  mmIIbk  whaa  tho  i»m  of  aakiaa  for  aas- 
pttkmTht  aaUatla  imA  bM*  JHpMid  ^-Photonapkr  ia  aalana  eoioafak 
laaUaa.  0)  OoU  tooiaf  a^  Ika  iadaeaee  of  the 
I  TheaelloaofTarioiuBxi^afeBta.  (•/)  Varioita 
ktioa  aad  aflbctlTe  nine  of  laitaatanenna  ahattcn. 
faoal  ia^rth  a(  a  eonpooad  laaa  ia  to  be  ncaMued. 
« l^pAiaal.  akaoM  wMk  Ihi  optical  hatara  r 
WimMih  fte  naJKtnaa  of  the  aefaUra t 


Is 


Photonapkr  ia  aalanil  eoioafab 
)  Umtm«l  ihiwtiil  nwaMaatraa.'  0)  OoU  tooiaf  a^  Ika  iadaeaee  of  the 
»ailaaa  aalabla  aaHa  aaed.  (r)  Theaelloaof*arioiuBxi^afeBta.  (<f)  Varioita 
■aa  of  ateartaiBiaf  the  diuatioa  a»l  aflbcUre  nine  of  iaataataaeooa  ahattcn. 
Tha  potet  Itaai  vUeh  liMfaaai 
)  Whatl»ttaa«Taat^a»hB 
Wkit  liilalh^  Mnuaw  ta*  n»l'in  Oe  gntttkm  of  'the  aefaUra 
PHata  prodaeed  bjr  aMa  albar  thaa  aOrar  aad  Ina. 
'  Bos.  BacaaTABT  alao  aMatioaad  that  hia  aroeatloaa  woaU  pteveat  bia 
ipr  Ik*  paat  rflav  tha  aad  of  the  pteaaat  Aaaoriattoa'a 
ad  thit  It  waald  ba  waU  to  paocata  the  aaeeat  of  a 
tkeaaaaal  Maaiiag. 
Mr.  H.  M.  BAanwa  ahowad aaaaMla oa  a matt-aatCaea paper  mWI  to  be 
piapaiad  witk  cUorida  of  irtdlaia.  TW  priattM  took  ahoat  half  the  Ume 
rafidNd  fa  aOrar  paper.  Thty  had  baaa  loaad  b  a  aaU  bath.  Tha  paper 
waaaf  PlMaek  ptMaratioa;  aad  apoa  the  cfavalar  aad  paper  of  iaatractioaa 
ariwipaajlai  h  Mat  laad.  Mr.  wTk.  DnnMAii  raaaakad  that  the  beto  of 
tha  p»»  bafia  aaiMiWi  to  aatd  laalM,of  lu  nqahrlia  a  hrpoaalpbito  bath 
to  fa  fc, aad  tha  dfcartlaa  to  Il|*laa  owr-pilrtad  paaola  ir  laariaf  faraloerr 
tiaM  ia  tte  bjrpo  balk,  aaaillil  that  It  wm  nallT  a  drar  paper,  althoegh 
than  arfriA  poariUy  ba  a  UUla  chloride  of  tftdiaai  need  in  tha  piepanUloo  of 

Mr.  P.  A.  BaiMB  aaU  llMt  at  the  laat 
eoati^  of  adtftaa 


He 

priatad  oat  aad 


H  had  baaa  <tat*l 
tmiand  it  laaaaaitiTe  to  Ugbt 


two  peook  Made  oa  paper  tkaa  treated  which  weie  folly 
had  not  takaa  ka^ar  than  the  onlinary  time  in  the  printing 

U  waa  aaanaanal  that  oa  the  hat  Thanday  in  May  Mr.  J.  TraUl  Taylor 
woald  nad  a  paper,  aad  that  ia  Jaaa  Mr.  A.  Haddon  woald  gire  a  denamatia- 
Uoa  of  alaelroplaii^  wtth  fUraak  batlartHL 


CLUB. 

Mat  8l— Then  waa  a  apodal  laatara^tida  aihiMtion  at  thr  abore  Clatak  photo- 
paaha  takaa  oa  laaaat  taan  hi  ^npt  belM  abown  by  Meaoa.  Biiilgaiaaad 
Mb  aad  M^lor  Nott  A»o^itthatnMpanadM  waraaHHiy  orauaOaat 
imitj,  aad  the  eoUaatlow  nnalalaiil  a  grwt  eariety  of  iateraatiag  fflaaHatioaa 
afBNMt  Mb  aad  Maaaan  ia  %ypl,  with  wigiaJ  Tirwa  of  tha  Pytamlda  aad 
attiv  laaaaiaa  aad  pabUc  haMiaaa 

Mr.  Bdar  cihiMMahmeaaaiberorpkalampiM  raceaUy  taken  in  Madeira 
aad  Taaerile  ;  Mr.  Aadnaa,  aoaM  rtoaa  of  eolcaiMMa  in  action  aad  other  aab- 
Jaeto ;  Mr.  Ferrem,  laalanipM  takaa  aa  Oab  exeanioaa :  and  Mr.  Oookaa, 
•MaagtoWaaof  Ighthaa  Moat  Hooaa.  Other  alidaa,  by  Maaa.  FHs-Payne, 
CkmAaiiil  flaadCwaia  aikiMtod. 

Oa  TJawaia/,  M^y  M,  Mr.  Hhiptoa  wm  read  a  paper  oa  Cyl^-pkoUfmpH^— 
Aar  ilete^  ftrrHi^nmenU,  iitrlmling aa  Idtai  iylr. 


WORTH  LONDON  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOaETY. 
M.«T  «,— Mr.  UivmtwatOT  ia  the  ehair. 
Thhi  b»la|a  tiikalal  aiwii^  Mr.  H.W.  Bart  azhibiled  hb  aew  portable 
t»  Mak  kmpa^  pkotognphic  haek^oaada,  magic-lantara  acraeaa,  Ac 


Thia  Ktand  ia  oonatractad  of  bamboo  canea,  acrew-joiutol,  m  as  to  enable  the- 
operator  to  anaage  the  aland  for  any  deeired  height  or  width.  The  standards- 
are  anppocted  on  tripod  bam :  theae  are  made  apecially  firm  ami  rigid  by 
bracea,  ao  Ann  that  it  ««cnu  lUmost  iuipossible  to  overturn  the  structure. 
Between  the  nprigbts  there  are  double  rail  «uii]xirti>  when  emploved  for  lamps. 
At  the  top  there  ia  a  rail  or  batten  to  8up|)ort  a  photogranhic  \>ackgTouii(l  or 
lantern  acreen  with  rail  or  roller  at  bottom,  or  the  top  and  oottom  rail  can  be 
a4iaated  at  any  intermediate  apace  between  floor  and  ceiling.  There  ia  ai«o  an 
amagemeat  at  the  top  of  the  atandards  by  which  the  liackground  or  screen 
can  be  anaagad  at  aay  angle,  ao  that  it  may  be  brought  parallel  with  the 
Untem  or  eamara  wfaea  thaee  latter  hare  to  be  tiltol.  There  are  other  attach- 
meata  to  tha  alaad  by  which  a  top  abade  or  side  acreena  can  be  eaaily  arranged 
M  nay  be  reqalrad  fer  taking  portraita,  Ac.,  oat  of  doors.  In  fact  the  stand 
arenw  to  bar*  baaa  tboroaghly  well  thongfat  out,  ao  that  nothing  ia  wanting  to 
make  it  a  naeftal  a4inaet  to  any  atadio  an<l  a  neceanary  piece  of  apparatus  for 
any  lantern  ezhlbitinuat,  beaidM  ita  |>rimary  nw,  yit.',  for  a  Haxh-lump  stand 
TIm  whole  of  tb*  Aaaawak  awl  Httinga  when  packed  can  be  t-asilv  inrrieil  by 
a  lad  with  oaa  haad.  Mr.  Hart  placed  a  few  bunpa  on  the  st.ind  to  illustrate 
tha  varioaa  mntinaa,  aad  atatad  that  aoch  a  atand  aa  ahown  would  accommodate 
fhim  Ibiitr  to  forty  lamna, 

A  diacnaaion  aflerwanLi  took  plaor,  ia  which  many  members  joined,  and  it 
waa  geaerally  Uieed  that  tiie  atand  waa  a  aorel  invention  and  likely  to  prove 
BMrt  aalU  ben  ia  flaAJight  and  ordinary  photography,  and  for  many  other 
adanatinaal  paipaaa. 

Mr.  PAarrrr  ihaa  oshiMtad  a  aaw  haad  camera  which  he  bad  patented,  ami 
daacribad  ita  varioaa  parte  aad  actiooa,  the  principle  being  the  economising  of 
naea  and  tha  atapla  aaakaaiam  br  which  the  pUtea,  in  aheatha,  are  brought 
Iraa  a  koriMalal  lato  Ike  pertnadlcnlar.  One  motion  of  a  lever  at  the  bottom 
of  tha  eaaan  lk«a  tight  to  left  changa  the  platea,  and  wbOat  bringinr  uch  in 
iU  torn  into  poaitiaa  iigialaa  the  nnmhcr  of  the  eipoaore  upon  a  small  tablet 

The  maatiira  aaaaiaioaaly  coogratolated  Mr.  Parfitt,  aa  a  member  of  the 
Sodety,  apoa  Ike  invaatioa  of  ao  ataple  a  hand  camen,  aad  wiahed  him  every 
aaeoaa  wbrn  ha  waa  nady  to  iwaa  it  ISor  aale. 

Mr.  nMvIo,  aa  old  aamber  of  the  Society,  who  haa  baaa  reaidiog  for  aome 
time  la  Paria,  then  axhibitad  aoae  splendid  negativa  of  viewa  in  PUia,  in- 
dadinc  the  EUU  Tower,  both  half-pUtr  and  ataraoaoopie,  and  alao  aome 
baaatihUy  nriatad  pUtlaotype  ptctaraa  with  cloud  eifecto  tnm  the  negative*. 

Tk*  awanen  ware  of  opiaioa  that  ao  am*  beaatiful  negativa  had  aver  been 
axkiUtal  baltan  tba  Soda^ 

Mr.  Dahiio  atatad  tkot  Way  wen  Ukrn  with  fWray'a  npid  rectilinear  half- 
plato  leaa  apoa  a  FHaak  aafa  of  plate,  anil  mont  of  them  developed  witli  nyro 
awl  aoda.    He  aaid  tkat,  of  eoarar,  the  lieaut4ful  deamea  of  the  atmaspheru 


ia  Phrla  had  MMaathlng  to  do  with  the  brilliancy  of  the  negatives  the  diatinct- 
naa  of  the  nlnnta  detail,  aad  the  abeolato  cleareea  ia  the  ahadowa.  He  had 
davalopad  ioaa  of  Ikm  with  hydraqaiaoao,  bat  prafemd  with  theae  plate* 
tkepyie  aad  aoda  dafalo|iai.  aad  they  wooU  aot  aUad  ammonia. 

Mr.  Fallar  eihlWtad  aaoM  printa  bom  negativa  taken  at  Bumham  Beediea 
oa  the  Oooil  FViday  oatiag. 

The  SccaCTART  annonaceil  that  the  next  meeting,  on  May  20,  would  be  the 
laat  lantera  night  of  tka  aaaaoa,  whea  maabew  wen  raqoeated  to  bring  u  . 
many  now  aHdaMBoaOla.    Mr.  Paritt  la  tka  chair. 

Aay  iaatlamaa  wfckiagtojola  Uia  Boaioty  aal  all  badaaa  comepondenta 
an  nqneated  to  note  the  change  of  Seofrtary,  aad  to  addraa  all  cominunica- 
tioaa  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Clarke.  isTttaaanViaMl,  Viaabary-paik,  N. 


HOLBORX  CAMKBA  CLUa 
Mat  »,— Mr.  Chang  la  tha  chair. 

The  I>Baa(i>Bnr  (Mr.  T.  a  Uapworth)  delivered  a  lecture,  illoatrated  by 
lantera  didaa,  oa  PhtUfnmku  a*  jtawliid  to  lito  iUiutraUd  JottnuJiMm  qf  Ikf 
lM,g,  a»  KmatyUi  kg  IMt  "DaUr  Vfmmkie.'  He  lint  ahowed  a  copy  of  a 
partnit  pabliakad  ia  a  aawepapet  in  1679,  and  said  that  it  waa  nther  an 
advantage  aot  to  ban  aa  exact  Ukeneaa,  u  in  the  event  of  doubt  upon  the 

ilfeat  Ih*  aaaa  block  coaM  be  aed  again  later  on  for  someliody  elae.  He 
fcOowad  the  tap  tnm  tka  ngdiop  to  the  paper  milli,  when  they  an 
eartad,  daaead,  aad  aixad  with  a*parto  gnaa,  eoaverte<l  into  pulp,  and  Anally 
paper,  whirh  ia  delivered  at  the  oBee  of  the  l)ait<i  Umphir  in  rolla  of  threp 
awl  a  rinartrr  mila  ia  leagtk.  Ha  tkon  aw  the  way  type  and  illustrationa 
wen  aot  up  oa  a  Hat  anrfaee,  a  paper  monld  matle  bom  the  aarae,  fhim  wbicli  a 
carved  raatii^  waa  made  In  type  nietAl,  thew  carved  caatinga  bdng  fixed  on  to 
a  laifa  roUar  ia  tka  priatiM  machine.  Mr.  Hepworth  had  timed  one  roll  of 
thne  aad  a  onartar  alia  ia  w^tb,  and  found  that  it  waa  |>rinteil  both  aide* 
aad  delivered  at  the  other  ead  of  the  machine  in  fourteen  minutea,  or  at  the 
nto  of  10,ono  copia  per  hoar.  After  tonching  on  the  way  in  which  the  most 
crude  and  iodiatiaot  ahalcka  or  photognph*  wen  elabonted  by  a  apedd  stafT 
of  artista,  who  copied  then  oa  to  very  white  card  with  a  particolarlr  black 
iak,  thay  wan  thaa  pkolaaaphed,  and  a  dneogrephic  etching  wu  made  IVom 
tka  aagatlw  ao  (ihtaiaad.  ifia  whole  proeea  bei^  completed  in  a  few  houra,  bv 
wkiek  aMaa*  wean  eaoblad  to  git  priataof  the  doingaof  to.day  in  to-morrow'a 

On  Satnrday  ten  maabai  proceeded  to  Canhdton  and  Beddington,  and, 
after  upoaing  aboot  flity  plata%  adjoarned  to  the  (ireyhound  for  tea. 

On  fridar  next  (tkb  iiiwlag)  Mr.  Oobb  will  give  instruction  to  beginners 
on  HUrrr  Priittinf,  IWay^  ami  Mounting.  Beginnen  in  photography  are 
•pedally  invited  to  • 


HACKNEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mat  8.— Annnd  meeting. — Dr.  Knlaod  Smith  preaiding. 

The  annual  report  and  lialance-sbect  waa  read  bv  the  Secretary,  and 
nnanimoiisly  rarrieii.  It  ia  utisfartory  to  note  that  tlie  Society  haa  daring 
the  but  rear,  the  flrst  of  itx  existence,  bad  ninety-aiz  members. 

Hie  following  oflicers  for  the  yenr  IMH)  HI  were  elected: — I'rtnidenl:  Dr. 
Oerard  iimWi.—  VictPruidtnti:  Ur.  Kibbler,   Dr.  RoUnd  Smith,  and  Mr.. 
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J.  HuUTt.-foi<fl<«;  Messrs.  H.  Burton,  W.  L.  Barker,  H.  J.  Bea-sley,  J.  0. 
Grant,  F.  Houghton,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  White.-Treamrer :  Mr.  hrank  Jolly.- 
Curator:  Mr.  A.  Dean.— Secretory .•  Mr.  W.  Fenton  Jones,  12,  Kuig  Edward- 
road,  N.k 

WEST  SURREY  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
May  7,— Mr.  W.  Winsfonl  in  tlie  chair. 

Several  new  members  were  nominated,    llie  attendance  was  large. 

Mr  fJ.  D.\vi.soN  gave  an  .iddress  on  I^/aliiwti/pe  Printiwj  Processes,  accom- 
panied by  a  demonstration.  Mr.  Davison,  h.aving  recited  the  advantages  ol  the 
processes  and  given  briefly  the  tlieorv  of  the  formation  of  the  jilatmiun  nnage, 
explaiuetl  the  distinction  between  the  hot-bath,  cold-bath,  and  pnntmg-out 
methods  respectively,  and  proceeded  to  develop  a  large  number  of  proots, 
showing  the  ortlinary  details  of  practice  as  well  as  the  variations  in  colour 
obtainable  by  the  use  of  the  Sepia  papers  and  by  the  addition  of  niercunc 
chloride  (half  a  draclim  to  one  drachm  per  ounce  of  liot  oxalate  solution)  to 
the  developer.  Cold  bath  prints  were  also  developed,  specimens  ot  all  tlie 
variations  lieing  haudeil  ronnd  upon  glass  plates,  as  also  mountied  examples  ot 
platinum  prints  on  fabrics,  rough  papers,  Jtc  ,      , ,  ,      » 

It  was  decided  that  the  next  outdoor  meeting  of  the  Society  should  lie  to 
Carshalton  and  district,  and  that  the  subject  for  the  first  Wednesday  in  May 
(evening  meeting)  be  OeUUino-chtorlile  Emulsion  Popei-s.     Mr.  James  agreed 

to  treat  this  subject. 

♦ 

LEWES  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
May  6, — The  President  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  on  Cloud  Phittographij  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Hollway.  He  de- 
.scribcd  the  many  beauties  of  cloud  form  and  sky  effects,  and  gave  examples 
from  the  works  of  Constable  and  Gainsborough,  showing  the  jiroper  relation 
cloud  forms  should  bear  to  the  other  part  of  the  jiictures.  While. recommend- 
in"  photographers  to  use  cloud  negatives  to  complete  their  pictures,  for  ho 
considered  nothing  so  offensive  to  the  artistic  eye  as  a  broad  patch  of  white  for 
the  sky,  which  was  generally  to  be  seen  in  photographs,  he.  at  the  same  time, 
cautioned  them  about  using  them  in  an  inartistic  manner,  as  it  was  quite  probable 
that  unless  clouds  were  inserteil  with  taste  and  after  careful  consideration  of  their 
appropriateness  to  the  general  effect  of  light  and  shade  andgenenal  composition 
of  the  picture,  they  would  rather  detract  from  what  beauty  there  might  have 
existed  Iwfore  their  introduction  than  bring  about  the  desii-ed  improvement. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHig  SOCIETY. 
May  8.— Special  general  meeting.— Mr      l>el  Heywood,  iun.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Chairman  announced  the  resignation  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Chadwick  of  the 
office  of  Hon.  Secretary,  which  he  liad  held  for  about  fifteen  ye.ars,  and  that 
Mr.  H.  M.  Whiteiield,  Ashville,  Mayfield-road,  Manchester,  had  undertaken 
the  duties  until  tlie  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Manchester  Survey  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Manchester  Amtiteur  Photographic  Society,  inviting  the 
assistance  of  the  members  of  this  Society  by  the  loan  of  negatives  of  places  of 
interest  and  of  buildings  recently  demolished  in  Manchester  and  Salford.  The 
Hon.  Secretary  was  requested  to  respond. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  a  vigorous  discussion  and 
amendment  of  certain  rules,  and  the  advisability  of  the  Society  forming  itself 
into  a  Club,  with  the  object  of  promoting  more  social  intercourse  among  the 
members,  and  providing  facilities  for  a  dark  room,  smoke  room,  and  place  for 
&  daily  meeting  of  members  in  a  central  position  in  Manchester.  A  recom- 
mendation to  the  Council  was  adopted  to  ascei-talu  if  the  scheme  is  practicable, 
and  report  to  the  Society  at  an  early  date. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
May  6. — After  the  routine  business  of  the  meeting  and  the  election  of  Mr. 
W.  V.  Davy  as  a  member,  Mr.  J.  W.  Chari.eswohth  gave  a  subject,  Hand 
Camera  Work.  He  liegan  by  describing  one  made  by  himself,  and  showing 
the  most  minute  details  of  the  same.  There  were  also  laid  on  the  table  hand 
cameras  by  various  makers. 

It  was  announced  that  Mr.  Chadwick,  of  Manchester,  had  promised  to  give 
a  subject  at  an  early  date ;  also  that  the  Britannia  Company,  Ilford,  would 
give  a  demonstration — How  lo  work  Alpha  Fiiper—at  the  September  meeting. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
May  8,— Aldennan  J.  B.  Stone,  J. P.,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,^iu  the  chair.    There  was 
a  large  attendance. 

Eight  new  members  were  elected. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Camera  Club,  enclosing  a 
copy  of  their  new  rules  for  exhibitions. 

The  Curator  of  the  Municipal  Art  Gallery  (Mr.  Whitworth  Wallis)  sent  a 
communication  acknowledging  tlie  receipt  of  the  National  Challenge  Cup  (won 
by  the  Birmingham  Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  in  March  last), 
and  asking  for  examiiles  of  the  pictures  which  won  the  sup  to  be  exhibited 
with  it  in  the  Art  Gallery. 

The  Photo(;iiai>hic  Survey  ok  W.uiwickshihk- At  the  close  of  the  ordi- 
n.arj-  business  Mr.  Stone  announced  that  the  present  meeting  had  been  calle<l 
specially  to  discuss  the  proposed  jihotographic  survey  of  Wanvickshire.  He 
said : — 

We  are  npBombled  here  this  evening?  upon  a  matter  of  very  considerable  interest, 
which  has  now  reached  a  point  when  it  is  important  to  ask  yonr  very  serious  consider- 
ation as  to  what  conrse  is  to  be  pursued.  I  take  it  for  pranted  that  every  member  of 
this  Socictv  is  deeply  interested  in  the  priiposed  Pliotojjraphio  County  Survey. 
Every  one,"l  suppose,  desires  its  Buccess;  every  one,  also.  I  apprehend,  is  fnlly  alive 
to  the  fact  that  there  arc  diflieulties  to  be  overcome.  If  evi-ry  one  is  preiiared  to 
render  a^sistAnco  to  (ret  rid  of  these  ditficulties,  depend  tipnn  it  they  will  easily  melt 
away.  If  we  were  to  pive  way  to  the  ditficulties  of  the  world  we  slioidd  never  accom- 
plish anythinp.  Reverting  to  my  tirst  observation,  as  to  its  being  a  critical  moment 
m  the  proTCcdings,  you  are  called  upon  to-night  to  decide  whether  this  survey  shall  be 


a  success  or  otherwise.  Tliere  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  you  can  deal  with  the 
matter ;  one  is  by  takiii),'  it  in  hand  yourselves  and  settlins  to  work  out  the  whole 
problem,  taking  credit  for  the  result  ot  your  labours,  keeping  tlie  control  of  t  be  whole 
undeitakinjr,  and  carrying  it  out  within  your  own  limits ;  that  you  are  perfectly 
justified  in  doing  it  you  so  desire.  If  yon  take  this  view  it  wUl  be  your  duty  to  set 
about  a  scheme  within  your  own  meaus  and  within  your  own  numbers.  This,  of 
course,  is  simply  within  the  range  of  any  Society  ;  in  other  words,  any  Societv  has  a 
jierfcct  right— indee<l,  you  may  go  further  and  say  that  any  single  individual  lias  a 
perfect  riglit  wlio  can"  command  means  of  doin^  within  his  own  s<:ope  something 
towards  obtaining  the  same  object  that  yon  have  in  view.  As  a  Society  you  may  suc- 
ceed move  or  less,  bnt  -such  proceeding  within  yourselves  would  not  be  suffieiently 
large,  I  apprehend,  to  correspond  with  the  scale  you  have  already  contemplated.  You 
have  at  this  moment  an  opportunity  to  distinguish  yourselves  as  a  Society,  becsiusoyou 
have  hit  upon  a  brilliant  idea  which  all  the  world  is  prepared  to  give  you  credit  for, 
and  that  idea  worked  out  will  be  not  only  tor  your  good  reputation,  but  will  ho  a 
beneficial  example  to  tlie  whole  country.  If  you  take  a  good  lead,  you  will  be  followed 
by  others,  and  if  you  take  a  narrow  view,  and  you  permit  jealousies  to  exist  amongst 
yourselves,  or  in  respect  to  otlier  people,  you  will  damage  the  whole  thing,  you  will 
earu  a  bad  reputation,  and,  in  point  of  f.oct,  you  might  makes  yourselves  ridiculous. 
If  you  can  decitfe  upon  broader  lines,  which  I  recommeud.  you  will  at  once  offer  to  tho 
whole  world  a  good  idea  and  appeal  to  tho  co-operation  of  every  one  interested  in  it  to 
contribute  towards  its  success.  For  this  you  must  go  outside  your  own  Society.  It 
appears  to  me  if  you  do  (and  I  hope  you  will)  you  will  obtain  considerable  supi>ort — 
j)ecuniaiy  and  otherwise—from  the  county  generally.  You  must  present  to  tin'  publu;  a 
broader  scheme,  that  will  inrite  confidence  and  that  will  attract  support.  You  cannot 
propofc  any  kind  of  Council  or  Committee  limited  to  yourselves,  you  must  begin  by 
propt-sing  a  Representative  Council  for  the  Photographic  Survey,  and  must  .state 
frankly  that  you  are  prepai-ed  to  send  representative  members  and  render  every 
assistance.  There  would  be,  of  course,  elected  representatives  from  other  districts 
and  other  Societies,  and  I  suggest,  also,  co-optiitive  members  useful  to  you  in  many 
ways,  and  men  sufficiently  known  to  ensure  the  confidence  of  the  city  of  Birmingham 
and  the  county  generally.  Then,  depend  upon  it,  your  prospect  will  succeed,  and  you 
may  almost  believe  that  your  scheme  is  an  accomplished  fact. 

Mr.  Jerome  Hakrisom,  F.G.S.  (Vice-President),  said  he  had  listened  with 
great  pleasure  to  the  very  able  speecli  of  Mr.  Alderman  Stone,  with  which  he 
was,  in  the  main,  agreed.  Their  President  advocated  the  establishment  of  a 
County  Council  or  Committee,  by  which  the  photographic  survey  of  Warwick- 
shire should  be  directed  ;  and  considering  that  there  were  several  photographic, 
as  well  as  many  scientific,  artistic,  and  literary  Societies  in  the  county,  he 
a<Teed  that  such  a  guiding  body  was  desirable.  Such  a  Council  should  consist 
of  representatives  of  all  the  Societies  willing  to  promote  the  work  of  the  photo- 
grapliic  survey.  It  was  not  less  the  duty  than  the  right  act  of  such  Society  to  aid 
in  carrying  out  and  completing  so  desirable  a  task.  But  he  (Mr.  Harrison)  did 
not  think  it  was  necessary  that  their  own  Bimiingham  Society  should  sink 
tiieir  own  identity  with  tlie  task  which  they  had  resolved  (at  a  previous  meeting 
on  December  11,  1889)  to  undertake.  The  Council  of  the  Birmingham  Photo- 
graj  hie  Society  had  been  carefully  considering  the  question,  and  they  had 
unanimously  passed  the  following  resolution  :— "  That  it  is  desirable  to  form  a 
Photographic  Survey  Section  of  the  Birmingham  Photograiihic  Society,  with 
separate  oHicers  and  separate  subscription,  to  commence  and  carry  out  a  photo- 
graphic survey  of  Warwickshire."  He  trusted  that  the  meeting  would  endorse 
that  resolution,  and  that  every  one  in  the  room  would  join  the  survey  section 
which  it  was  proposed  to  form.  The  section  could  then  invite  the  co-oper.ation 
of  other  workers  in  the  county  and  form  the  "  County  Council "  to  which  Mr. 
Stone  had  alluded,  by  which  the  work  done  by  each  Society  should  be  pointed 
out.  As  their  would  necessarily  be  certain  expenses  inoniTed,  it  would  be 
needful  to  charge  a  small  extra  subscription  to  the  section.  He  hoped  they 
would  also  invite  gentlemen  to  join  the  survey  section  who,  although  not 
photographei-s,  felt  an  interest  in  the  work  ;  and  for  them  the  subscription 
should  be  somewhat  higher.  Such  gentlemen  could  thus  join  the  survey  and 
assist  in  its  work  without  becoming  members  of  the  Photogi-aphic  Society. 
He  trusted  the  meeting  would  first  iliscuss  the  resolution  from  the  Council, 
which  had  just  been  read,  recommending  the  establishment  of  a  Photographic 
Survey  Section  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Society,  after  which  the  con- 
sideration of  the  County  CouncU,  as  urged  by  Mr.  Stone,  would  naturally 
follow.  . 

The  resolution  referred  to  by  Mr.  Harrison  was  carried  unanimously  amid 
much  applause. 

It  was  then  resolved,  "That  the  subscription  to  the  Photographic  Survey 
Section  shall  be  half-a-crown  per  annum  for  members  of  the  Birmingham 
Photographic  Society,  and  half-a-guinea  per  anuum  for  all  others." 

Thiily-eight  gentlemen  then  gave  in  their  names  as  members  of  the  new 
section. 

The  officers  of  the  section  were  elected  as  follows : — CImirman  :  IMr.  J.  B. 
Stone. —  Vice-VlutiriiMn :  Mr.  Jethro  A.  Cossins. — Curator:  Mr.  B.  Karleese. — 
Treasurer:  Mr.  S.  G.  Mason.— J?y".  Secretaries:  Messrs.  J.  H.  Pickard  and 
W.  J.  HaiTison. 

The  question  of  a  governing  body  to  direct  the  general  work  of  the  survey 
was  next  considered.  The  following  i-esolutions  were  then  passed  : — 1.  "  That 
the  Council  should  consist  of  representatives  elected  by  the  various  photo- 


invited  to  send  representatives  to  a  general  meeting  on  May  22  at  St.  Eilmund's 
College,  E<linund-street,  Birmingham,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Council  to 
direct  the  photograpliic  survey  of  Warwickshire.  . 

It  was  decided  that  the  members  of  the  Birmingham  Photographic  Section 
should  meet  on  Tuesday  evenings  at  the  Club  Rooms  to  discuss  the  work  of 
the  survey. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Stone  for  his  able  conduct  in  the 
chair,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
-\riili,  9,— Vice-President  John  O.  Bullock  in  the  chair. 

Owing  to  the  removal  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New- 
York  to  new  quarters,  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  exhibition  until  the 
spring  of  1801. 

The  Committee  on  Lantern  Slides  presented  a  fuU  report  m  regard  to  the 
public  e.xhibitiou  of  slides  illustrative  of  the  work  of  members,  wliich  had  been 
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Djr  the  HooM^i 
in  tcrhakal 


eHUrA\±    Tb*  nUUt  was  oaa  of 
taniahMl  ■Mrfdililili  arUMMaora 
aad  artMie  lAato^afiir  aa  the  part  aftlMi 


1ft.  JofaB  e.  Ballocfc  «>■ 
Mr.  PyatefokOiafdaecaMd. 


daeUd  Plwidairt  af  tha  Soeiatr  t<e>r 

br^  MSCSBX,  of  tiM  EnairtHa  OpaMlllaa,  na4  »  BiiiiwiiriiiiMiia  wUaii 
bad  baaa  haadad  to  him  bjr  tbc  airtbir.  Mr.  Pnnk  B.  BmimIm,  aMMid. 
Wtrtimgitimmlmmto/tJUPhtUtitipM;  gKJi^m/PkiladMiiu  napayar 
wi  a  hiwr  P*—  *»  —>M1>"I  **  —I*  aad —iiftihiMi  at  tha  gaaiaty.  •  H 
«w  niMnd  to  a  Saadal  CbMaiiltK 

Mr.  CAaMTTT.  afi^^taalaHvlMbadna<l(taFr>*ioaaaHallM,fraa 
Nib  Pkaaaaat,  fai  nawd  to  kaaftef  MdUia  af  platai,  ibovad  a  M^mva  aiat 
bta  by  Iha  (oaa  anllMMa.  nada  Meathr  aa  a  OHMt  A  flatak  wbkk  ted 
faa«aaMtadaba«tlM4orm&.  IWaaMH"*— »»"o «<<»«> i'Hiliiillia 
w  MMMM  a(  Ika  agi  of  Iba  pblB. 

Mb,  tatmmu,  irfailiM  toiba  apMllamat  of  «  CoooHtai  to  Mcartaia  th» 
aHaaafaMtatadalHtaaUaaiB  laMm  altdM.  Mid  tbat  wttbia  tba  Iwt  two 
waAa  ba  ted  awaiMrl  ■  larae  aoiter  of  lUdaa  wilb  a  tabU  Biaaaeapa 
bsiiiw  a  tw»<Mb  obiaetiT*.  Witb  a  glM  of  tbia  powv,  te  aeUaad  Ibat  ia  a 
fBadawayaaMatteeiyitalHiHiiaaraliMdhiflafiiMiloalte  aai 
bat  Mt  iMariablr  lo.    tt  bv  teas  aU  Ibat  •  paak  daal  of  «Mi 


ifc—tteaaaMtTarc— fwaMw  af  tte  . 
aofw  aad,  belb  itar  nietan  aad  eor«,  aiaaalw  aoaw  ibiaJial  faJailaai  U  tte 
•Uik  Ttei  ulAl  ba  ao.  but  la  Ma  araariaaia,  whfab  bad  baw  al»aat  «aUial| 
w<lh  tte  ^aallty  kaowa  oa  -a  P.  O,"  te  aeabl  aat  tagr  Ibfa  twH  to  >b» 

daaafllaa  naii  oHpaM  waMHav  walav,  arbKb  oaaaMa  to  aaatort  aa  aartifliM  af 
v^iteUa  ■aHifT^aiid  aid  aodhaaal  af  tvioM  kiad  wUA  hat  aat  teia 
vwaAadoC  Ha  atei  thoaght  that  tte  eealral  mats  froai  wbiah  Ite 
ImUm  atartid  waa  aaatobaMa  daa  to  bjrpaoabbiu  of  aada  ia  tte 
I  flab  Taan  Ma,  h«rl«  tMabIa  of  thfa  kia^  te  hai  aMMMad 
fcted  ayaaUa  of|  I  i  Im  butoad  of  byao  fcr  i«l^  iJMaa.  aidoi 
t  dU  not  >bow  anjr  of  tte  fcaila  la  qonrtloB.  A  paat  daai  af  tte 
trsabl%  te  tbnarirt,  aiaaa  froai  MaaiMaBtlaa.  Tte  aairbaaii  af  oaaa- 
aiwriatty  ufatadaBdai  Inn  ml  tofydawa  potMm^  whkb  BMkaa  It  darii^ 
aUatoaaaaaMafcnaaf  totaarilaalfak  AnaMff  tte  abaalala  aaad  ftr  Ihb 
HnaaabaalrhUsof  pa«aarfa«,«U*  to  bis  ariad  b  Mat  oWinMiaikli 
Ha  El  tend  tte  tnataaat  witk  tliMirili  of  aanan,  Mloawfbr  a  batb 


Mr.  rjmtrt  Ud  tend 
fcktiaa  albla. 

Or.  Wtjjuen  tkoogbt  tte  <nai 
aaa  of  iBMcair  ■•  >poa  what  tte 


ImtmMUj  fatal  to  a 


WOabl  not  (mJr 

Mr 


waaUtei 

rHbtrbv  to  tte  aM 
uid  te  Mad  if  a 


iafMta«ds|Madadaa(»  aaeb  oa  tte 
•wy  wm  iaOowod  by.  If  aaaaaia  nm 
•  S  bal  wiU  cjraaida  af  dw  tte 

of 


pan  artieb  aaa  abtalawl  Ite 
oidiaary  <oiiinwwlal  yailli  eaaiilaid  eaaalto  MtaA,  «IMl  bad  •  dato- 
twteto  iAal  aa  tte  Um.  Ho  laaatoMMtotei  a  aolanaa  af  i|^  or  taa  intaa 
totteaaanassaitoblatefaiacaaanflnirY  «alatiaa  phto  allh  saMjr. 


daaa  rdatita  to  tha  om  of 
hat  faUowad  tt.    If  Mtowad 
;  M  witb  aalpUda  of 

r.itiijMrfb(Ur: 


ofiatoMArliv  hataa 
t  laa  iMy ;  it  waa  i 


Mr.  Bnx  aadotaad  tte  raaorV 
mtmrj.     It  waa  not  tte 
with  tonaihla  of  pataoteaL  It  was  p^TMnir 
aoda,tte— aaa  iwaaluM  with 

Mr.  CsMCTf  rliteid  tted  tteaa  < 
Ho  hod  baM  mmMn  mm  paiMliM  n<|iMae  r«t  hatlfl  It  waa  fdiaphr 
dew  wttb  prrcy  aada,  sad  htotoUa.    Tte  aeUaa  af  tte  alkali  Aoald  te  waO 
rartnlaad,  aa<llte*ipoaa»aa  Ml  aa  aal^aat  aad  aaadMaaa  wiD  allow,    la 
tte  kMlaaca  rafmwl  to^  it  waa  laaHj  a  siaato  bataa  tte  iaw|a  hagaa  to 
show.    It  waa  a  positiio  aada  by  aaatact.    Fkr  tte  pan'om  ••  tl 
hia  mil—  alatas.  ttedasalopsf  LaaAlid  aft-Witor.alrtyoei 
atuH   ijairtWBoaasaa;  MlabMl  M  ■!■  ■»ilili,  fcar 
of  soda  or  patah,  rizty  naiaa.    lb  saA  oaaaa  af  tte  alMTc,  I 
tlnaapaiaiafdrjrinrolsaddod.    By  Ikia  aMoaa  pnfactly  claar  class  in 
tiaaap««at  pMta  af  Uw  aavrtHa  aad  fwy  dMM  Maate  eaa  raadOr  M  ofaloii 

Dr.  MUdS  Aewad  ^^ 
Seafffl 
aad 
fhsat, 

swtaiiiBiifroataa  writ  w  tte  awtHhaak  an  bnnwbt  to  a  parpaadiealar,  thas 
daiaR  away  with  an  asaMMgrEr  a  aUdiM  ftaat  M  tte  WMal  ikna.  Tte 
fcta«alB>  la  i»  Hid  by  a  la^aak.  apaniJ  by  a  platoa  a«  bariMatany  od 

bawboaid  af  aaaMa.    By  Ihb  --ji- j  1.  wtea  mmm  la  aioaad.  all  pio- 

Jsatiag  arrtwa,  hnarrwork,  tc,  at*  aroidad.     Tte  8  x  10  rfas  axtaada  aboat 
'  "  ra  isrbaa. 

BMsUBf  elaaad  with  tte  axbihiUsa  of  oaa  of 


tsroaadahalf  t 
elsar  I 
eaahadOyl 


r.  MMhU  Aawad  aa  8x10  Irvte  ■iiiai.  rseaaHy  iatradaeod  by  tte 
'fllftMMHOMivaagr.  Tte  w«^  af  «aMm  akaa  is  hot  sU  pevaits 
wMb  plali  boldir  aailityb»a«ia.  bat  atoa  poaads.  It  has  ao  lUdlaK 
t,  bat  wbaa  poiaH^  tte  aMto  aboaa  or  bsfew  tte  horisoetal  Uaa^  tte 


Cortfjfponneitce. 

ir  OiiwiwmbUi  *mti  iwwr  «ni«  <n  Mk  Mm  tf  Of  papir. 

morOSED  SOCIETY  IX  HABLE8DBN. 

To  Iht  Emtok. 

^^r-I  an  daalrooa  of  forminR  a  Phoiogiaphia  Society  for  Harlaaden 
■■■  JhMat,  aad  afaall  te  glad  to  Icnow  of  aoy  gwUaaao  willing  to  aaaist 
■o*  t'fifct  10.  I  ahaU  te  piaaoad  if  yoa  wiU  Riva  this  pablioity  in  yoar 
"^  ■■Mb  Any  NMHtieaa  yon  may  oCir  will  te  thankftally  reeaiTad 
"T— ««■".  *«.,  Uaac  Conoi. 

M,  Wmhrrrntd,  UarUttUn,  N.IT.,  Iby  13.  IMO. 


PHOTOGBAPHING  IK  EPPING  FOBBST. 
Til  the  Editor. 
Sn, — Tbe  latter  fitim  Mr.  Smith  and  the  enokwoie  from  Mr.  McKenr.ie, . 
printed  in  yoor  last  iaaoe,  do  not  altogether  agree   with  the  state- 
ment in  my  letter  printed  lieneath  Mr.  Smith's.     I  shall,  therefore,  be 
glad  if  yoa  eaa  floid  qMoe  for  the  eneloeed  from  Sir  John  Monckton, 
wbidi  niwlii  for  itaell.  and  with  regard  to  which  I  would  only  add  that 
it  beara  a  more  recent  date  than  that  sent  yoa  by  Mr.  Smith,  and,  I  take  - 
it,  ia  bom  a  •nperior  authority.— I  am,  yours,  Ae., 

135,  St.  Pmir*-TCmd,  Bote,  A'.,  itay  IS,  1890.  Hbkbt  Etsbett. 

(Coiv.) 

"  Tows  Clkbk's  Okkick, 

"  GCILOHALL,  E.C'. 

"7lhMay.  1887. 

"  gia, — In  nply  to  yoor  lettsr  of  the  IStb  ultiiiio,  aikiDg  tiemiiiMiou  to  take 
pbola^apte  as  am  aaiafsar  ia  Bpping  Pomt  aiid  Waiuteail  Pnrk,  I  bug  to  wy 
that  if  fam  tanodaoa  tbb  latter  to  tte  katfMn  it  will  \m  a  siifBcieDt  authority 
for  yon  to  do  «k 

"  I  r^tnt  tte  dslsy  in  aaawering  yoor  lattrr,  but  it  arrived  on  the  day  follow 
iiw  tte  nastily  of  tte  ('oniiuitt«« — Ian>,  Sir,  your  oli«<Ueiit  Mrrant, 

"  Mr.  Haary  Cnntt  Joux  B.  Hosckto!!." 

FBTBOLEUM  ETHKB. 

Tn  thr  KDrroB. 

Sib, — Mr.  Scott  mate*  one  mistate  in  his  oommnnioation  on  page  870. 
Tte  petraletnn  ether  ociginaUy  reeommaoded  by  me  doea  nut  prodace  aa 
exploairs  mixtnie  with  the  oxygen  in  tte  cold  satorator.  There  are 
baariar  noli  idea  in  atten  in  tte  market  whieh  might  do  so  belore  the 
Uafat iMotew  ran  ^mj lane,  or  woold  at  leaat  naceieHate  the  drying  oat 
of  tte  MDoa  UUi«  iiwaJnaillT.  aa  with  anlphurio  ether,  bat  sooh  I 
have  aa&Mr  wad  nor  laei— ended  — 1  am,  yoora,  ^te., 

PMIa^ipMa.  Jlay  t,  UW.  Fu»-  B*  Ites. 


isicijangf  Column. 


*,*  JTa  cte»yf  u  SM^t  /br  fasa  Xy 

wtespseM  (iMrf«eii<i 
<terieML</(*<>r 


^  Apparatut  in  (hia  eolumm; 
„..___ UtitM  dtlinitely  ttaled.    Itess 


testa     idflnsi.TliT  riintn 

telf 

iss 

MM-.stehtor  Biat  laebaa.  wutMl  In  aahaac*  tor  wboiMJato  inrtnlt  In^- 

Ihraa giiMlTntati     tddmi. V.  B cBaos. WTsr-straat, Batodl Biath. Binaiacbam- 

■t»r.>ai  iBit  tSknt-iUMk  Un^  baU  baaHoffi,  for  kaU-jplata kad 

»«Sda  laaa.-AAIn«.C.i.  Toeaaw  nask  Hoaa*.  Low  yDll.6*U«bMd 

isao  to  ISO,  1818,1870  to 


_  hoU  wMb  watsr  fatspaand  aad  our,  (or  itadlo 
■UmM  or  for  faitntor  aad  estsrtor  taadwronML 


Ad*asi^  Boaaos.  Mb  kaaM , 

irmsiba^a  liili|lill  iiltn  ai  ■■■a.lsanslssdiai.HHIsataabeart.dMlo 
terfc  <to».  tte  wtebto  patteit  «»*r.  t»r  »  wbsls  pists  wids  aacis  rsetUtnsar  leas 
tf  feed  ■afat.-Aiihin.  O.  B.  Xawaaa,  S,  OUflaa.itn«t.  Wlgao. 


SnstDrrs  to  (ETorresponHenttf. 


faartsas  wlalfne  Is  ^ifaaWsaatafi  aa<l  gmeral  ttuimtm  ^atn 
'  t»  ••  H.OBn»wooD  ft  Co.,"  S;  rorl-sdnset,  CbimU  Oontcn, 


•»•  Cte 

BIWtlsi 

LomUm  W.C 
Alt    m 
"An  _     „ 

L  faint  saaif,  Owwaf  gawfsa, 'laaiUa,  W.C    InaUmtioH  to  tMt  mmrm 
dWapL    /r*  aa«si  faiaa  V  iiiismafnaWnat  antes  aoaw  uad  aJdrm  ^ 


/or  au  l^tt  mortUm  n/  tkit  JoVMMAL,  ineluding  qturitM  for 
''  mmd   ••  MadHmgm,"  matt  it  tMrtttai  to  "Ths  Borob," 


PMOTOoaaPBs  BuiiaiwBi  ?— 

B.  DktIs.  IisiiHir^— PM«ra»>«  <^  IW  Jhtt  aad  MemUt  isrrn*.  Unearirr  fMUH 
(tat. 

LanaCAPK.— Bobioson'ii  work  b>  as  good  as  any. 

Bnovcmn, — It  is  aot  yet  maaafactored  for  nale. 

I,  %  X    Oeasalt  tte  advarUssment  colnmns.     !4nch  things  are  adrertissd' 
aloMMt  afcry  waek. 

Dankkii..— Bett«T  \»rt  a  ootwaltatinn  with  ynnr  local  patent  agent.  He  will 
gtrr  TOO  every  information  with  rvgard  to  trade  iiiarlu. 

BKRKttniRt.— If  the  paper  was  diaeolonred  at  the  time  you  receirad  it  ynn 
•lionid  have  tent  it  back  at  once.    Iters  is  no  metlioil  of  making  it  lueable. 

H.  H.  D.— The  plates  sent  are  aboat  aa  pretty  •necimen*  of  pitting  as  we  have 
ever  seaa.  It  ia  tte  fault  of  the  gelatine  nsad.  There  is  no  rainsdy  for  the 
|>latc»  msde.  With  nganl  to  the  emnlsion,  tte  moiit  proauble  plan  wiU  be 
to  pnt  it  amongst  the  wa«tc«  and  start  afkesa  with  a  aultable  gelatine. 
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Xl'X. — A  len«  of  the  "rapid"  type,  of  from  fifteen  to  eirfiteen  inches  focus, 
will  be  the  best  for  copying  the  size  you  require.  It  will  give  straight  lines 
and  work  quickly. 
\f.  Charlks. — You  wouhl  certainly  bring  yourself  within  the  pale  of  the  law 
by  copying  the  jiortrait,  even  if  you  combined  it  with  a  number  of  other 
portraits.  See  reply  to  "A.  A." 
W.  D.  H.  (Paris.)— Eikonogen  will  not  keep  in  solution  without  the  addition 
of  sulphite  of  soda  or  an  equivalent.  We,  from  your  note,  presume  you 
made  a  plain  solution  in  water.  If  tills  is  correct  it  quite  accounts  for  its 
behaviour. 

John  Wilson. — The  system  of  blocking  a  large  number  of  lenses  ready  for 
grinding  is  given  in  Tomlinson's  Ennjdopedia  under  the  heading  "  Lens." 
The  powei-s  of  convex  spectacle  glasses  are  usually  determined  by  their  focal 
length  in  inches. 
"  Boz."— We  regret  we  are  not  in  the  secrets  of  the  Company  in  que.stion, 
therefore  we  cannot  give  you  the  desired  information.  Like  yourself,  there 
are  many  others  who  would  be  glad  to  know  a  practical  method  of  making 
"half-tone  blocks  to  machine  with  type  and  give  a.s  good  results  a.s  silver 
pricting."    We  should  ourselves  like  to  know  such  a  process. 

"Wbekly  Surscbiukr. — 1.  If  the  paper  behaves  in  the  way  .stated,  after  the 
precautions  you  have  taken,  we  should  advise  you  to  employ  a  different 
sample,  discarding  what  you  have.  Yours  is  not  the  only  case  of  a  similar 
nature  we  have  heard  of  lately. — 2.  A  lens  of  the  "rapid"  type  is  best  for 
groups,  buildings,  and  other  purposes  generally,  when  limited  to  one  lens. 

W.  P.  Adams.  ^  Several  .so-called  exposure  tables  are  published  (see  the 
Almanac),  but  tliey  are  only  intended  a.s  rough  guides.  Tentative  experi- 
ments with  a  dozen  or  two  of  plates  will  teach  more  with  reference  to  correct 
exposures  than  any  tables  that  have  been  or  probably  ever  will  be  compiled. 
The  best  criterion  for  correct  exposure  is  the  appearance  of  thfe  image  on  the 
focussing  screen. 

■Walteii. — Your  conmiunication  is  not  quite  clear ;  but  eight  feet  wide  is  very 
narrow  for  a  studio.  In  rejily  to  the  queries  :  1.  Fluted  glass  will  obstruct 
■but  little  light,  and  sitters  cannot  Ije  recognised  through  it. — 2.  Plain  glass 
will  answer  for  the  roof,  but  we  cannot  understand  the  dimensions  as  written. 
~^.  Green  or  dark-blue  blinds  will  answer  for  the  roof,  and,  if  it  faces  the 
north,  white  will  do  for  the  sides. 

D.  Gordon  says  :  "  I  have  a  positive  on  gla.ss  which  I  have  been  liamled  to 
copy  from  ;  unfortunately,  it  has  got  cracked  right  through  the  middle  ;  I 
copied  it  and  tried  to  era.se  the  mark  on  the  negative,  but  it  does  not  jilease 
my  client.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  method  of  having  it  copied  without 
showing  the  crack  ?" — Make  a  good  print  and  send  it  to  a  competent  retoucher 
or  artist  to  have  the  crack  mark  worked  out,  then  from  this  make  another 
negative. 

Economist  asks :  "  Do  used  pyro-ammonia  developing  solutions  contain 
enough  (or  any)  silver  to  make  them  worth  saving?" — Answer:  Alkaline 
developers  act  by  reducing  the  bromide  in  the  film  to  the  metallic  state,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  thrown  away  when  done  with.  But  not  so  would  it  be  in 
the  case  of  pyro  and  acid  as  employed  in  the  wet  collodion  process.  In  the 
modem  dry  jjlate  process  you  nuist  look  to  the  fixing  solution  in  order  to 
recover  silver. 

W.  H.  writes  as  follows  :  "  I  am  engaged  to  photograph  the  interior  of  a  olnirch 
at  Whitsuntide  with  all  its  decorations  for  the  occasion.  I  have  had  but 
little  experience  in  this  class  of  work,  therefore  can  you  give  me  any  idea  of 
■what  exjiosure  I  should  give '  The  lens  I  am  going  to  use  is  a  wide-angle 
one  with  a  stoj)  equal  to  f-S'I." — Without  .seeing  the  subject  we  cannot  give 
the  slightest  idea.  Our  con'espoudent's  best  plan  is  to  take  a  couple  of 
plates  the  day  before  and  exjiose  them,  giving  different  times.  From  these 
he  will  be  able  to  judge  with  accuracy  the  exposure  necessary. 

C  Wallis  inquires  for  a  varnish  for  negatives  which  will  dry  without  aitificial 
heat  during  the  summer  months,  as  then  he  ha.s  no  fires  and  abominates 
spirit  lamps.  He  says  the  negatives  can  always  be  warmed  liy  the  sun,  but 
the  heat  so  acquired  is  not  suthcient  to  prevent  ordinary  varnish  from  drying 
with  a  matt  surface. — Dammar  resin  dissolved  in  benzole  makes  a  very  good 
varnish  that  does  not  require  heat  to  make  it  dry  transparent.  This  varnish 
is  not  quite  so  durable  under  rough  treatment  as  some  spirit  varnishes  having 
lac  as  a  base  ;  still,  if  made  with  the  best  materials,  it  is  excellent. 

Jl.  a.  says :  "  A  person  has  set  up  in  business  in  our  neighbourhood  and  has 
taken  a  number  of  really  very  good  local  views,  printing  them  in  nilver,  and 

selling  them  at  a  much  lower  jirice  than  Mr. 's,  though  they  are  really 

better  pictures.  Now,  what  I  want  to  ask  you  is  this : — If  I  take  some  of 
the  l»st  of  this  man's  pictures  and  get  them  copied  by  a  ineclumiad prore-is 
(he  only  prints  in  silver),  can  he  stop  me  from  selling  them  ?  I  do  not  want 
to  make  a  profit  out  of  tliem,  so  I  should  sell  them  at  a  very  low  price.  The 
man  had  no  business  to  come  here  to  cut  up  the  trade  in  this  way." — In 
reply  :  If  the  pictures  are  copyright  our  correspondent  would  certainly  lay 
himself  open  to  a  pro.*ecution  for  piracy.  The  copyright  is  vested  in  the 
picture,  and  not  in  the  process  by  which  it  is  produced.  Printing  it  larger 
■or  smaller,  with  or  without  alteriition,  or  by  a  totally  different  process,  makes 
no  difference  ;  the  infringement  is  the  same. 

"W. — Thanks  for  information,  which  you  will  see  we  have  utilised.  In  reply  to 
queries  :  1.  Twenty-seven  inches  seems  to  be  a  focus  unneces.sarily  long  for  a 
lens  that  is  to  be  employed  in  copying  to  fifteen  inches,  because  its  working 
focus  when  reproducing  a  picture  of  that  dimension  will  be  fifty-four  inches, 
while  if  the  object  is  to  be  enlarged  the  camera  will  have  to  be  expandecl 
much  more  than  thi.s.  For  instance,  if  the  copy  was  required  to  be  only 
twice  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  original,  you  would  have  to  extend  the 
ground  glass  to  a  distance  of  eighty-one  inches  from  the  lens.  For  this 
reason,  other  things  being  equal,  the  lens  of  eighteen  inches  focus  should  be 
preferable. — 2.  We  know  of  one  studio,  devoted  exclusively  to  copying,  in 
which  the  light  falls  upon  the  drawings  from  a  window  in  the  roof  just  over 
where  the  camera  is  placed,  and  the  proprietor  would  not  wish  it  altered  ou 
any  account. — 3.  We  should  advise  you  to  kee]i  the  lens  you  have  in  preference 
■to  exchanging  it  for  any  other. 


G.  H.  A.  says :  "I  am  using  daylight  for  enlargements,  and  have  been  using  a 
5x4  camera  fitted  with  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  ;  1  have  lieen  able  to  enlarge 
from  5x6  up  to  I2.\  x  15J.  I  am  wanting  to  use  a  whole-plate  camera  with 
a  rapid  rectilinear  fens,  as  the  focussing  screw  is  in  the  front  instead  of 
behind,  as  it  is  in  my  wliole-plate.  Can  I  get  the  same  sized  enlargements 
with  the  whole-)ilate  as  I  did  with  the  5x4  camera  '." — Yes,  if  the  focus  of 
the  whole-plate  lens  and  the  length  of  the  camera  are  in  the  same  proportion 
as  those  in  present  use.  Why  not  try  a  simple  exjieriment  with  the  apparatus 
you  propose  to  use  ?  •  ~ 

Bath  writes  as  follows  :  "  I  would  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  would  tell  me  in 
your  next  issue  what  you  consider  to  lie  the  best  way  to  preserve  sensitised 
paper  for  a  week  during  the  warm  weather,  and  if  you  recommend  acid  what 
should  I  do  to  the  toning  batli  to  prevent  it  from  going  wrong?  I  have 
always  sensitised  my  own  paper,  but  it  sometimes  is  not  convenient  for  me 
to  tone  the  prints  until  a  week  after  they  are  printed,  and  it  would  be  a 
great  convenience  to  me  if  I  could  make  the  paper  so  that  it  would  keep  for 
a  week.  Could  you  recommend  eitlier  |mtting  citric  acid  in  the  silver  bath 
or  floating  the  paper  after  it  comes  ofl'  the  silver  bath  upon  a  solution  of 
citric  acid ;  and,  if  so,  what  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  acid  I  could  n.se  to 
answer  my  purpose,  as  I  would  prefer  having  a.s  little  of  the  acid  as  jiossible  ? 
I  get  along  with  my  toning  without  the  least  trouble  at  jiresent  (I  use  an 
acetate  and  borax  toning  bath),  and  would  rather  go  on  as  I  am  doing  than 
try  anything  new  that  would  be  likely  to  make  the  toning  bath  unworkable  : 
but  if  you  can  reconmiend  anything  that  you  know  would  answer  my  ])nr- 
pose  I  would  be  extremely  obliged.  Some  persons  recommend  keeping  the 
paper  rolled  up  in  paper  that  has  been  soaked  in  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  This  is  no  doubt  good  in  its  way,  and  may  answer  well  for  .sheets  of 
sensitised  paper,  but  I  think  would  lie  veiy  awkward  after  the  paper  is  cut 
up  into  cartes  and  cabinets." — As  it  is  only  de.~ired  to  keep  the  pai>er  for  a 
week  or  so,  and  as  it  is  desirable  to  retain,  as  far  as  possible,  the  ordinary 
working  conditions,  the  carbonate  of  soda  treatment  is  about  the  best  and 
most  convenient.  After  the  prints  aie  removed  from  the  frames  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  make  them  in  a  pile,  with  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  which  has 
been  treated  with  the  carbonate  of  soda  between  each,  and  keeping  the  whole 
together  under  pressure. 

SwindU':d,  who  sends  us  full  names  of  the  parties  involved,  which  for  the  pre- 
sent we  sup|ire.ss,  writes :  "About  a  month  ago  I  sent  .some  testimonials 
anil  photographs  as  specimens  to  a  firm.  Not  receiving  any  answer  from 
them  within  two  weeks,  I  wrote  to  them ;  the  reply  was,  that  they  were  not 
aware  they  had  received  anything  from  me.  I  went  directly  to  the  po.st 
office  here,  and  iniiuiries  were  made.  Then  I  received  another  letter  from 
the  firm,  in  which  they  said  they  had  received  the  parcel;  but  had  sent  it  to 
a  m.au  at  Rochester  in  a  mistake.  Tlie  jiostmaster  received  a  letter  from  the 
General  Post  Oflice,  London,  and  they  say  the  firm  will  not  take  any  trouble  to 
recover  them.  They  said  the  mistake  wivs  m.ide  through  my  answering  their 
advertisement  under  an  assumed  name  :  buf  when  I  sent  the  specimens,  &c., 
I  enclosed  a  letter  with  fidl  exjilauation,  and  giving  my  right  name,  which 
was  also  on  the  photographs.     1  obtained  the  name  and  address  of  the  man 

at where  they  had  been  sent :  so  I  wrote  to  him  for  tliem,  and  encloseii 

a  stamp  for  reply,  but  have  not  yet  received  any  answer  from  him,  therefore 
it  seems  a  case  of  dishonesty.  I  sent  forty-eight  cabinets  and  twelve  imperial 
jihotographs,  a  letter  fromSir  James  Whitehead(late  Lord  Mayor  of  London), 
and  two  testimonials  from  first-class  firms,  therefore  I  should  not  like  to 
lose  them.  They  were  all  done  up  in  a  cardljoard  box,  so  it  is  not  like  a 
small  parcel — gets  juit  on  one  side  and  forgotten.  I  should  think  it  a  great 
favour  if  you  will  let  me  know  through  your  columns  what  steps  I  caw  take 
to  recover  them?" — Yours  is  a  very  hard  case  indeed.  The  proceedings  of 
the  firm  implicated  are  disreputalde.  So  far  as  we  understand  the  law,  you 
have  two  courses  open.  One  to  proceed  by  civil  action  in  the  County  Court, 
for  the  value  of  the  pictures  and  damages.  The  other,  crinnnally  before  the 
magistrates.  You  must  proceed  against  the  firm  to  whom  you  sent  the 
pictures.     It  is  no  business  of  yours  at  present  how  they  disposed  of  them. 


Thk  Photographic  Ci.ub.— Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  May  21, 
Photo-mechanical  Processes  ;  May  28,  Plwtograph  ir  Fog. 

We  have  received  specimens  of  direct  printing  platinum  paper  from  Mr. 
C.  A.  Rudowsky,  Guildhall  Chambers,  E.C.,  and  also  from  Mr.  Otto  Scholzig, 
Binfield  Road,  S.W.  These  are  prep.areil  on  the  Pizzighelli  system  by  rival 
foreign  makers,  for  whom  the  gentlemen  above  named  are  agents.  It  is 
enough  here  to  say  that  both  samples  have  produceil  excellent  results.  A 
specimen  picture  wiiich  accompanied  Mr.  Schulzig's  packet  is  exceedingly  fine. 

Photookaphy  at  Eton  College. — Photography  is  evidently  interesting  the 
Volunteer  Corps  of  Eton  (.'ollege.  Uuiler  tlieir  auspices,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle 
gave  a  lecture  in  that  College  on  Saturday  last  to  a  large  audience,  taking  as 
his  subject  The  Pleasures,  Advantaijes.  and  Vaa-itms  Branches  of  Plwtographi/, 
dwelling  largely,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  on  its  a]iplication  to  military 
purposes.  Numerous  lantern  .slides  were  projected  xipou  the  wall,  which  is 
finely  prepared  for  such  illustrations.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  as  an 
outcome  of  Mr.  Pringle's  lecture,  and  in  response  to  his  plea  for  organization,  a 
Photographic  Society  is  being  fanned  among  the  collegians. 
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mtbction  of  film  negatives. 

There -btedly  a  great  future  Ibr  film  i>hotogrmphy,  by 

which  term,  in  tb«  preaent  inttkooe,  »  maant  a  thin  flexible 
nuU«riaI  made  to  take  the  place  of  |^Ma  ai  a  support  for  the 
image.  Now,  aeeixig  that  these  n«gath«  are  not  Tarnished, 
like  thoM  <m  ^bim,  it  beoamea  a  point  to  eooaider  how  they  can 
beat  be  pnC«et«d  from  atmoapherte  and  other  influences  to 
which  they  must  be  subjected  while  beiag  i>rinted  from ;  also 
the  beat  method  of  storing  them  when  b#  in  use. 

The  first  flexible  film  negatiTes  wan  those  of  Soott  Archer. 
Tbej  were  taken  on  glaH,  and  aflanrards  tivnaferred  there- 
froo  on  a  film  of  gnttapercha.     The  only  adrantages  then 
rsoognised  from  thU  proceeding  was  portability  in  storage, 
freedom  from  breakage,  and  the  bet  that  the  glass  might  be 
used  over  and  over  again.     It  may  be  awntioned  that  at  that 
period  the  cost  of  glass  was  an  it«m  of  eoosideiatioo,  as  that 
used  was  gmenlly  patent  plate,  and  it  was  rery  much  more 
costly   than   it   is   now.     Archer's  strippin);   [irooess  did  not 
become  popular.     It  inTolved  extra  trouble,  ami  it  was  found 
that  guttapereha,  in  time,  became  resinised  and  brittle,  so  that 
the  negatires  ooold  not  then  be  handled  without  their  (ailing 
tn  pieees.    Only  a  few  months  back  w*  happened  to  torn  out 
:ne  old  negatires  on  giitti^>ereha,  aad  they  were  so  rotten 
.It  they  oonld  be  powdered  between  the  fingers.     Theoreti- 
illy  these  films  required  no  protaeticsi,  as  both  the  collodion 
and  tha   gnttapereha    are    impenriooa    aatariab   so  far    as 
raoistan  is  eooeamed.     Yet,  as  we  have  said,  they  quickly 
'•-cayed. 
Collodion  negatives  transferred  from  glass  on  to  gelatine 
ro  now  Tsiy  old,  though  their  use  has,  for  the  most  part,  been 
confined  to  coUo^pe,  or  other  purpoasa  where  a  rerenal  of  the 
ioMga  is  neosssary.     They  are  always  printed  frtmi  without 
proteetion ;  but  then  it  moat  be  reiBSBlMred  they  are  rarely, 
if  ever,  used  for  silter  printing,  and  that  seldom  more  than  a 
limited  number  of  impressions  are  required  from  them,  so  it 
win  be  sesn  that  they  are  not  subjected  to  the  usual  Ticissi- 
tndas  of  ordinary  negativaa     Still,  howerer,  they  require  care 
in  keeping,  owing  to  the  teodeo^  of  the  gelatine  to  absorb 
when  the  atnioaphere  is  damp,  this  tendency  being 
by  the  glycerine  added  to  tlie  gelatine  to  prevent 
However,  when  these  negatives  are  preserved  with 
ordfamy  precanticms  in  a  dry  plaos,  and  between  the  leaves  of 
"     ■"  '-y  seldom  suffer  injury. 

^ard  to  gelatioo-brimide  negatives  transferred  from 
glsss — say  by'Plener'a  method  -on  to  a  sheet  of  gelatine,  the 
case  is  somewhat  different  from  the  abovs.  Here  the  whole  of 
the  material  is  gelatine,  a  portion  of  which  contains  glycerine, 
aad  it  is  not  in  any  way  protcned  ;  hence  it  is  f^  to  absorb 


moisture  from  both  sides,  which  it  certainly  does  when  exposed 
to  the  air  in  damp  weather.  In  proof  of  this  we,  by  way  of 
experiment,  kept  oue  of  these  negatives  for  some  time  in  a 
damp  cellar,  and  it  not  only  became  very  limp  and  flabby,  but 
it  expanded  in  sise.  Of  all  film  negatives,  those  of  tho  dass 
refsmd  to  require  the  greatest  care,  both  in  use  and  in  storage. 
The  next  type  of  film  negative  to  be  referred  to  is  the 
Faatmsn  "  stripping  film."  This,  from  a  theoretical  point  of 
%-iew,  should  be  the  most  stable  of  all  yet  referred  to.  In  this 
the  image  is  oovered  with  a  layer  of  collodion,  and  in  practice 
this  has  proved  to  be  quite  as  good  a  protective  as  most  of  the 
varnishes  now  in  the  market  Addc<l  to  this/the  back  of  the 
gelatine  skin,  before  it  is  stripped  from  tho  glass,  can  also  be 
ooated  with  a  layer  of  collodion.  When  that  is  done,  the 
gelatine — that  forming  the  ncgatire  as  well  as  the  backing 
skin — is,  as  it  were,  "sandwiched  "  between  two  layers  of  im- 
pervions  oollodion,  ao  that  it  is  practically  sealed  from  the 
atmosphere. 

We  now  come  to  the  ootisidcnttion  of  celluloid  negativee — 
the  latest  introduction.  The  celluloid,  though  flexible,  is  an 
impervious  material,  hence  negatives  on  it  are  analogous  to 
those  on  glass,  except  that  they  cannot  be  varnished  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  solvents  used  ui  most  negative  vamiahes  are, 
more  or  less,  solvents  of  celluloid.  So  also  are  those  used  in 
collodion.  Furthermore,  collodion  and  spirit  varnishes,  when 
heat  is  neoeasary,  would  be  more  difficult  to  apply  to  a  flexible 
than  a  rigid  material  like  glass. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  one  of  the  London  societies,  gold  sise, 
dnxaitiilth  turpentine  and  applied  with  a  brush,  was  recom- 
mended as  a  varnish  for  negatives  on  celluloid.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  a  varnish  of  this  character  would  prove  a  very 
eflisetive  protecting  medium  far  film  negatives.  Unfortunately, 
however,  "gold  sise"  is  a  very  indefinite  article,  as  its  com- 
position varies  with  almost  every  maker.  Some  samples,  when 
thinned  with  turpentine,  dry  in  a  few  hours,  while  others 
require  a  long  time  to  become  hard,  and  so  long  as  the  surface 
remains  in  a  tacky  condition  it  is  very  attractive  to  flies,  dust, 
ke.  Negatives  on  celluloid  are,  vt  course,  quite  ss  durable  as 
those  on  glass  when  neither  are  varnished,  and  a  great  number 
of  the  latter  are  being  constantly  printed  from,  both  by  pro- 
fessionals and  amateurs,  without  varnishing;  therefore,  there 
is  no  greater  rink  incurred  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other. 

With  the  thin  roUable  celluloitl  films  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  treat  the  negatives  with  very  dilute  glycerine  to 
prevent  their  tendency  toourl  while  ilryinj;.  In  our  experience 
we  have  not  found  this  necessary,  because,  when  the  negatives 
arc  dry,  the  curl  can  generally  be  taken  out  by  keeping  them 
I  rolled  the  rerane  way  for  a  short  time,  and  then  retaining  thorn 
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flat  under  pressure  when  out  of  use.  For  our  own  part  we  prefer 
the  slight — for  it  is  but  slight— inconvenience  of  the  curling  to 
the  introduction  of  a  hygroscopic  material  as  a  preventative. 


CLEARNESS  IN  GELATINE  TRANSPARENCIES. 
In  a  discussion  that  took  place  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia  on  the  subject  of  the 
deterioration  of  lantern  slides,  several  causes  of  veiling  and 
fading  were  mentioned,  though  from  the  report  we  judge  that 
the  fault  originally  in  view  consisted  of  the  alleged  corrosion 
of  the  cover-glasses  already  mentioned  more  than  once  in  our 
pages.  As,  however,  the  possible  causes  of  deterioration  lying 
in  the  gelatine  film  itself,  or  arising  from  variations  or  errors 
in  its  mode  of  treatment,  are  suflficiently  numerous,  we  may 
here  draw  attention  to  a  few  of  tliem. 

In  previous  articles  on  the  subject  of  gelatine  transparencies 
the  necessity  has  been  pointed  out  for  the  strictest  care  in 
avoiding  any  treatment  of  the  plate  during  its  preparation  or 
development  that  may  tend  to  the  formation  of  insoluble  lime- 
salts  in  the  body  of  the  gelatine,  so  that  we  need  not  here  go 
over  that  ground  again,  especially  as  the  want  of  clearness 
thus  caused  would  be  visible  from  the  first,  and  therefore 
scarcely  comes  under  the  title  of  deterioration. 

The  same  might  almost  be  said  of  the  first  form  of  trouble 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Browne  at  the  meeting  in  question — namely, 
a  film  or  veil  fonned,  whether  on  the  cover-glass  or  the  film  is 
not  clear,  by  matter  from  impure  water  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  slide.  It  is  probable  that  any  defect  arising  from  this 
cause  would  be  more  or  less  palpable  from  the  outset,  though 
not  necessarily,  for  such  a  deposit  might  be  transparent  and 
invisible,  or  nearly  so,  when  newly  formed,  and  yet,  under  the 
action  of  time,  develop  into  an  objectionable  veil.  This  may, 
therefore,  be  treated  as  a  possible  source  of  deterioration. 

That  ordinary  tap  water  is  not  free  from  solid  impurities, 
either  dissolved  or  mechanically  suspended,  is  a  fact  we  need 
not  call  to  our  readers'  attention,  though  probably  some  of 
them  are  unaware  to  what  an  extent  the  apparently  clean 
water  will  sully  the  crystal  brightness  of  clean  glass  film  when 
the  latter  is  critically  examined  after  the  water  has  been  dried 
off.  If  this  occurs  on  bare  glass  it  will  also  take  place  in  an 
intensified  degree  whore  a  gelatine  film  is  concerned ;  for  there 
not  only  is  the  surface  subject  to  contamination,  but  the  ab- 
si^rbent  nature  of  the  gelatine  itself  causes  it  to  absorb  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water,  and  necessarily  to  retain  within 
itself,  as  well  as  on  its  surface,  the  solid  contents  of  that 
water. 

Without  going  minutely  into  the  possible  composition  of 
these  impurities,  it  may  bo  said  that  those  most  likely  to  be 
encountered  are  absorbed  into  the  film  in  minute  quantities  of 
soluble  lime  salts,  sulphates,  and  other  salts,  while  on  the 
surface  will  remain  adherent  any  insoluble  matter,  such  as 
chalk-dust,  organic  matter,  or  mechanical  impurities  of  one 
sort  and  another.  How  best  to  get  rid  of  these,  and  to  avoid 
any  chance  of  deterioration  that  may  arise  from  their  presence, 
is  the  question. 

With  regard  to  the  absorption  of  dissolved  matter,  we  can 
say  nothing  more  than  we  have  already  said  in  previous  ai-ticles 
— namely,  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  conditions  that  are 
likely  to  lead  to  the  conversion  of  soluble  into  insoluble  salts, 
and,  further,  to  give  a  final  wash  in  distilled,  or,  at  any  rate, 
rain  water  previously  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool.  If  these 
directions  be  followed,  all  has  been  done  that  can  reasonably  be 


expected  to  guard  against  a  danger  that  is,  perhaps,  not  great 
from  the  outset. 

The  mechanical  impurities  of  the  water  are  more  likely  to 
cause  trouble  than  the  soluble  or  chemical,  but  are  quite  as 
easily  dealt  with  if  their  presence  is  recognised.  Few  ordinary 
workers  take  the  trouble  to  perform  a  simple  operation  that  we 
have  frequently  insisted  on — namely,  to  finish  off  the  washing 
of  a  negative  or  transparency  by  carefully  rubbing  its  surface 
with  a  pledget  of  thoroughly  wetted  cotton  wool,  allowing  the 
tap  to  run  gently  on  it  the  while.  Many  will  be  no  doubt 
surprised  on  trying  the  experiment  for  the  first  time  of  pa.ssing 
the  finger  over  the  surface  of  a  gelatine  negative  just  before 
rearing  it  up  to  dry,  especially  if  it  should  have  been  lying  in 
a  dish  during  washing.  Upon  seeing  the  result  of  this,  if  wise, 
the  operator  will  in  future  adopt  the  advice  we  have  given. 

Turning  to  the  questions  of  deterioration  from  faulty  methods 
of  intensification,  we  must  confess  that  we  are  not  in  agree- 
ment with  several  of  the  speakers  at  the  meeting  referred  to. 
These  object  variously  to  intensification  with  mercury,  or  to  the 
chemical  employed  after  bleaching  with  chloride  of  mercury ; 
but  we  would  submit  that  if  any  deterioration  take  place — that 
is  to  say,  if  any  change  occur  in  the  course  of  time,  such  as 
fading  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term — it  is  not  a  matter  at  all 
coimected  with  what  we  have  in  hand.  If  a  veiled  or  dull 
appearance  creep  over  the  originally  clear  lights  of  the  trans- 
parency— an  entirely  different  thing — it  is  the  fault  of  the 
operator  rather  than  of  the  method ;  it  is,  in  fact,  carelessness 
rather  than  failure  in  the  chemical  sense,  and  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  palpable  at  the  outset  than  to  occur  afterwards.  The 
remedy  is  to  apply  more  care  in  washing,  and  to  observe  the 
conditions  already  laid  down. 

Where  a  tendency  exists  to  any  abnormal  veil,  the  aqueous 
shellac  varnish,  as  a  remedy  in  negative  work,  has  proved 
invaluable,  but  we  have  no  experience  as  to  how  it  will  stand 
the  heat  of  the  lantern.  We  have  known  it  crack  and  reticulate 
when  exposed  to  a  very  considerable  heat,  but  probably  it  will 
bear  all  that  it  is  likely  to  encounter  for  a  short  time  in  the 
lantern.  It  is  made  by  boiling  bleached  lac  with  one-fifth  its 
weight  of  borax,  and  diluting  the  solution  to  a  sufficient 
strength.  Allow  this  to  stand  until  perfectly  hnght  (filtration 
is  useless),  then  dsoant  it,  and  apply  by  pouring  it  on  to  the 
wet  transparency  on  a  levelling  stand  and  allowing  it  to  soak 
for  a  minute  or  two.  Never  use  the  same  quantity  a  second 
time  without  allowing  it  again  to  clear  itself.  Drain  the 
transparency,  and  allow  to  dry  spontaneously. 


Of  streakiness  in  photographs  we  have  heard  beforetime,  but  the  first 
time  we  have  heard  of  the  cause  of  the  streaks  being  attributable 
to  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  iu  the  mount  was  at  a  three  days' 
trial  which  took  place  in  Liverpool  and  terminated  on  Saturday  last, 
when  a  local  photographer,  Mr.  Aaron  Vandyke,  sued  a  London  firm 
of  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  for  damages  for  alleged  loss 
through  the  cause  mentioned.  We  thought  every  one  knew  that  the 
presence  of  incipient  traces  of  hyposulphite  in  a  mount  manifested 
itself  otherwise  than  in  streaks,  which  might  perhaps  be  the  case  if 
in  the  course  of  manufacture  the  antichlor  were  applied  to  the  large 
sheets  of  board  by  means  of  a  small  brush.  But  the  streaks — how 
came  they  there  ?  Fortunately,  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  their 
cause,  whatever  the  jury  may  have  been.  A  witness  for  the  plaintiff 
who  mounted  the  streaky  photographs  said  that  after  laying  down  the 
starched  prints  upon  the  mounts  she  invariably  licked  the  faces  of  the 
prints  with  her  tongue.  Probably  neither  this  lady  nor  her  employer 
realised  that  by  this  proceeding  she  introduced  the  seeds  of  disease  and 
decay  into  the  print.    The  sahva  of  a  healthy  individual — which  we 
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■Mume  the  UdT  {nint-moanter  in  thU  eaae  to  be — eomicta  of  not  only 
water,  but  also  of  mudUge,  albumen,  chloride  of  aodium,  phoaphate  of 
■odium,  pho«phate  of  calcium,  and  phosphate  of  ammonium.  In  an 
iodiridual  other  than  atrictly  healthr  the  namber  and  Tarietiee  of 
toluble  matters  in  the  saliva  bare  never  been  estimated.  Who  after 
this  coald  wonder  that  prints,  the  faces  of  which  were  treated  to  such 
a  doM,  eren  from  the  tongoe  of  a  yonag  lady,  woold  erentDaDj  ahow 
indie«tioiM  of  itiMidneaiP  The  woodar  would  be  were  it  otherwise.. 
But  as  the  jury  eoold  not  come  to  any  dedaon  the  case  reouins  in 
itmtu  quo.  

Tbb  Vienna  Club  of  Amateur  Pboto^^phers  in  Vienna  intends 
boldiog  •  so-called  "Photographic  Salon*  in  the  Imperial  Rnval 
Mnsetim  for  Art  and  lodnstry  in  April  next  year.  The  main  idea 
of  the  cxhibitkm  is  to  invite  photogmpbsrs  of  hi(^  reputation  to 
■end  the  best  work.  A  jury  of  artists  and  photographers  wiO 
decide  as  to  the  iilwhiinii  of  the  pictoree.  Farther  partiealai*  are 
proaiaed  shortly. 

Platixottpb  worker*  will  have  alraady  learnt  through  the  rise  in 
price  of  the  prepared  paper  that  metalBe  platinum  is  now  at  a  very 
high  price,  and  from  all  appsaranee  ie  likely  to  remain  so ;  indeed, 
every  indication  points  to  still  greater  oiMt  of  this  "  raw  material,'' 
which  already  is  ekwely  approaching  that  of  gold,  as  it  is  now  more 
than  three-quarter*  the  price  of  the  Utter,  lliis  being  the  ease,  we 
woold  Bffs  opoa  o«r  raadeit  the  need  of  iacrsMed  care  in  coOeetiiig  the 
waste  derekipiag  eolation  and  not  alk>wing  it  to  be  thrown  nwny,  as  b 
too  oflSB  the  case.  Already  vre  see  adfWtieenMt*  ia  the  technical 
jotmals  asking  for  old  platinom  emcibhs,  and  olleitag  a  high  price ; 
possihly  the  advertiser*  hope  to  eal^  sooie  chemist  napping  and 
ignorant  of  the  great  and  oomparmtivaly  sudden  lis*. 


HlLVKB,  too,  after  si 
markets,  lively.     Its 


long  stagnaflioo,  is,  in  the  taagoage  of  the 
■Hlet  prioa  is  elosi^  upon  ftmr  shilEnir* 
e,  an  iaoaoaa  of  flflam  par  e«t.  upon  what  it  was  a  few 
ago.  Aa  those  iataraatad  ia  IIm  aindy  of  bi-me(aUism  are 
aware,  we  have  to  thank  tka  Aaierieaa  SMaton  in  thrir  action  upon 
the  silver  eanency  question  for  thie  inenaant,  which  do«e  not  appear 
to  have  reached  its  Umit  yet.  As  a  matter  of  eoune,  nitrate  of  silvi-r 
doeely  foOowa  tha  floetuations  of  the  attilHt  ia  metallic  silver,  iu 
price  not  afToidiag  aiaeh  margia.  Wa  ara  not  awara  that  the  price 
of  seasttised  paper  has  gone  np,  tboogh  pbotograpben  mast  be  pra- 
parsd  for  it.  Albmaeaised  paper  itself  is  dearer  ia  price  ia  some 
quartsrs,  and  indeed  we  may  anticipate  that  other  eoatinental  pro- 
ductions hsrfdes  albumeaiaed  paper  will  have  an  opward  tandeoey 
hsfora  Icaiy— nMmals  and  mountinu:  card*  for  aBaaffle. 


AiumiCAX  pholagraphen  are  much  exerciiwd  in  their  minds  at 
present  by  a  ptupused  alteration  in  the  duty  on  albumenised  paper. 
This,  which  formerly  was  tweaty-flve  per  c^nt.,  has  for  soms  time 
been  fifteen  per  cent.,  but  in  the  n<-w  Tariff  Hill  it  was  placed  at 
thirty-tive.  The  opposition  this  alteration  met  with  led  to  its  being 
rednoed  to  the  original  twenty-five,  but  the  pbotoprapbets  are 
agitating  for  the  doty  either  to  he  left  as  it  has  been  of  late  or  taken 
entirely  off  on  the  grounds  that  possihly  the  amount  of  duty  laid  upon 
alhnmenieed  paper  for  the  purpoee  of  protecting  native  maoufacture 
would  slop  impDrtation,  this  foniga  aaka  baiag  soparior  to  any  that 
eooid  ha  aada  ia  tha  Btataa. 


Oli>  aoDodiMi  woikei*  are  familiar  with  the  chsnjrn  undergone  by 
ether  after  kaapiag,  aad  eepecially  if  exponed  t»  li?ht,  in  regard  to 
the  praparty  thoa  imparted  to  it  of  libemiog  iodine  from  salts  of 
that  haloid  dhaolved  in  it.  For  aome  tinM  the  theoretical  change 
has  been  attiibwtad  to  the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide  under  the 
action  of  light ;  but  at  a  recent  meeting  af  the  Chemical  Society, 
Professor  Wyndham  K.  Dunstan  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Dymoml  read  a  paper 
describing  tha  restdt  of  their  investigations  on  this  subject,  and  they 
■tate  thai,  eoatrary  to  tha  nanal  belief,  pure  ether,  either  wet  or 
dry,  dnaa  act  form  hydragaa  penodde  when  aipoeed  to  light  (day- 
light or  alaetiic  light).    Whan,  howarar,  tho  ttber  has  been  prepared 


from  methylated  spirit  the  peroxide  does  form  after  some  time, 
though  not  if  the  ether  has  been  treated  with  chromic  acid.  In  the 
discuasioD  which  followed,  Profeesor  Ramsay  made  the  interestin)^ 
statement  that  he,  working  in  conjunction  with  I^fessor  Young,  had 
found  that  in  order  to  eliminate  all  the  alcohol  from  the  ether,  tliey 
had  found  it  necessary  to  wash  about  fifty  times  with  water  before 
the  iodoform  test  ceased  to  afford  evidence  of  the  preaence  of  alcohol. 


Ik  a  well-known  continental  technical  journal  this  subject  was  being 
treated  about  the  aame  time.  It  atatea  that  the  so-called  pure  commer- 
cial article  always  contains  various  impuritiee,  which,  on  spontaneouA 
evaporation,  remain  behind  as  an  ill-smelliog  residue.  Sulphur  is 
detected  by  shajdng  np  the  sampk?  in  question  in  a  t«et-tuhe  with  a 
drop  of  pure,  bright  mercury.  If  the  quantity  of  sulphur  is  very 
small,  the  surface  of  the  mercury  is  merely  rendered  dull  and  grev ; 
if  there  is  much  sulphur  the  entire  liquid  turns  grey  or  bUck. 


Mr.  C.  V.  Bora  has  reeeatly  been  making  some  photographs  of  dropi 
of  water  in  their  various  stages  of  formation,  and  in  n  paper  entitled 
"  I'hotographs  of  Rapidly  Moving  Objects,"  read  before  the  Phvcical 
Society  early  this  month,  he  deacribes  his  apparatus  and  the  results 
obtained  by  its  aid.  It  consisted  of  a  lantern  sjid  lenses,  by  means  of 
which  a  trough  wherein  the  drops  ware  formed  could  be  strongly 
illuminated,  combined  with  a  camera  and  revolving  disc,  with  one 
perforation.  The  expoeoree  taken  have,  perhapa,  for  combination  of 
rapidity  of  pmdoeticn  and  of  seqnenee,  not  before  been  equalli^,  were 
ana  stx-bnadredth  part  of  a  eeooitd  in  duration,  and  were  made  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  in  a  second.    The  dark  nlide  was  abo^t  three  feet  long. 


Da.  TROMAaTATLOB,of  the  United  States  Department  of  .\griculture, 
has  deeigned  an  entirely  new  kind  of  flash  light,  intended  tu  displace 
a  number  of  the  daageroua  iaab  oampounds  at  present  in  use  in 
America.  It  is  stated  to  coMist  largely  of  charcoal  made  from  the 
silky  down  of  the  lailk-wead — a  form  of  carbon  almoet  free  from  ash. 
Dr.  Taylor  ashibited  the  reenha  of  some  of  his  powder  and  a  sample  of 
an  interior  flash  light,  burnt  dde  by  side,  on  a  piece  of  white  paper. 
In  the  new  powder  the  flaah  waa  so  instantaneous  that  it  did  not  even 
scorch  the  paper,  while  the  other  kind  used  not  merely  scorched  but 
set  Sre  to  tha  p^er. 

Ubt  PDIBT. — ^Tbis  comparatively  new  style  of  picture,  of  which  we 
have  only  heard  within  the  hut  ftfteen  months,  bids  fair  to  become 
more  or  leea  a  leading  featore  in  photographic  portraiture;  but  we 
think  it  nafortnaata  that  they  are  so  costly  in  their  gettinif  up,  and 
that  this  will  prevent  the  danand  for  them  becoming  general.  I1i« 
reeultaof  "^y  point 'finishing  are  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  smooth, 
boDeleaB  lets  of  features  that  the  public  is  often  required  tn  accept  as 
portraits.  Novelty  is  not  claimed  for  this  method  of  working  up 
enlaigiimanls — which,  by  the  way,  is  open  to  all,  not  being  protected 
by  patent,  aad  which,  we  are  told,  is  not  a  mere  arti*t's  trick  or 
dodge;  thoae  examplea  that  have  come  under  our  view  resemble  fine 
engravings,  to  our  mind,  more  than  photographn.  The  effect  is  cer- 
tainly very  refined  and  artistie,  their  only  objection  at  present  being 
the  cost.  Mr.  Flather,  the  producer,  has  left  a  charming  specimen 
with  us,  charging  ninepence  per  square  inch  fur  the  smaller  rizes; 
but,  no  doubt,  time  and  a  little  competition  will  bring  this  to  its 
proper  level. 

EIKONOGEN. 
It  may  seem  rather  late  in  the  day  to  attempt  to  say  anything  fresh 
about  what  has  now  ceassd  to  be  the  "  new  "  developer,  but  as  my  ex- 
perience with  eikonogen  has  varied  in  some  slight  degree  from  that 
of  othen  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth 
recording. 

I  may  premise  that  my  experiments  have  all  been  made  with  the 
original  form  of  eikonogen,  a  package  of  which  was  kindly  placed  at 
my  disposal  by  Meaars.  Marion  ft  Co.  soon  after  its  introduction. 
When  flnt  opened  it  consisted  of  a  nearly  white  crysUlline  powder  ; 
what  now  remains  of  it  resembles  at  first  gUnce  ground  coffee, 
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although  it  has  been  kept  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  to  which  it  was  at 
once  transferred  from  its  original  tin.  When  dissolved,  the  solution 
has  about  as  uninviting  an  appearance  as  can  well  be  imagined,  being 
as  dark  and  muddy  looking  as  alkaline  pyro  that  has  been  standing 
for  an  hour  or  two.  What  I  am  able  to  say  in  favour  of  eikonogen 
can  scarcely,  therefore,  be  set  down  to  the  conditions  having  been  too 
favourable. 

The  dark  crj-stals  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water,  from 
which,  on  cooling,  tlie  excess  will  crystallise  in  a  nearly  colourless 
condition,  and  the  drying  may  be  effected  with  alcohol.  If  a  weighed 
quantity  be  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  the 
loss  on  recrystallisation  is  not  great,  and  what  remains  in  solution 
may  be  used  for  negative  purposes,  though,  possibly,  it  might  stain  a 
paper  print. 

With  regard  to  the  claims  made  in  favour  of  eikonogen  by  its 
introducers,  I  do  not  intend  to  deal,  as  that  portion  of  the  subject  has 
been  thoroughly  treated  by  Burton  and  others,  while  I  have  not 
attempted  any  definite  series  of  trials.  I  may  say,  however,  that  on 
first  trial  I  was  not  favourably  impressed  with  eikonogen,  from 
which  it  happened  that  it  was  some  months  before  I  put  it  to  any  real 
test.  My  objections  to  it  were,  first  of  all,  too  great  rapidity  of 
action,  want  of  density,  and  general  inferiority  in  the  quality  of  image 
as  compared  with  either  hydroquinone  or  pyro,  "and  this  although  I 
Taried  the  formula  in  several  ways,  besides  using  that  given  by  the 
makers.  It  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  condemn  any  new  agent, 
however,  on  a  first  trial,  as  I  have  since  found  in  this  particular 
instance. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  should  Uke  to  define  the  position  I 
take  in  connexion  with  the  different  developing  agents.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  that  eikonogen  is  superior  to  pyro  or  hydroquinone  any 
more  than  that  either  of  the  latter  takes  the  lead  of  the  other.  I 
quite  agree  with  those  who  remain  satisfied  wdth  pyro  because  it  is 
capable  of  producing  any  desired  type  of  result ;  the  same  may, 
perhaps,  be  said  of  hydroquinone  and  eikonogen,  though  in  a  some- 
what restricted  degree,  owing  to  our  being  less  familiar  with  them. 
I  don't  agree  with  those,  however,  who  allege  that  pyro  produces 
better  results  than  can  be  obtained  by  other  means  ;  it  may,  perhaps, 
in  their  hands,  though  others  may  take  precisely  the  same  ground 
with  regard  to  the  other  agents.  It  remains  greatly  a  matter  of  taste, 
of  convenience,  or  of  circumstances,  and  in  comparing  the  three  sub- 
stances in  general  use,  it  is  my  wish  to  do  so  impartially,  and  with  the 
special  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied  kept  in  full  view. 

Pyro, "our  old  friend,"  is  naturally  the  one  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  very  surprising  to  find  the  "old 
hands  "  cling  firmly  to  it  in  preference  to  its  newer  rivals.  It  may  be 
the  proverbial  conservatism  on  their  part,  but  I  think  it  is  just  as 
likely  to  be  that  the  newer  hands  find  it  just  as  easy  to  learn  to  use 
eikonogen  or  liydroquinone  as  pyro,  and  to  produce  equally  good 
results.  It  is  a  diflicult  matter  to  gain  twenty  years'  experience  in  a 
week  or  month ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  friend  of  pyro  will  claim 
for  it  the  same  freedom  from  liability  to  stain  the  gelatine  film  that 
can  be  urged  in  favour  of  hydroquinone,  and  still  more  for  eikonogen; 
and  this,  I  take  it,  to  be  the  main,  if  not  the  only  point  on  which  the 
relative  differences  in  value  txirn  when  the  subject  is  worked  oat  to  a 
practical  issue. 

Pyro  employed  without  sulphite  will  inevitably,  unless  a  very  full 
exposure  be  given  and  a  large  proportion  of  bromide  be  employed, 
produce  a  more  or  less  yellow  tint  in  the  transparent  portions  of  the 
film,  as  well  as  a  yellow  cast  of  image.  The  printing  quality  of  the 
negatives  is  not  necessarily  lowered  thereby — some,  indeed,  go  so  far 
as  to  say  the  quality  is  improved— but  the  time  occupied  in  printing 
is  of  course  increased,  while  the  colouration  totally  unfits  pyro  for 
positive  work.  But  pyro  possesses  the  advantage  over  its  rivals  of 
being  apparantly  equally  available  for  use  with  any  kind  of  alkali. 

Hydroquinone  has  less  tendency  to  stain  than  pyro,  but  images 
forced  with  carbonate  of  soda  as  the  alkali  do  frequently  exhibit  a 
very  strong  yellow  stain.  I  have  never  met  with  it  when  using  potash 
or  ammonia.  But  though  this  agent  under  ordinary  circumstances 
gives  images  of  great  beauty,  and  is,  indeed,  capable  of  producing  the 
highest  quaUty  of  result,  it  labours  under  a  series  of  disadvantages. 
It  is  slow  in  action,  is  occasionally  liable  to  freaks  of  irregularity  in 
development,  and  in  some  hands  tends  to  the  production  of  hard 


results ;  it  is,  also,  not  well  adapted  for  use  with  ammonia.     These- 
defects  are  not  insurmountable,  but  they  render  care  necessary. 

Eikonogen  is  still  less  liable  to  stain  than  either  of  the  foregoing, 
though  in  cases  of  prolonged  development  following  short  exposure  a 
stain  does  often  occur.  But  as  I  have  already  seen  pointed  out  in  the- 
JouBNAL,  the  stain  so  produced  is  perfectly  soluble  in  plain  water, 
and  will  soak  out  of  the  film  completely  without  any  clearing  solution 
if  a  little  time  be  allowed.  The  stain  produced  by  hydroquinone  is, 
in  my  experience  at  least,  indelible ;  that  is  to  say,  the  ordinary 
clearing  solutions  produce  little,  if  any,  impression  on  it.  Pvro  stain 
is  not  completely  removed  by  such  clearing  solutions,  as  is  easily 
proved  by  scratching  the  clear  edge  of  a  negative,  when  the  contrast 
with  clean  glass  will  render  the  veil  very  palpable.  Besides  this,  the 
yellow  stain  peculiar  to  the  combination  of  pyro  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  though  discharged  by  the  acid  alum  bath,  reappears  when  the 
film  is  washed.  The  difference  in  behaviour  of  eikonogen  therefore 
recommends  that  agent  wherever  absolute  clearness  is  a  necessity. 

The  last-named  agent  is  also  free  from  the  faults  of  hydroquinone; 
it  is  rapid  in  its  action,  more  so,  indeed,  than  pyro,  exhibits  none  of 
the  tendency  to  irregularity  or  patchiness  of  development,  nor  incli- 
nation to  hardness  or  over-density.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  delicacy  and  fine  gradation  of  the  images  produced,  and  has 
been  objected  to  on  the  score  of  the  difliculty  there  is  in  getting 
density.  This  was  a  fault  I  found  with  it  at  first,  but  recent  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  it  is  not  at  all  a  necessary  one,  as  I  can  get 
any  required  depth  of  deposit,  even  with  plates  that  under  pyro 
development  give  very  thin  images.  The  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

The  restraining  or  retarding  action  of  bromides,  sulphite  of  soda, 
and  other  additions  to  the  pyro  developer  has  formed  the  topic  of 
many  a  discussion  in  past  years,  but  whatever  the  action  may  be- 
decided  to  be,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  it  is  proportionately  far 
stronger  in  conjunction  with  hydroquinone,  and,  as  I  think,  stronger 
still  when  eikonogen  is  used.  Hydroquinone  employed  without  either 
sulphite  or  bromide — as  it  may  be  without  producing  stains — is  by  no 
means  the  slowly  acting  developer  many  find  it  under  oi-dinary 
circumstances.  But  it  is  somewhat  unmanageable  under  those  con- 
ditions, and  does  not  readily  give  density.  It  is  only  when  the 
restrainers  are  applied,  but  especially  bromide,  that  patchiness  of 
development  and  over-density  come  in. 

Similarly  with  eikonogen  when  employed  alone  (i.e.,  without 
bromide  or  sulphite)  it  acts  with  excessive  rapidity,  and  gives  very 
thin,  but  well-detailed  images,  and  these  have  led  some  observers  to 
claim  for  it  the  capability  of  shortening  e.xposure.  But  if  the  same 
exposure  be  given,  and  a  developer  containing  restraining  bromide, 
with  or  without  sulphite,  be  employed,  it  will  be  found  that  the  same 
detail,  with  much  greater  intensity  and  "pluck,''  will  be  obtained,  but 
a  longer  time  will  be  required  for  the  action  to  take  place.  The 
bromide  is  the  agent  that  is  most  active  in  effecting  density,  and  this 
it  does  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  employed,  the  time  of  develop- 
ment being  correspondingly  increased.  But  in  this  matter  eikonogen 
differs  from  hydroquinone  in  that,  though  the  density  is  increased  by 
the  addition  of  bromide,  there  is  no  advent  of  the  accompanying  evils 
of  patchiness  of  development  or  inconvenient  hardness.  I  have  used 
abnormally  large  proportions  of  bromide,  protractiig  the  development 
over  several  hours,  with  the  result  that,  though  the  density  was  ex- 
tremely great,  it  was  proportionate  or  well-graduated  throughout  the 
image,  whereas  with  hydroquinone  the  lights  would  have  become 
opaque  long  before  the  faint  details  of  an  under-exposed  image  had 
been  touched. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  employing  bromide  for  this 
purpose  that  it  must  be  added  more  sparingly  tlian  in  the  case  of 
either  pyro  or  hydroquinone.  A  little  produces  a  great  effect  at  first, 
and  then  for  a  time  small  increments  make  comparatively  little 
difference.  For  instance,  a  plain  solution  of  eikonogen  and  alkali 
applied  to  a  properly  exposed  plate  will  give  a  feeble,  useless  image ; 
a  second  plate  developed  in  the  same  solution  will  give  a  better,  and 
a  third  a  still  better  result,  after  which  little  variation  is  noticeable 
for  some  time.  Here,  again,  eikonogen  differs  from  hydroquinone,  for 
witli  tbe  latter  the  special  action  of  the  bromide  in  setting  up  the 
irregularity  and  patchiness  of  development  renders  it  impossible  to- 
successfully  apply  tbs.  same  solution  to  a  succession  of  films. 
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Ib  cnBrfiMif.  I  HMy  lUto  a  reeant  ezpenMioa  for  tb«  donUe  par- 
yt»»  ol  Riting  a  foraola,  aad  alao  ahoiriag  what  may  ba  doae  with 
mkaoog^m  andar  ap^Mentljr  trrinf  aoaditioiu.  I  bad  made  a  nimba* 
of  "diDp^hatte*"  exfomun,  and  waa  cominUad  to  davelop  at  kaat 
(MM  jiMt  to  "  Hw  bow  tb«y  went  froini;  to  turn  oat"  I  bad  no  itoek 
pyiodiM(ilTad,aiid  no  niiabVa  aulpbita  at  band ;  I  dare  not  urn  hydro- 
({uiiioiia  for  meb  abort  exyoaaiea— at  aar  ratr,  not  from  tfaa  aotutinn  in 
atodb— aol  waaooninBadtofaB  hackwpoa*oMeof  thoiaufci  eelaiiiail 
•ikaaofm  alraady  mmlitmeA.  Tbia  wm  diaolv«d  in  tba  pitifMNtion 
of  tea  gmu»  to  tb*  o«aea  of  water,  aad  for  lua  wa#  mixed  with  aa 
«q— t^—M>ily  of  a  forty-frrmi*  aololiaa  of  waabinir  aoda,  and  to  eacb 
of  tka  mizfd  aolutiim  one  drop  of  a  (izty-frrain  aolulia*!  of 
alMailHi  w*a  addad.  The  foraHik  for  an  otiaea  of  de- 
r  ««aU  thawfawataad?— 

EtoM|Mr    H  graioi. 

OMte—liofaoda    SO      . 

Browd*  ol  poUHMm  (mr)    t  grain. 

The  aolotkNi  wbea  potocd  on  to  the  fllm  waa  ao  dark  and  "  moddr  * 
at  to  entiraiy  bide  it,  and  midared  It  ateaawry  to  pick  np  the  plate  in 
order  to  watcb  derrlnpoent.  lUa  pwwiiMM  rapidly,  and  waa  com- 
plete ia  leaa  than  five  miniit*.*,  the  racok  beintr  a  ri|r>r»ii*,  well-detailed 
MgatiTe,  witb  joat  the  fainteat  wiapialdii  of  yaUow  in  tbe  abadowa. 
After  aoakiag  for  half  an  boor  in  watir — tlw  laaat  oM  can  fairly  gire 
for  tha  nwanX  of  tl>a  hypo— tba  ttaia  wai  entirely  (rone,  and  tbe 
iniahad  wguira  waa  aa  clean  aad  paifacl  aa  if  nilphite  aad  balf  a 
doaaadaanif  aolatioaa  had  baea  aaqpfeyML  I  nuy  add  that  I  ftaithed 
off  the  reoMiader  of  the  negativaa  la  tb«  aame  way,  and  bare  adopted 
thtf  ■•  •  aaif  al  alaadaid  formnia,  raryiof  only  the  quantity  of  brccaide 
to  anil  aii«aiaatawf«a 

Pioa*  BMia  laent  triaia  I  tiare  eoaM  to  tiM  eoaeloaion  that,  except 
for  liaai<m  parpoaae,  anlpliite  ia  better  ooiittfd,  a*  it  caaoot  be  ratted 
upon  to  work  with  tbe  aaaa  naifotauty  in  ita  rrtarAatr  aetioa  aa 
btoaaide.  W.  B.  Bolto*. 

♦ 

THK  ART  OF  l{ETOi:CHIXO. 
Cbaptbb  VIII.— Thb  Lowaa  Poariox  or  thb  Facr. 
To  Uie  moat  eaanal  of  ohwi  tie  the  aow  will  al  way  a  appear  a  Inkding, 
if  not  ahaolataiy  tit  aioat  promiaant  fwlaie  of  tbe  fao ;  aad,  indeed, 
tha  aaceata  of  a  portrait  will  dapawd  *arf  BMteriany  upoa  tha  dapaa 
of  anwaai  with  which  w»  treat  it.  Thia  remark  appliea  fraai  flrat  to 
laat,  aa  it  ia  a  matter  which  aiarclaaa  tba  ability  of  tbe  optrmtar  quite 
aa  maeh  aa  that  of  tha  rttaudmr.  The  Ciatara  which  nnat  gnide  a 
(kilfnl  aad  Ihoafhlfal  operator,  and  tha  ooa  to  which  he  would  gire 
hit  6nt  att<«ition,  ia  tha  ooaa.  Ia  aMat  caaaa,  apoo  tbia  f><ature  will 
depend  which  aide  of  tha  faea  ha  wOl  ailaet  fur  hia  portrait,  and  (till 
fattlMr  will  tbi«  feature  be  hia  goida  aa  to  wbathar  h«  will  pern  bia 
aabiact/u///a(w,^n>«tXr,  oranyof  thaiatcfiaadiatagradea.  To  aacnra 
rppoae  aa  well  aa  bntatT  (when  poawbh)  to  tbia  feature  ia,  therefore, 
the  artiitic  operator's  fint  care. 

It  moat  be  only  natural  to  aoppoaa  that  a  feature  which  ia  of  aach 
great  oonaidaratian  to  the  operator  maat  be  of  no  arnaO  importaaoe 
whaa  pboad  in  tha  handa  of  the  ratnaeber.  Many  tiaiaa  a  kiad  of 
'■iwpwiwiia will  ba  fooad  adriaahU, if  not  altORethar  aeeaaMry, in 
>r4ir  ta  paodaea  a  good  pietare  and  atiiUag  lilteaaaa.  Tha  oparator, 
in  Madytag  hia  poaa,  may  find  it  iapoariUa  to  ao  torn  the  head  aa  to 
taeora  tha  gwatiat  degree  of  likaaaaa  or  iadiTidoality,  and  at  tha  aama 
tiaM  aeeun  baaaty  and  repoae  to  tha  noaa.  In  aoeb  caaaa  he  ahana  bia 
troablaa  with  tbe  retoocher,  aad  ao  anaagaa  hia  aabjeet  that  a  few 
ifciVnl  tonchaa  Jadidoualy  plaeed  by  tha  ktter  win  put  mattan  aatla- 
fbdoiy  for  both.  In  all  aoeh  caaaa  the  combined  efforta  of  the 
operator  aad  ratooehar,  and  their  mataal  aadeavoor  to  halp  and  worit 
with  aaah  athar,  caa  alaaa  aooeaad  ia  pradadag  aoeeaaafal  Hid  artiatie 
pietoraa. 

Many  tiaMa  tba  nteaehar  will  be  called  upon  to  gire  abaelnte  form 
to  tha  a«aa,  aiid  thia,  it  ia  neadleaa  to  aay,  will  often  tax  bin  ability  tn 
tba  fnDeat.  A  nnae,  for  example,  may  lutTe  a  rery  kuilden  rijie  at 
that  point  ueually  known  ax  M<>  bridge,  and  ahnald  tbe  bead  ba  an 
poaad  at  to  ahow  thia  fact  ton  plainly,  alher  through  an  OTerai|^t  on 
tha  part  of  tha  operator,  or  tha  ixad  daidia  of  tha  «ttar  to  ba  takaa  in 
a  aartaU  peaitiaa,  or  aajr  athar  caaaa  whataaerar,  the  retoochar  maat 


judieioaaiy  fill  in  thia  hollow,  .\lthoagh  filled  in,  in  aoeb  a  manner 
aa  not  to  attract  or  riret  the  attention  of  an  obaerrer,  the  moat 
modified  iadtaati  n  of  aame  muat  be  retained,  so  that  thoae  who  know 
the  Mtlar  mmf  tkimk  ihey  tee  it,  but  onder  most  favourable  eonditione; 
The  ordinary  obaerrer  will,  of  course,  fail  to  discover  tbe  aatifitMioe 
r»ndered  by  the  retoaeher,  and,  eoaaaquentlr,  have  no  fault  to  find. 
.\U  tbia,  however,  woaU  aot  ba  ao  if  we,  as  retouchers,  were  to 
reaaere  mil  traoe  of  thia  boikar.  Were  we  to  remove  it  completely  it 
it  mora  than  likely  that  every  one  woald  obaerre  the  8weepin(f 
chaaga,  aad  be  as  likely  aa  not  to  declare  tbe  portrait  not  a  bit  liko 
tba  original ;  in  fact,  that  it  baa  baaa  deprived  of  all  likeneta  and 
cbaraaler  by  the  prooeaa  of  retoaahinfr*  ^^  touch,  more  or  lest,  of 
the  peaeil  may  meaa  the  differ  aaca  between  tueceaa  or  failure  in  such 
a  caaa,  thaieiore  the  iiieatart  cara  muat  be  employed. ' 

Thaae  reatafka  will  alao  refer  to  all  caaea  where  the  retoucher  may 
ba  oMifiad  to  depart  faan  or  altar  the  drawing  or  outline  furnished 
by  tha  aagativa.  The  nora  aUtfal  tba  kaad  that  directatheee  altera- 
tioaa,  tha  mora  aaeeeaafal  tha  naaha  maat  neeesaarily  be.  Many 
timea  tha  ootlina  on  the  ahadow  aide  of  a  face  may  give,  in  parte,  a 
certain  aqaaianaaa  of  fonaalion  to  the  cheek  which  ia  anything  but 
[ilaatiag  Tba  leaat  touch  of  tha  pencil  may  auffiee  to  cure  thia 
defect,  aad  that,  too,  without  b  the  leaat  altering  the  fikeneaa ;  on  tbe 
contrary,  tha  expaaaMoa  aad  intalleetaalitr  of  the  bead  may  be 
enhaacad  vary  eoaadatahly.  The  "  Aescjr  jaw  "  may  alao  be  aimilarly 
tiaatad, evaa  o«  tha  Ufld  iida  whea  required;  bat  fiiiarally  it  ia  not 
ao  often  or  ao  atiikiagly  obaarrahle  aa  oa  the  §lmi»m  aide.  Thia  altera- 
tioa  or,  may  wa  aay,  raetifiaatioa  of  ontliaa  mart  alwaya  be  eaifiad 
out  with  the  giaatart  caia  aad  jndgaant,  aa  the  IkuI  modifieatk* 
aMiy  prodaoa  very  eoaaidarahla  afleet,  and  which  must  show  to  tbe 
imptcra— It  or  datrioMat  of  tha  pietuia.  All  tbAe  pointa  demand  a 
bige  aMooBtof  attaalka  (r»  the  student;  and,  a«  a  primary  advice, 
aliiayt  mr  tm  Urn  mdt  «f  modtrmtien  in  mmking  tkett  aUtrationt,  aa 
you  can  alwaya  add  to,  hut  seldom  advantageously  raduoa  the  work 
whaa  onee  it  ia  fixed. 

To  letum  mure  strictly  to  tbe  nose  and  ita  treatment,  we  will  for 
tha  Biomsal  pat  all  other  eoaaadaiatiooa  on  one  aide.  The  first  thing 
to  atrika  aa  obaarrar  ia  tha  Hgbt  naaiag  afeng  or  down  the  ridge  of 
tha  noae.  The  tnatOMBt  «f  thia  moat  he  very  carefully  and  delicately 
carried  out,  otharwiaa  tha  raat  of  tbe  work  upon  tbe  face,  however 
nioaly  done,  will  ha  vary  caatiderably  deteriorated.  Thouaanda  of 
nrgativea  are  hopel tally  mined  yearly,  although  in  other  respects 
fairly  well  retouched,  by  having  tbe  likeneaa  apoiled  by  tbe  intro- 
duction of  a  atrong  line  of  light  running  down  tha  noee,  altogether 
out  of  character  with  the  feature  itaalf ,  and  almort  alwaya  altering 
the  abape  of  it.  There  aia  many  who  think  that  thay  have  maaterad 
the  nort  easaatial  pointa  in  the  retoucher's  art  when  they  fancy 
theaiaelvaa  eapahia  to  put  a  patch  nf  light  upon  tbe  forehead  and  run 
a  atiaifiht  Una  of  tha  aanaa  down  the  n<>ae.  At  the  end  of  this  latter 
tkaytfilAapot  nr  bulb  of  extreme  light,  and  thake  haixla  with  tbem- 
aelvea  on  having,  if  not  absolutely  made  tbe  feature  under  treatment, 
a  suooeaa,  at  least  produced  an  original  work  of  art.  People  ao  easily 
plaaaad  with  their  own  work  should  be  very  happy,  and  no  doubt 
thay  are,  if  they  have  MM.  a-year  to  back  them  np.  But  aoch  a  telf- 
aatMed  manipulator  will  bare  unlimited  difficulty  to  find  any  good 
ckaa  photographer  who  will  allow  him  to  amuae  himself  with  hia 
negativeSL 

Tbe  line  of  light  maning  akmg  the  ridge  of  the  noee  requires  but 
little,  and  I  never  adviae  that  little  to  be  in  tbe  form  of  a  continuoua 
fine  of  light.  In  the  ordinary  run  of  negativea  fairly  well  lighted, 
tbia  line  of  light  ia  gaaecally  sufficiently  indicated  to  thoroughly 
datarwaa  tha  exact  abapa  of  the  noaa.  Now,  if  we  alter  tbia  we 
muat  aaoaasarily  alter  tha  ieatara,  aad  thoa  lose  tbe  likeneaa.  I  have 
alwaya  held  that  by  atarting  tbe  light  at  tbe  upper  or  top  part  of  the 
noee,  and  carrying  it  down  balf  way,  that  is,  nearly  to  tbe  centre, 
then  making  a  slight  break,  and  finishing  by  placing  the  high  light 
on  the  end  or  lobe,  all  tbe  effect  of  a  continuous  light  is  gained, 
without  the  many  defecta  that  wouU  neoeeaarily  aooompany  such  a 
treatment.  Tbe  eye,  if  I  may  so  expteea  myself,  ia  carried  over  tbe 
break,  and  ean  fancy  an  onbriiliMn  line  of  light  to  exitt.  This  treat- 
ment haa  many  pointa  to  recommend  it.  Properly  done  it  will  ensure 
regularity  of  formation  to  the  feature,  but  nut  really  alter  the  sbap^ 
or  eipwsaJMi  of  it.    By  siieb  a  treat  ment  many  noaea,  in  themselves 
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irregular,  possessing  peculiar  distinctiveness,  and  even  holding  the 
greatest  amount  of  likeness  as  a  result  thereof,  may  be  benefited  and 
made  presentable  in  a  picture;  while  the  continuous  line  of  light  may 
make  a  better  nose,  but  all  resemblance  may  at  the  same  time  be 
completely  lost. 

The  apparent  length  of  the  nose  is  greatly  influenced  by  this  line 
of  Ught.  By  its  judicious  adjustment  the  idea  of  length  may  be 
imparted,  which  will  in  some  faces  produce  dignity  or  importance, 
whereas,  left  to  itself,  the  nose  may  be  'a  very  insignificant  item,  and 
fail  to  produce  a  balance  with  the  other  features.  Of  course,  this 
idea  of  breaking  the  line  of  light  must  only  be  accepted  in  a  general 
sense,  as  must  the  position  of  the  break  be  determined  by  the 
judgment  of  the  retoucher.  Sometimes,  by  making  this  light  more 
intense  and  broader  at  the  middle,  a  better  shape  will  be  imparted ;  in 
fact,  fineness  or  breadth  may  be  given  to  the  nose  by  the  skilful 
placing  of  this  light.  Sometimes  the  end  of  the  nose  may  show  signs 
of  a  double  formation,  seldom  very  apparent,  and  Ln  such  cases  the 
light  will  have  to  be  sharper,  or,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say, 
more  angular. 

The  delicate  cartilage  forming  the  wings  of  the  nose  should  not 
go  without  their  proper  share  of  attention.  A  round,  soft,  and 
diffused  light  should  be  placed  upon  them,  just  a  shade  above  half 
tone,  and  when  the  inner  portion  of  the  nostrils  may  appear  too  dark 
the  retoucher  will  do  well  to  touch  lightly  over  it,  in  order  to  reUeve 
the  intensity  of  the  shadow.  In  the  plain  photograph  or  the  negative 
before  it  is  retouched  the  correct  balance  of  light  and  shade  is  not 
always  secured,  the  shadow  in  this  case  being  greatly  intensified; 
how  much  more  noticeably,  therefore,  must  this  balance  be  lost  when 
all  the  surroundings  have  been  worked  upon,  if  we  neglect  to  touch 
the  nostrils  ?  I  have  seen  the  nostrils  in  such  photographs  print  so 
black  they  might  as  well  have  been  two  blots  of  ink,  and,  of  course, 
thoroughly  ruined  the  effect  of  the  pictures.  And  a  little  thought 
would  have  remedied  all  this  ! 

Having  so  far  treated  the  feature  itself,  we  must  now  treat  the  sur- 
rounding parts  connecting  it  with  the  rest  of  the  face.  This  high  light 
on  the  nose  must  necessarily  be  soft  and  never  too  strongly  defined ; 
therefore  care  must  be  taken,  in  softening  it  into  the  half  tones,  not  to 
lose  too  much  of  the  latter.  The  delicate  shade  or  half  tone  down  the 
nose — between  it  and  the  cheek  in  light — is  of  great  value  to  the 
picture,  and  the  more  it  can  be  preserved  the  better  for  the  portrait. 
This  half  tone  will  be  invaluable,  not  only  in  helping  to  make  the  nose 
stand  out  in  relief,  but  also  to  enable  the  retoucher  to  produce  rotun- 
dity in  the  cheek.  Rotundity  should  always  be  sought  after — flat- 
ness avoided.  In  nature,  faces  may  sometimes  appear  flat,  but  they 
are  really  round.  I  dare  say  you  have  many  friends  who  have  the 
reputation  of  possessing  "  square  "  heads,  but  examine  them  closely — 
they  will  not  be  very  far  off  the  round. 

In  many  faces  the  shape  of  the  nose  may  almost  be  said  to  depend 
upon  the  careful  treatment  of  the  surrounding  parts ;  this  will  be 
most  observable  in  such  faces  as  have  a  very  slight,  if  any,  indication 
of  the  labial  furrow.  It  is  a  peculiarity  among  Americans  that  they 
seldom  possess  this  trait.  Such  subjects  are  necessarily  rather  diffi- 
cult to  treat  successfully,  for  the  absence  of  this  furrow  wiU  make  the 
nose  appear  much  larger,  and  to  add  to  the  trouble  this  defect  is  very 
likely  to  be  exaggerated  by  photography.  The  Americans  are  not 
the  only  people  who  are  generally  wanting  in  this  formation ;  as  a 
rule,  the  Swedes  and  Indians  in  a  large  majority  possess  the  same 
peculiarity.  To  those  who  are  not  used  to  negative  retouching  the 
presence  or  absence  of  this  distinctive  furrow  may  seem  of  but  slight 
importance,  but  to  the  regular  retoucher  it  is  an  invaluable  adjunct. 

The  upper  lip,  coming  immediately  under  the  nose,  necessarily  has 
much  to  do  with  the  well-being  of  the  nasal  organ,  and  must  be  re- 
touched with  considerable  care.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  distinctive 
character  about  this  upper  lip;  indeed,  much  more  than  people  are 
likely  to  think  at  first.  Of  course,  if  covered  by  a  heavy  moustache 
Ave  are  at  once  set  free  from  all  trouble ;  but  in  men's  faces  shaven — 
and  in  ladies'  faces — the  matter  is  different.  This  portion  of  the  face 
has  not  only  to  aid  in  showing  off  the  nose  to  advantage,  but  the 
shape  and  expression  of  the  mouth  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
our  treatment  of  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip  is  what  we  may 
beet  describe  as  a  yroove,  and  which  terminates  in  the  septum  of  the 
nose.     .■Vfter  generally  clearing  the  entire  surface,  we  must  brighten 


to  a  consistent  degree  the  projecting  edges  of  this  groove,  increasing 
gradually  the  light  on  same  as  it  approaches  the  end  at  the  edge  of 
the  lip.  Done  carefully  and  tastefully  this  will  help  very  much 
towards  imparting  expression  to  the  Up  proper,  and  which  will  in 
turn  tend  towards  the  vivifying  of  the  mouth  and  its  surroundings. 
The  light  on  the  light  side  of  this  groove  must  be  brighter  and  some- 
what longer  than  the  one  on  the  shadow  side ;  this  is  important,  not 
only  with  an  idea  of  helping  the  perspective,  but  because  there  i* 
a  natural  shade  thrown  by  the  nose  over  the  light  on  the  shadow 
side,  and  which  miist  on  no  account  be  disturbed  at  this  point.  It 
is  marvellously  easy  in  these  small  details  to  almost  ruin  a  correct 
likeness. 

In  cases  where  there  are  distinct  indications  of  a  strong  beard  oj 
moustache,  the  same  must  be  carefully  preserved,  or  else  much 
character  and  likeness  will  be  lost,  and  the  portrait  generally  lack 
what  may  be  termed  colour.  This  remark  will  also  include  the 
working  towards  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  If  the  delicate  little 
half  tones  be  not  preserved  about  the  mouth,  expression  must  be 
weak,  and  the  lips  appear  by  contrast  much  too  dark  and  heavy  to  be 
natural  or  pleasant  to  the  eye.  It  is  only  by  careful  attention  to  all 
these  details  that  one  can  cultivate  a  tliorough  knowledge  of  the 
necessities  of  a  negative  and  the  various  means  to  obviate  their 
defects.  One  may  take  up  a  number  of  negatives  and  not  find  one  to 
which  all  these  remarks  wUl  apply,  but  they  will  be  sure  to  find 
them  all  demanding  some  different  portion  thereof.  In  all  cases  it  is 
best  to  know  a  little  more  than  is  required,  than  be  forced  to  work  in 
uncertainty  for  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject  under 
treatment.  Rbdmoni)  Bakektt. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  MARINE  MODELS. 

The  extraordinary  advances  that  have  been  made  within  recent  years' 
in  the  building  of  marine  models  are  most  marked  to  those  observers 
who  can  look  back  upon  the  productions  of  later  times  in  the  shape  of 
half  models  in  close  contact  upon  their  upright  supports.  Recently  all 
this  is  changed,  and  now  the  custom  is  to  spare  no  pains  or  money  in 
building  up  full-rigged  models  that  embrace  every  rope,  spar,  and 
rail,  down  to  the  most  minute  detail  of  the  builder's  plan.  Examples 
of  these  modem  types  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  exhibits  under  the 
shipbuilding  sections  in  all  our  international  exhibitions,  the  cost  of 
which  is  certainly  great.  The  extraordinary  perfection  to  which  this 
building  of  models  has  now  attained  has  led  to  a  common  practice  on 
the  part  of  most  owners  and  shipbuilders  to  have  these  photographed, 
therefore  a  few  practical  notes  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
the  JouENAL.  For  some  time  back  I  have  had  to  do  a  fair  amount  of 
commissions  in  this  class  of  work,  and  quite  recently  have  been  doing 
models  of  a  size  over  ten  feet  long,  whicn  is  perhaps  about  the  largest, 
if,  indeed,  not  really  the  largest,  model  that  has  ever  been  built. 

When  an  operator  has  to  undertake  this  branch  of  photography 
there  are  a  good  many  minor  circumstances  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  do  not,  as  a  rule,  apply  to  work  done  in  an  ordinary  studiov 
First  and  foremost  comes  the  objection  on  the  part  of  the  builders  to 
have  their  models  removed  to  a  studio  for  the  purpose  of  being  photo- 
graphed, for,  be  it  remembered,  a  model  of  such  large  dimensions  as 
I  have  mentioned,  with  all  the  fine  work  in  rigging,  guns,  compasses, 
and  fine  deck  work,  is  not  improved  much  by  being  shaken  about  in 
transit  from  one  point  to  another,  therefore,  whenever  it  is  practi- 
cable, the  work  of  photographing  such  is  generally  performed  on  the 
spot  where  the  same  is  being  built.  During  the  course  of  a  some- 
what pretty  extensive  experience,  I  have  found  that,  in  this  respect, 
this  work  resembles  much  that  one  finds  when  working  on  paintings, 
viz.,  that  it  frequently  happens  the  light  is  quite  suitable  where  th» 
model  is  built,  just  like  where  a  picture  has  been  painted.  And  if  length 
of  floor  space  can  be  had,  then  the  work  of  photographing  is  quite  well 
done  without  any  moving  about  of  the  model  being  necessary. 

In  undertaking  this  class  of  work,  perhaps  the  item  of  first  import- 
ance is  the  background,  and  where  the  model  is  of  such  dimensions  as 
over  ten  feet  long  this  is  a  matter  that  necessitates  some  little  outlay. 
Such,  however,  is  never  misplaced,  as  on  this  will  depend  much  in  the 
way  of  ultimate  success.  The  selection  of  a  suitable  background  will 
of  course  depend  a  good  deal  upon  the  colour  of  hull  and  tint  of  th& 
deck  plan  and  rigging. 

In  cases  where  the  former  is  of  light  colour  tints — such  as  flesh 
colour  under  the  water  line,  and,  as  is  frequentl}'  met  with,  lijzht 
colour  from  the  water  line  to  top  of  bulwarks,  or  deck  line — it  will  b& 
found  tliat  a  background,  graduated  from  a  dark  to  a  medium  slate- 
coloured  tint  upwards,  will  come  in  very  well  to  relieve  the  light  tints 
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of  the  ball  and  the  man  aombre  tint  of  the  (Uading  liggiaif,  ke.,  and 
when  it  u  decided  to  tnet  the  photo^ph  M  ■  mare  iraretentation, 
pure  and  smple,  of  the  model,  such  will  be  found  M  gooa  m  any.  It 
hvqnentlT  happen*,  however,  that  boildrn  and  their  eaufirirm  take 
hi^  flif^nta  of  fancy  and  expnaa  a  deaire  to  hare  tbeaa  modala  ao 
photoniipbed  a*  to  repreaent  them  in  their  natiT«  titrntut.  In  the 
writer*  opinion  agefa  ia  alway*  a  miitah*;  neTerthnliii,  whttt  nek  a 
ilwirn  i*  expreewd,  them  ia  often  no  help  for  it  bat  just  to  jiM  to  the 
wiahta  of  tneae,  and  do  the  beet  to  fake  np  an  imaginary  fotegroond 
of  tea  with  a  aiii»*|>oiiilii>n  (oitable  **aaeape  baeki^und. 

Not  Terr  long  ago  an  old  aalt  that  the  writer  came  in  contact  with 
wa*  quite  neat  oa  Banng  hi*  model  portrayed  in  thi*  manner,  and 
the  following  b  bow  we  went  about  the  job :— Having  prorided  a 
good  marine  badkgruund.  the  model  wa*  to  placed  a*  to  bring  the  dcy 
une  in  proper  poaltJon  with  the  hull  of  the  model,  «o  a*  to  yield  a 
fairly  good  perapeetiTe.  Thia  done,  we  had  to  build  up  the  foregnond, 
•o  a*  to  corer  up  the  padaatab  npoa  wUdt  the  model  tested  npoo  ita 
faaae.  After  a  good  maiiT  tiiala  we  kit  apoa  apian  which  farezeaaded 
my  kopaa  at  atarting;  m  thi*  I  moat  own  that  ray  M  friend  "  Ship 
altoy  '  akowed  the  pto»ei fatal  tack  for  ingenuity  which  ooe  *o  often 
meet*  with  in  saikna.  We  triad  atrranl  axpedienta,  bat  all  prored  of 
no  avail,  until  at  la*t  we  thotwht  of  tta  atofl  that  tailor*  n*e  for 
p^Ming  the  breMts  of  coata,  He.  I  don't  know  exactly  the  riirbt 
name  to  appfy  to  thia  n*af ul  material,  bat  it  came  in  very  handy  for 
the  porpoae  wa  wanted.  I  believe  it  ia  kaown  aatoog  dothier*  a* 
black  padding :  be  thia  a*  it  may,  it  ia  to  be  had  in  veiy  long  length*, 
I  alMMld  aoy  at  leaat  twantr  feet  laoflka,  oad  about  a  yard  wUa,  and 
whara  tha  backgnmnd  ia  of  a  aiea  dnk  tiat,  the  eolov  of  thia  ataff 
Joat  hannonia**  nicely  with  tha  anna. 

In  buiMia^  np  tha  *aa  foregrooad,  tha  wadding  eon  be  teaaed  out 
into  any  daMiM  ahape,  *o  a*  to  give  a  very  fair  repwaentation  of 
wavaa  and  aaa,  and  very  Ettle  arraarag  will  permit  of  tha  aaaae 
being  nieely  ananged  aloog  the  water  on*  of  the  hull,  *o  a*  to  hide 
entiialy  the  pedeatal*  upon  which  tha  owdel  i*  *upport*d.  After  all 
i*  completed  in  tha  war  of  making  vp  the  tea  with  thi*  tailort' 
wadding,  much  mar  be  done  in  the  war  d  giving  aHaet  to  the  whole 
bv  •  juaictou*  application  of  a  little  waiting  her*  aad  tiMte,  *o  a*  to 
yield  a  little  contra«t  to  the  foreground,  and  make  it  a*  natural  aa 
poanble.  Such  little  arrangement*  take  op  a  trifle  of  time,  but  where, 
e*  in  the  caaa  in  qneation  with  me,  tha  owner*  were  determined  to 
have  the  fuiegiuund  built  np,  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  faking  up 
aa  artiflcial  **a.  Although  again*!  my  own  aeoae  of  what  tha  pboto> 
graph  ought  to  be,  I  moat  aay  I  waa  qoita  aurpriwd  at  tha  ratalt, 
and  aeaing  my  friend  wa*  plaaaad.  of  aooia*  all  eaded  well 

A*  a  rule,  the  hall  of  thaaa  modah  will  be  found  to  be  anamallad, 
■ad  where  they  have  to  faa  photogiaphad  npoa  a  highly  polahad  baa»- 
heard,  a*  i*  generaUy  tha  eaaa^aoiaa  Bttli  troahia  will  be  found  in 
deaUag  with  the  reflectioa*  oa  tha  lower  narta  of  tha  hull ;  thi*  will 
at  whaN  it  i*  daetdad  to  take  tha 


be  neariy  alway*  vn 
modal  only.      I  W 
naaty 


aa  a 

triad  aaariy  every  eonoaivabia  pkn  of  ovar- 

aad  have  at  la*t  hit  on  the  plao  of 


daatingpapp«aoto  thaaobpklaof  tha  modal;  thia  oivea  a  aomewhat 
granolar  apneaiaaeB  to  the  aoia  piite  in  tha  flailed  picture,  but  it 
get*  rid  of  the  iailai.liuMa  on  the  null. 

I  have  already  taid  that  tha  tint  of  the  backgioaad  ahould  he  aoeh 
above  the  *ky  line  a*  Xn  relieve  the  *tanding  lipiag  of  the  pMdaL 
When  all  i*  prepared  for  the  aspoaure,  ahould  it  haroind  (hat,  owing  to 
a  croe*  lighting  or  other  unavotdablaeireamatance,  *om*  of  the  rigging 
i«  in  part*  tmther  too  dark  for  the  tint  of  the  baekirTound,  the  *ame  can 
be  remedied  by  a  aBgbt  nib  with  mni^t  pipe-clnr.  applied  between  the 
thumb  aad  fofoflager.  Thi*  can  afterwaro*  be  rubbed  off  anito  easily. 

A«tolighthigt£*modal,thi*i*aiaatt*rof  the  utmoat  importance, 
but  i*  joat  oa*  of  thoa*  eaaea  no  writer  eaa  offer  aa  opiwoa  upon,  for 
much  wia  dapad  apou  the  place  where  the  work  b  to  be  dona. 
Whenever  it  w  poMtble,  however,  it  b  veir  deairable  to  have  a  pr»> 
dominant  Ught  ttriking  the  model  from  the  front,  that  b,  ao  place  thm 
modal  aa  the  bow  will  be  wJer  a  direct  fmot  light,  (ueb  aa  would  be 
the  caaa  whaa  the  how  b  poiated  to  a  window.  When  thia  b  done, 
cut  off  aAma  of  tha  k>w*r  light  of  the  window,  ao  a*  to  give  reEaf  to 
thaliaaaofthaaaodal. 

Sack  art  aaMog  a  few  of  the  important  poinU  to  be  eonaidered  when 

*   '  "    t  tUa  clam  of  work.  T.  N.  AanaTaoRo. 


ABOUT  HYPO. 
It  hae  probably  ooeiuiad  to  many  who  have  read  the  nomeroua 
articlee  that  have  been  written  on  the  aahject  of  ailver  priatiiy, 
that  mach  atw  baa  bean  laid  on  that  division  of  the  nriinas  tarmad 
flsiag  — tha  puritT  of  the  bjpn«a1phit*  of  •"da  ani  the  tboroogfa 
removal  of  the  an<**bb  *ilv*r  *ait«.    It  b  va*f  It  more  eaay  to  direct 


that  the  print*  ahould  be  properly  fixed,  and  a  good  sample  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  aoda  uaed,  tlmn  to  carry  oat  the  recommendHtion.  As 
far  •*  any  viaiUe  alteration  goea,  an  improperly  fixed  print  is  undis- 
tinguishable  from  one  that  has  been  effectively  treated.  This  baa 
been  alway*  a  great  difficulty,  for  when  a  fault  cannot  be  seen  at  the 
ooly  time  when  a  remedy  b  effective,  the  probability  b  that  it  will 
remain  undetected  until  too  Ute  to  be  of  any  value.  It  has  been 
accepted  a*  a  rub  by  moat  printer*,  that  when  the  prints  look  clear 
by  tranamitted  light  during  fixing,  the  operation  b  complete.  Thb 
b  right  ao  far,  that  if  they  do  not  look  clear  they  are  but  partially 
done ;  at  the  *ame  time  appearanoea  ate  deceptive,  for  a  print  may 
conform  to  thb  standard  and  yet  fail  to  be  thoroughly  freed  from 
the  ailver  hyposulphite,  and  ao  retain  ekmenta  of  inatabLUty  that  will 
develop  tbemaelvee  in  a  lonnr  or  shorter  time  to  the  partial  or  total 
deabuotion  of  the  photograph.  A  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  wilt 
be  aufiebnt  to  form  thb  salt,  but  will  not  rediaaolve  it  when  formed. 
Impura  it  practically  equivalent  to  weak  hyposulphite;  and  it  is 
important  that  the  photographer  ahould  M  able  to  distinguish 
Latwaau  good  and  had  without  the  neceaaitv  of  performing  any 
elaborate  diemical  experiment  which  wouM  be  prohibitory  to  the 
majority.  A  certain  amount  of  trouble  muat  be  incurred,  as  there  is 
no  off-hand  eaay  method  of  aacertaininv. 

The  only  reliahb  eaar  plan  avaibbw  to  the  majority  of  photo- 
grapher* b  one  that  baa  Man  reoeatedly  reeommeoded,  that  b,  testing 
the  solveat  poweia  of  the  bTpoaiuphite  on  iodide  of  silver  in  a  collodion 
film  spread  on  giaas  aide  qr  aide  with  that  of  a  known  pure  sample. 
It  b  not  a  very  great  deal  en  troahfe  now,  but  in  the  days  when  wet 
eoBodion  waa  tke  procem,  it  waa  almost  as  eaar  aa  testintr  with  litmus 
paper.  Suppoae  wa  wish  to  tast  a  sample  of  hypo.  We  first  make 
a  weak  solution,  aay  aixty  grains  to  the  onnoe,  or  even  weaker,  of 
water,  of  a  known  pure  salt — thb  b  our  standard ;  pour  it  into  a 
glass  vessel  (a  wine-glass  will  do)  and  aet  it  aside ;  in  another  glaas 
place  a  similar  quantity  of  a  aolutioa  of  the  h^|io  to  be  tested,  of 
course  of  the  aame  proportioaa.  Make  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in 
dbtilled  water,  thirty  graiaa  to  the  ounce;  in  another  glass  pour  a 
littb  iodised  collodion  on  two  stripe  of  glass,  drain,  and  as  soon  a* 
the  collodion  ha*  *et,  place  tham  on  the  ailver  solution,  moving  them 
occasionally  until  on  lifting  them  out  there  b  no  greasy  appearance 
on  the  lurlace,  an<l  th«  film  preaent*  an  even  yellow  coating  of  iodide 
of  silver;  wash  ui  '  'p,  then  timultaneoualy  place  one  strip  in 

each  solution  of  li.'  ,  in  the  (tandard  aolutioa  and  that  to  be 

tested.  Note  careim  i  v  t  ri<.  iime  occupied  in  dissolving  the  iodide.  If 
the  hypo  andar  examination  diaaolvea  it  in  the  aame  time  aa  the 
ataadatd  aolntion,thi<  aampb  may  be  eonaidered  good  and  reliable, 
bat  if  much  more  time  is  taken  to  effect  a  dearanoe  the  hypo  may  be 
eoadamaed  as  impure ;  the  taors  alowly  the  eolation  takes  place  the 
wane  the  hypo.  Dirt  may  ba  prsasat,  and  in  tha  majority  of  caaea 
ganerally  ia,  but  thb  b  of  no  practical  importaneeao  long  aa  the  aolvant 
powais  ate  unimpaired.  We  mav  thua  oy  a  aimple  teat  know  if  we 
ate  or  not  vrorking  with  an  unreliable  aalt. 

When  the  itabUity  of  our  work  depend*  «o  greatly  on  the  quality 
of  thb  chemical,  it  U  turelj  worth  wbib  to  be  at  a  little  trouob  to 
aacertain  its  purity  and  suitability.  Does  hypo  deteriorate  f  Under 
aartaiw  eoMitions'it  undoubtedly  doe* ;  but  a*  the  changB  b  hut  slow, 
it  i  ^{uent  occurrsDOe  with  the  majority  of  photographer*. 

Li.  isture  form  the  change,  and  gradually  rob  it  of  its  solvent 

quantum,  .'jtroog  solutions  kept  in  tiie  light  are  much  more  liaUe  to 
ehaage  than  if  they  ate  kept  in  the  crystalline  form  and  dimolred 
when  wanted.  On  thb  account  *tock  saturated  solution*  are  not 
to  ba  recomnumded. 

Acid  hypo  i*  sometimes  complained  of,  but  I  think  it  b  of  rare 
occurrence.  If  the  umpic  has  an  add  reaction  it  b  unfit  for  use. 
The  sddition  of  a  little  ammonia  to  astbt  its  tolvent  powers  was  sug- 
gcated  by  Mr.  .Spiller,  and  baa  its  advantage ;  it  has  also  been  recom- 
mended as  a  cure  for  blister*  on  albumenised  paper  prints,  but  for 
thb  purpose  I  think  iu  use  somewhat  problcmsticaL  Some  hypo  when 
dieaolved  baa  a  faint  sulpharous  odour;  in  this  case  the  addition  of 
a  litOe  alkali,  as  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  aoda,  will  be  an  improvement 
and  can  do  no  harm.  The  reguUr  practice  of  adding  a  small  quantity 
of  liquor  ammonia  to  the  hypo  bath  b  to  be  decidedly  recommended. 

How  much  hypo  b  required  to  properly  fix  a  aheet  of  printed  paper  P 
Thb  qneation  haa  been  fraqnently  naked.  The  reply  is  that  the  quantity 
b  dapeadant  on  circihnataaeea.  The  tamparaturu  of  the  solution  and 
the  amount  of  silver  in  the  paper  are  the  principal  factors  in  tie 
matter ;  an  nonce  might  poaaibly  fix  a  aheet,  but  it  would  be  very 
unwiae  to  only  use  an  ounce.  Hypo  b  iaexpensive,  an  extra  quantity 
will  do  no  harm,  therefore  the  uae  of  more  than  b  absolutely  necessary 
b  a  aafe  principle  to  work  upon.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  solution 
should  be  mn-lo  »«  rnrv  much  stronger,  but  that  the  quantity  of  tha 
aolutioa  ahould  be  ample. 
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There  are  several  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  very  strong  solutions,  the 
chief  of  which  are  loss  of  half  tone  and  impairment  of  brilliancy.  In 
some  cases  the  image  will  be  seriously  damaged  almost  to  obliteration. 
Twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  a  good  ftrengtli;  with  weaker 
solutions  it  is  doubtful  if  the  print  is  thoroughly  fi.xed,  even  if  tlie 
time  of  immersion  is  very  much  prolonged.  The  image  may  be  im- 
poverished without  the  silver  hyposulphite  being  dissolved  out.  The 
permanency  of  the  print  almost  entirely  depends  on  its^  being  freed 
from  this  salt,  the  print  being  good  in  other  respects.  The  unfortu- 
nate thing  is,  as  before  stated,  there  is  no  visible  guide  to  this  know- 
ledge. The  print  may  look  all  right  and  yet  be  in  a  very  doubtful 
condition  as  to  permanency.  The  safest  plan  is  never  to  fix  too 
many  prints  in  the  same  solution,  two  batlis  being  much  better  than 
one.  Imperfect  fixation  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  fading  prints. 
There  is  such  a  temptation  to  treat  too  many  in  the  same  bath, 
and  as  they  all  look  alike  at  the  time  of  preparation,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  they  are  alike.  Some  years  ago  a  gentleman,  I  forget  his 
name  at  the  present  moment,  read  a  communication  on  this  subject 
to  the  Photographic  Society,  advising  an  entirely  new  bath  for  every 
sheet  of  paper,  and  this  position  is  unassailable  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  but  scarcely  practical  where  many  sheets  have  to  be 
dealt  with.     The  nearer  we  go  to  this  the  better  for  the  prints. 

After  fixing  comes  the  washing,  to  thoroughly  free  the  paper  from 
the  altered  and  unaltered  hypo,  the  last  traces  of  which  are  supposed 
to  be  with  difficulty  got  rid"  of,  hence  the  system  of  long  soaking  in 
water  with  agitation.  The  remedy  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  disease. 
Free  the  prints  from  the  hypo  by  all  means,  but  do  it  rapidly.  An 
hour's  alternative  draining,  squeegeeing,  and  washing  will  produce 
brighter  and  better  prints  in  all  respects  than  prolonged  immersion, 
and  will  more  effectually  abstract  the  hypo  than  the  usual  twenty- 
four  or  thirty  hours.     Warm  water  is  preferable  to  cold. 

The  moral  of  the  whole  process  is,  get  rid  of  the  hypo  as  rapvUy  as 
j)ogsib/e,  and  do  not  let  the  prints  remain  wet  any  longer  time  than  is 
abeolutely  necessary.  Edwabd  Dunmohe. 


PLANE  POLARISED  LIGHT. 

[A  Paper  read  at  the  Camera  Club  and  published  in  its  vToumal.] 
Standing  up  to  address  an  audience  devoted  to  science,  I  need  hardly  do 
more  than  remind  you  of  certain  fundamental  facts  in  connexion  with 
light.  First,  that  light  conBists  of  a  series  of  undulations  or  waves  of  a 
aiost  rare  and  elastic  medium,  which  has  received  the  name  of  "the 
•ther."  Second,  that  these  waves  are  executed  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  ray  of  light,  in  the  same  manner  as  water  waves.  Third, 
that  these  waves  vary  in  length,  and  that  these  variations  give  rise  to 
•olonr :  red  light  consisting  of  the  longer  waves,  and  violet  light  con- 
sisting of  the  shorter  waves.  Fourth,  that  white  light  (such  as  sunlight 
or  the  limelight)  is  composed  of  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum.  Fifth, 
that  if  by  any  means  we  can  destroy  waves  of  one  length,  i.e.,  one  colour 
<say  red)  out  of  a  beam  of  white  light,  we  shall  only  have  the  remaining 
waves  left,  and  they  will  together  give  us  the  complementary  colour  to 
the  one  destroyed — in  this  case  a  bluish-green. 

Now,  in  what  way  can  we  destroy  one  colour  out  of  a  compound  beam 
of  white  light  ?  One  way  is  by  the  interference  of  one  beam  with  another ; 
thus, — If  we  have  two  exactly  similar  series  of  waves  sufficiently  near  to 
affect  each  other,  we  may  either  have  the  two  acting  in  concert  and  pro- 
ducing a  double  effect,  or  we  may  have  the  two  acting  against  each  other 
and  producing  no  effect  at  all.  And  you  will  see  that  the  latter  effect  is 
caused  when  one  wave  series  is  half  a  wave  length,  or  any  odd  number  of 
half  wave  lengths,  in  advance  of  the  other  series.  Hence  we  may  have 
two  beams  of  a  monochromatic  light  (say  red)  producing  no  effect  at  all, 
i.e.,  producing  darkness  by  their  mutual  destruction.  You  wUl  also  see 
from  my  diagram  that  the  advance  of  half  a  wave  length  of  the  longer 
waves  may  equal  a  whole  wave  length  of  shorter  waves,  and  hence  the 
«ame  amount  of  advance  or  retardation  may  destroy  the  one  colour  (red) 
fcut  strengthen  the  other  colour  (violet). 

Id  passing,  I  may  mention  that  there  are  several  ways  of  causing  this 
retardation  of  one  series  behind  another.  I  will,  however,  give  you  only 
ona  instance — that  of  thin  films  of  a  transparent  substance.  For  let  A  B 
be  a  ray  of  light  falling  upon  a  thin  transparent  film.  At  B  part  of  it  is 
reflected  to  B  C,  part  passes  through  to  D,  and  is  there  reflected  on  the 
other  Bide  of  the  film  and  emerges  along  the  line  E  F.  Now,  manifestly 
E  F  is  parallel  to  B  C,  and  it  is  a  little  behind  it  in  time,  as  it  has  had  to 
travel  the  extra  distance  B  D  E.  If,  then,  this  distance  B  D  E  be  equal 
to  a  half  wave  length  of  any  coloured  light  (say  red),  the  two  series  of 
waves  will  be  in  discord,  and  will,  consequently,  interfere  with  and  destroy 
each  other.  Hence,  if  the  original  ray  A  B  is  white  light,  and  we  have 
tli-iB  ■■»•  o'lt  or  <lostrnyp(l  the  rpd  rays,  we  have  only  the  remaining  colours 


of  the  spectrum  left,  and  they  together  give  ns  a  gieen,  or  the  comple- 
mentary colour  to  red.  We  may  show  this  experimentally  by  taking  a 
thin  film  of  air  between  two  glass  plates. 

Let  ns  now  turn  to  the  special  subject  of  this  evening,  viz.,  plane 
polarised  light.  I  said  that  light  consisted  of  vibrations  executed  at 
right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  ray.  In  common  light  these  vibrations 
may  happen  in  any  orbit,  provided  they  are  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  ray.  But  in  plane  polarised  light  they  are  executed  in  a  definite 
plane,  and  hence  polarised  light  shows  special  phenomena,  which  we  do 
not  see  in  ordinary  light.  First,  let  us  see  a  few  of  these  phenomena, 
reserving  the  explanation  till  later  in  the  evening. 

If  we  take  a  piece  of  Iceland  spar  and  place  it  in  front  of  the  lantern, 
we  see  that  the  single  spot  of  light  becomes  a  double  one :  our  original 
beam  is  split  up  into  two ;  and  as  we  revolve  the  spar,  one  spot  rotates  round 
the  other.  If,  now,  we  put  another  piece  of  the  spar  in  front  of  the  first 
piece,  we  have  in  some  positions  four  images  ;  in  others,  two  images ;  and 
in  others,  one.  It  is  manifest  that  the  pencils  of  light  which  have  passed 
through  the  first  piece  of  Iceland  spar  differ  remarkably  from  common 
light,  and  that  the  difference  essentially  consists  in  this,  that  they 
behave  differently  according  to  which  of  their  sides  are  presented  to 
certain  sides  of  the  second  piece  of  spar.  We  have  here  an  analogy  to 
the  polarity  of  magnets  and  currents  of  electricity  which  has  given  to 
this  description  of  light  the  name  of  "  polarised  light."  And  the  analogy 
goes  further.  As  we  cannot  detect  magnetic  polarity  until  we  bring  to 
our  supposed  magnet  some  other  magnetic  or  diamagnetio  subtance,  by 
whose  attraction  or  repulsion  we  detect  the  magnetism  ;  so  here,  we  could 
not  detect  that  the  two  rays  of  light  which  we  got  from  the  first  piece  of 
spar  differed  from  ordinary  light,  until  we  tested  them  by  our  second 
piece,  similar  to  the  first.  This  holds  good  throughout  the  subject. 
Much  of  the  light  we  see  in  everyday  life  is  in  reality  polarised,  but  it 
cannot  be  detected  from  ordinary  light  unless  we  examine  it  with  some 
appsuratus  which  itself  polarises  light.  Such  a  piece  of  apparatus  for 
examining  whether  light  is  polarised  is  called  an  "  Analyser,"  and  a 
polariscope  consists  of  a  polariser  and  an  analyser.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
our  two  pieces  of  Iceland  spar,  the  first  acted  the  part  of  polariser,  and 
the  second  the  part  of  analyser. 

But  an  Iceland  spar  polariscope  would  be  awkward  to  use,  as  each 
piece  gives  two  images,  and  we  thus  get,  when  we  look  through  polariser 
and  analyser,  four  images.  This  is  confusing,  and  we  can  do  better. 
There  is  a  certain  mineral  called  tourmaline,  which  has  the  power  of 
splitting  up  a  ray  of  light  into  two,  like  the  Iceland  spar  did,  and  then  of 
quenching  one  of  these  rays.  This  greatly  simplifies  the  phenomena.  If, 
then,  we  place  one  of  these  crystals  in  our  lantern  we  get  a  slightly 
coloured  image  of  it  on  the  screen.  If  next  we  place  another  similar 
crystal  in  front  of  it  and  parallel  to  it,  the  light  still  gets  through,  and 
the  only  effect  is  thsCt  the  image  is  a  Uttle  darker.  But  if  we  rotate  one 
of  the  crystals,  the  part  where  they  overlap  gradually  gets  darker,  until, 
when  the  crystals  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  no  light  can  get 
through,  and  we  have  a  dark  patch  on  the  screen. 

This  is  the  same  phenomenon  that  we  had  in  the  case  of  the  Iceland 
spar,  only  simplified  by  the  extinction  of  one  of  the  rays.  To  show  this 
more  clearly,  let  us  polarise  our  light  with  one  of  the  tourmalines  and 
analyse  it  with  the  Iceland  spar.  We  then  get  on  the  screen  two  images 
of  our  tourmaline,  one  light  and  the  other  black ;  and  if  we  rotate  the 
tourmaline,  the  light  image  becomes  dark  and  the  dark  one  light. 
Evidently  it  makes  a  difference  in  what  position  our  tourmaline  is  placed. 

In  1808  it  was  discovered  that  Ught  reflected  from  glass  at  a  certain 
angle  was  polarised  in  the  same  way  as  if  passed  through  tourmaline,  and 
a  few  years  later  it  was  discovered  that  the  light  which  passed  through, 
or  was  transmitted  by  a  series  of  plates  of  glass,  was  also  polarised.  I 
have  here  a  series  of  glass  plates  fastened  in  this  wooden  frame  at  the 
right  angle  for  polarisation,  so  that  if  we  use  it  as  our  analyser  instead  of 
our  Iceland  spar,  with  our  tourmaline  as  polariser,  we  see  that  when  our 
tourmaline  is  in  one  position  the  image  is  light  which  is  obtained  by 
reflection  from  the  glass,  and  dark  which  is  obtained  by  refraction  through 
the  glass  ;  whereas,  if  the  tourmaline  is  rotated  the  effects  are  reversed. 
Also,  if  the  analyser  is  turned  on  its  side  we  get  opposite  results  to  what 
we  had  at  first. 

And  now  for  a  short  explanation.  If  a  ray  of  light  vibrating  in  all 
directions  strikes  upon  a  reflecting  surface,  a  portion  of  it  is,  so  to  speak, 
swung  round  so  as  to  assume  a  plane  parallel  to  the  reflecting  surface,  the 
other  part  assuming  a  plane  at  right  angles  to  it  and  passing  through,  i.e., 
common  light  by  reflection  becomes  polarised  light.  But  we  also  saw 
that  common  light  in  passing  through  certain  crystals,  such  as  Iceland 
spar  or  tourmaline,  becomes  polarised.  How  is  this  ?  To  rightly  under- 
stand it,  we  must  consider  the  architecture  of  the  crystal  itself.  Let  us, 
for  brevity,  confine  ourselves  to  one  system  of  crystals  and  take  the 
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■ftaHB]ile.  IfevshmeoaalpriamUtmBtiymiiifllriealljr 
mami  m  lina  i»winf  dovn  iUoentre  (u  %  tne  tnutk  ia  boilt  lymiiMtrieaUy 
TMiad  the  pUh  ia  ii  eentR).  This  lioa  ia  oryaUU  bM  laonTed  the  luma 
«(  the  optie  Axii.  Heaee,  if  a  r^  ol  li^  vara  peaaart  ia  thia  diieoiian 
«hra«fh  a  lajmaj  it  would  pua  thuwinh  wiohaiigad ;  bat  if  pa  wail 
ikttKH^  aenaa  the  aaTalal.  the  li^t  fiada  aa  aaaier  path  in  one  direetioB 
<paaaUel  to  tlM  optia  •»■)  than  ia  aay  otiiar,  ao  part  o<  the  ray  takea  thia 
path,  whilal  tht  raat  Idkaa  a  paaWea  tt  right  anglea  to  it. 

Now  w«  on  eadentaad  the  actfon  ot  oar  two  tonrmalinwa.  Ia  onr 
flgOTC.  M  B  ba  the  Bist  toamaliae.  U^t,  catering  it,  haa  to  take  the 
diraetifia  of  ita  optic  axii,  which  ia  B  ii  vartieal.  Bat  toornulioea  hare 
the  povar  ei  unwfhiac  or  ahaochi^  tha  WlJ*  whiah  vibcata  aacoaa  thia 
aiia;  haaaa  ooij  the  vertical  my*  paaa  Ihvoodh  tha  fliat  liiiiiwallaa 
If,  th«i.  tba  aeaoad  toarmaJiaa  ba  plaaad  io  the  aaaia  diraelioo  {i^., 
J),  the  li(bt  aan  a«(aia  (at  Ihioasb  it ;  bat  if  it  ba  plaaad  ia  tha 
teaeUm  <ai  ehown  at  D  ia  lita  flaw*),  the  imya  which  ha«e 
tfaa  flrat  toonnaline  are  atoppad  hj  Om  aaeoad  ooe,  mod  we  h«Ta 
ilMJaaaa    a»  w«  aaw  ia  oar  cxperioMot. 

liow  a  wori  or  two  oa  the  (ana  of  palarlanopa  I  shall  oaa  daring  the  ra- 
laaiiMfar  ol  wty  addiaaa.  For  priTata  alody  a  pair  ot  toaiiaaliiiaa  makaa  a 
good  poUriaaepa,  bat  there  arc  two  aarioaa  obieetiooa  to  thair  oaa  lor  iantam 
daaaoMlnliaB.  KmI,  yoa  aaaaet  git  tbiaa  eryalaU  ot  lama  tiie,  aad 
ceaaataaalljr  aeoU  aet  aaa  aaOeiaat  UgiM  to  make  a  brilliant  iaaaga  ob 
thaaanaa:  aad,  aaeoad.  tha  loomaliMaaia  ooloaiad  graaa  or  brewa. 
laakad  ayar  baa  not  thaae  objeetiooi ;  jwa  can  gM  good-aijad  eiTalab, 
aadlb^y  wafoiiaaolaQriaaa.  Bat  yoa  will  tamawb»  that  loalaad  apar 
oaleaa  we  aoald  aboliah  ooe  ef  theae,  wa  floold 
A  etaew  optiiiaB,  Nieol,  howerer,  hit  apoa  a 
(laa  for  aiipiaaaiiiig'  one  «(  thoM  mya.  which  yoa  will  andarataad  than 
■7  diagram.  Ba  eat  a  rboab  el  apar  in  two  in  thadiraclion  ahown,  aad 
OMMaiad  the  two  piaeaa  together  with  Canada  balaam.  A  rmy  of  light 
aalHiag  tb«  Srat  half  ia  iplit  np  iato  two  raya,  wUoh  tnTel  till  they  meet 
tlia}aaetMa  oliha  two  balrea.  Haaa  —a  dthem  iMMlilMa  the  Canada 
balaam  at  aa  aa^  laaa  than  tha  ariliaal  aagle  aad  paaMa  throogh ;  the 
ray  aDoomara  the  baiaam  al  aa  aogla  fNttar  ttiaa  the  eritieal 
(oaBtly  aoffen  total  Mflaetioa.  It  ia  Ifaoa  reflaatad  to 
the  ride  ol  tba  apar  aad  10  it  loirt.  RnaMaally.  than,  ow  Miaoi  ptiaa  Mto 
aa  a  toiifalliia  woidd.  bot  gifea  a  battor  aad  hrighlar  iaact. 

TrnfloabMOT  Iha  beat  way  el  iiiiImMi^  aad  aaatyifav  lW>t  !<  by  paa- 
aiog  it  throogh  a  lanie  Nieol  priam  to  pelariae  it.  aad  thnogh  a  smaller 
ooetoaoalyaa  it.  Unlonaaalaiy,  a  iHfi  Niool  is  a  Tcry  aspaoaiii  thiag, 
aoIhavetoadepteooaltoaaaallyaMMt.  I  polMiae  my  U^M  ^7  nA«t- 
iag  U  fram  a  aariaa  et  iWa  ghaaaa  eaaWtaad  ia  thto  albow,  aad  aaalyaa  it 
with  a  saMO  lOeol  priaag.  Betwaao  Ohb  U  a  alH  lor  hoidiag  alidaa  and 
a  aariaa  ol  teoMa  tor  foenaaag  on  tha  aeraea  any  ob}aet  I  toty  fdaee  ia 
tha  alit.  Aad  aow.  aotiea,  that  when  tUa  polariaaapa  ia  plaaad  oo  the 
aad  taraad  towards  tha  aarav,  it  aata  anally  like  oar  pair  ol 
I  the  aiialyaar  ia  rotolad  thieagb  a  aifaia,  there  era 
I  tha  Sanaa  ia  l%hlad,  aad  twowhara  it  is  ia  darknaas, 
wfaaMaa  batwaaa  the  two  te  ia  ia  h«U  ahada. 

Bat  now  Jet  oa  eoo«idCT  what  will  be  tha  eOast  of  iatrodoeing  between 
polarisar  aad  aaalyser.  when  they  aia  erniiiJ,  a  doabiy  rofraeting  oiyataL 
7ar  ear  ticl  atpaffaeat  let  aa  take  oaa  ol  oar  toormaUnae,  aad  let 
oaplaeaitapaightortartieaL  Thsra  ta  bo  diSaiaaee ;  tha  fleU 
dark.  Next  let  oa  lara  it  heriaeaiaL  MU  no  rasoh ;  the  fleld 
dark.  Bataowlet  aa  tonittoaBaaglacliarty-flTadagraea.  Now  where 
tha  gtaaa  to— aaliaa  ia.  light  ia leatoiad.    Howisthiar 

A  model  will  Bake  mattaiaelear.  Tha  plane  ol  the  vibraUone  of  light 
when  it  leanaa  the  pelanaar  ia.  a^y,  Ttieal.  bat  when  it  reaches  the  toar- 
maJine  it  can  Ml|y  fit  throogh  ia  two  Anatioaa  (oaa  the  direction  of  the 
optic  azia,  aad  the  other  at  right  aaglaa  to  H) ;  hence  the  one  plane  is 
apUt  op  into  two  ptanre  at  right  anglaa  to  each  other,  and  so  it  goea  oa  to 
the  analyaar.  Here  it  i»  again  totaad  baek  into  horizontal  and  vartieal 
flaasa ;  tha  vartieal  ia  stopped  bjr  the  aaalyaar.  bat  tha  horiaootal  ia  aot 
ttma  atoppad.  bat  ia  able  to  paaa  Ihaoagh  to  the  aoraan,  and  ao  light  ia 
rMtoradofer  the  sorfaeeol  the  toatMiliaa. 

II  tha  doubly  rvfraetiag  otyatal  ba  thia  we  got  another  phenomenon. 
And  (or  thia  reason  :  The  two  ray*  which  are  at  right  anglee  to 
other  paas  through  at  dilhiant  r»tra,  t'^^soM  light  paseee  mesa 
readily  in  the  direction  of  the  optieasiatli*n  at  r  /lit  unglea  toil;  beuoeoae 
toay  \U  tha  Ihieknsaa  ol  the  eryalal  be  rigbtj  gain  just  half  a  ware  length 
apoa  tha  athar  ol  aa^  speeial  eolooiad  light  (say  red).  Bat  yoa  will  re- 
■amb*  Imm  witat  1  aaid  in  my  opaaiag  ramarka.  that  if  one  eeriea  of 
mmm  ba  half  a  wave  leagth  in  front  ol  aaether  seriee,  iater«af»oa  takee 
flaaa  Khay  aia  ia  dtaeaod),  aad  that  porHtalar  eoloar  (in  thU  eaie  red)  is 
'Nt  oat  al  the  whala  baa^  If,  then,  tad  ia  dadneted  from  the  white  light 
of  oar  origiaal  baaaa,  we  hare  the  ooaqtaMatary  ooloor,  green,  upon  the 


aereen.  And  I  think  yon  will  see  that  the  eohmrwe  -get  most  depend  on 
the  thickness  of  oar  doubly  refracting  crystal,  and  that  if  we  luiTe  a  crystal 
Of  TBiyiag  thicfcnese,  we  shall  get  sereraj  ooloars  on  the  ecreen. 

lliere  are  two  minerals,  mica  and  selenite,  which  split  up  eauly  into 
thin  slaba,  and  are  specially  osefnl  for  showing  theae  colours ;  and  we 
may,  by  varying  their  thiekneas,  prodooe  designs  which  owe  their  oolonrt 
entirely  to  the  speed  with  which  they  transmit  light  in  different  directions. 
That  theae  ooloars  are  really  prodnced  by  the  greater  retardation  of  one 
ray  in  the  dim  than  the  other,  and  by  aabaeqnent  interference,  may  be 
proved  in  several  ways. 

First,  we  can  stop  half  of  the  divided  ray.  Thns,  if  we  put  any  oolonred 
aMde  (say  a  Newton's  ring  slide)  into  oar  stage,  and  introdnoe  in  front  of 
it  th«  toarmaline,  we  atop,  by  absorption,  one  of  the  rays,  and  onr  ooloor 
diaappears.  Or,  batter  rtOl,  we  may,  by  taking  two  flhns  of  eqoal  thidl- 
aaas,  and  itla«i*ff  tham  the  reverse  way,  make  one  nentralise  the  other, 
and  eo  Mr  eoloar  dappaara.  Thns.  if  we  taka  two  exactly  similar 
wedges,  aad  aupeipuaetham  when  eqnal  UiiekBaaaeii  are  at  right  anglea  to 
each  other,  we  get  darkneea. 

Loatly,  we  may  prove  the  eatting  oat  of  certain  eolonrs  by  interference 
by  the  aevsr-taiUog  nattiad  of  apeetrnm  aaalysie.  If  we  place  a  slit  in 
the  etage  with  a  film  whieh  ahowa  ooleais,  and  paaa  the  light  throogh  a 
priam,  wa  aaa  oor  •paotma  farrowed  by  one  or  more  dark  baada,  ahowing 
MBMlly  wltiah  eoloort  hava  been  ent  oat  by  intertsrsnee.  Or,  if  we  oaa 
oor  deabit  Image  lealaBd  apar  prism  aa  analyaer  inatead  of  onr  Mieol,  we 
ffst  a  sariea  ol  apaetra.  the  middle  ooe  being  oontianoas,  and  the  upper 
and  lower  having  ooloars  eat  oot  which  are  complementary  to  each  other. 
Again,  if  we  nse  oar  ooeeave  Newton's  rings  with  onr  slit,  we  get  a  spee- 
lr«m  fwiHwrad  with  several  dark  linea. 

Another  baautifal  aeriaa  ot  objects,  showing  gorgeoos  eotoors  in  poUr- 
iacd  light,  art  cryatallisations  ot  varioaa  aalu.  I  may  ahow  yon,  as 
lamplaa,  tartarie  aeid,  ailieia,  and  bansoio  aci^  We  may,  however, 
aetaally  aae  tha  latter  aryotalliaing  en  tha  aerlen ;   for  if  I  take  two 

gi aad  melt,  by  the  aid  ol  lieat,  a  Uttle  bensoio  aeid  between  tham, 

and  thaa  iatrodnae  tham  iato  the  polariaeope,  we  aae  the  needle-shaped 
aryatals  aboot  over  tha  dlae  as  the  sobetaaee  eocds.  Again,  many  minerals 
ahow  Aaa  eoloariL  AgaU  aad  leolite  polarise  well.  Here  is  a  spccimsn 
olamalhyat 

Moat  organic  aabalaaeae  having  a  grain  are  nora  elastic  in  one  direc- 
tion than  another.  No  doabt  wood,  if  it  were  tranoparent,  would  polarise 
well.  B«t  we  m«y  Aaw  ttm  aoloars  if  wa  take  a  alioe  of  horn,  or  a  qniU 
p«i.  If,  then,  doable  ralraatioa  dependa  on  a  difterenoe  In  the  elaatidty 
of  the  athar  eaoeed  by  a  apoeial  gronping  ol  the  moleoalea  of  a  crystal  or 
oiher  bo4y.  we  might  hope,  by  subjeetug  to  strain  a  bomogeneons  snb- 
ataaea  (aaeh  aa  gloae),  to  make  it  alao  ahow  tha  pbaaomena  of  a  doubly 
laliattiBg  ooitat.  That  this  is  ao,  I  may  bImw  yoa  by  my  next  experi- 
meat.  I  phioa  a  agoara  ot  giaaa  in  a  screw  pi  eaa,  and  iaaert  it  in  the  sUge 
oi  my  polarioeopa  when  the  fleld  is  dark.  Aa  long  aa  no  prsaanra  ia  pat 
oa  the  gfaua,  it  baa  no  infloonee  oo  oar  polarised  ray,  and  the  aereen  re- 
maina  dark.  Bat  aa  aoon  aa  I  apply  preeanre  by  taming  the  serew,  light 
at  oooe  flaahea  throogh,  aad  when  the  praanre  ia  great,  Bne  ooloors  make 
their  a^aaraace,  only  U>  raoiah  whan  the  piaaaura  is  relaxed. 
-lAgrift  wa  m«y  vary  thia  atpsrimant  by  applying  oar  atrain  in  the  form 
ot  beat.  Too  all  know  that  heat  oaoaca  a  body  to  expand,  and  if  the 
heat  ia  anaqual  in  iu  aetiaa,  a  etraia  ia  prodaeed  on  snob  a  substance  aa 
llaaB.  Haaee,  if  wa  apply  a  rad-bot  poker  to  a  aqoare  of  glaas  in  onr 
pelariaoope  we  again  get  raaolu  eiasntislly  simiUr  to  those  in  our  last 
experiment 

In  glaaa.  this  atato  ol  atrain  may  be  permanently  retained  by  heating 
tha  glaaa  to  a  red  heat  and  aoddaaly  chilling  it.     The  glaas  is  then  on- 
~  or  ia  a  atato  ol  pwiiianaiit  atrain.    I  introdoee  three  different 
d  aoeh  ehilledxlaaa,  and  yoa  see  what  beantifal  patterns  we  obtoin. 

Before  eonohiding  my  paper  I  wish  to  refer  to  one  more  case  of  polari- 
oitiaa.  If,  when  the  sky  is  cloadleaa,  we  look  at  it  through  a  Nicol  prism, 
we  find  that  in  certain  poaitioiu  there  is  a  darkening  of  the  light,  showing 
that  the  sky  itself  is  able  to  polariae  light.  Tba  maximum  effect  is 
obtained  when  we  look  at  that  portion  of  the  sky  wliich  nutkea  a  ri(^t 
angle  with  the  sun  ;  i.t.,  it  the  son  is  in  the  sooth,  the  maximum  effect 
would  be  obtained  by  looking  east  or  west.  The  oanse  ot  this  pheno- 
meoon  ia  that  in  the  atmosphere  there  are  minute  particles,  and  theaa 
partielea  polarise  the  light  (probably  by  reflection). 

Professor  Tyndall  has  shown  that  nng  small  particles,  if  sufllcieDtly 
Bne,  aie  able  to  polarise  light  He  exhausts  a  glass  tube  of  air  and  pra- 
cipilatae  fine  vapoara  in  the  tube,  and  on  passing  a  beam  of  light  throogh, 
the  tabe  ahinae  with  a  bluiah  Ught,  and  ihit  light  is  polarised. 

We  may  do  the  experiment  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  For  if  we 
take  a  glass  jar  fall  of  pure  water,  in  which  are  some  very  line  partielaa 
(obtained  by  stirring  in  the  water  a  little  mastic  dissolved  in  alcohol),  and 
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pasi  the  beam  from  our  lantern  through  it,  we  notice  that  it  shines  with 
«  blaiah  light.  And  if  each  of  us  could  examine  it  through  a  Nicol  prism, 
we  should  see  that  the  light  is  polarised.  We  know,  however,  that  any 
linstrament  which  can  be  used  as  polariser  can  also  be  used  as  analyser : 
hence,  in  order  that  we  may  all  be  able  to  see  this  experiment  at  once,  I 
will  first  polarise  our  ray  of  light  by  passing  it  through  the  Nicol  prism 
and  then  the  jar  of  water  will  act  as  analyser  ;  and  if  I  place  a  selenit* 
plate  on  the  top  of  the  jar,  our  glass  tube  shows  colours.  By  placing  two 
mirrors  behind  the  tube,  we  see  the  image  reflected  in  them,  and  we  notice 
that  in  consequence  of  the  light  leaving  the  tube  at  an  angle  of  ninety 
degrees,  the  images  appear  of  complementary  colours.  Now  this  property 
■of  the  sky  may,  I  think,  be  turned  to  account  in  photographing  clouds. 
Tou  know  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  good  photograph  of  a  delicate  cloud 
i(such  as  a  cirrus  cloud)  consists  in  the  fact  that  there  is  very  little  con- 
trast (photographically)  between  the  white  cloud  and  the  pale  blue  of  the 
sky.  If  now  we  place  a  Nicol  prism  in  front  of  our  lens,  we  darken  the 
blue  sky,  but  not  the  cloud,  and  we  certamly  get  a  greater  contrast  than 
l)efore. 

I  cannot  say  I  have  experimented  much  in  this  direction ;  but  the  two 
aegatives  I  now  hand  round  were  taken  last  autumn  within  a  few  seconds 
•of  each  other  :  one  with  the  Nicol  in  a  position  which  passed  the  light 
through,  and  the  other  with  the  Nicol  at  right  angles  to  this  position  ; 
and  I  think  you  will  see  a  marked  difference  in  the  contrast  of  the  tw* 

•■•gatiTM.  B.  TiH>AJ.ii. 

♦ 

AN  EASTER  TRIP  IN  SOUTH  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL. 
AriEB  a  dreary  English  winter,  no  wonder  that  the  photographer  looks 
forward  eagerly  to  the  advent  of  spring.  At  this  time  of  the  year  it  is  a 
j^ood  plan  to  go  to  meet  the  coming  season,  i.e.,  to  go  southwards.  For 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall  the  springtime  arrives  about  three  weeks  earlier 
than  in  the  Midlands.  But  another  reason  helped  to  draw  me  to  the 
south-west  coast  of  England.  I  knew  thai!  the  stalwart  arm  of  a  junior 
member  of  the  family  would  there  be  at  my  service — it  is  wonderful  how 
lightly  we  estimate  the  burden  of  a  camera  when  it  is  on  another  man's 
back  I — and  that  this  aid  and  his  local  knowledge  would  enable  me  to  get 
•over  the  ground  as  quickly  as  any  paterfamilias  who  weighs  nearly  fifteen 
stone  can  expect  to  do. 

Equipment  fob  a  Photoobaphic  Tpip. 

Having  decided  on  a  locality,  the  next  question  that  arises  is,  "  What 
apparatus  to  take  ?  "  This  I  will  solve  at  once  by  giving  a  list  of  what  I 
4u:tually  did  take. 

Outfit  A: — 1.  Whole-plate  Scovill  camera.  2.  Four  double-backs  in 
separate  leather  case.  3.  Wide-angle  Beck  lens,  five  inches  focus,  i. 
Dallmeyer  rapid  rectilinear,  eleven  inches  focus.  5.  London  Stereoscopic 
■Company's  "Enryscope"  lens,  thirteen  inches  focus.  6.  A  "Place's" 
shutter  instead  of  lens  cap  on  the  Dallmeyer.  7.  Focussing  glass 
■<"  Eamsden  "  type,  by  Dallmeyer).  8.  Focussing  cloth.  9.  View  meter, 
iy  Place.  This  is  marked  so  as  to  show  the  field  of  view  of  each  lens. 
By  its  use  the  right  lens  can  at  once  be  selected,  or  the  fact  that  the 
position  is  unsuitable  for  any  of  them  determined.  10.  Hurler  and 
Driffield's  "  Actinograph  ; "  a  useful  little  instrument — a  .sort  of  photo- 
^aphic  slide  rule — by  which  the  approximately  correct  exposure  is  readily 
determined  without  any  calculations  to  be  gone  through.  11.  Thomas's 
dry  plates ;  two  dozen  extra-rapid,  thickly  coated,  and  two  dozen  slow 
landscape  plates  same  make.     12.  Strong  but  light  tripod  stand. 

Outfit  B : — 1.  Hand  camera  to  carry  twelve  quarter-plates.  2.  Walking 
stick  stand  for  tlitto.  3.  Two  dozen  Thomas's  E.R.,  T.C.L.  plates,  and 
two  dozen  isochromatic  plates  for  comparison. 

Betbated  hy  the  Hand  Cimeba. 

I  had  used  this  liand  camera  during  the  winter  on  two  or  three 
•occasions  for  work  in  a  town  with  complete  success.  But,  alas  1  I  had 
not  allowed  for  the  magnificent  hght  on  the  sea-coast  of  the  south-west  of 
England  in  springtime.  I  can  close  the  adventures  of  this  hand  camera 
•at  once  by  saying  that  on  Good  Friday — one  of  the  grandest  days 
imaginable,  with  light  that  would  shame  an  Italian  sky— I  exposed  its 
twelve  plates  on  a  dozen  of  capital  subjects,  chiefly  fisher  folk,  including 
•one  scene  in  which  a  boat's  crew  of  fisherwomen  (the  women  often  row 
boat  races  at  the  local  regattas)  had  just  beached  their  boat,  and  the 
■"  bow-oar  "  was  springing  ashore.  Fortunately  I  developed  the  negatives 
that  night.  They  were  fully  exposed,  and  in  the  boat  scene  the  woman 
is  caught  in  mid-air,  with  every  line  sharp.  But— oh,  that  terrible  but ! 
— every  plate  showed  an  indistinct,  crescent-shaped,  black  mark  occupying 
a  large  part  of  the  centre. 

The  cause  of  the  damage  was  at  first  located  in  the  sliding  front  which 
protects  the  lens  while  the  shutter  is  being  set,  and  which  it  was  thought 
had  not  been  properly  closed.  The  camera  was  charged  again,  and  used 
on  the  next  day  at  a  Rugby  football  match  which  "Archer,  junior," 
wished  to  be  specially  recorded,  inasmuch  as  he  led  the  van  of  the  crack 
team  of  the  West  of  England  (the  "Devonport  Albion  ')  against  a  team 
from  Portsmouth,  who  were  signally  defeated.  In  this  case  the  sliding 
front  w(is  slipped  doirn  only  the  ruoniPiit  hcfo'-e  the  shiiitrr  win  .1  s- 


charged,  and  several  of  the  negatives  are  good.  One  shows  the  oval  ball 
with  which  the  game  is  played  defined  with  perfect  sharpness  in  mid-air. 
But  in  two  negatives  (in  which  the  front  had  been  removed  from  before 
the  lens  for  several  minutes  before  the  exposure  was  made)  the  old  black 
mark  reappeared,  telling  of  the  entrance  of  stray  light.  It  was  now  clear 
that  the  light  managed  to  dodge  round  the  shutter  in  some  way.  Opening 
the  back  of  the  camera,  and  placing  it  and  the  head  beneath  a  large 
perfectly  opaque  cloth,  the  instrument  was  taken  out  into  the  garden  and 
pointed  upwards,  the  eyes  being  kept  closed  fer  a  minute  to  increase  their 
sensitiveness.  A  faint  gleam  of  light  could  then  be  clearly  detected  getting 
round  ^by  reflection  from  the  wood)  the  lower  edge  of  the  shutter,  and  this 
was  quite  sufficient  to  affect  the  extremely  sensitive  plates  employed.  As 
the  necessary  alterations  to  block  out  this  stray  light  were  seen  to  be  too 
difficult  to  make  on  the  spot,  the  instrument  was  not  used  again  during 
the  trip.  On  repeating  the  examination  after  return  to  the  murky  atmos- 
phere of  the  manufacturing  town  in  which  I  dwell,  not  a  glimpse  of  the 
entering  light  could  be  seen  ;  and  if  its  existence  had  not  been  known — 
so  that  one  knew  exactly  what  for  and  where  to  look — its  entrance  would 
certainly  not  have  been  detected.  But  on  burning  a  piece  of  magnesium 
ribbon  in  front  of  the  camera,  the  exact  size  and  position  of  the  spaces 
round  which  the  light  "  dodged "  (by  repeated  reflections)  could  b» 
instantly  and  clearly  made  out.  So  much  for  the  "change  of  light." 
Probably  this  increase  in  light  is,  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  not  the 
least  important  of  the  agents  which  render  a  visit  to  the  seaside  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  dweller  in  towns.  Its  existence  was  certainly  brought  home 
to  me  in  a  very  practical  manner. 

Going  to  Meet  the  Spbinotime. 
A  journey  southwards  in  early  spring  is  a  rich  treat  for  an  observing 
eye.  Up  in  the  north  the  dull  hues  of  winter  prevail ;  the  trees 
and  hedge-rows  are  uncompromisingly  bare,  and  nature  is  still  in  her 
winter  lethargy.  Passing  through  the  Midlands  we  see  the  first  lambs 
— all  legs  and  tail — and  at  Worcester  the  hedge-rows  show  just  a  sus- 
picion of  green.  A  few  miles  further  south,  at  Cheltenham,  the  first 
primroses  stud  the  railway  embankments.  At  Bristol,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  station,  we  get  a  fine  view  of  the  famous  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge, 
and  then  an  hour's  run  across  the  plain  of  Somerset  brings  us  to  Exeter. 
From  this  fine  old  city  the  run  westwards,  round  the  estuary  of  the  Exe 
and  past  Dawlish  and  Teignmouth,  introduces  us  to  charming  coast 
scenery  ;  and  here  the  hedges  are  fully  out,  and  some  of  the  trees  are  in 
full  leaf.  The  Great  Western  train  makes  but  slow  progress  between 
Exeter,  Devonport,  and  Penzance,  for  the  country  is  hilly ;  but  it  will 
have  to  improve  its  pace  soon,  or  the  London  and  South-Western  Line,  by 
the  new  route  from  Devonport,  through  Tavistock,  Crediton,  and  Exeter, 
will  outstrip  it  in  the  race  to  London. 

The  Thbee  Towns. 

The  Great  Western  train  runs  through  the  little  suburban  stations  of 
Mutley  and  North-road,  and  deposits  us  at  Millbay,  in  the  centre  of  Ply- 
mouth. The  "  Three  Towns " — Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  Devonport 
— form  really  one  large  town  of  140,000  (civiUan)  inhabitants,  lying  on 
the  north  side  of  Plymouth  Sound;  the  central  town — Stonehouse — being 
divided  from  Plymouth  (on  the  east)  by  Millbay,  and  from  Devonport  (on 
the  west)  by  Stonehouse  Pool  and  Lake.  Union-street  is  the  main  street, 
and  a  tramway  runs  along  it  over  Stonehouse  Bridge  to  Devonport. 

As  a  guide-book  to  the  whole  district,  I  know  of  nothing  better  than 
Baddeley  and  Ward's  "  Thorough  Guide"  to  South  Devon  arid  South  Corn- 
wall.* 

Hotels  and  lodging-houses  are  numerous  and  good.  Of  the  former,  the 
"  Eoyal,"  in  Fore-street,  Devonport,  and  "  Farley's,"  in  Union-street,  Ply- 
mouth, possess  dark  rooms  ;  and  plates,  &c.,  can  be  bought  at  a  photo- 
grapher's shop  situated  near  the  junction  of  Union-street  with  Edgoambs- 
street. 

A  Day's  Work  in  the  Three  Towns. 

There  is  "  food  for  the  camera  "  for  many  days  in  this  picturesque  spot. 
Riding  on  the  tramcar  we  note  the  crowds  of  bluejackets,  marines, 
soldiers,  army-service  corps,  &c. — in  numbers  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
civilians.  Beginning  at  the  east  of  Plymouth  we  inquire  our  way  to  the 
Barbican — a  quay  which  overlooks  Sutton  Pool,  now  crowded  with 
hundreds  of  fishing  smacks.  In  the  morning  light  good  pictures  of  the 
fish  packers  can  be  obtained. 

Walking  south-west  from  the  Barbican  we  are  soon  on  the  Hoe — an 
elevated  grassy  promenade,  commanding  a  grand  view  of  Plymouth  Sound 
and  Breakwater,  and  famous  as  the  spot  where  Drake  (whose  name  is 
still  adored  in  Devon)  was  playing  bowls  when  the  news  that  the  Armada 
was  in  sight  was  brought  to  liim  in  1588.  The  fine  bronze  statue  of  the 
old  sea-dog  will  probably  be  thought  worth  a  plate,  and  so  shortly  will  its 
neighbour,  the  fine  Jubilee  memorial,  which  consists  of  a  granite  pedestal 
to  be  surmounted  by  a  fine  statue  of  Britannia.  On  the  east  end  of  the  Hoe 
stands  the  Citadel,  whose  entrance  archway  should  be  photographed ;  and 
near  it  is  the  famous  Lighthouse  which  Smeaton  built  on  the  Eddystone 
Rock  in  1757,  and  which  was  taken  down  in  1882  (because  its  foundation 
had  become  insecure)  and  replaced  by  the  present  beacon.  Archer,  junior, 
agreed  with  me  that  we  rnunt  have  "  Smeaton's  Tower  "  to  add  to  our 
collection  of  lighthouses ;  but  the  Hoe  was  crowded  with  juveniles,  and 
we  felt  that  we  must  proceed  cautiously.  Sitting  down  on  the  grass  we 
D-i'.i-i  .t  Co.,  ."7.  Soljo-«|-'!i  0.  1-11  iion.    Price  4f. 
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faeeaadad  in  gaM^  tta  eunan  nady  williaat  altneting  mneh  aWaniion. 
and  wHh  mj  naw  aalar  I  Mlaatad  tha  aiaet  ipot  trout  wfaieh  the  beat 
aTailaUa  riaw  of  tiia  atatoetiin  waa  to  ba  obtainad.  In  fiva  aaeooda  tha 
tripod  with  iu  iminera  was  in  poaitioB  on  that  apot,  with  if  Unt  pointing 
tovardt  the  pier.  Bat  a  (ew  weonda  more  wara  naeaaaarf  to  larel  tha 
iaatnimant ;  bat  tha  Plymoath  jaranilef  ara  pretty  enta— it  waa  Bank 
HoBdaj— and  "  in  the  twinkling  o<  an  aya  "  a  crowd  had  mahad  to  tha 
ttoM.  At  that  meoMnt  tha  wiaaia  «m  alaved  ronod  to  poiiit  at  tha 
Li^rtboma,  aad  baton  tha  aravd  eoald  laka  op  a  new  atratagie  poaitioo 
wa  had  aspoaad  ear  pteta  and  wafa  |ia«lilng  np  t 

Thoaa  who  want  Biia  atndiaa  of  haada  ihooM  Iraqnant  tha  miooa^aaTa 
fiom  tha  Barbican  oo  tfaa  aaat.  by  tha  Hoa  Piar,  Millbay  Pier,  Adnurml's 
Hard,  Motton  Cora,  Monh  Cocnar,  and  Fany-road  (or  Pottery  Qnay)  on 
tha  waat  At  aadt  of  tbaaa  points  a  doMB  or  lo  of  hardy  boatmen  may  ba 
found  raa4y  to  row  yon  anywhara.  and  with  tanned  akina,  ^landid  bewda, 
and  rjetoraaqoe  attire.  It  would  ngr  waU  to  aalaat  tha  beat  Bodela  in 
torn  and  go  for  ahort  boat  exeonMoa,  aitting  in  tha  aton  and  taking 
niiiaaiiaial  abota  with  a  hand  eaaan  at  tha  man  with  tha  oara ;  bat  for 
thia  piDPoaa  tha  ■•  dataati*e "  ooght  to  (oena  tor  objeeta  aa  near  aa  lii 
taet.  My  own  hand  eamarm  waa  tha  varr  aniele  tor  thii  work,  and  I 
obtained  two  "  apiendid  tailona  "  ol  raal  old  aalta — "  tailarca  "  owing  to 
the  eanaa  daawibid  above. 

Tha  oaw  PWmooth  Ovildhall  and  MoaiaiMl  Bailding^  form  a  fine  block 
at  tha  and  m  DmoB-atnat ;  eloee  al  hand  i«  St.  Andrew'*,  or  the  Old 
Chmrii,  wUeh  haa  a  good  intaiiar.  It  ia  a  Atteenth-oaototy  ehareh,  bat 
waa  laataiod  by  air  O.  Saott  in  U75.  There  ii  UttU  alae  in  tha  town 
worth  photogranhiai.  imlaM  it  ba  loma  old  boiUinga  in  the  ttraata  near 
thaBaSaSr^^ 

Fine  pawaramfat  viawa  an  obtained  ban  three  poinU :— L  Tht  Hot,  a* 
already  iliaarfti* ;  a.  MmuU  Wim,  ia  tha  aooih  ol  Darcapoct,  jnat  aboTa 
Mattoo  Cora ;  S.  Tkt  Btockhomt,  on  tha  aacth  of  Dommport.  Thaae 
ibow  na  tha  rolling  failla  of  DartHOor  «■  tha  aorthen.  or  land  aide;  on 
tha  aooth  wa  aaa  Plymoath  Sound.  diiUbg  into  tha  vaiiooa  toogoa*  ol 
water  eaUad  tha  w«— ~««  the  Catwmtar,  Ae.,  and  eowad  with  a  oobia 
fleet  of  Timli.  moatly  men  of- war.  Aaroea  tha  aaovth  of  tha  Sotmd 
'  I  tha  BMakwmtar,  with  OahMMifaUy  wooded  hai^taol  Mooat 
loa  tha  waat.  and  Stadda IM  en  tha  aaat:  whik  tertoOia 
Bi^Mi  Ohaaaal.  is  wMeh  tha  aaw  Bddyatoaa  Ugbt- 
ilM  '!»ftiiiT.  alaadi  vp  agaiaat  tha  iky>  hioking  aona- 
what  lika  a  lead  paaaO.  Oa  tha  laadawd  ode  the  great  girdU  ol  toita 
whiab  daland  thie  inTaloahla  naval  aad  military  eenire  ia  aeaa,  Innahig 
tha  DMtar  part  of  a  eirola,  only  iatMmptad  by  tha  laawmrd  epaaiag  al 
thaioaad.  Tbaaa lorta  look  laaa  ta^dihta  than  th^ laaDy  ara.  baia« 
aarthwodti,  whoaa  giaa^y  aiepea  banHiiaa  with  their 
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WoBK  oa  laa  Watsb. 
aad  lerrica  raa  aeraea  tha  Soond  in  almoet  aroty  dir««tion, 
aad  tripe  oa  thaae  oeenpy  bat  *an  Unla  time,  aad  otter  TalaahU  ovportn- 
more  eapeeiaUy  for  hand-aamewt  work.  From  tha  Barncan  a 
to  Tniaahapal  aad  OiiitBa,  aa  tha  eaat  aide  «l  tha 
At  Onatoo  than  an  imy  artwdn  Unaaloev  faawlia,  A 
laonioa  ia  op  tha  Hawnaw  to  BmaTi  Ihmmm  bftdfi.  wfaieh 
aaaaa  tba  Tamar  at  Baltaah.  Aflar  laadhlg  at  Bahaah.  eroea  tha  Htw  try 
tba  alaaai  ferry  and  aaaaad  tha  hdghle.  wbeaea  admirmbia  viawa  ol  tha 
Mdae  aaa  ba  obtaiaad.  Btnmera  laa  at  boUday  tima*,  Satordayi.  itc, 
WMh  higher  vf  tha  Tkmar— 4»  Caleleat.  MocwaU  Boaka.  and  Weir  Head. 
Tbaviawa  ol  naka  and  ieiiaffa  in  than  apper  naahee  of  tha  rivar  an 
vary  afaaimiag. 

A  row  hoai  Kottoa  Oon  to  tha  Dmkaalw  ia  aa  agieeahle  diverrioa 
onaflaaday.  Tbia  aoloaaal  work  haa  a  hgfathoaw  at  ooa  aad  aad  a  fort 
in  tha  eeatia.  Ia  aaaiiiiailliiie  eacaialaa  itaaiiiiiie  ma  fkaqoaatly  to  tha 
Eddjatooa  Lighthoaae,  and  tradmg  itnmari  make  regnlar  peiaagaa  to 
Fafanoath,  Ae. 

Than  ia  aa  afaaoat  inaihaitibla  flald  ol  work  ia  tha  eraft  whieh  ilad 
tha  aarCaeai  ol  Rynoeth  Booad  aad  ita  arma^  Men-of-war  by  tha  eeon, 
froat  tha  glatioaa  thin  deefcet  ol  Ul  aaiie  a  pieaaan  to  eea  and  da- 
U^tfol  to  arain  ia— down  throogh  all  tba  giaidn  ol  irooplatad  ihipc, 
tamt^hipa,  aad  amoar.«Iada,  to  the  atpr-abaaad  torpedo  ermft,  in  which 
tha  Hfe  of  the  erew  moot  ba  aiiaarabla  iadaad  whan  at  aaa  in  bad  weather. 
With  a  camera,  either  bald  in  tha  hand  or  alaadiag  on  a  ihort  tripod  in 
the  boat,  on  a  flna  d^  amr  aaMmnt  ol  idatiun  of  naotieal  work  can  be 
aaaarod :  or  etanding  on  tha  Uttla  qaayt  tba  approaehing  and  departing 
Unmera.  tha  ama-ol-war  boata.  tha  ataam  laDaefaM,  Ac,  fnmiah  a 
large  and  abanaiag  variety  ol  tobjeeta. 

Ijc  raa  DoczTABoa. 
Tha  two  grand  doekyarda  of  Pavonport  and  Eeyham— practically  one 
—an  Boat  tataraating  aighta.  PoUw  an  itationed  at  each  aotranoe,  and 
viakwe  an  abowa  raond  the  yarda  at  aa«h  boor,  from  10  ajn.  to  4  pjn. 
AppMnllun  lor  peinilaalnii  to  photognmh  aboold  ba  made  by  lettar,  eome 
daya  kalonhand,  to  tha  Admiral  Saperuteadent— Sir  W.  Hoot  Orobbe— 
bat  It  I*  eporinaly  KTant«d,  and  then  only  allowed  daring  tha  dinner-hoar. 
Tba  B^al  WilUam  Vietnalling  Yard  in  Htooahoon  i*  an  immenM 
Willi  the  naval  commi 


Otkb  Dabtmoob  with  a  Camira. 
the  Sooth- Weetern  Railway  Station  at  Pevonport  by  an  early 
'  lor  HonahiiJga.    The  tnia  tnaa  aorthward  through  the 


nietoreaqne  Biekleigfa  Tale,  and  beyond  thii,  on  the  right,  appears  tho 
lofty  tower  of  Walkhampton  Cburcli,  a  vrell- known  landmark.  At- 
Horrabridge  wa  btom  the  old  bridge  which  there  spans  the  Walkham 
Biver  (a  tribntaiy  of  the  Tavy),  and  bteer  north-eart  for  Princetown,  eight 
or  nine  miloa  diatant,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Dartmoor.  Taking  the 
right  hand  or  Sampford  Spiney-road,  we  find  that  we  have  a  companion 
In  the  ibape  of  an  mtelligent  dockyard  pensioner,  who  takes  the  deepest 
interest  in  onr  prooeeding*,  and  insiata  upon  carrying  the  greater  part  of  the 
'-  traps."  We  eooa  reaia  a  hUokamith's  shop  at  the  croea  roads,  and  then 
tarn  to  the  right  down  a  steep  decline,  which  leads  to  Haokworthy 
Bridge,  a  charming  spot  indeed,  with  the  pictaresqae  bridge  over  the 
Walkham,  and  the  farmhoaaes  clastering  behind  it.  The  foregroond  is 
rather  bare,  bat  soma  Devon  cows  come  along  handily,  and  the  pensioner 
marshals  them  to  the  water'a  edge  as  if  he  had  been  a  farmer's  man  all' 
hia  life.  Now  the  bridge  itaalf  has  too  unbroken  a  line  of  wall.  Olorioaa 
aeeideat  t  a  burmer'a  bi^  drivn  ap  with  an  old  cart  full  of  c&Ivea  and  drawn. 
by  a  white  bona.  Arehor,  janior,  stope  the  said  boy  on  a  forte  poiiu  on  tha 
bridge ;  we  give  a  poll  at  the  shatter  string,  and  -  it's  all  over."  By  this 
time  the  village  has  got  qaita  excited,  and  the  entire  population ,  of  about 
fin  and  tluve-quarters,  appears  on  the  scene.  Bat  time  is  short,  and 
plain  an  tew,  ao  wa  take  the  anglers'  path  which  runs  along  the  riverside, 
and  tor  the  next  half  boor  we  tramp  throagh  one  of  the  prettiest  valleys 
wUdi  it  haa  over  baan  oar  lot  to  explore,  until  we  reaeh  Ward  Bridge, 
whan  wa  tarn  first  left  aad  than  tight  to  the  village  of  Sampford  Spiney, 
whieh  eonaista,  apparently,  ol  a  ehareh  and  a  tarmhooae.  The  k>vely  river 
valley  haa  led  as  right  into  Dartmoor  without  oar  suspecting  it,  but  we  now 
en  a  long  atnteh  of  stony  moorland  before  us,  rising  hen  and  then  intv 
tha  lodt-toppad  hill  I  called  "tors."  The  neamt  tor  to  the  village  on  ite 
northan  sida  ia  Little  Pa  Tor,  and  beyond  it  lin  the  much  finer  ridge  of 
Pa  Tor.  Than  an  maaan  of  graaile  whioh  have  weathered  along  their 
joint  linea,  ao  that  blook  tin  apoD  block,  aomething  like  a  pile  of  obeeaaa— a 
all uetuiaol  whieh  the  tamona  "Cheeee- Wring,"  near  Liakeard,  a  few  miln 
farther  waat,b  a  well-known  example.  Walkmg  (the  slope  ia  ao  gantia  that 
wa  oaaaot  digailjr  tha  aaeent  by  the  name  of  ••oUmbing")  up  these  tors,  we 
eaaan  Ibat  dislaat  aad  than  near  view*  ot  tha  rook.  On  the  east  side  ot 
Pn  TOr  ia  a  tanahooM  at  whioh  milk  eaa  be  obiained.  The  surfaoe  ot 
the  moor  ben  ie  aboat  1000  feet  abon  the  level  of  the  sea.  Continuing 
oar  walk  itorthwarda,  in  An  atinotn  wa  eome  within  sight  ot  Vixen  Tor, 
a  grand  aad  peenliarly  ihopad  ridge  of  granite,  split  in  half  at  one  point 
hr  a  eleft  oalled  "  Tha  OUnaay,"  and  mneh  reeembling  the  Sphinx  when 
viawad  from  iU  wnlwu  aide.  Three  "  rock  basins  "  are  said  to  exist  on 
tha  top,  bat  tha  aaaaat  ia  a  nry  difficult  bit  ot  climbing.  Archer,  junior,. 
haa  baan  ap  onn,  and  ha  ia  anxiooa  to  repeat  the  teat.  *o  aa  to  "be  took  ' 
atanding  on  his  head  oo  the  top,  and  the  valiant  pensioner  offers  to  "  help 
him  ap  with  a  lina-pnpl"  But  time  torUda  as  the  attempt  to  ncun 
tha  intaraaliiig  "landeoana  with  flgnraa,"  whioh  would  doabtlen  be  tha 
laaull  ol  their  eftorta.  mm  either  of  then  ton  beautifal  and  extensive' 
views  an  obtained.  Plvmoath  Sound  flashes  in  the  sunshine  tar  away 
to  tha  aoath,  waatwarda  the  Cornish  hills  roll  in  billowy  suooeesion, 
■atahad  oa  tba  east  by  tha  hills  round  Princetown.  Northwards  we  sea 
Iha  afamat  ooaa  of  Biant  Tor,  crowned  by  a  tinv  church.  Brent  Tor  ia 
oompoaad  dold  lavaa  aad  ash  bade,  and  waa  uadoabtadly  once  part  otan 
aatin  voleana  It  ia  two  only  miln  diatant  from  Mary  Tavy  Station,  but 
ia  qoila  oat  ol  oar  prsaant  eoam. 

From  Vixen  Tor  we  turn  sharp  to  the  eaat,  and  make  for  the  Walkham 
Biver  (ben  a  babbling  brook),  which  we  oron  by  stepping-stones,  thaa 
aaviaga  long  detoor  loond  by  Merrivale  Bridge.  Climbing  the  other 
^^MMk*  wl*7  ^n  make  for  the  telegraph  poets,  which  lead  straight  to 
I'lUluaBwa.  Aboat  half  way  between  the  nver  end  the  Princetown  road 
wo  literally  ••  stombla  upon  "  the  "  Druidioal  "  remains  tor  whioh  Merri- 
vale is  tamoas.  They  inelode  two  stooe  drain,  two  Hoarstones,  and  two 
itoaa  aveaow.  As  to  the  nature,  origin,  aad  date  ot  then  remarkable 
objaeta  wa  can  but  conjecture.  The  meet  probable  theory  is  that  whioh 
eoonaet*  them  wiih  burial  oeremonin  of  the  Celtic  tribn  who  inhabited 
thia  eoontry  befon  tha  advent  ol  tha  Bomans.  Stonehenge,  Avebury, 
Ac,  an  of  lika  age  and  parpoaa. 

From  thia  point  wa  walk  along  a  good  road  tor  two  and  a  half  miles, 
which  leads  on  into  Princetown.  A  "  short  cut "  might  be  taken  over 
North  HeaaaiT  Tor  (1488  feet),  bat  we  have  no  mind  for  more  hill- 
climbing.  All  along  the  road  the  views  over  the  moor  are,  to  the  trained 
eye,  full  of  exquisite  beauty.  The  moorland  is  full  of  colour,  graded 
most  delicately,  and  set  off  t^  the  glorious  cloud-forros  which  sail  in  the 
blae  sky.  Doabtlen  Dartmoor  ia  a  dreary  plan  in  bad  weather,  but  to- 
day it  is  a  scene  of  beaoty.  Boand  Princetown  a  very  Urge  acreage  of 
the  moor  haa  been  nclaimad  by  the  laboan  ot  the  oonriota,  and  we  see 
Mvaral  ^u>f*  of  nten  at  work  in  the  flalda.  One  warder  mixes  with  and 
<Draeta  tba  laboan  of  aadi  gang,  while  a  aeeond  warder,  with  loaded  rifle,, 
watehn  at  a  distance  ot  about  twenty  yards.  Ouards  are  also  placed  at 
every  prominent  point,  and  there  is  a  system  ot  signalling  whicli  renders 
it  quita  fatila  tor  any  man  to  attempt  to  mn  away.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, the  toga  deaoend,  and  in  a  few  minatea  envelop  arery  object.  The 
eonviet  gangs  an  then  harried  lo  the  prison,  but  occasionally  an  indi- 
vidual makn  a  bolt  and  gets  away  for  a  few  miles.  In  such  oaan  pur- 
suit and  recapture  tnvarii&ly— or  all  but  invariably— follow  within  a  few 
hours.  Regretting  the  want  ot  oar  "  deteoUn  "  we  stroli  into  Princetown 
aad  call  at  that  capital  hoatelry,  the  "  Duchy."  Princetown  is  the  highe>-t 
plaee  of  any  siw  in  the  kingddm,  being  1400  feet  above  sea- level.    It  ia 
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natarsll;  a  somewhat  dreary  spot,  but  the  air  is  most  invigorating,  and 
inTalids  are  beginning  to  find  their  way  thither. 

From  Princetown  the  eyening  train  carries  ns  down  a  series  of  sharp 
cnrres  and  steep  gradients  to  tlie  junction  at  Yelverton,  whence  we  return 
to  Plymouth  again,  well  satisfied  with  our  day's  walk  over  Dartmoor. 

Talbot  Abcher. 
(T«  be  conii»\ud.) 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  FINENESS  OF  GRAIN. 
The  question  has  been  recently  raised  whether  the  composition — i.e.,  re- 
lative fineness  or  coarseness — of  the  precipitated  silver  is  due  to  the 
method  of  development  employed.  My  opinion  was  that  the  development 
very  possibly  might  have  some  effect  on  the  coarseness  of  grain.  This 
view,  however,  met  with  a  good  deal  of  contradiction,  and  I  was  conse- 
quently induced  to  examine  the  question  mathematically. 

I  exposed  a  plate  to  the  light  of  a  stearine  candle  for  ten  seconds,  and 
then  cut  it  up  into  eight  strips,  which  were  developed  as  follows  :— 

No.  1  with  ordinary  iron  oxalate. 

No.  2  with  iron  oxalate  with  addition  of  0-1  per  cent,  bromide  of  potash. 

No.  3  with  Eder's  pyro-soda  developer. 

No.  4  with  Eder's  pyro-soda  with  addition  of  0-1  per  cent,  bromide  of 
potash. 

No.  5  with  fresh  hydroquinone-potash  (according  to  Baltin.) 

No.  6  with  hydroquinone-potash  (Baltin),  twice  used. 

No.  7  with  hydroquinone-soda  (fresh  solution). 

No.  8  with  hydroquinone-soda,  twice  used. 

All  the  plates  were  developed  until  they  began  to  show  grey,  and  were 
then  fixed  in  the  acid  fixing  bath.  After  drying,  the  plates  were  sepa- 
rately examined  under  the  microscope.  No  difference  in  the  fineness  of 
the  precipitate  could,  however,  be  observe^ ;  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared 
that  about  the  same  number  of  large  grains  were  mixed  among  the  small 
in  every  case.  It  is  these  large  grains,  however,  that  are  most  sensitive 
to  light,  for  when  an  under-exposed  plate  is  rapidly  developed,  it  consists 
of  them  almost  entirely.  It  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  powerful  developers 
are  almost  exclusively  used  (or  instantaneous  photographs  that  the  mis- 
taken view  has  gained  cuiTency  that  the  coarse  grain  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  developer,  and  that  a  finer-grained  negative  could  be  obtained  by 
developing  more  slowly.  As  a  consequence,  over-exposed  plates,  no 
matter  how  developed,  are  always  of  finer  grain  than  plates  which  have 
been  exposed  for  a  short  time  only.  Db.  A.  Mietbe. 

— Photographisches  Wochenblatt. 


Jporcisn  ^oub  arCQ  i^^ctos. 


Db.  K.  Boeck  gives  an  amusing  account  in  the  WoclifnUatt  of  the  mis- 
fortunes which  may  befall  the  photographer,  especially  the  continental 
photographer,  when  attempting  a  tour  in  out-of-the-way  places.  To  be 
left  in  the  lurch  by  porters,  and  to  have  to  carry  all  his  baggage  himself, 
to  excite  the  suspicions  of  a  boundary  sentry,  and  have  himself  and  his 
camera  arrested  as  spies — these  were  the  commencement  of  Dr.  Boeck's 
contretemps.  Finally,  he  arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain  which  he 
had  started  to  scale,  and  from  which  he  expected  to  obtain  some  un- 
paralleled negatives ;  but  behold !  his  friend,  his  own  familiar  friend, 
whom  he  trusted  to  pack  up  his  plates,  had  carefully  packed  up  the 
exposed  plates,  and  left  the  unused  ones  beliind. 


The  Berlin  Papier  Zeitung  in  a  recent  issue  describes  what  appears  to 
bfl  a  decidedly  improved  method  of  etching  metals,  such  as  zinc,  from 
which  it  is  desired  subsequently  to  take  prints.  The  image  is  transferred 
in  the  ordinary  way  to  the  surface  of  the  zinc  plate,  which  is  backed  with 
asphalt  and  immersed  in  a  bath  of  dilute  acid.  One  terminal  of  an  electric 
current  proceeding  from  a  dynamo  is  connected  with  the  liquid,  the  other 
with  tlie  zinc  plate.  As  soon  as  the  current  passes,  the  metal  commences 
to  be  attacked  with  such  rapidity,  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  exposed 
portions  are  eaten  in  to  the  depth  of  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 
In  this  manner  the  zinc  may  be  very  rapidly  etched  to  any  depth  desired. 


Anothkb  rapid  method  of  reproduction  has  recently  been  patented  in 
France  by  Balagny.  A  gelatine  plate  is  immersed  for  a  length  of  time  in 
a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  and  after  having  been  removed  and 
thoroughly  dried,  is  exposed  for  some  minutes  behind  a  negative  in  a 
copying  frame;  it  is  then  removed  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  light 
for  some  seconds  from  behind,  after  which  it  is  washed  till  all  the  soluble 
bichromate  is  removed.     The  plate  may  then^be  secured  in  the  sUde  of  a 


lithographic  press,  rubbed  over  with  printers'  ink,  and  employed  for 
printing  from.  An  hour  suffices  for  obtaining  in  this  way  a  number  of 
photo-lithographic  prints  from  a  negative.  Balagny  employs  a  special 
plate  by  Lnmi^re,  in  which  the  gelatine  is  very  bard  and  firmly  attaohedr 
as  the  rolling  is  likely  to  detach  the  film  from  ordiniffy  plates. 


LiESEGANo  has  recently  been  experimenting  on  the  effect  of  pressure  in 
modifying  sensitiveness  to  light.  His  researches  do  not  appear  to  have 
extended  very  far,  but  he,  at  any  rate,  found  that  chloride  paper,  on  the 
back  of  which  pencil  marks  had  been  made,  after  lengthened  exposure  to 
light,  appeared  very  little  affected  at  these  points. 


He  goes  on  to  point  out,  however,  that  Braun  had  previously  obtained 
some  interesting  effects,  showing  that  percussion  as  well  as  pressure  of 
this  kind  affects  the  sensibility.  Braun  placed  some  unexposed  plates  in 
a  changing  box  at  distances  of  half,  one,  and  one  and  a  half  metres  from 
a  cannon  at  the  moment  of  discharge.  On  development  it  appeared  that 
the  plates  were  clouded,  from  which  fact  Braun  drew  the  inference  that 
shocks  of  this  kind,  when  sufficiently  powerful,  are  capable  of  acting 
similarly  to  warmth  and  light. 


LiESEOANO  goes  on  to  suggest  that  the  phenomena  observed  in  certain 
diseases,  in  which  the  patient  experiences  the  presentation  of  a  certain 
colour  on  hearing  a  certain  sound,  may  owe  their  explanation  to  some 
analogous  cause.  Would  it  be  irreverent  to  suggest  that  "  seeing  stars," 
which  is  notoriously  the  result  of  the  sudden  impact  of  a  hard  body  upon 
the  organ  of  vision,  may  also  be  susceptible  of  a  similar  interpretation? 


It  appears  that  a  leading  Berlin  photographic  publication  recently  appro- 
priated without  acknowledgment  an  article  from  the  Itevue  Suisse.  "  We- 
are  flattered,"  says  our  witty  contemporary,  "  at  this  occurrence,  but  we 
would  prefer  that  our  learned  colleague  would  lay  to  heart  a  little  mor& 
the  motto  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg — '  Cuique  suum.'  " 


Gebmany  suffers  from  time  to  time  from  a  mania  for  the  expulsion  from 
the  language  of  all  words  and  terms  of  foreign  origin.  Beoently  this 
spirit  made  itself  felt  in  an  attempt  to  substitute  •'  Fern- spreoher  "  and 
"  Fern-schreiber  "  (distant  -  speaker  and  distant  -  writer)  for  the  familiar 
"  telephone  "  and  "  telegraph."  Now  it  is  the  photographer's  nomen- 
clature which  is  to  fall  before  the  innovator's  axe.  If  this  gentleman's 
proposal  gain  acceptance,  "  photography  "  and  "  photographer"  will  come 
to  be  known  in  the  Fatherland  as  "  Lichtbildnernesse  "  and  "  Licht- 
bildner,"  and  the  uninitiated  reader  with  a  smattering  of  Grerman  will  be- 
terrified  by  such  apparitions  as  "  Lichthochton  pause  verfahren  '.  " 


PHOTOGRAPHY   IN    COURT. 

Vandvkk  versus  Marion  Sl  Co. 

At  the  Nisi  Prius  Court,  Liverpool,  on  May  16,  before  Mr.  Justice  Lawrance 
and  a  special  jury,  the  case  of  Vandyke  versus  Marion  &  Co.  was  heard. 

The  Plaintiff,  Aaron  Vandyke,  photographer,  Bold-street,  Liverpool,  brought 
an  action  against  the  Defendants,  Marion  &  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  photo- 
graphic and  fancy  gootls,  Soho-square,  London,  to  recover  damages  for  breach 
of  contract.  The  Defendants  hiid  supplied  the  Plaintiff  with  enamelled  cabinet 
mounts  for  photographs,  and  the  Plaintiff  alleged  that  the  mounts  were  not  of 
quality  agreed,  as  photographs  mounted  on  them  had  become  "streaky."  "The 
Defendants  alleged  that  the  cards  were  of  proper  quality,  and  tlie  streakiness 
was  caused  by  something  during  the  process  of  mounting  by  the  Plaintiff, 
probaWy  by  bad  or  sour  starch.  Mr.  Bingham,  Q.C. ,  and  Mr.  Little  appeared 
for  the  Plaintiff,  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  Q.C,  and  Mr.  Pickford  for  the  Defendants. 

In  opening  tlie  Plaintiff's  case,  Mr.  Bingham  said  they  supposeil  the  cause 
of  the  streakiness  in  Marion's  mounts  was  the  presence  of  hyposulphites  used 
in  manufacturing  tlie  canls  from  wood  pulp,  and  which  had  not  been  suffi- 
ciently washed  away  from  the  pulp.  The  Plaintiff  did  not  bring  the  action  to 
recover  damages  for  loss  to  his  business  in  consequence  of  people  complaining 
about  the  streaky  pliotographs,  but  what  he  really  wanted  was  a  verdict  from 
the  jury  in  respect  of  the  breach  of  contract,  wliich  would  show  the  public 
that  the  Defendants  were  wrong  in  charging  him  with  doing  bad  work. 

Carl  Varulyke,  photographer,  of  Ijondon,  described  the  process  of  mounting 
photograplis  witli  starch.  He  said  he  had  not  seen  streaks  produced  in  his 
cards.  In  cross-examination  he  said  he  was  now  using  Marion's  mounts,  and 
never  found  fault  with  them. 

The  Plaintiff  stated  that  in  August,  1886,  he  ordered  50,000  cabinet 
mounts  from  the  Defendants,  with  whom  he  had  dealt  for  twenty-five  years. 
Some  time  ago  he  noxiceti  that  certain  pliotographs  mounted  about  twelve- 
months, on  Defendants'  mounts,  had  become  streaky.  Two  other  makers' 
cards  he  used  showed  no  signs  of  streakiness.  He  had  not  had  many  com- 
plaints from  customers,  because  in  the  case  of  photographs  jiersons  aii  not 
complain,  but  refrained  from  again  patronising  the  establishment  if  anj-thing 
was  wrong.     He  ^vrote  a  letter  of  complaint  to  the  Defendants  in  October  last. 

Cross-examined.— In  May,  18S8,  he  had  not  discovered  auy  faults  with  the- 
photographs.    The  hook  produced  contained  photographs  taken  and  mouota 
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is  Anil  aad  Iby.  1888.  ud  knU^  thmi(h  it  h*  fMuid  two  rtndud  uhI  fire 
'   [toalfMk.    Dniiw  th*  Inl  riz  ■oath*  b*  had neai««d eoapUiDU 


ftoa  Ire  or  liz  (Mnoaa.  He  ooold  ooljr  'how  oaa  writtoi  oouUiat.  He 
oeald  Bot,  witk  »aj  daim  of  ootaiatx,  >how  a  riagU  card  witli  rtreatu 
(■•Mkt  to  Um  bdara  ta>  pnHot  aeliM  «a*  maiiiiwml  fte  Mit  of  tha 
■onto  ia  qiiwHwi  ka  had  paid  tka  IM>wJ«Bti  •  eoapodliaa  oTSn.  in  tbe 
pood,  ha  bifaw  ia  difleoltiaa  from  Mtrida  caaiea.  TnA  rtaidi  ma  alwan 
lued  hy  bia  gvb  fcr  Mnaating  photogaph*.  and  then  «aa  aothiac  ia  tha 
•taiEli  to  caaaa  tha  atnaUaaab  SIiwJd  aUfbt  be  cMnad  bv  B«tati*«a,  bat 
Bol  ia  hi*  eaaa^  aa  ha  eoold  prodaea  hit  B^ativerk  He  had  and  Marioo'it 
aaria  db  wim'li  iMaata,  bat  anda  ae  eomplaiiit  aboat  then.  Ha  eoald  that 
<kr  pahrt  oat  am*u4tmdU  vltb  itnaka  ta. 

"TTnrn*— '— *'"^  aioatjr  par  eaal.,  ha  Ihoafht,  takaa  dariag  the  Uit 
twelve  aoalha  hal  diowa  aioa  o(  ifiaata, 

Mim  rieU  Arai^bnd  aaU  aha  waa  aaiployad  bj  tho  Plaiatiff  to  meant 
iihriilanaiihi.  aad  aaad  a  aolaiiM  of  rtaMh.  Ska  appUad  the  atarch  with  a 
lavh,  aad  thaa  "  Uckcii  dowa '  tha  plMlgamlH. 

Jfr.  Bim^mm.—Do  jroa  maaa  that  imBXhI ttaa pbotafnplM  aU  the  way 
dowat 

»'t(a«B.— Yea. 


Mr.  mmalmm.—ny  Mead  Mr.  Kaaaadr  aaty  eacpat  that  tha  aHaaka  wwe 
leaaf  nor  bad  Uektaf. 

jttnu,  tmmmU  ia  v^mi^ttlimVyibMB, pwdaiad a aawhar 
pha  ftaa  har  aJbaau    Oka  aartMl  thaai  oat,  Md  tmmtmm  wtth 


JViai 


I  fcoad  to  be  tha 


aaidaaad  tiaaaathi 


Mr.  Oath  a«t  Mr.  Kmarimam,  of  Utwpaat,  aivt  Mr.  Cmm,  Mailer  of  the 
OrsMkitk  WatkheaM^  etatad  thai  Ihaf  eaaiplalaal  t*  tha  PUalMI  aboat 


Jfr. 
that 
wooU 


aad  Mr.  O.  S.  Ttamptm,  phataanphare,  of  Ueiraaal. 


la  the  pnwjew  of  maaUag  diecrih*]  bjr  the 

Mr.  Tboapeaa  aahl  that  tha  UeUaf  of  tha  photo- 


aad  fMUHl  ao  kah  wttb  thaak 


Mr.  »;iliam  Thampmrn,  aaaljrliaal  rt  lailit.  of  Miaifctir,  aaU  that  ha 
■Ifva  to  him  ■■  oaa  of  Marioa'e  ilrfhiUii  auda,  aad  fcaad 


ia  ttBMb  whaa  the 


ThoM  woald  aaaM  tha 
■  to  peaetiBta  and  diBoha  Iha  aalpMlaa. 
L— what  ho  Ibaad  hrfMipid  ta  tho  low  otidea  of  aalpfaar. 
Bo  dan  njrtlat  hMlie  aeU,  paodaied  hjraoaralaNfe,  adtbl  alaUlari;  aflM 
phatatiaphi,  Bafaa  ha  totad  Iha  e«ii  ha  iwaHhaJ  sway  the  aaaiMi ;  Ue 
latter.  bu»e»et.  woaU  aol  ptwmit  tha  iaflnaae*  of  tha  byposalpkileib  He 
had  aot  tortad  the  laaiail 

Mr.  ifdieanf  tMmm,  aaaljrtkal  chaafaL  Uranioal,  a>eo  aaTs  ertiire  oa 
tiilalf  nf  Ifcs  PklalMl 

Mr.  ffiiiaafc,  tar  tha  itimm,  aald  i»«BB  aot  lai»elaifcl  la  iMMaibar  that 
ofthalwIawiaBiaaatofeaidithaPUiMff  WmImM  thaa  Bl>,hat  had  eedr 

T  ha.1  wTtttea  to  tha  DetodasU 
,  aad  jet  wbea  ha  waa  naailaail 
.     .        _  I  wnitaa  of  tha  Itttir  ha  Bight 

aeaplaiBt  Tha  WalaMg  hrf  hiiB  .aiXae  dh  a^Jfi  moaata 
(Iraai  tho  Datodaata.  aad  they  waa  iaJaiil  la  the  anier  Car  My  thooaaad. 
and  nt  aot  s  rwanlatnt  had  baca  amda  la  iwptct  of  tbcm.  IVaa  eartf-dt- 
Ir  had  been  Made  fhM     ' 


piuMMa  oae.  TM  UBHadaaia  «aa  pwkapa  tha  laaiMl  aaBake- 
tama  of  mooata  oa  thi»  •Idaof  tha  AtlaaMa,  aad  had  aada  tho  awaaia  of 
paper  ikwat  the  enaaa  aUU  (or  aaaM  rean.  Briiaaca  woald  bo  eailod  to  ehow 
that  nolhii^  ia  tho  papar  or  e^OMl  aaald  laiaa  tha  aliaaktaaH,  aad  tha  si^- 


>aaa  that  tho 
I  air  aNtlBf  tato  tti4 
Dr.  Joltm  AijUSi,   > 
Pharaiaoaatkal  Hockt 

thaaoaalik    Ha  feoiki  ..■>.».»(   .aiatarieaa  to  a 
themeaaliL    Hi*  optaloa  waa  that  tha  elnaka  ia  Iha 
laetk  add,  or  other  oanaaiTe  add*  that 
tkin 


BMd  by  laetia  said,  prodaaed  by 
iitareh.aMd  la  moaaUaa, 

(FMbaear  of  PrartUl  Chamietljr  to  the 
ititaiak  aaid  he  fcaad  ao  b; 


>  bypoeafphlta*  hi 
I  la  the  awlarial  of 
daato 
lattis  acid  la  fanaaala- 
of  the  itanh 


eoployed,  either  bafor*  tha  photefniph  waa  Itad,  bat  sm**  probably  after- 
wanU. 

Cioai  «f  *iala*<l  -He  had  aot  tried  to  dalaet  laelie  aeiil  la  tha  badt  of  the 
cania,  bacaaaa  ha  luaw  It  would  be  iapoaribla  to  do  ao,  a*  tha  add  did  sot 
aabaUt  la  daMaala  testa  Tha  weetaea  of  laatis  adil.  m  aa  add,  eooU  be 
aaadrfcaad,  AppavMtly  aoaaa  alanh  aifbt  haee  ia  it  nr«a  ftam  tha  air 
wkldt  woold  aaaa  IbiiaeatathM,  aad  Iha  >r»eatatloa  woold  eaaaa  aoaiaaa, 
wht>  b  waa  lactic  aciil.  The  amu  adght  aot  develop  far  two  nan  if  the 
pbotopapb  waa  kept  dry.  If  be  fcond  no  other  mooata  abowad  aajpe  of 
•tnaka  axaept  the  roaalomeat  of  MariaakOOb  ho  ehoaU  bagia  to 


/•*•  aiai*r,  F.C.a.  (Vlaa.P>BiJwt  of  Iha  nMtoRtsphia  Sodaty  of  Onat 
BiMBia,ftc.LiBidheexaaiaad  two  aawl*  taken  horn  tha  eoad^aant,  awl 


fcaad  BO  ittlpldtee  or  brpoealpkUa*. 

Mr.  Attmikt  Uim  Marimt,  Iha  aeaiar  partaer  ia  the 
fiiUfca  at  hfifL  deecribed  tha  awdo  of  aHBabctorina  tl 


la 
to  hie  Arm. 
The  pasta  was  made  from  vtarcb. 


Dafcadaat  am,  aad 
■  mooata, 

BMMBta  waa  aappttad 
BMaala  by  pad  lag  piasaa  tojrthar. 


hfic  deecribed  tha  awdo  of  aHBabctoring  the  mooata, 
aamtaatioa,  tha  wttaaaa  aatl  tha  paper  fcr  tha  BMMOrta  waa  aappttad 
I.  aad  the  Snn  thsa  made  thai 


Mpasta 

Mr.  Hii^tmm.—i  woad«r  whethar  roar  i 

Tka  wttsmi  aildod  tUt  be  »idad  alkali  to  hie  atewh  to  eomet  aay  lUiilMMfc 

At  thia  poiat  tha  Coart  aitjooraed. 


ralaroh  piodaaa*  ladie  aoid  I 


Mr.  Geoife  Taylor ;  Mr.  Downey,  photographer,  of  LonJon  :  and  Mr.  Mole 
of  Ui-erpooL 

The  jury  retind  at  a  few  miontee  to  four  o'clock,  and  on  returning  at  a 
quarter-past  four,  isid  there  wan  no  hope  of  a  venliot  being  arrive<l  at.  They 
wen  than  locked  ap  nntil  8.1i  p.iiL,  the  Coort  ailjouming  in  the  meantime. 
On  beint  eallad  npoa  at  the  ap|»int«i  time  the  jur)-  laid  there  was  no  hope  of 
agrwimant,  and  they  wan  diKliargt.)!. 

— lAvtifmt  Mtrtmrf. 

♦ 

®ur  lEIiitortal  Catle. 


Watkis8*8  Ext'OHUBR  Mbtkb. 
Fob  an  explaiution  of  the  principles  underiying  the  constiuctioii  of 
thia  vxtMSura  meter  we  refer  the  n>sder  to' the  able  paper  read  br 
Mr.  Alfrad  Watkins  before  tb«  llrri-ford  rhotographic  Society  on  Thf 
MatAematOal  OalaUatiun  ../ £.r/K^urei,  a  tut  a  \eio  Expomre  Mtter, 

and  published  in  our  uauee  of  April 

^x^\.  Igh  and  2dtli  reapectiTOly.    The 

x^bQ^BW^W   X  expoMK  meter  shown  in  the  cut 

y^^^^Mlj^r  \  oonaists  of  a  bimas  cylinder  two  and 

/ <fr  l^^^^.^^"    >^    »  half  inches  lonjf  and  one  and  a 

I  '    ^^^         ^^%i-^M    1""^*'  '■"^''  '" <li»«net»r.    One  end 

I    >t^  ^^^B    "*  *'"'*  '"""  ■  <^*PP*d  hox,  the  lid 

^^^  ^H    of  which  is  attached  to  the  body  by 

^^^B  ^^   a  chain  ten  inches  (which  packs  in- 

fl^Blk  aide),  and  thus  when  made  to  swing 

beau  half  aaoonda.  At  the  other 
end  is  a  tinted  diic  perforatiid  with  an  apertore  aoroaa,  which  is  made 
to  pas*  a  atrip  of  paper  Bade  ao  asnaitiTa  aa  ia  a  few  aeoonds  to  change 
eoloor  oadar  oxpoMin  to  ii|^t  until  it  ooiwidea  with  that  of  the  disc. 
TIm  BOibar  of  aeeMida  raqnired  to  effect  thia  being  notad,  a  rotating 
dida  on  the  body  is  mored  until  iu  fitter  ateads  opposite  to  this 
naDberonagTadaatadeiiela.  In bke agaoaar aaother  factors  brought 
tttoo,  thaa*  baiag  tha  a     "'  


<rf  the  plate,  the  colour 
of  the  Mibject,  or  itajwht-nflecting  capacity,  and  the  spertun-  of  the 

<luly  notwl,  and  the  tigur«d 


'On  I 


into  laqniMttoo, 
abject,  < 
■lop  in  tbs  lens.    Tl.  duly  noted,  and  the  'ligurwd  circles 

morad  in  nioeeadoo    .  r  pointen  are  oppoaite  each,  a  finol 

pointer  will  now  be  fouad  iodtcating  the azpoaun  nnrcaisij  in  seconds 
or  portions  of  a  seeond. 

It  ia  a  Boat  ingaoiously  dariaed  little  instrument,  and  ia  constructt'd 
on  mathematical  princidea.  Perhaps  an  extract  from  the  Ust  letter 
we  hara  wcrired  from  Mr.  Watkins  will  show,  bettar  than  all  we  can 
•ay,  the  ralna  of  the  littla  inatrumant  whan  applied  in  practice  to  un-^ 
equal  esposura*.  Ha  says : — 

"  I  Saturday  I  eipoaed  four  nagatiras, — 

Kzpovnrv. 

Indoor  phi>ti  igrsph  of  mantelahelf 7  minutes. 

Indoor  photograph  of  dark-oak  carred  caUnet, 
bad  light.  Ore  to  six  in  the  erening    Ofi      „ 

(nood  nMratire \  second. 

ETemngIaad*eape(6.1JSp.m.) 4  seconds. 

.AJ]  darekvped  together  m  ont  dxtk  with  the  same  developer ;  they 
—— -  —  aquaUy  well.' 


PiCTtrmaa<iua  Walbm. 

M.  i.  lihBi  a  Seoa  i  aal  Slaipkin,  ManhaU.*  Oo.) 

This,  which  is  only  a  sispeim^  handbook  of  tha  aoeany  accessible 
from  the  Oambriand,  yet  contains  quita  a  fond  of  information  to  the 
tourist,  aad  incidentally  to  the  tourist-photographer  who  is  sighing  for 
now  worlds  to  oonqoer  nictorislly.  The  descriptions  are  well  written 
by  Oodfrey  Turner,  and  it  contains  several  wood  illustrations  and 
maps.  It  ought  to  be  iMefnl  to  those  who  purpoae  visiting  Chester 
with  thair  eamaras  during  Convention  week  next  month. 

n>rKBB«  k.  Co.'s  CATAI/IOrR. 
A  coMPBRRBxsivR  price  Hat  of  everything  connected  with  photo- 
graphy:   lenaea   by  all   makers,   camerss  of  all   sorts  and  classes, 
pafw,  plates,  films,  albums,  mounts,  and  formulas. 


Atmaintii :  Its  Uskb  axd  AtxoTS. 
A  HANriBooK  iaaoed  by  the  Alliance  Aluminium  Company,  Limited. 
It  contains  a  vaat  funo  of  information  concerning  the  luture,  uses, 
properties,  working,  and  alloys  of  aluminium. 


Tm  bearlag  of  thia  oaa*  wai  r«<ameiL  Tha  (vkieace  for  the  Dafaadaal*  waa  PBOTOoBArMK  (tanarT  or  Urkat  Bhitaiv.— Technical  m eating,  Taeaday, 
roatlnaed.  amoag  the  wHeo*«**  caller!  balag  Mr.  Tbotnaa  Bolaa,  P.C.H..  P.I.C. ;  May  37,  at  dgbt  p.m.,  at  6a,  Pall  Mall  Eait,  when  iS<ereo(c<une  HVnb  wiU  U 
"     ~       ~  I  TM— rtsat  •"»  '   Mr.  Cowan,  a  BiMcialiat :   >    lHanaMai 


Mr.  Pnak  Blahop,  a  paitaar  In  the  1 


Inn  ;  Mr.  Cowan,  a  aiMcialist ; 
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illeettn9<g  of  aocfetieg* 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES   FOB  NEXT   WEEK. 


r>>u  of  liMUiif. 


May 

26  

27  

27  

28 

28  

** 

29          

29  

'* 

29  

** 

29  

Kame  of  Society. 

North  Middlesex  Club   

Great  Britain  (Technical) ... 

Bolton  Club  

Photographic  Club 

Burnley 

Halifax  Photographic  Club 

Liverpool  Amateur 

Oldham  

London  and  Provincial 


Place  of  Meeting. 


Jubilee  Hall,  Homsey  Rise,  N. 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

Anderton'sHotel.neet.Btreet.B.C. 

Bank  Chambers,  Hargreaves-street. 

Mechanics'  Hall. 

St.  George'p-crescent  North. 

The  Lyceum,  Union-st.,  Oldham. 

Masons  Hall  Tavern, Basinghall-st. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

May  14, — Mr.  P.  Everett  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Pask  showed  some  imtoned  albumen  prints,  and  inquired  the 
reason  of  certain  reddish  patches  that  appeared  on  them.  In  a  toned  print  the 
places  showed  only  as  weaker  than  the  rest  of  the  picture,  and  not  as  redder  in 
colour. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  had  no  doubt  that  the  patches  were  due  to  insufficient 
silvering ;  perhaps  there  had  been  air  bubbles  during  part  of  the  time  of  nota- 
tion on  the  silver  bath. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  inquired  how  to  decolourise  albumen  paper.  He  had 
a  quantity  of  paper  that  had  liad  a  blue  tint  mixed  with  the  albumen,  and  he 
wished  to  remove  the  colour.  He  had  succeeded  in  this  by  the  addition  of 
nitrate  of  potash  to  the  sensitising  solution,  but  wished  to  know  of  any  other 
method. 

Several  members  failed  to  understand  how  nitrate  of  potash  could  have  such 
an  effect,  and  one  member  said  tliat  with  pink  albumen  paper  the  use  of  a 
chloride  of  lime  toning  bath  caused  a  good  deal  of  the  pink  colour  to  be 
discharged. 

The  Chairman  showed  some  thick  blotting  paper  made  from  raw  unbleached 
cotton.  He  thought  it  should  prove  eminently  serviceable  for  iise  as  the  basis 
of  carbonate  of  soda  paper  for  storing  sensitised  albumen  paper,  also  for  drying 
off  prints.     It  was,  or  would  shortly  be,  in  the  market. 

Sir.  Pkestwich  inquired  whether  the  stability  of  the  print  was  increased  by 
the  use  of  the  alum  bath  after  fixing,  as  sometimes  recommended. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that,  according  to  some  experiments  whicli  he  had 
published  in  The  British  Jocrnal  ok  Photography  a  few  years  since,  he 
had  found  that  the  probability  of  permanency  was  increased.  It  must  be 
understood,  however,  that  the  hypo  should  be  well  washed  out  first ;  the  alum 
bath  then  acted  by  rendering  the  sizing  of  the  paper  less  liable  to  decomposition. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  it  had  been  noticed  that  an  albumen  print 
improved  in  tone  after  a  few  days  from  its  production. 

Several  members  thought  that  there  should  be  no  change  after  the  print  was 
dry.  Before  becoming  quite  dry  a  print  looked  somewhat  redder  than  after- 
wards, so,  perliaps,  the  supposed  change  of  tone  was  only  due  to  the  first 
observation  having  been  made  whilst  the  print  was  as  yet  somewhat  damp. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Te.vpe  liad  noticed  tlie  circumstance  referred  to  by  Mr.  Everett, 
and  added  that  the  change  of  tone  after  a  few  days'  keeping  was  not  slight. 
There  was  a  considerable  difference. 

A  question  from  the  box, — "Can  any  one  tell  a  means  of  removing  the 
yellow  stain  left  after  reducing  the  intensity  of  a  negative  with  ferricyanide  ? " 
failed  to  elicit  any  satisfactory  reply. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  showed  a  series  of  photographs  taken  at  the  recent 
outing  of  the  Society  at  Waltham. 


WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
May  9. — The  annual  smoking  concert  took  place  at  the  Richmond  Hotel, 
Shepherd's  Busli-road,  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Low  ;  a  most  enjoy- 
able evening  was  spent. 

On  the  3rd  inst.  about  thirty  members  of  the  Society  met  at  Jack  Straw's 
Castle,  Hampstead,  and  spent  a  pleiusant  afternoon  in  seeking  "bits"  in  the 
neiahbourhood  of  the  Heath  ;  the  members  afterwards  took  tea  at  the  Bull  and 
Bush. 

On  the  17th  inst.  twenty-eight  members  met  at  Weybridge  and  sought  out 
some  of  the  charming  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  George's-hill.  An 
enjoyable  afternoon  was  spent. 

» 

HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
May  16. — Mr.  Cobb  gave  a  demonstration  on  Toning  Silver  Prints  before 
about  twenty-five  members,  using  the  phosphate  and  acetate  soda  baths,  with 
both  of  which  he  obtained  good  tones.  Owing  to  shortness  of  time  he  was 
unable  to  go  into  the  matter  of  mounting  prints,  which  was  also  on  the 
programme. 
Next  Friday  will  be  a  lantern  night. 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
May  14, — Mr.  George  Bankart  in  the  chair. 

Two  members  were  elected. 

The  report  of  the  Excursions  Committee  was  brought  up,  and  the  following 
recomnienilations  were  accepted : — June  19,  Excursion  to  Stratford-on-Avon  ; 
July  17,  Forest  district ;  August  14,  Miller's  Dale  (half  day) ;  September  11, 
Maxstoke  Priory. 

The  medals  were  then  presented  to  the  successful  competitors  in  the  print 
conipe'ition,  held  April  15,  as  follows  :— Society's  medals,  for  prints  over  whole- 


plate  :  Silver  medal,  Mr.  George  Bank-irt ;  bronze  med.-J,  Mr.  F.  Pierpoint. 
Past  President's  medals,  presented  by  Mr.  George  Bankart,  for  prints  under 
whole-plate  :  Silver  medal,  Mr.  A.  W.  Wil.son ;  bronze  medal,  Mr.  W.  JoUiffe. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Wilson  was  elected  Treasurer. 


BRISTOL  AND  WEST  OF  ENGLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 
May  2, — Colonel  Playfair  in  the  chair. 

A  considerable  number  assembled  to  witness  the  exhibition  of  slides  entered 
by  members  in  the  Association's  lantern  competition.  The  slides  were  entered 
in  three  classes,  under  the  heads  of  "  Landscape,"  "Architecture,"  and  "  Figure 
Subjects,"  and  in  sets  of  six  or  more,  numbered.  Members  present  voted 
during  the  exhibition  of  the  several  lots. 

A  special  feature  of  the  evening,  which  materially  enhanced  the  success  of 
the  exhibition,  was  the  use  with  the  limelight  apparatus  of  the  patent  saturator 
invented  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Scott,  of  Weston-super-Mare.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison, the  ordinary  mixture  of  oxy.geu  ami  eoal  g.is  was  first  employed,  some 
.slides  outside  the  competition  being  pa.ssed  through.  On  the  employment  of 
the  saturator,  however,  so  marked  a  superiority  in  the  illumination  was  at 
once  perceptible  that  all  present  were  of  opinion  that  the  light  was  more  than 
doubled.  Tlie  saturator  consi-sts  of  a  spiral  worm  or  perforated  tube  coiline 
through  a  cylinder  packed  with  asbestos  or  some  similar  material,  and  soaked 
in  gasoline  previous  to  use.  This  arrangement  is  encased  in  an  outer  cylindrical 
body  of  tin  or  brass  having  a  small  box  in  conjunction  with  one  of  its  sides  in 
which  burns  a  wax  night-light  which  gives  off  just  enough  heat  to  vaporise  the 
gasoline  about  as  fast  as  is  necessary.  The  tube  from  the  oxygen  cylinder 
being  connected  with  the  lower  end  of  the  spiral  worm,  a  current  of  oxygen 
gas  is  allowed  to  pass  through,  and  it  "saturates"  itself  on  its  way  with  the 
gasoline  vapour  liberated  by  tlie  warmth  in  the  interior  cylinder.  Thence 
passing  directly  to  the  jet,  it  is  employed  precisely  as  the  mixed  gases  are  in 
the  oxyhydrogen  limelight,  and  the  result  is  probably  as  good.  Certainly 
there  can  be  no  comparison  between  it  and  the  blow-througli  or  oxycaloium 
arrangements,  and  it  has  the  signal  advantage  of  being  perfectly  safe,  there 
being  no  receptacle  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  contain  enough  mixed  gas  to 
form  ail  explosion  greater  than  a  small  pistol  shot. 

Professor  Scott,  the  father  of  the  inventor,  conducted  the  demonstration, 
and  shortly  recounted  the  various  advantages  of  the  saturator. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lantern  exhibition  the  members  of  the  Association 
held  a  business  meeting. 

IPSWICH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

May  17. — An  excursion  took  place  to  Claydon,  where  the  party  divided,  part 
going  along  the  picturesque  River  Gipping  as  far  as  Blakenhani  Magna,  where 
"subjects"  were  found  in  the  mill,  the  old  church,  and  the  Chequers  Inn. 
The  other  portion  of  the  members  took  the  fields  to  Barhani,  finding  work  for 
camera  and  lens  on  the  old  Manor  House,  the  churcli,  and  the  "Slade,"  the 
latter  being  an  old  deserted  lime  quarry. 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

April  24, — Dr.  F.  Stoliie  in  the  chair. 

A  visitor  was  present,  Mr.  Horsfall,  of  the  Madras  Photographic  Society, 
who  received  a  friendly  gi'eetiiig  from  the  Chairman. 

An  extensive  collection  of  photographs  taken  during  the  previous  year  was 
then  laid  before  the  meeting  by  Dr.  tie  Lima.  The  items  of  the  collection  con- 
sisted of  figures,  landscapes,  and  seascipes,  and  from  the  animated  discussion 
to  which  they  gave  rise,  appear  to  have  been  of  special  artistic  excellence.  The 
extraordinary  gradation  of  tone  formed  the  ground  of  special  commendjitiou. 
and  Herr  Jahr  did  not  hesitate  to  compare  the  resulting  play  of  light  anj 
shade  to  the  effects  obtained  by  the  old  Dutch  painters.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  these  extremely  delicate  effect?  were  obtained  by  the  employment  of 
the  old  pyro  developer.  Herr  Franz  Kiihn  also  exhibited  two  views  from: 
Zanzibar — one  of  Erain  Pasha,  the  other  of  Stanley's  reception. 

Herr  Rogner  (Messra.  Brandt  &  Wilde)  introduced  a  new  camera  —  the 
Baedeker  Camera.  This  apparatus  belongs  to  the  class  of  hand  cameras,  and 
appears  to  have  a  fixed  focus.  It  is  capable  of  holding  a  large  number  of  plates, 
and  its  chief  peculiarity  consists  in  a  mechanism  by  the  action  of  which  eacli 
plate,  when  exposed,  is  removed  from  the  field  and  a  fresh  one  brought  into 
focus  ;  a  pointer  indicates  the  number  of  plates  that  have  been  exposed  at  any- 
given  moment,  and  so  obviates  all  danger  of  exposing  the  same  plate  twice. 

Dr.  Meydenbauer  remarked  that  he  had  as  yet  seen  no  camera  in  which  the- 
plates  could  be  changed  with  such  rapidity,  and  Dr.  Stolze  especially  com- 
mended the  appliance  for  indicating  the  number  of  plates  exposed  ;  nothing, 
as  he  said,  being  more  annoying  than  to  make  the  mistake  of  twice  exposing 
the  same  plate,  and  so  losing  two  impressions  at  once. 

The  question  of  the  peculiar  sh.arpness  observed  in  magnesium  fla.sh-light 
photography  then  became  the  subject  of  discussion.  This  Herr  M.  Stoli.. 
attributed  to  the  comparatively  monochromatic  character  of  the  niiignesiuin. 
light. 

To  this  Dr.  Stolze  demurred,  very  properly  pointing  out  that  magnesinm- 
light  is  richer  in  the  more  refrangible  rays  than  dayliglit.  He  w,-is  inclined  to 
the  opinion  tliat  the  majority  of  studios,  situiited  as  they  are  at  or  near  the  top 
of  lofty  buildings,  are  exceptionally  sensitive  to  the  effects  of  vibrat'on  due  to 
traffic  in  the  streets  below,  the  result  being  to  interfere  witli  the  sharpness  of 
definition.  In  the  case  of  flash-light  photography,  which  is  usually  conducted 
in  ordinary  rooms  and  at  night,  this  disturbing  cause  is  absent. 

The  subject  was  discussed  at  considerable  length,  Herr  Himly  contesting 
Dr.  Stolze's  explanation,  and  pointing  out  that  in  Siemen's  atelier,  which  is  in 
the  same  building  with  a  200  h.p.  engine,  and  is  in  constant  vibration,  no 
want  of  sharpness  was  observable,  and  that  in  the  case  of  instantaneous  photo- 
graphy the  effects  of  vibration  ought  to  be  eliminated. 
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Tb*  wplmtttoa  gi*a  bjr  Dr.  Jrurs  Smnw  woold,  bowvrcr,  appaw  to  ba 
the  mat  mUOudUnj.  He  attribat«l  it  to  th*  imilliii  of  tlM  aim  of  the 
MMin*  of  flhrnrfiMtiiM.  Thii,  we  abooU  haw  thought,  hai  lo&(  been  noog- 
niMd  as  tha  eMM. 

In  mppett  of  tUi  riew  Herr  Paci.  Otmsn  pointed  oot  that  fixairins  ii 
marh  hariler  bf  diftuad  than  hj  direct  Malight. 

Herr  Jars  tha  dalirend  an  iJiirwi  on  the  rabjeet  of  Pkotofnpky  I'a 
Xtmrul  CWMtra.  He  dealt  with  the  MUaet  from  aa  hirtark  pofat  ofriew, 
and  aOadad  to  tha  nmarin  of  PrataMr  Henebcl  in  tha  Tmiieat  (/  Pkoto- 
Jiy'in  lor  1800,  is  which  he  eaid  ttet  ha  had  ezamiacd  OM  oT  Beoqaarel'i 
WHothioaaa  of  tha  ipactram  ia  the  tear  18M  which  had  baMi  kept  in  the 
dark,  aad  fc«ad  the  coioon  itfll  iioite  btilliaat.  He  abo  maathwad  Mr. 
J.  TMn  Tajrlor'i  imh*  in  tha  iBM  IMd.  Herr  Jahr  eoMsladad  hia  addiaai 
with  tha  iwioirjr  ai  to  wUt  tha  alkfad  laproraaMBta  of  Han'  Tanaci  naUf 
cooatftad  in. 

Or.  SroLO  tbas  made  a  few  immIi  aww—ln  a  enioand  ItariaBborc 
{data,  aad  tha  praeaadiBga  taforiaatad. 


Corrrs{|ioti2irnce. 


'  Ctni^iaitU  itmM  aewr  wrib  ea  MA  mim  of  tte  yeptr. 


A  BBOBMT  LAWBUrr. 


Utht 

Sin.— May  I.  m  •  eioM  eteamr  of  aU  th»  rrnnwlli^  in  tha  mm  of 
Vaadyka  vtntu  Marioa  A  Co.,  tiM  ham  ia  livOTpool  bafora  Mr.  JMlioa 
LavTaiiM  aad  m  apaeial  jury  on  M«7  U.  16.  and  17,  tor  breach  of  oontnet 
in  noMa^  dafaetit*  cabioct  nooata,  ba  allowad  to  mj  what  a  ennoaa 
thiat  b  «M  that  tha  MMa  of  tba  mjr  daoldad  ainaka  aad  marka  ihown 
OB  tha  plM«o|nplu  pal  ia  aridaaea  wm  oa^  looked  tor  ia  tha  eardboard 
of  «lMaioaaU,aadllMlaotiaaflid  boM  war  ataidir  Of  aovM.  I  oaly 
look  at  tba  MM  M  a  photmnahai.  bat  it  anikM  ma  aoal  ahotapMhaw 
weald  liafa  lookad  to  tha  prtat  it*^  lor  aoeh  tanihljr  SUSTy^om 
rtaiaa.  aa  vbatars  aaaaad  tham  Mart  bar*  baan  Moal  daeidad  in  iu 
action,  aa  than  waa  ao  indadaiaB  aboot  tham  ia  tha  oalj  pho«o«raph  I 
Mw,  bat diattMtTrilov biota  aad  alaiaaaslaadinadowa  tha pietura:  tb^ 

tlian  tha  two  aaaaw  giraa. 
t  photopaplNn  it  voald  hava 

thaa  tha  jnrjr  who  triad  tha  mm,  aad  I'm  mi«  I.  «Hh  mmy  BMm.  wiU 
read  with  intaraat  what  ;oa  ma/  ha*a  to  My  in  rafarenea  to  aooM  of  tlia 
pointa  raiaad — I  am,  yoon,  <te.,  Faass  Mowtx. 

4S.  rranrtaaa  ifrirt.  Lhtrr^,  Jfay  SO,  l8Ba 
[Sooa  iHHiks  OB  tUa  will  b«  foaad  alMwkan.— En.] 


Mw,  MttdMiaatTaUov  biota  aad  ilaiM  Mlaodi] 

oartaialy  aooU  Iwm  baaa  ionnad  hj  tfOm  tlian 

Had  tha  janr  baM  noMpoaai  iiiliiil)  of  pha 

boM  dooMfU  U Ihi7 aoold iMiM  MMla  a  MM 


ZISC  STCHINO  AIDED  BT  BICHLOBIDK  OP  PLATIXUM. 

To  tkt  Ennaa. 

.  ^.T^  ">*  ^I^  aambar  of  Pkalefnmkte  Ammtn,  paM  109,  Mr.  W. 
XinikiaaaBpeiataoattba"«ri>waii«jbaaiditr''of  ad&aa  UttU  bi- 
"'''^^  l*"*"—  «o  tha  acid  MbUfaB  iar  atoUai  ob  nne  to  ••  rery 
P«*««^  iMilwli"  ita  aetioa. '  Mr.  ^VQkiaaaB  Im  alaariy  writtai 
"ithoathattiHteiadthfawayofiiiiiriwiHinlln  inllua  uf  llii  i  11      An 


eipariaaat  ia  riapla, 

Taka  an' 


raixtara  of  aaid  aad  walar  ao  MmU  that  it  will  jutt  not  bt 
'Jiay,^'^'*  !?  ''»«  "Wy  afiaat  opoa  a  piaM  of  aino  plaoad  in  it ;  now 


drop  in  apoo  tha  aorfaM  of  Iha  linc  a  aryatol  of  biehlorida  of  platinam 
(tolphato  of  eoppar  wiU  do  aqoally  waDj  aad  nota  tha  rwolt:  metallio 
plattnma  la  almoat  diiaetly  praeipilatad  on  to  Iha  line  aU  roand  tha 
oyatol^ud  a  powarfol  italvaaie  battaiy  (onnad,  aad  than  tha  atohing 


""'M'yy  to  «^  aaraaat,  ahowa  bv  tha  aotoant  of  gM  that  diraalty 
cooM  boiling  off  from  wbarvrar  tha  nhtiaam  baa  been  pradpitatad.  aad 
<*<«MUlf.  If  a  daaign  be  on  tha  liaa  ia  ink  the  pUtinam  wiU  not  ba 
dapoailad  wbara  tha  ink  ia,  aad  Iha  waak  atchinit  eoloUon  will  theiefora 
hwa  ao  taadM^y  to  act  on  tha  siao  oadar  Iha  ink.— I  am,  yonra.  Ac, 
•0.  QaMn.«trwf,  ChmptUt,  M.C.,  Jfay  W,  IWO.  A.  E.  SniTn. 


KALLITVPB  PB0CE8S. 
To  tht  EDtton. 
Bia, — Allow  ma  to  eorrect  aa  atror  Mr.  Im^i^1g  baa  fallen  into  in  tha 
aoana  of  tha  rvmarkii  ho  made  on  Iha  kaUitypa  proaaM  in  yoor  faMt  WMk'a 
ijaoa.  Tha  Mange  I  take  azoaptioa  to  ia  wbata  ha  qnolM  from  my  aped- 
DMtiaa,  aad  ia  tha  next  paragraph  goea  on  to  aay,  "  I  aboold  taka  the 
•7'^^»»«'«PWW«aa  that  a  mixture  of  fafrie  clilorida,  Ac"  to  tha  and  of 

■'•5j*j""f'« P'o'i'My  oofTaet,fai  ao  (ar  a*  he  nUtea  that  no  aaob  pro. 

•a  wHfe  iHTla  ahlorida  haa  eircr  baan  made  public,  bat  all  tha  former 

of  Ihia  kind  iatolTed  the  oaa  of  Iha  ferric  aalu  of  acida,  iha  dlvar 


tlf 


aalts  of  whieb  are  insoluble  in  water,  thtu  neoeasitating  the  nee  of  some 
fixing  agent  For  this  parpoae  sodinm  thioaalphate  has  been  generally 
monwimanded,  thoogh  a  dilate  solation  of  ammonia  has,  I  believe,  been 
naad.  Etbu  in  eases,  if  there  are  anj  nieh,  where  ferric  salts  of  aeidB, 
which  do  not  form  insoluble  silver  salts,  have  been  used,  fixing  could 
only  be  avoided  by  naing  distilled  water  for  washing,  the  expense  of 
which  woold  ba  t^al  to  any  process. 

With  regard  to  toning,  the  oolour  of  the  silTer  image  in  all  such  pro- 
oaaaaa  haa  hitherto  left  much  to  be  deaired.  There  haa  been  a  lack  of 
bnlliaocy  and  geaaial  giajuaaa  that  is  frequently  refened  to  in  aooonnts 
of  the  oM  proeeaaea.  I  eannot,  of  ooorse,  enter  into  a  diaonssion  of  the 
mysteries  of  patent  law,  but  I  can  aasore  Mr.  Bedding  that  I  take  his  re- 
marks in  goal  part,  and  sliall  be  very  pleased  to  make  his  acquaintance 
and  argoe  the  matter  if  ha  happens  to  he  in  Birmingham  and  will  call 
upon  me  bare.—!  am,  years,  *c.,  W.  W.  J.  Nicol. 

The  Haton  Science  CMege,  Birmingham,  Hay  17,  1890. 

[We  mar  here  atote  that  we  bare  received  (although  not  in  con- 
nexion *ilfi  thitoorraanoadenoe)  twoapecimeoa  of  kallitype.  Tlie  tone 
i«  remarkably  good. — Ed.] 


PHOTOOBAPHING  IN  PABIS. 
To  the  BDrtoB. 

Sn,— In  tha  fordp  iaitar  ia  yoor  last  iasne  I  read  that  aU  the  difR- 
eoltlM  of  aaialanr  pholBuraphara  in  Paris  may  be  regarded  as  at  an  end, 
sinM  •■  no  foroigaM  ia  aow  allowed  to  take  photogiapha  in  the  streete  of 
Paria." 

The  intolUganca  may  well  aeem  incredible,  but  no  doubt  it  is  true, 
axpariaoM  baring  »guo  aad  again  shown  that  it  is  impoasible  to  sketch 
area  Iha  aMat  miaoas  eaatle  in  France  without  danger  of  arrest,  or  even 
to  akatah  aaythiag  at  all  without  being  at  tha  mercy  of  the  next  leaden- 
haadad  fwdinaa.  who  thinks  proper  to  interfere. 

For  my  owa  part,  I  read  tha  news  with  a  lantimeot  of  platonio  diagnst, 
■araljr  being  aot  moeh  of  a  phototraahar  and  never  likely  to  need  to 
photograph  with  a  teaiga  aad  nahaUowed  canMTa  the  too-too  sacred 
streete  of  Paris.  Aa  tor  the  Fr«eh  Bapablic— I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  and  wish  it  no  ill— if  mr  wiab«  ware  of  any  account,  I  think  one  may 
enjoy  IwiM  tha  libarty,  with  at  least  twenty  timea  the  dignity  and  deoenoy, 
oadar  a  moaarehy  aMh  m  oaia,  yet  I  can  quite  aee  bow  France  haa  been 
driven  into  a  BapnbUe  by  the  ineomparable  badnaH  of  her  former 
goramora.  Bot  will  no  Frenohman  who  ia  really  in  Csvoor  of  hi*  prsMnt 
form  of  gOTanunaat  warn  IhoM  ia  offloe,  ere  it  be  too  Ute,  of  the  effect  of 
raalrietioaa,  chiMisfa  in  thair  abannlity,  and  mediaval  in  their  bigotry  ? 
We  Bi«y  aot  sketeb  a  min  whioh  a  single  shot  wonid  redaoe  to  a  heap  of 
mbMsh,  boMnse  parhapa  IhrM  men  and  a  aergeant  garrison  it.  We  may 
aot  piMlograph  Iha  atnala  of  Paris,  which  are  preaumably  not  exactly 
fertiflaatioas.  Wa  may  aot  do  this,  or  that,  or  the  other,  or,  in  faet,  aay- 
thiag, bnt  go  over  and  spaad  our  monoT  oadar  ooaditJoaa  whioh  would 
ba  ra^udad  m  tririal  in  an  infant  aehooL  It  will  not  be  long  ere  French- 
m«B,  wlio  And  tiioy  can  do  what  they  will  abroad,  will  begin  to  ondmtand 
that  freedom  dow  not  exduaivaly  consist  in  tall  talk ;  or  before  Engliah- 
men,  who  have  had  anoogb  of  tlus  silliness,  will  begin  to  see  that,  alightly 
parapliraaing  tha  words  of  Milton,  "  New  Bepobliou  bat  old  tyranny  writ 
iBMBly  "—aad  vary  maaaly,  too.  —I  am,  yoora,  Ao.,  P. 


'    -Bii^   THE  AUTOMATIC  PHOTOORAPH  COMPANY. 
To  the  EDtTOB. 

Bn,— la  eommaaling  on  tha  proapeetaa  of  the  Aatomatio  Photograph 
Company,  it  eaeaped  yoa  that  tha  caleolatioa  m  to  Iha  profit  of  81,000<., 
or  thirty-one  par  oaat,,  is  baaed  oa  their  workiag  866  day*  in  a  year, 
without  aay  allowaaee  for  fogs  and  oontinued  wet  wMlbar  when  people 
would  seareely  go  to  be  taken.  The  aocounto  given  make  no  allauon  to 
any  meana  of  ragoUliag  exposara  to  the  light,  which  now  is  different  to 
what  it  will  ba  at  Chriatoa*.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  D.  W.  Hiu,. 

Hilrermere,  Uay  17,  INC. 


i3rri)anse  Column. 


*,*  So  chatfi  it  mail  for  tmrnting  Snektmgm  qf  Apparalue  in  tkit  eolvmn  ; 
but  none  will btimmrUiimttm  Ihe  artieU  wanUdii  definitely  ilaUd.  Thou 
mkoeptmfif  tkmm%nktmmUm"mnylhit^nirfnl''wiUlktrefor*>mdenUuid 
the  reneon  Iff  their  t 


WMtai,  wboU-pIsS*  rirtffia—  leu  s  uchaage,  Kaiwvoo-pattem  Uonb  ta  aool 
ooadiUoa.— addnee.  MASMaa,  TlM  Cit/  staJio,  Wwl*. 

Tkr«»iaoh  HtnmoadaJ  teleioope  (tkne  eyvpUnM,  ma  gUee,  aad  nnlen  stead),  also 
OM  aeld,  Mflae.  aad  omb  gbei  eDaMB«l,  a  liaM-  euU  leae,  awl  a  wkob  pWa 
leu;  wasted,  itireaeeepls  auaen  aad  lenaa*,  balf-pUM  set  eeaplele,  alio  wBole. 
yteUdlt.pla«b«tk.-A£n«,8Ai.8,!(«wArad..8>nderl«id.      "—^  •«""»* 
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■Sinirle  InmlBcape  Ions  (focus  not  less  than  tweutjreiirht  inches)  wanted  in  exchange 
for  niDirle  lens,  three  different  foci  in  one  mount  (12,  IS,  18),  by  Hermagis,  Pane.— 
Address,  G.  MiKsriELu,  Nuts. 

"Wanted,  faalf-plate  bellows  camera  (two  or  moto  slides),  also  a  binocular  stereoscopic 
camera  (one  or  more  slides  for  plates  6jx3i  or  larmr) ;  exchange,  rarious  useful 
and  ornamental  house  requisites.— Address,  A.  H.,  6  Beraohah-road,  Torquay. 
Enamelled  zinc  syphon  washing  tank  suitable  for  up  to  10x8  ne)?atives;  wanted  head 
and  body  rest.  Also  wanted,  carved  oak  studio  table  or  chair  with  backs,  m 
exchftnire  for  a  rolling  machine,  fifteen-inch  silver-plated  rollers.— Address,  W. 
WiLKBR,  156,  Noel-street,  Nottingham. 


sanstoete  to  ifforrespoiUJenw. 


-•,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  <o  "  H.  Grkekwood  &  Co.  , "  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London  W.C. 

Jill  matters  jor  the  text  portion  of  this  Jouknal,  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  commvmications  unless  namx  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

Photographs  Registered  : — 

H.  C.  Jennings,  Chester.— Two  phoiographi  of  "  Ye  (M  Crypt,"  Watergate-street, 
Chester. 

Bromide. — Xo  ;  but  you  had  better  use  the  proper  proportions. 

W.  M.  E.— Refer  to  the  advertisement  columns ;  several  painters  advertise. 
All  dealers  in  photographic  goods  supply  backgrounds. 

S.  P. — It  will  be  quite  safe  to  give  the  same  exposures  In  Norway  as  you  would 
in  this  country.  For  special  apparatus  and  plates  let  this  be  determined 
before  going  abroad. 

T.  Jones.  ^We  ourselves  employ  No.  1  on  your  list.  As  a  combination,  it  is 
of  the  focus  mentioned  ;  but  one  of  the  elements  can  also  be  used  as  a  single 
landscape  lens  of  double  the  focus. 

Robert  Hotz  (Calcutta). — 1.  Remittance  leceived. — 2.  We  cannot  say  which 
is  the  fastest  drop  shutter  procurable,  but  a  slow  one  can  have  its  speed 
greatly  accelerated  by  a  spring  or  a  rubber  band. 

■G.  W.  W. — Whether  the  clearing  be  done  before  or  after  fixing  the  result  is 
the  same,  provided  acid  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  are  brought  together  in 
the  jirint.     In  either  case  the  "hypo"  is  decomposed. 

Perplexed. — This  is  such  a  purely  legal  question  that  we  cannot  take  the 
responsibility  of  answering  it.  We  think,  however,  that  the  agreement  made 
under  the  conditions  mentioned  is  of  no  value.  Your  safest  plan  is  to  con- 
sult a  respectable  solicitor. 

W.  G.  JI.\SNrNG.— Celluloid  is  composed  of  pyroxyline  and  camphor,  and  the 
latter  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol ;  therefore  celluloid  dishes  must  not  be 
used  for  drying  negatives  by  alcohol.  You  will  now  see  the  reason  why 
your  dish  behaved  as  described. 

-Gelatink. — A  saturated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  is  one  of  variable 
strength,  as  it  is  dependent  upon  temperature.  \Vhat  would  be  a  saturated 
solution  at  one  temperature  would  be  far  from  being  so  at  another.  The 
best  plan  is  to  make  a  stock  solution  of  a  definite  strength. 

•SlLENDC— 1.  The  bath  will  keep. — 2.  Toning  and  fixing  ]iroceed  simultane- 
ously.— 3.  Sulphur  toning  from  such  a  bath  is  a  possible  disadvantage.  We 
have  prints  toned  and  fixed  by  a  formula  similar  to  the  one  given,  and 
although  over  fifteen  years  old,  they  are  still  as  good  as  they  originally 
were. 

T.  E.  J. — Your  difficulty  is  not  an  uncommon  one  with  ready-sensitised  paper. 
Some  samples  are  very  difficult  to  tone  beyond  the  red-brown  stage  without 
getting  mealiness.  Such  would  certainly  be  the  case  with  the  print  enclosed. 
The  piint  before  toning  is  mealy  and  uneven.  Better  procure  a  good  sample 
of  paper. 
R.  W.  (Staines). — Coat  the  inside  of  the  wooden  tray  with  paraffin  wax.  Tliat 
will  be  the  best  material  to  use  when  only  cold  solutions  are  employed. 
Paraffin  has  no  injurious  action  on  silver  solutions.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  many  waterproof  substances  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 
reconimended. 
F.  A.  Bellamy. — On  applying  to  Cliance,  Fiel,  Schott  of  Jena,  and  other 
makers  of  glass,  you  will  receive  from  them  the  imforniation  respecting  the 
refractive  index  of  the  various  kinds  they  make.  Information  concerning 
the  radii  of  curvature  of  lenses  may  be  had  in  almost  all  treatises  on  optics, 
or  in  articles  on  this  topic  in  tncycloi)ffidia.s. 

■C.  F. — No  good  would  result  from  a  discussion  on  the  subject  in  our  columns. 
We  hojw,  if  the  Company  be  formed,  that  the  shareholders  will  receive  the 
expected  dividend.  We  are  not  in  the  "secret"  of  the  preparation  of  the 
chemicals,  so  cannot  answer  the  question.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  formula 
for  chemicals  in  the  specification  of  the  patent  granted  to  the  promoters  of 
the  Company. 
Scot. — Gas,  as  a  source  of  heat,  should  be  avoided  when  drying  gelatine  con" 
taining  bichromate  of  pota,sh,  that  is,  if  the  products  of  combustion  are 
permitte<l  to  come  in  contact  witli  the  material.  Tlie  tendency  of  the  fumes 
iroiii  buruuig  gas  i."  to  render  the  bichromated  gelatine  insoluble.  In  some 
cases  this  may  not  cause  much  trouble,  but  it  will  always  introduce  an 
element  of  uncertainty. 


P.  O'DowD  asks  whether  collotype  prints  could  not  he  transferred  to  stone  and 
then  jirinted  in  an  ordinary  lithographic  steam  machine  at  a  rapid  rate. — 
Yes  ;  but  it  requires  considerable  sliill  to  make  a  successful  transfer,  and  even 
tlicn  there  is  a  tendency  to  "clogging"  of  the  delicate  tones.  This  trouble 
may,  however,  to  an  extent,  be  overcome  by  preparing  the  collotype  plate, 
in  the  first  instance,  specially  for  the  purpose. 

G.  G.  0.  complains  that  a  photograph  taken  by  him,  a  local  view,  with  the 
name  of  the  place  and  his  name  and  aildress  upon  it,  has  been  reproduced  in 
one  of  the  illustrated  periodicals  with  an  entirely  different  title  appended. 
He  asks  if  he  has  any  redress.— This  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  expe- 
rience, and  there  is  no  remedy  unless  tlie  iihotogriqih  is  coi>yright.  Some  of 
the  illustrated  pajjers  are  very  unscrnijulous  in  such  raattei's. 

D.  TuRNKK.— There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from  photographing  the  building 
if  you  can  ilo  so  from  a  public  highway.  If  you  have  to  go  on  private 
property  yon  become  a  trespasser,  unless  you  have  previously  obtained 
permission.  The  fact  th.at  another  photographer  has  taken  the  abbey  from 
an  adjoining  property  and  matle  the  jiicture  coiiyright  will  not  jirevent  you 
photographing  it  from  the  same  point  if  you  get  the  property-owner's 
consent. 

Pi-ZZLED.— The  terms  "ordinary,"  "rapid,"  "so  many  times,"  &c.,  have  no 
real  value.  Some  brands  labelled  ordinary,  or  the  slowest,  are  equal,  and 
even  superior,  in  rapidity  to  those  of  other  brands  stated  to  be  of  the  more 
sensitive  series.  Even  the  sensitometer  number  is  not  always  to  be  relied 
upon.  One  make  of  plate  stated  to  be,  say,  22  is  sometimes  found  to  require 
quite  as  long  an  exposure  as  another  which  may  only  be  marked  20.  Again, 
so  much  depends  upon  the  developer  and  the  method  of  working. 

C.  Hoy  says:  "I  see  in  the  index  supplied  with  the  Journal  of  January  3, 
that  there  was  a  remedy  for  the  bichromate  disease  in  the  previous  volume, 
page  245,  but  I  have  looked  amongst  my  previous  numbers  and  cannot  find 
it.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  remedy  in  your  'Answers  to 
CoiTespondents,'  as  I  am  suffering  from  that  disease  ?" — Our  correspondent 
h.is  mistaken  the  page,  it  is  206.  Articles  on  the  subject  also  appear  on 
pages  173  and  209  of  the  same  volume. 

E.  M.  says  :  "  A  short  time  ago  you  condemned  bromide  prints  being  issued  as 
platinotypes.  I  should  like  to  know  why.  Customers  do  not  know  the 
difference;  the  pictures  are  quite  .as  good.  Where,  then,  is  the  harm?" — 
E.  M.  appears  to  have  a  tolerably  elastic  conscience.  It  is  decidedly  im- 
moral, and  equally  illegal,  to  sell  one  thing  for  another.  When  a  bromide 
print,  whatever  may  be  its  excellence,  is  sold  for  a  platinotype,  it  is  a  false 
trade  description,  and  comes  within  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  and  subjects 
the  offender  to  all  its  penalties  and  punishments. 

G.  H.  P.  J.  says  :  "  I  have  a  French  quarter-plate  portrait  lens  which  used  to 
cover  a  quarter-plate  quite  crisp  up  in  the  comers.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
lent  to  a  friend,  who  took  the  central  diaphragm  out  of  the  lens  tube.  On 
recovering  possession  of  the  lens,  and  seeing  what  he  had  done,  I  set  about 
putting  in  a  new  centre  stop,  which  I  placed  exactly  midway  between  the 
front  and  back  lens.  Since  doing  this  the  lens  will  not  cover  a  quarter-plate 
up  to  the  corners  ;  the  negatives  all  fall  off  thin  at  the  corners.  I  shall  be 
pleased  if  you  will  kindly  suggest  a  remedy  for  this  fault.  "^Either  the 
diaphragm  has  not  been  replaced  in  its  original  position  or  the  lens  must 
have  in  some  way  been  altered. 

Woodpecker  writes  :  "  Could  you  give  me  advice  in  the  following  ? — A  photo- 
graph has  been  brought  to  me  to  copy,  on  which  I  see  it  is  registered  ;  the 
photograpluivas  printed  in  1879.  Can  I  copy  it  without  infringing  any  oue's 
rights  ? "  — If  the  photograph  be  copyright,  any  one  renders  himself  liable  to 
jienalties  for  copying  it,  notwitlistanding  the  order  may  have  been  given  by 
a  third  party.  Many  photographs  are  labelled  "  copyright  "or  "  registered  ' 
in  which  no" copyright  exists,  so  that  the  imprint  on  the  picture  cannot  always 
be  relied  upon.  Our  coiTespondent  should  refer  to  Stationers'  Hall  to  see  if 
the  photogi-aph  be  copyright  or  not,  or  get  a  legal  guarantee  from  his 
customer  to  take  all  resjwnsibilities  in  the  matter. 


North  Middleskx  Photograi'HIC  Clt:b, — An  outing  will  take  place  on 
Monday,  May  26.  The  members  will  meet  at  Padduigton  Station  at  ten  a.m., 
and  proceed  to  Cookham,  and  work  to  Maidenhead.     Frieuds  invited  to  join. 

The  Photographic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  May  2S, 
Photographic  Fog;  June  4,  Phi/io-niechanical  Processes.  Bank  Holiday 
Outing  at  Uxbridge.  Train  from  Paildington  at  five  minutes  to  eleven, 
Westbourne  Park  at  two  minutes  to  eleven. 

Death  ok  Mh.  W.  H.  Geddes.— We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  the 
senior  member  and  founder  of  the  firm  of  W.  H.  Geddes  &  Son,  Photographers, 
Arbroath,  which  event  took  place  on  the  12th  inst.,  at  his  residence.  While 
taking  his  tea  he  suddenly  lay  back  in  his  chair  and  expired,  death  taking  place 
instantaneously.  He  was  seventy-three  years  of  age.  He  had  been  a  photo- 
grapher since  1851.  Since  then  the  business  has  been  much  develojied  by  his 
son,  Mr.  John  Geddes,  who  for  some  time  has  taken  the  chief  part  in  its 
management,  and  by  whom  it  will  continue  to  be  carried  on.  The  firm  has 
received  several  medal  awards  for  their  work. 
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DEFKCTS  IN  WIDE-AXGLE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
Ost:  of  the  trickn  rendered  poosibla  bv  the  einplormcnt  of  « 
l»-«igio  leiw  '»  referred  to  in  •  paper  on  the  £tJiiet  of  f'ho- 
intpkjf  nnd  Pkatoyrfifikert  on  •nothcr  p«ge.  The  defect  to 
iiicli  we  pnrpoM  klludiuK  at  preMnt  to  one  which,  unfortanately. 
It  ii  bejond  the  power  uf  any  one.  whether  be  be  photographer 
■or  optician,  to  i>reTent  We  allode  to  the  tendencj  of  radi 
tenaea  to  broaden  all  objecta  m  proportion  as  they  recede  from 
the  centre  of  the  jiictare.  U  than  no  exception  to  be  made  in 
&roiir  of  ahaolately  rectilinear  or  noo-diatortiiig  leuaca  I  it  may 
be  aaked.  None  whatever,  we  reply.  A  lent  of  this  claas  will 
certainly  produce  picturea  which  ahall  tie  abaolntcly  ortho- 
l^pliic  when  thoy  are  relegate<l  to  the  iliitr  <>f  copying  a  flat 
•otijei-t  Huch  aa  a  map.  and  they  alao  will  ^'ive  negativca  in 
-which  there  ia  no  currilinear  diitortion ;  hut  thia  to  not  what 
-we  are  alliidioK  to  at  preaent. 

If  a  row  of  pillara  or  apherieal  balla,  each  one  ahadutely  like 
ita  fellow,  is  drawn  u(ion  paper  and  than  copied  bj  a  wide- 
4uigK-  lens,  ^iviii);  full  effect  to  ita  powen  of  coTering  a  wide 
an;;le,  then  will  the  reaolting  phoiogtsph  be  a  perfect  faeaiuiile 
-^f  the  ori^nnal  lirawing. 

But  far  different  will  be  the  caae  if  real  pillara  and  r«al  balto 
<)e  anfaatitated  for  the  drawing  of  tke  aame ;  for  here,  if  the 
oeotial  one  of  the  photognphic  repnaentation  be  taken  aa  a 
standard  and  aoctirately  meaanred,  it  will  be  foun<l  tliat  thoae 
on  either  aide  of  thto  central  on*  will  iacreaae  in  width  aa  they 
iicnr  the  margin  of  the  plate.     A  apectator  would  not  sec  thu 
expanded  eliect  if  he  placed  hto  eye  at  a  diatance  from  the 
phototjraph  equalling  tliat  of  the  foaoa  of  the  lena  by  which  it 
waa  taken  ;  if  be  did  so,  everything  wonld  appear  natural.     In 
i>hotoi^pha  on  flat  platea  taken  by  a  stationary  lens  the  per- 
ve  is  ptanf,  and  as  the  perspective  riew  of  a  sphere  is  an 
.ii{>4c,  the  whole  row  of  the  apberee  or  spherical  ImJIs  referred 
•  will  in  erer}-  case — except  that  of  the  centre  one,  suppoaed 
'  >  be  in  the  axis  of  the  lens — be  toon  or  lens  cllijitical. 
In  /Muu/mmie  perapectiTe  the  oaaa  to  difTcreiit,  for  here  the 
lie  sides  of  the  picture  are  projected  under  circnmatancea 
r  to  that  of  the  centre,  the  image  Wing  received  on  a 
U:r  of  which  the  lens  to  placed  in  the  centre.     A  pono- 
jumic  picture,  therefore,  ought  to  be  examined  under  such  oon- 
•ditions  aa  ^>  bring  each  part  f>f  it  at  a  right  nngle  with  the  axto 
of  the  eye ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  must  be  curved,  the  eye  being 
-at  the  centre  of  curvature — a  feat  that  to  in  a  large  measure  im- 
practicable unleaa  the  picture  be  of  very  great  dimenaiona.     In 
like  manner  will  not  tlie  reoonunaadatioo  be  regarded  to  vww 
the  pbotogmph  made  by  plane  projection  from  the  centre  at  a 
.diatancae<  'utt  of  the  foctu  ofthe  lens. 

Happily,    , ..:    .; x,m  having  the  acme  of  accuracy,  it  is  not  of 


vital  importance  how  a  photograph  to  vicwc<l,  although  in  hto 
llntuilxtok  of  thr  I'mftit*  and  Art  of  Phtitotfrnplii/,  Dr.  Hermann 
Vogel  records  a  ludicrous  instance  of  the  defect  in  wide  angles 
to  which  we  have  allude«L  It  was  a  view  of  a  castle  taken 
with  a  wide-angle  lena,  and  in  front  of  the  castle  was  a  row  of 
statues,  and  it  waa,  he  aays,  really  comical  to  notice  how  the 
fooea  and  bodtoa  grew  broader  towards  the  edge  of  the  picture, 
and  the  alender  Apollo  Belvidere,  who  unfortunately  happened 
to  be  at  the  extreme  edge  of  the  plate,  had  such  ft  broad  face, 
and  hto  body  showed  such  a  remarkable  rotundity,  that  he 
looked  like  Dr.  Martin  Luther.'  ' 


SOME  POINTS  OF  DAUK-UOOM  PRACTICE. 
Sixri  last  writing  upon  this  Kutiject  we  have  met  with  a  vciy 
singular  instance  of  the  falUcy  of  the  plan  wo  so  strongly 
deprecate — tlic  "saturated  solution"  idea,  showing  atoo  that 
photographers  are  not  the  only  cUuis  who  hold  it.  While 
examining  the  varied  array  of  bottles  in  thu  sunctum  of  a 
dtopenaing  aurgeon  we  came  acroaa  one  of  such  singular  aspect 
that  we  were  tempted  to  aak  what  it  meant  "  ( >h,  that  to  my 
solution  of  Kpaom  salta ;  I  like  to  have  it  saturated,  so  I  {x>ur 
hot  water  down  a  tin  funnel  inti>  the  l>ottle,  shnke  it  up,  and 
there  you  are,"  A  pUn  excellent  enough  the  firft  time  it  was 
tried,  but  worthless  afterwards ;  for  tiic  Halt  had  rccn-stalliscd 
out  of  the  hot  solution  and  formc<l  a  hard,  com|mct  mass  at 
of  the  Wincheater  the  solution  was  kept  in,  which 
be  very  little  diaaoived  indeed  next  time  hot  water 
waa  poured  upon  it.  We  mention  the  incident  to  show  that 
even  in  employing  boiling  water,  as  wo  have  instructed,  judg- 
ment must  be  lued,  or  the  desired  end  will  not  be  attained. 
Alum,  for  instance,  would  be  by  no  means  well  treate<l  if  placed 
in  a  bottle  after  the  style  just  described ;  for  the  crystato  it 
would  fonu  would  be  bold  and  comjiact,  alum  being  capable  of 
dissolving  in  less  than  ita  own  weight  of  boiling  uater,  while 
ten  times  ita  weight  to  needed  for  a  saturatol  solution  in  the 
cold. 

Leaving  aqueous  solutiona,  we  may  turn  our  attention  to 
thoae  requiring  alcohol,  Jcc.,  as  a  solvent.  Probably  the  first 
that  would  call  for  consideration  would  he  vaniish,  as,  whatever 
chemicals  a  photographer  may  lie  able  to  (lis|>cn8c  with,  ho 
usually  fintto  one  or  other  kind  of  vnmish  a  necessity.  We 
will  not  raise  the  queation  whether  it  is  economical  to  make 
varnish  on  a  small  scale  instead  of  purchasing  it  rcndy-made  ; 
it  is  enough  that  to  many  the  very  fact  of  having  been  their 
own  manufacturer  of  some  or  all  of  the  materials  cnipIoye<l 
adds  a  zest  to  the  pleasure  the  imrsuit  of  their  occupation 
produces.     With  regard  to  varnish  there  to  little  to  Im  said 
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beyond  pointing  out  the  usefulness  of  a  quantity  of  small 
pieces  of  glass  added  to  the  mixture  during  solution.  Eesinous 
and  gunnny  matters  behave  in  quite  a  diflferent  way  from 
crystalline  substances  during  the  act  of  solution.  In  the 
former,  the  moment  solution  takes  place  the  particles  of  solid 
cohere ;  and,  even  when  the  whole  is  repeatedly  shaken,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  obtaining  a  glutinous  cake,  which 
requires  a  long  time  to  dissolve.  With  the  latter,  as  is  well 
known,  the  more  quickly  the  action  of  solution  is  set  in  jjlay 
the  more  quickly  arc  the  whole  number  of  solid  particles 
dissolved.  By  adding  small  pieces  of  glass  the  pieces  are  so 
kept  apart  that  solution  is  facilitated  very  considerably.  The 
plan  is  efficient  whether  shellac  is  being  dissolved  in  spirit, 
or  some  of  the  resins  in  turpentine,  as  is  often  needed  for 
"  retouching  medium,"  where,  as  there  is  no  need  to  say, 
economy  is  undoubtedl}'  practised  in  xising  home-made  medium 
— so  long,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  good  recipe  is  made  use  of. 

Next,  we  should  consider  collodion  now  required  so  rarely  in 
British  studios,  though  once  an  inevitable  -necossity.  Glass 
should  not  be  used  here,  although  if  the  pyroxyline  be  added 
to  the  mixed  ether  and  alcohol,  it  will  form  a  glutinous  mass 
that  will  take  a  considerable  time  to  dissolve.  Let,  however,  the 
pyroxyline  be  dropped  into  the  alcohol  first  (after  being  well 
teased  out),  and  then,  when  it  is  well  saturated  with  it,  the 
ether  be  added,  and  solution  will  take  place  without  a  hitch, 
provided  of  course,  we  should  say,  the  cotton  is  a  soluble  sort. 
Gun-cotton  proper,  which  is  still  the  false,  but  most  popular 
name  for  the  photographic  preparation,  is  almost  entirely  in- 
soluble in  the  usual  solvents,  and  there  are  all  stages  of 
solubility  between  it  and  the  "  soluble  cotton,"  or  pyroxyline, 
which  when  of  good  quality  dissolves  almost  entirely  in  ether 
and  alcohol.  With  regard  to  the  solvents  themselves,  we  may 
here  interpolate  a  re])etition  of  oft-given  advice  when  using 
methylated  spirit,  to  ask  at  the  store  not  for  what  is  termed 
"methylated  finish,"  which  requires  no  license  to  sell  because 
of  its  containing  shellac  or  other  such  kind  of  substance  in  the 
proportion  of  one  gallon  to  an  ounce.  For  mixing  with  water 
it  is  obvious  "  finish "  would  not  answer,  as  it  would  at  once 
become  milky  from  the  precipitation  of  the  resin,  and  so  inter- 
fere with,  at  least,  the  proper  appearance  of  the  solution.  For 
varnish  there  would  be  no  objection,  except  that  the  nature  of 
the  dissolved  gum  would  not  be  known. 

We  may  now  with  two  hints  conclude  the  series  of  articles 
intended  to  have  an  entirely  practical  bearing  for  the  less  ex- 
perienced of  our  readers  and  those  unfamiliar  with  the  minor 
items  of  practical  laboratory  work.  They  are,  first — let  every 
one  handling  a  bottle  of  ammonia,  especially  during  hot 
weather,  be  most  careful  when  removing  the  stop])er  to  keep 
the  bottle  away  from  the  face ;  many  serious  injuries  to  the 
eye  have  occurred  through  the  squirting  of  the  ammonia,  almost 
inevitable  when  the  stopper  is  taken  out.  Secondly,  whetlier 
for  water  of  ammonia,  soda,  or  other  agent  apt  to  act  upon 
glass,  much  convenience  will  result  by  keeping  all  stoppers 
slightly  smeared  with  vaseline  or  other  similar  substance. 


Stakch,  as  we  said  a  few  weeks  back,  has  till  recently  passed  with- 
out challenge  as  a  mountant  for  photographs.  But,  as  we  said  at  the 
time,  there  were  conditions  under  wliich  it  would  not  bo  so,  and 
mentioned  that  when  it  was  made  from  inferior  material  it  may  not 
be  the  inert  subtance  that  is  generally  imagined.  In  the  recent  law- 
suit at  Liverpool — re  pliotogra]ihic  mounts,  reported  in  our  last  issue 
— Dr.  Attfield  attributed  tlie  cause  of  the  streaks  on  the  photographs 
shown  to  "  lactic   acid,  or  other  corrosive  acid  that  accompanied 


lactic  acid  in  fermentation ;  and  that  such  lactic  acid  resulted  fronu 
the  fermentation  of  the  starch  employed,  either  before  the  photographs 
were  fixed"  [to  the  mounts. — Ed.], "but  most  probably  afterwards." 
He  added  that  apparently  sound  starch  might  have  in  it  germs  which 
would  cause  fermentation;  also  that  the  germs  might  not  develop- 
for  two  years  if  the  photographs  were  kept  dry.  This  is  not  very  re- 
assuring to  tliose  who,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  placed  impUcit 
reliance  in  starch  as  an  inert  material  for  mounting  silver  prints. 
Almost  every  adhesive  that  has  been  used  or  suggested  has  from  time 
to  time  been  condemned  as  being  likely  to  cause  fading  in  the  picture. 
If  starch  is  now  to  suffer  a  similar  fate,  it  will  necessarily  be  followed 
by  the  cry,  "  Wanted,  a  mountant  I " 

The  result  of  the  attempt  to  float  the  Company  to  take  portraits  bj" 
dropping  "  a  penny  in  the  slot '"  has  evidently  been  such  as  to  warrant 
its  promoters  in  attempting  to  launch  a  new  venture — "  The  Auto- 
matic Photograph  (I<'oreign  and  Colonial)  Company,  Limited,"  this 
time  with  the  modest  capital  of  something  over  a  quarter  of  a  million. 
Of  this  sum  over  :200,0U0/.  is  to  go  for  the  foreign  patents  and  "the- 
secret  for  preparing  the  chemicals."  This  amount,  together  with  the- 
60,000/.  for  the  English  patent,  is  a  tolerably  good  sum  to  realise  for 
a  patent  in  connexion  with  photography,  ^\'e  know  many  patentees 
of  far  more  useful  photographic  inventions  than  this  who  would  accept 
considerably  less  than  200,000^.  for  their  patent  rights,  and  would^ 
moreover,  throw  a  few  '•'  secrets  for  preparing  "  into  the  bargain. 


Tke  above  two  Companies,  it  appears,  are  not  to  have  it  all  their  own; 
way,  for  there  is  a  third  one  now  in  the  field.  This  is  the  "  Ferrotype 
Automatic  Photographic  Company,  Limited."  This  Company  is  being 
promoted  on  very  similar  lines  to  the  others,  but  on  a  more  modest 
scale,  so  far  as  advertisements  and  capital  are  concerned.  The  latter 
is  fixed  at  75,000/.  only,  and  the  price  for  the  patents,  of  which  in  this 
case  there  are  three,  is  60,000/.,  but  only  5000/.  in  cash.  The  pro- 
moters of  this  Company  claim  for  their  patents  :  "  Priority  of  inven- 
tion;" "Machine  can  he  made  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  twelve  pounds;" 
"Aery  small  and  portable  in  size;"  "Provision  has  been  made  under 
the  patents  to  apply  the  electric  light  automatically  to  enable  the 
machine  to  take  the  photograplis  at  night  as  well  as  by  day."  It  is, 
perhaps,  upon  the  latter  grounds  that  the  promoters  estimate  that  each 
machine  is  to  take  fifty  portraits,  and  supply  half  that  number  of 
frames  daily,  as  the  other  Company  mention  but  thirty  portraits  pec 
machine  per  diem.  The  cost  of  the  photographs  will,  so  it  is  stated,, 
be  less  than  with  the  other  Companies,  though  no  "  secretly  prepared 
chemicals"  are  mentioned.  The  figures  of  the  prospectus,  as  arranged,, 
show  anticipated  profit  of  over  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  and  even 
this  is  exclusive  of  the  profits  which  are  to  be  made  from  advertise- 
ments and  other  sources.  We  shall  wait  and  see  this  profit  realised 
before  we  invest ;  probably  most  persons  knowing  anything  on  the 
subject  will  do  the  same. 

For  a  time  at  least  the  manufacturer  may  anticipate  an  increased' 
trade  in  ferrotj'pe  plates.  Of  late  these  plates  have  not  been  in  much 
demand  for  their  legitimate  use — for  photographs.  "  Ferrotypes  "  and. 
''tintypes"  were  never  considered  very  artistic  productions.  There 
was  alwaj's  a  wonderful  difference  between  even  the  best  of  them  and. 
a  good  collodion  positive  of  the  old  school.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
productions  of  the  automatic  machines  will  be  an  improvement. 

A  PHACTICK  is  becoming  very  general  which  did  not  exist  a  few  years 
back,  or  only  to  a  very  limited  extent — that  of  professional  photo- 
graphers taking  apprentices,  with  a  premium,  for  a  term  of  years  to 
learn  the  business.  In  the  earlier  days  of  photography  there  was 
certainly  much  more  for  an  apprentice  to  learn  than  now  in  an  ordinary 
portrait  business.  In  the  wet  collodion  days  the  beginner  had,  of 
course,  to  learn  how  to  prepare  his  own  plates.  This  necessarily  in- 
volved the  knowledge  of  how  to  compound  the  requisite  materials,  and 
to  keep  them  in  working  order,  for  without  this  essential  good  negatives 
were  an  impossibility.  Now  any  such  qualifications  are  not  required, 
as  the  plates  are  purchased  ready  prepared.  In  some  establishments- 
even,  ready  eensitised  paper  is  employed  exclusively,  so  that  it  really 
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Veomw  an  important  qoettion  to  eoiuidar  what  •  pliotagnphie  apiiren- 
tiee  should  be  uught.    Thia  qoeftion  baa  been  pat  hy  a  correspondtnt 
his  week,  and  we  refer  to  it  here  inatead  of  in  the  cof reapondence 
lunuu,  as  it  is  an  important  one  in  the  profearion  generally. 


\s  pbotogiaphers  do  not,  or  cannot,  make  their  own  plates,  they 
'tainiT'  are  not  capable  of  teaching  their  apprentices  how  to  do  so. 
■iiiny  has  DOW  afanoat  becoow  a  (Katiiiet  braocli  of  the  bndnass, 
tay  photographer*  bare  no  knowledge  of  the  art.    The  same 
mark  applies  to  eoioaring,  and  rery  gOMfally  this  is  not,  like  the  re- 
tching, done  on  the  premiaes  at  all.    A  large  majority  of  portraitista 
<lo  not  make  their  own  enlargemanta,  hanee  they  cannot  tfaeh  that 
T,xtt  of  the  busiaea*.    Considering  ^Me  facta,  it  seems  that,  in  an 
Unary  portrait  esUbliahmaBt,  all  the  knowledge  an  apprentice  ia 
^•'ly  to  acquire  ia  poaing,  derelopiog,  printing,  and  moonting,  and, 
wiUy,  retooebing.    Can  this  raaUy  be  eoosidefcd  teaeUng  an  ap- 
-ntice  "tbe  bastaeaa  of  a  photoirrapher,'*and  for  which  a  sabstantial 
tn  haabeancbanod? 

[  f-  a  student  yiaa  any  vt  the  eksae*  for  instruction  in  photography— 
'.••  City  and  Ooilds  of  London  Inalitnte,  or  the  Polytecboie,  for 
ample— he  is  instruetcl  in  such  procain  as  the  wet  ooHodioni 
roakiBg  hi*  own  plate*,  in  the  diffuiit  piotusiDS  ol  enlargmenb 
sniiiiia  iiiwi^  and  sensitising  paper,  plrti— m  and  other  ptoeeasaa  of 
printing.  Alao,  theofetknlly  at  least,  in  wat  of  the  photoHnaehaneal 
|iiiiu*w*.  of  wUeh  pi'oteasB*  many  of  thoa*  who  take  ap^natlMi  are 
totally  ignorant  theaaal***. 

'  iiK  qncatioo  may  (ome  day  arise,  in  a  taw  cour:.  .i'  ro  what  a  phnto- 
rapbie  apprentice  shoold  be  taught  as  Kin  l.n-in'**,  then^fire  we 
ailrise  those  who  take  apprentieaa,  and  tha  friends  wlio  bind  them,  to 
lisve  it  dearly  stipolataa  in  the  indentani  what  branches  of  the  craft 
are  to  ba  tai^t,  and  what  am  not.  For  nample,  in  a  eoort  of  Uw 
enlarging  by  difleRnt  methods  which  an  in  daily  osc  night  be  eonai- 
<lercd  a  part  of  a  portrait  boainess.  So  nrigbt  all  the  rarioo*  m<*thodA 
of  pritttii^  now  employed,  though  only  rilter  might  )«  worked  in  the 
pnitieiilar  estabUabment.  In  eoort  it  sight  be  mW  that  the  trade- 
waa  not  properly  taught  nnlaas  the  appraaliea  waa  practically  inatructrd 
in  OMking  his  own  plat<«,  albnawniaiaf  Ui  own  paper,  ud  aren  to 
work  socM  of  the  simpler  piuMmin  of  —chantral  printing.  They 
are  all  diftnvnt  biaaehea  of  photography. 


Ir  any  aridenee  were  required  of  the  incraaaing  popularity  of  amateur 
photography,  it  is  fumiahad  on  each  WBasding  Jiank  Holiday.  On 
Monday  last  the  number  of  photngmphie  apparatus  to  be  seen  at 
the  dUfaiant  railway  termini  and  junctions  far  exceeded  that  of  any 
unsicn.  At  aooM  •tatiooa,  we  are  infamed,  camera  stands 
wei«  to  be  seen  by  tho  doasn.  Thia  ia  easily  aeeoontad  for  from  the 
faet  thnt  moat  locittia*  had  nsaqgid  for  a  eoDaeliTO  outing,  and  in 
Moaa  two  or  man  eoahioad  to  start  togothar.  On  the 
ay  prarions  it  waa  interMting  to  not*  that  a  rery  Urge  propor- 
th*  Inggage  of  holiday  tctk  oo  tha  tope  of  cabs  inelnded 
stand*.  It  would  not  be  a  rash  spamlatiott  to  any  that  mora 
were  ezpoaed  on  Monday  than  on  any  prarioo*  day  in  the 
'  at  photography. 

♦ 

THE  ART  OF  RETOUCHISO. 

fCuAmm  fX.— Trr  Lowbb  Fosno*  or  thk  Fack  {emUmmt). 

triKo  bestowed  all  tha  neoeasary  can  ttpon  the  treatment  of  the 

•iimelMvd,  eyes,  note,  and  opper  lip,  we  come  to  a  very  important 

f*«tan  indeed.    It  ia  not  ahray*  that  it  nquircs  much  at  tho  hands 

f  th*  retoncher,  bat  when  it  does  it  demands  his  ntmoat  *kill  to 

-'leesaafnDy  trMt  it.    This  rery  importaBt  featon  is  tAe  mouth.    How 

inch  the  saeesin  of  a  pieton  ia  depaatat  npon  the  soeesarful  treat* 

-lent  of  tha  mouth  will  appear  «rid«nt  to  all  stodenta  who  bare  mon 

r  le**  dosaly  naminrd  the  portraits  painted  by  our  most  famons 

''^tiMs.    It  is  a  featon  that  may  be  said  to  gire  tone  to  the  entin 

tpfcmion  of  the  faeo.    What  portrait  tarn  possibly  bo  accounted  a 

if  tbo  moth  bo  aot  wccmrfully  upwu  1  f    IteaHirari* 


easQy  found :  Aone .'  To  the  operator  who  aspires  to  the  production 
of  rMlly  good  and  artistic  work  it  is  always  a  point  upon  wliich  be 
bestows  his  reiy  best  attpntion.  He  arranges  the  light,  turns  the 
head,  and  tries  numerous  other  wnys  to  get  this  feature  in  such  a 
poaition  as  will  show  it  to  the  greatest  adrantage.  If,  then,  this 
feature  demand  so  much  attention  at  the  operator's  haod«,  so  must  it 
also  when  it  comes  to  the  retoucher. 

Many  times  the  operator  is  not  able  to  photograph  the  moutli  in 
the  exact  poaition  he  would  wish,  owing  in  many  cases  to  the  fact  of 
the  nose  not  suiting  farounbly  to  the  same  view  of  the  face.  In  such 
a  ease  the  operator  often  daeidea  to  compromise  the  matter  and 
go  between,  not  wishing  to  sacrifice  one  feature  for  the  other,  and 
trusting  to  the  co-operatioo  of  the  retoucher  to  aid  him  in  securing  a 
pleasing  aod.euoceasful  picture.  In  most  case^  where  the  operators 
and  the  ratouehen  work  well  together,  and  take  a  mutual  interest  in 
the  walks  they  turn  out,  many  aneeessful  portraits  will  be  pioduced 
of  people  who  will  willingly  confess  that  they  have  successful  pictures 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lire*.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  please  them ; 
it  only  wants  a  little  thought  and  friendliness  between  the  two  depart- 
ments— operating  and  retouching — to  produce  the  desired  result. 

In  letoodiing  mouths  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that 
their  form  and  espresaon  an  quite  a*  susceptible  of  chang»  under  the 
Tarious  cooditioas  and  inflnanees  of  time,  ill-health,  hard«liip,  study, 
Ac,  aa  any  of  the  othor  features  which  at  different  periods  of  Itfe 
altar  their  formation  and  acpression.  .K»  the  mouth,  too,  ia  capable 
of  giving  ezpnarfoa  to  moat  of  the  human  passions,  great  can  must 
bo  takaa  not  is  doprin  it  of  any  of  its  indi«-idnality  when  retouching 
it.  It  i*  Hoedle**  to  aay  that  when  the  ezpreasion  of  a  sitter's  mouth 
is  har4  or  mtpUaamtt,  or  generally  giving  the  ideMof  unaminbility  of 
charactor,  much  can  and  should  be  done  by  careful  and  sldlfnl 
retouching  to  render  it  mon  plaaaing  and  aeeeptahle.  It  mny  be  laid 
down  in  regard  of  all  changaa  wrought  by  ntooehing  that  it  is  rery 
seldom,  if  ever,  that  the  Mat  oblitention  or  taking  awny  of  any 
expriasion,  howenr  unpleasant  it  msy  be,  will  succeed  in  giving 
complete  satisfaction  to  th*  party  most  concerned.  Of  course,  thia 
appUe*  whon  the  said  eipnsaion  is  natural,  and  not  accidental. 

In  the  can  of  childmi  stiU  in  the  age  of  infancy,  the  mouth  is  a 
great  featun  in  their  picture*.  Itn  round  and  well-defined  form 
should  alway*  be  ntained,  and  the  natural  beauty  of  it«  construction 
most  not  be  tampand  with  and  spoiled  by  a  too  lavish  employment  of 
high  lights.  No  doubt  the  latter,  judiciously  plaoed,  do  much  to 
impart  a  brilliancy  and  finish  to  a  portrait,  but  whao  all  is  said  and 
done,  half  tone  and  softness  an  much  mon  pnfanUe  to  the,  in  many 
cases,  meaning  Ism  white  of  the  exaggented  high  lights.  In  the 
mouths  of  infant*  beauty  of  formation  is  mon  noticeable  than  expres- 
sion. Childrsn,  while  yoting,  invariably  smile  and  laugh  with  their 
ey«a  mon  than  any  other  featun,  and  tbeae  carry  mon  expression  in 
th«t^|m|ipn  than  tha  mouth.  Tliis,  however,  soon  changes,  for  a*  the 
chndMvanna  in  age, and  the  teeth  begin  to  make  their  appearance, 
a  distinetly  difliBrent  formation  is  noticeable,  the  mouth  becoming 
gradually  mom  and  more  elongated  with  the  advancing  growth  of  the 
tevth,  and  thus  coinciding  more  in  expre*(ion  with  the  eye*.  Then 
is  nothing  mon  interesting  than  the  study  of  those  changes,  and 
nothing  that  wiD  aid  mon  in  cultivating  our  appreciation  of  the 
various  delicacia*  of  facial  anatomy. 

K»  time  ralla  steadily  along,  age  will  be  found  to  produce  other  and 
equally  remarkable  dmngea;  aa  the  toeth  begin  to  disappear  tho 
month  aeema  to  ahrirel  up  and  loae  it*  power  of  varying  expression. 
All  this  may  seem  very  unimp^irtant  to  the  casual  reader,  and  no 
doubt  is,  but  to  the  careful  and  diligent  student  who  wishes  to  become 
a  master  in  his  art  it  ia  not  so.  It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
that  all  these  pointa  be  kept  well  in  the  minds  of  all  ntouchers  when 
they  easay  to  beautify  or  flatter  an  image  on  a  negative.  Every  re- 
toudier  should  ondearour  to  become  familiar  with  these  and  suchlike 
change*,  a*  a  thorough  knowledge  on  these  points  will  ensble  him 
without  very  great  difficulty  to  impart  a  youthful  appearance  to  a 
negative,  when  such  is  desired,  and  nt  the  same  time  not  make  any 
such  alteration  too  apparent,  or,  as  ix  often  the  case,  grotesque  by 
reason  of  its  ridiculous  exaggeration.  In  thin  way  a  portrait  may  be 
made  to  pi*a*e  a  litter— for  it  will  look  a  little  younger,  and  at  the 
same  time  pooM**  a  mon  pleasing  expression — because  the  retoucher's 
work  will  have  been  carried  out  thoughtfully  and  with  due  avoidance 
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-of  exa^jgeration.  A  picture  treated  successfully  in  this  manner  will 
be  rendered  acceptable  as  a  whole,  and  yet  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible, even  taking  each  feature  individually,  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  the  picture  and  the  sitter.  All  the  various  indi- 
cations would  be  there,  but  in  a  judiciously  modified  form.  The  real 
excellence  and  artistic  merit  of  the  picture  being  in  exact  ratio  to  the 
skill  and  artistic  culture  of  the  retoucher. 

A  light  sliould  be  placed,  but  with  great  care  and  judgment,  upon 
the  upper  edge  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  lip.  This,  if 
properly  done,  will  add  to  the  form  and  expression  of  the  entire 
mouth.  The  upper  lip  seldom,  if  ever,  requires  our  aid.  The  lips  will 
often  be  found  to  have  a  number  of  small  upright  depressions  or 
seams,  which  give  them  a  very  unpleasant  appearance.  This  is  caused 
by  the  skin  becoming  dry  or  cracked,  and  might  have  been  avoided, 
had  the  operator  observed  it  in  time,  by  his  requesting  the  sitters  to 
moisten  their  lips  in  the  usual  manner.  These  marks  when  found  in 
the  negative  must  be  entirely  softened.  The  shadow  to  be  found 
under  the  the  lower  lip  generally  requires  but  little  work,  merely 
softening  so  as  to  lead  it  into  the  chin,  and  thus  avoid  too  much 
rotundity  or  projection. 

Another  portion  which  should  receive  our  most  particular  attention 
is  the  corner  of  the  mouth.  The  lighting  will  hav'e  much  to  do  with 
the  strength  of  this  marking,  and  great  care  should  be  bestowed  in 
order  to  preserve  its  significance.  In  some  faces  the  hollows  at  the 
ends  of  the  mouth  are  very  deeply  marked,  while  in  others  they  may 
be  absolutely  unobservable.  I  have  known  many  mouths  which 
seemed  to  break  off  at  the  corners,  and  not  leave  the  least  shadow 
at  the  corner.  This  is  a  very  unpleasant  form  of  mouth,  and 
not  at  all  likely  to  please  the  possessor  when  shown  it  on  a  portrait. 
When  possible  (in  such  cases)  it  would  be  well  to  try  to  induce  a  slight 
shadow  by  brightening  the  surrounding  portions  of  the  face,  and  thus 
procure  it  by  contrast.  Sometimes,  too,  when  these  markings  are 
rather  deep  tliey  will,  when  combined  with  a  plump  or  fat  jaw,  throw 
a  fairly  long  shadow  in  a  downward  direction.  This  peculiar  marking 
carries  a  vast  deal  of  expression,  and  therefore  must  command  our 
attention.  Should  these  shadows  fall  or  drop,  describing  a  portion  of 
a  circle,  the  ends  tending  inwards,  they  should  be  softened,  and, 
if  possible,  made  to  take  an  outward  tendencj',  as  a  more  pleasant  ex- 
pression will  be  found  by  their  so  doing. 

In  some  formations  of  faces  the  furrow  running  downwards  from  the 
wing  of  the  nose  will  seem  to  join  the  one  from  the  corner  of  the 
mouth.  Such  a  portrait  will  give  excessive  trouble  to  the  retoucher 
before  he  successfullj' manages  to  make  it  acceptable.  The  continuity 
of  these  lines  must  at  all  hazards  be  brolcen,  but  very  carefully,  or  ruin 
will  attend  our  efforts.  We  must,  in  such  cases,  not  only  break  the 
continuity  of  the  shadow,  but  we  must  try  to  raise  the  muscles  of  the 
surrounding  portion  of  the  face.  Generally,  with  care,  all  this  may 
be  carried  out  successfully, but  if  cxirelesslightin;/  should  unduly  accen- 
tuate the  furrows  on  a  face  naturally  deeply  marked  owing  to  the  fat- 
ness of  the  cheek,  it  may  be  found  impracticable  to  carry  out  such  a 
treatment. 

In  cases  where  the  lips  come  very  dark,  be  it  either  through  defective 
lighting  or  under-exposure,  something  must  be  done  to  help  the  shadows, 
or  else  the  mouth  will  look  like  a  black  gash,  hard  and  crude.  Under 
these  conditions  we  should  leave  all  the  half  tone  we  can  on  the  sur- 
rounding portions  of  the  face,  for  if  we  brighten  up  same  it  will  be 
impossible  to  help  up  the  mouth,  but  with  the  half  tone  well  preserved 
a  few  touches  will  make  the  mouth  itself  fairly  acceptable. 

It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  be  called  upon  to  alter  the  shajie  of  the 
mouth ;  to  do  this  demands  not  only  judgment  and  experience,  but  a 
certain  knowledge  of  drawing  as  well.  In  such  cases  the  lower  lip 
may  appear  too  full,  or  even  coarse ;  we  will  then  be  expected  to  re- 
duce it,  thereby  bringing  it  within  ordinary  dimensions,  and  so  con- 
siderably flatter  the  sitter.  The  upper  lip,  when  requiring  treatment, 
will  generally  be  found  to  only  want  the  shaping  of  same  made  more 
decided.  Sitters  will  many  times  want  their  mouths  made  smaller, 
and  in  such  cases  great  care  must  be  taken  lest  in  making  the  mouth 
smaller  we  should  produce  a  certain  hardness  of  outline.  In  this 
regard  no  pains  should  be  spared  if  we  wish  to  bj  successful.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  much  more  to  say  about  this  feature,  so  we  can 
leave  it  and  pass  to  the  treatment  of  the  chin. 

The  chin  is  a  much  more  characteristic, and  ditEcult  feature  to  treat 


than  is  generally  supposed.  Chins  vary  so  much  in  shape  and  iora» 
that  each  must  be  treated  in  a  different  and  special  manner,  and  really 
should  form  a  separate  study.  The  general  cliaracter  or  power  of  a 
head  is  very  considerably  influenced  by  this  feature,  and  it  should  h» 
brought  forward  with  due  importance.  If  it  should  possess  an  inci- 
dental characteristic  which  would  tend  to  make  an  unfavourable- 
aUu.sion,  the  same  should  be  subdufd  and  modified.  In  the  case  of  a 
very  flat  or  a  greatly  elongated  chin,  too  much  predominance  will 
prove  objectionable,  therefore  our  efforts  should  be  directed  to  sub- 
due it.  This  suggestion  will  also  ajiply  to  the  dimples  in  the  cheeks- 
of  youth.  It  is  not  always  justifiable  to  argue  that  because  these 
markings  are  strongly  indicated  in  nature  they  should  be  similarly 
represented  in  a  monotone  portrait ;  for  however  skilled  and  careful 
an  operator  may  be,  and  however  much  he  may  have  mastered  the- 
anomalies  of  photography — and  we  will  give  him  credit  to  tlie  utmost 
point — still  he  can  never  make  his  portrait  a  living  creature;  and 
until  he  secures  the  power  of  being  able  to  do  this,  all  blemishes  and 
personal  defects  will  be  represented  more  strikingly  than  they  are  iii 
nature.  I  hold  it  the  same,  that  monochrome  work  must  always  com- 
pare unfavourably  with  coloured  work  in  the  delineation  of  these- 
l)eculiarities  of  nature. 

The  chin,  although  varying  considerably  in  form,  is  generally  more- 
or  less  round,  and  mostly  with  a  slight  indentation  in  the  centre.  If 
this  indentation  be  strongly  marked  and  tending  to  a  point,  it  forms 
what  is  called  a  dimple,  and  however  much  we  may  modify  it  we 
should  never  totally  lose  it.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  it 
does  not  merit  the  appellation  of  dimple,  but  is,  if  I  may  so  describe 
it,  an  undulation.  The  light  should  never  be  too  strong  upon  this 
feature,  and  in  retouching  it,  therefore,  we  should  be  careful  not  to 
work  it  into  too  much  prominence.  In  some  heads  the  chin  will  be 
found  to  be  of  a  square  forniation,  and  if  not  very  carefully  lighted 
this  will  appear  much  more  remarkable  on  the  negative  than  ia 
nature.  The  retoucher  in  such  cases  may,  with  much  benefit  to  the 
portrait,  round  off  the  sharp  ends,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  he 
would  take  a  point  off  a  heavy  or  square  jaw,  and  so  relieve  the- 
heaviness  that  would  otherwise  assert  itself.  I  need  not  say  care- 
should  be  taken  not  to  carry  this  kind  of  work  too  far,  as  the  line- 
which  separates  the  sublime  from  the  ridiculous  in  this  regard  is  very- 
fine  indeed. 

With  these  remarks  I  think  we  have  nearly  exhausted  the  different, 
treatments  for  the  various  portions  of  the  face  proper  ;  and  assuming, 
that  we  have  carefully  stored  them  up  for  future  use,  we  caa 
unhesitatingly  turn  our  attention  in  other  directions. 

Redmond  Babuktt. 


THE  HISTORIC  AND  PICTURESQUE  QUALITY  OF 
CHESTER. 
"  Rare  old  city  of  Chester  !  Even  in  these  days  of  rocket-like- 
travelling  a  man  might  fly  all  over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  an. 
extra  day  ticket  for  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  before  he  saw  anything 
half  so  tine  as  the  mouldering  old  red  sandstones  whicli  form  the- 
walls  and  towers  of  that  venerable  place ;  or  looked  upon  anything 
half  so  fair  as  the  prospect  of  vale  and  mountain,  wooded  headland, 
and  spiie-pointed  plain,  that  surrounds  it."  So  wrote  the  author  of 
Christojiher  Tadpole  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  and  so  will  think  many 
members  of  the  Convention  by  the  time  its  jiroceedings  have  terminated, 
and  the  days  spent  in  the  city  of  "  old  black  beams  and  carved  uneveni 
gables  "  are  " by  beauty's  franchise  distnthralled  of  time." 

A  strong  love  of  contrast  seems  to  have  animated  the  Convention 
Council  in  their  choice  of  a  camp  for  lSi)0,  as  no  greater  contrast  can 
bo  imagined  than  that  between  London,  with  its  noise  and  swirl  of 
life,  its  entire  absence  of  repose,  and  Chester,  where  tho  sun  makes  a 
dial-plate  of  some  half-timbered  hou>e,  and  his  rays  creep  lazily  across- 
the  black  oak  carvings  tliat  cover  its  surface.  London,  where  the 
only  camera  work  possible  has  to  be  done  witli  the  angry  snap  of  an 
instantanoous  shutter  from  the  murky  depths  of  some  covered  van, 
and  Chester  with  the  sylvan  beauties  of  its  placid  Dee,  "  which 
Britons  long  bygone  did  call  divine,"  whose  banks  invito  lounging, 
deliberation  in  all  things,  and  tlie  use  of  the  cap  in  exposure.  Not 
from  a  pictorial  aspect  alone  has  Chester  been  a  wise  choice  :  it  is. 
such  an  important  railway  centre  that  the  several  Companies  vie  with, 
each  other  in  making  it  easily  accessible  from  various  parts  of 
England.  The  London  and  North  Western  expresses,  travelling  viii' 
Rugby,  Lichfield,  and  Crewe,  reach  Chester  from  Euston  in  a  ittle- 
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oreT  foor  honrs,  wbiUt  from  IVidington  the  "  Zulu,"  thiindt;riD$:  »Iong 
thron^h  Reading,  Oxfovd,  and  Shrewibanr,  atmn*  into  Chester  Sut ion 
in  about  four  bona  and  tbrae-qaaTtcm  after  tearing  London.  Durin); 
the  sammer  month*  Cheater  Station  preMiita  a«ene  of  great  animation : 
huge  tmcka  of  bofiday-maken'  luggi^  are  being  wheeled  about  by  per- 
■piriog  porteia,  anxioua  females  are  nndiog  the  air  with  abriU  inquiries 
for  the  Lkndodno  train,  while  an  counnion  train  full  of  hilarious 
holiday-maken  |ia<*ing  aiowly  through  the  station  adds  the  climax  to 
a  mi^iBcent  diapkjr  of  confusion  aad  noiaK 

The  moat  charaeteriatic  featoiv  of  Uheator  ia  iu  "  Row*,"  a  aljrle  of 
•tfcet  architeetaraalinostiDpoesiblatointellignitlrdeaeribeby  wordf, 
and  nry  diffienh  to  depict  with  the  camera  owing  to  the  oontiaoous 
•tieam  of  fool  paaaengets,  and  the  want  of  sofEctent  lifrht  to  permit 
of  a  almttOT  braic  wed.  Albert  Smith  in  bLi  bumnrou*  manner  apeaks 
of  the  paMtogen  footwar  a*.  "  pasting  through  the  first  ttoor  front* 
of  tba  Booaea— which  are  cleared  away  altontber— and  abnre  the 
shop  of  ordinary  nortnal  petition  t)y  the  roadside ;  and  thus  the  back 
drawing  roons,  or  whateTer  else  they  nuy  be,  ar<-  turned  into  muje 
sbopa,  and  great  is  the  piuxle  of  the  atiaBKer  as  to  whether  the  road- 
way is  down  in  the  ceDar,  or  he  i*  up  on  lb*  landing,  or  tiie  bouse  ha* 
tuned  itself  out  of  the  window ;  and,  finally,  he  decidea  that  ther* 
i*  nothing  else  in  the  world  at  all  like  it,  except  the  lithograph*  pub- 
idbad  by  the  enterprising  libmrian*  who  lire  there." 

The  origin  of  these  "Rows  "seem*  to  be  a  boae  of  eontention  among 
the  learned  in  aorh  things,  aome  elaiosing  for  them  a  Roman  origin, 
while otban eoMidpr  them  to  be  menlr  "a  rude  approtimatioo  to 
the  mode  of  bnildiag  in  many  town*  a)  Northern  Italy."  Ilowerer 
thia  may  be,  they  are  a  mot  pietufqna  feainre  of  Cheater,  whether 
seen  from  the  exterior  or  intarior,  tba  moat  wpnwentatiTe  b>-in(r, 
perbajp*.  those  in  Watenrat»-*ti«et,  wbeia  tb*  oak  bMma  ami  pillnrs 
an  bladt  with  age,  and  nighly  poliabad  by  tbeproeasaioa  of  indivi<iusU 
who  for  nowm  two  or  three  buiidred  yaar*  have  braabed  against  them. 

In  WatMfBlv-atfwt  are  sosne  fln*  wamplea  of  the  old  boiSH*  for 
which  CTnatar  i*  ao  noted,  bat  the  photographer  will  bare  need  of  hi* 
wide  angla  Wn*  to  gat  tbam  in  their  entirely,  iiishnp  Llord'*  boo** 
baug  a  partieulany  difficult  Kubject  for  ib'e  camera.  The  Stanley 
Palace  is  a  carred,  three  gabled  boo**  in  a  confined  siloation  at  the 
bottom  of  Watergate  atitwt,  and  wia  one*  the  city  rsaadaoo*  of  the 
family  wboia  name  it  baara.    In  Bridgvatrcet,  attain,  will  be  found 


soma  pietnrame  groupa  of  balf-timbmad,  gabled  house*,  some  of  them 
unfortoaataly  bannqg  too  plainly  the  impiaas  of  tbe  renorator's  band. 


but  all  of  tbam  anay  to  photograph  owiaf  to  their  •ootbtaMem  aapect 
and  tb*  btaadth  of  tbaatiwt  hew»bn«ta,    The  Bear  and  Billet  Inn 

of  tbe  Talbot  family,  ha* 
■ritaUaaabject  for  the  camera. 


na«r  Bridga  Oala, 
bm  Jadktoutly  n 
whMhirr 


b*  city 
nato(«d,aBdMa 


etoualTnal 

ewMfciaiad  singly  or  in  eonjwHiloa  with  tbe  earioaa  old 


Bdgnr  Tkeara.  In  the  riciaity  of  Bliagnatiirt  are  nnmarona  intar- 
aatug  eridenea*  of  Cheater  aa  a  Roma  atatioa,  iIm  Sudatory  and 
Unweauat  at  1 17,  Bridgu  street  baing  nmong  the  Boo*  of  Cheater. 

The  gate*  of  Chaster  bare  naithar  pictonal  nor  antiquarian  ralue, 
and  are  th*  only  diaeordant  feature  in  what  otberwiae  wouM  be  a 
dream  of  medimTal'ism.  Tba  waidniahip*  of  tbe  Tarioo*  gates  wen 
at  oaa  tima  a  great  privilege,  and  beatowad  only  on  familirs  of  Dote, 
and  whan  tha  aacieat  Ootbie  adtflea*  that  preceded  the  present 
aaachrooiaiB*  were  in  aiiatenca,  wa  Ind  mambetis  of  the  Shrewaboiy 
and  Darbgr  fmniliM  flBng  tha  oOee  of  SsqpMOt  of  the  Date. 

Cbaeter  ia  tha  moat  paitliU  asnmpia  naaaiaiag  to  oa  in  Kngland  of 
a  citT  oomplalaly  anrireBad  by  walb,  and  tha  two-mile  cireumferenee 
of  tbb  stona  bncdat  fonaa  a  [aiaininila  of  which  the  Tuitor  to 
Chaalar  narar  tfaaa.  At  intarral*  aknv  these  waUs  occur  towen  of 
Ugli  ntkpitj,  and  MOaant  iabtnttlot  enmen  sabjecta,  the  moat 
pietansaiia  and  arthaoiogieally  intarastlng  bsing  Boaewaldeatbome* 
and  tbe  NVater  Towers,  both  (erring  tha  purpoee  •>(  museums,  while 
the  small  piece  of  ground  in  whicli  they  stand  contains  Roman  remain* 
found  in  and  near  Chester.  Tba  River  Dm,  it  is  asserted,  onoa  Sowed 
at  the  base  of  the  Water  Towvr.  and  fiaga  for  tbe  mooring  of  boat* 
were  remaifdng  in  the  wall  until  a  recent  perio<l.  From  tbe  summit* 
of  tbeaa  towan  tbe  mountain  rangea  of  North  Walea  can  be  seen 
stntchiag  awav  into  tbe  bloa  diataiica,  and  from  ao  emiaanca  •oma 
irflm  dMant  ih-  ruina  of  Baaatim  Gaatle  keep  watdi  ovar  a  hag* 
pUa  itnwn  with  chaieh  a|ina  nad  batonial  dwellings. 

Tha  aedeaiastical  anUtaatna  of  Chmtarseem*  somewhat  devoid  of 
iaimml  after  having  nvcflad  in  the  wealth  of  Roman  foundation, 
anahKag  saadrtnwi  tower,  and  half-timband  boam  that  hanobtaiaa. 
8L  Jahaa  Cbaich,  overlooking  the  Dm,  ia  a  mostiatanatingatroctun, 
and  at  oaa  tlase  wa*  of  far  more  iiitaadia  piuportloas  than  we  find  it 
now;  arsasolateas  IfV^l  it  pomaamd  a  rerv  floe  nortli-we«it  tower, 
which  foil  in  the  April  of  that  year, ''  tbe  adjoininjr  porcli. 

Curioaaly  enoogh,  part  uf  this  tower  i-  i,  and  a  central  tower 

fall  twice,  gnat  damage  to  tha  edifie*  reaiilling  from  each  falL    Thoae 


who  are  responsible  for  the  erection  of  the  present  tower  seem  to  have 
effectiully  provided  against  any  such  disaster  occurring  again,  if  one 
may  judge  from  tbe  squat,  ugly  structure  that  has  recently  been 
built.  Adjoining  tbe  church  are  some  picturesque  remains  of  St. 
John's  I*riory. 

The  Cathedral  church  of  St.  Werburgh  is  built  of  red  sandstone,  a 
geological  formation  that  seems  to  have  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
bygone  Chester  architects.  The  west  front  of  red  stone,  encrusted 
with  tbe  soot  of  ag««,  should  make  a  good  subject  for  orthochromatic 
photognphy,  as  will  the  views  of  the  interior.  Kcdesiulogists  will 
not  fail  Ui  notice  the  givat  length  of  the  south  transept  as  compared 
with  tbe  north  ;  this  u  due  to  the  fact  of  the  .<outb  transept  having 
once  been  the  parish  church  of  St.  Oswald,  and  for  a  lon^  time  it  was 
separated  from  tbe  remainder  of  the  Cathedral.  The  Clinpter-house 
on  the  north  side  U  a  building  of  singular  beauty,  and  with  its  early 
Knglish  work  and  rowa  of  leather-oovertHl  vulumes  it  mokes  an 
interesting  pbdtfifjrrapb.  The  vestibule  from  Avhich  the  Chapter-house 
ia  entered  is  also  of  grvat  architectural  beauty,  but  very  ailficult  to 
photograph  owing  to  the  scarcity  <>f  light. 

Far  away  in  the  solitudes  of  the  .\ran  and  .\renig  mountain  ranges 
"  the  wiiard  slivam  that  doth  by  Chester  tend  "  has  its  sources;  with 
many  a  cascade  and  fall  it  starts  down  the  mountain  side  on  its  placid 
journey  to  the  aea.  Flowing  through  Bala  Lake,  with  whose  waters 
tbe  ancient  legend  declared  it  would  not  mingle,  it  passes  Corwen  of 
Owen  Olyndwr  asaociatioa*  and  becomes  the  chief  point  of  beauty  in 
the  far-famed  vale  of  Llangollen ;  hence  it  grows  more  placid  and 
broail,  until  at  Chaster  it  become*  tidal.  Fortunately  the  tidal  action 
ceatee  here,  *o  that  the  river  above  the  city  is  not  manv<l  by  the  un- 
sightly mud-bank*  that  obtain  in  tidal  rivers.  I>uring  the  summer 
small  steaman  ply  at  fraqaent  intervals  up  the  river  to  I'xxJestoa 
Ferry,  and  oocastMially  .ia  far  aa  Famdon  :  but  the  pleasantest  wav 
for  any  one  deairoua  of  doiocr  camera  work  is  to  hire  a'  boat,  thougli 
tha  Coavaatioaiat  laaraed  in  bistury  must  not  hope  to  follow  the  pre- 
ce<lent  of  tbe  Saxon  Kinc  IMvsr,  who  for  hisA>oatmen  on  tneae 
waten  had  eight  t;  Kven  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 

Chester  the  IHw  is  '  lal,  the  old  Dee  Itridge,  black  with 

age,  forming  a  subataulial  ouiiLrast  to  the  slender  proportions  of  the 
Suspenaioa  Bridge  *oiae  distance  above,  where  the  surface  of  the  water 
i*  ruffled  by  tbe  evolutiona  of  boat*  starting  on  or  returning  from  a 
joumay  up  tbe  river. 

Uiven  a  dav  in  June — one  of  the  irreproachable  days  that  do  occa- 
sionally stray  into  our  climate— a  day  when  a  light  bre«ze,  after  having 
whipped  ronnd  and  freaheoed  things  up,  retires  from  business  again, 
and  taa  amall  boughs  that  commenced  Mating  time  to  it*  movement* 
once  more  settle  doarn  into  quietude;  one  of  those  days  that  seem 
specially  made  to  tbe  ordar  of  some  landscape  photographer  who  knows 
all  about  it ;  add  for  the  ataoad  side  of  this  equation  in  human  felicitpr 
a  boat  on  the  River  I>M,a  (Head  who  ia  an  expert  oaraman  and  won  t 
let  you  touch  tha  mis,  aome  bottkd  beer,  and  tbe  product  is  an 
amount  of  blisa  that  wants  getting  used  to.  Just  such  a  day  in  tbo 
memory  of  tbe  writer  1*  aasuciated  with  tbe  Dee.  The  beautiful 
foliage  on  the  river*  banka  wa*  but  half-opened,  and  the  various 
ahadM  of  green,  and  tran^arence  uf  ahadow*  nuide  the  resulu  of 
woodland  piiotograpby  more  pleaaini;  than  they  would  have  been  later 
•iMkMNBnier.  OnM  paat  the  Long  Reach,  the  slope*  on  either  sidt« 
dttSSnw^  become  thickly  wooded,  and  soon  the  sylvan  beauties  of 
Eetkatoe  Ferry  invited  landing  and  a  ooauaaneement  of  camera  work. 
From  Eedaaton  Ferr>-  to  the  Iron  Kridge  there  seamed  quite  a  plethora 
of  subject* :  here  aii  okl  stile,  hoary  with  licheaa,  gave  accem  to  a 
woodland  path  dtequerad  with  sunlight  and  shadow,  there  an  opening 
in  tbo  foBi^  diidoaed  a  long  vista  of  tbe  slow-flowing  Dee,  on  whoM 
boaom   ■ 

"  Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 
Allamate  oome  and  go." 

LMving  tha  rivenid*  with  reluctance  and  glancM  backward,  our 
onward  path  took  us  through  many  a  meadow  of  tall  June  grass,  many 
a  narrow  copse  blue  with  wiki  hyacinth  and  musical  with  tinkling  ^ 
■tnaaia,  until  eventually  we  reach' the  river  again  at  the  Iron  Bridge, 
in  dow  proximity  with  Eaton  Hall.  Here  is  a  small  landing-stage, 
where  vtsiton  from  Chester  tie  up  their  boaU  pn-vious  to  disperatng 
in  the  wood*  and  ground*  of  tjiton  Tark,  and  many  are  the  subjecta 
for  the  camera  of  the  industrious  Conventionist.  The  Iron  Bridge,  a 
not  inelegant  structure,  i*  placed  amid  lovely  surroundings,  and  utiliaed 
as  the  bMkground  for  the  landing-sUge,  witli  iu  animated  groups  of 
boating  parties,  cannot  foil  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  photo- 
grapher. 

(Jonsidered  aa  a  centre  from  which  to  make  excursions,  Chester 
will  satisfy  tha  most  critical.  It  is  the  natural  threshold  of  North 
Wales,  whoae  bMUtiea  are  easily  reached  in  day  excursion*  from 
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Chester ;  even  a  journey  to  the  summit  of  Snowdon  and  back  in  one 
•day  is  possible  to  the  energetic  tourist  by  leaving  Chester  at  0.30 
«.m.  The  ruins  of  Beeston,  Conway,  and  Carnarvon  Castles  will  be 
almost  certain  to  create  a  desire  for  extra  double-backs ;  but  of  a 
castle  called  Flint  let  the  ruin-hunter  Ixiware.  Inspired  by  a  cele- 
brated painting  of  Flint  Castle  the  writer  visited  the  spot,  and  after 
groping  among  pit-banks  and  ironworks  for  several  hours,  returned  to 
Chester,  having  killed  the  painter  of  that  picture  in  various  tentative 
ways  on  the  homeward  journey.  Gfloiioa  T.  Hajbbu. 


AN  EASTEB  TRIP  IN  SOUTH  DEVON  AND  CORNWALL.' 
Two  Walks  in  Cornwall. 

1.  To  Cawsand  and  Eamc  Head.— It  was  a  glorious  morning  when  I 
■walked  down  to  Mutton  Cove  with  Archer,  junior,  and  got  a  genuine  old 
salt  to  row  us  across  the  Hamoaze  to  Cremyll,  the  little  village  which 
n«slle3  under  the  woods  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  on  the  Cornish  side  of  the 
water.  The  lovely  gi-ounds  and  woods  of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe 
are  open  to  the  public  on  Wednesdays,  and  on  other  days  by  special 
permit,  to  be  obtained  at  the  Manor  House,  Devonport.  The  Italian, 
French,  and  English  gardens  are  exquisitely  laid  out,  and  are  adorned 
with  busts,  fountains,  Ac,  and  there  is  a  fine  orangery.  But  Mount 
Edgcumbe  is  not  for  us  to-day,  so  we  turn  to  the  right  and  enter  a  grassy 
field,  in  which  is  an  obelisk  (pronounced  "  hobblers,"  invariably,  in  the 
South  of  England),  overlooking  the  Hamoaze.  At  our  feet  lie  two  fine 
«hips.  The  fully-rigged  vessel  is  the  Impregnable,  an  old  three-decker  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-one  guns,  now  a  training-ship  for  the  navy ;  while 
not  far  off  a  sister  ship,  the  Hoyal  Adelaide,  lies  at  anchor.  Never  again 
will  so  gallant-looking  a  ship  as  the  Impregnahle  be  built  to  carry  Eng- 
land's  flag;  and  we  carefully  point  the  camera  to  secure  her  presentment. 
Thence  uphill  and  westward  we  cross  to  the  road  which  leads  us  to  Maker 
Church,  whose  position  on  the  top  of  the  Mount  Edgcumbe  promontory 
makes  it  a  conspicuous  object.  The  porch  of  the  church  is  ivy-covered, 
and  is  surmounted  by  a  tine  sun-dial.     Altogethar  it  is  "  plateworthy," 

-and  w«  give  it  ten  seconds  with/-64  on  one  of  our  slow  plates. 

Now  we  take  the  field-road  to  Cawsand,  passing  a  fort  on  the  way,  and 
•with  glimpses  of  the  Sound  and  Breakwater  on  our  left.  The  twin 
villages  of  Cawsand  and  Kingsand  will  well  repay  any  photographer  who 
will  take  up  his  abode  there  for  a  week.  Nestling  under  parti-coloured 
■slaty  cliffs  the  place  is  full  of  fishing-gear  and  boats  and  hardy  boat- 
men, while  every  girl  can  "pull  a  good  oar."  Cawsand  was  a  famous 
smuggling  centre  in  years  not  long  gone  by.  A  great  fort  frowns  over 
the  little  bay,  and  the  houses  are  so  irregularly  arranged  that  it  seems 

.  as  if  the  place  had  been  "  dumped  down "  out  of  a  cart.  From  th« 
rocks  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  good  early  morning  views  of  the  village 
and  the  cliffs  can  be  obtained  ;  but  it  was  mid-day,  and  we  preferred  the 
panoramic  views  obtained  by  taking  two  or  three  pictures  in  succession — 

.  rotating  the  camera  meanwhile — from  the  cliffs  on  the  south  side.  At  a 
Temperance  Hotel  here  fair  refreshment  can  be  obtained. 

From  Cawsand  it  is  a  lovely  walk  along  the  rocky  coast  to  the  Grotto 
and  Penlee  Point,  a  projecting  cape  which  the  fishing  smacks  hug  closely 

.  as  they  beat  into  Cawsand  Bay.  From  this  point  a  stretch  of  moorland 
sxtends  westward  for  nearly  two  miles  to  Rame  Head,  the  moor  being 
covered  with  yellow  gorse.  On  Rame  Head  stands  a  tiny  ruinous  chapel, 
with — as  the  guide-book  truly  observes — "  no  architectural  pretensions." 
But  the  lambs  and  sheep  which  crop  the  short  grass  around  console  us 

.  for  the  want  of  symmetry  displayed  by  the  stones.  The  view  from  Rame 
Head  is  very  fine,  extending  eastward  over  the  rocky  island  called  the 
Mew  Stone  to  the  shores  of  Devon,  while  to  the  west  our  eyes  range  over 
the  long  extent  of  Whitesand  Bay,  whose  cliffs  are  crowned  by  the  gigantic 
forts  of  Tregantle,  Scraesden,  etc.  But  long  experience  has  warned  ug 
that  "  big  landscapes  make  bad  photographs,"  so  we  leave  the  Head  and 
walk  due  north  through  the  little  village  of  Rame,  with  it  grey  stucco 

•  church,  and  onwards  in  the  same  direction  for  some  three  miles  more  to 
Millbrook,  whence  the  little  ferry  steamer  conveys  us  back  to  Devonport, 

•  thoroughly  well  satisfied  with  our  walk. 

2.  From  Devonport  to  Torpoint,  Antony,  and  St.  Germaiu Ther*  ii  a 

steam  ferry  from  "  Ferry-road,"  Devonport,  across  the  Hamoaie  to  th« 
little  village  of  Torpoint,  but  we  prefer  to  patronise  one  of  the  little  group 
of  boatmen  who  lounge  about  the  riverside.    As  he  pulls  across,  the  old 

.^salt  tells  us  all  about  the  ships  lying  at  anchor,  and  points  out  the  famous 
^  Calliope,  far  down  the  Sound,  which  has  put  in  this  morning  on  her  way 
I  to- Portsmouth.     Torpoint  appears  to  be  famous  only  for  manure  works, 
■so  after  landing  we  steer  north-west  (of  course,  no  photographer  is  with- 
out his  compass,  even  a  little  one  attached  as  a  "  charm  "  to  the  watch- 
guard  being  most  useful)  for  Anthony  Passage,  on  the  St.  Germans  or 
Lynher  River.    A  church  close  to  the  road  on  the  right  hand  proves  un- 
interesting, but  some  very  pretty  cottages  nestle  near  it. 

Just  here  the  road  enters  Antony  Park,  famous  for  its  ilex  or  evergreen 
oaks,  planted  in  1725.  Passing  Antony  House  we  are  soon  at  the  ferry 
across  the  St.  Germans  River,  by  which  we  could  cross  to  Trematon 
Castle,  and  thence  to  Saltash.  But  this  is  not  our  route  to-day,  so  we  sit 
-down  to  watch  some  most  interesting  torpedo  practice.  The  big  man-of- 
Continued  from  page  a3i?l  ^ 


war  which  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  a  torpedo  training-ship,  and 
her  boats  are  out  and  at  work.  Two  buoys  are  moored  about  a  vessel's 
length  apart,  and  a  row-boat  lies  near  them  to  pick  up  the  torpedo.  A 
third  buoy  is  moored  at  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards.  Steaming 
round,  the  torpedo  vessel  fires  her  deadly  instrument  when  she  reaches  the 
distant  buoy,  and  it  runs  fiiir  at  its  mark,  passing  almost  "plumb  centre." 
The  torpedo  ia  charged  with  phosphide  of  calcium,  a  chemical  which 
burns  when  in  contact  with  water,  and  thus  it  is  easily  traced  and  picked 
up  by  the  men  in  the  row-boat. 

After  watching  this  performance  for  half  an  hour  we  retrace  our  steps 
to  the  main  road,  and  soon  arrive  at  the  village  of  Antonj',  about  a  mils 
and  a  half  to  the  west.  Here  the  village  inn  affords  refreshment,  after 
which  we  walk  round  the  churchyard  and  expend  a  plate  on  the  fine  view 
to  the  east  which  it  affords.  The  church  porch  contains  a  pair  of  stocks 
"  as  good  as  new,"  in  which  Archer,  junior,  is  promptly  sentenced  to  have 
his  portrait  taken,  though  he  did  not  bargain  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Vicar's  two  charming  daughters  in  the  middle  of  the  exposure. 

There  is  a  fort  here,  but  forts  are  "  not  photographic,"  so  we  continue 
westward  to  Sheviook,  where  there  is  another  pair  of  church  stocks,  and  we 
sit  down  in  the  church  to  rest.  We  were  pleased  to  find  all  the  Cornish 
churches  we  visited  open  all  day  and  every  day.  There  are  some  wall  paint- 
ings in  this  church,  and  we  tried  an  exposure  on  the  interior  of  twenty 
minutes  with/-22.  Still  tramping  westward  we  pass  grassy  banks  and  way- 
sides literally  carpeted  with  primroses  and  violets,  until  we  reach  the  Uttle 
inn  at  Polbathic,  where  we  cross  the  bridge  and  turn  to  the  right  for  St. 
Germans,  half  a  mile  further  on.  The  church  of  St.  Germans  was, 
until  the  year  1049,  the  cathedral  of  Cornwall.  Its  west  front  is  very 
imposing,  with  its  two  dissimilar  towers  and  a  grand  Norman  door.  The 
latter  is  worthy  a  plate  to  itself,  and  should  be  taken  from  within  the 
churchyard.  But  for  any  general  view  of  this  fine  edifice  we  must  apply 
to  Mr.  Lock,  the  gardener,  for  permission  (readily  granted)  to  enter  the 
fine  park  and  grounds  which  surround  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans'  mansion 
of  Port  Eliot  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  A  fine  view  of  both  church 
and  house  is  to  be  had  from  the  grassy  slope  of  a  hill.  Our  note-book 
shows  that  the  eight  plates  with  which  we  started  have  now  been  all 
expended,  so  we  hurry  to  the  St.  Germans  Station  just  in  time  to  catch 
a  irain  which  conveys  us  over  the  Saltash  Bridge  back  to  Plymouth. 

Summing  Up. 

And  now  our  short  holiday  is  over,  and  we  must  leave  the  sunny  South 
for  the  murky  Midlands,  so  let  us  see  how  we  have  expended  our  ten  days' 
vacation : — 

Going  and  returning    2  days. 

Dartmoor   1  day. 

Walks  in  Cornwall   2  days. 

Plymouth  and  the  Dockyards 2     „ 

On  the  water 2     „ 

Wet — Indoors   1  day. 

With  the  whole-plate  camera  we  have  exposed  forty-two  plates,  or  an 
average  of  six  per  day,  and  we  do  not  remember  any  subject  which  wo 
regret  to  have  left  "  untaken."  This  may  seem  a  small  number  to  some 
who  carry  changing  bags  and  roll-holders,  and  doubtless  the  number 
might  have  been  doubled  had  we  known  the  country  thoroughly,  so  as  to 
have  been  able  to  select  our  subjects,  points  of  view,  and  hours  of  correct 
lighting  ;  but  for  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land  I  am  convinced  that  more 
exposures  would  have  been  of  no  benefit  to  anybody  but  the  plate  makers. 

If  these  notes  on  a  week's  work  with  the  camera  in  one  of  the  most 
charming  and  picturesque  parts  of  England  should  prove  of  service  to  any 
"  children  of  the  sun  "  who  may  wander  westward,  it  will  be  a  sour«e  of 
great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to—  Tausoi  Asshib. 


ETHICS   OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  AND   PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
(A  Communication  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Aeaociation.) 
Some  are  unkind  enough  to  allege  that  there  ia   no  system  of   ethics 
applicable  to  photographers   and  photography,   unless  in  the   inverse 
application  of  the  term,  and  they  adduce  examples  in  favour  of  this 
negation,  to  some  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude. 

Can  photography  lie  ?  it  has  been  asked.  Can  photographer.?  lie  ?  or, 
to  put  it  more  plainly.  Do  photographers  lie,  and  why,  or  under  what 
circumstances  do  they  lie  ?  Is  it  necessary  they  should,  and  is  it  ex- 
pedient that  the  strict  and  severe  Temple  of  'Truth  be  erected  in  its  midst? 
In  the  social  world  strict  ethics  are  largely  ostracised ;  ethics  and  polite- 
ness, popularly  so  called  and  practised,  are  not  invariably  in  harmony. 

In  what  I  say  I  am  not  supposed  to  have  reference  to  photographers  as 
social,  private  individuals,  but  merely  to  them  as  photographers.  In  itself 
photography  is  but  a  plastic  tool  in  the  hands  of  those  who  know  how  to 
employ  it,  and  it  may  be  made  to  subserve  good  or  'evil.  My  present 
purpose  will  be  served  by  pointing  out  certain  directions  in  which  devi- 
ations from  pure  ethics  are  occasionally  made  by  those  who  handle  the 
camera.  In  doing  so  I  take  no  cognisance  of  departures  from  accuracy 
of  statement  made  to  serve  the  exigencies  of  trade  or  commerce.    De- 
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libcntcljr  Ulsa  or  mialaiding  reiaweDUtioni  do  not  enter  into  the  topic 
beldra  m« :  thii  being  limply  faUekood  open  knd  palpable.  Neither  do 
Ibe  tndeaman'i  aqgamenta  to  hia  innooent  poreliaaer  that  nieh  and  loeh 
a  pieea  d  apparatne  ie  the  thing  (or  him  to  bare,  becaoea  nteh  an  one 
OMS  nooe  elw,  and  ha  baa  obtained  a  plethora  of  medal*  at  exhibitions : 
thia  ia  hnaitv-  Kor  doee  my  eategiKy  iaetode  the  on*  who  annre*  ine 
a  1*D*  M  ten  tmihii*  in  (oeoa,  whO*  niMMnd  properly  in»te*d  of  from  the 
poaterior  end  of  tb*  bcaa*  work  it  i*  twalv* :  this  i*  iipiomHef.  Nor  the 
tramp  who.  poiotiag  hi*  eamaia  at  a  bonae  under  pretanee  o(  photo- 
IprapUag  it,  aaenrw  tb*  money  in  advaiiee,  witboot  haring  any  intention 
of  <anlo|i<in.  U*  plate,  if  plate  then  waa  in  his  camera :  this  is  fraitd. 
Kor  the  yo«ag  DagOftmotjfUt  vho,  faaviag  ii«e*eded  in  taking  coe  or 
two  fairly  food  Dasncrraotyp**,  haadad  bia  eamara  ottt  to  a  more 
•spariaaead  nan.  after  baTing.  imaaen,  amaared  iodine  on  the  ahntter 
ol  tba  daik  aUd*.  by  which  his  rival  (ailed  <■  toto  in  pro<laeing  a  pietare : 
this  ia  triektrf,  and  mdar  seme  liiiiiimalinrn*  pardonable.  Nor  the  one 
who  nib*  powiiwad  Bttnta  d  aQTar  {arid*  tba  front  of  the  dade's  hat  at 
a  pienie  with  la£aa  wbaa  tb*  tbanoMMlar  ia  in  tba  nUiatiaa :  this  U 
mUchUf.  TbaM,  and  nnmareoa  iiaw|ilia  of  like  natma  ol  dapaitnr* 
(Na  tba  atraigbt  path  which  nigbt  b*  addaeed,  searealy  eom*  mder  the 
hwdinc  ol  aoi  atbi«a.  altboogb  tbajr  an  not  ethical.  And  y«*  tba  line  of 
I  ia  baid  to  draw. 

I  i^y  avaa  ba  dnwa  between  artifiea.  deaaptfan,  fraad. 
.  daiaiioa.  iMlalias.  and  blaak  Uaa,  bat  tbay  all 
J  to  IIm  aaaM  iuaily. 

rhetayaphy  U  bi  itaeU  so  abwilatabr  tnthfol  that  it  is  aeeaptad  as 
eriiaaaa  ot  laaliaa.    Tb*  eaiaeia  (aanty  dapiata  wfaM  ia  plaeed  betoc*  it. 

Bat  taaliam  i*  aat  a arfly.  aad  doaa  aol  aaeaaaarily  oooT^y.  trotli. 

Tba  laise  laaq>  of  coal  placed  oa  a  aMb-eorerad  table  with  a  (aw  minia- 
tara  sbtab*  aad  twiga  aioand  it*  ba*e.  aad  than  pbotographad  on  a  larip 
seal*  to  do  doty  as  a  scene  ia  the  Boalgr  Mwinlaiaa.  or  aaywbara  ala*. 
aaaaol  be  said  to  ba  ia  aeeoid  with  atbiaa  if  aaeb  b*  doae  with  iataat  to 
daeahra,  area  ahboagb  tb*  tiiek  aaaaot  ba  diaeoMrad  by  lb*  aspariaaead 
(•olofial  vbo  oaaiiaaa  Iba  parfaat  akala  Ibraagb  hi*  aB*(Bifyia«  (la**. 

A  peiat  ol  sight  nay  b*  *al*et*d  lor  a  siaw  which  wbaa  aided  by  a  laaa 
«l  abort  (oeiM  shall  give  aa  a  raaalt  a  photograph  trne  aa  a  piaM  of  realian, 
bat  aaawyii^  tb*  tala*  idea  that  lb*  daek'pon<i  io  lb*  toragroaad  ia  a 
iHfla  lak*.  aad  that  tb*  sbraba  or  Inaa  of  six  r>oi  height  afanoet  rival 
lb*  giaata  ia  tba  Marapoaa  Otova  ia  OaUfomia.  A  rcaliatie  photograph, 
wbOa  tbaa  faooetrieally  Irae,  aiay  aot  oaty  (ail  in  ooaTaying  a  tratUal 
tepsaariim,  bat  oae  tb*  Taiy  iwrataa. 

Dtayping  fram  aaiora  ealaid*  to  iaaid*  tb*  stadio.  who  ba*  aol  heard 
of  tb*  two  ■*to  of  solid  faiaitaw— «M  baiag  la  miaiatnia,  to  ba  bad  in 
aaa  aoMy  wbaa  toaa  of  TiBshsaa  Mb*  alalar*  laaiiiil  that  tb*b  eiream- 
aeribad  loa«ltaaa  aboald  b*  aferalad  iato  Ibat  of  mU-alatara  by  eontrast 
with  tba  IT  '■'  "  t  tablaa  aad  ahaira.  I  toaah  aaty  HSbtly  apen  oo* 
el  tb*  Moat  paerakat  of  aasf  atbios  in  tba  atadio,  baaaaaa  tt  b  tb*  oat- 
•one  ol  tba  igaoraaa*  of  tb*  photographer ;  I  Mim  to  tba  two  entirely 
iHlMWt  kiada  of  p*ii|i*t>ii»  to  b*  ao  oltaa  feaad  in  ooe  pictore— that  o( 
tb*  baiilgi  imiiil  aad  aida  aataa*  oi^lh*  oa*  baad.  and  that  of  the  fignrs 
OB  tba  otbar.  Ia  a  portrait— a  staadlng  flgora  of  a  lady  fall  length — 
wbieb  waa  sismlntly  moeh  admired  at  a  reeeat  exhibition,  the  point  ot 
Titw  of  tb*  liaa>aiiiiiud  waa  balow  tb*  kaaa.  Ibat  el  tba  figure  it*«l(  waa 
aboat  oppoaMa  bar  lym.     Bat  aom*  baakgroaad  paintars  and  photo- 


I  do  aot  appear  to  tbiak  that  perspaetiTe  has  any- 
tUag  to  with  ttair  art.  'Tba  aailini  who  takaa  his  portraits  out  o( 
doota  with  aalanl  aanaaadiat*  ■•*«  anoonntars  this  anomaly;  the 
paiapaaUta  d  fai*  flgaia  aad  hashfnaad  aiasssarily  barmoniaa,  and  ia 
it  to  ba  woodarad  at  if  lb*  adiiwitod  artlal  or  oboerrer  of  natnre  ia  fonod 
to  giT*  praferaae*  to  on*  ever  tba  otbar  t 

Artiato  aaam  to  amgato  to  tbataaaliaa  a  preaeriptire  right  to  improre 
apoa  aataia.  I  bar*  beard  lb*  lata  Sir  Oeorg*  Harrey,  President  of  the 
Boyal  SeotUab  Aeadaiay,  ^aak  ta  ifpteriog  tam»  of  a  local  artiat  who 
alwaya  aalafsri  the  qree  of  Ua  aabjaeli  when  working  them  op  by  the  brnab 
cr  paaail ;  photogiapha  ia  the  aaHinattea  tt  this  gentleman  always  made  the 
sysatooamall— loraftialfetaetelpraean*.  Bat  nsthetie  truth  and  ethical 
Iradi  are  aot  the  aaa*  Ibiag,  allbaagb  Ibare  are  eases  in  which  one  may 
with  advaatag)*  b*  mad*  mbaerrieDt  to  the  other.  I  beard  a  tamooa 
Kew  York  photographer  (iriag  diieetioa*  to  his  managing  printer,  who 
waa  ea*  't"— '"i  aahaitliag  to  bia  laagfa  proofs  from  the  negatircs  of 
lb*  yraaadhig  dagr.  "  Take  a  big  aliee  off  that  lady's  belly  "  (indicating 
wttfi  a  peaail)  "and  place  it  on  behind.      It  will  much  improre  her 

app*Maae».'     And   it  did  ao.     "Bat   tliat  is   not  like ,"  I   re 

aauksd  el  a  new  portrait  of  a  faiaiws  actress  since   extensiTcly  pab- 
tiahal:  ••  ab*  I*  ralbar  soar  sad  iniignj   whil*  this  one  is  araiabia  and 
I  iUsby ."    '■  Oh. "  remarked  the  pbolograpber, "  a  retooeher  haa 
>  voridag  a  whole  day  oo  that  laee  ia  order  to  obtain  this  efleet. 


She  doesn't  care  whether  it  ia  a  good  likeness  or  not,  so  long  as  we  make  - 
her  good-looking." 

Betouchers !  oh,  what  ethical  sins  have  yon  not  to  answer  tor  1  Yoa  ' 
supply  all  the  emdities  and  deficiencies  of  nature.  At  your  magic  touch 
strabismus  Toiiishes.  yThere  nature  has  been  unkind  in  the  matter  of 
eye*  'tis  yours  to  supply  the  required  number,  and  convert  monocnlar 
into  binocnlar  vision ;  to  round  the  sharp  angles  of  the  features  by  the 
transference  of  adipose  tissue  from  where  it  is  not  wanted  to  where  it  ia 
needed;  to  fill  up  the  furrows  dug  by  time ;  to  enact  the  chiropodigt  upon 
facial  excreaoencea,  aad  the  dentist,  in  case  the  taker  of  the  negative  has 
forgotten  to  stuff  ootloa  wadding  pads  inside  the  mouth  to  ensure  a  plea- 
sant rotundity  to  the  wan  cheeks— a  thing  a  New  York  photographer  never 
omita.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  man  or  woman  exists  who  in  his 
or  her  heart  endoraea  the  aenliment  of  Oliver  Cromwell  about  being 
painted  with  his  wrinklea  and  warts.  And  yoa  are  right.  They  may 
aaaert  aa  aiotb  aa  they  like,  but  yoa  well  know  such  phrase  and  fact  do 
not  eoineid*,  aad  aeeordinxly  you  dreaa  your  ewe  in  Iamb  fashion,  taking 
sbellar  behind  Lntber**  dictum,  that  a  great  artist  portrays  a  man  as  he 
should  be,  and  not  neeeaaarily  as  he  is. 

Perhap*  it  is  in  the  West  States  of  America  where  retouching  has  its 
Wgh**td*T*lopai«at.  A  reporter  in  California  interviewed  a  photographer 
aad  eoBvaraed  on  retoaebiag. 

"  What  do  yoa  think  ot  that  7"  aaid  the  artist,  showing  a  cabinet  por- 
trait.   It  was  simply  the  likeness  of  a  mild,  motherly,  miildle-agcd  lady, 
aad  the  reporter  aaid  be  ooold  aee  nothing  remarkable  about  it, 
"  I  snppoaa  aoL    How  do  yoa  like  this ; " 

**  Good  Lord,  what  a  toiy  ! "  exclaimed  the  reporter,  as  ho  looked  on- 
Ibe  deeply  seamed  face  of  an  old  woman,  with  lowering  brows,  thick., 
emel  lips,  and  a  brutal  chin. 

"  Same  sobjeet,"  exphiincd  lb*  pbotogiapher,  patting  the  two  pictures 
aide  by  Mile.    "  Shows  what  retooohing  can  do." 

"  But  tha  rttoQchad  ooe  doea  not  look  a  bit  Uk^he  woman  who  sat  for 
it" 

■*  Of  eoone  aot ;  that's  the  beauty  of  it.  The  old  woman  wouldn't 
have  takaa  tba  pietare  if  it  did.  A  photographer  theae  days  haa  to  ba  a 
barber,  euigeop,  aad  dentist.     Ixx>k  at  this." 

Ii  preaeated  a  man  with  a  balJheadaad  a  tirisledaye.    In  the  finished 
pietare  the  eye  was  straight  and  the  baldaeaa  gone. 
"For  friends  ot  his  yooth  in  the  West,  yoa  know.     Here's  another." 
This  time  a  yoong  man  with  two  of  his  upper  teeth  protruding  repul- 
sively waa  ahown.    Tha  toska  had  been  extracted  by  the  artist's  brnsli. 

••  Corresponding  with  a  Boston  girl  ba  bad  never  aaen,  but  tliat  he 
iraatad  to  eooi*  oat  aad  marry  him." 

The  teportar  b)ok*d  over  pOea  of  aegativee,  aad  eompared  them  with 
the  pietarca  made  np  from  them,  aad  sent  oat  unbliuhingly  by  the  sitters 
aa  likeaaaasa.  Flaia  women  were  made  pretty,  pretty  ones  given  beauty, 
and  in  all  eaaaa  tb*  looks  bad  baea  vastly  improved.  No  woman  seema 
to  want  to  have  baraelf  abown  Jnat  aa  aha  is,  and  tha  men  are  qttite  as 
vaia.  Very  yoong  mea  an  tMqoently  amaxed  at  finding  how  much 
heavier  their  moastaehee  aad  downy  siden  an  when  photographed.  The 
plump  and  tat  ooee  slimmer,  knocks  off  ten 
Irani  the  age  of  the  matun,  and  in  ninety  oases  out  of  a 
Uea  shameleaaly.  Of  course,  it  is  the  camera,  not  the  photo- 
grapher, who  ia  to  blame. 

A  faany  instance  of  ilightly  onethieal  behavioar  comes  to  my  reeoUec- 
tioo.  The  oaoe  well  known  Marcos  Sparling  was  intent  upon  taking  a 
stcreoeeopic  view  of  an  old  house  in  the  Edinburgh  Cowgate,  but  when 
the  light  snited,  the  street  waa  osually  full  of  boys  just  out  of  school,  who 
invariably  persisted  in  standing  in  front  of  his  camera.  In  this  dilemma 
he  applied  to  me  for  advioe,  and,  as  a  consequenoe,  the  next  day  found 
him  with  a  huge,  higbly-polis'aed  French  portrait  lens  attached  to  the 
back  Ot  his  camera,  and  pointing  in  tlie  direction  opposite  to  that  where 
stood  tba  coveted  old  booae.  This  time  the  boys,  true  to  their  instincts. 
poeed  in  front  of  the  showy  leas  in  the  rear,  and  stood  still  patiently 
daring  the  three  or  four  minates  (theae  wen  the  days  of  long  exposures) 
raqnirad  to  get  the  building  photographed.  This  may  be  oH-colour  from 
Ibe  etbioal  ataadard,  but  what  was  ooe  to  do  under  the  circumstances  ? 

Hen  ia  a  view,  fully  expoeed,  token  of  a  railway  carriage  when  the 
train  ia  oertified  by  the  engmeer  as  having  been  going  at  thirty-five  miles 
an  hour,  and  yet  every  one  of  the  occupants  of  the  compartment  is  sliarp 
aad  distinct.  As  the  story  stands  it  is  simply  a  marvel,  but  "seeing  is 
believing."  When  the  ethics  oome  in  is  the  withholding  the  explanation 
that  it  was  taken  tram  the  window  of  a  carriage  in  another  train  which 
on  a  parallel  track  was  moving  at  the  same  rate  of  speed,  and  when  con- 
seqaeatly  one  waa  motionlcia  as  regards  tha  other— a  phenomenon  that 
ean  ba  witaeeaed  every  morning  about  nine  o'clock  between  Fiosbury-park 
aad  BoUoway  stations  on  the  Ureat  Mortbem  Bail  way. 
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T^onMe  prinllnft  when  priuttiMd  by  ono  imporfcotly  nkilled  may  prove 
A  (vrtilo  ouilHO  of  (loparturo  from  tnitli.  CIuikU  of  a  niitiiro  totally  in- 
ft(1><i|\iata  to  tlio  r)iai'iu!l«r  of  the  soonenmy  lux  Introilucml.  Tlin  foroRrouiul 
of  n  piotDro  may  be  Indian,  nnd  in  tho  diHtaiu'o  niny  bo  Hocm  tho  Crystal 
I*»lftci<  with  itH  Kydviilmiii  siirromnUiiKa,  Oun  of  our  momborn  ban,  by 
w»y  of  joko,  introdHccil  in  a  vlow  in  I'.ppinK  I'oront  nn  nlliKiitor  dia- 
portinf;  liiiimotf  by  tbo  bank  of  ono  of  itK  |ioo1h  ;  but  niuny  tbiiiKs  equally 
nonimtural  arc  noiuotimos  to  bu  diaoovorcd  in  n  combination  ]>boto)trapli. 
TlniH  wo  bnvo  tbo  i  noon  (tin  it  ion  ariain^;  from  tbo  nttoiuiitH  to  combine  in 
ono  picturo  pioooH  of  laiidsciipo  or  InoidontH  taken  witli  Icniica  tbo  foci  of 
which  oro  wiilrly  different.  Not  only  ko,  but  wo  Imvo  in  ono  inbarmonious 
irholo  pftrtH  of  viuwa  lighted  dilTurcntly  from  each  other,  and  hh  many 
Undl  of  Fcmiwctivo  as  tboro  aro  clomontary  parts  in  tho  llniiihod  roHuli. 
I  hav*  Iton  in  a  pHoudo  moonliKbt  pbuto^rnph  tbo  orb  of  niRbt  printed 
tha  iIeo  of  a  ihreoponny  piooc,  when  that  of  oven  a  split  pea  would  have 
ptovtd  too  xront.  Nay,  I  have,  and  you  nil  have,  soon  nioonh){ht  photo- 
graphs in  which  tho  dominant  liKbt  fell  upon  tho  nbjoctH  from  a  point 
thirty  or  forty  dcftrcoH  to  one  hide  of  tbo  position  of  tho  lull  moon  by 
wliich  the  scono  was  8wp)msod  to  l>o  illumined. 

Tbo  mere  mention  of  pbotoj^raphy  in  tbo  law  courts  will  recall  an  in- 
cident narrated  by  one  of  <iur  nuinbors  a  few  years  «t^o.  It  was  a  case  of 
ancient  lights,  and  in  tho  morning  ho,  ns  a  wolbknown  professional, 
undertook  the  task,  in  tho  interests  of  the  plantilT,  to  show'  by  truthful 
photography  that  the  erootion  of  a  building  thou  in  progress  would  moat 
eertainly  cause  a  Mrtons  obstruction  of  tbo  light.  Ho  did  his  work  to  tho 
Batistaotion  of  tlio  solicitor,  and  received  his  well-earned  fee.  Hut  next 
morning  tbo  solicitor  for  tbo  defendant  employed  him  to  ostabliflh  tho  fact 
by  truthful  photography  that  by  tbo  erection  of  tho  building  in  question 
no  light  wlmtover  would  bo  obstructed.  Ho  effected  this,  as  in  tbo  prc- 
Yioas  case,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  received  his  foe.  He,  doubtless, 
Toasons  that  there  is  no  mora  immorality  in  this  than  is  roputed  to  bo 
found  in  tho  daily  praotico  of  legal  or  patent  experts,  and  other  counsel, 
who  give  "  opinions"  \isually  favourable  to  those  by  whom  thoir  advice  is 
■ought.    Nor  is  there. 

A  humorous  application  of  vial  othloi  in  photography  Is  to  be  found  in 
the  photographer  in  an  agrioaltnral  district  who  had  often  occasion  to 
take  negatives  of  cattle  and  horses.  Ho  overcame  tho  dilllcultj-  so  often 
experienced  of  tho  animals  whisking  their  toils  and  spoiling  tho  exposure 
by  the  ingenious  expedient  of  keeping  a  large  and  various  assortment  of 
negatives  of  cows'  and  horses'  tails,  from  which  ho  selected  ono  that 
matched  tliat  of  any  given  siweimon,  and  printed  it  in,  having  previously 
stopped  out  the  original  that  was  blurred  by  motion.  This  suggests  the 
practice  of  the  photographer  in  tho  military  town  who  kept  a  stock  of 
well-taken  figures  in  uniforms  but  minus  the  heads,  which  he  supplied 
from  those  of  the  gallant  patrons  of  his  studio.  And  this  in  turn  suggests 
mention  of  a  practice,  horrible  in  its  abomination,  which  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  wai— happily  not  frequently  —adopted  by  some  foreign 
photographers  of  printing  tho  heads  of  respectable  ladies  on  the  undraped 
bo<lies  of  some  of  tho  same  sex  to  whom  this  qualifying  tenu  could  not  jhjb- 
aibly  bo  applied.  Of  all  ethical  sins  in  photography  this  ono  was  the  vilest, 
as  the  junction  of  head  and  figure  was  so  perfectly  effected  as  to  deceive 
•van  photographers  themselves. 

And  diy-plato  manufaeturers,  what  of  them?  Are  they  ever  guilty  of 
practioes  contrary  to  ethics  ?  Honestly  I  believe  they  are  not.  The  day 
hu  long  gone  by  since  any  manufacturer  sought  to  utilise  his  waste  or 
•'  shady  "  plates  by  inserting  two  or  three  of  them  in  every  dozen  package 
of  good  pUtos.  Happily,  this  system  being  suicidal  quickly  effoctod  its 
own  cure,  ao  it  no  longer  exists.  ■ 

"  Borrowed  plumes  "  is  a  term  which  covers  several  departures  from  the 
■trict  ethical  path.  I  allude  particularly  under  this  heading  to  profes- 
sional photographers  who  display  in  their  showcases  as  their  own  work 
that  which  has  Inien  executed  by  others,  and  also  to  amateurs  who,  buying 
their  plates  ready  preparcil.  get  thoir  dcToloping,  printing,  mounting,"and 
finishing  done  by  others  more  skilled,  and  then  exhibit,  and  possibly 
obtain  medals  for  it,  as  thoir  own  work.  A  case  is  on  record  in  which 
this  was  carried  to  an  extreme,  for  not  only  was  all  tlie  foregoing  done, 
but  it  was  done  with  a  borrowed  camera,  and  an  artist  present  liad  indi- 
cated the  spot  on  which  to  erect  it  and  the  exposure  to  be  given.  Well 
might  tho  narrator  ask  irAo  of  all  these  should  have  got  the  modal  that 
was  awarded  the  picture  made  under  these  circumstances  ? 

I  have  mentioned  an  amateur  of  ono  typo,  there  is  another,  viz.,  the 
one  who,  posing  as  an  amateur,  yet  entej-s  in  some  respects  into  pecuniary 
competition  with  the  professional,  doing  work  for  his  friends  and  such  of 

the  public  as  apply  at  so-called  prime  cost— tliat  is,  cost  of  material 

thereby  in  many  oases  depriving  the  man  who  has  to  subsist  by  the 
exercise  of  his  profession  of  his  moans  of  living.  On  the  unfairness  of 
such  a  proceeding  it  is  not  necessary  I  should  ililatc,  especially  as  it  ' 


is  not  nn-elhical  and  does  not  come  properly  witliin  the  scope  of  my 

subject. 

riiotographic  authors  and  writers  do  not  usually  lend  themselves  to 
tho  encouragement  of  departures  from  ethics,  but  KIbert  Anderson  in  his 
book,  Thf  Skjiliiihl  mid  the  Dark  Itomn,  is  not  so  fastidious.  Ho  advises 
that,  even  "if  your  sitter  sits  still  and  has  a  good  expression,  but  upon 
developing  tho  negative  you  find  you  have  committed  a  blunder,  rush  out 
of  the  dark  room  and  tell  him  with  a  bold  face  that  ho  moretl !  You 
must  never  be  in  tho  wrong ;  it  must  always  bo  /iiji  fault." 

Over  a  inontli  ago  I  was  discoursing  on  stereoscopic  i)hotography  at 
another  Metropolitan  society,  and  after  speaking  of  tbo  expedient  that 
had  to  be  resorted  to  when  photographing  tho  moon,  namely,  taking 
advantage  of  her  librations,  and  thus  increasing  tho  stereoscopic  base 
from  the  two  and  a  half  inches  between  tho  eyes  to  many  tliousonds  of 
miles  in  onler  to  show  lier  in  tho  stereoscope  os  tho  spherical  ball  we 
know  her  to  be,  by  parity  of  reasoning  I  adduced  my  own  experience 
in  jiliotographing  a  coast  line  from  the  deck  of  a  yacht,  allowing  a  space 
of  a  few  bundri'd  yards  between  the  shots  in  order  by  such  abnormal  dis- 
placement to  show  every  creek  and  jutting  headland  as  thoy  existed  in 
nature,  although  undecipherable  in  tho  monotonously  straight  coast  line 
as  seen  by  the  eye.  It  was  objected  that  this  was  not  truth.  Not, 
[jcrhaps,  as  a  representation  of  what  tho  eye  saw  at  tho  moment,  but 
literal  truth  all  tho  same.  This  expediont  is  an  aid  to  vision  on  the  same 
principle  as  looking  through  a  telescope  to  see  an  object  at  a  range  too 
great  for  normal  vision,  or  photographing  by  microscopic  aid  an  object 
otherwise  altogether  invisible. 

Hut  mention  of  tho  stereoscoiMS  suggests  malpractices  with  it  which 
aro  altogether  contrary  to  ethics.  For  instance,  trimming  pictures  so  as 
to  imparl  a  lietitions  acclivity  to  a  railway  ascending  a  mountain  which 
is  already  fairly  steep  in  itself,  as  practised  by  a  well-known  photographer; 
or  making  a  stereoscopic  pair  of  pictures  from  one  and  tho  same  negative, 
by  which  they  undoubtedly  coalesce  when  viewed  in  the  steieoscops,  but 
which  arc  devoid  of  relief. 

"  I'mlges  "  are  not  necessarily  antagonistic  to  ethics.  They  are  generally 
expedients  for  expediting  the  moans  to  tho  end.  Many  of  them  could  be 
mentioned  were  it  desirable  or  necessary. 

1*0  not  look  upon  me  as  hypercritical  in  regard  to  the  latitude  permis- 
sible to  photographers.  All  things  are  or  may  be  lawful ;  tho  expediency 
thereof  must  bo  determined  by  circumstances.  Let  photographers  prac- 
tise every  eonoeivablo  dodge  that  they  can  think  of,  and  no  offence  against 
the  strictest  code  of  ethics  will  bo  perpotrated,  so  long  as  it  is  not  done, 
to  quote  Truthful  James,  "  The  same  with  intent  to  deceive." 

J.  TlUILL  Tatlob. 


on  the  mixing  of  emulsions  of  widely 
diffeui-;nt  sensitiveness.— a  note  on  eikonoqen. 

It  is  now  several  years  since  I  wrote  a  communicntion  to  Thk  Hritish 
JofUN.ti.  or  I'liorounAi'liy  in  which  1  recounted  tho  results  of 
experiments  in  mixin;;  together,  in  various  proportions,  emulsions 
dinerinjr  considerably  \i\  sensitiveness.  The  peneral  conclusions  that 
I  then  came  to  were,  tlmt  if  a  slow  and  a  rapid  emulsion  were  mixed 
in  about  equal  quantities,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  "blend"  would  be 
u\oro  nearly  that  of  the  rapid  tlian  of  the  slow  emulsion,  and  that, 
moreover,  the  mi.\ed  emulsion  would  show  a  long:er  curve  of  density 
than  either  tlio  rapid  or  the  slow  emulsion  alone.  The  explanation  of 
tliis  latter  phenomenon  I  stated  to  be,  that  whilst  an  exposure  was 
soon  readied  beyond  which  the  rapid  emulsion  alone  would  show  no 
further  increase  of  density  for  an  incroa«>  of  e.vposure,  the  slow  emul- 
sion was  still  capable  of  sliowinp  such  increase,  not  having  had  nearly 
that  e.vposure  that  would  give  the  maximum  obtainable  density,  anil 
that  in  this  way  the  curve  was  extended.  To  put  it  briefly,  there  was 
a  longer  jfradation  of  density ;  and  a  truer  gradation,  too,  in  tlie  case 
of  the  ml.vod  emulsion  than  in  that  of  eitlier  tbo  slow  or  the  rapid 
emulsion  of  which  it  was  compounded. 

I  have  lately  had  so  strikiii)^  ii  conlinuation  of  the  conclusions  that  I 
have  just  mentioned,  and  tliat  in  the  case  of  sensitiveness  dilTering  so 
much  more  than  tho  jo  of  tho  emulsions  that  I  e.xperimented  with 
some  years  ago,  that  I  think  il  worth  writinjf  a  short  description  of 
my  e.\periment3  to  'iliK  Ihirnsii  .Ioiunai.  ok  riioTtxniAPiiY. 

Tho  circumstances  A^lfjust  as  follows : — For  about  t  wo  years  there 
litts  been  h  diy-phUo  factory  in  this  country,  known  by  tlio  name  of 
the  Japan  Dry-plate  Factory,  and,  in  conne.xion  with  it,  it  has  been 
my  duty  to  test  a  sample  plate  from  every  batch  of  emulsion  made, 
and  to  give  advice  gonorallj'  when  called  upon  to  do  so.  Lately,  two 
batches  of  emulsion  were  condemned  for  the  followinff  rt-asons:  C)ne 
was  intended  for  "  rapid  plates"  (^not  the  most  rapid  that  can  be 
made  at  the  present  day,  but  such  as  are  generally  preferred  for  studio 
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•work,  xmar  tweUtf  to  twcBtj^two  ea  Otr  HHitoncter),  the  o«lirr 
VM  iMtcadrd  for  aaknif  tnaifHaa^  yhtm 

TW  'rayid'  iwrii  iii  «■■•  «M  of  fwt  the  tfiCf/  iilMlii,  nd 
worlHd  dwiv  cBMcli.  brt  tlMW  wm  aUBcvhr  ia  fcttiv 
wWa  th«  fiatca  wen  eoatod  tUeUy.     Th*  *tnM|i 

I  tte  other  baad,  fw»  aiy  ■■n»iit  at  immtj,  ami  g»«« 
mmIi  for  aaytUair  tat  bMHB  ilMeB;  tat 
■at,  with  aorMtl  fcwjoyr,  jriro  that  ahHlirta 
rfarthkldad«rwaf£  laoaatMMtl 
r  that  Tta  that  than  gtmenUf  » ja 
B  Mad  tdr  Mgariie  work, 
to  tta  n*^!-  o(  tartm  dUM  will  kaow  what  I  waa 
whM  I M7  that  tta  hMk  of  ttaaifBiMy  wa*  Mch  that  ao  «a>  woaU 
aatiao  it  ia  tta  cm*  of  •  wiadow  tnaafmr-aej.  bat  that  a  latiiain 
woaU  aotaea  it  ia  tta  caM  of  a  dUt. 

I  mtj  M  w^  NT  that  tta  layii  caaWaa  mafiaiJ  iofiJo  to  tta 
«il«M  «/ atoM  •*•  per  Mat.  of  tta  wheb  ««  tta  rilair  taWi  pMMt, 
aad  thM  it  had  hMB  Mda  hf  tta  wthod  of 
«chtk  of  tta  «l««r  aitnio  iaiai 
idMatah^l  ii|inliiia.Mtoai^taHhttaia*«<tta 
•dfy^Mrf atawiiy  tta  kr**  mmI  umaUmg  tta 
•^ooIm  wtt  tto^nWf  to  liaBs  tt 
Tta  Jpw  ia»rfana.  «■  tta 
.Qt.  rf  chhrab,  aad  wm  aala  *y^^_^ 

•oaM  add.  aaiv  tta  whofe  of  Ita  alfv  ateata  diy. 

aaaalaar  twa  toaania  ttafo^dh  oaidtflwttaa,  aad  af  ttaa  tMttg 

«tahafc«<tta|alariaiaadat«MM|Mil|l»  Ifniaaleetat 

tta»  tCTMadad  with  ttaT^id  Maalrioa. 

It  WM  with  Mty  Bttia  ai|MlaiiM  a<  aar  hlh  arfal  i— III  that  I 
taaa  a  at  of  csaariaMM*  «•  lai  tta  fMidt  ef 
aiwfaH  hiiiarti   la  iit m twiy  «a a», aad 
■a^paatly.    Brtdly.lfcaadtta<,Miiiy  ttad 

!^  ''.■7***°*'  *ff'^^.^^rV^^  latiaaJvHlpaftaof  tta 
alow  waaa  aiaad  with  iL  whita  a  eomaratireir  immI  aaaaurtjoa  «f 
ttarfaw  laaliia  addallatta  tapid  aaiiwiy  cawd  tta  tiadiMyta 


Tta  aahr  wwr  ia  which  ta  Mnaat  for  tta  faelB  Oat 
tta  laaid  aa^M  WM  aet  Hdaead  h*  tta  addMoa  flf  a 
afttadtowiii  Ij    ii,wytattadtJ^,a*aarfttala 

?i'  T     I  hy  Ita  aatJM  af  tta 
■acta  fcr  At  ladarclw  <f 


0t  tta 


Oa  tta 


Maat  for  tta  aqaallr 
ichhattarhittacaa*«r 
Woa  that  I  tato  aw 
la  Cm*,  I  ooMidar  that  tta 
h  laMT  thaa  it  waaU  ta  aoiiaia  to  «B( 
TM»  c— aaly  ta  Ml  III  I  fcr  aa  tta 
tagmliHi  iitliiiiilagJwrhad 
taaiiiHidtnMttaiMUaaaaUaatattaoaMtaMd  aelfaa  of  tta 
l^aadltadaulf  3tadltayaaaraf  iiiiiiattaiiliiliiii  af 
oitf  a  fart  af  tta  d«ar  hatad  af  tta  alow  aaMMoa  thatwM  ia 
ceataet  with  it. 


I  will  meaioaih  arthodof  tartiw  wtattar  tta  aradataaa  af  aa 
«M.ta«'Wir>a^attaataa>ipi«i*ahigkNtaa.  EMnraaawta 
hM  aaid  Ita  Wanarta  mmmammm  kaowa  thai  orca  Am  afaaia 
BMfhod  ■I*  b  ky  ao  WMaitiaaiaaat.  Ia  eat, it  MotaMj  akaiatii 


ikf  aoMaaitfaaMaaMt.  Ia  tat,  it  MotaMj  akaiatii 
haV  tta  l«itt.    Kow,  ia^  mm  of  ay  owa  mat  ■ilii>  I 
Hialchil  away  a  hitaf  tta  tta  «a  thia  a|aaia, aad  I 
that  if  I  livo  aaeh  aa  axvooMB  to 


taalalaaa 
M»  hy  twa  or  thiM  tnali  that  tta  ta«  IgaM  wit  ta 
ridhfe  rftedarakfaMtt  aad  fia«;  a^  if  I  caa  atfa  Ma  a 
ofdM^yhtaaMthataMtaf  Ita ayaHa  that  I  ta«a  mm 
aad  tta  lan,  tta  catM  at  giadattoiiMiy  fad,  at  taat  at 
aad.  ltMM>aHaathat1  iMMyM  iiiri  ia  tta  «Ma  ai 
■adawithi  miiiiliMiiiii.  If  OaM  «  My  £«Maae%  It 
IhatttaalatiiartfllaHaUaof  itawkM  tta  cfet  af  aadMa  dW- 
fMBM  af  1«ht  hayed^aat  am  Sm  that  Ubt  «al  wiB  Ma  a 
111  III  111  iwMa.  lattacMaafteirisadaMaEiaathMliaKnid 
•a,  I  law  te  tta  ir>t  tsMo  a  faa  ^darina  ia  tta  Ughv  %mm 
r«o  tta  ihadowdatd^aad  yM  ia  tta  caM  «f  tta  fnl 
I  a  dMMMM  of  iiaiit^ 


tta  imeantatiaa  of  tta  dctaibflf  tta  hi^  Gfikt* 
loiia;  that  of  tta  ahadowa,  tta  iiapioraiat  ia  tta  miatd 


I  over  aay  aamixed  ttat  I  tare  wotkcd  with  wm  rmajkablr. 
It  i*  fair  hare  to  mj,  that  althoadk  tta  two  cMatanaa  were  aiaed 
ia  ahoat  afaal  naaatitiia  for  tta  iaal  eoatiw  of  i^aM,  a  rttj  Sttk 
BMaa  af  tta  anal  tkaa  of  tta  (low  hai«  aaed;  tta  aaaatitiM  of  Mhar 
w«aaotaearfyttaMw.Mtta  alow  oaakioa  had  kMa  nade  oaly 
half  M  rich  ia  alrer  m  tta  ni|«d.  a  thiaa  that  wiO  ta  icadily  aadar- 
•tood  hy  aU  that  nm  faaritar  with  aMakifla  wacfc. 

Tta  iMaiU  gitca  ahora  do  aot,  it  *•  to  ta  aadcwtood,  raat  on  a 
mgW  maiiiat  oaly,  hat  oa  BMay  that  tave  all  landed  to  eoaim 
tta  dfdarrtni  that  I  Aaw  twom  tta  faatwrita  AMittar  thia^  I  caa 
matm  that  ie  aMia  fiwarhilli  thaa  aay  of  what  I  lata  ataadyatalad, 
hat  that  iMta  aa  tta  naalla  «f  «w  axpcriMM  oaW  aa  to  tta  anoMt 
of  tta  MCKiatr  csyiriaMria  MMMdod  M  that  ttafa 
moAm  endeMaad  fMaUaa  ia  tta  (actocy  that  had  aot  yet  koaa 
«D  tta  iBMda*  kan«K  oae  that  wm  aetaaly  fa«^  TUa 
taiy  lapid,  aad  there  «m  ao  teadeacy  to  thinatw^  aor 
ttafaf  aachia  ialwidtj  m  to  aata  it  ivpoadble  to  fK  nod 
MifM  wkh  it,  hat  it  WM  each  that  pl»t«a  coated  with  it  coald  aot 
taaMtoattottafnaalaaUie.  I  triad  tta  raHU  of  aiin^  thk  ia 
pacta  with  aa  aaaaMoi  ttat  wm  ycetakly  mok  thaa  twaaly 

Ua  iiiiaTlii     Aoia,  tta  Maiitlfaaaai       

laead.  whita  tta  naak 
Tkia  ia  •  foadt  that  I  < 
taanoi 
Ttai 

to  haw  dMaaaaod  tahilaaily  la  aM  auaad  aaaUoai.    Tli* 
Tha«e  mm  thoM  that  hafa  haaa  aaatioaad 

ia  tta  CMa  af  tta  aisod  eMaWaa  thaa  ia  that  af  a  ia|U  < 

kof  tta  dowaaMi 


of  tta  nfid 


aad  thcMbata  tta  fact  ttat  a  aiMdcaMdifatwill  go  feather  thaa 
aaaiaad  taped  aaalaaa,  aa  aeeoaat  of  tta  fiaat  eoeaaiaf  powar  tl 
ia  giTea  hy  tta  wpiiatlii  opacity  of  tta  alow 
■aaHfod  tattoMaoHt  o/^dbar  Mad. 


>a,€f 


JotmsrALOF 
taaDowed 
ahoatadoBca 


Aaitafa  lately  aMd  a  aata  or  two  toTnBi 
PmmMMATmr  oa  ttaid^alcf  liknaofM,  I  maj, 
awoadortwoMMB.  Tta  other  day  thaiacaawta 
Md  a  half  hottta  of  eaateaa  (caa  of  thia  MhrtaaM  that  tara  keaa  oa 
oadnr  lor  a  lew  tfaa.  I  wm  thM  aUc  to  aM  and  bm  for  tta  fat 
tiaattaw  MMwiitiiijKali  It  aay  ta  taaaahaad  that  I 
ahotlleoftta  aaw  tea  ef  likcacaia  aaM  tiaHanhM 
aelaar.tefwMtiiM  iMli. wMalrttkaawau  Kaaaaftta 
I  tar*  )aa  frt  ii  wtaai^^rhite,  ha>  tta  cealaali  af  a  h«  o 
aaof  aMblTCBavarfaar.  etaoet  tta  aae  Mthat  of  fcn 


that  tta 
titat 


aa  of  a  Ight  y  Jiw 
of  MtaaiaaOaMaw 


the  aae  m  that  of  Miiuciaaido 
ofpacatt^  Tta<     ' 

tataMi 


■aaaaalhatlhafoyat  aaad:  ia 

that,teaoao  kiada  of  work  at 

b  dietiactly  lapeiior 

to  ta  caA  aai  iiilaiiili 

Mitwodd 

ki  thair 


tXr.WaiMriate 
I  fat  pbee,  I  CHi- 

thattaaaatioM,aadia 


tta  ita  fiOi  right  off 
W.  K.  Bcaro*. 


A  KEW  IIELPEB  15  raorroOR.U»nY— ACTD  SULPHITE. 
FoBaeaMtia 


rhtehhraf  tta  aaita  of  alatioa  of  aod 
tioa  to  tta  fxiM  hath.  Aa  tkiiipaciBi 
ia  tta  UaitadStMea,  «a  iadaad  Ita  paU 
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pyrogallol  and  sulphite  of  sodium  by  tlie  subsequent  addition  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  caused  the  formation  of  a  certain  amount  of 
sulphurous  acid  in  the  fluid,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  sulphite  of 
spdium.  No  matter  which  method  was  employed,  the  final  result 
was  the  formation  of  a  small  quantity  of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium, 
which  preserved  the  pyrogallol  for  a  much  longer  period  than  when 
ordinary  sulphite  of  sodium  was  used.  But  the  trouble  about  these 
early  efforts  at  preserving  pyrogallol  was  that  the  quantity  of  acid 
sulphite  present  was  small  compared  with  the  amount  of  ordinary 
sulphite.  We  have  now  presented  to  us  in  a  very  convenient  form  a 
very  strong  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  that  in  the  com- 
pounding of  developers  will  prove  extremely  useful.  The  material  is 
in  the  form  of  a  pale,  yellowish  fluid,  smelling  strongly  of  sulphurous 
oxide  gas,  with  which  it  is  saturated,  and  containing  over  fifty  per 
cent,  of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium  in  solution.  That  is  to  say,  it  con- 
tains half  its  weight  of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  while  ordinary  sul- 
phite of  sodium  in  crystals  contains  half  its  weight  of  normal  or 
neutral  sulphite  of  sodium.  From  the  nature  of  the  two  salts  the  acid- 
sulphite  solution  contains,  therefore,  twice  the  amount  of  the  pre- 
seiTing  element,  sulphurous  oxide,  which  the  ordinary  sulphite  crystals 
contain.  This  would  be  true  if  the  ordinary  suljihite  crystals  were 
pure,  but  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  make  them  so,  for  they  usually 
contain  from  four  to  six  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  two  or 
three  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  sodium.  The  new  acid-sulphite  solu- 
tion contains  a  little  sulphate  of  sodium,  but  the  excess  of  sulphurous 
oxide  gas  with  which  the  fluid  is  charged  compensates  for  this. 

Such  is  the  new  material  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer. 
Now  a  few  words  as  to  its  uses. 

The  first  important  application  of  the  new  fluid  is  in  the  fixing 
bath.  If  to  a  quart  of  fixing  bath  (one  to  four)  we  add  about  two 
ounces  of  acid-sulphite  solution,  the  bath  is  rendered  acid,  but  no 
change  takes  place  otherwise.  In  this  bath  any  negatives  can  be 
fixed,  and  with  a  rapidity  and  clearness  that  is  really  startling. 
Some  of  the  slow  varieties  of  plates  are  remarkably  long  in 
the  ordinary  bath  before  they  are  fixed  nicely ;  but  in  the  new 
acid-sulphite  and  hypo  bath  they  fix  in  about  one-fourth  of  the 
amount  of  time  ordinarily  taken.  And  what  is  yet  more  pleasant 
to  note,  they  are  remarkably  clean  and  free  from  stain.  In  fact, 
they  look  exactly  like  plate  4  developed  witli  ferrous  oxalate  after  they 
come  out  of  the  new  bath,  although  they  may  be  badly  stained  before 
fixing.  The  new  fixing  bath  is  beyond  question  the  loest  remedy  for 
stained  plates  from  organic  developers.  One  thing  must  certainly  be 
remembered  at  all  times,  the  fixing  bath  must  be  kept  acid  by  the 
addition  of  new  acid-sulphite  solution  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
have  it  maintain  its  efiiciency  as  a  clearing  bath.  If  the  proper  care 
is  exercised,  the  use  of  the  alum  clearing  bath  can  be  entirely  omitted 
when  the  new  acid-sulphite  solution  is  used  ;  thus  eliminating  a  step 
in  the  present  negative  process  when  clear,  crisp,  and  quick  negatives 
are  desired. 

We  must  now  say  something  about  the  application  of  the  acid 
sulphite  to  the  developer.  With  pyrogallol  the  application  is  very 
simple :  to  every  grain  of  pyro  in  solution  add  one  drop  of  the 
acid-sulphite  solution  as  a  preservative.    Thus,  you  may  take : — 

Pyrogallol    1  ounce. 

Acid  sulphite 1     „ 

Water  to  make    10  ounces. 

This  solution  contains  five  and  a  half  grains  of  pyro  to  the  fluid 
drachm,  and  will  keep  a  long  time.  To  develop :  In  one  ounce  of  water 
use  from  one-half  to  one  fluid  drachm  of  the  above  solution,  with 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  fluid  drachms  of  alkaline  solution,  made  as 
follows : — 

Sodium  carbonate  (crystals) 5  ounces. 

Water  to  make   10      „ 

In  the  case  of  eikonogen  it  works  equally  as  well  as  with  pyro. 
In  this  case  the  formula  becomes : — 

Eikonogen  (finely  powdered) 1  drachm. 

Acid  sulphite     1      „        (fluid). 

Water  to  make 10  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  eikonogen  first,  then  add  the  acid  sulphite.  This 
solution  contains  three-quarters  of  a  graiu  of  eikonogen  to  the  fluid 
drachm,  and  keeps  as  well  as  the  pyro  mixture  above.  In  developing, 
if  sodium  carbonate  is  used,  to  every  ounce  of  the  eikonogen  solution 
add  -from  one  to  two  drachms  of  the  solution  given  above  for  pyro, 
and  no  water.  If  carbonate  of  potassium  is  preferred,  use  one  to  two 
drachms  of  the  following  solution : — 

Potassium  carbonate  (dry)    .3  ounces. 

Water  to  make   10      „ 

In  each  case  the  negatives  come  up  clear  and  full  of  detail,  without 


any  tendency  to  fogging.  Judged  by  experience  with  the  ordinary 
developers,  these  new  mixtures  with  acid  sulphite  work  a  little  more- 
quickly  ;  and  if  the  negatives  are  fixed  in  the  acid-sulphite  fixing  bath,, 
the  results  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  as  to  quality. 

With  hydroquinone  we  have  not  yet  obtained  any  desirable  results,, 
the  mixtures  tried  working  much  too  slowly  to  be  of  practical  use. 

As  the   developers   given   above  work   more   rapidly  than   those 
ordinarily  employed,  care  must  be  taken  in  regard  to  tlie  light  used 
in  the  dark  room  that  it  is  of  the  proper  non-actinic  quality.    It   is- 
best  to  use  as  little  light  as  possible  under  any  circumstances,  but 
always  enough  to  see  what  you  are  doing. 

We  are  sure  that  those  who  use  the  new  acid  sulphite  of  sodium 
will  find  it  a  great  help  to  the  production  of  clean,  stainless  negatives,, 
closely  resembling  those  of  wet-plate  days. 

— Anthony's  Bulletin. 


NOTES  FBOM  NEWCASTLE. 


The  bulk  of  the  honours  in  connexion  with  the  recent  exhibition  must 
undoubtedly  rest  with  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  of  Hexham,  this  gentleman's 
two  lectures  being  the  best  attended  of  the  series ;  in  fact,  the  interest 
taken  in  the  second  lecture  was  remarkable,  and  not  a  seat  was  to  be  had 
after  eight  o'clock. 

Mr.  James  Bacon,  of  Northumberland-street,  who  has,  by  the  way,  for 
some  months  been  advertising  an  "  Exhibition  of  Photographs,"  at 
length  opened  to  tlie  press  and  public  the  collection  of  portraits,  en- 
largements, &c.,  which  is  generally  to  be  seen,  with  slight  variations, 
in  his  reception  room.  This  was  probably  intended  as  a  counterblast  to 
the  larger  and  more  imposing  show  at  tlie  Art  Gallery.  Looked  at  in  this 
light,  it  would  be  a  failure  ;  the  local  press  notices  were  extremely 
laudatory  and  nmiisinri ;  these  gentlemen  had  evidently  forgotten  all 
about  their  "  high  art "  principles  of  three  weeks  previous.  The  photo- 
graphs themselves  were  up  to,  and  some  superior,  to  the  usual  work  of  a 
high-class  studio. 

The  weather  here  just  now  is  magnificent,  and  I  have  an  idea  we  are 
going  to  have  a  good  photographic  season.  I  mean,  of  course,  a  lot  of 
new  work  for  the  autumn  exhibitions. 

I  have  heard  some  talk  of  a  new  photographic  society  being  projected, 
and  I  presume  this  means  really  a  separation  of  the  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional element.  The  show  made  by  the  local  amateurs  was  moderate 
in  the  extreme,  and  yet  there  are  several  first-rate  amateurs  within  ten 
miles  of  Newcastle.  I  don't  fancy  these  men  will  join  the  association  on 
the  present  rules,  and  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  professionals  in  the 
local  society,  though  in  a  very  small  minority,  completely  overpower,  in 
artistic  and  technical  ability,  the  amateurs.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  how- 
ever, that  the  amateur  element  would  do  better  apart  from  the  professional. 
They  would  be  put  more  on  their  mettle,  and  I  imagine  that  a  general 
all-round  improvement  might  result.  Many  amateur  members  shrink 
from  exposing  and  displaying  their  work  before  a  mixed  company  con- 
taining professionals,  and  I  don't  feel  much  surprised  at  this.  There  is  no 
question  whatever  of  the  entente  cordiale  as  the  society  is  at  present  con- 
structed, i.e.,  in  connexion  with  the  present  membersliip,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  in  the  event  of  a  separation  it  would  not  prevent  a  friendly  re- 
union and  cooperation  at  times. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Photographic  Club  promises  well  for  the  coming  season. 
Several  new  members  have  joined,  the  dark  room  has  been  put  right,  and 
is  now  in  constant  use.  The  fee  is  five  shillings  per  annum,  which  in- 
cludes use  of  hypo  and  alum.  The  first  turn  out  was  to  Belsay  on  the 
26tb. 

Your  critic,  in  his  review  of  our  recent  exhibition,  fell  foul  of  an  inte- 
rior of  Durham  Cathedral.  I  noticed  a  few  days  afterwards  that  a  much 
better  print— a  bromide,  I  think— of  the  same  subject  had  been  substi- 
tuted. I  expect  this  would  be  rather  a  stretch  of  the  rules,  but  in  this 
case  allowable  for  the  general  good  effect  of  the  exhibition. 

CuUercoats,  a  pretty  fishing  village  some  ten  miles  from  Newcastle,  is 
a  place  much  affected  by  artists.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  or  three  resident 
there.  I  cull  the  followiag  little  anecdote  from  the  Newcastle  Weekly 
Chronicle: — "  Alocal  fisherman's  wife  had  been  invited  to  see  some  pictures 
which  a  CuUercoats  artist  had  just  painted.  A  clergyman  happened  to  be 
in  the  room  at  the  time.  One  of  the  pictures  showed  a  well-known  fisher- 
man returning  from  a  shooting  expedition  with  a  number  of  ducks  and 
other  sea  birds  slung  over  his  shoulder.  As  soon  as  she  saw  the  picture, 
the  visitor  exclaimed,  '  That's  the  biggest  leer  i'  CuUercoats.  Must  have 
bowt  them  birds.  Couldn't  hev  shutten  'em  if  he'd  tried.'  When  the 
clergyman  retired,  the  good  woman  asked  who  he  was.  The  artist  gave 
the  name  of  a  vicar  or  rector  in  the  Church  of  England.  '  Eh,  hinny  I ' 
cried  the  fishwife,  in  distress,  '  as  dune  it  this  time.  Aa  shuddent  hev 
said  leer;  aa  shud  hev  said  liar !'" 

Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  of  Hexham,  opened  an  exhibition,  comprising  some 
four  or  five  hundred  of  his  views,  in  that  town  on  Whit  Monday.  The 
pictures,  many  of  which  are  well-known,  include  the  Northumbrian 
castles  and  peel  towers,  views  of  the  Eoman  wall  and  remains,  and 
"  bits  "  and  studies  of  all  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Northumberland. 
The  exhibition  was  opened  on  Saturday  the  24th,  in  the  Town  Hall,, 
Hexham.  D.  D. 
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PHOTOOBAPHS  OF  RAnDLT  MOVIXO  OBJECTS. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  PhyiioU  Sodetj,  Utj  8.  Mr.  C.  V.  Roj*  nude  two 
-mnnnnmiTtfi"**  :— (I)  On  Photograplu  0/ BapiJlf  Moving  OhjtcU,  and  (3) 
Ob  tkt  OteiUatims  KUetrie  Spark. 

A  eol1«wtinii  of  appantos  by  whieh  ha  bad  been  able  to  photoRiaph 
drapa  ol  vater  in  their  Tanoos  rtapea  of  fonoatioa  was  exhilntad.  It  oon- 
•ialM  of  a  lantern  and  Umea  by  wfaiah  •  troodi  in  wbieb  the  drop*  were 
(onnad  eonld  be  atroogly  illnminatad,  CMBbined  with  a  camera  and 
nfuliiag  diae  with  one  perforation.  By  thia  oeanc  eipoeorea  of  about 
o«M  Bx-hnndredtfa  of  a  laeond  cooM  ba  madaaboot  twenty  timea  a  aeooad. 
The  alida  of  the  eamen  waa  abont  thrae  faat  long,  and  could  be  morad 
aenvB  the  field  by  hand,  ao  aa  to  taka  tba  eonaeeathre  impreaaiona  oa 
diteaol  parte  of  the  plate.  The  reanltinc  photogimpha  ahow  with  reaark- 
ahla  elaarniiaa  the  tbnnatien,  breaking  away,  the  oadllatioBa  of  the  drape, 
and  their  rebovndiat  ia  the  liquid  into  which  they  fell.  By  catling  tno 
pbatofnpha  into  atoipa,  each  itrip  lenieaenting  a  tingle  eipoaore,  and 
I  Min  oiae,  Mr.  Boy«  had  arranflad  a  kind  of  Thaainafatopa, 
Itha  phaaopiena  in  a  rery  laallatle  nMBaar.    Ha  auo 


pholampha  of  imatl  water  foontaina  brokao  vp  faito  dropa  by 
ooada,  wUeh  ba  bad  taken  by  the  eleettie  apark  wHhoat  the  aid 


otiaaaaa.  Tba  ahadows  of  the  dropa  wan  iharply  denned,  amB  whan  mag- 
niSad  eeoaidarabiy,  and  the  variooa  atagM  of  tranritioa  fron  the  liqnid 
eolama  to  the  detached  particlea  wera  well  ihown.  Finding  it  poeaiUe 
to  oblate  aaah  food  raaolta  trooi  a  $kmfl»  apark.  it  oeuwiad  to  nun  that 
ba  aai^  grt  a  aBoaaieinii  of  iilmtogiap^  ti  wii  the  intatmfttMt  light  of  an 
k,  and  ia  thia  ha  waa  vMTMeaaaafaL. 
I  fctlaad  to  ahow  tba  oatllalaiy  eharaeter  of  a  diichaiaa 
ia  operation.  It  eoofrirtad  of  a  diae  carrying  nx 
I  ia  two  lata  of  three.  Tba  laanibeii  of  each  aet  wan  at 
I  from  the  axii,  lo  that  tba  Imagea  of  tlia  ipark  oa  tlie 
eenaa  do  aol  eoiactde.  The  diee  oaa  ba  raralTed  at  a  hi^t  apeed,  and 
tba  aaeaaarfn  apailM  are  aaen  aa  bright  palehae  oa  the  lenen.  By  thii 
a  ■'"^  dianiiarge  eaa  m  aiamiaad.  whanaa  with  Lodat'a 
H  ia  darinUa  to  have  a  Mrty  npal  aaaeaaaioB  of  ipaaa. 
ie(  aa  oaaillatnfy  diadiaiga  takea  with  the  appaiataa  wan 
— t'*fc*«~t"  aad  tiaaae  ibow  tliat  the  donOion  of  tlie  iilnmination  ia  a  eon- 
dderahle  traetioa  tt  a  complete  period. 

I.^rd  Bayleicb  aaid  be  waa  greatly  mtanaiad  by  Mr.  Boya*  apparmtaa. 
lli  iMi  B^Mgb)  iMd  pbo«o^nhad  water  toanlaine  both  wbaa  bcokaa 
np  and  when  oaida  to  tioaliaei  oadar  ilaatikal  iafloaaea,  bal  it  had  aarar 
ucuuiiad  to  biiB  that  it  woold  bapoaaibia  to  |H  aaoogh  Ugbt  «r  anfWeJaat 
aharpaan  troai  a  riai^  apark.  Mr.  B«|fi' aaeeen  he  baUavad  to  be  owiag 
to  the  laet  of  bia  oateg  ao  laaan  which  woald  abaorb  the  nltra-riolet  ran. 
Ha  alto  tlxiaght  tba  aathod  laiglu  ba  daealopad  ao  aa  to  gita  ■luwUd 
ptstaraa  im1~r1  of  nere  rapnaaMatioaa  ia  biaek  and  wbila. 

Mr.  Ongory  aaked  Mr.  Boya  if  ha  had  triad  lo  get  gnater  potantiali 
for  hia  oaaiUiitaiy  iHmhafaa  bgr  aaiag  Dr.  Lodga'a  '■  impolalva  nsh " 

Mr.  lyottar  iaqaind  wfaalhar  Iha  riagla  aparka  aaad  to  pbolcmpb  the 
<watcr  tooalaina  wen  aa  large  aa  thoM  raqairad  to  ahow  new  Ilia  tiifati 

Mr.  B^ya  aaid  ha  bad  not  triad  Dr.  Lodfi'a  "  impoMn  raab  "  anaaga- 
meat  beeaan  of  Iha  aaomoaa  capacity  of  Iha  eoadnawa  raqairad.  The 
■parita  aaad  to  plwitiniaph  tba  bioitaa-Dp  fooalaia  wan  vary  imall,  being 
caly  akeat  a  anartv  of  aa  iaah  toag  aaa  fraoi  a  taw  Jan. 

riBfiaMi  Any  aakad  Load  B«yW|b  whether  it  woald  be  poeaibU  to 
eoBipan  tha  ahapM  af  Iha  water  droBB  ahowa  ia  Iha  pholograpba  with  the 
•hapee  of  tba  W^U  anihwaa  of  rarolaliaia  aivao  by  Sir  W.  Thomaon  at 
the  Boyal  laalitBlfaB  aoaa  yean  atp*,  or  wBather  the  cbangM  ol 
wen  too  rapid  to  panait  of  Ilia  aarten  taaaion  baiag  aU-iaiportant. 

Mr.  Boya  tbooght  Um  molieiia  of  Ilia  dropa  woald  be  loo  rapid,  and 
that  ioarna  weald  play  aa  importaat  part. 

Lard  BajW|h  poiatad  oat  that  by  lonalng  a  drop  tlow  eaoogh  the 
efhet  of  iavtia  aiight  ba  atada  nagliglbla  aatil  inch  time  ae  the  onitable 
atata  waa  naehed ;  after  that,  hoaanr,  ia«rti*  miut  hare  oooaii' 
iaflaaaM  en  the  ahape. 

—Chemital  Stw*. 

» 

foreign  |lotca  antj  flctos. 


Tax  death  of  M.  Temaaaeb  Adet  ia  aanoaneed  from  Dizmnde,  in 
Uelginm.  The  dieened  gaatlemaa— oaa  tt  Um  oldeat  aiamben  of  the 
AMociation  Belga— wee  a  diatiagniahad  aautear.  Ha  aaeesBbad  to  an 
of  eoBie  waeka'  dnratioa 


la  al  photogiaphie  imi 
hia  Daoaaotly  baaa  a 


I  ol  Um  hminoea  eiooda,  to  which 
)  ftaqaastly  beaa  laada  la  Iha  fotaiga  oolama  of  tlie  JovanAL, 
ihaa  dariag  Um  eamnt  year  ia  Oenaaay.  Tberaealtof  eom- 
pariaa  the  Tariooa  reaalla  obtained  at  diflemt  obaarratoriea  goaa  lo  atww 
that  IheM  alooda  ban  the  otraordiaary  aititode  of  eighty-two  kilooMlraa 
(fif|y-«ae  aad  a  half  milae)  abore  the  aea  larel. 


TU  laet  aaaiber  of  the  PheiograpUidi*  Naehrirhim  iftTM  ipaee  to  the 
a— pialata  «<  aa  amatanr  eonaopoodaat  aaaeerDiiiK  >ui  miatortaiiea  when 
ezperiaMaliag  with  iiiagnniam  flaah  Ugbt.     Thia  iaganioiM  iadiTidiml 


made  ap  a  flaah  powder  aooording  to  Professor  Miiller's  reoeipt,  and  then 
bl<K  it  through  the  flame  of  a  flaah  lamp ;  resalt— n  few  sparks  bat  no 
flash.  To  teat  the  lamp,  pare  magnesinm  was  then  employed,  and  the 
resalt  waa  latiafaetory.    Why  is  this,  asks  the  ingenious  one? 


Wk  are  not  aware  whether  it  has  ever  occorred  to  an  amateur  in  this 
country  to  oommit  the  same  blander.  Primarily,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  sappoae  that  no  one  woald  go  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  or  procuring 
a  flash  powder  to  blow  throagh  a  lamp  when  magnesiom  powder  is  known 
to  be  tapplied  for  that  purpose.  Should,  however,  any  of  our  readers  have 
fallen  into  this  error  toey  will,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  know  the  cause  of  tlie 
failure.  This,  aa  oar  learned  contemporary  points  out,  ia  due  to  the  blow- 
ing through  the  flame,  causing  the  bodies  that  are  intended  tor  giving  off 
the  oxygen  to  beoome  aeparated  from  the  magnesium ;  they  pass  through 
the  flame  withoot  being  mneb  dooompoaed,  and  oool  it  so  much  that  the 
magnaainm  doea  not  bwa. 

AxorasB  iageniooa  eorraapondent  suggests  in  ezpUoation  of  the  alleged 

spirit  photographs  that  the  spirits  may  have  the  faculty  of  intercep&g 

and  reflecting  the  invisible  ultra-violet  rays,  and  inquires  of  the  editor  of 

the  Saehriehten  if  thia  may  not  be  so.    The  query  certainly  recalls  to  the 

mind  Lieaagang'a  excellent  little  skit  about  the  "invisible  oil."     The 

editor,  howenr,  eoatanla  himaelf  with  remarking,  "  On  the  poeaibiiiiy  of 

aaoh  •  phannmiwi  ao  oaa  oaa  apeak— it  ia  another  matter  aa  nords 
II10       '  

M.  JArrt  ila»o<n  aome  spaoa  ia  Lm  Photographie  to  the  qoestion  of  certain 
dafecla  hi  gelatine  platee.  Thaaa  be  attributea  to  the  praaence  of  small 
air  babbUa  ia  tba  filma,  whieh,  aa  the  gelatine  aoUdiflea,  bant,  and  give 
riae  to  ahallew  daptaninns  of  anlWeiant  aiae  lo  be  randared  visible  by  a  lens. 
Uelatiaa  fllna  whieh  aalbr  from  Ibis  defect  wliea  employed  for  collotype 
taka  m  tba  iak  in  Iha  laiaale  depraaaioaa,  aad  ao  eaun  the  impressions 
lahaa  mm  then  to  bo  diaflgand  by  a  aomber  of  ainall  Uaok  pointa.  By 
•Uowiag  Um  galatina  fiUaa  to  liardan  alowly  thaee  trfkblea  may  be  avoided, 
aa  the  babblaa  ban  thao  Uae  to  rin  to  the  sarfaee  and  escape. 


^ux  lEWoxial  Catle. 


\Vb  have  befon  aa  the  fint  two  numbers  of  Meaars.  Bouasod, 
Valadon,  &  Co.'s  I^far»  IKtutr^,  now  a  monthly  periodical,  and 
most  eoagntulate  tana  well-known  art  publiftht-rs  upon  thi-ir  com- 
plete aooeen.  The  aoaMrona  platee.  colourod  and  otherwise,  an* 
certainly  among  the  fineat  of  their  kind  yet  offered  to  the  public, 
and  show  a  moat  apptadahle  advance  upon  the  ordinary  electrotype. 
Of  oo«ine  the  intenat  tn  take  in  this  work  ia  owing  to  the  dose  con- 
Dexion  of  theae  prodnetioos  with  our  own  art:  it  la  well  known  and 
acknowledged  that  photogiapby  has  played  a  moat  important  and 
prognanta  part  in  the  very  beat  productions  of  thia  well-knuwn  firm. 


Tb«  Abt  ahd  PaAcncii  op  Intkhior  Photoubai>iiy. 

(B7  P.  V.  KtLU.    Beddantdd :  A.  Jabb.) 

^'-Inaja  from  the  preface  that  thia  book  is  an  extension  of  a  lecture 
V  '  :  itlior  waa  prevented  by  ill-health  from  delivering  to  the 
II 'i  1  I'hotograpnie  Society.  Prom  this  source  we  U-am  alao 
that  when  extracta  or  information  have  been  taken  from  works  or 
jonmala  devoted  to  the  aerriee  or  art  of  photography  the  author  has 
endeavooied  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  in  footnotes,  and  yet 
we  find  more  than  one  pMn  of  matter  that  was  prepared  for  and  ap- 
peared in  Tub  Brituh  Journal  Photoorai>iiii'  Almanac,  which 
the  anthor  has  foTjrotten  to  acknowledge.  Although  the  rawu/t  iPHre 
of  this  work  i.< /»/'  ^  ^/ra/iA^,  by  which  is  umlerstnod  the  taking 
of  interiors  by  pi  .  yet,  strange  to  aay,  only  a  ciri/  small 
portion  is  devot«<i  i<>  n,  me  remainder  treating  of  topics  peculiar  to 
all  handlxwka,  such  aa  developing  solutions,  printing  on  nlbumenised, 
bromide,  autotype,  and  platinum  papera,  and  on  fabrics.  But,  perhaps, 
we  ooght  not  to  criticise  the  book  a*  a  book,  but  rather  look  upon  it 
as  a  disooarse  intended  for  a  provincial  socJetv.  There  are  sereral 
idioeynerasiea  in  the  spelling  adopted,  yet  is  the  work  (115  pp.)  well 
printed  in  fine  large  type.  It  is  illustrated  by  three  photographs. 
The  price  ia  said  to  be  7«.  Od.,  but  aa  to  thia  we  only  quote  from 
hearsay.  

'     PnoimanoirAt.  BtTSsTBATirM  Vabxisb. 

(PcBCT  L(r«D  k  Co.,  Bndford.) 
In  the  dd  collodion  days  the  term  substratum  would  convey  only  one 
idea,  namely,  that  of  something  to  ensure  thu  adhesion  of  the  collodion 
to  the  glass ;  this,  however,  ia  for  another  purpose,  namely,  forming 
a  mbatratum  to  the  ramish  which  is  to  be  applied  to  the  gelatine 
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negative.  Tliis  mates  the  film  impermeable  by  damp,  and  conse- 
quently ensures  freedom  from  stains  when,  by  accident,  moist  paper 
may  be  printed  upon.  As  a  retouching  varnish  "  Professional  Sub- 
stratum ''^is  really  excellent;  it  bites  the  pencil  lirmly,  and  the  subse- 
quent varnishing  does  not  disturb  the  retouching.  "\N'e  accord  it  a 
hearty  welcome  as  another  aid  to  the  facilitating  of  producing  effects 
in  photographs.  Applied  to  the  back  of  the  negative  it  enables  cloud 
effects  to  be  readily  obtained  by  a  soft  pencil  or  crayon  stump. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  7411.— "A  New  or  Improveil  Light-tiglit   Developiiie  Dish  for  Photo- 
graphic Puipo.«es."    H.   M.  Hastikos.— /.la/tJ  May  13,  1890. 

No.  7453.— "A  Process  for  Photographing  by  Means  of  Organic  Compounds." 
A.  G.  Green,  C.  F.  Clio.ss,  and  E.  J.  Bv.wvs.— Dated  Mai/  13,  1890. 

No.  7489.— "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."  C.  C.  Viiviiits.— 
Dated  May  14,  1890. 

No.  7578.— "  Improvements  in  Roller  Holders  for  Photography."  W.  G. 
tvimiso-s.— Dated  May  15,  1890. 

No.  7589.— "  Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Producing' Photographic  Pic- 
tures."   W.  E.  Gmn.— Dated  May  15,  1890. 

No.  7650.— "  Improvements  in  Photographic  Shiit'ers."  J.  R.  Got/..— Dated 
May  16,  1890. 

No.  7842.— "  Improvements  in  ami  relating  to  Automatic  Photograjiliing 
Machines."    J.  Hines,  E.  Howell,  and  A,  Howelu— iiaien!  May  -S),  1890. 

No.  7965.— "  Improvements  in  and  connecteil  with  a  Combined  Store  and 
Change  Box,  ami  Dark  Slides,  and  Ajiparatus  lor  Effecting  the  Transfer  of 
Photographic  Plates  between  the  same."    J.  \'ot?a.— Dated  May  ■22,  1890. 

No.  8099.—"  Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."  S.  H.  Bubchell.— 
Dated  May  23,  1890. 

No.  8160.— "Improved  Photographic  Burnishing  Machine."  Communicated 
by  W.  Eutrekin.     J.  P.  B.vvLV. -/Jatet/  May  24,  1890. 


SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED. 
1889. 
No.  18,897.— "Photographic  Films."    Communicated  by  Eastman.    Boult.- 
Price  6d. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 
Process  Fon  Rendkhinh  Caiidbo,\rd  and  the  like  Impervious  to  the 

Action  ok  Photogbai'Hic  Che.mic.vls  and  suitable  kok  Photoguaphic 

Pdbposes. 

No.  7747.  Wiluam  Fbiese  Greene,  92,  Piccadilly,  London.— J/o!/  3,  1890. 
This  invention  relates  to  a  new  or  improved  process  and  means  for  rendering 
cardboard  and  the  like  innocuous  as  regards  any  action  on  and  suitable  as  a 
basis  to  or  njion  which  any  suitable  sensitising  medium  with  wliich  it  may  be 
desired  to  coat  the  same  may  be  diiectly  applied,  and  innocuous  as  regards  any 
action  on  and  impervious  to  the  action  of  photographic  developing  chemicals 
or  solutions,  and  suitable  for  photographic  purposes  as  hereinafter  referred  to. 

The  special  object  of  the  invention, is  so  to.  jirepare  ordinary  commercial 
cards,  such  as  those  whereon  photographic  prints  as  ordinarily  produced  on 
sensitised  jianer  are  at  present  mounteil,  as  to  enable  the  same  to  be  sensitised 
with  medium's  suitable  for  the  production  of  permanent  photographic  prints  of 
the  highest  excellence  and  artistic  value,  so  as  to  enable  such  prints  to  be 
produced  directly  on  such  cards,  so  as  to  avoid  the  tedious  process  of  mounting 
and  the  subsequent  process  of  rolling  the  prints,  whereby  the  cost,  time,  and 
labour  required  for  the  production  of  such  prints  will  be  materially  lessened. 

Cardboard  and  such  cards  and  the  like  as  ordinarily  manufactured,  and  with- 
out suitable  preparation  such  as  that  contemplated  by  the  present  improve- 
ments, is  or  are  not  suitable  for  the  reception  of  such  sensitising  mediums,  or 
for  the  jiroduction  directly  thereon  of  such  prints,  on  account  of  the  absorliency 
thereof  and  of  the  chemicals  or  ingredients  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof  and 
contained  therein,  and  of  the  liability  of  such  chemicals  to  effect  a  deleterious 
action  on  such  mediums  if  applied  thereto  directly,  and  on  developing  solutions 
and  on  prints  if  obtained  thereon  directly,  causing  such  mediums  to  become 
unreliable,  and  such  jirints  to  become  discoloured  and  to  fade,  and  to  be 
quickly  ilestroyed  so  far  as  the  artistic  merit  or  value  thereof  is  concerned. 

To  avoiil  all  such  disadvantages,  and  to  obtain  the  aforesaid  object  and  the 
important  advantages  attendant  thereon,  I  cause,  in  accordance  with  the 
present  inii)rovements,  the  cards  or  the  like  to  be  subjected  to  a  process  or 
treatnient  which  will  be  effective  in  rendering  the  same  innocuous  as  regards 
any  action  on  and  suitable  as  a  basis  to  or  njion  which  any  suitable  sensitising 
medium  with  which  it  may  be  desired  to  coat  the  same  may  be  directly  applied, 
and  innocuous  as  regards  any  action  on  and  imper\'ious  to  the  action  of  photo- 
erapldc  developing  solutions,  so  as  to  render  the  .same  suitable  for  the  printing 
directly  thereon  of  any  desired  photographic  representation,  either  by  exposure 
under  anv  suitable  negative  to  dayliglit  or  artihcial  light,  or  in  the  camera,  or 
otherwise  in  any  ordinary  manner  of  obtaining  photographic  prints  or  repre- 
sentations. 

I  attain  such  objects  firstly  by  destroying  all  organic  matter  at  the  surface 
of  the  card  which  would  be  deleterious  to  sensitising  mediums  or  to  developing 
solutions,  and,  as  it  were,  parchmentising  the  surface  of  the  card,  and  rendering 
it  specially  suitable  for  the  subsequent  operation  hereinafter  described,  and 
this  is  effected  by  dipping  the  card  into  or  otherwise  subjecting  it  to  the  action 


of  a  nuxture  of  about  two  measures  of  strong  sidphuric  acid  and  al>out  one 
measure  of  water,  subjecting  it  to  such  treatment  fur  a  time  depending  upon 
the  (piality  of  the  card,  after  which  I  thoroughly  wasli  the  canl  to  free  it  from 
all  aciil,  and  dry  it. 

I  then  render  the  card  or  the  like  impervious  to  the  action  of  developing 
solutions,  ami  otherwise  suitable  as  aforesaid  for  jihotographic  [lurposes,  by 
brushing  or  otherwise  coating  the  card  by  hand,  or  by  suitable  mechanical 
means,  one  or  more  times,  according  to  the  relative  fineness  of  the  texture  of 
the  surface  of  the  card,  and  accordnig  as  to  whether  a  dull  or  matt  or  a  glossy 
surface  is  required,  with  a  mixture  prepared  by  gi'adually  pouring  aliout  three 
parts  by  weight  of  spirits  of  turpentine  into  about  one  part  by  weight  of  zinc 
oxide,  stirring  the  mixture  the  whole  while,  and  by  gradually  adding  to  such 
nuxture  about  one  part  by  weight  of  pale  gold  size,  continuing  the  stirring  all 
the  while,  and  for  a  sufficient  time  subsequently  to  ensure  homogeneity  in  the 
product. 

All  such  operations  should  be  conducted  in  perfectly  clean  containers,. 
jireferably  tbrmed  of  glass,  and  with  glass  stirring  rods,  and  they  may  be  con- 
ducted at  ordinary  atmospheric  temperatures. 

Alter  Ijeing  tluis  coated,  the  card  is  ilried,  anil  will  be  suitable,  as  aforesaid, 
as  a  basis  to  or  upon  which  any  suitable  sensitising  medium  may  be  applied 
dirtctly,  and  it  will  keep  suitable  for  such  use  so  long  as  it  is  kept  free  front 
tlie  access  of  dust  and  under  other  appropriate  conditions,  and  after  being, 
sensitised  it  should  also  be  kept  untd  recjuired  for  use  under  usiud  appropriate 
conditions,  and  may  then  be  used  and  treated  as  if  it  were  ordinary  sensitised 
paper,  but  will  i>o.ssess  the  advantage  of  dispensing  with  the  operations  of 
mounting  and  rolling,  and  conseiiuently  effecting  a  material  saving  in  the 
cost,  time,  and  labour  involved  in  tiie  jirodnction  of  the  required  prints. 

If  the  cardboard  or  the  like  is  of  a  sufficiently  good  (luality  as  to  be  innocuous 
as  regards  any  action  on  sensitising  mecliums  or  developing  solutions,  then  the- 
aforesaid  prelinunary  operation  may  be  dispensed  with,  it  tlien  only  being 
necessary  to  render  the  same  impervious  to  the  action  of  the  developing  chemicals 
and  solutions  as  set  forth.  • 

If  any  particular  colour  of  card  be  required  there  maybe  added  to  the  zinc 
oxide,  before  the  admixture  therewitli  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  any  suitable 
colouring  matter  innocuous  as  regards  any  action  on  sensitising  mediums  or  de- 
veloping solutions. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  natm-e  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that 
what  I  claim  is  : — 1.  The  hereinbefore-described  new  or  imjiroved  process  for 
renilering  cardboard  and  the  like  innocuous  n»  regards  any  action  on  and 
suitable  as  a  basis  to  or  upon  whicli  any  suitable  sensitising  medium  with 
which  it  may  be  desired  to  coat  the  same  may  be  directly  applied,  and 
innocuous  as  regards  any  action  on  and  im])ervious  to  the  action  of  photo- 
graphic-developing chemicals  or  solutions,  and  suitable  lor  photographic  pur- 
poses. 2.  Subjecting  cards  and  tlie  like  which  are  not  suitable  as  a  basis  for 
the  reception  of  sensitising  mediums,  or  for  the  development  directly  thereon 
of  pliotograpliic  prints  by  chemical  .solutions,  to  a  process  or  treatment  which 
will  be  effective  in  rendering  the  same  innocuous  as  regards  any  action  on  and' 
suitalile  as  a  basis  to  or  upon  which  any  suitable  sensitising  ineiUum  with- 
which  it  may  be  desired  to  coat  tlie  same  may  be  directly  apjilied,  and  inno- 
cuous as  regards  any  action  on  and  impervious  to  the  action  of  jihotographic- 
developing  chemicals  or  solutions,  and  suitable  for  photographic  purposes, 
substantially  in  the  manner  hereinbefore  set  forth.  3.  In  the  treatment  of 
cards  and  tlie  like  for  the  purpose  of  renilering  the  .same  suitable  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  as  aforesaid,  subjecting  the  same  to  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  water,  as  set  forth.  4.  In  the  treatment  of  cards  and  the. 
like  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  same  suit,able  for  photographic  purposes, 
as  aforesaid,  coating  the  same  with  a  mixture  of  zinc-oxide,  ."pints  of  turpen- 
tine, and  pale  gold  size,  as  set  forth.  5.  In  the  treatment  of  cards  and  the- 
like  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  same  suitable  for  photographic  purposes, 
as  aforesaid,  subjecting  the  same  to  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid- 
and  water,  and  subsequently  coating  the  same  with  a  mixture  of  zinc  oxide, 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  ptile  gold  size,  as  set  forth.  6.  As  a  new  article  of 
manufacture,  cardboards,  cai-ds,  and  the  like,  wliich  has  or  have  been  rendered 
suitable  for  photogi-apliic  purposes,  as  aforesaid,  by  being  subjected  to  the 
process  referred  to  in  Claim  1.  7.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  cardboard, . 
cai'ds,  or  the  like,  which  has  or  have  been  rendered  suitable  for  photographic 
purposes,  as  aforesaid,  by  being  subjected  to  the  treatnient  referred  to  in. 
Claim  5  hereof.  8.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  cardboard,  cards,  or  the  • 
like,  which  has  or  liave  been  rendered  suitable  for  photographic  purposes,  as 
aforesaid,  by  being  subjected  to  the  treatment  referred  to  in  Claim  4  hereof. 
9.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  cardboard,  cards,  or  the  like,  which  li.as  or 
have  been  rendered  suitable  for  photographic  purposes,  as  aforesaid,  by  lieing.. 
subjected  to  the  treatment  referred  to  in  Claim  5  hereof,  and  by  being  subse- 
quently coated  with  any  suitable  sensitising  medium.  10.  As  a  new  article  of 
manufacture,  cardboard,  cards,  or  the  like,  which  has  or  have  l)een  rendered. 
suitable  for  photographic  purposes,  as  aforesaid,  liy  being  subjected  to  the 
treatment  referred  to  in  Claim  4  hereof,  and  by  being  subsequently  coated 
with  any  suitable  sensitising  medium. 

Improvements  in  or  bklating  to  Instantaneous  Shotters  kob 

Photo(;raphic  Camehas. 

(A  communication  from  George  Eastm.an,  of  Rochester,  County  of  Monroe  and' 

State  of  New  York,  United  States  of  America.) 

No.  9869.     Alfred  Julius  Boult,  3'23,  High  Holboru,  Midillese.x.— 

May  3,  1890. 

In  carrying  out  this  invention,  I  provide  a  pivoted  plate  or  shutter  having  a, 

segmental  slot,  preferably  considerably  longer  than  the  lens  opening.     The 

edges  of  the  shutter  may  be  turned  up  or  provided  with  stojis,  and  ])ivoted  at 

the  same  point  as  the  shutter  is  a  cover  uaiTOwer  than  the  shutter,  having  no, 

slot,  and  also  having  one  side  turned  u]i  and  provided  with  one  or  more  stops. 

This  cover  is  so  controlled  by  a  spring  or  springs  as  to  have  a  tendency  always 

to  lie  at  one  side  of  the  shutter,  and  when  in  this  position  is  entirely  clear  of 

the  slot  in  the  shutter  and  the  lens.    The  shutter  is  also  spring-controlled.- 
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with  a  laadncjr  Id  the  diraction  opposite  to  that  of  the  corer.  In  its  nomul 
poaitioB  Um  ihottar  Vm  m>  that  tb«  dot  b  nitinl]r  past  the  lena  openioi;,  and 
a  part  of  the  toUd  portion  of  thr  ahotter,  aa  wdl  at  tha  coT«r,  both  lie  behind 
tba  kaa,  ao  that  wo  Uabt  paaacak.  In  atttiBC  tha  aliatter  prior  to  making;  au 
,  Iho  Aattar  b  polled  oear  to  ita  raithaat  limit  on  one  nle  by  any 
■^  ladl  an  •  larar  or  a  eoH  ptovidcil  with  an  ejrtenal  battoo  and 
MrarcdaiooBdapaiUjroo  the  thottar  fptedie.  this  poUar  beiiu  ao  anaafad 
*•  to  carry  th«  i&attar  with  it  in  ooa  dinetioa,  bat  to  UKft  a  bm  in  the 
other  diractioa.  Tha  ihattar  ia  pfovidad  with  two  or  man  periphoal  opso- 
inp,  into  whith  Mb  tha  and  oT  a  aptiaf  caatraUed  or  apriag  bfar  phrotad. 
Tm  eorar  abo  b  proridad  with  oaa  «r  aim  abta. 

Tha  aetba  b  aa  Mbwa 

Whaa  tka  ihattar  1 
Im»,  >peiB|;  rrtaiasil 
th<- .liiittT  haa  paw 

;(  the  •Sutter  «r  ipadal  palphMnl  fw niaHiMi  onaaa  the  *piia(  bfnr  to  >be 
oat  of  the  conr,  whbk  tha,  oader  tha  laiMaea  af  ita  mine  paaMB  «f«r  to 
thaMaofthaAalMr.MtofthewqraftkaiMlathasiattar.    TWi 
b  haU  In  ito  aH  porftlaa  by  tha  ■pilaff  tamr  aalariar  a  ■lot  aaltaUr 
for  tha  paipaae,  and  to  make  the  enoaart  a  praa  faattoa  or  eqotratant  on 
tha  oataUa  of  the  caaa  may  be  poahad  In  ictii 
bnr.withtlMi 

iBllMl' 


aaHUOwa:— 

ittar  b  drawn  orer  by  Iba  eoid  the  corrr  rcmaina  bdiad  tha 
aail  ha  that  poaitba  by  tha  friag  kver  nntil  tha  opaaiaff  la 
pawBil  tha  baa,  whea  a  aaltme  ptajaetioa  npoa  tha  partphary 


I  iftinat  the  rmtaed  eui  of  the  eprins 


ba  fnaab  that  tha  aetiat  aad  af  tha  brer  b  moead  fhsm  tha  eiot 
r,  wbMk  Omm,  aadar  tka  bAMMa  of  a  Mwtac  Oaa  otar,  aadiiaff 
aaaiBaanafcrlhafaa|thorUnMdariaii«hbh  the  (lot  paana  the  bae  opaa- 
iaC  the  ehattar  ■aaBr  raaUaff  in  the  or^fiaal  poittba  whaa  both  ihattar  and 
eorar  aia  behind  the  Man 

TWa  eo««r  b  amagad  with  a  peripheral  abt  or  projeetloa,  which  takee  oa  to 
theaprbwbvaraOMtofBieeitdearoftla  partba  of  tha  ahattar  aieaa  ary  to 
alfaw  the  abt  to  paaa  the  baa  epeaii*  datiaff  the  aMiM  of  the  ahatter,  aAcr 
whfch.  aa  abaady  aipblaad,  tha  brer  b  lataed  by  tha  iliattar  itaelf,  and  the 
carer  tba  ehar. 

^  thb  Maaa  H  wiU  be  naa  that  there  b  no  oeeaitoa  for  enpping  the  baa 
dariaf  tlto  aettinc  of  the  ihattar,  aa  tha  jaariuaily  ilaicfibad  eorar  praraata 
thepaei^^  of  llflt  throaffh  the  ieaa  darlag  tha  Mttiac  at  tha  ahattOT. 

Thb  ahattar  awy.  of  eoaia^  ha  inaiyal  la  froot  of  tha  baa,  or  haUad  tha 
bM,  or,  ia  the  eaae  of  doahb  baaa^  tataaaa  tha  two,  aeieidlnff  to  i«qair»> 


By  providiaff 


iwrtphiial  rioHhelh  ikattar  aad  nmr  ■a^hahrfd 
'^be  to  ba«a  the  aatorafad  ib*  la  the  ahaT- 
that  a  piuloiail  eipowra  may  thna  be  made. 


by  a  efataff  Imw  la  a  poJuoe  to  bavi  tha  aacorafad  ib*  la  the  ahattar 
epBoaito  tha  baa  opeaiag,  ao  ' 


Haha  niaaw,  MbUbaax,  aad  Al 
0H,  lUddtaaai.— if«y  i,  laML 

tor  caatiat  pkotofftapMc  pbt*a 


Imrmovr     ■  ■■■•  roa  Omtoq  PmniKSRAmc  Pixn*. 

So.  iOL    FaaSK  .  .  ud  2S.  Haha  naaw,  Mbidbaax,  aad  Auuu^oni 

Ctowms,  C'luue-udc, 
This  iaeiatba  lahtaa  to  inipiaaad 
with  iiaiillw  a»aNoa. 

na  iaiwtba  lebta  8nt  to  tha  luatbaatlua  aail  noda  of  ■eaatii^  of  tha 
eoatlM  tfoaffh,  aad  haa  br  ita  ot^aM  to  «M«e  the  ct««  dbtrfbaiiaa  of  tha 
MWittea  MaaWoa  aad  iMhli  tha  tkbkaMi  of  tha  deporil  to  be  mHy 
imnhttA 

The  traafhbVihapad  to 


loftmiliii 


>  tiaadt  tatof  haMad  apea  a  I 
other,  fflrml^  the  wfX^  iMa  of  tha  Ik 
nnrd  to  thr_lHMHatbMd  plate,  lli 


Hlpaor 
henato 


I  hahaf  tral7  poaad  at  a 
"     of  tha  hattom  piato 


toboMUw 

poattioa  at  aU  poteti  of  &eir  bMth. 
tha  hat-watvahitoh«  hriM  laabd 
at  tha  Mm  of  UM  aMMat  taMau  91 


af  the  troaffh 

ilfflBS  ra   MWMT 

whobbwlhof 

luawi  aoaptad 

braUaf  tha  two  eidai  oTtha  troMh  la  "their  proper  rriatira 

Miafttebbi«th.    TIm  li«i«h  b aappertad  br  the  eada  of 

anL  Moaatad  tooadUato 


tttmk  extaada,  tha  lawar 
edtaefthataiWaifl  JJaarthatw»Hfcito'»"iMt>Qra«i^pbtaatoUeBatod 
aa  they  an  carried  bow  nth  it  apoe  the  cnatUff  Ubb. 

la  the  eaae  of  a  bag  treo^  a  lip  fannad  by  a  itrip  of  flezibb  material 
iaterpoead  betwaaa  the  holtaai  plate  aad  the  hot-water  chamber  woold  be  wed 
to  nuaiiitoaili  br  buMMlba  la  tha  dM^  mi  woald  lort  apoa  the  plataa  to 
be  eoalad  fairti^  af  tha hmar  Ma  of  aatoaHh  Ha^ 

The  teraatloa  tWhir  niataa  to  the  aMoaa  of  aawiortiaff  aad  nidtaf  the 
pbtea  wMbt  aad  after  baiaff  coated,  M  M  toavatddabeta  ia  tha  flfaa  daa  to 
local  dUhnaato  of  taamataM  eoaaaqaaat  oa  the  aoataet  with  tha  aadar  lida 
of  tha  ftaahly  toatad  ptetaa  of  UWtr  cibr  lalbra  cr  other  aappcrto. 

ItabonblaatotoMaaofinaiMBgwMto  amabioa  (toa  the  plataa^  ao  la  to 
araU  the  Mttaf  of  the  aadOT  bee  eflha  pbtea  with  eronUioa. 


tha  pbtaa  aia  aajjpirtad  at  their  eztnaia  adaa  oaly  by 
pine  moaatad  ilmigiiila 


For  tUa  parpow  the  pMaa  i 
half!  aJMil  lalb,  aad  raa  betweaa  friaSaa  lalbra  or 
the  kiS^adffid  laib.  tha  aagm    '  '- 


of  the  pWai  otarhaagiaff  gnttan  fsnaed  to 
I  gatterad  mih  '  ' 
which  aa  av«n  tanperatan  b 


aauaitauaa  iwabba,  tha  gatlerad  mib  belag  arraiiiid  abora  a  hot- 
lakThr  wh-  •  ^^      ■ 


THCraOTOOBAPHIC  SURVEY  OF  WARWICKSHIRE. 

A  mammo  af  thaaa  iaiMrtad  fai  the  Warwlck»hire  Harrey  wu  lield  at  SI. 
Edaraad'a  Oolb»,  Bbariariwa,  oa  Thaiater.  May  33,  tha  Mayor  of  Sntton 
OoldMd,  jTbTbmmlTpTtOA.  r.L.&,  kc.  being  to  the  chair.  There 
waa  a  aaaiMuw  itfrhani  of  the  neaban  of  the  Btnalagham  Photogiaphb 
■acbto.  tipair  wtth  nanaaatatbaa  tea  tha  Vaier  Clab.  the  Mnaidpal 
■*Mf  af  All,  tha  OawNttT  Photcgnphb  Sariety  (Mr.  F.  W.  Dew),  the  PUb- 
aopUalBoeblT.  Ac         '        -^  • 


Mr.  Stone  said  that  the  objwt  of  the  meeting  was  to  organize  a  County 
Surrey  Cooiaeil  which  should  take  chargv  of,  organize,  and  carry  out  a  survev 
of  erery  obiJoot  of  pablb  interest  in  the  county  of  Warwlckshirf.  The  »ur^■ey■ 
woald  inrlnde  photographs  of  bnildinga,  ancient  and  modern,  of  ancient  mann- 
scripts,  of  )iaintings,  of  objects  of  geological  and  Iwtaiiical  interest — it  would, 
in  fsct,  form  a  reconl  which  would  enable  future  griifrntioiis  to  have  some  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  couuty  as  it  ezisteil  in  the  latter  iiart  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tur)-.  He  referrwl  to  a  letter  which  hail  lieeii  receiveil  from  the  Secretory  of 
the  Birkenhead  Photographic  Association,  claiiiiiug  originality  for  the  idea  of 
makiac  a  pbotograpUe  lomy.  There  could  l>e  no  originality  in  the  idea,  for 
it  had  Deea  eanled  oat— after  a  ttshion—msny  times.  He  hail  himself  made 
what  ha  rappoaed  the  Biriienhead  Society  would  call  a  photograjiliic  suner,  bv 
photographing  all  the  old  boildioBS  in'  the  hundreil  of  Hemliti^'ronl  iju'ite  a 
qnarter  of  a  century  ago.  But  the  surrey  which  Mr.  Jerome  Harrison  hail 
proposed,  and  which  they  were  prepared  to  carry  ont,  was  something  of  an 
altogether  different  natunt.  Me  proposed  "That  a  County  Photo-Survey 
Oonoil  lie  ciaated  far  the  patpoae  of  organizing  a  complete  photographic 
aarrayof  WanrbhaUr^aaokOoaadl  tooonsut  of  elei'ted  repreaenUtives  from 
tha  rartoaa  {t^ptentphb  aorfatbe  in  the  county,  in  the  proiiortion  of  Ave  per 
cent,  of  the  nemoers  of  each  aociety,  tneether  with  two  repreeentetivea  firom 
each  of  the  scteatiHc,  literanr,  ami  artistic  societies  in  the  connty ;  that  tha 
Cbaaeil  ahall  have  power  to  abet  co-optative  members,  and  aball  appoint  public 
tfwtaM  tor  toklaff  dw|a  of  the  reconk  obtained. " 

Tha  aatba  waa  weoadad  by  Mr.  W.  Jkromk  Harrisos,  F.G.S.,  who  said 
that  be  heartily  aeluaatJ  Iba  presence  on  the  survey  of  the  scientiSc  and 
artbtb  worban  wboa  be  war  prceeat.  They  ooohl  lend  great  aid  in  drawing 
up  Mte  of  noteworthy  obbeta— eadi  in  their  raapeetive  line— to  be  photo- 
graphed. He  tnwtcd  that  Mr.  Bagnall,  whoae  Flora  </  Wttrmelahin  was  on 
the  etaof  pablbattoe,  woald  at  once  supply  them,  for  ezample,  with  a  list  of 
(katoaa  trm  witbla  the  coaaty.  Mr.  Jethro  Coeiins,  the  eminent  arehitect, 
had  Miiabiil  help  with  the  cbarches.  It  would  he  |>art  of  their  lint  work  to 
obtaia  intonaatioa  la  to  tha  thwisimls  cf  valuable  negatives  which  were 
abaady  la  arhteace 

Mr.  W.  BtracMBl  hoped  tka  OoaaoO  woald  take  into  early  consideration  the 
qaaatboofpahlbalbaofaariaetiaaoftheresulUobtaiooL  He  thought  that 
a  Ibaaaail  aabaerttan  to  laab  a  work  ooald  be  obtained  with  ease. 

Mr.  r.  W.  Daw  proabid  biarty  eo.opafBtion  in  the  work,  and  alluded  to 
the  gnat  allantbaa  which  had  biea  mada  within  the  bat  few  yean  in  the 
iibaiiibw  of  Ooraatiy.  Ha  bad  aaay  ralnabb  nag^vai  of  ihoaa  churches 
befcre  tbeb  netoralMB.  ^ 

The  aoUoa  waa  canM  aaaalaoaaly  aad  with  enthusiasm. 

Tha  (^anuiAa  propeaed.  Mr.  R.  0.  MoaoR  seronded,  and  it  was  carried 
unaaiaMasty,  "Thiat  the  bat  co-operative  memlwn  should  be  appointed  at 
tiiat  Beating ;  that  they  should  retire  al  the  end  of  the  current  year,  when  the 
OonaHl  ohaU  noeeed  to  elart  other  merabera  to  till  the  vacancies,  the  retiring 
aieaben  to  be  eiiglhb  tor  webetloa."  A  anmber  of  namea  of  eminent 
penoBs  raUiag  b  the  eoaaty  van  naitioaed,  and  Mr.  Stone  undertook  to 
eoanninbato  with  theaL 

Hie  bat  laaolotioa,  whieh  was  pat  fitmi  the  chair,  seconded  by  Mr.  JtTHRO 
Ooaanm,  aad  canbd  aaaabaaaaly,  was  "That  t'  '  -  Tapbic  and  other 
ndetias  of  the  cooaty  be  raqaaetat  to  st  once  sl<  resentativea,  and 

that  tha  flnt  aeetiaaof  the  aew  Coooeil  be  calie'i 

rbica  had  baaa  aa  eztremely  encoungiug  oiul  even  enthusiastic 
np. 

♦ 


The  meeting,  which  had  baaa 
oai^  thea  fanike  up. 


Uttntinqsi  of  Siocittitfi. 
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PHOTOORAPHIC  SOaBTY  OF  OKEAT  BKITAIN. 
Mat  27.— Technical  meeting.- Mr.  (!.  U  Aiidenbrooke  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  SiBASTiAii  Davis,  in  ojieaing  tlie  diacnaion  on  SUrtntropic  Matters, 
ibowed  flrst  a  shatter  ror  simultaneous  ezpoanrB  of  the  two  lenaea  of  a  stereo- 
eoopfa  aiaeia.  Tha  shutter  waa  aa<le  of  wood  aad  In  the  form  of  an  ordinary 
drop  abatter,  bat  tanad  to  work  horiwntally.  The  openings  opposite  the- 
baaa  ^utn  Mnan,  aad  tboae  la  tbe  sliding  bosnl  were  longer  tlian  those  in 
tha  toad  portion.  This  arraneemeat  made  it  poesible  to  aae  the  shutter  for 
tiaa  aipoeares  without  its  Iwing  anaiary  to  nljust  the  nositinn  to  a  nicety. 
The  djataara  at  which  the  centres  of  Uie  plctarea  should  lie  mounted  was,  be 
tbonght,  of  aiore  iraportaaea  than  would  nem  to  have  been  thought  by  tbe 
maken  of  aoaa  slidea,  who  hail  in  certain  caaa  sepeiated  them  by  as  much  aa 
three  incbaa  The  dHnmt  of  the  human  eyas  varied  from  two  and  a  quarter 
to  two  aad  Hvan-eight  lachca,  ami  if  two  aad  flra-eight  inches  was  taken  u  a 
full  avenge  that  distaace  aboulil  not  Iw  exceeileil  when  mounting  tbe  piotnra, 
otherwiM  they  woald  not  naito  without  difficulty  in  the  stereoscope.  Then 
the  aia  genaally  adopted  was  not,  he  thought,  the  best  for  landscape  work. 
He  propoMd  to  nae  the  fall  limit  of  si/e  for  the  length  of  the  picturea,  namely, 
two  and  tbree-qaartar  inches,  Imt  to  nit  <lnwn  the  height  to  two  and  a  quarter 
inches.    Thb  he  ooaatdercd  a  more  artistic  i>roi>ortion  than  cither  the  iqaara 
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form  or  than  such  a  proportion  as  was  used  in  tlie  12x10  size,  which,  he 
thought,  would  be  tetter  replaced  by  12x9.  One  reason  he  thought  wliy 
amateurs  had  so  much  abandoned  stereoscopic  photography  was  that  the  angle 
of  view  was  so  much  contracted.  He  would  extend  t!iis  angle  in  a  liorizontal 
direction  by  the  use  of  a  short-focus  lens.  The  surface  of  albumen  paper,  too, 
he  considered  too  coarse  for  small  work  such  as  they  were  discussing,  and 
glass  transparencies  he  did  not  think  suited  for  all  subjects.  A  very  fine, 
•smooth  surface  was  what  was  wanted. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spilleii  said  that  chloro-gelatine  paper  was  eminently  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  paper  was  surfaced  with  a  line  enamel 
before  being  coated,  and  it  gave  better  detail  in  the  shadow  than  albumen 
paper. 

Mr.  Fmese  Greene's  impression  was  that  celluloid  films  were  better  than 
jTapcr. 

Mr.  Atkinson  showed  a  stereoscope  with  achromatic  lenses  ;  also  a  print  on 
gelatino-chloride  paper,  which  gave  very  fine  detail  witliout  showing  paper 
-  grain. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchakd  saw  an  objection  to  the  proportion  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Davis  in  that  the  foreground  would  be  so  much  cut  off,  and  it 
was  just  the  presence  of  some  near  object  in  the  foregi'ound  that  made  the  rest 
of  the  ])ictnre  retire  so  strikingly  in  the  stereoscope.  This  fact  had  been  fully 
realised  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Aberdeen,  who  used  to  place  his  camera  frequently 
at  a  height  of  only  about  two  feet  from  the  gi-ound,  by  which  means  bits  of 
near  foreground  were  introduceil  that  gave  gi-eat  value  to  the  rest. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  be  exact  as  to  the 

■  distance  at  which  the  photographs  were  mounted  if  tlie  lenses  of  the  stereo- 
scope were  made  laterally  adjustable.  They  ought  to  be  so  mounted  if  only  to 
.suit  the  dift'erent  distances  of  the  eyes,  but  with  lenses  suitably  adjusted  and 
of  sufficiently  long  focus  to  view  the  pictures  at  a  greater  distance  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  uniting  two  pictures  of,  say,  half  or  whole-plate  dimensions 

•or  more. 

Mr.  T.  Samuels  inquired  whether  it  was  not  more  correct  in  principle  to 
use  a  one-lens  camera  in  which  the  axis  of  the  lens  was  directed  to  the  centre 
of  each  picture  than  to  use  a  binocular  camera. 

Several  members  replied  that  they  could  not  see  tlie  advantage. 

Mr.  Samuels  inquired  whether  short-focussed  lenses  did  not  give  better 
stereoscopic  effect  than  those  of  long  focus. 

Mr.  W.  England  said  that  when  photographing  statuary  he  had  sometimes 
used  lenses  of  twenty-inch  focus  with  gopd  effect.  He  also  showed  some 
■stereoscopic  views  of  large  size,  and  a  special  stereoscope  for  seeing  them. 

Mr.  Leon  Warnerke  showed  a  block  for  surface  printing  produced  by  a 
Russian  gentleman.     The  plate  was  zinc,  coated  witli  copper  before  etching, 

■  and  was  found  to  be  very  durable :  as  many  as  five  thousand  impressions  could 
be  taken  from  it.  He  also  showed  some  strips  of  gelatine  film  which  had  not 
been  coated  with  emulsion,  and  which  had  a  darkening  of  the  edge  such  as 
■was  familiar  to  most  photographers  as  showing  in  plates  that  had  been  kept 
for  any  length  of  time.  The  darkened  portion  might  in  the  daytime  be  seen 
to  have  a  certain  metallic  lustre.  We  might  infer,  he  said,  that  the  darkened 
border  seen  on  kept  plates  was  not  due  to  silver,  but  to  tlie  gelatine  itself. 

Mr.  Ch.\pman  Jones  had  always  found  the  darkened  edges  to  come  out  clear 
as  far  as  the  developed  image  was  concerned, 

Mr.  Spiller  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  film  shown  by 
Mr.  Warnerke,  and  which  was  intended  only  as  a  support  to  the  emulsion, 
was  not  comparable  to  the  film  of  emulsion  plates.  In  the  former  case  there 
was  a  lai-ge  quantity  of  carbolic  acid  present. 

The  Chaibjian  inquired  whether  the  stain  showed  by  Mr.  Warnerke  went 
through  tlie  film. 

Mr.  Warnerke  replied  that  it  went  through  the  whole  of  the  substance  of 
the  gelatine. 

It  was  then  pointed  out  that  that  was  unlike  the  stain  on  the  margin  of 
ordinary  plates,  which  could  generally  be  rubbed  ott'. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PKOVINCLA.L  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCLA.TION. 
May  22, — Mr.  A.  Cowan  in  the  chair. 

Some  samples  of  a  new  French  sensitised  paper  prepared  with  chloride  of 
liridium  were  distributed  to  the  members. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  read  a  y>s.\i&[  on  Ethics  of  Photography  and  Photo- 
. grapheis  [see  page  342]. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr.  P.  Ex'Ekett  said  that  a  photographer 
when  taking  the  portrait  of  a  sitter  undertook  to  take  the  kind  of  thing  that 
the  sitter  required,  and  if  the  sitter  wished  to  be  Mattered  or  represented  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  really  was,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  photographer  to  comply 
with  that  desire.  He  took  it  as  a  somewhat  parallel  case  that  a  counsel  when 
requested  to  give  an  ophiion  on  a  legal  matter  should  and  would,  if  a  request 
were  made  that  the  opinion  should  be  a  favourable  one,  give  such  opinion 
accordingly. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  did  not  agree  with  this  proposition.  He  thought  that 
a  counsel  would  refuse  to  give  an  opinion  which  was  to  be  favourable  or  not 
according  to  the  desire  and  instructions  of  the  client.  How  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  favourable  opinions  on  both  sides  of  a  ciise  was  by  the  placing  before 
the  counsel  only  such  facts  as  would  call  forth  the  opinion  desired.  As  to  the 
paper  they  had  just  heard,  tliere  was,  too,  one  point  on  which  he  differed  from 
the  author  ;  it  was  with  regard  to  the  implication  that  an  amateur  had  no  right 
to  sell  his  productions  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  and  at  whatever  price  lie  liked.  He 
had  a  great  objection  to  that  trades-union  spirit  which  insisted  upon  prohibiting 
work  of  all  but  members  of  a  certain  body.  If  a  man  chose  to  supply  copies  of 
his  work  to  his  friends,  either  at  the  actual  cost  or  at  any  other  price  he  pleased, 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do  so.  Certain  breaches  of  ethical  law  practised  by 
some  photographers,  snch  as  the  exhibition  as  specimens  of  purchased  photo- 
graphs of  a  very  dift'erent  quality  from  those  which  they  ])roduced  themselves, 
and  of  calling  pictures  permanent  that  were  not  so,  or  by  the  name  of  some 
other  process  than  that  by  wliich  they  were  actually  prodr.ced,  were  to  be  most 
strongly  reprehended. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Teape  knew  of  an  instance  of  a  photographer  who  had  gone  to  the 
scene  of  a  tire  and  taken  several  splendid  12  x  10  negatives  of  the  ruins,  and,  as 


a  matter  of  convenience,  had  asked  a  neighbouring  photographer  to  allow  him. 
to  leave  his  things  with  him  till  the  next  day.  The  photographer  had  taken 
advantage  of  this  to  make  copies  from  the  negatives  and  got  them  printed  and 
on  sale  before  those  by  the  original  maker  of  the  negatives  were  issued. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  such  a  proceeding  was  a  simple  robbery,  and  might 
bring  the  perpetrator  within  reach  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Draoe  inquired  whether  Mr.  Taylor  would  condemn  combination 
pictures. 

Mr.  Taylor  would  not  do  so  unless  the  combination  was  done  with  some 
dishonest  intention. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  commented  upon  the  attractive  character  which  was 
sometimes  given  to  photograplis  of  house  property  by  such  a  proceeding  as 
photograpliing  a  brook  in  front  of  the  house  and  using  a  short-focus  lens,  the 
arrangement  being  such  as  to  represent  an  imposing-looking  lake. 

The  Chairman  said  that  there  was  a  great  diversity  in  the  appearance  of 
pliotogi'aphs  of  buildings  and  their  suiToundings  according  to  what  it  was 
desired  to  show.  He  knew  of  a  case  of  disputed  obstruction  of  light  where 
the  same  photographer  had  been  employed  both  by  plaintiff'  and  defendant, 
and  each  view  supported  the  contention  of  the  party  at  whose  order  it  had 
been  made. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  with  regard  to  the  question  as  to  what  distancing  was 
allowable  when  taking  stereoscopic  negatives,  he  quite  agreed  that  the  greater 
distancing  was  an  extension  of  the  powers  of  the  spectator,  and  was  quite 
necessary  for  some  purposes,  and  allowable  unless  there  was  a  profession  or 
understanding  that  no  such  extension  had  taken  place.  The  effect  of  greater 
distancing  might  be  looked  at  in  two  ways.  It  represented  objects  as  they 
would  be  seen  by  a  being  who  was  of  such  statui'e  that  his  eyes  were  separated 
a  distance  equal  to  that  of  the  cameras,  or  it  represented  objects  as  we  should 
see  them  if  modelled  on  a  smaller  scale  and  brought  proportionally  nearer. 
The  telescope  and  microscope  were  not  the  only  instruments  that  illustrated 
the  extension  of  the  powers  of  human  vision.  There  was  an  instrument  called 
the  telesteroscope,  of  wliich  he  had  constructed  one  many  years  since,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  solidity  of  distant  .structures  could  be  realised  as  well  as  that 
of  near  ones  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  view  was  just  the  same  as  that  obtained 
by  distancing  the  cameras. 

Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Debenham  then  illustrated  by  description  and  diagram 
different  forms  of  telesteroscopes,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 
May  22, — Sir  George  R.  Prescott  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Shipton  read  a  paper  entitled  Cycle  Photography ;  Some  Recent 
Developments,  including  an  Ideal  Cycle. 

Previous  to  the  address  the  Hon.  Secretary  handed  round  a  Watkins's  expo- 
sure meter,  a  compact  instrument  devised  to  indicate  exposure  to  be  given 
under  varying  circumstances  ;  also  one  of  Messrs.  Fallowfield's  "perfect 
sheaths"  (Miall's  patent)  for  liolding  plates. 

Sir  George  Prescott  exhibited  one  of  Lawrence's  hand  cameras,  in  which  by 
a  simple  movement  the  pl.ates  are  brought  into  position  and  removed. 

Mr.  Shipton  commenced  his  address  by  summarising  his  previous  lecture  on 
the  subject  of  The  Wheel  and  Camera,  pointing  out  the  use  of  the  cycle  in  this 
connexion  for  bringing  the  photographer  into  contact  more  easily  with  beautiful 
scenery.  He  then  proceeded  to  describe  his  own  cycle,  specially  devised  for 
photographers'  work.  This  included  some  ingenious  and  effective  carriers, 
upon  which  Mr.  Shipton  had  can-ied  a  hundredweight  of  luggage  safely,  also 
a  spring  frame,  and  particularly  the  new  infiated  tyre,  by  which,  as  Mr.  Shipton 
expressed  it,  the  rider  carried  his  own  road  with  him  and  laid  it  .as  he  pro- 
ceeded. These  tyres,  he  considered,  in  addition  to  the  luxury  of  smooth  going, 
added  speed  to  the  extent  of  two  miles  per  hoirr. 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
May  23. — About  two  hundred  slides  by  Messrs.  Dear,  Plumbridge,  Baker, 
Chang,  and  Bayston  were  shown. 

Next  Friday  members  are  requested  to  bring  up  results  of  their  Wliitsuntide 
wanderings  with  the  camera. 

« 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 
May  22. — This  Society  concluded  the  winter  session  by  a  public  lantern 
exhibition.  As  the  Society  rooms  are  too  small  for  the  purpose,  kind  per- 
mission wiis  obtained  from  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  ot  Science  to  use 
the  large  lecture  theatre.  There  was  a  large  attendance  and  an  audience  which 
was  evidently  well  satisfied  with  the  work  which  was  brought  under  their 
notice.  During  the  evening  two  hundred  and  twenty  slides  were  shown.  A 
large  number  of  the  slides  were  made  from  negatives  used  in  hand  cameras, 
those  causing  most  amusement  having  reference  to  street  life  in  Dublin,  par- 
ticularly in  some  of  the  slums  of  the  city. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BERLIN. 
Mat  2,  — Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  the  election  of  new  members. 

Tlie  Ch.\ibj[AN  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  formation  of  the  familiar 
miiTor-like  fog  occasionally  formed  when  liydroquinone  is  employed  as  a 
developer.  The  phenomenon  in  question  is  usually  observed  when  the  plates 
are  under-exposed  and  the  development  too  rapid.  The  presence  of  impurities 
such  as  hyposulphite  of  soda  also  assists  its  formation,  as  .also  does  conducting 
the  operations  of  development  .and  fixing  in  the  same  vessel. 

The  ensuing  discussion  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Baltin  and 
Quidde  hail  also  made  similar  observations. 

Herr  Vogkl,  jun.,  stated  that  lie  had  develojied  fifteen  plates  consecutively 
in  the  same  developer,  but  only  the  last  three  showed  signs  of  fog,  which  fact 
seemed  to  show  that  developers  which  had  been  used  up  gave  rise  to  it.  Herr 
Vogel  remarked,   in  addition,  that  he  makes  a  practice  of  not  keeping  his 
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ITS  «xp«MDEe  in  VM  natter  was  taueuj  tar  RTcne  oi  un,  lor 
I  it  WM  aHiallr  dia  tmtdj  adnd  drrdopcr  that  givs  riic  to 
I  sraw  IcM  aiul  las  u  the  danlonr  (ot  oMer.  He  cait>e<ia«atly 
I  beiblj  mixed  developer  rtod  twcntj  foor  boon  baftav  niing. 


d«Tda|»i»  BUMle  n>  kwNM' than  •  weak,  w  alUr  tlart  tin*  tba  phcsooMDoa  io 
qaeeiloB  U  likdjr  to  taka  place. 

Hair  OuiDDB'a  aipatience  in  the  matter  wa«  exactly  tbe  leTcne  of  thii,  for 
h«  tead  tfcat  ■  -    ^     .    ..  -     - 

alvaja  lets  bb  . 

Hot  Ru.TCi'a  opMcaoe  waa,  be  «aid,  of  a  timikr  uatare. 

Harr  Jabb  laeoomMaded  tbat  all  dtreloFen  abonM  b*  kept  made  op  a* 
•bott  a  tiaa  a*  pOMMe,  aa  thay  all,  tat  aaptdallr  cikonogen,  loaa  tmeiency. 
llaAntiMT  nmaifcvl  that  ka  ooMtaalljr fcnd  pno  to  gira  tkabartreeultv 
toon  avpeeiaUjr  in  tka  Asm  of  tha  pffla  MeaaHy  iBttoJocad  in  IMand  ;  au.l 
ij«  alao  pointed  oat  tbat  bydraqalaoBe  bAaraa  diflcfantly  witk  piatea  of 
'UfltacBt  make. 

Ban  K.  Voau.  ub— lail  that  tha  ettaaaBM  developer  in  wparata  aolatioiM 
kaepa  at  laaat  aa  *dl  aa  pno— that  ia  to  t^,  when  aa  adOitioa  of  aolpkiU  of 
•oda  ia  BMda  to  tha  aBMttoo  ;  oae  moat,  hawaeer,  hr  cmtul  not  to  pat  too 
raoeb,  aa  daialuiaaaiit  k  thca  aoeh  ntaidad.  A  developer  made  op  io  thia 
way  waa  fsaad  by  Herr  Va«(l  to  keep  tor  tkne  nontha  witboat  the  lUgkteat 
•Haratiaa. 

Bcir  HAUua  w—aailail  kaap<a(  the  dereieper  aadar  oil.  aad  drawisg 
eff  with  a  iiphaa. 

The  noeaMUa^  war*  tanalaatad  aboat  midaitht  by  the  application  of  a 
l««l  or  paach  to  tha  iataifar  aenMoiy  of  tha  OMabaa  pitarat. 


I 


CorrcjESponirencr. 

jr  ftii'Mpealiati  Atalt  twr  •Kb  aa  IsU  >Um  tf  Ott  yefer. 

I'HOTOoRAFHEBS'  BEXEVOLEXT  ASSOCIATION.— AN  APPEAL 
Tu  Ike  Bartoa. 

Sn.— Wnt  yoa  kindly  afford  ma  ipaw  to  appeal  to  yoor  na4an  a> 
befaali  of  the  P.  B.  A.7  At  the  aamari  making  tbo  taaeOoaa  et  tba 
\aoeiatu)a  vera  ao  iaffaty  axtandad.  kf  aaabtiim  the  Committaa  to  deal 
with  aoy  well-aolbaHtfaatad  aaaaa  ol  dMnaa  broagbt  to  their  ootiee,  that 
w«  an  amiripating  a  eiMiaiilmMa  iaaoMa  in  the  namhar  of  eaUa  ea  oar 
Kmitadfnnda.  In  laat.  Ika  ffMti  aboa^  mada  thia  yaar  larnly  oMMd 
th«  aTirace.  t'ndar  tka  now  rolaa  onrtribotiona  of  fomar  (aoambaia  to 
tbe  fonda  to  tha  aitant  tt  tSOI.  boTo  ban  aal  aaide  aa  a  sacleaa  aroond 
wliiah  to  (arm  an  annnity  luid,  and  tUa  am  otanot  ba  dravn  npoo  (or 
thapnpoae  of  grHitiac  ttmumarj  laUaf.  I  wtah  to  impraaa  on  toot 
raadifa  tha  laet  that  thtt  ia  the  only  danity  whieb  asiaia  with  the  objeet 
of  I  ■  ■" 
di« 
to 

piofwiiaw,ao«atorttfrw6hgTtif<atB' 
P.  B.  A.  in  Iba  tea  of  oaai.  Tha :  '  ' 
at  2j.  rxf.,  aad  I  appeal  to  tba  hwnToliea  of 
i(  I  ean,  to  ■obaeriha  to  tbe  (oada  ■eeoriliw  to  their  abOity  with  the 
eoofideot  iaauiauw  that  tba  OowiWaa  will  deal  with  any  nooey  es- 
tnatad  to  Ibem  with  Aaatfliea  and  aeoMay. 

anbiailptium  aad  donaticw  will  ba  tbaakfolly  aeknowledgad.  and  a 
cnw  «(iba  raleafcmrdad,br  »»  HoaorairSeeratary,  Mr.  H.  J.  Beaalay, 
asitW.  Chaaaen-laae,  W.C. 

ThanMng  yoa  loryoar  kind  aoppoit  in  tbe  paat,— I  am,  yonn,  •(«., 

Hag  98,  Uao.  WuxuM  Bct>raBi>,  C'Aoiraiaa  "/  VummitU*. 


with  phafofiapby  who  an  in  aaeaaaitoaa 
iDrtaaa ;  and  many  who  have  beaa  ledneed 


aae  diatiMriabed  is  tbe 
I  ui  iieifiwd  tnm  tba 


ito 


EIKONOOEN. 
Tu  tht  EDnoa. 

SiB, — Siasa  tba  iatrodnetioa  o(  «ikiTBntan  I  hare  luad  it  eonatantly, 
naariy  aa  mnA  aa  my  own  pal  detaJoMr.  aad  have  (oond  the  reeolto 
moat  iatiaCaeloty.  The  (ocmola  I  MO  fa  Ibe  one  in  combination  with 
c«a«ti<;  potoah,  aa  giran  ia  Miian.  ICaifaa'a  printed  liat  of  formal*, 
'liloting  it  witli  water  ae  nmaaaiy,  — ~-«»~n  to  eipoatm.  I  hare  found 
ibat  lor  pbotograabiaK  tbe  bmob  hj  mt  M-iach  Newtonian  aqnatorial 
tha  espoana  caa  ha  tadaead  lour  tiaaatf  dkaao«an  aad  eaaaUa  polaah 
are  oaed  to  de*alopb  A  ■•  wiiakla  "  wMab  I  bare  norer  aaen  in  print  mqr 
)«  of  nae  to  otb«a.  U  it  ia  iapoaahle  to  keep  whito  Ught  oat  of  tba 
(Wrelopiag  loaa,  or  if  nacaaaaiy  to  develop  by  gaa  or  other  aodi  U(ht, 
«boat  one  and  a  half  graina  of  roaioe  added  to  tbe  davaloper  will  prevent 
all  danger.  For  aome  yean  I  have  at  timae  devatoped  the  moat  rapid 
pialae  by  tbie  meana  with  aa  ordiaaqr  pa  Ught  nearly  (nil  oa,  aad  no 
■hade,  and  no  tog  hae  erer  hen  kmad  aa  Ibaae  plalea,  Of  eooiaa,  ante  ia 
raqaind  hatoo  the  eolation  ia  oa  tba  plaia.— I  am,  yonn,  A&, 

J.  CocxBCBx,  F.R.8.E.,  F.R.A.S. 

Ortjfemok,  SI.  BontftU,  Slag  87,  ISM. 

P.8.  I  am  expailmaadiig  on  an  aatinfar  new  developer,  and  if  aatia- 
factory  I  *haU  aaad  yoa  taaolta. 

m 

ALtM  IN  A  MOUKTANT. 

ro(A«EMToa. 

Sia,— I  have  bean  maUag  ap  aome  of  tbe  mounUnt  raeeomiBendad  by 

Mr.  Armatiuwg  ia  raor  taaoe  of  May  16.    It  aeeina  to  be  a  good  one  bat 

it  aoolaiM  aiaai.    Now  aa  thia  mibatanea  ia  alway*  acid  (at  Uaat,  I  think 

•o),  weoU  II  aet  ba  haafol  to  itlvar  friata  moaoted  with  aoeh  an  aeid- 


moanting  mediam  ?  Would  not  the  (ormnla  be  almost  an  good  if  the 
alam  were  omitted  ?  If  you  will  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  on  this 
matter  in  yoar  next  iasae,  I  ahall  be  mach  obliged. — I  am,  yours.  Ac, 

3.  J.  H. 
[Alum  haa  long  been  looked  upon  as  a  dangerous  addition  to  pasto 
for  mounting  photographs. — En.] 

m 

PB0P03AL  FOB  A  UNION  OF  PHOTOGBAPHIO  WORKMEN. 

IsTrTATio!*  TO  TBB  Oaojunzoia  Coumcil. 

To  the  Editob. 

Si>,— Too  have,  dooblleee,  secn'the  articles  and  correspondenoe  in  the 
trade  preaa  a  few  montha  ainee  on  a  "  British  Photographic  Union."  I 
do  not  intend  to  trouble  yoa  with  a  recapitulation  of  the  arguments 
therein  adduced  in  favooi  o(  each  onion,  a  (nil  expoaition  appearing  on 
page  560  of  Tas  Bamaa  Jovtsxi.  Puotihiuphic  Auumac  fur  1890,  but 
the  main  cbiaeU  may  be  explained  before  I  make  an  appeal  to  yoa  to 
help  ma  in  attaining  them— not  with  money,  but  by  extending  your 
ooantananoe  and  intereet  to  tbe  acheme. 

The  deaire  of  ttie  advoeataa  ot  the  plan  is  to  unite  the  workmen  in 
every  branch  of  the  photographic  trade,  and  of  all  degrees  of  skill  under 
an  or^aaiaalton,  into  which  they  would  pay  subsciiptions  at  rates 
aeenriing  to  tbair  relative  rank  aa  workmen  in  the  irade.  A  fund 
would  tboa  be  eetabliihtd  whieb  would  be  oaed  for  the  following  purpoeea : 
a.  Kntaring  the  eompetenoe  of  every  applioant  for  membership  by 
practical  and  theoretieal  examinations  or  other  means,    b.  Establisning 


a  labour  register,  by  means  of  which  employers  would  be  supplied  with 
guaranteed  qualifiod  labour,  and  tlie  qualified  members  be  provided  with, 
employment  at  a  (air  di^'a  wage  for  a  lair  day's  work.  e.  Payment  ot 
"  benefit "  to  memben  oat  of  worii  through  unreasonable  anger  of 
empioirin,  or  in  oooaequeoee  of  defending  a  just  privilege  or  custom 
of  wonaMn,  or  laeiatiwg  unjustiliable  encroaehment — bat  not  if  through 
inaoianoa,  latinssa.  or  bad  conduct.  The  primary  result  would  bo— that 
employan  woold  be  relieved  ot  the  neoeeaity  for  expensive  and  aunoying 
tiiala  of  iaeompeteat workman  in  the  studio;  tha  "duffer"  would  be- 
eooM  a  pariah,  and  Ibe  qoalilied  workman  wouldAe  provided  with,  at 
least,  a  slight  protection  (ram  the  apprentiee  hunter  and  the  sweater. 

In  all  probability  the  Cooaeil  would  have  to  devote  all  ite  energies  for 
the  flrst  year  or  two  to  aaiolment.  ami  raising  the  fond  necessary  to  meet 
the  initial  expanses  of  a  workman's  protective  ssaociation,  there  being 
some  prMBiom  extended  to  thoae  joining  daring  that  time.  A  tew  lepre* 
sentativea  of  the  art,  the  trade,  and  the  trade  pnas,  have  joined  the 
Organizing  Coaneil,  which  will  meet  in  London  in  July,  18<J0,  to  discuss  the 
advisability  of  forming  the  nnton.  It  they  decide  to  form  it,  they  will 
there  and  then  daeida  on  ito  form  of  management  and  rules.  No  donation 
of  any  kind  will  he  SBHcllad  fkom  those  who  fonn  tbe  Council  No  peraoa 
aiding  in  the  tormatioo  aad  enrolment  work  of  the  union  up  to  the  time 
of  iu  beoooing  a  aolvent  aad  workable  body  will  leoeive  remuneration  of 
any  kind,  save,  perhaps,  aooM  officer  elected  (or  Ibe  purpose  o(  travelling 
to  trade  oentrea,  and  (brming  branches.  As  for  myself,  I  desire  to  be 
entiraly  dispconeeted  with  Ibe  money  work  of  the  union.  Officers  will 
enter  into  eaab  gaaiaatsss,  aad  stoborala  ajaleiiis  of  protection  (rom 
(raud  will  be  advaneed  lor  diaeoaaioa.  I  will  anawar  m  qusHtions  on  tha 
sabjeot  with  plsasnra.  I  hope  to  gain  your  apptovml  ot  tbe  proposal 
which  is  atlraeling  tbe  attention  and  snpport  of  Ilia  workmen  generally,  ot 
many  emplqysra,  aad  of  many  who  have  at  heart  the  best  interesu  ot 
the  art,  and  a  keen  desirs  to  raise  the  level  of  oompetonoe  of  the 
rsiffujfik— I  am,  yours,  dte.,  Abtbcb  O.  Focld. 

EXHIBITION  MATTEBB. 
To  Ihf  EniTot. 

Sib, — A  tew  weeks  ago  Mr.  Lyd  Sawyer  wrote  you  re  the  awards  at  the 
Keweaatla  Kxhibition,  1  had  hoped  to  aae  othera  take  the  matter  up  and 
endeaveor  to  bring  abool  a  mon  aatis(sctory  stote  o(  things  than  at 
preeent  obtained  at  tbe  majority  ot  oar  exhibitiona.  I  cerUinly  think 
that  a  system  something  like  that  (oUowed  in  "  Cycling  "  would  be  best. 
I  should  sa^geat,  lor  instaoee,  the  formation  ot  a  "  National  Photographic 
Union,"  this  aaaoeiatioa  to  have  ite  head  office  in  Ixmdon  and  local 
secretaries  in  the  various  large  towns,  that  M  exhibitions  bo  held  under 
the  Mataooal  Pbotogtapiiie  Union  Boles  (which  rules,  ot  course,  woald 
bava  to  be  formnlalsd  ia  aa  enlightened  manner) ;  that  the  National 
Pbotogtaphie  Union  srieet  a  ateff  ot  competent  jodgea  who  would  be  at 
tbe  aarrioe  ot  any  affiliated  society  at  a  special  rate  ot  payment ;  that 
mambera  of  the  National  Photographic  Union  or  afUliated  societies  com- 
pete only  at  exhibitions  held  under  such  rules,  or  be  lined,  suspended,  or 
ejected,  and  tlist  finally  any  dispute  or  flagrant  case  ot  miajnd(^g 
be  promptly  broaght  before  a  oommittee  ot  ttie  National  Photographic 
Union,  who  should  be  a  final  ooart  of  appeal  in  such  matters. 

During  a  great  portion  of  laSU,  and  early  in  the  present  year,  it  was 
almost  impoaeibie  to  take  op  a  photographic  journal  witboat  seeing  as 
plainly  aa  possible  ao  announoement  to  the  effect  tbat  a  oertoin  well- 
known  firm  ot  dry-plate  makers  purposed  holding  an  exhibition  ot  photo- 
graphs taken  on  their  plates,  and  that  150/.  would  be  awarded  in  tho  form 
of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals,  and  certificatos,  and  so  on  ;  a  caretui 
penisal  ot  tbe  prospectus  proves  that  there  were  no  itipulaliont  (except  in 
one  minor  case)  as  to  tba  dadsion  bting  Uft  to  tht  judga,  or  that  the 
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■aicards  Kould,  under  certain  conditions,  he  withheld.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
surprise  to  find  in  due  course,  after  all  the  trouble  of  preparation,  that  in 
numerous  cases  the  promised  prizes  had  not  been  awarded  at  all !  I  feel 
most  particularly  sore  on  this  matter,  as  I  was  a  competitor  (?),  that  four 
•DUt  of  the  six  pictures  which  I  sent  had  (on  a  large  scale)  previously,  and 
•on  more  than  one  occasion,  taUen  first  honours  in  open  competitions,  and 
•consequently  must  have  owned  some  merit. 

A  remonstrance  to  the  firm  in  question  only  brings  forth  the  reply  that 
"they  gave  the  judges  full  power  and  cannot  interfere."  Now  I  argue 
that  this  has  "  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  at  all ;  "  on  the  strength  of 
this  firm's  prospectus  certain  exhibitors  competed  for  the  prizes  which 
^were  distinctly  offered,  as  the  auctioneers  say,  "  without  reserve,"  and  so 
long  as  the  picture  lasted  out,  so  the  prizes  should  have  been  given. 

Personally  I  have  been  as  successful  at  exhibitions  as  I  have  any  right 
to  expect,  particularly  so,  considering  that  ah  ovo  the  work  is  all  my  own  ; 
■and  that  seventy  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  my  own  business  which  is 
•of  a  totally  different  character.  I  don't  remember  anything  that  has 
Tuffled  me  so  much  as  this.  I  have  competed  successfully  and  unsuccessfully 
against  the  cream  of  English  professional  photographers,  and  have  taken 
my  success  modestly,  and  my  defeats  without  discouragement,  but  there 
are  so  many  insulting  and  unsatisfactory  elements  about  this  last  fiasco 
that  I  have  felt  strongly  inclined  to  throw  the  whole  thing  up. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  find  space  for  this  complaint  from  a 

Disgusted  ExmniTOR. 

P.  S. — I  may  add  that  the  facts  are  not  disputed  in  any  way.  The 
(prizes  were  oiiered  without  reserve  ;  the  exhibitors  fulfilled  their  part  of 
Ihe  contract,  why  should  not  the  firm  in  question  perform  theirs  ? 


2Sicf)ange  (ttolumn. 

*,*  1^0  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  colvmin; 
hut  none  will  he  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
whospecify  their  requirements  as  '^  anything  useful"  will  therefore  mider  stand 
ihe  reason  of  their  rum-appearance. 


I  will  eschanpre  a  twelve-incli  pintle  condenser  in  wood  frame  for  a  cabinet  portrait 
lens.—Addres?,  J.  Bidlle,  97,  Medlock-street,  Manchester. 

Quarter-plate  detective  camera  wanted  in  eschang^e  for  a  breecliloadine  Reminfrton 
carbina  with  fittiufrs  and  sword  bayonet,  all  in  perfect  order.— Address,  W.  E. 
Henrt,  Alvaston,  Derby. 

Will  exchange  Derogry  half -plate  patent  portrait  lens,  with  two  extra  lenses  for  land- 
scape and  enlaririnp.  for  10x8  wide-angle  or  poi-table  symmetrical  by  good  maker.— 
Address,  F.  L.,  13,  Union-street,  Corentry, 

.'Smith's  patent  lip-ht  *'  Simplissimns  "  camera,  10  X  8,  quite  new,  all  movements,  conical 
bellows,  long  extension,  one  donble  slide  ;  exchange  for  10  x  8  square  bellows  camera, 
all  movements,  one  donble  slide.— Address,  W.  Hare,  Photographer,  Sutton,  Surrey. 


Hnetoets  to  (KTortesponlientd. 


*,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  avoirs 
must  be  addressed  to  "H.  Greenwood  &  Co.,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London  W.C. 

All  matters  Jor  the  text  portion  0/  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editob," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  com/mwnications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

-J.  Barnard  (St.  Albans). — Accept  congratulations. 

Kakabekka  asks:  "Did  the  Copyright  Act  come  into  force  prior  to  July  1, 

1864?"— Yes. 

A.  Y.  Z. — The  marks  on  the  negatives  are  due  to  the  dark  slides  admitting 
light.     This  litis  gained  access  through  the  i-abbet  of  the  shutter. 

Nemo. — In  this  country  it  is  not  necessary  that  a^  print  be  marked  as  being 
copyright.  It  is  the  law  in  other  countries  that  this  should  be  done,  but  not 
so  here. 

•  J.  E.  Hicks. — We  agree  with  you  that  the  work  does  not  deserve  the  prai.se 

that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  many  ;  but  it  is  not  a  subject  that  we  can 
discuss  in  these  columns. 

;  S.  E.  Si.vs. — Yon  can  have  no  better  vami.sh  than  one  having  shellac  as  a  base. 
Sandarac  is  a  more  brittle  resin,  and  a  varnish  made  with  it  will  not  bear  the 
rough  usage  that  will  one  made  from  lac 

•  Subaltern. — We  have  had  no  experience  with  the  apparatus  ourselves,  but  we 

have  little  donbt  it  is  worth  the  money  charged  for  it.     Of  course  jou  must 
not  expect  a  high-class  apparatus  at  the  price. 

•  Group. — We  advise  you  to  secure  a  goo<l  and  sharp  negative  of  the  group  on  a 

12x10  plate,  then  from  that  have  an  enlarged  negative  mode  the  size  you 
require ;  that  is,  supposing  you  cannot  make  the  enlargement  yourself. 


Inquiry. — Primarily  it  proceeds  from  the  gelatine.  Green  fog  may  usually  be 
avoided  by  using  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer  in  place  of  pyrogallic  acid. 

S.  Leveb  complains  that  with  highly  albumenised  paper  his  prints  curl  up  so 
tightly  in  drying  that  the  albumen  cracks  when  tliey  are  opened  If  the 
prints  be  dried  between  blotting  paper  and  retained  Hat  until  they  are 
mounted  this  trouble  will  be  avoided. 

Copyright. — The  copyright  in  a  pliotograph  exkts  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
author  and  for  seven  years  after  his  death.  Printed  forms  for  registration 
can  be  had  at  Stationers'  Hall  at  Id.  eacli.  Tlie  fee  for  registration  is  Is., 
which,  with  the  form,  must  be  delivered  personally. 

S.  L.  0. — The  two  specimens  enclosed  would  have  been  much  better  had  the 
faces  been  turned  away  from  the  light  instead  of  towards  it.  The  ligiit  may 
be  softened  by  .screens  of  tissue  paiier.  A  slanting  mirror  at  the  roof,  over- 
head of  the  sitter,  will  give  the  requisite  top  light  It  should  be  of  corru- 
gated glass. 

One  in  Trouble. — After  fixing  and  thoroughly  washing,  place  the  negative  in 
a  saturated  solution  of  bicliloride  of  mercury,  by  wliich  it  will  be  slightly 
bleached  ;  then  wash  well  and  transfer  it  to  a  dish  containing  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  ammonia,  say  one  to  six  or  eight.  In  this  the  negative  will  take 
a  dark  colour. 

J.  E.  Baker.  — If  the  paper  retains  the  ink  so  tenaciously  that  it  cannot  be 
sponged  off  from  the  parts  not  acted  upon  by  light  with  warm  water,  it 
would  appear  that  the  gel.atine  was  insoluble,  or  that  the  printing  was  carried 
too  far.  Try  again  with  less  exposure.  Of  coui'se  you  .are  aware  that  for 
photo-lithography  a  very  strong  negative,  with  absolutely  clear  lines,  is 
essential. 

A.  Hadley. — You  may  stop  out  the  sun  with  tissue  paper  or  thin  muslin 
blinds.  The  best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  strani  the  fabric,  whatever  it  is, 
on  light  wooden  frames,  whicli  can  easily  be  removed  when  the  sun  is  not 
shining.  Are  you  sure  that  your  nextdoor  neighbour  can  prevent  you 
building  so  as  to  obtain  a  north  light  ?  We  advise  you  to  consult  a  local 
surveyor  on  tliis  point. 

Vox. — Guttapercha  is  not  a  good  material  for  vessels  which  are  to  contain 
silver  solution  for  any  great  lengtli  of  time,  Tliis  was  found  to  be  the  case 
in  the  wet  collodion  days,  when  commercial  guttapercha  was  a  much  purer 
article  tlian  it  is  now.  A  bath  left  for  a  time  in  a  guttapercha  vessel  was 
found  to  become  much  detei  ioratcd.  However,  the  pure  material  is  said  to 
have  no  injurious  action. 

W001..STON. — Both  the  enlargements  are  very  much  under-exposed.  By  giving 
double  or  three  times  the  exposure  a  better  result  will  be  obtained.  The 
fault  in  the  copies  of  the  painting  is  injudicious  lighting,  coupleil  with 
under-exposure.  Light  the  picture  so  that  when  viewed  from  the  lens  it  can 
be  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  An  improved  lesult  might  be  obtained  by 
using  a  suitable  coloured  screen. 

Rathmell  writes  :  "Will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  the  dry-point  finish 
of  which  you  speak  is  air-brush  work,  and  is  the  finish  on  the  negative  or 
positive  '  I  have  seen  some  bromiile  pictures  finished  by  means  of  the  air 
brush  which  exactly  resembled  line  engravings.  Further  particulars  of  the 
work  would  be  much  esteemed." — The  tinishing  is  not  by  the  air  brush,  and 
is  eftected  on  the  print,  not  on  the  negative. 

Maxwell. — To  reuder  paper  negatives  transparent,  place  the  negative  on  an 
iron  plate  which  is  heated  by  a  Buusen  burner,  or  other  means,  sufficiently 
to  melt  wax.  Now  take  a  lump  of  the  wax  aud  rub  it  well  into  the  paper. 
When  the  paper  is  saturated  place  it  between  two  or  tliree  sheets  of  blotting- 
paper,  .and  iron  with  a  hot  laundry  iron  to  remove  the  superfluous  wax.  in 
place  of  beeswax,  paraffin  wax  may  be  employed. 

W.  Ratclifke. — 1.  The  lens  referred  to  was  not  patented  as  a  lantern  objec- 
tive, but  as  a  portrait  lens.  It  was  patented  in  1866,  aud  has  now  lapsed. — 
2.  Opinions  ditt'er ;  we  have  never  tried  one. — 3.  Long  out  of  print. — 4.  The 
best  subject  on  which  to  ascertain  the  presence  of  tlie  fiare  spot  is  one  in 
which  anything  dark — a  mass  of  trees,  for  example — is  made  to  fill  up  rather 
more  th.an  one-half  the  ground  glass  and  a  bright  sky  the  remainder. 

E.  H.  R.  says  he  wishes  to  photograph  some  flowers  of  the  cabinet  size,  but 
the  only  lens  he  possesses  is  a  rarte  portrait  lens.  He  a.sks  if  there  is  any 
method  by  which  he  can  temporarily  lengthen  its  focus  so  as  to  make  it 
cover  the  larger  size. — The  best  plan  will  be  to  use  the  front  lens  only  with 
a  tolerably  small  stop.  This  ought  to  cover  the  cabinet  size  well.  The  back 
lens  must  be  removed  and  the  front  screwed  in  its  place  with  the  convex 
surface  next  the  focussing  screen,  the  stop  being  placed  in  front.  A  single 
lens  for  this  class  of  work  is  quite  as  good  as  a  compound  one. 


The  Photographic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  June  4 
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MIXIX(5  (JELATIXE  EMULSIOX&  I 

.■  '«•  ■•rticlo  na  the  above  auKjei-t,  from  ihc   \icn  of  Mr.  W.  K.   j 
'  I,  ia  our  LiU  tmuf!  will  )n>  ■ii<>:iitMr  iiitcrtvtlu;;  of  coonM 
•  '  iinki-rt,  'ir  to  thfnw;  •■  •"  Imvo  \)e*n 

'>  iii>awiir>-  uf  tho  (•tT).-'''  •>;;  eiuuUioas 

rent  (|iiitlitv.     Itiit  wi*  Iwlieve,  nar.  «o  know,  tbcr«  itill 
1  a  cnm|iari»tively  few  aiiMtmifk  of  the  tj|i«  of  tea  jmn 
.  )i'i  dtill  continue  to  nuuinfMtaiv'  at  any  rate  a  portiofi  of 
l>lat«>,  and  to  auc^  •nnatiaa  derived  from  Mr 

:>  artielo  will  lie  ap  >luAhle. 

in  DowwlnyN  wnttes  OB  the  praetical  portion  of 

..    uakiu)!:,  and  <>a  the  tiieenea  directlj  involved,  that 

that  waa  tolcraMr  iWmiliar  to  thv  workera  of  a  )MMt 

alnMMt  forgotten,  end  we  may,  therefore,  not 

ittonoe  huek  at  eonw  of  tiie  foot*  pnrioualjr 

kii   ^'^  III  onaueiioa  with  thia  anhjeeU 

\No  will  take  as  the  text  Mr.  Burtoo'a  rccwtled  ctperiaMoU 

■!  the  luiituro  in  about  v.^uiU  proportioas  of  two  cntuUioua, 

'     !>){  rarj  materially  l>oth  in  aemitiTeoaM  and  in  quality 

1^.    The  raaultioK  mixture  «m  faood  to  poeNH  the 

:•»{  qnalitie*  of  both  iu  oomponeata,  without  any  nppareot 

■unterimlMirhig  defect,  and  thia  Mr.  Burtoa  aooooata  for  by 

ipfKiabK  that  the  hit;h  degree  of  eauitivenoaa  p<NMaaed  by 

tlie  one  emiilaion  ia  not  aiSMted  hj  the  nixtore,  while  the 

IKUtielea  of  ailver  rednced  fbNB  it  Mt  ae  niidei,  round  which 

'he  alower  bat  demor  enaWan  Jepoeite  in  torn  the  mi-ul  that 

«oaM  have  namiaad  '•■n^fl*'*  br  dft  nmiided  aetion  of  li^ht. 

Thta  OBfTiea  iw  back  to  the  finit  ;  ex|)erinenta  of  an 

aaalogoua  natare  in  which  the  aaoK  priui.i|4e  ia  introlred.  and 

from  wkieb  pvaeiady  the  aamo  dednctfeiw  van  made.    Some 

^  tmlre  or  thirteen  yean  ago  Captain  Aboej  annouo- 

world  that  if  two  collodion  emuUitm  I  < 

I  tUa  and  extremely  rapid,  the  other  dome  and  alow — were 

Dpoaed  upon  the  aame  glaaa  plate,  and  properly  iaoUted 

an  iuterrening  hiyer  of  albomea,  geUtiac,  or  aiinihu-  mate- 

the  compound  film  would,  upon  expuaure  for  a  period 

CDoogfa  to  impreaa  the  quicker  emulsion  only,  give  on 

at  an  ima({e  poaaeanng  all  the  detail  that  would  have 

obtained  with  that  emnlaiou  alone,  accompanied  by  tbo 

and  denaity  that  a  longer  expoaaro  would  have  giren 

the  alower  preparation. 

TUa  experiment,  which  we  repeated  and  Tcrifk'd  at  the  time, 

'•»  praeiaely  on  all  fours,  lioth  in  princi|>l<'  nml  rcnnlt,  with  Mr. 

('.urtno'a  mixed  emulsion,  though  on  looking  into  tbo  details 

tbo  eircuaatainooa  an>  even  mora  lanarkable.     It  will  bo  no- 

tioed,  ia  the  first  place,  that  in  Captain  Abney'a  experiment 

the  partieiea  of  rapid  and  of  alow  dlnr  bromide  reapectively 

wreie  not  in  intimate  oootact  as  in  Ur.  Burton's  emulsion,  but 


)»und  up  each  in  its  own  envelope,  so  to  w\y,  of  collodion,  and 
the  two  kind*  atil!  further  iuaulatod  by  the  intervention  of  a 
lilm  of  albumen  or  celatinc.  Itut  it  was  found  tliiit  if  the  two 
etiii  "         •   -k  re<|uiriii^  8O1U0  care  and 

akii  I.iver,  eiicli  carried  its  own 

ima'4i>,  whicii  |>urto'>k  rcspeciireiy  of  the  <|iuilities,  or  nearly  so, 
given  by  tiie  two  emulaion.i  iuJependenily.  In  other  words, 
while  each  emiiUiuu  rvtainc<l  its  own  ori(;inal  properties,  the 
iilowvr  '  "7  (/•'«r/'</>McN/ with  the  quicker  had 

hail  its  :  ..incol. 

In  accounting;  for  rhis  mult.  Captain  .\hncy  took  the  same 
view  as  Mr.  Ilurtou  now  dum,  namely,  that  ^bile  the  quicker 
emulsion  ret«iiicd  its  initial  aeuaitiveneas  intact,  the  electro- 
chemical action  set  np  on  dorelopmont  paaeed  to  the  other 
film,  and,  quite  independeat  of  expo4iu«,  eauaed  their  reduction 
in  the  oame  form  (aa  rcgarda  density)  as  would  have  been  the 
case  if  a  full  cx|>oaure  had  been  given. 

Paaaing  on  to  gelatine  emulsioaa,  it  is  difficult  at  this  ]icriod 
to  nnosrth  the  very  numerous  imd  important  items  of  iiiForma- 
tion — some  pul>liRhe<l,  some  not — that  were  current  diiriii<^  the 
year*  whcm  "gelatine"  fumieil  almost  the  sole  topic  in  the 
photographic  journals.  Much  of  this  information  and  many  of 
the  moat  curious  facts  were  elicited  in  a  conversational  manner 
at  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Club  and  other  socictios, 
and  thoogh  now  perhaiM  for^"ittcii  by  the  many,  gr>  far  to  form 
that  "exporionoe''  which  renders  the  luoalcm  coiuincrciul  pUte 
ao  conspicuoualy  superior  in  rapidity,  quality,  and  uniformity  to 
its  forerunner  of  ten  yean  ago. 

'*f'kiOlrikiog  of  emulsions  was  indeed  strongly  advocated  by 
more  than  one  authority  of  the  day  as  a  means  not  only  of 
"averaging;"  the  general  result,  or  securing  greater  unif'jrraity 
of  Doiisitivences.  but  also  for  correcting  and  pliniiimtiiig  such 
faults  as  thoao  Ijelonging  to  the  two  emulsions  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Uiirton.  As  an  examftle  of  the  efTcct  of  such  mixing,  even 
in  an  iudiscriminate  way,  wo  may  mention  an  experience  of  our 
os-n.  In  the  early  port  of  the  year  IHSO  or  iVHl,  iu  clearing 
our  ahelvce  for  the  season,  a  lar^'c  numlicr  of  small  quantities 
of  ex|x-riDicntal  emulsion  were  mixed  together  preparatory  to 
oxtractin;{  the  valuable  metal  thcreform.  These  were  of  all 
kinds — good,  indifTerent,  and,  no  doubt,  some  bad — and  repre- 
■cutel  almoMt  every  possible  variation  of  formula;.  Though 
many  of  them  had  been  staiidin;;  for  montlui  in  the  "jelly" 
state,  the  alc«>hol  they  all  contaii>e<l  had  carried  most  of  them 
safely  through  the  coldeat  portion  of  the  year,  though  one  or 
two  bad  become  liquid. 

However,  the  total  bulk,  reaching  nearly  a  gallon,  formed  a 
firm  jelly,  and  out  of  curiosity  a  few  plates  were  coated  to  try 
the  result,  when  to  otir  kur|>risc  tbo  images  proved  faultlcM, 
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and  the  sensitiveness  not  at  all  bad  for  that  period.  The  only 
fault  was  a  tendency  to  rottenness  of  film,  which  wiis  not  to  bo 
wondered  at;  and  despite  our  "  fortifying  "  the  emulsion  with 
fresh  gelatine  witli  a  view  of  utilising  it,  the  advent  of  wanner 
weather  permanently  liquefied  it. 

This,  of  course,  proves  nothing  beyond  the  fact  that  very 
curious  mixtures  can  be  successfully  made  ;  but  another  experi- 
ment tends  to  show  wliat  may  not  be  successfully  done.  A 
quantity  of  unusually  rapid  emulsion  had  been  made,  which, 
though  it  gave  good  printable  negatives,  showed  a  considerable 
veil  in  the  shadows  from  "  chemical  fo"."  In  order  to  work 
this  off  we  tried  mixing  it  with  a  slower  and  perfectly  clean 
emulsion,  but  though  we  reduced  the  proportion  of  the  defective 
preparation  as  low  as  1  :  20,  the  grey  fog  remained  as  strong 
as  in  the  original.  In  this  instance  it  seemed  as  if  the  particles 
of  silver  forming  the  fog  served  as  nuclei  round  which  other 
healthier  particles  became  abnormally  reduced. 

Upon  the  introduction  of  iodide  and  chloride  into  gelatine 
emulsious,  it  soon  became  fully  recognised  that  a  vast  difTcrcuce 
occurred  in  the  characteristics  of  an  emulsion-,  according  to  the 
method  of  its  preparation.  For  instance,  if  the  mixed  haloids 
were  added  to  the  gelatine  before  sensitising,  the  resulting 
emulsion  would  be  very  different  in  character  from  one  con- 
tainin;^-  precisely  the  same  constituents,  but  made  by  mixing 
two  emulsions  in  which  the  haloids  had  been  matured  separately, 
and  this  was  especially  the  case  where  iodide  of  silver  was  con- 
cerned, t 

]'roi)erly  combined  with  the  bromide  and  silver  in  the  first 
stage  of  emulsification,  iodide  of  silver  is  not  in  the  least  degree 
inimical  to  sensitiveness ;  indeed,  it  has  been  said  that  iodide 
is  absolutely  essential  to  a  good  plate  of  highest  rapidity.  But 
if  a  plain  iodide  emulsion  bo  mixed  with  a.  plain  bromide  one  of 
fair  or  good  j-apidity,  the  effect  is  invariably  to  lower  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  latter,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  physical 
qualities  may  be  improved. 

With  regard  to  the  increased  range  of  gradation  produced  as 
mentioned  by  Jlr.  Burton  we  have  not  at  present  to  deal,  as 
we  have  had  no  experience  of  a  sufficiently  definite  character  in 
that  direction  ;  but  we  can  quite  comprehend  that  such  an  ad- 
vantage might  be  gained  by  suitable  measures — as,  for  instance, 
by  mixing  a  highly  sensitive  bromide  emulsion  with  a  mode- 
rately rapid  one  containing  bromo-iodide  formed  in  the  ordinai-y 
way.  The  last-named  ])reparation  is  remarkable  for  its  wide 
range  of  gradation  when  not  made  too  rapid,  and  this  method 
might  be  successfully  adopted  to  add  to  the  rapidity  without 
losing  the  range. 

-♦ 

INFLUENCE  OF  MOISTURE  IN  CERTAIN  PROCESSES. 
There  is  one  very  important  point  in  connexion  with  several 
photographic  processes,  which,  if  it  received  more  attention, 
■would  often  save  a  deal  of  trouble  and  frequently  avoid  con- 
siderable waste  both  of  time  and  material..  We  allude  to  hygro- 
scopic conditions. 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  platinotype  process  is,  of  coiu^e, 
awai-e  of  the  neces.sity  of  protecting  the  paper  from  damp, 
even  when  printing  ;  while  with  the  Pizzighelli  printing-out 
platinum  paper,  although  it  lias  to  be  kept  di-y  durin"  storage, 
the  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  at  the  time  of 
using  is  essential ;  in  fact,  success  in  the  working  of  this 
process  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  paper 
ns  regards  moisture. 

I'erhaps  of  all  processes  none  are  really  so  dependent  upon 


the  presence,  or  absence,  of  moisture  as  -those  based  upon  the 
action  of  light  on  bichromated  colloid  substances.  For  example, 
the  "  powder  "  or  "  dusting-on  "  process  is  dependent  entirely 
upon  the  hygi'oscopic  condition  of  the  film,  and  the  principal 
difiiculty  in  working  the  process  in  this  country  is  due  to  the 
ever  varying  amount  of  moisture  in  our  atmosphere. 

In  carbon  printing,  many  of  the  diflBculties  ex])erienced  in 
working  tlie  i)rocess  arise  from  proper  attention  not  being  paid 
to  the  state  of  the  tissue  with  reference  to  the  moisture  it  con- 
tains. This  may  be  readily  understood  when  it  fs  considered 
that  the  extremes,  both  of  dampness  and  of  dryness,  yield  the 
same  result — insensitivciiesa  to  light.  While  the  tissue  is  wet 
it  is,  jjractically,  unaffected  by  light.  It  may  be  sensitised  as 
well  as  developed  in  open  daylight  quite  as  well  as  in  the  dark 
room.  But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  dryer  it  is  made 
the  more  sensitive  it  will  become,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  It 
is  just  the  reverse.  For  if  the  tissue  bo  made  <i.hmlntely  drj-, 
it  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  quite  as  insensitive  as  it  is 
when  wet ;  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness is  governed  by  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  gelatinous 
film.  AVhile  it  is  wet,  as  we  have  just  said,  it  is  quite  insensi- 
tive, but  as  it  dries  it  gains  in  sensibility,  though  only  up  to  a 
certain  jjoint,  for  if  the  drying  be  carried  beyond  this,  the  sensi- 
tiveness begins  to  decrease  again,  and  if  the  tissue  be  thoroughly 
desiccated, it  becomes  practically  insensitive  to  the  light's  action. 

Again,  after  printing,  in  the  carbon  process,  a  continuing 
action  goes  on,  and  the  print  gets  darker;  but  the  rate  at  whicli 
it  does  so  depends  entirely  upon  the  dampness  or  the  dryness 
of  the  film.  If  the  film  is  moist,  or  it  is  exposed  to  a  humid 
atmosphere,  the  action  is  rajjid ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
tissue  is  really  dry,  the  action  is  absolutely  nil.  Furthermore,, 
tlie  keeping  qualities  of  sensitive  carbon  tissue  are  largely 
dependent  upon  its  dryness.  The  dryer  it  is  made  the  longer 
will  it  keep,  though  in  this  condition  it  is  not  in  its  best  con- 
dition for  use,  either  as  regards  rapidity  in  printing  or  quality 
of  results.  Had  these  properties  been  better  understood  tliani 
they  apparently  were  in  the  early  days  of  carbon  printing,  there 
is  little  doubt  but  that  the  process  would  have  come  into  more 
general  use  for  every-day  work  than  it  has.  ^^'llat  has  just 
been  said  with  reference  to  the  carbon  process  applies,  more  or 
less,  to  all  processes  of  bichromated  gelatine. 

In  silver  printing,  moisture  i)lays  a  far  more  important  part 
than  many  persons  imagine,  and  not  a  few  amateurs'  difficulties 
in  toning,  and  the  mealiness  in  prints — particularly  on  the 
ready-sensitised  pa|)er — may  be  directly  traced  to  the  state  of 
the  paper  at  the  time  of  printing.  It  will  often  be  noticed,  if 
tlie  paper  be  abnormally  dry  when  it  is  printed — and  it  fre- 
qucntlj'  is  at  this  season  of  the  year — that  it  is  next  to  impos- 
sible to  obtain  rich  tones,  whatever  bath  may  be  employed. 

Here  is  an  experiment  which  we  would  recommend  every 
one  to  try  who  is  troubled  with  mealiness  in  toning  and  a  lack 
of  brilliancy  in  their  prints.  Take  a  piece  of  sensitive  paper 
and  divide  it  into  two  portions.  Put  one  piece,  together  with 
the  pads  and  back  of  the  printing  frame,  in  a  damp  cellar  for  a 
few  hours,  or  until  the  pads  have  had  time  to  absorb  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  and  the  paper  to  become  (piite  limp,  and 
then  make  a  print  upon  it.  Next  make  the  pads  of  the  frame- 
and  the  other  piece  of  jiaper  "bone  dry"  before  a  fire.  Then 
make  a  ])rint  upon  it,  from  the  same  negative,  and  under  the  same 
conditions  of  light,  and  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  marked 
diftereuce  between  the  colour  of  the  two  impressions  at  this- 
stage.  Now  continue  the  exiieriment  by  washing  and  toning 
the  prints  side  by  side.     It  will  then  be  found  that  the  print 
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mode  on  the  momt  |»per  tones  much  tlie  nuicker  of  the  two, 
and  that  it  will  take  a  good  ricli  t<iiie,   while  the  other   one 

mes  with  difficulty,  and,  with  the  majority  of  {Mpera,  the 
tction  of  the  gold  bath  cannot  be  carried  beyc.n.I  tli.-  red  8ta;;e 
without  producing  mcalinessL 

Tlioee  wh"  experience  a  difficulty  in  obtninm;:  ;;'">d  toneM,  or 
.,re  tnmhled  witii  medineia,  should  try  the  effect  of  a  little 
in  l^ture  in  the  seiuiitive  paper  and  the  jauls  iit  the  time  of 
i.iiiitin;:.  i»f  ajur»e,  by  moisture  ia  not  meant  what  would  be 
'escribed  as  daropncsK,  x\ich  as  would  entnil  even  the  slightest 
I  Isk  of  injury  to  the  negative,  but  simply  the  aToidanee  of 
.iliDonnal  or  "bune"  dryness. 

It  luav  Iw  mentioned  that  iluring  the  summer  months  we 
hear  far  more  of  toning  ditficulties  than  we  do  in  winter.  This 
.1  caitily  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  by  continued  use  in  hut 
weather  the  printing  fmmeM  and  pads  beooine  exceedingly  dry, 

lod  oaoMqaentlj  greedily  alMorfo  whaterer  nioiature  there  may 
I-  ill  theaenritiTe  paper.  In  the  winter,  on  the  contrary,  they 
thcmsolTca  lieeuine  damp,  aiul  tbiu  coorey  moistutv  to  the 
pai)er  if  it  should  happen  to  lie  unduly  dry  often  to  such  an 
•  xtent  as  to  cause  an  espaiision  vi  it  wlxilc  printing,  and  con- 
-uquently  a  blurring  of  the  iinaga 


In  !h«  poffca  of  tb«  Ckrmiral  Xrf^  then  bsa  reeent^  been  (pvcn  a 
ver>  conpleta  sccouat  ot  a  new  method  for  Ueterminiog  the  amount 
of  ehkxiiM  proMot  in  s  mixtura  cl  alkaliD*  eUoride  and  iodide. 
The  sahjset  is  one  of  rerr  real  iotunst  to  phologrs^wrs,  but  ss  it  is 
of  a  more  <tfi>»«t<— >  ciiaracler  than  ean  be  well  utiliMd  for  our  pagai, 
we  msrsiy  saminarise  the  pruuM^  rtferrioK  uur  readers  to  the 
•iriKinal  soaies  for  detaila  The  ■etbo  I  con<««t«  in  eipelliDK  the 
i'ldioe  by  kalim  the  solution  of  Mm  tmieii  salts  with  the  addition  of 
ferric  solphale  (aadn  by  •uddiiiiig  the  feirous  mU  with  nitric  add,  or 
by  iiMDffiron  slain).  When  the  {teuBif  vapmir  i«  fne  from  iodine 
the  chlorine  it  thrown  down  by  excaas  of  nitratr  ot  liWer,  dried,  and 
weighed.    The  metbud  ia  stat«l  to  be  b>Hh  exact  and  expaditioui. 


(^.vBiKKaABLK  intxnxt  ha*  attached  to  photo-vleetrie  expsriaents, 

Mich  ss  the  prodoctiiin  ot  sn  imane  of  a  eoia  through  whieh  aa 

qlsetrie  earriBt  had  bwn  paswd  while  It  was  r*«tinir  upon  a  •nuitiTe 

pkte,aDd  many  theories  have  been  piupused  to  vxplain  ih"  action ;  but 

•"  who  had  the  pririlefie  nf  attendiBi;  the  K<7al  Society's  coarcr- 

.    1^  had  aa  opportunity  of  aepinct  exprrimeots  o(  Malaguns  eha>- 

i-icti-r  peiatinK  to  a  pnrsiy  pliyainl'  uriipn  of  the  plMWRMmnn.    Mr. 

w  n.  Croft  showwl  "  BrMth  FixorM,"  U.,  tfmtm  prodneed  by  the 

' 'posUka  cf  moisture  from  the  brsatb  when  polished  *ur- 

I  whieh  objects  in  low  relief  had  betn  placed  were  breathed 

ii|..n.    Tbns,  upon  a  frvabW  split  pises  of  mica  a  coin  was  liylitly 

!     -    •!.  ritx  II  breathimr  on  tbe  mica  a  breath  ligare  nf  the  detail  of 

Similarlr  was  an  inuge  produced  sfter  a  sheet  of 

' ...,.  .  „Ad  l>e«n  placfd  for  tea  hoon  betsri-en  iheets  of  gisss. 


SowK  of  tlie  mo«t  attrsctire  exhibit-    •    "  ■  .■  wfn- photographic— 

a^<tr'>noinical  and  otherwise.      .Mr.   )  Mgraphs  Of  the  oscil- 

Isting  electric  spark,  snd  of  fslling  drops  of  water,  sad  sgain  of  the 
shadows  of  water  jets,  drew  many  obserreis. 


Tan  astronomical  photographs  tb.it  bare  most  interested  astroaomeTs 
lat^Jj  are  theae  exhibited  by  Admiral  Moochex  at  tbe  meeting  of  tbe 
Pari*  Academy  ot  Sdences.  They  contisted  of  pbotograplu  of  the 
noon,  forty  tsnltBsUei  m  diameter,  tafcsu  by  thi-  Brothers  Henry  at 
the  Pari*  »bsertBtiirjr.  Tbe  lelsseope  employed  lisd  sn  sperture  of  •12 
isetrss— about  one  foot— snd  is  the  one  btended  for  use  in  the  map  of 
thehceveD*  arranged  for  by  the  International  Committee.  These  pbo- 
togrsphs  weie  enlarsre<l  dtrvctly,  snd  for  this  roa«on,  it  is  believed,  are 
supefiw  to  thoes  hitherto  obtained  in  this  country  or  the  United 
SUtss.  The  spsdsl  ohjsetiTes  ased— da^gnsd  by  the  iUssrs.  Henry— 
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are  known  to  he  of  great  exeeOenee,  but  it  is  leas  to  thst  fact  tlisn 
the  method  uf  direct  enlargement  that  the  superiority  of  the  pbo- 
tograplu is  sscribed. 

Wit  recently  alluded  to  the  effects  of  the  vibrstion  csused  by  the 
passage  of  railway  trains  upon  the  making  of  exsct  observations  in 
building  m-ar  a  line  uf  rails,  many  direct  experiments  in  connexion 
with  which  have  been  made  and  their  details  published.  Another 
Commission  has  been  appointed  to  investigate  the  fame  question,  this 
time  in  Paris.  The  ooeaston  is  the  proposed  laying  a  line  of  rsil  at  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  metres  from  the  Observatory. 


Fon  the  highest  cisss  of  photo-micro^Taphic  work,  and  where  pre- 
psratioos  hare  to  be  retained  under  observation  for  lon^  periods  of 
time,  the  use  of  s  fine  adjnstm>-nt  that  is  stable,  exact,  and  likely  to  be 
lasting,  is  an  important  desideratum.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Itiiyal  Micruscopical  Soewty  sn  instrument  which  posscesed  these 
characteristics  in  .:  ■■«  was  exhihit<-d,  and  Mr.  Mayall  gave  a 

description  of  its  i  ii.     It  wiis  more  of  the  character  of  the 

"  jewelled  "  works  in  a  watch ;  the  wliule  of  the  contact  surfaces  by 
which  the  fine  adjnstment  was  sctuated  con>i»ted  of  polished  steel 
and  agate,  tbe  intention  being  to  reduce  the  picture  ss  much  as  was 
consistent  with  slesdineM  of  motion.  The  chief  drswbock  to  this 
improved  form  was  its  great  cost,  which  made  it  probable  thst  its 
use  would  be  confined  to  tlie  purpoai-^  indicated  by  us. 


MxxT  of  the  scientific  papers  euntnin  s  description  of  a  newly  de- 
signed cheap  hydrogen  lamp.  Many  uf  our  readme  are  familiar  with 
tbe  Dohereioen  lamp,  the  cost  of  which  was  rarely  much  less  than  a 
guinea;  this  new  lamp,  which  ean  be  made  by  almost  any  one,  costs 
s  few  pence  only.  It  ia  made  out  of  a  pickle  b<>ttU>,  through  the  cork 
of  which  runs  a  tube  attaehad  to  a  saUd  oil  bottle  with  the  bottom  cut 
oil  and  replaced  by  wire  ganse,  tbi<  bottle  being  first  supplied  with  a 
little  Dcrap  tine.  ThepicUe  jar  is  half  tille<l  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
which  quickly  caoses  tbe  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  whieh  escapes 
through  s  glass  jet  attached  by  a  rubber  tube  to  the  tube  passing  through 
the  cork.  A  piece  of  wire  twisted  round  the  jar  neck  said  bent  upwards 
carries  a  smsll  piece  of  spongy  plitinam,  the  nature  of  which  is  to 
become  red  bot  and  ignits  a  stream  nf  hydrogen  gas  irapiiigiog  apon 
it.  When  the  gas  haa  become  slifrht,  and  the  flame  is  wanted  no 
farther,  a  pinehcock  is  appKed  to  the  indianibber  tube,  and  the  exit 
of  gas  is  arrected  till  It  is  next  wnnted.     T'  :r»  of  the  gas  in 

the  inner  bottle  forces  the  scid  from  the  '  i')  evolution  t>f 

1^  then  ceases,  to  be  started  again  whencvLr  thu  entrance  to  the 
lighting  jet  is  unobstructed.  Tlii*  action  of  li;;hting  the  gas  thst  the 
platinum  poataasea  oontinuea  for  a  practically  indefinite  period. 


INTi:XSITY  Wmr  KIKONOfiE.V. 
In  my  article  a  fortnight  ago  I  alluded  to  the  dilliculty  experienced 
by  many  in  attainin^r  denaity  whi'n  using  eikonogen,  and  showed  one 
method  by  which  it  msy  be  overcome,  thoufrh  it  is  quite  possible  that 
that  means  msy  not  be  efficacious  under  all  circumstances  and  with 
every  kind  of  plate.  So  far  aa  my  own  experience  ix  concerned, 
however,  I  hare  not  found  it  f.iil,  tliough  I  have  applie<t  it  to  several 
different  makes  of  pUte  under  very  varying  conditions  of  light  and 
subject 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  plans  by  whieh  thin  negatives  may 
be  svoided,  one  of  which  consists  in  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
eikonogen  solution,  but  this,  on  the  score  of  economy,  if  on  no  other, 
doee  not  recommend  itself.  It  is  true  that  by  repeatedly  using  the 
same  solulioD  tbe  extra  cost  of  the  stronger  solution  is  overcome,  but 
the  same  power  of  repeat<tl  use  exists  in  the  case  of  the  soluUon  of 
ordinary  streagth,  so  that  what  might  be  s  saving  is  turned  into  a 
loss. 

The  full  sdvantagea  of  the  strong  solution  may,  however,  be  utilised 
without  incurring  any  increased  expense  by  adojiting  t  he  plan  advocated 
some  few  years  ago  of  developing  by  means  of  sepsrate  solutioiu; 
indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  thst  this  method  msy  lead  to  a  very 
dadded  econoBy.    It  oonaists  in  immersing  tbe  pUte,  first,  in  a  plain 
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Bolution  of  eikonogen,  or  whatever  other  developinj^  agent  may  be 
employed,  the  action  being  completed  by  means  of  a  plain  solution  of 
alkali  or  alkali  and  bromide,  as  circumstances  may  require. 

It  is  clear  that  if  this  plan  be  adopted  the  solution  of  eikonogen  may 
be  used  over  and  over  again,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  without  undergoing 
any  such  alteration  as  occurs  when  the  mixed  solution  is  applied  to  an 
exposed  plate ;  and  also  that  it  will  keep  for  a  much  longer  time  un- 
changed than  when  the  eikonogen  and  alkali  are  combined.  All  that 
happens  on  the  immersion  of  a  plate  is  that  a  portion  of  the  solution 
is  absorbed,  and  this  suffices  for  the  development  of  that  particular 
film  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  remaining  bulk  of  solution. 
So  much  being  understood,  and  also  that  but  an  infinitesimally  small 
proportion  of  the  pyro  or  eikonogen  applied  to  the  plate  in  the 
ordinary  way  is  actually  used  up  in  forming  the  image,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  a  considerable  economy  maybe  effected,  whatever  the  strength 
of  solution,  and  that  a  concentrated  developer  may  be  applied  to  the 
plate  without  unnecessary  loss  of  material. 

The  details  of  the  method,  as  adopted  successfully  with  pyro,  con- 
sisted in  the  preparation  of  a  solution  of  that  substance  of  the  strength 
of  from  four  to  six  grains  to  the  ounce,  together  with  a  suitable  pro- 
portion of  sulphite  of  soda  to  keep  it  clear.  For  obvious  reasons,  the 
employment  of  preservatives  consisting  of  or  containing  free  acid  is 
not  permissible  in  this  case ;  indeed,  I  prefer  to  make  the  solution  of 
pyro  fresh  each  time  of  u.-ing,  without  sulphite,  and  to  employ  the 
latter  in  combination  with  the  alkali  in  order  to  prevent  discoloura- 
tion within  the  film  by  the  combination  of  the  two  elements  of  the 
developer. 

An  immersion  of  from  one  to  twominuteS  in  this  solution  allows 
the  film  to  absorb  a  sufficient  quantity  to  carry  it  through  the  next 
operation ;  the  length  of  immersio/i  will,  of  course,  depend  mainly 
upon  the  nature  of  the  gelatine  of  which  the  film  is  composed,  and  to 
some  extent  on  the  strength  of  the  solution,  but  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  settling  that.  The  plate  is  then  transferred  to  another  dish  con- 
taining the  alkali,  when  development  proceeds  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  when  the  whole  of  the  constituents  of  the  developer  are 
applied  at  once.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  said  by  those  who 
have  carefully  tried  the  plan  to  be  in  every  way  equal  to  those  pro- 
duced in  the  ordinary  way,  and  in  some  instances  superior,  especially 
in  the  case  of  plates  that  have  had  a  very  short  exposure  and  require 
forcing.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  less  stain  as  well  as  less 
veil  than  would  occur  under  ordinary  development. 

Substituting  eilconogen  for  pyro,  there  is  little  alteration  to  be  made 
in  the  modus  operandi.  If  a  keeping  solution  of  eikongen  containing 
sulphite  be  used,  the  development  will  be  much  slower,  and  I  fancy, 
though  I  cannot  absolutely  verify  the  statement,  that  a  slightly 
increased  exposure  is  necessary.  But  the  plain  solution  of  eikonogen 
so  rapidly  discolours  that  it  is  not  pleasant  to  use,  though  as  far  as 
any  actual  disadvantage  from  staining  is  concerned,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any. 

The  actual  solution  I  have  employed  with  the  best  results  is  the 
stock  solution  I  use  in  ordinary  development,  and  which,  under  those 
circumstances,  I  mix  in  equal  parts  with  the  solution  of  alkali.  This 
contains  ten  grains  of  eikonogen  and  half  a  drachm  of  sulphite  of 
soda  in  each  ounce,  but  I  think  the  latter  might,  with  advantage,  be 
reduced  to  twenty  grains.  With  some  plates,  perhaps,  this  solution 
might  prove  too  strong,  while  probably  others  may  require  it  stronger ; 
I  mention  ten  grains  as  the  strength  that  has  proved  adequate  in  my 
own  trials. 

A  freshly  made  plain  solution  (without  sulphite)  was  tried  against 
the  above,  and,  as  regards  density  or  quality,  I  could  detect  no 
difference  between  the  results ;  but,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
development  was  much  longer  in  tlie  presence  of  sulphite  than  with- 
out it,  and  there  was  perhaps  a  little][less  force  in  the  finer  details. 

An  immersion  of  one  minute  in  the  eikonogen  solution  will  prove 
ample  with  a  soft,  easily  swelling  film,  but  with  a  harder  one  it  will 
be  better  to  give  two ;  indeed,  in  all  cases  it  is  as  well  to  err  in  the 
direction  of  over  than  of  under  doing  it.  The  film  can  absorb  only 
a  certain  quantity,  and  a  prolonged  soaking  can  do  no  more  injury 
than  perhaps  waste  a  little  material ;  whereas  to  commence  develop- 
ment with  an  insufficiency  of  the  active  agent  may  mean  the  utter  loss 
of  the  negative. 
The  strength  of  alkali  I  have  used  has  varied  from  twenty  to  thirty 


grains  to  the  ounce  of  ordinary  washing  soda,  and  so  far  as  result  is 
concerned,  even  upon  the  same  plates,  I  can  trace  little,  if  any, 
difference.  With  the  carbonate  no  bromide  is  absolutely  necessary, 
though  a  very  little  seems  to  help  to  give  brilliancy  to  the  image.  If 
very  "plucky"  negatives  are  wanted,  then  it  is  advisable  to  increase 
the  quantity,  but  this  must  not  be  done  to  such  an  extent  as  to  greatly 
prolong  the  time  of  development.  If  this  occur,  the  eikonogen 
contained  in  the  film  wiU  be  soaked  out  into  the  soda  solution,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  same  as  development  in  an  extremely  weak 
solutitm. 

I  have  not  tried  caustic  alkalies  in  this  way,  but  judging  by  their 
behaviour  with  eikonogen  in  the  usual  manner  of  application,  I  do  not 
see  any  advantage  in  their  employment,  but  the  reverse.  As  Mr.  W. 
K.  Burton  says  last  week,  they  set  up  a  strong  tendency  to  "frilling  " 
without,  as  in  the  case  uf  hydroquinone,  any  counterbalancing  advan- 
tage. If,  however,  the  alkali  be  employed  in  the  caustic  state,  it  must 
invariably  be  accompanied  by  bromide  from  the  very  outset. 

Employing  the  carbonates,  however,  the  bromide  is  optional  in 
what  I  may  term  a  normal  development,  but  it  forms  an  invaluable,  if 
not  the  only  means  of  controlling  the  action  as  it  proceeds,  and  of 
arresting  it  when  complete.  The  image  appears  very  quickly  on  the 
application  of  the  alkali,  and  the  half  shadows  come  up  to  full  density 
almost  immediately  they  appear.  The  film  being  impregnated  with 
unexhausted  eikonogen,  it  is.  important  to  check  the  developing  action 
the  moment  it  has  reached  the  proper  point,  or  perhaps  a  little 
earUer,  for  it  is  impossible  to  arrest  it  instantlj',  and  to  do  this  a 
strong  addition  of  bromide  just  before  development  seems  complete, 
and  proves  very  useful,  as  it  lets  down  the  action  gradually. 

In  a  case  of  decided  over-exposure,  where  it  is  impossible  to  check 
development  in  time,  or  before  it  is  complete,  the  only  way  to  pre- 
vent its  going  any  further  is  to  have  at  hand  a  dish  containing  very 
dilute  acetic  or  citric  acid,  into  which  to  plunge  the  plate  instantly 
the  developer  is  rinsed  off.  Under  ordinary  conditions,  however,  no 
necessity  will  be  found  for  such  expedients;  my  own  acquaintanee 
with  a  case  of  serious  over-exposure  was  made  in  consequence  of 
having  omitted  to  insert  the  /-16  stop  on  one  occasion,  and  then  I  had 
not  the  acid  bath  ready. 

Setting  side  by  side  negatives  developed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
those  by  the  two-solution  method,  the  latter  will  be  found  in  every 
case  more  vigorous  when  the  solutions  employed  are  of  the  same 
relative  strength  as  those  I  have  given  above.  Naturally,  a  greater 
degree  of  density  may  be  anticipated  from  increasing  the  strength  of 
eikonogen  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  for  practical  purposes  there  seems 
little  need  to  go  beyond  that  I  have  given. 

I  have  tried  the  same  method  witli  hydroquinone,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  that  developer  are  thereby  still 
further  intensified.  For  reproductions  of  line  work,  I  can  imagine  no 
finer  method  of  development  than  hydroquinone  used  "in  separate 
solutions."  W.  B.  Bolton. 


CITY  SUMMER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
Photography  has  now  entered  into  another  domain,  and  this  no  less 
than  the  centre  of  the  great  city  of  London,  where  in  one  of  tli© 
palatial  homes  of  its  famous  companies  a  welcome  has  been  extended, 
which,  whilst  conferring  upon  its  guests  the  splendour  of  magnificent 
surroundings,  also  retlects  upon  the  donors  the  proud  consciousness  of 
having  aided  the  progress  of  one  of  the  greatest  scientific  investigations 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  the  Hall  of  the  Drapers'  Company,  with  its  wondrous  staircase, 
where  beautifully  contrived  reflections  convey  the  idea  of  grandeur 
without  cessation,  a  fitting  resting-place  has  been  allotted  to  the  result* 
of  both  the  scientific  and  artistic  sides  of  photography,  which,  starting 
from  its  recent  aUiance  with  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has 
assumed  the  business  proclivities  of  a  vast  commercial  community,  and 
which,  emanating  from  the  enterprise  of  a  few  courageous  business 
men,  has  eventually  risen  to  a  great  institution. 

As  might  liave  been  anticipated,  the  largest  amount  of  support  has 
arisen  from  London,  where  the  possibilities  of  such  an  enterprise 
would  be  expected  to  be  accepted  ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  are 
provincial  exhibitors  who  have  assisted  in  the  enterprise.  It  now 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  merchants  and  other  great  sections  of 
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tU«  imperial  dtr  will  •rtil  tbeoitelTM  of  the  opportunity  thai 
afforded  for  makinir  tn  itcquaintanM  with  the  niMii*  Mid  the  ends 
aniTtd  at  throotrh  the  affencr  nt  pboto^raphy. 

Tbe  exhibition  npened  mx  Friday  ni((ht,Maj  30,  with  a  *oir^,  when 
Sir  Albert  K.  ItoUit,  LI>.I>.,  M.i>'.,  CbMrman  of  the  Coancil  of  the 
Chamlwr  of  ConnMiee  (who  wa<  topportad  hj  raprpaentatiTea  of  the 
pkoCofimphie  tradaa  aretimi  of  th«  ebaaber),  made  aome  rerj  pertir^nt 
remariu  ntftetiag  tba  nature  and  ytoaparti  of  the  occaaion  which 
had  ariara  oat  of  the  intri)duction  of  photngrnphy  to  dty  life. 

A  Urge  a«araabl]r  of  ivpreaentatiTe  rifitora  then  flowed  into  the  hall 
t'l  inapeet  the  pietijrial  and  identiflc  diaplay,  and  the  eraning  waa 
diTerMSed  with  T'«al  and  in«lriim<-ntal  moaic 

Mr.  Payne  Jenninx*  exhibit*  a  rery  cboiee  cwllBrtioD  of  viewa, 
wUditbaiBf  printed  in  pbtinnaa,  aaiit  'kMat  ■•tarfally  the  aabjacta 
■dtetad,  when  diaUaeaa  an  raoderad  ia  their  proper  relation  of  light 
and  dark  portjona.    Maan.  Camaroa  and  Smith,  a  few  portraita  very 
<^rvfaUy  renderad,  ahowiiig  mmm  originality  in  deaij^     Mr.  Frieae 
f  reene  ahowa  aoaa  vl|pMttad  portrait*,  wUdk  are  rery  trnod  In  treat- 
iuenL    Mr.  Arthn  Waatow,  •  aariaa  of  portraita  earefally  executed, 
bat  aoow  of  the  ahadowa  are  aoaewhat  dark,  and  thi«  is  not  *a  favoar- 
aUi  to  Indiea.    Watcrlow  k  Sona  exhibit  loaM  very  caicf nlly  asaeated 
apaeiiMW  of  the  Woodbam  and  collotype  pmeiawi,  t4^|«llMr  with 
>•«»  photo  ritw  miffxttiafw,  which  are  all  awooHingly  food  wimpiaa 
f  ■Mehaial  photcfraphie  printinir     FHtk  ft  Co.  abov  m  wriea  d 
laadaeape  nad  tnUtwtanl  MMMa,  «hieb,  if  they  had 
aaparatad  fiMB  Mek  other,  woold  Wun  aoMrwl  a  cIom 
BHot  k  Vjj,  aoaa  ■mH  aOaetifo  wotfc.  very  earef ully  traatad ;  th«e 
i*  giaat  loiaiaMRt  in  tho  oaeMioo,^ — «a  paitiealarly  notiea  a  head  of 
Canfiaal  Maaaiag,  which  hwha  lika  a  eopy  froai  aooM  attiatie  chalk 
dmwiag ;  alao  a  vaay  aoeeaiifal  iMad  of  aaolher  diSenh  aobjaet,  tiiat 
of  the  Kigbt   Hon.  O.  J.  Ooaehaik    Marios  *  Co.  aiMbit  aooM 
ealar]^  work  caref ally  flniabed,  aad  two  earboa  edaifiMMrta  oa 
opal,  which,  baiiK  eolooiad  in  a  lifrht  aad  fay  rty  U>,  are  ptvtty ,  bat  to 
aoaas  asieat  hara  got  rid  of  the  aatnahMo*  which  photography  ia 
e^pabfa*  of.    Mr.  H.  fXa^Aj  ihowa  a  atiM  of  gmipa  tahan  by  Ibah 
Ug^t,  ebariy  eridaaeiag  the  oawaid  pwigiaaa  of  photography  which, 
■■dar  thaa*  eoaditiaaa  will  rapidly  grow  aad  i*ceiTe  an  impata*  fro* 
aoab  ifiriBW  aa  thaa*.    The  Photo  Btehiiy  Company  ashihit  aa«a 
■ot  ellactiTa  wotfc  by  thiir  pweuai,  which  mrnmt  d**tiB«d  to  wpermda 
■Rifling  by  hand.    Mr.  Fred  Dbwatr,  aaaag*t  other  work,  ahow*  a 
(•ri**  of  phologiaph*  of  Prrf***or  HatfeoMer,  R.  A.,  a*  m^/» ;  thaae 
aio  rerr  rw)  IB  pnae.  bat  bring  takM  Igaiaat  a  vary  light  backgronnd, 
alth<^>ii;;)i  • 'T-Ttiire,  areaoMMwhat  bard  la  oatBaa.    Mr.  John  I^wia, 
•pecimma  of  a  new  printing  puitaas.    The  Agaat-Oaneral  for  New 
Zaahurf  **ada  aoaao  viawa  ot  eavaa  ia  New  Zaalaad  takaa  with  mag- 
n**ia«  Ught  by  Mr.  UaMttoa.     Mr.-ColB*r  (Binumham),  *oaM 
M*ga  won  ooan*tiag  of  pgara*  aaa  goaaial  *ah|*olii    Wlaaaw  Jk 
Uio«a  ao^ibit  awy  good  portnit  wark,  ariaeiag  a  laaaaiaBin  ia  tr*at> 
■•■t  dUhriMf  aamotially  fhaa  mai^y  Khir*.    Morgan  k  Kidd  show 
uuhrgwl  want  oa  ngaatie  gelatino^foaiida  papar,  biiag  Tory  good 
•padiMa*  of  vaiioo*  aabj*^:  the  mmhot  ti  their  paper  gira*  an 
adadraUa  grooad  for  laiahiag  with  aaeh  albel.     Waat  *  Soaa 
ao«e  of  t^MT  walMcBowa  photogiapha  of  taiUng  raamli  in  rapid 
BHthm,  takaa  oa  34x18  platca.    F.  Thnratoa  baa  aoae  oolaigad 
ataiAa*  of  Maavy  with  BgoTM  aad  niaaK  one  a  miat  J  mof^ag  b^ig 
awaadiagiy  waO  ■aaipalalad. 

The  Loadoa  StarMMopio  Coapaajr  ahow  a  hugn  aaiira  of  priots 
prnducad  by  their  photo  imawljpa  aroeaaa,  aim  a  teri**  of  portraiu 
well  eucntcd,  eriadag  a  MOit  caieAil  aad  advaneed  otage  of  photo- 
graphic aatrriala.  Vf.  k  D.  Downey  exhibit  a  aeriea  of  their  well- 
known,  carrfol,  and  good  work,  alwi  some  exceedingly  rffectire 
ifiifiiaaai  cf  large  direct  portnits,  '24  x  18,  very  can-fully  manipu- 
lit^I  »n.l  alio  rery  rrBaed  in  ir.oi,.,.,.,f  \v.  k  II.  Fry  (nrigbtnn) 
•  ariely  of  large  wot-  n  portraiture,  infHrion,  and 

the  Kriffhtnn  aaa-aidc.  ;..-  ,...«.,  being  rapedallr  good;  also 

aier:^  f  'A!  M  me  *  portraits,  which  ai«  rery  effectire,  and  took 
natanU  from  b>'in)(  lighted  from  the  side  rather  than  from  the  top. 
The  Antotype  Company  show  a  large  quantity  of  their  osnal  bigb- 
.1...  — 'r.baing  pritKipally  onpiea  fraai  painttoga  aad  old  angiaviags. 
npiea  of  autogrsTuiv  photography  are  a«Madingly  flaa,  and 
in'-ir  c'liiotype  work  is.  aa  ommI,  of  •  rary  high  ante.  They  alto 
aaa  of  their  well-kaowB  MikM  takiiifli.  aad  a 


photographs  of  fans,  which  are  rery  realistic  in  treatment   Altogether 
this  display  is  a  good  illustration  of  adranced  photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  artistic  work.     Mr.  H.  Vander  Weyde  exhibits  but   a  few 
framea,  containing  rather  large  work,  one  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
being  rely  eflectire,  eapeeially  in  the  treatment  of  the  drapery.  There 
are  ti»o  two  of  the  three  fignrea  exhibited  in  Pall  Mall  East  last  year, 
entitled  the  Ailormtiam  •/  m  Doll.     Mayall  .t  Co.  show  some  very 
effeetire  work  of  rarioaa  aiaea, all  showing  an  attempt  to  individualise 
each  atudy.    Bedford,  Lemcre,  k  Co.  have  sent  some  interiors  which 
folly  sustain  the  high  reputation  they  have  gained  for  this  class  of 
work.     Mr.  J.  Thompaon  exhibits  a  rery  good  study  of  the  famous 
Aftieao  trareller,  Stanley,  and  a  selection  of  general  portrailD,  where 
eridanos  is  afforded  of  the  aaoat  careful  treatment  of  esc  i  subject. 
Mr.  R  Faulkner  exhibita  loae  of  his  portraits  of  children,  which, 
besides  being  .perfectly  lalaral,  at  the  same  time  have  bad  infuaed 
into  them  tome  T«iy  careful  artistic  treatment.      Mr.  II.  Flather 
exhibits  apecimewa  of  hia  new  procees  for  finishing  photographic  work, 
which  he  deaigaates  "  dry  point  work,"  the  result  Iwiog  a  surface 
which  rsmorea  it  entirely  apart  from  known  photographic  productions, 
alao  artistic  akill  muat  govern  the  work,  which  in  thaae  speciroens  in 
mads  rery  eridaot.    Mr.  J.  Hubert  has  aome  few  photographs  -where 
ooospoaitioa  ia  Agar*  tubjaeta  has  batii  aoecaaif  ully  carried  out,  despite 
tha  retliam  of  the  rarioaa  sceaua.    Mr.  llebeabam  (Ky<le)  ahows  some 
aaaaplaa  cf  very  good  aaaipulatiTe  work.     Mr.  H.  S.  Mandelaaoha 
haa  a  amall  tariaa  of  atadiea,  where  each  tabject  haa  been  well  oon- 
tidatcd  htlofa  haing  photagiaphed.    Mr.  Friese  Graene  haa  alao  here 
aooM  atodia*  whiah  orinea  a  thoughtful  attempt  to  realise  indi- 
ridnaUty.     Doaltoa  k  Co.  ashihit  tome  of  the  photographs  taken  by 
V.  W.  FIdwards  of  the  eibaar  aad  intoretting  seriea  of  hos-reliefs  by 
C.  Tifflwurth.    There  art  aoaM  largaphoiogr^ha  of  Canadian  teenery 
to  ooarcy  «Ma*  idea  of  tha  natuiCl  wonders  of  the 
nata  bar*  bean  tent  for  exhibition  by  the 
Caaadiaa  agMwy  ia  Loadoa. 

Tho  diaplay  of  appaiataa  i*  rery  large,  and  forms  almost  the  chief 
attfaetir«M**  of  this  whob  exhibition,  llie  following  together  hare 
•MBt  apteiaaa*  of  •r*ry  kiad  of  apparatus :— Marion  &  Co. ;  W. 
Booh*;  P*ihta,  Boa,  *  fiayment ;  Oscar  Schiilxig:  Akxander  Clark- 
aoa:  Swift*  Boa;  Motlay  ft  Cooper ;  R  ft  J.  Beck;  O.  Houghton 
ft  Soo*:  Sand*  ft  lloater:  W.  F.  Slater;  W.  Wray;  Tlie  Stereo- 
scopic Company ;  Watsoa  ft  Sons ;  J.  Thomson  ;  U.  \.  Rudowsky  , 
Mawson  ft  Swan:  F.  W.  Hart;  J.  II.  Dallmeyer;  Pearson  ft  Den- 
ham;  A.S.L.  Abraham:  H.Park;  W.U.Trler:  J. DesiixS  England ; 
0.  Smith  ;  J.  R.  Outi ;  John  Lewis ;  E.  U.  Piatt ;  W.Croueh  ft  Co. ; 
Rosa  ft  Co. 

J2|The  apparatus,  it  ia  seareaiy  n*eas*ary  to  oh*erre,  is  in  ereiy  r»- 
*p*et  th*  beat  of  tha  elaaa,  and  ia  worthy  of  the  manufacturer*  and 


^.    •  MOTTLING. 

Tbk  fault  of  nottling  on  gelatine  dry  plates  haa  from  time  to  time- 
axareiaad  the  aiada  of  photogiaphart,  both  profeasional  and  amateur. 
Tha  aflaet  ha*  had  Tanoo*  can***  asaigned  for  it,  one  or  sereral  of 
wkieh  mmj  b*  eorraet.  Th*  pasile  is.  Why  dnea  not  similar  treatment 
ptodae*  Mailar  aflecta  Hlformly  ?    That  it  doe*  not  there  is  ample 


«TMtoc*  to  wore.    Caa  tha  fault  he  produced  at  will  ^  and,  if  it  can. 
what  ooaditwa*  ■a*t  *xi*t  for  iu  prr>duction  «    "" 


aati^ned 
packing; 


The  cans 
hare  been  a*  foOow* :— 1st,  Paper  laid  next  the  film  in  ,^ 
I'nd,  imporfect  fixation ;  iM,  allowinir  the  plates  to  be  face  upward 
uiwlioturbed  for  aome  time  in  tbi-  shun  bath  after  fixing;  4th,  insulB- 
rirnt  agitation  in  any  of  the  baths;  fitb.  imperfect  mixing  of  the 
deTelopIng  tolutirtus:  Qth,  and  lastly,  the  developer  poured  orer  the 
plate  and  left  quiesrent. 

As  far  a*  my  pergonal  exp(>rience  goes,  the  fault  has  only  shown 
itaalf  oa  plates  that  hare  had  very  rapid  exposun-s,  and  I  believe  this  is 
genetally  the  case.  Very  protonged  <levi-|Mpniftit  Bccni.'*  tlion  a  primary 
ooaditioat  whether  iiac«**itatad  by  rapid  ex  (MinnrrK,  wenkness  of  light. 
or  sinwnaa*  of  tha  plaio*,  it  oooie*  to  the  saro«  tiling,  the  development 
being  a  long  time  aboot;  aad  th«  proUUlity  is  that  the  process  b»- 
cooung  tadko*  there  is  more  likelihood  of  the  developer  being  ioauffl- 
ciantly  laoTod  about  thaa  when,  as  in  the  case  of  properly  expoaed 
plates,  the  piucea*  is  ooapfeted  in  a  few  rainutea. 

Now,  a*  to  the  appenanoe  of  mottling,  it  sometimes  occur*  a*  an 
eraa  hcWTeonb  aattaiB  orar  the  whole  surfaoo— small  light  and  dark 
pateha*  cooMCtad  with  fba»  lines  or  *fflall  patch**  of  greater  intensity 
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on  an  even  ground,  or  patches  of  irregular  intensity  on  some  part,  of 
the  ph\te  or  displayed  in  broken  circles.  With  regard  to  the  first 
cause,  paper  placed  between  the  plates  will  sometimes  causi;  imper- 
fections ;  but  the  mottling  to  which  I  particularly  allude  occurs  to 
plates  that  have  not  been  in  contact  with  anything  at  all  except  at 
the  edges,  so  this  cause  is  out  of  court.  With  regard  to  No.  2,  im- 
perfect fi.\ation  generally  causes  a  pdlchiness  rather  than  a  mottling, 
and  can  be  seen  on  removal  from  the  hyposulphate  bath  and  reme- 
died. The  mottling  is  undoubtedly  induced  during  development,  and 
although  the  different  reasons  suggested  may  produce  irregularity  in 
the  films,  according  to  circumstances,  we  must  look  to  development  as 
the  primary  cause.  This  being  so,  the  suggestion  arises,  Why  should 
not  all  very  long  developments,  where  the  solution  is  not  kept  in 
motion,  produce  the  same  effect?  We  hear  of  a  certain  cliws  of 
pictures  that  recjuires  hours  to  develop  ;  the  developer  is  poured  over 
the  plates,  and  with  occasional  agitation  left  to  act  without  any  bad 
results.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some  particular  combination  of 
■circumstances  tliat  are  necessary  to  produce  it.  AV^liat  are  they  ?  Does 
the  strength  or  form  of  the  developer  influence  the  matter,  and  why 
does  it  appear  at  one  time  and  not  at  another  under  apparently 
.similar  conditions  ?  Two  plates  may  be  developed  side  by  side  with 
the  same  lot  of  developer,  having  presumably  received  the  same  ex- 
posure— one  will  be  mottled  and  the  other  free. 

With  regard  to  the  mottling  that  takes  the  form  of  more  or  less 
broken  concentric  circles,  we  attribute  it  to  fhe  developer  being 
•poured  on  in  one  spot.  With  the  wet  collodion  process,  jjouring  ou  at 
one  spot  removed  the  silver  and  left  a  transparent  patch.  This  was 
easily  understood  without  much  mental  exercise.  The  image  was 
practically  built  up  witli  silver  added,  and  pouring  on  the  developer 
in  one  spot  simply  washed  it  away,  liut  this  is  not  the  case  with 
■dry  ])lates.  The  haloid  is  already,  in  situ,  kept  in  its  place  by  a 
tenacious  medium ;  the  developer  adds  no  more,  merely  reducing 
the  salt  in  the  place  it  originally  occupies.  If  in  development  the 
solution  is  in  sufficient  quantit)',  and!  applied  dexterously  to  cover  the 
plate  without  forming  bubbles  and  remain,  say,  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
over  the  whole  sui  face  after  being  poured  on,  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
■to  say  how  irregular  development  can  occur,  and  not  only  that,  but 
why  it  occurs. 

It  may  bo  suggested  that  the  developer  becomes  muddy,  and  a 
sediment  forms  when  the  solution  is  rot  rocked,  but  mottling  takes 
place  when  the  developer  remains  bright  and  free  from  deposit  of 
■any  kind,  but  as  far  as  I  know  it  has  occurred  when  owing  to  the 
time  occupied  the  plate  has  been  left  unmoved  for  a  few  minutes 
together.  The  neces^^ity,  or  rather  the  advantage,  of  oscillating  tables 
has  been  recognised  for  a  long  time  as  tending  to  prevent  irregular 
■development.  Mottling  is  uniloubtedlj-  irregular  development,  and 
the  use  of  a  rocking  table  might  prevent  it,  but  as  thousands  of  photo- 
graphers are  not  provided  with  such  an  appliance,  and  excellent  work 
can  be  made  on  a  firm  support,  it  would  be  to  their  advantage  to 
know  the  peculiar  combination  of  causes  that  exist  when  mottling 
spoils  their  work.  Some  time  ago  this  matter  was  subject  for  dis- 
cussion fit  the  I'hotographic  Club;  various  reasons  were  suggested 
for  it.  Mr.  J.  ]J.  B.  Wellington,  a  facile  princeps  in  photographic 
•work,  thought  tho  cause  was  imperfect  mixture  of  the  components  of 
the  developing  .solutions.  Such  might  cause  the  fault,  but  with  tho 
negative  that  was  under  criticism  at  the  time,  tho  plate  had  been 
flooded  with  the  pyro  solution,  which  was  poured  off  the  negative 
into  a  measure  conlaininu'  the  alkali.  One  would  think  tlie  mixture 
was  sufficiently  intimate  in  this  case  to  prevent  anything  of  the  sort. 
Anywa}-,  even  were  this  the  correct  explanation,  very  frequently  less 
careful  mixing  of  tlio  developer  takes  place  without  the  slightest 
damage  to  the  negative,  and  it  is  only  now  and  again  the  defect 
is  produced,  and  that  when  everything  has  been  working  smoothly 
and  satisfactorily.  If  the  cause  of  an  effect  is  known,  such  effect 
ought  to  be  produced  at  will,  and  be  the  most  convincing  possible 
argument. 

I  tliink  a  satii^factory  explanation  is  required,  not  merely  dealing  in 
generalities,  but  a  definite  and  explanatory  reason  why  this  effect 
occurs.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  ])eculiar  to  any  make  of  plate,  and  is 
quite  invisible  until  after  the  negative  is  fixed,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
make  any  alteratitm,  even  were  it  possible  at  another  stage  of  the  pro- 
cess to  do  so.  I  have  not  much  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  by  keeping 
the  developer  in  motion  continuously  the  fault  might  be  avoided, 
for  the  reason  I  have  not  hapjiened  to  see  it  on  plates  so  developed. 
Then,  again,  I  have  only  occasionally  seen  it  when  the  plates  have  not 
been  kept  in  motion.  It  seems  to  me  a  subject  worth  inquiring  into, 
and  I  feel  sure  tliat  many  besides  myself  would  like  to  know  what 
peculiar  combination  of  causes  induces  the  complaint,  and  whether 
constant  agitation  of  the  developer  during  its  action  will  invariably 
prevent  it.  E.  Dunmobe. 


IIEVEK.SED  NEGATIVES  ON  GELATINE  PLATES. 

The  instability  of  the  gelatine  film,  even  in  dilute  solution  of  nitric 
acid,  interposes  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  practicability  of  the  plan  of 
taking  a  negative  from  a  negative  at  one  operation  similar  to  that 
pursued  when  collodion  was  the  vehicular  body  employed.  This 
proueness  of  the  former  description  of  film  to  rot  and  shred  under  the 
action  of  the  silver  solvent  is  one  that  does  not  .seem  to  have  formed, 
recently  at  any  rate,  the  subject  of  remedial  experiment,  and  I  there- 
fore submit  the  following  notes  of  some  attempts  to  devise  a  method 
of  prevention,  having  tlie  ulterior  object  of  reaching  the  goal  indicated 
by  tho  above  headline  with  a  fair  amount  of  contidence  in  their 
novelty  and  tlio  hope  at  least  of  their  usefulness. 

I  am  afraid  that  it  has  hitherto  been  taken  for  granted,  rather  than 
proved  to  be  the  case,  that  it  was  impossible  by  any  means,  when 
using  the  solvent  of  silver  at  anything  like  its  proper  degree  of 
strength,  to  remove  the  image  from  a  negative  "cleanly  "  and  with- 
out damage  to  the  film.  Further,  I  think  I  remember  to  have  read 
of  dilute  nitric  acid  being  regarded  as  a  solvent  of  gelatine  ;  but  this 
is  of  course  as  pure  a  misconception  as  the  former  assumption  is 
gratuitous,  for  gratuitous  I  venture  to  term  it  in  the  absence  of 
detailed  experimental  di,-proof. 

It  is  surprising,  nevertheless,  to  what  extent  some  gelatine  films 
will  resist  the  characteristic  rotting  and  tearing  action  of  the  acid, 
even  when  it  is  used  in  so  high  a  degree  of  strength  as  dilution  witli 
its  own  volume  of  water.  I  have  at  different  times  tried  various  pro- 
portions in  order  to  watch  its  eff<,'ct  upon  tlu;  metallic  image.  At  the 
strength  mentioned  I  once  succeeded  in  reducing  a  negative  of  such 
excessive  density  of  deposit,  that  it  was  usele.ss  to  try  and  print  through 
it,  down  to  a  wan,  pale,  yellow  apparition  of  its  original  self  that 
would  not  have  paid  for  the  most  careful  intensification.  Beyond 
this  stage  of  extreme  reduction  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  without 
provoking  the  film  to  cockle  and  leave  the  glass  in  ribbons.  Except 
total  conversion  of  the  deposit  into  haloid  and  removal  thereof  bv 
hj-po  I  know  of  no  reducer  so  potent  in  its  action  as  the  aqueous  acid 
has  proved  in  my  hands.  I  should,  however,  not  like  to  recommend 
its  adoption  for  that  purpose,  for  other  reasons  besides  its  inherent 
disadvantages.  The  plates  I  work  with  are  notetl  for  their  capability 
of  "  standing"  anything,  but  there  are  several  brands  on  the  market 
that  are  not  well  served  by  caustic  alkalies,  warm  afternoons.  Sec, 
however  well  protected  from  the  worst  effects  of  both,  and  wliich  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  treat  with  H,  NO.,,  1'420,  in  a  higher  degree 
of  dilution  than  one  to  a  hundred.  Gelatine  is  as  variable,  as  un- 
certain, as  the  weather  and  the  ladies ;  were  it  not  so  we  could  all 
start  the  commercial  manufacture  of  dry  plates  with  light  hearts. 

A  developed  but  unfixed  positive  on  a  gelatine  plate  consists  of  a 
picture  in  metallic  silver  upon  a  bed  of  unaltered  haloid.  If  the 
image  could  be  removed,  the  parts  most  completely  reduced  by  light 
and  development  should  be  clear  glass,  and  those  where  both  light  and 
developer  had  only  jiartly  acted  sliould  show  a  proportionate  thickness 
of  sensitive  bromide,  so  that  if  the  film,  after  washing  and  an  exposure 
to  the  unscreened  light  of  the  darlc-room  lantern,  be  treated  with  the 
developing  solution,  a  negative  with  the  positions  of  left  and  right 
reversed  should  result.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Farnall  of  tlie  Foreign 
Office,  who,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  asked  if  any  one  could  say  how 
this  was  to  be  done,  without,  however,  eliciting  the  information  he 
sought. 

Now,  since  the  natural  solvent  of  the  positive  which  we  desire  to 
remove  attacks  the  vehicle  and  tears  it,  silver  and  all,  from  the  glass, 
the  question  arises  whether,  before  applying  the  acid,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  treat  the  film  with  some  reagent  that  will  give  it,  not  the  ]iro- 
perty  of  insolubility  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  it  does  not  lack,  but 
that  of  being  able  to  resist  the  disintegrating  action,  which  I  will  term 
rotting  and  shredding.  In  order  to  effect  this  last  object  I  do  not 
think  we  need  look  farther  for  a  suitable  substance  than  a  useful 
auxiliary  of  old  standing  in  pliotography,  I  mean  tannin. 

Tannin  —  I  quote  from  Sutton  and  Dawson's  Dictianrmi,  an  ex- 
cellent work  tliat  might  with  advantage  bo  brought  up  to  date 
and  repubUshed  (but,  then,  how  many  things  have  hapjiened  since 
ISOr  ! ) — Tannin  combines  enc^rgetically  with  gelatine,  and  forms  an 
insoluble  precipitate  when  added  to  solutions  of  isinglass  or  glue. 
When  o.xidised  it  is  converted  into  gallic  acid  and  CO.^.  A  con- 
centrated solution  is  precipitated  by  nitric  acid.  Tilden,  in  the  last 
edition  of  Watts',  says  :  "  The  tannic  acids  (tannins)  precipitate  a 
solution  of  gelatine,  and  unite  with  animal  membranes,  heuee  tlieir 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  leather."  Again,  "Tannic  acid  (tannin) 
throws  down,  even  from  very  dilute  solutions  of  gelatine,  a  tough,  i 
yellowish  precipitate,  consisting  of  a  compound  of  the  two  bodies." 
To  skim  the  cream  from  these  illustrations  of  the  cardinal  effects  of 
taniuD  upon  gelatine,  it  would  seem  as  if  they  are  such  as  would  bo 
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fikelr  to  Ih>  luefal  to  lu  in  oar  prMent  difficulty.  To  coin  »  word,  it 
would  appemr  to  be  able  to  "  leathrrise''  •  film,  and  ao  invest  it  with 
miM*4  niMuu  of  nmtanee  to  strong  acid*. 

"d  to  aaeertain  wbftlmr  the  fonfroio)^  anticipations  of  the 

jueation  wpn*  ui-Il  frn-iunded,  and  so  made  up  a  solution 

-.ai!!iiii  "1  the  atrrarth  <>f  twenty  nains  to  the  ounce,  in  which  I 

•wed  a   coupk  of  fairly  dense  aiM  well-cleared  ncgatiTea — not 

.■^■^Biljr  dereloped,  but  old  and  dried  ooea — to  remain  for  the  space  of 

bulf  aa  hour.     .\t  the  end  of  that  time  I  sabieeted  them  to  a  sood 

wa.«lii»i;.     I  bad  expected  the  dear  ed|«s  of  the  ReUtine  to  take  a 

bMwn  stain,  and  was  sjrnv'^l>lr  ditappiinted.    When  the  negatiTea 

\\<  :■'   !rv,  I  H'jiHled  tbem  with  nitric  acid,  r4:X),  dilutel  with  ooa  and 

n  Tolume  of  water.    As  I  surioised  would  be  the  case, 

not  eTincr  the  lea>t  •i^'n  of  cnckliog,  learing  the  glass,  or 

bebared,  in  f.i  '  ■  fiing  stronjrer  than  water 

HI,  while  in  aU  •  the  metallie  ima({ea  had 

1  fotirelv  awar,  l^avioi;  tlir  rUar  tilm  behiml  in  a  stale  of 

V.  anil  iif  such  a  oiniistency,  that  after  a  washing  and  a  Kood 

'  '  .'on;:  a«  a  film  ordinarily  is  after  derelop- 

•lird  just  as  it  will  under  alkaline  pyro, 

>i:i:iiiir.'  iiie  djisnlTwi  sJlwr  was  of  the  same  eoloar, 

.  and  dmite  the  use  of  ordinary  tap  water  without 

ibouch  I  remarked  that  at  the  moment  when  the 

!  Te  the  iiuaf;e.  chlnrida  waa  formed,  which,  however. 

wn  turn  t.,  be  diaoWed.     Possibly  the  eombincl 

id  nttrie  adds  acted  as  solvent  of  Ag  CI  at  the  laoaent  of  its 

onlinarr  nrgatire  imagi'  aftj  be  diasolT«d  away  in 
'•n!,  th<>  phn  *hmiH  answer  with  the  deTsloped 
an  entirely  new  set  of 
:-4l  the  test.     Howerer, 
il  aspects  of  the  owttcr 
kO-broaide,  obtained  by 
.ifter  well  washing  tlte 
f  an  hour  in  a  twenty- 
time  of  immersiua  par- 
washing  nod  aoaliing,  I  appUsd  the  mtrie 
•  .  ;•-  ..~T  balk  of  water.    Th"  •^'•^    -';irh 
dersbpoent  and  sev-  .-k, 

-ly  giMt  sti«ngth  wu:.  -.    ...   the 
wa*  easily  dianhed  out,  and  the  soluti'io 
!  in  the  manner  before  described, 
itc'd  trials  that  by  the  plan  I  hare  de> 
I  tlie  way  of  getong  reTsrsed  nwativee 
bu  «a<ilr  uTeTcooie.    Tm  blown  stain  that 
hi,  I  iroa<rine,  he  got  rid  of  as  eanly  as  we 
riment  might  point  out  a  way 
loinor  drawbacks  appear,  the 
»  rule  the  gelatine  lilm  is  kfft  ui>- 
«n<l  thai,  as  I  bar*  said,  may  be 
u-  luiric  acid  has  appareotly  done  iu 
vlie*«lop«r  to  what  app««i»  to  be  the 
•  "•liny  a  ponlhns  imagv,  illustrate  the 
A  fnah  immnsion  in  the  acid  will 
ill  think  that  anybody  fuliowinit 
'>ld  make  a  point  of  carrying 
'   the  poaitiTe   impression   was 


-.  JiWc   ll.- 
1  a  p<isili^ 
,  u  iih  alkaliik'  : 
r  a  quarter— I 

I  dimiuwuru 


of  the  iapr> 
'.    In. 


i  a  nmaiy. 
I  meihoo  o«  rfvcnii. 
derrlopment  aad  d 
firely  destroyed. 

It  is  rather  more  than  two  years  a^  (toL  xut.,  p.  161,  W  tr^.) 
ftt  the  editor  (rare  us  a  i«Ti<-«  i>f  articlas  on  rcTeraim  negative*  un 
Doui«a  plate*,  which  m'«t  odmimblr  dctklt  with  the  special  feature.* 
exposure  and  development  involved  in  the  pMduc-tion  of  such 
""  "sa.  T>>  those  I  wnqld  nfer  an^  one  wh»  rasv  be  inclined  to 
me  in  ihx  nitric  acid  method  with  gelatine,  and  needs  posting 
op  in  ih.-  particular  pmcadan  daiinbla ;  aothinf;  thai  I  cuuld  say  on 
the  subject  wniild  differ  m  snbsUnot  tnm  the  editorial  directions, 
wkik  tlw  latter  are,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  rery  full,  clear, 
and  •■inlirii.  I  am,  however,  tempted  to  quote  the  dictum  of  tlie 
w:  "thoogh  in  principle  the  pratea  is  so  iiiaple,  aad,  as 

c>.  ''T  a  praetisad  hand,  an  apparently  eaar,  it  is  seldom  that 

thuae  mho  make  bat  oeeaaional  use  of  Ite  aetbod  tui-ce'-d  in  obtaining 
perfect  aoeeaas,  owi*g  to  the  extreme  aieety  requin'd  in  the  sccuratn 
adjastmcM  of  aspoMne  asd  iWfftopi— t,aad  the  diirinilt v  nf  judging 
the  jwriae  fofait  to  which  to  eany  the  ktter."  81.>w  plates,  a  fuU 
•spnoi*,  awl  a  devefaper  well  a*dar  eontrol,  probably  sommarisea 
the  Ifit  sMirtUb  to  s^ecese.  '^  ' 

"nm*  "Mrt  be  in  asislcnoe  enonaooa  Mnbera  of  negatives  reganled 
as  Msles^dittiaed  Bevrr  to  be  ptintaA  turn,  and  out  aside  to  "eat 
tbtir  heads  off  *  aa  worthksa  lumber.  At  the  pieseat  prioe  of  silver 
•t  woold  ptnbably  pay  many  a  phoi<i|frapbcr,amstear  and  pralaMoaal, 


to  reooyer  the  metal  from  a  few  hundred  spoilt  or  useless  nei;ative« 
by  so  simple  n  plan  m  dissolvinj'  it  nut  of  the  films  as  that  which  tho 
tannin  and  nitric  acid  method  appean  to  mi<  to  be. 

TUOMAB  HeDDINO. 


EXHIBITION  AT  HEXHAM  OF  PHOTOGBAPHS  BY  3.  K  GIBSON. 
Paaiurs  the  most  remarkable  "  one  man  "  exhibition  ever  held  is  now  on 
view  in  the  Town  Hall  of  the  quaint  oM  mirket  town  of  Hexham  (com- 
monly known  as  "the  heart  of  all  England.") 

The  show  consisU  of  over  lour  hundred  photographs  of  Northumbrian 
seenerv  and  antiquities,  ranging  from  whole  plate  to  15  x  12,  mostly  in 
the  platinum  toning  process,  which  in  Mr.  Gibson's  bands  lends  itself 
most  admirably  to  artistic  etTect. 

Mr.  Gibson  is  an  ardent  anti<inarian,  whilst  as  a  Undiicape  photographer 
he  has  stood  is  the  front  rank  for  many  years.  Tliis  being  said,  it  seems 
nnneeessary  to  state  that  the  standard  of  the  exhibition  is  high,  and  that 
the  work  shows  erideneas  ol  thought  and  tender  care  throushout.  The 
Uekniitu,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a  careful  worker,  is  thoroughly 
good,  except  in  a  few  of  the  arebiteotaral  subjeeU,  in  which  the  eSoct  of 
the  ^harmless  (?)  neeeaaaiy  wide-angle  lens  is  somewhat  unpleasantly 
manifsat. 

While  some  of  the  subjeeU  posasas  only  a  local  and  arehaiological 
inlersat  tbey  are  treated  in  the  saaae  earefal,  artistic  manner  as  his  well- 
known  landscapes. 

Entering  the  Town  Hal],  we  find  photographs  illastrating  Northumbrian 
arebileeture  tram  pre-historie  down  to  modem  times,  instantaoaoas  street 
*o*>>*><  riews  of  bleak  moorlands,  aad  of  the  sylvan  and  romantic  scenery 
of  lbs  T^ne  and  it<  tribatariea,  whieli  Mr.  Gibson  lias  made  peculiarly 
him  own.  With  so  many  pictures  on  view  by  such  an  acknowledged 
maetor  in  our  art,  it  would  be  difBeolt  to  attempt  a  lengthened  detailed 
eritieism.  but  we  propose  to  single  oot  a  few  for  speAl  comment.  The 
15  •  IS  flrsl  claim  our  attaotjon.  and  a  long  way  alieatl  stands  No.  369, 
Amtmmit  lla:t.  a  cbaimiag  view  on  the  South  Tyae,  with  the  distanoe 
bsautifnlly  aoltened  liy  psffeetly  nadered  base.  Another  feature  of  this 
pietaie  is  a  ehoiee  btt  of  teagimwd  of  reeds  and  rooks,  with  agure 
jndiaiously  intndnead. 

Coming  next  Is  No  •"-  '-^-r  iV  Ilafcoek,  f.itt  atleep,  in  which  the 
foliage  in  the  middl.  ,  exceptionally  Bne,  and  the  figures  from 

which  the  pietare  tal».  ...  »»•  ai«  placed  naturally,  and  vrithoot  any 
stimining  after  eOaot 

In  No,  SAH,  Sfftemttr,  wa  h*va  a  reach  on  the  South  Tyne  (btixntifally 
treated),  a  piece  of  pure  landaeape  art  with  gleami  of  snoiihino  playing 
ow  the  water  at  the  bead  of  the  stream,  aad  a  gnarled  old  oak  standing 
oat  in  bold  relief. 

Coming  lo  the  whole-plate  aeriee  the  task  of  seleetioB  beoomes  much 
mors  diOoult.  Our  own  feeliag  is  that  No.  H2,  At  LadU  »>IU,  is  the 
ehoiesst  aad  most  artistic  p«rr  laadseape  in  the  whole  exhibition.  It 
represents  with  slartling  realism  a deeolale,  barren  moorland;  rushes  and 
burnt  heather  make  op  the  foragraohd,  two  trees,  bare  and  bleak  as  the 
snnaaadiag  heather,  stand  oot  weirdly  against  the  srintry  sky,  the  whole 
((^Biifrt  flaeel,  aad  withal  simplest,  picture  we  have  ever  seen.  No. 
3fi,  Ry  the  Itrrvlttt,  is  of  iu  kind  a  gsm,  which  shows  how  a  simple 
subject  may  be  aided  by  artistic  feeling  in  placing  flguree  as  aids  to  the 
eomposition. 

In  No.  (m,  Omtfiir  a  ttolidaf,  an  othervrise  fine  work  is  slightly  marred 
by  too  much  while  road,  which  exeroises  a  somewhat  disturbing  efFeoL 

In  No.  li'j,  Thf  llmiui/al  lUvtr,  the  subject  does  not  belie  the  title.  A 
splendidly  balaoce.1  picture,  with  muoli  artistic  toregroand. 

No.  lu'J,  Tht  U'imI  that  ttin  tht  Here,  is  another  aoene  of  lonelineaa, 
a  small  Northumbrian  lake.  Hen,  again,  the  materials  are  simple.  A 
crag,  and  a  sunlit  expanse  of  water  broken  up  into  ripples  by  the  wind, 
with  the  tocegroaad  and  aky— two  of  Mr.  Gibson's  strong  poinU— alike 
admirably  trsatad;  so  treated,  indeed,  as  to  maU  thu  picture. 

Spaes  doee  not  admit  nl  further  individual  ootioo,  although  many  pic- 
tores  merit  it.  In  this  category  may  ho  included  No.  39,  Old  Hidly 
Itridgf  ;  65,  CitiutUy  Uurnftui ;  ',7,  T*«  lonely  Moor;  76,  Ilindlty  nam; 
99,  Tickling  the  Tnmt .  Sl'i,  IVaitin^i :  aad  »M,  The  Thief  n  Syke.  This 
last  is  a  vigorous  subject  vigorously  treated— larob  trees  against  the  sky 
with  a  finely  broken  up  foregroond. 

The  arehitaetttfal  sobjeola,  as  snbjaets,  do  not  call  for  special  comment, 
bat  loeally,  of  oonrse,  are  vary  intarestiag.  The  salient  feature  of  the 
series  is  the  tact  that  by  proper  handling,  the  careful  study  of  lighting 
and  judicicos  sslietloa  of  eloods,  what  in  many  eases  would  have  been 
ordinary  pbologn^ihs  are  tiaaafoimed  into  works  of  art. 

Bumming  up  the  aSett  piWlaoad  upon  onr  minds  by  this  splendid  aad 
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imiqae  Bhoir  is  one  o(  nnmixed  pleasure  and  admiration  of  the  thoughtful 
adaptation  of  means  towards  ends  displayed  in  many  of  the  works  here 
shown. 

We  suggest  that  the  Camera  Club  authorities  will  endeavour,  at  an 
early  date,  to  secure  some  of  the  gems  of  this  collection  for  one  of  their 
'  *  one  man  "  exhibitions. 


ECLIPSE  PHOTOGBAPHY. 
Peobadly  in  no  department  of  science,  certainly  in  no  branch  of  astro- 
nomical science,  has  photography  been  of  such  use  as  in  the  study  of  solar 
eclipses.  It  is  only  when  the  sun  is  obscured  by  the  moon  that  we  are 
able  to  see  and  properly  photograph  the  corona  or  luminous  atmosphere 
round  the  sun.  This  solar  corona,  as  has  been  said  by  Young,  "  is  visible 
only  about  eight  days  n  a  century  in  the  aggregate,  and  then  only  over 
narrow  strips  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  but  from  one  to  five  minutes  at 
a.  time  by  any  one  observer."  Very  little  of  the  eight  days,  however,  can 
be  utilised ;  indeed,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Miss  Gierke  in  her  admir- 
able HUtunj  of  Astronomij  during  tlic  Niticteenth  Century,  the  corona  has 
only  been  observed  by  scientific  men  during  forty-five  minutes  in  as  many 
years.  Ojiportunities  of  observing  an  eclipse  occur  therefore  at  such 
comparatively  long  intervals,  the  phenomena  to  be  observed  are  so  varied 
and  extensive,  and  the  time  during  which  the  observations  must  be  made 
is  so  very  limited,  that  any  permanent  records  of  the' phenomena,  such  as 
photography  enables  us  to  obtain,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value. 
The  most  careful  drawings  of  the  same  eclipse  by  different  observers  at 
the  same  station  are  so  very  dissimilar  that  it  is  generally  unsafe  to  base 
any  conclusion  on  them,  whereas  in  photographs  we  have  truthful  reeord.s 
of  the  actual  phenomena  without  personal  equation  of  any  kind,  and  with 
tlie  adJitional  advantage  that  there  is  more  detail  in  the  photograph  than 
it  is  pos.sible  to  insert  in  any  drawing  made  during  an  eclipse,  or  even  at 
leisure  after  the  three  or  four  minutes'^ohservation  of  such  an  indefinite 
and  irregular  object  as  the  corona.  The  history  of  the  increase  of  our 
know^ledge  of  the  corona  is  practically  the  history  of  the  improvement  of 
our  photographic  methods  of  attacking  the  phenomena  of  an  eclipse. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  photography  was  used  at  an  eclipse  of  the 
Bun  was  on  July  8,  1842,  when  Professor  Majocohi,  at  Milan,  attempted 
to  obtain  Daguerreotype  pictures  of  the  corona.  His  account  of  the 
attempt  informs  us  that  "  a  few  minutes  before  and  after  totality  an 
iodised  plate  was  exposed  in  a  camera  to  the  light  of  the  thin  crescent, 
and  a  distinct  image  was  obtained  ;  but  another  plate  exposed  to  the  light 
of  the  corona  for  two  minutes  during  totaUty  did  not  show  the  slightest 
trace  of  photographic  action.  No  photographic  alteration  was  caused  by 
the  light  of  the  corona  condensed  by  a  lens  for  two  minutes,  during 
totality,  on  a  sheet  of  paper  prepared  with  bromide  of  silver."  No  details 
are  given  of  the  apertures  of  the  lenses  employed,  or  of  their  focal  lengths. 
At  the  outset,  therefore,  astronomers  were  met  with  failure,  but  the  failure 
at  Milan  did  not  deter  Dr.  A.  H.  Busch  and  Herr  Berkowski  from  a 
similar  attempt  at  Konigsberg  on  July  28, 1851.  The  telescope  used  on 
this  occasion  had  an  aperture  of  2'1  inches,  and  a  focal  length  of  30  inches. 
Commencing  immediately  after  the  beginning  of  totality,  a  plate  was 
exposed  for  81  seconds  in  the  focus  of  the  telescope,  and  on  development 
an  image  of  the  corona  was  obtained.  A  second  plate  exposed  for  from 
40  to  45  seconds  was  fogged  by  the  sudden  breaking  out  of  the  sunlight. 
The  picture  thus  obtained— the  first  photograph  of  the  corona  and  pro- 
minences—is known  as  the  Konigsberg  Daguerreotype,  and  is  still  pre- 
served at  the  Strasburg  Observatory.  It  was  lent  by  Professor  Winnecke  for 
the  exhibition  of  scientific  instruments  at  South  Kensington  in  187G.  On 
it  the  prominences,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  corona  extending  about 
one-fourth  of  a  solar  diameter  from  the  moon's  limb,  are  distinctly  shown, 
the  encroaching  of  the  prominences  on  the  dark  disc  of  the  moon,  owing 
to  irradiation,  being  particularly  evident. 

Daguerreotype  was  again  used  for  the  annular  eclipse  of  May  26,  1854 
by  Mr.  Campbell  and  Professor  Loomis  at  New  York ;  by  Dr.  Baitlett 
and  Victor  Prevost,  who  obtained  nineteen  photographs,  at  West  Point; 
and  by  Professor  Stjphen  Alexander  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Old  at  Ogdensburg. 

Liais  iu  1858  obtained  photographs  of  the  partial  phases,  using  wet 
plates.  On  one  of  tliuse  the  moon  can  be  seen  projected  on  the  corona 
before  totality.  With  the  introduction  of  the  collodion  process  more  sen- 
sitive plates  were  obtained,  and  a  great  advance  was  anticipated.  At  the 
total  eclipse  of  18G0,  July  18,  Mr.  Warren  de  la  Hue,  at  Rivabellosa,  in 
Spain,  used  wet  plates.  His  instrument  was  one  specially  devised  by 
himself  for  photographing  the  sun's  disc  for  sun  spots,  and  is  known  as 
the  Kew  heliograph.  It  is  an  ordinary  equatorial  mounting  with  driving 
clock,  carrying  a  photographic  object  glass,  3-4  inches  clear  aperture,  and 
60  inches  focal  length.  The  primary  image  is  -466  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 


but  before  the  image  falls  on  the  plate  it  is  enlarged  by  an  ordinary 
Huyghenian  eyepiece  to  3-8  inclies  diameter.  The  exposing  apparatus 
for  the  ordinary  sun  photographs  is  an  instantaneous  sliuttcr ;  this,  of 
course,  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the  eclipse  photographs.  Two  plates 
were  exposed  during  totality,  the  exposure  being  00  seconds  in  each  case, 
but  only  slight  traces  of  the  corona  were  obtained.  At  the  same  eclipse 
Father  Seechi  and  Professor  Monserat,  working  at  Desierto  de  las  Palmas, 
obtained  good  photographs  of  the  corona,  using  an  object  glass  of  '15 
metre  diameter,  and  2  5  metres  focus,  the  primary  image  being  23  milli- 
metres in  diameter.  The  plates  were  placed  in  the  primary  focus,  and 
according  to  Seechi,  "  all  the  phases  of  the  phenomena  are  represented  on 
the  photographs."  The  original  negatives  obtained  at  Desierto  de  las 
Palmas  of  this  eclipse  have  unfortunately  been  lost. 

The  next  attempt  at  photographing  the  corona  was  on  August  18, 1868, 
this  being  remarkable  as  the  first  attempt  to  use  a  reflector  for  the  purpose. 
Colonel  Tennant  and  Sergeant  Phillips  at  Guntoor  used  a  yiach  silver- 
on-glass  mirror,  by  With,  of  0  feet  focal  length,  mounted  eijuatorially  by 
Browning  on  the  Newtonian  plan. 

Unfortunately  the  weather  was  unfavourable,  but  plates  were  exposed 
through  light  clouds,  the  longest  exposure  being  10  seconds.  The  photo- 
graphs obtained  show  the  ijrominences  sharply  defined,  but  only  slight 
traces  of  the  corona  are  visible.  Mr.  Sutton  at  Mautawali  Kiki,  and  Drs. 
G.  Fritsch,  H.  Vogel,  and  W.  Zenger,  at  Aden,  were,  from  atmospheric 
and  other  causes,  unsuccessful  with  refractors. 

At  the  eclipse  of  August  7,  18fi'.),  many  attempts  were  made  to  photo- 
graph the  corona.  In  all  cases  where  the  image  was  enlaig'.-d  before  it 
fell  on  the  plate,  slight  traces  of  tlie  corona  were  obtained  ;  while  Professor 
Winloek  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Whipple,  at  ShelbyviUe,  with  a  5J-ineh  lens  of  7J 
feet  focal  length,  obtained  seven  pictures  taken  in  the  primary  focus,  one 
with  40  seconds'  exposure,  showing  more  detail  than  had  previously  been 
photographed. 

At  this  eclipse,  Messrs.  Hoover  photographed  the  corona  with  a  lens  ol 
12  inches  focus,  and  Professor  Sti-phen  Alexander  also  obtained  photographs 
at  Ottumwa,  some  of  which  give  good  ideas  of  the  coronal  slnicture. 

At  the  1870  eclipse,  December  22,  a  4inch  Dallnieyer  lens  (rapid 
rectilinear),  stopped  down  to  three  inches  aperture,  and  with  focal  length 
of  thirty  inches,  was  used  by  Mr.  Brothers  at  Syracuse.  Wet  plates  were 
used,  and  the  photographs  were  taken  through  light  clou. Is,  the  best  of 
the  pictures  having  had  eight  seconds'  exposure.  Details  in  the  corona 
are  very  well  shown  in  these  photographs.  In  discussing  his  resalts,  Mr. 
Brothers  says,  "  The  photographs  taken  ....  prove  that  the  light  of 
tlie  corona  is  very  actinic,  and  that  several  photographs  of  this  beautiful 
phenomenon  can  be  taken  during  the  time  of  totality."  He  fuilher  adds, 
"  That  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  photographs  of  the  corona 
either  with  reflecting  or  refracting  telescopes  as  ordinarily  used  is,  I  think, 
now  conclusively  proved." 

Professor  Winloek  at  Jerez,  during  the  same  eclipse,  obtained  two  good 
photographs  with  ordinary  telescopes  ;  while  Lord  Lindsay,  at  Maria 
Louis  Observatory,  with  a  12inch  mirror  of  6  feet  focus,  obtained  plates 
80  much  fogged  as  to  be  useless. 

On  December  21,  1871,  splendid  photographs  were  obtained  at  Baikul 
by  Mr.  Davis  (Lord  Lindsay's  observer),  and  by  Colonel  Tennant,  J.  B. 
Hennessey,  Esq.,  and  Captain  Waterhouse,  at  Dodabetia.  In  each  case 
Dallmeyer  4-inch  rapid  rectihnear  lenses  of  thirty-three  inches  focus  were 
used,  the  exposures  varying  from  five  to  forty  seconds.  Herr  Dietsch,  in 
Java,  also  obtained  two  good  photographs  with  a  "  lens  of  short  focus," 
with  exposures  of  half  and  one-third  second.  Captain  Hogg,  at  Jaffna, 
also  got  fair  results  with  cameras  10  inches  and  23  inches  long.  At  the 
eclipse  of  April  0,  1875,  Dr.  Schuster,  in  Siam,  got  good  photographs, 
although  small,  with  an  ordinary  camera. 

The  eclipse  of  1873  marked  another  departure  in  photography.  Dr. 
Draper  used  wet  plates,  and  got  much  detail  in  105  seconds.  Mr.  Ean- 
yard  used  Mawson  &  Swan's  extra  sensitive  dry  plates,  with  a  13-inch 
lens  of  0  feet  2  inches  focus,  and  obtained  photographs  extending  6'  (one- 
fifth  of  a  sun's  diameter)  from  the  limb  with  expo--uie3  of  one  and  three 
seconds.  Professor  Harkness,  the  director  of  the  Ameiican  operations, 
arranged  two  cameras,  with  O-iuch  Dallmeyer  lenses  of  37''J-inch  focus, 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Kogers  and  Mr.  Clark  with  these,  using  si'ecially  prepared 
dry  plates  made  by  Mr.  liogers,  obtained  two  good  series  of  photographs. 
In  the  report  on  the  eclipse  operations  published  from  the  United  States 
Naval  Observatory,  Mr.  J.  A.  Kogers  not  only  discusses  the  value  of 
photographs  as  compared  with  drawings,  but  enters  fully  into  all  the 
details  of  eclipse  photography,  concluding  by  strongly  advocating  the 
adoption  of  dry  plates.  Mr.  0.  L.  Peers  during  this  eclipse  obtained  a  wet 
plate  photograph  showing  greater  extension  of  the  corona  than  any  of  the 
dry  plate  ones,  but  there  seems  some  doubt  about  the  apparatus  he  used. 
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B*  omI  tttkm  •  Si-inch  or  S^Ioeh  Vnigtiimfar  portrait  tent,  aad  ex- 
yriMii  aithw  lur  tvelTe  or  (or  tweatjr-thraa  Meooda.  Mr.  Peen  Myt  b« 
voi  *  M-iaoh  laiu,  aad  twalv*  MModi'  eipo^ute,  whib  Toigtiiodcr 
rtwlMW  be  aakai  osly  Si-iooh  Immh  o(  Um  tbeat  1 : 8  Mr.  Paart  luwd, 
•ai  ••  tmil—tinii  ol  tba  plM>4ogi«pb  it  b  foaod  that  the  tnil  of  the 
■MS  oa  tha  pUta  inltaalM  aa  anwiiiii  o(  tweoty. three  eeewdi.  After 
Iba  U78  aaUpn  irj  pUtaa  •ere  anlwrMllj  adopcml  by  aelipae  otaaimii. 

TIm  pheta^T*pl>ie  arraogenieala  of  the  eipcdition  to  Sohag.  in  Egypt. 
foe  Um  aalipM  on  Mar  17.  1883,  wen  nade  by  Capuin  Aboey,  tba  ebief 
o>|aet«  of  the  expedition  being  Ut  photogr*pb  the  *peetra  ot  the  eoftma 
aad  pcwsinaaeM.  ArraagemeDla  were  aUo  made  by  Captaia  Abocy  (or 
cowa  photoKrapha  with  a  4-ioeh  laaa  ot  liity  ioehei  (oeoa  belonging  to 
Um.  Tba  apeetram  photograpba  taken  alio*  a«  many  a*  thirty  Unaa  in 
the  pMMioeoeai,  while  tba  photographa  o(  the  oorona  obtained  hj  Dr. 
Bahuatar  with  esporaraa  o(  from  Ihraa  to  thirty-two  aeeoada  abow  gnat 
♦Ttaiinii  ot  tba  eoraoa  with  the  ■«!  anaiiita  detail.  Tbaaa  plaiaa  am 
•lao  nmarkabia  lor  Iba  diMoracy  of  a  oomat  in  the  pbotograpiia,  ahhoogh 
tba  moat  waa  ael  laM  by  the  ebawma.  Capuia  Abaey  and  Mr.  J. 
Nonaaa  Loekyar  ware  leapouatbla  for  Iba  metboda  ot  pbotograpbie  attaek 
itjopte'l  by  the  Eagliah  obterven,  Meaera.  Ltaranea  and  Wooda.  at  the 
Caitdiae  blaa>la,  «■  M«y  6,  1883.  TIm  •pectraaeopie  reaolta  and  the 
cofooa  pbotogrspha  'lakes  with  tba  4-ioch  lco«  of  Captain  Abney, 
pfariooaiy  aaad  in  IWf,  w«ra  moat  aaaeaaafol.  Janaeen  on  thia  oeeaaion 
«aad  two  oljaalifwa,  oaa  S-ineb  and  ena  R-ioch  diamalar,  aad  oaing  long 
Ibo  eotoaa  attandiwg  two  diaaatata  (root  Iba 
,  lUa  balag  mmib  tmnkmr  Ihaa  it  aoald  be  trao»l  with  a  teleaoope. 

Wi(Howplff  waa  again  aaad  oa  SiyiHihar  8.  livii,  at  the  total  aelipaa 
in  yaw  Taahad 

At  tba  laiipH  ot  A^aH  M.  iaa>.  tWMa  at  Oraaada.  Captain  Darwin 
aaad  a  a>iiua<>mph  aa  daefaad  kiy  Dr.  Haoiaa,  inBiiatiat  of  a  aOmr  ia- 
■rtlaad  ta  a  laba  >a  aaah  a  manaar  aa  la  aaabia  photoirapha  to  be  takaa 
in  tba  primary  foeoa  wMieat  Iba  tataraaotioa  of  a  flat.  Good  naalta 
ware  obtained.  Dr.  Hehailar  aad  Mr.  Manoder  owd  «-iadi  laaaaa  of  W- 
inab  loaaa,  aad  obtaiaad  good  laaalia.  Their  ipaetmm  phatogiaplM  w«o 
•lao  aaaaaaaf al.  Profeaaor  Piabariag,  ot  Harvard,  aead  a  halioatal  aad  a 
i>bei»-htUognfb  ot  m  laa(  fooaa,  aappaitad  horiaooiallT,  bat  ao  naalu 
"«•  abtaiaad  with  Ibia  appaialaa.  allbaagb  be  waa  partially  aoaaaaafbl 
With  hi*  other  iaMtaoMaia. 

Vary  («<r  pbolograpba  wan  obtained  o(  the  eelipta  of  Aagatt  IV.  1887, 
in  BaMia,  owiag  to  tba  aafavoarabla  wmihw.  Tba  Ifagltah  ebaarvan 
iaiaadad  to  nee  aimilar  lailiBmiBU  to  tbaaa  emplayad  to  U66,  bat  Iba 
waalbar  did  aot  paraiL 

Tbo  aelipaa  ot  Jaooaiy  1. 1889.  waa  ««ry  taeeaaafolly  pbotagnphed  by 
<ha  Itoiiiran  ohaarrari.  Ifaa  largaat  apartan  aaad  haiag  Ihiilaaa  inebaa. 
Oa  aoaa  at  Iba  pialaa  aaad  4aiii«  lUa  aaUpaa  the  alaadaid  iamaity  aaala 
by  Captaia  Abaay  aafatal  yaan  ago  waa  taad.  aad  for  Ibo 
>  aa  to  Iba  brigbtaam  ot  Um 


The  expeditioo  arnt  oat  by  the  Royal  Aatroooaioal  8oaia(y  (or  the 
eehpaa  ot  Daaaabar  SI.  1889,  waia  aaah  tttad  with  a  4iaeh  pbotogiapbie 
I  to  CViptahi  Abaay.  moaatod  oa  tba  aaaat  aqaatarial  plaa, 
I  to  aoaUaaa  tba  aviaa  ao  waU  began  h7  Dr.  BeiMalar  in  1881. 
and  alao  with  a  ao-iaab  aaimr  at  4S  iaabaa  loaaa,  apadally  eooitmeled  and 
mooatad  lor  aelipaa  work,  aad  diiigaid  to  pbotagraph  the  ooter  porttoaa 
of  tba  aonoa  too  liiat  te  ardiaaiy  iaalwaati.  The  pUtea  fur  oae  with 
tba  4-iaeh  laaaaa  warn  apaaiaHy  praporod  hr  Captain  Abney,  aad  on  each 
ot  U—  ha  bad  plaaad  a  aeaU  of  rtaadaid  htanrity  aqnana  for  ■tMiaiag 
Um  brigblaaaa  of  Iba  oorooa.  SmaU  aqaana  oa  aaah  of  tba  ptataa  wwa 
espoaad  to  a  itaadard  light  lor  rarieoa  limae ;  tbeee  aqoaica  won  tlm 
eorarad  with  a  atrip  at  biaeh  paper,  aad  tba  plataa  taken  ont  to  the  Eelipee 
Slatiaa  aad  espoaad  on  tba  eorooa.  Wbaa  tba  plata«  wera  doTaloped  the 
at  tba  aorooa  aad  the  aqoaroa  ware.  o(  coarie,  dercloped  to  the 
I  aqoaroa  Ibaa  aarriag  aa  •taadard*  tor  abaahrtUy 
Iba  phol<«raphia  ialaoii^r  ot  Um  light  ot  Um  eoraoa.  The 
r  at  the  depoait  in  any  part  ot  the  pieton  of  the  eorooa  ean  be 
eoaiparad  with  the  dcnaity  of  the  ommI  aimilar  of  the  aqnaraa  on  Iba  iaaM 
plate  by  Captaia  Abnay'a  pbotometar,  and  a«  this  pbotooMtar  dapeads 
opoa  Iba  BMlbod  of  limiting  apartoraa,  it  girea  abiolale  raadinga. 

Tba  AfHaaa  apoditioa  waa  entirely  onaaoBoiafol.  owing  to  ekioda,  bat 
Iba  espedtUea  to  Balat  lalca.  under  efaorge  of  the  lata  FaUMr  Perry, 
nktahlal  aoaanafal  photagiapba,  whieh  an  at  praeeat  onder  examiaatioa. 
riam  Iham  Captaia  Abney  wiU  be  abU  to  OMaaan  the  abaoiato  pboto- 
giapbie iatanaily  ot  Ibo  Ugbl  ot  the  eofoaa. 

Aa  AaMiioaa  aspoditioa  waa  aeat  to  Cveane  with  inatnimenta  need  on 
Jaaaary  1, 1889.  aad  obtaiaed  aaoaaaatal  photographi,  while  aa  Ameiioaa 
eipidiliua  to  8oaUi-w«al  Afrira  waa  ■MooMaafol,  lor  the  raaaoa  already 
ftivta.    Tbio  ■niiili—,  wmlm  Uw  iMwUliw  ot  Pwlawor  Darid  P.  Todd 


waa  located  at  C^pe  Ledo,  aboat  half  a  mile  tram  tba  EagUah  Eclipae 
Station. 

Several  new  departorea  in  aelipae  photography  vere  intrndoced.  Cliiel 
amongst  theaa  waa  Iba  imaarkable  api>aratas  by  menns  of  whicli  no  less 
than  twenty-three  objeetiToa  anJ  two  mirrors  were  accurately  |K>inted  at 
the  son  and  caoaed  to  follow  it  by  one  larxe  clock.  A  large  duplex  polar 
axis  (the  old  EoKlish  form  aa  used  for  the  12-5  inch  rafractor  at  Greenwich) 
was  mounted  on  solidly  cooatractcd  stoue  piers  and  very  carefully  adjusted. 
Thia  axis  is  coostmeted  of  6-inch  wrought- iron  tubing,  the  total  weight 
being  about  3000  Iba  In  it  the  cameraa  wen  fixed  by  set  screwr,  the  optic 
axe*  of  the  instruments  being  adjusted  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  an 
an^le  equal  to  the  Sooth  polar  disUooe  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  totality. 
Tba  earefnUy  regnlatad  and  very  powerful  eli)ckwork  attitcheil  to  the 
instrument  cauied  the  polar  axis  to  rotate,  and  thus  the  whole  b  ittery  of 
instrumenu  XoUowed  the  aan.  Kach  lens  waa  fitted  with  a  pneumatic 
aboltar  iwgalataJ  to  give  the  required  expoearee  in  each  eaae.  The  cameraa 
IhaoMalvee  wera  eaelaeod  in  a  dark  room,  the  lenaea  only  beiait  exposed  to 
tba  aim.  so  Uiat  dark  alidaa  wen  not  required,  the  plates  beiot;  held  on 
open  rotating  (ramea.  tbaaa  framea  being  rotated  at  the  proper  time  by 
poeomatio  arrangementa  When  the  cameraa  were  once  pointed  and 
the  clock  dri\iag  properly,  all  the  operations  ot  exposure  and  changing  of 
piatee  wen  performed  wilboat  paroooal  Hupcrintcndence  by  means  of  the 
pneaotatie  apparatoa,  and  a  ehroaograpb  atUclied  to  the  valve  system  ot 
this  a|>paratas  raoorded  Iba  asael  time  at  whieh  each  exposure  was  began 
aad  ended. 

It  is  to  be  rrgretted  that  this  ingenioQa  and  elaborate  appamtos  did  not 
have  a  aatiafaotory  trial,  owing  to  the  denae  douda  ;  but  I'rofeaaor  Todd 
aMaraa  oa  tlut  ha  waa  Iboroagbly  aaliaied  with  the  aoeeeaa  of  the  pneu- 
matie  moramaata  datiag  the  Uiiae  minalea  ten  teoonda  he  brought  it 
iato  operation  at  the  time  ot  totality. 

It  ia  not  improbable  that  (io  spita  of  Iba  great  atrength  and  weight  of 
the  axis  and  iIm  aolidily  of  the  aapportiag  pien)  tffth  this  plan  ol  fixing 
a  large  namber  of  eataeiaa  aad  ■paotrtiaeopes  on  oov  polar  axis,  the  con- 
stant opening  and  abatliag  of  abutters,  and  the  changing  of  the  platea, 
may  prodaea  ao  miMh  ahake  that  none  of  the  long  expoeura  photographa 
will  be  aatiafaetoqr.  Tbia,  of  eoorse.  can  only  he  aaoertaioed  by  the  oae 
of  the  inatnuaaat  oo  Iba  ooraaa,  and  aeveral  yean  moat  elapee  befon  the 
trial  can  be  mad*. 

Another  onuaoal  inatramanl  waa  a  photo-heliograph  of  five  inebaa 
apvtan  and  forty  laot  tooaa,  monnled  on  a  combination  of  the  e<|uatorial 
ataadand  tripod. 

Tba  long  tabe  waa  aMda  of  iron,  ooilad  apirally  and  strongly  riveted, 
tba  aeoaeaary  rigidity  bai^  attained  by  otroag  wirea  exlendiog  from  end 
to  end,  aad  tighUy  atntebed  by  a  disc  in  the  middle  of  thu  tube.  Close 
to  ODO  cad  of  the  tabe  the  polar  axis  waa  attached  by  a  universal  joint ; 
tba  oUwr  end  ot  the  tabe  being  supported  by  two  rods,  one  on  the  east 
aad  ooa  on  the  waat  tide,  theae  rods  being  also  attacliod  by  nniversal 
joiota  By  meaaa  of  tbaaa  rod*  the  proper  inclination  was  given  to  the 
tabe.  The  eaat  rod  waa  the  declination  rod,  and  waa  capable  of  sliding 
along  the  polar  axis.  The  treat  rod  waa  for  giving  motion  in  right  aaoen- 
sioo,  being  terminated  at  the  fraa  end  in  the  form  of  a  piston  of  a  sand 
ItatkStM  in  aa  iaeliaod  poaition.  Tba  rate  at  which  the  aaad  eaeaped 
from  the  cy  liadar  ooold  ba  aoearatoly  ragnlated,  so  that  the  rate  of  daecent 
of  the  piatoo  waa  oompiotoly  uadar  control,  aad  was,  of  course,  such  aa 
woold  enaao  Iba  iaatmoMat  to  follow  the  aao. 

Thia  iaatmment  waa  eneted  at  Cape  Ledo  cloae  to  a  hill  of  such  ineli- 
aatioa  that  the  son  coold  bo  followed  during  the  whole  of  the  eelipee, 
while  the  long  taba  coold  be  manipolated  with  greater  advantage  than 
woold  have  been  poaaibla  if  the  instrument  had  been  erected  on  level 
grooad.  The  bot  air  riaiog  from  ttie  heated  hill  probably  affected  the 
dafiaitioo  in  tbo  photographa,  but  andor  the  circumatancua  that  coold 
acareely  be  avoided. 

Thia  (ana  of  BMoaliaK  oartaialy  solved  the  qneation  of  the  possibility 
ot  oring  laag>foeas  loaaaa  moonlad  aa  direct  photo-heliographs,  but  the 
apparatoa  is  eertainly  nnwieldy,  and  waa  only  got  into  the  fit  sttte  that 
it  waa  on  the  eclipse  day  hy  the  very  great  c«ro  and  patience  of  Profeaaor 
Bigalow.  As  it  was  intended  principally  to  photograph  the  partial  phaaes 
of  the  eclipse  with  tliis  instrument,  instantaneous  expoanres  wera  arranged 
for,  but  Professor  liigrlow  siwaiindnd  eo  well  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
instrameat  and  the  regulation  of  the  sand  clock,  tliat  he  would  have  tried 
to  obtain  photographa  of  tba  lower  corona  with  it  had  the  weather 
permitted. 

The  pbotograpbie  appatatas  on  lhi<  instrument  has  a  very  ingcniooaly 
eooatrtMlad  nvoiviag  pkto  holder,  carrying  round  platoa  of  twenty-two 
inchea  diameter.  Tbo  cxpoeing  apparatus  aod  the  appiualus  for  rotating 
the  plate  between  the  exposorea  wera  moved  by  pneumatic  arrangements, 
expoanrea  being  OMida  at  tatarvala  ot  aiz  soeoads,  the  exact  tioM  ot 
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being  recorded  on  a  chronograph.  As  no  dark  slides  were  used,  it  was 
necessary  to  enclose  the  whole  of  the  photographic  apparatus  in  a  dark 
room.  One  hundred  and  ten  exposures  were  made  with  this  telescope 
during  the  partial  phases  of  the  eclipse,  all  the  photographs  taken  having 
to  be  obtained  through  clouds. 

In  several  expeditions  previon.s  to  this,  where  more  than  one  kind  of 
observation  has  been  required,  two  or  more  objectives  have  been  mounted 
on  the  same  stand  and  driven  by  the  same  clock  ;  but  tliis  plan  is  always 
open  to  the  objection  that  any  accidental  disturbance  in  the  manipulation 
of  one  of  the  pieces  of  apparatus  will  most  probably  spoil  the  results  for 
both.  With  the  American  plan  of  many  objectives  on  one  heavy  axis, 
and  a  pneumatic  apparatus  to  manage  all  the  actual  operations  of 
exposures  and  changing  of  plates,  this  objection  of  possible  accidental 
disturbance  is  to  some  extent  overcome ;  but  the  shake  of  the  many 
operations  taking  place  on  the  one  axis  introduces  another  risk.  Besides 
this,  the  apparatus  is  very  heavy,  and  exceedingly  difficult  to  transport 
and  erect,  even  in  a  civilised  country. 

Such  is  a  very  summarised  acoountof  the  instruments  hitherto  employed, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  much  can  be  gained 
by  the  employment  of  fixed  instruments  and  a  moving  large  plane  mirror. 
This  idea  of  using  a  heliostat  is,  of  course,  not  new,  for  it  has  been  used 
several  times  on  a  small  scale,  and  for  special  purposes.  There  is  nothing 
beyond  the  difKculty  of  making  a  plane  mirror  sufficiently  large  for  the 
work  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  this  method  in  the  'future  ;  and  this 
difficulty  now  has  ceased,  as  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  and  labour  to 
make  plane  mirrors  of  sufficient  size.  With  a  large  plane  mirror,  twenty 
inches  or  upwards  in  size,  mounted  on  a  heliostat  mounting,  and  so 
arranged  as  to  reflect  sunlight  into  a  series  of  instruments  rigidly  sup- 
ported in  a  horizontal  position,  the  difficulties  of  eclipse  observers  will  be 
very  considerably  lessened.  The  one  driving  clock  will  keep  the  pencil  of 
light  constantly  in  the  same  direction,  and  this  can  bo  used  partly  for 
photographing  the  corona,  partly  for  spectroscopic  work,  partly  for 
polaroscopic  observations,  and  so  on  for  any  other  pm'poses,  the  whole  of 
the  instruments  being  fixed  in  the  best  possible  positions  for  the  observers. 
Practically,  with  a  large  flat  mounted  in  the  manner  indicated,  we  can 
fix  any  portion  of  the  sky  we  require  to  observe,  and  to  it  we  can  point  as 
many  instruments  as  we  can  crowd  into  the  pencil,  each  instrument  being 
quite  independent  of  the  others.  The  length  of  focus  of  an  objective 
would  not  introduce  any  difficulties  on  this  plan,  for  the  length  of  the 
tube  is  of  little  importance  when  it  can  be  fixed  in  an  horizontal  position. 
The  observers  at  the  Eclipse  Station  only  have  one  astronomical  adjust- 
ment to  make,  i.e.,  that  of  the  position  of  the  heliostat,  and  only  one 
driving  clock  to  regulate.  This  clock,  since  it  has  only  to  move  the 
weight  of  the  plane  mirror  and  its  mounting,  can  be  more  accurately 
made  and  regulated  than  is  possible  with  a  clock  when  it  has  to  carry  the 
weight  of  the  tube  and  heavy'axis  of  an  ordinary  telescope.  The  positions 
of  the  observers  are  more  easy  and  natural  during  the  precious  seconds  of 
totality ;  or,  if  personal  superintendence  is  to  be  abolished  in  favour  of 
the  American  pneumatic  apparatus,  this  suggested  arrangement  of  the 
instrument  is  better  fitted  for  the  pneumatic  attachments  than  the  old 
plan  is.  The  whole  of  the  pliotographic  apparatus  can  be  fixed  up  in  a 
dark  hut  or  under  a  dark  tent  with  far  less  trouble  and  risk  of  stray  light 
than  is  possible  with  the  old  manner  of  mounting. 

The  cost  of  a  good  heliostat  mounting  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a 
good  telescope,  and  with  one  heliostat  we  can  do  the  work  of  at  least  hali 
a  dozen  of  the  usual  instruments. 

A.  A.  CoMMO.v,  F.B.S.,  A.N1)  A.  Taylor,  A.B.S.M. 

Discission-. 
Mr.  Taylok  .said  the  usual  plan  adopted  to  pliotogr;iph  the  coroiia  of  the  sun 
■was  quite  different  to  tliiit  used  in  America.  The  usual  pl.in  is  to  take  three 
or  four  telescopes  to  iiliotograi)li  it.  Professor  Todd  strongly  advocates  the 
plan  of  taking  a  large  polar  axis,  made  of  six-inch  iron  tubes,  and  mounted 
accurately  on  verj-  •^olid  supports.  The  form  of  polar  axis  is  the  English  form, 
with  two  Iwrs  to  the  axis  Joined  at  the  ends.  IJetwecli  the  iron  tubes  Professor 
Todd  fixed  his  instruments.  In  liiswork  be  m.-idc  use  of  twenty-live  objectives, 
an<l  to  eacli  of  these  objectives  he  attached  a  pneumatic  shutter.  This  imeu- 
niatic  shutter  was  worked  by  a  large  American  organ  bellows,  so  that  when 
tliey  are  working,  the  whole  of  the  object  can  he  imcovered  at  one  time,  and  no 
objective  can  be  uncovered  separately.  The  organ  bellows  was  fixed,  and  there 
was  a  rong  row  of  pii>es.  As  soon  as  the  paper  came  over  the  pii)e,  the  pneu- 
matic shutter  was  o[)eneil,  and  was  kept  oi>en  while  the  whole  of  this  length 
of  paper  was  ]>assing  over  the  pipe.  As  .soon  as  you  come  to  the  end  of  those 
holes  the  pneumatic  shutter  was  shut,  and  the  operation  of  changing  a  plate 
conlil  be  made.  Tlio  exposure  then  was  entirely  pneumatic,  and  none  of  the 
boilies  had  to  he  touched  during  the  exposure.  He  had  a  lot  of  rotating  forms 
on  which  lie  could  put  three  or  live  jilates.  llien,  by  pneumatic  shutters,  he 
coulil  arrange  them  so  that  wlien  the  plate  was  exiiosed  tlie  rotating  form  was 
TOtatiJig  just  to  bring  a  fresh  ])late  in  front  of  the  lenses,  and  then  the  lens  was 


opened,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  got  his  iustnunent  adjusted  In'  Ind  lo  work 
some  hellows,  and  while  the  i)aper  w.is  rnnidng  over  the  tubes  -I""  ly  tlif  wluile 
of  tlie  operation  of  exposing  the  plates  w-is  done  by  the  pneumatic  aniinji'iucnt. 
The  objection  to  using  this  form  was  that  you  had  the  twenty-liv.'  slmtter* 
working,  and  the  whole  of  the  .shutters  working  at  the  same  tinit-  mi.;ht  jiro- 
iluce  shaking  and  spoil  the  photographs.  Professor  Todd  in  liis  e\i«i'riia<-ut 
adopted  a  lens  of  live  inches,  a  jiortraiture  lens,  and  to  mrjimt  tliis  w;i-.  a 
great  ilifiiculty.  He  had  a  long  tube  made  of  spiral-coikil  iron,  Jiicl  ;liis 
tube  was  strung  by  a  series  of  wires  stretched  from  cii^l  to  end.  'I'Uis 
tube  had  a  live-inch  lens  inside  it.  Tlien  aliout  three  or  iVmr  feet  lioni 
one  end  of  the  tube  he  affixed  a  polar  axis.  The  diflicnUy  in  ;;.'ttiii^  the 
focus  of  the  sun  is  that  the  sun  is  apparently  revolving  ronu.l  the  earth, 
and  you  have  to  make  your  instrument,  as  it  were,  follow  the  .sun.  'Jliis 
tube  was  fixed  up,  and  the  rate  of  declination  of  fall  was  regnluleil  by  a  sand 
clock,  and  the  angle  of  inclination  of  polar  axis  did  not  \ary.  By  n  sand 
clock  the  instrument  was  able  to  move  to  the  westward  at  th.'  sruii.-  rite  as  tiie 
sun  appeared  to  move.  At  tlie  end  of  tlie  tube  he  fixed  a  cnmen,  in  ^^  liich  t'/ie 
plates  rotated  by  a  pnenmatic  arrangL-mcnt.  The  plan  thai  w:is  adojite^l  was 
certainly  efl'ective,  and  the  sand  clock  was  regulated  with  the  utmost  <viie,  and 
the  ojierator  had  such  confidence  in  tlie  rate  tliat  he  would  expose  for  thirty 
seconds.  We  have  not,  however,  had  an  opportunity  of  .sreius  iliese  phot"- 
graphs  of  the  corona. 
Mr.  L.\WRi:.NcE  :  I  used  a  heliostat  witli  fairly  good  results  in  om-  nl,serv'»- 

tiOD. 

Capt.  Abnkv  :  In  concluding  this  discussion  I  should  meulimi  iImii  ilie  helio- 
stat iirinciplc  had  been  trier!  in  the  Caroline  Islands,  and  it  Ins  ;>rO'liice.l  one 
of  the  best  photographs  taken.  The  reason  that  it  was  not  t'olloved  ii)>  was 
because  the  heliostat  wns  in  tise  by  some  one  else.  We  are  highly  tortiitrite  in 
having  Mr.  Common  at  this  Conference.  He  is  not  only  a  scientiiic  itmrt,  but  a 
practical  man.  The  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Common's  minor  ar-  some- 
tliing  marvellous,  and  had  I  not  seen  the  results  I  .should  have  been  v«i  y  .areful 
in  believing  tliem.  But  Mr.  Common  works  with  his  own  hand.*  ami  tests  his- 
mirrors  with  his  own  eyes.  Everybody  knows  perfectly  w.'ll  llie  [.erleition  of 
his  mirrors.  He  jauntily  talks  about  lu-oclucing  a  twenty-ineli  iltit  luiircir,  but 
if  he  s.ays  he  is  going  to  produce  it  he  will,  becan.se  he  spar«  neither  iiiiie  nor 
expense  in  these  matters.  I  ask  you  to  letnm  your  henrty  tliaii'<s  lor  the 
trouble  he  has  taken  in  preparitig  his  paper. 


EMULSIONS. 

A  Communication  to  tlie  Pholo^riipbic  Sceiety  of  Pliiiaiieh-liia.  I 
Thk  accompanying  formulsD  for  the  preparation  of  a  gelatine  emulsion  for 
photographic  purposes  are  the  result  of  several  years  of  con.stant  study 
and  experimentation  on  tlie  part  of  the  writer,  and  it  is  believed  that  if 
the  details  of  the  process  are  strictly  carried  out,  with  but  an  ordinary 
degree  of  ability,  plates  fully  equal  to  the  best  brands  in  the  market  eaa 
be  easily  and  uniformly  prepared. 

Amjionio-nitrat]'.  Eiiulsiox. 

No.  1.  Boiled  water     1  iniue. 

Iodide  ammonium .■.grains. 

No.  2.  Chloride  ammonium  :iO  grains.. 

Water 4  Jruchins. 

Acid,  nitric,  a  drop  or  two  to  render  the  solution  acid. 

No.  3.  Nitrate  silver  110  grains. 

Water    l  drachms. 

To  the  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  the  water  (No.  3)  :idd,  diop  by  drop, 
the  solution  of  iodide  ammonium  (No.  1),  until  the  precipitate  of  iodide- 
of  silver  formed  ceases  to  dissolve  in  the  solution.  Then  poiir  in  the 
solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  (No.  2),  wash  the  chloride  silver  formed 
with  three  separate  waters,  draining  each  time;  then  add  some  pieces  of 
broken  glass  to  the  moist  mass,  and  then  sixteen  graitis  of  Nelson's  No.  2 
gelatine,  and  dissolve  with  gentle  heat  (temperature  '.ti>  -lOn).  Shaka 
well,  and  add  the  following  solution : — Water,  four  drachms  :  hi  omide 
potassium,  forty-three  grains;  liquor  ammonia,  half  a  diaclnn.  Pour 
this  solution  at  one  time  into  the  bottle  containing  tli.'  melt.d  gelatine 
and  chloride  of  silver.  Cork  the  bottle  to  retain  the  ammonia.  Keep  at 
a  temperature  of  90°  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Test  the  emulsion  i>y 
a  drop  on  glass,  looking  through  by  transmitted  light  from  a  match  to- 
see  if  all  reddish  colour  is  gone.  When  this  has  disappeared,  and  tl.e 
emulsion  viewed  by  transmitted  light  is  greyish  blue  or  i>icen  in  colotir, 
the  heating  has  proceeded  far  enough  ;  and  then  120  grains  of  Huinricli's- 
gelatine  (previously  softened  in  water  and  melted  at  a  teniperatme  iiii;lier 
than  90')  is  added  to  the  emulsion.  This  is  to  be  well  shaken,  ml  then, 
allowed  to  cool  by  gelatinising  it  slowly  upon  the  sides  of  the  b.)ttle.  Let 
stand  six  hours.  Remelt  at  a  temperature  of  100°,  ;4elatini^^in!;  a',>aiii. 
upon  the  bottle.  Allow  to  stand  six  hours,  and  melt  once.  more,  li  ia 
now  ready  to  be  mixed  with  the  boiled  acid  emulsion  (see  following 
formula).     Or,  if  the  ammonio-nitrate  formula  is  aloa.;  to  bs  used,  '.lie 
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■  ion  »  Jiiat  mxk  it  to  be  ponrcl  into  •  di«h  and  allowed  to 
:  wh*'n  cold  placed  en  a  elean  cloth  (meali  one-eightieth  of 
,  ..,u««.l  tbronxh,  the  finely  divided  maM  weU  waahed.  drained. 
i-t^i  anJir  weight  to  espal  iiUM  ol  water,  retnelted,  filtered 
h  oliiteulk.  and  then  eoirtedaa  i^Ma.  The  final  amoont  thonld 
not  U  iMoi'  ilian  three  eaneae.  II  bmm,  Iben  the  gelatine  haa  abaorbed 
loo  MiiK'ti  'kttr  ill  waahing ;  to  avotd  thia,  pfaaa  loafer.  In  impaling 
thi»  •  nxiUiAo  it  hw  been  brand  that  the  preMaee  ol  tita  teiMuda,  with 
bea-  uii.I  fif^  auiuonin.  laToara  the  aeid  and  alkaline  cmoliicaa.  When 
the  •')<t<  •  u>  et»tM  the;  can  be  inUMdialcl;  paned  through  a  amall 
o...  lii.g  room,  kept  at  a  oniforai  teaperatare  of  SO*. 

V  .  .lir,  and  dried  either  on  meka  er  oo  naila  on  the 

4.  l„u.  -Tbi*  .boiild  be  preriondy  cleaned  by  Making  it  in  a  mixture  ol 

(,  'land  water,  well  waihed.  dried  on  racka,  poliahed 

md  water,  natng  a  piece  o(  well-waehed  flannel. 

I.,  a  with  a  weak  aelotieo  ol  aodn,  K)  aa  to  lenMnre  any 

.«r.    The  plate*,  ailar  being  dried,  (boold  be  edged  with 

,t  gna  tngaeaath.  by  mean*  d  a  imall  CMnel-bair 

i  .  .  tiKKl.  thin  atidc,  with  the  end  of  the  itick  pnii«etiag  a 

■a  act  aa  a  gnide  lor  the  bench.    Tlie  platee  cboold 

liot  room  ontQ  wanted. 

..  .J  done  in  the  hot  room  it  can  be  aetompliahed  by 

I  •!  emnUoa  throngb  abeorbent  cotton,  otherviae  •  hol- 

»„  . .  ,.. ..     ^M  bo  naed  (or  the  filtering  fnnnel,  and  the  emnbdoa 

iw»nt  thiungh  wrll-waabad  whiu  cOk  or  eotto«.  Wnxun  Box. 


»H> 


.    i!    iM'      r  AND  ITS  .s.u.is  AM) 

:       ..  .-;  PHOTOOIIAIHY. 

CnaoiuTaB. 

1 :  .ik.ii.,,  .(ttoBiatei  are  yellow,  the  add  ehfoaniM  an  led. 

i«  olkalM*.  tboM  of  calciam,  magneeiam,  niekel, 
:<'  In  water.  The  chromau*  ol  harina.  *inr, 
>er,  and  UMMt  of  tlv  bane  (tiioinelac  an 
inaiea  give  ydlow  |>rrc>|>iUU«  with  the  calta 
rnoth,  and  red  wiili  the  calu  ol  nierewy,  and 
>«  ol  *ilT«r. 

m  the  alkaline  ituwafi  intn  dtdu— alee.    TlMgr 

roehkrie  acid  aa  ecplaiaed  ahote.  and  rednaad  to 

dioxide,  hydiofa  enlphide,  and  many  ocfaolr 

'.cohol. 

i  o,,  KM.  CrO,    K^CtO^    TUa  cnlt  ia  made  by  cal. 

cinifl;^^  -  '-h  potaakiom  enrbaonla  in  a  wtwbeiatoiy 

rtirnuf.    li  ••  ...■.•ii!«  in  two  parte  ol  waiar  at  U-S  degiaaa  C. ;  hj 

«va(->fmrM>n  iIm  «>luiM>n  dapoaila  ywUow  rbomboidal  wjililc 

1  diehnNaala,  KyOJOkO,    K/  r,0..  U  picpiued  by  traatinir  a 
I  eolation  U  tba  aanaal  lalt  with  a  tmall  qaantity  ol  ralpburie 

acid 

»Ka>.t  rO,  +  H^M),    K/UCrO,  +  k%80,  +  H^. 

It  i«  un»  .  'le  air.    At  a  high  tawpetaf  re  it  loece  half  ol  iu 

T>  .  II  «i.  <  'd  into  nonnal  ehmmle  and  ehromie  oxi<i<. 

t  water  ol  eiyalalHaatian  in  dark-red  orange  prinni. 
nd  aolable  in  tan  parte  ol  eold  water,  to  which  it 
root  arid  laactioB. 
I.  on  orgsoiceabaiaBaaB  oadar  the  lominooa  infloenee  ia  limilar 
«>  ittat  ol  liiromie  a^,  being  daeonpoaed  with  fotmatioii  ol  ehroaaooa 
.^tromau.  thni:— 

*\  K  .O.ttCrO J = •(K/>XiOJ  >  CrO.Cr/),  +  O,. 

,,  ■)'»  liroraate  aerraa  for  tiia  preparation  ol  the  other  aalu  of 

In  ti '  »rtii  it  ia  employed  a*  an  oxidising  agent  far  bleaching 

^.    However,  lor  certain  goo^  -featherc.  (or  ex- 

pcrcaded  by  l^dntn  dioxide  reodand  alkaline  by 


.    ■  ■.( 

.  iiromala  (KH  jlCr^O;,  la  analogooi  to  the  potaacic  calt. 
Ill  -doced^U^ 

I    .  •iilpbaiie  add  and  nitric  acid  added  to  a  eolation  o(  the 

..maonie  diehfomata  cat  Iree ebnanie  aeid. 
•ric  «cidmad«a*alylMaiadfanMaehlo(»clmiaiata:— 

k,Cr/>, + ana    K,Cr^.Cl,  +  Hfi. 

I<,  •niRjl  •iMniitiM  hydrogen  enlphide  (arm*  a  ohrooate  and  chromic 
hydtiOi!.  wliik  mipliar  ia  deponited  :— 

7K  .rr,0,  >  >B,8  -  2X,Ci04>  O,<0H)»  f  Br 


In  large  qaantitiee  chromic  hydrate  and  potassic  salph-hydrate  are 
formed: — 

2K_Cr,0;  +  7H38  -T  Crj(0H)6  -r  4KHS  -r  iafi  +  S,. 

Kext  to  the  lilver  talta  the  above  dichromates  are  the  moet  nsefol  salts 
employed  in  photography.  Photo-litliography,  photo-etching,  and  certain 
photo-engraving  proeeases  are  based  on  the  insolubility  of  gam  arable, 
albomen,  or  gelatine  containing  tlicliromates,  after  exposure  to  light  or 
on  the  more  or  less  permeability  of  the  latter  organic  substance.  These 
eiiangea  in  the  physical  properties  of  the  substances  were  first  attributed 
to  their  oxidation  by  the  oxygen  abaorbed  daring  the  reductio  of  the 
chromic  salt ;  but  from  tiie  (act  that  oxidation  generally  tends  to  destroy 
organic  matters  or  to  increase  their  solubility  daring  Uie  preliminary 
changes  oocarriog  in  tiieir  chemical  oonstitation,  it  is  more  likely,  aa 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Swan,  that  it  is  doe  to  a  combination  of  the  sab- 
stance  with  file  prodocte  of  the  deoxidation  cf  the  potassic  dii-hromate. 
Moreover,  Dr.  Eder,  in  bis  researohea  on  the  action  of  chromic  acid  on 
oreanie  matters,  lus  aacertainrd  that  the  photo-image  after  exposare  con- 
sists of  diromoa*  chtomate,  CrO.Cr.O,,  and  this  sustains  the  theory  of 
Mr.  Swan.  However,  it  ahonld  be  obeervod  that  the  photo-image,  by 
prolonged  immernon  in  vratcr,  eonaiste  ol  chromic  oxide  only,  and  there- 
fore that  the  inaolability  most  be  the  retail  of  the  presence  of  this  oxide. 
It  is  well  known  that  (eirie  oxide  acts  in  a  similar  manner ;  thus,  a  gela- 
tine film  imbnad  with  ehiomie  aod,  then  treated  with  ferrous  sulphate, 
heoomw  inaoloUe  in  warm  water  bom  ionnation  of  ferric  hydrate  *  :— 

tH.CtO,  +  SFaSO«  =  aCr,(80,),  -  StVO,  +  4H,0  +  0,. 

On  tba  tame  aetiona  are  baaed  the  carbon  and  dotting  prooestea.  In 
the  Ikinnar  proeeaa  the  ehroaie  oxide  noting  as  a  motdant  permiu  the  ob- 
taining el  variooB  fflrfftura,  aa  with  dyae,  alixahne,  puriinrine,  coralline, 
indico.  logwood,  Ae.  {.Vmtt».)f\ 

Tha  diiihiomttei  era  alao  employed  to  print  f^m  negatives  without 
saver  aalte;  thna  a  abaat  ol  paper— anparfieially  aiaed  witii  starch  or 
gelatine — it  flcnlad  on  a  strong  aolntion  ol  potassic  or  ammonic  dicliromate, 
driad.  aspoaad  to  li^bt,  and  far  half  an  hour  washed  in  rain  water,  three 
timea  renewed,  to  complataly  eliminate  the  diohromate  not  altered  ;  when 
the  print  is  floated  on  a  lolntion  ol  ferrous  nlphate  thit  it  changed  to 
tenie  oxide,  the  latter  farming  eolaar^precipiUUet  with  reagente.  Tannic 
aeid  with  ammoniom  carbonate  gives  a  black  bordering  on  violet ; : — 
Fe,0,  r C„H^O.    C„H,Fe,0,  +  SH.O. 

Laad  ehromale.  PbCiO«.  it  the  yelk>w  predpitato  (ormed  by  mixing 
a  solotioo  a(  oonnal  polaaaic  chrumate  with  a  solution  of  load  Uate.  U 
the  dichroroate  ia  employsd  the  product  ia  canary -yellow. 

LMd  ehmmato  constitotee  tha  chrome  ydlow  d  painters.  It  dissolves 
in  the  alkaliea  and  in  hot  ooocontrated  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  add.  It 
ia  tranafarmod  into  an  oraagi-red  bade  ehromale  by  boiling  with  lime 
water. 

A  basie  rod  ehromale.  (I»bO>.CrO,.  is  (ormed  by  paadng  a  current  o( 
carbon  dioxide  through  a  tolntion  o(  lead  oxide  and  leail  ehromate  iu 
poll  IIS : — 

-,  fm  +  PbO.CtO,  +  8K0H  +  CO,  =  (PbO),CrO,  +  K,CO,  +  OH,. 

All  theaseomponnds  art  employed  in  calico  printing.  gUss  and  porcelain 
painting,  in  dyeing,  Ac. 

Lead  ehromate  ia  eoaily  flxa<I  on  textiles  by  alternately  dipping  the 
material  into  a  eolntioa  ol  lead  nitrate,  then  into  a  solution  of  potasde 
ehromste.  Tha  red  orange  ookmr  is  ofateined  by  dipping  the  dyed  material 
into  boding  lima  water. 

Uraninm  ehromate  ia  y«Ilow-bn>wn.  It  is  obtained  by  prodpiteting 
uranooa  ehloride  by  potaadom  ehromate.  It  oondste  ol  several  chromatea 
of  nraninm. 

Copper  diehromate.  CnCSCrO,  -  CoCr,0;,  it  obteined  at  a  green  maaa 
by  evaporating  a  eolation  of  this  salt  obtdoed  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
eoprie  solphato  witii  one  of  potassic  diehromate : — 

CnSO,  *■  KjCr,  O.  =  CnCr.O;  +  K,80,. 

Under  the  action  ol  light,  and  necessarily  iu  presence  of  an  organic 
snbstanoe,  it  is  transfarmed  into  copper  diromite : — 
CoO.SCrO,  ^  CaO.Cr,0, + O,. 
Mr.  C.  1.  Bamett'i  cuprotype  is  an  application  of  this  photo-chemica 

•  8«  the  BMMir  of  Dr.  i.  M.  Eder.  "  Lm  n^sctioiu  da  I'scidu  oliromiiiuM  tt  dM 
rhroMlw  ler  \m  nbataBow  ef«*nfa|ii«  Aiw  !•""  nipporu  htm  U  ?,1"-""'»P''<»^ 
gTspklc"  TlMaa.  MTRl  TrHulMwl  la  Tat  Bsrrwii  JooswiL  or  Pii<vro»Bir»v, 
Toto.  MT.  ud  sxTi..  aMl  la  AtMumrT'  n<»»ifr^'  *'"?''"•  J"";*  *•  ^,    '  •  ..  u   #,.  1 

t  OMsaH  ■*  Vaaa  WwUndnr.  latcasKyur.  ••>•>  Tonlnv  esrbon  TUiuw,    I7  C".> 

nisfeiwsJrj     Tat  Barrita  Jocmil  or  PaoiouatrBT,  toI.  xxiT.,  t>^  HI  sad 

tB. 

:  J.Mb-aineiM.    LaLaBUn,lU7. 
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action.  The  paper,  prepared  with  a  solution  of  copper  dichromate  with 
gelatine  or  grape  sugar,  or  both,  is  exposed,  washed  in  rain  water— any 
water  containing  neither  lime  nor  iron— then  developed  with  potassic  ferro- 
oyanide.  The  image  is  purple  red,  from  formation  of  cupric ferrocyanide, 
.:«nd  can  be  toned  black  by  treating  it,  after  the  potassic  ferrocyanide  has 
been  washed  out,  with  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  or  tannin,  gallic 
acid,  or  pyrogallol  with  an  alkaline  carbonate. 

Chbomic  Sulphate  Cr„  (804)3. 
Sulphate  0/ Sesquioxide  0/  Chromium. 

When  chromic  oxide  is  dissolved  in  its  own  weight  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  at  a  temperature  of  about  32°  C,  a  solution  of  an  emerald 
green  colour  is  obtained,  which  deposits  green  crystals  of  the  compound 
in  question,  soluble  in  12  parts  of  water : — 

CrjOj  +  3H0SO4  =  Cr2(S0  J.,  +  3H,0. 

Besides  this  salt  there  are  violet  and  red  sulphates.  All  have  the  same 
constitution,  differing  only  in  their  degree  of  hydration,  and  some  of  their 
proporties.  Thus  the  violet  sulphate  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  red 
sulphate  insoluble  in  water. 

Potassic  chromium  sulphate  (chrome  alum) : — K2S04.Cr.,(S04).,,  24HjO. 
It  can  be  prepared  by  mixing  three  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  potassic 
dichromate  with  one  part  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  passing  into 
the  mixture  a  current  of  sulphur  dioxide,  which  unites  with  half  of  the 
oxygen  of  chromic  acid,  and  thus  reduces  it  to  chromic  oxide,  the  oxide 
combining  with  sulphuric  acid ;  thus : — 

K,0.2CrO.  +  H2SO4  +  3S0,  =  K,S04.Cr.,(  804)3  +  H3O. 

This  double  salt  crystallises  in  octahedra,  which  are  purple  by  trans- 
mitted light  and  dark  green  by  reflection.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  slightly  soluble  in  water,  which  is  tinged  green. 

Chrome  alum  precipitates  gelatine  from  its. solution  and  renders  it 
insoluble  in  warm  water.  The  commercial  salt  usually  contains  sulphuric 
acid  in  excess,  which  is  eliminated  by  washing  the  powdered  salt  with 
filcohol  when  it  is  wanted  for  use  in  sensitive  photo-gelatine  preparations. 

Beactions. 
Chromom  Salts. — These  salts  are  very  oxidisable  and  absorb  oxygen 
from  the  air,  being  converted  into  chromic   salts.     The  chloride,  the 
acetate,  and  the  double  potassic  salt,  KoCri'iSOj).,,  are  the  only  ones 
known.    With  reagents  they  give  rise  to  the  following  actions : — 

Potassa  produces  a  brown  precipitate,  Cr.,04,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
Aqueous  ammonia  produces  a  green  precipitate  turning  green  iu  the  air. 
Ammonia  with  ammonium  chloride  produces  a  blue  precipitate  taming 
red  in  the  air. 

Potassium  ferrocyanide  produces  a  greenish  yellow  precipitate. 
Potassium  chromate  produces  a  brown  precipitate. 
The  alkahne  sulphides  produce  a  black  precipitate. 
Cupric  chloride  is  reduced  to  cuprous  chloride,  and  by  excess  to  cuprio 
oxide. 

Mercuric  chloride  is  reduced  to  mercurous  chloride  (calomel). 
Silver  salts  are  reduced  to  the  metRllic  state. 
Gold  terchloride  is  reduced  to  metal  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
Chromic  salu. — Potassa  and  soda  produce  a  green  precipitate  soluble  in 
excess. 

Aqueous  ammonia  in  the  solution  of  green  salts  produces  a  greenish 
precipitate  soluble  in  excess.  In  the  solution  of  violet  salts  the  precipi- 
tate dissolves  and  the  solution  turns  green  in  the  air. 

Alkaline  carbonates  produce  a  green  precipitate  soluble  in  excess. 
Hydrogen  sulphide — no  precipitate. 

Ammonium  sulph-hydrate  produces  a  precipitate  of  chromic  oxide,  and 
hydrogen  is  evolved. 

Nut-galls  solution  produces  a  brown  precipitate. 

The  alkaline  chromates,  with  acetic  acid,  produce  the  following  preci- 
pitates : — 

Barium  salts Pale  yeUrw. 

Lead  salts %...  Bright  yellow. 

Mercurous  salts    Bright  red. 

Silver  salts lied  brown. 

Uranium  salts Yellotc  brown,  turning  red  by  adding  potassa. 

— Anthony's  Bulletin.  P.  C.  Duchochoih. 
♦ 

Phntngrapher's  Son  (to  an  amateur  whom  he  meets  hurrying  along  with 
a  packet  of  extra-rnpid  half-plates  : — Hullo,  Dick,  been  buying  plates? 

Amateur.— iio ;  I  am  just  going  to  the  glazier's  to  get  these  cut  down 
to  qnarter-platcs. 

I'hologrupher's  Son. — But  the  glazier  has  no  dark  room. 

Amateur. — Oh,  that  doesn't  matter  at  all.  He  will  just  put  on  a  pair 
of  red  spectacles ! 


THE  SALTING  AND  EXCITING  OF  DBAWING  AND  OTHEB 
COMMEECIAL  PAPERS. 
[A  Paper  read  at  the  Camera  Clnb  and  published  in  their  Journal.] 
The  subject  on  which  I  have  elected  to  address  yon  Ibis  night  promises 
to  be  no  light  task  ;  it  is  a  dead  horse  I  have  to  thrasli,  an  old  mummy 
that  I  am  seeking  to  revivify.     Five-and-twenty  years  ago  this  paper 
would  have  beea  useless,  for  at  thiit  date  it  was  ihc  .  ommon  practice  of 
every  worker  to  prepare  his  own  ]>rinting  papers.     But  nowadays  the  art 
is  lost,  and  it  is  the  cheapest  paper,  with  the  rottonest  albumen  and  the 
silver  reduced  to  the  least  possille  denominator,  that  rules  the  roost. 
Is  this  progress  ?    I  fear  not.     Are  our  prints  more  permanent  thereby? 
Look  at  any  old  collection  of  prints,  the  album  of  the  Photographic  Club 
for  185')  for  example,  and  then  compare  these  with  you.  own  productions 
of  last  year,  and  let  your  own  conscience  give  you  tl..  answer.  ' 

Cutting  competition  has  i)roduced  its  jerry  builders  in  photography, 
and  it  is  the  clieapest  rubbish  that  finds  the  readiest  sale. 

Amateurs  may  perhaps  clnim  exemption  from  tlie  charge  of  niggard- 
liness, but,  on  the  other  hand,  laziness,  or  the  desire  to  produce  some  re- 
sults at  the  least  possible  tiouble,  has  brought  about  the  same  failing. 
The  average  amateur,  who  is  ready  to  enthuse  over  or  pay  twice  as  much 
for  his  plates  if  he  is  assured  that  they  carry  their  developers  on  their 
backs,  is  not  the  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  his  printing 
paper,  selecting  its  quality,  surface,  and  preparation  with  the  same 
loving  care  and  thought  that  a  painter  spends  on  preparing  his  palette  or 
selecting  his  brushes.  For  him  it  is  the  article  that  requires  the  least 
preparation;  "slick  it  into  a  printing  frame  and  let  it  automatically  print 
and  tone  itself,  don't  cher  know,"  that  is  his  motto  and  ultima  Thule  of 
photographic  progress. 

And  yet,  surely,  the  production  of  our  positives  is  worth  a  little  care; 
they  are  the  publication,  so  to  I'penk,  of  our  cTorts,  and  appeal  to  the 
whole  seeing  world.  They  tal<e  us  out  of  the  mysteries  of  the  dark  room 
with  its  strange  jargon  and  slang,  incomprehensible  to  all  save  the  initi- 
ated, they  translate  our  negatives  with  their  reversed  lights  and  shades, 
like  some  mystic  cryptogram  of  the  old  .ilchemists,  into  the  vivid  truthful- 
ness of  pictures  not  yet  endowed  with  the  plories  of  colour,  but  still 
capable  of  rivalling  in  their  simple  monotone  the  less  true  reproductions 
of  the  artist  in  black  and  white. 

In  appealing  to  the  mc  nibers  of  the  Camera  Club  to  revive  the  beauti- 
ful but  lost  art  of  silver  printing,  I  believe  I  may  find  an  audience  who 
really  take  some  pride  in  their  work,  and  to  whom  trouble  is  a  pleasure  if 
it  only  brings  them  success. 

And  it  is  only  to  such  workers  that  my  words  this  evening  are  addressed, 
hoping  that  the  record  of  my  own  l.ibours  in  this  direction  may  help  to 
smooth  the  little  rugosities  that  they  may  meet  with,  and  explain  failures, 
to  discover  the  causes  of  which  would  t  i\e  an  isolated  worker  much  timev 
Wisdom,  like  money,  increases  by  circulation,  and  it  is  only  by  the  ready 
and  complete  interchange  of  our  individual  experiences  that  wo  arrive  a* 
perfection.  There  is,  I  venture  to  affirm,  hardly  any  great  }ihotographic 
advance  whose  commencement  cannot  be  traced  down  to  the  result  of  an 
accident.  With  these  few  words  ef  apology— for  I  shall  have  moro 
failures  to  recount  than  successes  to  show — I  will  now  commence  the 
practical  portion  of  my  paper. 

The  preparation  of  paper  for  the  reception  of  the  silver  image  may  ha- 
compared,  in  the  power  it  affords  one  of  shaping  its  behaviour  to  meet 
desired  ends,  to  the  scientific  development  of  a  dry  plate,  and  therefore  I  am 
afraid  thattliose  photogr  iphie  ghouls  whose  chief  delight  is  the  collection. 
of  intricate  formulie  will  be  somewhat  disappointed.  Quantities  of  some 
sort  I  shall,  of  course,  give,  but  they  are  at  best  but  indications  of  the 
mean,  from  wliich  intelligence  will  guide  the  way  to  the  best  results.. 
When  we  remember  that  in  a  silver  print  there  are  at  least  three  elements, 
each  largely  influencing  the  results,  which  results  are  again  entirely  varied 
by  the  char,icter  of  the  negative  or  the  quality  of  the  light,  it  must  be  at 
once  evident  that  no  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down.  I  mention, 
these  facts  to  attempt  in  some  way  to  explain  the  yieat  discordance  that, 
will  be  seen  to  exist  in  the  various  salting  and  c.iciting  formulae  that  are» 
to  be  found  in  our  text-books  e.  ul  journals. 

Amongst  the  vast  variety  of  )iapera,  fabrics,  and  stufTs,  I  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  point  out  what  can  be  best  used  for  receiving  the  photo- 
graphic image;  practically  near iy  any  sort  of  paper  that  is  made  from, 
pure  rags  will  be  found  fcnit.i.ble,  the  purer  tiie  paper  the  better  the^ 
results.  The  examples  I  shall  show  to-night  are  chiefly  o.i  various  brands- 
of  Whatman's  heavy  d  rawing  paper,  ef  pecially  that  variety  known  as  rough. 
I  have  also  used  several  of  the  hand-made  Dutch  papers,  which  are  very 
suitable  for  some  sorts  of  work.  Messrs.  Beeves  A  Son  have  to-day  sent 
me  up  samples  of  Arnold's  unbleached  drawing  papers.  I  have  not  as 
yet  been  able  to  try  them,  but,  judging  from  their  appearance  and  the 
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••M  oaraMd  ia  tbnr  nuuiafaetan,  they  being  qnite  free  from  ehkrine, 
uti  tlMnian  th«  aati-ciilar  hypo,  I  riioald  My  th»t  th«]r  would  be  exactly 
the  aort  of  p*|Mr  mm  reqoiiee.  It  ia  mennfactared  in  three  rarietiee — 
the  roagh,  not,  sad  HP. 

Tbe  mil  that  ia  moet  geatnidj  vaad  for  printing  i>  ondoabtcdly  the 
ft-l^^JA.  of  lilTcr.  Tbii  wit  ia  nsaallj  formed  by  adding  a  loiable 
ahkrida  to  a  lotation  of  nitrate  of  alTer ;  chloride  of  nlver  is  then 
iofiiied.  and  a  lolable  nitrate  of  the  baa*  oaed  u  left  in  the  liquid.  Now 
kt  aa  torn  a  little  chloride  of  iilw,  waah  it  to  free  it  from  the  aoloble 
nitrate*,  and  expoae  it  to  light  oa  a  elip  of  rUm.  We  iball  find  that  it 
will  — — "~»  a  (rerish-blae  coloor  with  a  fair  rapidity.  If  we  now  treat 
tU*  diaeoloared  wit  with  bypcaolpbite  of  loda,  we  ihall  find  that  it  loaee 
aaariy  all  ita  eoloor,  and  ia  all  btU  eompietely  diaiolTed  away.  Bnt  now 
let  oa  add  a  Utila  otgaaio  matter,  aaeh  aa  beer  or  gelatine  or  arrowroot, 
to  tbe  waahed  elilarid*,  and  again  expoae.  Wa  abaU  iiow  And  that  the 
aabatanee  will  darken,  bat,  instead  of  tominf  of  a  pupl*  eoloar,  it  will 
BOW  aaaom*  a  reddiah  tone,  whidi  ia,  if  anything,  heightawad  oo  the 
appUealioa  of  hypo,  and  not  in  any  way  d<«troyad. 

W*  Ibarafora  make  oar  fbsl  iMMe,  and  tli«t  i«,  saaie  orgaoie  anbstanea 
ahoMld  b*  added  to  the  ehlonde  of  stlTer  to  form  an  image  that  will  reeist 
fiiatioa. 

Now,  paper  ia  itaaU  eonlaina  aa  iggiiilii  aabataaee  ia  tbe  aiae,  whieh  ia 
added  to  the  oaMaieaa  to  giTa  it  atiaagUi  and  firtnaaaaL  Tba  kind  of  aiaa 
that  ia  aaad  ia  iba  pnporatiaa  of  liAiaiit  popara  Toriaa  vary  mneh ; 
lofoign  papara  ai«  pv^otad  with  raaM  VroDcb  papon  oflaa  with  arrow. 

thaedhH 


not,  whikt  Eagtiab  aMhats  as*  th*  < 


MM  aofta  of  galatiaa  obtained  by 


boiUag  hidaa  aad  hoofa.  the  prodaM  ttiag  adbatqoMtly  hardoiad  I7 
aloak  AU  Ibeaa  diSeraal  sobatannaa,  aoaUaiat  witb  Iba  ailrer,  lor«i 
I  oa  by  li^bat  aaeh  giviag  aiid«  ita  iafloaaaa 
For  iaataaee,  aiareh  or  raaia  taada  to  givo 
vbOat  gala  tins  aad  olbaaon  gire  red  or  y*llo«Hall-N4 
lfora0T*r,  lb*  qwatily  of  aiaa  proaaal  variaa  vtry  moab.  awwiwHiig 
to  Iba  aMke  of  the  paper.  Blotttag  papers  are  praeticolly  oaaixed. 
wbaraaa  aeai*  of  lb*  gloaoil  vorialiaa  of  aarfaes  paper  or*  all  siieL  Bat, 
oa  a  gaaaral  rafc.  aaaal  papara  raf  ain  a  frasb  odditioo  of  aiaa  to  give  tliaa 
good  priatiag  qaaliliaa,  Iba  qnaatity  to  ha  added  dapoading  aoMnlty  00 
the  quality  of  Iba  paper  oaed. 

The  aiaiog  of  the  papoi  pl^ya,  aMravfor.  aaotbar  HU,  aad  Ibat  is,  it 
taada  to  keep  Iba  U^t  aaaailiv*  a—poaad  on  lb*  aaifboa  of  the  paper. 
II  i*  qaltaalaarlhattbaTiaiMaiiaagl— atba  oa  Iba  aarfMa  of  the  paper, 
haooaaa  it  ia  ooly  lb*  BMia  oarfbaa  l^w  of  aolooialioa  Ibot  ia  aaen  by  tw 
■antad  light,  aad  ibarafora  lor  lUa  tmtem  oIom  «a  ahoold  do  well  to  odd 
aa  MMb  iiaa  aa  «a  eoavaniaotiy  aaa  to  oar  papato,  abort  «(  giving  tba 
nbiarrtenaMa  ^oaa  or  glaaa  that  ao  ifcaraolariaaa  lb*  aoaaaea  albaBan- 
iaed  paper*. 

I  Sad  Ibat  a  roogb.  poraaa  paper,  like  Wbatmaa'a  lieaTy  rongh-sarfao* 
dmwi^  papera,  will  lake  oboot  iweWe  grmiaa  of  gajalina  to  tba  ooaea  of 
aalalioa  witbool  abowiag.  This  quantity  aboald,  bow*T*r,  b*  btfnd  if 
one  of  the  H.P.  Tar{*ly  of  Ibia  mokar**  pap*n  be  ampioyad,  aad  aoma 
hanl  bank  peals  aad  aotlridfM  roqaiia  etiU  laaa  Tba  worker  moat  bhn- 
•elf  Tary  thee*  qoantitie*  to  aoll  IbwTaiiaty  of  paper  be  ia  oaiag,  teaaa. 
beriog  that  the  aiiiiiK  folflla  two  rMea— H  awoa  to  farm  an  or^aia  oilrar 
aall  inaolabla  in  hypo,  aad,  aeeoodly,  to  rataia  Iba  saaM  on  Iba  aaifMM  of 
tba  paper.  Tba  generality  of  paper*  that  ooe  ia  likely  to  nee  lor  printing 
obao^y  ooalaia  a  fair  oaoaat  of  aiaa  ia  tliaif  eoaapoeilioa,  and  Ibarafora 
lb*  ai^  aad  aaltii4  halba  ore  applied  at  lb*  *aaM  lim*  in  oo*  oporatioa. 
Bat  aboald  tba  paper  b*  looad  to  b*  vary  porooa.  My  plaia  paper,  it  nwy 
bo  B***MH7  to  giva  it  a  proUauaary  aiahag.  which  aboald  be  dona  hy  ia>- 
aantag  tfM  ahaata  of  paper  bodily  ia  a  three  par  eeol.  bath  of  gelatine, 
or  a  two  par  aask  botb  of  arrowroot ;  to  Uiio,  ia  worm  waalbor,  a  little 
alam  may  bo  added.  a*y  lb*  earn*  qaoaUly,  to  harden  tb*  sis*  and  stop 
ap  all  Ih*  para*  of  Ilia  paper.  Tb*  papar  sboold  be  dipped  twice,  allow- 
ing it  to  aaaily  dry  between  aaeb  opantioa.  tbe  papor  being  hung  op  to 
diy  Iba  r***rs*  w^  after  lb*  aaeoad  oparatioo.  Thia  ia  to  ci|oalise  tlie 
aoatom,  as  otbarwiaa  Ibo  low*r  ead  woold  be  richer  in  gelatine  than  the 
apper  aad,  lor  Ibe  beary  tiqoid  natnroUy  graTitatee  downwards. 

Tb*  taality  of  golatin*  aaed  b  aot  very  important,  proriding  that  it 
be  Iraa  boa  eoloar,  Iba  urdioary  edible  rariety  being  perfectly  snitaMe 
Tbe  qoaality  toqairad  aboald  be  pot  into  clean  water  to  aoak  and  swell. 
When  this  baa  lakaa  plaaa,  whiob  *■■  b*  aaaily  told  by  ita  appearance,  it 
loeiag  its  hocay  *bara*l*r  aad  b**omlng  eemi-traaspareat,  the  water 
aboald  be  poond  oft  and  hot  added.  It  eboald  than  be  heated  tffl  tbe 
grfalins  all  disadtee,  being  well  stirred  daring  thia  operation,  and  in  this 
state  it  ie  tea^y  for  aae.  The  papar  may  be  at  oooe  dipped  in  tbe  warm 
platiaa ;  la  fact,  thia  is  adrisable,  oa  if  Ibe  iolation  it  nearly  cold,  and  is 
laot  oa  lb*  yolat  of  haasoaiag  a  ially  igala  tbe  cold  paper  will  caase  it  to 
dry  ia  griattMW  atnaka,  iaalead  of  leradag  aa  area  eoaling.    For  this 


reason  it  is  advisable,  in  cold  weather,  to  dry  the  paper  in  front  of  a  in 
or  in  a  warm  room,  ao  that  tbe  exoeee  of  siae  may  freely  drop  off. 

If  arrowroot  be  used,  the  preparation  is  slightly  different ;  the  arrow- 
root sboold  be  first  mixed  into  a  stiff  paste  with  cold  water,  and  then  hot 
water  added  with  constant  stirring,  and  the  whole  brought  up  to  the  boil. 
The  arrowroot  will  then  loee  its  milky  appearance  and  beoome  clear  and 
glutinous.    In  this  state  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Although  I  gire  directions  for  the  preliminary  sizing  of  paper,  in  eas* 
tbe  want  of  it  my  arise,  still,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  nine  out  of  ten  gampl(» 
of  paper  will  not  reqnira  it  at  all.  and  the  rizint;  that  they  require  to  keep 
the  image  on  the  aorfaee  may  be  applied  at  the  same  time  as  tbe  soluble- 
chloride  with  which  they  are  salted. 

Tbe  object  of  the  addition  of  ttiis  chloride  is  to  form,  by  doub'e  deoom- 
poeition  with  the  nitrate  of  silror,  silrer  ehlonde  on  the  sarfaoe  of  th» 
paper.  We  will  reaort  to  experiment  again  to  asoertain  the  effect  of  thia 
ealting.  Wtf  wiU  now  take  two  slips  of  paper,  and  soak  the  one  in  barium 
chloride  aad  tbe  other  in  nitrate  of  silver,  when  they  are  dry  we  will  treat 
tbe  saltod  one  witb  ailTor  nitrate,  and  the  nitrated  one  with  barium 
ohlorida.  We  sboU  Ibaa  form  oo  aoch  of  them  silrer  chloride,  bnt  with 
the  following  diflereraaea  the  one  that  was  salted  first  will  have  silvir 
in  exeees,  that  ia  to  say,  that  after  all  tbe  barium  chloridv  has  been 
formed  into  silver  chlorida  there  will  still  remain  on  ita  surface  a  certain 
aaiooat  of  silver  nitrate  onaltcred.  Whereas,  on  the  seoond  slip,  tba 
oppoaite  will  obtain,  that  ia  to  aay,  oneonverted  banum  chloride  will  b* 
in  azeeas.  Now  let  oa  expoee  these  two  strips  of  paper.  We  shall  find 
Ibat  Ibe  aaaoiid  atrip  with  the  exeess  of  chloride  will  begin  to  darken 
slightly  baiara  Iba  olbar ;  bat  the  one  with  nitrate  in  ezeaaa  will  soon 
btgia,  aad  oaaa  bagaa,  will  rapidly  catch  up  tlie  first,  and  whilst  the 
inl  dip  a*«ar  attafaobayaad  a  aliKht  pnrptisb  disoolonratian,  the  other 
00*  win  dsvfcsn,  Hmoili  red,  reddisli  purple,  almost,  onder  some  con- 
dMooa,  to  Mask.  W*  at  eoee  ]mn,  than,  that  tbe  nitrate  of  aiWer 
moat  be  ia  exeoea.  aad  iMa  ia  Ibe  resaoa  why  |^  chloride  or  Bailing 
mixtrre.  as  it  ia  eallad,  is  applied  to  Ibe  paper  before  it  ia  exeited  in  th* 
nitrate  of  siher  both.  IiTOxai.  Cuuui. 


^orfign  |lotfs  anti  iletoB. 


It  appears  thst  tbars  la  a  pbolnerapher  in  tbe  Stete  of  Buffalo  who  ha» 
adopted  an  onitinal  method— if  an^riliinit  of  tbe  kind  can  count  as  original 
aeioaa  the  Atlantic— of  poabing  hia  liiumess.  Kvery  morninK  he  consults. 
tba  aawapapvB  to  Jisuoiai  it  any  aoeidaaU,  explooiooa,  ooUisiona,  Ao.,  hav» 
H*  at  ooa*  batakoa  himself  to  the  aeao*  of  th*  di'>ast*r  and 
to  pbotogiaph  tb*  plac*.  It  is  said  that  b*  always  sneoesd*  in 
plaoty  of  tba  Vierwa  to  the  frUntU  of  the  injorad  partiea ! 


Batrai  givaa  Iba  following  receipt  for  obtaining  specially  clear  negatives. 
platoa  that  hav*  aot  boea  too  long  ezpoaed  are  developodi  with 
to  which  a  ooa  to  two  par  e*nt.  aolotioD  of  eaustic  potaith 
kL  The  hydroqoiaoB*  darcloper  is  composed  of  *qnai 
porliOB*  of  Iba  following : — 

SoLtmoji  I. 

Hytaqoiaoa*  lOgrammaa. 

Bedlam  n^Mla  to 

Water » 400  o.c. 

■oumoxU. 

FOIadi    tOgrammaa. 

Water 400  co. 

The  fixing  lakea  pUoe  in  an  acid  fixing  bath.    To  avoid  frilling,  a  bath  ol 
eommon  aalt  may  be  need  before  tlie  fixing  takes  place. 


AjioTHmB  of  the  many  eompetitiona  with  regard  to  thinsts  photographic, 
in  proOMliag  whieh  onr  Oerman  contemponriea  appear  to  take  so  much 
pjeaaora,  has  just  been  arranged  for  by  the  IhuUrhf  Phofgrapken  Xeilung. 
The  eaaaya  for  which  priaea  are  00  this  occaaioo  ofTcred  compiiae  the 
following  five  sobjeete :— (1)  The  preparation  of  chloride  of  silver-golatine 
emoUoB.  (3)  The  praparstion  of  inicro-pbotogrsplia.  (-1)  Tiie  beat 
methods  of  selecting  lensoa  for  iiiMUntaneoos  work.  (4)  The  causes  of 
solarisatioo,  and  tba  beat  means  of  obvinliog  it.  (■>)  The  reaaona  for  the 
scant  popularity  en]ojad  by  aureosoopic  views,  and  tba  beat  means  of 
improving  their  aala. 

Tms  is  a  fairly  wide  e^oioe  of  sab;e:!t.nia'.ler,  Int  as  the  length  of  each 
I  apcr  is  to  be  (r  rxt  abjot  six  to  twelve  sidis  ol  tbi  DeuUclie  I'hologrophem 
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y.eitung,  and  as  the  prize  offered  for  each  is  only  a  matter  of  twenty  marks 
•(lJ.),wecan  hardly  expect  that  the  very  highest  talent  is  likely  to  take  part 
in  our  contemporary's  competition.  One  is  inclined  to  wonder  at  what 
rate  ordinary  contributors  are  remunerated  when  2.<.  per  page  is  awarded 
to  "  prize  "  papers. 

Amoko  the  many  new  photographic  societies  that  ere  constantly  coming 
into  existence,  we  have  to  chronicle  the  formation  of  another  in  Am- 
sterdam, under  the  presidency  of  M.  Wilhelm  Ivens,  of  Ximwegen.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  state  tlmt  we  wish  the  new  undertaking  evei-y  success. 


1 


The  Wochenhlatt  devotes  Bf)me  space  to  an  account  of  the  recently  floated 
Automatic  Pliotograph  Company.  After  pointing  out  that  to  bring  in 
even  five  per  cent,  of  the  expected  profit,  30,0(10  persons  daily  would  have 
to  submit  themselves  to  operation,  it  states  without  further  ado  that  "  in 
Germany  not  a  soul  would  spend  a  halfpenny  on  such  a  humbug."  This 
may  be  true,  perhaps  ;  but  will  they  spend  many  halfpence  here? 


LiESEGANfi  has  recently  been  making  experiments  with  reference  to  the 
best  composition  of  combined  toning  and  fixing  baths.  He  recommends 
the  following : — 

Fixing  soda 1000  grammes. 

Alum 400 

Nitrate  of  lead 10         „ 

Boiling  water 2  litres. 

.Ater  two  days  have  elapsed  two  more  litres  of  boiling  water  are  added  and 
filtered.  Eight  hundred  grammes  of  ammonium  sulphocyanide  are  then 
dissolved  in  six  litres  of  water,  the  two  solutions  mixed,  and  50-100  c.c.  of 
chloride  of  gold  solution  (one  per  cent.)  added.  Acidulaiion  with  tartaric 
acid  hastens  the  toning  process  considerably,  but,  unfortunately,  causes 
the  whites  to  suiter.  If  the  gold  chloride  be  replaced  by  potassium- 
platino- chloride  a  good  platinum  fixipg  bath  may  be  obtained.  The 
addition  of  acetate,  phosphate,  or  benzoate  of  soda  weakens  the  action, 
but  gives  warmer  tones. 

The  hardening  of  chloride  of  silver  gelatine  by  means  of  gelatine  is  not, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  to  be  recommended,  aristo  paper  so 
treated  becoming  quite  brown  after  a  few  days. 


Like  other  non-technical  papers  the  Petit  Journal  occasionally  speculates 
on  the  credulity  of  its  renders  by  the  publication  of  a  quasi-scientific 
farrago  of  absurdities.  It  has  recently  been  treating  its  readers  to  a 
description  of  this  nature  of  a  supposed  new  invention  entitled  the 
"  Photoscope."  This  mai'vellous  instrument,  according  to  the  account, 
is  capable  ot  transmitting  the  image  of  a  person,  including  all  changes  of 
posture  and  expression,  to  any  desired  distance.  The  apparatus  is  stated 
to  be  modelled  on  the  telephone,  the  vibrating  disc  of  the  latter  being  re- 
placed by  a  gelatine  plate,  in  connexion  with  which  are  some  pecuUarly 
wound  wires  of  "the  rare  metal"  selenium,  which  transforms  the 
luminous  vibrations  into  electricity,  and  so  transmits  them  to  a  second 
apparatus,  where  they  are  reconverted  into  light! 


KEGENT   PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
Improvement  in  Photography."     W.  S.  W.iiiDi.K. — l)v.lcd  May 


H.  R.  Yko 


No.  8193. 
-21,  1890. 

No.  8210. — "Improvements  in  Pliotographic  Camera  Stands, 
•ind  V.  J.  VlVRV..— Dated  May  27,  1890.  , 

No.  8214. — "  New  or  Improved  Means  for  Developing  Photographic  Films  in 
Actinic  Light."    M.  A.  Vfivjx.— Dated  May  27,  1890. 

No.  8372.— "Improvements  in  the  Manner  of.  Clianging  the  Plates  and 
Bringing  them  into  tlie  Projier  Position  for  E.\posure  in  Hand  or  Detective 
Cameras."    H.  R.  DimA— Dated  May  30,  1890. 

No.  8391. — "Improvements  in  Photograpliic  Appiiratus."  T.  Hudson. — 
Dated  May  30,  1890. 

No.  8446. — "  Improvements  in  Hand  or  Detective  Photographic  Cameras." 
J.  Pitt  and  W.  Hudson.— Vtetoi  May  31,  1890. 


1889. 
SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 
No.  10,131.—"  Photpgi-aphs."    Gbekne  and  Evans.— Price  M. 

1890. 
No,  5046. — "  Photographic  Camera."    Luce.— Price  6(Z. 


i$leetingjS  of  Sjociette)5^ 


MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES   FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


Dat«  o<  MeeUni;. 


Jmie   0 

„  10 

„  10 

„  10 

„  10 

„  10 

..  11 

..  12 

,.  12 

»  12 


NanwofSoclet;.  Place  ol  Hoettni. 

North  Middlesex  Club   Jubilee  Hall,  Homsey  Rise,  S. 

Great  Britain   '  Sa,  Pall  Mali  Kart. 

Derby !  Society's  Rooras,  Derwent-bldiugs, 

Bradford SO,  Godwin-street. 

Manchester  Amateur '  Manchester  AthenaBum. 

Bolton  Club The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Boltou. 

Photographic  Club Anderton's  Hotel, Fieet-street, E.G. 

Birkenhead    '  Hamilton  Rooms,  Birkenhead. 

Manclicster  Plioto.  Society  36,  George-street. 

London  and  Provincial '  Ma.son8  Hall  Tavern,  Basinghall-st. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

May  30, — Mr.  T.  E.  Freshw.ater  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  from  Mr,  F.  York  was  read,  with  an  enclosure  from  Mr.  C.  Pancoast, 
of  the  United  States,  in  wliich  tlie  latter  expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that 
the  explanation  offered  jit  a  former  meeting  of  the  Association  of  the  cause  of 
tlie  incrustation  which  had  oi:curre<l  on  the  cover  glasses  of  some  of  his  lantern 
slides  was  the  correct  one.  Suppoitiiig  that  explanation  (which  was  tliat  the 
incrustation  was  due  to  the  effect  uf  moisture  upon  a  glass  containing  excess  of 
alkali),  he  found  tliat  in  cases  where  lie  had  used  old  negative  glass  tlie  incnis- 
tatiou  liad  not  taken  place,  but  tliat  the  defect  had  shown  itself  when  glass 
known  as  "  French  crystal"  was  employed. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cooke  showed  some  plates  ilhistratiiig  isochromatic  effects.  They 
had  been  exposed  on  a  group  of  tiowers — yellow  and  purple  pansies.  One  was 
an  ordinary  plate  without  treatment,  and  in  this  tlie  yellow  came  \ery  dark. 
A  second  plate  !iad  been  bathed  with  a  solution  of  erythrosine  in  the  proportion 
of  one-eightli  of  a  grain  to  twenty  ounces.  Anotlier  plate  was  siiiiilarly  treated, 
but  with  the  addition  of  ammonia  as  directed  by  Tailfer  and  Clayton.  Tlie 
two  latter  plates  showed  strong  orthochromatic  effects,  bnt  that  jiroduced  with- 
out ammonia  was  generally  preferred,  although  some  members  considereil  tlie 
ortliocliromatic  effect  to  be  rather  more  powerful  in  tlie  ammonia  plate. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenhaji  said  that  any  demonstration  showing  that  ammonia 
was  not  essential  to  success,  as  it  was  stated  to  be  in  tlie  Tailfer  and  Clayton 
patent,  was  satisfactory,  as  those  wlio  might  be  deterred  from  using  erythrosine 
and  ammonia  in  consequence  of  that  patent  could  work  very  well  with  erj-thro- 
siiie  witliout  tlie  ammonia. 

Mr.  P.  EvKiiETT  said  that  Mr.  Gotz  liad  some  very  interesting  specimens  of 
orthocliromatic  worlv  witli  and  witliout  yellow  screens.  He  also  sliowed  a 
screen  of  yellow  glass  as  supjilied  by  Mr.  Gotz,  very  thin,  and  ground  and 
polislied  parallel. 

Mr.  W.  Bkdkoud  said  that  he  hiid  found  the  addition  of  ammonia  advan- 
tageous with  some  kinds  of  erythrosine,  but  not  with  tlie  best  s.amples.  If 
chloride  were  used  in  an  emulsion,  eosine  of  inferior  quality  might  be  employed. 
Iodide  had,  he  thought,  no  iutlneuce  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  .J.  S.  Teape  showed  a  print  on  the  iridium  paper,  .samples  of  which  had 
been  distributed  at  the  previous  meeting;.  The  prints  liad  gone  so  very  liglit 
in  the  toning  that  in  the  one  shown  the  whites  were  before  toning  as  dark  as 
tlie  coat  was  afterwards. 

Mr.  Debenham  inquired  how  long  before  use  the  toning  bath  h.ad  been 
mixed. 

Mr.  Teapk  replied  .about  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Deuknh.vm  said  that  tlie  bath  evidently  required  longer  time  to  ripen. 
Generally  speaking  s.ilted  pajier  silver  prints  (which  these  a))peared  to  be) 
toned  more  readily  than  albnmeu  paper,  and  an  older  lijith  could.be  used  for 
them. 

Mr.  EvEiiETT  .said  that  the  iridium  paper  printed  so  much  more  quickly  than 
silver  paper — iu  about  half  the  time. 

Mr.  Dkbkxham  replied  that  unless  a  strict  comparative  test  were  made  such 
statements  as  to  speed  of  printing  could  not  be  consiilered  as  final.  It  had 
been  the  custom  amougst  the  producers  of  sensitised  and  other  papers  to  claim 
greater  rapidity  of  printing  for  each  particular  kind.    ) 

Mr.  F.  A.  BiiiDCK  remembered  to  have  had  a  paper  for  which  it  was  claimed 
that  it  printed  iu  one-third  the  time  of  ordinary  albumen  paper ;  he  had  found, 
however,  th.at  it  was  no  quicker,  but,  if  anything,  slower. 

The  next  outing  was  announced  tor  Satunlay,  June  14,  at  Epping  Forest. 
Meet  at  Hall  End  at  from  throe  to  half-past  three. 


HACKNEY  PHOTOGIUPHIC  SOCIETY. 
May  29, — Dr.  Roland  Smith  iu  the  chair. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall  sent  a  ]mper  on  I'hoUiyraphic  Cliemistry.  He  regretted  he 
could  not  attend  through  domestic  bereavement.  Mr.  Wall  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  manufacture  of  the  present  dry  plates,  illustniting  the  methods 
liy  which  degrees  of  sensitiveness  are  obtained.  He  mentioned  every  jirocess 
used  at  the  present  ilay,  and  touched  upon  the  chemicals  employed  in  each. 

At  the  close  a  short  discussion  took  I'hace. 

Several  books  were  presented  to  the  library  of  the  Society,  and  an  album  was 
promised  by  Mr.  John  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Dean  exhibited  a  ],v.  .stereoscope  made  by  Pnmphrey. 

The  second  excursion  of  the  season  will  take  place  to-morrow,  the  7th  inst., 
to  Wanstead. 

* 

LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  twenty-seventli  se,ssion  was  hehl  on  Tluu'sday 
evening  last.  May  29,  at  the  Association's  Club  Rooms,  3,  Lord-street.  Mr. 
Paul  Lange  presided,  and  there  was  a  crowded  attendance  of  members. 
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Tha  tottnwiat  Bntlmen  wm  daeted  wnmhen-.—Uttn.  R  BoUiuoo, 
P.  Hop*  JooM,  Edgv  Storey,  R.  L.  ItewliM,  H.  BcbfaingUm,  «iiil  Jamc* 
SfllMO,  Jan. 

Mr.  WiLUAM  Tojiiuinio5  reported  on  tb>  M|ioy>bb  and  inocaaaAil  axcomoo 
to  Baton  on  Mar  3,  wbrn  a)nnt  foctr  ■■i»win  took  |«it  in  photimphiaK 
thb  pietBiwiBa  ClMaliire  iriUaga,  and  OM  bnndral  ani  Mxty-llUM  pietona 


Mfsjn.  J.  W.  Ti-axcR  k  On.  expUiaad  tbair  patrot  SirapliMians  Uad 
'  imara,  which  attiaetad  much  attention. 

Mr.  J.  MarHrwH  Ball  abo  exblbiteil  a  anmbaroT  itttotogmuhk  aoiraitlaa, 
iadaiUBj  a  fatal  {drta  nickrr  woaovl  b)>  awl  aat  goint  wttk  •  dodcwork 


Mr.  JoliB  KoalM  knaiad  ronad  two  Wnrtlfnl  13x13  nonntad  print*  in 
;  UtinotvM  and  0«i«rM«t«  aatt  rarCM* ;  aa^itct,  Matimg  rmb  7^rf* 
Tka  PwwiiMrf  anonacwl  Um  naxt  anania^  wUeh  woaU  ba  to  RoaMtt 
,  Jnna  7 ;  abo  tha  nast  pnctical  dawoo^ttatioo. 


r,  whan  It  wOl  raeonuncM*  wttk  UmUn  aU*  Mtthmf. 
TW  tit  ifaa  OMnpanr'a  reprotntatWa^  Mr.  a  M.  Slina.  tlm  asUbttad 
aa4  aipklMd  tbair  Kulak  (.No.  4)  S  .  4  eaMia.  mad  praaiaad  to  eOM  to  tha 
natt  mSuag  m  Jnaa  19  and  give  a  praethal  ilMOtiatlBW  «tth  thair  Ifana. 

Tha  arvnlM  eowiwtad  with  tb»  axhiUdM  af  tha  BartM  (O.  &  A.)  MW  aal, 

tiUtM  Theimit  JlitmluinM  «/  St>t  BmmjmktM,  u%tftit«  tj  ■—ban  of 

ha  Boaloa  Uua«n  Onb,  aa<l  loanail  to  tha  UravpMl  Aaachdion  in  traat  for 

(biUiion  to  aqr  FbolMnphk  Hodatjr  in  tha  t aital  Kbtmitm  oa  apfJieaUoa 

>  Mr.  E.  M.  TUrtiAjLllaik  8acnlafT«f  tha  U«H]«a  Aaaaeiatfa^ 

Mr.  Pacl  Uwa  laad  tha  daacripli«alMlm  wbkb  aaeaaMMla*  thU  aat. 

-"••r.1  la  trpa  oa  Unt  caida,  with  tha  •hottnaab  oT aadk  alOa oa  tha  Wk, 

tka  tactiorr  b  abb  to  kaaf  a  cbaci  «■  tka  Untambt  by  lafaiTing  to  tb« 


.  Afracr*  Dtw  powvc* 


thtir 


'hheanl. 

<  wtn  bMatiftiUjr  abown  b]r  tha  (Jd  af  Ml 
'jmMad^ktbalcra.  .    .        .   . 

inuoUiag  to  aotka  tkat  oar  Aaarkaa  Maada  kara  ba-1 
».<t  colloJiMi  iirotw,  aad  tkb  aat  b  cwaafclm.l  ' 
I  IWU:».    Jadzinz  MM  tha  ftiMWa:  araiUa* 
l«i  oa  tha  anaaa  waa  gaalirl,  and  tS    ' 
■aat  of  tha  a|a»a*h  ikaia  b  a  gtw- 
to  a^Jojr  tha  1^  «f  paad  AMtffaan 
ihv  inmhb  oi  eroMtn(  the  Atlantic 


Cortrdponornce. 


mr  OrrrmfmMmU  itmtU  t 


•  wtttb  <•  btk  Mm  tl  U*  paffT. 


THE  KTHICS  OF  PflOTOOIUPHT. 

Bib,— In  Um  faMr  oa  lUa  anbjaet  in  kit  waak'a  Jomxti.  Mr.  Tmill 
Taylor  baa  onitUoaa  paial  whicb  I  think  aboald  ba  masliooad. 

It  14  thU:  Bo—  pipfiWaail  photogapbaw  a«ad  to  tba cotooiUt  «  por- 
Kit..:  niatad  is  iihar,  sad  ha**  utiatia  work  pat  apon  it.  (or  wMch  tbr/ 
ebarft  >««.  laa.  or  arra  laaalv  gaiaMiL  la  a  (av  yaara  tba  pbotogiapb 
f  adai  aad  laaiaa  Iha  pielaio  a  hkliwi,  — ittfctly  pfaaa  ol  danb*  patchwork, 
laatMdcHhabMMUallMMiilwaavkMMirtlMaaL  I  apaak  (rem  abao- 
laUkanaliiiicI  MMh  kafGig  ban  Jom.  aad  «a  laad  70a  a  wrack  o( 
Ibb  thai  lor  anadaalioB  If  foa  akoaat. 

Tbia  I  conaidar  a  |iiaea  of  downrighl  dUtoacaty,  •■  tba  pbotog'tpher 
moat  ban  known  that  tba  pigmante,  far  appMag  whbb  larh  a  heavy 
ebarga  waa  mada,  maak  loag  oatUat  Iba  lntuiv«lphotogirapb.— I  am, 
jroai*.  Ac.  Rk<.  B.  Jomtox. 

UUugam,  Jumi  9, 1800. 

[TUa  we  kauw  u«ed  to  be  ilooe  at  ooe  tine,  bat  that  wa«  when  tba 

artwta  yOBBf.  aad  no  awanv  of  prodaeiag  permaneoC  prinM  wrre 

known.    Atpreatatwe  belivrp  that  ptttntt  pbota^iaph;.-',  al'k^  in 

iL.'lr  ••lutOfDcra' iat*i»«t  aoil  fcr  their  oam  endit,  pat  do  exp^nrive 

^iigoa  portrait*  that  are  not  piodoeed  in  permaaeoi  matrrial* 


FORMATION  OF  A  CLUB  AT  KIMUERLKY. 
Tn  lAa  Xnno*. 
8n<— Ian  plaaaad  to  iafata  jron  that  a  wnara  elnb  baa  been  started 
eat  bare,  aa  par  t6lle«iag  esttaat  tian  Ike  IH»mo»d  hirUh'  Aitreriitrr, 
which  pfaaae  iaaarl  la  yaw  nait  liiBa : — 


habi  laM  nlcht  at 
(bi  ike  MrL 


'■  Kmanuxr  Cajwu  Cli  n. 
"  A  nMlhw  of  tba  prindiMl 

fk«  Ufwhaai  Hotel.  Uiare  beli    ^ 

Tr,n,i.i.    H.rrtHa,   CWvpaU,  ^ilBaaak   AMalt.    Haidan.    Priagle, 
'  loaa,  BoaaflaU,  Oaaaaa,  aad  Bar.  OKle. 
.imaa,  hi  a  law  manrbs  explahwl  tba  oMact  of  the  1  _ 

wKirh  mw>  to  bna  a  alablhr  the  nataal  haeaaiaaiuit  ef  laaibwa  la  pbeto- 
Mky.  Hebrf«a«k|lii  itilaataUagl^al^ilaaawaaik—  kad  alraady 
B«*n  enrotlcil. 

Wwlag  aiatliaiia  wen  ilartei  eSee  btaiar*  :-/>»>»<'''>/.■  Her. 
fmUm :   Mr.   M.   MadbrihM— ifoa.   SfrrHarg .-  Mr.   f.   0. 


WaBace.— tbwauWce:  Means.  F.  SkMil,  T.  Titiuax,  H.  Moriarty,  and  J.  T. 
Harrtaoo. 

"  It  wan  raaolvad  that  another  iiie«tiug  he  held  in  a  fortnight'H  time  fur  the 
parpoM)  of  ilrawins  up  a  Mt  of  mica. 

"  A  vote  orthaakii  to  the  Chaimian  terminated  the  lioaineaa.'' 
I  am,  yoars,  &c., 
F.  O.  Waliacb,  Huh.  Secretary,  KimberUy  Camera  Club. 
KimUrley,  May  10,  ISHOi 

AN  IMPROMPTC  FOCUSSING  SCREEN. 
To  the  EoiTon. 

StB, — Every  one  knowa  tbe  iooonveiii<*Dce  o(  breaking  a  (oooning  sereen 
when  away  on  a  toar,  olten  perhaps  in  a  remote  spot  where  it  may  not 
aaaily  bareplaeed. 

A  very  aimple  way  oat  of  tbe  difficalty  i«  to  take  an  ordinary  dry  plate 
of  the  aame  aiie  aa  tbe  broken  aereen,  bring  it  oat  into  tbe  daylight,  and 
fog  it  evenly ;  ^en  plaoe  it  in  the  developer  uotil  a  pretty  thick  tog  pre< 
aenta  itaelf,  then  remove  it,  waah  and  fix  in  the  ninal  way ;  you  then  have 
a  fine,  grainleu  aeteen  equal  to,  i(  not  i>uperaeding,  ground  glass.  The 
whole  ol  the  above  operation  may  be  perlormed  in  dayligut.— I  am, 
yoors,  iVc.  Wiujam  F.  Fosmu 

t'ishrrlim-ilreel,  SaUthunf,  June  1,  1800. 


THE  RECENT  LAWSUIT. 
To  the  EurroB. 

Bib,— As  ooe  who  ala»  earefolly  watched  the  trial  of  the  ease  Vandyke 
rer>>«  Marion,  and  thiu  was  enabled  to  lonu  an  opinion  aa  to  the  cause  of 
the  streaVf,  >vc.,  complained  of,  I  would  liku  to  draw  attention  to  one  or 
two  phues  of  iIm  qaaatk»,  more  eapeeiaUy  as  it  is  one  ol  such  great 
impotttnrc  and  intereal  to  pbotognplMra  gtnenlly. 

I  aotiea  in  au  editorial  pangrapb  of  tbe  Jo«;mul,  May  39,  that  tbe 
whole  and  eoie  eaosa  of  ladlac  aad  sttaaka  can  be  entirely  attributed  to 
tbe  "  UcUag  "  proeeee  to  which  the  photographs  wmb  subjected.  How- 
ever mocli  mocilagc,  phoaphala,  or  other  anbataiKo  the  young  lady's 
aaliva  may  contain,  I  am  not  nrapared  to  say  ;  hot  that  this  is  the  caose 
ol  the  lading  of  pbotograpbs  m  general,  or  of  thoae  in  diapnte  in  parti- 
cular, I  slKuld  (eel  iaelined  to  deny.  Aeootding  to  the  evidenoe  given  in 
the  caaci  that  for  manyyaan^rrioiu  to  this  particular  batch  of  monnta 
tba  Mae  method  o(  ■oaatiag  aad  licking  was  in  praotioa,  yet  the  pic- 
toiea,  aa  showa  by  tha  proof  book*  of  tba  plaintiff,  altowed  no  signs  of 
tba  strcakinesa  oomplaiaed  of  in  any  single  iiutanoe. 

It  i*  an  easy  matter  to  advaaee  a  thaorpr  that  aaliva,  or  lactic  acid,  or 
any  other  aubttanoe  will  eaoae  the  defect,  but  sueh  a  theory,  to  hold  good, 
should  be  at  any  rale  eoaaialeat  with  tbe  facta  aa  bronght  forward.  As 
an  old  photographer,  totally  naeaonected  with  tbe  eaae,  I  eoald  come  ta> 
no  other  eoneloaioo  than  that  tha  eaoae  of  the  streakiaeae  oompUined  of 
waa  dne  to  cither  hypo  or  otlier  aalphnr  eompoand  in  tbe  mount  itaelf, 
an<l  thai  starch,  lactic  acid,  or  Mtliva  are  not  to  ba  blamed,  and  I  reason 
from  the  (ollowiug  ptemiie* : — 

1.  Whenever  tbe  pbotogrmph  wa«  isolated  (ram  the  mount  by  being 
moante-1  apon  anothar  pbolagnqib,  no  caae  o(  fading  or  atreakineaa 
oeeorred. 

S.  Wheoevtr  the  pbotagraph  waa  not  so  protected,  but  waa  mounted 
diraet  apOB  tbe  card,  the  (aolt  occuna  ia  alinoat  every  inatanoe. 

t.  Tha  etnaka  follow  the  direction  of  tlio  brush  in  spreading  tbe  paste. 
BwaMpkaowa  (bat  a  glutinoai  sniiatance  like  stareh,  spread  witli  a 
stiff  broali,  is  not  evenly  diiUiboled  over  the  paper,  but  Uys  in  streaks 
of  more  or  lesa  thickneaa.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  a  deleterious, 
•olaUe  eabrtance  is  in  the  mooat,  eolation  more  or  leas  takes  plaoe  by 
Iha  wot  alaich  in  direct  ratio  lo  tbe  amount  of  moiatoie  preeent.  and  to 
tioM  oeeaplad  ia  drying,  aad  eadi  anbatanca  by  this  means  is  biooght 
into  diroa  coDtaet  with  the  pbolognph  iteeU. 

4.  Tbe  evideaee  of  the  pretesaiooal  analysu,  Maasia.  Daviee  aad  Thomp- 
son, showed  tbe  preeence  of  each  eompoand.  preeomably  nulphitc,  by 
tbe  fvet  that  tbe  mooala  in  diapnte  reiiuirad  a  aix  timaa  atronger  solution 
of  iodine  to  prodnee  the  characteristic  bloe  reootion  than  did  any  oilier 
aample  of  cards  UmI  were  leaUd. 

5.  Mr,  Jastioe  Lawrence  la  jamming  np  strongly  urged  upon  the  jury 
tba  eridence  prodoeed,  that  neither  before  nor  siooe  the  disputed  consign- 
man!  of  cards,  even  npoo  Meaar*.  Marion's  own  make,  aid  such  fault 
oeear. 

From  these  (acta  I  ooold  coma  to  no  other  conclusion  but  that  neither 
starch,  lactic  acid,  nor  licking  yoong  huliee,  were  at  all  to  bbune. — I  am, 
yours,  .tc,  E.  Baxks. 

KaaaTVM.  — In   Mr.  Oxkbnin'a  letter,  on  \»^  351,  fur  "  roatae"  read: 


Noam  MlunUBiKX  pHnTmiRtrHn   Ci.rM.— On  MnniUy  next,  Jane  P.      r 
C.  J.  llarke  will  give  a  lactarv  on  I'h.J.-impliv  it/Uir^.     Visitors  iiivitwl 

Thk  l»HnTn(iit.»nin-  CU'B.-- 8ubj«-t  for  ■liwnuion,  Woliiewlay,  Jdlb  U 
P»imlimif  (u  AH  Katmfin  (u   )'lnjti>jnij>ltfrt;    June   18,   M'tmiliu't  nmC 
/■'imnMity  I'hot'ign^pka. 
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iBicijange  (ffolumn. 

"•  *  J\'o  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchaiuies  of  Apparatus  in  this  column; 
but  none  will  he  inserted  unless  the  article  icxnted  i.i  ile.linilely  staleii.  Those 
tohospecify  tlieir  requirements  as  "  any  thing  useful"  will  there/oreundersland 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

■Wantefl,  *'  Facile'*  or  other  detective  cnmera ;  will  e^chanee  whole-plate  camera,  Ions, 

and  tr'ipoil.— Address,  F.  Dat,  Pholoijrapber,  Monnionth. 
"Will  exchange  whole-plate  bellowg-body  camor.i  nnd  a-sh  plidin-^  tripod,  six  feet  high, 

for  10x13  wide-aDt<le  lens.  -Address,  J.  L.  Hakt.  Ashbonroe. 
Marshall's  patent  pnenmatio  drop  shutter,  half-plate,  cost  25s..  in  perfect  order,  iu 

exchanpo  for  interior  background  or  studio  accessory.— Address,  W.  Hare,  Lind- 
.road,  Sutton,  Sorroy. 
■Wanted,  a  detective  camera  (Swinden  k  Earp  preferred)  in  oxchanire  for  half-plate 

lont'-bellows  camera  and  rapid  rectilinc.Tr  lens.  Iri-  diapliraum,  shutter,  three  double 

backs,  and  tripod,  good  condition,  cost  over  9i.— Address,  W.  Peck,  5,  Enfield- 

terraee,  Seacombe. 


finslners  to  (ffotrespottftmiQ. 


•,*  Communications  relatirtn  to  Advertisements  and  qeneral  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  "  H.  Gkkenwood  &  Co.,"  2,  Virrk-streel,  Cooent  Oardeii, 
London  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Joubnai,  including  queries  fn' 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  uddressnl  to  "Thk  Editor," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  eniiiren 
delay.  Ao  notice  taken  oj  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

T.  Kjpplino.— Thanks. 

W.  J.  Stiixman. — Oiir  inquiry  lias  been  totally  unsuccessful. 

W.  G. — There  is  no  niethoil  of  making  an  alcoliolic  solutiou  of  iniliarubber. 

•Geo.  Gai.e. — Do  not  employ  albumen  for  mounting  prints  ;  it  is  lacking  in 
boily,  and,  besides,  it  contiiins  sulphur. 

Oi.D  Pr()I\— The  competition  is  doubtless  unfair,  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
us  to  be  any  means  by  which  it  can  be  checked. 

ai.  R.  K.— The  longitu(iinal  marks  on  thi^  prints  are  due  to  scratches  on  the 
burni.sliing  bar.     Remove  the  scratches  by  repolishiiig  the  bar. 

liENO.— You  must  apply  to  the  executors  under  the  will  for  the  debt.  The 
widow  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  settlement  of  the  accounts. 

J.  E.  GuniilNS. — The  light  in  Holland  is  practically  similar  to  that  of  this 
conntry.  So,  at  any  rate,  says  a  friend  who  has  often  been  there  with  a 
■camera. 

"R.  Blake. — If  you  have  not  registered  the  copyright  in  the  picture  you  cannot 
proceed  against  the  pirates.  The  proceeding  does  not  redound  to  the  credit 
'of  the  firm. 

Peter. — There  is  no  English  edition  of  the  work.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
prove  a  commercial  success  if  it  were  translated  into  Eoglish  now.  More 
modern  works  have  taken  its  place. 

C  E.  Hale. — We,  of  course,  are  not  in  the  "secret"  of  the  "preparation  of 
the  chemicals"  for  producing  the  ferrotype  portraits  automatically,  therefore 
cannot  inform  you  wherein  it  consists. 

HoLBOHN. — The  vignetting  of  carbon  prints  on  opal  glass  is  often  further 
softened,  after  the  print  is  dried,  by  rubbing  it  down  witli  an  abrasive  sub- 
stance such  as  jiumice  powder,  or  with  very  fine  glass  paper. 

W.  V.  Morris. — For  stereoscopic  work  pure  and  simple  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  pliite  being  larger  than  6  x?>|,  but  any  size  slightly  over  tliis  will  do. 
The  lenses  may  be  five  or  six  inches  focus,  both  for  the  camera  and  the 
stereoscope. 

X.  X.  X. — Long  soaking  of  prints  in  water  is  a  great  mistake.  Prints  ought 
to  be  as  well  washed  in  four  or  five  hours,  with  attention,  as  they  are  with 
twenty-four  hours'  soaking.  Such  prints  will  be  more  brilliant  and  probably 
more  permanent. 

'Tybo. — If  you  cannot  succeed  with  Lancaster's  apparatus  you  may  depend 
upon  the  fault  being  with  yourself  and  not  with  the  camera  or  lens,  esi>e- 
cially  the  latter,  which,  after  examination,  we  return  to  you  as  directed.  We 
tried  it,  and  would  not  desire  a  better  instrument. 

Bromide. — The  yellow  patches  on  the  enlargement  are  caused  by  imperfect 
fixation.  Either  the  jiictures  were  allowed  to  stick  together  while  in  the 
fixing  bath  or  the  solution  w.as  too  weak.  It  will  be  belter  to  make  a  fresh 
enlargement  at  once  than  to  attempt  to  remove  the  stains  by  any  treatment 
now. 

"W.  S.  C.  says  :  "  t  thinned  some  enamelling  collodion  which  had  become  thick 
by  use  with  methylated  spirit,  and  now  it  dries  dead  like  ground  glass.  Can 
j'ou  tell  the  reiison  ?" — We  can  only  surmise  that  the  spirit  contained  a  resin  ; 
in  fact,  was  what  is  known  as  methylated  finish.  This  would  fully  account 
for  the  appearance. 

-A.  W.  R.— Clean  the  corroded  or  oxidised  oil  from  the  working  parts  of  the 
shutter  with  benzole  and,  when  dry,  lubricate  again  either  with  watchmakers' 
oil  or  pure  almond  oil.  Much  of  the  so-called  olive  oil  is  largely  adulterated 
with  cotton  and  other  oiks,  which  renders  it  totally  unfit  as  a  lubricant  for 
-delicate  mechanism,  as  you  have  proved. 

Missionary  writes:  "Can  you  favour  me  with  hints  as  to  photography  iu 
Central  Africa?  What  precautions  are  necessary?  What  make  of  plates 
stands  the  climate  best  ?  What  developer  ?  Would  celluloid  films  on  roller 
slide,  such  as  Kodak,  stand  the  climate,  as  I  fancy  ch:iMging  plates  woulil  be 
a  dilficnlty  while  marching,  and  lightness  of  baggage  •  •  ■■■•nnrtant  considera- 
tion ?     Any  information  on  this  subject  would  be  •  I'v  received."— 

Perhaps  some  reader  who  has  had  experience  in  th ..ill  favour  our 

correspondent  with  the  desired  information. 


C.  E.  (Brighton.) — The  lantern  slides  In  question  are  all  produced  by  the  wet 
collodion  ]irocess.  By  far  the  larger  jiroportion  of  commerci.al  slides  are 
made  by  that  process.  Few  professional  slide  makers  employ  gelatine  jilates. 
Unless  you  are  an  fail  witli  the  working  of  wet  collodion  you  will  obtain 
better  results  on  the  dry  plates  specially  jirepared  for  tran.^parencies. 

Amateur  (Paignton) — The  jirints  are  to  hand,  and  they  are  very  nice  pictures 
indeed.  We  doiibl,  however,  if  you  will  succeed  in  selliug  the  negatives,  not 
ou  account  of  llieir  <piality,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  scenes  depicted  have 
no  real  interest.  I'retty  views  of  country  lanes  have  very  little  commercial 
value  amongst  publishers.  Messrs.  Friths'  address  is  Reigate,  and  Poulton  & 
Sons',  Lee. 

Hayski,.— .-V  useful  cement  for  attaching  metal  to  wood  is  sold,  although  for 
another  purpose,  in  tlie  shops  of  deah  rs  iu  leather  under  the  name  of  Proofs 
glue.  It  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  pitch,  guttapercha,  oil,  and  other  sub- 
stances, and  sells  at  Id.  a  stick.  The  metal  shoidd  be  made  sulHciently 
warm  to  fuse  tlie  cement  when  applied  to  it.  Do  not  allow  it  to  get  ou  your 
fingers,  as  it  is  very  aiihesive. 

C.  Pai.meh. — As  you  have  unlimited  space,  we  advise  design  No.  3;  but 
insteaii  of  making  the  studio  so  square  add  five  feet  to  the  length  and  take 
thr.;e  feet  oif  the  width.  Siitteeii  feet  will  be  wide  enough  lor  all  purposes. 
'I'he  proportions  at  eacti  end  to  be  opaque  will  do  quile  well.  Green  or  dark 
blue  blinds  will  bs  best.  At  the  sides  curtains  will  be  found  more  convenient 
than  blinds  working  ou  rollers. 

Poet.  —  From  the  apfiearance  of  the  platinum  print  we  .judge  tlmt  the  paper 
had  been  exposed  to  moisture  before  it  was  printed.  Tlie  platiuotype  process 
will  yield  qniieas  brilliant  }>iints  as  bromide  paper,  if  not  more  brilliant, 
]irovided  the  neg.itive  be  vigonnjs  ;  litit  if  the  negative  be  poor  and  fiat  then 
bromide  pa|ier  will  have  the  advantage.  With  the  plaliuotype  process  a 
vigorous  negative  is  essential. 

G.  Benyos  says :  "  1  have  just  had  some  carbon  prints  niaile  by  double  trans- 
fer from  my  own  negatives  Ibr  colouring,  but  [  cannot  get  the  colour  (water- 
colour)  to  take.  Tlie  surface  of  the  jiaper  rejects  it  as  if  it  were  greasy.  I 
have  treated  the  pictures  the  same  as  I  do  albumen  )irints  when  they  are 
repellant,  but  witliout  snccess.  Can  you  snggist  aiivihing  !" — The  dilficnlty 
is  (^useil  by  some  of  the  wax  with  which  the  traus'er  paper  was  treated 
adhering  to  the  prints.  If  they  are  rubbed  over  with  benzole  the  difficulty 
will  be  removed. 

B.  Hill. — .\  simple  microscopic  lens  of  very  great  magnifying  ]>ower  may  be 
made  by  fusing  the  end  of  a  thread  of  glass  in  a  Biinseii  fiaine  until  it 
luwumes  a  spherical  form  ;  allow  it  lo  cool,  ami  then  place  it  iu  a  piece  of 
brass  the  thickness  of  a  sixpence  in  which  has  been  drilled  a  very  small  hole 
having  a  countersink  of  a  size  sulficient  to  contain  the  gtes  globule.  A  lens 
of  this  kind  will  easdt/  resolve  the  dust  from  a  moth's  wing  into  beautiful 
featliers,  and  it  makes  a  passable  substitute  for  a  proper  microscope  when 
such  is  difficult  of  access. 

G.  H.  A.  says  :  "1.  I  have  got  a  three-gallon  tin  can  fitted  with  a  brass  tap  ; 
conld  I  keep  hypo  in  it  without  injuring  niy  plates  tor  fixing  purposes  ' — 
2.  When  enlarging  I  have  to  cover  up  my  luby  window,  as  I  am  unable  to 
see  tlie  enlarged  photograph  on  the  screen  ;  would  it  allect  the  enlargement 
ou  bromide  paper  when  exposed  to  daylight  tliiouj;h  the  camera  if  at  the 
same  time  the  liromide  ])»per  was  flooded  with  tlie  ruby  light  from  the 
window '!" — In  reply  :  1.  A  tin  vessel  is  not  suitable  for  storing  a  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  in. — 2.  The  ruby  lijlit  wdl  do  no  harm. 

G.  W.  S.  writes  as  follows  :  "On  the  9tli  ult.  I  auswered  an  advertisemect, 
and  sent  my  photograph  (asked  for),  but  rdceived  no  reply.  I  again  wrote 
the  linn,  referring  them  to  my  former  letter,  and  s.aying  if  they  were  suited 
would  they  kindly  return  photographs.  Still  no  notice  was  taken,  so  on 
Saturday  last  I  wrote  the  enclosed  letter,  anil  this  morning  I  received  it  back 
with  the  very  'curt'  reply  on  other  side.  Yon,  I  think,  will  agree  that 
employers  are  more  able  to  afi'ord  stamps  than  assistants,  and  more  especially 
ought  they  to  return  the  photographs,  when  it  is  at  their  (employers')  request 
that  photographs  are  to  be  sent.  At  one  time  I  used  to  send  stamped  enve- 
lopes for  return,  but  I  have  found  through  experience  that  it  does  not  ensure 
a  reply  any  the  more.  It  is  not  the  value  of  the  photogra]»lis  so  ntnch  as  the 
inconvenience  it  puts  one  to,  when  wishing  to  forward  tliciii  elsewhere.  I 
send  yon  the  letter  lo  show  you  the  reply,  iu  order  that  you  may  judge  for 
yourself  the  poWi'sse  of  the  firm." — We  quote  the  reiily  verbatim: — "You 
and  others  should  send  stamped  addressed  envelopes  tor  return.  We  had 
over  seventy  applications  and  don't  keep  clerks."  As  our  correspondent 
iloes  not  wish  his  name  luiblislicd  we  withhold  the  name  and  address  of  the 
firm  who  has  acted  so  meanly.     We  have,  however,  made  a  note  of  it. 


Photocuaphic  Society  of  Gukat  Britain. — The  last  meeting  of  the  Session 
will  be  held  at  5a,  i'.dl  Mall  Kasr,  on  Tuesday,  June  10.  at  eight  p.m.,  when 
papers  will  be  read  ou  T/ie  Kstiiuntuni  of  the  Kjjicac!/  of  I'I'ile  Lacking,  by 
Mr.  W.  K  Debenliam  ;  ou  The  tHoiidiij  and  Clearing  of  O'elatiiie  Films,  by 
Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. ;  and  on  Photographing  the  Induction, 
Spark,  by  Sir  H.  Truemaa  Wood,  M.A. 
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MOTTLINCS. 

Demon  kit  week  struck  a  Dot«  whidittingnlulyeiioagh 

.  ..  A  before  been  heard,  thon$;h  it  is  one  of  great  impartaiio& 

t  ii,  howerer,  not  difficult  to  divine  the  reason  for  the  abaenoe 

f  anj  nferBoee,  or  at  least  anj  foil  refefence,  to  the  ckn  of 

.arkinga  be  deacrihea,  which  are  by  no  means  unconunon  in  the 

ntctice  of  modem  pbotographj.    Tiieae  appearanoea  are  ai 

no  I  in  their  ehaiaeter  aa  in  their  origin ;  in  one  worker*! 

<?  they  may  be  leen  at  times  more  frequently  than  is  at 

I  o>aifortable,uid  at  othen  they  are  absent  for  a  oooaiderable 

•3tiod.     Some  pliato|;rsphen  nerer  esperienoe  them,  while 

'ben  again  can  trsM  them  in  a  more  or  Icaa  distinct  fonn 

:.n»iitfh  the  large  propoctioa  of  their  negatWea.    The  reason  uf 

rcgiiliuity  of  appearance  and  disap|>earance  lie*  simply  in 

<v  .arying  modea  in  which  the  ]Jata  ia  passed  throagfa  its 

iiffcrent  stages  of  groirth — from  exposnre  in  the  camera  to 

P'  ••  ■  the  printing  frame. 

rst  take  a  kind  of  mottling  which  most  workcis  have 

;  •  rienced   from  time  to  time  betbra  diaooreriiig  its  eause, 

>iu«timea  without  ever  diaoorering  it ;  we  refer  to  the  appear- 

nee  reaembling  the  wave  marks  left  by  the  raeadiog  tide  upon 

'  '>re,  not  perha{«  iiuite  so  regolargbut  still  sofBeiently 

ieacriptioo  to  he  recognised  by  all  who  hare  seen 

They  are  eansed  by  pemiittini;  the  plat4>  to  rest  in  the 

;>ing  solution  for  too  great  a  length  of  time  without  di»- 

It  IS  Tery  difficult  to  imagine  how soch  a  cause  could  so  act ; 

It  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  unices  a  diah  be  moved  to  and 

rvala  the  negathre  is  biiund  to  show  mottlings.     We 

.1  credibly  iafnmisd,  though  we  have  not  ourselves 

Hcd  the  experiment,  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  in  a 

iiiiesoent  developer,  even  when  the  plate  is  developed  film 

lownwards.    Photogrsphen  are  ahrqr*  reoommeoded  to  keep 

the  developing  dish  moving  (tbei^  ve  outmIvcs  deprecate  a 

perpetual  see-saw),  and  hence,  aa  a  matter  of  habit,  generally  do 

it  the  dish  containing  the  negative  under  treatment ;  but 

iiiu«t  occasiooUly  happen,  even  with  careful  workers,  that  a 
plate  geta  i—dBeient  roekii^  then  the  wave  marks  appear,  and 
Tsiy  fkeqaeotly  their  eaose  m  not  diaeovered.  Wc  imagine  that 
fbte  maken  eoold  tell  a  stoiy  of  plates  returned  as  imperfect 
by  their  customers  on  this  very  aeoonnt.  Another  cause  of 
T"''»1iDg  is  to  be  found  in  the  plan  of  adding'  an  extra  quantity 
"  or  other  of  the  constituents  of  the  developer,  especially 
alkali,  to  the  <lish  during  the  progress  of  development  without 
removing  the  plate  first ;  indeed,  we  may  say  that  even  when 
'he  plate  is  removed  mottling  will  enitue  if  a  little  time  is 
not  allowed  to  ekpee  before  returning  the  plate  to  the  liquid ; 
we  have  seen  many  plates  no  sjioilcd. 


Theee  mottlings  may,  if  present,  be  seen  in  most  kinds  of 
enbjects  ;  but  it  can  well  be  imagined  that  in  landscniws  \«nth 
trws,  portraits  with  fancy  backgrounds,  and  such  kinds  of 
pictures,  where  there  is  little  unbroken  smoothness  of  surface, 
mottlings  may  be  present,  and  yet  remain  undetected,  unless  very 
struniily  marked. 

r  •        -  ■      ■       ;  .rought  our  negative  to  the  com- 

I>1'  of  danger  is  to  bo  apprehended. 

In  the  prooesaea  of  washing  and  fixing  arise  most  of  the 
inottliugs  least  nndcntood.  Improper  washing  ia  the  most 
prolific  sooroe  of  alL  Two  or  three  or  more  tiflgatives  are  being 
developed  at  the  same  time,  and  [perhaps  will  arrive  at  the 
density  judged  correct  with  sufficient  iutcrval  between  them  for 
each  to  be  well  washed.  Usually,  then,  no  harm  will  happen ; 
but  let  the  plates  all  need  waahing  at  onca  Often  there  is  a 
single  tap  only  in  the  ilark  room  ;  a  rinso  under  it  is  g^ven  to 
each,  which  is  put  up  for  a  moment  to  drain,  and  then  perhaps 
washed  again,  or  put  direct  into  the  fixing.  Markings,  then, 
are  almost  certain  to  follow.  There  is,  however,  no  need  for 
baste  or  carelessness  to  ensure  the  preaense  of  markings  at  this 
stage,  fbr  we  have  seen  them  crop  up  under  the  hands  of  the 
ni'  ':'-nced.     But  there  is  one  golden  fact  which,  if  all 

w Id  of,  or,  at  any  rate,  bear  always  in  mind  at  this 

stage,  would  enable  any  one  to  be  always  fVee  of  mottlings  of 
thil  the  most  common  type  of  all.  It  is  that  the  developing 
action,  and  of  coune,  ptri  p<u»u,  the  intensifying  action,  may 
continue  in  a  plate  even,  althou(;h  it  be  completely  immersed  in 
"^Vf  jfc  needs  no  argument  then  to  show  that  unices  the 
d#T8k^er  is  removed  quickly  and  evenly,  mottlings  are  a  ne- 
cessity of  the  case.  \Vhat,  however,  is  the  usual  plant  A 
newly  developed  plate  is  put  under  a  tap,  the  water  left  nmning 
upon  it  for  an  indefinite  time,  wliile,  perhaps,  the  fixing  solution 
is  being  put  together.  The  stream  of  water  quickly  washes 
away  the  developer  from  the  spot  whereon  it  impinges,  and  less 
quickly  in  an  uneven  circle  round  it ;  consequence,  circles  of 
irregtilarly  increasing  density,  with  so  much  weaker  a  mark  in 
the  centre  sometimes  as  to  look  like  a  stain. 

It  may  be  argued  that  when  a  rose  is  used,  this  objection 
cannot  be  urged.  Far  from  the  truth.  We  can  point  to  dozens 
of  negatives  with  numeroiu  mottlings  of  a  transparent  clioracter 
over  the  great  part  of  their  area,  each  mottling  being  to  our 
knowledge  caused  by  one  of  the  numerotis  jets  of  the  rose  they 
were  washed  under.  We  are  confident  that  we  have  here 
traced  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  mottling  to  their  soiu'ce. 
The  same  reasoning  shows  why  streaks  in  the  direction  of  the 
plate  are  seen ;  the  plate  is  partially  washed  and  put  up  to 
drain  before  fixing;,  and  meanwhile  intensifies  in  streaks.  The 
I  staiiu  may  come   to  the   plate  during  fixing  from  precisely 
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the  same  cause,  when  the  developer  is  not  quite  removed  be- 
forehand. Finally,  grooved  troughs  for  holding  solutions — 
fixing  and  other — have  much  to  answer  for.  In  large  establish- 
ments they  are  almost  a  necessity,  but  unless  great  care  is 
taken  in  waving  the  plate  to  and  fro  while  first  placing  them 
in  the  trough,  there  is  grave  danger  of  mottles,  both  upright 
and  wavy. 

But  if  our  readei-s  troubled  with  mottlings  will  bear  in  mind 
always  the  golden  knowledge  we  referred  to,  they  will  become 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

♦ 

IODIDE  OF  SILVER  IN  EMULSION. 
A  REMARK  made  in  an  article  last  week  with  regard  to  the 
effect  of  iodide  on  the  sensitiveness  of  gelatine  emulsions  has 
elicited  one  or  two  inquiries,  from  which  we  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  there  are  still  left  amongst  us  a  few  amateurs  who 
go  to  the  trouble  of  preparing  their  own  plates.  In  replying 
to  our  querists  we  do  so  publicly,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that 
what  we  have  to  say  may  be  of  use  to  others  besides  those  who 
iave  personally  addressed  us. 

We  expressed  the  view  that  iodide  of  silver  does  not 
necessarily  lower  the  sensitiveness  of  an  emulsion  if  -properly 
introduced,  though  we  are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  it  may, 
and  frequently  does,  produce  that  effect ;  and  what  we  are  now 
asked  to  explain  is.  How  is  it  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  revert  in  detail  to  the  strong  discussion 
that  took  place  eight  or  nine,  years  ago  on  the  subject,  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  very  opposite  opinions  were 
expressed  by  some  of  the  leading  experimentalists  of  the  period, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  any  definite  conclusion  was 
arrived  at.  Possibly  the  same  opinions  prevail  now  as  then, 
and  our  present  remarks  must  be,  therefore,  taken  as  expressing 
our  own  views. 

It  is  well  known  that  iodide  of  silver,  though  the  most 
sensitive  of  the  silver  haloids  under  wet  plate  conditions,  is  but 
little  amenable  to  alkaline  development,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
scarcely  aSected  by  the  normal  solutions  applied  to  bromide 
films.  This  fact  at  once  suggests  the  probability  of  a  retarding 
action  when  iodide  is  introduced,  but,  as  was  hinted  last  week, 
much  depends  upon  the  method  adopted.  If  a  plain  iodide  of 
silver  emulsion  be  made,  and  subsequently  mixed  with  one  of 
plain  bromide,  the  effect  is  tantamount  to  the  introduction 
into  the  latter  of  so  much  inert  material,  inasmuch  as,  being 
unafiected  by  the  ordinary  strength  of  developer,  its  only 
function  is  to  dilute  the  actual  working  strength  ;  in  fact,  in 
order  to  produce  an  image  of  equivalent  printing  density,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  an  exposure  with  such  a  bromo-iodide  film 
proportionately  longer  than  would  be  necessary  with  the  simple 
bromide  emulsion. 

It  may  be  added  that  though  inert  so  far  as  development  is 
concerned,  the  silver  iodide  formed  in  this  manner  retains  its 
objectionable  feature,  namely,  its  slower  solubility  in  the  fixing 
bath,  and  all  that  can  be  claimed  for  such  a  preparation  is  that 
it  may  form  a  good  slow  plate  for  special  purposes. 

When,  however,  the  iodide  of  silver  is  formed  in  the  presence 
of  and  simiiltaneously  with  the  bromide,  the  whole  character 
of  the  emulsion  appeai-s  to  be  changed,  and  there  is  every 
warrant  to  suppose,  as  has  been  suggested,  though  there  is  no 
absolute  proof,  that  a  definite  compound  is  formed  between 
the  bromide  and  the  iodide  wliich  possesses  characteristics 
altogether  distinct  from  those  exhibited  by  the  individual 
constituents. 


There  are  various  methods  of  performing  the  mixture,  perhaps 
the  one  in  most  general  use  being  to  dissolve  the  soluble  bromides 
and  iodides  together,  and  to  add  these  to  the  gelatine  before 
sensitising.  This  plan  gives  a  far  greater  degree  of  sensitive- 
ness than  is  obtained  by  mixing  two  separately  made  emulsions; 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  that  unless  great  care  be  observed 
a  large  proportion  of  tlie  iodide  is  precipitated  in  such  a  state 
of  coarseness  as  to  be  of  no  practical  use.  A  variation  from 
this  method  consists  in  forming  a  plain  bromide  emulsion,  and 
after  the  greater  portion  of  the  "  cooking  "  or  emulsification  has 
taken  place  introducing  the  soluble  iodide,  which  displaces  its 
equivalent  of  bromine  and  forms  iodide  of  silver  in  a  finer 
state  of  division  than  by  the  first-mentioned  method.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  the  same  degree  of  sensitiveness  is  not  at- 
tained, which  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  two  separate  causes. 
Not  only  is  there  not  the  same  opportunity  of  the  formation  of 
the  supposed  double  salt,  but  the  emulsion  must  necessarily 
contain  a  far  larger  excess  of  soluble  haloid. 

The  best  method,  in  our  own  experience,  not  only  for  sensi- 
tiveness, but  also  for  quality  of  the  image,  is  to  add  the  soluble 
iodide  to  the  solution  of  silver  that  is  to  be  employed  in  sensi- 
tising, the  latter  being,  of  course,  in  a  highly  concentrated 
condition.  Owing  to  the  solubility  of  silver  iodide  in  strong 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  it  becomes  partly  emulsified  under 
these  conditions,  and  a  finer  state  of  division  is  promoted  by 
adding  a  very  small  quantity  of  gelatine  to  the  solution  ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  excess  of  silver  nitrate  tends  to  increased 
sensitiveness  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  in  the  wet 
collodion  process. 

The  soluble  bromide  having  been  dissolved  with  the  gelatine 
(or  such  portion  of  it  as  is  to  be  used  during  emulsification)  in 
a  separate  vessel,  the  iodised  silver  solution  is  stirred  in  and 
the  emulsion  completed,  and  the  result  will  be  the  highest 
combination  of  sensitiveness  and  quality. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  under  any  circum- 
stances the  proportion  of  iodide  to  bromide  must  be  small. 


The  programme  of  proceedings  at  the  Photographic  Convention  in 
Chester,  as  given  in  outline  in  a  letter  frona  Mr.  Briginshaw  on  another 
page,  is  attractive.  There  are  quite  a  variety  of  papers  for  the 
evenings,  and  no  lack  of  excursions  during  the  day.  The  Mayor  of 
Chester  is  to  open  the  proceedings  at  a  conversazione  on  the  Monday 
evening  (the  23rd  inst.)  of  Convention  week.  By  that  time  it  is 
expected  that  the  majority  of  the  members  will  have  arrived,  which, 
if  they  leave  their  homes  in  the  forenoon,  can  easily  be  effected.  The 
securing  of  lodgings  at  reasonable  rates,  and  without  entailing  difficulty 
of  search,  has  been  seen  to  by  the  local  Committee.  Those  specially 
interested  will  doubtless  send  to  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  a  detailed 
programme.  

The  City  Photographic  Exhibition  ig  now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Not- 
withstanding that  it  was  got  up  on  a  very  short  notice,  its  success 
has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  promoters.  It 
was  a  trade  exhibition,  but  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
visitors  were  amateurs.  There  is  nothing  in  this  to  be  surprised  at, 
seeing  that  there  are  proportionately  more  amateur  photographers 
amongst  "  City  men  "  than  perhaps  any  other  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. Generally  they  are  bond  fide  amateurs — enthusiasts  in  their 
work,  and  do  not  send  their  plates  to  professionals  to  be  developed 
and  printed  from,  as  is  done  by  those  so-called  amateurs  who  only 
affect  photography  because  it  is  fashionable  just  now. 


Thk  locality  for  the  exhibition  was  well  chosen,  as  the   City  is 
readily  accessible  from  everywhere.     With  City  amateurs  time  is  of 
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Tilue,  ud  when  they  lae  the  thinjf  they  require  they  order  at  ootx. 
In  m  oommercUl  miim,  we  ue  informed,  the  exhibitors  are  well 
«ati<fied  with  the  teralt  cf  the  enterpriee,  eapecially  those  who  made 
a  featan  of  detactiTe  camera*,  which  apparently  are  in  atill  kr|;er 
demand.  More  ocdera,  we  are  told,  were  placed  for  them  than  for 
•ny  o«her  kind  of  apparatus. 


Owno  to  iu  gtmt  tateem  there  i«  every  probability  that  the  exhi- 
bition will  be  repeated  next  year,  when  it  will  donbtleae  prore  more 
inrcrwrfnl  fdll :  for  we>«nlthat  MTeral  boMM  that  held  aloof  from 
exhibMBg  BOW  regret  their  action.  Tba  ganenl  opinioa  amongrt 
trader*  appcw*  to  be  that  in  future  the  exUbttioo  eboold  be  held 
wroewhat  earlier  in  the  jtu,  and  that  it  •hoold  be  kept  open  for  a 
little  fenger  tine— «ay  a  fortnight. 


The  exhibition  wa*  eontigaon*  to  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  probably 

'.-^  i*  a  ktgw  nonber  of  amateur  photograpbOT*  aaongct  the 

nban  of  that  body  than  any  other,  althoogh  it  might  be  imagined 

Uiat  they  eoold  not  tai  mneh  time  for  th*  psnuit  of  the  art.    The 

fact  remain*,  iwrwIktlffrT     Thia  i*  nothiaf  new,  however,  a*  the 

at .  «k  Exehaage  ItM  alway*  been  aaaodatsd  with  amateur  photography. 

In  the  old  North  Laadoa  Photographic  Aaoeiation,  which  eeaaed  to 

•one  tw*ailyywnago,aTet7ki|«  pnpottkn  of  iUMBben 

e  member*  of  the  Slock  Exdtaaga.    Mwy  of  thai*  g«rtl*Ma,  w* 

an  pkMed  to  my,  are  ttill  a*  enihu*ia«lk  in  photography  a*  ever. 


TV  to  th*  yiMWit  photognpher*  have  bad  little  to  eompiain  of  a*  re- 

l4  light.    A  iryan  from  th*  M*t«oniagieal  Department  ahow* 

titx  duration  of  actual  *qn*hiii»  tU*  yaw  ha*  bean  in  «xc«*i  of 

■be  k*t  nine  years;  not  only  ha*  Ik*  light  baaa  of  longer 

.  bat  ito  actinic  Taloe  ha*  b*en  ooHUarahly  abot*  th*  avwage. 

IV^^giBB*!*  is  photography  thooU  sol  twifl«*  that  a*  tb*  year  *fd- 

ranes*  th*  S^  a^  apparently  b*  man  WHaat,  and  thanfoi*  a  abottar 

expomi*  can  be  given.    Th*  light  i*  now  in  aboot  tb*  aniith  of  iu 

actinic  pow«r;  indeed,  may  almoat  b*  said  to  bav*  paamd  it.    The 

mr<i>t  I'  •  >-!  w[i|f  liirbt  to  th*  norioe  i*  a  elaar,  Ua*,  ekmdlata  sky.    To 

bim  tk«  li^ht  appear*  exeeDaBi,  ibongb  tb*  *«p>il*oe*d  worfcw  know* 

that,  onder  tb***  eonditioM,  a  T*ry  loof  axpotnre  i*  nnniMiy  in  order 

to  obtain  salirfartwy  negativM. 


away  the  surface  of  a  glass  plate,  as  many  coUotypers  know  to  their 
coat.  If  a  collotype  plate — which  usually  has  a  ground  surface — be 
prepared  with  some  samples  of  gelatine,  and  is  then  over-dried  in  a 
strong  heat,  the  contraction  of  the  latter  is  so  strong  that  it  will  break 
np  the  glass  itself;  the  gelatine  splits  off,  but  brings  with  it  a  thia 
kyer  of  the  glaaa.  It  i»  the  ground  surface  that  gives  the  great 
holding  power  to  the  gelatine ;  with  plain  glass  the  gelatine  would 
simply  peel  off  and  leave  the  plate  intact 


Tbocb  who  denre  to  aaist  meteotology  wiU  do  well  to  k**p  tb*ir  dark 
ili>!—  -'•r-?-^  with  plat**,  so  a*  to  be  ready  in  ca*  of  an  oppoftonity 
of  .'Hographa  erf  lightning.    Th*  iiaeow  for  tbandeiatorm* 

M  n  >w  .1  »aiid,aad  •onttim**,  partienlarly  at  night,  tbay  approach 
•o  rapidly  that  ther*  i*  no  tiaM  for  pitsparatioa.  Tb*  pbotograph* 
obtn  ri-'l  on  that  nwaiorabla  night  a  year  or  two  book  opened  np 
M-vr  :  new  pcinta  in  eonn>xioo  with  the  phsnwswa  vt  Mgbtojag  di»- 
chaiv  •.  It  may  b*  manyyeara  before  aodk  a  grand  opportunity 
>)cciir<  aKain.bot  it  wiU  b*  w*U  for  the**  int*TC*t«d  to  b*  on  the  alert. 
ITwoiil'l  certainly  b«  ndTintagwin*  to  bav*  tb*  plat**  baek*d.  so  **  to 
avnia  halation.  In  moat  pbutogiapba  of  Ugbtning,  halation  i*  very 
eonapicnons,  and  thi*  oonsUaraUy  dctraeta  from  the  sdantific  value 
ef  the  woA.  ___^_^_^^____ 

Xomrrxo  earboa  or  Woodbury  type  printo  thoold  not  be  aabjactad  to 
an  ■mill  I  MS  if  I J  high  tamparatort  in  a  dry  afoaphara,  owing  to  the 
eoalnctibUity  of  tb*  gabtin*  of  which  th*  iaag«  ia  eompo*ed,  aa  it 
pwtt^  cockbng  or  lnMr^l"'g  of  the  monnta.  We  were  forcibly  r»- 
■inM  of  this  fact  a  f*w  day*  back,  wh«  pasnng  a  printaeDer's  shop 
wber*  a  nambar  of  tb***  pietari*  «*r*  oshifaited  in  full  •onabine. 
Tb*  b*at  bad  eaiMid  tb*  p^rta  to  eontnet  and  buckle  the  moonU  to 
«MbaneztMi«a*t9qnil*rpailtb*appattane*of  thepictore*.  Wb*n 
thi*  bnekting  i*  ontt  prodooed  it  i*  excaadingly  diOcolt  to  get  tb* 
•onnt*  flat  again. 

Thb  contractile  power  of  gaktine  i*  reaDy  anormons.  It  i*  not  to  be 
wwid»ieJ  that  h  abonld  di»w  atna  tb*  tbltk**t  nd  beet  board*  com- 
tiitaly  oot  of  abap*  wb*n  it  i*  bbmUwiiI  that  it  fa  capabk  of  tearing 


VARNISHING  FILM  NEO.VTIVES. 
Two  or  three  weeks  back,  in  an  edit<irial  article  on  The  Protection  of 
FUm  JVe^ines,  the  difficulty  is  alluded  to  of  vamixhing  negatives  on 
a  oellttloid  basis,  or,  rather,  the  statement  is  made  that  "  they  cannot 
be  vamiahed  in  the  ordinary  way."  AV'iihont  wishing  to  strain  any 
point  in  regard  to  the  predae  meaninc  of  "  ordinary  way,"  I  may 
say  that  during  the  past  twelve  montlis  or  more  I  have  vur- 
niahed  very  many  celluloid  and  other  film  negatives  without,  to 
my  knowledge,  departing  very  far  from  the  usual  track,  except,  it 
might  be,  in  th«  oompoeition  of  tlu-  varnish,  for  my  object  was 
m^ly  to  aeenre  a  thoroogbly  suitable  preparation ;  but  where  any 
such  departure  did  occur  I  waa  in  the  direction  of  increasing  rather 
than  of  decreasing  the  difficulties  involved. 

From  a  purely  mechanical  point  of  view  it  is  of  course  not  quite  so 
easy  to  eoat  a  flexible  film  with  vamiah  or  any  other  Kquid  as  a  rigid 
•urfke*  Hk*  g^a**,  ainee  the  film  must  be  first  attached  to  some  firmer 
support  to  enabi*  it  to  b*  properly  handled,  but  the  trouble  thus 
i>K.»asltat*d  B»ay  b*  pnetieally  ignored,  especially  with  small  sixes. 
'n*  B*xt  tronbl*  a*iitioBed  is  the  fact  that  the  solvenu  employed 
in  nrgative  vamiahea  are  alao  solvents  of  celluloid,  ftue;  and  at  first 
iiiirht,  on  reading.thi*  rsanarik,  I  wonder«-d  how  I  had  never  made  the 
discovery  to  my  cost.  However,  it  baa  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
that  a  atottt  protactiag  flim  of  gtUtiitr  which  is  quite  impervious  to 
aloohoBe  or  etbersal  solntion*  intervemv  between  the  c<'Ilulnid  sup- 
port and  tb*  Tamidi  when  applied,  and  that  conaeqnently,  if  the  latter 
be  kept  off  the  back  of  the  celluloid,  it  may  be  as  aafely  coated  aa  a 
glass  plate.  How  far  the  vamiah  would  damage  the  negative  for 
practical  purposes  if  allowed  to  run  over  the  back  of  the  support  it 
ia  impoaaible  to  lay,  bat  I  may  state  that  I  have  frequently  applied 
collodion  emnlaion  dinct  to  un/irr/ntrni  celluloid  without  causing  it 
to  cockle  or  dissolve ;  in  tact,  with  nu  further  trouble  than  a  slight 
sinking  in  of  the  devaloped  image  into  the  sapport. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  coating  of  ordinary  negative  varnish  or  of 
enamel  collodion  may  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  a  gelatine  negative 
on  celluloid  with  as  much  safety  as  to  glaas,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
solvent  action  of  the  application  is  concerned.  The  m«-chamcal 
operatian  of  eoating  baa  to  be  considered,  ai\d  if  pouring  ]fe  difficult 
or  iamoTa^ant,  wcoiiraa  may  be  had  to  the  brush. 

AnMMfbowarer,  eonws  tb*  necessity  for  warming  the  negative 
in  Older  to  pvavant  "ebiUing''  tb*  vamiah;  thia  treatment  celluloid 
will  certain^  not  stand  without  at  lsa*t  soom  amount  of  cockling. 
Tbsm  ar*  varnishes  in  the  market  intended  for  cold  application,  but 
tbey  are  nauaOy  such  abominable  preparations  as  compared  with  any 
good  alcoholic  vamiah  that  they  are  better  let  alone,  while  any  specially 
mad*  solntioo  in  which  chloroform  is  need  baoone*  too  expenmve  for 
genera]  n*e. 

Collodion,  however,  entirely  gets  over  this  part  of  the  difficulty ;  it 
is  appUed  coU,  givee  a  perfectly  transparent  and  structureless  film, 
and  exerta  no  greater  solvent  action  than  alcohol  upon  the  celluloid, 
while  as  to  it*  protective  action  it  is  possibly  superior  to  any  of  the 
alcoholic  varaishea  as  yet  put  forward. 

While  on  the  subject  of  varnishes  for  cold  application,  I  do  not 
think  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  posribility  to  have  a  purely  spirit 
vamiah  that  shall  answer  that  deecripiion.  I  had  some  time  ago  the 
remnant  of  a  quantity  of  spirit  vamiah  that,  when  applied  to  glass  or 
to  a  negative,  set  with  a  sort  of  frosted  or  ground-glass  appearance, 
but  which  when  quite  dry  became  transparent  without  the  application 
of  heat.  Again,  I  believe  a  pure  lac  varnish  may  be  prepared  that 
can  be  applied  cold ;  at  any  rate,  such  is  the  case  with  articles  of  wood 
work,  for  I  have  frequently  with  small  things  that  it  is  impossible  to 
French  polish  applied  a  very  thin  plain  solution  of  lac  by  means  of  a 
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soft  brush,  and  two  or  three  such  applications  following  one  another 
will  giye  a  surface  aa  bright  and  hard  almost  as  French  polish. 

Spirit  varnishes  may  without  the  least  difficulty  be  applied  with 
the  brush,  but  with  collodion,  especially  if  it  contain  the  usual  pro- 
portion of  ether,  the  task  is  more  difficult,  owing  to  the  extreme 
volatiUty  of  the  preparation.  This  results  in  a  very  streaky  or 
"lumpy"  coating  when  moist,  though  when  dry  very  little  trace 
remains  of  the  unevenness.  This  phase  of  the  trouble  of  coating  may 
be  lessened  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  alcohol  so  as  to  render  the 
mixture  less  volatile,  but  this  also  lessens  the  solubility  of  the  pyroxy- 
line  and  alters  the  nature  of  the  collodion. 

But  if  we  want  a  "  perfect "  varnish  for  negatives,  film  or  other- 
wise— as  perfect,  at  least,  as  we  can  expect  to  attain — we  must  turn 
to  celluloid  itself,  which  forms  a  plain,  spirituous  solution  that  dries 
slowly  and  without  heat.  Some  months  ago,  in  consequence  of  a 
suggestion  I  saw  in  one  of  the  American  papers,  I  made  such  a 
varnish  by  simply  dissolving  the  trimtaings  and  cuttinors  of  celluloid 
and  spoilt  celluloid  negatives  in  common  methylated  spirit.  The 
celluloid  dissolves  readily,  and  may  Ije  hastened  by  heat  if  needful. 
It  is  better  to  remove  the  gelatine  film  from  spoilt  negatives  before 
dissolving,  as  although  the  gelatine  is  quite  insoluble  in  the  alcohol, 
it  may  become  so  intimately  mixed  in  a  fine  state  of  division  as  to  be 
past  removal  by  filtration. 

This  varnish,  if  made  of  the  right  consistency,  seems  to  me  the 
perfection  of  a  negative  varnish,  except  that  it  does  not  set  or  dry  so 
quickly  as  those  in  ordinary  use,  though  there  is  not  much  to  com- 
plain of  on  that  score. 

It  forms  a  beautifully  limped  solution  that  flows  smoothly  and 
evenly,  and  sets  and  dries  without  the  least  trace  of  "  structure."  It 
possesses  all  the  advantages  of  the  best  "  cold  application  "  spirit 
varnish,  with  the  additional  one  of  toughness  and  freedom  from  any 
tendency  to  crack ;  and  the  absence  cf  any  "  tackiness ''  places  it  far 
ahead  of  any  of  the  preparations  in  which  the  different  gum-resins  are 
dissolved,  whether  in  spirit  or  benzole. 

In  the  course  of  my  experiments  I  found  it  not  only  difficult  to 
keep  up  a  supply  of  celluloid  without  purposely  cutting  up  what  was 
usable  for  more  legitimate  purposes,  but  I  found  on  calculation  that 
from  an  economical  point  of  view  that  mode  of  manufacture  was  not 
a  practical  one.  Guncotton,  camphor,  and  methylated  spirit  are, 
however,  cheap  enough,  so  I  set  to  work  to  compound  a  varnish  out 
of  these  ingredients.  Having  a  large  number  of  samples  of  different 
sorts  of  pyroxyhne  and  p/pyroxyline, "  high"  and  "  low"  temperature, 
and  of  varying  degrees  of  solubihty,  &c.,  I  had  plenty  of  opportunity 
of  studying  the  different  effects,  but  so  far  as  the  quality  of  the 
varnish  was  concerned  I  could  find  very  little  choice.  Where  any 
difference  occurred  it  was  in  the  time  occupied  in  dissolving  the 
cotton  or  paper,  some  samples  being  very  slow,  remaining  some  hours 
in  a  semi-gelatinous  state,  while  others  dissolved  nearly  as  rapidly  in 
the  camphorated  spirit  as  in  ether  and  alcohol.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever, the  addition  of  a  very  minute  quantity  of  ether  hastened  matters 
■without  introducing  any  important  alteration  in  the  physical  properties 
of  the  varnish.  The  various  samples  of  papyroxyline  were,  as  I 
should  have  expected,  all  more  soluble,  or  at  least  more  rapidly 
soluble,  than  the  cotton  samples. 

I  may  mention  it  here,  though  for  all  practical  purposes  there  is  no 
reason  to  go  further  than  methylated  spirit,  that  wood  naphtha,  or 
methylic  alcohol,  forms  a  much  more  powerful  solvent  than  ordinary 
alcohol;  indeed,  many  samples  of  pyroxylins  are  perfectly  soluble  in 
wood  naphtha  without  the  aid  of  camphor.  If  any  difficulty  should 
be  experienced,  therefore,  with  particular  kinds  of  pj'roxyline,  it  may 
be  useful  to  try  wood  naphtha,  which,  however,  is  about  double  the 
price  of  methylated  spirit. 

The  following  repre.-*ents  a  good  formula,  though  the  proportion  of 
pyroxyline  may  vary  with  different  samples.  That  given  is  for  a 
pretty  soluble  sample  of  papyroxyUne,  but  the  same  proportion  of 
pyroxyline  would  in  all  probabihty  give  too  thick  a  result.  In  all 
cases  it  seems  safe  to  let  the  relative  proportions  of  pyroxyhne  and 
camphor  stand  at  two  to  one. 

Papyroxyline    300  grains. 

Camphor    150   „ 

Methylated  spirit 20  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  camphor  in  the  spirit,  and  afterwards  add  the  papy- 


roxyline.   Shake  at  intervals  until  thoroughly  dissolved,  then  filter 
or  allow  to  stand  until  quite  clear. 

Before  concluding,  I  may  mention  another  method  of  vaniishing 
which  seems  specially  suited  to  film  negatives,  whether  the  basis  be 
celluloid,  vergara,  or  other  insoluble  gelatine  material.  I  allude  to 
the  aqueous  lac  varnish  made  by  dissolving  shellac  in  aqueous  borax 
solution.  The  advantages  of  this  are  that  it  soaks  info  the  gelatine 
film  instead  of  remaining  only  on  the  surface,  it  can  be  appUed  by 
simply  dipping  the  negative  either  before  (ir  after  drying,  it  requires 
no  heat,  it  is  quite  impervious  to  moisture  when  once  dry,  and  Ls  very 
cheap.     To  make  it,  take — 

Borax 1  ounce. 

Bleached  lac   5  ounces. 

Water 1  pint. 

Dissolve  the  borax  by  boiling,  throw  in  the  shellac  broken  in  small 
pieces,  and  keep  up  the  heat  until  it  is  dissolved.  Set  it  on  one  side 
untU  any  sediment  has  subsided,  and  decant.  It  will  continue  for 
some  days  to  have  a  cloudy  appearance,  but  will  eventually  become 
quite  bright,  when  it  must  be  again  carefully  decanted  for  use.  The 
above  will  probably  be  too  concentrated  for  some  tastes ;  if  so,  it  must 
be  diluted  with  distilled  or  boiled  rain  water. 

The  best  way  of  applying  this  is,  to  my  mind,  to  allow  the  negative 
to  dry  first,  then  to  plunge  it  for,  say,  a  couple  of  minutes  into  the 
aqueous  varnish,  then  pin  up  to  dry.  The  gelatine  film  will  then 
absorb  the  solution  greedily,  and  become  impregnated  throughout  its 
whole  thickness. 

It  is  recommended  with  some  kinds  of  films  to  immerse  them,  before 
drying,  in  a  final  solution  containing  glycerine  and  alcohol.    No  doubt 
— though  I  have  not  tried  it— these  might  be  added  with  advantage 
to  the  aqueous  varnish.  W.  B.  Boltox. 
♦ 

THE  ART  OF  RETOUCHING. 

Chapter  X. — Tbeatmext  of  the  Neck,  Hands,  Dbapeey,  &c. 

It  is  not  in  every  negative  that  the  neck  requires  the  assistance  of  the 
retoucher  to  make  it  acceptable.  Gentlemen's  heads  seldom  require 
very  exhaustive  treatment,  although  some  will  give  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  at  times  before  we  have  secured  a  satisfactory  effect.  In  con- 
sidering the  neck,  the  fine  of  shadow  which  may  be  said  to  form  the 
outline  of  the  lower  jaw  will  be  the  first  portion  to  demand  our  con- 
sideration. There  is  very  much  more  expression  and  feeling  in  this 
shadow  than  will  appear  at  the  first  glance.  Whenever  it  may  be  but 
feebly  defined,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  further  lessen  it,  but  rather, 
by  working  upon  the  adjacent  or  surrounding  parts,  bestow  upon  it 
more  distinctness  of  form.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  the  operator, 
no  matter  how  skilful  and  thoughtful  he  is,  may  be  unable  to  secure- 
sufficient  shade  to  do  justice  to  his  sitter  except  at  the  price  of 
offensive  shadow  in  some  other  parts  of  his  picture.  If,  for  example, 
the  brows  of  the  subject  under  treatment  be  very  heavy,  and,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  throw  the  eyes  into  deep  shade,  the  operator  is 
obliged  to  relieve  this  natural  defect  by  reflected  lights  whenever  he 
cannot  do  so  by  direct  lighting.  Needless  to  say,  this  remedy  must 
affect  the  outUne  of  the  lower  jaw,  even  should  the  same  be  strongly 
marked,  and  how  much  more  so  must  this  be  observable  when  it  is 
more  weakly  defined !  Under  these  and  such  conditions  it  must  be 
our  task  to  recover  as  much  of  the  lost  shadow  and  vigour  as  possible, 
and  as  is  really  necessary  to  the  proper  balance  of  the  face. 

In  many  gentlemen's  portraits  care  must  be  bestowed  on  the 
throat  as  well  as  this  line  of  the  jaw,  many  of  the  markings  in  this 
locality  being  absolutely  characteristic,  and  of  ttimes  possessing  a  great 
deal  of  the  individuality  of  the  sitter.  They  must  only  be  modijied, 
as  their  entire  levelling  away  would  be  most  ruinous.  In  retouching 
the  neck  of  even  the  ordinary  subject,  as  in  all  other  portions  of  the 
face,  roundness  and  softness  should  be  the  main  qualities  which  we 
should  ever  struggle  to  secure. 

The  high  lights  must  never  be  brought  to  the  edge  of  the  hair  or 
whiskers  and  beard,  but  a  gradual  approach  made  towards  these  por- 
tions of  more  or  less  shadow  by  the  preservation  of  all  the  half  tone 
left  in  the  negative  by  the  operator.    As  I  said  before,  but  little,  as  a 
rule,  is  required  in  this  direction  when  our  sitters  are  gentlemen,  e.<ccepb 
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vb«M  thMe  dafeets  of  %ht  may  be  tli*  eaaw  of  toefa  ezaggct»ted 
•hidow*  M  wiUMMirMlly  appMr  offewiTe  to  the  ere. 

In  xamfa  portHMa,  u  a  rule,  the  larrtiz  will  be  fonnd  to  throw  too 
deep  a  ihadow ;  thu  Rhoald  be  aoftsned,  M  alK>  each  maacles  aa  ate 
too  obriously  demonstrated.  In  aO  theae  parte  the  t»rioae  lights 
ahoold  in  no  caaea  be  touched  or  atrengthened,  (or  such  a  tieatment 
would  onljr  tend  to  fariag  the  throAt  forward  and  thus  ttidtj  its 
natural  poaitioD.  If  Ttry  akrspt  or  mmmmly  ahadowa  aboald  ooB«r 
in  the  bawd,  whiakan.  or  uiofitoche  «f  tmf  sab{e«t,  thajr  ahoold  ba 
ao  tooahad  as  to  be  rcadand  leaa  athkiaf,aad  in  men  haaraaa/ with 
the  sMiouDdiafr  parta.  This  may  be  aaaoapbahed  hj  one  or  two 
judiciooa  atrolwa  of  a  soft,  blunt  penal.  With  these  remarks  we  can 
leare  the  male  portraits  with  safety,  and  ton  oar  entire  attention  to 
thoae  of  the  laJSea,  which  will  g\\«  u»  oooaiderably  more  trouble. 

Ladiea  in  eoort  or  ereoing  dreaasat  with  moiv  or  leaa  low-necked 
bodioaa,  oftaa  afford  as  a  reij  laiga  aaonat  of  troable.  All  the 
wariawga,  sMk  aa  the  ah«lowa  ahoiriair  tlw  fomalio*  of  the  Tarious 
booM  and  Boaelea  ia  the  aaek,  and  tha  ihadlniia  tkrawn  by  anae, 
must  ba  Tery  eanfnny  iwauiad.  By  tUa  Bwt  not  b*  ualawtaod  to 
reckleaaly  work  away  and  ptodae*  H^t  i»to«  shade  before  aadMsd, 
bat  simidy  to  aeevre  an  area  and  sabdned  half  tone  which  wfll  he  in 
harmony  with  UgMn^  of  the  head  gaaanlly.  The  gananl  totw  of 
neck  abodd  be  always  lower  than  that  of  the  face  in  order  to 
tboroagUy  pt—Ti  their  raUtiT*  paaitinai  Indeed,  it  may  be  ao- 
cwpcad,  too,  that  Udiaa  will  nerar  take  OMption  to  tfcair  naeks  and 
showHata  bauig  rmtadad  off  aad  aoftwid  to  the  ntaMat  axtaot  that 
an  attiafa  iattaria(f  pcacQ  oao  aaw—iJiali 

The  banda  and  arms  ia  htdiea*  pmtraMa,  when  they  are  shown,  will 
also  raqnire  to  be  worked  opon  in  order  to  sabdue  the  nttildBga 
prodnoed  by  the  Tslaa,  which  invariably  appear  much  mon  promiiMat 
aader  the  inffmawa  of  *tmU»  Ugittiiig  than  they  erer  do  in  nature. 
lo  OMny  caaea  thaaa  markiaga  woold,  if  kft  untouched,  he  abaoluuJy 
ofmmn  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  mUru*  to  aaturs ;  for  they  woald  be 
acaiealy,  if  at  all,  TiaiUe  in  natora,  while  in  the  plain  pbotofrraph 
tkaf  aiglkt  be  aaoal  aHeogly  depicted.  The  crsassa  on  the  kancklaa 
aad  Aaplea  on  the  back  of  the  hand  may  often  require  eomidernbie 
aoftsoiiig,  aa  they  arc  generally  greatly  exag)|erated,  if  not  ahogether 
ont  of  all  balance  with  the  general  tone  of  the  rest  of  the  hand.  This 
result  may  not  always  be  traeeahle  to  the  lighting,  bat  may  be  greatly 
influenced  by  the  nataial  eoloor  of  the  hand. 

It  ia  one  of  the  priaMry  ralaa  in  pcrtraitoie  to  glre  the  giealest 
piiiniiBMiiu  to  the  faea,  thenloie  the  haada  ahaald,  when  poaible,  be 
kapt  in  a  anbdaed  aad  daBeate  half  tow.  Tkaa  ahooU  be  obaerved 
stlQ  MOM  itiietly  In  easaa  whoie  4ha  haada  a»»  aot  so  Teiy  sauU  or 
wmI  poaad. 

In  ptfatiag,the  hand  ia  acaoiiatad  OM  of  the  moat  important  pointa 

in  th«  pietne,  and  cflea  taaU  to  the  higlMat  the  artist's  skill  to 

'  satiifactonly.     It  is  aatooadag,  therafoie,  that  many 

■^m  should  think  lathbr  Ightly  of  it,  aad  in  many  eaaaa 

'v  scant  attsatioB  ufau  it.    It  is  alao  twy  aatdom  that 

"  r-rrn  a  passing  study  of  the  band,  aad  those  who  do 

'  i4t  of  it  generally  illspoee  of  it  in  a  slorenly  or 

which   it   is  not  aB  improTed,  but  in   many 

I  faetire  aad  a%htly  than  it  was  orii^ally. 

<!oae  perfbet,  iMnrerer,  I  can  promise  that 

't«  Mtiafaction  will  repay  them  for  bestowing  the  moat 

'  w'v  in  its  traatmawt     That  such  careful  work  as  is 

pay  uieiani  iii'e/y  ia  not  tbe  point  we  hare  before 

.  :    .  a.iiderwlMtafaenld  be  done  iu  order  to  psodoce  the 

beet  work  and  bow  to  do  it. 

It  may  appear  strange,  but  it  Is  noae  the  lesa  true,  bat  on  the  Mo- 
trary  is  a  rery  rigBiioaat  fact,  that  tta  best  photo(|;raphi«»e  thaae 
who  bare  gimiaed  a  woild-wlde  repatitloa  as  men  of  skill  aad  jodg. 
ant— hare  alwaya  beatowed  aa  mvA  attention  and  oare  oa  thoee 
paints  as  to  the  raat  of  a  pictare.  Haade  and  arma  should  always 
be  so  anaaged  ia  a  portrait  pietoie  that  they  woold  not  arrest  the 
speetalae'a  altentioo ;  ia  other  woada*  they  ahoald  alwaya  be  aafadaed 
hi  toae  and  luatmsMl,  hot  they  akoald  ntacr  fail  to  saeaiTe  thair 
prapw  ikaie  of  ears  aad  attention  aB  the  aane. 

SUMMy  dbrpnesd,  the  band*  nnd  avrna  may  form  a  rery  powerf  nl 
amOaijiatbeexprMiionof  pose.  TndwJ,  Mghted  aad  letonehed  in 
aoch  a  ouaaer  aa  to  gire  them  the  appetnace  of  being  easy,  probable, 


aad  fleshy  (not  a«  tbongh  they  were  cut  oat  of  white  paperX  they  will 
fom  a  very  eaaential  part  of  the  study  of  ladies'  portraiture,  adding 
to  the  pieture  by  their  beauty  of  proportion  and  jrraceful  display  of 
outline.  It  must  be  remembered  that  tbe  Ifjt  hand  takes  a  more 
graceful  bend  at  the  wrist  than  tlie  riffht  one,  but  the  license  of  art 
allows  us  to  import  (if  posrible)  to  tbe  latter  the  superior  grace  and 
beauty  belonging  naturally  to  tlie  left.  As  for  the  marlcings  on  the 
fingaie,  they  will  speak  for  thvmselres  in  each  negative. 

Sboald  the  pose  of  the  arm  prodoee  a  aharp  angle  at  the  elbow-joint, 
the  aame  may  be  rotaadad  off  witli  consid<<rable  advantage  to  the 
piotura.  This  dioald  either  be  pencilled  or  cut  away  upon  the  film, 
as  the  negatiTe  may  beat  lend  itself.  Sometimes  the  wrist-bone  may 
protrude  and  spoil  its  general  appearance;  this,  too,  should  be  re- 
moved with  similar  care  and  judgment. 

The  hair  is  generally  all  right,  but  thete  are  times  when  it  may  be 
worked  upon  with  very  considerable  advantage.  The  lights  and 
shades  when  too  abrupt  ahoald  be  so  worked  upon  as  to  blend  them 
together.  To  effieet  this  pnrpoae,  a  toft  and  blunt  pencil  will  prove 
the  aaoat  salMaetory.  Very  great  care  ahoaU  be  taken  when  re- 
toneUng  the  Hee  not  to  carry  the  work  right  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
hiir,  as  by  so  doing  a  harrii,  hard  Hne  may  be  formed  which  would 
ruin  the  appearance  of  the  oitire  picture.  It  should  ever  be  our 
deaira  to  sacore  round  neaa  aad  softness,  and  thb  can  only  be  done  by 
the  fwmbinatinna  of  soft  ootlinea  and  brilliant  cantrea,  but  never  by 
violent  eontraata. 

In  eaaae  where  the  hair  leqaaiea  Egfatening  in  tone  (photegraphy 
Twderiag  aooM  ahadaa  of  hair  aors  darkly  than  others,  and  altogether 
contrary  to  what  they  appear  in  nature),  have  the  negative  matt 
varnished,  and  then  either  pot  a  little  ivory  black  or  plumbago  on  the 
back  of  the'negative  and  on  aoch  portions  as  you  desire  to  come 
lighter  in  the  printa.  The  lead  resulting  from  (|te  sharpening  of  the 
peodl  on  a  pad  may  he  applied  with  a  stump  on  the  matt  varnish,  and 
will  be  found  the  aMMt  aCeaeiona  means  at  our  disposal  for  lightening 
aay  seeh  portions  of  oar  nagnlive  as  may  appear  to  us  to  print  too 
heavily  or  black.  I  hate  known  ncgati  vee  that,  in  their  natural  state, 
woald  render  tbe  faoea  positively  black  in  tbe  ordinary  course  of 
printing,  which,  by  a  judiciooa  appliration  of  this  plumbago  upon  the 
matt  varnish,  have  beat  rendered  capable  of  yielding  very  decent  prints 
indeed.  If  the  hair  of  aay  intended  sitter  be  such  as  will  photograph 
too  darkly,  a  very  aatiafactory  effect  may  be  gained  by  powdering  it  at 
the  tinw  of  sttttng.  Broad  lij^htK  in  tbe  face  may  idso  be  put  in  by 
this  atamping  on  the  matt  vamiah  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  negative. 
By  thia  meana  very  often  nt^ntiTea  which  woald  pmdoce  prints  very 
flat  and  altogether  napnaaatahle  pictures  may  be  rsndeied  capable  of 
produeiag  very  paawble  leaaha  indeed. 

The  drapery,  except  when  of  very  gioasy  and  thin  silk  (which 
uanally  presents  sach  a  broken  appearance  aa  to  almoat  defy  further 
manipalation),  may  be  greatly  helped  by  a  few  judicious  applications 
of  the  penoiL  Light  materials — such  aa  drab,  blue,  and  white — may, 
•  hfcj^BJhaat  manipniation  poasible,  be  made  to  look  so  brilliant,  and  to 
ooMain  so  mnah  dalioaey  of  half  tone  and  detail,  that  the  retoucher 
wil  be  folly  repaid  by  the  xeaolt  for  whatever  time  be  may  have 
expended  npoo  the  working  up  of  theae  portions  of  his  negatives.  In 
moat  cases  all  these  lights  are  indicated  In  the  negative,  although  not 
with  suffideot  strsngth  to  print.  Such  lighu,  therefore  (especially  in 
the  larger  siae  negatives),  ahoald  be  intensifiud  by  a  few  sharp  and 
decisive  touahee  ej^jliad  to  the  back  of  the  negative— already  matt 
vamisbed— with  a  stump  aad  plambago.  A  knowledge  of  drawing 
will  natarally  be  of  oonaderable  aaaiatanoe  in  an  endeavour  to  force 
up  the  deuils  of  aay  daCRlife  negative  upon  which  we  hare  to 
eseroise  our  slcill. 

Whan  the  Motive  u  prepared  by  the  application  of  the  mediutn 
and  ready  for  ratouching,  a  great  number  of  these  lights  may  be  put 
in  on  the  film  side  of  the  plate,  uang  for  the  ptirpose  a  fine  cork  or 
moulded  grey  paper  stamp.  Most  lines  running  across  the  waist  of  a 
dreas  from  right  to  left,  such  aa  cieaias  in  the  bodice,  <Scc.,  should  ba 
tahsB  away,  aa  they  only  spoil  thu  obape  of  the  dress,  and  thus  oauae 
theaittar  to  And  faidt  with  the  otherwise  acceptable  pictare.  A  few 
toocbea  ririlfnlly  put  apon  lace  will  greatly  enhanee  its  valne,  and 
many  aaob  touches  are  beat  placed  on  the  b*ck  Ot  the  negative  by  a 
soft  pendl  or  a  white  crayon  on  the  matt  varnish. 

Theae  remarks  will  be  found,  in  practice,  to  apply  to  all  and  every 
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"  method "  of  retouching  that  may  be  adopted  by  a  beginner,  as  in 
each  of  them  the  same  ultimate  result  is  sought  after,  and  the  same 
principles  of  art  employed.  Redmond  Babbett. 


FADING  OF  ALBUMENISED  PAPER  PRINTS,  ETC. 
In  these  degenerate  days  of  photography,  I  think  fading  of  prints  on 
albumenised  paper  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.     The  work  done 
twenty  years  ago  was  far  better  (taking  average  work  of  that  time) 
than  the  average  work  of  to-day.     In  former  days  the  character  of  the 
negative  was  totally  different  than  those  now  produced,  being  far 
more  intense — in  some  cases  so  intense  that  the  details  of  half  tone 
were  apparently  almost  buried,  and  yet  in  the  print  the  gradations 
came  out  most  beautifully.     In  those  days  we  were  content  with  one 
or  two  prints  per  day  from  a  negative ;  it  was  then  a  question  of 
qutJity  rather  than  quantity,  the  latter  being  of  the  present-day  order. 
Not  only  was  the  negative  different  in  quality,  but  the  albumenised 
paper  was  different.    Having  had  over  thirty  years'  experience  in  pho- 
tography, in   my  early  connexion   with  the  art-science  I  used   to 
albumenise  my  own  paper  with  success.    Ammonium  chloride  used  to 
be  my  favourite  salt  for  salting  the  albumen,  using  in  the  ordinary 
way  twelve  grains  of  the  chloride  to  each  ounce  of  albumen,  and  by 
multiplying  the  number  of  grains  by  five  gave  the  strength  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  exciting  bath,  viz.,  si.xty  grains,  and  very  often  as 
much  as  twenty  grains  of  chloride  were  used  and  one-hundred-grain 
nitrate  bath,  and  I  have  many  examples  which  I  printed  in  those 
days  as  fresh  comparatively  as  when  nrst  printed.     The  best  of  to- 
day's prints  would  not  stand  as  many  months  without  showing  signs 
of  fading.    With  a  dense  negative  of  the  old  school  the  image  struck 
more  deeply  into  the  paper,  and  was  far  more  permanent,  and  in  those 
days  we  used  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  bronzing  in  the  shadows  ;  we 
never  hear  of  that  now,  the  fact  being  there  is  not  sufficient  silver 
used  to  approach  the  bronzing  stage.    In  those  days  only  chloride  of 
silver,  pure  and  simple,  was  used  as  a  sensitive  salt ;  but  now,  since 
the  advent  of  gelatine  negatives,  citrate  and  other  organic  salts  of 
silver  have  been  introduced.     The  average  negative  of  the  present  day 
is  very  thin ;  in  fact,  of  not  sufficient  intensity  to  be  able  to  give  a 
permanent  print.     We  often  see  the  question  asked  in  the  press, 
"  How  can  I  get  purple-black  tones  in  my  prints  ?  "    And  if  we  could 
see  the  class  of  negative  the  parties  produce  that  ask  such  questions, 
their  difficulty  of  not  getting  them  could  soon  be  answered.    When  a 
passable  result  is  obtained  from  a  thin  negative  it  is  impossible  for 
the  print  to  be  permanent.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  printin^- 
out  by  contact  the  salt  of  silver  has  not  been  reduced  to  its  metalhc 
state,  but  only  to  a  sub-salt,  which  is  easily  acted  upon  by  atmo- 
spheric influences,  &c.    If  a  so-called  faded  print  be  taken  and  washed 
in  moderately  hot  water,  it  will  be  found  that  the  compound  that 
formed  the  image,  which  was  insoluble  when  the  print  was  first 
made,  is  now  soluble,  and  by  dissolving  out  this  soluble  matter  the 
yellowness  of  the  print  to  a  certain  extent  disappears,  but  the  print 
nas  been  considerably  impoverished.    I  remember  several  law  cases 
where  parties  have  taken  action  against  professional  mounters  who 
have  undertaken  to  soak  off  and  remount  photographs,  and  have  been 
charged  with  being  the  cause  of  the  said  photographs  fading,  and  I 
think  in  some  instances  they  gained  the  day.  I  was  looking  over  some 
prints  only  a  short  time  since  that  had  only  been  printed  about  two 
years,  and  there  was  considerable  evidence  of  their  having  faded  since 
they  were  first  made,  no  yellowing  about  them  at  all,  but  gone  pale. 
These  were  unmounted  photographs  and  printed  on  ready-sensitised 
paper. 

1  have  seen  many  prints  of  the  old  school  which  have  turned 
yellow,  and  yet  retaining  nearly  all  their  full  force  and  vigour,  which 
were  but  very  little  effected  by  washing,  i.e.,  reduced.  In  former  days 
there  used  to  he  two  makes  of  paper  in  the  market,  viz.,  Rives  and 
Saxe  ;  the  former  was  mostly  aized  with  starch,  and  the  latter  with 
gelatine ;  and  the  latter  was  more  prone  to  show  the  yellowing  just 
mentioned  more  than  the  former.  I  have  also  noticed,  apart  from 
photography,  that  all  cotton  goods  sized  with  gelatine  mostly  turn 
yellow  by  the  action  of  the  light,  whereas  starch-sized  fabrics  retain 
their  whiteness.  The  other  kind  of  yellowing  is  produced,  no  doubt, 
by  traces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  being  left  in  the  print  from  imper- 
fect washing,  which  being  decomposed,  and  the  sulphur  acting  upon 
the  silver  salt,  causes  the  yellowing,  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
soluble,  as  before  mentioned.  Then  there  are  other  markings  which 
occur,  apparently  from  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  acting  unevenly, 
which  at  times  do  not  sliow  themselves  for  some  week  or  two,  in  the 
form  of  lemon-coloured  spots  and  streaks,  and  more  especially  after 
mounting,  which  is  more  or  less  effected  by  the  mountant  used.  It  is 
very  rarely  we  see  fading  take  place  in  a  print  where  the  silver  has 


been  entirely  reduced  to  its  metallic  state,  and  I  fully  believe  that  a 
print  by  development,  where  perfect  reduction  has  taken  place,  to  be 
as  permanent  as  either  a  platinum  or  carbon  print,  provided  care  has 
been  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  iron  salts  where  iron  has  been  used  as  a 
reducing  agent ;  if  that  is  not  ensured,  the  least  trace  of  the  iron  left 
in  the  paper  becomes  oxidised  and  plainly  visible.  Of  course  the  latter 
does  not  apply  to  carbon  prints. 

In  silver  printing,  over  twenty  years  since,  Mr.  John  Spiller 
advocated  the  use  of  ammonia  carbonate  in  the  hyposulphite  fixing 
bath,  which  I  used  for  very  many  years  with  great  advantage.  I 
think  it  was  about  one  ounce  of  ammonia  carbonate  to  the  pint  of 
fixing  bath.  With  the  present  day's  system  of  printing  I  fear  its 
addition  to  the  bath  would  be  a  little  two  powerful  for  the  image. 
It  is  an  established  fact  that  an  unmounted  print  is  less  liable  to  fade 
than  a  mounted  one,  provided  they  are  kept  from  the  damp.  Damp, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  far  greater  factor  in  fading  than  even  a  small  trace 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda  being  left  in  the  print,  as  I  have  found  by- 
many  experiments  that  little  or  no  action  sets  in  until  damp  puts  in  an 
appearance.  I  don't  think  we  need  look  far  after  this  why  the  per- 
manency of  a  print  is  endangered  after  mounting. 

The  chief  mountant  that  has  been  in  vogue  ever  since  photography 
has  been  invented  has  mostly  been  gelatine.  Professional  mounters, 
as  a  rule,  use  Scotch  glue,  and  some  the  finer  sorts,  viz.,  gelatine,, 
which  is  very  hygroscopic,  and  which  seizes  damp  from  the  atmosphere 
and  sets  up  chemical  action,  hence  decomposition  and  fading,  and  yet 
gelatine  is  persistently  used  for  mounting.  Starch  is  another  favourite 
mountant,  which  I  do  not  object  to  if  pure ;  but  I  doubt  very  much 
if  the  starch  as  sold  in  the  market  is  sufficiently  pure  for  mounting 
photographic  prints,  many  sam^iles  being  coloured  with  some  blue 
dye  stuff  for  some  purpose  known  only  to  the  makers,  possibly  to 
improve  its  colour.  Many  samples  of  pure  starch  that  I  have  seen  are 
anything  but  white,  and  probably  would  not  be  suitable  for  laundry 
purposes.  Far  better  than  either  of  the  foregoing  as  mountants  is 
gum  tragacanth  ;  it  is  a  little  more  difficult  to  use,  but  it  does  not  so 
foon  become  sour.  Dextrine  is  used  by  many,  which  soon  changes.  I 
have  never  found  anything  better  than  a  good  flour  paste,  made  under 
the  following  conditions : — Best  wheaten  flour  is  taken  in  a  cup  or 
basin,  according  to  quantity  required,  and  worked  up  into  a  thin, 
smooth  paste  with  water,  and  a  few  drops  of  strong  ammonia  added 
— quantity  is  not  very  material ;  it  is  then  well  boiled,  and  in  boiling 
the  free  ammonia  is  drawn  off.  The  object  of  the  ammonia  is  to 
neutralise  an  acid  that  might  be  present.  This  is  best  made  fresh 
every  day,  and  care  also  being  taken  to  wash  out  the  brush  each  time 
with  hot  water.  Photographs  mounted  with  this  take  the  damp  far 
less  than  those  mounted  with  gelatine.  Another  very  important  way 
to  prevent  the  absorbtion  of  moisture  when  the  picture  has  to  be 
framed  is  to  give  the  surface  of  the  print  a  good  coat  of  encaustic 
paste,  even  if  prints  are  mounted  with  any  gelatine  compound  the 
damp  in  no  way  can  effect  it,  as  it  is  rendered  entirely  waterproof. 
Gum  arable  ought  always  to  be  avoided,  on  account  of  its  so  readily 
becoming  acid.  The  mounting  board  is  another  important  feature 
that  must  not  be  passed  lightly  over.  I  have  known  many  photo- 
graphers for  rough  mounting  use  ordinary  cardboard,  which  is  a  vile 
material,  the  paste  probably  being  sour  that  it  was  made  with,  and 
many  other  contaminations  too  numerous  to  mention.  Where  possible, 
I  always  avoids/am  mounts,  and  use  in  their  place  enamelled,  as  for 
years  my  experience  has  been  that  a  picture  mt)uuted  on  an  enamelled 
card  is  less  liable  to  fade  than  on  plain  mounts.  Some  twenty-five 
years  since  I  used  to  do  a  very  large  quantity  of  stereoscopic  slides,, 
and  I  noticed  I  seldom  had  a  case  of  fading  on  the  enamelled  mounts,, 
whereas  if  I  used  an  unenamelled  mount  fading  invariably  occurred. 
The  enamelled  mounts  that  I  used  were  Marion's,  which  calls  to  mind 
the  late  law  case  against  that  firm  in  which  some  rather  curious  facts 
came  to  light ;  notably  one,  the  young  lady  licking  the  photograph 
down.  Some  people's  tongues  may  be  all  very  clean  in  a  way,  but  I 
don't  think  sufficiently  clean  to  add  to  the  permanency  of  a  photograph 
by  licking  it  down. 

There  is  another  point  that  I  have  never  seen  allusion  made  to  in 
any  way,  and  that  is  the  use  of  the  burnisher.  In  burnishing  photo- 
graphs (to  give  them  the  well-known  tea-board  effect)  requires  some 
kind  of  lubricator,  or  the  photograph  is  inclined  to  drag,  and  I  think 
the  basis  of  this  lubricator,  as  a  rule,  is  soap,  which  is  a  combination 
of  fatty  matter  and  an  alkali,  tlie  latter,  as  a  rule,  being  slightly  in- 
excess.  I  have  seen  a  lot  of  this  streaking  as  alluded  to  in  this  law 
case  caused  in  my  opinion  to  nothing  less  than  by  the  lubricator,  and 
probably  this  might  throw  some  light  on  the  matter.  I  have  examined 
many  kinds  of  mounts  for  hypo,  &c.  In  common  mounts  I  have  found 
traces,  but  not  as  a  rule  in  mounts  from  a  high-class  manufacturer 
who  thoroughly  knows  the  requirements.  In  common  mounts  I  have 
found  all  sorts  of  objectionable  matter,  such  as  alum,  free  acid,  &c. 
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I  never  like  nnng  moanU  with  eik  edges,  not  even  the  eo-called 
pun  trold  beTel-edged  mounta,  whidi  contain  more  or  let*  copper; 
mMtllVr  pwtidai  of  any  kind  one  need  be  tiupidooi  of.  Where 
bronae  powder  ia  need  makes  matter*  Terf  much  worn,  the  powder 
h«ng  generally  bisulphide  of  tin  or  its  eompouoda. 

Wm.  Bboou, 


EARLY  EXPERIMENTS,  BY  DR.  PERCY  AND  MR.  GEORGE 

SHAW,  OX  THE  CHEMICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  LIGHT. 

[A  nwiM»»h«lliiii  to  th»  PbotagnffUt  8a«fa«7  at  Ormt  Britain.] 


Am  a  peat  papQ  of  the  late  Dr.  Peicjr,  I  hare  been  permitted  to  read 
and  Bake  ezteacts  from  the  pbotograpUc  note-book  of  my  old  friend 
•nd  Boeh  wepected  I'rofeesor,  and  I  eommeiite  by  acknowledirinfr  my 
ol^atiaaa  to  the  executon,  who,  through  Mr.  Hilary  liaufrman, 
F.GJB^  eotnated  me  with  this  Tery  intaneting  record,  and  to  Mr. 
Oeofga  Shaw,  of  Birmingham,  whoa*  panniarion  waa  freely  giTen. 

The  aeeoont  eztenda  to  twenty-thne  Pfgee  (qnarto)  in  the  note- 
book, aad  two  extra  pagea  fastened  ia,  wbidi  ate  in  the  handwriting 
of  oar  mamte,  Mr.  Oeonw  Shaw,  all  the  rest  being  in  the  dear  manu- 
script of  Dr.  Percy,  and  ulostratad  by  abrtrhes  of  the  apparatiia  need. 
The  entries  are  arranged  as  a  diary,  oewinenring  on  the  ZBth  October, 
1844,  and  running  oa  ooniaeattTdy  to  some  data  beyond  the  5th 
November.  Then  a  hnak  ocean,  and  there  are  oeeasiooal  entries  in 
later  year*— October,  18G0,  and  Mar,  1863— with  other  suggcetioos 
for  experimaats,  to  which  no  spedBe  date  is  attached.  Fiuther  on 
the  pagw  beeooe  a  sort  of  general  notebook,  devoted  to  the  entry  of 
a  wiStf  of  teriinical  and  matalluigical  detefls,  aaalTtieal  prnewaea, 
Ac,  wita  which  Dr.  IVvey's  sahssqiMBt  onasr  was  so  intimataly  aaso- 
«iated.  As  showing  the  original  iatntian,  bowvTW,  it  aboiild  be 
euted  diat  the  eover  of  the  book  is  andeoid  "  LiOKT,  October,  1844  " 
—at  a  time  when  I^ticy  waa  lectuwi  on  Chaasistry  at  tb*  Quean's 
Hospital,  Bfanin^kaiB — and  the  ftrat  beading  mna  thoa: — "EiBsri- 
nental  InTeatigatwB  eonoeminv  the  Chewifal  Phenomena  of  Ligbt. 
Record  of  Ez|wiiments,by  O.  S.  and  J.  P.,eoaBeneed  on  the  ereung 
of  October  S8th,  1844." 

In  soar  respects  it  was  nnfortnnala  that  the  work  was  began  so 
kte  in  the  year,  for  the  weather  on  sneoaaMtre  daya  was  aMed  as 
"  orereast  and  dull,'  "  ckjody,  with  s%bt  rain,*  "  doll  Noramber  day,* 
Ac,  and  only  on  the  Slst  October  and  4th  Norember  did  the  expo- 
sures Mt  the  full  adTantao*  of  sonshiae.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
shonld  be  alatsd  that  the  Balk  of  tbe  esMrtmenta  wan  comparatire, 
■ad  naMtoMa  tb*  akrwer  action  of  the  Hi^  —bled  moveaeeorsle 
uiisiiitbini  to  be  takan  ia  tb*  aariiar  stag**  than  woald  hare  been 
poawbl*  andar  bi%btar  laataowlcgical  eondftiona. 

Tb*  int  a*t  of  •sperinant*  waa  aade  with  pore  chloride  of  silrer, 
pr*cifital*d  from  th*  aitrat*  bj  a  sight  aeaas  of  hydrochloric  add, 
and  waO  washed  with  distiHad  watar,  by  daeantatinn,  in  the  dark. 
The  wodoet  waa  dried  in  a  pocealain  ^ah  over  a  aand  bath,  groand  to 
powoer,  aad  divided  oat  iaio  sararal  tab**,  th*  objact  baiag  to  axpoee 
tbeoi  aJB  simaltaaeonaly  nadar  varioo*  eonditions,  such  as  dry  and 
BMist  air,  or  with  dry  h^diagMi  or  *tb«r  vapour  in  sealed  tubes ;  and, 
ia  oae  caae,  with  notaauum  *Bcioaed,so  aa  to  afaaorb  amr  chlorine  that 
night  be  libvatwl,  a*  well  as  aitet  «f  the  oxygen  cwntamed  in  the  air. 
Ia  other  '«  '  '  last  tab*  waa  aipcwsil  m  an  atmosphere  mainly. 
of  aitfogt  iagiadiant  eapadle  of  ukinfr  up  any  evolved 

chlorine;  tm  i»tu«am  waa  not  in  contact  with  the  rilver  chloride, 
but  held  back  at  oaa  end  behind  a  kioaa  plav  of  •ab**to*.  Details  are 
givan  aboat  the  aiode  of  drriag  the  air,  Byar^g«n,  or  other  gas,  aad  a 
akateh  abowiag  the  dispoaitian  of  th*  oloride  of  caldom  and  canstic 
Botaab  tabee  i*  apaaaded.  The  sealed  tabaa  prsparad  overnight  were 
Isft  in  a  perfectly  dark  place  until  the  next  morauy.  The  reaahs  (rs- 
eofded  br  J.  P.)  wer*  as  foDows: — 

"OetobarSMi.  At  half -past  tan  they  ware  expoeed  ia  the  opea 
air  to  Bght;  tbe  san  waa  visible  throogb  tbe  ckmds,  bat  the  day  ena- 
tianed  overeart  aad  dull  Darkening  of  the  chloride  rapidly  took 
I  in  every  tube,  but,  so  far  as  I  eoold  observe,  not  more  raptdl v  in 
I  than  another.  Tbev  were  turned  round  several  timea  dnrinfr  their 
expoMre  to  tight,  which  continued  until  4.30  the  same  day.  From 
the  fact  of  every  particle  of  chloride  not  hariog  been  brongbt  equally 
oader  the  iaflaeae*  of  Ih^t,  part  of  th*  salt  remained  wUte,  so  that 
then  waa  a  mixtan  of  Back  and  whiu  particles  in  each  tabsh— hence 
th*  difleohy  of  etlaiatinff  in  a  perfectly  correct  and  ntiafaetory 
■aaaw  tbe  mdn  dsgiaa  of  darkaaiag  that  had  been  effected  in  each. 
How««wy  that  ia  a  (ordbiary  dry  AgOL  ia  a  corked  test  tabe)  seemed 
to  bar*  Mdsigunu  the  iMtt  ehaage,  while  that  in  A,  if,  *  (hydrogra, 
nilrag«a,aad  ether  vapour),  appaand  to  have  beea  nearly  equally 
aflaetad;  if  aaytUaa,  that  in  b  (hydrogen)  had  been  most  altered." 

Iban  i*  no  spedfie  report  about  the  flnal  condition  of  tube  c  (that 


containing  the  moitt  chloride  in  a  (sealed  tube),  but  it  is  evident  that 
in  this  dotted  state  of  the  white  chloride  the  action  of  light  at  best 
most  have  been  very  partial.  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  moisture, 
Dr.  Percy  goea  on  to  say : — 

"  It  must  not  be  omitted  that  we  cannot  vouch  for  the  strict  correct- 
nees  of  the  term  dry  chloride,  employed  in  the  preceding  description, 
as  we  onlv  dried  it  m  a  capsule  over  the  sand  bath,  and  did  not  ascer- 
tain whetner  every  trace  of  moisture  had  been  expelled ;  so  that  if 
moisture  had  any  influence  upon  the  chloride  exposed  to  light,  the 
preceding  experiments  become  uuMtisfactory." 

A  second  aeriee  of  tube*  were  got  ready  for  exposure  to  light  on 
the  following  dav.  As  before,  five  in  number,  but  somewhat  differ- 
ently constitutea.  Hie  chloride  of  silver  wan  dried  for  six  hours  in  a 
hot-water  oven,  and  rubbed  to  fine  powder  for  Experiment  1,  or  dried 
in  the  same  way  upon  sfipa  of  glass  for  Experiments  2,  3,  4.  Then 
arranged  as  follows: — 

No.  1. — Tube  charged  with  dry  AgCl  in  dry  chlorine. 

No.  S.-^-Dry  AgCl  in  dry  m'trogen  (i.e.,  with  potassium  at  one 
end  of  the  tube,  and  fused  cnloride  of  caldum  at  the  other). 

No.  3. — Dry  AgCl  in  iodine  vapour.  (Turned  yellow  at  once  by 
partial  formation  of  iodide  of  silver.) 

No.  4. — Dry  AgCl  in  air  with  phosphorus.  (This  darkened  before 
exnoanre.) 

No.  ^.^^ilrer  foil  in  dry  chlorine.  (The  metal  previously  heated 
to  rednea*,  and  dry  chlorine  gas  passed  over  it  for  some  time ;  the 
tube  being  full  of  chlorine  whm  hermetically  sealed.) 

All  exposed  from  10  ^11  4  on  October  30  (dull  and  cloudy  day,  with 
alight  rain  in  the  forenoon),  and  again  from  10  till  S  on  October  31  (a 
bnmter  day,  with  occasional  gleams  of  sunshine). 

Jtnultt.—So.  1  tube.  Scaraely  perceptible  change  at  the  end  of 
tbe  firat  day,  beoomiiw  sensibly  darkened  in  ten  minutes  of  bright 
sunshine,  ultimately  changing  to  an  "  ash-«i«y." 

NoTS— -October  81, 1844.—"  Now  we  ham  from  this  experiment 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  tbe  chloride  of  silver  in  chlorine  affords  an 
indication  of  the  intensity  of  the  chemical  action  of  light ;  for  that 
which  underwrnt  scarcely  any  perceptible  change  yesterday,  became 
ranidly  and  sensibly  affected  to«day. 

When  put  back  again  in  the  darx,  th*  chlorine  gas  acted  upon  the 
cokured  chloride,  and  in  tbre*  hours  it  became  perfectly  white,  ready 
to  undergo  a  like  change  by  repeated  exposure.  This  observation  in- 
duced Dr.  Percy  at  a  later  perind  to  propose  the  use  of  such  an  arrange- 
tmrnt  as  an  actinometer,  whirh  he  described  at  the  Photograpnio 
Scidety's  Meeting  of  June,  1M3. 

Noe.  2  and  8  tabee  both  chan^  cofeur  to  a  chocolate-brown,  and, 
contrary  to  expectatkm,  the  iodide  formed  in  No.  3  did  not  retard  the 
the  chaiige,  which  the  aatbora  then  supposed  might  be  accounted  for 
by  assuming  tbe  existmioe  of  a  chk>ro-iodide  of  silver  sensitive  to  light, 
whereas  pun  iodide  per  m  was  known  to  be  quite  unaffected  by 
expoenre. 

No.  4  tube  also  darkened  considerably,  and  the  phosphorous  add 
probably  aasisted  the  change,  for  it  was  found  to  have  haa  an  influence 
even  in  the  dark. 

No.  6  tube,  containing  the  chlorinated  silver  foil,  aoauired  a  beau- 
tiful iridescenoe  by  exposure  to  light,  the  film  showing  a  play  of 
colour*,  red  or  green,  according  the  direction  of  the  reflected  rays. 
Jb^npond  day  s  expocon  did  not  alter  this  appearance,  but  the  under 
Sma  or  tb*  foil  began  now  to  be  attacked,  and  presented  a  dull  leaden- 
grey  oofeor.  lib.  Shaw  npeated  this  experiment  in  a  somewhat 
modifled  form,  using  Dagnerreotype  platea  acted  upon  by  the  fumea 
arising  from  chlorine  water.    The  results  are  described  later  on.] 

A  tniid  series  of  tubes  were  now  prepared,all  chaiged  with  chloride 
of  silver  snread  upon  little  fi]u»  pl*t«*>  '*^th  the  object  of  ascertaining 
whether  tne  preaence  of  moisture  mignt  have  any  influence.  A  pen- 
and-ink  sketcn  shows  the  disposition  of  apparatus,  with  spirit  lamp  to 
warm  the  tube,  and  exhanrting  syringe  to  draw  off  every  trace  of 
watery  vapour. 

No.  1.— Dry  AgCl  in  dry  chlorine  gas.    Tube  hermetically  sealed. 

No.  2. — AgCl  in  moitt  chlorine  gas.  Do.  do. 

No.  3. — Dry  AgCl  in  dry  air.  Partial  vacuum  and  tube  sealed. 
Exposed  simultaneously  from  10.30  until  !i  o'clock,  October  31 ;  fine 
day,  with  gleams  of  snnshine. 

'Retulu. — The  last  rapidly  changed  colour  (in  ten  minutes)  and 
wrnt  nn  darkening ;  2  was  more  quickly  discoloured  than  I ,  but  the 
atmosphere  of  chlorine  hindered  the  cliangu;  and  the  former  (moist 
chlorine)  proved  most  operative  in  bleaching  the  darkened  chloride 
when  tbe  tubes  were  taken  indoors  at  /i  p.m.,  and  by  i)  o'clock,  as  seen 
by  gaslight,  the  white  chloride  was  quite  restored. 

In  order  to  set  at  rest  this  question  nf  chlorine  hindering  the  action 
of  light,  other  experiments  were  arranged  in  which  tbe  white  chloride 
of  stiver,  dried  upon  a  watch-glass  and  covered  with  a  flat  glass  plate 
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Mmented  on  with  white  wax,  was  exposed  to  light  under  a  b«'ll  jar, 
with  conespoDding  apparatus  beside  it  in  which  chlorine  (and  after- 
wards bromine)  had  access  to  the  chloride  of  silver.  The  results  were, 
as  before,  that  only  a  slight  darkening  occurred  when  chlorine  had 
access,  and  the  bleaching  at  night  took  jilace  as  usual.  The  authors 
gum  up  as  follows : — "  We  have  now  distinct  jrroof  that  the  vapour  of 
chlorine  does  either  retard,  or  otherwise  modifi/,  the  chemical  action  of 
light.     Is  this  owiny  to  the  colour  of  chlorine  ?  " 

Next  came  comparative  experiments  with  bromine,  in  which  a  diffi- 
culty occurred  from  the  bromine  vapours  attacking  the  wax,  so  the 
white  chloride  of  silver  was  enclosed  in  hermetically  sealed  glass  tubes, 
placed  within  bell  jars  filled  respectively  with  chlorine  and  vapour  of 
bromine.  Although  the  latter  manifestly  obstructed  more  light,  it 
was  found  that  the  white  chloride  in  the  jar  of  bromine  was  more 
rapidly  and  deepli/  coloured  than  that  contained  in  the  jar  of  chlorine. 
"  It  would  appear  then  (say  the  authors)  that  the  modification  induced 
in  Ught,  in  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere  of  chlorine,  does  not 
depend  upon  the  colour :  because,  if  that  were  true,  the  degree  of 
modification  should  vary  directly  with  the  intensity  of  colour,  and 
should  consequently^  be  greater  in  the  case  of  light  passed  through 
bromine,  than  is  the  case  of  Ught  passed  through  chlorine." 

Finally,  the  crucial  test  of  exposing  chloride  of  silver  in  sealed  tubes, 
placed  within  a  jar  of  colourless  nitric  oxide  gas  over  water,  and  another 
one  into  a  large  stoppered  bottle  of  the  same  gas  with  occasional  ad- 
mission of  air,  so  as  to  produce  the  red  nitrous  acid  fumes,  showed 
most  dbtinctly  that  with  the  colourless  gas  the  darkening  proceeded 
as  rapidly  as  in  air ;  whilst  in  the  deep  red  gas  the  darkening  was 
cempletely  prevented  for  some  time,  and  only  very  slowly  changed  to 
a  lead-grey  hue  as  the  ultimate  effect  of  protracted  exposure.  Here 
the  observed  difference  could  only  be  accounted  for  by  assuming  that 
the  highly  coloured  nitrous  acid  gases  cut  off  the  chemically  active 
rays,  and  apparently  did  so  much  more  thoroughly  than  the  bromine 
vapour. 

Experiments  by  Mb.  Geobgk  Shaw.    Novembeb,  1844. 

A  couple  of  Daguerreotype  plates  we»e  cleaned  with  dilute  nitric 
acid  and  powdered  tripoli,  rubbed  afterwards  with  dry  cotton  wool, 
and  highly  polished  on  a  velvet  buff  sprinkled  with  charcoal  powder. 
One  of  them  was  exposed,  face  downwards,  tor  thirty  minutes  to  the 
fumes  arising  from  chlorine  water,  and  the  other  for  twelve  hours  to 
the  same  treatment.  Both  were  alike  in  appearance,  coated  with  a 
dead-white  film  of  chloride  of  silver,  which  was  very  compact,  had 
considerable  lustre,  and  reflected  the  images  of  neighbouring  objects 
with  tolerable  distinctness.  So  prepared,  half  of  the  twenty-four 
hours'  plate  was  covered  up  to  protect  it  partly  from  light,  and  then 
both  plates  were  exposed  for  several  hours  ou  a  "  very  dull  day,  the 
sky  thickly  clouded." 

The  surfaces  gradually  changed  to  a  moderately  dark  slate  colour, 
neither  approaching  blackness  or  the  tint  assumed  by  precipitated 
chloride  of  silver  under  like  circumstances.  On  the  next  day, 
November  4,  which  was  "  very  much  brighter,"  the  two  plates  were 
put  out  again,  this  time  the  half  of  the  thirty  minutes'  plate  being 
covered  up,  and  both  exposed  for  more  than  an  hour  to  "  hazy  sun- 
light." They  now  suffered  a  very  marked  change,  the  slate  "colour 
.disappeared,  and  the  surfaces  assumed  a  rich  brown  colour,  with  very 
metallic  lustre,  closely  resembling  the  appearance  of  old  bronze 
medals,  and  those  parts  which  had  been  longest  exposed  to  light 
actually  as.sumed  a  much  liyhter  colour  than  the  surfaces  that  had 
been  partly  protected. 

Here  the  only  circumstance  calling  for  notice  is  the  fact  that 
Daguerreotype  plates  were  sometimes  made  of  rolled  Sheffield  pl»te, 
the  upper  layer  of  which  was  standard  silver  (containing  about  one- 
twelfth  copper),  and  the  sensitive  surface  was,  therefore,  possibly  a 
mixture  of  cuprous  and  argentic  chlorides,  in  which  the  ktter  largely 
preponderated. 

Amongst  other  interesting  suggestions  given  in  Dr.  Percy's  note- 
book was  a  proposal  to  try,  as  a  substitute  for  the  amalgamation  pro- 
cess, the  extraction  of  silver  from  its  ores  by  first  attacking  them  with 
ferric  chloride  solution,  and  then  dissolving  out  the  silver  chloride  so 
formed  with  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  lime.  There  is  no  record 
of  experiments  actually  performed,  but  we  know  tliat  the  process  was 
adopted  later  in  the  treatment  of  certain  silver  ores,  before  other 
approved  methods  came  into  general  use. 

"  Indigotic  Acid  in  Calotype,  Oct.,  1850,"  is  another  entry,  but  it  is 
not  eaev  to  guess  the  purport  of  such  an  experiment,  unless  it  was  an 
«arly  idea  of  working  with  stained  films. 

"Slay  20,  18.53.  Photography.  In  the  negative  or  positive  im- 
pression in  the  Talbotype  process,  in  what  state  is  the  silver  ?  If  it 
be  metal,  mercury  should  certainly  remove  it.  Try  the  experiment. 
Is  AffS  soluble  in  KOy  ?  I  think  not;  if  not,  then  after  exposing  a 
J"^**''""  ♦"  HS  it  ohould  not  be  obliterated  by  KCy.   But  is  it  not  so  ?" 


At  this  date  I  was  an  assistant  in  Dr.  Percy's  laboratory  at  the 
Koyal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn-street,  and  I  well  remember  some 
experiments  being  tried  with  hot  and  cold  mercury  to  extract  the 
silver  from  paper  photographs,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  get 
contact  with  the  liquid  metal.  I  do  not  know  whether  mercury 
vapour  was  ever  tried  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  amalgam,  and 
then  extracting  this  with  the  liquid  mercury.  On  the  second  point, 
I  also  remember  Dr.  Percy  toning  some  silver  prints  on  plain  paper 
by  exposing  them  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  these  were  after- 
wards exhibited  at  one  of  the  Society's  exhibitions. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Percy,  being  on  the  first  Council  of  the  Society, 
was  frequently  engaged  in  photographic  experiments,  and  testing  the 
permanence  of  silver  prints,  on  which,  later,  he  was  invited  to  report. — 
See  Photographic  Journal,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17.5,  190,  2.51. 

John  Spillbr,  F.C.S.,  F.I.O. 


THE  USE  OF  PTROGALLIC  ACID. 

Although  pyrogallic  acid  has  had  many  rivals,  most  of  which  we  have 
been  told  were  so  infinitely  superior  that  the  unbiassed  would  at  once 
prefer  them,  it  still  holds  its  own.  A  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  often 
insisted  upon  that  ferrous  oxalate  was  the  developer,  and  that  Continental 
photographers  were  ahead  of  us  English  because  they  used  the  iron  salt 
almost  exclusively,  the  writer  lost  no  opportunity  of  stating  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  users  of  ferrous  oxalate  were  behind  the  times ;  and  his 
opinion  has  since  been  amply  justified.  For  the  general  purposes  of 
negative  development  both  ferrous  oxalate  and  hydroijuinone  have  been 
found  wanting,  though  they  may  survive  for  the  development  of  trans- 
parencies, especially  so  long  as  an  exaggerated  brilliancy  is  considered 
the  only  proper  thing.  The  time  may  come  when  this  abnormal  brilliancy 
and  the  mechanical  squareness  or  roundness  of  lantern  slides  will  be  re- 
garded as  detects.  To  the  experimental  photographer  ferrous  oxalate  is 
invaluable,  and  for  the  control  of  density  in  negatives  it  is  a  reagent  that 
cannot  be  effectively  replaced  by  any  other.  But  for  the  development  of 
negatives  it  appears  that  pyrogallic  acid  is  now  more  firmly  established 
than  ever  as  the  most  suitable  and  the  most  convenient  reagent,  un- 
approached  except  by  eikonogen. 

Every  developer  must  by  its  very  nature  have  a  certain  amount  of 
inherent  want  of  stability,  though,  as  a  rule,  this  is  only  manifest  when 
in  solution.  Solid  pyrogallic  acid  stored  in  glass  bottles  or  in  tin 
canisters  (the  former  are  preferable)  does  not,  practically  speaking, 
deteriorate  through  age.  Whenever  possible  it  ia  advisable  to  keep  it 
in  the  solid  condition.  This  entails  very  little,  if  any,  additional  trouble 
in  taking  the  required  amount,  because  although  the  bulk  measurement 
of  a  solid  is  not  so  exact  as  weighing,  it  is  in  this  case  quite  near  enough  ; 
and  the  compound  dissolves  so  readily  that  there  is  scarcely  any  more 
need  for  precaution  as  to  its  solution  than  it  is  necessary  to  obseiwe  in 
adding  a  fresh  part  of  a  strong  solution  to  prepared  developer.  The  error 
incurred  by  measuring  the  solid  instead  of  its  solution  of  known  strength 
will  be  inappreciable.  The  spoon  that  has  been  recommended  as  a  con- 
venient measure  is  doubtless  good  enough  when  one  is  used  to  it,  but  it 
is  probably  the  most  inexact  apparatus  that  could  be  selected.  If  the 
ordinary  two  or  four-ounce  measure  is  filled  up  to  the  one-draohm  mark 
with  the  solid,  it  will  be  about  four  grains  that  is  taken,  and  two  drachms 
will  be  about  eight  grains.  It  the  measure  glass  itself  is  used  for  this 
purpose,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  be  dry ;  but  this  additional  trouble, 
when  several  plates  are  being  developed  one  after  the  other,  may  be 
obviated  by  using  a  small  conical  vessel  marked  with  a  file  or  diamond 
as  desired. 

There  is  one  very  valid  objection  to  the  measurement  of  dry  pyrogallic 
acid,  namely,  that  the  dust  is  very  liable  to  get  disseminated  through  the 
air,  and  afterwards  to  prove  troublesome  by  settling  down  upon  sensitive 
materials  and  causing  black  spots,  and  the  substance  is  so  light  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  some  of  it  floating  away.  This  difficulty  is 
specially  liable  to  prove  an  annoyance  in  dark  rooms  where  much  work  is 
done,  and  it  is,  fortunately,  under  these  circumstances  that  render  it 
most  advisable  to  use  a  stock  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid.  So  much  of 
the  reagent  is  required  that  there  is  no  fear  of  a  prepared  solution  spoiling 
through  being  kept  on  hand.  A  sufficient  bulk  may  be  prepared  with  a 
suitable  preservative  for  the  day's  use,  and  probably  such  procedure  will 
save  trouble ;  but  this  is  a  very  different  case  from  that  of  the  amateur 
who  uses  a  little  at  irregular  intervals,  and  would  occasionally  find  that 
months  had  elapsed  since  his  solution  was  made  up.  It  is  quite  true 
that  pyrogallic  acid  in  solution  may  be  kept  for  a  year  or  more  and  still 
be  "  good,"  parts  having  been  withdrawn  from  time  to  time  for  use  ;  but 
it  is  a  radical  mistake  for  the  photogiapher  to  try  how  long  his  solution 
will  remain  usable,  or  under  what  disadvantageous  circumstances  he  can 
command  success ;  his  aim  should  be  to  eliminate  even  the  shadow  of  a 
possibility  of  failure. 

If  pyrogallic  acid  is  to  be  preserved  in  solution,  the  question  at  once 
arises  as  to  what  preservative  shall  be  employed.  A  slight  acidification 
with,  say,  nitric  acid  would  probably  serve  well  enough,  but  as  everybody 
uses  sodium  sulphite  nowadays,  it  is  more  natural,  and  doubtless  advan- 
tageous, that  this  salt  should  ha  used.     As  sodium  sulphite  is  invariably 
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tly  tOuline,  and  klk&li]iit}r  teoda  to  th«  Jneolowtfoo  of  pyrogallie 
,  the  Miiitioa  iboold  be  addifled.  Wbatorer  aeid  b  added,  it  Triars  • 
diffCRnt  pait  frofB  that  when  acid  aloM  !•  Died,  beeaaie  it  liiapiy  libe- 
ntea  a  little  lo^imm  aeid  after  harmg  BentiaKied  the  free  alkali. 
The  beei  mithnd  of  aeidilyiag  i*  to  pMe  a  wm  babble*  of  ralphoioiu  acid 
«aa  ttir— g**  iba  aoiatioii ;  but  if  thU  ia  not  eonTenieBt,  the  eqaivaleot  of 
thiee  ■"'"*■"  of  fmninii  hjdroehlflae  aeid  may  be  added  (or  eaeh  two 
oaaeea  of  the  aoiiJ  tulpbite  taken,  ptaridtd  alvaj*  that  the  eolphite  is  of 
food^aali^andinsBodoaodittoo.  The  propactaon  of  cotphite  of  wdiam 
doea  not  matter  veiT  much  if  it  ii  menaly  need  to  |)ieier»«  the  pTroRaliio 
acid.  But  if  the  eolphile  di^aolved  ia  intended  to  be  the  amount  that 
«fc«ii  be  need  is  the  miied  da«alo|pK,  Ua  qoantitr  is  important,  and  thie 
at  OPS*  Mag*  nader  notice  the  diead«anta«e  of  having  anr  two  ingre- 
dienta  of  tbt  developer  in  (hm  lolatioo.  and  the  praportioo  between  them 
aoalterable.  The  araoant  of  eolphile  of  eodinm  needed  haa  little  to  do 
witii  the  amoant  of  pTroeallie  aeid  need,  bat  rather  with  the  balk  of 
■olatian ;  that  ie.  the  (juanti^  of  wat«  and  the  rhararter  of  the  alkali 
•mploTed.  VThta  »mnw)j.i»  la  to  be  ored,  Ihe  inlnbite  ina7  be  in  the 
proportion  of  aboot  rfs  or  eicht  gtaina  of  ayititHeea  wh  to  the  onaee  of 
eeintiea.  and  thi*  wbellMr  madi  or  UlUe  pyrotnBie  aeid  b  tahaa  Bat 
if  aoOm  — Vwalii  ia  oiad,  it  i*  adriaaUe  to  lake  at  laaat  flftaan  ipaine 
to  Ika  ovaaa,  and  prohabljr  twenty  will  be  better.  If,  th««lan.tbe  pyro- 
grilia  Mid  ia  to  be  rarwd  within  wide  limita.  H  ia  mriiary  to  have  a 
iipaiila  iifciliiiii  «f  anlphita.  tliat  thia  magr  be  added  wbaa  Ihe  avlphite, 
viih  tiM  p|««prilie  aeid  reqoiied.  wmU  be  defldcoL 
—fkakinpkU  5«raf*.  Ciunua  Joxsa. 


THE  BAUrCIO  AND  EXCTTDSO  OF  DIUWI>-0  AXD  OTHEB 
COlUfSBCUL  PAPBB8.* 
Asm  new  eooMi  Ihe  qneeliea.  What  ehleride  are  we  to  naeT  It  ie 
freitj  clear  iliat  ell  we  nqoin  ia  the  eUerine,  and  it  woiiM  aeem,  Ihere- 
fote,  Ihe  (impleet  way  would  be  to  oa*  ehlorioe  water  or  hydreehlorie 
add :  bat.  a*  a  matter  of  tact.  th*«  Mtbetaneae  do  not  do.  bat  alaMet 
•ay  of  Ihe  eolable  baaic  ehioridea  aaewer  extremely  w«IL  Tb«7  hare 
eaeh  a  aUgfaUy  dtfferaal  neolt,  bat  eo  lUght  that  it  ean  be  oesleeted  in 
IWMliw.  and  the  amnoniam,  eodinm,  ot  bariam  ehioridea  need  iadieeri- 
niaalaly.  We  ehoold  natorally  expect  that  the  difreteBl  ehlcridaa  ahoold 
predaea  diSecant  raeolta,  tot  at  the  lame  time  that  ehloride  of  eilTer  i* 
fonned,  Ihe  nitcMo  that  wa<  with  the  (ilrer  formt  a  wlnble  lalt  with 
the  baa*  ot  the  ehloride ;  that  ia  to  i^,  ammonium  ehloriile  and  ailrcr 
nitrate  give  «a  eilver  elilaride  and  aaimoninm  ntmia,  or,  if  potaeeiam  it 
wad,  we  eball  get  pntaaiiitm  oitaat*.  or  li  bariam.  bariam  nitiate ;  and 
ao«e  at  leaet  of  theaa  aolaUa  aitrate*  will  be  left  aad  diy  oo  the 
tfaqr  maj  bara  aa  Inilnaaai  oa  the  reeoUing  priat.  With  the 
I  hava  naiaid  ahoea,  to— la^  the  diflareaee  ia  ahaalntaty  nag- 
Bat  ••  mnet  aot  kmat,  hoaavar.  that  Ihare  ia  a  dMaieaua  ia 
tha  <iaaali9  of  ehlorine  praaaat  ia  afnal  qnaalMiaa  e<  Iha  dilnwat 
oMoridaa;  kr  iaetanre,  ta  giaiaa  of  amnoBioai  ehloride  eaalain  aa 
,  «*»«~«'««  aa  alarea  of  eodiaaa  or  twenty-two  of  bariam  ehloride. 
I  eMerMi  ia  the  oaa  ■aaaraQy  aaad,  bat,  aa  a  rale,  I  prefer  the 
ahkMa.  for  if  a  solabla  eitrate  be  added  lo  the  bariam 
aUartia,  aa  I— Inble  white  ptedpitata  ia  fanaed.  aad  a  dtrale  i«  often  a 
oaatal  adIWoa  lo  the  Mhing  bath.  It  ia  for  thii  reaaon  that  I  oae  ehiefly 
ammraiima  dtloride,  and  all  my  remark*  to-night  will  apply  to  thia  lalt. 
I  may  mapMoB  that  Ihe  eryatalliied  tariety  of  thia  aalt  ehoold  be  obtained, 
and  not  common  aal  aaaoaiaa,  aa  thia  mU,  throogfa  the  evaporation  of 
ammonia,  beeoawe  very  acid. 

Wa  mm  aoiea  at  a  vary  important  poiat,  and  that  ii.  What  etroagtkor 
qaaali^  of  ehloride  elioold  we  apply  to  Um  paper  r  To  aettte  thi*  we 
moat  laaMt  to  eaparimeDt.  The  etripa  of  p^ier  that  I  hare  here  have 
baea  prepared  oa  aaltiag  baflia  of  dMmal  etreagthe,  namely.  1.3,  4,  N, 
16.  9S  graiaa  of  aaiiimlam  aUofida  ta  the  oonoe  of  water.  They  were 
tbea  eseited  oa  three  dlffarent  prepaialione  of  lilvar  hatha— the  ordinary 
a&ver  nitrate,  eilver  eitrate,  and  ammoaio-nitrata  of  eilver.  The  tipper 
half  of  Ihe  etripe  tepreeent  a  abort  expoanre,  in  other  worde,  the  rapidity ; 
and  the  lower  halvea.  the  prolonged  aalion  of  light,  or  inteniity. 

A  glaace  thowa  that  rapidity  inertaiaa  almoet  directly  aa  the  amoant 
•I  alt  preeeet,  aa  doee  also  intenaity  or  the  inaximam  amoant  of  dark- 
aaiag ;  that  ia  to  say.  a  heavily  aalted  paper  will  be  more  rapid  and  give 
•  ■kaaga  image  than  a  weakly  salted  one. 

Il  will  be  Botiocd  that  in  many  eaaee  where  the  laaaimiim  aaoaat  of 
salt  hm  been  applied  to  the  paper  it  has  darkaaed  ii—qTOHy ;  tba  oaase 
of  that  ia  toaad  by  raicniag  to  c«a  of  oar  early  experiments,  that  one  that 
showad  he  that  we  ahonld  have  Ihe  aitnta  of  silver  in  exeeea.  Now,  in 
Ihaso  aaam  the  paper  wae  so  riah  in  aalt  that  nearly  all  the  nitrate  ot 
aOw  waa  eooverled  into  ehloride.  and  the  paper,  lacking  thia  senaitliing 
fowei  of  tha  baa  nimte.  has  darkened  naesnallj-  On  reogb  papera, 
•  CaattinMil  ftrea  feg*  MV) 


even  vrith  sixteen  grains.  I  have  fonnd  a  tendeney,  especially  if  the  silver 
be  applied  with  a  braah,  to  this  same  PBeveanees,  and,  therefore,  as  a 
standard  bath  I  prafar  one  oontaining  eight  graiBe  to  the  ounce. 

Bat  we  have  not  yet  done  vrith  our  slipe.  We  can  ascertain  from  them 
another  fact,  and  that  is  a  way  for  oompenaating  for  feeble  or  too  bard 
negatives :  or  in  another  way,  how  to  obtain  eitiiar  a  vigorous  or  a  flat 
poll  from  an  ordfawry  negatb-e. 

If  we  take  the  leaat  salted  slip,  we  find  that  the  most  exposed  portions 
are  not  nearly  as  dark  aa  thoae  in  the  highly  salted  slip,  and  this  is  still 
more  evident  in  the  sliglitly  exposed  portions.  Now  a  bard  negative 
simply  means  that  it  requires  a  powerful  light  or  a  long  exposure  to  pene- 
trate the  depoeit ;  daring  this  time  the  clear  glass  portions  are  being 
rapidly  overdone.  If  we,  therefore,  so  prepare  our  paper  that  the  portions 
under  the  the  clear  glaaa,  that  is,  the  shadows,  refaae  to  darken  rapidly, 
we  shall  not  be  afraid  of  asing  a  bright  light  to  bring  out  the  high  lights, 
for  we  have  obviated  the  danger  of  the  shadows  solarising.  Therefore, 
for  a  haid  n^ativa,  «a  aaa,  tha  amoant  of  aalt  may  be  reduced.  For  a 
thin  negative,  wboe  aaaatly  the  ofipoaito  obtains,  that  is  to  say,  where 
we  want  tlie  dear  glaaa  to  darken  with  all  speed  possible  before  the 
shadowa  ondar  the  thin  deposit  are  too  mach  reduced,  we  should  increase 
the  qaantity  ot  salt.  Tha  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the  light  between 
winter  and  summer  baa  the  same  tendenqr,  and  the  quantities  I  have 
given  {i.e.,  eight  giaina  to  thaoance)  are  about  a  winter's  light  allowance, 
and  will  probably  be  eMoaaiva  in  sammer  time. 

We  may  now  give  what  one  may  eall  a  winter  salting  batli,  made  up  as 
follows : — 

Oolatina » 210  grains,  28  grammes. 

Chloride  of  amnooiam   HH)      „       1<>        ,. 

Walar ....... »....m M  ooaoea,    1  litre. 

Whaa  «o  ware  simply  etcing  tha  paper,  we  dipped  it  bodily  into  the 
alxiag  liquid ;  oar  object  then  waa  to  till  ap  all  the  pores  in  the  paper, 
bat  in  salting  all  wa  require  is  a  thin  layec  on  the  very  surface  of  the 
paper,  lor  we  know  that  the  colouration  ot4he  outer  reduced  film  of 
ehloride  will  pevtaat  tba  inlKior  and  keep  it  perfectly  white,  and  there- 
ieaa  it  ia  «aly  tba  onlaMa  wbioh  is  of  nee  in  forming  the  image  ;  but  all 
the  salt  in  tha  paper  mart  ha  aeavarted  into  ailver  cliloride  by  the  addition 
ot  the  nitmto,  and  nalaaa,  tbantbra,  a  very  large  qaantity  of  thia  he 
applied  we  shall  have  no  tree  nitrate  in  exeesa,  and  this  exceaa  we  have 
learnt  to  be  an  abeolate  neeassity ;  so  that  it  we  were  to  immerse  the 
papera  bodily  wa  ahoold  only  be  forming  absolutely  asdeaa  silver  chloride 
in  the  body  of  tlia  paper,  anaffonted  by  light,  and  not  forming  any  image 
bat  whieb  would  be  dmply  Axed  oat  again  in  tha  hypo  aad  wasted. 

Tharafofw  I  ataea^  caoommeod  flaatix«  tba  papera,  or  the  thick 
variatiee  at  laaat ;  thia  papere  do  net,  ol  eooree,  matter,  the  qaantity  that 
they  take  np  will  be  so  small— they  are  piaeticaDy  all  snrfaee. 

I  need  hardly  go  hiio  the  manner  of  floating  paper ;  it  mast  be  well 
known  to  all  of  you.  Tha  only  point  to  be  aimed  at  ia  to  avoid  bubbles. 
This  is  dons  by  pladng  one  edge  of  the  paper  on  the  liquid,  and  then 
lowering  the  aheet  down  gimdoally ;  it  should  then  be  lifted  again  by  one 
eornar  aad  ■n'ff'"'^  for  bubbles,  and  if  any  are  seen  they  should  be 
binkea  with  a  gUss  rod  or  the  tip  of  tha  finger-nail.  Most  English 
papera  will  be  loond  to  take  the  salting  very  nnwillingly,  bat  if  left  on 
«balli|aid  for  a  short  time  they  eventually  baoome  evenly  coated.  If 
very  repellent  of  moistore  they  may  be  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of 
ox^  or  very  weak  HCI  and  wster.  By  this  means  the  surface  sise  is 
deatroyed.  I  myself  prefer,  however,  to  rub  over  them  a  little  of  the 
salting  mixture  itself  with  a  taft  of  swanadown,  calico,  or  cotton  wool, 
and  then  float  them. 

It  ia  evident  that  the  time  that  the  papera  ahoold  remain  on  the  salting 
bath  moat  depend  on  the  nature  of  tha  bath  aad  tha  Mnd  of  paper  need. 
If  oar  bath  be  rich  in  gelatine,  the  paper  will  naturally  draw  off  a  con- 
siderable and  sufficient  qaantity  ol  salt ;  but  it  our  paper  be  hard,  and 
the  gelatine  praaaat  ia  email  i|aaotity.  soom  time  moM  be  allowed  for  the 
salting  sohitiona  to  get  hold  of  the  paper.  Somawbere  between  two  or 
five  minntaa'  floating  may  be  taken  a*  the  average :  if  too  long  floated,  the 
thick  paper  at  least  will  absorb  too  much  salt.  With  the  above  salting 
bath,  aa  soon  aa  the  fllm  ie  eaen  to  be  evenly  attached  all  over  the  paper, 
it  may  be  considered  aofBdently  floated. 

T)ie  only  faUnres  that  I  can  imagine  likely  to  happen  in  salting  papers 
are  bubblea,  or  portion*  of  the  paper  untoaahed  by  the  salt,  or  alee  there 
may.  on  prmting.  be  noticed  a  sinking  in  of  the  image  generally ;  that  is 
to  say.  by  reflected  light  it  appears  feeble  and  lacks  intensity,  whereas 
when  looked  at  by  transmitted  light,  the  image  is  seen  to  be  vigorous, 
but  to  lie  in  instead  of  on  the  psper.  This,  if  it  does  not  arise  from  the 
sirflama  ot  the  paper  itsdf.  will  prnhably  be  eaaaed  by  the  salting  bath 
having  baaa  ia  an  acid  eondition.    This  addity  deetroys  the  nsttiral  size 
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of  the  paper,  and  makes  it  like  botting  paper,  absorbing  speedily  all  the 
<alting  liquid.  For  this  reason,  when  nsing  ammonium  chloride,  if  I  have 
reason  to  fear  its  having  become  acid,  I  add  a  drop  or  two  of  ammonia  till 
litmus  shows  an  alkaline  reaction.  The  ammonium  chloride  may  become 
«cid  throDgh  loss  of  ammonia  if  it  be  added  to  the  gelatine  solution  when 
Tery  hot;  it  should,  therefore,  only  be  stirred  in  just  before  using. 

In  concluding  the  directions  for  salting  papers,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
point  out  that  the  object  to  be  attained  is  to  get  a  thin  film,  rich  in  salt 
•nd  organic  matter,  right  on  the  very  surface  of  the  paper,  and  not  in 
dta  texture.  Lyonel  Clabe, 

(To  he  continued.) 


— » 

The  Vienna  Photographic  Society  has  lost  another  well-known  and 
respected  member  in  the  person  of  Herr  Johan  Fodor.  The  deceased 
gentleman  was  bom  near  Pressburg  in  1832,  but  migrated  in  early  life  to 
Vienna,  where  he  conducted  a  chemical  laboratory,  making  the  production 
of  photographic  chemicals  his  speciality.  The  conscientiousness  and  reli- 
ability which  he  displayed,  more  especially  in  the  preparation  of  gold  and 
silver  compounds,  procured  him  such  a  reputation  that  all  the  principal 
photographers  of  Vienna  made  use  exclusively  of  his  manufactures.  For 
the  last  six  years  Fodor  was  afflicted  with  blindness,  his  business  being 
carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  his  wife.  His  modest  and  sympathetic 
disposition  appears  to  have  rendered  him  an  especial  favourite  with  his 
colleagues. 

The  annual  meeting  and  exhibition  of  the  German  Photographic  Society 
will  this  year  be  held  at  Eisenach  from  August  27th  to  the  29th  inclusive. 
Cards  for  admission  to  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  cost  for  members  ten 
marks,  for  non-members  thirteen  marks.  An  exhibition,  in  connexion  with 
which  a  large  number  of  prizes  is  offered,  will  be  held  in  connexion  with 
the  meeting,  and  any  persons  in  this  country  who  think  of  exhibiting  will 
doubtless  be  glad  to  learn  that  foreigners  are  admitted  without  being  obliged 
to  pay  for  space.  The  works  exhibited  must,  of  course,  not  have  been 
shown  anywhere  previously.  A  large  number  of  subjects  for  discussion  in 
connexion  with  the  meeting  has  also  been  arranged. 


The  Buda-Pesth  Amateur  Exhibition  is  now  in  full  swing.  Among  other 
interesting  exhibits  are  a  number  of  photographs  of  peasant  costumes  by 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  and  wood-cutter  groups  by  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  of  Toscana.  Among  the  works  of  several  well-known  amateurs, 
the  series  comprises  landscapes  and  mountain  views  by  Baron  A.  von 
Liebig,  Baron  Nathaniel  Rothschild,  and  Messrs.  Hiller  and  Einsle.  In 
the  scientific  division,  astronomical  photographs  by  Dr.  N.  Konkolz  and 
E.  von  Gothard,  and  micro-photographs  by  Drs.  MoUtar  andKowalski,  are 
conspicuous  for  their  excellence. 


The  storms  which  may  occasionally  be  raised  by  the  vagaries  of  that 
generally  unrecognised  individual,  the  translator,  are  at  present  being 
amusingly  illustrated  by  a  discussion  at  present  going  on  in  the  pages  of 
the  Moniteur  between  Dr.  Vogel  and  M.  Leon  Vidal.  The  former  gentle- 
man has,  according  to  the  latter,  been  criticising  the  Paris  Exhibition's 
photographs  unfavourably.  It  now,  however,  appears  that  M.  Vidal  had 
based  his  strictures  on  a  French  translation  of  Dr.  Vogel's  article,  which 
ogives  a  much  less  favourable  impression  than  the  original ;  at  least,  so  it 
would  seem  from  Dr.  Vogel's  reply. 


As  specimens  of  the  translator's  vagaries  of  which  Dr.  Vogel  so  justly 
complains,  we  may  mention  that  "  kohlendruck  "  (carbon  print)  has  been 
rendered  by  "images  on  couleurs,"  and  "  licht-druck  "  (collotype)  by 
"  heliographie ! "  \         Jv  i     J 

By  the  way,  what  a  gifted  individual  Dr.  Vogel  himself  is.  Not  only  is 
he  one  of  the  leading  photographic  authorities  of  the  present  day,  as  our 
readers  know,  but  he  writes  German,  English,  and  French  with  equal 
purity,  and,  apparently,  equal  ease.  What  English  or  French  savant  can 
do  that  ? 

The  close  connexion  between  magnetism  and  light,  often  already  alluded 
to,  has  recently  been  studied  by  Liesegang  in  a  new  form.  He  points 
out  that  the  iron  salts  are  most  magnetic,  and  that  it  was  this  fact  which 
induced  him  to  try  his  experiments.  On  magnetically  exciting  papers 
coated  with  iron  preparations  sensitive  to  light  he  found  that  the  light- 
sensibihty  was  diminished. 

Db.  Phipbon  makes  rather  a  good  remark  in  the  Moniteur  in  reference  to 
■captam  Abney's  article  on  photography  in  natural  colours.    "  Captain 


Abney,"  he  says,  "might  have  contented  himself  with  discussing  the 
actual  position  of  the  subject  without  declaring  its  accomplishment  to 
be  impossible."  And  he  proceeds  to  remind  his  readers  of  Arrago's  mot 
on  the  employment  of  the  word  impossible  in  science. 


The  latest  novelty  in  photography  in  Germany  appears  to  be  the  sensi- 
tised mount.  These  mounts  are  sensitised  with  bromide  of  silver  gelatine, 
and  the  negative  is  printed  on  to  them  direct.  They  are  then  washed 
and  fixed,  and  on  drying  no  further  trouble  is  required.  The  price  seems 
to  range  from  three  to  four  marks. 


©ur  iBiitortal  STatle. 


A  Tbbatisb  on  Magnesium  Flash-light  Photogbapht. 

By  ROBEET  Slihosbt.  London!  :Marion  &  Co. 
It  is  known  to  many  that  Mr.  Slingsby  has  for  some  time  been 
devoting  much  attention  to  flash-light  photography,  and  in  this  elegant 
and  album-like  volume  he  gives  the  result  of  his  experience,  together 
with  pictorial  illustrations  of  various  applications  of  the  flash  light. 
Mr.  Slingsby  is  not  a  believer  in  the  employment  of  only  a  single 
lamp,  but  uses  a  number  of  them,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject and  size  of  the  room ;  for  example,  in  photographing  a  ball-room 
scene,  the  room  being  ninety  feet  long,  thirty-five  feet  wide,  and  twenty- 
five  feet  high,  he  employs  nine  ordinary  flash  lamps. 

A  chapter  on  At  Home  Studies,  although  not  long,  yet  contains 
many  useful  hints  on  this  most  valuable  of  all  applications  of  the 
flash-light  system.  We  say  valuable  because  it  affords  the  means  not 
otherwise  attainable  of  securing  groups  of  the  domestic  circle  after  the 
labours  of  the  day  are  over,  and  the  members  of  the  family  are  con- 
gregated together  with  the  accustomed  furniture  and  surroundings. 

By  diagrams  our  author  shows  in  what  manner  the  magnesium 
lamps  are  to  be  arranged  with  reference  to  the  groups,  so  as  to  secure 
a  soft  and  uniform  lighting  of  each  individual. 

"  Having  made  all  your  preparations,"  says  Mr.  Slingsby,  "  you  will 
find  it  is  not  a  '  bad  move '  to  flash  one  lamp  off  first,  in  order  to 
accustom  your  sitters  to  the  brilliant  and  sudden  light.  Then  light 
up  your  lamps  (you  need  not  turn  down  the  ordinary  gas  or  other 
lights,  as  they  have  a  good  appearance  if  well  managed) ;  give  a  rapid 
glance  over  your  sitters,  uncap  the  lens,  and  make  your  flash  imme- 
diately :  do  not  forget  to  cap  the  lens  as  soon  as  possible  and  put  out 
the  spirit  lamps  :  then  you  may  change  the  dark  slide,  refill  the  lamps 
with  magnesium  powder,  and  go  on  again  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  it  is 
as  well  to  open  the  door  and  a  window  to  let  out  any  smoke  previous 
to  taking  another  photograph."  A  family  group  of  five  taken  on  a 
whole  plate  serves  to  illustrate  Mr.  Slingsby's  success  in  this  depart- 
ment, and  here  we  may  say  that  the  work  contains  four  full-page 
photographic  illustrations. 

It  is  truly  (as  the  title  on  the  cover  states)  a  ^ac^icff^  treatise,  well 
written  in  a  condensed  style,  contains  a  lot  of  sound  information,  with 
numerous  hints  in  form  of|memoranda,  and  lastly  is,  as  a  book,  most 
admirably  got  up  in  red  and  gold  to  fit  it  for  the  drawing-room  table. 
Price  4«.  

Photogbavukks. 

By  Gcs.  Raikgeb. 
Mr.  Raingkb  has  sent  us  several  examples  of  his  work  in  photo- 
etching,  one  of  them  having  been  partially  touched,  but  the  others 
quite  untouched.  These-  examples  include  a  fine  photogravure — T/ie 
Buttetfiies — of  about  12  x  10  inches.  This  is  from  life ;  others  are 
from  paintings.  The  tones  range  from  the  deepest  possible  to  be  ob- 
tained to  the  most  delicate  whites.  The  half  tints  are  also  well 
rendered. 


PH0T0G|EAPPY  IN   COURT. 
Debknhasi  versus  Gabell. 
In  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Chiiiicery  Division,  on  Friday,  June  6,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Stirling,  the  case  of  Debenhani  versus  Gabell  was  heard. 

This  was  an  action  brought  by  Mr.  Arthur  Debenhani,  of  158,  Regent-street, 
Photographer,  to  restrain  Mi's.  Annie  Gabell,  a  lady  in  his  employment  as 
manager  then,  from  interfering  in  any  way  in  the  business.  Mr.  Graham 
Hastings,  Q.C.,  for  the  Plaintiff,  now  applied  for  an  injunction  in  the  terms 
of  the  notice  of  motion.  The  writ  had  been  issued  on  the  29th  of  May,  and 
leave  was  obtained  from  the  judge  in  vacation  to  serve  notice  of  motion. 

It  appeared  from  the  affidavit  that  Mr.  Debenham  liad  been  for  some  time 
prior  to  May  9,  1888,  in  partnersliip  with  the  late  Mr.  Gabell,  and  the  latter 
having  died  on  that  day,  Mr.  Debenham  retained  Mrs.  Gabell  as  manager.  The 
executors  had  transferred  the  business  to  Mr.  Debenham  pursuant  to  the 
partnership  deed.     On  April  24,  1890,  Mrs.  Gabell  gave  notice  to  leave  ;  after- 
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mecHUaam  wm»  atand  into  for  the  aU  of  tha  bociiMM  to  the 

■xeuutoii,  trat  oa  Mar  90  Mr.  Debenham,  baring  daddad  not  to  proeaad  with 
tlM  matter,  iBfutmad  UM  dafendant  thanoC  aod  remiiHleil  her  that  bar  notica 
would  ezpira  on  tha  S4th.  Mi*.  Oabell,  i^  occupied  txx»os  on  tha  premiMa, 
^^it«^  to  ksT*,  ailagfalf  that  tha  Md  jwuihawd  tha  bmiiwaa,  and  was 
—««<«««■»  to  noNdBMnaaaatlf.  Sha  danaad  to  allow  tha  naw  manager 
«|ipaiBtad  bf  tha  IWntiff  to  condnet  tha  biimw,  and  opanad  tha  boalneaa 
lattai. 

Tha  Daftodaat  now  let  op  a  latter  wiittM  bj  tha  Plaintiff  in  May  oflsinc  to 
nU  tha  "fil^*—  to  tha  axacnton,  bat  aa  thia  eoatainad  a  elanaa  to  tha  eAKt 


that  H  WM  not  to  ba  binding  nntfl  a  nroMr  agnaBaat  ahooU  ba  atgnad,  tha 
jndga  hdd  It  to  ba  no  dafnea,  and  aada  »a  eraar  tot  an  ii^iaaetlaa. 


KECENT  PATENTS. 


APPUCATIONB  rOB  PATENTS. 
Nai  MI7.— "  luiwwnanta  in  and  iilillM  to  tha  Foouainc  Amanmant  for 
Photormphie  Caiwa."    J.  C.  Sumn— XMarf  yaaa  <  18ta 

Ka  S7M.— "  laptofvaato  nbth^  to  Xmm  for  Admittia(  LMt  to,  wfaibt 
Kxdadinr  Actinic  Rayi  from.  Photc«nphie  Dnrfc  Roomi  and  tha  Ukak'^  O.  V. 
PoaasBT.— /Merf  Juiu  S,  189a 

N«.  aaSZ.— "lautorcnasta  in  RoUar  Boldai  for  Pbotognphr.'  W.  O. 
TWMMM  aad  W.  WMa— 2MmI  /km  7,  UW. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Impbotu  ArramaTca  nm.  Taxum  PMioaaAnu  a  Hans  Smah 

N<x  10,1S1.  WiLUAM  faian  OnsmL  M,  nacMUIIr,  LomIob,  awl  Momm 

■van,  anrik  Omh,  vimiaf.—Mf  10,  UM. 
Otm  hnwilMi  hM  for  ito  aUaat  *a  (antoMn  of  photopapUe  fietana,  and 
lalatM  oklitj  to  tha  prodaeUoa  afaadi  pictaiaa  a«  aia  wtamMj  to  Olaalnto 
and  NgMar  tha  moramaata  of  anImaU,  iaaaeta,  or  mOTing  obiacta,  aithar  takan 
daal*  or  in  maaMa  aa  may  ba  daaind. 
Per  Ma  pamaa  wa  aaartnat  n  apiantaa  br  which  wHh  •  itavl*  «MMi» 
id !«■  a nfOMriaa «r MthjMvM aay ha  tOM,  h4  by  wU* a Mte «f 
■h  AiiliyapMii  MMlllia  !■■.  la  paraiMaf  ana  phola^apWe  tha,  wta 
I  aata^tadWthoM  which  hafa  baaa  anoaad  to  thaaStonor  light  with 
iaOdaa*  fBpidity  for  tha  dariiad  awL 

To  earn  oat  o«r  laiaaUoa  wa  proaida  a  aafai  ahalt  wUA  ia  art  naiad  aithar 
l>yaw1aehtanMdh7haad,deckwctfc,<r«lharwiaik  1V>  thh  aholl  ia  attached 
wbaalworfc  and  coaaMvalHti  by  which  tha  whalaappantaaia  dilvaa,  aad  tha 

By  tha  rotattai  of  thb  ahaft  tha  fmial  «lm  b  paid  oat  and  plaoad  in 


ibaroT 


ahaft  la  rotated  aad  than  ii  Uai  oawUeh  I 
aaek  pirtaraa  batv  Uiritad  aioM  by  tha  lawth  or  aa 

To  acwtda  tor  tha  wediUMi  «r  aMay  iMtoia^  aodl  aa  woaU  eoaalitnto  a 
lijIfiaiilawiaaofaaApfalaia^aadtoaaahla  Ihraa  haated  mman  toba 
takaaiauiiiiilyaadlampMawfc^waaniatialDiiallafiMamaiphoto- 
papkia  tha  aa  ova  af  tha  apiadlaa  «r  eooatar^MAa  bdoM  ■Mfttoaad,  aad  thia 
•piadla  ia  lo  anvMad  that  m  it  rotolaa  nndar  tha  diMnc  aetioa  of  tha  main 
(haft  it  poya  o«t  t£a  Sha  aa  tut  M  It  la  aaodad.  TooaeiMrapiadbar  eooatar 
ahaft  thafcwd  at  tha  Mm  liittartid.  aad  tha  Miiiiaiiai  Ii  aachthatby 
maoaa  oflha  wtai  ^Ml  lUi  Mae^  eoaatariMI  h  OMMd  to  ntoto  fai  a  ra- 
amia  dhMtlaa  to  that  of  tha  fbrmar,  or  pay<ag-«at  aptelK  aad  ita  aetkm 
cooaaqaaatlr  ia  to  wtnd  the  Mm  op  a*  fwt  aa  it  it  paid  oat. 

latatmadmta  of  theaa  two  roilari  or  eooatar  ahafta  wa  amnga  aa  axpoanra 
Kiaaa,  ovar  which  tha  aaaaltiaa  Mm  pamaa  aa  ita  way  to  tha  loUiag-np  thaf^ 
aad  tt  ia  whibi  tha  Mm  Mto  oa  thia  onaaoiB  acnan  that  it  la  aat^actad  to  th« 
actka  of  tha  photapaphk  faBMi. 

Aa  both  paytnf.oat  aad  roUuf-op  roDan  hava  a  coatiaooaa  motion  comma- 
nicatad  to  thoo  by  tha  drlriag  itaft,  and  w  it  la  ilaalroQi  that  tha  Mm  daring 
ita  axpoaar*  to  tha  light  ahooU  ba  at  rat,  wa  prorida  aa  anangmant  to  aCm 
thia,  which  Ii  aa fslkiwa :—Immadlalaly  bayoaalha aipoaan aeraan aad batwoH 
it  aad  tha  op-arlndiaf  rollar  wa  plaea  an  laiandttastiy  acting  dram  of  aoefc  a 
diamatar  aad  ciienmfBaaea  aa  that  aaA  tan  thereof  will  talca  op,  or  roll 
forward,  tha  aiaet  aaoont  of  Mm  that  h  loqaired  for  each  pietarc,  and  in 


a  certain  nnifonn  length  of  the  Him  to  pass  forward  towards  the  expoanr» 
screen,  when  it  collects  into  a  kind  of  loop  m  readiness  for  use  :  it  cannot,  how- 
e»or,  pass  into  the  (XMition  for  actual  exjKMure  until  that  jioi-tion  of  the  film 
occopyiag  snch  position  has  been  withilrawn  ;  as  soon,  however,  as  the  detent 
tooth  attached  to  tha  dnim  aaeapea  thronrh  the  slot  in  the  pinion  the  drum 
makea  a  aln^  larulutiou,  aad  in  so  doin|r  both  removes  the  ex|>ose<l  tilra  fh>m 
tha  acreen.  and  at  tha  mma  time  draws  the  loop  of  fresh  film  which  bos  been 
gathering  into  tha  axpoanra  poaition,  and  at  the  same  time  passes  forward  tha 


aamlaf  thia  Ma  toward  the  dram  abojtaiws  into  tha  azpoaors  position  a 
noah  la^th  of  Mm  iwady  to  ba  iipi— I 
T»  sCict  thia  intarmtttaat  moltea  w«  pnrida  tha  otoaaald  dnun  with  a 
tooth,  which,  whM  tha  dmm  is  not  ia  motioo,  iwsta  on 
of  a  aoltod  ptolia,  which  giors  into  aad  ia  ibiTan  by 
shaft  with  a  uoaHaaaaaamttoa.   Tha  slot  in  this  pinioa  la  so  arranged 


IM  CfUWUHM 

tha  mala  shaft 


only  daring  snch  faroiatiea  «f  tha  pinioa  does  it  allow  the  «i.«pe 
Molh  to  paaa,  and  whan  thia  oocoia  tha  dnm  ondar  tha  action  of  a  drirtng 
wHh  whkh  It  la  prvrUad  mokaa  aaa  fail  tarn,  whan  tha  aaoapamant 
foond  ifUa,  nata  oa  tha  ^ttadricol  portioa  of  tha  slottad  pinion 

Tha  apiadla  oa  whiA  tha  dmm  rcroltoa  also  gran  into  and  ia  •Iriren  with  a 
I  fkom  tiia  amia  ahaft,  aad  to  this  shaft  is  attachetl  the  one  end 


af  a  aoilad  ifilag,  tha  other  aad  of  which  la  Szad  to  tha  inner  drcomfaaoce  of 
tha  *■■  Hatlt  Aa  tha  opiadk  raaolTaa  thia  aprlag  wtnda  ap,  aad  on  tha  re- 
hoa  if  tha  OMUa  tooth  aad  dinm  tha  apteg  nawtada,  oarrytaig  both  tha  dram 
with  It.  Thna  tha  Ma  b  paaaad  ibrward  batwaan  winding 
roUcra  at  thia  point  «al^  with  tha  aaoeaary  intemilttent 

I  motion  of  tha  payla^oat  spindb  aa     onwinds  canias 


Thai 


already  exposed  Mm  Into  tha  form  of  another  loop  in  readineas  to  Iw  wonnd  up- 
on tha  winding  roller,  which  being  prorided  with  a  similar  uniform  continuous 
motba  from  the  main  shaft  as  tha  payingK)at  ndler  proceeds  gradually  to  wind 
np  tUa  loop,  ao  that  it  is  wholly  taken  up  by  the  tjme.the  eacape  tooth  again 
rotatea,  when  a  (keah  loop  of  fllm  la  paaaed  forward. 

Tlia  sbnttar  for  expoiiina  tha  film  to  photographic  action  is  made  in  two 
poctioas,  each  proTidm  witb  on  aperture  or  slot  which  in  one  position  only 
aUowa  tha  light  thmt  tha  laaa  to  paas,  and  it  is  only  by  the  simultaneous  action 
of  thaaa  two  sbattera,  that  la,  when  tlie  spettures  in  each  coincide  at  a  given 
mooaot,  that  any  aotioa  of  Ua^t  on  the  film  can  take  place. 

One  portion  of  this  ahattor  b  caused  to  rerolTa  with  a  uniform  motion  as  it 
is  driTen  fhun  tha  main  shaft,  the  other  portion  is  worked  by  a  rocker  or  slide 
sctuated  hy  a  cam.  To  thb  lattor  portion  of  the  shutter  is  attached  a  spring 
witb  a  tanaioa  acraw  to  regulato  its  speed  of  action.  In  this  way  the  duration 
of  axpcaoia  b  raaderad  entirely  indrpendent  of  the  speetl  of  the  driving  shaft, 
a  by  tha  taming  of  thb  screw  a  Iodk  or  short  expoaure  (within  limits)  can  be 
ansuod,  whatever  tha  nambar  of  exposures  per  n^uta  may  t>e. 

Tha  BMMMnt  tha  apertua  in  tha  revolving  ahnttor  oomw  into  position  witb 
tha  baa,  tha  cam  leto  tha  aUdbg  shatter  go,  tad  by  means  of  iu  attached 
nriag  tha  qwtore  ia  tha  ilidbif  shatter  alao  croaeea,  and  the  ext>oaura  i» 

Aa  actba  of  thia  ahatlar  b  oa  onangad  that  each  expoaure  occurs  simnlta- 
aaoMdy  with  tha  ot-rsat  poottioa  of  tha  drum  eacape  tooth  and  the  film  on  the 
axpoaara  a  leani 

na  eblma  an  oa  fcUowa  >-\.  8o  arraagtag  the  aaehanism  of  a  camera  aa 
to  caaag  tha  gylg  af  ofmaHeaa  aii^Marr  far Ifca  ohfalnmant  of  a  Utent  photo- 
giBphb  fapraalalloa,  or  a  aarba  of  such  rerneantoHoiis,  to  be  automatically 
aflaetad  la  proper  aaqtMaoa,  by  maar  '  dr  actuation  fhim  the  rotation 

of  a  cnmnwo  aliaft  or  Ita  eqaivolant,  '  tion  may  be  im|>srted  by  han<l 

or  a«hmabit  with  or  wltkont  bmoiu  lor  siiowmg  of  the  periml  of  exponure 
haia<  OHtod  a  amy  ha  nqalrad.  2.  Ia  a  eamera,  tha  combination  of  an 
liitaiailHaiilly  opoalag  ahattsr  with  laanhaabm  for  giving  an  intermittent 
moveaant  to  a  saaaltlaad  fbip^  tha  whob  being aoMated  (him  a  common  shaft, 
or  Its  aqnivabnt,  in  each  aaaaer  that  tha  opaninrof  the  ahutter  takea  pUce 


daiingapartodof  leatof  thailripk    3.  In  a'comm,  in  combination,  a  device 
whkh  at  each  opmatba  adfaaea  into  poaition  ibr  expoaure  to  the  action  of  the 
baaaaoitba  of  a  aoritbad  atrip  fad  thereU 
thapoiil 


atrip  fad  thereto,  and  aimnltanaously  advances 


lastly  araoaad,  aad  wl 
of  tha  atrip  hi      - 


of  aiiNMua  towards  a  taka-ap  device  the  portion  of  the  strip 


such  tiroa  of  opention  arrcats  tlie  portion 
to  aKpeeor*  or  alloars  of  its  being  so  arrested,  an  ex- 


poaaM  dorbe  (whbh  any  or  may  not  be  capobb  of  Indapendent  adjustment  to 
lOgabto  tha  parted  of  axpoaaia  H  may  ba  loqg 

rexpoaorsb 

I  be  cauaad  to  opeiato  tn  proper  aequ' 
tha  rolattoa  of  each  shaft.    4.  lnacanian,lnoombinatioD,adevicawbtchateach 


axpoMia  H  may  ba  loqaircd)  timed  to  operate  while  the 

i«  b  airaatad.  and  a  shaft  to  which 

ra  proper  aequenca  upon 


pcftiaa  of  the  atrip  la  peoiibB  to  expoaors 
aoeh  dovloa  arc  w  couaelad  a  to  be  caused  to 


advaacos  into  positloa  to  axpoaure  to  the  action  of  the  lens  a  por- 

of  a  aaaaitbed  strip  fed  thereto,  and  simoltaneonaly  advances  from  the 

poattba  of  eapoauia  towarda  a  taka-ap  dovico,  tha  portion  of  tha  strip  lastly 

aoeh  ttaa  of  opanuon,  arreata  the  (lortion  nl 


each  oponlba  fomcUaali  bt  off  and  take  up  a  portbn  of  a  aosltiaed  atriji 
tha  bMjIh  loqabad  to  aaw  lapiaaantation,  a  davia  which  at  each  opention 
nana  ato  poaitba  toaspoaare  to  tha  lana  the  portion  of  the  atrip  snpplieil 


czpoaed,  aad  whlah^ 

tha  atrip  la  poritioa  toaspoaaia,  or  allows  of  ha  being  so  arreated,  and  a  shaft 
to  which  each  davloa  b  n  aoaaatad  a  to  be  caaaad  to  operate  upon  the  rota- 
tion thofaoC  S.  In  a  coaon,  b  oombioation,  let-off  aad  Uke-up  devices  which 
atooeh  ...._.. 

of  thai 

by  the  let-off  Javioa,  and  aairance*  from  the  jKislUbn  of  ex|KM>ure  toward*  the 
taka-ap  device  tha  portion  of  the  atrip  Ustlv  expoaeii,  and  which,  Iwtweeii. 
-g-^f—  of  onerotton  anosto  the  portion  of  the  strip  in  position  lor  ex|MMure, 
-v9mra  of  tta  Being  a  amatad,  an  axpoanra  device  (which  may  or  may  not  be 
apahb  of  ladapaadant  aaUoataeat  to  regulate  the  period  of  expoeore  as  may 
be  iwijalrid)  timed  to  epnato  while  the  irartion  of  the  strip  in  position  for 
ezpoaora  b  arreatad,  and  a  common  aliaft  to  which  such  devices  are  so 
eooaaeted  a  to  be  eaated  to  operate  in  proper  aeiioence  upon  the  rototion  of 
each  ahaft.  0.  In  a  euutn.  ia  eombiaailon,  let-off  and  take-up  devices  which 
at  each  operatioa  rameibaly  bt  off  aad  take  np  a  portion  of  a  aensitised  Htrip 
of  tha  IcMEth  raqnlred  to  each  fepreaentotion,  a  device  which  at  each  operation 
advanoa  into  poaltba  to  axpoaore  to  the  action  of  tha  lens  the  portion  of  the 
atrip  applied  by  the  let-off  device,  and  advanoa  ftom  the  position  of  exposure 
towaida  the  taka-ap  device  the  poition  of  tha  atrip  hstly  expoaed,  and  whiclf 
between  inch  timm  of  operation  arraate  the  portion  of  the  strip  in  poaition  for 
axpoenre  or  allows  of  ite  being  n  arraatad.  and  a  common  ahaft  to  which  such 
devlea  are  ao  connected  a  to  be  caused  to  operate  in  pro|ier  sequence  upon 
the  rotation  of  soeb  shaft  7.  In  a  camera,  In  oomliination,  the  spindle  means 
to  operating  it,  the  roUar  aad  coonaetioa  spring,  the  escapement  tooth,  the 
eaapemsot  nab  and  gearing  oonneeting  the  latter  with  the  spindle.  8.  In  a 
etaan,  In  eoaWnattoi,  tha  aplndle  means  for  operating  it,  the  roller  snd 
eonaetfaig  friam,  tha  aaapeoent  tooth,  the  eaeapement  bah  ami  gearing 
eoaaaetiac  the  latter  with  tha  spin<Ue.  the  let-off  roU,  the  toke-up  roller,  tho 
connecting  feed  roller,  the  shaft,  and  gearing  connecting  the  shaft  witb  the 
rollsn  rwpeetivaly.  9.  lo  a  camera,  in  oomDinatioo,  the  spindle  means  for 
operating  It,  the  toiler  and  oonneeting  spring,  the  eaeapement  tooth,  the  escape- 
ment hull,  and  gearing  oonneeting  the  latter  with  the  spindle,  the  letofT  roll, 
tha  take-up  rollar,  tha  bad  roller,  the  shaft,  and  gearing  connecting  the  shaft 
with  tba  rollers  remetlvaly.  10.  In  a  camera,  in  combination,  tha  auto- 
matically acting  roUar,  tha  IHctionally  driven  roller,  the  shaft,  and  gearing 
connecting  the  shaft  with  such  rollers  respectively,  suljaUntlally  as  and  for 
the  pnrpoea  eat  forth.    II.  lo  a  camera,  in  combination,  the  automatically 
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actiuK  roUcr,  the  friutionally  driven  rollers,  the  simft,  and  gearing  connecting 
the  shaft  with  snch  rollers  respectively,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes 
set  forth.  12.  In  a  camera,  in  combination,  the  automatically  acting  roller, 
the  frictioually  driven  rollers,  the  connecting  feed  roller,  the  shaft,  and  gearing 
counaoting  the  shaft  with  snch  rollers  respectively,  substantially  as  anil  for 
the  purposes  set  forth.  13.  In  a  camera,  in  conibinatinn,  the  roller,  the  shaft, 
meaiu  for  fHotionally  actuating  the  roller  from  the  shaft,  the  roll  and  the 
connecting  feed  roller,  for  frictioually  actuating  the  roll  from  the  roll,  sub- 
stantially as  and  for  the  pur]K>ses  set  forth.  14.  In  a  camera,  in  i'ombin<^tiou, 
the  roller,  the  shaft,  and  means  for  frictionally  actuating  the  roller  from  the 
shaft,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  set  forth. 
The  complete  specitication  is  illustrated^ 

Ak  Imphoved  Photoobaphic  Camera. 

No.  5046.    WiLUAM  Blakb  Lccs,  Boston,  Suffolk,  Massachusetts,  United 

States  of  America.— J/ ay  10,  1890. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  the  construction  of  an  improved  photographic 

camera  of  the  kind  in  which  several  sensitive  plates  can  be  placed  at  one  time 

aiul  pictures  taken  on  each  of  them  consecutively. 

Tlie  invention  consists  essentially  of  a  vertically  elongated  camera  box,  having 
upright  grooves  in  which  the  plate  holders  are  loosely  held,  and  an  enlar^red 
lens  tube  open  at  its  inner  end,  and  moveable  longitudinally  in  the  lower  jiart 
of  the  camera  box  in  such  a  manner  as  to  support  the  plate  holders  iind  permit 
them  to  drop  one  at  a  time  into  the  field  of  the  lens. 

A  camera  box  has  vertical  grooves  at  the  sides.  In  these  grooves  the  ends 
of  the  plate  holders  loosely  fit,  so  as  to  pennit  the  latter  to  be  easily  moved 
up  and  down.  Through  an  aperture  in  the  front  of  the  camera  box  is  inserted 
the  lens  tube,  which  is  of  a  length  approximately  equal  to  the  depth  from 
front  to  back  of  the  camera  lx)x.  The  inner  end  of  the  lens  tube  is  open, 
while  its  exterior  end  is  clased  and  provided  with  a  lens.  When  the  lens  tube 
is  pushed  entirely  back  into  the  camera  box  the  plate  holders  rest  upon  its 
upper  side,  and  as  it  is  slowly  withdrawn  the  jdate  holilers  drop  one  by  one  to 
the  open  end  of  the  lens  tube,  where,  lieing  in  the  field  of  the  lens,  a  picture 
can  be  taken  upon  the  sensitive  plate  carried  by  each  plate  holder.  The 
distance  of  the  open  end  from  the  lens  is  of  course  made  equal  to  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens,  and  the  plate  holders  are  formed  of  opaque  material,  snch 
as  sheet  metal,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pictures  from  being  fogged  by  the 
taking  of  the  succeeding  ones. 

Tlie  plate  holders  consist  each  of  a  square  of  thin  sheet  metal  slightly  less  in 
length  than  the  width  of  the  camera  box,  and  having  a  slight  tlange  at  the  top 
anil  bottom  edges.  The  sensitive  plates  must  be  put  in  these  plate  holders 
when  the  latter  are  removed  from  the  camera  box,  for  the  reason  that  when 
inserted  in  the  grooves  the  plates  and  plate  holders  are  inseparable. 

Among  the  several  ways  in  which  the  lens  tube  can  be  made,  the  pjitentee 
prefers  to  construct  it  of  a  cylindrical  form,  with  a  screw-thread  on  its  external 
surface  engaging  a  nut  on  the  camera  box.  The  pitch  of  these  tlireads  being 
equal  to  the  width  of  the  grooves,  each  turn  of  the  lens  tube  causes  a  plate 
holder  to  fall  into  the  field  of  the  lens,  exposing  a  fresh  plate  and  shielding 
the  preceding  ones. 

In  other  forms  of  camera  the  lens  tube  is  smooth  on  its  exterior  surface,  and 
adapted  to  slide  in  a  liglit-tight  packing. 

For  the  insertion  and  removal  of  the  plates  and  plate  holders  the  top  of  the 
camera  box  is  provided  with  a  suitable  sliding  cover. 

The  claims  are :— 1.  The  combination  of  the  vertically  elongated  camera  l)Ox 
having  the  upright  grooves  and  the  aperture  in  the  lower  part  of  its  front,  and 
the  lens  t\il)e  open  at  its  inner  end  and  longitudinally  moveable  in  said  aperture, 
said  iKirts  being  so  arranged  that  when  tl.e  lens  tube  is  within  the  camera  box 
sensitive  jilates  placed  in  the  grooves  of  the  latter  are  supported  by  the  lens 
tube,  and,  as  it  is  withdrawn,  the  plates  drop  one  by  one  into  the  field  of  the 
lens  carried  by  the  lens  tul)e,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 
2.  The  camera  box  haring  the  vertical  grooves  and  apertured  front,  said 
apertnre  being  circular  and  internally  threaded,  in  combination  with  the 
cylindrical,  threaded  lens  tube  removeable  in  said  aperture,  substantialiv  as 
set  forth.  ' 
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Place  of  Meeting. 


Myddclton  Hall,  Islington,  N. 
The  Studio,  Chancery.lane,  Bolton. 
Queen's  Hotel,  Chfton. 

Victoria  Hotel. 

5,  8t,  Andrew-square. 

Anderton'8  Hotel,  Fleet-Btre8t,K.C. 

Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Basinghall-st. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
JuHE  10,— James  Olaisher,  F.R.S.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

A  paper  by  Sir  H.  Tbukman  Wood,  on  Photographing  the  Induction  Sparle, 
was  taken  as  read.  x-      > 

sH^h  ^'  ^.  Dkbknham  read  a  paper  on  Estimating  the  Eficiency  of  Plate 
^«^«9',  "llnstratod  by  photographs  and  a  diagram.  T<ie  subject  of  the 
paper  was  one  that  he  thought  deserved  more  attention  than  it  had  received 
L^'^r^^l*"'"  '""""W'?"  •>«, had  desired  to  f..rm  some  judgment  by 
^^^1  .  ^'''"^'""  tackmm  when  anplieil  to  glass,  but  this  could  not 
atoftctorily  be  done  on  plain  glass,  as  the  rcttection  from  the  front  of  the 
glass  came  to  the  eye  m  neariy  the  same  line  as  that  from  the  back,  and  so 


obscured  the  observation.  The  two  reflections  could  be  separated  by  coating 
a  prism  with  the  Imcking,  and  the  reflection  from  the  internal  surface  could 
then  be  examined  by  itself.  He  showed  such  a  prism  coated  in  various  parts 
with  different  backings,  and  added  that  it  was  this  sort  of  inspection  which 
had  suggested  to  him  that  bitumen,  which  was  considered  to  stand  so  high  as  a 
backing  agent,  might  be  sur))assed.  This  supposition  was  confirmed  by  a  series 
of  photographs  which  he  had  taken  of  a  test  object  through  a  prism,  the  iliagonal 
surface  of  which  had  been  coated  suicessively  with  various  substances  to  be  ex- 
amined. Compared  with  an  unlxicked  surface,  bitumen  appeared  to  absorb  so 
much  light  a.s  to  require  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  times  the  exposure  in 
order  to  obtain  as  much  photograidiic  action.  Tliis  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  large 
proportion,  but  gelatine,  mixed  witli  an  equal  quantity  of  caramel,  gave  less 
reflection,  and  a  mixture  of  gum  arabic,  caramel,  and  chine  ink,  still  less. 
The  use  of  caramel  or  burnt  sugar  was  not,  so  far  as  he  was  aware,  known  for 
plate  backing,  but  it  had  provetl  remarkably  successful.  Another  slide  showed 
the  ert'ect  of  photographing  by  placing  a  plate  immediately  behind  a  small 
opening  and  exposing  to  a  given  light.  Here  an  exposure  of  fifteen  seconds 
sufficed  to  give,  with  an  unbacked  plate,  the  halo  characteristic  of  internal  re- 
flection, whilst  on  a  backed  portion  of  the  same  plate  sixty-four  times  as  long 
showed  no  such  halation. 

Mr.  J.  SriLLER  said  that  there  were  a  number  of  substances  that  might  be 
available  for  plate  backing,  but  some  of  them — aniline  dyes  ))articularly — 
were  piactically  unsuitable  on  account  of  the  effect  which  they  would  have  if 
any  got  on  to  the  surface  of  the  film,  as  they  would  be  sure  to  do.  Aniline 
orange,  if  it  did  creep  on  to  the  surface  of  the  film,  could  not  be  removed  by 
any  agent  that  he  knew  of.  Bitumen  was  troublesome  to  remove,  and  it  was 
very  satisfactory  to  hear  of  a  soluble  substance,  like  caramel,  that  was  so 
effective  as  a  backing. 

Mr.  H.  Chapman  Jones,  whilst  aiqireciating  the  experiments  shown,  thought 
that  to  back  plates  was  a  retrograde  step.  It  could  only  be  necessary  if  the 
film  was  not  sutticiently  dense  to  stop  all  light  from  passing  through  it.  With 
a  less  dense  film  light  was  lost  to  the  image  that  ought  to  be  used  in  building 
it  u]i.  Plates  were  now  to  be  obtained  commercially  that  showed  no  halation 
when  photographing  dark  foliage  against  bright  wliite  clouds.  For  interiors, 
however,  backing  might  still  be  necessary. 

Mr.  W.  Bedkoud  said,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Jones's  statement,  that  plates 
were  to  be  had  coated  thickly  enough  to  prevent  halation,  he  Ixdieved  it  was 
understood  that  light  did  pass  tlirough  the  film  and  was  reflected  back  on 
to  it,  but  that  the  development  did  not  go  deep  enough  to  reach  it.  "Si 

Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson  referred  to  some  experiences  which  made  him  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  backing. 

Mr.  T.  Sa.muels  had  used  stained  collodion,  which  he  recommended  a» 
avoiding  the  dirty  practice  of  removing  pigment. 

Mr.  Jones  then  read  a  paper  on  The  Staining  and  Clearing  of  Gelatine 
Films,  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  experiments,  showing  films  treated 
with  various  combinations  of  developing  and  of  so-called  clearing  agents. 
He  had  not  found  any  of  the  latter  to  produce  any  greater  eftect  than  simple 
washing  with  water,  and  some  of  them  i-etarded  or  prevented  the  clearing 
action  which  simple  water  possessed.  He  had  used  pyro,  ferrous  oxahite, 
eikonogen,  and  hydroquinone  as  the  developers  to  produce  stain,  and  these 
with  and  without  varying  additions  of  alkali  and  sulphite.  In  one  set  of 
experiments  he  found  eikonogen  to  produce  no  stain,  pyro  a  slight  stain  but 
even  all  over,  whilst  hydroquinone  gave  a  well-marked  stain,  darker  at  the 
limiting  edge  than  elsewhere.  Alum  he  found  rather  to  act  as  a  mordant  in 
fixing  stain  than  as  a  remover  of  stains,  whilst  a  mixture  of  alum,  ferrous 
sulphate,  and  citric  acid,  so  far  from  removing  stain,  made  it  more  pronounced. 
The  best  stain  remover  was  simple  water,  and  the  effects  supposed  to  Ije  due  to 
clearing  agents  were,  he  thought,  .attributable  to  the  extra  washing  the  plates 
so  treated  received. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Dalies  inquired  whether  Mr.  Jones  had  experimented 
with  distilled  as  against  ordinary  water  in  washing. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiixeb  could  not  agree  with  Sir.  Jones.  He  noted  par- 
ticularly that  the  author  of  the  paper  had  found  the  use  of  a  mixture  of 
alum,  ferrous  sulphate,  and  citric  acid  give  an  increased  stain.  He  (Mr.  A. 
Spiller)  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  that  solution,  and  found  it  eminently 
satisfactory,  and  that  a  yellow  stain  was  entirely  cleared  away  by  two  or  three 
minutes'  stay  in  such  a  solution.  He  had  also  used  hydrochloric  and  citric 
acids,  both  with  good  effect. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  had  about  ten  years  ago  found  ferrous  sulphate,  used  after 
fixing,  gave  intensity.  A  wash  of  acid  removed  the  intensity  and  the  stain  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  said  that  during  development  pjTO  was  decomposed 
and  combined  with  gelatine.  When  this  was  treated  with  ferrous  sulphate  ink 
was  formed,  which  added  to  the  intensity  of  the  negative. 

Mr.  JoxES,  in  rejdying,  said  that  he  had  been  led  to  these  experiments  by 
direct  observations  which  they  had  confirmed.  The  use  of  alum  he  had  always 
found  positively  detrimental.  His  fixing  bath  w.as  hypo,  to  which  sodium 
carbonate  was  added,  and  he  never  used  the  same  solution  a  second  time. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Stacey  was  elected  a  member. 

It  was  announced  that  pictures  for  the  exhibition  would  have  to  be  sent  in  by 
September  15,  and  that  the  soiree  would  take  place  on  September  27. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION, 

June  5,— Mr.  W.  Coles  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  in  speaking  of  recent  travels  on  the  Continent, 
mentioned  that  he  had  passed  eleven  Custom  Houses  without  meeting  with  any 
difficulty  as  to  his  photographic  ajjparatus — an  improvement  upon  the  state  of 
things  formerly  existing. 

Negatives  and  prints  were  then  shown,  the  result  of  a  competition  between 
Messrs.  W.  M.  Hastings  and  C.  H.  Cooke  in  developing  plates  of  unknown 
exposure  ;  the  former  using  eikonogen,  and  the  latter  pyro.  Plates  had  been 
exposed  in  pairs  by  Mr.  A.  Cowan— some  correctly,  and  some  much  under- 
exposed—and one  of  each  pair  handed  to  each  competitor  without  any  indica- 
tion as  to  the  exposures.    The  general  verdict  of  the  members  was  found  to  be 


Jone  in,  lUOUj 
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in  b*oar  of  tbc  pjio  derelopment  for  the  correctly  expoMd  piatei,  tnii  of  the 
dtawntm  tat  the  vttAa-mcpomA  oam.  It  «m  aeticMi,  honwer,  that  the  Utter 
««•  eoMidnabir  lbn«l ;  ud  Mr.  CWm  thoaicht  that  if  be  h^l  bwa  u 
ngnUai  of  Sag  i>  paAiag  deiiliilii— I  with  the  Dyro  plates  thajr  would 
kn*  COD*  op  qna  ■■  moeh ;  aa  opakm  that  appcand  to  be  naenUr  ahand. 

Mr.  P.  SrwMmt  nntioMd  that  ha  hal  tried  tbc  intenaty  o7  the  pale  rellow 
lera—  ihowa  at  the  bat  awatiaa  and  faaad  that  alboaai  {ia{i«r  raqoind  thne 
toHa  H  hws  to  print  uader  it  as  wMwBt  the  Mnn. 

Tlie  diecaeiioo  <m  the  aoMeet  of  the  awing.  Tin  IfmHrng  Pmm  Ikmt  Bui 
R0jitlm  Ike  Oraiaiiam  ^  At  SfoH—,  ma  ombI  by  Mr.  B.  P.  DmaOB,  who 
Mid  that  hie  owb  |ii>niirii  waa  far  the  aoed  aid  aihrer  paper,  aad  of  this  ha 
luad  and  ehowad  aaanlaa  of  two  kiodi — lieaii^Bg^  Anatotype,  which  he 
thooahtbeitof  all,  aDdilerdopadprimlBaa  Atetepapw.  Ha  obtiiaad  AiUer 
datAand  bett^  fdari^  of  the  giwIaHiiai  ia  the  ihadowa  with  thaM  than 
with  plaM—w  or  any  natt  lariiwaL  Ha  a— hliri  1  that  the  public,  too,  were 
«(  tha  ana  opttioB.  aad  that  tha  «Ht  Hwerity  |>ratend  tha  old*  method* 
ibr  the  maaw  he  had  fi««B. 

Mr.  Cnon  qoaaliOMd  whMhar  a«k  lUl  iMdwhwaf  dateO  (ad  |p«iation 
waa  reqnirad  or  ariiatiailhr  ilMliiMa     Ba  {nAttad  a  aatt  avtea  neh  as 


.W.K 


an  thoij^  t 


oftha 


to 


aapoaiUa:  thsra  waa  mat,  owing  to  lipailwiMBaa  of  tha 
.  SBdi  a  oaaapleta  aoah  of  gndatioa  in  the  mprtiTa  aa  wa* 
lawtaic,  aad  to  (tothir  eat  down  this  aeah  by  not  lagiatitiag  the  gis- 
ia  tha  acfUivr,  wash  ha  aoQiidarad,  WKNg.     It  in  enler  to 
a  i^ukI  avtM*  waa  sHeatial,  than  he  wonld  be 


TW  CBalHiA»  aaid  that  a  pncvs  mftM*  fer  om  sa^faet  waa  not  aaew> 
wrily  ao  tar  aaath«;  detail  wm  latlaal  hi  lahilntiiiai,  bat  for  laifB 
int)M**l>iBk  aoaU  ba  loahad  at  aaoi  ■  dfc«nnf  ha  roadiliirt  idaUmHrpa 
Bare  artiattc  For  aaythiaf  anall  ordiarwy  iilvsr  pwar  waa  bittw  to  bofc  at 
and  qahs  H  nKrtiiL  ItaMRa  w«b  pabtsd  by  ti*  hart  atMa  wMk  qidta 
aa  aadi  datafl  ia  la  dbMHB  taMik 

Mr.  OoWAJi  iiiliariil  thai  Arialotyn  papar  wh  hast  fcr  lagMaiag  tha 
padaUoa  of  thia  bmsII  im  and  i1*  ■  ■  wh  1 1  p^ar  tar  dsawr  oaaa. 

Mc  J.  8.  TKan  had  basa  MtaUag  tgr  two  platiaaa  pamaMsa— tha  raid 
dawintilf^  and  tha  Phri^wBf  dlwat  ptfcttag  paper  aa  now  eaypUad.  PrlnU 
by  b^&pmaaMi  wen  handed  loaadiMd  thaaa  whiek  wan  thai«kt  to  ba  tha 
bast  pmnd  to  U  apoa  the  Bsw  rWMM  aapw. 

It  waa  liiiidad  to  eoatiane  tha  diHaHiaa  at  tha  next  willing 

It  was  tniagiil  that  at  tha  oaMag  to  Mka  pbca  oa  Sataiday,  tha  14th  Int., 
tha  laietfy  ahoaU  ba  at  WoodalNat  StoUoa  at  balf-paat  two,  and  ftniab  at 
Bala  lad.  iMtoad  tH  aeaaMHiag  thv^  aa  pnnrioaaiy  annonwd, 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BBnnrOUE.>T  ASSOCUTIO.V. 
A  iusmu  of  the  Comaittee  waa  held  aa  Jane  S  at  1,  Oraat  Jamw  rtiaat, 
IMIii>rd.rDw,  Mr.  W.  BoteBL  id^ 
manbaadoaa) 


Three  grants 

Thaaei 
caa  have 
ChiMary. 


Bbarebet^L 


Tha  aew  bdls  wars  ehowB,  and  aay  Ina  daatroo*  of  asaiallac  the  Asaedatioa 
in  have  eopiaa  on  appUcatloa  tofta  Baa.  8acretary,  Mr.  B.  i.  Baaalay,  66^ 
biMwy-lBBa,  W.C. 


HOBTH  LOXDOV  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOaKTY. 
Ji-n  3, -Mr.  P.  W.  Bart  ia  tha  chair. 

Tha  HaaucTABT  read  the  report  of  the  Bab^JoiMBittee  appointed  to  lelect 
a  new  raoa  tat  the  meetiap  of  the  8seiatr,  and  it  was  Jwidad  opoa  thia 
report  to  mgifi  a  very  ndtable  imoi  at  WeUii^taa  Hall,  bcloagiag  to  Mr. 
Oforar ;  aad  Ar  tha  nast  aMaltag,  oa  Jnaa  17,  the  iioeiaty  win  ia»oti  into 
Hi  aaw  oatftan^ 

tt  hatha  hiM  diMad  anas  tUi  otaaliW  to  hold  aa  oakibMaa  «f  caawm 
itwdi  inf  ihilMMhli  aaBaar  oatdt^  aawnl  «nto lad,  apoa  tha  iaritatloa 
of  tha  CoomO,  a«t  aahOili  kr  the  iMMtloa  of  tha  maaiban. 

MaiWk  9mk  laat  a  wpr— itatJTa  who  aahtlMad  aad  ezpWnad  the  aeUsa 
ofth^  ilmnl»ieaiaeiaaadal»tha"ftaapi"— aandatand.  HaaMT 
axhibHad  eoaa  af  the  aaw  alamlaiBai  laaa  BMBatA, 

Mr.  Ooti,  af  Wnrhla^Bi  iHmt.  Stmal,  showed  his  patent  portabU  oaaMn 
and  liutaoiad  daaUa  aBdlM  tlipM.  Ut.  OoU  partknlariy  drew  attaatiaa  to 
tha  ttipod  head  sad  bnia  rliiff  Kraaad  to  the  baaebovd  of  tha  oanin.  by 
whkh  fta  camaw  caa  ba  sasfly  plaaad  la  poaMoa  on  the  stand,  aad  batng  oaca 
MMwadBnaly  to  tha  tripod  caa  baralalid  to  aaypolaL  Tha  »mw  stand  la 
le  Mdathat  tha  fainw  aaa  aadly  ba  phweii  at  eiren  tha  hnr  dt<aaca  af  two 
fiatfMailhagiaaad. 

Mr.  Mswaaa,  of  OslbnMrast,  showed  •  new  instaataasoaa  ibatts  ipseiany 
made  (or  Mr.  L  MaiUaDd  for  oae  with  hi*  deteetire  camara,  and  by  aaaaa  of 
which  ha  hoped  to  attaia  a  aaiekar  nUa  of  axpoaara  thaa  ooald  ba  giraa  by 
*   -'arritanda, 

MartM  *  Oob  sMt  a  Piifculrf,  a  BnaasTs.  sad  aa  UMim  oaiMia 
bla  baAa  aad  ataad,  togsthsr  with  oae  of  thafr  <arenafoplr  camtaiL 
whidi  ah»  Ibtmsd  a  stamaoopa.  Theyahoieat  oaa  of  the  well-known  Ashibrd 
slnahs  aad  their  new  book  on  the  flash  light  by  Mr.  Siagsby.  Tha  ta»srss 
w— andaiaadtothawiibiibyMr.  Ifaakia. 

Mr.  RMlay,  of  Loadoa  BHdgi^  had  imI  a  leleetion  of  caa«nstsads  sdapt- 
■Ma  to  liitoaa  helghtsw 

Maavi.  flrifla  seat  sevwal  sihlbits,  sal  among  them  their  new  aatoautic 
rocker,  wUA  balag  once  woaad  ap  naads  no  rurther  sttantloa  to  ksap  the 
developer  dawing  easily  orcr  the  plate  They  alio  uhiUted  a  rary  coaapact 
aad  aaafal  eat  of  trale*  aad  weiabta. 

Ummt,  Abraham  cihlMted  Ueir  two  drtective  cameias.  aad  alao  their  aaw 
walUaMtiak  eamcra  •taiMi 

Mr.  Pkrk  Mat  one  of  hi*  new  light  caaMa  stands  with  ball.Mul«Mkst  JoiaL 
Tha  esat  of  Ihl*  stand  b  to  ba  sboat  8a 

MasKB.  Hargv  Btothais,  of  Settle,  Toikihb*,  lent  one  of  their  new  alpen- 
tockeuMT 


Letten  were  received  ftxnn  aereral  manafoctarera  statinK  that  owing  to  the- 
exUbition  at  the  Drapan'  Company's  Hsll  they  regretted  not  being  able  to 
send  exhibits. 

The  next  meeting  of  tha  Society  will  be  on  Toeeday  evening,  Jane  17,  which 
will  be  a  technical  eveaing,  aad  the  last  gathering  of  the  Society  iu  Hyddelton 
HalL 

UOLBORN  CAUERA  CLCR 
Mat  80.— Mr.  E.  Dnnmore  was  el(^cted  an  honorary  memlier. 

The  following  queationa  were  then  read  from  the  question  box  : — 

"The  tensitometer  nomber  of  the  PUurnix  plates  •" — This  the  Secrktaky 
promised  to  And  out  ttata  the  maken. 

"A  good  hydroqainoosdevalopirr  f— The  Ilford  formula,  which  is  m  follows, 
was  slrua|dy  reoommandad :— Hy<lrac)ainone,  one  hundred  and  sixty  gtains  : 
sodiam  salphitak  two  ooaoa ;  bromide  of  intasiiium,  thirty  grains ;  water,  to 
twenty  ouneea.  Sodiam  hydrate,  one  buntired  grains ;  water,  twenty  ount^es  ; 
and  using  eqaal  parts  of  each. 

"The  bMt  way  of  keeping  hydroquinone — in  lolatioa  or  crystals.'" — 
Ciystala,  decidedly,  ia  daip  libe  'or  yellow  gla»  bottle. 

''A  rebady  for  graen  fogT'— Soak  in  eolation  of  biohron 
thotoo^  washing  altarwaida  in  water. 


biohronute  of  potash  and 


AaoTtna  mi-etini;  wsx  hpM  on  the  0th  lost,  to  see  a  demonstration  and  hear  a 
few  wonls  a  'St 

Mr.  John  Britannia  Works,  lUbrd,  who  had  kindly  ron- 

to  give  to«  aemonnrauon,  then  said : — Pyemiaing  that  Alpha  pai><  i  i 
paper,  aad  that  It  ia  often  nned  aninat  sndi  pspen  th.i: 
axtsatapaftet  laageof  half  tone,  I  claim  fbr  AlpbaacoMi; 
fhna  that  obJccUoo,  and  venture  to  ny  that  the  specimens  I  now  pass 
roaad  will  carry  with  thsm  lUI  inoof  of  this  assertion.    Here  we  have  ])rints 
fk«a  tha  Mme  aspitive*  oa  platttnm  and  Alpha  pspen,  and  I  may  fteely  say- 
that  I  am  a  gnat  admirv  ofplatinnm  mints,  and  that  any  coniparisoos  1  make 
batwaaa  tha  two  piBCUBM  ars  aot  mooa  in  any  spirit  of  detractfon  of  the  merits 
of  piaUaan,  bat  rinply  la  pnin  of  Alpha  m  nanhing  that  high  standard  of 
whkk  phiuaam  prints  poeaaai.     TbeM  prints  were  made  in  the 


dnplylnpniM 
phinaam  print 
wat  Weat-tnl  I 


stadio  of  smoBiaaat  Weat-k<l  firm  which  makea  platinum  pictures  a  leading 
foatare  of  fta  work;  with  the  Alpha  paper  the  aame  operator  was  vorr  im- 


p««KtIr  anqnalatail,  aad  yst  I  think  yoa  wOI  readily  admit  that  tbaae  latter 
priata  Mara  notkiag  to  M  desired  in  the  way  tf  comparison.  It  must  be 
wiilbMait  also  thSt  tW  asgatives  were  ipedallfmade  for  [ilatinnm  work- 
crisp,  daaai^  aad  v<'->->"'— vhllst  the  neguivea  most  suitable  for  Alpha  paper 
are  thoM  rather  '  intiM  in  the  eharaetaristica  1  have  mentfoned. 

Iliaa  aa  to  colour  .  .>a  all  shades  ftrMO  black  to  red,  all  equally  clear 

aad  btflUMt  It  Is,  1  know,  sometimM  urged  sgainat  Alpha  that  thoogh  the- 
coloora  ars  varied  enoogh.  It  la  difllcalt  to  pt  the  ooloun  alike  or  those  you 
treat  Wall,  I  soy  Ikmt  is  aD  a  qaettioo  of  carsfbl  working,  as  all  photographic 
Oitea  aiaetly  abnal  ezponirea,  I  will  guarantee  that  any  one 


aiaeliy  aana 
of  yo«  eon  pnidnea  a  doMS  nruts  ihmi  any  nesative  so  true  to  tint  that  not 
ditoetid  betwaan  them.  This  brings  me  to  a  point  I 
_ .  Milt  am.  Til.,  tha  iiwnailtj  of  care  in  exposure.  Tliis  i* 
too  oAea  a  matter  of  gasM  aoik  :  you  put  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the  frame,  hold 
it  at  random  at  a  snppoaed  twelve  incbea  from  the  gas,  and  expose,  and  in 
tonitng  the  gas  up  for  tha  next  rx|>orare  you  half  do  it,  and  make  your  random 
shot  at  a  distanca  whkh  la  laally  two  iaeaaa  nam  cr  Anther  sway,  and  the 
rasah  is  half  a  doaai  prtMi  la  as  many  ooloan.  Mind,  I  do  not  uy  this  is 
tha  rala ;  It  Is,  af  oOBfiik  aa  axM«ntad  skstA  of  bct<.  but  it  will  present  to 
Toa  the  point  to  be  enfccoad.     >ow  I  want  to   '  '  mcthotl  we  ailont 

to  sacttre  nniformity  of  exposure,  ami  though  V  ;.  is  uiineceesan-  in 

its  oomplsteneM  for  an  analaiir's  ordinanr  work,  it  wui  point  the  moral  of  my 
ranMufcs.  Ws  have,  Hiat,  a  gM  burner  with  a  rmiUtor  and  gauge,  so  that  we 
kaow  how  maay  fcet  of  gM  w*  are  Imming,  awf  can  alwava  secure  a  uniform 
VAX ;  tsooad,  a  bawboaw  marked  off  in  mchaa,  and  a  printing  (kame  balder 
aSUag  oa  tha  baaabaard.  so  tlist  it  i.<  alwsys  possiUa  to  gauge  to  a  nicety  our 
dlitmpa  Ikaat  the  gas.  "naM  two  give  all  tha  awwitlsls  for  alMolute  uniformity 


Of 


s: 


proper  I  need  not  speak,  as  the  instruc- 
I  trill  only  point  out  one 


with  tha  ponw  eotar  the  'grmiad  (tally, 
or  two  toeaaa  of  vaiiattai  tar  nse  ia  special  oaaaa.  With  a  negative  which 
is  denw  and  shows  anot  eoaliMt  it  is  naeesaaiy,  in  ordar  to  secure  tlie  full 
half  tanas,  to  give  loag  atpasures  and  use  the  normal  developer.  If  this 
tha  eoloar  of  tha  nsahing  print  too  (kr  into  the  reds  then  we  csn  modify 

the 

broaMe; 


tha  mathoil  by  shortening  tha  expomre  and  using  a  develofier  with  somewhat  less 
broaMe ;  that  is  (broHda  being  a  retanler  of  deUil),  we  have  a  more  vigoroii" 
action  of  tha  davalopor  aad  leM  contrast.     It  wdl  thus  be  seen  that  lei«th  of 


expoauR  and  stTangta  of  dardopcr  are  to  a  considerable  extent  intcrcbsngeablu 
in  their  power  of  prodnoiag  the  some  tcsnita,  and  I  might  Jnst  mention  that 
long  exposure  givM  red  tOMa,  short  OUM  grsaaiah  blaclu.  Then  with  a  thin 
nogstiva,  where  it  la  aaeiaMry  to  gst  more  eoatnst  in  tha  print  than  the 
nagstita  shows,  wa  mnat  give  short  expoaON  aad  om  a  well-restrained 
dataloper.  Of  coona,  ia  nsing  the  term  short  sxposora  1  nuan  only  in  the 
coaiparative  sense,  ss  if  too  short  yoa  will  get  that  greenish  black  I  men- 
tioned, which  is  not  onir  oUectiooabla  to  the  aye,  but  dilBciilt  to  get  rid  of 
ia  the  tooiag  bath.  For  Uask  toan  we  need  a  short  exposurv,  vigorous 
dataloper  appliad  oatU  tha  image  ia  wall  out,  and  a  quiet  toning  bath.  For 
sqiiaa  and  browns  wa  axpoat  a  trilie  longer,  but  still  liorderiiig  on  uuder- 
exposura,  aaing  a  vigoroos  ileveloper,  snu  short  toning  little  more  than 
laOcieot  to  fix  the  print  Reils,  as  I  mentioned,  are  the  result  of  long 
expoaurea,  and  can  tie  wnad  to  the  point  desired,  passing  through  the  variouM 
tonee  of  that  colour  faito  the  pbolosnpbic  purple  and  eventually  a  briglii 
blue.  It  must  be  remanbereil  that  when  Hnt  put  in  the  toning  bath  thr  print-. 
lose  piiMrtically  all  their  vigour,  aii>i  Ixs-ome  wsaliad-out,  unpleas."  i 

thinn,  which  have  Ar^htenoii  lirginnpni  into  a  belief  that  the> 

spoiMd.    They  soon  raeotcr,  and  in  a  lew  minutes  begin  to  take  tin  .:        

appaaraaoa.  Thsy  loaa  aothing  in  depth  or  detail  iu  tha  toning  bath,  ami  tin- 
only  fhaagg  obwnrabia  daring  this  part  of  the  process  is  that  tney  are  a  liltl>.< 
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Uehter  in  tone  than  when  ultimately  dried.  One  other  point  and  I  have  done, 
lais  is  the  necessity  for  cleanliness.  One  trace  of  hypo,  pyro,  or  any  other 
chemical  than  those  we  are  using  in  each  stage  of  our  work  is  fatal  to  good 
results.  That  there  is  not  more  trouble  in  working  the  paper  than  albiimenised 
papers  I  trust  our  operations  here  to-night  will  readily  conrince  you,  and  if 
you  try  Alpha,  as  I  hope  you  will,  you  will  find  a  new  power  placed  in  your 
liands — a  power  of  producing  prints  independently  of  daylijilit  in  any  colour, 
blue,  sepia,  red,  or  ])urple,  and  any  surface,  ordinary,  liiglily  enamelled,  or 
matt,  and  what  is  also  most  important,  the  pictures  obtained  are  as  permanent 
as  the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed. 


BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mat  28,— Mr.  George  F.  Powell  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Preston  King  and  Messrs.  K.  J.  Appleby  and  G.  J.  Turvey  were  elected 
menil>ers. 

Messrs.  P.  Graham  and  Friese  Greene  were  requested  to  represent  the  Society 
at  the  Chester  Convention. 

Watkins'  exposure  meter  was  then  exhibited,  and  the  method  of  using  it  was 
explained  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  C.  Cloakley  showed  an  improved  sliding  tripod  in  which  the  lower 
parts  are  double.  This  he  found  conferred  great  rigidity.  He  also  exhibited 
an  instantaneous  drop  shutter  arranged  to  travel  on  runners,  the  object  being 
to  slide  the  shutter  clear  of  lens  opening  during  focussing  for  stereoscopic  work 
and  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Philip  Braham,  F.C.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  then  delivered  an  able  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  Photo-micrography,  which  he  fully  illustrated.  Mr.  Braham  com- 
menced by  saying  photography  is  a  powerful  aid  to  science  and  truth,  and  in 
each  branch  of  investigation  its  nses  are  increasing,  and  also  arts  and  manu- 
factures are  benefited  by  it.  What  future  developments  may  b^,  it  is  hardly 
competent  for  the  hnman  intellect  more  than  dimly  to  surmise.  In  astro- 
nomical investigation  it  had  already  done  great  service,  and  objects  unseen  by 
the  human  eye  have  been  developed  by  the  sensitive  film,  and,  assisted  by 
spectroscopy,  given  information  concerning  systems  hitherto  unknown  ;  and  in 
microscopic  investigations  permanent  and  truthful  records  can  be  retained  of 
transitive  subjects,  and  successive  periofls  in  formation  and  development 
printed  on  the  film  for  future  reference.  The  small  Bijou  limelight  was  shown 
to  be,  next  to  sunlight,  the  best  for  producing  sharp  pictures,  as  the  rays 
emanate  from  a  spot  of  light,  while  with  other  lights  a  portion  of  a  sheet  of 
Same  is  used,  and  cannot  give  a  perfect  image.  ^The  diminutive  limelight  is 
fitted  on  a  condenser  stand,  or  on  the  microscope  in  place  of  the  mirror,  and  has 
an  adjustable  lens  in  front  to  produce  a  microscopic  objective,  a  convergent, 
divergent,  or  parallel  ray  being  only  used,  witli  no  eyepiece,  as  every  ad- 
ditional lens  interferes  with  the  accuracy  of  the  image.  If  different  objectives 
ar«  used  and  sufficient  distance  between  them  and  the  sensitive  plate,  photo- 
graphs of  any  required  size  can  be  taken.  There  may  be  a  sliglit  adjustment 
requirsd  from  the  visually  perfect  image  to  the  pliotographic.  ■  This  can  only 
be  accurately  ascertained  by  experiment,  as  this  distance  varies  in  different 
objectives.  Photographs  were  taken  of  a  microscopic  photograph  to  graphically 
illustrate  theidifference  between  micro-photography  and  photo-micrography, 
and  also  of  an  opaque  object,  which  were  very  successful.  With  regard  to 
objectives  generally,  the  lecturer  said  that  in  the  telescojie  the  effective  or 
useful  area  should  be  clearly  specified,  and  the  angular  aperture  or  effective 
area  in  microscopic  objectives,  and  in  photographic  lenses  the  largest  stop  with 
which  a  sharp  picture  can  be  ol)tained  should  Ih;  known. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Mes-srs.  Wheatcroft,  (Wells,  Bristow,  Dr. 
Williams,  C.  G.  R.  Wood,  C.  Cloakley,  Dr.  King,  and  the  Chairman  took  part. 
Several  questions  were  asked  and  replied  to. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Rudge  e-xhibited  in  action  the  machine  which  he  has  invented  and 
named  "  Binhantascoi». "  The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  take  photographs 
which  can,  by  the  same  lens,  be  reproduced  with  sufficient  exactitude  to  record 
animation.  Tlius,  facial  expression,  under  any  circumstances,  may  be  shown 
by  means  of  transparencies  from  suitable  negatives  witli  all  the  muscular  action 
noticeable  in  life,  and  free  from  jerkiuess  attendant  upon  the  "wheel  of  life" 
method  adopted  by  Muybridge  and  others. 

The  Chairman  showed  a  series  of  pictures  made  by  means  of  the  No.  2  Kodak 
charged  with  a  band  of  sensitive  celliUoid.  Many  of  the  prints  were  the  best 
we  have  seen  of  this  class  of  work. 

Mr.  E  E.  Peacock  handed  round  examples  of 'combination  printing  of  a  novel 
and  effective  character. 

Two  fine  studies  of  clondland,  reproduced  on  bromide  opals,  24  x  18,  were 
sent  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Friese  Greene. 


LEWES  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
June  6.— The  prints  sent  in  to  the  quarterly  competition  were  on  view.  Mr. 
H.  S.  Storns  acted  as  judge,  and  attended  the  meeting  specially  to  exjilain  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  tlie  various  prints  submitted  to  him.  The  certificates 
in  Classes  1  and  2  were  both  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Wight'man,  who  was  con- 
gratulated by  the  members  for  securing  both  the  awards. 

Mr.  6.  J.  WiOHTMAN  then  recounted  his  Twelve  Alonllu'  Experience  oj  iin 
Amateur  Photographer  in  a  very  amusing  and  interesting  manner.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said  he  owed  his  success  to  the  Society,  and  lie  advised 
all  who  wanted  a  healthy  and  instructive  hobby  to  take  up  photography. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

"'^M*  ^hT^^'-  ^-  •'•  '^"y'o"" '"  the  chair. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Hibbert  gave  a  demonstration  on  Kallitype  Printing.  Having 
.some  specimens  printed,  he  proceeded  to  develop  them  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  platinotype  process,  after  wliich  a  general  discussion  followed, 
ISi.il.'T.*'^''",'. """.'"  y"'  ''  ^'^  ""*  superior,  if  equal,  to  ihe  platinotype 
procass,  but  would  no  doubt  be  considerably  improved. 


VIENNA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mat  6, — Councillor  Volkmer  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  formalities  and  business  had  been  gone  through,  the  attention 
of  the  meeting  was  <lirected  by  Herr  LfiwY  to  some  of  the  exhibits  placed 
Ijefore  it.  These  comprised  a  number  of  platinotypes  of  pictures  in  the 
Belvedere  Gallery— a  reproduction  of  Kaulbacn's  Lute  Player,  and  a  miniature 
of  Beethoven,  the  latter  so  excellently  executed  as  to  be  practically  indis- 
tinguishable from  the  original. 

Herr  Dimtschinskv,  from  St.  Petersburg,  then  proceeded  to  describe  some 
improvements  which  lie  had  introduced  in  zinc  blocks,  designed  to  combine 
the  advantages  of  zinc  and  copper  in  one,  and  which  consisted  in  coating,  or 
rather  plating,  tlie  former  metal  with  the  latter. 

Herr  Lcckhahdt  then  proceeded  to  describe  an  enlargement  of  a  church 
which  had  l»en  received  from  Herr  Otto  Miiller,  of  Zurich,  the  original  view 
of  which  was  no  Larger  than  a  pin's  head.  The  enlargement,  as  Herr  Luckhardt 
pointed  out,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  view  through  a  good  telescope,  even 
an  inscription  on  tlie  roof,  and  the  hour  indicated  by  the  clock,  being  visible. 
Finally,  Herr  Luckhardt  exlribited  and  described  a  series  of  prints  on  bromide 
paper,  which  were  copied  by  magnesium  light  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
HeiT«Voigt's  lecture,  and  which  showed  very  well  the  gradual  change  on 
weakening  tlie  source  of  light  from  a  negative  to  a  positive. 

Herr  Rudou'  Muschek  was  then  invited  by  the  Chairman  to  deliver  his 
lecture  on  the  Technique  of  Heliogravure,  the  delivery  if  which  was  followed 
by  the  meeting  with  much  interest,  and  was  greeted  at  its  termination  with 
applause. 

The  Chairman  (Dr.  R.  Volkmer)  thanked  the  lecturer  for  his  interesting 
address,  pointing  out,  however,  that  the  future  of  the  copper-block  rapid 
printing  process  was  not  so  hopeless  as  tlie  sjieaker  had  supposed,  for  he  had 
himself  .seen  one  at  the  Paris  Inhibition  which  turned  out  some  four  hundred 
prints  per  hour. 

Dr.  Eder  then  delivered  an  address  dealing  mainly  with  Herr  V.  Schnmann's 
recent  researches  in  spectrograpliy.  The  speaker  stated  that  by  employing  a 
small  spectroscope  of  (ptartz  and  fluorite,  HeiT  Schumann  had  l>een  able  to 
prove  tlie  existence  of  bands  of  rays  of  high  refrangibility  in  the  blue.  Dr.  Eder 
then  proceeded  to  exhiliit  several  new  cameras,  devoting  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  to  a  description  of  Lomann's  new  invention,  which,  as  it  is  now  fairly 
familiar  to  the  public,  may  be  omitted  from  tliis  report.  A  number  of  new 
fiash  lamps  had  also  been  received  at  the  photographic  research  laboratory,  of 
which  Dr.  Eder  espeoi.ally  praised  tlie  construction  of  Herr  Henza  (engineer), 
Vienna,  as  also  that  of  Dr.  Hesekiel,  of  Berlin  ;  photographs  taken  by  Herr 
Baltin  with  the  latter  lamp  being  of  quite  special  excellence.  Dr.  Eder  con- 
cluded his  remarks  by  informing  the  meeting  that  the  special  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  "glass  etching  by  means  of  pliotographic  copying  processes,"  which 
had  been  given  during  the  last  term,  had  been  very  well  attended,  and  excellent 
results  already  obtained  by  the  pupils. 

The  Chair-man  then  called  on  Herr  Einsle  to  read  his  promised  paper  on  the 
Facsimile  Reproditction.  of  Anlifjue  Engravings.  In  spite  of  the  lateness  of 
tlie  hour,  Herr  Einsle's  remarks  were  received  with  the  greatest  attention,  and 
their  conclusion  greeted  with  prolonged  applause. 


17  Correspondmti  should  nooer  write  on  Iwtd  sides  of  the  paper. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOH. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Allow  me  through  your  columns  to  announce  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  forthcoming  meeting  at  Chester  will  be  opened  by  the  Mayor 
of  Chester,  at  a  conversazione  to  be  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  on  the  evening 
of  the  23rd  inst. 

Excursions  have  been  arranged  during  the  week  to  the  following 
places  :— Conway  Valley,  Bettws-y-Coed,  Hawarden,  Eaton  Hall,  Vale  of 
LlangoUen,  Royal  Mersey  Yacht  Regatta,  Old  Moreton  Hall. 

At  the  evening  meetings  papers  will  be  read  as  follows  : — ' '  The  Records 
of  Photo-micrography,"  Mr.  A.  Pringle  ;  "  Imagining  and  Imaging,"  Mr. 
P.  H.  Newman ;  "  Orthochromatic  Photography  with  Bhodamin,"  Mr. 
C.  H.  Bothamley ;  "  Photography  in  Norway,"  Mr.  Paul  Lange  ;  "  Astro- 
nomical Photography,"  Mr.  A.  A.  Common  ;  "A  Magazine  Camera  and 
Lantern,"  Mr.  Friese  Greene.  Reports  also  will  be  received  from  the 
Lens  Standard  Committee  and  the  Weights,  Measures,  and  FormuIsB 
Committee. 

Permission  has  been  given  to  photograph  the  following  places  at  any 
time  during  tlie  week  upon  production  of  membership  ticket : — Conway 
Castle,  interior  and  exterior,  by  invitation  from  the  President  and  Council 
of  the  Royal  Cumbrian  Academy  of  Art ;  Chester  Cathedral  and  precincts, 
by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  ;  St.  John's  Church  and  ruins,  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Cooper  Scott ;  interior  and  exterior  of  Eaton  Hall  and  Park,  by  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Westminster ;  Hawarden  Castle  and  Park,  by  W.  H. 
Gladstone,  Esq.  A  fully  detailed  programme  will  be  forwarded  on 
application. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  J.  J.  Bbiginshaw,  Hon.  Sec. 

128,  Southwark-street,  S.E. 

» 

MOTTLING. 

I'o   the  Editor. 

Sib, — I  should  like  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  dealt  with 

by  Mr.  Dunmore  in  your  article  under  this  heading  in  your  number  of 

the  6th  inst. ,  having  given  the  question  some  amount  of  consideration. 

I  feel  convinced  that  the  correct  explanation  of  the  most  common 
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forms  ol  "«<*tn«g  u  to  be  lonnd  in  no  tingle  one  ol  the  caoae*  enumerated 
hj  the  writer  ol  tout  aitiele,  bat  most  probably  in  •  combination  of  the 
forth  and  dflh  niegaated  eanaes.  In  adding  ammonia  tolotion  to  the 
(Ilfacd  lormaU),  and  boldiag  tba  ^aaa  between  the  eye  and  the 

bt,  I  notiM  it  b  aouM  time  bwM  the  two  lolntiont  mix  intimately, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  tbair  diffennt  apaoifle  graritiea. 

Now,  TT*"**— '  the  efleet  M  poaringtfai*  imperfectly  mixed  aointion  apon 
an  iiiid«««lopsd  plate;  of  rooking  the  trajr  for  a  ibort  time,  and  then 
Umimt  it  •(  nt.  The  two  ineompiat^  mixed  aolntiooa  woold  arrange 
themaalTee  in  maeh  the  same  way  aa  a  mixtoia  «l  tat  wad  and  water 
will  arrange  itaeU  ondar  aimilar  toeataeot,  rix. .  the  dansw  aointion  wonld 
break  np  into  pottiaiu  which,  if  thqr  eoold  be  made  mtble,  would 
appeat  aa  diatinet  mottlea.  A  limilar  Mt  ol  eanaea  appaan  to  be  at  work 
in  the  laodneticB  a<  "  mackerel "  akiea. 

GiTen  thM  wuttUd  miution,  and  the  ^peaianoae  on  the  plate  are  at 
onee explained.— lam,  yoors,  (tc,  Wm.  S.  Boosaa. 

7,  Adiuon^nad,  Ckitwiek,  June  10,  1890. 

To  CJUBOROB. 

Bo,—!  ibaiild  like  to  ofler  a  law  naarka  on  Mr.  E.  Donmore'i  eom- 
at^dtatiaa  tn  your  iaoo'of  tba  6th  iMt ,  OB  mottling  of  the  negatiTe  film. 

Mr.  Duuinute  aaks  wfaathar  thia  T'****'"e  can  be  niodaead  at  wilL  I 
My  yea,  it  can  ;  and  aa  Mr.  Donoan  baa  gone  to  thoraa^ily  orar  the 
gmud  <A  mottling  and  iu  probabis  eanaes,  I  need  not  tRmbie  toot 
readns  with  a  repetition  ol  tboee  eaasaa  aaaigned  lor  it.  1  also  think  be 
haa  ably  and  truly  ran  the  placaa  le  earth  when  he  aaya,  •*  I  have  not 
inaA  dbobt  ia  my  mind  that  by  haapiag  tba  dareloper  in  motion  the 
ttaUaboawMed."  TbU  I  bdiato  to  be  qoita  tne  with  laspeet  to 
IMs  of  motdiac,  bat  there  la  a  tUri  Uad  that  I  have  mat  with. 
I  the  deteloping  £ab  is  kept  ia  motion.  Thia  third  Uad  I  will 
apeak  o(  flfat,  it  betagllM  one  that  fint  eame  onder  my  notiee  aereral 
yean  ac»— ta  test,  it  waa  whan  taliHni  dn  plaiee  first  eame  iato  use. 

At  that  tiaM  I  obtained  soaM  wUta  ciaas  dereloping  dishes.  They 
««•  ^i«a  with  lidfaa  ranaiac  aloac  ibo  bottom ;  tbsy  had  alao  a  knob  at 
aaA «anMr.  whiih farmed isat  tetta «ih  to staad opoB,  aad  raiaad  the 
dMi  tnttnm  aboat  ball  aa  mab  afaom  the  table  on  wblsb  U  stood.  Kew, 
ia  order  to  prodoea  thia  mottU^  that  I  first  mat  with,  it  U  only  neeea. 
mry  to  waab  the  diah  nndar  the  tap.  aad  allow  tba  water  to  nm  over  the 
sides  ol  the  diah ;  it  wiU  And  its  wnr  to  lUa  spaea  betwen  the  bottom  of 
tlM  ttib  and  the  Uble,  and  tbam  iorm  farto  laiie  dropa  aad  bang  from 
tba  bottom  «(  tba  diah.    U  yoa  now  poor  on  yoor  dsrelopar,  nyro  aad 

aiaiia    wis  that  has  bssa  nsed.  say.  twiea— thia  wiU  work  rather 

aiewty,  tad  at  tba  eadyon  leavaitatMattoRaia  dsasitT.  Uyoobata 
not  iHmlaoad  thaea  dropa  o(  waltr,  yoa  wUl.  after  fixing  the  naiatiTe.  no 
doobt  fad  a  aiea  erop  ol  opaqne  BMridaga,  eaae»l  by  the  aetiaie  light  con- 
taiaed  in  theea  dropa  o(  water  idnaed  at  the  bottom  of  the  deraloping  diah. 

Tba  aast  Uad  o<  mottling  that  I  bavo  BMt  with  that  aaa  be  prodooed 
at  wm  ia  vary  simple  iadaad.  Tkka  some  ones  or  twiaa  need  ordinary 
devalopar;  poor  it  latbar  onieUy  bom  one  cap  to  the  other,  so  aa  to 
imdam  afooddaalmclBirbabblm.  Mow  daah  tba  davaloper  oter  the 
plala.  bat  only  jost  eneogb  detelopsc  to  eo*er  the  plats ;  rock  the  diah 
father  viaamoaty  ia  oadas  to  keep  them  bobbles  in  goodly  nnmbar.  U 
yoanowlaaTetbedishatraat,aad  ttill  have  a  lew  nies  elaslara  of  babblea 
«■  diflarent  partt  ol  the  film,  yoa  wiU  obiaio  a  fine  sample  of  mottling. 

Tba  tfaiid  Uad  ia,  oadnabtiiHy,  the  mottbag  whieb  Mr.  Doamora 
Hiiilillj  allBdm  to,  aad  ii  «my  aaqr  to  piodam  ia  a  itmOar  manaar  to 
the  Ian  nawiH,  enhr  ma  a  b»am  ananllly  aad  a  little  old*  datekiper,  so 
SB  to  aosars  its  wortl^  vary  dowly ;  bat  do  not  restrain.  Now  oover  the 
diah,  aad  laava  it  at  rest ;  ia  faet,  go  about  loaMthing  alee,  aad  forget 
the  ilsisbililin  Aad  if,  whsa  yoa  fia  lbs  negativs.  yoa  do  not  find  a  good 
and  wall  ilwignsd  paMsra  of  aiarUiag  or  mottUng.  which  Mr.  Donmora 
deeetibm  m  beaeyeombed,  with  light  aad  dark  patehae  eonaeeted  b7  ll»e 
Unee  orar  the  whole  film,  try  again ;  yoa  an  nore  of  suoeam  at  leak 

Mr.  DonoMra  aaka  why  thia  motUiag  oeeora  on  one  negative  aad  not 
on  tba  other  wbea  two  aia  in  one  dish.  I  think  the  answer  ia  v«ry  plain. 
In  the  aaoood  eaee  of  mottling  I  haw  ^ven,  the  air  babUee  leet  on  one 
MfBtiva  only.  I  also  think  a  well-iaHialiisil  developer  will  not  caoae 
them  marUngt,  and  this  aecoonta  for  seme  people  taUog  half  a  day  to 
develop  vrithoat  motUinf(s. — I  am,  yoofs,  Aa.,  i-  Kismmau.. 

8,  Itijhttrttt,  Witbttk,  Junt  10.  1890w 


enthnsiastio  int«re8t  which  gbonld  possess  all  who  wish  to  succeed  in  that 
which  provae  to  be  their  life's  work. 

I  Imlher  soggeet  that  the  photo-meehanioal  prooeaaes  be  well  discossed 
and  enooaraged  by  the  proposed  onion,  which,  when  established,  might 
award  orders  of  merit  for  progress  in  this  important  and  rising  branch 
of  the  profession.  As  one  deeply  interested  in  this  admirable  scheme,  I 
shall  eodeaToor  to  secure  the  intareat  of  all  my  friends  in  photo-mechanical 
work  toward  the  fortberanee  ol  the  same.— I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

TitunUin  Villa,  St.  Amt'i-nad,  Stamford-hill.  A.  Axmso. 


,•  NtcUrmii  Wfdt  for  iamrtimt  SxelUmgm  <^  Apparmhu  t»  tUt  oolimn  ; 
but  mom  wOtUimimtidmJomlhtmrtltUtmmltditiUlmiUlfitaUd.    ThoM 
njgmtelfr  IkoJrrfirntmmt  '•mifM>itiii^''wUlMm^or$mdf»land 
"•"^-^■Wissim  ^  IMr  i ~ 


THE  PIU)POSED  UXIOS. 
To  tht  EaiToa. 

Sta.— In  lalsiSBBS  to  the  brUiaat  letter  re  the  propoeed  naioB  of  pbo- 
toaiMphic  wuihuiea  ia  yoar  issue  of  tbeSOth  olt.  whieh  will  be  welcomed  by 
ailwho  have  tlie  welfare  of  their  booiaem  at  heart,  and  doubtlem  rseeive 
the  most  hsorty  sopport.  both  ia  priaoiple  and  floaneially,  from  workmen 
who  are  saroaetly  eadeavoariag  to  protest  their  latere^  whilst  at  the 
soma  time  to  niee  the  eompeleney  aad  market  value  of  their  pfofsminii 

Tba  mwMtiana  tor  the  iormatioa  ol  thia  maeh-amdsd  onion  are  ex- 
eaOaal  IB  avmy  «■{,  both  to  tba  eaipioysr  aad  tmmleft;  as  the  former 
win  BOl  bo  eesapelled  of  usmsrity  to  mve  aaoroAabie  trials  to  iocom- 
Mtaat  men  ss  at  uimsut,  baeidm  a  abeiee  of  aeleet  workmen ;  whilst  the 
laMr  will  be  eaablad  to  eomaiaad  a  batter  market  prioe  tor  their  work 
ia  piiiagiliuM  to  ability,  whieh  oadoobtedly  ia  a  great  iaoentiveto  iodnstfy, 
as  aawpaid,  oadanBiaed,  aad  nnappmliltd  laboar  soon  qusaebm  tliat 


EXHIBITION  MATTEBS.  ETC. 
To  the  EonoB. 

Sib, — The  writer  in  your  last  week's  issue  is  not  the  only  "  Disgu^ited 
ExhiUtor,''  aad  I  eertaialy  am  ol  opinion  that  it  is  high  time  that  some- 
thing aboald  be  done  to  regulate  ia  a  more  aatiafaotoiy  way  the  fast-and- 
looee  method  ol  treating  exhibitors  that  now  takes  place  at  many  of  the 
pfaotoaraphie  sxhibitions,  othsrwise  the  glowing  proepectuses  with  such 
long  us)s  of  classes  and  medals  that  are  now  so  frequently  placed  in  the 
handa  of  photographic  workers  will  be  looked  upon  and  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  thorn  very  interesting  foraign  lottery  docaments  that 
eome  to  us  bom  aorom  the  Chaaael,  aad  which  come  in  so  handy  for 
eithMT  pipe-U^to  or  eari-papera.  I  sboald  liks  to  see  something  of  a 
National  Pbotographie  Union  started,  which  wonld  not  only  take  in  the 
rsgnlsrtfins  of  photogmphie  exhibitions,  but  also  the  "  very  mach  vexed  " 
qaeetian  of  pwfesrionali  rrrnu  amatatirs,  as  the  cry  is  still  becoming 
more  general,  "  What  ia  an  amateur?"  and  should  men  who  do  work 
aad  allow  the  same  to  be  poblished  to  the  injury  of  the  professional  be 
(seogaiasd  ae  amatevsr  And  thorn  men,  many  of  them,  belong  to 
oDMlnir  soeisMss,  aad  abow  work  aad  take  awards  in  olaaves  which  are 
open  to  amateurs  oiil|r,  aad  from  whieh,  of  course,  proleedonaU  are 
shut  out.  Bat  in  the  general  elaasae  the  "so-called"  amateur  ia  again 
allowed  to  stsp  in  aad  oompeto,  aa  they  are,  I  think,  without  exoeption 
open  to  both  amateors  aadprofemionsls. 

I  think  that  II  a  National  Fbotogiapbic  Union  or  Association  supported 
both  by  amateara  aad  profsmlnnsls  were  staitsd,  and  wars  to  adopt  the 
rule  that  no  amateor  mtmbar  aboald  be  peiatitted  to  do  work  on  oom- 
aiiaaioa  or  pabliah  work  to  the  injury  of  tber  professional,  and  that  all 
members  of  the  "  Uaioa "  should  be  furnished  with  a  credential  paper, 
the  showing  of  whieh  woold  enable  them  to  obtain  accommodation  in 
the  way  of  changing  plates,  supply  ol  ditto,  chemicals,  ijtc.  (the  said 
eradsatial  sboald  be  safBeient  to  create  oonfldenee,  and  sboald  of  course 
be  endorsed  "Amateor"  or  "  Proteesional,"  aa  the  case  might  be),  the 
prnllnminnsl  would  than  know  who  be  waa  dealing  vritb,  and  we  should 
then  work  togethsr,  "  brothers  "  as  of  yore,  and  an  amateur  would  not 
be  looked  upon  with  the  suspicion  that  he  now  ia,  and  the  question, 
"  What  is  an  amateur?"  would  no  longer  remain  a  vexed  one. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Editor,  that  now  the  bail  haa  started  rolling  you,  and 
abler  hands  than  mine,  may  give  it  a  push,  and  that  the  outcome  will 
be  a  "  National  Photographic  Union  "  worthy  of  the  name,  supported  by 
both  amateara  and  profess  ionals,  and  aa  members  of  which  they  will 
work  together  aa  "  brothers."— I  am,  yoars,  Ao.,  W.  P.  Mabsb. 

Bofmor,  Jm*  4,  18W. 

• 


iSrrfiange  (KToIumn. 


win  twtoaii  boat  wilk  wa*sr  foncreaad,  mod  ooadMoai  wsntid,  mod  tiipod 
lad  tor  flxie  aiMiri.-iiWivi.  Hoaeos.TroeJbtes  oottK".  Moanuin  Ash. 


W*B«sl,(aed  whole  piste  BottnU  Imm  ia  svnhsMs  fbr  BradborT'i  M.  •honukm' 
MwliW  leblss.  vary  1Mb  ostd.— IddrHS,  r.  W.  LososTArr,  Pbot<vni>b«r, 


nilf  ffaSs  IMt  tosrtrt  ■■sta,  flat  eeodMoa.  with  lU  doable  dark  iIUm  ;  wiU 
oabuM  tor  a  aew  Kodik  wMk  lexlbio  Uw  aad  ta  pofaet  esBdition.— Addnu, 
PiBB,  uhiMM,  Ifiwwals  <wi  Tjas 

rreWaea.  a  aMart  Uas,  WatsrhooM  ilap*,  a  10x8  Lsnboor  vinr  and  four  im^ 
\mim  for  piKtM  two  Imhni  wmnt«d,  a  mod  7x»  nptd  rMtUiasar.— AddfMS,  J. 
PSACa,  117,  Onal  OoorgMliMt.  LiTirpool 

Qaartw-pUt*  baad  oaaara,  rix  doabla  bwdu,  two  flnden,  oataid*  f ooiiMtn(.  enUrrtog 
laatm,  tn4ash  Bnn<Mii,  f mat  las,  both  as  now.  In  exohMirs  for  wboto-plate 
ar  10x8  eaasta.  Ism,  aad  tripod.— Addfws,  8.  X.  Dtviss,  TrooB. 


Dbatb  or  Mr.  HiaaiaT  B.  Bbrkslbt.— We  much  regret  to  learn- although 
too  near  onr  going  to  prsss  to  hare  time  to  prepare  a  notice  for  thin  week's 
iMoe— of  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley,  which  occurred  on  Whit-MonJay,!the 
aetb  nlL,  in  Algieia,  wUtbar  be  had  gone  to  recuperate  his  health,  which,  for 
some  time  past,  had  been  fhfliag.  Reader*  of  ttota  ten  to  11  (teen  yean'  stand- 
ing will  rsmODber  that  be  wa«  at  that  time  a  reguUr  and  valued  contributor  to 
thU  jDDBJtAL,  Mors  rscantly  be  was  connected  with  the  Plathioty]>e  Company. 
He  was  a  good  pbotogrspher,  hoth  in  its  technical  and  artistic  departmente, 
and  his  ptodaetioBS  bare  received  high  medal  awanls.  We  trust  next  week  to 
present  a  fuller  aceoont  of  the  career  of  the  esteemed  gentleman,  who  has  been 
cut  off  in  the  very  prime  of  life. 
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anBtnerg  to  CortEaponUniM. 

AH  matttrs  far  the  text  portion,  of  this  Journal,  including  queries  for 
'•Anneers''  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  oj  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

Photograph  Registered  : 
P.  Downic,  Vaisley.— Photograph  of  a  drawing  in  lcm>}iblack  of  "  HijMonil  Jfaiy's 
Hou«e,"  Qremock. 

W.  G.— For  the  developer  of  eitlier  negatives  or  positives  liy  the  wet  collodion 

process  methylated  spirit  answers  quite  as  well  as  pure  alcohol. 
Bogus. — We  cannot  in  onr  columns  go  into  financial  matters.     Tlie  financial 

journals,  or  some  of  them,  have  spoken  pretty  freely  on  the  subject. 
NCMO. — Celluloid  negatives  will,  no  doubt,  answer  the  purpose.    The  thinnest 

films  can  be  printed  from  either  side,  and  witliout  much  loss  of  sharpness 

when  the  reverse  side  is  used. 

E,  0.  S.— Clearly  the  "sulphite"  of  soda  is  at  fault.  The  local  chemist  has 
supplied  the  xuiphate.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  price  charged.  Sulphite  of 
soda  cannot  be  sold  retail  at  bd.  per  pound. 

S.  S.  S.— Tlie  reason  why  so  many  of  tire  old  silver  prints  remain  unchanged 
after  thirty  years  or  so  of  existence,  while  modem  ones  fade,  has  so  fre- 
(piently  been  explained  in  these  jiages  that  we  can  only  refer  you  to  the 
back  numbers. 

N.  R.— It  is  not  the  same  firm  referred  to  in  our  answer  to  "  G.  W.  S."  last 
week.  However,  as  in  your  case  one  half  of  your  travelling  expenses  was 
agreed  to  be  paid,  you  can  certainly  recover  to  the  extent  promised,  tlirough 
the  medium  of  the  County  Court. 

R.  E  Scott.— For  bromide  paper  only  the  very  best  paper  sTiould  be  employed. 
If  common  paper  be  used,  although  it  may  serve  as  a  support  for  the  gelatino- 
bromide,  and  may  be  strong  enough  to  bear  the  washings,  it  would  be  very 
liable  to  discolour  with  exposure  to  light. 

T.  R.  0. — Working  under  the  conflitions  mentioned,  we  .should  say  that  the 
negatives  are  at  faidt ;  that  is,  tlu-'y  are  not  sutliciently  vigorous  to  yield 
the  tones  desired.  Unless  the  negatives  are  far  more  brilliant  than  the 
general  run  of  those  now  produced  they  will  not  give  prints  of  a  rich  purple 
tone. 

A.  J.  C— If  you  examine  the  two  negatives  (retnVlied  as  directed)  you  will  see 
tliat  the  mottling  has  been  partly  removed  from  one  of  them.  Tliis  we  did 
by  immersing  the  corner  of  a  handkerehief  in  turpentine  and  rubbing  the 
surface  with  it.  You  will  find  a  good  deal  on  the  subject  In  the  present 
number. 

C.  Druck. — Tlie  mistake  has  been  in  using  extra  rapid  plates  in  copying  the 
engravings.  In  all  cases  where  clear  glass  is  required  for  the  lines,  with  great 
density,  as  in  photo-lithography,  slow  plates  will  give  the  best  result.  Special 
plates 'lor  this  work  are  supplied  by  Mawson  &  Sw.an,  but,  as  compared  with 
ordinar}'  plates,  they  are  slow. 

■  C.  Hot. — We  will  give  you  in  our  next  such  information  relative  to  bichromate 

poisoning  as  we  can  obtain.  In  the  meantime  try  the  ellect  of  the  following 
lotion  : — Alcohol,  four  ounces  :  glycerine,  half  an  ounce  ;  carbolic  acid,  one 
and  a  halt  drachms.  If  the  skin  is  much  broken,  and  this  lotion  causes  too 
much  smarting,  dilute  slightly  with  water. 
W.  Pkrcivai,  Wiseman. — The  smell  arises  from  the  colouring  matter  having 
been  mixed  with  some  rather  stale  albumen  ;  but  the  paper  will  answer  (piite 
well  for  mats  for  lantern  slides.  To  get  rid  of  the  smell,  sift  some  freshly 
burnt  charcoal  over  the  surface  and  allow  it  to  remain  in  contact  with  it  a 
short  time.     But  the  slides  will  not  be  affected  by  the  odour. 

F.  G.  Hill. — 1.  It  will  depend  upon  the  aptitude  of  the  learner.  Three  years' 
tuition  ought  to  produce  a  good  worker. — 2.  All  depends  upon  artistic 
ability.  First-class  operators  command  a  salary  of  from  three  to  six  guineas 
a-wcek,  and  in  exceptional  cases  more.  Some  "operators"  only  get  25.S.  or 
30.«.  a-week,  and  that  is  often  quite  as  much  as  they  are  worth.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  skill. 

■  Grapho  sends  two  prints  from  the  same  negative — a  portrait,  one  made  before 

retouching  and  the  other  afterwards — and  asks  our  opinion  of  the  work. — It 
is  this  : — ^Tlie  negative  was  a  moderately  good  one  to  begin  with,  but  in  the 
retouching  it  has  been  completely  ruined.  All  the  modelling  of  the  face  is 
destroyed  and  rendered  completely  fiat ;  all  likeness  is  gone.  Study  care- 
fully the  articles  by  Mr.  Redmond  Barrett,  now  appearing. 

Z.— With  such  a  studio  as  you  have  you  ought  to  obtain  good  pictures  at  all 
times  of  the  day,  and  why  you  cannot  we  do  not  see.  One  could  hardly 
desire  a  better  studio  to  work  in.  The  difliculty  arises  from  inexperience  in 
the  management  of  the  light.  A  few  tentative  experiments  will,  no  doubt, 
set  you  right.  Failing  this,  we  suggest  that  you  invoke  the  aid  of  a  profes- 
sional photographer  in  your  neighbourhood  to  give  you  tuition  in  lighting. 

Experimentalist.— You  may  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  different  photo- 
mechanical processes  are  worked,  more  or  less,  as  "  secret  jwocesses  ;  '  that 
is,  those  who  work  them  commercially  do  not  publish  the  details  of  their 
methods.  If  they  did  it  would  require  a  considerable  amount  of  experience 
to  produce  results  equal  to  those  most  of  them  issue.     In  all  the  mechanical 

frocesses  skill  counts  for  quite  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than,  mere  formulte. 
ersevere  with  your  experiments.  We  wish  you  success. 
<;.  J.  W.  writes:  "Could  you  inform  me  where  the  glass  known  as  French 
•  crystal  (used  for  covering  lantern  slides)  can  be  obtained  in  sutliciently  large 
pieces  for  small  fWmes  ?  I  have  inquired  at  some  of  the  large  London  glass 
warehouses,  and  they  do  not  stock  it  or  seem  to  know  where  it  can  Ije  got." 
— In  reply :  Colourless  French  glass  can  be  obtained  in  large  sheets  at 
Goslett's  glass  warehouse,  Soho-.square,  London.  At  any  rate,  we  saw  a 
considerable  quantity  of  it  when  calling  there  over  a  year  ago.  But  this 
kind  of  glass  is  not  usually  employed  for  covering  lantern  slides ;  it  is  rather 
used  in  the  framing  of  water-colour  paintings. 


D.  M.  asks :  "1,  Is  the  tungstate  toning  solution  fit  to  use  after  it  begins  to 
get  yellow  through  frequent  use  ?— 2.  How  much  paper  ought  ten  ounces  to 
tone  ?— 3.  What  is  the  best  develojier  to  use  for  '  instantaneous '  exposures  '" 
— I.  Yes,  if  it  still  continues  to  tone.— 2.  That  depends  upon  the  quantity 
of  gold  there  is  in  the  ten  ounces  of  bath.  Roughly,  each  grain  of  chloride 
of  gold  will  tone  one  sheet  of  paper. — 3.  Any  developer,  if  the  plates  are 
fully  expose<l.  If  they  are  much  under-exposed  perhaps  eikonogen  will 
yield  most  detail. 

J.  HuTCHiNas. — The  studio  mil  be  very  dillicult  to  work,  seeing  that  there  U 
nothing  but  top  light,  and  the  lowest  part  of  that  is  twelve  feet  from  the 
floor ;  still,  good  portraits  are  to  lie  obtained  in  such  a  studio.  Stop  off 
permanently  five  feet  at  the  background  end,  and  put  dark  blue  blinds  on 
each  side  of  the  ridge,  so  that  eitlier  side  can  be  used.  Keep  the  ground- 
glass  end,  through  which  but  little  light  enters,  open  to  soften  the  shadows. 
One  or  two  white  or  pale  blue  reflectors  placed  at  an  angle  will  be  required 
to  soften  the  shadows  cast  by  tlie  strong  top  light.  Tlie  side  walls  of  the 
room  should  be  coloured  or  papered  pale  blue,  as  this  will  tend  to  diffuse 
the  light,  and  so  produce  softer  shadows.  A  platform  two  or  three  feet  high, 
to  raise  the  sitter,  would  be  advantageous. 

R.  H.  Thomas  (Youghal).— Our  correspondent  complains  that  in  virtue  of  an 
advertisement  for  enlarging  and  fiuisliing  which  he  has  seen  in  our  outer 
pages,  he,  one  month  ago,  .sent  three  negatives  with  a  request  for  iuvoice  by 
return,  when  he  would  remit,  as  lie  was  in  a  hurry  forthe  pictures.  Although 
lie  had  -wTitten  repeatedly  since,  and  had  even  sent  stamps  for  reply,  he  could 
not  get  an  answer.  He  then  sent  stamps  to  have  the  negatives  leturned,  and 
this,  too,  is  disregarded.  He  asks  if  he  has  any  redress  for  loss  of  customer 
and  injury  to  business  (  In  reply,  we  would  say,  from  a  cjireful  jierusal  of 
the  statements  in  the  adveitisement,  that  Mr.  Thomas  can  certainly  obtain 
redress  through  the  County  Court.  We  regret  that  any  London  tradesman 
should  act  in  such  a  manner,  a  regret  we  have  more  than  once  previously  ex- 
)iressed  in  connexion  with  a  similar  transaction.  Of  course,  our  readers  must 
understand  that  we  are  not  responsilile  for  statements  made  in  advertisements. 

No.  6  says  that  when  he,  as  an  amateur,  a))plied  to  a  professional  photographer 

in last  week  for  the  use  of  his  dark  room  to  develop  a  couple  of  trial 

plates,  he  was  refused,  and  asks  if  this  was  not  churlish. — It  dejiends  upon 
circumstances.  Possibly  the  room  could  not  well  be  spared,  or  the  photo- 
grapher might,  from  past  experience,  have  had  a  reason  for  the  refusal. 
Some  amateurs  when  they  gain  access  to  a  dark  room  have  no  consideration 
for  tlie  inconvenience  they  may  cause.  A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance 
recently  detailed  his  experiences  to  us  of  allowing  the  use  of  his  dark  room 
to  amateurs.  They  were  certainly  not  such  as  to  warrant  hiui  in  doing  so 
in  future.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  he  said  the  room  was  monopolised 
for  an  unduly  long  time— in  one  case  two  hours  during  the  middle  of  the 
day — and  then  left  in  snch  a  dirtied  and  slopped  condition,  and  this  was 
the  general  rule,  that  it  had  to  be  thoroughly  cleansed  before  a  careful 
worker  could  use  it  again.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  little  wonder 
that  the  use  of  a  professional's  dark  room  is  refused. 


The  Photogkaphic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  June  18, 
Mounting  and  Finishing  Photogrn/ths ;  June  25,  Matl-Surface  Printing. 

London  and  Provincial  PHOTiiGiiAPHio  Association. — Monthly  Outing, 
June  14.  Members  to  meet  at  Woo.l-street  Station  (G.E.R.)  .it  forty  minutes 
past  two,  and  walk  through  Cook's  Folly  to  Hale  Jliid.  Trains  from  Liverpool- 
street  at  two  minutes  past  two  and  sixteen  minutes  past  two. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TT^•K  AND  NOBTHERNCOUNTIES'  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

— Next  meeting  Tuesday,  the  I7th  iiist,  at  half-past  seven  p.m.  Mr.  J.  Hedley 
Robinson  will  initiate  a  (liscussion  on  Hand  Cameras.  Members  are  invited  to 
bring  to  the  meeting  any  such  camenos  in  their  possesion. 

HOLBOBN  Camera  Club. — Arrangements  for  June.— Friday,  June  13  :  Mr. 
Plumbridge  will  read  a  paper,  to  be  followed  by  a  discussion.  Saturday, 
June  14 :  Field  day  to  Laindon  Hill.s.  Meet  at  Fenchurch-street  Station,  and 
all  go  by  the  cheap  quarter-past  two  train,  \s.  return  from  Phaistow.  Friday, 
June  20  :  Hints  and  practical  demonstration  to  beginners  by  Mr.  Luxton,  On 
Lighting  the  Subject  in  Portraiture,  <S:c.  Sund.ay,  June  22  :  Extra  official 
outing  to  St.  Albans,  organized  by  Mr.  T.  0.  Dear,  who  will  be  pleased  to 
hear  fi-om  members  intending  to  go.  Friday,  June  27  :  Lantern  night. 
Amateur  Photographer  set  of  slides. 

Our  attention  is  s]iecially  directed  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz  to  some  prints  on  the 
new  Obernetter  matt-surface  paper  shown  at  the  recent  City  Photographic 
Exhibition,  but  which  liad  escaped  our  notice.  They  are  obtained  with  the 
new  concentrated  toning  solution  of  which  we  spoke  a  few  weeks  since,  and 
are  really  charming  as  reganls  artistic  merit.  The  surface  is  quite  fine  and 
smooth  in  texture  but  devoid  of  gloss. 

Mr.  J.  Desire  England,  too,  directs  attention  to  some  celluloid  negatives 
exhibited  by  him,  which  we  hail  an  opportunity  of  examining  at  leisure  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  on  Tuesday  evening  last. 
"They  are  of  two  classes,  landscape  and  inst.antaneous.  The  former  were  taken 
(on  his  own  films)  at  Weybridge,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  William  England  and 
himself  during  an  outing  at  Bushey  Park  on  Whit-Monday.  These  negatives 
are  excellent,  and  although  the  travelling  was  performed  on  tricycles  ou  a 
dusty  road  are  free  from  pinholes.  
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THE  STAINING  OF  GELATINE  FILMS. 
'Tbk  oondasion  arrived  at  bj  Mr.  H.  ChiwiMin  Jonet,  as  tbe 
remiU  of  the  experiment*  detailed  in  his  paper  read  before  the 
Pboto'^Tapkic  Society  of  (Sreat  Britain,  that  plain  water  is  the 
beat  clearing  agent  foratained  filoaa,  is  ao  cxtrai>rdin»rj  and  is 
so  completalj  oppoaad  to  all  paai  exfMiieDce,  that  ve  cannot 
help  iiiAking  a  few  remarks  on  the  aubjaat 

We  have  to  go  back  upwards  of  ten  jears  for  the  first  men- 
tion of  a  clearing  solution  for  pjnvatainad  K«l>^tino  61ma.     At 
a  meeting  of  the  Photogn^thic  Soeiely,  Mr.  Valentina  Blanohanl 
deaeribad  how  an  orar^anM  nagative  that  had  bean  inadTer- 
tentlj  left  for  a  oooiidenUe  time  in  the  alum  bath  had  had 
ats  intcnaity  ao  rednoad  at  to  be  capable  of  yielding  reapeetable 
prinu.     In  the  discussion  that  fbllowad,  CaptAin  Abnej  aug- 
■(rested  that  in  all  probability  the  redoetioa  of  density  was  due 
merely  to  the  ranoral  of  the  derdoping  atain  from  the  gelatine, 
and  the  oonaeqnaat  altentkm  in  tha  gananl  colour  of  the  image, 
n  view  that  waa  aobaaqtMntly  adoptad  aa  the  comet  one. 
From  that  time  alum,  either  in  plain  solution  or  in  oonbina- 
-''h  an  add,  has  been  pretty  geoarallr  uicd  aa  a  clearing 
I,  aa  haTe  alao  many  other  aolatiooa  of  a  more  or  leas 
itad  ehaneter,  and  ao  br  as  we  are  aware  it  baa  nerer 
.  been  denied  that  thcaa  hare  failed  to  perform  the  taak 
-  them.     If,  as  is  now  alleged  by  Mr.  Jones,  plain  water  acta 
effectually,  it  seems  stnu^  that  ao  many  earlier  obaerrets 
aid  have  been  ao  far  lad  aatray ;  and   in  as  oootplete  a 
'ho  time  has  pemutted,  wa  hare  put  the  mattar  to 
nMHieal  tests  of  our  own. 

..'  stain  which  the  clearing  solutions  arc  in- 

-    -    -c  varies  in  character  with  the  agent  employed, 

III  to  a  slight  extent  with  the  support  upon  which  the  gelatine 

a  )n  carried  ;  thna  the  discolouration  oaosed  by  pyro  is  quite 

'•  ri  nt  to  that  produced  by  eikonogen,  while  a  positive  on 

i at i no-bromide  paper  will  be  spoiled  by  a  degree  of  coloura- 

n  that  would  probably  escape  notice  in  a  glass  negative. 

Pyro  is,  as  all  are  aware,  the  substance  most  liable  to  produce 

aiains,  and  ita  effeoU  are  alao  mors  ditficult  to  remove  than  all 

tMhtn,  onlaas  it  be  the  pectiliar  tnnaparent  stain  sometimes 

produeed  by  hydroqninone.     In  eoogonotion  with  carbonate  of 

•oda  it  produces  a  corioua  eftwt  ef  general  yellowing,  which, 

though  remored  by  the  usual  clearing  solutions,  is  quickly 

natorsd  by  simple  washing.    Tha  yeUowness  caused  by  the 

pcokmgad  aetkm  of  hydroqninona  and  washing  soda  is  of  a 

deeper  and  n>'>re  intenae  eharaeter,  and,  so  far  aa  we  have 

found    it,    scarcely    amenable    to    any    curative    treatment 

Eikonogen,  on  the   other  hand,  though   ran-ly  showing  any 

serious  signs  of  stain,  does  occasionally  produce  a  semi-i^Mique 

yellowisli  brown  veil,  much  resembling  a  bad  case  of  pyro  stain, 


but  curiously  enough  this  gives  way  with  the  greatest  ease  to 
simple  washing,  no  clearing  solution  being  necessary. 

Such  being  the  iacts  of  the  case,  we  have  oon6ned  our  ex- 
perimenta  to  the  removal  of  pyro  .stain  alone,  as  l>eing  the  one 
most  generally  troublesome,  and  also  the  one  tliat  seems  to 
form  the  fiurest  test.  In  producing  the  specimens  u]ion  which 
we  have  ezpcrimentctl,  the  films  were  submitted  to  the  action 
of  pyro  iu  oonj auction  with  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  soda — 
the  two  most  usually  employed  alkalies — and  with  and  without 
bromide,  sulphite  of  soda  being  for  obvious  reasons  omitted  in 
all  oases.  Staina  of  varioua  degrees  of  intensity  were  produced, 
from  the  merest  shade  of  yellowing  to  the  bMfwu  semi-opacity 
produced  by  long  immersion  in  a  much  oxidised  solution. 

The  clearing  solutions  employe*!  were  ]>lain  saturated  solution 
of  alum,  and  the  same  with  the  farther  addition  of  the  usual 
proportions  of  hydrochloric  and  citric  acids.  These  we  con- 
sidered su£5cient,  at  least  as  a  preliminary  test,  any  more 
powerful  applications  being  reserved  iu  the  event  of  simple 
washing  proving  equally  effective. 

In  every  test,  strips  cut  from  the  same  plate  were  immersed 
side  by  side  in  beakers  oontainiii;;  the  different  clearing  solu- 
tions as  well  ax  plaiu  water,  a  jxTtion  of  the  film  remaining 
unacted  upon  in  order  to  show  what  ilifferencewas  produced  by 
the  treatment. 

The  results  may  bie  siuumarised  as  briefly  as  possible.  Pyro 
and  ammonia  (whether  with  or  without  bromide).  Slight  stain  : 
reir.  :  intly  by  alum  and  citric  or  alum  and  hydrochloric 

oc^l.  '  .  1  few  seconds  by  plain  alum  ;  no  alteration  after  ten 
hou£xttMnsion  iu  plain  water ;  subsequent  soaking  in  water 
caused  no  restoration  of  the  staiiL  Medium  stain  :  completely 
removed  in  a  few  seconds  by  alum  and  acid,  and  more  slowly 
but  not  perfectly  discharged  by  plain  alum ;  water,  as  in  the 
previous  test,  produced  no  change  in  ten  hours.  Dense  stain  : 
completely  removed  in  a  few  minutes  by  alum  and  acid,  not 
completely  removed  in  ten  hours  by  plaiu  alum  ;  a  very  slight 
reduction  by  plain  water  in  same  period. 

Pyro  and  carl^natc  of  soda  gave  very  similar  results,  with 
the  exception  that  the  stain  was  in  no  case  so  completely 
removed,  and  in  every  instance  rcap]>carcd  on  washing  the 
discharged  films.  Where  the  stain  was  produced  by  means  of 
a  develo(>er  containing  bromide,  the  stain  reappeared  with  its 
original  intensity  ;  but  where  bromide  was  absent,  a  slight 
difference  remained  after  washing — a  tntber  carious  result.  In 
no  instance,  except  that  of  a  very  dense  stain,  waa  any  poroep- 
tible  change  noticeable  from  the  action  of  pure  water. 

It  is  possible  that  our  application  of  simple  washing  was  not 
sufficiently  prolonged,  but  we  think  that  ten  hours  is  quite  as 
long  as  we  should  feel  justified  in  allowing  a  gelatine  film  to 
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soak,  especially  in  hot  weather.  But  even  supposing  that  a 
further  extension  of  the  washing  eflFected  the  removal  of  the 
stain,  such  treatment  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  affective  as 
that  which  removes  the  stain  in  a  few  seconds  or  minutes. 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  BICHROMATES  ON  THE  SKIN. 
Thb  ever-increasing  uses  of  the  bichromates  in  photography, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  photo-mechanical  processes,  induces 
us  once  more  to  refer  to  the  ill-effects  the  salts  sometimes  have 
upon  those  who  have  to  deal  with  them.  More  especially  we 
do  this,  because,  within  a  very  brief  period,  several  inquiries 
from  sufferers  have  reached  us  as  to  the  symptoms  and  the 
remedies.  There  is  yet  another  reason  for  again  referring  to 
the  subject,  namely,  many  who  are  now  using  the  bichromates 
are  quite  unaware  of  their  physiological  properties.  In  some 
instances  even,  no  ill-effects  have  been  suspected  until  they 
were  incurred,  and  then  when  the  regular  medical  practitioner 
was  consulted  he  appeared  to  be  in  to.tal  ignorance  of  the 
cause.  In  one  instance  that  came  under  our  notice  at  a 
London  liospital,  the  effect  of  bichromate  of  potash  was  mis- 
taken for  something  else  having  a  totally  different  origin. 

With  ordinary  care  no  evil  result  need  be  met  with,  but  if 
care  be  not  taken,  very  unpleasant  effects  may  follow,  and 
when  they  do,  they  generally  prove  difficult  of  remedy ;  there- 
fore it  behoves  employers  to  caution  their  assistants  or  ap- 
prentices as  to  what  may  be  incurred,  and  how  it  may  be 
avoided. 

The  pernicious  effects  of  the  bichromates  are  of  two  kinds 
the  one  is  produced  by  weak  hot  solutions,  such  as  those  re- 
sulting from  the  development  of  the  gelatinous  image  ;  the 
other  by  cold  and  more  concentrated  solutions  of  the  Salts  like 
those  used  in  sensitising  photo-lithographic  papers,  carbon 
tissues,  ic.     We  will  deal  with  the  latter  first. 

It  appears  to  be  the  opinion  of  those  medical  men  who  have 
devoted  attention  to  the  subject— Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson, 
F.RS.,  &c.,  among  others — that  with  cold  solutions,  although 
they  may  be  strong,  little  injury  need  be  anticipated  if  the 
skin  be  intact,  provided  the  hands  be  well  washed  after  con- 
tact ;  but  if  the  skin  be  scratched  or  abraded,  a  very  painful 
sore  is  liable  to  result.  The  place  festers  and  ulcerates,  the 
ulcer  eats  deeply  into  the  flesh — sometimes  to  the  bone — and 
then  the  wounds  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  heal.  They  cause 
a  deal  of  pain,  and  invariably  leave  a  deep  scar  behind.  How 
ever,  this  may  be  avoided,  as  ample  warning  is  given,  for  when" 
the  solution  touches  an  abraded  part  a  smarting  ensues.  Then 
the  place  should  at  once  be  well  washed  under  the  tap,  the  ful 
force  of  the  stream  being  allowed  to  impinge  upon  it  for  somel 
little  time.  The  scratch  should  then  be  well  sucked  for  a  few 
minutes.  Generally,  when  this  is  done  without  delay,  no 
further  inconvenience  will  be  experienced.  Should,  however, 
the  smarting  return,  and  the  part  get  inflamed,  it  must  not 
be  neglected.  It  should  be  bathed  with  warm  water,  tlien 
washed  with  very  dilute  ammonia,  and  afterwards  poulticed. 
This  treatment  is  usually  effective  if  applied  promptly. 

The  other  form  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  bichromate— that 
caused  by  more  dilute  and  warm  solutions,  such  as  those  pro 
duced  in  developing  carbon  prints  and  the  like— takes  the  form 
of  a  cutaneous  disease.  This  seldom  makes  its  appearance  for 
a  long  time  in  continual  working,  generally  many  months,  even 
years  elapse,  though  it  has  been  known  to  show  itself  within 
three  or  four  weeks. 


The  precautions  to  be  taken  in  evading  this  evil  are  to  avoid 
longer  contact  with  the  solution  than  is  absolutely  necessarj-, 
and  never  to  wipe  the  hands  without  previously  rinsing  them 
in  clean  water.  The  hands  and  arms  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  immediately  operations  are  concluded,  using  a  carbolic 
soap  for  the  purpose.  With  these  timely  precautions  serious 
inconvenience  is  rarely  incurred. 

The  first  symptom  of  mischief  is  an  itching  on  the  backs  of 
the  fingers  and  between  them,  accompanied  by  minute  watery 
pustules.  Next,  the  irritation  extends  to  the  backs  of  the  hands 
and  increases  in  intensity.  The  pustules  also  get  larger  and 
assume  a  mattery  character.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  skin 
dries  up  and  throws  off  bran-like  scales,  and,  in  acute  cases,  it 
becomes  brown  and  like  hardened  leather,  cracks  in  a  painful 
manner  at  the  back  of  the  joints,  and  the  itching  becomes  in- 
tolerable. Throughout  its  progress  the  disease  closely  resembles 
one  form  of  psoriasis,  for  which  it  has  been  mistaken  by  medical 
men. 

Unfortunately  no  effectual  remedy  for  the  disease  is  known, 
but  if  the  use  of  the  salt  be  discontinued  nature  herself  will 
effect  the  cure.  The  best  remedial  measures  to  be  adopted  appear 
to  be  these  : — When  the  first  symptoms  make  their  appearance 
the  work  should  henceforth  be  done  in  indiarubber  gloves.  At 
bedtime,  strong  nitrate  of  mercury  ointment  should  be  very 
sparingly  applied,  but  well  rubbed  into  the  skin.  During  the 
daytime  a  lotion  composed  of  alcohol,  five  ounces  ;  crystallised 
carbolic  acid,  forty  grains  ;  glycerine,  half  an  ounce,  may  be 
applied  to  allay  the  irritation.  If  the  skin  be  badly  cracked, 
and  the  lotion  causes  excessive  smarting,  it  must  be  diluted 
with  water.  In  very  acute  cases  this  lotion  would  cause  too 
much  pain,  then  a  dilute  solution  of  sub-acetate  of  lead,  with 
a  little  glycerine  added,  must  be  substituted.  Carbolic  com- 
pounds, generally,  seem  to  act  beneficially  in  the  bichromate 
disease,  therefore  coal-tar  soaps  should  regularly  be  used  by 
those  who  work  with  the  salt. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  connexion  with  this  disease,  that  it  is 
confined  entirely  to  the  parts  that  come  in  contact  with  the 
solutions,  and  does  not  appear  to  extend  beyond.  The  bi- 
chromate seems  to  be  very  extraordinary  in  its  action,  for  many 
persons  have  used  it  with  impunity  ever  since  the  carbon  pro- 
cess was  first  introduced,  and  have  experienced  no  inconveniences 
whatever,  while  others  have  suffered  severely  within  a  few 
weeks.  It  would  seem  to  be  dependent  entirely  upon  the 
system  of  the  individual.  m 

Apropos  of  the  new  automatic  photographic  machines  a  rather  good 
story  is  going  about.  An  elderly  lady  of  the  sternest  "  British 
matron  "  type,  who  had  heard  of  the  wonderful  new  "  process,"  hap- 
pened to  come  across  one  of  the  already  common  "  penny-in-the-slot  " 
machines  that  supply  photographs  of  celebrities  at  our  railway  stations. 
Placing  her  penny  in  the  proper  receptacle  and  following  the  instruc- 
tions given,  she  artiaticaUy  posed  herself,  and  after  a  due  interval 
opened  the  drawer  and  drew  out  the  photograph  of  a  famous  burlesque 
actress  in  full  (?)  dress.     We  have  not  yet  heard  the  grand  finale. 


Mb.  Thos.  Combbb's  ingeniously  simple  heliostat  for  use  in  photo- 
micrography has  excited  great  interest,  and  promises  to  become  a 
popular  instrument  for  that  class  of  work,  if  indeed  the  word  popular 
can  he  used  in  regard  to  the  details  of  a  subject  worked  at  by  very  few 
experts  or  tyros.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  heliostat  would  be  seen 
at  the  Photographic  Convention,  but  Mr.  Comber's  absence  from  the 
district  at  the  time  will  prevent  his  exhibiting  it.  The  simpUcity  of 
Mr.  Comber's  arrangement  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  reflected 
beam  is  limited  to  the  polar  direction,  and  is  deflected  in  the  horizontal 
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direetiaBS  hf  a  fixed  mirror  placed  at  half  the  angle  of  the  latitude 
above  the  helioetat  mirror. 


Spkaxikg  of  mirron,  it  ia  not  poaaible  to  aroid  referring  to  the  kteet 
invention  in  that  direetioo — the  ore  of  celluloid  in  liea  of  glaaa,  a 
potent  for  which  waa  aeoepted  in  thia  eonntry  a  few  month*  ago. 
The  new  reflector  oonsista  of  a  (beet  of  cellaloid  of  the  transparent 
claaa,  silrered  at  the  back  with  any  of  the  iMaal  silvering  materiak. 
.\ccoTding  to  the  patentee,  bia  invention  enablai  him  to  obtain  a  tough, 
flexible,  and  pliable  reflector  or  "  looking-glaai,'  which  can  be  made 
to  aMome  a  gnat  Tariety  of  shapee.  Originally  deviaed  for  nae  in- 
•tead  of  a  gkBi  reflector  in  the  parabolic  aeoaphore  railway  lignal,  it 
is  obviona  that  a  large  number  of  other  naM  are  open  to  it  The  fact 
that  it  would  not  ha  difficult  to  obtain  it  in  paraboEc  or  other  intri- 
cate curve  form  Mggeeta  many  opportanitte*  of  employment  for 
optical  pwpu***  of  the  eoaner  kind  if  only  it  can  be  obtained  wtffi- 
eiently  tiaiwpaiwit.  Indeed,  one  of  oax  readari  tuu  anggested  that 
■Ming  that  thia  •nfaataae*  can  be  made  huuiogwaiuBa  and  fairly  trana- 
parent.  photogiapUe  leoaea  of  arnaO  tiae  Might  he  made  pnawaaing  no 
inaignifleant  oiptieal  •seaOeoea,  eepecklly  aa  it  would  be  aa  poaaibk  by 
BMD*  of  a  moald  to  giv*  the  iorfaeaa  elliptical  ioMfd  of  eiicolar. 


At  the  tower  rt  Saint  Jaeqnea,  Paria,  a  large  water  barometer  haa  betrn 
eraeted,  and  proouaa*  to  be  of  real  naefiilnw  It  i*  ccnnacted  with  a 
rpgiatering  appvataa,  and  the  addition  of  •  photngtaphie  apparatn* 
to  aaahU  tharmometrie  readinga  of  the  water  in  the  barometer  is 
under  eonaidevmtioa.  It  is,  aa  will  be  rcwfily  nn<li>r«tood,  uwinff  to 
it*  aeeeaMrily  extreme  laogth,  very  aewitive,  and  it  i*  itated  that  during 
thnadaniarma  it  ia  eapectally  active.  To  eract  the  invtniment  apedal 
opeaia^  had  to  ba  made.  It  i*  believed  that  the  tobe,  which  ia  of  glaw, 
ha*  the  greataat  length  of  any  i^aaa  tab*  liiharto  made,  the  le^jth 
being  twalv*  aaaOaa  aixty-niaa  eantiaMtna,  aboat  foartean  yarda! 


Wr  learn  from  the  report  of  the  aoooal  viatatioo  of  the  Royal 
Otwrratory,  which  wa*  prwentxl  the  AtH  Friday  of  thi*  month,  thftt 
thn  l.">-inch  photographie  refractor,  with  104aeh  finding  telaaeope  by 
8ir  H'lwanI  (irubb,  baa  lately  been  moantad  ia  the  new  18-foot  dome 
■>Ter  the  principal  oompnting  room,  and  that  a  few  trial  photograph* 
hire  been  takan  with  it,  and  (how  generally  aati^faetory  reralta. 


\.Atrr  week'*  yaturt  contain*  a  very  intarMtiag  report  of  a  leetnie  by 
Mr.  ghalford  BUwell,  at  the  Royal  Inatitatioa  early  thi*  year,  upon 
li^htrag  and  tha  aleetric  apark,  the  artkk  being  iilurtratcd  by 
woodortB  fiw  ahutcgfapha  of  aoaaa  remarhabk  fladiaa  leeotded  by 
photography.  The  wtid*  itaalf  k  too  loog  for  eompkta  extraction, 
and  we  lefar  ow  readaia  inteieated  in  the  aahjeet  to  page  161  et  «ff . 
of  that  joamaL  We  refer  more  particakriy  to  H  on  aeeonnt  of  a 
rnnarkabk  pkn  deviaed  by  membera.  of  the  Berlia  Mataotologieal 
S'ldety  for  photognpUqg  flaahaa.  At  the  laat  aaaetiiv.  Dr.  Winner 
■nn'  >imnp<l  that  arraafMaanla  had  bean  made  for  endaavooring  to  take 
iiiin':!-nro^ts<  photugiapha  of  flaah**  of  lightaiag  at  widely  aeparated 
It'.  y  the  appwaehiag  «iimmer.     It  waa  hoped  that  It' theee 

IT,'  '  >-«aKful,  it  would  be  poaaibk  to  obtain  *ome  idea  of  the 

•pecial  and  dimmiaaal  relation*  of  the  fla«h. 


Fosaloog  tisM  paat  the  effect  of  enmmaa  lalt  npon  the  flame  of 
boniag  aleoboi  haa  been  familiar,  and  tta  pere  yellow  ha*  been  i*- 
coiameoded  aa  a  auitabk  cokar  for  dark-room  illumination  when 
boiat  wider  Mtitabk  oonditiona.  It  ia,  however,  difficult  to  get  a 
cootboova  Inminooa  flame  by  ita  aid.  Herr  E.  Fiviachal  von  Marxow 
ruawmraJa  tha  aaa  of  hroo^  iaataad  of  chloride  of  aodiom  for  the 
prodaetaoa  of  ■onochtomatie  light,  aa  it  melta  withoat  deoepita- 
tioo,  and  givea  a  auMh  brighter  light  than  the  ktter. 


TKBrfhwaarkalk  adll  ia  an  exttematynailMdy  conditioa,aad  in  all 
pnibahiMlj  k  Ektly  to  reaaia  ao  for  aoraa  Hbn  to  come.  The  price  of 
tb«  iMlal  eflaa  vaika  aa  moch  aa  a  halfpanny  to  a  penny  an  ounce 
from  oae  dtj  to  aaothar.  Now  that  the  American  Silver  Bill  ha* 
?aaa*d,  hf  wUeh  the  American  QovemoMat  ia  compelled  to  make 
heavy  pmehaam  of  tha  aMtal  every  month,  there  is  very  littk  prospect 
of  a  lowoiag  ia  friat— on  the  contrary,  a  eonaiderabk  iacreaae  u  to 


be  anticipated.  PUtinum,  too,  unfortunately  for  photography,  is  still 
increasing  in  value,  and  we  fear  will  continue  to,  until  some  fresh 
source  of  supply  is  discovered  to  compete  with  the  present  one  and  the 
monopoly  pertaining  to  it. 


THE  LATE  HERBERT  B.  BERKELEY. 
As  briefly  announced  in  our  laat  issue,  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeley,  who 
up  to  quite  recent  years,  when  hk  health  broke,  was  well  known  in 
all  photographic  circles,  has  paswd  away.  Not  only  in  the  literature 
of  phot<'>graphy  was  Mr.  Berkeky's  name  "as  familiar  as  household 
words,"  but  at  the  meetings  of  the  chief  societiee  his  face  was  seldom 
missed,  and  his  works  have  appeared  sttooeaafully  on  many  of  our  exhi- 
bition walls. 

Bora  of  a  gfxri  old  Worcestershire  family,  the  subject  of  our  notice 
found  hk  taatea  and  inclinations  to  tend  rather  in  the  direction  of 
science  than  of  those  pastimea  usually  favoured  by  his  class,  and  early 
in  life  wa*  attracted  to  chemiatry,  and  by  easy  stages  to  photography, 
when  the  ktter  adenoe  waa,  perhaps,  in  iu  mnst  interesting  transition 
stage.  In  1874  or  1876  Mr.  Berkeley  first  commenced  to  contribute 
to  our  coneapondence  column*,  and  from  that  period  up  to  a  year  or 
two  back  be  waa  one  of  oar  most  reguUr  and  valued  contributors. 

In  the  earlier  yean  of  hk  connexion  with  the  literature  nf  photo- 
graphy hk  attention  wa*  chiefly  given  to  collodion  emukion  and  the 
more  difficult  problema  eoaneeted  with  the  then  popular  subject. 
When  geUtine  came  into  vogue  Mr.  Berkeky  wa<  naturally  one  of 
the  earliest  and  moat  earna*t  of  it*  cnpportera,  and  contributed  many 
osefnl  hinu  and  MiggeatioBa  on  the  working  oat  of  some  of  the  earlier 
diflkultie*.  AaMngat  these  practical  snggastiooa,  the  one  which  has 
probably  horn*  more  fmit  than  all  the  rest  combined  i^he  introduction 
of  mlphita  of  *oda  into  the  developing  solution  for  the  double  purpose 
of  pieeerving  the  aolution  itself — whether  of  pyro,  hydroquinone,  or 
eikonogen — and  of  preserving  the  cleanm-M  of  the  shadows  of  the 
negative,  whidi  wa*  a  far  more  difficult  tsxk  in  the  days  of  pyro  alone 
than  it  k  now.  Mr.  Berkeky'*  introduction  of  sulphite  of  toda  for 
the  purpoae,  however,  worked  a  veritable  revolution. 

In  lUTri  or  1 870  Mr.  Berkeley  became  connected  with  the  Pktinotype 
Company,  and  in  onnjunctian  with  Mr.  Williit  his  energy  and  applica- 
tion have  worked  that  method  of  printing  into  what  may  certainly 
be  fairly  called  the  very  first  podtion  at  the  present  day. 

Although  Mr.  Berkeky  will  be  bnsc  mmembered  for  hk  advocacy 
of  the  nae  of  sulphite  of  soda  for  the  purpoae  of  prsaervingaolutions  of 
pyro,  and  for  hk  subsequent  introduction  of  the  pnparation  known  aa 
salpho-pyrogallol,  if  is,  perhapa,  not  generally  known  that  he  wa*  the 
first  to  practically  demonatrate  the  poasibility  uf  developing  successful 
images  on  chloride  of  ailver  by  means  of  the  ordinary  alkaline  developer. 
In  our  AutAHAr  for  1676  Mr.  Berkeky  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
experimanta  made  the  previooa  year,  from  which  it  appeared  that 
chk>tiaa4  coNodion  sensitiied  in  the  bath,  emulsion  of  chloride  of 
tilvcT  in  collo<{ion,  or,  bettor  atill,  in  gelatine,  were  alike  capable  of 
yielding  aatiafactory  images  whan  treated  with  pyro  and  ammonia, 
and  not,  a*  had  been  previonaly  iopposed,  subject  to  genersl  reduction. 
No  particular  advantage  waa,  however,  derivable  from  the  discovery, 
but  aome  five  year*  kter,  when  Dr.  Eder  showed  that  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  fknooa  citrate  developer  a  laige  variety  of  colours  could 
be  obtained  npoa  chloride  of  «lver,  the  Utter  came  gradually  into  use 
for  positive  purpose*.  Developed  positive  images  npon  paper  had,  of 
cotirse,  been  obtained  pievionsly,  but  by  means  of  silver  development, 
and  a  chloro-iodiaed  collodion  hvl  been  employed  for  negative  purposes 
under  the  same  oondiiions,  but  to  Mr.  Herbert  B.  Berkeky  is  due  the 
discovery  that  similar  reaulta  are  attainable  under  modem  conditions. 


JER.SEY:  ITS  PHOTOGILVPHY  AND  SCENERY. 
Wiib:«  in  the  early  morning  we  neared  Guernsey,  en  routr  for  Jersey, 
it  waH  evident,  from  the  aspect  of  both  sky  and  laud.tliat  the  weather, 
for  that  day,  at  any  rate,  was  to  be  rainy  and  unpleasant.     And  such 
it  proved. 
There  an  two  leading  toutea  by  wbkh  Jersey  may  ba  reached 
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from  the  metropolis,  viz.,  that  by  Soiitliampton  and  by  Weymouth. 
Thoae  who  prefer  the  shortest  se.i  journey  proceed  by  the  latter  port, 
from  whence  to  St.  Heliers,  Jersey,  the  passafre  i.s  made  in  six  hours. 
By  Southampton  the  railway  journey  is  sliorter,  and  the  sea  journey 
about  two  hours  longer.  The  return  fares  are  moderate  either  route, 
and  the  accommodation  on  the  steamers  comfortable,  irrespective  of 
the  "  class '' in  whicli  one  travels.  In  the  Weymouth  boats  the  first 
saloon  is  in  tlie  middle  of  the  ship,  the  second  Ijeing-  at  the  stern. 
Both  are  well  appointed.  To  Jersey  the  passage  is  made  by  night, 
leaving  Paddington,  if  the  shorter  sea  journey  is  preferred,  at 
9.15  p.m.,  and  landing  in  St.  Heliers  at  nine  next  morning.  Here 
hotels  and  restaurants  around  the  quays  are  plentiful,  and  one  can 
have  plenty  of  time  to  breakfast,  saunter  around,  .secure  lodgings, 
provide  a  supply  of  cigars  or  tobacco  (which  here  are  astoundingly 
low-priced),  and  still  lxi  in  time  to  avail  himself  of  one  or  other  of  the 
many  chars-ii-banca  or  public  pleasure  conveyances  which,  about  eleven 
o'clock,  start  on  excursions  to  one  or  other  of  the  salient  points  worthy 
of  being  visited,  and  of  which  there  are  many  in  this  charming  island. 
Time  was  when  hotel  accommodation,  including  three  good  meals 
a-day  and  attendance,  did  not  exceed  five  shiUings  per  diem  ;  but  in 
all  save  a  few  instances — the  South-Western  Hotel,  where  we  tarried, 
being  one — an  advance  in  prices  has  recentlj'  been  made.  Keen 
competition  ensures  moderation  in  charges. 

Among  the  first  vi^it<  we,  in  company  of  a  London  friend,  made  was 
one  in  fulfilment  of  a  promise  that  when  we  were  at  Jersey  we  would 
call  upon  Mr.  James  Rae,  well  known  in  Dumfries  and  the  south- 
west of  Scotland  as  a  clever  photographer  and  intelligent  man,  whose 
state  of  health  compelled  him,  a  few  years  since,  to  adopt  tlie  mild 
climate  of  this  island  as  a  residence.  We  had  seen  photographs  of 
his  pretty  house  and  large  vinery,  situated  on  St.  Aubin's  Bay,  about 
three  miles  from  St.  Heliers,  and  he  had  promised  to  act  as  our 
cicerone  when  we  shoiUd  pay  the  jsland  a  long-desired  visit.  On 
calling,  we  were  much  shocked  to  learn  from  his  niece  that  he  had 
died  quite  recently.  While  in  Jersey  he  confined  himself  to  fruit 
culture  and  amateur  photography,  but  Miss  Rae  showed  us  many 
large  and  admirable  works  in  portraiture  produced  by  him  and  his 
business  partner  professionally  in  Scotland.  His  surroundings  were 
exceedingly  pleasant,  betokening  the  man  of  taste ;  but  even  these, 
with  the  genial  climate,  were  unable  to  ward  off  the  disease  to  which 
he  eventually  succumbed. 

Hiring  a  private  conveyance  we  and  our  friend  devoted  the  best 
part  of  a  day  to  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Brelade's  Bay,  at  one  time  and 
for  many  years  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 
St.  Brelade's  Bay  is  one  of  tlie  numerous  pretty  bays  which  charac- 
terise the  whole  Jersej'  coast.  It  is  separated  from  St.  Aubin's  Bay 
(on  which  St.  Heliers  stands)  by  a  promontory,  also  indented  with 
baylets,  of  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  about  four  miles  distant 
from  the  capital  town.  Sutton's  house  is  so  surrounded  by  trees  as  to 
render  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  it,  while  immediately  in 
its  rear  runs  a  range  of  precipitous  rock  and  tree-clad  banks.  Climbing 
one  of  these  to  try  and  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  house,  we  realised 
that  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  j-ards  from  it  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  ornate  houses  we  had  yet  seen,  and  which  turned  out  to 
be  that  of  the  famous  General  Boulanger,  who  must  be  complimented 
upon  the  selection  of  such  a  site  for  a  residence. 

Sutton's  house  was  untenanted  and  in  a  state  of  considerable  dis- 
repair. Obtaining  access  through  an  unfastened  door,  we  went 
through  the  whole  of  tliis  house,  which  is  so  largely  associated  with 
early  investigations  in  photography.  Here  Mr.  Sutton  resided  from 
1847  to  18G7,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period,  during  which  he 
occupied  the  professor's  chair  of  Photography  in  King's  College, 
London,  in  which  he  had  succeeded  Mr.  (now  tlie  Rev.)  "T.  Frederick 
Hardwich.  Here  he,  with  Blanquart  Evrard,  conducted  a  large  printing 
establishment,  in  which  the  prints  were  produced  by  development,  and 
issued  nine  thousand  in  one  year,  mounted,  each  being  stamped 
"  Permanent  photograph  ; "  here  he  wrote  and  prepared  his  once  well- 
known  Dictionary  of  Photography,  which  was  published  by  Sampson 
I^ow  &  Co.;  here  did  he  start,  in  1856,  his  journal.  Photographic 
JVo<p«,  which,  after  twelve  or  thirteen  yearly  volumes  had  been  issued, 
■was  discontmued ;  here  he  invented  his  panoramic  camera  and  lens, 
■with  other  cameras  and  lenses ;  and  here,  too,  he  wrote  pimphlets  on 
tlieol'gical,  but  ma-nly  on  photngraphic  topics,  and  contributed  to 


photographic  journals  and  societies.  As  our  older  readers  know,  he- 
eventually  became  one  of  the  staff  of  The  British  Journat,  or 
Photography,  to  which,  for  some  time  prior  to  his  sudden  death 
from  cramp  in  the  stomach,  he  was  a  regular  weekly  contributor,  his 
last  communication  being  written  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,, 
which  occurred  at  Pwllheli,  Born  at  Kensington,  he  in  1846  took 
Ills  degree  at  Cambridge  as  Twenty-seventh  Wrangler.  It  is  not  to 
lie  wondered  at  that  we  should  examine  the  residence  of  such  a  man 
with  a  species  of  reverential  attention,  and  we  bore  away  with  us 
sundry  "  exposures  "  we  had  made,  whicli  will  hereafter  serve  to  recall 
his  once  pretty  dwelling-place — ouce  pretty,  we  say,  for  those  to 
whom  it  was  sold  have  allowed  it  to  get  into  the  law  courts,  by  which 
it  has  been  closed  up  and  right  of  way  to  it  prohibited  until  it  is 
exposed  for  sale,  which  it  is  soon  to  be,  when  it  will  probably  realise 
about  ^00/.;  so,  at  any  rate,  were  we  informed. 

Jersey  has  much  to  recommend  it  to  tourist  photographers,  who 
may  occupy  many  days  around  its  really  lovely  coast  scenery.  The 
transit  to  these  places  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  arrangements  made 
for  conveying  tourists  in  large  and  comfortable  four-horse  brakes  at 
exceedingly  reasonable  fares.  Each  of  these  is  attended  by  a  guide, 
who  is  commander  of  the  situation.  They  are  men  of  good  attain- 
ments, versatile,  courteous,  and,  in  some  instances,  jocular.  While 
the  visitors  are  taking  lunch,  for  which  ample  provision  is  made, 
these  guides  (we  speak  from  only  two  experiences,  the  well-known 
Mr.  Cherry  being  the  guide  on  both  occasions)  provide  really  high- 
class  musical  entertainments.  Mr.  Cherry  played  like  a  finished 
artist,  and,  in  addition  to  operatic  selections,  sang  with  admirable 
effect  some  of  his  father's  well-known  compositions,  such  as  Shells  of 
Ocean,  WiU-o-t he-Wisp,  and  others.  This  combination  of  bimhomie, 
versatiUty,  and  undoubted  musical  talent  is,  -we  rather  imagine, 
peculiar  to  the  Jersey  guide,  for  nowhere  else  have  we  heard  of  it. 

Another  feature  connected  with  these  excursions  is  the  photo- 
graphing of  each  party  in  group.  This  was  managed  so  skilfully, 
and  with  so  much  expedition,  as  to  merit  a  detailed  notice.  When- 
on  the  carriage  that  was  proceeding  to  Boulay  Bay,  we  drew  up  at 
Prince's  Towei-,  a  ruin  with  which  scarcely  credible  legends  are 
associated,  and  which  is  three  and  a  half  miles  out  from  St.  Heliers,. 
and  after  time  having  been  allowed  to  inspect  it,  we  realised  the 
presence  of  a  photographer  with  a  rather  large  camera.  Being  suit- 
ably posed,  some  on  the  carriage  and  others  in  front  of  it,  seated  on 
benches  and  standing  (the  party  numbered  twenty-four  in  all),  the 
exposure  was  made,  and  the  party  then  drove  on  to  our  destination. 
Soon  after  our  return  to  St.  HeUers  a  proof  was  submitted  for  ex- 
amination. This  showed  that  the  negative  was  85  x  63,  that  every 
one  of  the  twenty-four  in  the  group  was  sharp  and!  well  lighted,  and, 
in  short,  that  it  was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  photograph.  As 
the  Ukenesses  were  really  good,  several  orders  were  given,  all  of  which 
had  to  be  delivered  next  day,  only  two  shillings  each  mounted  print 
being  charged. 

Being  desirous  of  learning  all  about  the  system  employed  by  which 
such  expedition  was  obtained,  we  called  on  Mr.  J.  R.  G.  Stroud,  of 
New-street,  St.  Heliers,  the  head  of  the  establishment  by  which  the 
photographing  is  done,  and  found  him  an  intelUgent  and  clever  man, 
well  up  in  the  very  latest  photographic  movements  of  the  day.  He 
is  the  successor  to  Mr.  Baudoux.  Here  are  produced  prints  in  all  the 
varieties  of  silver,  including  albumenised  and  bromide  paper,  in  carbon 
and  in  platinum,  both  direct  prints  and  enlargements.  We  conversed 
inter  alia  on  the  subject  of  the  fading  of  prints,  apropos  of  a  recent 
lawsuit,  and  he  showed  us  some  very  dark-green  enamelled  cabinet 
mounts,  which  he  said  has  caused  prints  mounted  on  them  to  show 
indications  of  fading,  whereas  on  other  and  plainer  mounts  the  prints 
were  peimanent.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  not  the  presence 
of  deleterious  matter  in  the  cardboard  itself  by  which  fading  is 
induced,  but  rather  something  in  the  dark-coloured  enamel  with 
which  the  card  is  surfaced.  We  brought  away  with  us  some  of 
these  mounts  for  careful  examination,  and  shall  possibly  report  on. 
them  soon,  for  they  are  alleged  to  be  the  best,  irrespective  of  price, 
that  can  be  procured  in  London,  and  may  therefore  be  considered 
as  representative. 

More  astonished  were  we  at  being  shown  some  carbon  prints  whicli 
had  changed  colour  under  the  action  of  light,  although  only  to 
slight  extent.     It  was  the  warm  'element  in  the  tone  of  the  pigmente 
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printe  dimt  had  given  waj :  mot,  m  ia  gmm  we  reported  upon  aevenl 
jttM  sincv,  the  paper  itaelf  whidi  had  hecome  lowered  in  tone,  bvt 
tlie  pigment  which  had  become  colder  br  the  bleaching  of  the  aliza- 
rine, which  is  the  pi^nnent  now  emplojcd  in  ail  the  beet  tis»iMe  for 
warming  up  the  carbon.  Now  a*  we  are  aware  that  "Turkey  red  " 
ia  one  of  tbe  Bo«t  durable  dyes  known,  we  can  onlr  surmise  that  it 
ia  only  ao  wben  erapiojed  with  a  mordant,  which  it  i*  not  easy  to 
oonoeiTo  of  when  introduced  aa  a  pigment  into  the  gelatiae  with 
which  timmb  i»  made.  Or  perkapa  it  may  be  acted  npon  by  tbe 
pofwiinii  hir>iTiwiat»  by  which  tbe  tiMae  is  senfitised.  But  we  must 
ntara  to  our  group. 

Mr.  Stroud  informed  us  that  at  a  certain  point  of  the  route  which 
each  taandtm  ear  talcaa,  a  negative  ia  taken  of  the  occupants  of  that 
ear.  Sana  ■•  takan  about  \2JS0,  or  aooo  after  midday;  others  in 
tha  afternoon.  Once  or  twice  a-w«ak  a  ae^tire  i«  taken  at  Prince's 
Tow«r  alrsady  spoken  of.  The  plata  b  immediatety  bron^it  hack  to 
St.  Halian  to  be  devekped ;  it  is  dried  by  alcohol,  and  from  It  thrca 
praofb  ai«  printed,  tooad,  and  fixed  by  wrm  o'dnck  tbe  saara  araakif . 
Oidata  ar>  than  tahN  fhim  these,  and  by  seven  o'doek  the  aaxt 
•vaaing  the  flaiabad  eopiea  are  ready  fnr  tboae  who  ordand  ttea,  or 
nady  for  packing  for  poat  to  Enntead  or  France.  Tha  najority  of 
those  for  Fretich  excuiaoniata  hava,  however,  to  be  raady  by  oao 
o'clock,  ia  order  that  the  visHon  nay  taha  them  to  Franee,  asarnning 
that  ihty  go  by  the  boat  that  day.  OTlHitimeii  at  Greve  d«  Leoq, 
wImm  tha  can  stay  two  boma,  tha  nagstives  at«  taken  and  a  print 
made  and  anbaitted  to  the  viaitoia,  and  orders  are  booked  within  an 
boor.  The  negatives  ai«  made  as  thia  aa  poaribis,' because  fnqiiaatly 
diara  are  as  many  as  flfty  or  sixty,  and  at  tiaMa  more,  ordered  frooi 
ena  negativa,  and  these  nuut  all  be  prialad  in  one  day.  I*roofs  of 
orflsary  sitters  are  invariably  subouttad  tbe  same  eveaing,  but  thsas 
are  moatly  submitted  uatoodMd  aad  aatonad,  aa  ofteadmes  paopla 
are  leaving  by  tbe  7.90  boat  in  tha  Boming.  The  light  ia  very 
qnU,  thore  being  no  fogs,  hut  a  aiea,  dear,  suft  light,  and  one  can 
work  without  any  blinds  and  yet  gat  a  good  pietara. 

We  have  brfore  us,  while  ws  writs,  a  prist  of  tha  graap  takes 
whan  we  were  preaent:  it  is  iitiiilii  ptils  ibs,  every  figoi*  is  baauti- 
folly  diatinat,  and  it  is  well  taoantad.  Thsy  are  soppUed,  ta  wa  have 
said,  at  the  very  moderate  ptk«  of  two  shilUags  aadi. 

TWe  aia  aaveral  very  good  photogiaphie  portrait  aatabtiAiuaato 
h  St.  HaliaM,  aad  we  were  sorry  that  oar  suy  in  the  plaea  waa  ao 
Bailed  aa  to  prevent  our  being  aUe  to  visit  theoL  We  Hi  tmi  tiae, 
howerar,  to  pay  a  hurried  visit  to  the  new  gaOsrisa  of  Mr.  C.  P. 
Oolsaa,  of  N«w-sticet,  which  are  only  raeantly  ftniahad  Tbe  re- 
captiaa  looas  opaat  on  to  tha  atiaat,  Hd  it  eoanmricaln  with  the 
iliiaiim  loom  aad  stofio  throogh  a  glaaad  eonUor  OTMhaag  with 
gmpa  viasa.  Tha  stadfe  ia  ridge-roofed,  and  n  verr  laiga,  being 
48  feet  hy  SI  (set.  Ona  of  tha  slopes  of  the  roof  is  glased  to  the 
extentof  aOfsetby  8feat6inches,tharidaligfatiYhefag30feet  Iry 
13feH.    Tha  lighdag  is  well  eontroOad  by  Uinda. 

.\nMtaar  photography,  too, floarldNa  ia  Jersey.  Availing  ourselrea 
of  s  eoorteoaa  invitation,  we  vfnted  Dr.  Cumberland  Tavlor,  who, 
ahhongh  in  active  practice  a*  a  physician,  still  manages  to  find  a  little 
time  to  devote  to  the  art  science.  He  showed  us  many  negatives 
and  prints  betoiwaiBg  high  profldeauy,  and  informed  us  of  tbe  exiet- 
•nea  of  an  amataar  soeioty  thrrs  (of  wUdi  be  is  Hon.  Secretory)  con- 
tainiag  se?eatean  ■aaibaw,  asalBaiTely  amateurs.  We  regrettad  oar 
inability  to  aeooaipaay  tha  Soeiaty  oa  one  of  their  oatings,  bat  it 
woold  have  wlaPsd  a  loafar  imUmtit  in  tha  idud  than  was 
poasiU<^. 

What  ttroek  as  in  driving  ovtr  tha  ialaiid  waa  the  paucity  of  apple 
otdbarda,  Jeiaey  having  had  aach  a  lliBa  in  emnexion  with  this  fruit. 
It  was  azplained  that  ia  wiBaaqiiMnca  of  the  mania  which  now  pre- 
vail for  potato  eultore  the  apple-trasa  have  b»?n  pxtensively  cut 
dowa  aad  tha  orchards  convertKi  into  pototo  land,  of  which  aome 
parte  vlald  ao  fewer  thaa  thioa  eropo  »7ear.  On  tha  day  kefors  w« 
left,  n  oaa  itors  adjoining  oar  hold  tigbty-ssven  tons  had  bean 
paehsd  and  daapalchad  to  Eagtaad,  and  on  thnt  same  day  3400  tons 
bad  paamd  war  tiie  weigb-bridgea,  of  which  there  are  three  at  the 
harbixir.  Th»  total  tbb  y«»r  was  given  as  fl'.OOO  tons.  Tbe  giuwaia 
have  to  pay  from  lOf.  to  14/.  per  acta  aa  yearly  rent.  Some  of  tbe 
'•■idsata  laalsa  that  a  mistake  has  been  made  to  cutting  down  the 
appla  Uan,  aad  we  saw  that  several  yoting  ones  had  been  planted. 


It  is  impoasible  to  indicate  any  particular  locality  in  which  to  go 
for  a  day's  outing  with  tbe  camera,  for  one  is  certain  to  obtain  nu- 
merous pretty  pictures,  go  where  he  may.  The  whole  island  is  only 
small,  being  about  twelve  miles  long  by  four  snd  a  half  in  averago 
breadth,  and  as  it  is  surrounded  with  bays,  cliff:),  villages,  cottages, 
ooTsa,  aad  fiahiag>boat  quays,  these  being  interspersed  at  frequent 
intervals,  one  can  acaioely  go  wrong  anywhere  when  seeking  for  sub- 
jects for  the  oamsra.  The  popoiation  is  said  to  be  00,000,  of  whom 
one-half  resides  in  St.  Heliars. 

Taken  all  in  all,  Jersey  can  be  very  strongly  recommended  as  a 
deUghtfol  place  where  to  go  with  a  camera. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  MOTTLING. 
SiNca  oalliog  attantion  to  this  matter  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  have  made 
sooM  axperiaanto  in  order  to  get,  if  possible,  at  the  cauae  or  causes 
of  tha  iiaparfaction.  I  cannot  say  that  they  have  been  altogether 
aoaeiarfal,  or  altogathw  baneo  of  usefulnees.  I  will,  however,  in  the 
first  place,  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  causes  suggested  by  your 
eotwapnadants,  prsauai^  that  in  all  the  instaaoea  in  which  the 
treahb  haa  aeoae  under  ay  notioe,  all  tha  piecautiona  taken  bv  most 
woffcara  wers  artawdad  to,  aspeeiaUy  in  the  avoidance  of  bubbLs  and 
the  mixing  of  tha  developer. 

With  regard  to  babbles  or  ooogariea  of  them,  froth,  produced  by 
rapidly  nouring  solution  froa  ona  vessel  to  another,  or  quickly  dashing 
it  over  the  plate,  the  eileoto  prodnosd  are  quite  distinct  in  character 
from  the  OMttUng  to  whieh  Ihave  called  attention,  and  leave  markings 
oanaspoadiag  to  the  bubblM  more  or  leas  numeroua,  together  or 
detached,  but  always  in  the  form  of  small  rings  with  definite  margins, 
and  about  whose  origin  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt,  and  would, 
with  any  earsfnl  woiW,  ha  aitUkely  to  occur  except  as  an  oversight, 
and  if  thsy  did,  ba  at  oaea  accigwsd  to  tht>ir  prop^  cause.  With  regard 
to  "  hgbt  lafleetad  from  dropa  al  water  below  a  transparent  dish ,"  I  am 
at  a  Mas  to  ooaoairs  liow  the  light  of  tha  operating  room,  which  is  or 
should  ba  of  a  non-aetiaie  elumctar,  could  anyhow  affect  thu  platea 
bv  any  rsdaoting  surfaea  whatever.  Davalopoient  ia,  however,  almost 
alwavs  earriad  on  ia  opaqua  dishes,  whsoa  such  cause  would  be  im- 
poesible. 

Your  other  eorrsspondcnt  suggests  the  imperfect  mixture  of  the 
eonstiturnts  of  tha  davdoacr;  ammonia,  being  of  a  higher  specific 
gravitT  tlian  the  pyro  aoblson  to  which  it  is  added,  oontinuee  floating 
aboat  lika  oil  on  water,  so  to  ay,  aad  in  this  imperfeetly  aiixad  con- 
dition aete  irro^akriy  on  tbe  surfsoe  of  tbe  plato  wben  poured  over 
it,  and  laft  qwaeent,  pocMhty  would  prodnaa  markings ;  but  in  all 
the  eases  that  have  aoaa  nadar  my  notioe,  either  soda  or  potash  has 
been  tbe  alkaE  naed.  The  dillersnoe  in  the  gravity  of  these  solutions 
to  that  of  the  pyro  might  of  ooura  have  the  same  effect,  but  they 
have,  without  vn  exception,  been  well  stirred  together  before  floodii^r 
tbe  pkto  with  them,  so  this  imperfect  admixture  could  scarcely  be 
the  reason. 

Sinee  I  have  gone  into  the  Batter  I  have  come  to  the  onnclunon 
that,  in  the  majority  of  iaatancas,  mottling  is  not  produced  bv  ordinary 
AnJMP— *  ■'  •"•  I  do  not  Bsan  to  ay  development  wiU  not  pro- 
mBmWm  faalt,  but  that  it  is  not  the  naual  eaua  of  its  appearance, 
although  eventually  it  is  the  outrome  of  development.  Ttie  leading 
article  in  this  JouaitAL  of  the  l:ith  has,  1  think,  hit  the  matter  fairly 
on  the  head  when  it  suggesto  thst  mottling  is  caused  by  the  treatment 
the  plate  reoeivM  after  development,  and  is  produced  by  the  continued 
action  of  the  solution  left  in  the  film  after  removal  from  the  developer. 
Thia  theory  tts  the  ease  exactly,  and  is  strongly  supported  by  evi- 
dence. If  a  plate  is  npidly  davetoped  it  never  seems  to  be  subject  to 
this  eompbint,  whereas  a  piate  kapt  (or  a  long  tine  in  the  developer 
b  aarticalarly  prone  to  it 

In  oaa  mi 


t*m»  ba  Bot  been  given  to  the  film  to  abeorb  much 
davekiper.  and  in  the  other  it  haa.  A  stroiK  developer,  and  with 
protracted  and  forced  devekinment,and  a  thickly  coated  plate,  supplia 
the  best  condition*  for  mott^og,  tbe  film  being  aturatea,  so  to  speak, 
with  devebper,  and  washed  in  s  strong  stream  of  water  from  the  tap, 
not  sofficiently  long  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  imprisoned  developer 
from  the  film,  which  continues  its  action  until  exhausted,  but  merely 
extracting  it  from  thoa  parts  on  which  the  full  force  of  tha  watar 
impingna ;  this  will  aooonat  for  the  different  forms  in  which  mottling 
shows  itwlf  without  further  searching,  tliu  pattern  being  regulated  by 
the  manner  in  which  tbe  washing  water  b  applied  to  this  surface. 
Thk,  of  oonrse,  indicates  that  bng  development  requira  a  more  care- 
ful and  prolonged  wahing  than  when  the  image  has  been  rapidly 
brought  up  to  the  proper  density ;  in  fsot,  soaking  the  newly  developed 
image  in  a  dish  of  water  for  some  littb  time  before  placing  it  in  tho 
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fixing  bath  seems  to  be  the  preferable  method  of  working,  or  even 
puttmg  it  direct  from  the  developer  into  the  hypo  without  any  inter- 
mediate washing.  Unfortunately,  the  defect  remains  invisible  until 
the  image  is  fixed,  when  it  is  too  late  to  do  anything  of  a  remedial 
character ;  the  chief  precaution  is  therefore  either  to  omit  washing 
after  development,  or  to  give  it  plenty  of  time  to  act  evenly. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  a  precisely  similar  method  of  pro- 
cedure may  produce  this  defect  at  one  time  and  not  at  another,  de- 
pendent, firstly,  on  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  development ; 
secondly,  the  thickness  of  the  film  ;  and  thirdly,  the  hardness  of  the 
gelatine  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  emulsion.  Thickly  coated 
plates  are  more  liable  to  the  defect  than  thinly  coated  ones,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  knowing  the  cause,  the  remedy  is  obvious.  In 
reviewing  the  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  the  defect  has 
occurred  on  plates  that  were  the  best  procurable,  but  in  every  one,  to 
the  best  of  my  recollection,  imperfect  or  insufficient  washing  between 
development  and  fixing  might  have  been  the  cause ;  but  not  having 
the  attention  particularly  directed  to  this  part  of  the  process,  it 
escaped  detection,  more  especially  as  the  fault  was  attributed  to  the 
development.  The  fact  that  the  film  retained  sufficient  developer 
after  receiving  a  short  washing  to  continue  its  action  was  altogether 
overlooked. 

I  thinks  the  thanks  of  photographers  are  due  to  the  editor  of  this 
JoOTiNAL  for  pointing  out  what  I  quite  believe  to  be  the  principal 
cause  of  a  puzzling  and  annoying  defect.  Edward  Dunmobk. 


THE  ART  OF  RETOUCHING. 
Chapter  XL— A  Head,  and  how  to  Rbtouch  it. 
In  past  chapters  we  have,  more  or  less,  minutely  discussed  the  various 
points  in  a  negative  where  the  artistic  assistance  of  the  retoucher  is 
most  needed,  and  fixed  in  our  minds,  I  hope,  the  necessary  and  bene- 
ficial treatment  for  same.  In  case,  hdwever,  we  may  have  lost  or 
forgotten  any  of  the  various  details,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  now 
take  a  head  and  retouch  it.  By  this  means  we  can  exercise  our 
memory  upon  its  treatment  and,  when  necessary,  firmly  fix  any  points 
which  may  have  been  but  lightly  remembered,  if  not  altogether  for- 
gotten. 

Sometimes,  in  long  and  minute  descriptions  as  to  the  treatment  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  face,  portions  may  easily  be  forgotten  or 
escape  our  notice  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  us  to  suc- 
cessfully produce  good  and  artistic  work.  My  intention,  therefore,  in 
this  chapter  is  to  run  quickly,  yet  thoroughly,  through  the  retouching 
of  a  head,  and  so  find  out  and  strengthen  the  weak  points  in  our  study 
of  the  subject. 

For  this  purpose  we  cannot  do  better  than  select  a  head  as  full  of 
natural  characteristic  markings  as  possible,  as  well  as  one  possessing 
the  varieties  of  light  and  shade  at  the  same  time.  I  can  mention,  as 
an  example,  the  heads  of  two  very  noted  personages  which  will  tax 
the  skill  of  the  retoucher  to  the  utmost  to  do  them  justice.  Heads 
full  of  character  and  expression,  symbolical  of  the  active  and  intel- 
lectual lives  the  owners  have  led ;  heads  literally  covered  with 
characteristic  markings,  and  none  of  which  should  be  removed.  To 
obliterate  any  of  these  markings  would  be  to  detract  from  the  natural 
inteUigence  of  the  portrait,  as  well  as  to  lessen  our  chance  of  ever  pro- 
ducing an  artistic  and  truthful  representation  of  the  original.  The 
portraits  I  refer  to  are  those  of  Cardinal  Manning  and  the  Right  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone.  I  have  seen  very  many  pictures  (photographs)  of 
them  both,  but  very  few  indeed  which  did  them  justice.  The  head  I 
have  before  me,  and  which  I  intend  treating,  is  a  better  all-round 
subject  perhaps ;  but  for  those  who  have  not  such  a  specimen,  I  can 
safely  recommend  the  study  of  a  good  photograph  of  either  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  I  have  mentioned. 

The  head  I  have  before  me,  and  which  I  propose,  as  far  as  words 
will  allow  me,  to  retouch,  is  that  of  a  gentleman  (almost  full  face)  of 
about  fifty-five  to  sixty  years  of  age.  I  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  I 
can,  to  give  my  readers  an  idea  of  what  he  is  like  as  well  as  the  effects 
of  light  and  shade  depicted  upon  and  influencing  the  expression  of  his 
features.  The  head  is  posed,  as  I  said  before,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
present  almost  v,  full-face  portrait.  The  tone  of  the  skin  must  have 
been  ruddy  and  healthful,  rich  in  colour— if  I  am  to  form  any  judg- 
ment from  the  general  half  tone  which  completely  covers  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  from  the  eyebrows  down.    The  shape  of  the  head 


generally  is  what  may  be  termed  square,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
highly  intellectual  and  pleasing.  The  expression  lajirm  but  not  harsh, 
and  the  majority  of  the  characteristic  markings  of  the  face  are 
rendered  with  a  blackness  and  intensity  that  are  alike  objectionable 
and  exaggerated  as  they  are  untrue  to  nature.  By  careless  treatment 
such  a  head  as  this  may  very  easily  be  spoiled.  All  heads  more  or 
less  square  and  possessing  as  much  half  tone  or  shade  of  such  a  general 
character  as  is  to  be  found  in  this  specimen  must  be  treated  cautiously, 
as  they  are  very  liable  to  be  made  round  by  the  process  of  retouching. 
To  the  most  casual  observer  the  truth  of  this  will  appear  evident  on 
examining  a  few  so-called  Rembrandt  pictures.  It  is  but  seldom,  in 
pictures  so  lighted,  that  the  natural  features  and  muscles  of  the  face 
are  preserved  as  they  should  be,  the  retoucher  through  carelessness  or 
want  of  knowledge  softening  them  all  away,  losing  the  natural  square- 
ness, and  evidently  forgetting  everything  else  in  his  desire  to  secure 
an  even  grain  and  pretty  effect  for  his  work.  Of  course,  his  work  so 
carried  out  may  be  very  effective,  but  it  is  not  true  to  nature,  and  con- 
sequently fails  to  possess  artistic  merit.  Besides,  this  intense  desire 
to  secure  a  grain  I  hold  to  be  a  very  great  mistake,  for  never  in  life 
do  we  see  the  skin  of  our  fellow-men  so  represented.  If  they  are  never 
so  in  nature,  why  should  we  in  retouching  struggle  to  represent  them 
as  they  are  not  ? 

The  forehead  is  square,  having  di'fining  shadows  showing  up  its 
natural  formation  on  both  sides.  The  lines  between  the  eyes  are  very 
firmly  marked,  so  much  so  that  one  might  almost  say  the  brows  were 
knit.  The  corners  of  the  eyebrows  come  to  almost  a  sharp  angle  at  the 
starting-point  of  the  nose,  and  a  rather  heavy  sliadow  is  thrown  over 
the  eyes,  owing  to  their  square  or  heavy  formation.  The  cheeks  are 
very  slightly  hollowed,  but  this  is  more  the  hollowing  in  natural 
keeping  with  the  squareness  of  the  subject  rather  than  the  falling 
away  of  the  flesh  consequent  upon  advanced  years.  The  shadow  or 
furrow  running  down  from  the  side  of  the  nose  is  well  marked  upon 
both  sides  of  the  face.  The  mouth  is  rather  straight,  lips  somewhat 
compressed,  showing  great  firmness  and  determination  of  character. 
This  is  still  further  accentuated  by  a  shadow  running  light  round  the 
under  lip,  and  which  will  require  considerable  softening,  but  must 
not  on  any  account  he  taken  quite  away,  for  bv  so  doing  we  would 
undoubtedly  detract  from  the  vigorous  e.vpressitm  of  the  feature,  if  we 
did  not  altogether  lose  it.  There  are  shadows  falling  from  each 
corner  of  the  mouth  which  will  require  treatment ;  they  are  absolutely 
black.  They  must  be  rendered  transparent,  but  not  removed.  The' 
lower  shadows  around  the  eyes,  those  marking  the  socket  of  the  eye, 
are  very  strongly  marked ;  the  light  catching  the  skin  between  sam& 
and  the  lower  eyelid,  producing  a  baggy  effect,  must  also  be  modified. 
There  are  lines  also  running  horizontally  across  the  forehtad  which. 
must  be  retained,  although  softened,  or  much  of  the  beauty  of  tha 
portrait  will  be  lost.  The  chin,  too,  in  the  picture  I  have  before  me, 
is  flat  and  square,  being  in  general  harmony  with  the  rest  of  the  face. 
I  cannot  say  if  this  description  will  enable  the  student  to  realise  for 
himself  the  head  I  have  taken  for  a  model.  1  only  wish  I  could  re- 
produce it  here  for  the  reader's  benefit,  as  it  is  a  very  exceptional 
subject  for  a  study.  To  those  who  fail  entirely  to  grip  the  idea  of 
such  a  head  as  I  have  tried  to  describe,  I  would  recommend  the  pur- 
chase of  a  cabinet  head  of  a  gentleman  about  the  age  above  stated, 
and  having  as  many  of  the  markings  indicated  as  possible,  then  mark 
in  those  wanting,  yourself,  with  a  little  water-colour,  so  as  to  keep, 
before  your  mind's  eye  the  various  points  as  you  proceed  to  retouch.. 
(I  will  see  if  it  be  possible  to  arrange  for  the  issuing  of  this  study, 
and  so  save  the  reader  further  trouble.  I  have  no  doubt  I  could  if 
there  were  a  number  likely  to  be  wanted.)  In  the  meantime,  however, 
assuming  that  you  have  a  fair  idea  of  the  head  in  question,  we  will 
proceed  to  retouch  it. 

Starting  as  one  would  with  an  ordinary  drawing,  we  will  begin, 
with  the  forehead,  pencilling  away  all  the  unnatural  roughness  or 
irregular,  dirty  bits  of  shadow,  which  are  meaningless,  and  in  many 
cases  only  photographic  defects.  Great  care,  however,  must  be  taken,, 
when  softening  the  shadows  running  down  each  side  of  the  forehead, 
not  to  obliterate  them  or  even  to  retouch  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
impart  to  them  a  round  appearance,  which  would  be  most  dreadfully ' 
incorrect  and  out  of  all  keeping  with  the  general  expression  of  the- 
head.  In  what  we  may  call  cleaning  the  forehead,  we  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  wrinkles  running  horizontally 
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it.  The  in^eationa  of  tb«r  piawnca  mmj  be  «T«r  to  iHght 
(they  ahoold  never  ha  too  atronglj  marked),  bat  thej  ue  eeecntiil  to 
the  beantj  of  the  picture. 

We  hare  next  to  treat  the  lines  or  ihadom  between  the  brawt.  If 
too  cttonf I7  marked,  theae  lioea  fpTe  the  appeaimnoe  of  a  frown  to 
a  portrait,  and  wecewarily  make  it  nopleaaant  aa  regard*  expiearion; 
if  left  antooched,  thia  might  canae  tha  original  to  refuaa  it  aa  a  rue- 
Kt—ful  likeneea.  We  muat,  therefore,  ioften  them  fvrj  eoBiiderabl j ; 
but,  like  the  wrinkle*  in  the  forehead,  oa  no  account  moat  we  obli- 
terate them.  Thejr  may  alao  be  left  awawhat  deeper  in  tone  than 
the  frontal  wrinkle*.  In  a  yoonger  head,  Tery  often  these  markings 
may  with  advantage  be  taken  abnod  away,  learing  bat  an  indistinct 
shadow,  which  is  naoaaaary  to  pieaerye  tb*  true  shape  of  the  forehead. 
If  sharp  shadows  be  formed  at  the  aagks  where  the  brow*  join  the 
nose,  they  should  b*  softened  so  aa  aot  to  appear  too  harsh  and  hard 
in  their  formatioii.  Moeh  *xpre*riaB  i*  eontained  in  theae  markings, 
•ad  their  jodieioa*  tnataent  may  hare  moch  to  du  with  securing  a 
ylsariwg  and  sneeeeafal  portrait.  The  thadow  thrown  orer  the  eye 
by  the  rather  heary  formation  of  the  brow  must  be  slightly  worked 
opon  in  order  to  make  it  aome what  more  transparent.  In  doing|this,  a 
fewstn^esof  the  pencil  win  proraaiiSflkBt,  as  too  much  work  on  this 
part  d  tha  face  would  easily  ndn  yoor  pietare.  The  markiaga  aroond 
the  eye*  wiU  next  want  aoftening.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  beatowed 
apaa  thsa*  Tery  important  formations,  for  they  not  only  help  the  ex- 
priasifw  of  the  eye,  but  they  have  also  much  to  do  with  the  shape  of 
theetieek.  Jfaay  retoochen  take  theae  aaikings  out  too  much,  while 
othan  Icaire  them  too  strungly  indfatitad.  Care  aad  practice  alone 
«aa  MUiU*  yon  to  aeeare  the  happy  BMdinm. 

The  Bh**lra,  which  ia  ordinary  pielana  may  gire  abeolotely  no 
tioable,  in  thU  picture  are  of  very  gnat  importaaee  aad  demud  a 
very  eMcfnl  treatment.  Owing  ta  the  pradominaaca  of  half  toaea  in 
thi*  stady,  if  earsieas  we  are  likely,  ia  aeeoriag  eraa  a  delicate  and 
oaobjeetioBabI*  graia,  to  prodoea  the  affect  of  i-oawihui.  This  would 
l>e  fatal  aad  oat  of  all  keepiag.  Thi*  picture  so  tiaatad  would  b* 
compktaly  miaed.  In  each  a  portrait  a*  we  bare  aet  before  ua,  eon- 
aiataaey  aaat  be  preaerred  ia  off  the  fbatane,  or  else  the  rseult  would 
le  aa  ahaordity  which  would  not  bear  tlw  iaapartioa  of  people  cora- 
pataat  to  pasa  a  asiisib)*  opinion.  Tb*  slight  hollow  ia  the  cheeks 
moat  be  fully,  althoa^  lightly  indicated. 

The  shadow  from  the  aide  of  aosa,  too,  moat  be  lightened,  but  not 
■00  much.  Care  a*  well  moat  be  takea  to  praeerre  a  proper  relatire 
•ad  p*r*p*etiTe  atnngth  between  tb*  oo*  oo  the  light  aide  of  the  face 
aad  that  oa  th*  dark  lid*.  Hon  thaa  oo*  thinks,  at  first  sight,  d»- 
psads  apoB  the  *aee*ssf  ol  haadHwg  ef  tkas*  naridag*.  They  aiay  be 
made  to  hold  the  balaaea  of  the  fae*.  Shovld  tb*  shape  of  the  aoee 
be  o8*B*iTaly  inegalar,  wa  moat  alter  it.  If  the  light  gire*  the  idea 
of  Cfooksdaesa  to  it,  we  must  so  work  npoo  it  that  straightaass  and 
regnhiity  will  take  it*  plao*.  Yet  thi*  must  not  appear  too  evident 
ia  oar  method  of  earryiag  oat  the  alteration.  When  erim  a  noee  ia 
Tery  inegolar,  be  caia  aot  to  do  too  mneh  to  it ;  you  must  not  im- 
part to  it  a  ahap*  H  baa  aot  got.  Work  it  ta  aoeh  a  manner  as  to 
better  its  am  ahape,  bat  atiU  adhere  to  He  gaoeral  bearing.  A  littU 
may  Mmetinea  make  a  voy  eoaaiderabie  difference  to  a  portrait,  and 
with  care  and  practiea  tha  aaeessary  jndgment  will  be  acquired  to 
«■*«•  sooM**  ia  the  treatntent  of  thi*  feature. 

Booietimw  a  dark  shadow  ia  thrown  oa  the  upper  lip  by  the  noee ; 
4Ua  shoald  be  simply  elsared,  that  ia  to  say.  maile  more  transparent 
bjr  a  few  tooehaa  to  iafaaaa  little  light  into  it  and  so  reliere  it  from 
ito  qnality  of  haaTJa***.  If  left  untouched,  thi*  heary  appearance 
would  be  greatly  hiewa*ad  by  the  fact  that  the  surrounding  parte 
wore  iMj*iiid  aora  brilliant  by  tha  retoticbiag.  The  ahsdows  falling 
from  tW  eoiaan  of  the  mouth  should  be  softMed  Tery  much.  These 
shadows,  bowerer,  ahoold  Dot  be  retoadiad  too  much,  or  they  would 
fail  to  aid  the  expreaaioa  of  the  moath,  aad,  on  the  contrary,  would 
impart  a  feeing  of  hardneas  to  the  feature.  The  ahadow  under  the 
lower  Up  will  be  found  to  require  lightening,  softoied  and  cleared 
up  only,  so  a*  to  rcdaoe  the  sererity  of  the  eipreeaioa ;  taking  it  alto- 
•gethar  away  would  bar*  anything  but  a  beneficial  reeult.  In  a  well- 
lightad  h**d  all  theee  little  markings  are  inTsluable,  and  shuuld  not 
be  r*moT*d  euept  at  the  expressed  wish  of  the  original  or  the  people 
by  wkooi  you  are  engaged  and  under  whoa*  orders  you  work.  The 
Bootk  aad  Ma  stimiaJiaw  demand  tha  aoat  extreme  care  and  atten- 


tion— no  trouble  should  be  spared  to  master  the  Tarious  inflaencea 
which  may  affect  its  ahape  and  expression. 

Here  there  ia  much  expression  in  the  chin.  It  ia  broad  and  flat,  but 
erery  moduUtion  in  it  is  worthy  of  preserratioD.  Rounded,  it  would 
be  abominable ;  and  too  much  worked,  it  would  become  expressionless. 
I  will  conclude  by  drawing  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
on  the  face  must  approach  and  join  the  hair ;  also  with  the  whiskers 
down  the  entire  adee  of  the  face.  If  not  carefully  attended  to,  a  haid 
line  will  aaaert  itself  where  the  hair  and  whiskers  begin.  Such  would 
nerer  be  ^  due  attention  were  bestowed  upon  the  work  as  it  pro- 
greaaad.  The  first  and  moat  eaaential  thing  to  be  remembered  is, 
ymen*  alt  the  half  tomm  you  eon  :  and  if  you  do  this,  hard  lines  can 
neTer  reeult  from  your  work.  A  Tery  small  amount  of  work  will 
render  dark  ahaduws  tranaparent,  so  never  fall  into  the  habit  of  over^ 
working  the^ — it  ia  losing  both  time  and  effect.  Orer-xcork  in  the 
treatment  of  a  negative  wiU  only  produce  a  hard,  wooden  effect,  and 
in  nin*  caaea  out  of  every  taa  falaify  the  natural  expreaaion  and  ruin 
tha  reaemblaooe.  Needlea*  to  tay,  retouching  carried  out  on  the  over- 
icork  principle  can  haTe  nojpretentiona  whatever  to  the  artistic. 

RXDMOND  BaBBBTT. 
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Ix  the  mineral  kingdom  w*  often  find  a  elaaa  of  cr^tala  that,  while 
they  have  a  certain  ohamieal  oompoaition  and  exhibit  certain  weU- 
deflned  propertiea,  aueh  a*  hardneas,  cleavage,  specific  gravity,  and  so 
forth,  peenliar  to  the  sabstaace*  having  thia  definite  chemical  nature, 
they  are  entirelv  mialeading  in  the  matter  of  crystalline  form.  For 
inatanoe,  cryatau  of  ouartx  often  take  the  form  of  caldte,  fluor  spar, 
or  barite ;  that  is,  wbile  the  form  of  the  crystaJ  would  lead  ua  to 
believe  that  tb<-  sobstane*  i*  caleite,  fluor  spar,o^>arit<>,  the  hardneaa, 
cleavage,  specific  eravitr,  and  chemical  composition,  all  would  prove 
the  crystalline  boay  to  oe  quartz.  In  a  woixl,  these  crystals  are  false 
to  their  arstalline  atracture,  and  the  mineralogist  haa  given  a  name 
that  embotuea  thia  idea ;  be  ealU  them  peeodomorpha,  or  false  forma. 

Now  amateur  photography  ia  beginning  to  exhibit  a  similar  state 
of  affairs.  Thers  ia  a  eonatantly  increasing  number  of  amateur  photo- 
graphera  who  seem  iaeapaUe,  or  are  too  lazy,  to  develop  the  plates 
that  the^  expoae  ia  tb*  eaawra.  All  they  care  to  do  is  to  take  some 
automatic  maebin*  in  th*  form  of  a  camera,  hokl  it  up  in  front  of  a 
view,  and  trip  an  instantaaeous  nhutter.  These  exposures,  plates  or 
films,  are  handed  over  to  some  other  person  to  develop,  fix,  and  make 
ready  for  the  printer ;  or  th*  sam*  individual  may  even  make  the 
printa  and  mount  titem.  All  that  is  done  by  theae  so-called  amateur 
photographers  is  to  select  the  view  and  expoae  tha  plate;  and  it 
appears  to  us  that  they  are  not  entitled  to  be  eonsidered  as  amateurs 
any  more  than  the  man  that  tuma  the  panorama  should  be  called  an 
artist,  or  the  quarryman  a  scalptor.  It  is  true  that  a  certain  amount 
of  artistic  taate  ia  naoaamnr  in  the  selection  of  the  view,  but  the 
production  of  a  good  ae^ative  after  the  expoeore  ia  made  is  a  matter 
of  training,  akill,  aad  patwnca  that  only  cornea  to  thoae  who  love  the 
■*t=^  ptotographjr.  Tha**  paeodo-amateura  are  ruahing  into  our 
aodeti**,  and  roeeiviag  tha  aaai*  right*  and  privileges  thst  belong 
only  to  the  troa  amateor — tha  lover  of  our  art.  Manv  of  them  are 
utterly  incapable  of  prododag  a  deoeat  negative,  and  are  no  more 
amateur  photographers  than  the  daubing  achoolgirl  who  eoloura  a 
bromide  enlargement  and  thinks  she  is  an  artist.  The  sucoea*  or 
failure  of  the  exposor*  of  the**  p*eadomorphs  depends  not  upon  the 
selection  of  the  view,  but  apon  the  skill  in  devekpment  of  some  other 
person,  and  they  should  not  be  allowed  the  same  rights  and  privileges, 
neither  should  they  be  elaaaed  among  the  true  amateur  pbotographera. 
They  are  a  apeeiea  of  dUettanfi  that  are  gradually  brining  photo- 
graphy into  aiarepute,  and,  if  they  wish  to  be  connected  with  amateur 
nhotographie  societies,  ahmiU  be'clasaed  aa  a  aeparate  aet  of  membera 
f  roia  tne  legalar  worfcera. 

(3ne  thing  more  than  another  that  has  aerved  to  encourage  the 
growth  and  development  of  pneudomorpha  in  photography  is  the  rise 
of  a  number  of  firms  who  make  it  a  business  to  develop  amateur 
negative*.  We  do  not  blame  thorn  men  of  business — it  is  a  question 
of  profit  with  them ;  bat  the  tendency  Is  to  debase  pbotofpapby,  and, 
instead  of  encouraging  a  healthy  aiwociation  of  men  and  women  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  art,  we  are  fast  drifting  into  the  condition  where 
those  outside  photographic  circles  r>>mark, "  Ob  1  anybody  can  take 
pbotographa."  Now,  every  true  worker  in  the  art  knowa  that  thia  is 
not  so,  aind  those  who  are  encouraging  anv  such  ideaa  are  aimply 
helping  to  retard  photographic  progress.  What  we  want  are  workers, 
artist*  and  loran  at  photography,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  aearch 
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ili]iji.iM<llji  for  the  beautiful,  and,  having  found  it,  will  take  greater 
pains  to  develop  the  beauty  upon  the  photographic  negative  with 
their  own  hands.  We  want  workers  like  the  old  etchers,  not  merely 
satisfied  with  cutting  the  scene  into  the  wax  on  the  surface  of  the 
plate,  but  who  lovingly,  patiently,  and  earnestly  watched  the  plate  in 
the  etching  fluid,  so  that  every  detail  might  be  brought  out  to  give 
character  and  life  to  the  picture.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  true  amateur 
photographer.  He  loves  to  see  the  view  in  process  of  creation  under 
the  influence  of  the  developer ;  he  marks  every  detail  as  it  appars, 
and  patiently  coa.\es  out  those  points  in  the  negative  that  caught  his 
eye  in  the  scene  to  which  he  presented  his  camera.  The  amateur  that 
«ipo388  the  plate  and,  witli  an  artist's  eye,  notes  the  scene  in  front  of 
the  camera,  is  the  one,  and  the  only  one,  that  can  properly  develop 
the  negative  of  that  scene.  If  other  hands  undertake  the  work  they 
invariably  fail  to  bring  out  some  details  essential  to  a  good  negative, 
or,  in  straining  after  something  unimportant,  block  up  features  of  the 
view  that  otherwise  would  add  to  its  charm. 

What  we  have  said  is  uttered  kindly,  and  in  the  spirit  of  love  for 
■our  art.  Those  of  our  readers  who  are  drifting  into  carelessness  and 
indolence  in  the  matter  of  making  negatives  should  shake  these  off, 
return  to  their  old  love,  and  develop  both  themselves  and  their  own 
negatives.  Above  all  things,  ignore  work  where  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  resulting  product  is  the  work  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is 
credited.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  the  advice,  "  You  push  the  button, 
we  do  the  rest,"  but  do  it  all  yourself ;  push  the  button,  make  the 
negative  and  print,  mount  it,  and  if  it  is  not  all  you  desire,  it  should 
urge  you  to  yet  other  efforts,  rather  than  to  a  state  of  indolence,  in 
which  you  accomplish  nothing  yourself,  and  utterly  fail  to  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  others. 

— Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin. 


INTERCHANGEABLE  SCREWS  AND  FLANGES. 
DnMNo  the  earlier  days  of  photography,  jvhen  a  single  lens  and  camera 
were  considered  a  sufficient  outfit  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  question 
of  interchangeable  screws  and  flanges  did  not  arise,  although  we  remember 
of  thinking  a  considerable  advance  had  been  made  when  the  ordinary 
portrait  objective  was  so  constructed  that  the  back  lens  might  be  removed 
and  the  front  one  put  in  its  place  for  simple  landscape  work.  Gradually, 
however,  as  the  possibilities  of  photography  and  the  limitations  of  any 
particular  lens  became  better  and  better  understood,  opticians  introduced, 
and  photographers  bought  lens  after  lens,  until  at  the  present  time  the 
collection  of  the  average  photographer  is  limited  only  by  his  ambition  or 
the  depth  of  his  purse. 

With  the  accumulation  of  lenses  began  the  multiplication  of  flanges, 
camera  fronts,  adapters,  ifec,  the  burden  and  inconvenience  of  which  in- 
creased in  inverse  ratio  to  the  decrease  in  weight  and  greater  portability 
of  the  outfit,  until  it  has  become  almost  intolerable.  The  first  move  in 
the  right  direction  was  made  by  one  of  the  French  opticians,  who  intro- 
duced a  casket  containing  a  number  of  lenses,  each  in  its  own  cell,  and 
all  fitting  into  one  mount  and  giving  singly  and  in  combination  objectives 
ranging  in  focus  from  three  or  four  inches  to  perhaps  twenty  inches. 
Although  those  lenses  were  really  good,  and  such  caskets  are  still  made  by 
several  first-class  opticians,  they  have,  for  various  reasons,  not  become  so 
popular  as  they  deserved  to  be.  A  more  successful  effort  was  made  by  Boss, 
of  London,  England,  by  the  introduction  of  the  "portable  symmetrical," 
the  whole  series,  ranging  from  three  to  fifeen  inches  focus,  and  with  the 
largest  stop  covering  plates  3x3  to  13x11,  all  fitting  mto  one  flange. 
This  series  of  lenses  soon  became  very  popular,  and  is  still  largely  employed, 
but  it  only  touches  the  border  land  of  the  trouble,  as  few  photographers 
are  now  satisfied  to  use  only  the  lenses  of  one  maker,  and  nothing  short 
of  a  general  interchangeability  will  satisfy  their  just  and  reasonable 
demands. 

The  question  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  energetic  executive  of 
the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  will  meet  at 
Chester  in  June,  and  a  lens  standard  committee  has  been  formed,  with 
Mr.  A.  Haddon  as  chairman,  from  which  at  least  some  benefit  may  be  ex- 
pected. Already  several  meetings  have  been  held,  attended  by  nearly 
every  manufacturing  optician  of  note,  and  although  the  necessary  altera- 
tions in  plants  and  the  construction  of  new  appliances  may  be  a  costly 
affair,  we  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  necessary  changes  will  be  made  if 
the  buying  public  insist  upon  it. 

But,  supposing  that  the  committee  agree  to  their  hearts'  content,  that 
their  reeommenilationa  are  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Convention,  and 
that  the  opticians  cany  the  recommendations  into  effect,  will  that  cure 
the  evils  complained  of?  We  venture  to  think  not.  It  ia  no  doubt  true 
that  at  one  time  English-made  li-nses  were  in  almost  universal  use,  or  at 
least  exclusively  employed  by  all  who  could  afford  the  higher  prices  de- 
manded for  them,  but  that  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  case  now.  The  right 
tu  J'u*^*  English  optician  has  certainly  not  lost  its  cunning,  but  the 
skill  of  the  lens  grinders  of  other  nations  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
""  """■''  "'  *'"'"-if.an,  Frennh.  and  German  manufacture  are  obtainable 
IS  BVMy  reipeel  e^ual  to  the  English. 


A  photographic  lens  is  something  more  than  a  mere  ffleohanioal  pro- 
duct ;  it,  Uke  the  photograph  in  the  production  of  which  it  is  employed, 
partakes,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  individuality  of  its  maker ;  and  as  these 
individualities  are  as  varied  as  opticians  are  numerous,  photographers 
will  always  fancy,  either  through  prejudice  or  the  pressure  of  facts,  that  a 
particular  lens  by  some  particular  maker  is  better  adapted  to  some  special' 
work  than  those  of  any  other  optician,  and  will  gratify  that  fancy  to  an 
extent  limited  only  by  the  depth  of  then:  purses.  As  an  example  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  is  carried,  we  may  cite  the  case  of  one  of  our  friends 
who  has  not  much  leisure  to  give  to  photography,  and  who  would  not  be 
said  to  be  more  than  "  well  to  do,"  so  far  as  worldly  wealth  is  concerned. 
In  a  conversation  with  him,  a  few  days  ago,  he  said,  in  speaking  of  a  new 
lens  that  he  had  just  bought,  "  I  begin  to  think  now  tliat  my  stock  cS. 
lenses  is  just  about  as  complete  as  I  can  afford  to  make  it.  I  have  a  five- 
inch  Beck,  an  eight-inoh  Dallmeyer,  a  nine-inch  Darlot,  an  eleven-inch 
Clark,  and  a  thu-teen-inch  Voigtliinder's  eurysoope." 

In  this  we  have  another  evidence  of  the  fact  that  in  scientific  apparatus, 
as  in  true  art,  there  is  neither  nationality  nor  patriotism,  the  artist  and 
philosopher  aUke  bestowing  their  favours  equally  on  all  people  that  on 
earth  do  dwell,  and  drawing  inspiration  and  material  from  whatever  soiuce 
it  may  be  best  obtained.  Our  friend  patronises  equally  his  native  America, 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  and  therefore  to  him,  and  he  is  but  a 
type  of  a  large  majority  of  the  devotees  of  the  camera,  an  English  system 
of  interchangeable  flanges  and  screws  would  be  of  no  value. 

This  brings  us  to  the  real  object  of  this  article,  the  advocating  of  an  inter- 
national  system  of  interchange  of  screws  and  flanges.  Now,  it  will  be 
evident  that  no  number  of  meetings  of  English  opticians  and  no  action  of 
the  Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  bring  that  about.  Nothing 
short  of  a  meeting  of  authorised  delegates  sent  from  every  centre  of  lens 
making  in  the  world,  fully  acquainted  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  then- 
own  people,  and  empowered  to  acquiesce  in  any  decision  that  may  be 
arrived  at,  can  bring  about  the  desired  result.  Something  of  the  kind  was 
attempted,  but  in  a  very  perfunctory  way,  in  France  last  year,  and  another, 
and  we  fear  equally  unsuccessful  attempt  will  be  made  this  year  in 
Germany,  as  little  benefit  can  be  expected  from  a  few  hours'  talking  of  a 
few  unauthorised  and  unempowered  men. 

Photographers,  then,  and  others  interested  in  photographic  apparatus 
throughout  the  world,  should  at  once  begin  to  agitate  the  question  of  an 
international  system  of  interchange  of  screws  and  flanges  by  meetings  and 
discusiions,  until  each  section  or  society  is  satisfied,  not  only  as  to  its 
wants,  but  also  as  to  how  those  could  best  be  met.  When  the  subject  is 
fully  threshed  out,  representatives  from  various  districts  should  meet  in 
central  locaUties  and  go  over  the  matter  again,  until  something  approaching 
unanimity  was  reached,  and  then  each  centre  should  send  a  fully  em- 
powered delegate  to  the  World's  Pair  in  Chicago  in  1893.  In  this  way, 
England,  France,  and  Germany  might  each  send  half  a  dozen  of  the  flower 
of  the  flock,  who,  aided  by  six  of  our  best  men  on  this  side,  would  make 
short  work  of  the  difficulty,  and  give  to  the  world  an  international  system 
of  interchangeable  screws  and  flanges. 

To  the  screws  and  flanges  might  be  added  the  question  of  a  standard 
sensitometer  screen  and  light,  but  we  must  leave  the  consideration  of 
those  till  our  next,  and  in  the  meantime  will  only  say  that  if  the  delega- 
tion should  come  to  Chicago  we  can,  in  the  name  of  the  fraternity  here, 
promise  it  a  right  royal  welcome. 

— The  Beacon. 


NEW  APPARATUS  FOE  PHOTO-MICEOGRAPHY. 
The  most  complete  apparatus  for  photo-micrography  of  w  hicli  we  have 
any  record  has  just  been  completed  by  Messrs.  Swift  &  Son,  of  Tottenham 
Court-road.  It  has  been  made  from  designs  by  Mr.  A.  Pringle  (who  has 
of  late  devoted  much  attention  to  this  department  of  science),  by  order  of 
the  Privy  Council  Office,  for  use  at  the  Royal  Veterinary  College,  for 
photographing  micro-organisms.  In  this  College  a  special  room  has 
been  constructed  in  the  base  of  the  building  with  a  solid  concrete  founda- 
tion to  ensure  steadiness,  and  to  check  vibration  as  much  as  possible. 

Keeping  this  point  in  view,  Mr.  Pringle  has  designed  an  entirely  new 
form  of  microscope  to  the  ordinary  conventional  one  usually  employed 
for  this  purpose.  From  the  following  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
construction  of  the  apparatus.  The  stand  of  the  instrument  supporting 
the  optical  tube  and  rectangular  motion  mechanical  stage  upon  which  the 
object  to  be  photographed  is  placed  is  very  solid,  and  its  form  (the  limb) 
is  designed  to  offer  as  great  a  resistance  as  possible  to  strain  and  flexure. 
The  optical  tube  carrying  the  objective  slides  in  a  dovetailed  fitting  in 
the  Umb.  This  bemg  the  coarse  adjustment  it  is  moved  by  a  spiral  rack- 
and-pinion  adjustment,  and  the  fine  or  slow  focussing  motion  is  effected 
by  a  similar  dovetailed  slide  fitting,  and  which  is  acted  upon  by  a  long 
lever  having  a  very  short  fulcrum.  At  the  extremity  of  the  lever  a  fine 
thread  screw  works,  and  agamst  the  upper  or  fulcrum  end  a  hardened 
steel  roller  rests,  which  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  roller  by  a  spiral 
spring ;  therefore  any  movement  of  the  fine  thread  screw  that  acts  on 
the  tail  end  of  the  lever  raises  the  slide  in  its  fitting,  to  which  the  steel 
roller  is  fixed.    One  turn  of  tlie  screw  only,  moves  the  optical  tube  the 
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I  pait  of  ao  inoh.  nt*  Bmb  of  th«  laitiniiiMt  is  sop- 
portad  OB  DMMna  tmoatoBS  and  aayffmta  rimilar  to  those  of  an  Mlro- 
aomkal  tranaii  iaatnuaaaL 

Tha  aad  of  tha  limb  ia  mpported  in  tha  lanie  way  with  a  eoUimating 
•^jwlMaat  to  aaaiat  in  anmagiog  a  diae  of  light  properly  on  the  aanai- 
trra  flat*.  Thia  aappwt  ia  very  mwrtial,  aa  tha  ioatnunent  ia  intended 
lo  be  oaed  «ith  a  pccjaotiaa  ajepieea.  Tbia  being  the  part  o(  the  inatra- 
seat  mktm  moat  liwiM  ia  likely  to  mmt,  it  ia  thoron^ily  ehacked  by 
thi«  additiMMl  aofpoct. 

The  wwliwipilar  motlMi  didaa  to  tha  atage  are  drridad  to  the  ene- 
flMaflli  ot  an  Ineh,  and  with  «emian  aad  to  ooe-thoaaandlli ;  they  aam 
of  Mablii^  the  poaitinn  of  an  object  tkat  baa  ooea  bean 
1  to  be  readily  bond,  and  any  otfeat"?  >o  t^  fain  Mwaamlth  iif 
as  ineb  ean  be  naaonred  in  botii  dmettoBaa 

Tha  Baiooacope  ia  alao  fitted  with  a  aacood  or  lower  atafw  for  the 
«diftiat  aad  adJMa^Mnt  of  an  aakiaaalie  ewndanaet.  Ac  Thia  itay. 
ia  aAMllaa  to  ardinary  eeaiaa  laesaiiBf  asd  eantsing  M|raatnMBla»  ia 
tttadwfth  a  tea  notion;  and  below  tkia  «(ifa  ia  a  aimiiar  aiace.  batof 
Btneh  lugic  aiatalimliiMi.  (or  eanying  aa  aekreoatiebaU'a-^ya  eondenaer 
amd  eboaito  afam  eall,  baliind  which  ia  a  liaitfglit  jet.  The  whole  ia 
mooBled  apea  a  «aay  aaiid  aMhogany  baaa  IhMainelMa  thick  and  aiz  laet 
iis  iaefaaa  Vatg.  with  a  baOowa  eaai«a  that  eaa  be  eloaad  to  laa  inehaa  or 
•xtaoded  hj  aaelioaa  to  flfty-dx  inebaa.  The  foeoaaing  ia  eflaetod  ttom 
tba  aatnaa  ad  of  tba  baaeboard  fegr  a  todaslaadiag  Iron  tha  aiaaaaoope 
to  tha  Md  of  the  baaaboaid  or  loeaari^  nnaa.  Tha  inatroM^  ia  fixed 
on  a  laaalalt  labia,  ao  that  it  ean  be  tanud  oat  of  the  line  of  the 
eanam  to  anaaga  the  object. 

.^The  whoU  ia  admirably  made,  aad  tlia  risidity  of  IIm  parta  when 
elaaiped  ia  aaeh  aa  eaaaot  be  win"— "*■    I*  tadaato  endit  atika  npon 


at 


.^^orcign  jlotcs  anli  flctoa. 

Tn  weaat  laiiHin  of  IhaBariiB  Soiiatoof  Praatieat  PbetaanalMr* 
tsodaada  WM  h^  ta  a  ft  lai  aglity  Owpia  hihlan  nadm  a  wide  ^aadio^ 

able  pioi— ional  ianiaiaa«naa.  aad  iaiar  betook  themaalvaa  to  akltilca, 
after  iMik  Ikqr  latonMd  to  Berlin  by  a  midnight  train. 


J  CM 

wUah 


with  a  *a(y 
plamyot 


laay,  in  eeatoaat  to  tha 
naheppy  laiiaHy .  agnaaia  to  haTe  baaa 
MaPkflligrq^  Soaiatyto 

it*  NadaM  aa^  aoct  of  alleriatioa 

padaaQOB  of  a  wtnftv  laadL ^ 

■poo  the  tiaaa  and  bafaaa  of  a 


SciaavLT  a  weak  paaaaa  without  hainging  iato  the  world  aoow  new  fonn 
of  fiaafti  laBp.  A  aooMwlMl  Daw  danvlBva  baa  vaaaatly  bean  made  in 
thia  dinetfoa  by  M .  ITOteeppe  of  HbfAmttUtUm  Bttft.  He  waa  led  to 
the  inTcotioo  of  hia  lamp  by  obaerfirig  the  (act  that  in  the  ea««  of  the 
ordinary  lampa  the  flame  ia  pierced  by  ao  air  chaonel  vhich  ii  compara- 
tiraly  eold,  and  often  eaaaaa  the  mmnialnm  powder  to  paaa  thnmgh  on- 
bont  To  obriaia  tUa  defeat  he  mttodneaa  a  apooga  moiatanad  with 
bwiaaa  between  tha  indianibber  baU  aad  the  mamaaliim  Toaeptatle. 
Tha  air  takaa  ap  Ilia  baaaane  VMoar  aad  ia  raadafad  eombnatibla,  Ihna 
laaiiallBB  ttie  aaiif  i  of  any  of  Iha  powder  onbvnt.  In  additian.  tlie 
tab*  iar  Mowing  in  the  magneainw  aalwi  ia  Iha  middle  of  the  flame,  aa 
in  Dr.  Miatba'a  lamp.     

VI  t  maat  mj  that,  b  ipiie  of  the  probability  that  nndonbtedly  exiata  of 
thia  anaagameat  eoaoring  the  eon^lato  aombastioa  of  the  magntiinin. 
vehanaffaMdoabtaaboatreeeauMadiBg  ito  employment.  Lampa  are 
mainly  ptafaiail  to  flaah-lioht  powder*,  for  one  reaann  amongat  othara 
that  laay  are  tree  from  tha  danger  of  eialoaioa  attaching  to  the  Utter. 
Horn.  bHaeao  vapoor  and  air  form  a  daaUadly  cxploaiTe  miztara,  aad  if 
IIm  flame  were  to  atrike  back  into  the  baaaane  rcaerroir  a  dangereoa  baag 
■Igbt  be  tha  raeolt.       

Tm  Committee  of  th«  OlcMa  i'hotognphie  Exhibition  bare  at  length 
paUiaiMd  their  liat  of  prixaa.  A  ailvar  medal  hai  been  awarded  to  the 
mmtmmt  Oampaay.  aad  they  foither  eajoy  the  repotalion  of  b«ii«  the 
oajpBa^hfcw  iwariaan  flm  whieh  haa  obtained  apriae. 


Crom  the  Pbot»«iiaKiaal  Laboratory  of  CharkAtea- 

that  the  reaolt  of  hie  laeaat  reaoarahee  goes  to  ahow 

pkMea,  even  without  tha  nae  of  a  yellow  lerean,  are 


Bitiva  to  ahraaa>yelIow  than  to  nltramarine  bine.  Da  developing, 
no  matter  with  what  developec,  it  is  tboae  parts  of  the  image 
which  have  been  acted  on  by  blae  rajrs  that  aome  oat  tirst.  Alter 
lengthened  development,  whan  the  negative  is  seen  by  ti-ansmitled  light, 
exactly  the  opposite  phenomenon  is  o^rved — the  intensity  of  the  yellow 
sozpaaaing  that  ot  the  blue. 

It  woold  loUow  from  thia  that  the  Hciion  of  the  bine  is  more  superficial, 
while  Uie  yellow  rv*  penetrate  (urtltcr  iota  the  film,  and  as  a  practical 
nonaaqnence,  that  tne  aevelopment  of  orthochromalic  plates  ahomd  never 
be  intermpted  too  aoon,  and  tluit  the  developer  should  be  allowed  tiine 
thoroughly  to  penetrate  into  the  61m,  even  at  the  cost  of  obtaining  over- 
developed. Le..  too  deaae.  negatives,  as  the  latter  can  easily  be  reduced 
by  fenooyaaada  af  polaah  ia  aaaa  of  need. 


(^ur  Ctiitonal  Eaiile. 

AXLKITTJIO  ZVU  PBOTOOKAFHtR  FUB  AnFANOBB. 
Intxodoction  to  Photography  for  Bcginnem. 
By  O.  PimoasLU.    HsD* :  W.  Kaayp. 
Thx  above,  which  we  have  rt«i>ntly  received,  is  a  handy,  practical 
treatise.    The  name  of  the  auth<jr  is  an  adequate  fipiATantee  for  the 
quality  and  reliabilitv  of  the  work,  and  at  no  point  does  the  handy 
Lttle  volume  stray  Deyond  the  limits  indicated   in  the  title,  into 
subjects  of  too  abatiiiae  or  advanced  a  nature  for  the  practical  requiie- 
BBOts  of  Um  begiiuer.    In  fact,  if  any  exception  is  to  be  taken  to 
tlia  work,  it  would  rather  be  on  tne  nound  of  its  extreme  condeiuation, 
facta  and  reaolta  being  often  statMl  without  any  explanation  of  how 
or  why  they  taka  niaee.    This  alight  defect  is,  however,  fully  com- 
panaated  for  by  toa  amount  of  information  conveyed,  its  extreme 
and    " 


the  excellent  way  in  which  tbr-  accounts  of  appa- 
latoa  aad  receipts  and  formul*  are  brought  ui^to  date. 

The  little  work,  of  which  the  prvseot  edition  (the  third)  comprises 
some  dOO  12ma  pagaa,  ia  divided  into  four  parts.  Fart  I.  deals  with 
the  apparata*  <-mpI<ived.  and  includes  an  excellent  chapter  on  lenses, 
a^wcuuv  c^  >me   to  the  amateur  the  principles 

wbieh  shou'  .  no  of  an  objective.     Tart  II.  is  on 

exposure.  I'art  IlL  treats  of  the  production  and  manipulation  of  the 
negative,  and  may  be  specially  praised  for  the  eondaeneaa  and  excel- 
knee  of  tito  fnrmuln  ^veo,  moat  of  which  are  drawn  from  Dr.  Eder's 
Hamlheek  for  1  MM).  Tt  al«o  containn  a  notice  of  recent  improvements 
in  ortbochr"  'phy.  f^'upIiHl  with  the  exo-llent  advice  to 

the  amataur  -ct  alone  till  he  is  perfect  with  ordinary 

plates;  wbilr  i  ah  i  t .  u  oonoarovd  with  printin);  and  tuning,  in- 
eindin^r  platinotype. 

We  miss  all  mention  of  n^ouching  and  enlar^>>meot,  but  sup- 
poae  this  moat  be  doe  to  the  work  Miog  intended  exclusively  for 
bcginnen. 

Tn  LioHTiHO  IN  Photoobaphic  STCDioa. 

Bj  P.  O.  Drmocaots,  New  York. 

Ma.  DccaocDois  is  a  veteran  New  York  photographer,  and  we  know 
o^MHp  Bora  eompetent  than  he  to  discourse  concerning  the  proper 
mStSnt  fiffctiiiff  the  sitter.  This  is  not  a  large  book  by  any  means, 
as  it  contain*  nniy  eighty-eight  psps;  but  it  is  brimful  of  invaluable 
information  n-Ufite  to  the  hifrhly  irop')rtant  subject  of  which  it 
traats.  It  containa  aeven  chaptem  and  an  appendix,  a  different  topic 
beia^  touched  in  each,  but  all  Hubeervient  to  ilie  main  subject.  In 
making  a  portrait  he  says,  "  Th-  tirtt  principle  to  be  borne  in  mind— 
and  inoeea  it  ia  tlie^  moat  importajit — io,  that  to  make  a  portrait  ia  not 
to  nipruaaut  on  oefton,  but  a  person  with  hia  proper  character  and  aa 
he  appear*  every  day  to  his  fnendx,"  and  he  goes  on  to  !>ay  how  this 
is  to  be  dooe.  Whan  at  all  poMibie  he  recommends  that  gentlemen 
abould  never  be  taken  atanding,  the  dress,  which  is  convenient  for 
daily  oocnpationa,  being  entirelr  inartistic.  ( >n  the  whole,  it  is  very 
diflicult  to  make  a  pietur*  of  a' man,  all  being  straight  and  angular 
even  in  a  sitting  positioa  A  bust  only  is,  therefore,  tolerable.  Bvit 
the  case  is  otherwise  with  ladinK,  whose  dresses  lend  themselves  more 
to  pictorial  composition.  Many  instances  of  good  and  bad  compofd- 
tinn  are  pointea  out.  While  lowing  is  important,  the  study  of  the 
effects  nf  light  and  shade  is  equally  so.  He  says :  "  It  ia  the  lighting 
which  gives  the  illusion  of  relief  nnd  imports  character  and  variety  to 
the  composition,  not  leaa  than  the  arrangement  of  the  lines  and  the 
grouping  of  the  different  parts.  However,  the  art  of  ligbtin^  is  much 
nagmted  by  photographers;  the  pose  attracts  all  their  attention."  He 
fofiow*  with  rules  and  effects  of  lighting;  the  construction  of  the 
gias»4ioa*e,  aad  the  means  for  effecting  a  proper  disposition  of  the 
ugbt  upon  the  sitter ;  backgrounds ;  the  use  of  screens  ;  the  treatment 
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*nd  disposition  of  the  eyes — these  and  kindred  topics  are  all  ably  des- 
canted upon  by  Mr.  Duchochois,  who  concludes  his  book  by  remarks 
■on  the  deyelopment  of  the  plate  in  relation  to  the  lighting. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  practical  treatise  than  this,  which 
the  author  has  dedicated  to  his  friend,  Napolean  Sarony,  who,  as  most 
of  our  readers  are  aware,  is  one  of  the  leading  portrait  photographers 
in  New  York.  We  are  unable  to  state  either  the  price  or  from  whom 
it  can  be  obtained ;  but,  doubtless,  those  who  supply  American  pro- 
ductions in  this  country  will  soon  have  it  in  stock.  It  is  a  little  work 
-which  certainly  ought  to  be  productive  of  much  good  among  the  pro- 
fession.   

Fathbr  Pbrby,  F.R.S.,  thb  Jesuit  Astbonombb. 

Bj  A.L0T9IUS  L.  COBTIR,  8. J. 

London :  The  Catholic  Trnth  Society,  Westminster  Bridge-road,  S.E. 
It  would  have  been  a  great  pity  had  this  talented  scientist  been  allowed 
to  pass  away  without  a  more  fitting  record  of  his  labours  being 
allowed  to  appear  than  those  published  in  our  own  and  other  journals 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  this  sketch  of  the  life,  work,  and  death 
of  Father  Perry,  the  author  takes  us  within  the  veil,  and  affords  us 
an  insight  into  the  private  life  of  the  esteemed  father,  and  much  con- 
nected with  his  public  career  of  which  we  were  unaware.  He  was, 
indeed,  an  indefatigable  worker.  The  details  of  his  death  are  very, 
affecting.  He  died  at  sea,  about  seventy  miles  from  Demerara, 
whither  the  ship  put  back  to,  and  where  he  was  buried. 

The  book  sells  at  a  shilling,  and  contains  ten  illustrations,  which 
include  the  portrait  of  the  deceased  savant,  Stonyhurst  College,  places 
-visited  by  him  in  Madagascar  and  elsewhere,  together  with  the  Solar 
Corona  of  December  22,  1889 — his  last  work,  for  on  his  return  to  the 
ship  his  illness  had  so  rapidly  developed  that,  although  as  usual  he 
steered  the  boat  by  which  he  was  brought  to  the  ship,  yet  when  he 
.got  on  board  he  could  scarcely  walk.     After  this  he  sank  rapidly. 


PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  COURT. 
Trapnbll  versm  Bridge. — Actios  between-  Photographers. 
In  the  Bivisional  Court,  on  June  16,  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England 
and  Mr.  Justice  Wills,  the  case  of  Trapnell  versus  Bridge  was  heard. 

This  case  was  tried  in  tlie  Woolwich  County  Court  in  May  last,  and  was  an 
action  brought  by  E.  Trapnell,  of  Woolwich,  against  F.  A.  Bridge,  of  Dalston, 
for  the  specific  performance  of  a  contract  wherein  the  defendant  undertook  to 
as-siffn  tlie  lease  of  77  and  78,  Wellington-street,  Woolwich,  as  soon  as  he  was 
legally  in  a  position  to  do  so.  The  original  lease  was  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  a  solicitor,  of  Woolwich,  who  claimed  a  lien  of  10^.  on  it  for  work 
■done  for  W.  Cobb.  Tlie  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  had  ordered  Cobb  to  give  up 
the  lease  to  Bridge,  and  execute  a  proper  assignment  thereof.  This  order, 
however,  had  not  been  complied  with.  His  Honour  (Judge  Powell)  took  time 
to  consider,  and  eventually  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff  with  costs.  Against 
this  decision  defendant  now  appealed.  Two  objections  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Judge  of  the  Court  below  were  taken — firstly,  that  the  Judge  had  no  jurisdic- 
tion, as  the  contract  between  the  parties  was  executed  in  Bedford-row,  London ; 
secondly,  that  equity  could  not  compel  "specific  performance"  of  an  agree- 
ment where  the  consent  of  a  third  person  was  or  might  be  necessary.  Mr. 
Pitt  Lewis,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Smith  appeared  for  tlie  defendant,  and  Mr. 
-Overend  for  the  plaintiff.    Their  Lordships  allowed  the  appeal  with  costs. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOB  PATENTS. 
No.  8928.— "Improvements  in  Cameras."    F.  W.  Bransom. —Z)ate/  June  10, 
1890. 

No.  9058. — "Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Lamps  for  Enlarging  or 
■Copying  Photographs  and  the  like."   J.  C.  Shenstone. —Z)a<erf  June  11,  1890. 

No.  9118.— "Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Photographic  Apparatus." 
■Communicated  by  R.  Kriigener.     H.  H.  Lake.— iSa^ed  Jum  12,  1890. 

No.  9158. — "An  Improved  Form  of  Adjustable  Tripod  suitable  for  Sup- 
•porting  a  Camera  or  other  Instrument."    C.  H.  G&l.^.— Dated  June  13,  1890. 

No.  9218. — "Improvements  in  Colouring  and  Softening  Photographs  on 
Paper."    F.  W.  Hatward.— i>oterf  Jtcne  14,  1890. 

No.  9231. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  and  other  Camera  Shutters." 
W.  UiusEtt.— Dated  June  14,  1890. 

PATENT  COMPLETED. 
Improvement  in  Photographic  Objectives. 
No.  6029.    Dr.  Ernst  Abbe,  Jena,  and  Dr.  Paul  Rudolph,  Jena,  Saxe 
Weimer,  Germany.— i>/ay  24,  1890. 
•OcB  invention  relates  to  photographic  objectives,  and  the  improvement  con- 
sists m  the  construction  of  a  system  of  lenses  in  which  the  function  of  collecting 
the  rays  of  light  forming  the  image,  and  that  of  correcting  the  spherical  and 
.chromatic  aberration,  are  allotted  to  distinct  parts  of  the  system. 

In  constructing  photographic  objective  glasses  in  which  the  advantage  of  an 


extended  image-tield  is  to  be  coupled  with  a  large  effective  aperture,  particular 
difficulties  are  encountered  in  attaining  the  desired  degree  of  absence  of 
spherical  aberration  of  the  pencils  of  light  that  produce  the  image.  In  view  of 
obtaining  the  extended  field  aimed  at,  objectives  of  the  usual  types  require  to 
be  provided  with  lenses  of  high  curvature,  and  these  always  give  rise  to  certain 
residual  spherical  aberrations  (the  so-called  "  zones  "),  whereby  the  distinctness 
of  the  image  is  impaired  when  the  aperture  is  fully  opened. 

For  the  purpose  of  obviating  this  defect  and  simultaneously  facilitating  an 
improved  correction  of  the  chromatic  aberration,  we  compose  the  objective  of 
two  uncorrected  single  collecting  lenses,  which,  in  view  of  the  aplanation  of 
the  field,  have  their  convex  or  more  convex  sides  turned  outwardly,  and  a 
collecting  system  possessing  an  infinite,  or  a  large  positive  or  negative  focal 
length,  so  that  it  does  not  at  all,  or  but  inconsiderably,  alter  the  focal  length 
of  tlie  two  collecting  lenses  combined  ;  the  said  collecting  system  being  con- 
stituted by  two  or  three  single  lenses,  cemented  together  and  arranged  between, 
and  separate  from,  the  collecting  lenses.  By  means  of  this  disposition  it  is 
possible  to  considerably  diminish  the  aforesaid  residual  spherical  aberration  or 
"  zones."  At  the  same  time  it  gives  a  wider  scope  in  the  selection  of  the 
glasses  to  be  employed  in  tlie  manufacture  of  the  lenses  composing  the  cor- 
recting system.  In  particular  it  furnishes  favourable  conditions  for  the  appli- 
cation of  those  kinds  of  glass  which  have  the  property  of  almost  completely 
uniting  three  colours  of  the  spectrum,  or,  with  other  words,  which  neutralise 
the  secondary  spectrum  and  thus  produce  a  superior  degree  of  chromatic  cor- 
rection. Tlie  construction,  therefore,  yields  comparatively  ready  means  for 
the  manufacture  of  such  highly  achromatic  objectives  as  are  called  "  apochro- 
matic,"  according  to  the  terminologj'  introduced  by  Professor  Ablje. 

In  the  annexed  drawing  an  objective  carried  out  according  to  our  invention 
is  shown  partly  in  outside  view  and  partly  in  section.     Lj  and  L5  are  the  two 


collecting  lenses,  made  in  this  case  of  concavo-convex  form.  The  correcting 
system  consists  in  the  biconvex  lens  L3  and  the  concavo-convex  dispersing 
lenses,  L.2  Lj,  the  two  latter  being  composed  of  ^glass  having  such  power  of 
chromatic  dispersion  as  is  neces.sary  to  compensate  the  chromatic  aberration  of 
the  lenses  Li  L3  and  L5. 

According  to  the  kinds  of  glass  used  in  the  construction  of  the  described 
objectives,  and  according  to  the  special  conditions  to  be  realised  by  the  total 
result  obtainable  from  the  system,  a  perfectly  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the 
lenses,  such  as  is  shown  by  the  figure,  may,  in  certain  cases,  suffice  ;  in  others, 
where  a  wider  range  of  means  for  corrections  or  for  removing  objectionable 
reflexions  is  desired,  a  dissymmetrical  arrangement  may  be  preferable. 

In  the  following  tables  we  append  three  numerical  examplifications  of  the 
manner  in  which  lenses  of  given  kinds  of  glass  have  to  be  ground  for  carrying 
our  invention  into  operation.  In  these  tables  the  letters  r^  r.,  r^  Ti  r^  r^  r^  r^ 
denote  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  lens  surfaces  marlced  by  the  said  letters  in 
the  figure,  d^  d.,  d^  d^  d^  are  the  central  thicknesses  of  the  lenses,  and  6, 60  the 
respective  air  distances  between  the  [lenses  L,  L.,  and  Lj  L5.  All  dimensions 
are  expressed  as  fractions  or  multiples  of  the  local  length  of  the  entire  system 
taken  as  unity.  To  obtain  the  dimensions  of  any  particular  objective,  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  multiply  the  numerals  given  in  the  tables  by  the  focal  length 
required.  The  kinds  of  glass  to  which  the  tables  refer  are  determined  in  the 
first  example  by  the  refractive  indices  «d  «r  and  Moi  corresponding  to  Fraun- 
hofer's  spectral  lines  D  and  F  and  tlie  line  Hy  of  the  spectrum  of  hydrogen  re- 
spectively, whereas  in  the  second  and  third  examples  the  indices  Mb  »^^  only 
are  employed. 

Symmetrical  arrangement.  Apochromatic  correction  (the  secondary  spectrum 
removed). 

~   '"  Thicknesses  of  glass  and  air  distances. 

rf,=rf,^0-034 


Radii. 
ri= -7-8= -»- 0-2574 
r.i=-r,^ +0S8i7 
r3=-r8«-l-2-3040 
r4=-r,= -h01374 

Glasses  employed : 

L,  L3  L. :  1-51840 

L.jandLi:  1-57950 

Position  of  diaphragm  close  behind  lens  L4. 

Largest  effective  aperture :  0-16. 

Angle  of  field  :  about  90°. 


cp=dt=o-on 

d,        =0-056 
6,  =  ij=0-042 


Wn 


n, 
1-52457 

1-58745 


1-52956 
1-59388 
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II. 


UasjnoMtrieal 


It.  Acbromatie  eomctiao. 

TUekBMMi  of  ^am  and  ur-diitances. 

r,  =  +M<7S  <{,=0-OSS 

r,=  -«- 0-3707  <4=0^0 

r,=  -i-2-aOOO  (^=O'O03 

rtm -t-O-UM  iC=0-mi 

fw>-0-l«B  <<>=0<I8« 

r,s-S-4tS0  »,=0-O«l 

rk=-0«98 


"•I 
l-fi90S7 


Gluns  «aplo7*d : 

L,aailLt:  1-1 

PKattiin  ofdkpknem  dow  iMkind  km  I^ 
Unrt  (ahathFa  apirtBB :  0-1& 
AafofaaU-.abeatWr. 

UL 
Bymaetriol  imuBMWt    Aehwwtte  oanm. tkm . 

Rada  ThIilBMlw  iif  ili«  iiiit  ill  illitim  w 

r,s  -  r,=0-440I  dLstLsO-OSO 
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Mr. 


wbat  «•  data'  ta :— In 
aOaObwl 

tha 

Ilka 


nafUealari7  daMsibad  nd  tMStalMd  Iha  Mtara  ot  tm  mU 
bi  what  BaaMr  tba  Maa  it  ta  ba  parforaMd,  «•  daelara  tbat 


ila  oljaiMi  I  tlw  CTwahtMUoB  of  two  itiicU 

•ttii  •!■(■■•  awapend  of  iti^  laaaaa 

k*«bc  •  ■«  (Mfil  >««tk  aMi 


iftrrttns)^  of  &octrtU)3« 

MIBTIMOS  or  80CIITIBS  FOR  ITIXT  WBIK. 


TUB  LONDON  AXD  FBOmiCUL  PHOTOORAPHIC  AS80CUTI0N. 
Jnrt  13,-)lr.  H.  M.  HmMm  la  iIm  chair. 

Mr.  J.  &  a  WtLUMTair&qairad  whath«  any  OMmbar  kad  Mad  tha  aaa 
of  b  jduMpdaoM  alUt  Ab«bm»  to  frt  itoaally.  ">«-«f-  aloaa  ba  toad 
gB*a  bias  pear,  waak  hnaai.Vrt  by  aqniiulH  arttb  «aak  hydioniaaM  ba 
coaUa^iAMdaMitriiadMlfad. 

TbaniaiWiiW  vaa  la  Iba  babtt  of  vte  dkoaoaaa,  and  aarv  foaad  aay 
diaadtyianMBidaMritywilb  tba  MwwbHakiairaa  now  lamed.  With  an 
aartiv  ^^nM  W^M  toMu  w^ik^^a. 

TW  flBBi|»riaaa  aT  datalopad  platiaam  pfiata  aad  tboaa  by  tba  PloifbaiU 
ptooaaa  waa  tba  raaaidarad.  laXr.  J.  &%apa'*  tpadmaoa  tba  PialgbalU 
priBta  w«ta  paanUy  laafciiid  to  tba  daadayail  priata,  wbflat  witb  Ooaa 
•bowa  Iqr  tba  CbainMB  tba  aoMmr  wai  tWaaaJl 

la  aaaaailaa  witb  tba  >4l»'W"i<>  oMaaln  oa  Tk*  Pri»ii»t  Pneeu  thai 
Bmt  KnfUltn  At  9twi*H»%  ^lUjrimltm,  Mr.  Ttapa  abowad  prinUbjr  four 
iwiaaaai  aniaaim  papar,  AiMotypa.  platiaaa  dardopad  paper,  aad  Ploi- 
^MU  platlimm  paper— prtotad  troa  tba  aaaa  aaMtita. 

If  r.  B.  P.  Dims  tbsHbt  tba  AiMa«]rM  twitad  ararytblag  batorc  it. 

Mr.  Wxnww  baHawd  tbat  >i  awidf  gitiUDa  ailatad  hi  tba  plaUana 


r  faond  aartblac  to  (ood  ta  dboBMa  p^tr ; 


ptiat  wbflat  wat  aa  ia  dtvar  pflat%  bat  aalfwUlal  wat 
Mr.  T.  K.  maHWATta  taid  tbat  for  nadariac  miero-pbolacrapha  ba  bad 

a  p^tr ;  u  printad  apoo  matt  torbca 
dataO  waaloak 
.W  agiaad  tbat  matt  larfaoa  paper  waa  of  no  ota  for 

H  w  faiallr^iMlTad  hak.  eon.  that  ia  tba  opinion  of  tba  membcn  tba 
l«maa  tbat  bait  riadi  tba  grailation  of  tha  aegatiTe  it  i  printtng'Oat  procaat 
wHb  iOftt  tad  t  giaicd  inriKc,  inch  aa  alinaMa  pajier  or  ArittotTpe. 


BORni  MIDDLBBBX  PHOTOORAPHIC  CLUR 
Jun  9,—Ut.  Walker  in  tba  chair. 

Mr.U.J.CLABUdallTartdalectiiraae/>A«<Bfff«>JUcOi)<tet.  Fintiptakios 
of  tba  aatitB  af  U^  wbaa  tattriac  or  leaviac  oaa  madU  of  difcaat  daad^  to 
the  other,  to  ai  to  amka  ^aita  plabi  tha  naaoa  of  tba  aetioa  of  laaata;  and 


afttrwaidt  tpealdng  of  tlia  defects  incident  to  different  lenses  and  the  means 
hj  which  tltey  were  oraroome,  and  illtutrating  by  meant  of  well-diawn 
diagrunt. 

Mr.  HcIirrosB  witbad  to  Icnow  if  a  stop  placed  behind  ta  well  is  before  a 
aiagle  combination  lens  would  prevent  distortion  of  mai^nal  lines,  and  whether 
it  would  introduce  other  aad  more  objectionable  disadvantages. 

TTia  SacanABT :  Sneb  an  airanKemeot  would  prevent  such  distortion,  but 
wonld  eat  olf  more  than  half  the  lisht,  even  with  the  latwast  stop,  and  with 
tanllar  onea  tlie  propcrtioa  would  be  much  ereater ;  besidea  which,  it  would 
practically  form  a  tube  of  the  diameter  of  such  stops  and  of  the  lenrUi  which 
separated  them,  that  allowing  onlv  a  very  small  portion  of  the  pUte  to  be 
inarainated,  aad  as  this  wonld  rednoe  the  ande  to  a  very  snull  one,  any  pic- 
tore  taken  witb  aa  ordinary  buidacape  lens  of  the  same  ant^e  wonld  not  show 
auT  distortion,  while  baint  ftaa  fkom  the  inconvenience  ofthe  other. 

Mr.  W.  T.  OOODBBW :  Woold  not  laadwiching  the  new  Jena  glass  which  was 
albetad  by  the  atmoaphere  between  two  plates  of  other  glass  affect  Om  optical- 


proueitieii 

jfcTCLAl 


Clabkk  explained  tbat  allowaaoat  were  made  for  such  alteration. 
On  Monday,  Jane  2S,  Mr.  Ooodhew  will  open  a  dlscnsaion  on  DevelopmeiU. 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
Jomi  IS.— Mr.  PUTiaailMl  read  a  paper  (him  AbraAam't  AnnmU  on  Hand 


A  diaeaaaion  on  tba  sal^iaat  Mlow<ad. 

Oa  Sataiday,  Joaa  14,  awauttta  taambira  went  to  Laindon  Hills,  under  the 
leadenbip  of  Mr.  Sexton.    Aboat  aigfaty  plalea  wert  axpoaed. 


HACKNEY'  PHOTOGRAPHIC  80C1BTY. 
JcKi  10,— tba  Prtddaat  in  tha  duir. 

Mr.  A.  R.DBaM«aradapaptroe  JTimrfCaawTtM  There  waa  a  good  thow 
aftkaaaeamraa.  Mean.  SmftbnaMtmaa  Company)  and  Abraham  wan  pratent 
Mr.  waaatr  (wko  bad  ovar  Uty  awarda)  sent  a  nnmlier  of  enlargements, 
aoMM  of  wkiek  ware  vary  aaa,  and  eoosidarabla  time  waa  spent  in  examining 
tbam.  Ia  additkm  to  tba  lawirta  aant,  Mr.  Draaaar  Itoaght  bia  own,  whi^ 
ba  bad  oonatractwL  He  pnftnadfortba  laaa  ooaof  VoigtiSMler'twida  amrias, 
aad  fgraahottaroaawldehhaaaahi  ragnUtoap  to  one-thrse-hnndredth  ofa 
aacoal,  aad  waa  aaeb  ia  tUmi  of  Bastaau's  new  111^.  which  he  ha<i  found 
qalektr  thm  aay  plataa  mmU.  In  bia  eamara  he  could  use  either  aims  or 
Plaiaawttkllttk or. no  extra  tniable.  Ha  gan  an  outline  of  expo«ui«  aad 
davdopiiMBi,  adag  an  admixtara  of  eikoaogea  and  quinol,  and  when  intensi- 
ScatioB  waa  armtary  aaad  qaiaol,  but  warned  bia  bearen  not  to  get  th» 
nacativa  too  daaaa.  Ha  bad  tntaUad  thronch  Brittany  aad  other  plaeat,  and 
bad  dwaya  fooad  tba  gnat  adwatiga  be  bad  with  tba  hand  camera,  on  acoonnt 
of  extra  waigbt,  aettiag  np,  Jka.,  than  with  the  ordinary  camera,  aad  he  dwaya 
obtakMd  men  natnnl  phologrupha  with  it  and  wat  not  bothand  by  crowds  of 
paopla,  aash  aa  tba  lamiildaf  the  praseBt  day  dways  hat  to  endure. 

na  rtmawn  taU  ba  had  toaad  lightiag  narks  ia  tha  Eastman  Him,  but 
tha  maatwUUn  of  that  bm  lalgtaied  bim  tbat  it  waa  now  a  thing  of  the 


Ham.  Oraat,  Dtaa.  W.  Paaton  Jone^  Crouch,  aad  others,  took  part  In 
tba  dtteaitiea  oa  baad  tanitiM 

TbaeTaniagwaahnagbttoadoaabypattiagtoeiaofMr.  Drcaier't  didei 
throng  tha  t 


BRIOHTOK  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIBmr. 
JcTiB  11,— The  Preeidnt  la  tba  dUir. 

Mr.  A   U.  C.  Coaoia  raad  a  paper  on  Platimttme,  and  practical! v  demon- 
ttnted  tba  bol-hatb  prootia. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Bnrou  apoka  ca  tha  coULbath  method,  and  exhibited  teveral 
prtota. 

~.jJlUWII'i''fc"  ot  I»*nit  (hm  negadret  tdcen  on  tha  Whit-Monday  excnr- 

Next  excurdoa  to  Stayalaft  oa  Saturday,  Jnaa  28.    Timin  leavet  Biightoir 
Terminus  at  two  p.ai. 

SHEFTIELO  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Tn  mfbiw  bald  thtlr  aaaad  exeurtion  on  Wedneaday,  the  Uth  Inst,  tho 
Ksaat  batac  Boltoe  Abbey  aad  Woods.  By  Invitation  a  goocUy  number  of 
membanlDftha  Rotbaibaa  Photsfnphic  Society  joinad  the  train  at  Uasboiough. 
About  noon  a  heavy  ttona  eaaM  oa  and  oompdlad  tba  aatpaasion  of  operations 
for  about  an  hour,  after  wbieb  tba  weather  eleaiad  np  s|dendidly  and  was  dl 
tbat  ooaU  ba  deabwl,  ooaddarlag  the  large  amount  of  idn  which  frlL  On 
waaperiag  aelta  it  waa  fooad  than  was  dtogether  flftecn  cameras  which  had 
batB  aaad,  aad  abont  one  bnndrad  and  forty-live  platet  exposed,  and  ten 
Bkataua't  lllmi.  After  tea  teveral  platet  were  expoeed  on  the  members  and 
Maada  on  tba  lawiL 

> 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Jcsa  12,— Mr.  Alan  Oamett  (Vloa-Pnsident)  In  the  chair. 

After  the  nsod  fotmditiea  wan  dispomd  of,  the  Chairmax  cdled  the  atten- 
tion of  members  to  tba  exhibition  to  U-  li«M  at  Liverpool  in  1891,  and  dao  to 
the  application  of  tba  Maaebtater  Amat<  ur  Photographic  Society  for  nagativea 
to  be  used  in  connexion  with  the  Manchester  Survey. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  in  tha  question  box,  "  Which  plate  is  considered 
best  for  shutter  work— a  thinly  coated  one  or  a  thickly  coated?"  various 
gentlemen  rtcommtoded  thickly  coatad  plates. 

Mr.  S.  D.  McKw.fni  exhibited  his  detective  camera,  and  expldned  Ita  spadaT 
advantaffM,  both  iatarad  aad  extaraal,  with  great  lucidity.    Hit  ranarkt  were 
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duly  appreciated,  and  he  was  cordially  thanked  for  bringing  his  admirable 
camera  beforo  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  then  sliowed  Fallowfield's  Facile  canu-ra,  lent  for  the  purjiose 
by  Mr.  W.  I.  Cfiadwick.  Several  gentlemen  were  pleased  with  the  construction, 
and  the  easy  method  by  which  it  could  be  niunipulated,  rendering  it  worthy  of 
its  name  ;  it  wa*,  however,  considered  by  sonic  lueinWrs  ratlier  bulky  for  the 
sue  of  plate  used. 

Mr.  Hughes  jiassed  round  prints  from  his  negatives  taken  by  a  Facile  after 
three  p.m.,  showing  very  satisfactory  results  in  all  re.spects. 

Mr.  John  Schokikld  then  gave  a  demonstration  of  his  niethod  of  developing 
dry  plates,  nominally  for  inexperienced  memljers,  but  practically  affording 
useful  hints  to  all  present.  He  did  not  adopt  any  sjiccial  formula,  lint  advo- 
cated the  use  of  pyro,  ammonia,  and  bromide  with  judgment,  simply  regarding 
them  as  develojier,  accelerator,  and  retarder  respectively.  He  U3e<l  one  grain 
in  eight  drops  ;  or — 

Pyro 1  drachm  made  up  to  8  diachms  with  water. 

Ajumonia 1  drachm  ,,  8  drachms         ,, 

Bromide  1  drachm  „  8  drachms         ,, 

Novices  were  prone  to  jump  from  one  make  of  plate  to  another,  condemning 
each  instead  of  their  own  want  of  experience.  He  warned  beginners  against 
using  thinly  coafed  plates,  and  recommended  them  to  adopt  a  good  thickly 
coated  plate  and  keep  to  it  until  good  results  were  obtained.  Mr.  Schofield 
preferred  tentative  development,  commencing  with  one  grain  of  pyro  to  the 
ounce,  with  one  grain  of  bromide,  and  one  drop  of  .immouia.  P^or  convenience 
he  used  three  solutions — pyro,  bromide,  and  ammonia — each  containing  one 
grain  (or  drop)  in  eight  drojis  of  water,  aa  already  mentioned.  As  development 
proceeded  he  added  either  of  the  above  as  required  ;  if  no  image  appeared  in 
one  minute  another  drop  of  ammonia  was  added,  and  the  ert'ect  awaited 
patiently.  The  use  of  a  weak  developer  at  the  commencement  aflbrded  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  behaviour  of  the  plate  and  to  judge  of  the  treatment 
necessary.  When  a  plate  wa^  known  to  be  over-exposed,  itwas  useful  to  pour 
over  it  a  one-grain  solution  of  bromide  and  gelatine,  allowing  it  to  remain  on 
it  for  at  least  five  minutes  before  commencing  to  develop.  This  treatment 
usually  had  a  salutary  effect,  and  it  yielded  a  good  negative  with  the  plate  he 
was  then  using,  which  had  fonr  times  the  normal  exposure.  Another  method 
he  had  tried  with  success  was  to  replace  half  the  water  required  in  making  up 
the  developer  with  old,  stale  l>eer,  and  to  add  the  pyro,  ammonia,  and  bromide 
as  the  subject  demanded.  Wlien  a  subject  was  known  to  have  great  contrast, 
but  little  pyro  should  be  nsed,  and  no  bromide  at  the  commencement ;  with 
each  additional  drop  of  ammonia,  however,  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  bromide 
should  be  added.  For  views  with  heavy  sh.adows,  and  for  well-exposed  but 
dindy  lighted  interiors,  use  two  grains  of  p^ro  to  one  drop  of  anmionia  to  tlie 
ounce,  and  with  each  additional  drop  of  ammonia  take  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of 
bromide.  If  there  are  windows  (interiors)  or  white  objects  introduced,  be  care- 
ful with  the  pyro,  and  for  such  subjects  always  use  backed  plates  and  thin 
glass.  Some  makers*  plates  required  more  development  than  others,  their 
l>ecidiarities  could  only  become  kno^vn  through  experience  ;  nevertheless,  with 
reasonable  care  a  knowledge  could  readily  be  obtained  of  how  long  development 
shoidd  be  continued  in  order  to  obtain  suitable  printing  density  when  the 
strength  and  chemicals  had  been  correctly  adjusted. 

Mr.  Scho6eld  illustrated  his  remarks  by  the  development  of  plates  exposed 
by  members  for  the  purpose  without  any  information  as  to  the  time  of  expo- 
sure and  other  conditions,  also  plates  which  had  received  various  exposures  on 
different  parts  of  them,  and  stereoscopic  plates  iu  which  one  picture  had  been 
stopped  down  four  times  as  much  as  the  other,  the  general  results  being  very 
satisfactory. 

Sir.  Schofield  brought  the  demonstration  to  a  close  by  presenting  the  Society 
with  the  large  gas  lamp  he  had  designed  and  used  that  evening.  It  was  of 
novel  construction,  and  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  use  at  a  general  meeting, 
for  abundance  of  red,  yellow,  or  w-hite  light  could  Ije  obtained  as  desired,  while, 
by  a  peculiar  method  of  ventilation,  the  sides  and  top  of  the  lamp,  excepting 
the  chimney,  were  maintained  remarkably  cool. 


IPSWICH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Jl!NE  14. — The  usual  monthly  excursion  took  place,  when  thirteen  members 
took  a  two-horse  brake  to  Washbrook,  Copdock,  Capel  St.  JIar)-,  and  Little 
Wenham.  Tlie  light  was  unfortunately  a  very  bad  one,  the  sun  only  shining 
for  a  few  minutes  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  afternoon,  and  it  is  feared  the 
resulting  negatives  will  lack  brilliancy.  The  old  Hall  at  Little  Wenham  forms 
an  interesting  subject,  lieing  of  very  ancient  origin,  built  of  Flemish  bricks, 
containing  the  remains  of  an  ancient  chapel,  fortifications,  and  double  moated. 


BERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Mat  22, — Dr.  Stolze  in  the  chair. 

The  honours  of  the  meeting  on  this  occasion  belonged  in  a  special  degree  to 
Herr  Kuhn,  from  whom  most  of  the  interesting  communications  made  to  the 
Society  emanated. 

The  proceedings  commenced  with  the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  sport 
episodes  in  collotype,  received  from  the  American  Canoe  Association,  the 
picturesque  grouping  and  excellent  execution  of  which  called  forth  general 
commendation.  Tliis  exhiViit  was  followed  liy  a  llasli-light  view  of  the  interior 
of  a  circus,  which  included  a  group  of  several  hundred  persons,  and  the  result 
of  which  was  so  natural  as  to  have  the  effect  of  completely  rivalling  a  painting 
in  monotone,  and  was  justly  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  Hash-light  work. 

Some  interesting  discussion  then  took  place  in  reference  to  the  employment 
of  photo-etching  processes  in  illustrated  papers.  Herr  KcHJi  drew  attention 
to  the  remarkable  success  attained  in  this  direction  in  the  pages  of  the  Illus- 
trated American  ;  and  Dr.  Stisde  drew  attention  to  the  ver)' nnsatisfactory 
results  obtained  iu  Germany  in  similar  processes,  notably  in  the  Leipzic 
llUutrirte  Heitimg,  the  phototj-pes  in  which  lack  depth  in  the  shadows  and 
brightness  in  the  lights. 


Around  the  next  exhibit— a  canvas  transfer— began  a  truly  Homeric  contest 
of  opiuion  as  to  how  it  had  been  executed,  which  after  a  while  became 
unanimous  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  copy  had  been  made  on  chrome- 
gelatine,  rubbed  in  with  lampblack,  and  so  printed  on  to  the  canvas. 

The  indefatigable  Herr  KChn  then  proceeiled  to  the  exhibition  of  a  number 
of  photographs  of  copies  in  oils  of  modern  and  old  masters,  the  discussion  on 
whicli  was  led  by  Dr.  Stinde,  who  connected  the  subject  with  a  number  of 
interesting  and  valuable  remarks  on  the  value  and  the  causes  of  naturalism 
in  art. 

The  subject  then  changed  to  the  discussion  of  pliable  films,  and  the  Chair- 
man (Dr.  Stolzc)  discoursed  on  the  difficulties  of  manufacturing  films  from 
amyl-acetate  or  fusel  oil.  He  dwelt  on  the  enonnous  size  of  the  buildings  and 
cost  of  plant  required,  and  also  on  the  tremendous  and  penetrating  odour 
produced,  and  humorously  n-inarkeil  that  a  factory  of  the  kind  would  have  to- 
be  relegated  to  the  centre  of  the  Sahara  or  the  moors  of  Luueburg  if  protests 
against  the  nuisance  were  jierniaiiently  to  be  avoided. 

Herr  M.  Stolt  said  he  had  found  VVilde's  films  made  from  gunootton  and 
alcohol  ether  to  be  the  best  and  as  transjiarent  as  gla.ss,  but  the  alcohol  ether 
vapours  were  a  great  nuisan'ie  in  the  case  of  manufacture  on  a  large  scale. 

To  the  proposal  to  get  rid  of  them  by  combustion.  Dr.  Stindk  very  properly 
objected  that  dangers  from  explosion  would  ensue  unless  the  vapours  were  so 
diluted  with  air  as  not  to  be  combustible,  the  desideratum  of  the  future, 
according  to  him,  being  to  find  a  means  of  replacing  amyl-acetate  by  some  less 
objectionable  and  more  quickly  drying  substance  which  chemistry  would 
doubtless  iu  time  supply. 

A  resolution  expressing  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Herr  Kiihn  was  then 
pa.ssed  on  the  motion  of  the  Ch.vik.maji. 

A  number  of  experimental  photographs  in  natural  colours  were  then  ex- 
hibited by  the  Chainnan  on  the  part  of  HeiT  Stolt,  who  was  obliged  to  leave. 
Some  of  these  exhibited  the  peculiarity  of  appearing  blue  when  seen  from 
above,  but  yellow  when  seen  through.  Attempts  to  fix  the  colours  with 
ammonia  and  ammonium  chloride  obliterated  the  distinction  between  the 
shades,  making  the  plates  quite  clear  and  of  one  colour.  The  photographs- 
were,  as  usual,  made  on  chloride  plates. 

The  exhibition  of  Herr  Lindenheim's  flash-light  lamp  then  followed,  the 
inventor  showing,  by  means  of  tobacco  smoke,  that  both  in  the  case  of  quick 
and  slow  blowing  through,  the  air  escaped  equally  tlirough  all  the  openings. 
Another  lamp  was  exhibited  by  Herr  Hindy  ;  and  after  the  communication  by 
Herr  F.  Cornand  of  an  interesting  photographic  legal  case  the  proceedings- 
terminated. 


Correspondents  sTiouId  never  virite  on  both  aidea  of  the  paper. 


STANDARD  SCREWS  FOR  LENS  FLANGES. 

To  the  Editoe. 

Sib, — At  some  meetings  of  a  Sub-Committee  of  the  Photographic  Con- 
vention, certain  sizes  were  suggested  as  standards  for  the  flange  screws  of 
photographic  lenses.  We,  the  undersigned,  who  were  present  at  the 
meeting,  with  every  desire  to  assist  in  the  settlement  of  this  important 
question,  were  convinced  that  the  sizes  arranged  would  not  be  universally 
adopted  by  the  leading  manufacturers.  We  felt,  however,  quite  confident 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  a  series  of  flanges  which  could  be 
adopted  by  ourselves,  to  which  we  could  arrange  to  make  all  our  lenses  in 
the  future,  and  which  should  also  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  majority 
of  lenses  now  in  the  market  should  screw  into  them. 

We  are  making  a  careful  investigation  into  the  matter,  and  we  have 
gone  quite  far  enough  to  see  that  we  shall  be  able  to  adopt  such  a  series 
of  sizes.  Several  important  considerations  are  being  carefully  considered, 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  absolute  necessity  of  arranging  a 
series  of  diameters  which  are  in  suitable  ratio  to  the  dimensions  to  which 
the  lenses  themselves  must  be  made.  In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain 
standards  that  will  be  in  future  adopted  by  the  leading  makers,  we  are 
carefully  arranging  a  series  of  sizes  to  which  we  shall  work  in  future,  and 
which  we  shall  submit  for  the  careful  consideration  of  tlie  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Photographic  Convention. — We  are, 
yours,  &o.,  Ross  &  Co.  J.  H.  Dallmeyek. 

R.  &  J.  Beck.  W.  Wbay. 

Henby  Crouch.  J.\s.  Swift  &  Son. 


DEVELOPMENT  IN  SEPARATE  SOLUTIONS. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  reading  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton's  article  on  Intensity  with  Eikonogen, 
I  have  tried  several  formulte,  but  do  not  succeed  well  with  eikonogen  on 
the  brand  of  plates  I  am  using  (Ilford).  There  appear  to  be  several  ad- 
vantages in  the  separate  bath  method  of  development,  both  for  pyro  and 
eikonogen,  but  one  point  strikes  me :  If  afresh  strong  bath  of  either  pyro 
or  eikonogen  is  to  be  used  for  each  plate  no  saving  would  be  effected ;  in 
my  case  it  would  be  a  loss,  as  the  amount  of  pyro  reoommended  is  about 
double  the  strength  I  nsaally  employ. 

If,  however,  say,  a  dozen  half-plates  were  to  he  soaked  in  succession  in 
the  same  bath  (say  the  usual  two  ounces  of  pyro  solution),  it  would  be 
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.'  to  kaow  two  thing! :  fint,  the  amount  ot  alitr  ia  the  pUte  : 
•od  twffirf,  the  sai«mt  o(  pjro  mmwry  for  the  eooipieie  ledoetion  o(' 
that  lilTer.  Tbeee  two  tmeiton  being  known,  it  beoomee  aa  eaay  matter 
to  niMnt^in  the  bath  at  its  nonnal  atiength,  or  to  kaow  when  as  many 
plates  hate  ben  pasegi<  through  it  as  it  is  capable  of  deretoping. 

Can  70a  giv*  me  an  approximation  to  tna  qnaatitj  of  silrer  in  the 
average  eomaMRial  plate,  taking  a  half-plate  w  a  ooorenient  standard  (or 
SIM?    Of  eowree,  mj  Taiy  nty  mneh.  also  thick  and  thin  films,  bat  I 
>  most  of  the  ehsaper  plates,  at  aheot  it.  3J.  par  dosen,  ran  nearly 


Seoondly,  how  ranch  pjrro,  theocetioaUy.  will  be  leqoired  for  the  redne- 
tion  at  that  silver;  of  eoane.  [wwanJag  the  whole  of  the  plate  to  be 
radnesd?  Ia  praaliee,  the  whole  of  tba  silver  net  being  wfaeid  woold 
leave  a  safe  raargm  for  working,  and  prevent  the  bath  beeoming  too  weak 
anksown  to  the  operator,  if  he  kept  eaiefol  note  of  the  nomber  of  plates 
paand  throogh. 

Aaj  iaforBatiao  woold  moeh  obligik — I  am,  yoors,  ie.,  W.  W. 

lUvinf  sent  this  to  Mr.  BoHoa,  he  npiies  as  follows  :— 
I  am  afnud  I  have  not  niade  lajraelf  quite  clear  is  my  deeeription  of 
the  mode  at  wring  the  sepatiue  eolations.  The  only  eoooomy,  of 
coons,  exists  is  beio|f  able  U>  aft  the  same  ttrony  solution  repeatedly, 
and  your  oomspondent  seems  to  labour  nnder  soiae  misapprehenaioo 
as  to  what  oeears  when  sach  a  plm»  aolnttoo  ot  pyro  or  eikonogen 
{i.e.,  without  alkali)  i»  appKed  to  the  tlm.  The  Utter  simply  abeorba 
a  certain  quantity  of  th«  sulutioa  without  changing  the  character  of 
the  itnaaiader.  This  neither  nndeifoes  rapid  oxidatioa  as  it  does  in 
the  pteaaaee  of  alkali,  nor  is  it  wdaesd  in  streniith  by  abstraction  of 
any  ptvtkn  of  its  aolid  coatent*;  what  renains  after  several  platee 
have  bean  immersed  is  practically  the  same  strength  as  at  fiiat.  1  say 
pfmrtit^,  kecaaar,  of  course,  the  fact  of  dilation  from  the  stock  solo- 
tion.  and  th«  fawtitaUe  expoMOe  to  the  atmocpbere  in  use,  must  briag 
abo«t  a  tiight  oiidation,  b«>  aotUag  in  any  war  approaching  that 
vrfciok  oeetDS  ia  the  eame  ptriod  wImb  alkaU  is  present.  Your  eorta- 
•poiidaBt  aIeo,it  ieeiaetoma,taMHlaaB  iinnsreamiy,  if  not  an  impos* 
aibla  dayiee  of  eouetitade  ia  oar  ■aowledge  of  the  precise  quantity  o' 
pyro  or  eikooagM  to  be  tabaa  ap  hf  the  01m.  Aa  to  the  absolate 
ladocing  power  of  pyro,  Caplaia  Abitey  published  some  twalre  or 
thirteen  years  ago  the  lasolts  at  bk  axperiaeente  in  this  dimctioa,  bat 
I  eaanot  at  the  wniBswt  pot  my  baad  00  them.  They  are  not  neoee- 
■ary  for  oar  poipaee,  howevw,  aiaea  if  we  knew  exactly  how  much 
aihar  the  Um  eoataiaed,  we  shoaid  still  have  to  discover  how  much 
of  it  was  inflneaoed  by  Ught,  or,  at  any  rate,  th«>  average  quantity 
redaoed  in  a  negative  of  crdioary  character.  Failing  mathematira 
waetitnde  in  this,  it  is  aaalaaa  to  apply  it  ia  other  ^netaaaa,  and  for 
aQ  pnetieal  purpoeee  vre  seears  what  we  n^oifs  by  ateertainiag  ex- 
pviaMOtaDy  mbout  what  strength  of  solution  and  length  of  immeraon 
beat  aoit  esich  kind  of  plate.  I  have  not  triad  eikooogea  with  the 
pialae  meationed  by  yoor  outiaepuadet,  bat  jadging  fram  their  be- 
harioor  with  pyro  or  bydroqniiMna,  I  sboaU  not  anticipate  any  special 
difiealty  in  grttiag  equally  favourabia  leeolla  with  «*kaoog«n.  The 
ehirf  point  for  yoor  tunwyumisat,  bawaver,  i*  that  having  oooe  «s- 
ootauwd  the  proper  stnagtb  oT  aolalkm  to  apply  for  a  normal  «spo- 
,  be  Bead  not  fear  its  losiag  its  power  by  use. 


CON^'ENTION  YIBIT  TO  OLD  UOBETON  HALL. 
To  (A«  Sema. 
Sib,— Many  of  yoor  readers  who  parpoee  vWtiag  Old  lloreton  Ball 
doriag  the  Convantion  week  will  be  gfoaUy  diaappointed  to  find  it  oadar- 
goiag  a  eoorse  of  wUlawash  and  tar.    The  creamy  old  plaster  and  wood- 
week  are  being  daabed  all  over  with  glaring  whitewash,  and  where  the 
tkabvs  aad  earvings  same  it  ie  leaeiviac  a  coat  of  tar  on  the  top  of  that. 
I  dent  know  If  this  piece  of  VaadaBam  wfll  be  Aaishod  and  the  seafloiding 
I  ka  thne  far  the  CoBventioa  vWis,  bat  I  tbooght  it  beet  to  make 
what  is  bsiag  dona,  aad  what  to  expect.    If  the  Conaeil  ean 
othsr  of  the  flae  eld  mansions  with  which   the  eoonty 
I  as  an  t]l«matiTe,  it  woold  bs  wall.— I  am,  yours,  Ao., 
Daikm  Cottaijt,  n'tUrm  Hank,  Dtrim,  Ricbabd  RECSa. 

June  14,  IWO. 

MOTTLtNO 

81m,— Hfhile  eoatiag  aonm  plates  with  ehloride  emulsion  (or  printing- 
and  worklag  tbarsfan  by  loll  gaslight,  I  moved  some  of 


the  levelled  glaae  before  Vbttj  were  pstfaetly  eet ;  this  threw 
aasaa.  and  I  noticed  Hat,  aft*  asttlag.  ths  sarfaos  ot 

mailsJniniiSMlm  nfbrighlssnililiriMilnni  jnit  ^^n^l 
taaotliae  to  the  mottling  whfah  lomstimss  appsars  in  negativsa 


and  which  yon  daeeribe  in  last  week's  Bunsa  Jodbmai.  of  Photooiupht 
as  •*  reeembling  the  wave  marks  left  by  a  receding  tide  upon  a  sandy 
shore."  Now  wis  m^y  possibly  throw  some  light  upon  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  mentioned.  If  in  the  manotactare  o(  the  plates  they  shonid 
happen  to  have  been  moved  too  soon,  and  tliis  irregnlarity  of  surface 
proaDoed  (it  wonld  probably  not  be  visible  by  an  ordinary  dark-room 
light),  it  woold  reappear  when  the  film  swelled  in  the  developer,  and  if 
the  sofaition  were  left  long  undisturbed  any  insoluble  matter  which  might 
be  present  would  settle  down  into  the  depressions,  forming  darker  lines. 
I  have  (oimd  that  this  defect  is  sometimes  strongly  marked  in  negatives 
after  treatment  with  the  utaniam  intensifier,  a  solution  which  soon  be- 
comes mote  or  less  turbid. 

I  was  aooM  time  ago  trying  some  experiments  in  emulsion  work,  and, 
as  the  following  dose  not  quite  agree  with  your  experience  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  solobla  iodide  10  an  emulsion  redooes  sensitivenees,  it  may  per- 
haps be  interesting.  Twenty  otmoee  of  ammonio-nitrate  emulsion  were 
prepared,  using  400  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver,  S40  grains  of  potassium 
bromide,  and  SO  grains  of  gelatine.  The  batch  was  emulsified  at  140° 
(or  snn>»time,  pertkms  being  set  aside  at  intervals  and  cooled  down,  to 
tast  the  eOset  ol  the  "  eooking,"  till  the  balk  was  reduced  to  16  ounces, 
then  U  gntiiu  of  iodide  of  potassium  were  added  and  other  samples 
taken.  Theee  sampls  pertiona  were  left  till  the  silver  haloids  had  pre- 
cipiuted.  the  soparaatant  solations  being  then  decanted  off,  and  each  lot 
of  predpitata  muted  up  with  the  proper  qoaatity  of  a  solution  of  gelatine 
of  to  grains  per  ooaoe  strength.  Plates  were  coated  with  each  portion 
and  taatsd  ia  the  samitoaBClsr.  The  SBinlsion  proved  to  be  rather  slow. 
The  pUtaa  eeatdadnganlp  piaia  bromide  of  silver  showed  a  giBdnal  in- 
ereaae  of  ssiiailivimi  anewdhm  to  the  laagth  of  time  cf  emnlsifying,  but 
no  great  gain ;  bat  in  tba  platw  eoated  with  the  lint  sample  containing 
iodide,  taken  isMsdfatsiy  1^  the  last  plain  bromide,  then  was  a  sadden 
inenast  of  rapidity,  awwioating  to  from  thrse  to  (oar  times  that  of  previous 
samplea,  tbie  gain  baiag  maintainad  or  farther  ineraaaed  in  all  plates 
ecaiad  aflarwarda.  la  this  ease  it  was  parfaetly  elear  that  the  addition  of 
tba  lodUa  greatly  inmeased  ssaaitivensss.  Uy  experienoe  is  that  it  is  a 
great  preventive  of  abemical  log,  bat  deerwam  densiQr.  —I  am,  yours,  <to.,. 

readfnaifi,  Liwitkam,  S.K.,  June  IS,  ina  H.  J.  Cbaxxo.n. 


AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL. 
7*0  the  Enrroa. 

So, — I  hope  you  will  not  tliink  I  with  to  reopen  that  very  son  qaea- 
tioo,  "The  Amsteor  miim  Professional,"  but  in  nply  to  your  oorre- 
spoadents  "  So.  6"  and  Mr.  Marsh,  I  should  Uke  faneflv  to  give  my 
recant  cxperieoeee  with  an  amateur.  Without  wishing  to  blow  my  own 
trumpet,  I  beg  to  say  I  have  always  given  every  amateur  the  use  of  my 
dark  room  oirtr  bUmeki,  aad  have  never  liad  eaosa  to  regret  it  until  now. 

Al-out  Easter  a  fallow,  named ,  hailing  (so  he  said)  from  a  snbnrb 

of  Birmingham,  eame  ben  for  his  health  and  aaked  lor  the  use  of  my 
dark  room,  to  which,  as  nsual,  I  freely  assented.  Well,  be  gave  me  a 
lot  of  trouble  by  osiag  the  room,  both  early  and  late,  never  aaUng 
whether  such  timee  wen  ineoovenient  to  me.  After  using  it  for  seven 
weeks  his  ssif  asetiraaea  enlminated  ia  his  locking  up  ths  studio  (which 
is  not  near  the  hooae),  locking  my  lad  oalside,  aad  walking  off  with  the 
k^y.  I  then  raqasatad  him  to  Aad  other  dark  •  room  aoeommodation. 
and  toid  him  that  althnngh  I  never  made  any  charg*  (or  the  use  of  the 
room,  as  he  had  never  given  the  boy  on*  ptnnj/  for  all  the  tionble  he  had 
given  him,  I  should  expect  something  for  the  use  o(  the  room.  He  then 
gave  me  Bt.  (or  seven  weeks'  accommodation,  and  further  begged  (or 
a  BCBtinnanoe  of  the  favour  during  the  remainder  of  his  visit  (about  a 
-JB^Hllht),  which,  nodar  reatrieted  oonditiona,  I  nve  him,  and  he  repaid 
ay  Viniliieea  by  aeeretly  takhia  his  disbee  and  ehemi^ls  out  of  the 
room  and  leaving  the  Iowa  wiUioat  as  much  as  saying  "  Thank  ^ou." 
Bat  the  dimax  has  ^et  to  eome.  He  by  some  means  obtainsd  admission 
into  a  certain  institution  in  this  town,  took  orden  from  than  (nnder  a 
promise  not  to  show  the  negatives  or  pictures  to  anv  one  in  the  town,  bot 
whiafa  promiae  he  llagiantly  violated),  got  a  good  price  for  the  work, 
developed  the  platee  m  my  dark  room,  got  the  prints  done  somewhera 
else,  bat  when  ready  to  bo  home  the  rsanlts  wen  so  good  hs  got  a  local 
ehamist's  boy  to  delivsr  them  after  he  had  left  the  town.  He  belongs  (« 
says  he  doee)  to  one  ot  tha  Birmingham  amateur  societies,  and  I  only  think 
it  right  tha  Birmin^liam  amateurs  should  know  what  sort  of  a  oliarsoter 
thsy  have  among  thna,  as  I  feel  stin  then  an  gentlemen  in  Birmingham 
who  would  "  acorn  "  to  sit  in  the  same  room  with  such  a  fellow,  much 
laee  aeeoeialiii  with  hire.  I  may  add,  that  so  tar  from  this  statement ' 
beiag  egnggsnted,  it  is  (for  want  nt  npsce)  very  much  underdrawn.  And 
thie  brings  me  to  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Marsh's  letter,  with  which  I  fully 
agree,  for  if  soch  a  union  had  been  in  existence  such  miserable  "  cads  " 

as would  hardly  be  able  to  show  their  nose  in  any  decent  society. — I . 

am,  yoon.  <tc,  J.  A.  Bkluhoeb. 

Fureitreel,  SUmoulh,  Devon,  June  14,  1890. 

P.S.— Shonid  any  Birmintham  gentlemen  donbt  my  statement  and 
will  write  me,  I  am  pnpared  to  give  him  fuller  particulars  than  I  can 
give  in  this  letter. 

[In  the  excess  of  hia  courtesy  we  think  Mr.  Bellinger  acted  un- 
wisely. We  have  soppreased  the  name,  but  are  not  arene  to  supply 
it  to  any  Bbmingham  gentleman  on  request. — £0.] 
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BAPID  DISCOLOURATION  OF  PAPEB. 

To  the  Editob. 

giB, I  have  noticed  from  time  to  time  in  your  pages  articles  and 

letters  regarding  the  fading  of  photographs.  I  enclose  for  your  inspection 
a  remarkable  case  of  discolouration  at  paper.  I  purchased  the  periodical 
enclosed  at  5  p.m.  to-day ;  the  newsvendor  assured  me  that  it  had  only 
been  exposed  smce  the  morning.  I  know  that  the  tanning  action  goes 
on  very  rapidly  here.  I  have  seen  a  whole  family  tanned  and  deeply 
affected  (not  by  the  birch)  in  one  day  without  aimshine.  I  feel  sure  the 
albumenised  paper  is  somewhat  at  fault.— I  am,  yours,  &c., 

1,  South  Cliff  Villas,  Lowestoft,  June  12,  1890.  A.  G.  Tbotteb. 

[The  periodical  enclosed  is  printed  on  white  paper,  but  a  portion 
which  has  been  exposed  to  atmospheric  action  is  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour.  The  sun  has  not  had  anything  to  do  -nith  this,  as  we  have 
had  it  exposed  for  many  hours  without  discolouring. — Ed.] 


PHOTOGEAPHT  IN  CENTEAL  AFEICA. 
To  the  Editob. 

Sib, — I  have  only  just  seen  your  correspondent  "  Missionary's  "  query 
in  your  issue  of  the  week  before  last,  hence  my  delay  in  replying.  I 
would  advise  "  Missionary  "  to  take  a  half-plate  camera,  with  a  Wray's 
lens.  Iris  diaphragm,  three  or  four  double  hacks,  and,  if  instantaneous 
work  is  contemplated,  a  shutter  worked  by  brass  or  steel  springs  in  a 
barrel,  to  protect  them  from  the  air.  On  no  account  use  a  shutter  provided 
with  elastic  springs.  A  black  bag  with  arm-holes  will  serve  to  change 
plates,  and  while  in  the  bag,  open  the  slides  and  dust  the 'plates  with  a 
brush.  For  developer,  ferrous  oxalate  is  the  handiest ;  pyro  used  to  turn 
black  in  the  bottle  a  few  years  ago ;  it  may  now  be  better,  so  an  ounce 
might  be  taken  for  trial.  Do  development  and  washing  at  night,  when  it 
is  cooler  than  during  the  daytime  ;  besides,  there  is  the  advantage  that  a 
native  hut  will  serve  instead  of  a  darkened  room.  A  portable  lamp  and 
nightlight  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  development. 

"Missionary"  need  not  seek  extreme  portability,  as  a  native,  not  he, 
will  do  the  carrying. 

Silver  printing  is  tiresome.  I  have  never  kpown  ready-sensitised  paper 
tliat  would  not  darken  spontaneously  during  the  outward  voyage  ;  it 
must  be  sensitised  and  used  at  once.  After  fixing,  and  previous  to  wash- 
ing, give  the  prints  a  five  minutes'  rinsing  in  clean  hypo ;  that  is  to 
say,  use  two  hypo  baths  in  succession  before  allowing  the  print  to  come 
in  contact  with  water. 

Take  views  or  portraits  from  S.30  to  9.30  a.m.,  and  from  3.30  to  4.30 
p.m. ;  never  at  midday,  as  the  light  is  then  vertical,  and  pleasing  pictures 
cannot  be  obtained. 

If  your  correspondent  desire  further  information,  and  will  write  to  me 
at  this  address,  I  shall  be  happy  to  reply  to  his  questions  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  B.  C.  Phillips. 

The  Arts  Club,  Mancliester, 

» 

PBOPOSED  SOCIETY  FOB  CAMBEBWELL. 
To  the  Editob. 

Sib, — It  has  been  suggested  that  a  photograpliic  society  should  be 
formed  in  Camberwell,  and  in  furtherance  of  this  a  few  amateurs  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood  have  arranged  to  meet  at  the  "  Stirling  Castle  " 
Hotel,  Church-street,  on  Wednesday,  25th  inst.,  at  eight  p.m.,  to  consider 
the  matter. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  find  room  in  your  valuable  Journal  for  the 
insertion  of  this  letter,  as  no  doubt  some  of  your  readers,  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional, interested  in  the  subject  may  be  glad  to  know  of  the  formation 
of  such  a  society,  and  willing  to  promote  it  by  attending  the  meeting. — I 
am,  yours,  Ac,  Goeboe  C.  Pike. 

Louth-road,  Camberwell,  June  17. 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDENCE. 

(From  our  own  Correspomlent.) 

Excursion  to  Poitiers  and  Angoulitne — State  of  Photography  in  those  Two 

Towns — The  Paris  "Salon" — Automatic  Machines  ana  the  Societies  working 

the  Same — The  Phonograph  rendered  Useful — A  New  Book  in  Print — June 

Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  France — New  Developers — A  Report 

on  tte  Aavantaget  of  Backing  Plates — Standard  Screws  for  Camera  Stands 

— A  Sensilometer — Coloured  Screens  for  Orthochrmiiatic  Effects — Boio  to 

Make  the  Same — Replacing  the  Footboard  nf  Cameras — Flash  Lamps — 

LoTitem  Exhibition — New  Books  Published  by  Messrs.  Oauthier-Villars — 

T?ie  Photographic  Club  of  Paris. 

Having  been  on  a  visit  for  the  last  ten  d.^ys  to  the  old  French  towns  of 

Poitiers  and  An^uleme,  I  naturally  took  an  interest  in  the  standsird  of  plioto- 

eraphic  productions  executeil  therein.     Poitiers  is  hitiniately  connected  with 

English  niatory  on  account  of  the  famous  battle  fouglit  there  by  the  Black 

Prince,  who,  with  14,000  men,  was  obliged  to  defend  himself  against  50,000 

nnder  the  command  of  King  John.    The  battle  field  is  about  four  miles  from 

the  town,  and  the  celebrated  farm  of  Maunertuis  exists  to  the  present  day. 

Nothing  else  remains  to  indicate  to  the  traveller  that  French  and  English  blood 

ha<l  been  minded  there  in  profusion  ;  nothing  left  to  show  the  so-called  heroic 

actions  and  the  bravery  there  displayed,  excepting  now  and  then  (so  said  tlie 


farmer)  a  few  bones  and  pieces  of  rusty  iron  are  turned  up  by  his  ploughshare. 
Nature  has  asserted  all  tier  rights,  and  has  hidden  under  a  green  mantle  tlifr 
site  of  that  great  disaster  for  France.  I  sought  in  vain  for  some  vestige  of  that 
battle  in  the  museums  of  Poitiers,  but  could  find  no  souvenir.  Tlie  cathedral 
was  built  by  Henry  Plantagenet  and  his  wife  Eleonore ;  and  although  some  of 
the  ramparts  still  exist,  the  town  is  modernised,  but  dull  and  dreary  to  a 
Parisian.  'The  town  seems  to  be  the  last  residence  of  the  old  aristocratic 
families  of  France.  With  all  their  ancestral  pride,  they  will  not  intermingle 
with  the  new  France,  with  its  democratic  tendencies,  excepting  that  a  golden 
marriage  is  sometimes  found  necessary  to  regild  the  old  coat-of-arms.  Bii;otry, 
superstition,  and  iutolerance  is  predominant ;  a  photograph  for  the  aristocracy, 
another  for  the  burgesses,  others  for  the  difi'erent  classes,  as  numerous  as  the 
sects  in  India.  This  intolerance  does  not  revive  trade ;  photogrsiphers  com- 
plain very  much,  although  their  work  is  very  good  ("Nothing  doing,"  said 
they),  and  every  enticement  is  employed  to  draw  the  customer.  With  a  dozen 
cartes-de-i-isite  a  large  bust  is  oifered ;  soldiers  are  photographed  at  fifty  per 
cent,  reduction,  Ack 

AngoiilPme,  a  very  pretty  and  lively  town,  built  upon  an  eminence,  and 
surrounded  by  ramparts,  formerly  scenes  of  deadly  struggles  witli  the  English, 
is  now  transformed  into  pretty  gardens  and  delightful  promenades.  I  paid  a 
visit  to  M.  Braun,  the  principal  photographer  of  the  town,  a  gentleman  who- 
keeps  himself  on  a  level  with  the  progress  of  the  art.  He  has  abolished  from  his 
establishment  chloride  of  silver  on  albumenised  paper ;  all  his  printing  is  dono 
in  carbon  and  platinum.  I  saw  some  very  fine  specimens  during  my  visit. 
His  artistic  tiuste  is  also  very  develoised.  The  best  work  is  done  in  his  estab- 
lislmient.  He  kindly  insisted  upon  taking  a  portrait  of  M.adame,  as  a  souvenir 
of  our  visit  to  Angonleme.  I  will  send  one  as  soon  as  received  to  the  editor, 
as  a  sample  of  style  in  iirovincial  studios.  M.  Braun  is  a  nephew  of  the  cele- 
brated Braun,  of  Doniach,  who  obtained  permission  to  reproduce  the  National 
Gallery.  He  follows  in  the  steps  of  his  uncle,  and  does  all  he  can  to  elevate 
photography.  He  is  also  a  successful  plate  maker,  and  the  founder  of  the 
South-west  Photographic  Society  of  France.  With  all  these  advantages  I  saw 
that  he  wsls  obliged  to  hold  out  a  certain  enticement  to  customers  in  the  shape 
of  a  painted  portrait.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  photographers  do  not  do  a  very 
brilliant  trade. 

On  my  return  to  Paris  I  visited  the  "Salon."  Tliere  are  many  pictures,  but 
few  I  wonld  choose.  I  remarked  a  picture  painted  from  the  legend  of  Peeping 
Tom  of  Coventry.  The  horse  bearing  the  fair  lady  is  admirably  painted ;  I 
never  before  saw  such  a  life-like  resemblance  of  that  noble  quatlrupeil.  I  think 
that  the  painters  of  the  "Salon"  must  have  been  afflicteil  with  Daltonism,  in 
that  they  must  see  violet,  for  the  predominant  tint  all  over  the  exhibition  is  a 
violet  hue.  Some  very  good  statuary  is  to  be  seen.  Victor  Hugo's  hero 
struggling  mth  the  devil-fish  is  a  chef-iVo'uvre.  I  admired  also  the  marble  bust 
of  the  celebrated  publisher,  Gauthier-Villars,  well  known  to  the  readers  of  The 
British  Journal  ok  Photogbapht. 

It  appears  th.at  the  Automatic  Photographic  Conip.any  of  London  will  not 

have  it  all  their  own  way,  as  it  is  probable  that  a  lawsuit  will  be  entered.     A 

similar  Company  is  being  formed  in  Paris  to  work  the  patents  of  M.  Engalbert ; 

his  apparatus  for  producing  automatic  pictures  was  exhibited  in  the  late  Palis 

.  Exhibition. 

Many  experiments  have  been  proposed  to  control  the  clerks  and  their  cash 
box,  but  the  following  appears  to  be  the  most  intelligent : — In  the  large  estabUsh- 
ments  of  Paris  the  emplnjii  goes  with  tlie  customer  to  the  cashier's  desk  and 
calls  out  the  amount  to  be  paid  ;  this  is  written  in  the  ledger,  but,  if  omitted, 
the  ca.shier,  if  dishonest,  may  appropriate  certain  sums.  At  present  the  employe 
calls  out  the  sum  before  a  phonograph,  which  registers  it  on  a  revolving  cylinder. 
In  the  evening  the  verification  is  very  simple ;  the  master  has  only  to  make 
the  instrument  repeat  the  sums  registered  during  the  day,  wliich,  by  being 
added  up,  must  coincide  with  the  amount  found  in  the  cash  box.  No  frauds 
need  be  feared  ;  the  incorruptible  phonograph  does  not  forget  nor  will  not  lie. 

M.  Gauthier-Villars  is  now  about  to  publish  a  book  upon  the  use  of  photo- 
graphy in  the  Assise  Court ;  M.  le  Docteur  Bertillon  is  the  author.  H& 
explains  the  use  of  photography  in  prisons,  its  value  in  putting  into  the  hands 
of  the  la%v  the  resemblance  of  a  criminal,  which  can  aid  the  perspicacity  .of  the- 
detective.  The  author  writes  against  retouching,  which,  says  lie,  completely 
changes  the  portrait  and  renders  it  of  little  use  In  a  court  of  justice.  He 
finishes  up  by  saying  that  photography  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  anthro- 
pometric system,  which  consists  in  taking  exact  measure  of  the  difi'erent  parts 
of  the  Ijody,  such  as  the  waist,  the  breast,  the  length  and  width  of  the  head, 
the  ear,  and  especially  the  length  of  the  fingers.  This  system  has  been  in 
constant  practice  for  several  years  d  la  Prefecture  de  Police  de  Paris. 

Last  Friday,  the  6th  inst.,  the  Photogr,aphic  Society  of  France  held  their 
monthly  meeting,  M.  Davanne  in  the  chair. 

Several  new  developers  were  introduced  to  the  members,  among  the  number, 
"Le  Cristallos,"  introduced  under  the  respectable  name  of  Jumeau.  The 
authors  claim  for  it  a  superiority  over  .all  others  ;  that  it  shortens  the  exposui-e 
by  half,  can  be  kept  a  long  time,  and  does  not  blacken  the  hands,  &c.  1  learn 
that  it  is  composed  of  cocaine. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  I  off'ered  to  the  Society  last  month,  to  be  experi- 
mented upon,  a  bottle  of  coloured  collodion  to  prevent  halation  ;  M.  Chardon 
was  invited  by  the  President  to  experiment  upon  it.  This  gentleman  m,ade 
his  report,  which  was  very  favourable,  and  showed  the  advant.ige  of  its  use  by 
exhibiting  a  negative  of  some  trees  standing  out  on  a  strongly  lighted  sky.  No 
halation  could  be  detected ;  every  leaf  and  branch  was  perfectly  sharp. 

M.  Sauret  presented  some  camera-stand  screws  made  to  the  Whitworth 
thread,  as  proposed  by  the  late  Photographic  Congress.  Formerly  every 
camera  maker  li.id  his  own  screw,  and  when  one  camera  was  wanted  to  take 
the  place  of  another  it  could  not  be  screwed  upon  the  stand.  The  Photographic 
Congress  did  well  in  that  it  proposed  uniformity,  and,  putting  national  pride 
aside,  accepted  the  English  tnree-eighths  ot  an  inch  screw  with  the  Whitworth 
threatl.  All  camera  makers  are  now  taking  up  the  subject,  and  ere  long 
uniformity  will  be  attained. 

M.  Faubel  presented  to  the  Society  a  dark  slide,  intended  to  act  as  a  sensi- 
tometer,  with  which  to  ascertain  the  sensitiveness  of  dry  plates.  This  kind  of 
sensitometer  was  also  proposed  by  the  late  Photographic  Congress. 
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I  will  ilMTnnr  to  describe  tb«  on*  a— ilwl,  aad  hem  to  nuUca  an  ezpari- 
maatal  omu    Tikt »  balf-piato  dwk  ■»■  «^  Sx  tk*  low«r  part  to  a  piao*  of 


wood,  M  that  tha  ftSBM  mar  ttaad  BprUL 
babUnd-iti 


iDitaadortbaftBme 
that  tUa  bind  orilida 


opcaad  bjr  paUiac  av  tbs  1 

ia  tvo,  ao  uat  ouj  aaU  tha  pUta  in  tta  laagth  ba  aipoaad  at  a  time.  ThU 
<loaa,takaapiaeaaf  tUnabaetiiocaBdeatontacattaiB  nombar  of  rectangnlar 
boka — I  baMT*  tM  bolaa  as  <ach  nida  ia  tbe  proDar  nnmbar ;  the  flgnna  in 
Roman  aaaibMa  ara  alas  oat  ont  tram  I  to  XX.  Thia  parftaratad  ^ata  M  aietal 
u  aov  pat  iato  tha  dida,  a  aaa«itiTa  gba  plate  to  be  tried  ia  than  iatiodnced, 
and  the  doer  of  tha  ilidaii  then  eloaad.  A  lamp  fiUad  with  aestaU  of  aiethyl 
of  the  aba  elf«a  bj  the  CoDgiwa  i*  riaeed  at  tlie  diitanca  of  oaa  BMtra  from 
tha  aUda,  all  ia  tha  daric  room,  aatoiallT.  Aa  eoon  aa  the  bmp  b  lifted  tha 
ri^haad  bliad  ia  drawn  ap  to  the  tti  aateh,  and  hole  Nol  1  ia  azpoaed  tlTe 
tbea  the  bliad  U  drawn  ap  to  the  naxt  catch,  aad  bole  No.  S  U 


ezpoatd  Aim  seeoada ;  and  eo  oa, 
hare  each  lieea  aipoaei" 


afll  tha  tea  bolea  oa  the  ri^haad  aide 
;  thM  the  bliad  oa  the  left  ia  dnwa  ap  ia 
hat*  baaa  ezpoaad  Ave  aeeaadi.  whereat 


I  azpoaed  Bt*  leooads  \. 
the  MBW  maaaer ;  thas  No.  90  will  hat*  baca  ezpoeed 
Na  1  win  have  neeircd  the  ligfat  for  oaa  haadnd  aeeonda.  The  axpoaed  pUte 
is  Umb  takaa  oat  aad  davaloped  bj  tha  teaola  girai  hj  the  Ooainm.  The 
tMi  oMaiaad  an  eenand  wttb  a  ataadard  tint,  and  thu*  the  rapidity  of  the 
pMa  eaa  ba  aaeataiaad.  Tha  itaadaid  Uat  ia  obtained  hj  aa  equal  mixtare 
of '  ■•■       ■••   • 


A  pnaeataUaa  of  eoloand 
axpiaiaad  ia  thia 


this  wiia:— A  aenaal 


«M  toadii.  aad  their  BMaafeetaia  was 
IMMoa  eeloorad  aolatioa,  oeipoaad  of 


adUa*  Tda*  aad  aanatia.  ia  ohtaiaad  wUob  wiU  giT^  with  the  >op*r  vaiikt 

read  tha  I 


i  eoatmr  ia 


,  a  tlm  with  the  auxlBaai  «r  eriew  aad  tha  pioBw  tUdniaa%  to^ 
tlf«i4;  iBrNo.3,baUthiaaanaalMlBUoeisaManuwloateu«fcnTaBd 
tha  other  half  ia  addsd  water;  tb*  mmm  qaaaUtjr  of  platiBa  U  eapkmd, 
thantaa  the  aeneaa  ^Mla  with  tbla  eoleafed  leUUae  will  be  auetlr  the  half 
ia  cafaor  diHttjr  aa  the  Na  4.  Far  Ka.  1,  a  qaarter  of  the  aomal  eelovad 
eoteUMli takaa Mdthna-qMftaneTwtar added;  lbrNaS,tha 
ili»e  tbiae  r|aart»a  of  the  eolourad  salaliaa  to  rwa  qaarter  of 
reight  of  galatlnala  thewaie  for  ercnr  batch,  thenfcra  a  (ctiei  of  i 
•     ltoXa4         ----- 


Na  I  to  Na  4  ara  obtained,  to  that  ll  two  of  No.  I  be  eopanneed 
wfll  ba  Uke  thatof  Na2:if  thneb*lBUaaeBBoatbeotW,N&S  wffl 
imitated;  if  foar  ba  aapetpoaad,  tba awiiitBai  t&t  of  N»  4  will  ba atlalaad. 
AU  thia  ll  waO  aad  aood  aa  npidi  aalov.  bat,  m  wai  aaid  betoa, 
itandAsd.    Thaiitharar tbe 


ara  obtained,  to  that  u  two  of  No.  I  be  eopanneed  tha  twtifln 
b*  hid  oae  una  the  otherTNo.  S 

iawrtitBaittot  of  Na  4  win  be  t 

■htiii 
piaasBtad  to  tha  Bootrty 
uueraad  aa  bow  be  maaipalalad,  and  what  can  waa  takaa  to  obtaia  nmlMiam 
aad  partty.''  FMaBtahsi(gia«,taakMiiand  ibraUmn,  lieat  iatolSxM 
ai».  etripe  or  baadaof  thaMijJMIrtaaHnii|bthiwfa*an«liiadroaad 
tha  edot  of  thaa  gh*  pbtoi,  wB*  w*  «gm  *hmi  of  trar.  Vhaa  waU 
elaasad;  aad  aa  inlatia«  powdar  n""  '  '  ' 

with  a  aomal  collodloa,  eaapand 
WhaaaD  tb* ether  aad  aloohol  bMOT 
galatiae  Hlotloa  ia  cmmIWIIt  MiMan 

thkialald  opoaakitiiMailabeMMlrUTclbd:  tbeUqaid 
lenla  Iteelf  aad  aeoa  lata  Tbe  fhai  tar  ia  tbM  haag  ap  oat  A  tb*  war  of 
daataatllitlibaaedrr;  it  ia  thaa  •oalad  with  eoUadloa,  takaa  off  the  tnj, 
aad  eat  ap  to  the  ptMcr  aiaa  br  aMu  The  opialea  of  pnctltiaaen  ia  that 
ttiaee  icraene  an  aopertor  to  glaaa  oaaa,  aad  maeh  men  caar  ia  tbalr  aaiplor. 
If  thaleweuTiMth*  Watarbooaa  diMilMMa  it  la  mreasy  to  ladM  tha 
A  ptaa*  af  tfcia  «Mdhe*ril  ia  dMMta 
of  the  dtavtHMH :  a  boU  ie  cot  ti 

>«aaiploT*d;lU»al»andaewaaialaMb*4aaaatb**aidboa>d. 
^<  taaertadiDtothaalttoflbatabcofthaleM.    A  nnark  waa  aMda  baton  the 
.sodcty  that  the  fijiamlag  Hart  be  doae  witkaat  tbe  aeraaa,  aad  rrea  if  tha 
I  did  aoi  i^paar  ihaap  altar  iaiwtln  tb*  aanaa  lb*  faaoa  aart  aot  ba 

to  wUA  h*  had  mihaal  tta  fcotbaari  br 
n  aUdiac  bnaa  taba,  oa  the  aad  of  which  «aa  a  hnaa  boldv  coaa*etad  wHh 
thaleae;  by  ila  aid  Im  eo«ld  obtata  aay  iadlaatiea.     Ha  elatma  laaa  woight. 


.  tha  tray  i*  thai 

of  para  ether,  aMoboL  aad  pyrexyliaa. 

'  a  ginaqaaatity  of  the  eoloand 

eat  aad  apnad  all  orar  th*  daaa  tray ; 


ooea,  aaa  maea  mon  caay  n  taa 
diqiknai  it  la  my  easy  to  ladfi  I 
m  wUitrMM  doablad,  ia  oflh* 
a  lb*  •Mtoa«r  Iba  ata*  of  tba  dki 


dlaiiBUgiB  to 
aadthawbola 


fuft,  ia  order  to 

wUtea,  aad  that  it  oh  b*  janawad  loafv  ' 


of  wbiab  powdend  BtfgBHiaii  li 


IL  Lvaaami 
b*tri«L  HaaW 
thottotbaMriMl 

Banral  iaab  laaips  won  abowa,  all 
aa  aloohoUc  laom  baiaiag,  thrsogh  the 
t>lowa  by  maaaa  of  aaabbaU. 

X.  Moriart  anda  a  laatsm  aablMttaa  «f  soMMa  to  bypL 

Pwfaaaor  Bobaaa.  of  Aaariaa,  *MNd  w  soom  oThia  alidea  of  aeaaM  ia 
OaUltania.    TboM  ohtaiaad  wall  daaitiid  applaaaa. 

If aaam  MaffUiar  *  Bebatal  iihiWtad  a  aimaeaeopta  eaman. 

Meian.  Oaathiar-Vnian  praMOtad  to  Iba  Society  a  eertala  Bamber  of  their 
a*WDabUcatioaaaath*pbolagnphle  art :— fitoftyraaty  bwtJktAidaf  KOm, 
by  Arthor  BMat;  tnt  aad  aasoad  wlaaiaa  oa  /da  PLugrmml^,  by  U. 
i$l§gnfhi[,  by  M.  Boaaat ;  Caltnlatimw  fvr  Mafmurt,  by 


Tbe  riMtognphie  Cfaib  of  Paris  tafbrme.!  oa  that  tbay  had  oigaaiaed  a 
oooqiMtioalbrataraaeeopieTisw*,  aadaaexhihitioaaf  appaiBtaa,kc.  Inrlta- 
tloaa  to  take  part  ia  tb*  aaae  wen  kiadly  iorwaidad  oa. 

llMeftklaaalantreatlrmBrtbaaherpBaaiof  tlMhaac*.    Therlnar 
I  wbatsnr  wlU  the  eaiearad  glssi  BOW  pnfarad  lor  ths  pafpess.-Ki>. 


BoTAl.  Socnrr,  Binujaoroa  Hoosl— At  the  jotr4*  held  oa  WedaMday 
•nahtL  Mr.  Oaaibicr  Boltoa,  F.Z.8..  nad  a  paper  oa  Animal  Phatogrmpht, 
aai  aaMUtad  aheat  Sfty  alides  Cron  hta  *«les  of  aaimal  and  bird  atadiaa  from 
litak  Wto*  a  laiga  aad  appndatiat  aadiaaa,  tadadiag  aaay  of  tha  laadiag 
notonlMB  of  tbs  day.  Than  wIm  mt  fnaaat  at  th*  Ooalanaaa  at  Ohaitar 
aait  aoak  wfll  ban  aa  uppoitaaUy  af  siaiag  theaa  elides,  as  ws  aoties  that 
Mr.  fiasiWw  Boltoa'a  aaoM  ia  dowa  fcr  a  paper  oa  aaimal  photography, 


iBxdiange  (ZTolumn. 

*•*  ^*  «*aiyi  it  mad*  far  inaai  titg  Exctumget  qf  Apparatut  in  thit  column  ; 
biitnontwiUbtimttrttdtmUaOitartieUvjanitdiideltmtafttaitd.  Them 
^^V^ti/it  tMrrtt»iirtmenUat  "anytJunffui^ful" mUOim^onundentmut 
IA*  raasrn  ^Msar  r"-  * — 


^  ^J^**?**  M»7-«i»f^«* biCTda  foragood  half-plate  camenu-Addnu,  F.  DiT, 
H,  Oaaoabaiy-raad.  laei-niad,  Londan.  H. 

BoaberMmle,  ban  baariafi,  Ae.,  (or  dsteotln  oaoan.  aot  lam  than  qnarter-pUte. 
—Addrmm  T..  n.  raalsy.raad.  Hortb  Brixton.  8.  W. 

*  Hnatir  HoJIoabiaet  I«M.  tmi-inch  foou.:  waat  Rood  whole-plato  or  l«^r 
an.  or  10x8  wtdeamla  Inu.— Addras,  W.  0.  Oaima,  39,  HlKb^te  BiU. 


''Z^.H^TS^  "fS'^  and  Jadoor  pnlaetali  will  exehance  for  '•  iooA  buijo  or 
hildlag  tripod.-Addnm.  H.  rurrcaaa.  W.  PrierMoad.  ai5  Dnlwicb,  LondS.  a.K. 

*^!!?^i^5?**^'''*'fff|^'*"*'*y' '*'■'"«' »**°^  by  Meegher,  In  exchange  for  a 
teed  portaUe  neman      tildiei^  V.  Uwaaaca. 6t.  Oottage^Tore,  StookweU.  8.W. 

8«P«*or  aataHB  rad.aitbteeB  feet,  nenr  tmd, ooet  «.  10a. :  win  exohaoge for  half- 
griH^aaaeca.  aad  gin  eaah.— Addraaa,  8.  E.  Baru,  AahUgh^raad,  Kanutaple, 

Modm  Mf.pbts  mmen  aad  one  donhb  alide,  by  London  maker.  In  axobange  for 
wbal»pMe  doable  dark  aUdaa.  -Xddrae^  A.  6Lue,  Stanley-TiUa,  Darenrnx-itiad. 

ita,  and  roomy  dark  box  (on  wheek  prefarradh 
— tiidnea,  AsTaea  Horcias,  6,  Beiaebah-road, 


Waatal.eollediea 
■Ha  good,  aaafal, 
Totqaajr. 

Wanted  to 


uZX3S 


^ftad  Ip  aaokang*  aa  "OiMana"  whol»i>lat*  bomiabar,  nmrlr  new,  to  which  h>i 
i'T!_f***'  ^_l?!,''?t»  ■'  V**tat  bar  aad  rolkr,  for  a  gool-aiaad  b*okgrowi< 
(letmiM_er  artari»f|  ^  nedwUet.    Fhoaagnkphi  eiohaag*d.-AddieM.  fioue 


id 
[oLoe- 


.  r  . .  .  f**?^  *?)&  *^?<rt  *^**T  plalaa  aad  maaa.  lor  nato-KnaraTtna  and 
>rf't'«>«in»ta,  br  W.  T.  WOklBwa  I  Oaaaan-a  fniSa  Oarmaa  War,  half  calf, 
ntajtar  OiniilMi  aad  l%it».Lilk»pirlti,.  by  gohaaaaa,  tnaalatad  by  B.  0 
Mdlaaao.— Addnaa,  B.  J.  SAaxsT.  «Mt«ron  Tanaca,  MilTartoa.  Leamington. 


finsartB  to  CorreBponHentiS. 


dU 


4ssMsa 


W.G 


I  nlsMs*  la  AdtmUmmenUmnd  oeneml  burineu  nf/aira 
Is  '■  H.  Oamrwooo  4t  Ca,"  (  i'trk-itrtti,  Covent  Oardtn, 


y«r  flU  l«(  forUofn  ^  Mi  JOUBKAI,  including  qutriti  for 
Anmmn"  aad  "  BaJiaaps^"  aaiuf  6*  addreaaaii  to  "Tna  EorroB," 
1  rsrkiiraif,  Omaif  OmtUn,  London,  W.C.  InaUmUion  to  tM$  samrsf 
dWoy.    jr*  nsNea  lotaa  tf  oomeMiaacafieas  aatef  aom*  amd  mUr*t»  rf 


PaotoomATH*  RMiansBk : 
T.  X.  Laagtoa.  abaaeld.— riMU«ra|>A  tf  Mm.  0.  P.  UtUtif- 

A.  Oeesar,  laiinim.— fMaiiajitftaat  a  aapg  ^lAt  arMaal  lf>ut«r.jra<«i  Charf  o) 
U.  M»ri»  Oilidaatoa  Otaratm  JMf  t/ rrmiutmt,  Itmnmt.  So.  3». 


Paorm.— Ia  th*  smas  awaaar  aa  gold  rmiduea  an  collected. 

Maaa— Th*  prie*  of  th*  Jotnutai.  ha*  b*ea  twopaac*  aiooe  April  1,  1S89. 

J.  MAarm.— Sead  a  pattara  of  th*  ahut-baeka  to  aay  fancy  box  maker,  and 

he  will  supply  yoor  laqainaiaata. 
0.  0.  0. — We  shoold  not  iaaart  yoor  strictnraa,  *t*b  if  you  allowed  your  name 

to  b*  appeadad,  aa  ws  kaow  they  an  totally  unwanantad. 
A.  W.— The  tronble,  witboat  doabt,  ariaae  from  tha  paper  being  abnormally 

dry  at  tha  time  of  priatia^    The  remedy  in  this  ciae  is  obriooa. 
Carna— Lat  aa  ess  tb*  einalar ;  ws  can  thee  Judge  whether  it  would  be  worth 
~'    I  ■tt*ntiea  to  it    Do  not  aend  the  moaer  without  making  full  Inquir)-. 
to  tbs  supsrlulsadaat  of  polios  for  ths  dlstricL 

.  _'— Fnoi  ths  aaiaplas  asat,  then  ia  no  aneetion  the  glaaa  of  the  atudio  has 

dmaged  ia  ooloar;  bat,  (kom  the  tint  it  haa  aaanmod,  we  do  not  think  tha 

axpoaun  ie  maeh,  if  at  all,  pnloaged.    Certainly  not  to  tbe  extent  as  to 

wamat  la-gtaiiag  the  boildiafr 


C  OABBma.— Tha  naaoa  why  all  th*  tMea  in  tha  group  an  ao  dark  ia  that 
they  an  ia  ahadow.  Had  the  light  baaa  to  ftmt  instead  of  neeriy  behind, 
the  raault  aroold  bar*  b**a  diSaant  Retoaohiag;  aa  the  fkcee  an  so  small, 
would  ba  of  bat  little  iapronoMot. 

C  Hot.— In  tbe  formnla  we  gare  you  laat  week,  for  "one  and  a  half  drachma 
of  carboUe  add"  read  Aa«*  dradtm.  Tha  nnmben  of  the  ^odrkal  coii- 
tainii^  tbe  iateOMtioo  yoa  dasin  an  thoia  for  March  16,  22,  and  29  of  last 
year.    Bee  also  leader  ta  ptseeut  iasus. 

SwDiDLSD.— We  an  pleased  to  liwm  that  yon  hare  anccceded  in  obtaining 
yoor  apadmcns  back.  You  conld,  doubtless,  ol>tain  compensation  for  their 
detention,  bat  th*  law  ia  ao  uncertain  that  we  queation  whether  what  you 
woold  obtain  woold  repay  yon  for  the  (tarther  tronble. 

DiaarroiVTon. — Yoor  rsmarka  aa  to  the  awards  of  medala  an,  on  the  whole, 
correct.  If  thoee  who  olfer  molali  wan  to  be  more  explicit,  and  lay  down 
mon  daSnito  oaadittoaa  for  the  judgee  to  abide  by,  couiidenble  heart- 
burning might  ba  avoided.    It  erer  was  ao  with  msdal  awards. 

looKsa  Os.— Ws  do  aot  kaow  what  the  shares  ara  quoted  at  now.  or  if  they 
an  qootad  at  all.  Wa  bar  we  an  not  fully  poatad  up  in  financial  mattent. 
Anykow,  we  imagina  th*  aharee  in  the  Automatic  Company  an  worth  quite 
M  much,  and  mors^  now  than  they  will  b*  twelre  months  hence. 

H.  W.— 1.  Some  of  the  dry  collodion  prooseeas  will  anawer,  but  the  platee 
moat  be  r»-watt*d  with  a  nolution  of  nitrato  of  aUrer  prior  to  development.— 
2.  We  an  aot  awan  of  any  patent  in  ooonexion  with  tbe  aubjecL  Opaque 
faMi  fbr  "'^Tgf-g  plataa  ia  the  field  wen  in  use  mon  than  thirty  yean  ago. 
^L  No. 
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Kbt.  E.  Hkaly,  writing  from  Dot  Gethin,  Bettws-y-Coeil,  apropos  of  the 
Convention  excursion  to  Bottws  on  the  24tli  in»t.,  says  that  Mr.  Parr)', 
chemist,  of  that  place,  has  just  completed  a  dark  room,  so  that  those  who 
visit  Brttws  can  change  their  plates  if  they  wish.  "  A  word  of  warning  as 
repirds'one  of  tlie  show-places — the  Machno  Bridges  (a  sweet  bit).  The  old 
janitor,  not  content  with  the  usual  fee  of  '2d.  for  entry,  is  tryiug  it  on  by 
charging  6</.  to  photographers.    Tliis  is  to  be  resisted." 

<!.  DiLWTN  writes  :  "Do  you  think  an  amateur  can  ever  ^et  on  with  printing 
by  development  on  bromide  paper,  seeing  he  had  no  guide  for  the  exposure 
necessary  for  diflVrent  negatives?" — Amateurs  can  certainly  "get  on  '  with 
tiromide  paper,  ;is  witness  the  excellent  results  shown  by  them.  A  very 
little  experience  or  a  few  tentative  experiments  will  soon  teach  the  requisite 
exposure.  If  the  amateur  can  judge  the  proper  exposure  for  a  negative  he 
w  ill  have  little  difficulty  with  regard  to  timing  a  print. 

ToTTY  writes  as  follows :  "  I  have  been  using  a  quarter-plate  camera  with  three 
dark  slides,  and  I  now  want  to  go  to  a  larger  size  :  what  would  you  suggest 
for  a  lady  who  has  to  carry  everything  herself,  and  often  takes  long  walking 
journeys  ?" — Much  will  depend  upon  the  physicjue  of  the  lady.  A  half-plate 
outfit  or,  at  largest,  a  T^xo  is  quite  as  much  as  any  lady,  unassisted,  should 
carry ;  and  then  it  should  be  of  the  lightest  description.  The  weight  of 
apparatus  with  the  slides  charged  appears  to  be  widely  different  after 
carrying  it  a  few  miles  on  a  hot  day  from  what  it  was  at  the  time  of 
purchasing. 

Bubal. — 1.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  there  will  not  be  anything  of  special 
interest  in  the  London  photographic  world  early  in  July. — 2.  Galvanised 
iron  vessels  should  be  avoided  ;  the  stoneware  vessels  you  are  using  are  far 
preferable.— 3.  The  washings  from  three  or  four  reams  of  paper  would  well 
repay  for  saving.  If  tlie  first  wasliing  be  made  In  a  tolerably  large  quantity 
of  water,  and  pretty  completely,  the  others  may  be  discarded,  for,  although 
they  may  look  milky,  they  are  scarcely  worth  saving. — 4.  This  is  a  mistake, 
the  carbonate  of  soda  only  makes  the  slight  trace  of  silver  left  more 
conspicuous. 

J.  HUBKHT  writes  as  follows  :  "A  late  valued  assistant  of  mine  applied  for  a 
situation  to  a  firm  of  photographers  on  the  south-west  coast,  and  received  no 
answer  to  repeated  requests  for  the  return  of  his  specimens,  whilst  the  finn 
in  question  are  still  advertising.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  kindly  lend 
your  inrtuence  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  individuals  named,  or  if  you 
think  projier  to  give  jiublicity  to  the  fact." — We  ore  exceedingly  sorry  at  the 
prevalence  of  this  shameful  custom, which  seems  to  be  becoming  epidemic.  We 
ailvi.se  Sir.  Hubert  to  put  himself  in  communioation  with  the  superintendent 
of  police  of  the  to^vn  mentioned.     We  have  noted  and  filed  the  offender. 

Inquirer  says  :  "  I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  give  me  a  remedy  for 
the  following : — As  soon  a.«  my  showcases  are  hung  out  the  inside  of  the 
glass  becomes  covered  with  steam  to  such  an  extent  that  tlie  specimens  are 
not  properly  seen.  The  place  where  the  cases  hang  is  exposed  to  the  full 
rays  of  the  sun  all  day.  If  you  can  suggest  a  remedy,  in  the  usual  column 
for  such  inquiries,  you  will  confer  a  great  favour." — The  cause  is  that 
moisture  is  enclosed  in  the  case  and  cannot  escape,  hence  it  condenses  on 
the  glass.  The  remedy  is  to  ventilate  the  case  so  tliat  there  is  a  free  current 
of  air  through  it.  If  some  holes  be  bored  in  the  bottom  of  the  case  and 
corresponding  ones  at  the  top  the  trouble  will  be  avoided. 

Wilkinson  &  Co. — Singular  as  it  may  seem,  we  do  not  see  that  there  could  be 
any  appreciable  amount  of  silver  in  the  lead  sent  for  assay  :  anyhow,  sufficient 
to  pay  for  separating.  Hence  the  report.  Witli  regard  to  tlie  otlier  residues, 
unless  the  fused  mass  was  intimately  mixed  at  the  instant  before  cooling,  the 
bar  could  not  be  considered  perfectly  homogeneous.  Had  any  gold  been  present 
it  would  be  alloyed,  and  not  in  a  separate  form.  As  the  metal  was  allowed  to 
cool  in  the  crucible,  instead  of  being  run  into  an  ingot  mould,  portions  taken 
ttom  different  parts  of  the  block  might  vary  considerably,  and  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  shown  in  the  assay  notes.  In  future  we  advise  you  to 
keep  lead  quite  away  from  silver  residues.  The  assay  notes  are  returned  as 
requested 

'Geo.  Bankart  says :  "I  have  taken  up  carbon  printing  during  the  last  two 
months,  and  have  been  fairly  successful.  There  is  one  slight  point  of  difficulty 
in  it,  however,  which  I  hope  to  overcome,  and  upon  which  your  remarks  (of 
June  6  i.ssue)  on  Influence  of  Moisture  in  Certain  Processes  bear  to  a  notice- 
able extent,  and  on  which  I  a.sk  to  be  favoiued  with  your  opinion.  Being  a 
busy  man  all  day,  I  cannot  afford  time  to  develop  my  prints  at  once  as  soon 
as  they  come  ofl^  the  negatives,  and  I  have  to  leave  tliem  in  contact  witli  the 
yldUsstill  evening,  and  then  complete  the  work.  It  is  known  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  light  action  goes  on,  and  somewhat  shorter  printing  by 
actlnometer  should  compensate  for  it ;  but  wliat  I  gather  from  your  remarks 
referred  to  (at  page  354),  is  that  if  the  tissue  can  be  reiluced  to  absolute  dry- 
ness no  further  action  will  then  take  place.  Sujipose  that  at  eiglit  or  nine 
a.m.  I  were  to  expose  some  sheets  of  tissue  by  actinometcr,  and  tlien  remove 
them  from  the  negatives  and  place  them  in  a  platinum  calcium  tube,  would 
the  action  of  the  desiccator  be  sufficiently  prompt  and  energetic  to  withdraw 
all  traces  of  moisture  and  to  keep  the  tissue  at  its  normal  exposure  for  any 
length  of  time,  or  would  it  have  any  deteriorative  cfl'ect  on  it  for  subsequent 
<levelopment  ?  Of  course  the  .soaking  in  cold  water  jirevious  to  attachment 
to  the  developing  'support'  would  be  a  little  more  increased,  but  that  would 
be  nothing  as  comimred  with  the  convenience  of  keeping  the  ex))osed  tissue 
safely  for  unlimited  periods.  A  short  reply  in  next  'Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents'  will  oblige."— If  the  prints  be  at  once  removed  to  a  chloride  of 
calcium  tnbe,  and  the  gelatinous  surface  is  fully  exposed,  the  action  is 
practically  suspende<i,  especially  if  tlie  tube  be  stored  in  a  cool  place.  When 
■our  corresponilcnt  speaks  of  "unlimited  perioils"  the  case  may  lie  different. 
Kiposeil  prints  have  been  kept  for  six  months  without  change,  but  they 
were  immediately  on  removal  from  the  negatives  transferred  to  a  drying 
•elowt,  thoroughly  desiccated,  and  then  transferred  to  a  tube  and  sealed. 
-Under  the  conditions  mentioned  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  prints  will 
T«main  without  material  change  for  several  days,  unless  the  tissue  contains 
jin  undue  amount  of  moisture. 


Geo.  Brouohtos  says  :  "  I  can  get  far  more  brilliant  prints  on  bromide  paper 
than  I  can  with  platinotype  with  most  negatives,  but  with  others  the  bromide 
paper  only  gives  chalky  results.  Can  you  explain  the  reason  '!" — The  expla- 
nation is  simple.  For  the  platinotype  process  a  vigorous  negative  is  required  ; 
for  bromide  paper  a  feeble  negative  will  suffice  ;  and  if  one  with  violent  con- 
trasts lie  u.sed  a  very  full  exposure  indeed  must  be  given  in  oiiler  to  obtain  a 
harmonious  print. 

C.  J.  W. — 1.  Try  Hetley's  also. — 2.  No  definite  information  can  be  given,  as 
all  must  depend  upon  the  subject  and  the  amount  of  silver  reiluced  to  form 
the  image ;  for  example,  in  the  copy  of  an  engraving  than,  say,  in  a  negative 
composed  entirely  of  foliage.  The  developer  can  be  xised  so  long  ,as  it  acts. 
— 3.  Add  a  solution  of  proto-sulphate  of  iron  to  tlie  toning  baths  ;  that  will 
precipitate  the  gold  in  the  metdlic  form,  which  can  then  be  collected  and 
sent  to  the  refiner. 


The  PHOTOORArHic  Club.— Wednesday,  .luly  2,  'Matt-s»r/ace  Printing; 
July  9,  Report  of  Delegates  to  the  Photographic  Convention.  Saturday,  June 
28,  outing  to  Pinner.     Tea  at  the  "  Queen's  Head  "  at  half-past  six. 

Mr.  T.  Scotton,  of  Derby,  sends  us  two  views  of  the  ecliiise  which  he  photo- 
graphed on  Tuesday  last,  as  he  hears  we  had  not  very  bright  weather  in 
London,  and  therefore  thinks  that  the  enclosed  will  be  of  interest,  which 
it  is. 

T  HE  Photographic  Society  of  Geneva  has  been  testing  the  dogma  of  gradual 
and  growing  conjugal  resemblance.  It  took  photographs  of  seventy-eight  old 
couples,  and  of  an  equal  number  of  adult  brothers  and  sisters.  On  careful 
inspection  it  was  found  that  the  married  couples  were  more  like  each  other 
than  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  same  blood.  Thus  matrimonial  approxi- 
mation beat  family  likeness. 

PHOTOGRArHT  PROSTITUTED. — Talmage  in  thirty-nine  attitudes.— One  of  our 
Sunday  papers,  says  the  Christian  PLeyister,  has  recently  published  thirty-nine 
pictures  of  Dr.  Talmage,  taken  by  instantaneous  photography — taken  in  all  the 
attitudes  of  jirayer,  spiritual  ecstasy,  ilevotion,  inspiration,  exaltation,  fervour, 
and  frenzy,  which  he  exhibits  in  the  pulpit.  This  five-cent,  show  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  uses  to  which  photography  has  ever  been  put.  Tlie  worldly 
laugh  over  it,  the  judicious  grieve,  the  pious  mourn.  The  editor  of  our  religious 
evening  daUy  has  heretofore  rather  gloried  in  Dr.  'Talmage ;  but  he  is  out  now 
in  a  lengthy  article,  in  which  he  solemnly  takes  the  doctor  to  task  for  profaning 
the  Sabbath.  If  the  doctor  allowed  himself  to  be  photographed  in  the  pulpit 
in  the  full  swing  of  his  eloquence,  it  was  awful ;  if  he  posed  for  those  theatrical 
jnctures  in  cold  blood,  who  can  characterise  tlie  deed  ?  This  aspect  of  the 
affaur  is,  however,  lost  sight  of  by  the  religious  daily,  which  regards  the  doctor's 
sin  as  monstrous  in  swelling  the  receipts  of  a  sensational  Sunday  newspaper. 
But  one  of  its  secular  rivals  harjis  on  a  different  string,  as  witness  the 
following: — "Ye  gods  and  little  fislies  !  Is  the  preacher's  art  a  sham  and  a 
humbng  ?  Is  your  pulpit  pathos  a  simple  matter  of  arching  the  eyebrows,  and 
your  eloquence  a  mere  trade  ?  Can  you  show  liow  you  make  your  congregation 
weep  by  putting  on  the  proper  expression  before  a  camera  ?  Is  it  all  mechanism, 
all  acting,  all  hypocrisy?" — Christian  World. 

Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society. — Fifty-eighth  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion, 1890. — Special  Exhibition  of  Printing  Appliances  and  Processes. — The 
Committee  of  tlie  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  have  arranged  to  make 
]iriiiting  appliances  and  processes  the  special  feature  of  the  exhibition  of  1890, 
which  will  open  at  Falmouth  on  Tuesday,  August  26,  next.  The  remarkable 
advance  which  has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  development  of  the  art  of 
printing,  the  number  of  new  processes  introiluced  (particularly  the  varied  uses 
made  of  photography  in  connexion  with  pictorial  re)iroduction  and  illustration), 
and  the  universal  interest  and  importance  of  the  typographic  art,  assure  the 
Committee  that  such  a  department  will  be  equally  attractive  and  valuable.  It 
is  intended  to  give  the  display  an  historical  as  well  as  a  technical  character  by 
bringing  together  a  number  of  examples  of  early  typogi-aphy,  of  rare  and 
curious  works,  manuscripts,  and  various  miscellanies  associated  with  the  art ; 
to  this  end  contributions  of  all  kinds  are  invited.  It  is  also  intended  to  give 
the  various  branches  of  the  art  practical  illustration  so  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit.  With  regard  to  the  many  new  modern  processes  of  pictorial  re- 
production, embodying  photography  or  otherwise,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  proprietors  and  workers  of  these  various  inventions  will  contribute 
examples,  and  where  professional  secrets  are  not  involved,  supply  jiractical 
illustrations  also  of  the  methods  employed.  Tliere  will  be  a  section  devoted 
to  the  more  important  works  connected  with  the  county  of  Cornwall,  particu- 
larly embracing  first  editions,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  examples  of  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  printer's  art  in  the  various  local  towns.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  duplicates,  and  to  enable  the  collection  to  be  made  more  com- 
plete, ladies  and  gentlemen  who  intend  to  contribute  under  this  head  are 
requested  to  intimate  their  intention  ami  the  nature  of  their  contributions  to 
the  Sub-Committee,  a  month,  at  least,  before  the  exhibition  opens. 
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LENS  ¥00. 

It  m  scarcely  needAil  to  define  the  menning  of  fog  in  this 

'    '^ioo,  bat  all  eflecta  vhereby  a  certain  portion  or  portions 

imncfe  is  acted  upon  by  light  from  the  lens  other  than 

forma  p*rt  of  the  peneila  of  mys  nnnnsTj  to  the 

I  of  an  imsge  may  be  clawed  umler  the  hMding  of 

OS  foi;.     At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photngraphic  Society  of 

rest  Britain  a  very  important  practical  paper  was  read  by 

Ir.  Dalbncycr,  which,  with  the  dieoiiMion  that  foUowed,  pro- 

ides  thinkin;;  photographers  with  a  ftind  of  information,  and 

iota  on  an  importAnt  subject  almost  wli»||y  neglcctol.     ft 

was  shown  that  the  ima^  aa  the  plate  was  capable  of  being 

-  ''"'^ed  from  the  lens  btuik  again  to  another  p«rt  of  the  plate 

it  was  not  re<|mred,  and  to,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  fog 

''1CC<1. 

irgiieil  that  if  so  potent*  factor  existed  it  wo«ild 

have  been  di«corerc<l  Viug  ago,  as  with  all  plntcs  the  evil  must 

...i.r      i!,.t  guch  jj,  aot  the  case :  in  a  Tast  number  of  instaucea 

•n  would  be  so  faint  aa  not  to  be  notioeaUe ;  and 

Uen  tbc  f  ■^'   t    n  was  strong  it  is  noteasential  that  it  should 

>ll  on  a  i>>rt.  .1    ;  tlie  image  where  its  effect  would  be  evident. 

A  n .   >ne  who  has  bad  experience  of  photographing  subjecu  with 

'i  -     drapery  or  snrrmindinpi  is  aware  of  the  difficulty  of 

ing  negtUires  f^  (hxn  fog,  no  matter  how  accurately 

ui  adjusted ;  and,  aKsin,  i«  the  same  diffictdty 

taking  portraiu  with  a  white  or  light  back- 

I.     In  outdoor  work  thera  are  few  who  are  ignorant  of 

rt'ect  on  the  clearness  of  the  shadows  when  a  very  bright 

ky,  especially  when  it  is  near  the  son,  is  [Mrforce  included  in 

lie   view.     The  same  thing  happens  when   machinery,   for 

xaniple,  is  photographed,  aa  is  often  the  case,  witli  a  large 

vhite  sheet  cr  other  such  arrangement  as  background.     Unless 

-pecial  precautions  are  taken,  the  pietiin  is  bound  to  be  fogged. 

Ml  these  mstanoes  must  be  put  down  to  reflection  upon  the 

;  late  of  its  own  image  by  means  of  sotae  of  the  suHaoes  of  the 

lens. 

As  to  how  it  is  to  be  cored,  opinions  will  differ,  but  it  cannot 
)>«  doubted  that  n  diaphragm  at  the  back  of  the  lens  will  arrest 
many  rays  that  might  bo  reflected  fhm  the  lens  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  image. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  source  of  fog  the  optical  arrange- 
ments are  answerable  for.  1/  ke  up  a  IcnH  and 
look  through  it  at  a  white  oi  /,  ill  see  a  nunilter  of 
images  of  that  object  of  various  sizes.  These  images  are,  of 
course,  reflections  and  rc-reflcctions  from  the  various  surfaces  of 
the  lenses  of  which  the  instrument  is  oom|KMCiL  Let  the  lens 
be  in  the  eamera,  and  the  eve  placed  where  the  plate  would 
-oome,  and  the  rafleetions  will  again  be  seen  ;  every  one  of  these 


images  ia  a  fi>g  producer,  for  any  light  perceived  by  tho  eye 
would  be  received  by  the  plate.  \Vheii  a  great  blaze  of  light 
like  a  strongly  illuminated  sky  wa.s  in  front  of  the  camera,  tho 
eye  plocol  where  tho  image  would  fall  would  sec  very  stroug 
reflections,  and  these  cannot  but  be  expected  to  produce  fog. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  diaphragm  placed  in  a  position  exactly 
the  lerene  of  that  required  in  the  first  case  discussed  would 
hare  a  somewhat  similar  eSTect  "  Somewhat  similar  "  wo  say, 
because  the  view  itself  includes  a  wider  field  than  that  ])re8euted 
by  tho  plate,  and,  henoe,  penuits  of  a  Urger  number  or  extent 
of  reflections. 

To  reduce  the  area  of  tho  view  presentea  to  the  lens  is,  it 
might  bo  thought,  so  obvioiuly  a  necessity,  that  every  camera 
would  be  provided  with  some  means  for  remlily  carrying  out  the 
idea.  We  need  scarcely  say,  however,  that  such  is  not  tho  casa 
A  number  of  workers  hare  «creeiui  or  shades  above  the  lens, 
still  fewer  shades  to  sides  and  top,  very  few  indce«l  all- 
round  screens.  The  mi^jority  of  photographers  either  use  their 
hat,  or  moat  frequently  nothing  at  all,  to  keep  the  light  from  tho 
lens,  and  so  illu^  '  '     -' .it  uo  matter  bow  carefully  tho 

inner  part  of  tho  acd,  an  amount  of  light  is  sent 

into  the  camera  that  renden  foggy  images  inevitable.  A 
word  to  the  wise,  the  prorerb  tells  us,  is  sufficient :  If  tho  lessons 
of  the  paper  and  discussion  we  have  described  are  attended  to^ 
lens  fog,  instead  of  being  of  every-day  occurrence,  will  quickly 
become  a  thing  of  the  past. 


'HE  OBEUXETTEll  NKCfATIVE  FILM. 
Araopos  of  recent  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  protection  of 
film  n^atives,  we  have  received  for  trial  samplca  of  the  now 
Obemetter  negative  film,  which,  it  is  claimed,  is  free  from 
some  of  the  objections  raised  against  celluloid.  Having  sub- 
mitted the  Alms  to  a  careful  and  exhaustive  trial,  we  are  able  to 
lay  before  our  readers  a  statement  of  their  character,  from  which 
they  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  tlio  justice  of  tho 
claim. 

We  may  premiso  that  the  new  films,  though  closely  resem- 
bling at  first  touch  the  ordinary  celluloid  films,  arc  perhaps  a 
trifle  thinner,  and  certainly  more  flexible,  and  appear,  so  far  as 
the  support  of  tho  seusitivo  emulsion  is  concerned,  to  consist  of 
insoluble  gelatine.  When  we  s<iy  insoluble  wo  use  the  word 
advisedly,  for  even  in  water  at  nearly  boiling  temperature  they 
show  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  dissolve,  or  even  soften; 
on  the  contrary,  such  treatment  ap(>eani  rather  to  toughen  the 
substance,  which  shrinks  considerably  in  area,  and  becomes 
thicker  without,  at  the  some  time,  much  distortion  or  curling. 

The  contrast,  indee<l,  between  the  behaviour  of  these  film« 
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under  the  influence  of  moisture,  and  of  the  earlier  kinds  having 
gelatine  as  their  basis,  is  most  remarkable,  for,  as  those  who 
used  them  will  remember,  though,  strictly  speaking,  quite  in- 
soluble, they  were  so  affected  by  the  developing  solution  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  manipulate  them.  Curling  up  into  a 
light  roll  on  the  first  contact  with  the  developer,  they  required 
subsequently  to  be  either  pinned  or  glued  down  to  a  rigid 
surface  in  order  to  get  them  into  anything  like  proper  form 
for  the  printing  frame.  The  new  films,  however,  are  scarcely 
more  affected  by  the  solutions  employed  than  is  celluloid.  The 
substance  certainly  becomes  soft  and  flaccid  when  wetted,  and 
perhaps  swells  a  little  in  size,  but  it  is  quite  correct  to  say  that 
it  is  as  easy  to  manipulate,  and  as  free  from  tendency  to  curl, 
as  either  celluloid  or  glass,  and  when  dried  assumes  its  original 
character. 

So  far  as  the  properties  of  the  emulsion  are  concerned  we  have 
here  nothing  to  say,  beyond  that  it  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  well-known  Obernetter  plates, 
and  appears  to  be  equally  amenable  to  pyro,  eikonogen,  or  hydro- 
quinone  development,  though  in  our  hands  it  answers  best 
with  the  two  first.  In  the  manipulation  Of  the  films  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Gotz,  the  Englisli  agent,  for  the  following 
directions  : — The  films  are  developed  and  fixed  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  glass  plates  ;  they  may  be  soaked  in  water 
first,  or,  if  preferred,  the  developer  may  be  poured  directly  on 
to  the  dry  film,  or  the  latter  immersed  in  the  dry  state,  since  it 
exhibits  no  tendency  to  curl,  nor  does  it,  like  celluloid,  show 
an  inclination  to  float  on  the  surface  rather  than  remain  covered 
by  the  developer.  After  fixing  and  careful  washing,  the  nega- 
tive is  immersed  for  a  short  time  in  the  ordinary  alum  bath,  or 
in  one  of  chrome  alum,  and  after  again  washing,  is  allowed  to 
soak  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  solution  of  seven  and 
a  half  parts  of  glycerine  in  one  hundred  parts  of  strong 
methylated  spirit,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  glycerine  to  a  pint 
of  spirit. 

In  this  solution  the  hitherto  soft  and  elastic  film  assumes  a 
tough,  leathery  feel,  and  shrinks  to  its  original  proportions  ;  it 
is  now  drained  and  blotted  off  between  clean  blotting  paper,  or 
better,  soft  linen,  and  thence  transferred  to  folds  of  smooth 
paper  and  placed  under  gentle  pressure,  as  between  the  leaves 
of  a  book,  and  in  about  an  hour's  time  it  will  be  dry  enough 
for  use.  lu  this  condition  it  is  peculiarly  soft  and  pliable, 
suggesting  the  idea  of  being  still  scarcely  dry,  but  without  any 
perceptible  tackiness.  We  have,  however,  failed  to  find  any 
evidence  of  want  of  dryness,  even  when  left  for  some  time  in  the 
printing  frame  with  both  silvered  albumen  paper  and  gelatino- 
bromide.  In  neither  case  has  toning  nor  development  shown  the 
slightest  sign  of  want  of  regularity. 

We  have  followed  out  this  course  to  the  letter,  and  have  no 
doubt  it  has  been  decided  upon  as  the  best  under  general  cir- 
cumstances, though  we  have  satisfied  ourselves  that  such  pre- 
cautions are  not  absolutely  necessary.  For  instance,  the 
glycerine  bath  we  not  only  find  not  to  be  necessary,  but  we 
have  always  looked  upon  this  application  under  similar  circum- 
stances as  decidedly  objectionable.  A  negative  film  that  has  to 
come  into  close  and  prolonged  contact  with  the  surface  of 
albumen  paper  containing  a  large  excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver 
cannot  surely  be  too  dry,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  of  being 
quite  free  from  hygroscopic  matter ;  and  therefore,  though  the 
quantity  may  be  infinitely  small,  the  glycerine  introduced  into 
and  left  in  the  film  must  be  matter  in  the  wrong  place.  Where 
the  nature  of  the  film  absolutely  requires  the  softening  influence 
of  glycerine  or  other  such  material,  it  should,  we  think,  be  in- 


variably protected  by  some  sort  of  varnish  capable  of  thoroughly 
isolating  the  hygi-oscopic  matter  from  every  chance  of  contact 
with  silver,  otherwise  the  negative  will  soon  be  ruined. 

That  the  flexibility  of  the  dried  negative  is  not  dependent 
on  glycerine  thus  added  we  have  proved  by  omitting  it  from 
the  alcohol  bath,  with  tlie  result  that  the  film  wlien  dry,  and 
even  after  the  application  of  a  fair  amount  of  heat,  was  perfectly 
l)liable,  and,  as  far  as  need  be  wished,  from  showing  any  signs  of 
brittleness.  In  fact,  a  film  that  was  purposclj-  exposed  to  such 
a  degree  of  heat  as  to  cause  it  to  shrivel — not,  let  it  be  under- 
stood, to  actually  singe  or  injure  the  gelatine — was  perfectly 
restored  to  printable  condition  by  soaking  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  water  and  redrying.  This  result,  we  must  say,  sur- 
prised us  considerably,  for  the  same  degree  of  heat  applied  to 
celluloid  would  have  hopelessly  "buckled"  it,  if  it  had  not  set 
it  on  fire. 

The  alcohol  bath  is,  of  course,  desirable,  since  it  so  materially 
hastens  the  drying,  and  by  shrinking  and  toughening  the  film 
causes  it  to  dry  more  evenly,  and  prevents  its  sticking  to  the 
drying  pads.  Still,  we  have  proved  that  it  is  not  an  essential 
to  success.  We  should,  however,  always  recommend  it  to  be 
used,  whether  glycerine  be  added  or  not,  for  after  its  employ- 
ment, if  the  negative  be  carefully  blotted  off  and  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere  for  a  few  minutes,  it  may  be  dried  by  gentle  heat 
without  the  slightest  danger.  In  careful  hands  this  will  be 
found  very  useful  when  a  negative  is  required  in  a  hurry. 

As  a  preventive  of  frilling  or  blistering,  the  use  of  the  alum 
bath  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as  the  cohesion  between  the 
emulsion  and  its  support  is  so  strong  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  danger  of  such  troubles,  even  in  the  hottest  weather. 
But  as  an  additional  safeguard  against  the  action  of  damp  on 
the  finished  negative  it  is  of  undoubted  use,  especially  if  the 
latter  is  not  to  be  protected  by  some  sort  of  varnish. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  protection.  Of  course,  the 
objection  raised  to  the  employment  of  spiritual  or  ethereal 
varnishes  in  the  case  of  celluloid  does  not  exist  here,  but 
looking  at  the  extreme  pliability  and  softness  of  these  gelatine 
films,  we  scarcely  think  the  ordinary  spirit  varnishes  would 
prove  applicable  on  account  of  the  great  likelihood  there  would 
be  of  their  cracking,  unless  the  utmost  care  be  taken  in 
handling  the  negative.  Gold  size  and  similar  preparations 
possessing  greater  flexibility  are  objectionable  on  account  of 
their  slow  drying  properties,  and  also  because  they  so  frequently 
remain  tacky  for  a  very  long  period  after  application,  but 
neitherof  these  objections  holds  good'in  connexion  with  collodion, 
and  this,  we  think,  should  always  be  used  on  both  surfaces,  in 
spite  of  the  difficulty  urged  by  many  against  its  application. 

When  any  such  difficulty  is  experienced  in  coating  with 
collodion,  we  will  suggest  a  method  of  drying  and  varnishing 
that  actually  simplifies  the  process,  though,  as  will  be  explained, 
it  may  slightly  lengthen  it.  Instead  of  treating  the  negative 
after  washing  with  alum  and  alcohol,  let  it  be  squeegeed  film 
side  downwards  on  to  a  sheet  of  collodionised  glass,  the  usual 
stripping  precaiitious  being  taken.  These  consist  in  polishin- 
the  clean  glass  with  talc,  collodionising,  and  after  the  film  has 
thoroughly  set,  washing  imtil  every  trace  of  ether  and  alcohol 
has  disappeared,  when  the  glass  is  ready  for  the  film.  The 
latter  should  not  be  treated  with  alum,  as  its  surface  will  then 
be  in  a  better  condition  to  adhere  to  the  collodion  film,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  use  of  alcohol.  The  latter,  again, 
must  not  be  applied  to  the  film  after  laying  down  on  the  glass, 
as  in  shrinking  the  gelatine  it  causes  it  to  come  away  from  its 
support.     The  only  plan  is  to  allow  the  whole  to  dry  sponta- 
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neouslj,  which  it  will  do  in  a  very  short  time  in  a  current  of 
air.  When  apparently  dry,  heat  ntay  be  applied  to  drive  off 
the  last  traces  of  moisture,  and  after  cooling,  the  negaUve  may 
be  again  coated  with  collodion,  and  when  that  is  dry,  the  whole 
stripped  firom  the  glass. 

This  occupies  a  little  longer  time,  owing  to  the  necessity  for 
spontaneous  drying,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  leas  trouble,  and  gives 
a  better  result  than  the  other  method.  Both  sides  of  the 
negative,  too,  are  protected,  and  if  a  proper  sample  of  collodion 
be  used,  both  its  strength  and  flexibility  will  be  improved  with- 
out using  any  hygroscopic  material  whatever. 


Tn  sokr  eclipte  last  w«ek,  so  far  as  photographic  opeiatioas  wsre 
eeaeened,  piovad  a  Culure,  at  least  fraas  sn  sstnaosMar's  point  e( 
view.  What  they  aimwl  to  •eeura  was  a  ssries  of  pbotogiaphs  taken 
in  regnkr  smc— ion,  at  oertsin  iatervsls,  daring  the  obscnimtion,  or 
TSthsr,  partial  obaeorstioa.  This  iiiifistii—lslj  they  wars  prsdnded 
from  doing  owing  to  the  stats  of  the  vrwiher,  for  at  cadt  of  the 
obssnatarias  in  this  eooatry,  except  for  a  vsty  brief  period,  the  son 
was  ohsensd  by  ekmds.  At  Onenwicb  thirteen  negatives  were, 
however,  MCiixed  with  the  photo-baliogiaph,  though  fifty  had  bean 
prspaied  for.  With  the  new  photograpUe  nfnctor,  owing  to  the 
longer  aaposHw  Mwsssry,  only  tluse  n^galiTSS  eouU  be  taken.  This 
was  vefy  disappointing,  as  gnat  prspamtione  ktd  been  sMds ;  and  as 
the  aeaeoD  of  the  year  was  favourable.  Bach  was  anticipated.  At 
Paris  the  light  appears  to  be  very  similar  to  what  it  was  here,  while 
'  Vienna  and  Berlin  ofaaerven  ssem  to  hare  been  aon  fortonste. 
-•jveral  eonespondents  have  seat  ns  soass  capital  photographs  they 
mansged  to  obtain  with  their  oidinary  loog^oeas  lenses  daring  the 
hort  tixae  the  ton  was  onobKorsd  ^  chMids,  and  very  good  they 
.-».  Several  of  them  would,  however,  have  been  even  better  had  the 
plates  bssn  backed,  to  that  halation  would  have  been  avoided. 


A  SHOBT  tisae  sgo  we  advissd  those  who  wished  to  ssenrs  photo- 
graphs of  lightning  to  keep  their  sides  slways  charged  with  plates, 
■o  ss  to  be  icady  wheoevsr  the  oppottaniiy  ooenmd.  Thsrs  is 
another  point  in  wmevinn  with  this  sabjeet  to  wbieh  siteotian  msy 
be  directed,  nandy,  to  have  the  camera  raady  marksd  to  focus.  Few, 
we  imagine,  wbo  sie  unpreparsd  would  be  able  to  set  up  a  camera 
and  adjutt  it  m  focus  at  a  mosMnt's  noties  at  night  Any  attempt 
to  focus  by  the  sid  of  the  lightning  flasbss  vronld  prove  sbortive.  .A. 
vs«t  DumW  c<  the  photognphsof  lightning  vre  bsve  seen  were  taken 
eonsidersbly  oat  of  focus,  wUeh  has  much  detracted  from  their 
interest.    This  msy  be  eakly  avoided  by  the  plan  snggssted. 

It  is  slwsys  advantageous  to  have  the  camera  marked  for  the  diffrrent 
lensH  ussd  at  the  point  at  which  all  objeets  beyond  a  certain  distance 
are  in  focus,  then  the  camera  can  be  set  up  and  used  on  msny 
oeeaifens  without  the  trouble  and  delay  of  foeaaning.  SeT«-nI  tablce 
bsve  been  published  giving  the  distanes  at  which  this  occurs  with 
Inues  of  different  fuci  when  worked  with  various  apertures. 


Ajmoroa  of  the  srticle  Isst  week  on  the  effects  of  bicbromste  of 
potash  on  the  skin,  it  msy  be  weU  to  give  a  word  of  caution  to  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  powdering  the  salt  to  facilitate  its  solution. 
In  the  opawthw  of  pulverising,  the  finer  particles  sre  lisble  to  become 
dimsminatsd  through  the  atmospben  and  than  to  settle  on  the  hands 
and  other  aaposed  parts  of  the  body,  when  of  course  they  may  prove 
hartfuL  Sosaa  often  gets  inhaled  through  the  nostrils,  when  they 
prodoes  gisat  irriiatioa  It  has  been  sassrtsd  that  bicbromste  of 
pntssh  used  to  be  sdded  to  muff  to  ineraase  its  pungency ;  anyhow, 
its  inhalation  should  alwsy*  be  avoided.  The  diffusion  of  the  particles 
mar  slwsys  be  avoided  by  sprinkling  the  ciystals  when  piseed  in  the 
mortar  with  a  few  drops  of  wster  before  eoBHacneing  to  pound  them. 


pARTicLaa  of  bidtiomate  at  potash  floating  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
I  give  liss  to  trouble.    If  any,  for  example,  happen  to 


settle  upon  a  wet  print  the  reauH  win  be  spots.  Such  would  also  be 
the  case  with  plates.  In  some  of  the  photo-mechanical  processes  it  is 
recommended  to  pulverise  the  bicbromute  before  use.  Now,  if  any  of 
the  dust  prodiKed  settles  on  the  prepared  psper  or  pistes  it  will  cause 
inciessed  insolubility  at  those  points,  which  will  then  take  the  ink 
and  retain  it,  and  so  cause  spots  in  the  prints.  We  have  known 
spots  on  carbon  pictures  to  have  been  produced  by  floating  particles 
of  the  bichromate  salt,  though  for  a  long  time  the  cause  wan  un- 
suspected. However,  as  we  bsve  just  said,  the  trouble  may  be 
obviated  by  the  simple  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water  to  the 
crystals. 

Tan  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts  bss  swarded  this  yesr's  medsl 
to  Dr.  Perkin/F.R.S.,  for  his  discovery  of  the  method  of  obtsining 
colouring  mstters  from  cos!  tar,  and  the  establishment  of  an  entirely 
new  industry.  The  Albert  medal,  it  may  be  explsined,  was  struck  as 
a  reward  for  "distinguished  merit  for  promotintr  artit,  manufactures, 
and  commerce."  

Tbs  eoaMar  eolovrs  have  basn  laigaiy  empkyed  for  different  pur- 
poaea  in  connaiion  with  phoiography.  They  ant  used  in  photo- 
mechanical printing  to  warm  up  the  tone  of  the  ink,  to  tint  albumenised 
paper,  and  as  a  pigment  in  some  carbon  tiiwues,  and  sometimes  added 
to  varnish  for  dark-room  windows,  and,  perhaps  most  usefully  of  all, 
in  orthochromatic  photography.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  are 
not  all  of  such  s  permanent  character  as  eonld  be  dasired.  Every  one 
knows  how  quickly  the  roseate  tint  nn  most  slbomeniaed  psper  dis- 
appears  when  the  prints  ars  exposed  to  Ught;  also  bow  rspidly  the 
colour  is  sometimes  discharged  from  dark-room  windows  coloured 
with  aurine,  particularly  if  exposed  to  a  southeni  asp)>ct.  Last  week 
we  alluded  to  the  disehaige  at  the  crimson  element  from  some  carbon 
pictures  we  had  seen  in  Jsnsy.  This  pigment,  we  assume,  was 
artificial  alizarine.  All  commercial  alitarine  is  now  made  synthe- 
tically from  coal  tar  and  not  from  madder.  It  is  very  questionsble 
if  genuine  msdder  colour  would,  under  the  circumstances,  prove  more 
peraanent  than  the  artificial. 


It  is  a  curious  drcomstance  in  connexion  with  many  of  the  coal-tar 
colours  that  on  some  materials  they  sre  to  all  intents  snd  purposes 
permanent,  while  on  othen  they  are  fugitive.  Aurine,  for  example, 
on  silk  and  wool  is  said  to  be  durable,  while  those  wbo  hsve  applied 
it  to  dark-room  windows,  dissolved  in  vamisb,  are  aware  that,  under 
these  conditions,  it  is  far  from  being  so.  Alixarine,  when  used  as  a 
dys  stuff,  is  lasting,  as  witness  Turkey  red,  which  in  one  of  the  most 
permanent  of  all  ooloois.  Just  now  we  insinusted  that  the  really 
most  valuable  application  of  the  coal-tar  colours  is  in  orthochromatic 
photaBuij^  Hen,  curiously  enough,  the  most  fugitive  ones  of  the 
whonHM  appear  to  be  thoee  best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  Eosine, 
erythmina,  kc,  sre.extremely  fugitive  colours. 


A  C0UIISP05DKXT  last  week  sent  us  an  example  of  the  rapid  dis- 
colouration of  pap<-r  by  exposure.  Common  paper,  made  with  some 
kinds  of  wood  fibre,  discolours  very  quickly  when  exposed  to  light 
and  the  atmosphere.  Msny  papers,  such  as  those  employed  by  the 
daily  press,  are  tinted  with  one  or  other  of  the  fugitive  coal-tar 
colours,  the  object  of  thin  being  to  disguise  the  common  quality  of  the 
msterial.  Some  years  sgo,  we  remember,  Mr.  R.  W.  Foxlee  showed 
St  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  South  London  Photographic  Society, 
and  at  a  subaequent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club,  a  copy  of  the 
bitest  edition  of  the  pn-rious  night  of  sn  evening  contemporary  upon 
which  he  had  printed  a  design  by  s  few  hours'  exposure  to  light. 
Any  one  csn  repest  this  aimple  experiment  with  any  of  the  pink- 
tinted  "daihea."  

A  cnsTrnPouAUT,  Commenting  on  the  outcry  raised  by  certain 
amateurs  on  the  prices  chsnted  for  spparatus  of  the  higher  class, 
mentions  that  a  well-known  maker  recently  bought  some  mahogany, 
and  <■  the  price  paid  for  it  wss  st  the  rate  of  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence per  squsre  inch."    Mahogany  at  over  twenty-five  pounds  per 
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superficial  foot,  it  is  manifest,  cannot  be  profitably  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  guinea  seta  of  apparatus.  Possibly,  however,  the 
figures  have  been  misquoted. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

Thk  fifth  meeting  of  tlie  Convention  is  now  being  Iield  at  Chester. 

The  opening  ceremony  took  place  on  Monday  evening,  when  a. 
brilliant  conversazione  was  given  by  the  Mayor,  who  welcomed  the 
members  to  the  city  in  a  manner  so  hearty,  and  with  a  hospitality 
so  generous,  not  to  say  lavish,  as  no  doubt  will  cause  the  Chester 
opening  meeting  to  be  a  red-letter  day  in  the  annals  of  the  Convention. 

The  proceedings  were  formally  opened  by  Mr.  G.  Watmough 
Webster,  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  presenting  to  the  Mayor 
the  President  and  Council  of  the  Convention.  His  Worship,  in  a 
brief  and  cordial  speech,  gave  welcome  to  the  Convention. 

Mr.  A.  Pringle,  the  retiring  Pre.sident,  after  thanking  the  Mayor, 
introduced  the  President-Elect,  Mr.  C.  IL  Bothamley,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S., 
who  delivered  the  following  address  :— 

PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS. 

By  C.  H.  BoTBAMLKY,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 

At  our  meeting  last  year  we  were  celebrating  the  jubilee  of  the  photo- 
graphic negative,  and  my  predecessor  in  this  chair  very  fitly  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  address  to  a  summary  of  the  history  of  pliotography 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  Although,  as  you  will  remember,  that  address 
had  a  somniferous  effect  on  the  delegate  from  the  Leather  Bellows  Club, 
the  rest  of  us  Usteued  with  much  interest  to  the  admirable  account  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  photography  which  was  laid  before  us.  The 
events  of  a  year  usually  require  much  briefer  treatment  than  the  events 
of  half  a  century,  and  a  review  of  the  progress  of  the  past  twelve 
months  is  unfortunately  made  easier  by  the  fact  that  little,  if  anything, 
of  first-rate  importance  has  been  done.  No  discoveries  or  inventions  of 
far-reaching  influence  have  startled  the  photographic  world. 

Much  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  announcement  that  an  Austrian, 
Hcrr  Vercscz,  had  made  a  decided  step  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem 
of  producing  photographs  in  natural  colours.  It  is  understood  that  the 
method  is  based  on  Caiey  Lea's  researches  on  the  photo-compound^  of 
silver,  and  that  it  differs  from  earlier  methods  in  that  the  sensitive  ma- 
terial is  used  in  the  form  of  an  emulsion.  How  far  the  results  are  in 
advance  of  those  obtained  by  previous  experimenters  is  a  point  on  which 
there  are  differences  of  opinion.  It  seems  practically  certain  that,  at  any 
rate,  some  improvement  has  been  made  m  the  permanence  of  the  images, 
and  we  shall  look  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  results  of  further 
experiments  by  the  same  worker. 

This  problem  of  photographing  objects  in  their  natural  colours  is  of 
very  great  interest.  It  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  on  which  the  non- 
photographic  public  has  set  its  heart ;  nor  are  photographers  lacking  in 
enthusiasm.  How  far  these  desires  are  Ukely  to  be  realised  we  cannot 
tell.  More  or  less  imperfect  photographs  in  colours  have  often  been 
obtained,  but  they  are  not  capable  of  multiplication  in  the  way  in  which 
we  make  hundreds  of  prints  from  one  and  the  same  negative.  Whether 
we  shall  ever  obtain  a  chromatic  negative  process  is  at  present  merely  a 
matter  of  conjecture ;  we  can  only  say  that  the  direction  in  which  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be  looked  for  is  not  yet  apparent. 

In  dealing  with  another  difliculty — the  proper  monochromatic  render- 
ing of  coloured  objects — we  have  made  much  greater  progress.  No  marked 
advance,  however,  has  been  made  since  last  year,  and  the  geneial  adop- 
tion of  orthochromatic  methods  is  impeded  by  the  facts  that  their 
successful  employment,  especially  for  outdoor  work,  necessitates  certain 
modifications  in  wcU-estabhshed  methods  of  working ;  that  the  prejiara- 
tion  of  the  plates  involves  some  manipulative  skill  and  acquaintance  with 
the  selective  sensitisers  to  be  used  ;  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
a  sensitiser  with  a  similar  name,  but  of  greatly  inferior  power,  will  be 
used  unless  great  care  is  taken  in  purchasing  the  materials ;  that  the 
commercial  products  upon  which  many  have  to  depend  do  not  at  present 
represent  the  maximum  possibilities  of  the  rtiethods.  Nor  is  this  true 
only  of  this  country.  Examination  of  many  reproductions  of  pictures 
shows  that  some  Continental  workers  have  not  obtained  complete  mastery 
over  the  capabilities  of  the  processes,  even  for  the  particular  class  of  work 
in  which  their  advantages  were  most  quickly  recognised.  The  whole 
question  of  colour,  physical  and  physiological,  scientific  and  artistic,  is 
very  complex  and  difficult.  Accurate  knowledge  and  conceptious  are 
comparatively  recent  acquisitions,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that 
in  the  practical  treatment  of  its  various  problems  progress  is  somewhat 
slow. 

Development  and  developers  have,  as  usual,  attracted  much  attention. 
Eikonogen  has  gradually  obtained  a  firm  hold  as  a  useful  addition  to  our 
developmg  reagents,  its  special  value  lying  in  the  fact  that  it  enables  us 
lo  obtain  well.gradated  negatives  where  other  developers  would  be  very 


liable  to  give  excessively  strong  contrasts.     It  follows  that  in  deaUng: 
with  very  short  exposures  cikonogen  is  of  the  greatest  service.     In 
portraiture  also  it  gives  very  fine  results. 

Catechol  or  pyrocateohin  has  not  been  fully  investigated,  partly  on 
account  of  its  high  price.  Quite  recently,  however.  Dr.  W.  H.  Perkin,  jun. , 
has  described  a  ready  method  of  preparing  it  from  guaiacol,  an  allied 
substance  much  lower  in  price.  In  this  connexion  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Colonel  Waterhouse  has  recently  shown  that  guaiacol  itself  is  a 
developer,  though  it  does  not  possess  any  exceptional  powers. 

One  very  important  fact  in  connexion  with  the  principles  of  develop- 
ment has  been  established  by  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  in  the  course  of  lus 
elaborate  experiments  on  different  developers,  and  has  been  confirmed  by 
later  experiments  of  my  own  made  for  quite  another  purpose.  It  is  that 
the  maximum  sensitiveness  that  a  plate  will  show,  in  other  words,  the 
maximum  detail  obtainable  for  a  given  exposure,  is  the  same  for  all 
developers  and  for  all  variations  in  the  composition  of  one  and  the  same 
developer.  Different  developers  differ,  however,  very  considerably  in  the 
time  required  to  make  the  maximum  detail  visible,  and  it  follows,  of 
course,  that  the  gradations  of  the  resulting  negatives  are  very  different. 
That,  in  a  word,  is  the  nature  of  the  difference  between  developers — a 
difference  in  gradation  and  not  in  the  maximum  detail  obtainable, 
provided  that  the  action  of  the  developer  is  continued  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time.  Recent  papers  contributed  to  the  Photographic  Society 
by  Abney,  and  to  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  by  Hurter  and 
Driffield,  are  worthy  of  careful  study  in  connexion  with  the  question  of 
development. 

Photo-mechanical  printing  processes  have  made  no  remarkable  new 
departure,  but  their  applications  continue  to  increase.  Cheap  illustrated 
papers,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  illustrations  in 
magazines  of  all  kinds,  constitute  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  usefulness 
of  these  processes.  Without  photo-mechanical  printing  a  paper  like  the 
Daily  Graphic  would  be  impracticable. 

Chromo-typogravure,  which  produces  the  fine  results  seen  in  Figaro 
illustre,  and  chromo-coUotyiie,  which  as  yet  is  not  often  seen  in  this 
country,  produce  results  in  many  respects  superior  to  those  of  ordinary 
chromo-lithography.  They  are  at  present  our  furthest  advance  in  the 
pliotographic  production  of  coloured  pictures.  Colour  i^rinting  with 
photogravure,  I  may  perhaps  remind  you,  will  reproduce  water-colour 
drawings  with  a  fidelity  so  great  that  it  may  deceive  even  the  artist  of 
the  original  drawing. 

The  applications  of  photography  to  scientific  purposes  become  every 
day  more  numerous  and  varied,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is 
in  this  direction  that  photography  has  won,  and  probably  will  win,  its 
greatest  triumphs.  Here  it  is  without  a  rival  or  competitor,  and  does 
services  whicli  nothing  else  is  capable  of  doing.  As  a  method  of  fine 
art  it  occupies,  and  probably  will  always  occupy,  a  subordinate  position. 

In  no  branch  of  science  have  the  photographic  results  been  of  greater 
importance  than  in  astronomy.  Mr.  Ainslie  Common,  encouraged  by  his 
great  successes  with  his  big  three-foot  reflector,  has  constructed  and  set 
up  in  his  observatory  at  Ealing  a  magnificent  five-foot  reflector,  in  almost 
every  respect  the  most  powerful  and  most  perfect  telescope  that  has  ever 
been  made.  It  was  designed  aud  erected  especially  for  photographic 
work,  and  its  performances  will  be  watched  with  great  interest.  You 
will,  I  am  sure,  share  my  pleasure  in  knowing  that  Mr.  Common  has 
very  kindly  promised  to  give  us  at  our  meeting  next  year  an  account  of 
the  later  developments  and  results  of  astronomical  photography.  Mr. 
Isaac  Roberts,  with  a  much  smaller  reflector  (twenty  inches)  at  his  private 
observatory  at  MaghuU,  near  Liverpool,  has  produced  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  photographs  that  have  yet  been  done.  Some  of  these  I  am 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  show  you,  and  I  would  especially  call 
your  attention  to  the  wonderful  photograph  of  the  great  nebula  in  the 
constellation  Andromeda,  which  shows  that  in  this  nebula  we  have  a  new 
Saturn  in  the  actual  process  of  formation.  The  condensed  central  mass, 
and  the  system  of  long  oval  rings  surrounding  it,  can  be  very  clearly  seen. 
Of  the  important  bearing  of  this  result  on  the  nebular  hypothesis  I  cannot 
here  speak.  It  must  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  all  photographers 
to  know  that  Mr.  Roberts's  splendid  work,  like  that  of  Mr.  Common  before 
him,  has  this  month  been  awarded  the  blue  ribbon  of  science — the  Fellow- 
ship of  the  Royal  Society. 

A  very  remarkable  recent  result  is  Professor  Pickering's  discovery  that 
a  certain  star  is  really  a  double  star  with  its  components  too  close  together 
to  be  resolved  by  telescopes.  The  discovery  was  the  result  of  observations 
on  the  variation  in  the  definition  of  photographs  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
star. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  will  tell  us  that  photography  has  its  triumphs  in 
dealing  with  the  minute  as  well  as  with  the  immense,  and  some  of  those 
triumphs  he  will  bring  before  us  during  this  meeting. 

Amongst  other  things,  photography  has  been  largely  and  systematically 
applied  to  the  study  of  lightning,  and  by  Lieutenant  R.  Abercromby  to 
the  study  of  clouds  and  meteorology ;  by  Lord  Rayleigh  to  the  study  of 
the  effects  of  electrification  on  jets  of  liquid  ;  and  by  Mr.  C.  V.  Boys  to  the 
investigation  of  falling  drops  of  water.  Mr.  Friese  Greene  will  describe 
to  us  a  new  form  of  magazine  camera  which  he  has  invented,  and  which 
is  especially  suitable  for  investigations  of  the  kind  to  which  I  have  just 
referred.  An  account  of  Mr.  Muybridge's  work  we  heard  from  his  own 
lips  last  year,  aud  this  year  Jlr.  Gambler  Bolton  is  to  tell  us  of  the  results 
which  he  has  obtained  in  applying  photography  to  the  study  of  animals 
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faam  a  different  point  o(  tmw.     Than  m,  ia  bet,  no  brmneh  of  nAtaiml 
wienea  in  which  photognphy  i«  not  nfitdljr  becoming  indispeneeble. 

II  the  eppliertwoe  ot  pootogrsptay  lo  eeitBee  bare  been  nameron*  and 
■neeeeefnl.  the  mum  eumot  be  laid  of  the  kpplicationi  ot  ideaee  lo 
pboto^phy.  Hoet  ct  the  problaDu  awtiliag  eolation  at  oar  Uet  meet- 
ing itill  renuin  aneolted.  The  eaiefol  expeiimeote  of  Mr.  Chspman 
Jooee  have  giraa  oi  leearate  knowledge  of^  bomm  aapeeta  of  merearial 
iataniiflaatioo,  bat  ol  the  real  nature  of  the  hrtMt  photographic  iauue, 
of  the  diaage  whiefa  lilver  oompoooda  nadergo  when  ezpoead  to  light, 
and  of  tOMBj  other  reattiooe  whieh  underlie  aooie  of  oar  moet  important 
picceeeM.  w«  are  ftOl  alneat  antirtljr  ignonuit  The  reaaoos  ate  not 
very  hr  to  aaek.  Hm  JBfeetigalow  in  IhH*  eohjeeta  throoghoot  the 
whole  wwld  at  the  Bieeeut  time  maj  almoM  be  ooaated  on  the  flnaan. 
I  lay  immtitatan  iheignwdljr ;  of  iipwi^wtew  of  a  eartoin  kind  we 
have  aaooi^  and  to  apare,  but  of  eompalaal  inreatigalon  there  are  mj 
few  iadeed.  The  tnndamental  probCnna  lo  which  I  hare  teteied  are 
aaniplei  aad  dHBealt.  and  their  imiaHtatiiwi  inairae  a  know- 
I  of  aaariatojr  aad  phyiiea  moeh  graalw  that  ia  oawuiT  poeaeeMd  by 
,  OM,  00  the  ether  hoM,  •  itttm  piaatiaal  aataaialBaM 
with  pbdiography  than  eompeteat  eheoiili  aad  phyiaiata  aeaaQy  have. 
Farther,  thay  InTolve  many  miero-ebaalad  and  eleetro-ehamical  ebaagee 
with  wUeh  we  an  at  praaant  impertfedly  aeqaainted.  In  the  leea  diffleolt 
qoeetieae  et  lerJMf  iw  aad  prnnweee,  the  relMfTa  merila  of  different  modaa 
of  Iwai— t  aad  the  Bha,  we  might  hata  aiyaaied  to  todaara  aartaiaeiw; 
botharaalaawe hare  made ooffiaiadvaaeaa.  FnaatiDMlo 
,  it  ia  tma,  paipan  apaear  in  the  joofnaia  teeordiag  eo  aalled  azperi- 
Btal  inwartpHona  of  the  aetion  of  taikaa  deralopare,  relative  aanai- 
I  of  dinrant  piataa.  aad  abailar  uatUn.  In  not  a  few  inaUaaaa 
tta^  leaf*  na  jnat  whm«  w«  wore.  B«  br  aa  •»  advaaeomeat  ot  photo- 
graph la  aonearaed  thagr  (epneent  OMrely  eomaeh  waaled  lime  and  waated 
material— waalad  boBaoaa  tor  waat  of  alllliiii  lo  aome  ladiapeaaable 
eoaditioaa,  naglaet  to  eliminato  imporlaa*  aooreea  al  error,  want  of 
betweefl  ae*eral  poaafble  aaaaaa  aad  the  Oka,  no  daflnite 
ba  drawn  from  Iha  i»Hwii  offered.  The  eBllmriaaa 
of  tfaa  eipailiaaiitaw  ia  aadoobtad.  and  H  a  Ihirat  for  aotwlwy  <•  not 
alwisya  ioTiaibla.  wa  dmjt  take  it  that  a  dmita  to  adfaaee  phofognphy  ia 
thair  chief  tncanti*a.  Wb^,  then,  do  their  a&rU  to  often  lead  loaoChiag? 
Chiefly  from  a  want  of  trmuiag  ia  the  art  of  erneriment;  from  want  of 

Btaace  with  the  ieieDtiae  method.    A  really  good  ei^ierimealrr  is  a 

;  aaaeaeiaMobaan«rmaalbabelkbeniaBdiBada.aiidteaatinbn 

With  wry  MM  aaapOHi  iaind.  the  a*Bllfl«  method, 

whiaii  iaahidae  not  oaly  Um  arte  of  tapalMM  mi  uboai  laUaa.  bat  alao 

■)  power  ot  properly  eo-ordinating  the  taeta  and  of  maUag  aeeorate 

JoaliMM  trooa  them,  ia  oaly  lo  be  aaiaiied  by  aarafal  aad  long 

tiaimng.    Soeh  training,  it  ia  a  mai«  Inriom  to  an,  fwry  la»  ahsla- 

graphna  have  had,  bat  to  it  we  moat  OBdanbladty  look  loc  oat  nrima 

Ido  not.  of  eoaise,  neaa  1^  good  vofk  eaaaol  be  done  hi  photo- 
naptqp  oalaaa  a  maa  haa  a  pnfoaad  awiiiatalatwa  with  ehamialiy  aad 

liyaioa.  I  aaaheJoremea  inffliiiaia— rter  of  Utjm  wamplaa  to  atoaee 
a*pro*e  any  eadi  aaeartioa ;  the  eeiealUe  method  Urn  not  la  Iha  matter 
but  in  the  manner.  Il  woolil  be  oat  of  ploee  hare  to  attempt  aav  deOni- 
Hona  or  illnatratioaa  of  what  the  aoiaauAo  method  rtalhr  i<.  We  miaht 
dattae  it  nagati*eiy  ae  that  whiah  ia  oaoalty  abeeat  la  photopasUe 
aiparlmwia.  hot  that  waiUd  a«l  laha  aa  math  farther.  Oae  of  Oe  mart 
impotlaat  ahanateriatiaa  of  the  aaiaatiaa  aiethod  b  gnat  laeana  and 
aaotioa  hi  maUag  dadocttoae ;  one  of  the  chief  eharaetaristiea  of  not  a 
f«w  ao-«alled  photogimpliie  experimaatara  b  a  fatal  faeiUty  for  making 
>iu»  and  hMOmet  dedaatiooa  from  iaipaMbet  data.    No  atton«er  proof 

to  M  fonnd  of  the  tut  that  photography  b  aomcaratiTely  m  iu  infancy. 
Oiat  ita  tnndamantal  pahiainiea  ore  aot  fMerally  oaderatood,  than  the 
nibbbh  whbh  b  inmiiiMm  brought  bafora  phologr^^  aooietiea  ia  the 
form  of  papara — papan  whieh  area  now  and  again  eoaape  the  waata-paper 

okate  of  the  photogiaphie  joomala.    Thb  bitter  ealMlraphe,  ef  eoarao, 

aly  happana  when  the  editor  ia  away  on  a  holiday.  Similar  prodnotiana 
>ra  charaeteriatb  of  all  erafta  or  aru  wUeh  are  (till  aarried  on  largely 

y  rale.«f-lhamb;  they  would  not  be  talented  in  Mdetiee  of  a  truly 
"  iaatifle  charaetar,  or  In  an  art  which  waa  nolly  cartied  oat  oa  aebalifb 

-indpba. 

Fhotography  haa  aa  artiitie  aa  well  aa  a  aeientifla  aad  lanhnical  aide, 
aad  if  I  hare  aot  nnnalorally  dealt  with  the  aaientiflc  qoaatioaa  fbat,  I 
do  aot  forgrt  that  the  majority  of  photoipaphen  regaM  the  artiatio 
aapada  aa  the  more  important.  In  the  artbtio  derelopment  we  may. 
I  wntan  to  think,  aoogiatalate  ounelree  npoa  iteady  and  wall-foonded 
piquiiaa.  AignteDl  aa  to  whether  phoMpaphy  ia  or  b  not  a  method 
ef  ftae  art  b  ao  bagar  aeaaaaory.  Ito  paee  baa  been  taken  k7  dia- 
oflaa  of  an  aoimaled  Uad,  bataaou  the  differaat  aohoob  ot 
g  — natoraliatiaa.  nalnTaHab.  Maliata,  aad  the  like. 
ftrj  b«  who  an  aompetant  to  dial  with  lite  matter  now  refoM  to 
odimt  that,  ia  the  han<b  of  a  man  of  artbtb  temperament  and  train- 
ing, photojgraphy  may  ba  a  method  of  niatcrial  fine  art  juat  aa  moch 
"or  aapia.  We  ahall  all  aomlt  that  the  poaeeeaioa  of  a 
I  Win  aot  make  a  man  aa  artbt ;  neither  will  the  poe- 
itf  a  Mblto  aad  a  box  of  painta.  U  b  abo  true  that  a  rary  large 
■Mlor^y  of  Om  phoucrapha  whieh  we  aaa  an  tar  from  hating  an/  olaim 
to  M  ngHM  oa  wana  of  art ;  but  b  that  not  alao  tme  of  the  bulk  of 
the  raiattaci  wUeh  an  prodaead?    Fhie  ail,  I  take  it,  Uaa  nol  in  the 
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method,  but  in  the  oae  of  it ;  in  all  oaaee  it  ia  the  man,  not  his  Bte^am 
of  e9q>re8Eioa,  that  determinea  the  resoltk 

In  1873  Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton,  the  well-known  art  oritic  and  editor  of 
the  Portfolio,  very  dearly  aod  tersely  .summed  np  the  case  against  the 
claims  of  photogiaphy  to  rank  as  a  method  of  tine  art.  "  (I)  It  is  false 
in  local  ooloar,  putting  all  the  lights  and  darks  of  natural  oolouring  out  of 
tune,  (i)  It  is  false  in  light,  not  being  able  to  make  those  aubdivisiona 
in  the  aeab  whieh  an  aeeaoaaiy  to  acuin  relative  truth.  (3)  It  ia  false 
in  peiapaclive,  and  eoaaeqaently  in  proportions  and  toims.  (4)  Its 
literalneea  and  ineapaeity  lor  aeiaetioa  and  emphaou  an  antagoaistb 
to  the  artistM  apirit." 

Most  of  thu  woa  troe  eaoogit  nnateea  yaan  ago,  bat  wa  hav« 
adranoed  a  little  in  oar  knowledge  of  selenee  aad  art  sinoe  then. 
Falsity  in  local  ooloor  has  almost  disappoued  before  the  deTelopment 
of  ortboehromatic  methoda,  the  principle  of  which  was  discovered  m  the 
very  year  in  which  Mr.  Hamerton  wrote.  FaUity  of  light  arises  mainly 
from  liM  iMa  fl  pbtaa  of  nasoilable  quality,  and  from  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  expeaon  aad  derolopaient  on  the  part  of  the  operator.  Falsity 
in  pev^aettve  and  the  propairtian  ot  forma  b  entirely  a  question  of  the 
proper  or  improper  on  of  leaaee,  and  need  not  exist  at  all.  Literalness 
and  incapacity  for  seleetioa  aod  emphasu  are  defects  in  the  photo^pher 
mon  than  in  photography.  How  far  we  have  advanced  in  thb  direoUon 
I  win  bring  to  witness,  it  not  kCr.  Hamerton  himself,  at  any  rate  Hr. 
Hamerton's  pl^>ar.  In  the  January  nambw  ot  thb  year,  speaking  ot 
the  photognpha  whieh  iUnalrate  Hue  Agnea  Gihame'a  book.  The  Ocean 
of  Air,  the  Portfolio  sava,  "  Bat  what  it  conoema  us  to  obaerve  b  that 
tiiouKh  they  an  menqr  libral  taneoripta  bom  nature,  and  no  other 
artutic  faculty  Ibon  that  of  tebatioa  haa  been  exeraiaed  in  their  prodac- 
lioo,  thb  boilty  alone  haa  satBoad  in  aeveral  inatanoea  to  produce 
ganaina  works  ot  art.  If  an  artist  wen  to  take,  for  instanoe,  the  Trtet 
ia  a  Mul,  photographed  by  Mr.  Bateliffa,  of  Wliitby,  il  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  would  find  it  difticalt  to  improve  the  composition  or  to 
alter  a  singb  line  tor  the  better." 

In  their  aasaalt  on  Uis  forlnss  ot  art,  photognphen  have  already 
carried  the  harhiean.  aad  many  aiay  be  foond  in  the  outer  ward.  A  tew 
have  even  foreed  their  w^y  into  the  inner  court,  bur  the  keep  remains  in 
the  hands  ot  the  painlsra  aad  sealpton.  and  in  their  hands.  I  doubt  not, 
it  always  will  remain.  Evanr  meCnod  ot  flae  art  has  iU  limitations,  and 
in  the  case  of  photognpby  than  Umilatiaas  an  in  many  reepeeU  more 
seven  than  ia  any  other  melhoil  I  for  one  aoeept  Mr.  Buskin's  dictum, 
that  svarr  Ine  work  of  art  shows  distinctly  the  method  by  which  it  haa 
been  praaoead,  and  that  ite  cbMaoter  and  poaaibilitiea  an  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  method.  I  have  little  nympatliy  with  thoae  wboee  ohief 
aasbty  aaems  to  he  to  make  their  pbotc^pUs  look  like  something  else. 
I  believe  that  it  photography  b  to  maintain  the  poaition  it  has  already 
won.  and  b  to  make  further  advancee  aa  a  msibod  of  fine  art,  we  mast 
not  only  be  fnllv  aonnainled  with  and  make  the  most  of  ita  c^iabilitiea, 
bat  w«  mart  abo  qaite  ebarijr  leeognise  ita  limitations.  We  mast  be 
eealent  to  admit  that  than  an  aertaia  olaoaee  of  subjoots  which  come 
rightly  within  the  seope  of  the  painter,  bat  an  oafit  for  treatment  by 
pliotognphy.  In  our  appreebUoo  of  a  pietun  we  cannot  forget  the 
method  1^  whieh  it  has  been  produced ;  and  when,  tor  example,  you  see  a 
photograph  profeeaedly  ot  an  hicidcnt  which  took  plaoe  before  photo- 
sraphy  was  invenlad,  the  unreality  and  want  of  truth  b  too  prominent. 
You  an  naabb  to  rid  your  mind  of  the  idea  that,  after  all,  it  b  only  a 
literal  lauiaaenUtiui  of  a  group  of  modab.  When,  too,  we  sec  photo- 
gnpha which  prolaea  to  repreeeat  thoee  human  eaiotiona  which  we 
onnimonlj^  hold  saered  from  intmsion,  a  sanae  of  nwftlnwaa  mon  than 
AaoMMhocee  any  pleasure  arising  oat  of  men  teohnioal  artbtio  skill. 
AH  Xbh  haa  been  pointed  out  before,  more  appropriately,  and  with  much 
analer  foroe,  by  the  doyen  of  pbolognphb  aitiala,  Mr.  H.  P.  Bobinson. 
Lattorly  in  Aiaariea  tb^  ban  verv  Ivaely  derelaped  the  practice  of 
photognphb  eompetltioaa.  prfiee  being  givon  tor  the  beet  aet  of  photo- 
graphs tllostrating  some  poem  or  part  of  a  poem  or  story ;  and  to  some 
extent  the  piaetioe  has  anlartaaately,  like  the  potato  beetle,  spread  to 
thb  ooontry.  If  the  sabjeels  are  properly  ehoeon,  with  due  regard  to 
time  aad  place,  such  competitions  may  not  do  any  harm,  thoogh  it  is 
contrary  to  experieoee  to  expect  that  any  real  fine  art  will  bo  developed 
in  such  a  manner ;  but  when  the  ouloome  b  pholognplis  ot  such  scenes 
as  a  girl  in  agony  by  the  dealhhtd  of  her  tatbMsr,  done,  ot  coarse,  with 
the  help  ot  modeb— to  toka  onW  one  example  out  of  those  which  you 
may  see  in  the  American  magamBes— it  b  an  outrage  upon  one's  sense 
of  the  artbtio  fitnesa  of  things. 

Even  where  groups  of  fignn  stodiea  of  the  daas  to  which  I  am  relening 
an  suocaaafal,  the  reault  b  oftm  dae  to  the  modeb  quite  as  much  as  to 
the  photographsr.  Ha  haa  to  be  ooatent  with  the  beat  he  can  make  of 
them ;  be  oaanot  with  hb  oamen  alter  lines  and  expreasions  as  a 
painter  can  with  hia  brush.  In  the  hands  of  a  few  masten  pictures  ot 
thb  kind  are  undoubtedly  often  sacoessful,  but  m  the  greater  number 
ot  instances  they  an  not  at  all  pbasing  to  any  one  but  the  nhotograpber 
and  the  modeb,  and  sooiatimes  not  even  to  the  modeU.  I  hold  that  in 
the  intereste  of  pliotognphy  as  a  method  of  fine  art  it  u  to  be  ngretted 
that  photognphen  do  not  chiefly  coofine  themselves  to  the  cUssoa  and 
aabjecU  tluU  photography  can  deal  with  excellently,  instead  of  striving 
after  eOeeto  and  raooita  wUcb.  from  the  essential  Umitalions  of  tba 
method,  an  a  aefon  atimhi  cm  ib  oapabilitiaa.  What  class  of  snbjeota, 
yoa  may  ask,  do  I  ragard  as  proper  to  photography  from  the  artiatio 
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point  of  Tiew?  I  wonld  reply,  portraiture  pure  and  simple,  with  studies 
of  figores  in  coetame  and  groups,  if  you  like,  provided  that  they  are  put 
forward  as  such;  landscape  and  seascape,  in  which  figures  are  either 
subordinate  or  absent  altogether.  At  the  risk  of  making  invidious 
distinctions,  I  would  cite  Wellington's  Eventide,  Mayland's  "There  is 
Sorrow  on  the  Sea,"  Gale's  Sleepy  Hollow,  many  of  the  studies  of  Sutcliffe, 
and  many  of  the  landscapes  of  Green,  as  examples  of  the  class  of  work 
which  seem  to  me  to  show  photography  at  its  best.  Some  one  may  raise 
the  old  objection  that  in  dealing  with  pure  landscape  and  seascape  you 
have  not  sufficient  human  interest;  you  can  only  represent  the  literal 
beauty  of  your  subject,  and  have  no  opportunity  for  the  idealisation 
which  some  hold,  though  others  do  not,  to  be  essential  to  all  fine  art. 
I  decline  to  accept  the  dogma,  but  even  if  it  were  true  I  would  reply  in 
the  words  of  Fra  Filippo  Lippi : — 

"  If  you  get  simple  beauty  and  nought  else, 
You  get  about  the  best  thmg  God  invents : 
That's  somewhat ;  and  you'll  find  the  soul  you  have  missed 
Within  yourself  when  you  return  him  thanks." 

What  can  be  done  to  promote  the  advance  of  photography,  scientific 
and  artistic  ?  The  development  of  a  desire  for  better  training,  and  the 
provision  of  means  to  satisfy  the  desire.  Here,  as  in  many  educational 
matters,  we  are  behind  our  Continental  competitors.  Germany  has  long 
had  an  efficient  school  at  Berlin,  under  Professor  H.  W.  Vogel,  and  there 
is  a  well-known  school  of  a  more  technical  character  at  Schloss  Gronenbach, 
under  the  direction  of  Herr  W.  Cronenberg.  Zurich  has  a  new  photo- 
graphic laboratory  full  to  overflowing.  Austria  has  its  new  and  splendid 
Photographic  Institute,  with  abundant  accommodation,  and  a  large  staff 
of  teachers  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Eder,  and  they  attract 
students  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  Continent,  but  also  from  England 
and  America.  Here  in  this  country  we  have  the  schools  at  the  Poly- 
technic and  the  Birkbeck  Institute,  and  in  various  science  and  University 
Colleges  up  and  down  the  country  instruction  is  given  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  photography,  but  all  of  them  together  axe  scarcely  equal 
to  the  Institute  at  Vienna,  and  they  confine  their  attention  almost  exclu- 
sively to  teaching,  doing  but  little  in  the  way  of  research.  In  America 
they  are  not  even  so  well  off  as  we  arei  So  far  as  I  can  learn  there  is 
only  one  school  of  any  importance,  that  at  Chatauqua,  and  I  am 
informed,  on  very  good  authority,  that  very  little  desire  is  shown  to  take 
advantage  of  the  instruction  offered,  and  that  the  school  is  only  kept  alive 
by  the  energy  and  self-denial  of  its  teachers. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  found  a  Photographic  Institute  in  this  country, 
and  we  shall  all  be  agreed  that,  founded  on  a  right  basis  and  conducted 
on  right  lines,  it  might  be  of  incalciilable  benefit  to  photography.  Founded 
on  a  right  basis  and  conducted  on  right  lines — that  is  the  essence  of  the 
whole  matter,  so  far  as  possible  success  is  concerned.  An  Institute  of 
Photography,  I  take  it,  should  teach  and  examine  and  conduct  original 
research.  It  might  possibly  also  act  as  a  court  of  arbibration  in  disputes 
involving  technical  matters,  but  the  advancement  of  photography  in  all 
its  branches  and  aspects,  by  teaching  and  research,  should  be  its  chief 
business.  It  should  be  thoroughly,  though  not  ambitiously,  equipped  ;  it 
must  be  free  from  connexion  with  commercial  interests  of  any  kind ;  above 
all,  it  must  bo  free  from  the  immaturism  which  so  often  clings  round 
present-day  amateurism. 

Whether,  when  all  these  conditions  were  fulfilled,  it  would  attract  a 
satisfactory  number  of  students  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  We  English 
are  slow  to  avail  ourselves  of  our  advantages  in  matters  educational,  even 
where  the  knowledge  to  be  acquired  has  a  direct  monetary  value.  The 
experience  of  existing  schools  is  not  altogether  encouraging,  but  the 
prestige  which  would  attach  from  the  beginning  to  a  properly  equipped 
institution  especially  devoted  to  photography  would  probably  do  much. 
The  standard  of  every-day  requirements  in  photography  is  gradually 
being  raised,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  better  instruction  will  be 
necessary  to  produce  and  maintain  the  higher  degree  of  skill  demanded. 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  when  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution 
comes  within  the  sphere  of  practical  politics,  the  members  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Convention  vrill  not  be  backward  in  their  support  of  it. 

After  all,  the  real  progress  of  photography  depends  no  more  on  in- 
stitutes than  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  human  knowledge  depends 
on  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  welfare  of  a  community  depends  on  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  individuals  composing  it ;  and  the  progress 
of  an  art  or  craft  depends  on  the  skill,  the  thoroughness,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  individuals  who  practise  it.  We,  as  a  Convention,  are  banded 
together  to  advance  the  interests  of  photography  and  all  that  appertains 
thereto.  As  a  Convention  we  are  endeavouring  to  justify  our  existence, 
and  in  some  measure  at  least  we  are  succeeding  ;  but  whatever  we  may 
do  as  a  body,  we  have  each  an  individual  responsibility,  an  individual 
duty,  towards  the  art  which  we  practise  :  to  see  to  it  that  our  own  work, 
be  it  much  or  be  it  little,  is  honest  and  thorough,  the  best  that  it  is  in  us 
to  do.  Am  I  not  right  in  holding  that  the  spirit  which  should  animate 
every  follower  of  the  photographic  art  is  the  spirit  wliich  inspired  the 
poet  when  he  wrote — 

"  In  after  days,  when  grasses  high 

O'er-top  the  stone  where  I  sh,all  lie. 
Though  ill  or  well  the  world  adjust 
My  slender  claim  to  liououred  dust, 

I  shall  not  question  or  reply. 


"  I  shall  not  see  the  morning  sky  ; 
I  shall  not  liear  the  night  wind  sigh  ; 
I  shall  be  mute,  as  all  men  must, 
In  after  days  ! 

' '  But  yet,  now  living,  fain  were  1 
That  some  one  then  should  testify, 
Saying — '  He  held  his  pen  in  trust 
'To  Art,  not  sen'ing  shame  or  lust' 
Will  none  !— Then  let  my  memory  die. 
In  after  days  !' 

A  musical  entertainment,  vocal  and  instrumental,  followed,  and 
later,  by  means  of  the  optical  lantern,  a  display  of  views  taken  oh 
former  occasions  was  given. 

The  exhibition  department  is  well  stocked,  mainly  with  novelties  in 
apparatus,  of  which  the  following  synopsis  will  afford  some  idea : — 

The  Eastman  Company  have  a  very  large  selection  of  their  new 
Kodaks  and  their  belongings.  They  also  exhibit  some  admirable  en- 
largements on  their  permanent  bromide  paper.  Their  exhibition  is  the 
most  imposing  in  the  room. 

Of  hand  and  other  cameras,  the  number  and  variety  are  very 
great : — Fallowfield's  Facile ;  Beck's  Pecrops  hand  cameras ;  SwindeO' 
&  Earp's  Prize  Medal  Detective ;  Humphries'  Perfect  Quadrant ; 
the  Guinea  hand  camera;  Samuels' patent;  Perken,  Son,  &  Rayment's; 
Pearson  &  Denham's  circular  and  reducing  camera ;  Baker's  microscopic 
camera ;  Watson's  Acme ;  Griffith's  hand  camera ;  Phoenix  camera,  by- 
Reynolds  &  Branson  ;  twin  lens  camera  by  the  London  Stereoscopic 
Company.  Lenses  in  brass  and  aluminium,  by  R.  &  J.  Beck;  J_ 
J.  Atkinson's  dark-room  lantern ;  spedmens  by  Spurr's  silk  printing 
process;  Archer's  prismatic  lantern;  specimens  on  Scholzig's  enamel 
paper ;  Newton's  scientists',  miniature,  rotating,  and  biunial  lanterns  ; 
Rooke's  Excelsior  print  washer :  Beard's  miniature  lantern;  Wood's 
washer;  Lewis  &  Co.'s  adjustable  stand ;  specimens  of  the  Kallitype 
printing  process ;  burnishers  and  other  exhibits  by  Holmes,  Sadler,  & 
Holmes;  Pringle's  photo-micrographic  apparatus,  by  Swift  &  Son; 
prints  on  Obemetter  gelatino-chloride ;  Lewis's  plate  rocker ;  the- 
Watson  exposure  meter,  and  specimens  of  its  capabilities;  the- 
Perfection  dark-room  candle  lamp ;  and  several  other  apparatus. 

On  Tuesday  there  were  two  excursions,  to  Moreton  Old  Hall  anci' 
Llangollen  respectively. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  A.  Haddon  read  the  following  paper  : — 

NOTES  ON  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  LENS  STANDARD 

COMMITTEE. 

By  A.  Hadbon. 

Before  submitting  the  report  drawn  up  by  the  Lens  Standard  Committee-,. 

I  propose  to  state  the  history  of  this  Committee  and  the  reasons  for  the- 

recommendations  at  which  it  has  arrived. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  held  in  Birmingham,  1888,  a  com- 
mittee of  five  members  was  appointed,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  W.  Taylor 
(Leicester),  "  to  consider  the  adoption  of  the  standard  lens  fittings  re- 
commended by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  or  to  suggest 
alterations  of  that  system,  and  to  take  or  indicate  such  steps  as  may  be 
considered  necessary  for  its  effective  establishment."  The  Committee- 
thus  appointed  consisted  of  Messrs.  A.  Cowan,  A.  Gifford,  A.  Haddon,. 
J.  H.  Piokard,  and  S.  G.  B.  Wollaston. 

That  Committee  met  twice  during  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the 
Birmingham  and  London  meetings,  and  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Wollaston) 
drew  up  a  report,  which  was  submitted  to  the  Council,  and  it  was  decidej 
that  the  same  should  be  read  at  one  of  the  evening  meetings.  After  the 
reading  of  the  report  Mr.  W.  Taylor  proposed  that  the  report  be  not 
adopted,  but  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee  for  further  consideration.- 
Mr.  Conrad  Beck  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  in  London  on  Februai-y  21,  1890,  the 
Committee  was  reappointed,  consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  Cowan  and  A.  Haddon 
(Mr.  Wollaston  having  previously  tendered  his  resignation  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee),  with  power  to  add  to  their  number.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  increase  the  number  by  adding  to  the  list  the  names  of  three 
gentlemen  well  known  to  you — viz.,  Mr.  W.  Bedford,  Dr.  J.  Edmunds, 
and  Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings,  F.C.S. 

We  discussed  the  prog  and  cons  of  different  methods,  so  as  to  formulate 
a  system  of  standards  which  should  be  practical  and  popular,  and  as  w& 
had  only  the  report  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  to  guide 
us,  we  thought  it  best  to  consult  those  gentlemen,  who  are  daily  engaged 
in  the  superintendence  of  this  kind  of  work.  In  addition  to  this,  so  as  to- 
ensure  a  meeting,  a  few  of  the  leading  opticians  were  called  on  personally, 
and  their  promise  to  attend  obtaintd. 

The  Secretsury  of  the  Committee  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  int 
hand,  and  then  called  for  any  suggestions  that  any  one  present  might 
wish  to  make. 
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Ur.  W.  Taylor  (Laiewlw)  opened  the  diietiMioa,  ud  among  other 
thiims,  referred  at  ioiM  length  to  standard  gangea  to  be  lued  in  eoDoexion 
with  the  eerewing  of  I«ia-inoiinte,  and  pointed  oat  that,  vliateTW  lystem 
waa  flnaUy  adopted,  is  was  nsMesary  to  sariooaly  eonaidsr  (Miges,  as, 
ntiless  thsM  vers  ahwlotely  tme  and  of  the  sibm  siaa,  to  the  tn-thon- 
nadUt  part  of  an  ineh.  or  eten  leas,  the  rswilHng  worfc  eoald  not  be  inter- 
ilmiflisiMe  Mr.  Ttijlor  did  not  mean,  a«  same  seemed  to  have  inferred, 
that  the  Isas  mooats  tboaaslTaB  should  all  Bsiige  to  anything  like  the 
ooe-len-tbooaandth  of  an  ineh.  It  wonld  be  impracticable  as  a  manntae- 
tnring  opsntioa  to  serev  thoosanda  of  kaa-moonts  to  this  dsgiee  of 
aeemaey.  Bfr.  Tajlor  then  showed  two  asli  of  steel  gaoges,  sneh  as  he 
bad  deseed  for  his  own  factory,  in  order  to  ansore  aa  near  ecnstangyaa 
rttftiMt  in  the  diameter  of  the  suewsd  pflfliflBS  of  moonta  and  flangsa. 
Be  alao  neBtiaMd  that  st«l  gaagea  far  tha  MsaDsr  siaas  of  Isnaas  did  not 
last  laera  thaa  one  /ear,  in  eonsaqneDea  of  the  slow  bat  constant  wear 
they  aadarwsDt  dimag  their  nae.  It  was  impoesibl^  to  harden  them,  as 
dnni^t  lUa  oparation  they  generally  warped  to  (neh  an  extent  as  to 
baeeaaa  <aloelsss.  Ba  had,  bawarsr,  pait^  ontereoma  tfaia  difltonlty  by 
faaitefaweartain  lawofsaMs  pieeea  lAiah  aoold.  aftar  tha  oyraffca.  be 
iwlMad  B  eiaattr  tka  aaine  poaitiaBa. 

towaMJdsBWttb  tha  standard  nnit  for  diaphrMaa  Mr.  Dallmmr 
l/.^0.  and  mentioaed  that  at  tha  newt  Fbotographie  Coottr- 
)  hall  ia  Paris /-lO  bad  been  adopted,  so  w  to  iatradoca  tha  decimal 
■n  in  eoonexioo  with  diaphragma.  fissiaiaiilsieil  his  own  anggsstion 
liatter.  as  hi  order  to  obtain  the  intcnsitTvalaa  of  the  stops  it  is  neeeeeaiy 
to  sqnare  tha  denoiniaator,  and  in  his  sms  it  woold  only  be  neoes- 
sary  to  sMhi  eS  eaa  aooght.  whilst  it  tha  Treaeh  s7*tom  wars  adopted 
two  aoa^hli  woold  bava  to  ea  stroek  oB  ia  otdar  to  oMaia  the  nnit  aiaa. 
Toor  Cewialtiss  agne  with  Mr.  DaUmsysr  that  the  method  ba  has  sog- 
ia  eitwmaiy  elaar  and  thonagUr  ariantilte,  altboogh  there  is 
to  ba  said  tor  the  powers  of  t.  11  tbay  wara  startiag  a  system 
r,  tbsy  might  wall  reeommead  Mr.  DaUaMar's  soggssiioa  (or  gsaaral 
jtiaa.  Bat,  as  agaiaat  tfaia,  th^y  have  to  iaka  into  aeeoont  tha  nam- 
bsr  «<  dliakragma  that  hna  baan  marked  oa  the  /-i  iiytism,  aa  raeom- 
maadad  if  tha  Ftaelapaphia  BoeMr  of  Oraal  Britafai,  aad.  thsiaJoia, 
ihiak  that  it  woold  be  tmwias  to  make  aa  altantioo  now,  more  araedally 
aa  the  /■*  system  is  at  present  gettiag  to  ba  w«U  understood  and  widely 


.  Dsbaahaa  aad  Baek  also  speba  on  this  sab)aet,  aad  Anally, 
I  fta  qasatioB  waa  pot  to  tbatoU  aa  towfaiah  of  the  three  syatMaa 
ihoold  ba  rsananaadad  for  adoption,  /-i  aa  tha  standard  anit  was  earned 
bjr  a  laiga  majerilir. 
Tha  aaxi  Mat  for  diaeoastoa  wtiieh  waa  niaed  reaalted  in  a  propoei- 
oa  tam  mt.  DaltasM 
I  niiirfaii  ba  eallsdla  oidat 


Id  bjr  Mr.  Baek.  that  kspsdnl 
to  asttis  lbs  aiasa  of  the  saiawad  portioaa 


The  last  sab)set  that  waa  hraaght  bsiota  the  masting  sad  voted  opeo 
on  this  oefaaioB  waa  sorawa  lor  aMatfiiaganMraa  to  tripods  aad  lor  flziag 


rising  fronts,  4«.    As  Dothiag  bsMar  waa  aaaastad  Ihaa  appsaia  ia  the 
report  of  the  Wiotogiapbia  SodMj  «(  OiallMiaia,  this  waa  pat  to  the 


adtamad  im  tha  Mb  of  May. 
of  luy  the  9th  a  eirsolar  waa  drawn  np  aad  aboot 


Tha 

Prior  to  the  _ 

300  eopiea  poalsd  to  tha  dtiaant  npMsisas  wiiose  names  appear  in  the 
Lomdm  Porta/  tHrttmnf.    This  aifsalar  embodied  the  diOKaat  iiiggn 
tioaa  that  bad  been  inide,  aad  awitaliiad  a  eopy  of  tha  naolatiaB  pro- 
poesdlnrMr.I)aUma7«raadaaaaad«dbyMr.  Baek.   The  rHpooas  to  this 
^psalior  data  wia  vary  misgia. 

As  ths  mssting  of  the  9th  of  Ma^  aoosisled  atmort  exelnsiTsly  of 
optieians.  and  was  BMiaer  leee  of  a  pnTste  natare,  wa  need  not  enter  into 
details,  bat  will  onl*  give  tha  reenlte  arrived  at. 

Oa  this  oeeaeioB  batweeu  ten  aad  twelrs  optieiaas  were  present.  Some 
data  aa  ngwds  djamatMS  of  the  serewod  pertiaos  of  tb*  moanta  of  leniea 
aad  anabars  of  thrsads  to  tlia  iaeh  wan  bandsil  in  for  tabolatioo.  but 
Umm  data  prored  to  be  osUy  appmiaMla,  oo  attempt  having  bean  made 
ia  aqy  aasa  to  luiaaius  aeeorately  tlie  Ihaiiliis  aad  tha  naeeastty  tor 
aeewato  ingiag  liaviag  baea  apparaatlj  aot  laaliaed. 

Ob  dwasslaB  theee  rssnlto  it  was  tooad  that  tha  diameter  of  tha 
^nwDeat  laaa-mooat,  wttata  aerewed  to  laaaive  the  flange,  had  been 
i«i«ad  froot  aa  old  gaofs  ptopaiad  by  Aadrav  Boae.  Thia  thread  haa 
basa  aaaiad  by  several  yoaagsr  makssa,  aad  it  is  believed  that  soma 
100  to  laMWO  liasea  of  mapaitimilar  riJMhave  been  manofactared  aad 
an  aosr  ia  aaa.  Upca  iiiiiiafaalin  tUa  state  of  things  it  waa  proposed 
that  thia  siaeshonM  be  adopted  ia  the  fotore.  Thie  waa  eairi^  oaaai- 
mmttj.  Mr.  Dallmeyer  thersopoa  vary  Uadly  offtrsd  to  sapply  spseid- 
aatiooa  so  re^rds  atart  diameter,  tliread  form,  aad  thread  rate  for  thia 
serew,  which  waa  nnderstood  to  be  l-S-iaeh  in  diameter. 

Tha  aast  laigar  site,  9  iaaiiea  aboot,  waa  than  discossed,  and  (or  the 
aama  taaaoaa  aa  givw  abova  with  regard  to  siaa  Ka  1  this  was  pat  to  tha 
vot«  aad  earriad  b«  a  n^ority  (six  lor,  two  against).  Tbereapoo  Mr. 
t>allmeyar  pioaisad  to  a^ply  date  lor  this  serew  also. 

It  waa  thaa  propotsd  that  the  rtanilafde  ef  tlie  Fttotosraphie  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  with  the  above  iiiriillflnii— a,  beaeeepted  ;  this  was  lost 
by  three  voting  (or.  five  against  the  psoposHiaB. 

The  Pbntigiaplils  8a£^  of  Ona*  Briiahi  had  Uadly  laat  their 
■ataadart  gaaato  to  aaa  ol  tta  gwtlaiaao  anatat,  aad  (ha 
«paattwhMHBr 


With  regard  to  the  form  of  serew  to  be  adopted  in  connexion  with 
lens-moants,  it  was  proposed  and  carried  that  the  thread  form  known  as 
Wliitworth  shoold  be  adopted. 

It  was  then  propoeed,  seeonded,  and  carried,  that  as  the  present  was 
not  a  soffieiently  large  repeeantative  meeting,  another  meeting  be  called, 
and  that  all  opticians  ba  mvited  to  send  in  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittaa  eiael  maaaaiemento  of  leas-moants  and  flanges,  with  their  thread 
ratee  (or  all  tha  nlssasa  of  Isnass  which  they  maaofaotore. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjoamed  till  the  21st  of  May. 

As  sooo  as  poasible  a  seeond  eirenlar  was  sent  oat  to  all  opticians,  as 
oo  tha  proriooa  oooasion,  aad  as  a  resolt  eight  statements  were  reoeived, 
and  tltaae  were  tabnlated. 

From  tha  data  thaa  tabnlated  it  appears  that  Measrs.  Newton  &  Co. ; 
BsiyBoids  &  Co. ;  Sater ;  Taylor,  Taylor,  i:  Hobaon ;  and  the  Steteosoopio 
Companv,  have  been  (or  some  time  past  mannfactaring  lenaes  in  aooord- 
anoe  with  the  spsoifleations  of  the  Pliotographio  Society  of  Oreat  Britain. 

The  tabolatcd  resalts  also  showed  that  what  had  been  snpposed  by  Mr. 
Dallmeyer  to  be  1-5-ineh  ganga,  and  which  had  been  adopted  as  one  of 
the  standard!  by  the  pravioas  maetiag,  was  in  reality  l-61S-inob.  The 
serew  whieh  liad  besai  aonpossd  to  he  a  9-ineh  also  tamed  oat  to  be 
l>9S-iasii.  It  alao  appaaiad  tlwt  tliere  was  soma  considerable  divergence 
betwesa  theee  moimu  aad  llioaa  issued  by  the  yoanger  hoases,  who  had 
copied  the  Andrew  Boas  mooat  without  aoeeas  to  the  Andrew  Boas  gauge, 
and  now  mannfantared  theae  screws  o(  such  various  dimensions  that 
there  was  no  certainty  o(  interchaoKeability  o(  these  so-called  1-5  and 
3-inch  moonts,  among  some  half  dozen  makers,  who  all  considered  they 
vara  ntaking  tha  same  serews.  Upon  theee  (aeto  >M«««»«iing  clear,  the 
whole  sobjaet  of  tha  raaidntian  whieh  had  been  adi^ted  at  tha  last 
msatiag  had  to  ba  raopaoad. 

In  tlia  disaaasioa  whieh  loUowed,  Dr.  Edmonds  was  ths  first  to  speak, 
this  being  tlta  third  roasting,  aad  ba  told  thoae  pressnt  that  in  oonsidering 
standard  aerswa  ttiey  had  three  thinsa  to  bear  m  mind — 1st,  the  diameter 
of  tha  soiaw,  aad  that  in  all  eaass  tais  should  be  measnrsd  on  the  out- 
sida  of  tiM  mala  screw,  (all  diamater ;  9nd,  tha  (onn  o(  the  thread ;  and 
•rd,  tha  soraw  rate  or  pitah,  <.«.,  tha  nambar  o(  thrsads  to  the  inch ;  and 
Ikat  it  was  abaotntaly  naesaaary  to  kasp  aaeh  ooe  o(  Jheaa  points  separata 
aad  distinet.  As  racarda  tha  diametara  o(  tha  aowws,  he  would  advise 
the  English  iaeh  as  the  standard,  as  aay  oae  who  wishee  to  make  standard 
gangee  ean  easily  torn  up  a  ring  or  plug  gauge,  and  then  compare  it  with 
the  staadarda  kept  by  the  Board  of  Trade  (or  this  purpose,  and  in  that 
way  ansoia  oaKormity  of  maaofaotore  and  eomplete  interchanReability. 
He  woold  tlMMtora  most  stmagly  advlae  aay  odd  fnctionn  of  an  inch 
that  might  oeeor  ia  aay  of  tha  aiaas  as  at  prsssut  manulactored  to  be 
abandoned,  aad  tha  iau  aad  simple  snbmoltiplaa,  as  1},  1},  1{,  3,  &e., 
to  ba  lakaa  in  tlieir  stead.  Ia  olden  timee,  before  the  serew-cutting 
laths  waa  iavaatad,  Mr.  HoltsapSel  originated  eartain  farms  of  threads, 
and  thoogh  thaaa  at  the  time  were  as  perfect  as  eoald  be  ezpeeted  under 
tha  eiroamataaesa,  yet  bow  tliat  we  havs  a  more  scientific  method  for 
origiaaiiaa  aorews,  ws  shoold  oaa  it  and  pat  aside  theee  old  forms.  For 
bnas  won,  wliaia  the  waiimnm  of  stnngth  is  rsquired,  he  had  no 
hssitatioB  in  saving  that  an  angia  o(  flO'  waa  preferable  to  any  other,  and 
tiiat  tlia  top  of  tha  thread  shoold  be  fiat  Tha  work  oould  be  tamed 
down  to  tha  cxaet  diameter  aad  then  eerewad  up;  if  the  original  surfaea 
between  the  thraada  was  left  so  as  to  form  the  fiat  when  finishsd,  tha 
sersw  would  be  of  the  roqairsd  diameter.  The  form  of  thread  reoom- 
mended  by  the  lato  Sir  Joaaph  Whitworth  was  an  angle  of  65*  rounded  at 
the  top  aad  botten.  Thia  urm  of  thread  could  not  be  surpaaaad  for  cast 
iron,  bot  was  not  ths  bast  for  oltiar  metals  whan  the  greatest  strength 
wasrsuttto|d.    The  aambar  of  threads  was  not  so  important  so  that  it 

Ia  aaowsr  to  these  remarks  of  Dr.  Edmunds,  it  was  pointed  out  that  a 
fiat  top  thread,  in  the  case  of  photographic  lenses,  would  be  mora  likely 
to  bind  U  it  wen  bmiaed,  and  therefore  the  rounded  Whitworth  angular 
form  of  thread  would  be  preferable  on  thia  aeoount.  Shot  chaaen  of  the 
Whitworth  form  can  ba  obtained  all  over  the  world  from  any  reapectable 
tool  maker,  wliilst  if  an  sogla  of  00*  were  adopted  the  chasers  would  have 
to  be  spseially  mads,  whidi  woold  coosideraoly  increaae  the  cost.  Dr. 
Edmunds  agreed  that  theee  wars  very  good  reasons  why  the  Whitworth 
thread  form  should  bs  adopted,  especially  as  the  maximum  strength  in 
the  eass  of  photographic  Una  mooats  waa  not  rsquired. 

It  vraa  then  propoeed  aad  saaonded  that  sinoe,  from  the  statemsnts 
sopplied,  the  diamietan  of  tha  Imsss  adopted  at  tha  last  meeting  were 
not  exactly  1-5  and  3  inches  rsspectively,  but  a  small  fraction  Uiger  in 
the  one  eaae  and  smaller  in  the  other,  those  resolutions  be  rescinded  in 
order  to  clear  the  way  for  farther  discuasioa  and  suggestions.  This  was 
put  to  the  vote  and  carried. 

It  was  tlien  proposed  that  in  all  cases  the  English  inch  be  taken  as  the 
anit  ai  measnrenieiit.    Carried  unanimously. 

It  waa  than  agreed  that,  la  oonasquenee  o(  the  diflBculty  of  measuring 
internal  diamater*  of  flangee,  Ac.,  all  terma  o(  meaaurement  be  regarded 
aa  made  upon  the  outside  diaJneler  of  the  mala  sorew  thread. 

The  next  point  discussed  was  whether  the  pressnt  smallest  size  of  the 
Fbotographie  Society  of  Orsat  Britain  standards,  viz.,  1-5-inch,  was  not 
too  large  for  the  mounting  of  lenses  for  hsnd  cameras.  The  majority 
wen  of  opinion  that  it  was,  snd  that  a  smaller  sizs  was  nsceesary,  and 
finally  it  was  sgreed  to  start  with  the  smallaat  diaaattr,  1-ineh,  and  the 
next,  l-35<iach. 
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1^  vffM  ne>t  profxieed,  seccaded,  and  carried  (by  niue  for,  and  five 
«gamst)  that  1-5,  1'75,  and  two  inches  be  the  next  sizes,  and  that  the 
others  rise  by  half  an  inch  up  to  four  inches,  and  then  by  one  inch,  as  pre- 
scribed by  tlie  Photographic  Society  of  Ureat  Bcitain. 

It  wag  then  atated  by  some  that  certain  lenses  look  over-mounted 
■with  a  monnt  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  and,  in  addition,  it  would  enable 
those  opticians  who  have  up  to  the  present  issued  lenses  a  little  oyer 
1'5-inch  to  make  adapters  which  could  fit  1-75-inch  without  increasing 
to  any  serious  extent  the  weight  or  bulk  of  tlie  lens  mount,  and  this  new 
intermediate  size  would  be  very  useful  for  the  double  purpose. 

It  was  then  unaoimoosly  agreed  that  the  form  of  thread  should  be  that 
known  as  the  Whitworth  angular  tliread. 

The  last  matter  to  be  settled  was  the  rate  or  pitch,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  for  the  smallest  sizes  up  to  3  inclies  inclusive,  the  number  of  threads 
to  the  inch  should  be  2i,  and  for  the  3 J  and  upwards,  12  to  the  inch, 
these  being  the  two  thread  rates  recommended  by  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  'W.  Taylor  (Leicester)  then  proposed  a  series  of  standard  adapters 
to  carry  any  lens  one  size  larger,  and  that  these  should  be  numbered ; 
also  that  lenses,  adapters,  and  flanges  should  be  so  adjusted  that  when 
the  mount  is  screwed  home  in  its  flange,  with  or  without  adapter,  the 
diaphragm,  index,  or  other  fitting  shall  always  stand  in  the  same  con- 
•venient  position. 

Mr.  Haddon  followed  this  by  the  reading  of  the  following  report 
on  Lens  Standards : — 

Meport  of  the  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  "VV.  Bbdfobd,  A. 
Cowan,  Dr.  James  Edmunds,  Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings,  and  Mr.  A. 
Haddon  (Secretary),  appointed  to  consider  Lens  Standards. 

The  Committee  appointed 

"  To  consider  the  adoption  of  the  Standard  Lens  fittings  recommended 
by  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britaiu,  or  to  suggest  alterations 
of  that  system  aud  to  take  or  indicate  such  steps  as  may  be  considered 
necessary  for  its  effective  establishment," 
now  Buhmit  their  report  as  follows : — 

We  have  carefully,  with  the  aid  of  the  leading  opticians,  considered 
the  subject  remitted  to  us,  and  we  hope  that  our  recommendations  will 
not  only  receive  the  sanetion  and  support  of  this  meeting,  but  be 
imiversally  adopted  by  all  who  desire  the  improvement  and  fuller  utilisa- 
tion of  photographic  apparatus. 

1.  We  have  not  seen  any  reason  to  depart  from  the  existing  "  Photo- 
graphic Society  Standards,"  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  we  adopt.  The 
modifications  hereinafter  suggested  are  either  in  the  nature  of  expla- 
nation or  amplification  of  those  standartls. 

2.  We  recommend  that  the  English  inch  be  taken  as  the  standard  unit 
of  length  with  regard  to  all  measurements  in  connexion  with  lenses, 
flanges,  adapters,  and  camera  screws. 

3.  That  the  form  of  thread  for  lens-mounts,  flanges,  adapters,  and 
screws,  be  that  known  as  the  Whitworth  angular  thread,  and  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  with  regard  to  this,  we  append 
the  specifications,  so  that  any  one,  wherever  situated,  can  originate  this 
thread-form  for  himself. 

4.  That  all  measurements  where  screws  are  concerned  be  made  on  the 
outside  of  the  thread  of  the  male  or  ping  serew  when  finished. 

As  TO  Lens  Diafbiuoms. 
We  recommend : — 

5.  That  the  aperture  of  the  standard  unit  diaphragm  have  a  diameter 
equal  to  one-fourth  the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens,  and  be  marked  "  1," 
the  approximate  focal  length  of  the  lens  or  combination  being  engraved 
on  the  mount. 

_  6.  That  diaphragms  with  smaller  openings  should  have  apertures 
diminishing  in  area  to  the  extent  of  one-half  the  preceding  one,  so  that 
the  second  diaphragm  should  be  marked  "  2,"  indicating  that  twice  the 
exposure  is  required  when  this  stop  is  used  compared  with  what  would 
have  been  necessary  had  diaphragm  "  1  "  been  used  under  exactly  similar 
circumstances.    The  diaphrams  should  therefore  be  marked : 


/ 

4 

/ 
6-6 

/ 
8 

U-3 

/ 
16 

/ 
23-6 

/ 
32 

/ 
45-2 

/ 
64 

&o. 

1 

2 

4 

8 

16 

32        64 

128 

256 

&c. 

7.  Should  a  lens  not  admit  of  a  diaphragm  with  an  aperture  as  large  in 
diameter  as  {,  nor  exactly  any  one  of  the  above-mentioned  sizes,  we  still 
recommend  that  the  largest  diaphragm  should  be  marked  with  a  number 
hi  accordance  with  its  area  with  reference  to  this  unit,  and  that  all 
diaphragms  of  smaller  area  be  marked  in  conformity  with  the  above 
series. 

8.  In  the  case  of  lenses  having  working  apertures  larger  in  diameter  than 
J,  the  diaphragm  with  largest  aperture  should  be  marked  in  accordance 
"■ith  its  value,  and  the  next  -20  or  -5,  if  either  of  these  be  admissible,  and 
tlifcii  p.-ror''  ng  to  the  series  given  above. 


As  TO  SoKBWs  roE  Attaching  Lenses  to  Flanoes  asd  Adaptbes. 
9.  We  recommend  the  following  to  be  the  external  diameters  of  the 
screwed  portip^s  of  the  lens-mounts  for  the  attachment  of  the  same  to 
the  flanges  :^r 


DLameter  of  Screw 

1 
No.  of  Threads     '■ 

Diameter  of  Screw 

No.  of  Threads 

in  IncheB. 

per  Inch. 

in  Inches, 

per  Inch. 

1 

2^ 

*3-6 

l» 

1-25 

24 

*4 

12 

*l-5 

24 

»5 

12 

1-75 

24 

And       upwards. 

♦2 

24 

advancing    by 

*2-5 

24 

inches 

12 

*3 

24 

As  to  Flanges  and  Adapters. 

10.  We  recommend,  in  order  to  provide  that  all  lenses  fitting  the  same 
flange  shall  stand  with  their  diaphi'agm  indices  or  other  fittings  in  the 
same  convenient  working  position,  that  every  ring  or  muff  screw  gauge 
shall  bear  a  zero  mark  upon  its  face,  and  that  such  part  of  the  lens 
mount  as  is  desired  uppermost  be  set  to  coincide  with  the  zero  when  the 
lens  is  screwed  home  in  the  gauge. 

11.  For  convenience  and  uniformity  the  zero  should  be  placed  where 
the  thread  becomes  complete,  i.e.,  where  the  point  of  a  tool  cutting  such 
screw  gauge  would  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  ring  face. 

12.  We  recommend  that  standard  adapters  to  carry  any  lens  in  a 
flange  one  size  larger  than  its  own  be  numbered  as  follows : — 


Number  

Inside  screw   ... 
Outside  screw... 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 

1-25 

1-25 
1-5 

1-5 
1-75 

1-75 
2 

2 
2-5 

2-3 
3 

3 
3-0 

3-5 
4 

4 
5 

.5 
6 

&c. 

&c. 
&c. 


13.  The  standard  adapters  to  be  adjusted  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
flanges  with  regard  to  same  convenient  working  position  of  diaphragm 
indices  or  other  fittings  of  lens  mount. 

As  to  Cameea  Sckews. 

14.  In  the  ease  of  metal  screws  used  for  attachment  of  camera  to 
tripod,  fixing  rising  front,  or  any  other  moveable  parts  of  the  camera,  we 
recommend  that  these  should  be  of  the  form  known  as  the  Whitworth 
angular  thread,  and  of  the  following  diameters  and  pitch  : — 


Diameter 

No.    of   threads   per 
inch  


As  TO  Lens-Hoods. 
15.  With  a  view  to  convenience  and  to  the  interchangeability  of  lens- 
caps,  time-shutters,  &c.,  we  recommend  that  the  outside  measurements 
of  lens-hoods  be  finished  off  to  one  or  other  of  the  sizes  given  in 
paragraph  9,  and  that  for  each  sized  camera  all  the  lens-hoods  be,  as  far 
as  practicable,  finished  off  to  the  same  external  dimensions. 

Appendix. 
The  Whitworth  thread  is  constructed  as  follows : — ^Two  parallel  lines 
are  drawn,  separated  by  a  distance  equal  to  0-96  of  the  pitch  P  (distance 
between  two  threads),  these  are  intersected  by  two  sets  of  parallel  lines 
inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  55°  and  meeting  at  top  and  bottom, 
one-sixth  of  the  total  depth  of  the  angular  thread  thus  formed  being  cut 
off  at  top  and  bottom  and  rounded  down.  The  altitude  of  the  resulting 
thread  is  0-64  of  the  pitch  P. 

This,  after  remarks  by  Messrs.  Dallmeyer,  Beck,  Taylor  (of  Leicester), 
J.  Traill  Taylor,  and  others,  was  referred  back  to  the  (Committee  to 
take  action  along  with  the  London  opticians. 

Mr.  Gambier  Bolton,  F.Z.S.,  read  the  following  paper : — 

ANIMAL  PHOTOQBAPHY :  ITS  DIFFICULTIES,  USES,  AND 

ABUSES. 

By  G.\MEiEE  Bolton,  F.Z.S. 

The  animal  and  bird  studies  from  life  which  I  shall  show  you  to-night 
are  generally  admitted  to  be  the  results  of  one  of  the  first  serious  attempts 
yet  made  to  combine,  in  however  small  a  degree,  scientific  and  artistic 
qualities  in  animal  photography. 

Commencing  in  1872  with  a  three-guinea  set  from  our  old  friend  Fal- 
lowfield,  of  Lambeth,  in  the  days  of  wet  collodion  plates  and  cumbersome 

•  Screws  thns  marked  are  already  the  established  standards  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain. 
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HipwalM.  I  >!•«•«> «Bi  «a.  both  «t  bMM  widkbioad,  oontiDoad  my'vork 
>-~-Hr*  t*-*-  fi  ■wJTit-l-  1 —  oaee,  YibMnagvmiw  ■»ny  difflwiltiM 
«f  «lS*ii  th«  JCrtwit.  1— dw>>e,  and  lunil  ■iinwi  phataaaphar  knim 

■ritWiM    ■■■JirfBhi ifc^ltumifH  nrfiithm  ttwciisliUiHBid 

MMtai  th»«iriMWi«afM  Mr.  «iM«|rilkMiiaB  of  th*  «y«  MidiioilriU. 
orwo«UtQ»MiwlnitnMiylalawi«itic.ipniWagfc—<raJ«o<o4lMc. 
aite*  pMlMt  pktM,  BMjy  of  lb«i  oa|j  «»kM  altar  boao,  and  ■■  aoma 
eaaaa  eren  daj*  o'*'(<=UDg  ;  and.  aa  I  ahall  presently  ibow  yoo.  it  ia 
^■ila  a  aoiDBioo  aea«ZTanoa  to  oaa  thif^  to  flMr  plalatao  a  aii^aiiimal 
'  bud ;  Mid  in  aoras  inaUnoaa  me^  mm  bnadiad  baU-plataa  na«c  baaa 


•^ 


aad  daTalopid  baton  tbaooa  mtrfm  aa^aciTt  baa  baaa  okt 
«Wa  JOB  •iU  aaa  that  a  ^aod  Ml  ol  patMooe  ia  Baanind- 
hU  H  ntwiaiiy  ;  aaybow,  a  III— lailinii  aol  tftbabiaf, 


nwoldaaUHabWiaaiy.  anyhow.*  lata— laaiinii  ■otto,  babiaf.btto 
10  Ik*  uA  dMT  alter  day  omQ  Iha  ivaalt  aatiadaa  y«a ;  » 
m,  and  aaae  idaa  of  aooUgy :  aad  a  aertain  amooBt  of 
tniaiag  ia  alio  in  unary  beloaa  liia  paofar  poailicna  iar  Iba  variaaa 
witjiila  ean  ba  alectad—paailiona  thai  vtflplaaaa  and  aatirfynataialiatt. 
aKiala, and  thaaamialpBbtia(HMaam<fc»iard  talk  wiiii);  wttt^to 
Mha  «ptUa«wkwilkaMidaa«(paaiMiH  0^7  (**  tort  paariMfaawMt. 
Ihioariac  aaid*  ail  olhan,  aKut  aaaaa  MMh  •  heavy  oatlay  aad  iif  mm. 
•a  to  piaiinl  H  fama  af«r  baing  mada  to  aaawar  (rom  a  financial  point  ol 
viaw,  at  laaal  In  onr  day. 

Whfa  ao  many  pablie  and  privata  aoole|iaal  aollartinna  afooad  «a  IImm 
i*  Ultla  or  no  d«»and  at  ptoMat  (or 
thalaaraadaoaiatlaaaodaitiair;  bol 
biida  that  aia  naalaaa  to  nun  haTa  had  Ibrir 

rmil«hairaaalth.aad  Iha  tiao  ia  aot  te d(atoa«  «Imi  ahnlnpudw  d 
naiiy  of  thaaa  will  ba  tooKbt  altar,  aad  like  a  raaOy  food  laifa 
iLiayli  tl  rta  urngp  m  ilniln  in  ihj  wrnilil  tia  almnat  prinilm  ftirlol- 
loviaf  thaaa  «•  ha««  maay,  aaah  aa  tha  Maoa.  aaroeha,  aabra.  ginfla.  and 
hinpo|>otoio«hatdiaappearinghalaritha— wholaWliaatinn.aaditcaB 
oaly  now  ba  a  qaliuu  o(  a  ooapaMMiMly  (aw  yaara  bafoaa  tkty,  too, 
biaoMi  tatinet.  and  wa  ahall  ba  aoaifallad  to  tnn>  to  palntiao  aad.ahow> 
alLpiwtocn^ha  to  abov  oar  daaaaadaati  vhat  tbay  ««M  lika. 

TMa.tfcaa.  I  laaridir  tha  awt  aad  piili it  aaa «i  aafaaat  fhilipaphir. 
•ad  I  aaa  glikl  to  aay  that  it  ia  baiai  iianipiiii  I  aa  aaah  at  hat ;  for,  at 
soBo  ot  yen  know,  tha  Britiab  Maaaaai  aalharlllii  ha««  lately  ordarad  a 
aa«  of  thaw  atodiea  to  ba  (raoMd  aad  h«a(-1a  tha  Oaological  Saelion  at 


I,  aspaaiaily  if  thay  tev8l,'to  loaa  ao  opportoniM  a<  giMing  good 
«l  ttanMraaaaiaavarialiaaol  aahaala  aad  bnda,  aa  th^  will 


aa«  of  thaw  atodiea  to  ba  bBOMd  aad  baac-tt  tha  Oaologicai  Baetion  at 
Sooth  Xaaaington ;  and  if,  aa  I  laal  ram  tnara  are  many  bara  wbaaatar. 
ally  load  of  aooloRy.  have  takan  op  photogiaftiy  a<  ao  amoaoaMBt,  I  aaaU 

aigathaH  — -.  -    . 

iinaMfn 

ba  tatataaUa  far  (atara  lalMiMtL    Do 

rhfldbhly  aaar  aabjeato  m  awi.  daar.  aaMla.  and  aheap .  _._.._ 

have  iwaiawtl  with  thaaa  (taa*  Him  baaMtoerial ;  thay  hava  kaao  takan 

ui  avaty  eoaeai*abla  poaWoa  yaan  a0»  ia  tka  eld  di^  of  ««t  eoUodioo 

and  kag  aspoewM,  when  there  ■■*  aawa  dISaally  attaehad  to  tha  work. 

Bat  I  ana  yoa  to  aim  aoaatwhat  Ughar.     Bead  op  tha  haWto  aad 

panBaiMaaef  AaaalcMlarfaM  yoa  awinaa  tahhw.  aad  aadaaaoarto 

aha* thaw aWaly  fai yew  HaMiadprtaJ, aad jpoa aill aol oafy ba gMag 

yoaraaU  taal  piaaaaia.  bat  alae  henaaiing  tha  gawarattoaa  to  eeaw. 

hn  m»  beta  paiMa  lor  a  iiiwiiaBt  to  aaaaar  a  ooaaliaa  that  I  am  eoa- 
thraaOy  baug  aakad :  •■  What  i«  a  p*rfitt  aafaatf  pbotognph  ?  "  First 
•ad  faranoet  it  abooIJ  hare  had  iiilHiilaal  aapuauia  to  bring  oat  all 
poaalhla  datoll  ia  the  hair  or  faathan  aad  fai  Ibo  ibilni  a,  detail  being 
aataaauy  ia  tUe  braaab  ol  pbetonaphy  ■banal  «hw  Ibaa  ia  any  otfaar. 
It  MIoaa  htm  thu  thai  lbs  aetlaei  pbatamab.  Hwa^  takan  ia  aaa- 
iigbl  («hl4i  aboatd  U  areidad  if  powibH.  ahoaldiMl  ba  aa  iaataataaeeoa 
oaa,bBtaboaldbaTahadafa>re«peaiii».  I  know  that  thia  maana  boon 
ot  waiahiag  aad  vaitfag,  trbaa  a  aoap-abel  aiight  be  obtained  in  a  few 
mowaata.  bat  tha  iwiiltlag  aacaliva  ia  *«7dlfl<r«Bt ;  one  i«  o(  little  or  no 
ow  to  anybody,  the  olb»  bmw  ba  ol  bw  to  lawaallata  and  attiBU  for  all 
tinier  The  parfealafiaidpbatagn^«bn,riMaMba  tea  bote  heavy 
ahadowaL  fall  of  Ufa,  yal  niialiaiaii,  aad  iMliiial  in  poaftiaB  aad  axprae- 
dDa:aU/>tiri<f*mdiJWlri4lahoaldabffrdiatiBetly;  aad  the  maaa  (if 
aay),  Boatifla,  eais.  aad  qraa,  aad  Mr*  tmuxi  thtm,  aboold  ba  mi«n>. 
aaMpioally  ahaip. 

I  voald  Bfga  Ibaaa  thfaifla  jianlanlariy  apoa  thoM  who  are  eallad  npoo 
to  jadgi  aalaial  aladiaa,  at  tMa  la  the  laaf  teet  of  tha  parfeat  ooa;  and 
awy  I  afaa  add  a  awd  ol  wmlnaT  TWka  aara  that  the  pboto^aph  waa 
aol  faaai  a  »l^f^d  MMaat,  aa  taaidaray  baa  beea  brought  to  aooh  a  pitah 
ol  ptrtialiBB  (iipaaialy  ahroad)  that  aafaai  a  vary  earefol  examination  ia 


ia  aaay  aaaw,  oim  au^  ba  takaa  ia. 
dnjawl  pholagfaphy  ia  not  only  aaaftil  to  the  aafaatiat,  a«  I  hare 
tdeaieaiiil  to  abow,  bat  alao  to  tba  aitiat  Tbeia  are  atUI  aoma,  I 
aai  eorry  to  aay,  who  deny  that  they  wtm  aw  thtot,  aad,  aa  the  dealara 
taB  aa,  iMp  ia  and  oat  of  thair  shopa  looUnf  aa  tboagh  thw  had 
aewmittaJ  aa  aapardooabla  lia ;  bat  mm  what  I  havaaaM  aad  baard, 
I  am  aaavlaaad  that  an  aae  then,  aad  aaav  ooealT  adodt  their  iadabtod. 


I  am  aaavlaaad  that  an  aaa  then,  aad  aaay  opealy  adodt  their  faidablad- 
aew  to  photogupby,  whilat  not  a  law  poaaaea  oamataa  of  thair  own,  and 
may  baeaaaaafag  thaaa  eoaalaatly.  It  waa  tha  need  of  an  artist  in  the 
ag  a  spaaial  position  of  a  tiger  to  aheteh  (rom.  that  flrit 
to  poMuh  my  aariw ;  aa  goii^i  the  round  of  the  Lioodon 
itoltrr,  1  faaad  thai,  Iboi^  one  or  two  had  made  an  attempt  to  bring 
oat  MM*  laip  iliiH  photqpapha  ol  aaiaala,  tlisy  wsra  taken  ao  amaU 
«n<iaaUyaatob«w«al|yitrffl*t,aad  d  aa  aw  wbaterartothaartlal; 
aad  I  waa  aMttaaad  ibea.  as  I  am  aow,  that  ao  one  can  hope  to  ioaoaad 


ia  this  by  osraaiaaally  working  with  a  hand  camera,  but  he  mnat  use  a 
large  eaoMaa,  and  dawote  his  iriiole  time — in  faot,  liis  life — to  the  work. 

I  haas  tooabed  on  ooaae  ol  tiie  diOieulties  and  naas  of  animal  pboto- 
paphr,  let  me  aew  speak  briefly  of  its  aboaes. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  professional  photographer  has  a  good  dflal  of 
blame  to  bear,  for  ha  is.  I  fear,  bopaless  in  this  asuiset.  Take  a  walk 
loond  aaar  ei^  aad  look  in  at  their  windows,  and  you  sae  rows  of  doM^ 
ktmd*.  laeking  iiipiaaainii  aa  mueli  as  they  do  bodies,  dogs  and  eats  lyiag 
dowa  in  alaiyr  pnaitiana  or  sitting  op  loalaag  like  wooden  dummies,  hoisas 
and  c«wa  with  three  Itgi  and  a  aasadga  lepreeanting  the  tail  or  ears,  all 
with  Iha  aeaaad  look  that  fails  of  the  Mmatant  not  far  off,  waring  a  band^ 
kaiehial  or  elawnng  hia  haada,  or  takaa  at  aneh  an  angle  that  the  headi 
am  lane  caengn  for  aiopbaata,  wbUst  tha  bodies  fade  away  into  the  distanoe, 
"  ine  by  da^taa,  and  beaatifally  lass. "  It  is  amosing  to  enter  with  a  dog 
aad  say  in  a  qaiat  wa/  that  yon  wish  tiim  taken  tlaiuUnf,  and  above  aU 
with  hi*  tail  up.  Tbt  innamerable  exoaaw  that  will  be  invented,  the  old, 
old  story  that  beada  are  ao  mash  arare  faahioDabla  and  artistic,  tliat  they 


Mial 


Dg  op,  anything  but  standing, 
eaodali 


all  withoBi  thai  aaaapaealiag  eaodal  appaodags  ratsMi. 

I  hasa  heard  photapapben  lament  the  waste  el  tune  and  platae  used 
over  a  ehild's  portrait,  bat  when  they  have  beard  of  tha  honrs  of  watdting 
aad  haadfsda  of  plataa  thrown  into  the  waste  box  before  good  negatives  of 
tha  doge  standing  and  with  their  tails  op  can  ba  obtained,  they  have  thanked 
tbeir  elan  that  thtir  linea  have  fallen  in  more  pleaaant  places. 

Of  aoaiao  thaia  are  «aey  are  iaatenoae  where  it  is  right  to  teke  only  a 
bead  far  laMaaaa,  wbaa  tba  body  i*  badly  ahapad,  deformed,  or  injared ; 
bat  tbeee  are  very  weeptioaal  ctreomataaeee.  aad  I  woold  therefore  urge 
the  probiiionsl  pholapaahar  Ibe  wide  world  over  to  look  to  this  matter 
at  ouoe.  and  try  to  faMNMaa  a  little  more  lite  and  eapraaaion  into  hia 
animal  plaitogiaplw,  nartianlariy  into  those  of  tiie  hoise  and  dog. 

Bat  ptelssainoal  piootograpbers  are  not  the  only  ones  to  abuse  this 
biaiiab  of  oar  art  eeiaaee.  There  are  amatoars,  I  regret  to  say,  men  high 
wp,  bi  taal  at  tha  vanr  top  of  the  tree,  whow  pietaiM  (for  th«y  are  nothing 
•Iw  ^aa  tha  aaimat  portion  is  Isft  out)  have  won  and  are  still  winning 
amlllt  at  avory  asbibitioa,  aad  whow  work  it  pointed  out  to  the  rising 
gtaaratioa  as  a  modal  far  them  to  aim  up  to.  They  rightly  introdaoe 
aniniaii  into  their  work,  bat  oiing  a  wide-angl^ens,  get  such  hideous 
dialBitlon  aa  to  beeoma  parfsetly  painful  tothow  who  have  to  sit  and 
gase  oaoa  tbeee  "  Bightmaios  "  day  after  day,  as  many  of  us  are  oftea 
eonpeUad  to  do,  during  a  dab  or  '■  one  man  "'exhibition. 

Other*,  too  tend  bare  nmny  of  our  very  oldeat  workers  are  the  chief 
ofbuden),  tatiiar  than  loaa  somo  pictoreaqua  groop  will  take  a  negativa 
with  a  harw,  aow,  or  donkey's  tail  or  ears  Uurred  (rom  movement, 
thinking  probaMy  that  the  ebiarm  and  beauty  of  the  whole  oompoaition 
will  drwr  off  the  attentkw  ftAl  aoeh  a  trivial  fault.  But  sorely  even  our 
fiiand*  tha  (photographic)  natuialists  would  not  strain  their  theory  so  far 
as  this,  and  endeavoor  to  make  the  blurred  car  or  tail  the  starting  point 
far  tha  oat-of-foeos  portion  of  their  picture. 

Bat  thaf*  are,  I  i^pat  to  aay,  far  wane  offaadara  than  either  ot  theee. 
lat  the  ehangaa  whiob  1  have  saaa  dniiag  lay  photographic  lif^  is 
a  school  of  men  whieh  has  sprang  ap  daring  the  last  three  or  four 
i  calling  themsatvw  datcetive.caniam  animal  photographers.  Mow 
there  is  no  harm  in  using  a  hand  camera  oocaaaionally  for  animal  photo- 
graphy, esnaeially  if  it  is  mads  to  fooa«  and  show  exactly  wliat  in  being 
taken  at  the  moment  ol  eipMore,  on  the  twia-lena  principle,  for  by  tliis 


manv  vary  valnahb  awtivea  can  be  obtained  with  a  slowed-down 
shatter,  and  by  working  on  eiondy  dsys ;  but  the  school  ot  which  I  am 


aew  apMking  will  haw  aoaa  of  this.  With  box  eameraa  and  a  rough  scale 
for  faenwiBg  by,  they  rush  ahoat  in  biasing  sanll^t,  taking  snap-shoto  at 
aate^Mkeivabls  living  thing  that  comes  within  their  reach,  and  in  every 
Boaiible  position ;  in  (act.  aa  we  have  seen  with  regret  at  aeveral  exhibitiona 
laloly,  they  simply  prastitato  this  branah  of  seientiflc  photography  by 
abowiag  as  bids  ear  aaricataiaa  «l  soma  of  Ood's  noblest  works  animals 
lakMiat 
two  logs,  aa  ear, 
elimbiag  op  trew,  _ 

ptupoae,  as  thay  often  admit,  of  raising  a  laugh  at  the  nnbappy  animals' 
Hew.  I  vontnra  to  ask,  would  one  of  thasa  so-called  artiste  of 


asaaa  Barwrarw  «i  aoma  of  uoa  s  nooiest  worxs  animsis 
aa  aagia  as  to  ba  ail  bead  or  bind  quarters,  minos  one  or 
ur,  or  a  tail ;  Baaa  yair^ng  aad  scratching  themselves,  doga 
«M,  giraSea  all  body  and  no  head— things  dons  tor  tha  sola 


the  foaay  sebeel  like  to  aaa  tbamaelvea  on  ahow  to  a  shop  window,  taken 
wbaa  ■wfarjng  fram  iaflaaaaa,  a  bad  «~'**f«»>«i  or  whan  tliey  have  just 


trod  or  aat  down  opoo  tha  kaalnin  end  of  a  tin  taok?  Surely  oar  aim 
ahoold  ba  a  higiiar  ooa  thaa  this  ;  aad  if  we  are  going  to  devote  oar  time 
to  aooiogioal  pbotographv,  lat  ns  at  least  try  to  show  our  lubjeota  in  tha 
~  naUual  I 


at  artistic  and  i 


i  positions. 


FoiKive  me  if  I  have  apokan  too  strongly  on  this  subject,  but  when  we 
■M  signs  all  around  aa  cif  m>'m^'«  fast  dyug  ont,  and  being  rspidly  ex- 
lacmiaatod  as  dvilisatioa  advaaoes,  it  is  surely  time  for  some  one  to  make 
a  stand,  and  in  endeavooiiag  to  point  ont  the  uses  of  animal  photography 
not  to  paaa  by  ia  ailaaaa  its  flaring  and  manifold  abuses,  which  not  only 
scjaatiste  aad  artiste  have  eondemned,  but  which  the  good  taste  and 
better  adneation  of  the  riaiag  generation  have  teught  them  art  abases ;  and 
I  truat  aiaoaraty  that  thow  who  have  perpetrated  them  will  leava  this 
branoh  of  photagra|diy  alone  for  the  future,  and  turn  their  attention 
and  UUitU  to  temething  a  litUe  leu  ambitious  than  the  endeavoor  to 
win  lor  thamsahaa  the  proad  title  of  tlie  Landtten  of  photographi) ;  tot 
this  caaDol  be  laid  elaim  to  by  any  precoeioaa  aspirant  after  a  tew 
moatht  of  ptaotioe  at  animal  phcitogc^hy,  but  can  only  ba  hoped  for  after 
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years  of  hard  work  of  head  and  hand ;  and  beside  sach  a  title  as  this' 
all  those  vapoury  names  of  kings  and  princes  of  hand-camera  work 
which  they  have  urogated  to  themselves,  must  fade  into  insigni&cance, 
for  there  may  be  many  kings  and  princes,  but  we  have  at  present  no 
Iiandseer. 

I  propose  showing  you,  first,  two  slides  as  an  instance  of  how  not  to  do  it. 
The  first  is  that  of  a  Hon  (?)  standing  behind  the  bars  of  his  cage.  This 
elide,  I  am  told  by  the  maker,  has  been  sold  by  thousands,  and  is  used  all 
over  the  civilised  world  with  lectures  as  an  example  of  what  the  king  of 
beasts  looks  like.  Beyond  a  nose  and  a  few  hairs  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  but  a  very  fine  study  of  iron  bars.  The  hand-camera  school  are 
particularly  fond  of  these  negatives,  one  of  tliem  observing  last  year  that 
he  thought  the  bars  gave  a  greater  idea  of  the  animal's  ferocity  and 
strength ;  he  forgot  to  add  that  he  could  not  possibly  photograph  them 
withotit  the  bars,  as  he  was  not  permitted  to  get  inside  the  outer  en- 
closures at  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

The  second  slide  that  I  propose  showing  you  is  that  of  a  bull-dog, 
bought  from  a  shop  window  in  London  last  week.  This  is  rather  a  good 
specimen  of  its  kind,  but  he  is  strapped  down  in  the  long  grass  apparently 
to  a  rock,  and.  as  a  study  of  a  collar,  strap,  grass,  and  stone,  is  good,  but 
there  is  very  little  bull-dog ;  and  how  any  one  could  ever  be  tempted  to 
waste  a  plate  on  such  a  really  good  subject  in  such  a  hideous  position  as 
this,  is  one  of  those  things  that  will  probably  never  be  revealed  till  later  on. 

I  shall  next  try  to  show  you  what  I  hope  you  will  agree  in  saying  is 
the  way  to  do  it.  Commencing  with  the  Camivora  (taken  standing,  in 
dull  light,  and  without  the  bars),  we  will  pass  on  through  the  Ungulata, 
leaving  the  birds  nnd  dogs  till  the  end. 

I  would  mention  that  all  these  studies  were  taken  with  an  ordinary 
whole-plate  camera  and  Boss  lens,  rarely  instantaneous,  but  most  on  duU 
days,  the  majority  having  had  exposures  of  from  one  to  two  seconds. 

Mr.  Gambler  Bolton  then  exhibited  about  fifty  slides,  which  he 
mentioned  had  this  season  been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Society,  Bur- 
lington House ;  Royal  Institution  (twice) ;  and  before  the  Zoological 
Society,  London ;  and  had  been  awarded  medals  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  two  consecutive  years. 

At  a  business  meeting  on  Wednesday  forenoon,  it  was  agreed  upon 
to  alter  the  laws,  so  as  to  ensure  a  more  powerful  representation  of 
provincial  members  upon  the  Council  than  liad  been  previously  the 
case.    The  number  of  members  of  Council  was  increased'to  forty. 

It  was  determined  that  the  Convention  for  next  year  [should  be 
held  in  Bath. 

A  group  of  the  members  was  taken  at  Eaton  Hall  by  Mr.  G.  Wat- 
mough  Webster.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  rain  fell  closely, 
heavily,  and  unintermittently.  Notwithstanding  thi8,'^we  learn  that  a 
good  negative  was  obtained. 

Wednesday  evening's  programme  embraced  Mr.  Bothamley's  address 
on  Rhodamine,  which  will  appear  next  week,  and  the  following  paper 
by  Mr.  Newman,  on  Imagining  and  Imaging. 

IMAGINING  AND  IMAGING. 
By  Philip  H.  Newman. 

I  8OTP08E  it  is  pretty  generally  admitted  now  that  photography,  within 
certain  well-defined  hmits,  is  a  legitimate  means  of  artistic  expression, 
and  in  spite  of  mutterings  and  echoes  heard  from  time  to  time  to  the 
contrary,  statements  that  the  various  scientific  processes  by  which  light 
becomes  an  image  maker  "  only  serve  to  degrade  nature,"  are  not  seriously 
maintained  in  the  face  of  demonstrations  that  such  results,  when  they 
occur,  are  due  to  the  want  of  ability  on  the  part  of  the  photographer 
shown  in  the  selection  of  his  subject  or  the  choice  of  his  implements.  A 
further  proof  of  the  alliance  between  fine  art  and  photography  is  the  in- 
creasing desure  of  photographic  societies  and  conventions  to  leaven  the 
purely  scientific  with  the  purely  artistic,  the  materialism  of  lenses  and 
chemicals  with  the  emotional  and  the  ffi3thetic.  And  here  I  may  be 
permitted  perhaps  to  acknowledge  the  great  compliment  that  has  been 
paid  me  in  being  asked  to  address  you  on  these  latter  subjects.  I  am  the 
more  stimulated  to  do  so,  however,  from  feelings  of  gratitude  as  an  artist 
for  the  benefits  and  assistance  photography  has  conferred  upon  me.  It 
has  been  argued  that  scientific  studies  and  the  exercise  of  optical  and 
mechanical  processes  are  not  expected  to  be  found  side  by  side  with  that 
divme  afflatus  wliich  should  pervade  the  artistic  nature— in  a  word,  that 
t)hotographers  have  no  imagination.  I  can  only  conceive  of  this  as  a  iest 
and  must  treat  it  as  such. 

It  is  true,  personally,  I  can  only  aUude  to  my  photographic  capacity  as 
ol  the  humblest,  although  I  liave  succeeded  m  imaging  now  and  then  all 
a  have  focussed,  yet  I  am  entitled  to  bear  witness  to  a  phenomenon  of 
the  dark  room  which  makes  it  at  once  a  great  school  of  imiigination.  I 
Know  of  no  exercise  of  imagination  my  mind  has  undergone  equal  to  that 
eipenenoed  when  developing  a  plate  as  to  how  the  latent  image  would 
rom  out;  and  I  will  even  confess,  altiiongh  I  never  thought  to  do  so  even 

3S~iL  .1°™'"*°'^' ;°  ""*  '*"''  ">°"'  '^*'  '"y  imagination  has  begun  to 
•oevelop  the  image  when  no  chemical  formula  would  do  it.    I  need  not 


tell  yon,  who  have  doubtless  in  your  time  undergone  this  hallucination, 
that  no  hypo  would  ever  fix  the  picture.  But  to  be  serious,  we  have  all  of 
us  imagination,  and  it  will  grow  and  bear  good  fruit  if  we  will  allow  it,  en- 
riching the  gardens  of  our  minds,  and  making  pleasant  avenues  for  art  to 
linger  in.  Our  great  danger  is,  undoubtedly,  that  science  and  dry  fact 
will  tend  to  dwarf  and  kill  our  imagination,  especially  if,  moreover,  we 
encourage  that  pernicious  vice  of  looking  at  everything  only  through  the 
camera. 

Photography  has  been  working  amongst  us,  as  Mr.  P.  H.  Emerson 
says,  "  for  fifty  years  for  better  or  for  worse,"  and  I  am  afraid,  if  I  be- 
lieved in  everything  or  much  which  he  has  written,  I  should  have  to 
admit  "for  worse."  I  should  have  to  say  to  you  to-day,  gentlemen, 
when  Daguerre  addressed  that  meeting  of  the  French  Academy  on  the 
19th  of  August,  1839,  and  showed  it  the  hitherto  fugitive  image  fixed  in  a 
picture  of  silver,  he  sounded  the  death  knell  of  fine  art ;  but  I  do  not 
believe  in  all  Mr.  Emerson  has  written,  and  fine  art  is  reprieved. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  drag  you  page  by  page  in  a  review  of  the  book 
I  allude  to — Naturalistic  Photography — or  that  portion  of  it  which  relates 
directly  to  fine  art,  most  of  which  you  have  doubtless  read ;  I  shall  only 
have  occasion  to  touch  upon  it  here  and  there.  My  only  reason  for 
mentioning  it  at  all  is,  that  enthusiasm  for  one  branch  should  be  without 
prejudice  to  the  whole  tree.  One  aspect  of  fine  art  does  not  necessarily 
cover  the  entire  field,  though  the  solemn  and  authoritative  dicta  of  this 
book  would  imply  that  it  did.  Nothing  that  comes  within  Mr.  Emerson's 
purview  that  is  not  naturalistic  in  art  is  to  be  tolerated,  and  unless  you 
focus  the  subject,  so  to  speak,  with  his  lens,  you  must  be  wrong.  As 
tastes  for  ever  vary  without  being  necessarily  bad,  this  contention  is  surely 
inartistic  and  illiberal. 

In  a  chapter  devoted  to  "  Naturalism  in  Pictorial  and  Glyptic  Art," 
Mr.  Emerson  careers  through  the  schools,  from  Pharaoh  in  Egypt  to 
Beynolds  in  Leicester-square,  from  China  to  Bouverie-street,  from  .Japan 
to  the  Boyal  Academy ;  with  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand,  with  the 
stroke  of  a  pen,  with  a  lew  dozen  pages  acutely  sensitised  to  the  true 
impressions  of  art  at  all  periods,  this  book  disposes  of  the  whole  question. 
The  cognoscenti  and  the  aavanU,  the  art  critics  of  ancient  and  modem 
times,  have  indeed  lived  in  vain ;  their  writings,  with  little  exception,  can 
be  shown  by  the  fierce  light  of  naturalism  to  be  so  much  waste  paper, 
that  ought,  of  course,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  and  In  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things,  to  crumble  into  dust,  that  dust  which  has  been  cast  in  the  eyes 
of  an  hitherto  misguided  world.  Mr.  Emerson  falls  into  ecstacles,  however, 
over  Egyptian  lions,  and  discrimlnately  tolerates  some  Assyrian  ditto. 
Touching  Greek  art  with  a  light  hand,  he  points  out  with  satisfaction  that 
Appelles'  greatness  was  due  to  his  imitation  of  nature,  and  that  previously 
Apollodorus  was  the  first  true  painter,  but  "  that  the  innovations  made 
by  him  in  the  relation  of  foreground  and  background  cannot  be  compared 
to  the  improvements  effected  by  the  Brothers  Van  Eyck  in  modern  times." 
This  is  a  far  cry,  and  I  dare  say  the  Brothers  Van  Eyck  and  Apollodorus 
would  be  as  astonished  as  we  are  at  the  comparison.  Mr.  Emerson  re- 
commends the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon  to  our  notice,  and  lingers  awhile 
among  the  Eomans,  admiring  particularly  the  heads  of  Nero  of  Commodus 
in  the  British  Museum ;  riding  his  hobby  of  naturalism  at  a  canter  through 
Pagan  times,  he  pulls  up  with  the  horse  of  Selene,  bowing  his  compli- 
ments to  the  Greeks  for  the  height  of  their  horizon,  and  whom  it  is 
refreshing  to  find  he  considers  "  very  advanced." 

We  then  find  ourselves  with  Mr.  Emerson  loftily  surveying  early 
Christian  art  in  a  tolerant  spirit ;  but  he  is  very  intolerant  when  art  was 
tied  and  fettered  by  priestly  domination  in  medisBval  times,  and  he  shall 
not  be  blamed,  excepting  that  he  does  not  dwell  suflSciently  on  the  pro- 
tection the  Church  afforded  art,  and  the  loving  naivty  with  which  it  was 
inspired.  We  will  not  follow  him  across  China  and  the  East,  but  watch 
him  running  amok  against  everything  and  everybody  in  the  Benaissance 
who  does  not  ftilfil  his  standard  of  naturalism.  Such  men  as  Diirer  get  off 
by  the  skin  of  their  teeth,  and  the  only  artists  standing  out  as  worthy  of 
the  greatest  commendation  are  the  Van  Eycks  and  Holbein.  Something, 
however,  has  to  be  said  for  Andrea  del  Sarto,  but  Michael  Angelo, 
Baphael,  and  Corregio  are  swept  away  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,  the  author  of  the  Perseus,  is  not  recognised  as  a  sculptor, 
but  as  a  goldsmith,  and  as  to  Eubens  and  Vandyck,  d-c,  the  less  said  the 
better.  Hogarth  stands  out  among  the  English  school  of  painters  with 
Crome  and  Gainsborough,  and  perhaps  Constable  as  an  associate ;  but 
Beynolds,  Turner,  Nasmyth,  Stanfield,  Linnell,  and  Maclise  go  by  the 
board.  I  will  not  weary  you  further,  or  twice  kill  the  killed  ;  it  lias  been 
reserved  for  Mr.  Emerson  to  convert  the  Temple  of  Fame  into  a 
slaughter-house,  and  I  would  rather  he  held  the  entire  monopoly ;  but 
as  his  book  speaks  so  authoritatively  on  a  subject  with  which  you  desire 
I  shall  have  something  to  say,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  do  something 
towards  clearing  the  ground,  and  it  shall  be  my  task  to  show  you  where  I 
consider  are  obvious  mistakes. 

Mr.  Emerson's  battle  cry,  or  rather  his  killing  cry,  is  nature  !  nature  ! 
nature  !  go  to  nature  !  Well,  I  am  with  him — we  are  all  with  him,  being 
sane  men  ;  but  wliat  nature  ?  He  says  the  Greeks  went  to  nature,  many 
sculptors  have  told  him  so ;  truly  It  needed  not  that,  he  might  have 
evolved  that  from  his  inner  consciousness,  if  he  could  not  see  it.  How, 
then  ;  wlial  nature  did  they  go  to?  Was  it  the  nature  of  a  labour-stunted 
physique,  a  brain-killed  body,  a  factory-degenerated  virility  ?  Did  they 
study  arms  from  a  sewing-machine  girl,  legs  from  a  ballet  dancer  or  a 
cyclist  1    Where  would  Mr.  Emerson  image  his  legs  from  to-day,  even 
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vitb  the  help  of  •!]  the  reetfliscar  ItnaM  he  powcMM?  Of  eonne,  I 
mean  tiuU  toe  lege  thoold  be  uttetie  len,  loeb  m  •  Greek  wonld  bsTe 
modeUed.  I  think  we  (boold  And  Mr.  Kmaiaon  rather  at  hi*  wits'  end 
if  be  had  to  draw  nidli  lags  wnleee  he  it  weU  gronaded  in  anatomy,  or 
h^pened  17  a  flake  to  be  vieiied  hr  an  asaeptional  modal  whom  be  could 
^Mtagraph.  The  general  type  d  tmamt  <d  leg*  be  eoold  get  would  not 
come  op  to  the  itaBdaid  ot  what  Ifr.  BBanoo'i  imaginatiaa  would  dic- 
tate, and  I  ifaoald  not  be  luipiiaej  if,  after  aO,  we  did  not  Sad  him,  having 
pat  the  camera  on  coe  ride,  awjating  hie  imaginatiao  by  taking  a  look  at 
that  Klgin  Meee  we  all  lo  much  admire ;  not  to  copy,  c^,  no !  bat  jatt  to 
■ee  how  the  old  kOamt  did  it.  Then,  if  be  bad  to  get  a  whole  body,  say  a 
VenuM  dt  Milo  withoot  a  tiaee  of  it«y«,  bow  then  r 

Bat  I  torgol  Mr.  Emewon  eana  te  noDe  id  tlieee  things,  bat  woald 
rather  have  a  peasant  woman  bom  natare  than  a  Venna,  Virgin,  or  Saint 
'magiiiatiflB  and  eoltored  ideal.  Well,  there  ia  no  «i«i«i«iiff^"e  for 
bat  it  is  bard  be  will  not  psnnit  the  freedom  in  otbeia  lie  takee 
There  are  still  thoee  eaoally  aamaet  men  in  art  who  prefer  the 
Saint,  tlia  Tirsia.  the  Tenas  of  idsal  aad  leflned  cohare  to  the  peasaat 
wrian  Qy  ue  way.  I  sboold  like  to  know  bow  Mr.  Emareoa  is  alleeted 
ia  lahtiaB  to  tbia  snbjeet  tiy  that  aiqairfla  ramarkolBaUae'sr— "L'«m 
in  ftofrm  d«  Is  $oeUti  e'trt  tasoir erU  Im  Uwam,  Jhtlltla  aalHre  \  fait 
wuftmtlU"  Fraely  timnslatad :"  One  of  the  gloriee  o<  society  is  that  it 
hsa  ersatad  woman,  where  natare  baa  only  made  a  temala."    terely,  Mr. 


,  the  ideal  is  not  so  bopelesa  after  all.  and  it  is  Jnat  poasi^  that 
•  great  fBtaneetaal  effort  to  attain  aa  ideal  co  a  reaeooabla  anbetntnm  of 
aataie  mi^^  be  partiaDy  soeesestal  and  not  altontber  Ctopbn ;  at  least. 
mn  U  far  anuaJMU's  sake  we  demnWihad  tha  old  maetera  to  a  man.  Mr. 
Emvfloa  dMoId  sareiy  know  it  is  no  Mfroaeh  to  photography  that 
thoogh  tlie  eamara  eaa  do  moeh  it  eaanot  do  imposaiMittee ;  ttie  iatal- 
Isetaal  effort  ia  ite  ose  most  to  a  neat  axteat  be  sabi«ct  lo  the  model  it 
foBBSsse  Too  cannot  make  a  silk  parse  oat  of  a  sow's  ear  in  plioto- 
paphy,  moeh  as  yoa  may  do  in  that  «^  in  painting ;  bat,  on  the  other 
naad.  are  yoa  always  sore  of  makiag  tiw  beet  of  the  sow's  sar  aa  soeb. 
Kot  at  an,  nnlese  yon  bring  iwiMMMa  artistie  ability  lo  bsar  apoa  tha 
treatment  of  yoor  sabiaet ;  and  wbaa,  iailaad  of  the  sow's  ear.  yoa  hare, 
a«y,  a  my  beaatifnl  woman  to  phulofi^di.  tha  difleolty  aad  the  inul- 
leetaal  eftet  beeomss  inflnita|y  grealar,  and  yoa  will  be  glad  of  some 
bints  tnm  Bit  Joehoa,  to  s^  nothing  ol  Baphael  and  Babena.  beeidee 
Holbein,  Titian,  Oainsboraogb,  aad   the  faroaied  few  Mr.   Emeraoo 


idea  of  Mr.  Emerm's  wbare  heeomparesart  with 
Mam  lowaida  natoraliam  and  biling  lo  the  abyss  at 
■ad^r  "  ■      -        ■ 


)  tells  OS  that  if  we 


it  oat  V*  ahaO  flad  on  the 


That  lata 
tha  harwMti 
eoaveatieBality ; 

apfaas  U  the  aaaMtfagearree  the  maatara  e/^seolptHa  ct  tha  Egyptiaa 
aad  Aa^riaa  lioaa,  FUdias,  Vaa  Byak  (a  loog  Jama  that),  IHbar, 
Holbeia.  Da  Viaai,  TMaa.  Tclaaqoat,  DeoatsUot  Bsmbrmadt.  De 
Boogba.  Caret.  MOlet,  Oaiaaboroagh.  Mow  I  don't  sapnee  be  will  in 
Iha  kaat  miad  wUeb  of  theee  w«  aiamiae.  ao  let  na  lake  Tan  Kyck,  and 
aaa  what  the  ealebrBlad  Amo^^  aad  Ms  r(/^  (Mr.  Bnaraoa's  UToahte 
pietors)  will  prora  far  faiai.  How,  plsasa.  beHata  ma,  1  shonld  be  nnworthy 
tha  title  ot  aa  artiat  if  I  did  net  admire  Ihia  paiaiiag  iaIaMaty.  and  it  may 
be  granted  at  oaea  that  yoa  need  not  be  an  artist  at  all  to  sdmire  it.  or 
to  realise  its  extraordinary  marita;  they  are  patent  at  a  earsoryinspoettoo, 
alao  that  it  was  aagnwIionaMy  painted  from  aatora ;  bat  with  Mr. 
EiMrson  we  win  look  deeper.  I  bad  a  tolerahla  reaoUeelion  ot  the 
pfatore  as  who  baa  not ;  bat  I  baTe  been  lo  tha  Matiaaal  Oallery  on 
paneaa  lo  atady  H  siaaa  laafiaa  Mr.  Baeraoa'a  book,  aad  what  did  I 
fladr  Aa  he  saya,  ••  U  ia  woodeifal  ia  iaebaiaal  parfsetiaD,  in  sentiment, 
in  tmtbfnlnese  of  impreseion.  Note  tike  refleetion  of  the  orange  in  the 
mirror,  with  what  skul  it  is  painted ;  in  fact,  tlie  whole  is  fall  of  life  and 
beaoty.  the  beaatr  o<  natnraiifrn.  It  is  a  maalsrpisee  good  for  aU  time, 
and  yet  it  ia  bat  the  portmita  of  a  merdiaat  and  hk  wife.  No  religions 
snbjsct  here  inspired  John  VanErck,  bat  a  manbant  family,  yet  in  many 
ways  tha  pietana  ramaiaa  aad  wig  ramaia  aiisui  paass  J. "  Qnita  so.  Bat 
there  U  aoaelhiag  mors,  eomathiiM  that  ia  aa  apparaat  to  tha  stadsnt  as 
lU  nataraliam.  or  any  of  the  qaaUtisa  «a  baTs  ennmerated,  something 
that  needs  no  ssarehing  analysis,  *fmrthii^  any  one  may  see,  sometliing 
John  Van  Eyck  woald  have  been  tha  Ibst  to  admit,  bat  which  Mr. 
Emenon  baa  not  refensd  to. 

This  something,  what  ia  it7  It  is  eoavaatioaality,  style,  aad  wiilwat 
wUeh  Ihia  pietara  woald  aot, ia  aa  artfafaopiaion,  be  the  magaiffeent 
work  e<  art  it  ia.  The  lolda  of  tha  tepery  in  the  wife's  robes  denoU 
aaielal  amaaamsat  and  aooTentional  tnatmrnt  and  drawing,  indioMiTe 
ol  tha  style  o<  tha  period :  that  doe  ordinatioa  and  sab.ordination  of  parte 
Of  magialarial  line  and  breadth  of  effeet  diseorerable  in  this  school,  and 
awaifset  in  this  and  other  important  works  ct  the  aeoomplished  maater. 
VadooMadlv  this,  as  in  many  works  of  tbs  period  in  the  Low  Coantries, 
la  aaM«fu  to  have  bean  dona  withoat  the  aid  of  photopapby,  and  it 
wooU  wan  aarre  Mr.  Emerson,  or  any  one  else,  as  a  text  to  enlarge  upon, 
as  lo  how  photooaahy  ean  bs  made  asafal  lo  paintsri ;  bat  he  baa  only 
ehoesa  lo  nee  tbie  iuaatration  lo  show  bow  Van  Eyck  want  direct  to  natare 
far  Ua  Bodala :  bat  tbia  needs  ao  iasialMMa.  Bapbael,  and  many  other 
Mr.  Emerson  abnass,  did  predsely  the  same  thing,  and 

1  ao  most  thaa  Vaa  EyA  baa  done  (tor  MM  Mr.  Emerson) 

I  aart  mtlatila  the  pMan  ia  brimmtac  with  oonventioaality  and  style, 
a  m^  dat  aaa  aarttad  «■  among  the  iTsmlnai  to  Holbein's  time,  ud  i^ 
I  b^pily  is  Ua  beat  work.    Bnt  why  doaa  this  painting  at  the 


end  of  the  middle  age  period  attract  oar  author's  notice  so  mnch  ?  Is  it 
beeaase  he  thinks  that  it  at  all  shows  what  might  be  obtained  if  photo- 
graphy  ooold  ever  be  done  in  ooloors  ?  If  such  is  his  idea,  let  me  tell  him 
at  once  that  he  woald  be  dreadfoUy  disappointed,  for  he  would  miss  that 
added  charm  of  individaality,  withoot  wliich  no  work,  pictorial  or  glyptic, 
appeals  to  as  or  retains  oar  sympathy;  that  charm  that  comes  of  art  which 
is  based  on  a  study  of  nature,  but  which  is  a  totally  different  charm  to 
that  of  nature,  excepting  now  and  again  in  her  rarest  moods,  or  where 
man  baa  meddled  with,  bat  not  marred  her. 

Bat  if  a  man  pbotogr^kba  a  field  or  sea,  and  paints  ap  to  his  trans- 
ferred oatline  from  eoloar  msnoranda,  and  many  studies,  ana  never  ao  weU, 
Mr.  Emerson  is  bocrifUd  at  wliat  he  calls  a  eoanterfeit,  howbeit  landscape 
and  sea  painting  baaed  qpoD  saeh  ooanterfeiting  has  reached  a  higher 
standard  of  eTryillance  as  mere  painting— tlian  at  any  time  in  the  world's 
history. 

Then  what  aboat  imagining  and  imaging?  Where  may  the  two  com- 
bine, and  jrhare,  from  Iha  eamara  point  of  view,  moat  they  be  friends 
rrt?  Mr.  EUnarson  baa  eat  the  Gordian  knot,  but  he  has  not  solved 
diffieolly ;  ha  ridienlcs  an  ideal,  eseepUng  what  may  oome  of  itself 
oat  ot  nature,  ao  the  art  difBenlty,  aa  fw  aa  he  ia  conoemed,  remains 
predaely  where  it  waa.  The  (aet  is.  each  of  ns  mast  solve  the  difficulty 
tor  himself,  and  in  bia  own  w^.  If  he  be  a  genius,  be  will  luve  little 
trouble ;  if  he  is  not,  he  wiU  save  himself  many  plates,  much  chemicals, 
and  more  disappointment  if  he  looks  ap  some  ot  the  authorities  our 
aotbor  affeeta  to  deqaae ;  and  whether  the  photographer  be  a  genius  or 
not,  it  wiU  be  jast  aa  well  for  him  to  sea  where  others  have  sooceeded  and 
wtiare  failed.  Amongat  tbaea  ha  will,  of  ooaroe,  oome  across  Bejlander, 
and  win  see  that  be  kept  ImagiiM  and  imagining  together  to  a  very 
woadarfol  extant  hideed,  and  ha  only  tailed  beeaase  of  hu  models.  It  he 
eoold  have  obtained  some  ot  the  models  Phidias  and  Apellee  could  get, 
the  hiatory  at  photography  woold  have  been  as  great  in  esthetics  as  it 
iain  science. 

be  content  with  the 


fbotograpty  is  aot  to  btaoM  for  this,  she  most 
modait  aha  ean  ast,  aad  do  the  bast  aba  ean  w 
maeh  aha  ean  do, It  the  attialfa  tacal|y  ia  coltiv 


with  them ;   and  very 
Iv^    " 
seamhing  stody  of  tha  old  maatars  of  farm,  ssntfuent,  and  oompositibn. 


(if  not  native)  by  a 


and  eepeeially  if  the  pbotogiaphers  wiU  abstain  from  shortlocniii  lenses, 
and  can  be  peraoadad  lo  bom  all  their  small  stops  Bad  photography 
has  a  grsat  deal  lo  anawar  for  in  the  maltiplieation  of  oi^es  of  interior 
work,  leading  onr  attantiaB  lo  detail  rather  than  to  breadth  and  sim- 
plicity, which  aboold  be  tha  ahatactsdatic  ot  all  art,  pictorial  or  glyptic^ 
False  notiona  ot  taata  mnat  of  necaaaity  be  enooajraged  bv  such  mul- 
tiplication, sapawiaBy  in  Ihoaa  Isaa  eallivatad  minds  which  look  npon 
every  photograph  as  a  pietors.  This  alone  aboold  stimalate  every  photo- 
giadber  to  strive  for  the  beet  from  an  art  point  of  view. 

The  matter  ot  detail  baa  affected  the  aria  of  deaign  and  picture  painting 
alike,  and  ver^  importantly ;  its  inflnonoa  ia  diaecmible  m  every  exhibi- 
tion, and  ia  distinctly  a  bad  one  in  tiia  trae  inlcraata  ot  art  I  am  glad 
to  think  that  mv  views  ooindde  with  Mr.  Emeroon's  on  detail  in  art  work, 
and  agrsa  with  him  as  to  its  limilatioaa  to  that  vrhich  ia  fimdamentally 
nacaaaarr.  I  have  allodad  to  this  qneation  ot  detail  in  another  lecture, 
bat  I  feel  ite  import  ao  giaatty  aa  to  dwell  upon  it  with  renewed  emphasis 
here. 

The  landaney  ot  artists  to  paint  bits,  and  amateurs  to  purchase  them, 
waa  navar  ao  great  aa  in  the  present  day.  Nothing  could  be  said  against 
it  wan  tbaaa  Uta  looked  apoa  (aa  th<y  aboold  be)  as  merely  a  means  to 
aaae  grsat  and  lagitimata  aitime  and,  bat  when  one  is  deafened  by  tha 
ponot^ofNaton,  natare,  natara  I 'one  ia  apt  to  lose  patience  and 
Ml^^f%  is  this  aimleea  sort  of  thing  floing  on  ?  this  painnng  of  elabo- 
rate passages  in  natare  with  subtle  raflcctkms  and  interminable  detail 
that  tell  us  nothing  bat  that  in  competition  with  the  camera  man's  eye 
and  brain  are  inferior  inatmmenu,  if  the  product  ia  to  be  looked  at  aa 
tha  tame  end  of  fine  art  Well,  I  do  not  believe  it  is,  or  ever  will  be.  We 
are  paaaing  throogh  phssss  of  change;  if  the  oament  has  stimulated 
soiae  of  oar  yoaager  painlara  lo  stody  natare  lovingly  and  searchingly, 
they  mtut  look  opon  It  aa  a  moans  to  an  end :  and  while  they  may  be 
oongratolalad  on  — ~p^T>g  tba  tar  more  dangaiua<  Charybdia  of  a  tricky 
impressinnisin  as  damoraliaing  aa  it  is  false — they  moat  avoid  the 
Seylla  of  sa<iriflaing  breadth  locletail.  The  image  should  on  no  account 
content  Ibam  nnlsas  it  bodiaa  forth  their  highest  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tiona  aad  moat  poetical  ideas. 

People  talk  <4  realiam  aad  idealism,  impressionism  and  natoralism, 
faahionable  verbiage  that  only  coojaraa  op  the  ghosts  ot  things  in  art ; 
they  seem  quite  to  forget  or  to  ignore,  that  theee  trau  are  but  the  robes 
ot  art,  the  fanciful  drsperise  with  which  the  goddeee  coquettes  with  all  but 
her  true  votaries,  or  illasonr  fires  with  which,  like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  she- 
leads  a  purblind  and  bangling  dillitanteitm  into  the  bogland  of  cant  and 
emoty  phrases.  No  t  art  is  not  got  on  eaqr  tarms,  she  is  ever  a  coy 
goadess ;  bat  when  yoo  can  imveil  her  ot  theae  i*m$,  and  you  are  really 
taoa  to  face,  yoo  will  find  her  the  same  to-di^  as  she  was  far  back  across 
the  dim  eentoriee  to  your  iiieila.ieeaiis — fair,  modest,  truthful,  with  wide, 
honest  «yes,  searching  the  nearts  of  man,  sounding  the  intelleotoal  deptha 
of  stro^ng  human  nature,  telling  it  troths  calmly,  pioaaly,  eameetly, 
affording  her  true  worshippers  most  gracious  and  pleasant  oonsoUtion, 
and  ennobling  them  for  ever.  I  warn  yoa  that  art  that  does  not  do 
all  tbia  is  not  troe  art,  but  one  of  thoee  weird  lights  that  will  drown  your 
soul  in  a  qusgmire. 
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Mr.  Emerson  is  exceedingly  bitter  on  the  religious  side  of  art.  We, 
of  course,  mn^t  all  regret  as  much  as  he  that  priestcraft  at  many  periods 
did  put  it  in  fetters,  but  without  being  fanatical  it  is  possible  and  just  to 
be  grateful  to  the  religions  of  the  world — heathen  or  Christian — for  creating 
and  preserving  to  us  the  monuments  that  exist.  It  may  be  weakness, 
but  I  am  none  the  less  proud  of  it,  that  when  I  stand  before  the  Cathedrals 
of  this  coimtry  or  northern  France  I  am  thankful  to  be  alive  to  see  them, 
and  to  know  that  the  Bishop  builders  liave  formulated  for  me  a  prayer  in 
stone.  Am  I,  are  you,  to  put  these  things  by  as  toys  of  a  puerile  age, 
and  say,  all  sentiment,  my  dear  sir  ?  Art  teaches  us  better  now ;  the 
Bishop  builders  were  all  very  well  in  theii'  way,  but  the  French  Eevolu- 
tion,  plus  the  Zolaoiples  gives  us  a  truer  gospel,  don't  cher  know;  you'll 
see  it  through  the  camera  if  you'll  only  stick  to  nature.  I  often  wonder 
if  men  who  practically  say  or  think  this  sort  of  thing  know  anything 
about  art  at  all ;  they  certainly  don't  expect  ai-t  to  say  anything  to  them 
or  teach  them  anything.  One  says  to  you,  I  don't  want  the  story  at 
second  hand,  I  know  the  page  of  Lempri^re  the  artist  got  it  from,  and  so, 
forsooth,  because  he  has  not  invented  a  legend  he  is  not  to  paint  it ; 
because  he  has  never  seen  a  hero  he  is  not  to  imagine  one,  and  give  plea- 
sure and  instruction  to  a  less  imaginative  brother  by  a  picture  for  fear 
the  brother  should  ask,  "Are  you  sure  it  all  happened  just  so?"  or 
say,  "  Of  coiu:se  you  photographed  the  hero,  dear  boy." 

Fancy  a  painter  being  commissioned  for  a  picture  or  fresco  of  Prudence 
for  the  adornment  of  a  town  hall  or  law  courts,  and  being  prohibited 
from  using  the  admirable  and  instructive  subject  of  Ulysses  and  the 
Syrens  because  the  painter — let  him  be  able  to  paint  ever  so  poetically — did 
not  invent  the  story  and  could  not  get  a  photograph  of  the  Syrens.  Again, 
and  for  similar  reasons,  I  am  not  to  buy  a  Per.seus  and  Andromeda  to  hang 
upon  my  walls,  do  I  want  a  lesson  in  chivaliy  never  so  much.  Some  of 
the  rising  painters  have  laid  these  teachings  somewhat  to  heart,  and  to 
their  cost,  for  instead  of  boldly  taxing  their  imagination  they  have  tried 
to  make  a  compromise  between  nature  and  art.  A  most  ludicrous  in- 
stance of  this  is  present  to  my  mind,  where  the  subject  painted  was  this 
very  Perseus  and  Andromeda  naturalistically  treated ;  the  figures  were 
fairly  painted,  as  paintings,  and  undoubtedly  extremely  like  the  models, 
but  these,  of  course,  were  of  such  a  poor  and  unheroic  type  as  to  suggest 
that  they  had  by  some  means  been  deserted  by  their  bathing  machines. 
The  monster  was  too  flabby  to  describe.  Another  .-1  ndromeda  occurs  to 
me ;  here  the  painter  had  exercised  all  the  imagination  he  was  capable 
of,  and  had  used  his  model  so  judiciously  as  to  obtain  a  fine  figure,  yet 
his  mistake  was  as  grave  as  in  the  former  case.  This  Andromeda  seemed, 
excepting  for  her  silver  handcuffs  and  chain,  to  be  sunning  herself  after 
the  bath,  while  the  emerald  waves  and  purple  islets  suggested  a  strand 
where  monsters  never  came,  and  chivahy  was  scarcely  needed.  The 
poetical  insight  wanting  in  these  instances  might  serve  to  support  Mr. 
Emerson's  argument  against  painting  such  subjects  did  we  not  know  that 
it  has  been  painted  worthily  more  than  once  in  our  own  time;  and,  above 
all,  remember  that  while  jiainters  are  many,  artists  are,  and  ever  will 
be,  few. 

There  never  was  so  much  good  painting  as  there  is  now  ;  the  present 
Boyal  Academy  Exhibition  is  full  of  most  admirable  work ;  the  technique 
gets  higher  and  higher  annually.  But  now  go  and  ask  the  general  public 
what  they  think  of  this  exhibition;  the  answer  is,  "The  dullest  we  re- 
member." The  general  public  are  not  artists,  but  as  usual  they  are  very 
keen  critics,  and  can  generally  tell  when  they  see  a  good  thing  without 
the  inspiration  even  of  a  newspaper.  I  walked  through  the  rooms  of  the 
Academy  the  other  day  with  a  highly  cultured  girl— no  painter,  but 
knowing  our  National  Gallery  and  some  of  the  galleries  of  Europe,  who 
could  trace  the  influence  of  Veronese  and  Eubens  in  Makart,  and  Velas- 
quez in  Munckaksy,  and  could  tell  a  Fortuny  as  well  as  she  could  tell  a 
fine  of  Shakespeare,  or  a  bar  of  Beethoven. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  how  do  you  like  the  exhibition  ?" 
"  Not  at  all ;  there  is  only  one  picture  I  would  buy  :  I  should  like  that." 
It  was  a  single  figure,  full  of  repose,  and  worthy  of  Greek  art ;  the  nature 
in  it,  hke  that  art,  had  filtered  tlu-ough  the  passion  of  the  painter.    Here, 
St  least,  there  was  imagining  as  well  as  imaging. 

Mr.  Emerson  has  written  other  books  besides  the  one  I  have  been 
talking  about,  and  published  many  ijhotographs  from  original  negatives. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  him,  having  said  so  much,  if  we  did  'not  say  some- 
thing about  these,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  see  how  his  wholesale  repudiation 
of  book  teaching  in  art,  and  liis  leaning  entirely  on  nature,  has  helped 
him.  In  one  of  the  books  devoted  to  the  Norfolk  Broads,  Mr.  T.  F. 
Goodall  is  a  collaborator,  and  writes,  in  an  article'  on  landscape  :  "  The 
roughest  sketch,  in  which  the  ground  and  the  objects  against  the  sky  are 
painted  in  a  mass  in  right  relation  to  it,  is  really  more  finished  than  the 
most  laboured  work  wherein  the  essential  truth  is  wanting."  This  may 
be  granted  at  once,  but  then  one  looks  to  see  it  illustrated  by  the  accom- 
panying photographs.  Unhappily  for  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Goodall,  photo- 
graphy seldom  gives  objects  against  the  sky  in  right  relation  to  it ; 
certainly  examples  are  sadly  wanting  in  the  book  in  question  :  this  may 
be  the  fault  of  the  copy,  or  processes  of  printing  may  have  improved  since. 
Iiet  us  pass  on  to  another  book,  and  look  into  the  Idylls  of  the  Norfolk 
Broadi,  plate  6  :  Bathers.  Here  we  have  no  question  of  printing  but  of 
simple  composition.  The  backs  of  two  feathers  rise  out  of  the  water  side 
by  side,  one  a  Uttle  in  advance  of  the  other,  however;  the  nearer  one 
spreads  his  arms  a  little  to  lead  up  the  angle  of  the  bank  and  take  away 
irom  the  verticalness  of  the  arrangement,  the  other  bather  keeps  his 


arms  down,  one  being  partially  hidden  by  his  body.  Now  all  artists  will 
admit  that  the  human  back  is  a  beautiful  object,  dehghtful  to  draw  and 
model,  in  its  leading  lines  and  subtle  undulations,  and  Mr.  Emerson  missed 
a  great  opportunity  here  of  showing  himself  both  a  photographer  and  an 
artist ;  anything  more  commonplace  and  less  idyllic  tlian  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  two  backs  it  is  dilficult  to  conceive.  I  refrain  from  making 
fun,  any  one  may  do  that  where  they  cannot  make  sense ;  but  one  leaves 
the  picture  with  a  sort  of  suspicion  that  Mr.  Emerson  is  making  fun  of  us. 
We  should  like  to  ask  him  if  the  idyllism  of  the  picture  is  supposed  to  lie  in 
the  backs  or  in  the  background.  I  cannot  determine;  neither  smudginess 
nor  backs  like  these  are  idyllic  to  me.  Plate  9,  in  the  same  collection, 
represents  something  going  on  with  a  hay  waggon,  which  at  first  sight  seems 
to  be  part  of  a  tree ;  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  picture  a  man  is  leading 
the  horse  towards  us,  and  this  emphasises  the  right  angle  made  by  the 
side  of  tlie  waggon  and  the  ground  cut  clean  against  the  sky ;  a  little 
bunchy  tree  is  near  the  horse  and  towards  the  horizon,  while  another 
man  is  near  another  small  tree  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture,  and 
serves  only  to  enforce  the  emphasis  of  the  right  angle  already  mentioned. 
I  can  only  suppose  that  this  arrangement  is  done  in  wilful  defiance  of  any 
rules  of  composition  whatever,  and  pass  on  to  Pictures  in  Field  and  Fen. 
"  Ah  !"  you  say,  "  how  charming  Mr.Emerson  can  be  when  he  chooses  !  " 
This  "  spring  idyll,"  for  instance,  a  girl  peeling  potatoes ;  note  the  turn  of 
the  girl's  head  in  relation  to  the  line  of  the  shoulder,  and  its  continuity 
in  the  branch  of  the  tree — the  very  pail  is  ordered  in  its  arrangement  with 
the  rest  of  the  picture.  But  is  this  accident  or  design  ?  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  give  Mr.  Emerson  credit  for  this  and  several  other  pictures — 
Ploughing  and  the  Stickle-back  Catcher  are  excellent.  But  what  are 
we  to  say  when  we  find  them  in  company  with  such  wooden  compositions 
as  the  Dame's  School  (which  might  have  been  so  easily  corrected,  by  the 
way),  the  atrocious  Winter's  Morning  (look  at  the  vaunted  values  here), 
and  the  hideous  Going  to  Market  ?  Well,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  but 
that  if  art  is  to  be  got  by  simply  going  to  nature,  Mr.  Emerson  does 
not  show  us  enough  of  the  way ;  at  least,  in  the  works  I  have  referred  to. 
Is  there  no  sunshine  ever  in  the  fen  country  that  most  of  these  photo- 
graphs have  such  leaden  skies  ?  or  does  our  author  belong  to  a  school  that 
enunciates  the  dogma  that  sunshine  is  unpaintable  and  brilliancy 
vulgar  ?  if  so,  Fortuny,  and  some  of  the  work  of  some  of  the  greatest 
living  painters,  might  teach  him  better.  This  last  book  I  mention. 
Pictures  in  Field  and  Fen,  is  prefaced,  so  to  speak,  with  these  lines  from 
Browning  :^ 

"  So  British  public,  who  may  like  me  yet 
(Marry  aud  Amen),  learn  one  lesson  hence 
Of  many  which  whate\'er  lives  should  teach  : 
This  lesson,  that  our  human  speech  is  naught, 
Our  human  testimouy  false,  our  fame 
Aud  human  estimation  words  aud  wind. 
Why  take  the  artistic  way  to  prove  i»o  much  ? 
Because  it  is  the  gloi-y  and  the  good  of  art, 
That  art  rem.ains  the  one  way  possible 
Of  sjieaking  truth;:,  to  mouths  like  mine  at  least." 

A  more  unfitting  quotation  to  head  such  a  book  as  this  was  never  seen, 
save  that  it  is  capable  of  a  double  application,  rich  in  its  condemnation  of 
the  author.  If  Mr.  Emerson  had  as  much  reverence  for  art  as  he  pre- 
tends to  for  nature,  we  had  been  spared  many  of  these  so-called  pictures, 
because  many  of  tliem  were  not  worth  the  taking.  Many  he  would  have 
rearranged,  and  could  have  done  so  quite  easily.  One  shght  reference  to 
the  Soldiers  Bathing  in  the  Arno  might  have  coiTected  those  woeful  backs ; 
and  many  of  the  landscapists  he  has  slighted  would  have  saved  him  from 
the  stumbles  he  has  had  elsewliere.  I  trust,  for  the  sake  of  photographers, 
that  his  advice  on  technical  matters  is  more  reliable  than  his  artistic 
guidance.  As  to  his  hints  on  art,  I  cordially  agree  with  the  man  who 
called  them  "  Tupperisms."  His  pictures,  at  least  as  printed  in  his  fohos, 
do  not  bear  out  his  standard  of  excellence  or  teaching.  Let  us  dismiss 
this  disciple  of  nature  as  quickly  now  as  he  has  affected  to  dismiss  time- 
honoured  names  in  art,  and  let  him  know  aud  bear  in  mind  that  while  in 
characterising  a  learned  reverend,  if  oft  enthusiastic  criticism,  as  "  splen- 
didly false,"  his  own  has  too  often  the  latter  quality,  but  never  the  former. 
I  unhesitatingly  say  that  he  has  written  on  art  without  adequate  know- 
ledge and  reflection,  as  he  has  frequently  imaged  nature  without  refined 
taste  or  imagination. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  lately  on  the  subject  of  beauty ;  it  may 
be  difiicult  to  exactly  define  it,  or  how  much  of  it  is  necessary  in  the  con- 
stitution of  a  work  of  art :  it  is  too  wide  a  question  to  more  than  mention 
now.  It  may  be  worth  saying,  however,  that  beauty  lies  more  in  order 
and  consistency  than  is  often  allowed,  and  works  that  do  not  possess 
these  qualifications  proportionately  fail  to  charm  us.  Beauty,  moreover, 
is  an  individual  perception,  more  or  less,  but  it  is  distinctly  capable  of 
wider  appreciation,  the  more  apparent  is  the  consistency  and  order  I 
allude  to.  Thus,  in  a  picture  or  photograph  of  a  group  of  figures  there 
must  be  a  principal  figure  or  a  principal  group,  and  it  is  essential  for  our 
satisfaction  that  that  principal  figure  should  be  principal  in  every  respect — 
force  of  light  and  shade,  mass,  Ac.  If  there  is  a  story  to  be  told  it  gains 
immensely  in  directness  by  such  means.  These  things  are  exceedingly 
difiicult  to  talk  about,  but  beauty  in  composition  is  so  dependent  upon 
them  that  they  must  not  be  passed  over.  I  am  the  more  sensible  of  this 
because  of  some  recent  teirible  examples  of  photography  that  have  come 
'   before  me,  where  there  were  several  women  in  white  aprons ;  and  some 
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that  were  ^nuUer  in  nze  and  more  in  the  txtekgroond  were  m  white  as 
that  wUeh  abonld  bare  bean  prineipal.  Periiap*  I  am  latbar  urgent  on 
thia  point  o<  odination  and  tab-cranatioo.  I  fail,  howerer,  to  aee  good 
ooBipaaitiaB  tritbeM  it ;  it  is  my  um  or  idioqmetas}'.  One  artist  of  oar 
OWB  time  ia  aoaoMd  d  this  shortooouBf  and  one  is  aeeoaed  o(  that.  One 
irtiit  d  tba  gieatwt  poetic*!  inai^  and  refinement,  a  wj  A<ihm4^ 
aqoiUy  in  bis  ntixament  as  wben  he  ia  mored  to  put  out  his  strength,  is 
awwuf^  of  soft,  wikzy  teztora.  Tba  pablic  and  the  erities  seem  qnita 
obliTioos  of  the  laet  that  his  aim  is  aol  to  imitate  natoie  in  hia  taxtores 
so  much  as  to  moTa  as  with  bis  desigB.  It  woold  be  beart-bceaking  to 
think  of  tba  tutan  of  art  in  this  eoontry  w«ra  it  not  that  ona  knows  the 
tide  of  bdiama  is  at  its  flood,  and  while  it  rosbn  on,  the  poet  painlen  who 
aaa  art,  and  bsMUr,  and  oonaistaBey,  an  aa  firai  aa  the  roek  tbty  laat 
npoa,  mA  the  tida  haa  tnaad  aad  when  thair  voieaa  will  i^iin  ba 
MalMad  ta  Tba  yoang  man  who  ha**  any  real  art  haling  ia  tham  will 
liave  made  ttiair  stadias  tram  natara,  and  will  hare  bean  as  dissatlsfUd 
wtt{i  them  aa  were  their  great  tnuilmasanrs  with  tbein.  It  majr  ba  that 
the  foondatJeos  laid  will  be  the  mot*  solid  from  the  long  aontinnaaoa  of 
the  raalistie  and  natnnUistie  ermxe,  ao  good  emaiBg  oat  of  eril ;  for 
«..*J»*-  ,j  A»^nii«»«»«Kif  m.wiA  ir«  n»i«i|i  ol  Ugiit  aiid  eoloor  wiU  b*  at 
iba  ten*  aoMHtaAal  tbeaa  wlio.  esaaiag  to  maka  imaatlifamn^  hnagaa, 
win  aafilap  ihair  Iwagiaatioa  and  gi<«  ■§  wmrits  ol  art.    W*  wfll  at  laaat 


I  TOO  Mk.  What  has  all  thia  to  do  with  the  Pholograpbie  CooTcntiao 
ofUieat  Britatai?  Much,  eTerytUai,  baoanat  it  is  lo  yoa  that  art  looks  in 
the  present  day  to  be  in  the  van  of  mia  dasirsbia  moremeat ;  to  70a  who. 


hanna  many  sins  of  omissioa  and  aMMMsioo  to  aaawar  lor  io  tba  past, 
wharaby  70a  bare  in  a  great  uisaama  hm  laaprmsfhla  kr  thia  wnstiidiad 
nataialism  wUeh  is  sappiag  th*  loaadtafliaB  ol  tha  tosat  taata ;  jroa.  bjr 
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jear  mnllipljiaii  ptoesiaei  and  walitoeal-aoeket  eamaras,  who  haT*  been 
laoiptad  to  phoioipaph  arerTthiag  yoa  Mv«  sswi  gooil.  bad,  and  in- 
WhiiM,  I  an  speaking  plsiinly  bat  (Msnll.r  (of  eooiw,  there  ara  grand 
•naftieRay.  It  ia  to  70a  I  say— artisla,  photoKrapbsn,  and  pfaologiaphie 
artists—  in  tha  eaoaa  ol  art  I  •ppo^j  yon  have  a  grau  fatora  bafoia  700 
if  70a  «iU  only  asaraias  a  diadaat  watiTi  that  a  fifoifiad  pfoiiarioa 
dsmaikis,  and  narar  phatit|ra|a  mijlUut,  ondsr  an7  eireamstaaeaa,  that 
abaU  not,  whan  it  ia  printed,  ba  a  Jar  haMOia  of  iu  beauty. 
I  am  asftaia  that  ia  tha  ptoMAt  aO  vto  h**e  tha  real  iatsreats  el  art  ia 
I  at  heart  will  ophold  ma  ia  tikis  appeal,  aa  I  am  eqaall7  par- 
I  that  BMlaadar  aad  lb*  gimirt  aaaMs  w  tha  paat.  and  tboaa  who 
are  7at  ia  the  faton.  wiU  aporor*  ol  yoor  iolag  yoar  atnMMt  with  thaae 
high  airaa  in  Tiew.  PraybeliSTame,  I  am  aa(%McfaiaMh,Terymoeb, 
good  work  that  haa  bean  dona,  aad  I  kwNr  is  baiatcaoM.  I  aboold  like 
to  mentioa  names,  bat  laart  aot  do  a»  ler  tear  of  inridioaa  oomporisoa. 
If  I  hare  baaa  najoM  ia  aaytbiag  I  haaa  said,  it  baa  not  baaa  wila  ialan- 
tion,  and  1  beg  tnrgiieueia.  Tha  book  I  have  so  often  alluded  to  was  pat 
into  my  haads  lor  tha  tnt  time  just  aa  I  was  asked  to  write  this  paper, 
that  I  might  have  socaakaowledffs  of  aoana  of  tlia  things  that  had  been  said 
on  tha  art  side  ol  photography.  I  waa  amased  wliaa  I  had  read  the  book 
at  ila  sndaeity,  aad  mora  amaisd  whaa  I  haard  that  ita  laatUap  wei« 
gaiai^  giaaad.  I  was  told  that  photampbHO,  howewar.  woald  be  glad 
ta  ba  sfekw  tooathaart  ymaHaa.  iwtafilaiaadlng.  Iha«a( 
beat  ol  my  power  and  beli^.  If  I  Imt*  spokea  loodly,  I  may] 
tor  art's  sake  at  findini^  its  temple  shattnad  aad  its  gods  dispersisd ;  that 
Mr.  Whistler  or  '  ■  -  ^<ody  else  sboold  oecapy  the  site.  Not  a  word 
a^iaat  Mr.  Wti  has  shown  himself  ollen  and  often  a  great 

tttist.  All  I  eontcii'i  lur  ■*,  that  '*  Xataraliam  "  ia  not  tha  only  nor  ibe 
highiat  art  ia  tha  land.  Let  aa,  iadaad.  ba  termed  Philistines  and  rejoioe 
in  the  lioBoar  thereby  aonlsrred  oa  oa ;  tha  foihor  keeping  to  oar  own 
gods  thaa  UUam  down  aad  wonhipiaa  stocks,  aad  stoaes,  «*d  nature  ; 
imanlmaleH  b*  ttia  divine  gift,  tha  sooi  ol  man  has  the  pririlegs  of  eon- 
jaring  an  and  inveetiag  it  with.  I  wanld  rather  fi;o  back  a  hundred 
rears  and  mora.  I  say  it  scrioaaly ;  it  woold  be  better  for  art,  better,  far 
batter  tor  aa  all,  to  go  back  to  the  siefcly  aentimentality  and  bathos  of  the 
laat  esatofy,  that  canaiaatad  in  tha  laMiijimsliiiji  efTasion  of  anole  Toby's 
laaofiHag  aagsl,  or,  mors  proetieaDy,  ta  the  primary  artistic  prinoiples  of 
oar  great  grandmother's  lamplers,  thaa  laaeli  the  loKieal  boom  of  natur- 
alism wb«rs  imatfination  dies  in  imagine,  so<l  «v?r  whoee  portals  might 
well  ba  writan,  '*  Aboadoa  hop*  all  ye  who  enter  here." 


t  apokaa  to  tlie 
ly  be  pardoned 


Th*  pmcaedings  terminated  with  • 
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PBOTOGRAPHIC  S«.(  ItTTS'  OF  r.kF.VT  nniTAlx. 
Jtnrc^t.— TsebBiealmaetlag.  ^olr. 

Mr.  U.  CfurxAir  Jon*  sai.:  J  meetinr  of  the 

Socls^  hs  bad  biaaghl  tewanl  two  I'Ule^  thai  i^/bwjd  i>atc)ie«  of  dilTereut 
dmrwe  of  •easMrsaMs  oonssponding  with  diilervnt  jtartii  of  the  dark  >lide. 
He  bad  thso  mgastad  tkot  tn'  •-n.iiuannu  had  bven  enhanced  on  portion! 
ovinr  to  va|ioar  of  aoaae  klO'!  '   by  the  ]«rt  of  the  tilde  in 

■    ■  -It  otbetK  had  sognsted  that 

TIv  had  placed  fkesh 
- ;  on  developing 
>.    The  flark  slide 

these  hinges  fog 

■leveloj  i  ha<l  the  leather 

niBOVed  ami  muami  07  a  Kin<i  "'  wn\rn  nimi>M.ii.  tii"  n]>inioa  was  that  the 
enanrtioa,  whuevsr  R  wa^  that  i>fodn«*i{  fog  hail  remained  to  a  (light  extent 
In  tbo  wiot  — not  Foonrb  to  fog  a  plate,  but  xnlllcSent  to  exalt  ita  sensitire- 
itlon  bail  exhausted  itaelf  before  the  laat  two  plates 


proximity  to  tfa*  nut  skowiag  ' 
the  siMitlvwam  liad  bsMi  ttm 


phtsa  la  tha  Mm,  aad  kapi 

nnw  Ke  fonnil  no  trarm 


■>duced 

it  the 


l.nngs 
dtbe 


jnr.  TC.  ^ 

comtiosition  1 


TIm  «  iiAiHii*.'<  matol  an  experience  fat  which  a  dark  sli '    ' 
ftaiag  on  a  plate.    Be  bad  a  rlkl*  in  whld  then  wa«  : 
hotter  waa  made  to  draw  oot  entirely ;  In  a  certain  r>-irt,  b 
that  were  DMd  for  the  cat-off  scraprrl  the  woo.1  ■  f 
blark  ramUh  with  which  it  was  coated.    He  not  came 

fogged  all  over  exsept  qiposil*  to  the  tcranol  )>o li-  > '  ^-i-i  <">t  a 

figoie  oa  tha  bMide  of  the  shatter,  and  foand  that  a  plate  left  In  the  slide 
rvnmlaeed  this  tgu*  as  a  dear  apace,  with  the  iv«t  foKiy. 

Mr.  W.  K.  DaaaXHaii  a^eil  whether  the  Chairman  could  aay  what  was  the 
ition  of  tha  >4a<-k  Tanil>b  that  caused  tkii  fog. 
lAlRltaS  ooold  not  <er. 

Anuxson  said  taat  be  ha<I  Ijeen  trying  flnible  fllmi  with  roller 

slides,  asil  foand  a  diflealty  In  getting  them  to  lie'  ttat,  1>oih  iu  the  camera  aud 
in  the  printlBg  prcs*. 

Tlic  Otauuiaji  said  that  It  was  nwxaaao'  to  use  much  greater  preesure  in 
printli^  IhMB  cdlaloid  than  fhni  other  ocsatives.  He  had  the  back  of  the 
printing  press  out  nearly  tbnagh  in  sevenl  Uaes,  both  lengthwise  and  across, 
and  MTTews  plaosd  opposile  the  centra  of  eeeh  aqun  thus  left ;  in  this  wsy 
I'onUrt  rrMild  be  obtahied.    For  s  pUte  12  k  10  be  bad  twelve  screws. 

Mr.  .VTKixsox  said  that  it  bad  been  sUted  that  there  was  no  good  vsrnlsh 
for  cell'!  >i'1  filtiit;  he  had,  however,  found  Mawson's  varnish,  prepared  ex- 
pf«sal\  rpose,  answer  exceedingly  well. 

The  ., tie  as  a  varnish  wan  mentioned,  Imt  the  Chairmax  said  that 

gold  sia-  iia.i  ine  disadvairti^  that  it  became  darker  and  darker  as  time  went 
on.    Amber  in  cfaloiulw  woold  do  very  well. 

Mr.  .Tmm>.-.  inijutrsd  whsthsr  linseed  oil  itself  dU  not  dsrken. 

lid  that  some  samples  of  tracing  paper  that  were  prepared 
V  .came  very  dark.     Linseed  oil  bailed  with  lead  darkened, 

-•I  with  niinganses  did  not  do  so.    There  was  a  work  of 
h  the  msnnbrtnre  of  vaniahae  and  dnring  oils. 
-vi  1  til  it  there  was  also  one  of  Weales  series,  by  Field, 
^  ■■■•■>  the  subject 

.ibilily  of  celluloid  films. 

■  M.  «  .1 ,.,._,.,  .,.,..  ;,..„■„  i,....  „r.>.-  fifteen  years  ohl,  and  as  good  now  as  at 
first 

Mr.  W.  ExoLA-vo  thought  theiu  to  lx>  n*  ilnrable  aa  glass. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PBOVINCIAJ.  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCU-nON. 
Jvsx  19,— Mr.  J.  J.  Briglashaw  In  the  chnir. 

The  greater  part  of  the  evening  was  occapie>l  with  settling  the  nominations 
ol  offlcca  and  making  anaagements  for  the  anuual  meeting,  which  is  to  ba 
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opened  pro  forma  this  week  and  adjourned  to  the  following  Thursday, 
July  3. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  showed  prints  .on  Pizzighelli  platinum  paper  from 
negatives  taken  at  the  recent  Saturday  outing  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  P.  Eh'EBBTT  also  showed  photographic  souvenirs  of  the  same  occasion 
printed  on  platinum  developed  paper  and  on  albumen. 

Mr.  Freshwater  showed  prints  from  a  number  of  negatives,  all  of  which  had 
a  faint  dark  patch  traversing  the  centre  of  the  picture  from  top  to  bottom.  No 
satisfactory  explanation  could  be  arrived  at. 

A  question  from  the  box  was  asked  :— "  Is  there  any  advantage  in  printing 
through  green  glass  on  silver  paper  V 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  said  that  he  had  recommended  it  for  thin  negatives  a 
great  many  years  since.  It  was  of  advantage  when  the  negative  was  of  a  colour 
that  did  not  give  sufficient  contrast  when  printed  iu  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Pask  inquired  whether  Mr.  Bridge  thought  that  yellow  glass 
would  do  as  well. 

Mr.  Bridge  replied  that  yellow  acted  just  in  the  same  way. 

Another  question  as  to  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "bone  dry," 
elicited  tlie  opinion  that  it  was  intended  to  convey  that  the  substance  of  which 
it  was  used  was  so  dry  that  to  the  senses  it  gave  no  evidence  of  having  any 
moisture. 

NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Juke  17, — Mr.  Dando  in  the  chair. 

This  was  a  technical  evening  and  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  in  Myddelton 
Hall. 

Mr.  Hudson  showed  one  of  Abraham's  latest  Ideal  cameras,  with  new  shutter 
for  time  and  instantaneous  exposures,  and  with  arrangement  for  focussing  by  a 
lever  underneath  the  camera. 

An  interesting  discussion  took  place  upon  the  materials  from  which  sheaths 
might  be  made.  Celluloid,  vulcanite,  and  vulcanised  fibre  were  among  tlie 
materials  suggested  for  lightness,  but  various  objections  were  raised  to  all  these. 

Mr.  Groteb  said  he  often  got  scratches  on  his  plates  whilst  changing  them 
in  his  A'ictor  hand  camera,  and  asked  if  any  one  could  suggest  the  reason,  as 
he  had  microscopically  examined  his  sheaths,  but  could  find  no  roughness. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  it  was  simply  owing  to  Mr.  Grover  not  holding 
the  platfs  at  a  sufficient  angle  whilst  passing  them  to  the  back. 

Jlr.  W.  Few  said  he  wanted  to  see  a  hand  camera  from  which  the  plates 
could  easily  be  removed  altogether  after  only  tjfo  or  three  exposures  had  been 
made,  so  that  the  camera  could  be  used  for  focussing  upon  interiors,  &c. 

The  Secretart  showed  Abraham's  changing  bag,  in  which  he  thought  this 
mi^t  easily  be  done. 

■jfhe  Chairman  said  that  he  preferred  carrying  double  backs  when  out 
making  pictures,  and  thought  that  if  lightly  made  the  weight  was  no  great 
objection. 

Mr.  W.  T.  CovENTON  asked  if  any  of  the  members  had  tried  developing  with 
eikonogen  without  sulphite.  He  found  that  when  he  dissolved  eikonogen,  even 
in  distilled  water,  he  got  a  dark,  coffee-coloured  solution,  so  dark  that  in ' 
developing  you  could  not  see  what  was  going  on,*but  by  the  addition  of 
sulphite  he  got  the  greenish  colour.  He  also  asked  if  eikonogen  did  not  give  a 
black  image.  He  showed  two  negatives,  one  of  which  he  had  given  four 
seconds'  exposure  and  the  other  forty.  He  developed  the  first  with  eikonogen, 
and  fonnd  it  was  about  the  right  exposure ;  he,  therefore,  gave  tlie  second  a 
bromide  bath  and  then  developed  with  pyro,  and  there  was  very  little  differ- 
ence between  the  negatives. 

An  interesting  discussion  then  took  place  upon  development. 

The  Chairman  said  he  much  preferred  the  soda  developer  to  the  ammonia, 
the  fumes  of  which  were  so  deleterious.     His  formula  was : — 

Chemically  p<ire  carbonate  of  soda 3  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potash  in  crystals  1  ounce. 

Water   10  ounces. 

He  never  had  any  green  fog,  and  conld  develop  all  brands  of  plates  with  this, 
whilst  some  would  not  stand  ammonia.  The  plate  should  be  kept  well  rocked 
whilst  using  this  developer,  but  with  a  circular  motion,  and  not  with  the  simple 
up-and-down  motion.  Always  use  the  clearing  bath  of  alum  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Mr.  Gboveb  said  that  he  found  that  a  board  suspended  by  four  strings  made 
a  very  good  rocking  table,  and  gave  just  the  rotatory  motion  required.  He 
always  used  Edwards's  clearing  solution  of  alum,  citric  acid,  and  iron. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  a  board  suspended  by  a  roasting  jack  made  a 
very  good  rocking  arrangement. 

Mr.  Few  said  that  he  nad  been  developing  some  plates  lately,  and  in  pouring 
on  the  normal  developer  of  pyro  and  ammonia  mthout  bromide  he  found  that 
the  i)lates  fogged ;  he  then  soaked  the  next  in  the  pyro  solution  witliout 
bromide,  and  then  upon  adding  the  ammonia  they  were  all  right.  He  asked 
the  reason  for  the  fogging. 

Mr.  Hart  said  no  doubt  the  plates  were  over-exposed,  and  if  Mr.  Few  had 
used  bromide  in  the  first  instance  he  would  have  had  -no  fog.  Iij  the  second 
case  the  pyro,  as  it  were,  tanned  the  film,  and  thus  acted  as  a  restrainer. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  used  citrate  of  potash  as  a  restrainer,  and  much 
preferred  it. 

Mr.  Hart  said  this  was  a  very  powerful  restrainer,  and  required  great  care 
in  its  use. 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Hart  gave  his  method  of  developing 
plates  with  unknown  exposures.  Mr.  Hart  said  that  he  had  three  developers 
ready :  Ist,  the  normal  developer  diluted  three  or  four  times ;  2nd,  one  with 
excess  of  pyro  and  ammonia ;  3rd,  with  excess  of  pyro  and  bromide.  He 
flooded  the  plate  with  No.  1 ;  then,  if  the  image  Hashed  up  quickly,  he  poured 
off  the  developer  and  poured  on  No.  3.  If  the  image  appeared  slowly  he  added 
No.  2.  He  was  generally  able  to  judge  of  the  exposures  of  a  batch  of  plates  by 
the  development  of  the  first.  With  respect  to  exposures,  he  said  that  all  real 
photographers  should  throw  exposure  meters,  &c. ,  to  the  winds,  and  learn  to 
judge  of  the  right  exposure  of  each  plate  by  the  appearance  of  the  picture  upon 
the  ground  glass. 


The  Chairman  said  this  was  impossible  in  photographing  such  places  as  the 
Catacombs  in  Paris,  &c. ,  as  you  could  not  see  much  upon  your  ground  glass  ; 
you  must  in  such  places  expose  by  your  own  judgment  and  by  chance.  He 
always  rubbed  vaseline  on  his  ground  glass,  and  to  the  centre  of  his  focussing 
screen  he  had  attached  a  small  microscopic  cover  glass  with  Canada  balsam. 
By  this  means  he  was  enabled  to  focus  with  the  greatest  degree  of  sharpness. 
In  outdoor  exjiosures  even  the  direction  of  the  wind  should  be  studied.  In  a 
west  wind  the  exposure  was  quicker  than  a  north-east  in  Paris.  A  north  wind 
was  perhaps  the  oest  here ;  but  it  was  marvellous  what  a  degree  of  latitude 
there  was  in  exposure  if  one  knew  how  to  develop  properly.  A  small  tablet 
should  be  attached  to  each  side  of  a  double  back,  whereon  all  particulars  of 
exposure  might  be  placed 

Mr.  Walker  having  asked  the  Chairman  how  he  would  reduce  or  locally 
intensify  a  negative,  Mr.  Dando  said  that  he  used  cotton  wool  and  methylated 
spirit  for  local  reduction  ;  and,  as  he  never  varnished  his  negatives,  he  covered 
all  the  parts  he  did  not  want  to  intensify  with  Mawson  &  Swau's  retouching 
medium,  taking  care  that  the  negative  had  been  thoroughly  well  washed  of  its 
hypo  first ;  he  then  flooded  the  uncovered  part  with  the  Platinotype  Company's 
intensifier,  which  was  a  splendid  intensifier,  and  could  be  used  over  and  over 
again.  Having  poured  this  off,  he  then  gave  the  whole  negative  another  coat 
of  the  retouching  medium.  His  objection  to  varnish  was  that  you  generally 
got  dust  or  hairs  upon  your  plate  before  you  hiid  finished,  whilst  the  retouching 
medium  gave  you  a  nice  surface  to  work  upon  if  you  wished  to  retouch  any 
part.  Be  sure  before  intensifying  any  part  that  the  negative  is  left  in  the  alum 
bath  for  at  least  half  an  hour  to  clear  any  fog  from  the  shadows.  The  Chairman 
added  that  if  in  developing  you  wished  to  bring  out  detail  locally,  slightly 
warm  that  part  over  a  very  small  gas  flame,  and  it  was  wonderful  what  could 
be  got  out. 

A  member  having  asked  what  was  the  best  mountant  for  prints  upon  Indian 
tints,  the  Chairman  suggested  that  the  large  sizes  should  be  painted  over  with 
oxgall,  and  then  the  ordinary  starch  or  gelatine  mounters  would  answer  very 
well. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  upon  the  evening  of  July  3,  in  the 
Wellington  Hall,  behind  the  Myddelton  Hall,  when  there  will  be  a  discussion 
upon  Lenses  and  their  Uses.  The  Secretary  will  open  the  discussion  with  a 
paper  on  Photographic  Optics. 

* 

HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 

June  20. — Mr.  Luxton  gave  a  lecture  on  Lighting  the  Subject  in  Portraiture, 
and  passed  round  examples  showing  the  ditt'erence  which  could  be  made  in  a. 

face  by  suitable  lighting.  

June  22. — Seven  members  went  by  train  to  St.  Albans,  and  thence  walked  to 
London  Colney,  where  several  very  pretty  bits  for  the  camera  were  found ; 
after  dinner  going  on  by  trap  to  RaiUett  and  Brickett  Wood.  Forty -two  plates 
were  exposed,  and  a  very  enjoyable  time  spent. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  twenty-seventh  session  was  held  at  the 
Association's  Club  Rooms,  3,  Lord-street,Ion  Thursday  evening,  June  19.  Mr. 
Paul  Lange  presided,  and  there  was  a  numerous  attendance  of  members. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Association,  viz. : — 
Messrs.  Albert  Procter,  Alexander  Connon,  William  T,  Philp,  J.  N.  Stoltenfoht, 
and  James  D.  Paterson. 

The  President  reported  on  the  excursion  to  Rossett  and  Gresford  on  Satur- 
day, the  7th  instant,  when  about  thirty  members  and  six  ladies  were  present, 
and  two  hundred  pictures  were  secured.  He  mentioned  that  the  next  excursion 
would  take  place  on  Saturday,  July  19  (whole  day),  to  Boltou  Abbey,  with 
Mr.  C.  W.  Reader  as  leader.  He  also  entered  into  a  detailed  explanation  of 
the  Chester  Convention,  and  recommended  the  use  of  the  Mawson  backed 
plates  for  taking  the  interior  of  Eaton  Hall.  The  Hon.  Secretary  had  been 
successful  in  securing  Mr.  J.  W.  Wade,  Vice-President  of  the  JIanchester 
Amateur  Photographic  Society,  for  the  next  meeting  (July  31),  when  this 
gentleman  would  give  a  paper  on  Landscape  Plwtographg,  with  illustrations 
in  charcoal,  and  he  would  also  introduce  a  chapter  on  architectural  plioto- 
graphy.  Later  on,  in  Axigust  or  September,  the  Britannia  Company  would 
give  a  demonstration  with  their  Alpha  paper. 

A  very  fine  mounted  print  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Friese  Greene, 
of  London,  per  Mr.  J.  Norman  Thomas,  of  the  Convention  members'  group  of 
1889,  taken  on  24  x  20  glass  plate,  slightly  cut  down. 

B^The  late  Mr.  J.  W.  Robinson,  jun.,  a  young  member  of  the  Association,  who 
died  last  month,  had  bequeathed  his  camera  and  outfit  to  the  Association  for 
use  of  the  members. 

Mr.  Beaton  (J.  J.  Atkinson's)  then  exhibited  Fallowfield's  Facile  camera. 

The  evening  concluded  with  a  demonstration  and  detailed  explanation  of  the 
new  Kodak  camera.  No.  4,  5x4,  of  the  Eastman  Company.  Mr.  H.  M.  Smith 
was  the  demonstrator,  and  on  the  motion  of  Colonel  Ellison  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  him. 

SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BERLIN. 

June  2, — Professor  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel  in  the  chair. 

After  the  election  of  new  memters  and  other  purely  business  matters  had 
been  gone  through,  the  Chairman  announced  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
to  offer  two  prizes  for  competition  :  (1)  for  tlie  best  interior ;  (2)  for  the  best 
enlargement  of  at  least  three  times  tne  linear  dimensions. 

Professor  Rietschel  then  read  a  paper  on  Enlargement,  exhibiting  at  th& 
same  time  a  camera,  size,  50x50  cm.  The  general  upshot  of  Professor 
Rietschel's  remarks  was  to  advocate  the  use  of  daylight  in  preference  to 
artificial  means  of  lighting. 

Dr.  MiETHE  then  gave  a  communication  of  some  length  on  The  Qualities  of 
Photographic  Objectives,  commencing  with  the  observation  tliat  the  subject 
was  too  wide  to  permit  of  exhaustive  treatment  in  the  limited  space  of  time  at 
his  command,  and  that  he  would  consequently  confine  himself  mainly  to  those 
poiuts  on  which  most  misconception  jirevailed.     He  proceede  I  to  discuss  the 
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■etJon  of  •lUphngma,  and  pointed  oat  tlxt  the  m^oritr  of  objactiraa  in 
cotnetcd  only  for  cattain  dwtencw,  i.4.,  Out  a  point  at  this  dirtiiicia  appear* 
aa  aa  actaal  point  in  th«  iinan  objcda  ik  all  otbardiataaew  \mtam  won  or  1«m 
indiftinct.  The  newer  objectm*  an  fgrntaHj  eometed  for  inmiitx,  thoo^ 
it  i*  po»ible  to  c«n«ct  a  la*  for  all  dWwi>n«i  Diaphngat,  tt  waa  (tatad,  bad 
a  limh,  ml  it  vai  Moal  for  the  maker  to  attach  the  larnat  aiaa  inunorablj 


flood  0 

MBHil 


to  the  ob)ecti*«L  If  the  obJectiTt  were  too  aach  (topped  Sown,  the  lenilt  waj 
nther  to  ilueiaai  the  deftiHfcw  thaa  to  iwnaie  it.  owing  to  the  electa  of 
diibaetioa  and  ath«  eanwe ;  good  linaw,  hawewi.  woold  permit  of  atopping 
down  to/-Iia  The  qaeetion  of  light  apoli  foraied  the  next  portiOB  of  Dr. 
Xictke'a  pt^er  the  origin  of  which,  hr  nteetion  tnm  the  fioat  and  beck 
iaaea,  ha  cjmlaiaad  hj  meaa*  of  rliaalnge  He  tlaa  pointad  oat  that  the 
obaarntioa  m  the  Ugfat  spot  affonU  a  BMana  of  teetiag  the  pifn  thni  of  the 
ot()ectin*  ahowiag  onljr  o**  whea  dinetod  agilaet  the  ann,  im- 
)abe«bigi«t«raliBllitiB«t«MB.  In  condoalaa,  Dr.  Mietha  made 
Hag  otaratioH  nlatira  to  tke  depth  of  oUadtTee,  ahowl^  that 
it  ahran  dipoida  maiatr  oa  their  U(*i  iaieaaitr,  and  aa  a  conaeqnence  the 
want  ot  •Idaitioe  dae  to  too  gitat  depth  ii  rather  a  drawback  than  aa 
adrantagr. 

Hw  meettag  thaa  paaaed  a  Toto  or  thaaki  to  Mr.  Mietbe  for  hta  pn«r. 

la  taptrfav  IhOTto  Dr.  Mlrtha  dwall  MM  the  gnat  bapottHM  e/wUhUA- 
tag  a  aalwwd  nyif  for  taeUi^  u^iiBii^  lad  iiggiitiUhat  thaBoefoty 
ehoald  faralA  llnif  with  a  taaliM  mMaa, 

Dr.  Jaamca  tha  Ud  aa  iatmafiMnriai  ofezhihito  faefon  tha  meeting. 

caiom,  aad  atlkeeknMtfie  nUai^  balU  ■aeciiiid  la  natete  afideat 
rllfcMi.li  c<  thrt  la  Ihaiak  bi  fo^gafol  «r  Aeqoca  aad  pealal  oiden,  which 
wwa  qaita  ImuwiiUftla  to  the  eya. 

A  aamfavef  views  of  the  lUladl*MM4UkadiT«a  Coral  Uaada  and  their 
UaMtaat^  takea  by  tha  calehrataJ  toMrilar,  Beir  Boaist,  wen  then 
«thiMlai,aad  tha  i«aeeadta«i  temiMto'- 


Corrc0ponDence. 


'  wHk  ••  Mk  tlim  If  lk«  fftr. 


t>K  EMEBSOX'S  nCTUBES  OF  SAST  AKOLIAK  LIFE. 
To  (JU  Kama. 
Sn.— It  it  proTMbiaUy  nngra4ib)ni  to  look  a  gUt-botaa  ia  tha  moath, 
thartlon  I  eoQcsr  ia  tha  foto  of  Ihaski  that "  arary  Bacliah  pbolegiaphia 
iodaty  "  haa  paaaed  to  Dr.  Mmmmm  ior  Iha  eopy  d  hb  Pietvrt*  of  kft 
Amaltam  Li/t  ha  haa  praatntad  to  aaoh.  Thia  book,  the  aothor  tails  ni. 
is  mm  widajy  diilnbatad.  ao  that  tha  laaalts  of  his  riew*  oa  tha  praetio* 
ol  uHUHa  fhotanphy  as  laid  down  ia  hie  Saiuralulie  Photognifl^  nUgbt 
h«  mm.  Dr.  EaMfaoa.  doabtlw,  Maaaa  this  as  a  tort  ol  adaialioBal 
BOvmasBt,  aad  as  I.  aa  MnMit  rtwilMl,  ImI  soio  ha  will  IdOow  np  his 
gift  hjr  iha  still  farther  oaa  ol  addUaaal  aiplaaatiaa  or  aindaattai  lo 
that  ha  gHaa  oa  ia  hk"  AddroH  to  tha  Stadeat."  I  am  also  eartafai  that  this 


ha  apyraelatad  bjr  tha  taanban  ot  "  mrj  photographie  soeiaty. 
for  I  «■  aasan  Dr.  EaMnoa  that  than  is  aot  a  aMahar  oltha  toeiaiy  to 
whirfi  I  baloog  that  aadastaads,  aa  their  aothor  woold  hava  hio  do.  the 
I  to  hia  aaarfag  book,  aad  this  U  poaaibbr  tha  aaaa  with  other 
To  teith*  tUa  rfnaatinaal  sad  I  will  vaatan  ia  aU  hnaiUity 
toaakaafowrtiBaiteoaihaplatoa.aadhcpatoha««reBiorodtba  diffl- 
daat  doabu  that  Hoohto  bm  oTthsir  bai^  Iraa  rtprosaautiooa  of  aaton. 
Atpraaeat  I  (eel  that  fautaad  ol  baiaf  aalaial  Ihqr  an  ooenDtiaDal  to  • 
denaa ;  ia  sane  oaass  wmi»  ngHatioas  of  aaton  prodaeed  aceordiog  to 
a  bud  loraala.  Wa  all  kaowDr.  Bamrsoa's  Ibtnola  by  this  time, 
which,  as  I  iinilaHaud  it,  may  ba  riMitljr  atalad  aa  ••(Tarythii^  oot  of 
(o«es  ia  vaiTiag  dagMta." 
Dr.  Emtnoa  aiiiilriiIsM  far  isaM  of  Ua  plalas  oa  tha  grooad  that  aa 


artist  is  aot  always  aUa  to  gat  eiaetly  what  ha  wiabaa.  Twill  pass  orar 
than*  dalsatifaplatsa  aad  ooly  rstsr  to  ooa  or  two  which  ha  eoasldsn  ••  as 
■arfaat  aa  ha  eoald  wish.'*  The  aaihor  thinks  A  Uareh  Pttonl  tha 
bast  of  tha  ptrfaet  ooat,  aad  eoawdars  Hue  pUte  to  poeeaes  "  eraiy 
aatoxalistic  qoality  ha  woold  aaak."  Baa^y*.  ••Hen.  pariiaps.  my  riawa 
oa  facasaing  an  batiar  fflastialad  thaa  aaTwhan  alsa.  Look  at  tha  dia- 
laat  ahaep  oa  baak,  thtj  an  qoito  oot  ot  foeoa,  yet  oot  lossy,  as  I  nodar- 
staad  it.  Tha  jndieiooalT  selected  looaa  for  ranoos  parte  ol  pietoraa  as 
dsairsd  can  ba  stodiad  ban."  Let  oa  tara  to  tha  pUto  and  study  it.  A 
U«rtk  Pttloral  HiptassBta  soaas  shasp  aad  lambs.  In  the  fotsgrooad, 
aad  btiag  ecrtaialy  tha  priaeipal  objeet,  is  an  immeesa  shaap  toekliag  a 
laaib.  both  badly  oot  ol  loeaa.  Biisol  tha  hsad  and  back  ol  a  sharp  that 
maar  o*ar  tha  baak  of  tha  priadpal  obiaet  an  in  good  loeos.  Thaaa 
Ws  aaald.  ia  mv  hambla  opbiiaa,  ban  ba«n  bettor  away,  instead  ol 
baiag  aaaphaaiaad  \j  sharp  loeoa.  Qoastiaa  (or  Dr.  Emeraon.  Why  call 
tioatfoe  to  thaaa  obtmdiag  porta  brpqtting  them  into  sharp  fooos 
whila  tha  priaeipal  obieet  is  nefieelsdr  Is  the  abarpeass  ol  tha  Mto  ol 
tha  head.  Ac,  part  of  that  wbiah  Dr.  Emerton  says  in  this  piston 
fmmtt  "  arm  oataralistia  qoal^f  ha  aoald  ssak  ? "  Is  it  an  example 
o<  «*M  ha  sads-jndiakiaafyariaiM  Ions?"  The  distant  shaap.  as 
Dr.  nMRoa  Iraly  my,  an  ^atta  oat  «l  locns,  aad  I  do  not  sas  how, 
*  t*nii»  griailtal  objaat  ia  tha  aaar  {an«ioBad.  thajr  eoold  hare 


with  any  laas;  and  to  a  ttnple-minded 

eniaary  photagraphar  it  woold  ssaaa  that  tha  eaaaa  ol  tha  prindpal 
«b|ast  baiag  partly  aagiatlad,  aad  Iha  Mta,«a.,  behind  it  being  ia  locos, 


u  that  the  photographer  has  endeaToored  to  reach  these  distant  sheep 
andget  tliem  into  batter  focus,  aad  that  the  artistic  excase  had  to  oome 
altarwards.  Now  oomaa  the  greatest  pazzle  to  my  stupidity.  To  the 
ntrema  left  is  a  lamb  and  some  brambles,  these  are  by  uo  means  prin- 
etpal  objaotL  yet  they  an  in  the  sharpest  focus,  in  fact,  as  sheep  as  they 
conldba made.  Now  I  thought  that  nothing  should  be  in  ship  focus, 
not  evaa  the  nrindpal  object,  yet  here  are  subordinate  objecta  sharp 
■hnost  to  hardneaa. 

I  hsTe  dealt  so  fully  with  thu  photograph  that  I  feel  I  ought  not  to 
occupy  much  mon  spaoe  at  present,  but  before  concluding  should  like  to 
ask  for  a  littla  illnmmatioB  oo  the  atmospheric  effects  and  the  truth  to 
natnn  of  Iheoa  pietona.  We  hare  been  told  often  enough  that  natnral- 
Mie  photographs  reprsatat  the  truth  ot  the  tones  and  values  of  nature. 
Then  are  in  this  book  aereral  photographs  purporting  to  represent  spring; 
lat  OS  try  one  or  two  of  them  with  nature.  We  have  just  oome  to  the  end 
d  the  brightest  aad  ehaariaat  time  ot  the  year,  when  nature  wakes  from 
her  winter  sleep.  In  ooaaazioa  with  spring  we  think  ot  bright  sunshine, 
*»«7  Mjads.  batteroopa  aad  daisies,  and  May  blossom— not  that  we  get  ' 
Mqr  bloaaom  ia  March  or  earlr  spring ;  but  I  speak  of  the  brightness  of 
aOssI  aad  ehaarlolbaliagol  the  season.  All  natnn  teems  gay  and  happy, 
aad  taaau  with  lila  aad  baalth.  daapito  ooeational  east  winds.  What  do 
wa  find  in  Dr.  Emenon't  iiaprettiont  o(  spring?  The  Uareh  Pattoral 
u  an  example.  What  could  be  more  dreary,  dull,  and  dismal  than  the 
effect  ?  There  an  cart  shadows,  but  no  feeling  of  sunshine— this  I  find 
throni^oat.  Tnm  to  A  Toad  in  the  Path,  Karly  Spring  in  Norfolk, 
loptMSOlia^  ths  backs  of  two  melancholy  boys,  and  a  landscape  that  waa 
a  nod  tob}ect  taoogh  11  it  had  been  properly  treated.  Why,  this  it 
midnight  gtoom  ecmpared  to  toyoos  and  beaotilnl  spring! 

I  Isal  snra  that  Dr.  Emeraon  s  only  object  is  to  adnoato  the  poor,  igno- 
rant, untraiaad,  naadoeatad  photographer  he  so  often  mentions  in 
Saluralittle  Photafraphf,  and  this  letter  will,  I  hope,  gire  him  an  oppor- 
toaitT.  II  ha  will  oafy  ba  good  eaoogh  to  reply,  temperately  it  possible, 
ha  wUl  at  Isaat  Ughlaa  tha  darkasaa  of  erary  English  photographic 
society,  aad  earn  tha  gratitoda  ol—  A  PaorncuL  Ubxbcb. 


MOTTLING.  / 
To  tht  Enrroa. 
8n, — I  aaeloaa  von  a  tampla  ot  mottling  that  has  just  come  under  my 
aoties,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  la  this  instance  I  And  no  difficulty  in  arnring 
at  tha  eaoaa  ol  tha  narka.  Twetre  dozen  13  x  10  plates  br  a  well-known 
maker  ol  repnto  had  basB  azpoaed  in  India,  ntumed  to  this  country,  and 
altar  Ivuf  ^7 1**  MBa  tiaia  were  brooght  to  me  to  derelop.  The  first 
dosaa  I  took  straight  bom  tha  sUdss,  whan  they  had  aridenUy  been  enr 
siaea  thqr  wan  oipoaad.  Thaaa  had  no  mottled  marks,  bat  were  mora 
or  laat  spoUt  throogfa  tha  laathar  Unget  ol  tha  slides  marking  them  very 
badly.  Tha  rsmainiag  alana  dozaa  wen  paekad  np  in  dotens  in  their  own 
"    ihastooltLai     ■  -  "^ 


bozaa,  with  ahaato  ol  tha  anelotad  sample  of  paper  hetween  them,  and  the 
wbola  baiag  aneioaad  ia  a  ttraag  woodaa  box. 

Aa  thaat  pbOai  wan  oapaokad  in  tha  dark  room,  I  did  not  notice  at  the 
tima  tha  quality  oltha  paper  oatU  alter  I  had  daraloped  the  fint  negative. 
whealwatTetymoeh  alahaadattha  appearance  ol  the  plate,  as  you  may 
weUimsgiaa:  aad  oa  iaooaiag  far  tha  papsr  that  had  been  between  them, 
I  at  onee  foU  son  I  had  ditcoteied  the  causa  ot  the  trouble. 

Eight  doiaa  have  alnady  beea  daraloped.  and  ot  these  one  dozen  an 
spoilt  throogh  the  hia^Hs  oltha  slides,  six  dozen  have  these  mottled  mark- 
ings, aad.  ttraaga  to  aay,  one  dotan  an  bee  from  them.  Unfortunately, 
up  to  thanrtatat  Biomeat  I  cannot  in  any  way  account  for  this,  tor, 
Jmjpa^iatopad  Ihiae  dotea  mysell,  I  tamed  tha  job  over  to  some  one 
ol^lM  I  am  aot  able  to  ^y  aur  handa  with  eertainty  on  the  identical 
pieota  ol  paper  that  wan  plaead  batwaea  this  docan.  But  I  can  say  that 
altar  havhig  aoakad  mm  of  Iheee  aheeto  ol  paper  in  distilled  water  for  a 
tiiort  tima,  and  pooriag  tome  ol  thii  water  into  a  weak  solution  ot  per- 
maaganato  of  potash  and  earbonato  ot  potaah,  the  pink  colour  was  very 
sooa  dispelled,  which  I  beliaTc  indicates  very  strongly  the  presence  of 
hym  in  the  paper. 

Xon  will  BMos  ia  tha  eadosed  rough  print  the  impression  of  the  paper 
is  Tei7  distinctly  marked,  aad  the  edge  whore  the  paper  did  not  cover 
being  perlecthr  tree  Irom  mottling ;  so  that  in  this  case  I  think,  Mr. 
Editor,  yon  wul  agree  with  me  that  the  paper  is  the  cause  of  those  horrid 
marks.  I  must  tall  yon  they  were  all  developed  with  tlie  pyro-ammonia 
developer — I  am,  youn,  4c,  Cbaauis  Wbitoio. 

••  Bnntitood,"  Albtm^-rot^  Ealing  Dean,  W. 


LITTLE  MORETON  HALL 
To  thf  EuiTOB. 
Sn. — Is  not  Mr.  Kaeae  mistaken  in  saying  that  what  is  being  done  at 
Little  (or  Old)  Moratoa  Hall  is  an  act  of "  Vandalism  ?  "  The  old  mansion 
is  one  of  the  elaes  called  hatf-timhertd,  or  ■■  bUusk  and  white."  The  last 
time  I  saw  the  plaoe,  aboot  two  yean  ago,  there  waa  every  appearanoe  of 
neglect  and  decay.  About  twenty  yean  since  I  made  a  series  ot  views  on 
11x9  plalee  of  tnit  floe  old  building.  It  was  then  in  good  condition  ex- 
ternally, and  probably  what  is  now  thought  to  be  an  act  of  Vandalism  is 
Bterely  restoration.  Tlie  old  Hall  deeerves  to  be  preeerved,  tor  it  is  one 
ol  the  flsett  ol  ita  kind,  and  there  are  not  many  left.    Oak  will  latt  a  long 
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time  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  but  it  will  decay  if  not  protected  ;  and 
in  this  case  the  tar  or  paint  is  necessary.  For  the  purpose  of  the  Con- 
vention and  photographers  generally,  the  renovated  "  magpie  "  effect  will 
not  be  advantageous,  but  the  weather  in  a  year  or  two  will  have  toned 
down  the  white,  and  a  new  "  lease  of  life"  will  have  been  given  to  this 
valuable  example  of  an  old  style  of  architecture. — I  am,  yours,  &e., 
ilanchesUr,  June  23,  1890.  A.  Brothers. 


anetuerg  to  CorreBponlrents. 


"*,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  "H.  Gbkenwood  &  Co. , "  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London  W.C. 

All  matters  Jor  the  text  portion  of  this  JoubnaI/,  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  A^o  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given,  

I.  J.  K. — Communicate  with  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swivn. 

E.  JoSES. — We  liave  forwarded  your  letter  ou  to  Mr.  Redmond  Barrett. 

D.  D. — We  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  firm  mentioned,  or  even  of  their 

existence. 
W.  Bnowx  (Paisley),  J.  Ward,  and  Astro  send  us  excellent  photographs  of 

the  eclipse,  for  which  they  are  tlianked. 
S.  B.  W. — We  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  dry-pkte  makers  would  undertake 

to  clean  off  old  collodion  negatives  and  recoat  the  plates. 
W.  H. — Either  will  answer.     When  ciirlx)lic  acid  is  used,  only  a  mere  trace  is 

necessary.     The  paste  sliould  always  be  used  freshly  raa-le. 
51ary  B. — Do  not  spend  money  on  crystoleum  painting  as  a  means  of  liveli- 

hooii     Yon  would  certahily  not  get  employment  amongst  photographers  for 

that  style  of  work. 
W.  Metcrai-t. — Seeing  th.at  the  plates— judging  from  those  developed — are  all 

very  much  under-exposed,  try  the  eflect  of  eikonogen  as  a  developer,  used 

with  plenty  of  patience.  ' 

W.  A.  B. — Eosine,  erythrosine,  and  cyanine  may  be  obtained  from  Hopkin  & 

Williams.     The  two  first-named  substances  may  also  be  had  from  most 

dealers  in  dyers'  materials. 
A.  SiMCOX. — Communicate  with  the  agent  from  whom  you  obtained  the  goods. 

He  is  the  one  with  whom  you  have  dealt.    The  manufacturer  resides  abroad, 

and  would  in  all  probability  send  your  letter  back  to  his  agent  here  to  be 

dealt  with. 

J.  Hewitt  asks  :  "  What  is  the  average  price  of  cabinet  portraits  in  Loudon  at 
the  present  time?" — This  is  a  difticult  (juestion  to  answer.  Some  houses 
charge  as  much  as  21.  2s.,  and  even  more,  for  a  dozen,  while  others  advertise 
them  at  7s.  6<L,  or  less. 

KoviCE  (Cork). — If  you  require  practical  information  on  the  wet  collodion 
process,  you  cannot  do  bettei  than  obtain  a  manual  of  photography  pub- 
lished, say,  about  a  dozen  years  ago.  lu  this  column  we  cannot  spare  space 
to  fully  describe  processes. 

R.  S.  0. — The  electric  light  (incandescent)  will  be  perfectly  safe  in  the  dark 
room,  provided  the  bulb  be  covered  with  a  non-actinic  medium.  By  all 
means  have  it,  if  obt.iiuabIe,  instead  of  g-as  or  other  light,  ou  account  of  its 
steadiness  aiui  freedom  from  heat. 

C.  NE.VL. — Tlie  patent,  we  believe,  ha.^  lapsed.     The  specification  can  be  had 

J  at  the  Patent  Ollice  for  a  few  pence.  This  contains  all  the  information  on 
the  process  that  has  been  published.    It  is,  however,  still  being  worked,  but 

"  with  the  strictest  possible  secrecy. 

S.  Z.  is  labouring  under  a  mistake  when  he  says  that  the  manufacture  of  triplet 
lenses  is  discontinued.  We  note  they  are,  all  sizes,  quoted  in  a  recent  edition 
of  Mr.  Dallmeyer's  catalogue.  Triplet  lenses  (second-hand)  always  realise  a 
much  higher  price  than  do  orthographic  lenses. 

Lanternist. — 1.  The  copyright  in  both  Hogarth's  and  Bartolozzi's  engravings 
expired  long  ago ;  hence  you  may  reproduce  them  for  any  purpose  you 
desire. — 2.  The  most  suitable  plates  to  use  are  slow  ones,  particularly  those 
specially  prepared  for  making  negatives  for  photo-mechanical  purposes. 

Worcb-ster. — In  photogiaphmg  glass  and  china  ware  use  slow  plates,  extra 

,  thickly  coated  with  emulsion ;  or  back  ordinary  plates,  so  as  to  prevent 
halation.  A  good  deal  of  the  success  will  depend  upon  the  lighting  of  the 
goods.  Tliis  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  reflection  as 
much  as  possible. 

G.  W,  writes :  "  I  have  just  been  favoured  with  sittings  by  a  very  popular 
minister,  and  have  secured  several  good  negatives  in  different  positions ;  shall 
I  have  to  make  each  picture  copyright,  or  will  one  registration  do  for  the  lot, 
as  they  were  all  taken  the  same  morning?" — Each  portrait  will  have  to  be 
registered  separately,  as  it  is  a  distinct  picture. 

W.  George. — The  presses  most  commonly  employed  for  collotype  printing  in 
this  country  are  the  Albion  and  Columbian  presses  used  for  typographic 
printing.  The  latter  are  somewhat  old-fashioned,  and  consequently  cheaper, 
but  they  answer  the  purpose  quite  well.  A  copperplate  press  is  not  suitable, 
though  a  lithographic  one  may  be  employed  with  advantage. 

P.  O'DossEL. — Carbon  pictures  are  spotted  with  ordinary  water  colours,  jn.it 
the  same  as  albumen  prints.  Chromotypes  which  are  to  be  mounted  with 
the  high  gloss  must  be  spotted  while  on  the  glass  and  before  the  transftr 
paper  is  applied.  Oil  colour  thinned  with  tuqientine  is  usually  recommended 
in  this  case,  as  it  is  not  disturbed  by  the  wetting,  as  water  colour  would  be. 


C.W.S.  sends  us  a  print  from  a  negative  of  an  interior  in  which  a  window  th.it 
could  not  be  seen  on  the  ground-glass  is  shown  distinctly,  though  faintly. 
He  says  it  has  caused  much  speculation  amongst  his  photographic  friends  as 
to  the  reason,  and  asks  our  opinion.  Tlie  cause  of  tlie  second  image  is 
due  to  a  small  hole  in  the  side  or  front  ^f  the  camera,  which  has  .icted  as 
a  "  pinhole  camera." 

W.  Graham. — From  the  print  sent,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  lens  will 
not  cover  a  whole-plate,  even  when  a  small  stop  is  employed.  The  diameter 
of  a  lens  is  no  criterion  of  its  covering  power ;  that  depends  upon  its  focal 
length  and  the  form  of  the  comliination.  As  you  purchased  the  instrument 
with  a  guarantee  that  it  would  cover  the  size  mentioned,  you  are  i)erfeotly 
justified  in  returning  it. 

B.  Braden. — As  good  portraits  can  be  taken  in  a  studio  having  a  south  aspect 
as  in  any  other.  But  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact  that  gi'eater  skill  is 
required  to  work  it,  and  a  more  complete  system  of  blinds  and  curtains  is 
necessary  than  when  the  studio  faces  any  other  direction.  If  for  an  extra 
outlay  you  could  obtain  light  from,  say,  the  north,  it  might  possibly  be  well 
incurred  by  a  novice  in  professional  portraiture. 

Chas.  Wheei.eb  says  :  "In  .answer  to  an  advertisement  in  the  Journal  I  sent 
to  a  firm  in  the  North  specimens  and  references,  and  although  I  have 
wTitten  for  their  return  I  can  get  no  reply." — We  have  made  a  note  of  the 
name  and  address  of  the  firm.  Next  week  we  shall  have  somethiug  to  say 
with  reference  to  this  question  of  obtaining  specimens  and  retaining  them, 
and  the  steps  we  propose  to  take  for  the  assistance  of  employes. 

T.  Southwood. — Some  kinds  of  indiarubber  are  very  insoluble,  although  they 
may  not  be  vulcanised.  They  swell  up  in  the  solvent,  but  refuse  to  dissolve 
so  as  to  form  a  solution.  Evidently  a  sample  of  this  description  has  been 
used.  Procure  some  "masticated  rubber"  from  a  manufacturer,  stating  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  required.  A  good  method  of  making  a  thin  solution 
is  to  purchase  some  of  the  thick  Indian  solution,  as  sold  at  tlie  shops,  and 
then  thin  it  down  with  benzole  to  the  consistence  desired. 

Vindex  writes  with  reference  to  the  use  of  bichromates  as  follows:  "  Htiving 
some  time  ago  been  engaged  at  a  works  where  potass,  biclirom.  had  been 
made  in  very  large  quantities,  I  found  the  poptdar  remedy  there  for  the 
terrible  sores  produced  was  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride,  whicli  I  presume 
acted  as  a  reducer,  and  so  destroyed  the  special  power  of  this  drug  as  an 
oxidiscr.  It  is  possilde,  therefore,  that  a  solution  of  ferrous  suljihate,  at 
haud  in  ueiirly  every  photographic  labor.atory,  would  be  equally  effective, 
esiieciilly  if  kept  acidified  witli  a  little  acid — say  hydrochloric  or  citric,  or 
even  sulphuric  acid." 

Itr.-usED  says :  "  One  of  my  fellow-townsmen,  a  stationer,  has  sen'ed  me  a 
dirty  trick.  He  has  obtained  some  of  my  photograjihs  and  sent  tlicm  to 
Germany,  where  they  have  been  copied  on  a  smaller  scale  and  priuteil  by 
collotyjie,  litliography,  or  some  other  ju'ocess.  Now  they  are  issueil  in  a 
cover  and  sold,  twelve  of  them,  for  a  sliilling.  Can  I  stop  the  sale  ?  I  am 
told  I  cannot,  because  the  views  were  taken  by  my  late  operator — but  with 
my  apparatus,  and  made  copyright  iu  my  name.  Will  you  say  if  this  is 
correct  ?" — Unfortunately  it  is  quitf  correct.  If  the  views  are  taken  by  an 
employl  the  copyright  should  have  been  registered  iu  lus  name,  and  then 
properly  assigned  to  the  employer.    Such  is  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands. 


NOTICE. — Oioing  to'absence  at  the  Photographk  Convention,  communica- 
tions to  the  Edilor  must  unavoidahly  be  left  over  till  next  week. 

*»*  Several  correspondents  this  week  have  not  attested  their  communications 
with  their  names  and  addresses  ;  hence  they  are  not  noticed. 

The  Photographic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  July  2, 
report  of  the  Convention  delegates ;  July  9,  Photographing  Theatrical  Scenery, 

We  hear  that  Mr.  J.  J.  Foster  has  purchased  the  business  of  Messrs.  Sands 
&  Hunter,  of  20,  Cranbourne-street,  W.C,  and  that,  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Bickuell,  who  was  witli  tlie  late  firm  for  several  years,  he  proposes 
to  carry  it  ou  under  the  style  of  Sands,  Hunter,  &  Co. 

Death  of  Mr.  Baysham  Joxes. — The  name  of  Mr.  B.  Jones  has  been  before 
the  world  since  the  earliest  introduction  of  photography.  Mr.  Clifford  F. 
Nash,  presiilent  of  Cheltenham  Photographic  Society,  writes  us  concerning 
this  event  as  follows  :■ — "  He  died  June  19,  within  two  months  of  eighty-four 
years  of  age.  I  am  sorry  i  cannot  furnish  particulars  of  his  career,  but  he 
began  at  the  very  beginning  with  the  Daguerreotype  and  worked  all  the  various 
processes  as  they  came  out,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  was  quite  as  de- 
voted as  usual  to  the  art.  Within  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  seen  him  out 
with  his  camera.  He  was  a  successful  worker  with  the  older  methods,  but 
with  the  gelatine  plates  he  never  succeeded  quite  so  well" — We  have  many 
kindly  recollections,  of  Mr.  Jones,  who,  notwithstanding  his  great  age,  was  a 
regidar  attendant  at  the  Photograjddc  Conventions  of  the  Unitetl  Kingdom, 
and  we  are  very  sorry  to  hear  of  his  deatlk 
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DETAINING  SPECIMENS. 
Wg  had  hoped,  for  the  credit  of  the  pwliMion  geoenlly,  that 
lilchiiig  the  tpeciioeai  of  candidates  for  titiuitioiM  waa  a  thittg 
of  the  pMt  Unfortunately,  howerer,  thia  i<  not  the  caae.  The 
ntinilicr  of  letters  we  have  receired  on  the  subject  from  thoae 
who  iiave  been  doped  ahowa  that  the  diarcputable  practice  is 
still  rife  in  nutnj  quarters  by  onscrupaloua  |ieople. 

It  BMj  be  argued  by  aome  that  the  iiao«etam  of  the  pictures 
nay  arise  from  thoaghtlsMneas  or  tM^igmee  on  the  pwrt  of  the 
adrertiaera  rather  than  actual  dishonesty.  This  may  in  some 
'm«tances  lie   the  caae,  and  perhaps  is,  bat  the  hudahip  is 

ill  the  tame.     Every  employer  knows  quite  well  that  the 

;>eeimens  of  an  applicant  for  a  sitoation  are  about  the  only 

"lesna  he  has  of  obtaining  emplojmeBt ;  alao,  that  ho  rorch- 

la  the  nagatiTes  from  which  to  print  others.     Therefore,  if 
'Ote  are  detained  the  loas  to  the  owner  will  Iw  Tery  great,  not- 

thsunding  that  the  pictarea  themaelTea  may  be  of  little 
value  intrinaically.  There  can  be  no  enose  for  retaining  the 
specimens,  even  if  the  motiTe  is  not  a  diehooest  one. 

Some  of  the  oases  that  hare  just  been  brought  under  our 
notice  hare  sseaed  reiy  disrepatable,  tboogh  when  pressure  has 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  delinquents,  the  pictures  hare, 
in  some  instances,  been  returned,  but  without  any  apology  to 
the  injured  parties.  The  reaaoa  for  the  noo-rstum  of  the 
''ecimen,  when  one  waa  gireo,  has   eysiansHy  been  of  a 

"t  offenaire  character.     Here  is  a  sample  from  one  house, 

lo,  after  repeated  applications,  replied  on  the  back  of  one  of 

cm:    "We  had  orer  aercnty  applioatlbna,  and  don't  keep 
icrka,"    That  the  system  should  be  stopped  is  obrious,  and 

c  point  to  be  coasidered  is— How  t  Many  different  suggeatiooa 
lire  from  time  to  time  been  made,  one  of  which  is  to  disfigure 
the  picture*  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  not  Iw  used  for 
exhibition  purposes.  This  would  certainly  defeat  the  object  of 
thoee  dishonest  ones  who  advertiiie  expressly  to  obtain  better 
examples  for  their  showcaaea  than  they  are  able  to  take  them- 
selrcs.     But  lew  care  to  mutilate  good  photographs. 

The  following  soggestioas  may  be  useful  to  those  answering 
sdrsnisemenu :— Nerer  send  specimens  when  the  advertisement 
appears  over  initiala  or  a  nom  de  plumt,  or  to  be  addrsased  to 
a  pnalsaus,  natil  the  adrertiser  shows  his  bond  jittn. 

When  tsathnoniab  are  to  be  sent,  send  copies  only,  and  not 
the  originala. 

The  name  and  address  of  the  owner  shonid  always  be  placed 
en  the  back  ef  each  individual  speoimeo;  then  no  excuse  can 
be  made,  as  is  sometimes  done,  that  they  were  returned  to 
the  wroog  party,  or  the  address  was  mislaid,  *c.  Stamps 
•honld  alao  be  enclosed  to  defray  the  return  poetage. 

SuppnsiDir  the  i^tedmetui  nrr  rotain«d,  whrvt  measures  should  | 


be  adopted  for  their  restoration  ?  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
value  of  the  pictures  could  be  recovered  through  the  medium 
of  the  County  Court,  with,  possibly,  damages  for  their  detention. 
But  this  entails  considerable  delay,  and  it  is  \inccrtain  if  the 
value  of  the  picturea  would  lie  assessed  at  more  than  a  nominal 
sum,  notwithstanding  that  they  might  be  invaluable  to  their 
owner.  Proceedings  could  alao  be  institut4xl  before  a  magistrate 
for  illegal  detention.  Where  it  can  be  proved,  as  is  frequently 
the  ease,  that  the  pictures  (though  promised  to  be  returned) 
are  utilised  for  the  showcaaea,  we  imagine  the  offenders  could 
be  oiuu^ed  criminally  with  obtaining  goods  under  false  pre- 
tences, and  if  convicted  punished  by  imprisonment.  Very 
frequently  a  letter  to  the  superintendent  of  police  of  the 
district  will  secure  a  speedy  return  of  the  pictures. 

With  a  view  to  protecting  the  operative  class  in  the 
profession  who  ore  so  often  being  swindled  out  of  the  means 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood— that  is,  the  examples  of  their  work — 
and  checking  dishonesty,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  we  propose  to 
take  a  somewhat  drastic  course.  We  purpose  keeping  a  register, 
call  it  "  black  list "  if  you  will,  in  which  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  delinquents,  together  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
will  be  entered.  This  list  will  be  open  for  inspection  by  those 
interested,  and  by  enp/oyi»  before  they  entrust  their  specimens 
to  adrertiaers  who  to  them  are  unknown. 

We  invite  all  who  cannot  obtain  a  return  of  their  specimens 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  writing  for  them  to  communicate 
with  us,  giring  full  particulars,  to^'ether  with  dates  and  a  copy  of 
the  advoi^ement,  and  where  it  appeared,  also  their  own  names 
and  addresses  in  full.  In  tlie  event  of  legal  procccdiugs,  civil 
or  criminal,  being  instituted  for  the  recorery  of  the  pictures,  if 
due  notice  be  given,  we  will  have  a  represenUtivo  present  to 
report  the  case,  as  well  as  render  what  assistance  wo  can. 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  be  glad  of  any  suggestions  fix>m 
our  readers  as  to  a  better  method  of  procedure  for  putting  a 
stop  to  what  is  nothing  less  than  swindling. 


MOTTLING. 
Or  the  various  caoae*  of  mottHng  mentioned  in  the  disciuaion  that 
hss  been  proceeding  in  these  columns,  the  most  proliflc  is,  no  doubt, 
stagnation  of  the  di^reloping  solution,  though  probnbljr  mechanical 
inequalities  in  the  film  it4wlf  may  be  sometimes  to  blamu.  The  Utter 
fault  is,  I  think,  comparatively  rare  at  the  present  day,  and  1  do  not 
remember  for  some  years  ptst  to  have  met  with  s  csm  that  could  be 
unmisuksbly  traoxi  to  the  plate  itself. 

In  th(>  earlier  days  of  gelatine  pistes,  however,  mottling  from  in- 
equality of  film  was  a  far  too  common  occurrence,  and  existed  in  a 
variety  of  forms.  Perhaps  the  commonest  was  the  unevcnness  produced 
by  moving  the  pistes  before  the  gelatine  had  thoroughly  set,  an 
avoidable  trouble  due  to  want  of  core.    Another  form  was  caused 
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by  the  use  of  too  much  alcohol  on  the  emulsion,  which  caused  it  to 
run  in  an  erratic  manner  over  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  to  produce 
a  variety  of  uneven  markings.  This,  too,  was  .avoidable  when  the 
cause  was  once  realised. 

The  most  troublesome  kind  of  mottling,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
cope  with,  arose  from  causes  lying  within  the  gelatine  itself,  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  refused  altogether  to  form  an  even  film. 
Just  as  in  the  old  collodion  days,  both  wet  and  dry,  photographers 
had  to  complain  of  "  structure  "  in  their  films  arising  from  the  faulty 
nature  of  the  collodion,  so  early  gelatine  workers  were  troubled  by 
badly  setting  gelatine.  As  in  the  case  of  collodion  so  with  gelatine, 
the  fault  lay  with  the  material  of  the  film  itself  rather  than  with 
the  method  of  using  it,  and  no  care  in  coating  or  applying  a  faulty 
collodion  would  ensure  an  even  film. 

The  evil  arose,  in  fact,  in  the  process  of  manufacture  of  the  pyroxy- 
line,  from  the  employment  of  an  improper  strength  of  acids,  or  an 
unsuitable  temperature,  and  though  it  might  be  intensified  on  the  one 
side,  or  slightly  ameliorated  on  the  other  by  modifying  the  proportions 
of  the  solvents,  it  could  never  be  wholly  cured  when  once  it  appeared. 
So  with  gelatine  the  tendency  to  mottling  was  apparently  set  up  in 
the  process  of  manufacture,  some  samples  of  the  material  steadfastly 
refusing  to  set  in  an  even  layer,  while  others  that  behaved  tolerably 
well  alone  would  not  bear  mixing  with  other  samples. 

The  faulty  kinds  appeared  to  be  those  hard  samples  of  Continental 
origin,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  use  of  alum  had  been  resorted 
to,  and  tlie  real  cause  appeared  to  me  to  arise  from  the  attempted 
mixture  of  gelatines  of  widely  different  character.  Many  samples  of 
French  and  German  gelatine  of  that  period  would  not  mix  with  such 
kinds  as  Xelson's  without  producing  mottling,  and  I  was  for  some 
time  greatly  troubled  in  this  manner  when  using  Coignet's  gold  label 
in  conjunction  with  a  softer  sample,  also  of  foreign  origin.  In  such 
mixtures  the  separate  constituents  never  appeared  to  completely  mix, 
and,  setting  at  different  temperatures,  thus  produced  the  effect  of  un- 
evenness.  In  very  bad  cases  I  have  seen  the  gelatine,  when  allowed 
to  set  in  bulk,  produce  a  viscous  stringy  mass  instead  of  a  smooth  and 
even  jelly. 

At  the  present  day,  however,  mottling  from  such  causes  is,  I  be- 
lieve, seldom  met  with,  though  it  may  unexpectedly  crop  up  from 
accidental  causes.  When  it  does  appear,  it  is  easily  recognised  from 
the  other  Idnd  cau.sed  by  insufficient  rocking  of  the  developing  dish. 
How  and  why  this  form  should  make  its  appearance  when  a  perfectly 
clean  solution  is  being  employed  is,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out, 
not  (juito  explainable.  If  any  precipitate  occurred  on  the  developer 
being  allowed  to  stand,  we  could  understand  that  portions  of  the  film 
might  be  partially  protected  from  the  action  of  the  developer,  and 
irregularity  of  action  so  promoted.  Mottling  of  the  "  ripple-mark" 
type  may,  indeed,  be  produced  at  will  by  using  a  strong  pyro  de- 
veloper without  sulphite,  keeping  it  mixed  with  the  alkali  long 
enough  to  permit  the  well-known  coffee-coloured  deposit  to  form.  If 
this  be  then  poured  upon  a  plate  evenly  exposed  to  light,  so  as  to  fog 
it,  and  the  dish  be  rocked  gently  two  or  three  times,  and  then  left 
alone  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will  be  found  that  the  deposit  in  settling 
down  does  not  do  so  evenly,  but,  under  the  vibratory  motion  of  the 
solution  as  it  gradually  subsides  into  quiescence,  arranges  itself  in 
bands  or  streaks  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  does  the  surface 
sand  under  the  to-nnd-fro  action  of  the  receding  tide.  A  similar 
result  can  be  obtained  with  a  ferrous-oxal.ite  developer  overcharged 
with  iron,  and  when  such  heaps  or  streaks  of  solid  matter  are  formed 
there  is  little  wonder  if  irregular  action  takes  place  on  the  underlying 
film. 

With  a  perfectly  clean  solution,  however,  this  partially  protective 
action  does  not  arise,  and  I  have  sought  to  explain  the  i)henomena  by 
supposing  them  to  be  caused  by  the  diffusion  that  occurs  in  a  partially 
exhausted  developer.  For  instance,  we  will  suppose  the  solution  to 
be  allowed  to  remain  motionless ;  the  exposed  portions  of  the  film 
will  abstract  from  the  layer  of  solution  in  immediate  contact  with 
them  a  certain  portion  of  the  active  ingredients,  leaving  the  adjacent 
parts  that  overlie  the  shadows  of  the  negative  in  a  stronger  condition, 
and  the  solution  then  commences  to  equalise  itself  by  natural  diffusion. 
But,  unfortunately  for  this  hypothesis,  injthe  case  of  a  perfectly  even 
surface,  like  a  smooth  background  or  an  equally  fogged  plate — under 
which  conditions  the  mottling  is  most  apparent — the  exhaustion  of 


the  solution  would  be  quite  uniform,  and  consequently  no  diffusion  of 
the  kind  imagined  would  occur.  If  it  did,  moreover,  the  diffusive 
action  would  cause  an  irregularity  in  the  casa  of  a  "  broken-up "' 
surface,  more  or  less  following  the  outline  of  the  image,  and  re- 
sembling halation  rather  than  mottling. 

Such  an  effect  is  very  easily  produced  by  alkaline  development, 
and  old  collodion  workers  are  well  aware  that  this  principle  of 
exhaustion  and  diffusion  was  utilised  in  order  to  modify  the  action 
of  the  tleveloping  or  intensifying  solution.  Thus,  when  it  was  in- 
tended to  increase  contrast  in  the-  image  the  solution  was  kept 
rapidly  in  motion  on  tht^  plate,  being  poured  on  and  off  so  as  to- 
thoroughly  mix  it ;  if  harmony  was  desired,  then  tlu-  de\eloper  was- 
allowed  to  remain  as  still  as  ]K)ssible.  The  ratiowde  of  the  process- 
is  ns  follows: — As  the  silver  in  the  developing  solution  is  reduced,  it 
is  attracted  to  the  more  exposed  portions  of  the  image,  which  sixja 
acquire  the  whole  of  the  metal  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  further 
action  stops.  Meanwhile,  if  the  plate  be  kept  motionless  the  shadows- 
have  time  more  slowly  to  attract  their  share  of  silver  and  begin  tc 
gain  on  the  lights;  but  if  the  plate  be  vigorouslj' rocked, so  as  to  con- 
stantly bring  fresh  silver  into  contact  with  the  better  exposed  portions, 
these  acquii'o  more  than  their  fair  share,  and  so  the  image  presents 
greater  contrast. 

I  have  now  two  portions  of  a  gelatino-bromide  plate  exposed  upon 
a  subject  comprisuig  trees,  some  of  the  branchi'S  of  which  are  outlined 
aofainst  the  sky.  After  exposure  the  plate  was  cut  in  two  and  the- 
halves  developed  in  separate  dishes  with  equal  quantities  of  the  same 
solution.  The  one  dish  had  its  tjuantum  of  solution  poured  into  it, 
and  it  was  then  covered  over  and  allowed  to  remain  stationary  during 
the  period  that  the  remaining  half  of  the  plate  was  being  developed 
by  the  ordinary  rocking  method,  and  when  the  most  had  been  got  out 
of  this,  both  were  washed. 

The  motionless  development  produced,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
badly  mottled  sky,  the  rest  of  the  picture  being  apparently  tolerably 
uniform,  and  soft  and  harmonious  in  character,  with  a  slight  general 
veil;  the  other  plate  was  decidedly  more  vigorous  aud  cleaner  in 
the  shadows  without  any  "  mackerel "  sky.  But  those  portions  of 
the  branches  of  the  trees  which  cut  against  the  sky  were  almost 
entirely  devoid  of  detail,  though  this  was  present  in  other  portions 
no  better  illuminated,  whereas  in  the  plate  allowed  to  rest  during 
development  the  detail  was  evenly  distributed.  Here,  clearly,  the 
strongly  hghted  sky  had  in  the  one  case  monopolised  the  active 
power  of  the  solution  to  the  detriment  of  the  more  feebly  lighted 
portions  of  the  plate  in  its  vicinity. 

It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  diffusion  may  have,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, some  effect  in  inducing  irregularity  of  development,  but 
scarcely  of  mottling.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  latter  is  more  likely 
caused  by  the  friction  set  up  by  the  gradually  decreasing  vibratory 
motion  of  the  solution  when  allowed  to  rest.  So  long  as  the  rocking- 
is  kept  up,  the  motion  is  general  over  the  whole  surface,  but  when  the- 
rocking  ceases,  the  motion  of  the  liquid  gradually  subsides,  and  the- 
friction  becomes  localised  in  the  manner  suggested,  and  so  causes  the 
"  ripple  marks  "  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  mottling  spoken  of  as  the  result  of 
"  washing  the  plate  under  a  tap  or  rose,"  that  can  only  be  set  down, 
to  want  of  thought,  and  is  easily  remedied.  I  invariably,  after  pour- 
ing off  the  developer,  fill  the  dish  with  water  two  or  three  times,, 
keeping  up  the  rocking  as  before.  In  this  manner  the  developer  is- 
removed  equally  from  the  film,  and  that  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  carrying  the  action  too  far,  even  with  a  case  of  great  over- 
exposure. The  sudden  dilution  of  the  developer  practically  stops  its. 
action.  W.  B.  Boltox. 


In  the  Contemporary  Itevieiv  for  July  (Isbister  &  Co.,  London)  there- 
is  a  capital  article  by  Joseph  Pennell  on  "  A.  New  Profession  wanting 
Professors,"  which  ought  to  be  read  by  photographers  who  aim  at 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  book  illustration  beyond 
the  too  often  crudities  produced  for  this  purpose  by  the  camera. 
The  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes  who  have  begun  to  draw  for  the 
illustrated  papers  is  something  enormous,  but  as  yet  scientifically 
trained  illustrators  are  few.  The  author  considers  the  standard  of 
illustration  deplorably  low,  and  to  raise  it  he  suggests  that  drawing: 
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-•hoold  he  tMiglit  muTtcwny  in  erery  Khool.    In  this  way,  and  by 
«ducatiag  tbe  educator*,  the  public  would  ultimatt-ly  be  tangbt. 


'  r  may  b«  remembered  that  a  Committee  of  the  Koyal  Mieioecopical 
^  ciety  waa  appointed  to  report  npoa  the  new  oDe-tenlh  objective 
piceanted  by  Vrotamar  Abbe.  At  Uie  laat  meeting  of  the  Society  an 
aceooBt  of  the  result  of  the  teete  wm  giTao,  and  waa  of  a  rery 
intereeting  character.  It  had  be«n  determinad  to  tliow  at  the  meeting 
the  photo-mierograpb*  of  the  various  objecU  osed  bs  testa ;  but,  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  Committ«.'«,  which  oooaistcd  of  Dr.  DaOinger, 
Mr.  Mayall,  and  Mr.  K.  M.  Wilson,  it  was  found  that  the  visual 
•nd  actinic  foci  were  not  coincident  Dr.  Abbe  was  informed  of  the 
-ondnsiona  arrived  at,  and  asked  that  the  lens  might  be  returned  for 
TuoinatioB.  Tbi«  waa  done,  and  after  tka  lapse  of  several  weeks 
toe  Committee  were  informed  that  no  tnee  of  this  non-coincidence 
'Coold  be  found,  and  the  objective  was  ivCsned.  The  Committee 
then  mat,  and  the  same  object  as  before  was  foeoased  and  photo- 
graphed, and  appeared  quite  sharp.  The  railway  traveOing  the 
obJMtive  bad  azperiaaced  was  thus  folk>w«d  by  the  two  foci  being 
iwdeiad  crfncHmit — aa  rilect  never  btCom  recorded  from  sneh  a 


At  the  msm  mwting  waa  shown  the  new  pboto-mierogiaphic 
appaiatoa  mad*  fay  Mr.  Swift  to  Mr.  Aadww  Prisgle's  instructions, 
the  inatmaeat  beiflf  the  ooa  axhititad  at  the  I'hotoin^pbic  Conven- 
tion, where  it  attracted gaaeral  inlanat.  It  was  wtll  discussed,  and 
on  the  whole  received  much  comaendatico,  aeveral  objectiona  to  its 
design  that  were  raised  being  shown  by  Mr.  Swift  to  be  tasalf . 


:i.  H.  Fal,  whoM  photographic  rfsaiehsa  on  the  %ht  penxtrating 

great  depth*  of  the  aea  have  been  i«eotd*d  by  us,  giv**  an  account 

a  i«**Bt  Bttmber  of  the  L*oma  SeitHt^fifmt  of  his  aipwiaoces  in 

Itching  marine  animals  at  moderat*  depiha,  one  of  his  observatioas 

ving  aa  important  bearing  oo  photcignipUe  work.     He  state*  that 

'x-x  the  first  few  yarda  dovrn  the  HJht  b  so  bta*  that  eraa  red 

jeeta  do  not  appear  red ;  a  noa-aehraoMtie  Iso*  Maployad  at  the** 

<l<ytha  woold  obvioMiy  *how  to  nor*  advaataf*  than  whra  «**d  oader 

otfiaarf  eooditioosL    la  attempting  swhnwtin*  or  MbaqaKM*  plwio- 

grafhy,  it  sboald  h*  remember*d  that  an  arffiaaiy  photograpUe  lena 

woold  not  b*  achromatic  if  its  anterior  sarfaee  wm  in  immediate 

ntact  vrith  the  water,  as  the  correction*  aie  made  for  an  aiMnedinm. 


Tim 


of  the  Ibiti*h  Amodation  at  JUada  ia  axpected  to  be 

iceasafaL    It  is  aatieipatad  that  ahoot  Utf  fatwga  bmo  d 

win  be  there,  and  aaMMig  the  attnetfeaa  of  th«  place  a  good 

aukny  maaafaettiriag  firma  have  promised  to  open  their  works  during 

tbe  time  tba  weeling  ia  h*ing  held.    The  ftnt  loiHt  will  he  given  by 

the  Mayor,  and  the  aaccod  Hj  the  Executive  Committaa. 


Mr.  Ai58I.»  CoMMOx'a  leetore  on  teleaeopea,  delivered  at  the  Koyal 
Inatitution,  i*  reported  at  length  in  Xttmrect  June  U*  last,  and  will  be 
read  with  intarcat  by  all  who  davota  attention  to  astronomical  photo- 
graphy, for  ha  vantoiaa  aa  ahaobto  pnlietion  in  regard  to  the 
inatnmsBt  fikriy  to  be  used  in  the  fntara.  Speaking  of  tha  iiwtra- 
meat  with  two  plane  mirror*  u*ed  to  direct  down  the  tube  by  tha  aid 
of  a  helioatat  the  ray*  from  the  star  or  planet  under  examination,  he 
saya,  "  Thar*  is  hat  ooa  ohjeetion  that  an  be  urged,  that  is,  the 
poaaibie  damage  to  tba  daflnttioa  of  tha  plana  mirror* ;  but  thi*  seenw, 
from  what  I  hava  saaa  of  tha  wondarfol  perfection  of  tbe  plane 
mirron  made  by  the  Brother*  Henry,  to  be  an  unreasonable  one — at 
any  rate,  not  an  unsunnountable  one.  In  every  other  respect,  except, 
perhapa,  a  slight  loa*  of  light,  this  form  of  telescope  is  so  manifestly 
aaparior  to  tha  ordiaary  form  that  it  mnit  aaperMde  it  in  time,  not 
-only  for  flnsral  work,  bat  also  for  such  work  as  photography  and 
spaetreaoo^.* 


A  VKBT  riwartiMi  aaggaatioa  appear*  in  a  latter  ia  A'ature  last 
^•ak  ofv  tha  i%a8tafa  of  Elk  Sttiart  Bmoa,  and  rrf«niiv  to  photo- 


graphs of  lightning.  Pointing  out  that  a  statement  has  been  made 
that  the  lightning;  of  artists  b  an  impos.<>ibIe  occtirrence,  he  suggests 
that  such  an  effect  could  be  produced  if  the  lightning  could  be 
optically  projected  on  to  an  irregularly  shaped  cloud.  This  he 
mggeat*  could  be  done  by  a  small  aperture  in  another  cloud  lying 
between  the  flash  and  the  irregularly  shaped  cloud — after  the  manner 
of  pinhole  photography,  in  fact. 


THE  LATE  REV.  T.  F.  HAEDWICH. 

It  is  with  much  sorrow  that  we  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr.  HarJwich, 
which  event  took  place  at  his  reeidenoe,  Shotton  Vicarage,  county  of 
Durham,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday  last  we«k,  the  24th  ult.,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one  years. 

Bom  at  Wells,  Somersetshire,  in  1820,  be  first  came  prominently 
before  the  London  scientific  public  in  1840,  when  he  was  appointed 
Curator  of  the  Museum,  and  Demonstrator  of  Practical  Chemistry  in 
King*  College,  London.  He  became  aasociated  with  photography  at 
the  period  when  the  Daguerreotype  was  on  the  decline  and  the 
collodion  procaa*  was  hecomiqg  intndnced,  and  his  investigations  into 
the  preparations  at  collodion  were  of  a  moat  thorough  nature.  He 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Photography  in  King's  College,  and  he 
eontinoad  to  occupy  this  chair  till  IiMl,  when  he  left  London,  having 
taken  order*  in  the  Establiehad  Church. 

Anterior  to  taking  this  bitter  step  his  name  and  fame  had  become 
universally  known,  and  ha  had  contributed  numerous  papers  (no  fewer 
than  sixty-three)  to  tha  London  Photographic  Society,  and  to  Thx 
BuTiBB  JonxAL  or  PBoioomAruY,  these  being  mostly  of  a  chemical 
natnra.  Dnriqg  this  tima  he  aUo  publiabed  his  work,  notograpkie 
CKemitlry,  now  in  its  ninth  edition,  which  waa  brdoght  up  to  date  by 
his  friend,  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  a  few  years  ago. 

In  The  BnrmH  ioinutAi.  or  Photoobaphy  for  October  15, 1876, 
we  gave  a  detailed  and  aomavriiat  compendious  account  of  Mr.  Haid- 
wich's  labours,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader  for  much  of  an  historical 
nature.  In  this  we  taid  what  we  now  repeat,  that  Mr.  Ilardwich  was 
inconteatibly  the  moat  arduou*  investigator  in  photographic  science  of 
his  day,  and  the  most  prolific  contributor  to  the  serial  literature  of 
photography.  There  is  a  rofrsshing  smack  of  originality  about  every- 
thing he  has  written,  and  it  must  be  universally  acknowledged  that 
h*  wa*  an  unwearied  experimentalist.  Wa  quote  literatim  et  ttrbatim 
the  foUowing  from  the  article  rtferred  to :— "  Our  eateemed  eonfrire 
is  of  a  singularly  mild  and  undaBMnstrative  disposition.  His  simple 
loving,  and  aamast  natuia  find*  congenial  occupation  in  hi*  parochial 
work,  and  it  ia  dilSenlt  to  lay  whether  he  is  more  beloved  by  the 
awarthy  sons  of  toil  who  form  the  majority  of  his  extensive  flock,  or 
by  hi*  feUow  laboaren  in  the  minist^ial  office.  We  rincerely  hope 
that  hia  eminently  useful  life  may  long  be  spared.  When  our  friend's 
life  work  ha*  been  accomplished— ha 

'wboa*  p**oa(aI  d^ banavolanaa andaara. 
Whoa*  night  eongratolating  eonaoiane*  eheer*  '— 

and  when  hia  character  eumaa  to  be  (ommed  up  by  tboae  among 
whom  ha  ha*  *o  faithfully  laboured,  it  may  be  done  most  aptly  in 
those  *acred  and  axprasaive  words  — he  went  about  doing  good." 
This  waa  written  in  1875 ;  and  a  fitting  corollary  is  given  in  the 
A'ewca^le  JMily  Journal  of  the  2t}th  ult.,  when  in  course  of  a  brief 
notice  of  his  death  it  aays,  "The  Uta  reverend  gentleman  waa 
beloved  by  hia  parishiooer*  in  a  marked  degree.  Never  waa  the  old 
adage,  '  A  friend  in  naad  is  a  friend  indeed,'  more  fuUy  realised  than 
it  was  in  tha  deicaasad  gentleman." 

Of  late  years,  as  our  reader*  are  well  aware,  Mr.  Uordwicb's  con- 
tributions have  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  improvement 
of  the  optical  lantern,  in  which  he  continued  to  feel  a  deep  interest  up 
to  tbe  end.  He  looked  upon  the  lantern  as  a  great  means  of  education, 
and  he  employed  it  extenavely  in  his  parochial  work.  The  rough 
Durham  miner*,  with  their  wive*  and  familie*,  used  to  crowd  to  hear 
him,  and  the  Vicar  of  Shotton  was  looked  upon  as  a  sunbeam  who 
illumined  tha  many  dark  shadows  in  their  pathway. 
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ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 
Fbom  all  that  can  be  jj^ithered,  the  members  of  the  Photographic 
Convention  of  the  United  Kingdom  seem  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  their  deliberations  on  the  one  liand,  and  their  inroads  into 
Wales  and  old  Cheshire  on  the  otiier.  There  would  appear  to  have 
been  no  personal  friction  during  the  meeting,  and  the  names  of  those 
already  before  the  public  show  it  to  liave  been  a  thoroughly  repre- 
sentative gathering,  wliose  deliberations  are  bound  to  he  valuable.  I 
have  often  been  interested  in  the  views  of  the  old  city,  few  corners  of 
which  are  likely  to  have  been  unphotographed  this  last  week.  If 
many  members  went  with  the  various  Welsh  trips  in  the  programme, 
they  will  have  seen  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  the  United 
Kingdom  affords,  and  their  negatives  will  not  fail  to  still  further 
popularise  a  beautiful  part  of  the  country  which  already,  so  far  as  its 
watering  places  go,  is  well  known  to  the  dwellers  in  the  Midlands,  for 
when  my  wanderings  have  taken  me  Welsh  wards,  I  have  often  noted 
a  goodly  sprinkling  of  Rirmingham  names.  The  business  of  the  Con- 
vention this  year  seems  to  have  been  of  a  thoroughly  practical 
character,  and  if  the  Committee  on  lens  flanges  and  screws  are — as 
seems  highly  likely — able  to  enunciate  a  scheme  that  shall  be  accepted 
by  the  leading  opticians,  they  will  score  a  decided  success.  From  the 
practical  interest  in  the  Committee  shown  by  the  leading  opticans, 
there  appears  to  be  every  probability  of  a  successful  result  by  the 
adoption  of  the  chief  recommendations  already  made ;  and  this  would 
be  matter  for  congratulation  alike  to  the  general  body  of  practitioners 
and  the  makers  themselves. 

Every  thinking  man,  too,  will  be  inclined  to  endorse  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Committee ;  for  of  all  the 
illogical,  absurd,  and  misleading  modes  of  conveying  information  of  a 
technical  character,  commend  me  to  the  usual  jJan  for  acquainting  his 
fellow  workers  with  his  modes  of  Working  that  the  average  formula 
producer  adopts.  And  at  the  very  top  of  the  tree  of  absurdity  is  to 
be  found  the  dry-plate  maker.  For  evidence,  let  any  one  examine 
the  printed  instructions  sent  out  with  the  plates ;  the  chief  object 
apparently  being  to  couch  the  formulas  in  such  terms  that  the  diiB- 
culty  of  comparing  notes  with  this,  that,  or  the  other  maker,  shall  be 
so  great  as  to  prevent  the  attempt.  Those  familiar  with  these  precious 
instruction  papers  will  be  aware  that  there  are  some  honourable  ex- 
ceptions, to  whom  my  remarks  do  not  apply.  I  ask  the  plate  makers, 
is  there  any  valid  existing  reason  why,  if  they  must  boil  their  instruc- 
tions down  to  what  they  deem  a  mental  pap  suitable  for  the  sucking 
photographers,  they  should  not  make  an  addition  to  all  their  papers 
stating  the  exact  ultimate  proportions  of  the  various  ingredients  in 
solutions  mixed  in  the  complex  way  they  recommend  ?  This  might  be 
done  in  grains  per  ounce,  or  in  decimal  parts,  and,  as  this  latter  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee,  the  makers  would  do  well  to  adopt 
it.  It  is  indeed  to  be  hoped  that  the  outcome  of  it  all  will  not  be  a 
parallel  to  the  result  of  a  great  preacher's  discourse  as  described  in  the 
antique  verse  beginning : — 

• "  St.  Anthony  at  church 

Was  left  in  the  lurch, 

So  he  went  to  the  ditches 

And  preached  to  the  fishes." 

For  we  learn  that  after  an  eloquent  discourse,  heard  by  all  members 
of  the  finny  tribe,  we  are  told, — 

"  Much  delighted  were  they, 
But  preferred  the  old  way." 

There  is  an  old  way  of  anpther  sort  which  was  beginning  to  get 
terrible  dreary  till  an  enterprising  dealer  broke  new  ground.  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  the  "  I  have  much  pleasure  in  informing  you  that 
I  use  no  other  plates  but  yours,  and  already  I  have  gained  half  a  ton 
of  medals,  and  last  week  two  hundredweight  more  were  awarded  me  • 
please  send  me  two  dozen  more  of  plates  like  the  last  quarter-gross  " 
style  of  advertisement.  This  style  of  thing,  I  presume,  is  getting 
played  out,  as  I  now  see  a  letter,  occupying  a  quarter  of  a  page,  sent, 
not  by  a  half  tonner,  but  by  a  modest  writer,  who  does  not  "  wish  to 
boast,"  but  states  he  is  "  thoroughly  satisfied,  and  could  not  wish  for  a 
better  article,"  for  he  had  "  never  taken  a  photograph  in  his  life  until 
he  purchased  this  apparatus/our  days  before  he  penned  this  testimonial." 
Evidently  such  testimony  must  be  very  valuable  as  to  the  merits  of  an 
instrument  of  a  similar  class  to  which  the  market  is  flooded  with. 


Can  any  of  the  readers  of  The  Bbitish  Joubnai,  of  Photogbaphy 
give  information  as  to  the  practice  of  "  licking  down  "  prints  during 
the  process  of  mounting  as  described  in  a  recent  lawsuit?  It  reveals 
a  very  extraordinary  state  of  affairs,  and  one  that  would  produce  a. 
lamentable  state  of  perturbation  in  the  mind  of  that  section  of  the- 
public  to  whom  photographs  have  an  especial  interest — need  I  say  the- 
lovers  of  both  sexes,  who  are  the  best  clients  of  the  photographic  por- 
traitist ?  Ficture  the  dismay  that  would  be  felt  by  Romeo  on  findin<r 
that  the  picture  of  Juliet  on  which  he  had  lavished  showers  of  im- 
passioned kisses  had  been  in  still  closer  contact  with  other  lips 
than  his!  No,  at  all  hazards  this  must  be  kept  from  the  public- 
eye,  and  I  would  venture  to  recommend  that  a  committee  be 
formed  to  induce  employers  to  discountenance  the  practice  by  all 
efforts  in  their  power. 

Did  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  intend  his  remarks  to  be  taken  an 
serieiLc  the  other  evening  at  the  "Parent  Society,"  when  he 
gravely  stated  that  water  was  equal  to  acid  in  removing  yellow 
pyro  stains  from  gelatine  negatives,  he  having  also  at  the  same 
seance  stated  that  backing  pistes  was  a  retrograde  step  ?  Language, 
we  were  long  ago  told,  was  given  us  for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
thoughts,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  was  the  thought 
here  concealed ;  for  to  imagine  that  any  plates  can  be  bought  that 
wUl  do  without  backing  under  all  circumstances,  or  to  state  that  citric 
acid  solution,  for  example,  would  not  produce  any  greater  effect  than 
plain  water  upon  a  pyro-stained  film,  is  unmitigated  nonsense. 

Fbek  Lance. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION. 

Resumixg  our  report  of  the  proceedings  : — 

Thursday,  J  une  26,  was  devoted  to  excursions  to  Conway,  Llanrwst, 
Trefriw,  Bettws-y-Coed,  and  Moreton  Old  Hall.  The  weather  being 
fine,  all  the  members,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  availed  themselves 
of  one  or  the  other  of  these.  In  point  of  real,  thorough  enjoyment, 
this  was  perhaps  the  best  day  of  the  whole  Convention  week. 

In  the  evening  the  President  read  the  following : — 

Seport  of  a  Cojnmittee  conMstini/  o/W.  Bedfobd,  C.  H.  Bothamlby 
(Secretary),  A  Cowan,  A.  IIaddon,  A.  Levy,  A.  Pbingle,  and 
G.  Watmough  Webstkb,  appointed  to  consider  the  Weiyhts, 
Measures,  and  Formula:  used  in  Photoyraphy.  Draion  up  bif 
a  H.  Bothamley. 

General  Considerations. 
Thk  question  of  Weights,  Measures,  and  Formula;  divides  itself  into  two 
parts — the  system  of  weights  and  measures  to  be  used,  and  the  method 
of  using  them. 

A.  Weights  and  Measures. — Choice  lies  between  the  English  system,  or 
a  modification  thereof,  and  the  metric  or  French  system. 

Tlie  metric  system  is  now  almost  exclusively  used  for  scientific 
purposes.  Its  advantages  lie  not  so  much  in  the  magnitudes  of  the  units, 
but  in  the  facts  that  there  is  a  simple  definite  relation  between  the 
measures  of  weight  and  the  measures  of  capacity,  and  that  it  is  a  decimal 
system,  the  multiples  and  Bubmultiples  being  powers  of  ten. 

It  is  necessary  to  pomt  out,  however,  that  the  relation  between  measure 
and  weight  is  only  theoretically  exact  at  i"  C.  (39-2°  Fahr.),  at  which  point 
the  unit  of  weight,  the  gramme,  is  the  weight  of  one  cubic  centimetre  of  pure 
water  weighed  in  the  latitude  of  Paris.  At  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
15°  C,  however,  the  deviation  resulting  from  the  expansion  of  the  water 
amounts  to  only  8  in  10,000,  and  is  negligible  for  all  practical  purposes. 
Only  in  investigations  of  a  very  refined  character  need  the  divergence  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

With  resi>ect  to  the  English  system  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to 
point  out  that  the  old  "  Apothecaries'  Weight,"  with  its  ounce  of  480 
grains  and  its  submultiples,  the  drachm  and  the  scruple,  is  no  longer 
legal  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  chemicals,  and  it  has  not  been  included 
in  the  British  Pharmacopeia  since  18G4. 

The  legal  units  of  weight  in  which  dealings  in  chemicals,  and  all 
materials  except  gems  and  precious  metals,  are  transacted  are  the  pound 
avoirdupois,  the  ounce  avoirdupois,  and  the  grain.  The  pound  contailis 
Ifi  ounces  or  7000  grains,  and  the  ounce  contains  437-5  grains.  The 
relation  between  the  grain  and  the  ounce  is  inconvenient. 

The  English  units  can  be  used,  and  are  frequently  used,  decimally. 
Quantities  are  expressed  in  grains  and  decimal  parts  of  a  grain,  and  there 
is  no  greater  ditficulty  in  writing  205-0  grains  than  in  writing  12-90- 
grammes.  Grain  weights  from  10,000  grains  to  001  grain  can  easily  be 
purchased. 

The  relation  iJetween  weight  and  fluid  measure  is  of  precisely  the  same 
kind  as  in  the  metric  system.  The  gallon  is  the  bulk  of  10  pounds  of 
water  at  62°  Fahr. ;  a  fluid  ounce  is  the  bulk  of  an  oance  of  water  at 
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er*  Fain'.:  16  flaid  ooncM  or  7000  flaid  gnins  U  Um  balk  of  in  oancea 
or  7O0O  fluid  Kn>n*.  or  one  ponnd  of  wttm  at  ni'  Fahr.  Siooe  the 
ralatioa  it  qoite  exact  at  C'i'  Falir.,  it  is  mora  exact  at  the  ordinary 
teiopeiBtnre  thaji  in  the  eaae  of  the  metria  mntem. 

lielow  the  onoee,  bowerar,  nieh  a  raiatioa  doaa  not  eiiat.  The  aab- 
mtUtiph,  the  minim,  baa  no  simpla  vtlaiiaa  to  tba  gnin,  and  tbit  ariMS 
Iran  the  tael  that  when  the  fluid  oanee  «aa  changed  tram  tba  balk  of  tba 
ttof  ooaea.  or  480  gnina,  to  the  bulk  of  the  aToirdopoia  onnee.  or  4375 
ipaina.  the  old  mode  of  sabdiTiaJoo  «aa  letaiaed,  and  we  now  hare  the 
fluid  onnee  of  4S7-S  gnina  dirided  Into  WO  oqaal  pane  or  minims.  A 
minim  is  thsnfore  the  balk  of  only  0-911  gmin  of  water,  and  to  take  the 
minim  and  the  grain  as  eqairaleot  introMeas  an  error  of  aboat  10  per 
tmt. 

Fhiid  grains  arr,  howercr,  in  ose  for  ubsmiaal  porpoaes,  and  the  ralatioo 
between  tba  grmin  and  the  flaid  grain  at  tS*  Fahr.  is  prseiaaly  the  same 
M  that  between  the  gramme  and  the  aaUsmmimatre  at  4' C.  Measotaa 
gisiliistail  in  flaid  gnina  ean  be  obtainai  wilboat  diflleoltj,  and  have 
bean  vmi  hy  many  photofrapben  for  a  saasliliislili  time. 

Whilat  fmlj  i  iSBgiiMM  (^  aa*antages  el  «ha  malria  ratem.  we  an 
also  boond  to  iiiiubIis  lbs  hau  that  tlia  En^iah  9ilam  is  moch  more 
familiar,  that  the  waifbts  and  mmsiii  ■  at  this  sTstam  an  pe  siiiH  and 
osed  b7  almost  all  pbolagnabars.  and  that  a  knowledge  at  dseimals 
safiaiaBi  to  snabla  a  dedmal  syatam  W  ba  need  easily  and  aisimstily 
hhfao  maone  so  widdy  diflaaed  aa  ia  to*a>i1i.  It  follows  that  tba 
ttainX  adoptiaw  ol  the  matiie  system  wOl  at  any  rata  reqoin  a  eon- 
■iiawhla  lima,  aai  ia  dadSng  with  lomnla  w«  nenrnmswd  a  method 
wtaiah  ta  Indepandant  of  Ibe  systam  of  waicbis  and  maaanrsa  need, 
ptoridad  always  that  the  relation  of  lbs  anil  of  weight  to  the  anit  of 
meoann  ia  the  mat  as  that  azieting  hscwasa  iIm  gnmma  and  tlia 


ba  Ml 


S.  It  Ibe  Ensii«h  anils  be  naed.  the  minim  and  the  drachm  nboald 
not  ba  employed  at  all.    All  wngbto  abaoU  ba  npimmi  ailbar  in  grains 
r  daaimal  parts  of  a  xrain.  or  in  ooaew  mi  taaitaa  of  aa  oanee  -.  all 

of  a  flaid 


ports  of  a  Kiaia.  or  in 
ia  flaid  giaina,  or  in  flaU 


B.  rill  smi  I  It  Fetmala  ahoaU  gita  Ibe  aombar  of  pmru  of  the 
eoaatitaenls,  by  wsj|^  or  nimaiirs.  lo  ha  cealahmd  ia  aoma  dafloite 
nnmber  of  paru,  bf  wtmtmt,  of  tba  anjalfciw     Tba  mhtaw  eaa  then 

and 


be 
flaid 


faru,  bf 
np  with  (■)  gnaai 


4.  Tlw  standard  tampsmtan  loramkiagap 
or  AT  Fabr.    No  appaosiabla  amr  will  ba  ' 
thaea  two  Ismpmalaias  an  aot  qalla  lilmllriil, 

5.  Foamabs  shoold  give  tba  aoaatitiaa  of  tba  ooaoliaMBla  to  ba  eoo- 
laiaad  ia  a  parts  of  Iba  flafabad  aolalieii.  Md  not  tba  qoaalilias  to  ba 
ilisaolaad  ia  m  parte  of  Iba  aobMt.  Wbaa  a  aottd  diaaoWaa  ia  a  liqaid, 
orwfaaatwaMqaHaaw  miad.  Iha  volama  of  tba  uhllaa  aa  miitan  ia. 
aaarala.aat  a<aal  to  tba  aam  ct  Iba  tolamw  af  its  aoaaHfaala,  Tba 
asMMiaM  or  aoatnetfam  wte  witb  tba  aataia  of  Iba  aeiida  aad  Uqaida 
aad  the  pmpottioas  ia  wMab  Ibay  on  broagbt  lofstbar.  In  amkinii  op 
a  aolatioa.  Ibarafora,  Iba  eeaalUasnis  sboold  fliat  ba  dissolved  in  a 
qaanlity  of  Iba  aolnat  smaHar  thoa  tha  raoaind  vohuae  of  the  finished 
oiixtan,  aad  altar  solaliea  ia  aomplsH,  tba  Hfaid,  aootad  if  naoeseary  to 
tba  oriiiwiy  t— pssatawL  ia  made  np  to  Iba  spaaiAad  votama  bjr  addilioa 
of  a  foitbv  ^aHli^  of  tiw  aolMiat. 

«.  It  ia  saiy  importiM  to  apaaUy  in  tba  oMe  of  liqoi^  wfaalbar  porta 
by  waigiA  or  parte  by  maaaon  an  iotcadad.    Tba  aqoiTalenee  between 
oaty  botda  good  in  Itia  eaae  of  water  aad  liquids  of 
tba  saam  apaaifla  gia*i^:  a  flaid  ooaea  of  aamoaia  aofattioa  or  of  atbar 
a  flaid  oaaaa  if  rtmv  aalpboria  naid 


pomihia,  tatOMla  dioald  gin  Ute  qnaaHHas  of  Iba  eoa- 

nqaind  lo  aiaka  op  10,  100,  or  1000  parte  of  Iba  aolatioa. 

8.  Wbaa  a  aiixtara  {*.p.,  a  denlapar)  la  to  ba  prepared  jast  bslara  aaa 

Inn  two  or  amn  separata  aelalioaa,  it  ia  daaliahia  that  Iba  pioyotllooa 

ia  wirfab  Ibe  eeporale  eololiaBe  han  lo  be  adiai  sboald  be  aa  simpie  aa 

limrtili     I  J  .  1  to  1,  1  lo  S,  1  to  3,  1  to  la 

•.  inMa  metrie  aaila  an  employed  Iba  oriciaol  Frooab  spellinR, 

ltd  ba  noad  ia  pmliMMi  to  Iba  aoatiaitad  apelUng 

ia  order  lo  ovoid  mimaadiag  aad  mispriatiag  aa 


Afnwoa. 
WttfUmt  aad  Jifsmarfag. 


A  ferial  daamiplloa  ol  tba  eomet  matboda  of  weighing  and  maasnring 

■Mr  bo  of  aarriee  lo  pimlagnvban  who  Iseo  bod  no  laboratory  traioioK. 

JfaawulM;— The  eomat  nodfam  ie  Ibo  boriaaatal  tangent  to  tha 


wiiiiiM !  that  ia,  Iba  barfaoatal  Haa  ^iib  tooebm  Ibe  lowaet  point  of 
Ibe  aoraad  aorfaaa  of  tba  li«itd  ia  tba  SM  of  wotm  aad  all  liqaiifa  wbieb 


wot  |femB,ar  tba  bigiiaai  poiat  of  tba  aarrad  sataea  in  tba  eaae  ol 
mmmmir  aad  ataailar  liqiida.    Whea  tba  ttfaid  ia  eo  opaqae  that  Ibe 


IIm  readiof  : 


ba  lakan  at  Uia  appoiaat 


horizontal  sarfaee  ol  the  liqoid.  The  measaring  Tesael  should  be  eisctly 
vertical,  and  the  eye  of  the  obserrer  should  be  exactly  oo  a  level  with  the 
narfaoe  of  the  liquid. 

H'eigkiHff. — To  assume  that  the  weiRbts  in  the  two  pans  are  equal 
when  there  ie  a  distinct  deflection  of  tlie  index  of  the  balance  towards 
one  fide  is  obviously  incorrect.  To  take  the  weij^hts  as  equal  when  the 
beam  is  at  rest,  and  tlien  is  no  deflection  at  all,  also  gives  untrustworthy 
reeuits.  The  balance  shoold  be  made  to  vibrate,  and  the  weigbts  io  the 
two  pona  an  equal  when  the  index  makes  ei/iial  excur$ioiu  on  either  tide 
•/  Ike  positioa  of  rttt,  which  is  usuAlly  the  centre. 

This  report  was  uoanimoual;  adopted. 
The  next  paper  waa  Mr.  Plingla's : — 

THE  BECOKD  OF  PHOTOMICBOQBAPHT. 
By  AxDBSW  PantoLa. 

It  may  perehaaee  be  matter  ol  wonder  aa  well  aa  of  interest  to  some  of 
you  that  the'  history  of  gsBaral  photognphy  haa  baen  to  a  great  extent 
bound  op  with  the  history  aad  raoord  of  photo-micrography ;  not  that  the 
special  apaliaotioo  ol  pbolagnphy  to  microeo<^y  haa  in  any  direct  way 
inflnaaoadgsaoal  pbotogmphy,  but  rather  beoanse  the  men  trained  by 
edoMlinw,  aad  psrnapa  tttad  by  natare,  tor  mioroaeopio  study,  which  is 
sqairalaat  lo  si^yiBg  aUaata  aad  aoomate  obaanratiaa,  Irnve  found  photo- 
grophie  (srJWf  ■<  aaafal,  aad  Imve  tamed  their  obeenant  minds  to  photo- 
gr^diio  waala. 

Aad,  aBoraotai.  imagaa  prqtaoted  by  a  mieroaoopa  an  so  evidently  oon- 
niiitl  for  Ibe  stody  of  any  mathod  of  grapliie  repreaeatation— the 
aakifad  imago  eoa  so  rsodily  be  kept  siaadily  fixed  on  one  plane,  the 
optioal  qaalitiM  ol  tba  prolaatsd  image  oan  ba  ao  readily  examined,  the 
worfcar  ia  ao  wboUy  iadapaadant  ol  weather — that  tbare  is  not  much 
for  owadar  ia  oar  fiadiag  aoma  ol  Iba  eoilieat  axparimantalists  in 
gmpby  asiaf  te  fsaisulsd  ariaroaeopia  image  aa  tba  sabjeet  for 
tbsir  piMleaiapbie  Toamrrhm.  Loat  yaor  I  bod  the  boooar  to  review 
bafon  yoa  Um  lauaims  of  photography  daring  fifty  years,  bat  this  ysor  I 
toko  yoa  book,  it  yoa  will  bs  plaaaeil  to  aoooopany  me,  to  a  period  mors 
remola  tbon  fU|y  yeon  090.  Iiet  as  turn  to  toe  yav  1809,  and  we  aboil 
And— probobly  in  Iba  ioaraal  of  the  Hoyal  Inatitatioo— reoords  of  the 
expanmsata  el  Wedgsraod  aad  tlie  obeervationa  ol  Bumpluy  Davy  on 
■*  leovoa  aad  wiaga  ol  iamola  t^kan  by  solar  li^l  on  prapored  leather." 
Thia  surely  ia  early  annagh  ia  Um  history  of  ^lotogrophy.  It  is  well 
known  that  both  Fox  Talbat  and  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Boade  used  the  solar 
microscope,  and  many  oliMr  aomea  famous  in  iIm  reoMxla  of  pbcrtognphy 
an  also  iooad  in  tba  early  onnola  of  pboto-mierography.  Mr.  Beada  is 
known  to  iMn  prodaesdplioto-mieTagnphs  in  1887,  insects  being  his 
eiiiaf  sobieela,  bat  ia  18S9  ba  prodooad  raaolla  graaUy  auperior  to  his 
eCorta  ol  18S7.  Aboat  1818  the  prototype  ol  oar  Iripla  oohromatio  oon- 
daaaer  woa  brouKht  forwoid  hj  Dajardio,  and  in  '89  or  '40  Danoar  naed 
the  gaamieroecope  aad  pbeto^opbed  therewith  on  silvaredplalea.  Donni 
and  Fooeoolt,  in  Pane,  piamulsd  engravinga  from  pboto-mierognpliio 
Dagaanootype  plotm  ia  wbat  Moitsssisr  ealled  a  ■'  magnificent  atlas." 
Tba  fliat  inalawaa  kaowa  to  bm  of  IIm  ose  of  polarised  light  for  pholo- 
gnphjr  waa  m  18S7,  when  IL  Bortaeb  exhibited  in  Paria  orystals  of  salicine 
piiotasmpbad  bv  polariaed  light.  Aboat  the  "  fiftiw ''  a  great  many 
BOoaae  an  foond,  many  of  tbam  wall  known  to  us,  as  Bbewbolt,  Diamond, 
Maddox,  Wenham,  Vilaa,  bssidas  many  «aranl«  of  other  ooontriaa.  Dr. 
Maddox  ahowod  at  the  Boyal  Soeiety,  in  1867,  pboto-mierograplu  illns- 
trating  a  paper  ha  Umb  load. 

Enormoaa  stridm  wan  made  ia  oar  aeianea  liy  Dr.  Woodward,  an  army 
oorw  ifltba  United  Statae ;  in  fact,  hia  work  may  be  said  not  only  to 
HMTk,  bot  Ie  oooatitata,  an  era  io  plK)lo-aiierogr^>hy.  Hin  work  first 
elaimed  aotiee  aboat  1864,  aad  oonsistsd  not  only  of  medical  subjects,  bat 
ol  diatoms  token  at  vary  high  magnifleations. 

I  am  not  awon  ol  Ibo  oioot  dote  when  Dr.  B.  L.  Maddox  first  pitv 
dnoed  a  plMto-mierograpb,  nor  eon  be  fix  the  date  himaelf,  but  I  have 
iMn  a  pbotagraph  ol  P.  *"»"'-«"■"  x  :iO0O  diameters  of  superlative 
exeellawea  nrodoised  by  my  frimd  in  1888  or  1830.  This  was  bv  no 
meona  Ilia  Brat  otlompt,  aa  ia  aaaily  seen  from  the  high  quality  of  the 
negative  now  in  my  pnmmiiioii,  It  is  not  within  my  subject  to  deseribe 
ovon  briafly  the  apparataa  uad  by  theee  early  workers,  bot  I  may  aay 
that  Um  iUnmination  oaed  by  them  wss  eitlier  the  gas  mioroaoope  or 
snnliKbt.  and  many  ingenious  forms  of  belioetat  were  used.  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's heUoetal,waa  speeiaUy  admirable,  and  Dr.  Maddox  designed  one 
of  hiffh  quality  and  modmate  pioe.  Ktill,  in  this  country  at  least,  direct 
ionliKbt  eon  never  ba  dapendeo  upon ,  and  in  the  days  of  wet  oollodion  the 
photo- miorograpbor  moat  hova  had  frequently  to  lie  idle.  In  tha  praaent 
day,  with  the  mnoh  mon  aaaaitiva  platea  at  oar  oommond,  we  oon  ntiliaa 
as  radiants  not  only  tha  daetrio  arc,  but  elertrio  ineoadeeoent  lamps,  suob, 
tor  szample,  aa  Dr.  Van  Hearok  uses  with  soob  soooeaa;  limelight,  saoh 
as  I  use  myself ;  and  evaa  the  light  ol  ordinary  poralBn  Umtie. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  eiotwed  if  I  dwell  with  a  certain  fondness  on  the 
pbotograptiy  of  baetoio.  I  believe  that  I>r.  Bobert  Koch,  the  eminent 
bacteriologist  nf  Berlin,  was  the  first  to  publish  photographs  of  bacteria; 
thia  waa  in  1877.  In  bis  paper  On  the  hiresligalioH  0/  Pathogenic 
Organinm,  translated  by  Mr.  Victor  Horslcy  (or  the  Kbw  Sydenham 
Hooietyi  Koeh  spaoka  vary  stronglv  in  (svonr  of  phot^-micrognphy,  and 
ana  s^ra  ho  weald  pnfar  a  bad  photograph-to  a  drawing,  however  good  ; 
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bnt  it  seems  that  at  a  later  period  he  found  certain  difficulties  of  colour 
to  be  almost  or  quite  insuperable,  and  be  was  tlien  inclined  to  make  less 
of  photo-micrography  than  he  had  previously  done.  Dr.  E.  Klein,  F.K.S., 
■was  also  inclined  to  condemn  our  science  for  his  purpose,  for  in  Micro- 
Organhnu  and  iJisease,  third  edition,  1880,  I  find  these  words :—"  Micro- 
photography,  by  whicli  microscopic  specimens  of  bacteria  are  photo- 
graphed, has  hitherto  yielded  results  so  unsatisfactory,  that  even  Koch, 
wlio  first  introduced  it,  has  abandoned  it  in  lieu  of  accurate  drawings 
made  in  the  usual  manner."  Possibly,  when  Dr.  Klein  wrote  this  his 
words  were  true,  but  certainly  he  has  changed  his  opinion  now,  as  I  have 
very  good  reason  to  know. 

I  could  name  a  considerable  number  of  books  and  a  very  great  number 
of  papers  which  are  illustrated  by  photography.  George  M.  Sternberg  not 
only  illustrated  a  book  of  his  own  on  bacteria  by  photo-micrographic 
prints  (second  edition,  1883),  but  has  written  a  book  of  careful  and  de- 
tailed instructions  for  the  practice  of  the  science.  Dr.  E.  M.  CrooksDank 
is  in  the  same  position  ;  he  has  published  a  book  largely  illustrated  by 
photographs  of  bacteria,  and  he  is  also  the  author  of  Pliotographij  of 
Uacteria.  A  paper  read  by  Dr.  Crookshank  to  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  and  illustrated  by  his  negatives,  first  directed  my 
attention  to  bacteriological  photography.  In  1885  both  Hauser  and  Van 
Ermengen  published  photographs  of  bacteria,  and  after  the  works  of  these 
men  the  science  may  be  said  to  have  gained  a  sure  footing.  The  chief 
obstacle  to  success,  the  stumbling  block  of  all  these  earlier  workers,  was 
the  difficulty  of  colour  rendeiing,  unless  the  preparations  were  suitably 
or  deliberately  stained  for  photography.  Colour-correct  photography, 
then,  forms  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  the  edifice  of  photo-micro- 
graphy so  rapidly  rising  among  us. 

My  remarks  up  to  this  point  have  been  purposely  made  to  lead  up  to 
certain  stages  in  the  records  of  photo-micrography,  and  we  have  reached 
the  stage  of  colour-correct  rendering  of  stained  objects.  There  is  another 
photographic  matter  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  passing,  but  must  now 
be  more  particularly  treated.  I  have  referred  to  increased  sensitiveness 
of  our  plates.  Just  as  Wedgwood,  Davy,  Reade,  and  Talbot  used  photo- 
graphy for  microscopic  work,  and  in  practising  the  one  elaborated  the 
other,  so  Dr.  Maddox  in  the  search  after  certain  photo-micrographic 
effects  fell  upon  gelatine  emulsion  photography.  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  Bennett  revolutionised  photography,  but  I  must  point  out  the 
effect  liis  discovery  had  on  photomicrogiaphy.  We  are  no  longer  de- 
pendent on  sunlight,  we  can  work  with  the  very  highest  powers  with- 
out undue  length  of  exposure,  the  developed  image  is  quite  fine  enough 
for  any  purpose,  and  nearly  all  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences  of 
wet  collodion  and  silver  bath  are  removed  from  our  path.  The  advantage 
in  reduced  exposure  is  not  by  any  means  a  matter  of  time  only,  for  during 
prolonged  exposure  tliere  is  imminent  danger  of  movement  either  from 
Veitior  or  from  alterations  of  temperature,  both  of  which  are  fatal  to 
success,  but  most  difficult  to  avoid.  We  have,  then,  at  the  present  day 
advantages  purely  photographic  which  were  not  within  reach  of  the 
masters  of  photo-micrography  of  past  years  ;  we  have  plates  much  more 
sensitive,  and  so  we  get  results  much  more  rapidly,  much  more  certainly, 
and  with  much  less  expense ;  but  in  a  large  class  of  cases  we  get  results 
much  better — sometimes,  in  fact,  we  get  results  which  without  ortho- 
chromatic  photography  we  could  not  obtain  at  all.  The  indefatigable 
Koch  was  stopped  by  colour  difficulties,  as  already  stated ;  but  it  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that,  so  far  as  1  have  seen,  the  very  best  photographs 
of  bacteria  published  up  to  the  present  time  are  by  Drs.  Fraenckel  and 
Pfeiffer,  colleagues  or  assistants  of  Koch.  These  bacteriological  photo- 
graphs are  so  fine  that  I  have  brought  a  few  of  them  for  your  inspection. 
They  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  produced  by  orthochromatic  methods,  and 
while  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  all  the  directions  given  in  the  text  of 
No.  1,  still  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  results  these  gentlemen 
have  achieved. 

I  would  point  out  that  some  of  the  methods  of  staining  most  followed 
by  bacteriologists  and  microscopic  technologists  in  general  would  afford 
excellent  examples  of  subjects  difficult  to  photograph  on  ordinary  plates. 
'Tubercle  bacilli  are  usually  stained  either  red  on  a  blue  ground,  or  blue  on 
a  yellow-brown  ground.  Voilet  coloured  bacilli  anthracis  are  very  fre- 
quently found  in  preparations  counter-stained  with  bismarok-brown  or 
vesuvin.  The  fungus  of  actinomycosis  shows  best  stained  blue,  red,  and 
yellow,  and  I  shall  presently  show  you  the  orthochromatic  results  from 
such  a  staining.  A  much  valued  multiple  stain,  my  own  favourite  stain 
for  ordinary  pathological  and  physiological  tissues,  consists  of  bright  blue 
for  nuclear,  bright  red  for  connective,  and  orange  more  or  less  bright  for 
protoplasmic  tissues ;  I  venture  to  assert  that  no  ordinary  plate  will 
properly  render  a  section  well  stained  by  this  method,  yet  with  yellow- 
sensitive  plates,  and  the  use  of  screens  chosen  for  each  occasion,  I  am  in 
the  frequent  habit  of  photographing  such  subjects,  and  I  generally  end 
by  getting  good  results.  I  could  show  you  bacteria  sections  photographed 
repeatedly  on  ordinary  plates,  and  with  the  greatest  skill  and  care  I  could 
bring  to  bear,  where  there  is  not  a  trace  of  a  microbe,  whereas  with  a 
colour-corrected  plate  the  organisms  stand  out  clear  and  unmistakable. 
My  paper  is  not  intended  to  be  a  course  of  instruction  in  photo-micro- 
graphy, but  is  rather  an  attempt  to  point  out  by  how  much  and  by  what 
means  our  science  has  advanged,  is  advancing,  and  will  doubtless  continue 
to  advance. 

The  advances  made  since  the  infancy  of  our  science  have  been  simply 
astounding.     Conceive  the  time  and   conceive  th«  labour  when  the 


principle  of  "correcting  lenses  for  photography"  was  undiscovered, 
Petzval,  about  fifty  years  ago,  showed  the  way  to  this  correction  in  photo- 
graphic lenses,  but  not  till  long  after  that  did  photo-micrography  become 
so  important  in  public  estimation  that  opticians  were  forced  to  consider 
the  correction  for  microscopic  objectives.  Some  opticians  do  not  seem  to 
have  grasped  the  subject  even  yet,  but  there  are  others  who  have  done  so 
most  successfully. 

And  again,  resolution  and  definition,  which,  though  perhaps  technically 
distinct,  are  nevertheless  bound  together,  depend  on  angular,  or  rather 
numerical  aperture.  The  earlier  opticians  might  get  their  objectives  with 
visual  and  chemical  foci  coincident,  they  certainly  did  attain  to  very  flat 
field  images ;  but  they  were  incompetent,  and,  indeed,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  desirous  to  get  large  aperture  with  other  qualities  good.  Ee- 
solution,  or  separation  of  line  from  line,  depends  on  fixed  laws  relating  to 
numerical  aperture.  A  lens  having  a  numerical  aperture  of  0'30  will  in 
the  most  actinic  part  of  the  spectrum  resolve  38,000  lines  to  an  inch ; 
N.A.  1-00  (the  highest  air  angle)  gives  the  power  of  resolving  127,000  to 
the  inch,  while  N.A.  1-4  is  capable  of  resolving  nearly  180,000  per  inch. 
Now  many  of  us  possess  objectives  having  apertures  nearly  approaching 
to  N.A.  1-4,  while  lately  Zeiss  produced  a  glass  having  a  numerical  aper- 
ture of  1 -63.  I  shall  show  you  some  work  done  with  this  glass  by  Dr. 
Van  Heurck,  of  Antwerp. 

When  the  system  of  immersion  was  introduced  an  enormous  stride  was 
made,  and  an  enormous  additional  power  gained.  If  we  have  a  dry  lens 
our  numerical  aperture  is  evidently  limited  to  the  extent  of  the  air  angle 
— 180°,  or  N.A.  1 ;  but  when  water  immersion  was  introduced,  and  still 
more  when  homogeneous  immersion,  the  numerical  aperture  was  at  once 
increased  to  a  very  large  extent.  It  may  seem  a  paradox  that  we  can  get 
a  glass  to  embrace  a  larger  angle  than  180° ;  at  first  glance  this  seems  to 
bespeak  looking  round  a  corner,  but  the  explanation  is  simple  enough. 
We  do  not  look  round  a  corner,  but  in  our  angular  aperture  of  180°  we  in- 
clude more  pencils  of  light.  If,  for  example,  with  a  dry  lens  we  can 
include  1000  pencils,  we  can  with  water  immersion  (by  vurtue  of  the 
higher  refraction  index  of  that  liquid)  include  1300  pencils,  and  with  suit- 
able oils  1500,  while  it  we  use  not  only  suitable  oil,  but  suitable  glass  for 
our  condensing  arrangements,  we  can,  as  already  stated,  reach  to  1600. 
But  beyond  this  gain,  immersion  greatly  improves  the  qualities  of  our  ob- 
jectives, it  increases  working  distance,  improves  illumination,  and  mitigates 
the  tendency  to  diffraction  images. 

Herein,  then,  lies  one  of  the  great  advances  made  in  our  optical  appli- 
ances. We  vastly  improved  the  performance  and  increased  the  range  of 
our  objectives  by  the  immersion  system.  Amici  seems  first  to  have 
noted  the  beneficial  effect  of  water  immersion,  but  the  system,  I  believe, 
was  first  carried  into  practical  effect  by  Nachet  or  Hartnack.  Mr.  Wenham 
seems  to  have  suggested  but  not  used  the  homogeneous  immersion  system, 
and  the  great  optician.  Abbe,  of  Jena,  worked  out  the  matter  and  brought 
Wenham's  idea  to  full  fruition.  Oil  of  cedar,  in  virtue  of  its  refractive 
index  audits  dispersion  coinciding  nearly  with  those  of  crown  glass,  is  the 
oil  generally  used  for  homogeneous  immersion.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  in  order  to  get  the  full  effect  of  this  system  the  objects  them- 
selves must  be  mounted  in  a  medium  of  high  refraction  index,  and  this 
process  is  very  apt  to  lead  to  error  in  observation.  Mr.  Nelson  rarely 
photographs  diatoms  at  any  angle  beyond  the  air  angle,  in  order,  as  I 
understand,  to  avoid  these  errors  of  interpretation  due  to  mounting  objects 
in  these  media  of  high  refraction  indices.  Unstained  physiological  tissues 
are  often  destroyed  for  observation  by  being  placed  in  glycerine,  and  a 
piece  of  glass  placed  in  a  bottle  of  water  is  not  in  advantageous  circum- 
stances for  examination. 

I  have  now  to  touch  on  the  latest  and  one  of  the  great  advances  made, 
and  this  one  affects  in  a  very  special  manner  our  science  of  photo-micro- 
graphy. On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  glass  used  previously  to  bnt  a 
few  years  ago,  opticians  found  it  impossible  to  correct  objectives  for  more 
than  two  regions  of  the  spectrum  ;  lenses  were  corrected  for  the  blue  and 
yellow  regions,  or  perhaps  more  commonly  for  the  green  and  red,  and 
when  using  such  lenses  under  conditions  at  all  trying,  we  find  fringes  of 
colour  bordering  om'  objects ;  in  other  words,  we  have  a  marked  uncorrected 
residual  spectrum.  But  Abbe  and  the  firm  of  Schott  working  together  at 
last  succeeded  in  making  glass  with  different  refracting  and  different  dis- 
persing powers  from  the  powers  of  glass  previously  made,  and  as  a  result 
Abbe  has  formulated  and  Zeiss  has  made  objectives  far  superior  in  cor- 
rection to  any  we  have  ever  had  before.  The  photographic  results  are  dis- 
tinctly superior  to  those  obtainable  by  use  of  more  ancient  objectives,  and 
there  is,  moreover,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  images  even  for  visual 
observation.  Three  spectrum  regions  at  least  are  made  practically 
coincident  in  foci,  and  the  colour  fringes  are,  if  not  wholly  eliminated,  at 
least  greatly  reduced.  Some  English  opticians  have  produced  with  the 
new  glass— which,  as  has  lately  tran.spired,  contains  fluor  spar— very  good 
"  aijochromatic  "  glasses,  apochromatic  being  the  term  used  to  describe 
this  new  phase  of  optical  achievement.  It  is  claimed  that  by  use  of  this 
new  glass  greater  numerical  aperture  can  be  obtained  in  conjunction  with 
equally  good  or  better  general  qualities,  such  as  flatness  of  field,  illumin- 
ation, Ac. 

So  far,  I  have  mentioned  special  advances  that  have  been  made,  I  may 
now  say  broadly  that  the  optical  improvements  consist  of  the  attainment  , 
of  larger  angle  without  loss  of  general  quality.     I  think  I  may  say  that 
the  history  of  microscopic  optics  has  been  the  history  of  numerical  aperture. 
There  always  was,  and  there  ever  will  be,  a  limit  to  the  aperture  possible 
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with  >  given  foeal  length,  bat  now  mora  than  ever  «■  an  gattiog  kMg 
total  length  and  laiga  aperton  eonjointlT.  In  mieroaoopio  optic*  the 
wocd  penetration  moat  en«p  in  WMoar  or  later.  Penetration  or  '■  depth 
of  focoi "  is  tho  inppoaitition*  power  of  faenaaing  on  two  planes  at  right 
anglea  to  the  optic  axia  aimaltaneooaly,  mifciiently  aeeorately  %•>  prerent 
TiaiUe  blar.  It  ia  manifeatlr  impoaaibia  to  (oeoa  on  two  inch  planaa 
eqoally  aharpljr,  and  the  qoestioa  ia  aimpiy,  How  much  blnr  is  permitsible? 
In  artiatie  pbotographa  it  ia  a  matter  of  taate ;  in  scientific  micrography  it 
is  a  matter  of  malhematka.  Penetration  decreases  directlr  as  aperture 
,  hot  daenaaea  as  the  lauart  at  magnification.    It  is  therefore 


bafond  airomast  that  th« more  theapartwa    ami  eonaeqoently  tha  mora 
tb*  iMolUoo— «a  «•■  nrt  with  tba  ~ 


I  taa  grantar  will  ba 
tha  |iaiia>ialiBfi  «a  ahail  obtain;  aad thaMtoa  what  wa  have  to  saareh  for 
la  an  obisetire  of  low  power,  with  as  wide  a  working  apertare  aa  can  ba 
adiieted  wilhoat  damage  to  the  eorreetiona  and  general  (^oah'tiea  of  the 
obieetiTCL  With  a  Riven  focal  length  opticians  reach  a  point  of  apertare 
bejood  which  they  cannot  (to  without  injury  to  the  quality  of  the  objective, 
that  is  whan  we  shall  always  stand.  Bat  oar  standpoint  win  from  yaar 
to  yaar  W  poshed  onward,  and  oor  optieal  appUaaeas  will  from  yaar 
to  yaar  improve. 

Spaakang  for  myself.  I  am  well  satiaflad  with  the  optieal  eootrivaneaa 
wa  nave  to-day,  bot  I  look  with  iianarnwi  for  aome  advanea  in  photo- 
gapUe  power :  naitiwilarly  I  long  for  giaatai  power  to  cope  with  certain 
aaHv  afiaeta  and  eobv  eombiaatioiM  tanntly  mat  in  my  exparianea. 
I  fasvw  MO  ayark  at  doobt  that  in  pneaaa  ll  naa  every  candid  inveatigator 
ol  mienaeapiB  oWaota  who  wiahaa  a  m^ria  lapraaantation  of  his  objecta 
tt  ttoij  win  empiov  pbotogiashy  aa  Ua  iaihaalnr ;  and  I  maintain  that 
tha  ariantifle  invaadgBtor  of  aaimtifla  iMla  b  beaad  to  naa  for  daliaaatien 
tha  ootr  aeiantifle  matbod  of  deMoaation— yhotogiaphy. 

Amx»n  {Otjteti  sAava  fa  IlUutnfUm). 

(t.)  Boo»M.—BaetrrU,  by  G.  H.  Slarabarg.  Seoond  edition.  1>*H'>. 
Pketograpk^  of  Baeurui,  by  K.  M.  Crookshank.  1X47.  ilikro  photo- 
frmfkiteitr  AtUu  der  Ittiettrieit  KumU,  by  Kraaiickal  and  Pfeiffer.  Noe. 
1  aai  1  18W.     L»  Ckimlm  Soin  tl  U  l/imxce^.  by  Jalea  Oirard. 


(3.)  Paorrs.  ia.  —  Colleetioo  by  Dr.  B.  L.  Maddoa  fion  1M8  and 
onward— diatoms,  insects,  ailiea  films,  dtt.  Diatooaa  by  Thoma*  Comber. 
Diatoow,  AcL.  bv  Dr.  Clifford  Maraer.  Syraaaae,  U.S.A.  Tarioiu  objaeta 
by  Mr.  Batter,  U.SJl.    Sera^book  ol  Baalaria,  by  A.  Piin^,  1878  and 

IjLjraaa  Suum. 

Pwhoada  el  Mow-fly  (lowaat  powar  to  KX  (HK»,  toar  aUaasi 

P.  Aacolatom  ) 

(kSOOO)'  Maddos  1866 or M. 
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by  Swift. 


Mr.  Fkkwa  On^nn  follirwad  with  tha  follovring  paper,  aatitlad 
Sttffmlimu,  ot  which,  however,  h«  read  only  the  opening;  aaotancaa, 
•ad  iotndaaid  bis  camera  for  taking  a  miea  of  photograph*  in  rapid 
•Heaafoa.  Neipktivea  taken  by  ita  ageae/  were  shovn  in  the  form  of 
a  koff  riMion  of  cetltifeid,  or  soHMthiaK  very  like  it,  impreased  with 
qvit*  a  laigB  oumfaar  of  nei^tivaa.  The  apparatna  or  lantern  by 
wkiflk  tkaaa  vrere  to  Wra  been  thrown  npoo  the  screen  having 
ia  eonna  of  te  tnuiait  to  Chaator,  the 


audience  irere  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  witnessioj;  the  taU 
effecta  intended  to  be  prodaoed. 

SUOOESTIONS. 
By  Fbduu  Obeenk,  F.B.Met.S. 
I  HiTB  taken  the  title  of  Suyoettioiu  for  my  paper  to-nigbt,  as  I  am' 
anxious  to  begin  by  suggesting  that  the  motto  of  this  Convention  might 
be  '•  Co-operation  and  Sapgattions,"  our  purpose  being  the  advancement 
of  photography  by  oo-opaation  in  working  out  the  ideas  and  following 
the  lioaa  of  direction  saggasled  by  members  of  the  C(»ivention  at  these 
meetings.  From  what  Ibava  said  you  will  not  unreasonably  conceive 
that  I  have  something  to  further  suggest.  Now  do  you  not  think  there 
is  much  to  be  discovered  in  photography  ?  I  do ;  there  appears  to  me  a 
large  field  open  which  renniras  careful  investigation,  quiet  thought,  and 
praetieal  workinR  out,  and  if  the  results  are  often  failures,  bear  in  mind 
they  moat  be,  but  something  may  still  be  achieved  by  perseverance  and 
unflagging  ei^xgy.  Bemamber  always  it  is  better  to  "wear  out  than  rust 
out,"  kaepiBg  ever  in  mind  tha  attainment  of  the  end  sought.  You  will 
often  find  thfairs  give  different  results  from  those  anticipated,  and  fresh 
ideas  arise  which  may  tarn  yoa  from  the  original  path ;  if  you  follow  the 
new  path,  do  not  forget  to  ratnm  and  carry  oat  the  first  iJon.  Simplicity 
shosrs  the  greataat  powar,  for  oompUoatioo  ia  poverty  of  knowlrdge.  I 
am  about  to  show  yoa  a  eomplieatad  piece  of  mechanism  which  will  fully 
exemoUfy  what  I  have  said  about  poverty  ot  knowledge,  but  it  has  sog- 
gaatad,  and  may  still  more  saggeat,  a  new  field  for  more  poverty  of  know- 
ledge. The  next  thing  I'll  abow  yoa  is  this  camera,  to  prove  how  one 
thing  grows  out  ol  aaotber,  or  is  sngyeatad  by  another.  This  camera 
woald  never  hara  been  ttioaght  ol  bat  for  the  Untem,  a  neoeasity  having 
arisen  for  taking  rapidly  moving  objects  from  one  point  ot  view.  Tliia 
can  ba  done  with  this  camera,  which  has  been  oanstruoted  for  taking 
thaaa  pietorsa,  and  whiah.  by  maroiy  taming  a  handle,  will  make  a  seriea 
of  aagativOB  oa  a  haad  ol  aaaaitiva  material  at  the  rate  ot  000  a  minute. 
Tbara  woald  ba  ae  dUfteel^r  in  doabliDg  a  trebling  that  number,  but  al 
pwasot  tbara  b  no  nooaaion  to  take  ptetoraa  at  ahorter  iotarvals  than  one- 
fifth  ol  a  aaooad,  which  earraapaads  moat  nearly  fp  oor  persistence  of 
vision.  The  aeaaatioa  ol  eight  ii  not  limited  loathe  duration  of  the 
mechanical  aetioa  of  the  cyo;  it  is  known  we  do  not  see  a  sudden  flash, 
aa  slaetrb  apark  lor  iaalMMi,  oatil  a  meaanrable.  though  very  short 
period  baa  akpsed ;  tbb  dapnda  on  tha  rata  at  which  our  ezoitatioo  is 
prapaaatad  along  tha  optb  aarrs.  Haoca,  instautanaons  pltotographs 
snmatimea  ■■?•  pbtnaa  aodi  aa  tba  aya  caonot  aea  in  nature ;  tor  instance, 
wavaa  bnaUag  on  a  beach  wban  phoiograpliad  too  rapidly  appear  to  us 
difbreot  Horn  tba  waves  we  see.  because  we  obtain  an  impression  which 
b  made  np  of  different  views  npidly  presented  hi  soceaasive  minute  in- 
tervab  of  time,  wberaaa  tba  photogrsph  gives  only  that  which  takes  place 
darin(|  one  of  thaaa  intervab.  Now.  I  have  made  a  digrcatioo,  and  bean 
fallowing  a  nalh  which  prasaatwl  ilaelf  in  a  most  attractive  form,  but  I 
aaaat  go  Dan  to  my  flnt  aad  abow  yna  the  camera  with  the  results,  some 
long  bands  aad  soma  abort  oaaa,  and  if  you  examine  them  carefully  you 
will  find  them  very  iniaaMiia(,  even  a  abort  one  with  six  negatives  upon 
it,  Na  4,  whet*  tluea  gaatbuiwi  are  walking  towards  the  camera.  They 
are  all  keeping  atep  in  tha  fint  one— tliree  feet  are  tamed  up ;  in  the 
second  the  hind  legs  are  up;  in  the  third  ;oa  will  notice  how  much  faster 
theyaro  walking  tban  tba  poopb  behind  them:  and  so  on.  Toprovetoyou 
how  dsaal»lng  aateiag  objaati  ara  to  Dm  eye,  look  at  this  star  aa  I  rotate 
it.  WhatdoyoaaaaT  Bomatimaa  it  appears  to  be  moving  in  onedirection, 
aametiaaa  ia  anotbar,  and  yet  I  am  turning  it  always  the  same  way. 

Tha  fMiiliar  axparunant  of  whirliuK  a  burning  stick  in  a  dark  room 
'99V^flM  the  aensation  of  sight  lasts  for  a  abort  period  after  the 
marfianiiial  action  which  produced  it  has  caaaed.  This  period  ia  probably 
dWarsat  (or  difbrsot  eyea,  and  for  different  amoanls  of  excitation 
tvsa  ia  tba  aaaM  mai  I  hope  to  prove,  at  aome  futuia  date,  by  the 
pbtaraa  takea  with  tlM  maohtna  eamaia,  that  aome  paopb  see  them  per- 
fectly on  tba  actcaa  whan  tb«y  are  prodoced  at  tha  rata  of  three  a  second, 
that  othara  aea  tham  parfaetly  at  four,  five,  and  aix  a  second ;  of  course, 
tbe  size  of  the  picture  apea  the  aersen,  and  the  amount  of  light  which 
the  laatam  can  give,  has  something  to  do  with  it,  too.  If  tbe  Ugbt  be 
very  intense  tba  affaat  bate  mneh  bnger,  so  that  you  can  run  them 
tbroogb  alowly.  For  tha  praaant  parpoaa  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  speed 
of  from  three  to  aevaa  par  aaooad  will  be  enough  to  show  lifelike  effects 
to  any  andienoc,  or  to  rapcaaent  nature  in  motion  a«  we  see  it.  The 
duration  of  visionary  linniaaadiii  varies  with  the  powers  or  structure  of 
tha  aye  in  different  iadivMiaab,  iost  as  tha  time  necessary  for  the  recovery 
of  the  lone  of  the  retina  variaa  m  pasaing  from  brightnesa  to  darkneaa ; 
it  can  ba  maaaored  by  aaeooda,  indeed,  moch  more  exactly  than  it  can  be 
by  caoaing  a  rad-bot  stick  to  nrrolva  rapidly,  aa  mentioned  before,  so  as 
to  appear  a  oireb. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  leave  off  without  giving  a  few  sugges- 
tions for  oceans  of  experimenting.  Can  we  not  find  a  new  sensitive  salt 
ehraper  than  silver?  Again,  ol  what  is  oelluloiil  capable  in  connexion 
with  photography,  not  only  for  negatives,  but  block  printing,  too?  I  hope 
shortly  to  show  before  one  of  the  photographic  sodetiee  an  automatic 
printing  machine,  when  you  can  have  a  paper  printed  ao  many  a  minute, 
photographing  all  reanlta  from  the  celluloid  blocks,  as  well  as  a  dark, 
rapid,  aaaaitiva  amnbion,  by  which  halation  can  be  avoided.  Now,  to 
wind  19,  aa  a  final  ooaclaaion,  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  of  tha  two 
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gUsses  which  I  pass  round.  I  may  say  one  is  a  safe  one  to  develop  by, 
and  the  other  is  not,  and  yon  mast  all  knov  how  necessary  it  is  for  us 
to  test  our  ruby  glass  now  that  such  rapid  plates  are  used.  I  will  there- 
fore prove  to  you,  by  the  aid  of  my  spectroscope,  how  necessary  it  is  this 
shoald  be  tested,  as  good  work  depends  so  much  upon  it.  I  may  mention 
that  two  thicknesses  of  bad  glass  would  make  a  good  one,  thus  giving  an 
instance  of  two  bads  making  a  good. 

This  closed  the  technical  proceedings  of  the  Convention. 

On  Friday,  several  members  visited  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool,  and 
quite  a  number  went  to  Hawarden  (pronounced  Harden)  Castle,  the 
residence  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.,  which  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chester. 

In  the  evening  the  Annual  Dinner,  which  took  place  in  the  Gros- 
venor  Hotel,  was  the  great  feature.  By  this  time,  however,  about  a 
hundred  members  had  left  for  their  respective  homes,  and  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  over  threescore  present.  But  it  was  very  enjoyable 
all  the  same.  The  President  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  menu  was  good. 
There  were,  of  course,  the  usual  toasts.  "  The  Convention  "  was  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw,  lion.  Sec,  Mr.  G.  Watmough 
Webster,  the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  F.  Evans,  the  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Local 
Committee.  "  Chester,  its  Mayor  and  its  Institutions,"  was  coupled 
with  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  P.  J.  Fawcus,  a  member  of  the  Local  Com- 
mittee. "  The  Photographic  Press  "  was  responded  to  by  Messrs.  J. 
Traill  Taylor,  W.  H.  Harrison,  and  H.  Sturmey:  "Photographic 
Societies  "  was  fittingly  responded  to  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  while  Jlr. 
C.  H.  Bothamley  could  do  no  less  in  response  to  the  toast  of  "  The 
President."  Many  humorous  speeches  were  made,  songs  sung,  and 
recitations  delivered  by  Messrs.  A.  Pringle,  George  Mason,  A.  Cowan, 
A.  Werner,  and  quite  a  number  of  others  whose  names  we  omitted 
jotting  down  at  the  moment.  Avid  Lang  Syne,  with  which  these 
Convention  dinners  invariably  terminate,  was  sung  with  all  the 
honours  and  hand-shaking  accompaniments  a  few  minutes  before  tlie 
midnight  hour.  A  local  band  played  during  dinner,  but  after  tliat  Mr- 
F.  A.  Bridge,  who  is  a  very  sldlful  musician,  presided  at  the  piano. 

A  business  meeting  had  been  held  on  Wednesday,  at  which  certain 
alterations  of  the  law,  felt  to  be  desirable,  were  unanimously  effected. 
This  had  reference  mainly  to  having  a  better  provincial  reprtsentation 
on  the  Council,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  on 
Saturday  proper  effect  was  given  to  this  alteration  of  the  law  by  the 
election  of  a  council  in  which  (1)  provincial  representation  is  in  excess 
of  that  of  London.    The  following  officers  and  Council  were  elected : — 

President :  William  Bedford. 

Hon.  Secretary  and  Treasurer:  3.  J.  Briginshaw,  128  South wark- 
etreet,  London. 

Auditors:  E.  Clifton,  and  T.  Charteris  White. 

Council  (London  members):  A.  Cowan, H.  M.  Hastings,  A.  Haddon, 
A.  Pringle,  Friese  Greene,  J.  Traill  Taylor,  F.  P.  Cembrano,  F.  A. 
Bridge,  G.  Davison,  C.  Phipps  Lucas,  C.  H.  Benham,  W.  H.  Walker, 
A.  Levy,  A.  Mackie,  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  R.  P.  Drage.  (Provincial 
members):  O.  Berry,  Wrexham  ;  A.  A.  Carnell,  Plymouth  ;  J.  Martin 
Harding, Shrewsbury;  W.J.Harrison,Birmingham;  R.  Keene,  Derby; 
W.Lang,  jun.,  Glasgow;  Paul  Lange,  Liverpool ;  Major  J.  Lysaght, 
Cork;  E.  Marlow,  Birmingham;  George  Mason,  Glasgow;  T.  S. 
Mayne,  Liverpool;  W.  W.  Naunton,  Shrewsbury;  J.  B.  Payne, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne;  J.  Porritt,  Leicester;  B.  J.  Sayce,  Liverpool: 
A.  Seaman,  Chesterfield;  J.  M.  B.  Smith,  York;'  John  Stuart, 
Glasgow;  II.  Sturmey,  Coventry;  A.  Tate,  Belfast;  W.  Taylor, 
Leicester;  J.  M.  Tumbull,  Edinburgh;  O.  AVatmough  Webster, 
Chester;   and  A.  Werner,  Dublin. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Chester  for  the 
use  of  the  Town  Hall  was  ordered  to  be  formally  embodied  in  a  letter 
to  be  presented  through  Mr.  G.  Watmough  Webster,  and  thus  ended 
the  Convention  of  1800. 

Our  notes  and  jottings  respecting  this  highly  successful  meeting  must 
be  held  over  till  next  week. 


THE  ART  OF  RETOUCHING. 
Chapter  XII. — A  Lady's  Head  and  Fiouhk  :  thkir  Tbeatment. 
I  HOPE  I  have  been  successful  in  my  endeavours  in  the  last  chapter  to 
place  satisfactorily  before  the  student  the  necessary  instructions  for 
the  artistic  treatment  of  a  man's  head.  It  is  naturally  very  difficult 
to  depict  in  words  a  head  with  all  its  many  natural,  yet  sometimes 


strange,  peculiarities  and  imperfections,  and  then  proceed  to  remedy 
them  and  make  a  harmonious  and  pleasing  portrait  by  means  of  re- 
touching. In  the  head  I  have  just  treated,  vigour  and  broadness  pre- 
dominated, and,  of  course,  these  qualities  must  be  fully  retained,  and 
not  in  the  least  be  diminished  by  the  work  we  place  upon  the  negative. 
We  may  soften  generally,  but  when  our  work  will  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  balance  of  light  and  shade  should  be  unaltered.  Of  course, 
this  only  holds  good  in  cases  where  the  subjects  are  more  or  less 
correctly  and  artistically  lighted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  be  a 
false  balance  in  the  lighting,  we  should  do  whatever  lay  in  our  power 
to  get  back  to  nature  and  its  truthful  representation.  In  our  treat- 
ment of  men's  heads,  therefore,  always  let  our  work  be  characterised 
by  plenty  of  vigour  and  broadness.  Softness  need  not  mean  a  lack 
of  these  qualities,  but  rather  a  correct  balancing  of  them. 

In  the  case  of  ladies'  portraits  we  may,  without  indulging  in  any 
very  serious  wrong-doing,  exercise  a  greater  amount  of  freedom  and 
license  ;  in  other  words,  we  can  without  danger  impart  to  ladies'  and 
children's  portraits  a  certain  degree  of  softness  which  in  the  opposite 
sex  would  be  simply  absurd.  Under  these  circumstances,  as  there  is 
such  a  marked  difference  in  many  of  the  details  of  the  treatment 
necessary  to  make  a  lady's  portrait  successful,  I  will  endeavour  in  this 
chapter  to  give  the  student  such  instruction  as  will  enable  him  to 
succes-sfully  undertake  and  carry  out  the  same. 

Ill  this  c-.ise  I  have  selected  a  panel  portrait  of  a  lady  in  evening 
dress,  as  it  affords  most  opportunity  for  showing  the  retoucher's  skill, 
and,  nt  the  same  time,  exercising  to  the  full  his  general  knowledge 
and  judgment  while  carrying  out  the  necessary  work  which  will 
secure  artistic  finish  for  our  work.  In  portraits  of  this  class,  too,  every 
point  must  be  attended  to,  as  they  are  generally  rather  expensive,  and 
are  expected  to  be  really  carefully  finished,  and  in  every  respect  a 
first-class  portrait  and  photograph. 

The  lady  under  treatment  is  posed  for  a  three-quarter  view  of  the 
face,  and  is  about  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  of  age,  with  a  handsome 
as  well  as  pleasant  expression.  Of  course,  being  in  evening  dress,  her 
neck  and  shoulders  are  exposed,  aho  her  arms ;  and  all  these  various 
points  will  be  found  more  or  less  to  require  the  retoucher's  help  to 
render  them  thoroughly  acceptable  and  satisfactory.  By  this  may  be 
understood  that  we  have  to  produce  a  pleasant  and  attractive  picture 
in  order  to  secure  the  unqualified  approval  of  the  original.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  gentleman's  head,  I  will  first  lay  down  the  faults  and 
various  points  demanding  treatment,  we  can  then  more  easily  proceed 
to  work  out  the  changes  and  modifications  necessary  to  secure  an 
artistic  as  well  as  a  successful  and  pleasing  portrait. 

The  hair  is  very  full  and  bushy,  stretching  over  the  brows,  but  not 
lying  closely  upon  the  forehead.  There  is,  therefore,  a  goodly  amount 
of  shade  on  the  forehead,  owing  to  the  hair  intercepting  the  light,  and 
so  very  naturally  producing  a  shadow.  There  is  a  delicate  marking 
between  the  eyebrows — not  at  all  a  frown,  but  simply  a  slight 
shadow  caused  by  a  tendency  to  fatness  over  the  eye,  and  which, 
through  a  slight  over- balance  in  the  lighting,  is  more  or  less 
exaggerated.  It  is  not  exactly  objectionable,  but  it  may  with 
advantage  be  removed,  as  it  would  not  be  at  all  observable  in  nature 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  life.  The  markings  under  the  eyes, 
too,  are  unduly  strong ;  more  especially  the  lower  ones,  which  define 
the  shape  of  the  socket  of  the  eye,  and  run  down  into  the  cheeks. 
The  furrow  running  downwards  from  the  side  of  the  nose  is  a  little 
heavy,  and  somewhat  inclined  to  be  straight.  There  is  also  a  line  or 
wrinkle  which  leads  the  eye  from  it  down  to  the  shadow,  which  is  also 
rather  forcibly  marked,  falling  from  the  near  corner  of  the  mouth.  The 
mouth  itself  requires  but  little,  a  slight  touch  of  light  on  the  lower  lip 
being  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  a  balance  with  the  rest  of  the  face  when  re- 
touched. The  chin  has  a  slight  shadow  in  the  centre,  but  not  a  dimple. 

The  line  of  ^e  jaw  is  delicate,  and  does  not  require  our  help,  but 
there  is  a  rather  strong  shadow  on  the  neck,  just  under  the  chin, 
which  must  not  escape  our  attention.  The  neck  is  round  and  grace- 
ful ;  still,  where  it  joins  the  chest,  there  are  three  almost  upright 
shadows  in  the  middle,  and  two  others  running  horizontally,  one  at  each 
side.  This  effect  may  very  often  be  found  prominently  marked  in  a 
photograph,  although  not  absolutely  remarkable  in  life.  Ofttimes  the 
kast  turn  of  the  head  may  produce  these  markings,  simply  the  result 
of  the  light  striking  the  muscles  of  the  neck  which  are  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  least  strain  in  turning  the  head. 
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The  bodiee  of  the  inm  it  nther  /or,  but  the  boat  ie  ■omewiut 
eoreied  bj  kc«  coming  over  the  shoaUen  and  brought  down  in  front 
to  the  wtiat  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  V.  The  lace  ia  without  high 
lifbta,  and  ia  completely  wanting  in  relief.  The  bodice,  too,  han  a 
nainber  of  creaiea,  which  are  objectiooable  and  calculated  to  depre- 
ciate the  natural  beaatr  of  the  figore,  which,  in  thi«  ea«e,  ia  really 
good.  The  anna  are  well  poaed  ud  figfated,  and  pteaent  but  slight 
opportnnity  for  our  skill  until  we  gst  to  the  wrista.  True,  there  is  a 
KttJe  shadow  too  stron^rlr  marked  at  the  elbow,  but  two  or  three 
toachea  of  the  pencil  wilt  so  soften  it  as  to  render  it  all  right  At  the 
wriat,  howerer,  we  will  find  a  demaad  for  our  aaristance.  The  wrist- 
bone  ia  imther  prominent,  and  thiowa  a  Terr  harah  shadow,  which  is 
indeed  BMMt  objectionable.  The  back  of  the  hand,  too,  is  badly 
seaaed,  eanaed  by  the  direction  in  which  the  light  strikes  it,  and 
thereby  «zagg«s*tiiig  the  natural  indiwttoiia  of  the  veiiM  and  tendons. 
The  knncklea  and  jointa  of  the  fiagMS  m  alao  too  deeply  marked,  and 
would  impart,  if  left  untouched,  qnila  a  coarse  appearanoe  to  the 
entire  hand.  The  skin  ijenerally  is  naikad  with  frecUea,  bat  not  rery 
badly. 

The  drees  and  train  an  of  whit*  satin  with  elaborate  lace  trimmings, 
all  of  whieb,in  thiseaaa,aMwi*thars|iritleaBinthenegatiTe.  There 
is  a  want,g«nanIly,of  that  rafiaf  and  Wghtaesa  which  are  natural  to 
soeh  BMtcriala.  The  omanNnta  are  paaria,  also  suffering  for  want  of 
effeetiva  Ightsi  I  hope  the  reader  will  ba  able  to  realisa  from  theae 
wawrks  and  picture  to  hiouelf  such  a  head  aa  I  hare  bcfote  me,  and 
which  w  will  now  try  to  retouch. 

Deginnhig  aa  before  with  the  forehead,  our  first  endaavoar  must  he 
to  tonch  «tit  the  frccklea,  and  generally  clean  off  aneh  other  imperfee- 
tioof  as  may  be  found  upon  it.  Aa  the  kair  ia  dark,  great  care  mnet 
be  taken  in  order  to  aroid  making  a.haid  Ine  between  it  and  the  skin 
of  the  fowhaad.  Naturally,  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  preserre  as  much 
half  tone  aa  we  can.  In  thk  atndy  «•  should  start  from  the  high 
light,  which  is  strongest  jnat  abof*  tha  ayebtow,  and  working  from 
tbia  point,  hseying  more  and  man  of  tha  ImU  tone  on  tha  forehead  as 
w«  appmach  tha  roota  of  tha  hair.  Than  ia  raally  no  ^§lemUf  what- 
erer  about  this;  it  doea  not  ilaiMwd  mj  very  special  maiipulatiwit 
but  it  mtut  be  borne  in  ndnd.  11m  wmMag  batwaau  tha  ajahiom 
innst  next  eome  away,  and  little  or  no  trace  of  it  need  he  left  behind. 
The  i—oial  of  same  will  not,  in  this  ease,  at  all  weaken  tha  portrait, 
as  it  doaa  sot  traly  indicate  any  iwintlil  lonnntion  of  the  akaU.  The 
cyta,  baiag  aoaewhat  henry,  awy  hnva  i  Ettla  brightnaaa  imparted 
to  them,  but  grant  ear*  moat  ba  taken  not  to  oreido  it.  Thr  lea<t 
toneh,  to  ralim  the  pupil  and  diatinguiah  tha  iris  fcon  it,  will  be 
qoit*  snfleiaBt. 

Wa  win  Inka  tha  markinga  under  tha  ayaa  before  we  touch  the 
neat.  Tka  shadow  eoniing  imaadiataly  mdar  tha  bwer  eyeEd  will 
he  found  to  faqutre  daaring.  TUa  mast  ba  earriad  out  with  care,  and 
not  too  far.  Sufficient  must  be  ntaiasd  to  piwstre  the  natural  ez- 
presMon  of  the  eye,  and  which  wiU  alao  add  considerably  towards  it4 
brilliancy.  The  second  marking  is  rathar  a  haary  shadow,  and  which 
■nybeanid  toindieaUthashapaofthaaoeket  In  the  subject  before 
ua  this  is  very  strongly  OMrked  indeed.  Lai  ua  ask  onrsahnga, "  Is  it 
natural  P"  On  tUnU^g  the  matter  orrr  we  will  find  a  esatain  amount 
for  and  agaioat.  One  tUng  which  ia  rery  certain,  it  ia  ttjtetiimMe; 
being  so,  we  win  decide,  if  possible,  fai  farour  of  iu  thmtt  total  re- 
moraL  It  may  be  a  natural  hollow,  and  tlwrefore  one  may  consider 
that  it  shoaU  be  preserred.  But  eren  if  ao,  it  most  ba  conaderably 
aodiSed,  for  wa  wall  know  it  haa  baan  Tery  greatly  accentuated  by 
tha  top  light  increaaing  ito  ialn^  aa  a  ahadow.  Again,  it  may  be 
tha  reeult  of  fatigue  or  etan  tansporuy  Hi-health,  and  under  these 
eonditlaas  abonld  certainly  not  be  aUownd  to  remain.  In  such  eases, 
a  mfa  noorae  will  be  to  l^are  it  as  a  rtrf  delicate  half  tone,  not  strong 
eaoagh  to  catch  the  eye  too  teadily,  but  still  be  sufficiently  ohserrable 
to  ba  aaef  ul  in  preaerring  tha  modelHHg  of  the  cheek. 

Tha  ^eek  it«elf  reqnirea  but  fittk  work,  simply  tha  few  freeklea 
weihid  away  and  the  *kin  left  elaan  and  aven,  but,  of  eomt»,not /mfy. 
Tha  Boaa  in-  this  study  requires  but  scant  attention.  Of  conne,  the 
frsckka  and  other  imperfectiooa  must  be  remored,  but  that  done 
I  which  ia  aaay  enough),  and  the  light  upon  the  nose  adjusted  according 
to  former  instmetioas,  we  can  pass  to  the  shadow  or  furrow  running 
froB  the  wing  of  tb?  noatril  downwarda.  On  tha  shadow  side  of  the 
faee  this  is  faiTisib' j,  but  on  the  near  or  light  side  it  is  rery  strongly 


marked  in  compariaon.  It  al80,aa  I  before  stated,  runs  rather  straight. 
As  the  expreaaion  of  a  face  can  always  be  improved  by  raising  the 
muscles,  or  the  shadows  caused  by  them,  we  can,  in  this  case,  prove 
the  beneficial  effect  of  such  a  treatment  by  workiog  the  lower  portion 
of  this  shadow  so  as  to  give  it  an  outward  tendency,  and  so  raise  the 
muscle  itself. 

There  is  a  line  or  wrinkle  which  leads  the  eye  of  the  observer  from 
this  shadow  to  the  one  falling  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  and 
which  may  be  totality  taken  away ;  for  once  having  directed  the  shadow 
falling  from  the  nose  in  an  outward  direction,  it  would  be  absolutely 
absurd  to  leave  such  a  marking  as  this,  or  even  any  trace  of  its  former 
preaenoe.  One  must  ever  be  careful  to  be  conaistent,and  having  made 
the  first  alteration  for  the  bettering  of  the  expreaaion,  the  second 
must  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  upper  lip  above  the  mouth 
wants  simply  clearing,  and  the  mouth  itself  just  a  touch  of  light  on 
the  lower  lip  to  brighten  it,  and  so  prevent  it  from  looking  dull  by 
comparison  with  the  surrouodinp  parts  which  have  been  retouched. 
This  is  very  eaaential  to  bear  in  mind  when  retouching  some  portraits, 
such,  for  example,  as  the  one  now  under  consideration,  for  without  a 
little  relief  the  mouth  would  ap{>ear  like  a  black  patch,  anything  but 
natural,  being  expreaaiooleaa  and  bard. 

The  shadow  falling  from  the  comer  of  the  mouth  must  be  treated 
similarly  to  that  from  tha  side  of  the  nose — given  an  outward  tendency 
— and  in«rety  way  kept  in  complete  harmony  with  the  work  already 
dona.  In  wwkiag  om  tlie  chin  be  rery  careful  not  to  take  away  the 
indication  of  ahadow  ia  the  centre.  M neb  of  the  nature  and  exptesaion 
of  the  lower  portion  of  the  face  would  be  k>st  if  this  half  tone  wera 
to  be  completely  obBteratod,  as  well  as  the  fact  of  a  very  different 
shape  being  given  to  tba  chin  it4i>lf.  Although  not  even  an  approach 
to  a  dimple,  it  is  a  maridng  indicating  an  aadoubtt<d  and  distinct 
formation.  Sometimaa,  as  b  the  case  at  presen^a  ring  will  be  riaible 
round  the  neck  where  the  eotlar  or  high  dmas  may  protect  the  skin 
from  the  affecU  of  the  waatbar ;  this  shonkl  be  softened  away.  It  ia 
not  often  obaarrable  in  ladiaa,  although  quite  common  with  men.  In 
'■dies,  when  it  ia  appaiuM,  I  should  think  it  is  owing  to  an  over-sensi- 
tire  skin.  In  all  caaaa  aoeh  a  marking  must  be  softened  quite  away, 
and  when  doing  so,  sea  that  the  ohadow  on  the  neck  under  the  chin 
be  not  W t  too  strong,  but  (oftened  so  as  to  harmonise  with  the  rest  of 
the  neck.  In  moat  portnita  of  ladiaa  the  markings  in  the  neck,  where 
it  Joins  the  ehent,  aia  moia  or  leas  strongly  indicated  by  unpleasant 
ahadowa.  These  must  ba  aoflaned  away  to  almost  nothing ;  of  course, 
nature  must  not  be  falsified,  but  no  offensive  indication  must  be  left. 
There  is  nothing  ladies  have  a  much  greater  horror  of  than  "chests 
bon(a,''and  to  leave  "the  salt-cellars"  visible  would  be  a  positive 
barbarity  on  the  part  of  a  rrtoucbar.  Flattery  on  this  point  will 
never  interfere  with  suoeesa,  and  there  is  no  loaa  of  likeness  poeiible. 

In  general  worii  I  always  give  place  to  fleah  before  drapery  or  other 
aocessorias ;  therefore,  we  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  the  arms  and 
ha^^l^on  working  upon  the  draperies,  &e.  In  the  portrait  before 
iMWmwam demand  but  Httle,  a  few  touches  here  and  there  to  clear 
it.  na  shadow  aomewhat  too  strong  at  the  elbow  joint  will  require 
reducing,  as  in  its  preeent  atata  it  is  much  too  heavy  and  dirty  look- 
ing. We  can  with  little  trouble  (only  clearing  up)  pass  down  until 
we  come  to  the  hands.  At  the  wrist — the  light  having  caught  the 
bones  at  tlie  jointa — there  are  some  very  objectionable  shadows, 
which  must  ba  aoftenad  ao  aa  not  to  catch  the  eye.  The  objectionable 
markinga  on  the  back  of  tha  hand,  and  alao  tboae  on  the  fingers,  may 
be  taken  away.  In  doiqg  all  this,  howerar,  try  to  preaerve  as  much 
of  the  half  tona  aa  poawble ;  for  although  the  hands  will  have  to  be 
made  nice  and  round,  they  must  not  be  brought  too  much  into  pro- 
minaooe— they  must  not  in  the  least  draw  attention.  They  are 
alwaya  beat  when  they  eecapc  attention;  hence  a  skilful  operator 
always  tries  to  keep  them  in  ait  sub<lued  a  light  as  posable.  I  think 
we  are  now  tree  to  attack  the  drapery. 

In  the  first  pUoe,  thoee  creases  in  the  bodice  must  be  taken  away, 
as  they  materially  discount  the  beauty  of  the  bust ;  and  I  may  here 
mention  (although  it  is  not  required  in  thu  instance)  that  nhould 
ever  the  waist  be  unduly  bulky  or  shapeless,  it  ia  well  within  tho 
retoucher's  duties  to  alter  same  and  make  it  presentable.  In  the 
present  picture  the  dresa  and  lace,  with  the  ornaments  thereon,  are 
completely  wanting  in  foroi-,  no  contrast  of  light  and  shade — u  kind 
of  monotone  pervades  the  entire  pirinr.-.    This  state  of  affairs  we 
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must  alter.  The  broad  effects  of  light  on  the  dress  and  train  we  must 
put  in  with  a  small  stump  charged  with  plumbago  ;  thus  softness 
will  be  secured.  After  the  broad  lights  are  thus  treated,  the  abso- 
lutely high  lights  can  be  put  in  with  a  rather  blunt  pencil  of  a  softer 
grade  than  the  one  generally  used.  The  pattern  of  the  lace,  too, 
should  be  helped  out ;  not  minutely  followed,  but  the  bright  masses 
strengthened.  The  lights  thus  judiciously  picked  out  will  make  a 
wonderful  difference  to  any  picture  not  originally  possessing  these  quali- 
ties. The  pearl  ornaments,  too,  must  have  their  high  lights  touched 
on ;  but  care  must  be  bestowed  lest  they  bo  too  hard  and  crude,  for 
such  a  result  would  give  the  picture  the  appearance  of  having  been 
what  we  call  "  faked  up."'  I  think  this  will  suffice  to  successfully 
treat  any  ordinary  negative  of  a  lady,  and  will  form  a  very  useful 
study  of  a  companion  picture  to  the  one  of  last  chapter. 

Redmond  Babbett. 


REVERSED  NEGATIVES  ON  GEL.A.TINE  PL.ITES. 
Ix  a  recent  number  I  described  some  experiments  in  making  a  negative 
from  a  negative.  The  positive  being  developed,  the  plate  was  well 
washed,  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of  tannin,  and  again 
washed,  when  the  metallic  positive  was  dissolved  away  with  nitric 
acid,  and  after  the  film  of  unaltered  salt  remaining  was  exposed  and 
redeveloped,  the  reversed  result  appeared.  As  not  jilone  for  the  re- 
production and  duplication  of  negatives,  but  also  for  their  enlargement, 
would  a  perfected  one-operntion  method  be  of  service,  perhaps  a  few 
particulars  of  an  alternative  plan  with  which  I  have  also  been  experi- 
menting will  prove  acceptable. 

Although  to  those  who  have  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the 
chemistry  of  photography  the  plan  about  to  be  mentioned  may  appear 
as  obvious  as  it  is  simple,  I  do  not  think— or,  at  least,  I  fad  to 
remember— that  it  has  ever  been  publicly  described.  At  tlie  same 
time,  I  lack  the  temerity  to  feel  any  prjde  in  its  originality,  which  is 
a  dangerous  claim  to  make  nowadays. 

The  second  plan  of  reversing  a  negative  at  one  operation  differs 
from  the  first  to  a  great  extent,  as  it  dispenses  with  the  employment 
of  either  tannin  or  nitric  acid,  it  being  unnecessary  to  impart  to  the 
film  any  added  power  of  resistance  to  strong  acids.  Used  in  the 
strength  of  dilution  with  its  own  bulk  of  water,  or  even  weaker,  nitric 
acid,  as  well  as  some  of  the  other  strong  acids,  is  not  the  most 
desirable  adjunct  in  laboratory  practice,  especially  where,  as  is  most 
frequently  the  case,  a  ha])hazard  system  of  procedure  prevails. 

The  rationale  of  the  plan  under  notice  is  as  follows :— Suppose  a 
developed  positive  upon  an  unfixed  film  of  silver  bromide,  after  the 
plate  has  been  washed  entirely  free  of  the  developing  solution,  be 
converted  into  haloid  salt,  the  particular  solvent  of  which  has  not  the 
same  action  on  the  imaltered  bromide,  then,  wlien  the  converted 
imane  has  been  entirely  removed,  the  film  of  bromide  may  be  exposed 
and  redeveloped,  and  the  reversed  picture  will  appear.  The  positive, 
therefore,  may  be  chlorised — or  converted  into  chloride  of  silver — and 
removed  by  ammonia  liquor  '880  in  which  silver  bromide  is  only  very 
feebly  soluble. 

The  relative  difference  between  this  and  the  nitric  acid  method 
can  at  once  be  seen :  as  in  the  latter  case,  besides  development  and  re- 
development, two  other  operations  are  necessary,  but  no  prolonged 
soaking,  as  with  the  tannin,  is  required,  so  that  the  time  occupied  is 
considerably  shortened. 

If  a  soluble  bromide  be  treated  with  chlorine  water,  bromine  is  set 
free ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  case  of  partly  developed  silver 
bromide  films,  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  chlorising  solution, 
there  is  much  fear  of  the  slight  displacement  which  might  occur 
appreciably  interfering  with  our  proceedings.  At  the  best  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  in  the  cose  supposed  such  a  reaction  really  takes  place, 
and  all  consideration  on  the  ])oint  may  therefore  be  safely  dismissed. 
Assuming  that  we  are  about  to  revene  a  negative,  and  have 
thoroughly  washed  the  developed  positive,  there  are  several  ways  in 
which  the  picture  may  be  converted :  firstly,  by  application  of  chlorine 
water ;  secondly,  by  cupric  chloride ;  thirdly,  by  employing  a  mixture 
of  bichromate  of  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Chlorine  water  is 
rarely  found  in  8  photographer's  developing  room,  although  it  is  cheap 
enough,  while  to  the  use  of  the  copper  compound  there  are  objections 
which  to  my  mind  are  perfectly  fatal. 

In  the  autumn  of  last  year  I  contributed  a  few  notes  on  a  possible 
method  of  adding  to  the  density  of  a  negative  by  bleaching  it  with 
cupric  chloride  and  then  redeveloping.  As  an  illustration  of  the  re- 
currence of  ideas,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton 
had  gone  over  the  same  ground  fourteen  years  before  me,  but  it  is 
only  recently  that  I  cftme  across  an  extract  from  hi?  writings  contain- 
ing a  description  of  this  method  of  intensifying  negatives,  which  was 


shortly  afterwards  said  by  the  editors  to  be  "  a  great  favourite  witb 
many  photographers,  who  had  discontinued  all  other  methods  of  inten- 
sification." Perhaps  Mr.  Bolton  will  pardon  the  unconscious  plagiarism. 
Now,  although  when  a  negative  is  bleached  with  cupnc  chloride 
and  thoroughly  washed  I  believe  it  is  theoretically  wrong  to  suppose 
that  cuprous  chloride  remains  in  the  film,  yet  it  is  probable  that  con- 
siderable traces  of  it  are  left  behind.  It  was  only  upon  that  supposi- 
tion when  recently  redeveloping  some  reversed  negatives,  to  secure 
which  I  had  used  the  copper  method  of  converting  the  positive,  that 
I  could  account  for  the  muddy  appearance  of  the  completed  negatives 
—an  appearance  entirely  at  variance  with  that  obtained  by  methods 
subsequently  employed  ;  for  that  reason  I  was  led  to  reject  the 
copper  compound  as  the  chlorising  solution.  Even  when  conducted 
with  the  most  scrupulous  attention  to  details,  I  have  found  the 
reversal  of  a  negative  by  the  redevelopment  method  so  delicately 
difficult  to  work  with  even  fair  success,  that  the  use  of  any  reagents 
which  are  likely  to  cause  the  deposition  of  foreign  substances  in  the 
film  seems  to  me  specially  to  be  avoided. 

I  much  prefer  to  convert  the  positive  with  the  bichromate-hydro- 
chloric solution  already  noticed.  It  was  Mr.  Carey  Lea  who,  in  1805, 
first  discovered  how  to  convert  the  metaUic  image  of  a  collodion  pic- 
ture into  silver  chloride.  The  formula  he  then  gave  still  survives  in 
its  original  shape.  Take  three  fluid  drachms  of  a  saturated  solution, 
of  bichromate  of  potash  and  one  drachm  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  six 
ounces  of  water.  A  solution  so  composed,  or  in  larger  equivalent 
proportions,  keeps  well.  Its  action  upon  the  picture  is  energetic  and 
i-apid— far  more  so  than  cupric  chloride.  About  five  minutes  should 
suffice  to  effect  the  conversion ;  although,  as  it  cannot  be  seen  when 
the  chano-e  has  thoroughly  taken  place— the  plate  looking  as  if  the  film 
had  never  been  altered -it  might  be  given  a  minute  or  two  longer. 

After  thoroughly  well  washing  the  film  to  remove  the  chlorising 
solution,  I  employ  the  solvent  of  the  chloride,  ammonia  -880,  diluted 
with  its  own  volume  of  water.     This  may  appear  very  strong,  buti 
have  never  experienced  any  ill-effects  from  it ;  the  only  danger  lies  in 
the  possible  instabilitv  of  the  gelatine  under  so  strong  an  alkah,  but 
no  more  solution  than  is  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  plate  need  be 
taken.    It  is  impossible  to  tell  by  mere  ocular  inspection  when  the 
solvent  of  the  chloride  has  done  its  work,  but  it  may  easily  be  put  to 
the  test.    After  removing  the  surface  ammonia,  reapply  the  original 
developing  solution,  and  if,  as  will  most  likely  occur,  the  positive 
image,  considerably  weakened  of  course,  reappears,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  repeat  the  process  of  reconversion  and  dissolution.     Indeed, 
it  will  generally  be  found  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  entirely 
remove  a  positive  image  without  a  repetition  of  these  two  operations. 
The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  methods  I  have  de- 
tailed seem  to  me  to  be  about  evenlv  balanced.     The  use  of  tannin 
undoubtedly  cari'ies  with  it  some  risk  of  staining  the  gelatine  fihn, 
which  is  already  submitted  to  the  colorific  vagaries  of  the  developer, 
and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  such  a  compound  stam  as  here  seems- 
possible  could  be  quite   satisfactorily  removed.     I  have   not  been 
troubled  much  in  this  direction  myself;  nevertheless,  the  danger  is. 
present  more  or  less.  .    . 

To  get  rid  of  the  positive,  an  intelligent  use  of  the  mtric  acid  seems 
to  be  superior  to  dissolving  it  off  as  haloid  with  ammonia,  as  it  is 
possible  tliat  bv  prolonged  and  repeated  application  of  the  acid  to 
obviate  the  recurrence  of  the  impression  under  the  developer.  I  am 
doubtful  whether  a  negative  may  in  its  absolute  entirety  be  converted 
into  chloride,  and  consequently  be  removed  by  the  solvent  at  one 
operation,  inasmuch  as  the  chlorising  solution  attacks  the  deposit  in 
layers,  and  may  therefore  fail  to  reach  a  thin  ultimate  substratum ; 
but  on  the  face  of  it  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  solvent  of 
silver  should  not  remove  the  image  in  successive  layers,  and  so  work 
right  through  to  its  total  removal.  The  reappearance  of  the  positivft 
under  development,  when  to  all  outward  seeming  it  has  been  de- 
stroyed, can  only,  to  my  mind,  be  intelligibly  traced  to  the  insufficient 
time  allowed  to  the  nitric  acid,  or  to  the  incomplete  conversion  of  the 
deposit  into  chloride.  ,   ,      ,      •■       j       -x- 

If  the  difficulties  attending  the  persistence  of  the  developed  positive 
were  overcome,  the  simplicity  and  ease  of  either  of  the  two  plans  1 
have  sketched  would,  I  believe,  after  a  little  practical  experiment,  pro- 
vide a  good  method  of  taking  reversed  negatives  upon  gelatine  plates  at 
one  operation.  For  enlarging  negatives  it  would  possibly  be  found 
just  al  valuable. Thomas  Beddi  ng. 

THE  SALTING  AND  EXCITING  OF  DRAWING  AND  OTHEB 

COMMEllCIAL  PAPEBS.* 

We  now  arrive  at  our  third  and  last  stage— namely,  the  exciting  of  the 

paper.    The  salt  we  generally  use  for  this  purpose  is  the  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  wo  can  therefore  prepare  solutions 

•  Continned  from  page  378. 
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o(  ilmott  any  (tmigth.  Ai  with  oar  lalUng  bath,  the  qaestion  arises, 
'What  amount  are  we  to  use  to  get  the  beet  remits?  Eiperiment  will  best 
answer  this  for  as.  It  woold  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  strength  of 
the  silTer  bath  would  bare  no  efTeet,  because  only  as  maeh  chloride  of 
■Over  will  be  formed  as  there  is  ctiloride  in  the  print,  bat  when  we  reduce 
the  strength  to  below  thirty  grains  per  ounce,  we  shall  find  that  the 
prints  take  leogw  to  darken,  and  new  attain  anything  like  the  same 
Mafitnass  llMt  tha  stiviiser  bath*  give.  The  caase  of  this  is  explained 
in  Iha  iollowiiig  "»""»«■■ :— If  we  poor  Mma  eolation  on  to  a  piece  of 
■allad  paper,  mom  of  it  will  be  abaerbed  by  the  paper,  soane  converted 
iirte  ehkride,  and  some,  the  ezoeas,  remain  liqaid  on  the  sartaea ;  bat 
tbeta  ia  a  limit  to  the  quantity  that  will  ramain  on  the  paper,  and  any 
beyond  this  will  drop  off  when  the  pester  Is  bong  op.  \'ow,  if  the  li<|aid 
^^«^  mnaina  on  the  smfaoe  is  poor  in  drer,  when  it  dries  oat  bat  Uttle 
tree  nitrate  d  dhw  will  remain ;  if ,  on  the  contrary,  this  liqaid  be  rich 
in  silTer,  sane  miiiiliinn*''*  portion  wiU  be  left,  and  we  see,  therefore, 
the  oeeaanty  of  oaiag  •  alMsic  bath,  lac  «•  have  established  the  taet  that 
we  mast  have  nitiata  in  exeeas;  and  experiment  farther  shows  that, 
within  ti'"'*^,  tha  ib'*«"'"c  o'  the  print  Tariaa  aa  the  quantity  of  free 
nitraia  pceasnt.  Althoogh  there  is  no  speoial  attiibate  in  tha  exact 
lignres,  yet  a  stfeoglh  d  aooMfwhere  aboat  sixty  grains  to  the  oanee  will 
be  toond  a  good  aD-ioand  axettiBg  bath. 

8oeh  a  bath  will,  of  coarse,  be  prepared  by  simply  diseolving  the 
araooBt  of  sflrar  in  the  ptirest  water  obtainabia.  I'ara  watar  ia  not  abeo- 
lately  aaeaaHiy,  bat  it  is  adrisable,  aa  a«y  imporitiaa  in  it  will  daatroy 
so  nradi  dTer.  The  nitrate  of  siher  balk  Maaif  needs  no  ptotaetioa  from 
S^;  indeed,  ia  smbm  easee  it  is  adTisabie  to  expoae  it  to  the  brighleet 
««wi«Mt>.  I  mul  rafar  my  readers  to  the  namcroas  handbooks  for  the 
bast  mathnds  of  pMieiTiiig  or  rectifying  a  disordered  silver  bath.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  eonaider  a  bath  to  be  a  nenewHy  it  least,  not  lor 
aa  amateer.  who  only  ptaparea  at  most  smsll  qaantitiaa  ot  paper.  I  my- 
aall  nwke  op  my  sjlvar  solutioa  as  I  reqaire  it.  and  do  not  float  the  prints 
oa  a  bath  in  the  asaal  way,  bat  brash  tba  silrsr  over  the  face  of  the 
I«per  with  a  special  kind  ot  braeli.  And  I  iboold  adviae  amalanrs  to 
avoid  the  large  initial  coat  of  an  etaitiag  bath,  and  tha  eooewhat  troabla- 
eoaie  luaMlpilatinns  it  raqoiias,  and  iollo*  the  plan  I  have  myself  toand 
pailMlly  aSeadona. 

Tba  opaialiana  ot  riaing  and  salting  tha  papers  it  >•  aeedlsas  to  say, 
wID  bava  be«i  caiiled  oat  in  any  nrdlaary  rooas,  as  tha  aetioa  of  light 
doea  not  albet  tha  papen  in  tba  ImmI.  nor  doea  time,  ao  that  any  qaaatity 
<it  paper  caa  be  pcqwad  aad  stoefcad.  Bat  tba  operatiaa  ol  aanaitiaing 
or  ti«tit''g  «aa  only  be  carried  oa  in  a  eailabla  loeai<.  parbapa  aolhing  is 
baMar  than  a  rooen  lighted  by  a  good  'paralbi  lamp  or  gaa  U^bt,  but  at 
tba  naa  tine  a  aettain  aatooat  avaa  of  daylight,  dviag  Iba  eyatioa  of 
coaltag  Iba  paper  will  do  no  faarai,  ahhoagh  dariag  Iba  Ayiag  ot  the 
p^ar  tbte  abo^  be  exeladad.  To  giva  aa  idea  el  tba  amoaal  ot  light 
tba  paper  will  stand.  I  nay  aay,  tbaa,  that  aqy  oidfaiaiy  room  with  the 
bUada  down  will  do  ae  bank  My  own  pcaeliea  ia  to  eoat  my  paper  aa  I 
reqaitattiatbe  dark  room,  aad  diyH  Ibare  ov«  a  paiaflin  etove  in  one 
coeaar  wbara  Iba  while  dayU^  doea  not  tall  direelly,  aad  I  bava  never 
ajpsiiwiail  aay  loee  from  li^t-etraeli  paper.  Under  Ibeae  eooditiooa 
I  find  tbat,  ia  ordinary  weather,  it  ia  petfaetly  ptaetieabla  to  senaitiiie  aad 
diy  Iba  paper  and  have  it  in  the  printing  ttame  within  flttaen  mioatee. 

Tba  openuioa  ol  eootiag  la  ol  tba  aiaqtol:  a«y  we  are  using  a  sheet 
«l  paper  Mi  x  10  (the  ei^bA  part  of  a  shaM  ol  doable  elephant) ,  lay  it 
iMa  dowBwaids  on  a  bowd.  and  piaee  a  ibaal  ot  glass  13  x  lo  over  it,  and 
daakk  over  the  two  overlappiag  ends.  Tha  afaaet  of  glass  and  paper  ie 
ihaa  taraad  over  aad  laid  oa  tba  boaid,  Iba  aada,  taeked  in  andar  the 
giMi,  beeping  Iha  paper  faiaa  ihitling  I  Ihaa  poar  about  two  draolima 
of  Iba  ailvar  ttrirtff  oa  to  oaa  aad  of  the  paper,  and  with  this  modified 
Blaaebaid  braab,  spread  it  rapidly  and  evenly  over  the  stufaee  of  the 
paper.  Care  moat,  ot  couree.  be  taken  to  see  that  every  part  of  the  p^^ 
is  aov«ed  with  nitrate,  moreover  we  moat  not  forget  to  leave  aa  exoeas 
of  it.  When  we  look  on  the  coated  paper  by  refieeled  light,  the  whole 
imfaia  onght  to  glisten  with  an  exeeee  of  the  liquid,  and  I  like  to  eee, 
wbM  Iba  paper  is  bimg  op  to  dry,  %  few  drape  trickle  off.  I  know  of  no 
UOmm  aiora  likaty  to  happen  than  that  ot  an  insufficiency  ot  nitrate 
haviag  baea  applied.  With  the  atroag  aaltlng  bath*  I  reeommcnd,  there 
will  be  toaad  a  lendaoey  far  the  nitrato  to  be  all  converted  hito  chloride, 
in  aoaa  piaaai  at  leaat.  tbougfa  it  may  stOl  b«  in  exeeee  in  otbara ;  and  the 
pilat,  oa  aspcaota,  wiQ  show  patehee  of  great  intensity,  surrounded  by 
rsgioaa  wbara  tba  image  is  of  a  pale  bloiabeoloar.  The  examplea  I  hand 
round  Aew  this  laall,  wbieb  ganeially  ariNa  tram  a  desire,  by  liiienlng 
the  quantity  brushed  oo,  to  eeMMBiae  rihar. 

I  do  not,  however,  laiswiiiiiinil  twice  sieitising  the  paper,  although  no 
iees  aa  awheiily  tbaa  Mr.  Bottoo  baa  daaa  so  in  a  very  recent  paper  of 
Ui  «■  mmIIWbk  nagb  Amwing  papani    I  think,  however,  that  I  can 


point  out  the  reason  of  the  discrepancy  between  us.  Barton  recommends 
the  soaking  of  the  prints  in  the  sixing  solution.  If  this  be  done,  then  I 
freely  admit  that  doable  exciting  will  be  necessary,  or  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  apply  enough  nitrate  to  compensate  for  the  very  Urge  <iasntity  of 
chloride  and  organic  sixe  that  will  be  in  the  very  texture  of  the  paper. 

I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Barton  in  recommending  the  soaking  of 
the  paper ;  the  operatioo  is  perhape  easier  and  quicker,  but  I  feel  sore 
that  the  majority  ot  the  ailver  formed  is  simply  wasted— never  even  being 
afleeted  by  the  light — and,  therefore,  on  the  score  of  eoonomy  of  time  and 
money  alone,  I  prefer  my  system  of  floating  heavy  drawing  papers ;  and  I 
am  sura  the  many  examplea  I  hand  round  produced  in  that  way  will  show 
that  a  saeeeas  can  be  obtained,  even  with  a  single  appUcauon  of  the 


The  brush  I  employ  for  applying  the  solution  is,  in  reality,  a  Blauchard 
brush  that  I  have  slightly  modified  to  suit  my  tastes.  I  found  the  ordi- 
nary form  hardly  rigid  enough,  and  therefore  I  now  strengthen  the 
swanadowa'ealieo  by  a  sheet  of  celluloid.  The  celluloid  is  laid  down  on 
the  swaaadown,  and  tba  two  together  doubled  without  making  a  crease, 
and  the  two  ends  nipped  between  two  pieeea  of  wood  or  glass,  sprung 
together  fagr  an  indiarabbar  band.  The  awaasdown  givee  it  sof  tneas,  the 
celluloid  ipringinsaa,  aid  the  wood  forms  a  handle.  An  illustration  of 
this  brush  will  bo  loond  ia  a  little  work  ot  mine,  just  published  at  the 
office  of  the  isuteiu-  Photographtr,  called  Plalinum  Toiuiig,  where  very 
full  diraetiotu  for  tha  preparation  ot  ailvar  paper  aie  given. 

Kow  paper  eaniiliaad  with  nitrate  of  silver  differs  largely  from  simply 
aallad  paper;  Iba  latter  will  keep  indefinitely,  but  the  foru.er,  when  in 
iu  most  sanailiTa  eeaditioo,  if  left  lying  about  or  expoeed  to  the  atmo- 
sphera,  will  hai^  keep  hi  summer  time  to  the  fallowing  day,  and  not 
maeh  loi^sr  in  winter.  If  packed  between  abeeU  ol  blotting  paper 
satnratad  with  soda  earbonata  it  wUl  ka^  a  week  or  two,  especially  if 
bopt  aadar  preaeure.  but  at  a  slight  lose  of  aenaitiveness.  It  is  un- 
doubladly  tba  free  nitrato  ot  silver  thst  is  tha  oaaae  of  this  destruction  or 
diaaolaaiatfaa  of  the  paper;  this  is  easUy  provedKby  the  taet  that  it  wa 
waab  aenaHiaed  paper,  aad  ao  bee  it  from  the  nitrate,  it  will  keep  very 
well,  bat  nnfortimately  it  wOI  then  have  lost  all  iU  printing  power,  and  it 
will  only  be  by  reeorting  to  ammonia  fuming  that  we  can  obtam  a  vigo- 
rous image.  But  it  ia  poaribia  to  convert  the  tree  nitrate  into  other  salto 
which  will  hare  tha  power  ot  keeping  perfectly  well ;  for  instance,  the 
eitrate  of  silver.  This  o^gaaio  salt  ot  silver  also  replaces  the  nitrate  very 
weU  aa  a  printing  aalt,  and  paper  prepared  with  it  is  fairly  rapid,  tending 
to  giva  imagea  ot  a  very  red  eakrar,  eharaeleristie  ot  the  organic  salto.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  tha  ooBmatdml  btaada  ot  paper  are  preaerrad 
somewhat  in  this  w«y,  iba  back  ot  tlie  paper  being  floated  on  a  bath  ot 
citric  add  and  the  same  plan  may  be  need ;  but  it  moderate  powers  ot 
keeping  only  are  required,  the  eitrie  aeid  can  bo  added  at  once  to  the 
aihrer  nitrate,  in  the  following  proportions,  thus  saving  the  extra  mani- 
polatioa:— 

Nitrato  of  silver  fiOgrains. 

Citric  acid  (ciystala)    85 

Water  (distilled) I  ounce. 

ThU  bath  keeps  pcriaetiy,  bat  should  not  ba  axpoaad  to  daylight,  as  tha 
organie  silver  salto  are  affaetad  by  Ught. 

~  -nm  liMe  of  application  ia  exaetly  the  same  as  for  the  ordinary  nitrato 
bath ;  that  is  to  say,  it  ia  brndiad  on.  With  some  brands  of  paper,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found  to  ba  too  add.  and  when  applied  to  the  paper  will 
cink  into  the  texture,  giving  the  paper  a  semi-translucent  aspect.  In 
soeh  a  eaae  tha  quantity  of  dbio  add  may  ba  lasaaned  imtil  tha  effect 
eeaeea  to  ba  apparent ;  with  papers  aiiad  with  gelatine  this  is  lees  likely 
to  happen  thso  it  they  ba  aiaad  with  arrowroot. 

Paper  thus  prepared  ia  vary  suitable  for  summer  work,  but  in  late 
autumn,  when  the  light  begfais  to  get  feeble,  I  usually  revert  to  another 
form  of  sensitising  bath,  which  is  more  easily  affected  by  feeble  light. 
This  is  the  ammonio-nittato  bath,  full  directions  tor  preparing  which  will 
be  faimd  in  my  last  paper  on  rutiimm  Toning  {Camera  Club  Journal) 
Kovamber,  1689),  and  it  ia  a  bath  I  can  strongly  recommend  where  vigo- 
roaa  reanlts  are  aooght  far. 

When  the  light  is  so  feeble  that  all  ordinary  printing-out  methods  fail, 
we  may  then  resort  to  a  development  proceaa,  samples  of  which  I  hand 
round.  Paper  salted  in  the  ordinary  way  may  be  used  for  this  proceia, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  prints,  even  on  the  dullest  day,  with  about 
ton  minutes'  expoenre. 

The  sensitising  bath  is  composed  as  follows  :— 

Nitrate  of  silvar 80  grains. 

Glacial  aeetic  add ~ 80  minims. 

Distilled  water  up  to 1  ounce. 

This  bath  is  also  applied  by  brushing,  and  when  dry  the  paper  is  ex- 
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posed  antil  the  faint  details  of  the  image  are  seen ;  the  appearance  of  the 
print  should,  in  fact,  resemble  a  properly  printed  plntinotype — all  detail 
and  no  intensity.  The  print  is  developed  on  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic 
acid,  to  which,  if  over-exposure  be  feared,  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic 
acid  may  be  added.  The  prints  behave  very  much  as  bromide  papers  do 
— if  they  are  under-exposed  they  come  up  hard  and  chalky,  if  over,  flat 
and  grey ;  liut  when  correctly  timed,  they  are,  after  fixing,  of  a  very 
agreeable  dark  slate  colour,  and  require  no  toning.  If  it  be  wished  they 
•an,  however,  be  toned,  my  acid  platinum  process  being  the  most  suitable 
that  I  have  found  for  the  purpose. 

Although  the  above  process  is  of  the  highest  utility  in  winter  time,  I 
cannot  too  much  recommend  it,  at  least  not  for  prints  on  rough  drawing 
paper.  The  rugosities  of  the  paper  appear  to  have  a  mechanical  action 
on  the  silver,  which  tends  to  be  reduced  more  rapidly  on  these  spots, 
and  cases  great  granularity  and  unevenness.  With  the  vnt  and  H.  P. 
Tarieties  of  drawing  papers  it  does  exceedingly  well,  and  gives  some  very 
beautiful  results. 

I  have  also  experimented  with  a  printing-out  process,  on  the  same 
lines,  but  in  which  the  protosulphate  of  iron  is  the  developing  agent.  I 
ihow  one  example  of  this ;  its  developing  action  is  very  energetic,  and  as 
jet  I  can  hardly  claim  to  have  it  under  control,  but  I  should  think  an 
sxtremely  rapid  process  might  be  worked  on  these  lines. 

liYONEL  Clark. 
(To  he  concluded.) 


NOTES  FBOM  NEWCASTLE. 


The  electric  light  is  making  headway  here,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the 
gas  companies.  The  only  Newcastle  photographer  to  avail  himself  of  it 
at  present  is  Mr.  J.  Bacon.  I  beheve  Messrs.  P.  M.  Laws  &  Son  still  use 
occasionally  their  gas  apparatus  in  the  dark  days ;  and  Mr.  Dickinson, 
of  Grainger-.street,  makes  use  now  and  then  of  a  flash-light  arrangement. 

The  showcases  show  some  signs  of  refurbishing,  not  before  time  in 
many  cases.  Mr.  Lyd  Sawyer's  place  is  always  spick  and  span,  and  the 
appearance  of  his  premises  is  much  improved  by  flowers  and  plants  at 
the  windows.  Mr.  Sawyer  is  a  believer  also  in  fresh  paint,  and  of  artistic 
colour  too,  thus  comparing  very  favourably  with  some  "  artists'  "  extra- 
ordinary vagaries  in  this  direction.  The  specimens  here  are  very  good 
indeed.  Mr.  Bacon  has  also  some  very  fine  specimens  of  enlargement 
and  studies,  some  on  porcelain  being  particularly  noticeable.  Mr.  Bacon 
also  shows  an  interior  (drawing-room),  which  is  much  less  successful  than 
it  would  have  been  had  the  adjustments  of  camera  and  lens  been  made 
according  to  recommendations  and  counsels  given  in  these  pages  some 
few  weeks  since. 

Messrs.  Auty  it  Buddock  have  all  departments  full  of  work,  and  are 
continually  making  improvements  and  extensions. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a 
simple  method  of  working  up  portrait  prints  in  black  and  white  is  still 
practised  in  some  quarters.  All  yon  have  to  do  is  to  take  the  brush  and 
carefully  put  a  line  all  round  the  edpe  of  the  figure,  up  and  down  the 
trousers,  coat  sleeves,  and  collar,  and  so  on  ;  this  has  the  effect  of  pre- 
senting the  figure  in  bold  relief,  and  is  very  easy  to  do.  Any  amateur 
desirous  of  trying  this  artistic  process  may  see  specimens  any  day  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  Monument. 

The  local  Association,  after  an  interval  of  three  months  or  so,  held  a 
meeting  on  the  17th  to  discuss  hand  cameras,  and  to  arrange  outdoor 
meetings.  The  hot  weather  did  not  prevent  a  really  good  muster,  which 
seems  to  me  to  poinf  out  that  indoor  meetings  might  be  more  successful 
than  outdoor.  These  latter  have  invariably  been  sparsely  attended.  If 
outdoor  meetings  are  continued,  I  should  advise  the  Committee  to  take 
the  "  bull  by  the  horns,"  and  arrange  them  for  Sundays,  when  nearly  all 
the  members  could  attend,  and  very  likely  icould  do  so.  The  table  was 
covered  with  a  variety  of  ingenious  apparatus  which  some  people  call 
"  Detective."  Considering  the  number  of  cameras  present,  the  specimens 
of  photography  taken  with  them  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Mr.  Hcdley  Robinson,  however,  had  some  slides  of  very  good  quality, 
and  his  favourite  hand  camera  for  plates  3J  x  SJ  evidently  found  favour, 
the  only  faults  being  the  necessity  for  using  "  dark  slides."  Many  of  the 
members  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the  new-Kodak  and  films,  and  if 
there  are  any  of  these  instruments  to  he  given  away,  the  local  Society  will, 
I  dare  say,  undertake  the  distribution. 

Mr.  Lyd  Sawyer  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  Photographers',  or 
rather  the  "  Exhibitors'  League,"  and  explained  the  objects  desired. 
Several  well-known  local  exhibitors  signed  their  names.  I  noticed  among 
the  names  appended  those  of  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  have  acted  as 
judges,  and  whose  dictum  has  been,  judging  by  correspondence  in  the 
journals,  far  from  satisfactory.  There  are  evidently  men  who  cry  out 
when  their  own  pictures  do  not  get  favourably  judged,  but  who  are  not 
so  particular  when  called  on  to  judge  other  people's.  That  is  a  "  horse  of 
another  colour. " 

I  had  a  chat  with  Mr.  Gray  one  day  last  week,  of  Gray's  plate  celebrity. 
Mr.  Gray  was  one  of  the  first  makers  of  gclatino-bromide  plates,  and  is 


a  great  experimentalist.  He  showed  me  some  specimens  of  a  new  paper 
for  positive  prints,  the  chemical  used  being  neither  gold,  silver,  nor 
platinum  ;  the  colours  were  very  fine,  and  some  specimens  on  opal  I 
took  to  be  carbon,  but  this  is  not  the  process.  Mr.  Gray  gets  at  will,  a 
fine  engraving  black,  and  warmer  tones  to  sepia,  also  purples  and  reds. 
The  proofs  appear  to  be  absolutely  permanent. 

Writing  of  Sunday  Photography,  1  happened  to  be  at  the  Cathedral 
service  one  Sunday  evening  a  few  weeks  back  when  the  preacher. 
Canon  Lloyd,  commenced  to  speak  about  cyclhig  on  Sundays.  I  began 
to  feel  rather  guilty,  as  I  had  ridden  about  forty  miles  that  day  myself ; 
however,  the  Canon  said  he  saw  no  harm  in  it,  provided  one  did  not  miss 
the  Church  services.  I  thought  this  rather  comforting,  and  I  dare  say  the 
same  remarks  would  apply  to  photography.  Now,  there  are  dozens  of 
places  round  Newcastle  where  meetings  could  be  arranged,  and  the  above 
conditions,  for  those  who  wish,  carried  out. 

The  Y.  M.  C.A.  Club  has  already  had  two  or  three  outdoor  meetings 
— Belsay,  Holywell  Dene,  and  Finchale  Abbey  being  amongst  the  places 
visited. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  local  Society,  over  twenty  new  members  were- 
elected.  D.  D. 


jToteign  i^otcs  anli  ifletos. 


The  death  of  another  of  the  older  members  of  the  Berlin  Photographic 
Society,  Herr  Martin  Dienstbach,  took  place  at  his  residence  in  Berlin  on 
the  12th  of  the  present  month.  The  deceased  gentleman,  who  was  in. 
his  fifty-second  year,  was  carried  off  by  the  after  consequences  of  an 
operation  which  was  performed  upon  him  for  disease  of  the  heart.  The 
Photographische  Nachrichten,  from  which  we  gather  this  notice,  states 
that  Herr  Dienstbach  was  a  specially  able  portrait  photographer,  and  a 
specialist  in  collotype. 

"  Mat  the  earth  rest  light  upon  him,"  the  words  with  which  our  con- 
temporary ends  its  obituary  notice,  though  not  altogether  unusual  in- 
Germany,  are  scarcely,  one  would  be  inclined  to  think,  suited  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion. 


We  have  often  in  these  columns  had  occasion  to  notice  the  very  funny 
situations  which  not  unfrequently  arise  from  the  excessive  zeal  for 
propriety  of  the  German  poUce  authorities.  The  recent  meeting  of  the 
Berlin  Society  brought  to  light  a  very  characteristic  instance.  Herr 
Franz  Kiihn,  who,  as  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  is  not  only  a  photo- 
grapher, but  an  artist  of  considerable  attainments,  has  been  making 
copies  in  oils  of  some  of  the  pictures,  both  by  old  masters  and  modem 
painters,  in  the  Berlin  and  other  galleries.  He  then  made  autotypes  o£ 
his  copies  and  exposed  them  for  sale. 


Soon,  however,  the  representatives  of  law  and  "  the  propriety,"  as  it  is 
termed  in  Germany,  descended  upon  him  from  the  peaks  of  their  Olympus 
in  the  Wilhelm  Strasse  and  prohibited  the  sale  of  the  reproductions  on 
the  ground  of  their  immorality.  What  magnificent  inconsistency  to  find 
the  copies  immoral  and  the  originals  not !  But,  after  all,  consistency  is 
not  usually  the  strong  point  of  the  extreme  supporters  of  "the  propriety." 


Herb  KChn  replied  with  the  very  obvious  tu  qxioque  that  the  sculpture 
on  the  Schlou-hriiclie  must  be  much  more  immoral.  But  to  what  has  not 
officialism  an  answer  ready?  Photography,  it  asserted,  has  a  greater 
effect  than  sculpture  in  exciting  sensuality!  This  is  a  discovery  that 
rnight  be  useful  to  our  own  Vigilance  Society,  but  we  trust  it  will  be  some 
time  before  they  make  it,  for  when  they  do  photographers  are  likely  to 
have  rather  a  bad  time  of  it. 


Professor  Vooel  has  been  continuing  his  experiments  on  dark-room 
glass,  and  has  included  in  his  researches  the  alleged  colourless,  non- 
actinic  mixture  of  cobalt  and  nickel  clilorides  recommended  byLiesegang. 
We  remarked  at'the  time  that  it  was  not  very  apparent  to  us  how  a  white 
non-actinic  light  could  be  obtained  by  this  means.  Dr.  Vogel  now  pub- 
lishes some  spectra  curves,  from  which  it  is  apparent  that  the  mixture 
cuts  off  the  extreme  violet  rays  only.  Albumen  paper  is  mainly  sensitive 
to  these  very  rays,  and  hence,  when  exposed  behind  such  a  screen,  remains 
white.  It  IS  a  different  matter,  however,  with  bromide  plates,  whose 
maximum  sensibility  is  for  blue. 


Some  remarks  were  made  lately  in  this  column  about  the  much  more 
satisfactory  state  of  the  weather  in  Germany  than  in  this  country. 
These  observations  were  made  a  little  too  soon,  for  it  now  appears  that 
the  projected  photographic  expedition  to  the  "  Giant  Mountains "  has 
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to  he  pottpooed  tor  k  fortnlitht.  owing  to  th«  inelemeDcy  of 


tho 


Tbe  Fre«  Fhotognphic  I'nion  of  Berlin,  thervrore,  may  eongrstnUte  itself 
on  th«  Dior*  pnfitioa*  nieienrolofneal  eondittoni  which  prerkil  on  its 
■prM,  and  vliieh  eontrilmteil  to  icad«r  tbnr  recent  exmnioa  to  tbe  iaUnd 
e(  PMieliwetder  to  neeceafol.  Hotr  Tnnx  (ioerka  give*  an  aeooant  of 
Jt  Ib  tbe  reeent  nnmber  of  tbe  Saekrtehit*,  ponewiniieaaaiderable  Munry 
vemw,  and  tbe  deaeription  of  tba  rariad  and  UTtly  aeena  on  iiTer  and  on 
und  lofcibly  rcealU  tbe  aeene  before  tbe  gate  in  Fautt. 


Tbat  photographj  may  oecaainnally  be  celebrated  in  Ten*  hi^tpMi*.  it 
would  Mem.  mora  fraqoenll;  in  Oamany  than  bere.  A  long  poem  of 
tba  eomie  kiod.  entitled  ■■  He  iakea  Photographi,"  bai  recently  appeared 
tbaa  hj  Herr  Emat  von  Wolxogen.  We  can  only  lay  that  we  tmat  that 
"ha  laktB  pbotographa  "  better  than  he  makaa  varaaa ;  bat  tba  thing  i« 
MMHiBg  te  tboaa  who  ai«  aeqnainted  with  tbatroabkaoftliaeacBmeDeing 


enwdoeing  to  failnia  when  iDtaadfyiog  with  ■iitillmata  and 
m  tba  aoMae*  ot  a  nnmwnnioatinn  to  tba  Pkakmntftticke 
bgr  Hair  A.  MagUta.  Ha  altribataa  Ibam  to  (I)  faanglaiant 
waakiag  aflar  liisg.  wbieb  ^vaa  riaa  to  tba  toraatioa  of  yellow  tpota  whioh 
iajoia  tba  B«fyi*e ;  (t)  tba  m«eary  batb  not  being  amd,  an  addition  of 
bjJiualllw  III  aitil  diaaolfaa  any  remaining  tiaaea  el  tatng  loda.  and  for  weak 
I  •  dOato  aelatian  of  (abllmMa  only  abenld  ba  ampli^fad  ;  (8)  in- 

I  a  pfeeipi* 
arfth 


ior  if  Imeta  of 

Iva  in  placaa  brown. 


lart  wmUm  aflw  treating  with 
an  laA  baUnd  thay  eoloar  tha 


Tn  Bkothara  DatmUe.  of  tba  .Imrfalfca  Btlff,  hare  diaeorarad  that  tba 
brawn  eoiooratiaa  of  ebloiida  InMMHMiaa.  wlwn  flied  in  an  alnm  fixing 
balh  ubaaiiiJ  by  Dr.  Bacltaland.  u  4ai  to  a  •nlpboriaatioa  of  tba  aalvar 
hwaga     Tbqr  employ  tha  following  aobtioo  :— 

Water »...^ 900  ojc 

Alom 10 

HypoanlphMaof  eada 16 

Five  to  MX  heora  anOeaa  lor  tbe  toning,  alboman  paper  babaWng  aimilarly 
to  ablorida  pialaa.    Tbia  batb  girai  a  yaanlah  tona.  padnaUy  tnmJM 

1  grniah-blaek.    Il  tbatairt^h  iiiHlmi  toolw^,  a  laaa 

Hrii  Viaalr  la  the  raaalt. 


L.  TM  Nan  reeommanda  the  loOowtag  method  of  treating  double  alba- 
maniaed  brilliant  paper :— Four  grammaa  of  magaeaia  an  added  to  aaoh 
Mm  of  tba  lilTer  hub.  which  baa  tha  aCmt  of  pnnntiaff  krawn  eolonra- 
tioB.  Tba  batb  ia  wall  thakan  amy  liaa  it  ia  naad.  A  bath  which  baa 
baaooM  brawn  ia  qnieUy  daarad  by  warming  with  magnaaia.  Tbe  iiilTer 
hath  ia  of  tha  atnngth  of  one  in  lea,  or  ona  ia  twain ;  aod  twelve  c.c. 
otfaaah  bath  an  addad  attar  aaabAaat  tea  baas  toaad.  Tba  gold  hath  ia 
iffuiiiaafailpwa:— 

L  Twiaa  maHad  aeauta  of  toda U 

CbjMriBaadaeatataof  ao^.> 1£ 

Boaaa 8 

IMatOlad  water ^ 9  litraa. 

9.  Brawn  eiilorida  af  gold    I  gramma. 

Water 50  e.c. 

An  boor  baton  naa,  aoiotioaa  1  aad  9  an  mixed,  ahakan.  and  placed  in 
IIm  aan.  Tba  toning  ia  atoned  aa  aoon  aa  tlie  priaU  ibow  a  bloa  loaa 
•  "  nbytnMoilttadli^ 


BEOENT  PATENTS. 


APPUCATIOn  FOB  PATKNTB. 
Ko.0715.— "Improrenwata  la  flmlnaiaiiHi   CanaiBB." 
H.  Tkamlcr.    A.  J.  Booir.— /tatef  /mm  S3,  IflM. 
Xo.Mia— "InpronaeDUiaCkaMrak"    W.  P.  OaiBn.— />aieif /•<*«  24, 


Kcl  ma,— "I 


by 


ia  the  Maaabctnn  of  Traaepaniit  Flexible 
Flbaa  fnr  PbotoaanUe  aad  other  Paipaeai.''  J.  W.  Swaji  aad  J.  Laaua.— 
Z)MMy«M9S,rM(iL 

ICaM80L— "Tba  DoabilM  ahattw  Ibr  the  ProilnetiMiaf  TwoParfUoaiaa 
One  Plata  of  aayBbtwiaFbedUaai''  K  ej.oiM.-lMiUdJmn4X,imO. 

K«.  (Ma—"  Iwwureaiwle  ia  Chaagiag  Boxea  ior  FbotognpUe  Diy  Platan, 
•ad  la  Unara  tUim  to  Work  wiUithe  BBaaL'  OoaiplaU  (pacOoation. 
a.  W.  aurrxB.— /Matf  Jtuu  27,  18Ba 

K«,  10,011  -"  liauiaimiBt  la  VigaMa  MediiuM  Cor  Photography."  O.  J. 
BummkU.~lMUd/aii$aS,  ISM. 


itteetfttgjEJ  of  SboctettejS^ 


MKITINOS  OF  80CIXTIES 

FOR  NBXT   WKKK. 

IM*i<HnMw. 

mmmwfmlt^. 

t^mtM-mt. 
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Dvbv 

Miuinhtfter  AvlHmn"i^. 

„  8 ::.: 

MiaiiaMlii  lieitiiii 

„     8 

IMtiniaiab 

The  Stadio,  OhaaoaiT-laBe.  Bolton. 
Aaderton's  Hotel,  neet.etnatAO. 

„      9  

FbotognaUe  Qab _. 

..    10 

BirkT^hnil 

.,    10 

»    10 _.. 

Mienhmir  Photo.  Boeiatj 

THE  LONDON  AND  PBOVINCTAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCUTION. 
JlXK  26,-Mr.  0.  W.  Atkini  in  tbe  cliair. 

The  CiuinnaD  ahowed  a  bottle  of  a  commercial  reuIy-mixeJ  developing  solu- 
tion of  Fo^Dch  origin,  callol  the  Dagnerraan  developing  aolution. 

Mr.  J.  ii  TxATX  io<|air«d  whether  any  one  had  found  frilling  disappear 
whilot  the  plate  waa  in  the  hypo  solntion.  He  had  recently  bad  a  platv  wiiich 
frillol  thoroogUy  fai  the  alum  bath  for  about  five-eightiaUu  of  an  inch  all 
rpaod,  bat  altar  riaiiBg  aad  placing  in  the  hypo  for  some  time  the  frilling 
diuppearcd,  aad  tha  Sim  lay  flat  opon  the  glask  The  plate  had  been  developed 
with  pyro  aiid  soda. 

Mr.  T.  K.  Faaaawana  auntioneil  tliat  with  tome  commetdal  sensitised 
paper  that  nva  ridi  laanlts  wlirn  prititnl  at  onee,  after  keeping  and  before 
maeh  dfacolowattoo  had  tet  ia  he  could  only  saooeed  in  getting  very  poor 
prinu. 

Mr.  Tbatb  tbta  ■entlooed  having  fyniuentlv  observed  a  phoephorescent 
light  prooeedlag  Ikom  tbe  plate  when  idscal  ia  the  alam  bath  after  pyro  deve- 
lepoeoL  He  had  aotleed  it  wbea  tbe  plate  waa  not  thoroogbly  fkved  ftom  the 
davdooiag  talatioa  by  waahlag  halon  Imannton  in  the  alum.  He  had  seen 
the  light  JIashlag  srooad  the  plate  Ikir  Uleen  or  twenty  seconds. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Paaa  had  aotloMl  the  tame  «Ant  when  he  was  using  a  Un  dUh 
for  the  alam  aolatiea. 

Mr.  TKim  had  seta  it  wbea  asiog  a  wooden  dish. 

Tbe  CaamtAil  had  ohatrved  a  peculiarity  alioot  certain  plates  mannfaetureri 
tar  tha  pwpcas  of  makiag  lantern  tlidts.    The  iiag*  appeared  to  be  thin  and 

deK.    This  was  vei 


w«ak  hafon  flxiag,  bat  after  flxiag  waa  very 


nMaaaaal  i 


■  ooa  waa  nvparvd  for  it 

■itthig  or  the  AMOciatioo  waa  opened  pro  forma, 
ti^omntd  to  tbe  faUowlaf  weak,  ta  had  baao  pfeviooafy  anaoaao 
qotDca  of  elathfaig  with  tfii  Photognphio  OaoNraaoa. 


r  liable  to 


but  at  onc9 
anaonaoed,  in  ooose- 


HACKNrii'  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETV". 
JrxK  S0,— Mr.  W.  L.  BBifcar  pntiMing. 

Mr.  DitAV  showed  a  aenUva  baring  tiaoea  of  fog  very  apparaot,  hot  ez^ 
l>UiDed  that  he  poored  tOMtiaa  of  caustic  over  it  la  developer. 

Tbe  rtEi  RETAar  said  that  woald  explaia  tha  fcgsiatat. 

Mr.  J.  u.  UaAifT  showed  tome  priaU  taken  off  UMativet  b  a  guinea  hand 
camera  by  GriSths,  but  hail  fonud  in  dark  bocks  light  was  let  in  in  two  out 
of  the  three. 

A  Sae  platiaotvpe  print  by  Mr.  Weaaon  was  shown. 

The  Seentary  haadad  naad  aooM  Wormald's  masks. 

Ftam  the  qatttlen  box  >— "  How  can  stains  by  hydroquinone  ileveloper  on 
braoiida  peper  be  anMed  1"    Several  memliert  complaiDe<l  of  thia. 

TIm  Sacuraar  taU  he  had  found  by  using  a  few  drops  of  ten  per  ceuL  toln. 
ttea  of  tnarida  of  rntamiam  be  ovweame  it. 

Mr.  A.  Baaxaa  aad  ttea  cyaaide  of  potaasium  rtoommeoile<l. 

Mr.  Caoircr  then  gave  hit  paper  oa£0ut>.  Hedetcribed  the  various  forms  now 
JajMa  aad  ipoke  very  tsvourably  of  tiagle  leases,  which  msnv  |ienple  o)>jected 
Iraneooaat  of  diatortioa.  He,  however,  had  not  found  it  lalelv,  as  uae<l  to 
be  the  ease.  The  loctanr  said  leaaee  wen  made  too  rapid,  and  thjit/-ll  was 
rapi<l  enoogh  for  aaytbiag.  He  advocated  the  ate  of  leatet  as  foUowi :— For 
■lusrlerplaiaiL  leases  of  time,  six,  or  eight,  and  a  nine-inch  focus  ;  for  half- 


platat,  l&ar,e(|bt,  aad  a  twohra-incii ;  7^  x  S  and  wbole-platet.  Are  or  six,  twelve, 
aadaflfletaaralghtetalaiih.     He  objeetwl  to  portrait  leniea 

Mr.W.UBs 
narrow! 


Mr.  W.  U  Baaua  wMted  to 


He  objected  to  portrait  lenses. 

know  why  the  lens  tube  of  a  wide  angle  t 


Mr.  CaoccH  said  it  was  being  mors  portable. 

Mr.  Carsu.  had  a  laoa  which  was  twenty-one  inches  at  IVonl  and  thirteen  at 
hack,  aad  wanted  to  know  whetlMr  he  must  ate  his  lens  singly  at  back  or  front. 
The  leetunr  aaid  always  at  back. 

In  answer  to  tbe  Beoetary,  Mr.  Crouch  said  he  ha<l  no  donbt  that  the  Iris 
diaphragm  censed  very  little  danger  fkom  flare  spot.  He  likcl  diaphragms  in 
this  form  aa  then  waa  no  daagcr  of  losiag  them,  and  you  could  the  more  easily 
nn  thtm.  liaat  oa  glam  waa  eaastd  by  an  oxide  forme<l  on  the  surface,  and 
wot  due  to  tbe  |a  ittnut  of  itail     It  thoiud  be  polished  out. 

Tbe  Chairmas  then  eilled  on  Mr.  Grant  for  his  pai>er  on  SeUetion  of 
Amanlut. 

Mr.  GRAjrr  adviaed  the  beginner  to  get  a  half-plate  camera  to  start  vrith,  as 
amateun  always  got  dltm lltniid  with  a  qnarter-pUte  on  account  of  its  being 
too  small  He,  howerer,  recommended  a  cvcliat  to  get  a  hand  camera,  such  at 
Shew'a  He  disliked  the  Idea  of  rushing  olf  and  buying  a  second-hand  camera, 
as  maay  were  not  qnita  eafa  to  use,  not  being  light-tight.  He  preferred  the 
beck  to  rack  oat  inttted  of  the  fVoat,  aa  there  was  no  danger  then  of  cutting  off. 

In  snswer  to  varioot  qiiettiiiiii.  Mr.  iSraxt  aaid  thst  with  Kinnear  hallowt  it 
must  be  quite  cleared,  to  as  not  to  cut  ofll  He  thought  that  between  the  leniet 
wet  the  btet  piece  fer  the  shutter. 

T%»  BaoaaraaT  asked  what  was  tbe  advantage  of  having  both  a  iwing  front 
tt  will  It  a  awlag  back. 
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Mr.  Crouch  pointed  out  that  in  using  wiile-angle  lenses  it  was  often  really 
necessary  through  tlierc  not  being  room  to  use  the  back  alone. 

Mr.  Capeli,  was  troubled  with  jamnc  with  his  Newman  shutter. 

Mr.  Crouch  said  that  Dr.  Iloland  Smith  avoided  this  by  leaving  the  band  of 
his  shutter  loose. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Juke  26, — Mr.  B.  Ksrleese  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  O.  A.  Thomason  gave  an  epitome  of  the  excursion  to  Coventry,  and 
gave  notice  of  the  whole  day's  excursion  to  Wilmcote  and  Stratford  on  July  19. 

Seven  new  members  were  nominated. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  then  gave  his  paper  on  OrOmrhromatic  P/wto- 
graphy,  which  was  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  negatives,  prints,  and 
lantern  slides  taken  by  the  lecturer,  showing  the  advantages  of  orthochromatic 
plates  over  the  ordinary.  Prints  were  also  exhibited  of  negatives  taken  from 
oil  ])aintings  with  screens  used  of  different  intensity.  He  said  that  ordinary 
plates  could  be  made  to  give  the  proper  gradation  of  shade  by  soivking  them 
for  two  minutes  in  erythrosine,  one  part ;  water,  seven  thousand  parts  ;  and 
then  drying  in  the  dark  room.  And  that  although  great  strides  hail  lately 
been  made  in  orthochromatic  photography,  yet  no  satisfactory  way  had  been 
found  for  photographing  reds.  In  the  developing  room  it  is  as  well  to  cover 
the  red  glass  with  brown  tissue  paper. 

The  Chairman  said  that  he  found  exquisite  detail  in  the  shadows  of  jiictures 
taken  on  orthochromatic  plates. 

Mr.  E.  C.  MiDDLETON  said  that  Dr.  E.  Albert  develops  witk  a  blue  light, 
but  his  process  is  a  secret,  and  he  uses  no  screen.  Father  PerryTised  the  same 
process  in  his  astronomical  studies. 

Mr.  Leksox  had  got  considerable  atmosidieric  effects  with  orthochromatic 
pLites. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Pickard  thought  the  Eastman  film  almost  equal  to  this  isochro- 
niatic  plate. 

Mr.  TucKKR  had  photojtraphed  the  spectrum  of  steel  at  a  white  heat,  by 
placing  it  between  the  two  carbons  connected  with  the  dynamo,  with  great 
success.    The  plates  were  coated  with  eosine. 

Mr.  Harrison  exhibited  a  number  of  prints,  negatives,  &c.,  showing  exquisite 
work  on  the  Vogel-Oliernetter  orthochromatic  plates,  these  were  the  work  of 
Mr.  Gotz,  the  English  agent  for  the  plates  ;  also  some  cajiitiil  landscapes, 
liower  subjects,  &c.,  lent  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Eiiwards,  and  taken  on  his  isochromatic 


The  first  half-day  excursion  of  the  season  to  Coventry  was  not  patronised  by 
members  as  it  was  anticipated  it  would  be.  One  of  the  objects  of  society 
excursions  is  to  help  one  auother  in  the  field,  especially  beginners,  and  sur- 
prise was  expressed  tliat  so  few  new  members  took  part  in  what  turned  out  to 
be  a  very  enjoyable  afternoon. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hardy,  of  the  Coventry  Society,  and  Mr.  Dew  were  very  kind  and 
attentive,  Mr.  Hanly  accompanying  the  party  to  the  princijial  architectural 
buildings  of  the  city.  Cameras  had  to  be  packed  at  five  o'clock  on  account  of 
the  rather  dull  afternoon  turning  out  wet. 

The  next  excursion  is  fixed  for  July  12,  to  Stratford-on-Avon  and  the  Shake- 
spearian villages,  and  will  be  for  a  whole  day,  with  Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G.S., 
as  leader. 


NKWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES' 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

-June  17,— .Mr.  H.  G.  Ridiovay  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Hon.  Secretaries  reported  upon  the  recent  exhibition,  which  has 
•resulted  in  a  small  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger. 

New  members,  to  llie  number  of  twenty -two,  were  then  elected,  and  arrange- 
ments as  to  outdoor  meetings  concluded. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was  au  exhibition  of  and  discussion  npon  Band 
Ca7Mncs,  examples  of  which  were  submitted  by  the  local  dealers  and  by  various 
'members,  comprising  the  Kodak,  Facile,  Optimus,  TnrnbuU's,  Diamond,  Stirn's, 
Underwood's,  Tlie  Guinea,  .and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Mr.  J.  Hedley  RoniNSON,  in  opening  the  discussion,  exhibited  a  most 
ingeniously  simple  and  compact  instrument,  constructed  by  himself,  which 
Tvas  small  enough  to  be  carried  in  the  ]iocket,  but  at  the  same  time  a  business- 
like little  affair,  taking  lantern-size  plates.  Slides  were  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Eobinson,  which  amply  showed  its  capacity  in  his  hands.  Commenting  upon 
•the  cameras  on  view,  he  was  inclined  to  fear  that,  unless  verj-  carefully  mani- 
pulated, there  was  danger  of  shakin"  the  camera  when  releasing  the  shutter, 
and  he  advocated  the  principle  of  holding  the  camera  firmly  in  both  hands, 
taking  a  sight  along  the  top  at  the  subject,  and  firing  the  shutter  off  by 
squeezing  the  bulb  in  the  mouth,  which,  if  not  elegant,  is  at  least  practical. 
The  subject  of  lenses  next  came  under  consideration,  and  he  spoke  nigldy  of 
the  single  form,  concluding  with  a  sensible  piece  of  advice— not  to  use  stale 
plates  for  work  of  this  kind. 

Other  mcmlwrs  then  commented  upon  the  cameras  of  their  choice,  and  the 
■meeting  broke  up  after  an  enjoyable  and  instructive  night's  discussion. 


Hackney  PHOToaRAi'Hic  Society.— The  following  is  the  programme  for 
July  and  August :— July  10,  Demonstration,  Exposure  and  Development: 
Mr.  Birt  Acres.  July  19,  Excursion  to  St.  Albans ;  train  leave  King's  Cross 
(G.N.R.)  at  twenty  minutes  to  three.  July  24,  Discussion  on  excursion  work. 
August  U,  Demonstration,  Jntenstfyimj,  lletlnclion,  and  Varnishing:  Mr.  R. 
±ieckett.  August  16,  Excursion  to  Carshalton ;  train  from  London  Bridge  at 
eighteen  minutes  past  two.  August  28,  Portraitwe  and  r.  i-.iKhma:  jfr.  J. 
Hubert. 


CotteiS))onirence. 


tr  Corrafonimtt  ihould  nettr  writt  on  troth  tidu  of  the  papar. 


BICHROMATE  OF  POTASH  AS  A  COUNTER  IRRITANT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — When  bitten  by  a  gnat  or  mosquito,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
puncturing  the  skin  at  the  spot  and  applying  a  minute  drop  of  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  _This  allays  the  itching  most 
materially,  though  by  substituting  one  poison  for  another  the  place  is 
sore  when  touched.  There  is  no  after  effect  beyond  a  slight  exfoliation  of 
the  skin.  Do  any  of  your  readers  know  of  a  better  remedy  or  cure  ?  for 
in  some  instances,  as  I  have  experienced,  mosquitoes  are  a  sad  torment 
to  photographers. — I  am,  yours,  ifec,  F.  H.  Wenham. 

[Strong  ammonia  proves  an  excellent  application. — Ed.] 


THE  ART  OF  RETOUCHING. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Having  had  a  number  of  inquiries  regarding  the  "  actual  touch" 
and  manner  of  applying  it,  and  also  suggesting  that  I  should  fully  describe 
same  in  my  articles  on  retouching,  I  beg  to  say  it  is,  and  always  has 
been,  my  intention  to  do  so.  The  various  methods  employed  by  the 
many  "  schools  "  of  retouchers  will  receive  due  attention,  and,  I  trust, 
prove  satisfactory  to  your  many  readers.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for 
asking  you  to  afford  me  this  means  of  answenng  my  numerous  corre- 
spondents.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Redmond  Barrett. 

50,  Kellett-road,  Brixton-hill,  S.  W. 


ARISTOTYPE  PAPER. 
To  tlie  Editor. 

Sir, — If  you  think  the  following  information  of  any  value,  will  you 
kindly  insert  it  in  your  paper?  Using  Aristotype  paper,  I  find  a  very 
pleasant  brown  tint  may  be  given  to  the  prints  by  immersing  them  after 
the  first  washing  (which  should  be  moderate)  for  a  second  or  two  in  a 
hypo  solution  of  four  ounces  to  the  pint,  to  which  four  or  five  drops  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  have  been  added,  then 
washing  in  running  water  for  three  or  four  minutes,  and  toning  and 
fixing  as  usual  in  the  bath  given  in  the  printed  instructions  for  per- 
forming these  operations  simultaneously.  Prints  to  be  treated  in  this 
way  should  be  considerably  over-printed,  as,  of  course,  the  ferricyanide 
bath  much  reduces  their  intensity.  If  a  print  has  been  accidentally 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the  printing  frame,  it  affords  a  ready  way 
of  producing  a  satisfactory  picture,  and  thus  saving  what  must  otherwise 
be  wasted.  After  the  ferricyanide  bath  the  prints  seem  to  tone  more 
readily  than  without  it.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,        T.  Cunninoham  Poribb. 

£^071  College,  June  21,  1890. 


BRITISH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  UNION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— In  reply  to  Mr.  Anning's  kindly  letter,  I  wish  to  thank  him,  and 
to  say  that  the  Organizing  Council  is  to  meet  on  the  third  Wednesday  in 
next  month  (IGth  July)  at  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Photography,  Regent- 
street,  W.,  commencing  at  eight  o'clock.  I  invite  Mr.  Anning  to  that 
meeting  as  representing  the  photo-mechanical  workers,  and  I  shall  wel- 
come any  other  workman  who  can  produce  the  delegating  credentials  of 
three  or  four  of  his  fellow  photographers.  I  shall  give  due  notice  of  tliis 
Council  meeting  in  all  the  photographic  journals  at  the  proper  time,  with 
agenda.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Arthur  G.  Field. 


EXHIBITION  MATTERS. 
To  tlie  Editor. 

Sir, — It  is  evident  that  the  promoters  of  the  exhibition  or  competition 
about  which  I  wrote  you  have  nothing  to  say  for  themselves  ;  they  are 
clearly  in  the  wrong  and  know  it.  Whether  the  matter  will  be  carried 
further  I  do  not  know,  but  I  hope  some  other  of  the  exhibitors  will  take 
the  matter  up. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  indeed  to  co-operate  in  any  movement,  such  as 
sketched  out  in  my  letter  of  the  30th  ult.,  for  the  promotion  of  a  "National 
Photographic  Union."  I  think  that  the  "  Exhibitors'  Union"  might  with 
advantage  take  up  the  title  ;  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  latter  has  made  a 
start.  One  of  the  first  things  to  do  will  be  to  initiate,  or  cause  to  be 
initiated,  some  new  and  better  system  of  judging,  and  in  this  connexion, 
and  considering  that  nearly  all  (I  think  I  am  right)  the  best  known  men 
have  appended,  or  are  about  to  append,  their  names  to  the  rules  drafted 
by  the  Exhibitors'  Union,  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  in  what  way  the 
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MithMities  4t  LiTerpool  and  Edinbnt]^  propow  to  meet  thu  luge  and 
inipartaot  body  of  men. 

Tbe  jndgM  w«  have  had  Uielj  h«Te  been  guilty  ot  extraordinary  eceen- 
Itieitiei,  Temiodiiic  one  forcibly  of  e  gaue  much  in  toko*  lest  Chnstmas : 
"  ▲  luge  pr— entment  of  a  donkey  minoa  the  tail  is  fixed  to  the  wall.  A 
p«M)o  k  than  blindfolded  and  handed  a  eaodal  appendage,  which  he 
IImb  aMemple  to  attaeh  to  that  poctias  e<  the  asinine  anatomy  to  which 
it  liffhtly  belong."  Great  fan  enn«,  the  result*  being,  a*  a  mle, 
htdierooj,  bat  not  more  lo  than  the  Taptriee  of  lonie  ot  ow  jodgea.  The 
etau  tftUM  b  greatly  to  blame.  Cndar  thia  *ystam  we  aee  pbotognphs 
o(  little  pietorial  valoe,  and  deficient  enen  in  leehmi^ue,  deooratod  witii  a 
■adal  label,  hanging  ebeek-by-jowl  with  a  matterpieee  by  Bobinion  or 
ButaiUb.  tbe  latter  probably  paaaad  owr  by  the  jodgee,  or  if  decorated, 
with  •  madal  o(  the  Mma  Tidoe ;  and  M»,  loo.  in  eaut  Kktrt  the  juditrt, 
bf  tkt  eoiutml  of  all  partitt,  hawe  ieca  gitm  full  ditentUM.  Tbe  evil  of 
daeontiag  a  man  tor  thia  one  lampla  ol  work  need  not  be  mentioned  at 
length ;  apert  from  the  effect  it  has  oa  the  mind*  of  an  intelligent  pablio, 
it  onaa  proridee  a  recrait  for  tbe  piohaiiuinl  rank*  in  the  shape  of  a 
Baa  qnita  onfit  and  actaally  nnqnaliSad  tor  tlie  work 

la  the  baate  lo  award  medals  to  tha  man  who  haa  the  BMans  of 
MfHiac  Om  Ughsit  taleat,  say  ia  Um  aattar  of  ankrgsaMBis,  aad  wboaa 
OOT  work  is  eonflned  re  thtjUUng-^  tfth*  rmtry  form,  or,  at  tba  most,  to 
the  taking  of  the  original  nsgatiTe,  «s  lose  sight  altogetliar  ol  the  man 
who  has  heasatly  sad  consdentionAr  done  the  whole  ol  the  work, 
sboviag  tbonogn  eoBpetenea  in  aU  btaaebcs,  and  who  shoold  be 
eocM^oodmgly  aaaoisngad, 

A  jMfs  saoold,  I  snbmit.  be  a  man  who  has  grown  old,  so  to  speak, 
in  tM  fiiitssiiiiii ;  not  old  in  yean  aseesisrily,  bat  a  man  c^  known 
abflity  as  rsgaida  Uckniqut,  and  of  soom  artittio  knowledge,  eonvereaat 
with  all  tha  known  proeceaes ;  he  shoold  not  bs  a  ■'  fad^st"  I  would 
rigidly  exelnde  thoeo  who  think  "their  own  way  the  beet"  (it  i*  not 
neesaeary  to  mention  aamee).  and  haTe  no  minds  oosa  to  sse 
beaatiee  in  other  pao^s  work ;  and  a  judge  also  shoald  be  beyond 
the  '•eompetilor'*  tiait,  lor  soali  an,  as  we  know,  while  anogatiag 
ta  lh«Mielws  airs  and  reapoMiUiliM  lor  whieh  they  are  by  roanlal 
dafsat  qnile  nnflttad.  are  the  fbat  lo  eiy  oat  wbea  their  «vb  pietaras 
faa  to  get  awards.— I  am,  you*.  Aak.  A  Piaewiait  Bmama. 


I'BOOFJ  OS  APPROVAL. 
Ta  tkf  EonoB. 

So,— I  ordered  of  s  well.kaown  psrisssiiiiiil  photographer  six  eabiaet 
photograpba  at  my  little  girl,  payiag  ia  adraae*  the  pnee  ssked,  m.,  14*. 
A  bmIoI  vaa  whwilHil  aad  aot  inauiMd.  aad  at  my  rsqBast  a  aeeeod 
aUttafwaa  givsa,  aad  a  BssoBd  pml  Mbasittod  to  ma.  Both  this  aad 
tha  last  were  aot  Muneuei,  tha  osgadra  having  baeo  rstoodied  out  of 
all  laaamblaDBS  to  the  orlgiaaL  I  deaWned  to  order  tram  either  proof, 
aad  the  photographer  aow  siatea  that  I  ha^  bad  mors  than  my  money's 
worth,  aad  rsfsra  ma  to  his  printed  list,  wheraia  it  is  stated  thst  the  price 
tkaaffA  Vtftrtki  »UU»0,  the  iattfaaaa  being  that  tbe  prints  an  givrn 
•««y,  aad  that  tiM  riiiteg  bMiag  lakn  olwN.  tba  piwiographar  has  earn- 
plated  bis  part  attbawBlnet.  ^^       i-~~v  i— • 

May  I  ask  wbslbar  the  abors  is  tha  naoal  praeties  in  tbe  photographic 
pnfaMoa,  aad  wbathar  a  nhotagrapbar  who  la  nnsnecessfol  in  obtaining 
a  Hksnssssaa  baeoosidoiad  to  haTeaaraed  his  tse  when  he  hsa  subinilted 
a  saeoad  preot,  eeoa  Iboogb— as  this  cae  states— lie  wiU  make  nothing 
out  el  tha  taaaaalioa  f 

Uj  ahsraatiraa  at*  aithar  to  have  six  prinu  which  do  not  rssemble  my 
ehild,  or  to  drop  my  money. 

I  woold.  as  an  ardent  amataor  pholognpbar,  poiat  to  the  abase  ot  the 
retooehiog  pencil,  of  whieh  the  above  is  aa  iastaaea,  and  ask  whsther 
it  woold  aot  be  more  to  the  adTaataas  ol  tha  profaosioa  if  they  gave  oa  a 
little  more  ilaah  and  blooil  and  a  Uttii  lass  stipplaT— I  am,  yoan.  Ae., 

7,  Wddi*  a-mad,  Ckitwitk,  Junt  71. 18M.  Wm.  8.  Boonn. 

[As  a  nile  pbotognpben  aim  to  pfeaea  tbeir  enstomers,  and  it  is 
rare  nowadays  tor  one  to  attempt  to  force  upon  them  portraits  which 
are  not  likmeases.  Indeed,  in  tbeae  days  of  keen  competition,  such 
policy  is  wiridaL — Ei>.] 


PHOTOOBAI'HT  IN  OBKTBAL  AFRICA. 

Tot**  Enron. 

Bn,— I  bag  to  eall  yonr  attantiaa  to  an  error  in  Mr.  B.  C.  Fhillipa' 
laMar  in  toot  laatMnh  at  SOth  faist  He  there  lUtes.  •'  I  have  ncTcr 
known  nady  iwsitlssil  oapar  that  woold  not  <larken  ■pontaneoualy  during 
IhaoaNaidvoyags.''  How,  I  m«r  asy  that  we  have  beeu  sending  ready- 
•■■illni  papara  all  orar  the  woria  tor  tbe  last  three  years,  and  it  is  quite 
aa  ntiiiliua  tor  there  to  be  any  daftaatiun.  We  haTe  even  bad  oases 
wbanariata  have  been  sent  to  as  oa  poasr  of  oan  which  has  basn  kept 
ia  tniieai  iHmatss  tor  nearly  two  yean  before  printiox.  We  are  ssnding 
na^-aaaaiiissd  paper  regularly  to  Atiiea,  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
ladH,  tad  atrtr  bars  any  eomplaiala.    I  shall  be  glad  if  yon  will  kindly 


publish  thia  letter,  in  the  interests  of  those  using  sensitised  paper  wh 
ate  going  abroad.— I  am,  yours,  &e.,  Wm.  Goobuk  Blackie, 

Manager  to  the  Blackfi  ian  Pnotographie 
Photographic  Manufactonj,  and  Sentituing  Company. 

1,  Surreij-rote,  IlUickfrian-road,  .S.E.,  London,  June  27>  1890. 


i3icf)ange  GTolumn. 

.*  Jfo  ekcnyt  u  ita<tt  for  interting  Exckangei  of  Apparalui  in  this  column  ; 
btU  nont  will  it  inmrtiimiltu  th*  mtkU  wanted  it  d^nitelg  stated.  Those 
lekosftdfy  Ihtirrtimrtmntiat  "ontfthimgMt^fiU" mUther^oremulerttand 
tJkt  rtatutqf  their  i 


I  win  ocbaasa  »  W«ni  lanl  hot  rolUatr  Pn**  tor  ■  posfa«  table.— Addrau,  Uosst, 
as,  OoMimitlvJtteK,  Hetti^hui. 

Wsalsd,  a  rnxi  latarior  liaibamaarl :  wUl  aabanga  aa  aztarlor  In  rood  condition.— 
AddrM*.  K.  P.,  tOS,  UaiaMtna*.  Toniaitj. 


Ifnihiaae  talsfftag  laatam.  •T»tnah  amdauan,  front  Ion*,  for  whola-plata  oamem 
aadlApod-    Oaafc  adHaalMMt     >  ilitriM,  DAT»«a.  Troon. 

I  win  aialwaei  mj  tltr4€mr4atk  ttcytit,  la  •ooad  aoadltjon,  for  a  irood  oamenu— 
raa,  r.  iUt,  tK  Asaabai/ i  nail,  laMi  rwil,  Loodoa,  N. 

hUf -plate  raUar  ilids,  aoiS  41.  «•.,  tor  haU-plata  rapid 
t.  Qaiaaaaw,  Photagraphar,  BaaUogdae. 

eafeiaat  ha*  ty  Lwaboer,  la  anaUeat  aoadlUaa,  tor  other  BhototrapUo 
— iiWiuai.  D.  Bjkaiin,  S,  Waaton-Tilbu,  Ohlppenluua,  WilUUra. 


aaaaataa'a  haHnleta  IiMSaaligniiti  witk  tbraa 
■Ma  t  win  auiaaMj with  aaak)  tor  Wataae'i  oi 
AiMiaai,  BamsAao,  llot^ar  ledgat  Shapbard'i  I 


_  for  lOxS  aad  ISxIO,  la  culuuifa  for  qnutar-plata  baud 

wtib  gesd  IwM  anl  alwttar.— Addnaa,  CoLsa.  Photofiapber,  Watford. 

•aara,  aUdSk  aad  tilpod.  wasSad  In  anhaafa  tor  taiajel»ataerliiff  tri- 
aad  In  gead  asadltliia,     I  ddra**.  K.  BAijjrr,  M.  Oaatla^traat.  Laton. 

witk  tbraa  donl^b  dark  lUdea  and  Imis,  eom- 
or  otbar  Btat-olaa  h«H-plate  oanera. 
Buh,  W. 

.  IS  X 10  or  U  X  U  laataapa  aaaara  aad  aUdaa  in  aaabaar*  tor  Wataon'i  12  X 10 
PuMlai  aladlo  nawiia.  ana  daaUa  alida,  and  oarrian,  ia  paitact  worUag  order.— 
dddraaa,  W.  B.  Bamau,  Photognpbar,  BlehnKiiid.  8.W. 

Win  asekaaa«,10x8  aad  balf-ptita  portrait  hasai  tor  a  Beaa  or  Dallmejer  wbole- 
plata  portrait  laa*.  Baantioaal  oSar:  osly  tba  naaM  raqoirad,- Addraaa,  O. 
Battos,  ArUat.  Ut  Calwiifca-plaea,  Bradford,  Torkahlre. 

For  aaodarn  tonrlsfi  UxMeaaaraaad  (taod  wiU  (iTa"air"  bmih  (new  and  por- 
faot),ar  UxUqaiA4MllBg  portnlt  lana  (modera  aad  atarlr  new),  or  haadnmalx 
boaad  TolaaM  a(  praaf  aiaM  *arn>ian  with  daaaripttvo  lattaipma.— Addraaa. 
Lowaaata  *  Oo..  41^  Btisad  Oma-roaid,  S. 

pa  Inu,  bjr  Bonia  A  Ttaomtbmlta,  rack  and  plaion, 
,  a  •hort-toea  aabiaet  or  0.-D..V.  portrait  leu,  ttai*  and 
•hattt*   (two  aad  thma  qaartar  laah^  baokirfnuiida,  or  offer*.— 
Iddna*.  OBASua  B.  Obaixis,  Marin*  Uladlc^  OSiwya  Baj,  Korth  Walaau 


atiBtuers  to  <Son{0ponIient0. 

*,*  Cewmtmieatitmi  nUMnf  I*  itdwrW«s»iaifi  and  ftneral  buiineu  affairt 
-  mm  kt  tddmted  to  "  H.  Oannroao  *  Oa,"  2,  Yorlntrttt,  Ontnt  Garden, 
London  W.C. 

AU  wtatttrt  Jor  tht  text  portion  of  (Ai*  Joctrhal,  titcfHiftn;  ipttritt  far 
"Anewtn"  mud  "  Jbnhattgtt,"  mMit  bt  addretted  to  "Thb  EorrOB," 
2,  Tork-etntt,  Cottnt  Oardtn,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
dttmf.    Ift  moKet  lakmt  ^  commmtieatumi  unlttt  nam*  and  addreu  of 


PBOTOoaAraa  Baoismio : 

I.  Hartta,  Matboarne,  Onttf.— PIM«>;raj>K  of  Hawordan  CSaatl*.  FliaUktr*. 

J.  RIatar,  Iihadaitae.- Pha««friip»  of  Xt.u  hola,  BMia^4>)ti.     Pketoqravli  a} 

Ummi  Swpaatiaa  .BXIst,    PM4vni>>k  0/  Tr«la.    i'V>(oyrai>k  of  BstUt^-Coti. 
Xaaar*.  Baiu7  A  Bauy,  Baalfairdan.— Tkrw  pk«(««nipk<  <^  Set.  B.  J.  AndrtKS. 
A.  L.  Knightan,  Oakham — PkatOfmjA  ^  G«or^  JNcon. 


RscnVKD.— £«oJ>i/ien  of  Photography ;  The  Knefctopadia  of  Photography, 
Part  I.  ;  The  I'lukei  <^ Phidugmphv  IJewi;  The  Pbiitoifmithir  Reproduction 
«//)roieii<^— Tlieae,  with  otlier  nistten  on  our  Editorial  Table,  will  !» 
Dotload  next  week. 

Carbok.— Try  Sqnita,  King  Willinm-ntnet,  Londou  Bridge,  E.C. 

L.  H.— In  the  formnla  mentione<l  a  ponnil  oralxtren  onncet  in  meant 

Coi-PEBHop  (T) — Kinilly  rewrite  your  letter ;  we  are  nnable  to  decipher  it 

C.  Roei.— You  can  bare  carrier*  flttad  to  tha  dark  slide*  to  take  *maUer-8ized 

plate*. 
H.  J.  HowARa— W*  bar*  forwarded  your  commouication'to  Mr.  Osmbier 

Boltou. 
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1!.  MARTiy.— Mix  lampblack  with  spirit  varnish  and  apply  to  the  holes  in  the 

black  fabric 
J.  B.  Payne —Yon  are  correct  in  your  surmise.    We  learnt  of  the  event  only 

when  too  late  to  notice  it  last  week. 
Second  Hand.— The  firm  mentioned  is  highly  respectable,  therefore  you  may 

rely  upon  the  goods  being  by  tlieir  reputed  makers. 
Jas.  Ai-k.x.  F<ikre8T.— We  think  that  the  matter  will  be  quite  safe  in  Mr. 

Mayne's  bauds,  it  lieing  largely  a  local  affair.     Tlianks  for  enclosure. 
E.  P.  I.  C. — Many  weeks  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  we  critically  noticed  a 

retouching  medium  that  did  not  shift  when  varnishe<l.     See  our  advertising 

columns  of  recent  date. 
Ju-MBO. — Until  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  one  of  the  lenses  we 

shall  not  express  an  opinion.      Theoretically,  the  lens  promises  well,  but 

sometimes  practice  doe.s  not  accord  with  theory. 

J.  A.  X.— 1.  The  lighting  of  the  studio  will  be  much  improved  by  bringing  the 

glass  down  to  the  dotted  lines  on  the  drawing.— 2.  Shut  out  the  direct  view 

of  the  factory  by  glazing  the  side  witli  ground  glass. 
R.  W. — It  is  a  question  upon  which  we  cannot  enter.     The  vendor,  whether  he 

be  a  patentee  or  not,  has  the  right  to  fix  the  selling  price  at  what  he  likes. 

It  is  quite  optional  whether  the  goods  be  purchased  or  not. 
A.  J.  COBRIE. — There  are  several  kinds  of  mottling,  some,  such  as  that  on  the 
"surface,  being  curable,  at  least  in  part ;  other  kinds  totally  incuriible.     We 

shall  liave  the  subject  thoroughly  ventilated  before  we  are  done  with  it. 

S.  W. — Instead  of  attemptiug  to  restore  common  frames  wliich  have  become 
blackened  or  tarnished  it  will  be  more  economical  to  purchase  new  ones.  Of 
course,  the  glass  and  backboards  of  the  old  ones  can  be  utilised  in  the  new. 

Desvkr. — Tlie  only  method  open  now  is  to  take  the  album  to  a  bookbinder 
and  get  him  to  take  out  the  leaves,  .and  then  have  them  rolled  with  heavy 
pressure,  or  to  subject  them  to  hydraulic  pressure,  leaving  them  in  tlie  press 
for  several  hours. 

Mounter. — A  hard  gelatine,  such  as  that  generally  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
dry  plates,  is  not  well  suited  for  mounting  photographs,  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  the  solution  gelatinises  so  f|uickly  that  tlie  print  cannot  Iw  coated 
before  it  sets  ;  second,  this  class  of  gelatine  is  usually  acid,  and  this  may  act 
injuriously  on  the  photographs. 

<3rovk  House  wishes  to  know  "the  most  wtiterproof  way  of  fixing  glass  in 
studios." — We  know  no  better  way  than  fixing  the  glass  with  rjnM  putty  ; 
to  this  a  little  white  lead  may  be  .added  with  ailvantage.  With  this  cement 
and  rigid  sash  bars  the  stuilio  ought  to  be  made  weatlier-tight.  Leaky  roofs 
are  due  more  to  slender  sash  bars  which  give  with  the  wind,  and  so  cause  the 
putty  to  crack,  than  anything  else. 

A.  Clearey. — It  must  not  be  taken  for  granted,  because  some  prints  fade 
qnickly  when  mounted  while  others  out  of  the  same  batch  kept  unmounted 
do  not,  that  the  mounts  are  always  at  fault.  The  mountaut  may  be,  and 
sometimes  is,  the  cause  of  the  lading.  Unfortunately,  as  you  say,  the  price 
paid  for  mounts  is  no  criterion  of  the  influence  they  may  have  on  the  pictures 
mounted  ujiou  them.  Some  of  the  lowest-priced  ones  may  occasionally  be 
the  most  inert,  while  the  more  expensive  ones  sometimes  have  a  deleterious 
action  on  the  prints. 

XdOHT  writes  as  follows  :  "  I  shonld  be  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  any  idea 
as  to  what  the  cost  would  be  to  have  the  electric  light  placed  in  a  studio  on 
a  scale  large  enough  so  that  gootl  portrait  negatives  could  be  obtained  by  it 
on  dull  days  or  winter  evenings.  It  is  already  used  for  lighting  the  streets  a 
short  distance  from  where  the  studio  is  situated."- — Our  correspondent's  best 
way  will  be  to  get  an  estimate  from  the  Company  who  are  lighting  the  streets 
for  fitting  up  an  arc  light  of  from  three  to  five  thousand  candle  power  and 
supplying  the  necessary  current.  They  will  doubtless  undertake  the  whole 
of  the  work,  except  perhaps  the  reflector.     This  is  a  very  inexpensive  affair. 

a.  K.  writes  :  "1.  Will  you  kindly  say  what  is  the  usual  method  of  obtaining 
so-called  'moonlight  scenes?' — 2.  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  from  shore  good 
photographs  of  moon's  rays  reflected  on  sea  ?  if  so,  what  exposure  would  be 
necessary  with,  say,  moon  at  full,  using  rapid  symmetrical  lens  at  /-8  and 
plates  of  No.  25  sensitometer  ?" — 1.  The  usual  method  of  obtaining  so-called 
moonlight  pictures  is  to  take  them  in  sunlight  with  the  sun  near  the  horizon, 
and  much  under-exposing  the  negative. — 2.  It  is  possible,  but  only  with  a 
very  prolonged  exposure.  Tlie  time  necessary  can  only  be  arrived  at  by 
experiment.  Of  course,  with  the  long  exposure  the  moon  will  not  appear 
round  if  it  Iw  included  in  the  picture. 

"C.  B.  Vandkleur  asks  :  "1.  Is  the  patent  Stickfast  paste,  sold  in  bottles  for 
ofMce  work,  suitable  for  sticking  in  photographs  ?  It  is  warranted  not  to  go 
bad. — 2.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  making  my  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  for  bromide  prints  by  filling  a  lx>ttle  half  full  of  crystals  and  then  filling 
np  to  the  stopper  with  wiiter,  adding  a  little  acetic  acid.     Is  this  a  good 

?lan  ?  Of  course,  as  I  use  the  solution  I  fill  up  again'with  water." — In  reply  : 
,  We  do  not  know  the  composition  of  the  paste  in  question.  Some  cements 
contain  bichloride  of  mercury  as  an  antiseptic ;  this,  of  course,  would  act 
injuriously  on  photographs. — 2.  The  plan  is  good,  provided  the  bottle  is  well 
shaken  occasionally  until  the  water  becomes  saturated  with  the  salt. 

-X.  Y.  Z.  says :  "  1.  Could  you  inform  me,  through  the  Journal,  the  cause 
silver  prints  are  not  more  clear  after  being  toned  this  depth '{  Could  you 
give  me  any  advice  how  to  get  them  a  more  clear  blue  !  I  use  a  fairly  strong 
silver  bath.  Have  enclosed  a  print  for  your  inspection.— 2.  Could  you  also 
tell  me  where  I  could  get  any  information  how  to  work  carbon  tissue  for 
cabinet  transfers  on  opal  ?" — 1.  Tlie  degradation  of  the  whites  appears  to  be 
due  to  the  paper  l)eing  exposed  to  light  either  in  the  toning  bath  or  Iwfore 
printing,  or,  perhaps,  when  the  prints  are  examined  while  in  the  frames. 
Blue  tones  can  only  be  got  by  deep  iirintinp  from  strong  negatives  and  a  free 
use  of  gold  ill  toi:iag.— 2.  Procure  a  copy  of  the  Autotype  Manual,  that  will 
■.give  the  desired  information. 


A.  Z.,  writing  from  a  Midland  town,  says:  "A  young  fellow  who  was  in  oor 
employ  for  about  seven  years  as  an  errand  boy  and  porter  h.as  just  started  in 
business  for  himself,  and  has  on  the  facia  of  his  shop  and  on  his  circulars 
that  he  was  seven  years  with  me.  Can  I  put  a  stop  on  him,  as  he  never 
worked  in  the  studio,  and  only  occasionally  assisted  a  little  in  the  printing. 
Surely  he  is  not  entitled  to  use  my  name  without  my  permission.'  — If  the 
young  fellow  was  in  the  employ  for  seven  years,  in  whatever  capacity,  there 
IS  nothing  to  prevent  him  announcing  the  fact  over  his  shop  or  in  his  cir- 
culars. If,  however,  our  correspondent's  name  is  used  in  such  a  way  that 
the  impression  is  conveyed  that  the  new  business  Iwlongs  to  him,  or  that 
people  would  be  misled  into  going  to  the  new  establishment,  thinking  that 
it  was  connected  with  the  old  one,  the  ciuse  would  be  different  From  the 
communication  we  gather  that  this  is  not  the  case. 


The  Photooraphic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  July  9, 
P/iotor/rapliiiig  Theatrical  Scenes,  Report  of  the  Convention  Delegates ;  July  16, 
Iron  I'riniing  Processes.  Saturday,  July  12,  outing  to  Rickmanswortli,  train 
from  Baker-.street  at  sixteen  minutes  past  two. 

Dh  .  Skipper  sends  us  three  photograijlis  he  obtained  of  the  late  solar  eclipse, 
whicli  were  taken  with  the  back  lens  of  a  r.apid  rectilinear  lens.  They  fully 
exhibit  the  unpropitious  state  of  the  weather  at  the  time.  The  photographs 
are  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  being  enlarge  1  about  three  diameters  from  the 
original  negatives. 

HoLBORN  Camera  Club.— Arrangements  for  July. — Friday,  July  4,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Jones,  on  The  Correct  Deoelopmenl  of  Negatives.  Friday,  July  11, 
Mr.  J.  E.  Smith,  an  article  selected  from  one  of  the  photogi-aphic  papers. 
Saturday,  July  12,  Field  day  to  Greenwich.  Friday,  July  18,  Mr.  J.  F.  Cobb 
on  Mounting  Prints.     Friday,  July  25,  Lantern  night. 

Honour  to  an  Amateur  Photographer. — On  Monday  last,  the  •30th  ult. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  conferred  tlie   honour  of  knighthood  »\mi  several 

fentlemeii,  who  were  cilled  to  Windsor  for  the  purjiose,  among  them  being 
Ir.  Henry  Truemaii  Wood,  tlie  well-known  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  a  member  of  several  of  the  London  Photogi-aphic  Societies. 

Death  ok  Mr.  T.  J.  Collins. — We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Collins,  the  well-known  camera  maker  of  St.  John's  Wood,  Loinlon,  after  an 
illness  of  five  weeks.  Mr.  Collins  was  eminent  in  his  profession,  his  work 
being  of  a  high  class.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Pliotograpliic  Benevo- 
lent Association,  of  which  he  was  deputy  chairman,  and  w  is  a  mm  of  quiet, 
unassuming  manners.  He  died  on  Sunday  last,  the  2itth  ult.,  aud  the  funeral 
takes  place  to-morrow  at  the  Paddington  Cemetery,  Brondesbnry,  at  half-pivst 
four  p.m. 

The  late  Mu.  Batnham  Jones. — The  Gloucestershire  Echo  says  that  Mr. 
Baynham  Jones  may  be  said  to  have  connected  the  Cheltenham  of  to-day  with 
that  of  the  past  The  deceased  gentleman  was  the  oldest  solicitor  in  Clielten- 
ham,  having  been  admitted  in  1832,  and  commenced  pr.ictice  in  his  native  town, 
continuing  till  his  retirement  some  time  ago.  The  most  important  institution 
with  which  he  w.as  connected  was  the  Assembly  Rooms,  of  which  he  w.as  secre- 
tary from  the  formation  of  the  Company  until  a  few  months  ago.  Mr.  Jones 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  artistic  pursuits,  and  was  one  of  tlie  first  amateur 
].  liotograjihers  in  the  kiugdom,  having  taken  his  first  picture  on  an  old  silver 
salver  by  the  first-known  process.  He  gained  first  prize  at  an  amateurs'  exhi- 
bition in  London  for  one  of  his  pictures.  The  funeral  took  place  at  the  New 
Cemetery  on  Monday  last. 

Mr.  Fallowkield  writes  to  express  to  his  customers  his  regret  that  during 
the  last  few  days  lie  has  been  quite  unable  to  attend  to  orders  and  queries  with 
the  usual  promiitness  :  "The  task  of  removing  one  hundred  and  twenty  van- 
loads  of  photographic  goods,  requiring  care  in  handling  and  transit,  has  been 
even  more  than  I  anticipated  at  this  busy  season  of  the  year,  though  my  con- 
tractors carried  out  the  arrangements  admirably,  and  my  whole  staff  has  worked 
early  ;and  late.  The  continued  downpour  greatly  delayed  tlie  transfer,  and 
consequently  I  have  had  to  disappoint  valued  customers,  who  seem  to  have 
shown  their  sympathy  by  sending  increa.sed  orders."  He  adds  tliat  by  the  time 
this  appears  lie  hopes  to  be  in  full  swing  again,  but  meanwhile  a.sks  the  indul- 
gence of  customers  who  may  not  realise  the  magnitude  of  his  undertaking  until 
they  favour  him  with  a  call  at  his  new  premises. 

The  late  Thomas  Sutton. — .ipropos  of  our  article  on  Jersey,  Mr.  Thomas 
Johnson,  of  Anerley,  writes :  "I  have  read  the  very  interesting  article  on  Jersey: 
its  Photography  and  Scenery,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  account  from  beginning 
to  end  being  correct,  having  lived  iu  the  island  from  the  year  1838  to  1856.  My 
father,  James  Johnson,  was  the  principal  auctioneer  and  house  a^ent  in  the 
island,  and  managed  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton's  property  during  his  absence 
in  Kngland  and  tlie  Continent.  One  day  in  1854  1  saw  in  Le  Feuvre's  window 
two  I'j  X  10  iihotograplis  of  old  St  Brelaile's  Church,  a.d.  1111,  and  some  grand 
rocks  near  the  same  spot,  and  on  inquiry  I  found  out  it  w.as  my  modest  friend 
Mr.  Sutton  who  ha<l  produced  them.  The  next  day  I  called  on  him,  and  found 
him  in  his  ilark  room  experimenting  with  chlorides  of  silver,  Jtc,  and  he  at 
once  agreed  to  give  me  lessons  iu  the  Fox-Talbot  wax-paper  process  and  also 
the  wet  collodion.    After  that  till  the  time  of  his  death  we  were  fast  friends." 
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ON  LENS  SCREENS. 

IB  diaeunion  on  tbo  true  size  fur  a  leoa  tcreen  that  took 

,-e  a  little  while  ago  sug^esU  that  it  maj  he  worth  while  to 

iiaa  the  cubjeot   a   little   fully   in  aomc  of  iU  bearinfi^. 

I'nmarilj,  it  may  he  noted  that  alaoat  erery  photographic 

objective  aold  is  provided  bj  the  makar  with  a  Mreen  of  aome 

sort  in  the  shape  of  a  hnr>d,  and  in  some  coses  the  hood  is  in 

such  a  position  as  actually  to  determine  the  maximnni  sise  of 

picture  otitainable  with  the  letw  to  which  it  is  attached.     It  is 

'her  the  hood  or  the  body  of  the  lens  whieh  prevents  the 

tie  of  light  from  approaching  anywhtre  near  an  an^lc  of 

ItsO'.     We   need   not  say  that  even  on  an  infinite  plane  a 

ttu'oretically  perfect  lens  would  not  eover  that  angle.      But 

re  are  oumponnd  lenses  which  gire  circles  of  coosiderably 

'  '>')*.  and  others  that  do  not  app^Mch  that  tagle,  aome- 

■r  bnir  of  it.     As  a  matter  of  feet,  the  «creen  or  hood 

'racta  the  field  of  view  rtry  much  when  the  lens 

_    •!  definitkm  over  a  large  cirele,  and  is  small  n  ben 

'  an^le  intended  to  bo  included  is  large.     It  may  be  readily 

^•■en  that  the  hood  in  these  two  inataoo^i  is,  so  far  as  light- 

•«?rceninif  it  concerned,  etaclly  opposite  in  kind  to  what  would 

Icvised  if  n  li(;lit-ii'  were  in  question. 

it  is  obvioiM,  thenf  ^ve  cannot  look  to  the  lens  itself 

as  usually  oonstnicted  to  provide  a  mitablc  screen.      Home 

'■■■  "nty  or  twenty -five  yean  ago  a  sky  shade  was  sol«l,  and  veiy 

iiinonly  sent  out  with  the  doublets  of  the  period,  but  it  iit 

'  (lively  rarely  seen  now.     At  first  niirht  it  would  seem 

•  best  screen  "fall  would  be  a  sliding;  tulw  to  the  front 

-  lie  lens,  which  niigbt  be  made  to  slide  back  warrls  or  forwards 

.',  it  jiwt  included  the  field  of  view  re«jiiircd,  but  the  con- 

•  i'lerntions  we  shall  adduce  will  show  this  to  be  an  error. 

-  to  be  considered  should  be  the  real  function 
The  following  ooniiderations  are  concerned  ; 
they  are  all  capable  of  being  included  under  the  bending  o( 
'••tis  fog  treated  recently  by  us:-  -Firstly,  it  is  desirable,  if  only 
avoid  back  reflection  and  consequent  fogging  of  the  imsge 
more  or  lea  sever*,  that  a  serecn  shoold  be  employed  to  cut 
off  all  poaible  sources  of  reflection  not  eoncemed  in  forming  the 
hnags.  This  would  obviously  be  done  by  catting  off  from  the 
lens  every  oljcct,  light  or  dark,  that  was  not  being  portrayed. 
8Monrlly,  all  radiations  likewise  not  eoncemed  in  forming 
the  image  should  be  prevented  from  falling  on  the  lens, 
as  it  ia  capable,  in  a  briiHit  lijrht,  of  IwitiK  apparently 
Inminons,  snil  in  niii"  rcctiono,  lx>th  in  lights 

and  ahadowi^  on  acc<  ■  ng  homogeneoualy  and 

^jerfectly  transparent  and  free  from  opacitieii.  Tliirdly  and 
lastly,  all  light  not  coming  from  the  objeeta  picture<l  should  be 
ftevented  flroai  arriving  on  either  the  inner  aurfacc  of  the  lens 


mounts — whether  that  be  the  hood  or  the  tube  itself  more 
esi>ccially  conoenie<l  in  the  mounting  of  the  lenses — or  on  the 
edge  of  the  lens  itiielf.  It  may  be  here  observed  that  a  very 
large  number  of  lenses  by  makers  of  the  highest  repute  are 
defective  in  respect  of  the  edge  of  the  lenses  Uiemselves  which 
are  the  component  parts  of  the  objective.  It  is  not  enough  to 
let  them  in  a  cell ;  they  should  1*  thoroughly  well  ground  and 
8moothe<l,  and  then  painted  with  a  suitable  black  varnish. 

The  three  conditions  above-named  could  not  be  carried  out 
by  the  use  of  the  sliding-tube  screen  except  the  lens  were  of 
pin-point  magnitude  ;  and  the  larger  the  lens  the  leas  would  a 
screen  ">f  such  a  type  be  applicable.  The  rcaibns,  it  might  be 
tliouj^ht,  would  be  obvious,  but  apj)arcntly  they  are  not.  We 
present  the  following  considerations,  and  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity will  consider  that  the  picture  is  being  taken  on  a  round 
plate : — liCt  a  lens  of  the  rapid  rectilinear  or  symmetrical  type 
be  taken,  and  a  piece  of  block  paper  with  o  very  small  aperture 
be  fastened  outside  the  front  lens.  An  extemporised  tube  of 
blackened  cardboard,  which  mtcy  readily  be  made,  is  then  slipped 
on  and  drawn  forward  until  tlic  circle  of  light  just  begins  to 
diminish.  Tlien,  if  it  be  broutrbt  nearer,  the  illumination  of 
the  marginal  jMirtion  of'"  «  ill  not  Iw  altereil  in  intensity  ; 

if  it  be  taken  farther  aw  rcle  will  diminish  in  iliiimetcr, 

and  whatever  the  diameter  of  this  extemporised  screen,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  light  received  on  the  plate  will  Itc  uniform  when 
the  screen  is  ptuhcd  t»>  a  point  just  on  the  verge  of  encroaching 
on  the  circle.     With  the  !■'  't  removed,  a  new  set  of 

effects  comes  into  view,  for  1  .  ircle  is  encroached  upon, 

the  luu^Si  will  begin  to  diminish  in  brightness,  and  the  centre 
remain  as  bright  as  ever,  thus  showing  that  the  conditions  are 
not  the  same  in  small  as  in  large  lenses.  Further,  it  will  l)e 
seen  tliat  if  the  tubular  screen,  still  of  the  same  size  as  at 
first,  be  placed  so  as  not  to  obstruct  any  light  at  all,  the 
conditions  first  specified  by  us  will  not  obtain,  and  the  lens  and 
lens  mounting  will  receive  light  other  than  that  emanating 
from  the  portion  of  view  selected,  and  according  to  the  amount 
and  intensity  of  that  extra  light  will  be  the  inteiuity  of  the  fog 
inevitably  produced. 

Next,  let  a  much  larger  screen  l>c  applied  to  the  front  of  the 
lens,  and  it  will  lie  found  that  the  larger  the  screen,  and  the 
greater  the  distance  from  the  lens,  the  jnearer  will  it  a])proach 
the  eflfects  of  a  screen  upon  a  pin-hole  lens,  and  the  nearer  jier- 
fection,  as  regards  fogless  resiilu,  will  it  attain.  Obviously, 
there  is  a  practical  limit  to  size,  and  beyond  a  certain  area  of 
front  opening  of  screen  there  is  no  practical  benefit  to  be 
obtained.  In  designing  a  lens  screen,  then,  it  is  desirable  to 
make  one  as  large  as  is  consistent  with  portability  and  con- 
venience.    In  using  it  when  designed,  it  should  be  extended 
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in  front  of  the  lens  till  it  is  on  the  point  of  contracting  the 
field  of  view,  remembering  that  the  function  of  a  screen  is  to 
prevent  all  rays  of  light,  except  those  emanating  from  the 
objects  intended  to  be  included  in  the  picture,  from  striking 
any  portion  of  the  lens  or  its  mount. 


REVERSED  NEGATIVES  ON  GEL.VTINE  PLATES. 
The  problem  of  how  to  make  a  reversed  negative  on  a  gelatine 
plate  in  one  operation  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved, 
though  so  far  as  collodion  is  concerned  the  openvtion  is  one  of 
the  greatest  simplicity,  and  is  based  upon  the  fact  just  noticed 
by  Major  Russell  in  1867  or  1868,  that  the  image  prodiiced  by 
alkaline  development  upon  a  bromide  plate  may  be  completely 
dissolved  away,  leaving  only  the  unaltered  bromide  or  "reverse," 
which  may  afterwai-ds  be  converted  into  a  printing  image. 

Though  the  same  theoretical  conditions  prevail  in  the  case  of 
a  gelatino-bromide  film,  yet  in  practice  diffic\iltics  arise  mainly 
owing  to  the  physical  character  of  the  gelatine  itself,  ancj  these 
it  is  that  have  hitherto  prevented  the  full  application  of  Major 
Russell  s  discovery  to  the  modem  dry  plate.  In  once  again 
attacking  the  subject,  our  contributor,  Mr.  Thomas  Bedding, 
strikes  to  some  extent  new  ground,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to 
examine  in  what  respects  his  method  is  likely  to  succeed  where 
others  have  failed. 

Of  the  different  attempts  already  made  to  effect  the  end,  the 
first  in  chronological  order  is  that  of  Bolas,  made  public  in 
1879,  in  which  an  ordinary  gelatine  plate  is  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  bichroniate  of  potash  and  dried  with  certain  pre- 
cautions ;  it  is  then  exposed  under  the  negative  to  be  repro- 
duced for  about  the  same  time  as  an  ordinary  silver  print,  and 
developed  preferably  by  means  of  ferrous  oxalate,  though  there 
apjjears  no  reason  why  other  developers  should  not  be  used. 
At  the  outset  of  development  a  jjositive  image  begins  to  appear, 
but  this  is  very  quickly  masked  and  overpowered  by  a  negative 
one,  which,  when  com]jlete,  is  fixed  in  hypo  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  has  been  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  rationale 
of  this  process  that  the  hardening  of  the  gelatine  in  the  portions 
most  exposed  to  light  prevents  the  action  of  the  developer  in 
those  parts,  while  the  excessive  exposure  generally  produces  an 
image  by  reversal.  This  explanation,  however,  does  not  seem 
tenable,  or  the  fixing  solution  should  not  be  able  to  act  upon 
the  hardened  portions. 

The  next  process  was  that  of  Brooks,  who,  ow^ing  to  the  de- 
structive action  of  nitric  acid  upon  gelatine  rendering  the  use 
of  that  agent  dangerous,  if  not  impossible,  pi'oposed  the  substi- 
lation  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  by  means  of  which  the  image  is 
converted  into  iodide  of  silver.  This  being  supposed  to  be 
unacted  ujion  by  the  alkaline  developer,  at  least  at  normal 
strength,  represents  so  much  inert  matter,  when,  after  a  second 
exposure  to  light,  the  plate  is  redeveloped  and  a  reversed  ima^ e 
is  formed,  the  iodide  of  silver  being  subsequently  dissolved  out 
by  means  of  hypo. 

This  method  partakes  somewhat  of  the  character  of  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  liedding  in  our  last  issue,  though  the  latter 
converts  the  original  unage  into  chloride  of  silver,  which  is 
dissolved  out  before  the  second  development.  For  various 
reasons,  which  will  be  noticed,  this  is  preferal)le  to  Mr.  Brooks's 
iodide  plan. 

Mr.  l?cdding'8  previously  proposed  process  consisted  practi- 
cally in  the  old  nitric  acid  method,  the  gelatine  film  being 
first  hardened  by  immeraion  in  a  solution  of  tannin.     But  even 


setting  a.side  possible  difficulties  introduced  by  the  tannin  itself, 
the  hardening  action  could  scarcely  suffice  to  render  the  subse- 
(jucnt  treatment  with  nitric  acid  a  safe  one.  Even  in  the  case 
of  collodion  films  the  application  of  nitric  acid  is  an  uncertain 
one,  for  which  reason  ferric,  or  ferric-potassic  sulphate  has  been 
introduced  as  a  perfect  substitute.  Unfortimately  this  is 
inapplicable  to  gelatine,  owing  to  the  fiict  that  the  latter 
combines  with  a  basic  ferric  salt  that  is  formed  during  the 
process,  and  causes  the  complete  blocking  \ip  of  what  should  bo 
the  shadows  of  the  reversed  negative,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  collodion.  For  these  reasons  we  look  u])on  Mr.  Bedding's 
newer  jjrocess  as  a  step  forward. 

The  weak  point  in  Mr.  Brooks's  method  is  that  in  applying 
the  tincture  or  solution  of  iodine  for  the  conversion  of  the 
metallic  image  into  iodide  of  silver,  a  greater  or  less  portion  ol 
the  previously  unaltered  bromide  is  also  converted,  thougli 
more  slowly,  into  iodide.  The  actual  quantity  converted  will, 
of  course,  depend  upon  the  duration  of  the  application,  anc 
this,  of  course,  hinges  on  the  depth  or  density  of  the  original 
image,  so  that  the  denser  the  first  image  the  more  feeble  will 
be  the  reversed  one.  Assuming  that  the  iodide  of  silver  is 
really  unacted  upon  by  the  developer,  every  particle  of  silvei 
bromide  converted  is  lost  for  all  useful  purposes,  and  remains 
only  to  be  dissolved  out  in  the  fixing  bath. 

A  minor  objection  to  this  method  as  applied  to  gelatine  ii 
found  in  the  deep  stain  caused  by  the  iodine,  which  renders  il 
imjjossible  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  second  development 
or,  indeed,  of  the  extent  of  the  action  of  the  iodide  itself. 

With  regard  to  the  details  of  Mr.  Bedding's  plan,  he  does 
wisely,  we  think,  in  discarding  the  use  of  cupric  chloride  ;  foi 
quite  independently  of  the  existence  of  cuprous  chloride  in  the 
bleached  image  or  in  the  film,  the  excess  of  soluble  cupric  sail 
does  cling  w-ith  the  greatest  persistence  in  spite  of  the  mosi 
careful  washing.  Here,  again,  a  physical  difference  existi 
between  collodion  and  gelatine  ;  for  whereas  with  the  former  i 
perfectly  white  image  is  produced  by  the  chloride  solution,  ant 
all  excess  of  the  latter  removed  easily  in  a  few  seconds,  witi 
gelatine  no  prolongation  of  the  immersion  will  carry  the  colou: 
of  the  image  to  white,  a  pinkish-buff  tint  always  remaining,  an( 
careful  tests  will  reveal  the  presence  of  traces  of  copper  after  t 
couple  of  days'  soaking.  In  the  case  of  collodion,  the  sub-sal 
formed  during  the  reaction  remains  suspended  in  the  solution 
while  in  the  case  of  gelatine  it  appears  to  be  attracted  to  tin 
latter  just  as  in  the  instance  of  the  basic  ferric  salt  already 
alluded  to. 

The  solution  of  bichromate  and  hydrochloric  acid  used  ir 
preference  by  Mr.  Bedding  is  free  from  these  objections ;  if 
forms  no  insoluble  bye-products,  but  leaves  the  image  in  the 
form  of  pure  chloride.  But  it  does  more.  If  apjjlied  for  f 
sufficient  length  of  time  it  entirely  destroj's  the  effect  of  th( 
previous  action  of  light,  wliich  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance,  especially  if  it  be  desired  to  resort  £o  silver  iuteusi 
fication.  The  acid  solution,  however,  must  be  used  with  care 
like  all  such  applications  to  a  gelatine  film,  or  perhaps  even 
with  greater  care,  since  it  contains  free  chromic  acid. 

We  come  next  to  the  removal  of  the  chlorised  image,  which 
forms  perhaps  the  weakest  point  of  the  process,  since,  in  addition 
to  the  dangerous  action  of  strong  alkalies  upon  gelatine,  caustic 
ammonia  is  also,  as  Mr.  Bedding  notes,  a  solvent — though  to  s 
less  extent — of  bromide  of  silver,  and  so  must  remove  some  ol 
that.  But  by  substituting  a  saturated  solution  of  common 
salt  or  other  soluble  chloride,  the  danger  of  injury  to  the 
gelatine  film  would  be  obviated,  and  the  loss  by  solution  of  the 
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«ilTer  bromide  greatly  lenened,  if  not  altogether  obviated, 
throw  this  out  as  a  suggeatiun  that  may  be  tried. 

On  the  whole,  wo  are  inclined  to  regard  Mr.  Bedding's  pro- 
«•■  M  the  OMMt  promising  yet  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  the 
direct  rerersal  of  negatives  on  gelatine,  and  tmst  to  find  on  trial 
it  answers  the  reciuirements. 


DISHES  FOR  DKVELOP.MENT  .\ND  OTHElt  PURPOSES. 
We  recollect  well,  upwattls  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in 
coropAiiy  with  a  friend,  M[«ending  a  whole  day  in  itcouring  a  little 
West  of  KtigUtxi  watering  place  in  a  wellni^h  fruitless  search. 
It  was  of  eouras  in  "the  old  wet  collodion  days."  and  we  had 
"dropped  anchor "  lor  a  stay  of  aone  days  in  the  ijuaint  old 
town,  had  unpadted  oar  "  traps,"  and  diaooTered  to  nur  dismay 
that  our  bath — tlie  receptacle,  not  the  solution — had-  been  left 
Itehind. 

What  was  to  be  done  t     In  those  days  eTsiy  local  chemist 
dill  not  keep  a  small  stodc  of  pbotogn^ic  cbemicala  and  re- 
'quirements,  and  thete  was  no  photognpher  in  the  place.     If 
there  had  been,  he  would  have  scarody  )>een  likely  to  possess 
more  than  a  single  dipping;  bath,  and  that  most  probably  a 
<iuarter-platc,  while  we  wanted  whole-plate,  an  article  probably 
not  obtainable  nearer  than  London,  so  we  had  to  find  a  sub- 
stitute    The  two  existing  croekery  shaps  were  soon  exhausted : 
it  takes  a  largsriis  meet  or  pic  dish  to  take  in  a  plate  8^  x  C}, 
and  thanks  to  the  Unes  on  which  they  are  built  it  requires  an 
immense  Tolome  of  solution  to  do  more  than  — i  itweJ  the  plate 
ju  it  rests,  like  the  ark  on  Mount  Anrat,  on  the  raiaed  eentre 
■of  the  dish.     One  or  two  "  useful "  ntaosils  that  wen  oAwed  to 
us  looked  as  if  they  would  have  taken  the  "  fatted  calf"  whole, 
b<it  as  we  had  mit  brotight  with  us  moeh  more  than  our  ordinary 
quantity  of  bath  solution  we  had  todeeUnethem.     ETeatoally, 
on  stating  our  tnmble  at  the  little  inn  where  we  wete  staying, 
we  were  inviud  to  "  take  utock  "  of  the  kitchen,  and  there  we 
were  able  to  select,  literally,  a  "  wall  "  bath,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tolermUy  flat-bottomed  dish  provided  with  a  gravy  well.     After 
«  little  pcaotioe  with  dean  water,  we  felt  we  dare  ventore  with 
this  to  send  the  silver  solution   in  a  dean  eweep  over  the 
oolkidionieed  plate,  and  as  a  matter  of  fiwt  moeMded  fiuriy 
well  during  the  few  days  we  were  at  work. 

We  were  reminded  of  our  old  experience  when,  a  few  days 
ago,  a  friend  recently  returned  from  a  photographic  trip 
narrated  his  search  after  a  substitute  for  a  developing  dish,  and 
how,  after  fruitleas  attempts  to  obtain  just  what  satisfied  him, 
an  "  original "  and  happy  idea  came  to  him.  Opening  a  packet 
of  tobaooo  that  had  aooorapauied  him  fK>m  home.fthe  lead  foil 
lining  struck  his  attention,  and  this  was  quickly  folded  to  form 
a  dish  in  which  the  whole  of  his  negatives  were  subsequently 
developed. 

The  "  happineas  "  of  the  iden  nnder  the  circumstances  is  nn- 
doabted,  but  alas  for  tlie  "  originality '. "  Some  five  or  sis  yean 
ago  the  late  Dr.  Kemp  described  this  very  plan  in  our  Ai.hanac, 
«ad  curiously  enough  had  hit  upon  it  in  jireciacly  the  same  way 
ae  our  "  original "  frien<l,  though  the  doctor  c|iMlified  his  dis- 
■eorery  with  the  remark,  "  I  daresay  it's  not  new,  but  it  was  to 
mf,  and  very  weloome." 

Duriag  the  preeent  holiday  season  it  in  more  than  powiblc 
that  many  of  our  readers  may  find  themselves  in  the  position 
<t  wanting  a  developing  dish  ;  and  though,  nowadays,  a  dealer 
in  photographic  requisitea  is  to  be  foond  in  almost  every  village, 
and  fitted  dark  rooma  are  available  elmoet  eveiywhere,  drcum- 
1  aaj  arise  when  the  photogr^>her  has  to  depend  on  bis 


own  ingenuity.     We  may  throw  out  a  few  hints  as  to  how  such 
a  want  may  be  most  readily  supplied. 

To  be  of  real  utility  under  the  circumstances  detailed,  the 
substitute  must  be  producible  out  of  the  simplest  and  most 
readily  available  materials,  and  in  this  respect  nothing  can  sur- 
pass Mr.  William  England's  plan  described  many  years  ago. 
This  consists  8im))ly  in  turning  up  the  edges  of  a  sheet  of  stout 
paper — ordinary  brown  paper  answers  as  well  as  any — so  as  to 
form  a  dish,  fastening  the  comers  with  a  touch  of  scaling  was, 
or  with  pins,  or,  failing  these,  by  an  extra  pinch  and  a  slight 
twist.  Such  a  dish,  if^held  on  a  rigid  support,  such  as  a  piece  of 
glass  or  thick  cardboard,  will  prove  strong  enough  for  the 
development  of  several  plates,  and  may  be  tlirown  away  when 
done  with.  Jt  has  the  great  advantage,  too,  of  being  aviiilable 
anywhere  and  everywhere,  witiiout  any  special  preparation 
previously. 

It  may  seem  out  of  place  to  describe  any  kind  of  siibstitute 
that  requires  a  special  preparation,  since  it  is  as  easy  to  provide 
the  real  article  as  the  materials  for  the  substitute.  Just  so ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  materials  for 
a  makeshift  dish  are  perhaps  more  readily  aooessible  in  out-of- 
the-way  towns  and  villages  than  the  dishes  themselves,  hence 
we  shall  describe  a  few  such. 

In  the  first  place,  if  something  a  little  stronger  and  more 
waterproof  than  the  "  England  "  pai>er  dish  be  required,  the 
|iapcr  itsdf  nuty  be  waterproofed  before  folding  by  means  of 
materials  easily  obtainable  wherever  there  is  a  vilhtge  store. 
For  this  purpose  the  material  may  lie  rubbed  with  paraffin 
wax,  and  held  to  the  fire  until  thoroughly  Katurat)'<I.  If  not 
obtainable  in  its  natural  form,  the  paraffin  can  easily  l>e  got  in 
the  Bhai>e  of  candles,  which  from  their  oheapne«  are  sold  every- 
where. In  country  places  beeswax  can  easily  be  got  at  a 
reasonable  price,  or,  failing  that,  even  suet  or  tallow  fbnn  per- 
fectly effident  waterproofing  substitutes. 

A  still  stronger  dteh  ie  formed  by  folding  stout  paper  in  the 
manner  already  described,  ami  brushing  the  dish  so  formed 
inside  and  out  with  one  of  the  numeruuM  "  enamels  "  now  so 
eotnmon,  or  even  with  ordinary  Brunswick  black.  Such  a  dish 
must  be  made  some  time  before  using,  and  hung  (ircferably  in 
the  open  air  and  sunshine  to  become  thorougiily  dry ;  when 
dry,  however,  it  will  stanil  a  good  deal  uf  knocking  about,  and 
will  be  found  perfectly  water-tight. 

Reverting  to  the  lead-foil  plan,  this  is  no  doubt  superior  to 
the  material  ean  be  obtained,  since  it  is  perfectly 
vkhout  preparation.  Wherever  a  chemist's  shop 
exists  ordinary  "  tin  foil "  can  usually  be  obtained,  and  most 
|ia[ierhangeni  keep  in  stock  a  stouter  kind  of  lead  foil  that  is 
used  for  covering  damp  walls  and  similar  purposes.  Even  a 
%'illage  grocer  will  gcnenlly  be  able  to  supply  what  is  wanted 
from  the  lining  of  his  ten  ohests,  so  that  even  in  the  most  out- 
landish districts  there  need  Im  little  fear  of  not  being  able  to 
obtiiin  metal  foil  in  some  form. 

For  purposes  of  devdopmcnt,  or  for  washing,  or  clearing, 
these  metallic  dishes  are  perfectly  liarmless,  though  for  fixing 
they  may  require  using  with  care,  especially  if  the  tiling  bath 
be  ol<l  and  charged  with  silver.  For  fixing  puqioses  it  would 
therefore  be  well  to  coat  the  foil  with  paraffin,  suet,  or  tullow, 
or  even  with  Brunswick  block. 

While  on  the  subject  of  metal  dishes,  we  may  point  out  that 
shallow  tin  dishes  of  various  sizes,  and  \ised  for  culinary  ]>urpo8e8, 
arc  readily  obtainable  of  tinsmiths  and  irunmongcni,  and  though 
these  may  not  be  exactly  the  size  wante<l,  they  fonu  excellent 
substitutes  for  the  proper  article  for  all  but  fixing  puqioaef. 
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Here,  as  already  suggested,  it  will  be  safer  to  give  a  coating  of 

iapau. 

In  addition  to  their  utility  as  makeshifts  when  traveUing, 
such  expedients  are  frequently  of  the  utmost  convenience  in 
case  of  emergency  at  home,  and  a  few  more  may  be  added  to 
the  list  already  givea  For  instance,  a  supply  of  AVillesden 
paper  may  te  kept  in  stock  for  the  purpose  of  improvising 
dishes  of  extraordinary  size.  This  is,  of  course,  superior  for 
the  object  in  view  to  any  ordinary  paper,  but  we  have  not 
mentioned  it  previously  because  it  is  not  likely  to  be  obtainable 
in  out-of-the-way  places.  Thin  sheet  lead  may  also  be  kept  if 
something  stiffer  than  paper  be  required,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
give  this,  as  well  as  the  Willesden  paper,  a  coating  of  some 
kind  of  protective  vaniish  in  order  to  avoid  chemical  .action. 
Dishes  made  of  either  of  these  materials  may  be  folded  up 
after  use  until  required  again — a  convenience  that  will  be 
appreciated  by  all  who  have  to  use  large  dishes  only  occasion- 
ally. 

Many  photographers  employ  regularly  dishes  and  vessels 
constructed  lightly  of  wood,  and  coated  with  paraffin  or  asphal- 
tum,  and  these  answer  most  perfectly  if  only  they  be  reserved 
for  one  special  duty.  The  application  of  paraffin  or  Brunswick 
black  does  not  render  the  wood  absolutely  impervious,  hence  it 
is  scarcely  judicious  to  use  for  any  other  purpose  such  a  bath 
that  has  been  used  for  fixing.  Looking  at  it  from  every  point 
of  view,  paraffin  is  perhaps  the  better  protector,  though  we 
ourselves  prefer  the  Brunswick  black  on  account  of  the  greater 
ease  of  its  application,  as  well  as  the  greater  degree  of  imper- 
meability it  gives.  AVhichever  be  used  it  should  be  renewed 
occasionally. 

Those  who  still  employ  porcelain  dishes,  especially  if  they 
are  applied  indiscriminately  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  will  do 
well  to  give  these  a  coating  of  Brunswick  black  or  japan.  We 
were  shown  some  time  ago  a  large  batch  of  silver  prints  that 
had  been  utterly  spoilt  by  being  left  to  soak  in  an  apparently 
clean  porcelain  dish  after  fixing.  The  dish,  it  turned  out,  was 
one  that  had  been  purchased  with  other  things  at  a  sale,  and 
though  the  enamel  showed  signs  of  cracks,  it  was  immaculately 
white  in  colour,  having,  no  doubt,  been  cleaned  by  chemical 
means.  The  body  of  the  dish  was,  however,  saturated  with 
chemical  matter — probably  the  dish  had  been  used  for  sensi- 
tising paper — and  the  result  was  that  a  beautifully  accurate 
map  of  the  cracks  in  the  enamel  penetrated  right  through  the 
whole  layer  of  prints  and  mdelibly  flred  itself,  at  the  expense  of 
the  fixing  solution  remaining  in  the  paper.  If  this  dish  had 
been  coated  with  black  japan,  such  a  result  would  not  have 
occurred. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  though  the  expedients  we  have 
mentioned  are  spoken  of  more  as  makeshifts,  there  is  no  reason 
why,  for  travelling  purposes,  as  well  as  for  large  work  at  home, 
these  light,  flexible  dishes  should  not  supersede  the  necessarily 
cumbrous  ones  of  porcelain,  glass,  or  even  ebonite.  The  force 
of  habit  and  the  persistence  of  old  associations  are  very  strong, 
otherwise  we  are  convinced  glass  and  porcelain  would  long  since 
have  disappeared  from  use. 


A  FUBSH  phase  of  the  injurious  mount  question  has  just  heen  brought 
imder  our  notice.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  London  por- 
traitists to  farm  their  printing  out  to  those  who  do  the  work  in  the 
country.  The  photographer  supplies  his  own  mounts,  and  the  printer 
does  the  mounting  and  rolling,  and  delivers  the  pictures  finished, 
ready  for  spotting.  Now,  if  under  these  conditions  the  prints  fade  or 
become  spotty  in  an  unduly  short  time,  who  is  to  be  held  responsible .'' 


A  correspondent  who  is  a  printer  for  the  trade  recently  sent  tis  a  lot 
of  prints  thnt  had  been  returned  by  a  London  house  because  they  had' 
become  spotty,  and  complaint  was  made  of  inferior  workmanship. 
The  mounts  were  supplied  by  the  photographer,  and  it  so  happened  the 
printer  had  to  have  some  over-plus  prints  of  the  same  subjects,  produced' 
at  the  same  time  as  the  mounted  ones,  which  had  not  been  mounted,, 
and  they  show  no  signs  whatever  of  deterioration.  It  is  but  a  fair 
inference  on  the  part  of  the  printer  that  he  is  not  at  fault. 


When  a  printer  is  supplied  by  his  customer  with  pernicious  mounts 
whereon  to  put  his  work,  he  may  suffer  considerably  in  reputation. 
In  time  the  prints  develop  spots  or  perhaps  fade,  and  this  is  too  often 
put  down  to  bad  work  on  the  part  of  the  printer,  particularly  if  part 
of  the  printing  of  the  establishment,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  is- 
executed  by  other  hands  ^vho  are  supplied  with  less  injurious  mounts. 
The  dehcate  constitution  of  the  present  albumen  paper  picture  will 
always  be  .a  source  of  trouble,  and  where  fading  arises  it  will  be 
difficult  to  "  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse  "  as  to  the  origin. 


It  is  tolerably  well  known  that  in  America  mechanical  processes  are- 
worked  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  are  here.  But  many  of  our 
readers  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that  an  edition  of  the  Encyclojxidia 
Britannica  has  been  reproduced  in  the  States  by  means  of  photo- 
graphy. This  is  stated  in  a  report  of  a  suit  recently  tried  there  for 
infringement  of  copyright,  and  a  conviction  followed.  There  is  no 
international  copyright  with  America,  but  some  of  the  articles  in  the 
work  happened  to  be  by  American  authors,  and  were  copyrighted 
there.  The  Americans  are  wholesale  pirates  of  English  works  (this- 
does  not  apply  to  photographic  works),  and  have  hitherto  held  aloof 
from  the  International  Copyright  Convention. 


There  is  one  point  which  many  photographers  do  not  appear  to 
understand,  although  it  has  many  times  been  explained  in  tliese  pages, 
namelv,  the  covering  powers  of  a  lens.  A  correspondent  writes  this 
week  saying  that  he  has  a  lens  of  the  "  rapid  "  type,  by  a  well-known 
maker,  that  is  catalogued  to  take  an  eight  by  live  Inch  picture,  and 
this  it  does  very  well  with  a  stop ;  but  with  an  eight-inch  square 
plate  it  fails  to  cover  at  the  comers.  He  inquires  why  a  lens  that 
covers  eight  inches  in  one  direction  does  not  do  so  in  the  other.  It 
may  here  be  explained,  once  more,  that  the  size  of  the  picture  is 
governed  by  the  circle  of  delineation  and  the  square  or  oblong  that 
can  be  obtained  therefrom.  Now,  for  an  eight-inch  square  picture  the 
smallest  circle  from  which  it  can  be  cut  is  eleven  and  a  quarter  inches, 
while  for  an  eight  by  five  a  circle  of  nine  and  a  half  inches  will  suffice. 
A  lens  that  will  take  a  picture  eight  inches  square  will,  equally  as 
well,  take  one  nine  and  a  half  by  six  inches,  or  even  ten  inches  by 
five,  because  either  size  would  be  included  by  an  eleven  and  a  quarter 
inch  circle.  

It  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  ascertain  the  different  shapes  of  plate 
the  same  lens  will  cover  by  measuring  them  diagonally.  For  example, 
the  diagonal  measurement  of  an  eight-inch  square  picture  is  equal  to 
the  diagonal  of  an  oblong  nine  and  a  half  inches,  or  of  one  ten  by  five, 
namely,  eleven  and  a  quarter  inches.  Therefore,  a  lens  that  will  cover 
a  circle  of  the  latter  diameter  will  answer  for  either  size  picture. 


The  trade  in  obscene  photographs,  it  seems,  is  still  carried  on,  both  at  J 
home  and  abroad.  The  decisions  sometimes  given  as  to  what  arej 
indecent  and  what  are  not  are  a  little  puzzling.  Only  last  week  one 
of  the  London  magistrates  was  asked  to  order  the  destruction  of  over 
eleven  thousand  photographs  that  were  alleged  to  be  indecent.  The  | 
magistrate  decided  that  those  which  were  copies  of  well-known  j 
pictures  he  should  not  condemn,  but  condemned  those  which  wer»J 
vulgar.  In  Germany,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  "  Foreign  Notes  and! 
News"  last  week,  a  photographer  was  prohibited  from  publishing] 
photographs  of  some  of  the  pictures  in  the  Berlin  and  other  galleries  j 
on  the  ground  of  immorality.  There  it  appears  that  the  original  [ 
paintings  are  not  considered  immoral,  but  photographs  of  them  are.  j 
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Wu  it  not  •  Glasgow  laagutnte  who  fined  •  man  for  aelliog  photo- 
IprsplM  of  tb«  Gradt  aUre  ? 


Ix  thia  eonntiy  the  jadiciai  opinion  appe«n  to  be  different,  for  if  the 
photographs  be  copiee  of  painting*  they  are  not  looked  apon  as  being 
indecent,  thoogh  photographs  of  sinular  aobjects  from  nature  are. 
We  Btrooglv  stuipect  that  if  some  of  the  engraTin^  from  paintings  to 
be  se«B  in  the  shop  windows  were  photographs  from  life  they  would 
be  considered  indelicate,  notwithstanding  that  thev  mar  hare  been 
taken  from  the  same  modds  and  in  the  identical  pose.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  photographs  were  used  largely  for  some  of  the  original 
painting*.  Painters  often  work  extensif  ely  tjom  photographs  of  their 
moddib  

NorwiTHSTA.fKiMO  that  there  is,  as  yet,  no  process  that  will  yiuld  a 
half-tnne  block  which  can  be  printed  aaoMrfany  with  type  in  a  quick 
machine,  Mich  as  those  oaed  for  newspapers,  still  phnlogniphy  plsysan 
important  part  in  most  of  the  illustrationa  that  appear  in  the  "dailie*.'' 
The  portraits  are  drawn  from  photograph*.  From  the  drawing  a 
nefrntive  is  taken,  and  from  this  a  block  »  made  by  the  zinc-etching 
method.  In  theee  illustration*  it  is  inlanating  to  note  the  small 
amount  of  time  that  is  be*tuw»d  upon  tham  by  the  draughtsman. 
Often  one  s«w  •  tolmbly  good  likenilai  Ha  til  with  only  a  doMD  or 
two  eoane  Hn**.  SaMlI  a*  is  the  work  expanded,  great  skill  is  narer- 
tbelesB  required  to  obtain  the  reaulL 


It  will  be  retoembeted  that  a  few  years  back  we  directed  the  attention 
of  ntoo^en  to  tb*  eare  of  their  eyM,  and  adtriaad  those  who  ex- 
periwiced  any  ineoaranienee  from  tb*  stnia  to  lose  no  tiaae  in  adopt- 
ing icsnedial  nieasniaa  wiilahh  spertnclan  At  the  suae  time,  we 
slated  that  certain  changea  in  the  sqtht  need  eaoM  no  alarm.  It  would 
appear  that  many  oculists  are  quite  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  re- 
toucher, for  oae,aa  visiting  a  Loodon  ophthalmic  in*tit«tioB  recently, 
and  describing  at  soma  length  U*  oeenpatioa,  waa  ■•(  whh  the 
remark,  "  Then  you  are  a  retouehsr.*  ETidsntly  this  patient  wa*  not 
the  first  that  had  Tiaited  tlw  institation,a*  eacbof  thaataff  with  whom 
he  had  to  do  memai  to  be  familiar  with  photographie 


CONVENTION  NOTES. 
That  alti>ration  in  the  laws  by  which  a  large  provincial  rspiesenta- 
tion  should  be  made  on  the  Cooneil  was  felt  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  For  the  last  yaar  the  Council  was  compoaed  of  residents 
in  London.  tU  idea  being  to  wamn  full  attawhnwi  at  tkair  waatinga. 
But  from  the  fact  that  the  lenl  work  wa*  dona  by  •  wparatire  few, 
it  was  evident  that  if  there  was  thoa  to  be  a  asamly  honorary  repiv- 
wmtation,  it  was  quite  immsterial  whether  this  elenwnt  of  the  Council 
fpnided  in  London  or  a  few  hundred  mile*  away  from  it ;  and  farther, 
thxt  in  *  national  society  the  nation  at  large  should  be  represented. 
Art.  rli' /'v.  with  the  greatest  degree  of  nnanimity,  the  law  was 
alurtU,  :!.e  Council  wa*  enkiged,  and  a  national  rtpreeantation  made ; 
and  the  beet  feeling  preTailed,eTen  to  the  extent  ottoa*  metropolitan 
mawberi  who  ware  alaetad  offering  to  throw  up  their  seata  rather 
than  see  any  suitable  ptovincijl  brulhar  left  out. 

Althoogh  the  usual  raotine  of  brtsinwa  will  he  managed  by  thoee 
who  can  nMh*  it  eonrenient  to  attend  the  meetings,  yet  is  it  under- 
stood that  on  matters  of  special  importanea  thoae  at  a  distance  will 
hmw  an  opportunity  of  eniiwadiig'  their  atntiments  by  letter. 

Sine*  last  year**  meeting  only  two  denlhs,  so  far  as  wa  know, 
hare  oeciuied  aaoog  the  members,  that  of  the  Ker.  S.  J.  Perry, 
F.RJ8.,  and  of  Mr.  Baynham  Jones,  the  Utter  of  whom  was  one 
«(  tba  oldest  plMttograpfaers  alJTe.  His  forte  Uy  in  Ibo  improvement 
of  appaiatni^  and  nanr  oseful  hints  in  tbi/<  dir<>ction  have  from 
tiaMtottmaba*Bpnbli«b«d  by  him.  The  trouble  that  this  venerable 
■an  gBw  hJMsIf  to  attend  the  Convention  meeting*  ought  to  serve 
aaalavM  t*  tboas  poa*sawil  of  mora  pkyifeal  stamina.  Although 
I  of  Mr.  Harrlwich  took  place  during  Convention  week,  and 
1  at  one  of  it*  recognised  meetings — the  annual  dinner 
'—yet  was  he  not  connected  in  any  way  with  it,  although  w*  can 


assert  that  if  in  course  of  time  the  meeting  should  ever  be  held  in 
NewcaDtle-on-Tyoe,  he  certainly  would  have  become  a  member. 

The  informal  evening  meetings,  that  is,  those  meetings  that  are  held 
in  the  smoking-room  of  any  suitable  hotel  "  when  the  day's  work  is 
done,"  are  very  pleasant.  They  commence  usually  at  the  closw)  of  the 
last  meeting  for  the  day — say  10  p.m.— and  are  often  numerously  at- 
tended. Under  the  qoieecent  inSuence  of  the  weed,  and  the  other 
influence  produced  by  ginger  ale,  lemonade,  and  sttonfier  liquids,  how 
merrily  passes  the  time!  Incident  and  anecdote  follow  each  other 
with  such  frequency  that  before  you  know  of  it  the  midnight  bell  has 
tolled,  when  each  bethinks  himself  of  removing  to  his  own  quarters. 
These  meetings  originated  durini;  the  Glasgow  meeting  in  the 
smoking  room  of,- the  Waverly  Temperance  Hotel. 

During  the  excursion  to  Cooway  the  vast  old  castle  there  sustained 
a  siege  such  as  it  had  never  proviounlr  been  subjected  to.  The  whole 
hillaide  oppoehe  wa*  studded  over  with  cameras  and  users  of  the 
same,  some  of  them  (the  cameras)  being  sustained  by  the  hand, 
although  the  majority  were  on  stands.  From  any  good  point  of  view 
the  castle  is  by  far  too  extanaive  to  get  included  in  one  picture ; 
nothing  short  of  a  panoramic  camera  could  do  it  justice.  Mr.  George 
Mason  adopted  a  wise  plan.  Carefully  levelling  his  stand,  he  directed 
his  camera  to  one  end,  and  by  rotating  it  after  each  exposure,  took  it 
in  sections. 

Truly  was  it  a  pity  that  there  was  rather  more  than  enough  rain 
during  the  Convention  week.  This  interfered  somewhat  with  camera 
operationa.  Bnt  oh,  what  a  number  of  cameras  were  there !  Never 
in  the  history  of  any  social  or  scientific  outing  were  so  many  to  be 
••en.    SmaU  matter  of  surprise  was  it  that  with — 

Kodaks  to  rifht  of  them, 
Quaens  to  left  of  than, 
Chwtw  folks  wooilarad ; 

as  wall  they  might,  for  one  wa*  continually  rubbing  against  or  tum- 
bling over  camera  stands  at  afanoet  ever>-  comer  of  the  quaint  old  city. 
The  number  of  pbotograpba  taken  during  the  week  must  have  been 
very  gr>-at.  Tli*  gei^  Tian  Chang  of  the  Chineae  Legation,  who 
ivtains  his  national  emtiuna  in  season  and  out  of  season,  secured  for 
bimaelf  a  greater  d»gi^>)  of  attention  from  pasaer>-by  than  any  other 
member.  Mr.  Chang  and  the  writer,  when  phott^^phing  on  the 
walls  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place  where  their  conveyance  had  been 
left,  received  a  eourteoos  invitation  from  Mr.  Stivens,  a  dental 
to  inspect  hb  collection  of  atuffed  bird*.  This  is  one  of  the 
complete  and  beautiful  private  colleetion*  extant,  all  the  work 
of  Mr.  Stiven*'  own  hands,  extending  over  a  period  of  forty  years,  and 
fining  aeveral  rooma.  He  wfll  give  hearty  wetocnw  to  any  one  who 
call*  to  see  them. 

(hie  of  the  greatest  advantage*  of  such  a  Convention  is  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  it  affords  of  coming  into  peraonal  contact  with  men  of  whom 
one  may  have  heard  much  but  hiu  never  seen.  How  easy  and  plea- 
sant it  M  for  thoae  who  have  been  nagging  away  at  each  niher  in  print 
toaettie  thrir  points  of  difference  in  course  of  a  friendly  chat,  when 
each  leavea  the  other,  mentally  saying,  "  He  is  a  very  decent  fellow 
after  all,  and  I  have  b>wn  mistaken  in  my  former  estimate  of  him." 
Good  fellowship  is  the  leading  feature  thp>u^hout. 

When  in  Cheater  there  was  not  much  time  to  look  around  to  see 
what  the  profesMonal  portraitists  were  doing,  hence  we  confined  our 
attention  to  the  establiahment  of  the  talented  Chairman  of  the  Local 
Committee,  of  which  m  shall  here  endeavour  to  give  some  account. 

Thb  Studio  or  Mk.  O.  Watmouou  Wibsteb. 
In  Bridg»«treet  Row  is  situated  Mr.  Webster's  well-known  studio, 
which  at  once  attracts  attention  by  the  chaste  and  tasteful  manner  in 
which  are  disphiyed  the  very  beautiful  photographs  choaen  for  exhi- 
bition in  tlie  window,  th*  effect  of  which  is  heightened  by  surround- 
ings of  but-houae  plants  and  evergreens.  This  exhibition  must  be  a 
matter  of  no  small  difiiculty,  as  Mr.  Webster  informed  us  that  he 
exhibits  no  portrait  whatever  without  special  permission.  Entering 
the  large  reception  room,  we  find  the  walls  covered  with  high-class 
photographs  in  a  great  variety  of  styles— platinotype,  and  autotype 
in  black  and  red,  harmoniously  arranged  with  silver  prints,  and  here 
and  there  paintings  in  water-colour  and  oil  with  a  photographic 
basis,  the  h^n/iliig  and  execution  of  which  were  of  a  very  high  order. 
What  struck  us  about  the  pose  and  arranging  in  the  portraits  shown 
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was  the  entire  absence  of  forced  or  theatrical  effect;  they  looked 
like  pictures  of  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  for  they  were  of  all 
class  and  ranks. 

Passing  by  the  dressing  rooms,  wo  arrived  at  the  studio  (again 
decorated  with  real  plants),  an  irregulnr-shaped  room,  some  thirty  by 
eighteen  feet  in  dimensions.  This  is  glazed  for  the  whole  length  on 
one  side,  so  as  to  permit  sitters  to  be  taken  at  each  end,  thus  per- 
mitting either  right  or  left  side  of  the  face  to  be  taken,  and  still 
retain  the  pure  north  light.  The  system  of  blinds  described  twenty 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sutton  in  these  columns  is  still  carried  out, 
exactly  as  then  described,  and,  as  we  saw,  is  admirably  simple  and 
completely  efficient,  a  couple  of  seconds  sufficing  to  place  the  whole 
studio  in  darkness,  or  to  allow  a  pencil  of  light  of  |ny  width  in  any 
desired  direction.  The  system  consists  of  a  series  of  blinds  passing  to 
and  fro  from  end  to  end,  arranged  so  that  each  series  is  about  a  yard 
higher  than  its  predecessor.  Each  length  is  in  three  sections,  and  is 
suspended  by  rings  attached  to  the  blinds,  and  passing  along  lengths 
of  thin  wire  kept  taut  by  specially  constructed  screws,  after  the 
fashion  of  those  used  for  wire  fencing.  "We  need  scarcely  add  that  a 
very  complete  series  of  lenses  and  other  mechanical  adjuncts  for 
every  photographic  requirement  formed  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
studio. 

Like  every  photographer  who  knows  his  work,  Mr.  Watmough 
Webster's  cameras  have  hidden  shutters,  and  the  rapidity  and  neat- 
ness with  which  he  photographs  may  be  guessed  when  we  say  that 
he  had  taken  eight  different  negatives  of  ourself  before  we  were 
aware  he  had  commenced  operations.  His  dark  room,  commodious 
and  well  ventilated,  had  many  contrivances  for  quick  and  efficient 
developing  and  finishing  of  negatives,  a  necessity  in  his  case,  as  he 
informed  us,  much  to  our  surprise,  that,  besides  posing  every  sitter, 
he  personally  developed  every  plate.  This  he  does  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  and  when  we  saw  him  at;  work  he  was  developing  half- 
plates  in  batches  of  sixteen,  eight  in  a  dish.  He  employs  a  dish 
made  to  liis  own  design,  with  wooden  sides  and  papier  mac/te  bottom, 
provided  with  small  wooden  partitions  to  keep  the  plates  from  sliding 
on  one  another.  One  assistant  puts  the  plates  in  the  dishes,  while 
another  takes  them  from  Mr.  Webster  as  they  are  finished  developing. 
The  filing  was  performed  in  grooved  dishes. 

Passing  through  the  dark  room  we  reach  the  'first]  printing  room, 
with  long  tables  immediately  under  the  glass,  and  overjthis  was  still 
another  printing  room,  from  which,  when  needed,  the  roof  can  be 
reached,  where  again  is  provided  platform  and  tables  for  outdoor 
printing.  We  again  admired  the  simple  contrivance  "invented  by  Mr. 
W<''ster  and  before  de.scribed  by  us  for  clipping  the  vignetting  cards 
to  t!ie  frames.  It  is  a  square,  U-shaped  piece  of  brass,  with  a  screw 
thr  ugh  one  arm,  and  allows  of  the  removal  or -adjustment  of  the 
vipnjtter  quickly  and  safely. 

1  mmediately  underneath  the  'dark  room  is  the  laboratory,  and 
on  the  same  Uoor  the  enlarging  room  and  the  negative  store  room. 
Again,  underneath  the  laboratory  is  the  temporary  dark  room  fitted 
up  for  the  use  of  members  of  the  Convention,  the  plan  adopted  being 
that  in  all  the  floors  those  rooms  where  water  was  used  were  imme- 
diately below  one  another,  and  thus  damage  from  a  possible  overflow 
was  prevented.  Adjoining  this  "Convention  dark  room"  lies  the 
toning  room,  the  dishes  in  use  here  being  a  series  of  Doulton-ware 
troughs.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  pass  the  print  continuously  from 
right  to  left  through  its  various  stages,  thus  avoiding  the  risk  of  con- 
taminating any  solution  or  washing  water.  We  have  omitted  to 
state  that  the  development  of  carbon  prints  (Mr.  Watmough 
Webster's  being  one  of  the  few  studios  in  the  provinces  where 
enlarging  and  carbon  printing  are  regularly  carried  out  on  the 
premises)  is  done  in  the  floor  above  the  silver  toning  room. 
Passing  beyond  this  apartment  we  find  ourselves  in  Mr.  Webster's 
private  office  immediately  behind  the  reception  room.  At  the 
front  of  the  building,  in  the  highest  story,  are  the  series  of 
rooms  devoted  to  retouching,  mounting,  spotting,  framing,  Sec, 
where  we  saw  some  seven  or  eight  young  ladies  happily  at  work 
in  those  several  occupations  peculiarly  adapted  for  feminine  hands. 
According  to  the  old  proverb  Cheshire  is  celebrated  for  "lasses." 
Mr.  Webster's  staff  by  no  means  belied  it.  We  were  specially 
struck  with  a  light  print-holder  devised  by  Mr.  Webster  for  those 
engaged  in  "  spotting " — tedious  work,  too  often  spent  at  a  desk  or 


table  in  a  cramped  and  unhealthy  position.  This  rest  consisted  of  a 
light  board  attached  to  a  slight  framework,  and  capable  of  being 
adjusted  to  any  angle;  the  framework  rested  on  the  knees  of  the 
seated  worker,  and  was  kept  from  falling  by  a  long  strut  hinged  to 
it  at  one  end  and  resting  on  the  floor  at  the  other, 

Among  the  most  noticeable  pictures  at  this  studio  were  a  life-size 
portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Westminster,  in  sepia,  the  Marchioness  of 
Ormonde,  the  Marchioness  of  Cholmondeley,  the  Marquis  of  Cholmon- 
deley.  Viscounts  Combermere  and  Cole,  the  Prince  ds  Vismes,  and  a 
host  of  other  aristocratic  names,  while  literature  was  represented  by 
the  late  Dean  Ho  wson.  Canon  Kingsley,  Judge  Hughes  (author  of  Tom 
Brown's  Sehuoldays),'''politics  by  numerous  members  of  Parliament, 
prominent  among  them  being  excellent  likenesses  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  family,  Mr.  Raikes,  and  others  needless  to  detail. 

Besides  being  a  clever  artist,  a  good  chemist,  and  an  expert 
manipulator,;Mr.  Webster  is  also  a'  good  man  of  business,  and  keeps 
himself  in  touch,  not  only  with  his  customers,  but  with  every  departs 
ment  of  his;ramified  business. 


With  these  remarks  we  terminate  our  notes  on  the  pleasant  Chester 
meeting  of  the  Convention.  The  next  meeting  takes  place  at  Bath, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  William  Bedford.  The  precise  date  of 
meeting  has  not  yet  been  determined. 


PRINTING  IN  BROMIDE. 


One  would  imagine  that  with  the  increased  price  of  platinum  there 
would  be  a  greater  run  on  tlie  sister  process — bromide — for  direct 
printing ;  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  of  prime  importance  to  en- 
deavour to  get  the  best  results,  and  a  critical  examination  of  many  of 
the  bromides  shown  at  some  recent  exhibitions  seems  to  prove  that 
the  best  results  are  not,&s  a  rule,  obtained.  To  say  nothing  at  present 
of  the  tone  of  the  prints,  there  is  a  "  surface  error  "  very  frequently 
apparent,  more  particularly  confined  to  the  prints  on  smooth  paper. 
\Vhen  not  visible  it  is,  as  a  rule,  the  result  of  accident,  for  my  experi- 
ence is,  that  all  makes  of  bromide  paper  are  liable  to  the  fault.  Let 
the  eye  glance  along  the  surface  of  many  of  these  prints,  and  you 
will  often  see  a  stain  or  deposit  of  a  soapy  or  greasy  nature.  I  take 
it  that  this  stain  is  somewhat  analagous  to  the  metallic  lustrous  stain 
often  seen  on  ordinary  gelatino-bromide  plates  when  the  development 
has  been  unduly  prolonged  or  forced.  Some  plates,  I  believe,  always 
develop  this  fog  or  stain  when  py ro  and  ammonia  is  used ;  so  chronic, 
indeed,  have  I  found  the  disease  in  certain  plates  that  it  is  almost  a 
matter  of  impossibility  to  develop  them  without  pyro  and  ammonia, 
the  exceptions  being  those  plates  which  have  received  a  full  exposure, 
and  which  develop  to  full  extent  in  the  shortest  time.  It  is  well 
known  in  many  studios  that  this  stain  is  easily  removeable,  provided 
that  the  negative  is  not  allowed  to  dry  prior  to  action  being  taken.  I 
don't  think  1  ever  met  with  a  case  which  I  could  not  cure  by  the 
timely  apijlication  of  a  certain  solution. 

Those  who  have  used  bromide  paper  nb  initio  will  know  best  to  what 
extent  it  has  improved,  notably  in  the  direction  of  matt  surfaces,  and 
here  even  there  seems  room  for  further  improvement ;  the  present 
rough-surface  paper  is  very  good,  but  something  finer  for  small  work 
would  be  desirable  ;  a  glossy,  ■natural,  bromide  print  is  by  no  means  a 
pleasant  thing  to  look  at,  and  really  fit  for  nothing  but  to  be  painted 
over.  But  a  t/ood  print,  with  clean  whites,  and  good  rich  blacks,  7nade 
i/lossy  by  contact  with  ebonite  or  coUodionieed  glass,  is  mucli  finer 
and  prettier.  It  should  be  understood  that  as  little  gelatine  as  possible 
used  in  the  manufacture  the  better,  hence  those  makers  should  be 
avoided  who  use  an  excess  of  gelatine ;  such  paper  may  be  used  for 
enlargements  intended  for  work  in  oils,  but  otherwise  is  not  desirable. 

The  best  results  in  bromide  printing  are  not  necessarily  obtained  on 
the  slow  papers,  but  the  quick  papers  properly  exposed  give  as  good 
results,  i.e.,  as  fine  a  tone,  and  there  is  a  pleasure  in  working  with  paper 
which  does  not  require  such  irritating  and  interminable  exposures; 
true,  for  landscape  work  and  where  we  have  to  introduce  cloud  effects 
great  care  is  requisite,  but  wax  matches  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  and 
the  moderately  expert  manipulator  need  not  fear.  When  masking 
the  landscape  for  this  purpose  it  is  understood  that  the  best  material 
to  use  is  something  very  pliable,  soft,  and  easily  worked,  and  of 
course  of  non-actinic  colour ;  an  old  focussing  cloth  is,  I  suppose,  the 
usual  thing  to  use,  but  one  of  the  best  materials  for  this  purpose  I 
have  found  to  be  black  wadding  sold  in  sheets  and  much  used  by 
tailors  and  others  for  padding.  I  find  it  perfectly  opaque,  and  when 
not  too  new,  easily  manipulated.    The  best  bromide  prints  are  those 
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which  hsTe  leeeired  the  eomct  exporarM,  and  to  aMertoin  this  some 
triml  will  be  iiiuiirr  I  do  not  find  that  the  papers  in  the  market 
varj  much,  they  ma/ be  relied  upon  at  all  times;  and  in  writioepartica- 
larly  of  such  makes  as  the  Ilford,  Morgan  &  Kidd,  and  the  £a.«tman, 
though  theas  papers  differ  in  rapidity,  the  rapidity  in  fairlj  uniform ; 
therrfore,  if  on  ascertaininir  the  correct  exposure  for  a  certain  negative, 
and  OMfig  a  certain  iDuminant,  the  number  of  seconds  be  marked 
thereon,  a  further  oupphr  of  sensitive  paper  from  the  same  firm  and 
of  similar  brand  may  be  used  without  fear  of  failure;  th--  prints 
may  be  exposed,  stored, .  and  developed  comfortably.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  one's  cloud  negatives :  Vie  a  certain  brand  of  paper 
and  aactftam'  the  requisita  exposun,  aariung  on  each  cloud  the 
of  aacooda  (of  eoorse,  mag  •  MMch  weaker  illuminant)  for 


There  ia  a  eoMMleTable  advantage  in  making  all  the  expoanrea  first 
and  tbso  deralopuig ;  umformit^  of  tooa  ia  one  advantage,  and  in  fact 
the  chief ;  the  riak  of  staining  is  also  modi  lessened.  IVeauming  that 
a  batch  of  prints  ia  nqnired,  first  aaeertain  the  comet  exposure,  say 
taa  or  twtaty  sacooda,  or  whatever  it  may  b«.  ••rring,  if  at  all,  on  the 
aide  of  tUfkt  orar  axpoaure.  A  print  uighity  over-expoaed  and  de- 
veloped with  a  rather  waak  developer,  aad  which  takea  aome  two  or 
thrve  minutes  to  arrive  at  the  proper  itafa,  givea  as  good  a  tone  aa 
any,  and  will  not  be  "chalky;"  the  develupvr  I  find  beat  ooasisU 
merely  nt  a  saturated  solntion  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potaah  fmade  with 
boiling  watrr),  four  m  five  parts  to  whidi  add  one  part  of  aatorated 
solutinn  of  nuiphate  of  iron,  leaving  oat  the  bromide  restniner  alto- 
gether; tr>  the  solntion  may  be  added  water,  say  to  the  rxtent  of 
one-fourth.  The  exposed  printa  are  iaaersed  face  down  in  c/^an 
water,  which  most  be  held  in  a  diMii  porcelain  dish;  plenty  of 
derrioper  iboaU  be  provided  in  another  clean  dish,  and  as  the  prints 
arw  developed  they  are  transferred  to  a  third  dish  containing  water 
acidulatt^l  with  acetic  acid.  DevelopoMBt  ahoold  not  proceed  too 
quicklv  :  it  takes  an  appreciaUa  tine  to  aet  the  admired  velvety 
blacks,  and  by  the  time  tliat  stage  is  MMMd  the  Ugh  lights  should 
not  be  veiled.  The  acid  bath  stopo  devilopnient,  and  bv  ita  action  on 
the  fenoos  oxalate  derdoper  ptersnts  the  staining  of  tbe  paper,  pro- 
vided tiMt  too  many  printa  are  not  aOowad  in  at  a  time  and  that  the 
bath  is  fresh  and  clear.  A  thoroogh  washinir  in  water  should  follow 
the  acid  bath,  and  then  twenty  minates  in  a  fresh  fixiDghath  (hypo, 
'  'oe  pound  to  four  parte  of  water)  coataimng  thirty  drops  uf  ammonia 
'>  the  pint  will  eoaiplete  the  teeood  alagaoiP  oar  operationa.  While 
in  the  niing  bath,  prepare  a  bath  M  foUowa:— 

Fixing  bath     1  part, 

Wafer 'J  parte, 

Saturated  solntion  ferrieyanide  of  potassium    -Wt  part, 

mora  or  lees,  aeeording  to  the  raeoH  dearsd.  After  flxinfr,  immerse 
eadi  ^nt  for  a  few  seeonds  in  the  above,  or  place  the  print  face  up 
oa  a  pieee  of  plate  glass  and  waah  with  solution,  using  a  pledget  of 
eottoa  wool ;  the  solatioa  is,  if  made  stroogw  with  the  potaasinm 
aalt,  a  pnw»rful  mlunrr,  and  nothing  bat  mradit*  will  make  one  per- 
fect in  tb'>  iiw  ft  t)ii«  clearing  bath.  Sfaae  of  proper  *tr>-ngth,  I  have 
aeen  very  fine  work  done  in  landscape  printa  by  a  akilful  operator — 
doods  introdaeed.  and  two  daaae  Baasss  of  foIsM  lightened,  while  the 
whole  «nTf  ace  ondergooi  a  litmmmmg  proctsi  which  eompletely  ban  the 
pnAoihility  of  the  soapy  stain  prtTiaady  wfeirtd  to. 

.\  tbi'rough,  and  complete  washing  will  complete  the  cyde  of 
op>Tnti"ri.4,  exasM  that,  after  moonting,  the  print  It  osaalljr  none  the 
wr>rw  for  a  final  wash  with  clean  water  applied  with  cotton  wool. 

D.  1). 
» 

NOTFS  OX  YEUXJW  SCREKXS. 
Sr-t-  r  writing  tlie  Inst  article  on  this  sabjeet,  which  appeared  in  the 
Jill  it.xAL  of  May  ~,  I  have  received  a  piece  of  orange  glass  from  the 
mansier  of  the  photographie  departnaot  of  one  of  oar  leading  illns- 
tiated  japso,  with  the  raqaeet  tltat  I  woald  give  an  opinion  aa  to  its 
suitsM  '"  Ii-rwise,  as  a  screen  for  pli»tn)rraphic  purpoaes.     I 

founil.  iing  thia  piece  of  ^fiaaa,  that  it  was  utterly  useless, 

and  woTSP  tiiiin  useless,  for,  in  addition  to  the  cnlntii  being  onsuitable, 
the  ineonalities  of  the  surface*  bent  the  rays  nf  light  in  passing?  throuf^h 
it,maknig  it  absolntdy  impossible  to  get  the  whole  of  tlie  rays  in 
foena.  I  found.  »n  inquiring,  that  this  piece  of  glase  had  been  sold 
with  a  box  of,  **  ortbnchronutic"  plates  al  German  manufactnre,  and, 
pnradag  the  iMtractioas,  I  learned  that  the  aei«en  sopplied  with  tbe 
phrtai  booaaed  the  eipoeara  sns  kmmdrtd  mid  fifty  timtt,  i.e., 
sappoeing  that  the  saMeet  raqoirsd  two  iseondf  without  the  screen,  it 
would  nqaim  five  nmntes  when  the  aersen  was  employed.  ThLi 
fully  aegoonted  for  the  objection  that  I  have  occasionally  heard 
raised  a^daat  isochromatic  photograjAy,  viz.,  that  it  was  necessary 


to  use  a  yellow  screen.  If  isochromatic  or  ortbochromatic  photo- 
graphy involved  the  use  of  such  a  screen  aa  I  have  described,  I  should 
certainly  consider  that  the  advantage  gained  in  correcting  the  colour- 
sensitivenesa  of  the  plate  was  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  ex- 
posure. 

Iteforo  going  on  to  describe  the  use  of  a  screen  for  copying  oil  paint- 
ings. Sec,  as  promised  in  the  last  article,  1  will  just  enumerate  a  few 
experiments  tried  with  screens  of  various  shades  and  densities.  I 
have  painted  in  oil  colours  on  a  piece  of  canvas  a  representation  of  the 
solar  spectrum.  The  colours  I  used  were  vermHion,  orange,  deep 
chrome,  ]iale  chrome,  light  green,  ultramarine,  indigo,  and  violet. 
Of  course,  these  pigments  do  not  truly  represent  the  solar  spectrum, 
but  they  give  a  very  good  idea  uf  \U  appearance  so  fnr  as  solid  paint 
can  convey  an  idea  of  the  beautiful  band  of  colours  produced  when  a 
ray  of  sunlight  is  decomposed  by  means  of  a  prism. 

When  I  examined  this  band  of  colours  through  the  dense  orange 
scrven  before  mentioned,  the  rerrailion  and  orange  appeared  as  ex- 
tremely light  colours,  much  lighter  than  they  appear  in  nature,  in  fact, 
only  very  xligbtly  darker  than  the  pale  chrome  shown  about  mid-way 
between  the  I)  and  K  Fraunhofer  lines,  whilst  tbe  pale  green  appeared 
very  dark ;  the  ultramarine  and  indigo  were  indistinguiahable,  appearing 

Suite  black;  the  violet,  however,  did  not  appear  to  he  abnormally 
ark. 
I  next  tested  this  piece  of  orange  gUss  (I  cannot  call  it  a  screen  in 
the  photographic  sense)  on  natural  objects,  for  although  a  dweUer  in 
suburban  London  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  a  house  which 
was  built  before  the  speculating  builder  was  invented,  consequently  I 
have  a  fairly  pleasant  proepect  fri>m  my  windows  of  grass  lawn  and 
various  kinds  of  traea  and  abrubs,  and  although  not  extensive,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  testa  of  this  kind.  When  I  |ix>ked  at  the  grass  through  this 
dense  oran|r>  glass  it  appeared  quite  dark,  whilst  the  newly  gravelled 
paths  (which  have  not  yet  been  Ueachad  by  sun  and  rain)  looked 

?[uite  light.  Further,  a  box  hedging,  which  has  juat  put  out  its  new 
oliage  of  pale  green,  appealed  of  exactly  the  same  tint  as  the  dark 
foliage  of  aoow  aammer  roaaa  which  were  in  juxtaposition.  I  then 
exaimned  some  foEage,  ooaristing  of  evei]greu^  eunoimus,  poplar, 
chestnut,  plane,  and  otiier  trees.  The  various  shades  of  green  ap- 
peared as  of  one  uniform  tint,  and  (greatly  to  my  surprise,  I  must 
confess)  the  reflections  of  white  light  from  the  shiny  leaves,  such  aa 
the  poplar  and  the  eoonimna,  were  more  strongly  marked  when  aeen 
throogn  the  oraaf*  gla«  tl»n  when  viewed  without  it  There  were 
a  few  Terr  pale  atrean  of  white  dond  in  a  rather  greenish  (sunset) 
aky,  and  I  oo  not  consider  that  even  theae  woald  have  been  rendered 
better  by  neana  of  thia  danw  coloured  glaas  than  it  would  have  been 
by  meana  of  either  of  the  tlnee  aereens  which  I  will  now  describe,  and 
which  I  win  call,  for  eaarenlanee'  sake.  A,  B,  and  C. 

A  is  an  opticaUy  worked  fiam  screen  of  a  very  pale  orange  tint,  in- 
creasing the  exposure  of  an  laochromatie  plate  aboat  two  and  a  half 
timea ;  B,  a  acreen  made  in  the  form  of  a  Waterhouae  diaphragm,  with 
a  gelatine  film  covering  aperture  of  a  delicate  lemon  colour,  this,  I 
found,  increased  the  exposora  three  times;  whilst  C  waa  a  screen  of 
like  pisttezn,  but  having  a  somewhat  denaer  yellow  film,  which  in- 
creased the  exposurs  aboat  four  timea ;  of  course,  I  need  hardly  say 
that  the  exnosure  would  be  much  greater  with  an  ordinary  plate.  For 
brevity'a  saJn  I  will  call  the  orange  glaas  O.  I  then  examined  the 
same  subjects  through  A,  It,  and  C,  reapectively.  Through  A  the  graaa 
aiM^nml  walka  retained  their  rdative  values,  whilst  the  various 
JUKmrWgimn  were  clearly  shown ;  the  clouda  also  were  distinctly 
shown.  Seen  through  B  the  grass  and  foliage  aaaumed  a  more  brilliant 
yellowiah  green,  tba  doada  and  distance  were  well  rendered.  Finally, 
examining  the  same  anbjeeta  through  the  medium  of  C  the  greens  all 
appeared  too  tight  in  comparison  with  other  objects,  whilst  distances 
appeared  too  near  through  the  lost  of  the  atmoxplieric  blue  haze.  I 
•noiild  have  stated  that  the  weather  was  slightly  hazy.  1  then  ex- 
amined the  before-mentioned  imitation  spectrum  through  the  three 
screens.  A  apparently  cot  off  some  of  the  ultramarine,  but  did  not 
alter  the  values  of  any  of  the  other  colours.  B  caused  tbe  vermilion, 
orange,  and  yellow  to  appear  considerably  lighter  in  proportion  to  tho 
ultramarine,  whilst  the  green  bad  assumed  a  lighter  tint,  indigo  not 
very  much  altered.  C  gave  apparently  the  same  result  as  B,  with 
the'exoeption  that  the  contrast  between  tbe  blue  and  prellow  was  in- 
creased, wliilst  the  difference  in  value  of  the  ultramarine  and  indigo 
waa  nearly  obliterated. 

I  have  intentionally  minutdy  described  the  visual  effect  of  these 
'various  screens,  as  in  my  experience  the  only  way  to  test  the  suit- 
ability (so  far  as  colour  and  density  are  concerned)  of  a  screen  is  to 
examine  the  object  to  be  photograi)hed  through  it.  placing  the  screen 
near  the  eye,  and  noting  the  effect  produced  on  the  blues  in  relation 
to  the  yellows.  A  plate  should  then  be  exposed  upon  the  subject, 
with  and  without  screen,  giving  relative  exposures  according  to 
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deniity  and  colour  of  screen  employed.  If  the  blue  appears  too 
dark,  the  screen  is  of  too  deep  a  tint;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blue 
is  too  light,  then  a  deeper  screen  may  be  advantageously  employed. 
The  screens  I  use  are  supplied  by  Messrs.  H.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.,  and 
I  find  the  three  that  I  have  described  as  A,  B,  and  C,  ample  for 
every  kind  of  work.  _      _ 

There  is  a  painting  in  the  National  Gallerv  which  is  about  as 
difficult  to  photograph  correctly  as  any  that  I  have  seen.  1  cannot 
remember  the  title  of  it  just  now,  but  it  consists  of  some  life-size 
figures  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  a  portion  of  a  stone  building 
showing  on  the  left-hand  side,  which  is  painted  a  pale  yellow 
(cadmium  or  chrome^  The  sky  is  a  i-ery  pale  blue,  but  to  the  eye 
it  appears  much  darker  than  the  stonework.  Photographed  on  an 
ordinary  plate,  this  stonework  comes  out  quite  black,  the  sky  per- 
fectly white.  But  even  a  colour-sensitive  plate  will  not  do  justice 
to  these  values  unless  a  screen  of  a  particular  kind  is  employed,  and 
from  my  experience  on  kindred  subjects  I  should,  in  order  to  photo- 
graph that  picture  successfully,  employ  the  two  screens  A  and  C, 
■which  would  increase  the  exposure  about  five  times.  The  combination 
of  these  two  colours,  A  and  C,  produces  a  tint  capable  of  cutting  off 
an  unlimited  amount  of  blue  without  seriously  interfering  with  the 
yellows.  The  same  rules  may  be  laid  down  for  every  description  of 
■work,  including  photographing  flowers,  landscape,  &c.  If  a  screen 
must  be  employed,  always  use  the  palest  possible  tint,  otherwise  the 
yellows  will  appear  too  light,  whilst  the  blues  will  appear  too  dark. 

BlM  ACEES. 


THE  SALTING  AND  EXCITING  OF  DBAWING  AND  OTHEE 
COMMERCIAL  PAPERS.* 
I  HATE  now  to  introduce  to  your  notice  somewhat  of  a  novelty,  and  that 
is  a  system  of  intensifying  paper  prints.  During  the  atrocious  weather 
of  the  last  fortnight  I  have  continually  found  that  at  nightfall,  which  has 
generally  taken  place  about  mid-day,  I  had  prints  still  in  the  frames  that 
were  underdone.  When  I  examined  thpse  half-finished  prints,  I  found 
that  all  the  detail  was  there,  it  was  simply  intensity  or  depth  of  colouring 
they  lacked ;  some  were  almost  completely  finished,  others  were  but  very 
faintly  outlined,  but  still,  if  the  negative  were  good,  all  the  detail  was 
there — faint,  but  still  visible. 

It  at  once  struck  me  that  any  process  of  intensification  would  save  all 
these  prints.  Of  course,  by  means  of  mercury  or  uranium,  I  knew  it 
would  be  quite  practicable  to  intensify  them ;  but  I  did  not  wish  to  in- 
troduce fresh  chemicals  into  the  image,  but  rather  to  have  it  formed  as 
nearly  as  possible  under  the  same  conditions  as  if  it  were  printed  right 
out.  In  other  words,  I  wished  to  grow,  to  adopt  an  electroplating  term, 
a  silver  image  on  the  skeleton  already  formed  by  the  action  of  light. 

I  turned  my  attention,  therefore,  to  the  old  system  of  silver  intensifica- 
tion used  with  the  collodion  wet  plates.  I  am  not  as  yet  in  a  position  to 
give  definite  working  formuhe,  but  the  several  examples  I  hand  round 
will,  I  think,  show  the  very  great  possibilities  of  the  process.  As  you 
can  see  for  yourselves,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  the  most  beautiful  tints,  of 
a  pecuUary  rich  brown  colour,  and  these  without  any  subsequent  toning. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  the  advantage  that  we  are  not  bound  to  print  to 
any  particular  depth,  providing  only  all  details  are  there ;  for  this  process 
cannot  create  (at  least  only  slightly),  but  only  intensifies.  You  can  take 
the  print  out  of  the  frame  when  you  will.  If  nearly  done,  it  requires  but 
slight  strengthening ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  image  is  only  faintly 
shown,  the  operation  must  be  more  energetic.  Even  after  the  prints 
have  been  toned,  I  find  that  they  can  equally  well  be  strengthened  to 
any  desired  point,  should  they  have  lost  too  much  in  the  toning  bath. 
These  two  examples  were  toned  by  double  protochloride  of  palladium 
and  sodium  (PdCl„2NaCl) ;  the  salt  reduced  their  intensity  considerably, 
but  by  my  intensification  process,  they  were  brought  up  to  their  present 
vigour. 

Prints  thus  intensified,  although  naturally  of  a  very  pleasing  colour, 
can,  if  it  be  wished,  be  further  toned  by  any  of  the  ordinary  processes ; 
my  acid  platinum  process,  for  instance,  gives  print?  of  the  greatest  vigour 
and  blackness  imaginable. 

I  have  here  two  prints  taken  from  the  printing  frame  to-day ;  one  is 
only  very  slightly  visible,  the  other  is  about  three  parts  done.  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  intensify  these  before  you,  and  endeavour  to  so  manipu- 
late them  (hat  the  one  that  is  now  the  feeblest  shall  become  the  strongest 
and  most  intense.  These  prints  were  produced  by  the  citrate  of  silver 
process  I  have  described  above.  I  cannot  say  whether  paper  prepared 
with  plain  nitrate  would  answer  as  well ;  I  think  not.  At  any  rate,  if 
the  prints  be  in  any  way  alkaline,  I  find  it  is  impossible  to  manipulate 

*  Condaded  (rom  page  428. 


them.  For  instance,  prints  prepared  on  the  ammonio-nitrate  bath  are 
instantly  blackened  all  over  on  the  application  of  the  pyro,  and  it  is 
essential,  if  clean  results  be  sought  for,  that  all  the  solutions,  as  well  as 
the  print,  be  distinctly  acid.  I  need  hardly  point  out  that  the  process 
must  be  carried  on  by  gas  or  artificial  light,  and  not  by  daylight,  or  the 
purity  of  the  whites  will  be  destroyed. 

I  will  first  take  the  fainter  print,  and  after  soaking  it  in  water,  I  pour 
over  it  some  of  the  citrate  of  silver  sensitising  bath.  When  this  has 
flowed  all  over  the  print,  I  pour  on  a  solution  of  pyrogallol,  strongly 
acidified  with  acetic  acid.  You  will  notice  that  the  print  soon  begins  to 
darken,  the  vigour  rapidly  increasing.  Before  it  has  reached  the  desired 
intensity  the  solution  should  be  poured  off,  and  the  print  rinsed  with  a 
fairly  strong  acid  solution ;  this  will,  to  a  considerable  extent,  stop  further 
action,  but  there  is  a  great  tendency  for  the  action  to  continue  if  not  well 
washed.  At  this  point,  if  it  is  to  be  toned  with  my  platinum  process,  the 
solution  can  be  at  once  applied,  but  if  alkaline  gold  toning  be  used,  it 
must  be  well  washed  first  to  free  it  from  all  acidity.  No  alkali  should  be 
added  to  the  print  until  all  the  intensifying  solutions  have  been  thoroughly 
removed,  or  bad  stains  and  general  discolouration  will  result.  (The 
stronger  print  was  then  intensified  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  action  being,  how- 
ever, stopped  when  a  moderate  intensification  had  been  effected,  so  that 
in  the  end  it  was  much  less  vigorous  than  the  first  print  intensified.) 

I  am  afraid  that  at  present  I  can  give  you  no  further  working  details  of 
the  process  than  the  above,  nor  can  I  say  if  it  is  applicable  to  the  com- 
mercial ready-sensitised  papers.  As  far  as  I  know  at  present,  I  think 
that  the  resulting  colour  depends  on  the  amount  of  jiyro  used,  but  am 
not  sure  of  this  point.  I  shall,  of  course,  work  out  the  process  more 
fully,  and  make  known  my  results  when  the  time  comes.  At  present  I 
must  leave  you  to  judge,  from  the  few  first  samples  produced,  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  process,  which  will,  I  venture  to  think,  be  found  a 
boon  to  the  amateur. 

I  think  I  have  now  described  all  the  dilTerent  manipulations  that  are 
proper  to  the  preparation  of  sensitised  papers.  The  operations  of  toning 
and  fixing  are  of  the  same  cliaracter  as  those  employed  with  ordinai-y 
printing  papers.  Any  toning  bath  that  gives  the  worker  good  results 
with  commercial  papers  will  give  him  better  results  with  the  paper  he 
prepares  himself.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  matt  papers 
tone  more  readily  than  albumenised  papers,  and  therefore  the  toning 
bath  should  be  diluted  with  as  much  again  water.  With  the  heavy 
varieties  of  papers,  however,  this  is  not  necessary,  as  they  have  a  distinct 
tendency  to  tone  more  slowly  than  thin  papers.  My  own  platinum  toning 
process  is  most  suitable,  as  the  many  examples  I  hand  round  will,  I 
venture  to  think,  prove. 

I  will  not  conclude,  however,  without  pointing  out  that  the  washing 
and  fixing  of  these  heavy  papers  require  to  be  much  more  thorough  and 
prolonged  than  when  thin  paper  is  used.  I  invariably  myself  pass  the 
prints  through  a  second  fresh  bath  of  hypo,  after  they  have  been  at  least 
ten  minutes  in  the  ordinary  bath,  so  as  to  ensure  the  hyposulphite  of 
silver  being  dissolved.  A  pretty  thorough  sijueegeeing  between  the  changes 
of  water  ensures  the  soluble  salts  being  removed,  and  the  resulting  prints 
may,  I  think,  hope  for  a  very  fair  amount  of  permanency. 

There  must  be  several  points  on  which  I  have  not  touched  to-night, 
and  about  which,  perhaps,  some  of  you  may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  in- 
formation. I  can  only  say  that  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  answer,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  any  questions  you  may  put.  I  feel  very  strongly  on 
the  subject  of  home-prepared  printing  papers,  and  in  coming  before  you 
to-night  and  advocating  their  revival  I  feel  like  a  second  Peter  the  Hermit 
raising  the  standard  of  a  fresh  crusade  with  the  object  of  rescuing  the 
charming  art  of  silver  printing  from  the  hands  of  the  Saracenic  dealers. 
May  I  hope  that  I  have  chosen  a  propitious  spot  for  the  unfurling  of  my 
ensign,  and  that  I  have  done  rightly  in  addressing  myself  to  the  Camera 
Club,  where  the  seed  that  I  have  sown  will  fall  on  good  ground,  and  in  due 
time  will  bring  forth  its  harvest  of  artistic  work  to  enhance  the  beauty  of 
our  exhibitions  and  lift  our  craft  another  rung  up  the  ladder  of  art. 

LVONEL  Clabk. 


jporeign  llotes  anli  j^etosj. 


The  Plwtogmphisches  n'ochenblatt  gives  an  amusing  skit  on  the  new 
photographic  phraseology  which  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
in  Germany.  A  photographer  who  has  become  a  convert  to  the  new 
terminology,  after  getting  into  various  difficulties  with  his  employes, 
hangs  out  a  sign  entitling  himself  a  "  Liclitbildner,"  Soon  after  this  he  is 
visited  by  a  customer  who  wants  to  know  where  the  photographer  who 
formerly  lived  on  the  premises  has  gone  to,  and  who,  on  being  asked  l£ 
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bM  poftnit  in  "  dMnfatg-raaa  "  (cabinM)  or  "  ladies'  retiring- 
'  (boudoir)  fixe.  pnapiMielj  rttitm,  to  be  followed  by  the  Ux- 
yUherar,  who  deiirei  to  ■imei  the  iaaame  t&x  on  the  new  bnneh  which 
the  phocegrapher  he*  added  to  hie 


Trzu  bM  aleo  been  appearini;  in  the  lune  periodical  a  rery  entertaining 
pbotofciapbie  tUij  enutled  "  A  Chriftmaa  SarpriM. '  A  loring  hnaband 
and  wile  determine  each  to  i orpriee  the  other  by  means  o(  a  photograph 
ot  tbaoudTes  naentad  in  the  aaw«et  itTle.  The  hnsbaad,  who  baa 
diwxnend  Ua  wife's  dasicn.  betakM  faiaiMlf  to  ibe  smm  pbdogiapher 
ami  ■iiii^M  m  tuTi  ihsli  pnrtiaiti  aoflri  in  oils  tram  the  pbotagrapha 
«ad  •■HatadtefMbar  0*  the  aaaia  aHMM,  which  be  bopea  will  gifa  an- 
expeelad  pisMan  to  hie  affeetionats  spoMa.  Bat,  aUa !  Fhommt  prpposf . 
A  popolar  silieaa  cwmea  to  be  taken  joat  at  the  time  when  the  wile  was 
«xpeeted,  and  her  imagr  finally  appears  nnited  with  that  ot  the  loving 
bastnad  in  the  pietare  which  he  hMlda  oaopened  to  his  witc.  Tableaa— 
i««lo«V.ia«aI  

Tns  Yianna  Clob  of  Amatenr  Photopaphefs  ba<  arranged  to  hold  a 
pholegiaptue  "  Baioa  "  in  April,  18V1.  Tba  aahibition  will  be  lield  in  the 
laqiimlMoisaai  of  Art,  and  llie  adaiiaMHi  a(  woika  aent  in  will  be  de- 
«idad  CO  by  a  jorj  of  photographers  and  aztiala. 


It  is  anoooneed  that  M.  U. 
ferenee  "  in  Qeaera,  daring 
type 


i.  Balagny,  of  Pari*,  inlaada  balding  a  " 
S  the  moatb  of  Jalr.  on  lbs  aaaar  rapid  < 


Con- 
eollo- 


Luaaauia  neommaada  a  new  method  of  inteait(yiag  which  is  mid  to 
at  tbaad«aata«e  of  not  in  any  waj  aitariag  tba  original  lOnt ' 
ia  eootad  with  TarnUi  Of  •oBodiaa.  ia  whieh  aa  I 
_  _aaili*«  to  light  baa  baaa  Miwliiil.  Tba  aagatiTe  is 
I  lor*  IiMlh  of  time  to  tba  aeliaa  of  bgbt,  whiob  aota  throagh  the 
ncgaUTe.  Haanhliig  tba  dye,  wbieb  thai  beeomea  tliinhii  behind  the 
ahadows,  raauiafaig  anallered  bsfalBd  Iba  Kgbta.  and  tfaaa  hliaifles  the 
darker  pcrtiooa  of  the  ncffstive  in  daa  ptopoftioa.  Tba  aniline  eoloaring 
aMilara,  aafortonalaly.  atill  eoatinae  to  be  aetad  on  by  Ugbt.  oo  that 
wbtB  Iba  aagaii«a  iMa  baaa  Mad  for  a  kagtb  of  lima  the  afleetdianpMars 
•ad  Iba  oaamiiaa  ansi  ba  Mpaolai.  Thaaniliaa  oampawada  la^r.  how- 
«Nr,  as  Tfmpag  poiala  o«t  ka  wplaaad  by  datoioMMa  itaa  aalla, 
aoeh  aa  Iboae  aaad  In  iron  pnnting.    The  intenalSaaaaa  Iboa  baeoaMs 


It  woald  appear  that  photograph*  are  now  rtgalarly  aeeepted  ^  the 
Gennaa  coorto  aa  erideaea  of  identity.  BeeentJy  a  profeeaioaal  beggar. 
who  oembiaad  *  liUla  oemilnnal  petty  larceny  with  Ibe  escreiae  of 
bis  ragolar  profkaeion.  waa  pnacentad  before  nna  of  Ibe  poUee  emuts  of 
Bariia.  Be  Tsry  natorolly  aToidad  nailing  in  aa  aupaaianns,  bat  the 
Tnoeeolor  waa  petmiUed  to  establish  bU  idontily  ^  idaraaea  to  a  photo- 

l^apb,  oad  Barobbaa  was  aaalaaaad  m  *  ' 


Togrt 


tavaiTOanaaa  noma  aiwnag  oa  poaribto  saama  to  beapoiatof 
au_tf  with  aome  of  oar  Frsoeh  aoolsmporaiiaa.  Baesatty  the  iloniumr 
•gifoa  oa  om  pa«i  Iheae  tbne  foriotioaa  of  Ibe  litis  of  the  Woek^nbUut. 
'■  Phiiltawnbiiilii  Woobaabkut.''  *•  PbotognpUaahaa  WoehmbUtt."  and 
•  nmimiailifi  iriiiihwibbiii  "  Aad-]re|.lbaM  an  aot  tbne  rorVnitatM, 
tml  ooa  IfaeftraNatl  /  


THiaa  iiiiiwmrlllis  may,  bowwver.  be  dae  to  the  misdirected  enthosiasm 
of  tba  prialar— oar  own  npresentaiiTea  of  tiiat  (ralamity  not  being  above 
Ultla  eeeentridtios  of  a  simUar  kind.  Lost  week  the  Spree,  the  river  on 
wUeb  Berlin  is  sitnated,  appeared  in  tbia  eolamn  spelt  with  a  small  ■■  i." 
tba  raaall  being  to  make  it  appear  that  a  dlnifled  Oerman  Photographic 
Soeiaty  Ikad  aetoaUy  baaa  oa  a  apraa !  Oaold  it  be  sappoeed  that,  even 
if  Ihe  Boelaly  ia  oanliaa  so  fer  loiasl  itaall.  Tna  Bsmirn  Jocaxu.  or 
TBotDaaAmeoald«nrba«aaada«MO(  each  a  coUoqoial  ezpraaaioa? 
O  Umfora,  O  mon$  t 

®ur  lEDttorial  ^a.\i\t. 


SwixDK.^  k  Easp's  IIxxu  Cambka. 

SI,  bli^tga.  Uv«ys«L 

Wb  wen  pment  wbra  the  yaAf^  at  the  IfMO  Exhibitioa  of  the 
Plialographie  Sncirty  nf  Orrat  lintain  were  (examining  the  apparatiu 
with  a  view  to  the  awardinir  »f  n  ine>lal  to  thnt  nhirh  was  romiili-ivd 
hj  tb^m  to  be  the  moet  aeritorinua  and  novel,  and  the  fact  that  the 
oaa  Mdal  awaidod  by  tham  oa  that  ommIod  was  given  for  the  det<-c- 
tive  nr  band  eaanrm  of  Masara.  Swiadaa  ft:  Eorp  spaaka  volamea  for 
the  MtimatioD  in  which  it  was  baU  hj  Uie  jaron,  area  although  at 


that  tiic«*  the  camera  exhibited  was  not  one  constructed  for  that  piir- 
pi>se,  but  waa  one  which  bad  been  subjected  to  hard  work,  its  exhibi- 
tion having  been  ur^ed  at  the  la«t  moment  by  one  who  saw  in  it 
featurea  poaaeesed  by  no  others.  Circumstances  prevented  our  being 
able  to  trv  the  camera  now  under  notice  until  almost  ready  to  start 
for  the  Chester  Convention,  when  we  devoted  a  hasty  ten  minutes  to 
acquiring  a  routine  knowledge  of  its  working,  and  it  is  enough  here  to 
»ay  thnt  with  the  three  dozen  of  plates  we  then'expoaed  in  it  there 
waw  not  n  ringle  "  hitch  "  from  beginning  to  end. 

We  shall  now  attempt  to  give  a  description  of  this  prize-medal 
camera.  First  of  all,  the  leading  feature  in  which  it  differs  from 
others  consist 'i  in  this,  that  a  package  of  plates  (twenty  is  the  number 
in  our  case^,  previously  backed  witn  paper,  and  with  no  other  frame 
or  sheath,  i'<  insertetl  «<  htoe  in  a  chamber  at  the  rear  of  the  camera, 
and  when  the  duor  is  closed  it  is  now  found  to  be  loaded  and  ready 
for  use.  .\fter  exposure,  a  Uttlf  catch  handle  sunk  in  the  bottom  is 
move<l,  and  immediately  the  exi<o»ed  plate  falls  down  from  its  vertical 
position  t<x,a  horizontal  one  in  a  recess  below,  the  next  one  of  the 
package  standing  ready  for  vicposaie;  and  tlius  it  goes  on  until  a 
reginter  outride  infom  r  that  the  whole  twenty  have  been 

exposed,  when,  upon  n  ^^tening,  a  door  in  the  side  is  opened, 

and  the  whole  of  the  ex|'o«e<i  pintes  are  removed  en  bloc  as  before,  and 
a  spoand  M'riea  of  plates  innrted  for  exposure. 

Let  u<  now  examine  tba  camera  more  in  detail.  Throwing  open 
the  front,  we  find  that  the  leas  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  good 
one)  is  atuched  to  a  front  actuated  by  rack 
and  pinion.  There  is  also  a  graduated  scale  ot 
distances  indicated  by  a  pointer,  but  this  is 
<{iiiti-  as  plainly  to  be  seen,  alongside  of  the 
in.'ler,  when  the  camera  is  closed  up.  On  the 
front  flap  of  the  case,  now  seen  laying  dowr, 
U  litte<l  an  adaptation  of  the  Kershaw  shutter, 
capable  of  l>-ing  time<l  for  various  degrees  of 
rapidity.  To  prevent  the  plate  from  being 
damaged  by  the  light  wl^  the  front  U  opened 
for  tbe  purpoee  of  ehanjring  the  stop  of  the 
leas,  a  shutter  is  provided  between  the  lens 
and  tbe  plate  chamber,  thia  being  operated 
fram  the  outside. 
We  hare  said  that  tbe  lens  can  be  focussed  by  a  nick  and  pinion. 
This  pinion  is  actuated  by  a  small  and  flat  key  on  the  bottom  of  the 
camera,  as  shown  at  K  m  ilie 
cat,  II  representing  tb"  Hit!" 
catch  hnodle,  by  the  ; 
which  each  plate  in 
ia  Kmove«l  from  the  expwin^ 
chamber  to  the  reservoir.  Tin- 
progicas  of  the  utilisation  of  th>' 
platea  ia  indicated  by  the  acah- 
and  automatic  point<'r  at  S. 

The  inventors,  who  are  prac- 
tical photographers,  have  though  t 
out  evervthing  that  e^n  cooduoe 

to  tbe  chciency  of  their  invention,  hence  it  is  scarcely  neoessaiy  to 
say  that  tbe  camera  can  be  use-*  on  n  Aland  for  (riving  time  exposures 
asweUM  "  instantaneous  shots."  We  learn  that  M>-ssrs.  Mawson  k 
9^BC9l  BOW  imuing  plate*  ready  backed  with  paper  for  use  with 
tbia  eoaMia,  and  uprapo*  of  boclcing,  Messrs.  .Swinden  &  Eorp 
write  us : — 

"  Although  the  backing  of  the  plates  is  such  an  easy  matter — we 
would  not  think  «f  using  rbeatbs  ourselves — we  are  rather  under  the 
impreesion  tli<-re  is  a  small  percentage  of  tbe  photographic  public  who 
do  nut  appreciat'.-  its  many  advantages  aa  compared  with  carriers.  To 
me>.'t  the  requirements  of  this  section,  who  like  the  camera,  hut  who 
hesitate  at  tiie  trouble  of  backing,  and  cannot  n-odily  obtain  the  ready- 
bockad  plates,  we  may  at  aome  future  date  make  the  trillin^r  modit- 
cadon  niquiaito  to  carry  this  into  effect,  although  we  would  like  to 
see  the  paper  backing  generally  adopted,  and  no  doubt  it  will  become 
popular  by  degrees." 

We,  too,  thought  of  tbe  sbeatlis,  and  at  this  moment  have  several 
•heat  lied  pktes  in  the  camera  ready  for  exposure.  We  did  not  find 
sny,  even  the  simplest,  modification  necessary ;  but  we  do  find  that 
whereas  it  is  capable  of  eontoing  twenty  paper-backed  plates,  it  will 
only  contain  twelvi-  when  placed  in  sheaths— at  least,  such  sheaths  as 
those  to  which  we  had  ready  access. 


A  CAaKXT  or  PnorooaAi'Hic  Gxms. 
This  is  a  compilation  of  Mr.  W.  Ingles  Ilogers  of  Cornwall,  who  has 
been  assiduously  culling  from  our  Almamacs,  "  Answers  to  Com- 
spondents,"  and  other  sources.    We  have,  however,  come  across  one  or 
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two  "  perns  "  which  ?eem  to  us  quite  orifrinal,  as  the  statement  (Gem, 
No.  3)  that  "  the  full  aperture  of  a  portable  symmetrical  lens  is  j'v," 
•whatever  that  may  mean ;  or  the  bonne-bouc/ie  which  concludes  the 
collection,  vi?,.,  "  If  you  lose  a  lens  cap,  cut  a  makeshift  out  of  a 
piece  of  cork," 

Thb  Pbkpa*atiox  of  Drawings  fob  Photographic 

UKPBODUCTIOJf. 
'  By  Colonel  J.  Watkbhobsk,  B.3o.  London :  Kegan  Panl,  Trench,  Trnbner,  ft  Co. 
This  invaluable  book,  by  the  acknowledged  master  in  processes  of 
reproduction  by  photoj^raphic  agency,  is  one  which  no  one  interested 
in  that  now  important  department  of  applied  science  cnn  afford  to  be 
without.  It  is  of  much  wider  scope  than  is  foreshadowed  by  the  title 
above  given,  for  although  it  treats  with  entire  fulness  of  the  art  of 
making  drawings  for  reproduction  by  photo-mechanical  processes,  it 
also  contains  a  most  lucidly  written  account  of  the  various  processes 
by  which  such  reproduction  may  be  effected. 

Of  these,  five  are  treated,  first  with  descriptive  detail  and  after- 
wards critically,  the  special  value  and  advantage  of  each  being 
summarised.  These  processes  are  :  1st,  photo-lithography  and  photo- 
zincography ;  2nd,  photo-typography  or  block  processes ;  3rd,  photo- 
engraving or  heliogravure ;  4th,  photo-collotype ;  and  5th,  Woodbury- 
tvpe  or  stannotvpe.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  embrace  every  process 
suited  for  this  class  of  work.  The  remarks  of  Colonel  Waterhouse 
on  each  of  these,  with  all  their  ramifications,  are  characterised  by  the 
same  technical  ability  and  honest  desire  to  keep  nothing  back  that 
have  rendered  his  previous  writings  on  cognate  topics  of  such  value 
to  technologists. 

AVe  have  frequently  of  late  received  inquires  concerning  a  reliable 
book  treating  of  process  work  ;  and  the  advent  of  this  one  enables  us 
to  point  to  it  as  the  book  jmr  excellence,  as  a  book  written  by  one  who 
is  most  intimately  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  who  possesses 
the  ability  of  writing  with  the  utmost  clearness. 

To  the  more  recent  entrants  into  photographic  circles  we  may  state 
that  Colonel  AVaterhouse  is  Assistant  Surveyor-General  in  charge  of 
the  Photographic  and  Lithographic  Office,  Survey  of  India,  Calcutta, 
and  the  author  of  several  works  of  great  value.  This  one  is  illus- 
trated by  various  processes,   

The  Evolution  of  Photooraphy. 

By  John  Werge.  London :  Piper  k  Carter. 
It  is  always  pleasant  to  read  the  reminiscences  of  one  who  has 
mixed  with  the  world,  even  so  small  a  world  as  photography, 
one  whose  memory  is  good,  or  his  note-book  full ;  and  much 
material  for  experiencing  this  feeling  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  AVerge's 
Evolution. 

Where  he  makes  a  mistake  is  in  calling  his  work  a  history  of 
photography,  for  to  be  an  historian  a  man  must  occupy  a  much  higher 
standpoint  than  has  been  done  in  this  case.  lie  must  be  able  to  see 
the  events  transpiring  all  around,  and  not  suffer  his  range  of  vision  to 
be  blocked  up  by  the  presence  of  his  surrounding  coterie  of  friends, 
however  estimable  they  may  be.  It  is  doubtless  this,  rather  than  any 
desire  not  to  do  historical  justice  to  all,  that  has  led  to  Mr.  AVerge's 
omission  of  very  many  events  appertaining  to  photography,  including, 
inter  alia,  mention  of  an  event— nay,  of  nis  totally  ignoring  it 
— which  cannot  be  over-estimated,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  the 
first  practical  emulsion  process  with  bromide  of  silver  by  Messrs. 
Sayce  and  Itelton  in  18C4,  concerning  which  Captain  Abney,  in  the 
preface  to  the  Inventories  Exhibition  Catalogue,  said  it  revolutionised 
the  production  of  negatives,  and  in  which  he  saw  the  possibility  of 
doing  away  with  the  silver  bath,  which  was  a  great  matter  in  photo- 
graphy, and  concerning  which  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  at  that 
exhibition  to  Mr.  Sayce.  Could  Mr.  AVerge  liave  mounted  a  pedestal 
sufficiently  high  to  look  beyond  his  surroundings  of  the  period,  and 
have  inspected  the  pages  of  Thk  Pkitish  Journal  of  Photography, 
in  which  the  discovery  was  first  recorded,  he  would  there  have  been 
made  aware  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  this  revolutionary  departure 
from  the  beaten  path.  True,  in  a  species  of  chronological  record 
seemingly  by  another  pen,  if  differences  in  the  spellirg  of  names 
afford  any  criterion,  the  bare  fact  is  tabulated,  but  with  such  a  com- 
plete ignoring  of  its  source  compared  witli  tliat  accorded  a  good  deal 
of  "  small  beer  "  which  appeared  in  a  rival  paper  (concerning  whicli 
he  now  lets  the  public  into  the  secret  that  he  was  an  anonymous  con- 
tributor) as  to  at  least  suggest  a  strong  feeling  of  camaraderie  some- 
where. 

This  leads  us  to  make  an  extract  from  a  letter  we  have  received 
which  bears  somewhat  strongly  on  Mr.  Werge's  omissions  in  his  book. 
The  writer  says : — "  I  am  convinced  that  the  only  correct  history  of 


photography  must  be  the  outcome  of  a  commission  appointed  to  weigh 
all  evidence  and  investigate  all  claims  to  recognition.  That  its  labours- 
would  be  arduous,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  suitable  men  with  time 
art  their  disposal  and  ability  for  the  work  would  be  great,  we  all  must 
recognise,  but  many  errors  might  be  dissipated  by  such  careful  inves- 
tigation. Statements  are  constantly  being  made  and  handed  down  as 
history  which  are  very  misleading;  for  example,  at  the  Stockport 
Photographic  Society  in  1888  a  gentleman  delivered  an  address,  in 
which  he  mentioned  having  been  a  photographer  since  1853,  and  then 
drji  plates  were  unhwvm !  What  about  those  exquisitely  beautiful 
albumen  dry  plates  of  1848-52?  I  saw  in  1852  a  large  series  of 
Roman  views  by  Mr.  Carr,  negatives  and  prints  which  would  do 
credit  to  a  good  worker  to-day." 

But  if  Mr.  Werge  has  missed  liis  chance  of  becoming  a  reliable  photo- 
graphic historian,  so  far  as  its  completeness  is  concerned,  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  he  has  done  justice  to  another  revolutionaiy  discovery, 
that  of  gelatino- bromide  by  IJr.  Maddox,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  too,  like  the  other,  was  given  to; the  world  through  our  pages, 
which  is  admitted  by  our  author,  as  indeed  he  could  not  otherwise 
well  do,  seeing  he  quotes  three  pages  from  its  columns. 

One-half  of  Mr.  Werge's  book  is  occupied  by  the  reprinting  of  his- 
own  contributions  to  photographic  literature  and  photographic 
societies,  and  we  read  these  with  much  pleasure,  especially  his 
description  of  the  scenery  of  the  American  Hudson  river  and  his  visit 
to  the  Potomac.  In  this  compendium  we  are  informed  by  the  author 
that  he  is  the  author  of  certain  anonymous  articles  that  appeared 
several  years  ago  in  our  contemporary  under  the  signature  of  "  Lux 
Graphicus." 

The  work  contains  several  miniature  collotype  portraits  of  men  of 
mark,  such  as  AVedgwood,  Reade,  and  others. 


The  Encyclopjedia  of  Photography.    Part  I. 

By  W.  B.  WooDBrRT.  London :  Iliffo  &  Son. 
The  idea  of  an  Encyclopaedia  is  good,  as  many  like  something  to 
which  they  can  readily  turn  and  obtain  at  least  some  general  idea  of 
any  matter  on  which  they  are  short  of  information.  It  was  this 
feeling  that  prompted  the  "Editor  of  the  British  Journal  Photo- 
graphic Almanac  of  1868  to  embody  in  that  volume  a  photographic 
cyclopaedia. 

Mr.  AVoodbury  says  in  his  preface  that  in  subsequent  numbers  the 
chief  aim  will  be  the  accurate  character  of  the  information,  and  that 
the  illustrations  are  all  very  carefully  prepared  by  himself.  It  is 
matter  of  regret  for  Mr.  A\'oodbury'3  own  reputation  that  this  aim 
did  not  also  extend  to  the  present  part  or  number,  for  we  feel  quite 
certain  that  in  after  years,  when  he  comes  to  have  a  more  intimate 
Icnowledge  of  some  of  the  tojiics  on  which  he  writes — aberration,  for 
inatance^he  will  feel  sorry  that  such  was  ever  a.ssociated  with  his 
name.  How,  in  connexion  with  his  first  illustration,  he  could  have 
allowed  a  set  of  incident  rays  which  fall  upon  a  surface  of  glas."* 
directly  at  a  right  angle  to  theiu  to  undergo  refraction  at  that  surface, 
while  they  emerge  from  an  oblique  surface  of  the  lens  without  under- 
going any  refraction  at  all,  is  a  conundrum  beyond  the  power  of  any 
mathematician  or  optician  to  solve. 

.In  his  second  diagram  matters  are  no  better,  but,  if  possible,  worse, 
for  here  he  sends  his  rays  through  a  concave  or  negative  lens  without 
considering  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  refracted  at  all,  and  this- 
he  calls  "  negative  "  spherical  aberration.  He  is  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  distortion  of  the  image  is  a  consequence  of  the  thick- 
of  the  lens,  and  the  paragraph  on  "  Aberration  of  thickness  or  dis- 
tortion of  the  image "  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in 
optics  that  we  have  ever  read.  Under  the  heading  "  Alabastrine 
I'rocess,"  it  is  stated  that  this  was  a  name  given  by  Archer  to  one  of 
his  processes.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  this  name  was  not 
given  until  many  years  after  Archer's  death,  when  a  bleaching  solu- 
tion, the  composition  of  which  was  held  as  a  secret,  was  placed  on 
the  market  with  this  name  attached.  In  describing  the  orthochro- 
matio  properties  of  alizarin,  is  the  author  not  confusing  this  name 
with  erythrosine  ?  The  two,  we  need  scarcely  say,  are  quite  dis- 
similar. 

AVe  are  sorry,  for  the  sake  of  a  young  author,  that  he  has  got  rather 
badly  at  sea  in  some  of  his  definitions ;  but  with  care,  attention,  and 
the  acquiring  of  some  knowledge  of  his  subject  before  he  writes,  we- 
sliall  hope  for  improvement.  But  we  would  advise  that  in  making- 
extracts  he  should  give  the  source.  No  one  looks  askance  at  an  author 
who  honestlv  says  whence  he  got  his  information,  especially  if  it  be 
of  an  exceptional  kind.  But  aprnpof  of  the  article,  "  AA'ide  Angle," 
Br.  Clarence  E.  AA'oodman,  of  America,  will  scarcely  relish  the  fact 
of  his  valuable  tabular  investigations,  which  he  wrote  for  the  Netif 
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York  FkotofrapUe    Timet  of   li^5,  being  abctimcted  without   the 
•li^teat  mdmowUigntent  of  either  louroe  of  publication  or  author. 
The  worit,  however,  i<  admirablj-  printed  on  (jood  paper  and  cover* 
«ixty-f  our  page*.  

ScsiTM  or  Natitb  Lira  m  thb  Sodth  Pacific  Islanim. 
MitasBa.  W.  A.  MASCOIxik  Co., 271,  Oxford-street,  have  aentuicorae 
photagi*]^  of  nattTM  of  th«  Solomon  and  other  islanda  taken  by  Mr. 
Eniaat  W.  BMKibnoD  daring  a  endw  in  the  South  Pacific  Antonff 
the*  am  mmm  raaBy  pntty  girl*  with  intelligent  faces,  altbangh  their 
dnfBTj  ia  •omewkat  teant.  (juite  apart  from  their  intereat  to  the 
ethaoionat,  arlaat,  and  traveller,  the  photographs,  as  sueh,  are  of  a 
liigh  craar  ot  muit. 

♦ 

BECENT  PATENTS. 


PATEMTB  OOMFLKTED. 
Am  hauamaan  a  Pwnocaanuc  OsJBcnm. 
Xoi  aOUL    Dr.  PADt  Rwoum.  Jtm,  ■uw-Wdnar,  Geraiaa  1 
JfayS4.  IMl 


ajfa*- 


Xv  lavntioa  ntatut  to  photompbk  oUaethw,  umI  the  iniaovaMst  eeuM* 
ia  Um  aeaslrwtioa  ef  the  a*i»eart  of  two  mfmnta  lyit—i  of  Imhss  the 

rrlativeijr  la  aaeh  otkw,  potieali 

*" iUiiahrdHkaHr  to  b*  armiaam  ia  the  i<aw>iiii<kw  of  plMtepM>htc  objec- 
tltm,  haMs  nalWac  the  oUmt  aaMiaas  esadlUoa*  mMttt  to  the  paipoM 
I  shllilliw  bava  to  sswa^  ssastrti  ia  mMdimtij  eowpsawtW  the 
■75a  abMrMr  mSU  y«*  arHgbt  aad  ia  laMtteg  tht 
I  «r  tha^^  jortisM  aftta  MdraMltii«  ftoB  MMh  saliB- 
Aad,  ia  fact,  sU  tbe  pfcelnpapbir  objcciiTw  <MMtrac(«i  «  ibr 
paaNM  Bora  or  Icm  tU>  daAHtaejr,  tbal  with  u  *|>|>rozfaaal«l]r  pUa*  tM 
awfacw«fapBai»afta]r»witbiBaj»iaiafy.(»«tdlqBal)«i«UMCf«nobliq«» 


afwyswaMJasatagialg  liliiaaM  Ihaa  tb»  faaaa  «f  tbs  groap  of  tar> 
J  a  ssmdHy  h^tltsn  MsUaa  af  tha  saaM  dmcO. 
After  a  eaaoM  oj  hmit^pilbiaa  oa  lb*  eo»litiaas  vboM*  vmoIU  thh 
aaoakslv  aad  lbs  iMaan  af  iltlpthit  <*•  sabrta.  iba  aholegraBhie  ol>J*ctiT< 
fsnaW  Iba  «ak4««  «r  tUi  ii  i  iWiiHss  was  urivair  st  It  is  aMialy  a 
ihsjwHililial  essililiaHM  sTIassa  saHBaasl  of  tm  <Urtia<:t  »jtum»  of 


or  tba  eoacaiiwui  ef  tbs  Ibllawiag  fa  aasattaa  ^- 

(1)  Tbat  fai  OM  of  Uw  two  dirtiaet  sjfslsws  tbs  padttvs  Mabar 
iiaswl  bsM  a  OMllsr,  la  tbs  albv  sjrslMa,  bswavsr,  a  grwiar  rsftac 
t^a  tb»  s  iplivi  aMibst  («s|Wiiag  hmrn^  eiawatsd  tb— la. 


i>  ebsnetarisKl 


rM>SBtii« 
'  rsftaalive  iadu 


(S)  Tbat  saeh 


ndBfocab  of  iU  total  iMglbs  tor  tara 
wttb  lb*  e' 


c,  tbat  the 
of  tba 


la  Hsslf  is  snawtoMtdy  sdHoMtia 
ef  sack  af  tba  systsMk  omssd  br  tba 
il  laaglbs  tor  tsra  diAnMcaiaan,  ia  as 
ibwslir  abarralioa  of  a  rfafla  waaa  glaai  Waa  bavi^  tbs  fSgcal 
tba satka obiaeUT*.  tba  Isltsr  ihtiaislli  abanatiaa  bsiag  Msaarad 
laasr  sa  Iba  tmrnm. 

af  Isasss  isalbdag  both  tbss*  isualisawuls  liiHaasnaaly 

m.   OalhseoabMilladaitsaf  IhaasMgMtfe 

llboat  NStM^  tba  aanOsstiaa  of  Mta  tbaa  two 

aad  sa  tba  albsr  bsad  it  yisUs  tovaaii 

iisai  ill  I  with  tba 


tba  albsr  nqi 


waiMaallsa  af  tba  two  dirtiaet  syalaaa 
I  the  iinlHt  BMsas  ibr  Boai|isasstlst  lbs 
aadk.    TUi  Is  das  la  tba  fact  tbal  s  arslaai 


.  aad  ia  wbkb  tba  mlleetiag  laas  baa 
a  oialsr  nftMliva  iadas  tbaa  tba  «lnMi«M  Isml  gives  riaa  to  satlfslla 
diSsaasassfvaiMslotbasasaassd  to  a  rnlsa  aflaasss  lbs  coUediag  Ism 
wbsrsaf  aa— ss  a  lewsr  isftssliis  tadsi  tbaa  tbs  tisawriag  laas. 

WKk  Om  aoda  of  eeapoaadtag  bolb  |«i«.  of  tbss><sstiM  sa  iadlealad 
abava,  it  is  tbsrafars  oalv  ainmiry  to  eboaaa  tb«  latios  of  tbs dagds  IsMss 
la  belb  IbMs  Bsrto  ia  sack  a  aaaaar  tba  tba  oopoasd  Mtigmstlr  dMbwaias 
ara  ef  Iba  sswa  ■sg^Hadi,  la  yisw  of  altalBte  hiwiiibmBbb  of  tUs  aMg- 

Bat  ia  arte  UM  Iba  laaUsaUsa  of  Ms  asadwioa'deas  aol  sabaass  lbs 


Iba  wbals  sMutfa^  R  i*  —■■tlsl  tbat  Iba  sljasUw 
prmrtv  as  Masd  at  tba  bagiaaiag  sf  tbta  spsd- 
;  k<L,  it  Is  aiL—siy  to  sibet  tbs  eeatiarisot  comiiaritioa  of  tbe  two 
syitiBn  fai  saeb  a  aMaasr  Ihst  at  tbs  mmr  time  each  (Tstam  awf  be 
asbMMatlssA  It  <%  bawaiiM,  Mllhsr  rarticalsrijr  advaataaaoas  nor 
iaaUa— yastissbls  to  psrfadly  iiiiiMatlii  tba  iwliriilasl  awmbsis  ef  a 
dsabia  iljiilli  I ;  tor  tbs  aww  tbirbaaBw  wMdi  aaat  be  girea  to  lbs  Isasss 
■aylBasch  aisaihar  of  tbs  ofefaitiva  nsrasiHsts  dcvfaUeaslhiai  sebrnmstlsBi 
saiiiaallas  to  ahoat  uaafaurUi  of  tbe  ihiiaaalli  digbiaaca  of  tbe  ndpmads 
af  tba  toJl  tsaatba  ef  s  stojls  i  rnwa  at—  has  baviaftbs  ibesl  Isairtb  of  tbs 
~  '  n  is  af  ptaelkan^psilaaes  tbat  tbs  Btods  ef  seaipasiw 


abito  lUsstln.  BalHisafpraelfaalitofyHaamthattbsawdsefsiaaiposiM 
Iba  sfitotosal  IsMss  doM  aot  la  itssif  iavaivs  any  Uniutiona  svea  to  tbctr 
aypsaaaala  asbiaaartlasliBB,  ami  that  it  doca  not  render  IneviUbie  atiU 
pmtm  sbanatts  dMrrsasea  than  are  noairsil  \n  meet  other  eoiMUUaaa. 

TMs  iMt  isaall'saiMH  smv  be  aatiatol  bV  a  sniUhle  choice  of  the  coaiUns- 
HswsafghiiwIHibarasiplayadtoibnatbstwotiaitseftbs  etjeeUva.  Tbe 
toOoatovalbMnBltow  aay  sziplsiD  lbs  prfaMlplsa  wMeh  govsra  tbs  sslsetton 

I  nsasaafas  sf  ghssM  (crown  anH  (lint)  whkh  are  geaenlljr  rcaorteil  to  in 
tbe  aaoatoattleB  ef  sebrmastic  leoaaa  (aad  which  a  few  yean  ago  eonirtitated 


af  obtainiag  acbn 


thin  cliaracteriitic  faatore, 


that  a  higher  reftactive  index  invariilily  implies  a  greater  relative  ilisjwrsive 
power.     (Under  the  term  di<|>enive  power  u  to  be  undenitood,  u  usual,  tba 


quotient 


A« 


I.e.,  the  diHercnoe  between  the  ref>acti\-e  indicea  for  two 


different  ooloms  diviiled  t'V  one  of  these  indicea,  or  bjr  the  mean  indei  of 
rsfraetfcm  minus  one.)  A  i>air  of  glajisrs  of  this  Icind — which  may  l«e  said  to 
be  of  a  Domial  characttr — ailiiiilK  of  tbe  apjilication  of  |x>8itive'  (collpcting) 
■ystema,  if  achromatism  ia  to  be  attained,  only  under  the  condition  that  the 
poaitire  element  has  a  lower  lefractive  index  than  the  negative. 

Recent  |augnas  in  gUia  manufacture  has,  however,  atUad  to  the  list  of 
optical  riasiss  other  kinds  of  giaaw*  which  admit  of  auch  pain  being  selected 
in  whid  the  rsUtion  of  the  refnctive  indices  and  the  relative  dispenive 
powen  ia  jnst  the  o|>)««ite  as  in  the  other  eaae,  ue.,  in  which  tiie  glass 
baving  the  higher  Rfnrtive  index  does  not  also  possess  the  greater  bat,  on 
the  contrary,  the  smaller  tvlativc  diapenive  power.  Such  pairs  of  glasaea 
nay  be  said  to  be  of  an  abuonnal  character,  in  contiadistinctioD  to  the 
Irst-aamed  rla**. 

Tba  BppUcatioB  of  )>air»  of  glasses  of  the  laat-name<l  or  abnormal  character, 
admits  of  tbs  proiluctinn  of  ayatema  with  positive  focal  lengths  in  which, 
witboBt  ftitjadioe  to  the  ■Italnmant  of  achromatism,  the  mora  nfractory 


msdiom  acfa  as  tiie  poaitiva  (enlVrUaa)  al 

Aeeordtngly,  in  an  ohjsetlva  enashflnt  ef  two  distinct  systems,  the  eon- 
liBrioaa  sleoiaala  reqoind  far  conipanaattoa  of  satigmstie  deviations  ara 
oblaiasd  witbovt  pr^judios  to  ftall  Uberty  as  ngarda  adiiDmatisation  of  each 
aiads  system,  by  compoaadlac  one  of  tbs  systsau — presomiog  both  to  be 
posilivs  systana— of  a  nenasl,  the  olhsr  of  sa  ahaormal,  pair  of  glaase*  (the 
tanas  "aormal"  aad  "abMomsl'*  bsiac  taken  ia  the  aenae  of  the  definition 
aa  given  above). 

TVs  elesnenta  of  actasl  HBisliaiHiia  of  objartivea  aa  H|>ecifl«d  in  Tables  I., 
II.,  and  III.,  fumiah  svsmplia  for  the  pfssttcal  application  of  this  invention 
under  varying  enndlHeos, 

Tbs  opi>c«ita  cbanolar  of  Iba  rain  of  glass  is  in  tbe  two  separate  memben 
of  a  doablst  m,  bows»«r,  eoadiUonal  to  tba  dasiiad  sAet  only  in  c»»k  Irath 
tbasa  ■iwlim  aia  laqaiiad  la  be  positivs  (eoDeali^  sjllsiiii.  and  if  both  are 
alao  is^alrad  to  sadst  ia  a  aolabla  dagns  ia  the  eaaeasbation  of  tlie  nys  of 
Ucbt,  or,  ia  other  wonla,  ia  tba  dimiantioB  of  tbs  focal  length  of  the  objective. 
Tar  amay  parjioaaa  It  may,  however,  lbs  soBdeut  or  even  aalvantaseous  to 
aaaigB  tbe  iaaetioa  af  tbs  eoaosalTBtioa  of  tbe  ny*  of  light  wholly  or 
priadmlly  to  aas  syalaa  (priaeipal  arstaa),  vix..  In  such  a  manner  that 
the  olbar  need  aot  prodaes  aay  aotabU  nfractory  sBsola  in  the  seuse  of  a 
diadaatioa  of  tbs  focal  dlataace,  it  liariu)^  tiniiily  a^  esaentially  to  act  as  a 
consetiag  syalaBi,  wUeh  admits  of  a  relatively  large  poaitive  or  even  negative 
(seal  laagtb.  Aeeordiag  as  ia  this  particular  case  the  principal  svstam  con- 
Ms  ef  a  aoraad  or  of  aa  abaanaal  pair  of  glasses,  the  |>oaitive  or  the  negative 
sismswt  ef  tba  eenaetiag  sjslsaimaat  bs  mads  to  bsvr  the  higher  relVaclive 
fa»tax  ;  tbs  aataia  of  nts  pair  of  glaasm  of  which  the  correcting  system  is 
%.*.,  whetbsr  it  is  of  a  normal  or  of  aa  abnormal  character  is, 
r,  mi  ssssatisl,  novUed  lu  focal  Isagtbs  be  taken  very  great  If, 
r,  a  asgativa  toeallsartb  wbieb  is  not  vsry  great  as  comparea  with  the 
fbeal  length  of  the  ptiaclnarqnrtaia  be  given  to  tbe  correction  system,  the 
latt«,  la ardsr  to snsaia  ta* eoillllnBi  of  aihioinatiaatioii,  must  be  composed 
of  a  pair  ef  gbssea  of  tba  WKmm  sbaraiiter  as  thr  principal  system,  ■>.,  either 
biMh  of  pam  of  glaasss  of  tte  aormal  or  botli  of  |iain  of  gisaaea  of  the 


The  slim  sals  of  coasliaelisa  aa  t|iecifisd  nader  IV.  serve  to  illustrate  an 
of  Isaan  of  this  Ust  kind,  in  which  one  of  iU 
h  a  eorreetiag  system  of  a  negative  focal  length, 
_  af  Bonaal  nun  of  glasses. 
The  new  typa  of  pbotogiaphic  doublets  tboa  set  forth  s<Imits,  as  ia  shown 
by  tbe  pcsccdtng  explaaatioaa  aad  the  exampiaa  appewled  to  this  specification, 
of  anay  andMasMaas  ef  dswH,  wbleb  wedUkatioas  do  not,  liowever,  introduce 
say  nasal  fastaiw.  The  tosal  lemtbs  ef  both  parts  of  the  double  objective 
may  kasa  aar  latle  wbalaim,  tbs  ayalea  eoaiisting  of  an  abnormal  pair  of 
glasaea  and  llkswtss  tbe  eorrecting  srstem— assuming  this  latter  case  to  enter 
into  conaidarUioB — mav  eouatitute  eithrr  the  anterior  or  ]ioat«rior  member  of 
.  taally,  a  great  variety  of  gUaacs  may  be  employed  for 
tba  eaaatraetivs  prindplca  aa  stated  above,  provided  they  leave 
pa  far  tbs  adaeUoa  of  snch  pain  sa  ara  prescribed  in  each 


psrWralsr  ease  by  the  foragoiag  dircctioBC  ' 

An  tbsas  spc«3al  sltsraativss  of  practical  construction  ara  intrinaically 
Isat  apoa  lbs  psitieafav  purpose  which  such  sa  objective  has  to  serve, 
tbe  eonaspoadlM  eoadiUaaa  Rgarding  the  apertara,  the  sixe  of  the  Held, 
aad  tbs  dagne  of  perfaeUaw  laqnifed  with  respect 'to  oomction.  Whenever 
tbsas  partkalar  eoaditteaa  oa  tbe  oas  bsad,  snd  the  optical  oonstanta 
(raitaetiva  ladez  sad  dlspsrsi»a  poww)  of  tbs  avaiUbla  kinds  of  glasses  on 
tbs  other  band,  an  civsa  aaBMrleally,  any  optidaa  verxeil  in  the  treatment 
of  probleiBaof  Ibia  klBdbcBable<l,  gn\>\K\  by  tbe  pneading  remarks  and  the 
rtauptaa  appended  at  the  sad  of  tlil<  ■(xH'iHcation,  to  nnmeriiolly  determine 
seoocdiag  to  kaowa  mstbeds  those  elements  of  coastraetioD  (rsilii,  thicknesses 
ef  leaaea.  air  distaaeaa)  wbieb  wilt  sufHriently  compensate  astigniatic  deviation 
bashls  furnishing  all  tbs  otbsr  osoal  oorrectlona.  In  jwrticiilar,  no  novel 
eoaatractive  Isaton  is  fartiadaosd  by  making  one  (iriiU  Table  III.)  or  both  of 
the  rsaisutrd  systtna  of  tbs  doqMst  to  coaaist  of  three  insteail  of  two  lenses, 
which  amv  be  particularly  aiWantageous  la  saab  eases  whsra  tbs  objective  is 
to  bsvs  a  larga  aperture.  Kur  inasmuch  as  the  BBS  Of  thne.siagis  tenses  has 
BO  other  aim  In  view  Imt  to  distribute  the  effisct  otbsrwise  attained  by  a  single 
lens  over  two  made  of  the  same  or  •inillar  kinds  of  glass,  the  substitution  of  fk 
triple  for  a  doable  Una  faeloBgs  to  thow  ei|iedient><  which  are  ordinarily  made 
use  of  by  prsi-tical  ami  tksasatiral  opticians  in  onler  to  attain  an  increased 
ntimlirT  of  elements  affarllag  BMans  for  optical  correction.  , 

In  the  annexpil  drawings  tlina  diffenot  arrangementji  of  objectives  carrlsv 
out  aeeordiag  to  my  iavsatioa  sn  shown  in  full  size,  |>artly  in  rlrvstion  and 
partir  inaadioa.  Aceonlll^|t  to  Fi^'.  I,  the  anterior  system  of  lenseh  is  com. 
poaed  of  tba  dhmerslag  kna,  L,,  auiitbe  collecting  lena,  I»  while  the  postarior 
'sis  n  lbs  eollsding  lena,  L,,  and  the  dispersing  lens,  l,„  all  Iheas 
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enses  being  concavo-convex.  B  is  the  iliapliragm.  In  the  objective  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  2,  the  anterior  system,  Li  L^  is  composed  alike  to  the 
preceding  one.  whereas  the  posterior  system  consists  in  the  bi-concave  dis- 
persing lens,  Lj,  and  the  bi-convex  collecting  leus,  L4.    Fig.  3,  again,  shows 
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a  like  system,  I,  L..,  while  the  posterior  system  comprises  two  concavo-convex- 
dispersing  lenses,  L3  and  L^,  and  the  confcavo-convex  collecting  lens,  Lj. 
Tlie  letters  r,  r..  r,  r^  r,  rg  r~,  to  lie  referred  to  hereafter,  denote  the  radii  of 
curvature  of  the  lens  surfaces  to  which  they  are  apjilied,  d^  d,  d-j  d^  d,  the 
central  thicknesses  of  the  lenses,  and  ij  b.,  the  distances  between  the 
diaphragm  B  and  the  lenses. 

In  conclusion,  I  append  to  this  specification  of  my  invention  four  examples 
which  serve  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  principles  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  pages  may  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  different  types  adapted 
to  various  purposes.  All  dimensions  (radii,  thicknesses  of  leuse.s  and  .lir 
distances)  are  expressed  by  proportional  numbers,  the  focal  length  of  the 
whole  objective  being  taken  as  unity.  A  simple  multiplication  of  these 
nnmbers  with  the  focal  length  actually  required  will  suffice  for  obtaining  the 
dimensions  "of  any  objective  wanted. 

The  letters  of  the  following  tables  correspond  to  the  letters  marked  on  the 
drawings.  The  different  kinds  of  glasses  are  determined  by  the  indices  Md  and 
7101,  relating  respectively  to  the  D  line  of  the  spectrum  and  to  the  H-y  line  of 
the  spectrum  of  hydrogen.  In  order  to  render  obvious  the  character  of  the 
pairs  of  glasses  used  in  each  system,  I  have  appended  to  each  kind  of  glass 

the  value  of  the  relative  dispersive  power  ( _\  where  A  n  has  l)een  calcu- 
lated for  the  interval  from  the  D  to  the  Hy  line  of  the  spectrum,  while  the 
raloe  of  no  is  taken  for  n. 

Examples. 
T.\BI.K  I. 

Objective  of  the  kind  shown  by  Fig.  1,  consisting  of  two  positive  systems 
having  greatly  differing  focal  lengths. 
Effective  aiwrture :  0-056.    Angle  of  field  about  110°. 


Radii. 

r,  =  -(-0-2041 

ro=-f  0-0962 

r4=- 0-1589 
r,= -0-0962 
r4= -0-1798 

Kinds  of  glass  employed : 


Thicknesses  of  glass. 
rf,=0  013 
rf„=0025 
rfa=0-067 
^4=0-013 
Distances  of  Diaphragm  B. 
i,=0'013 
6..=0-057 


nom'ial  pair  of  gla-sses  ; 
focal  length  =  -f  1-1275. 
almormal  pair  of  glas.'es ; 
focal  length  =  -f  3 -3785. 


An 

L,:  1-55540  1-57036  0-0269 

Lj:  1-51900  1-53047  0-0221 

L,:  1-57360  1-58642  0-0224 

L,:  1-54763  1-56316  0  •0-284 

(The  objective  of  this  combination,  represented  in  full  size  by  Fig.  1,  has  a 
focal  length  of  24  cm.) 

TAnLB  II. 

Objective  of  the  kind  shown  by  Fig.  2,  consisting  of  two  'positive  systems 
having  bnt  slightly  different  focal  lengths. 

BUTective  aperture  :  0-166.     Angle  of  field  about  75°. 

Radii.  Ihicknesses  of  glass. 

:-t-0-2559  d,=0-012 


Badii. 
r3=-h  0-4122 
r4= -0-2058 
rs=-h  0-4122 
rs= -0-1897 

Kinds  of  glass  employed  : 


Thicknesses  of  glass. 
rf3=0-012 
d4=0-0-29 
Distances  of  diaphragm  B. 
i,=0-065<) 
63=0-0656 


normal  pair  of  glasses  ; 
focal  length  =4-2-325. 
abnormal  pair  of  gliisses  ; 
focal  length  =  1-426. 


An 

no  Boi  ^Zi 

hi-.  1-57973  1-59357  0-0-239 

L.,:  1-50548  1-51610  00210 

L.J:  1-53789  1 -55-250  0-0-272 

L^:  1-57360  1-58642  0-0-2-24 

(Tlie  objective  of  this  combination,  represented  in  full  size  by  Fig.  2,  has  a 
focal  leugtli  of  35  cm.) 

Tablk  III. 
Objective  such  as  shown  by  Fig.  3,  consisting  of  two  position  systems  with 
nearly  equal  focal  lengtlis. 

~  Angle  of  field  about  70°. 

Thicknesses  of  glass. 


Effective  aperture :  0-180. 

Radii. 
r,  =  -f  0-3408 
r2= -1-0-1217 
7-3=4-0-6815 
r!,= -0-3894 
»-5- -0-8763 
r8= -0-1947 
rj- -0-3213 

Kinds  of  glass  employed : 


(/,= 0-015 
rf.,=0-044 
^3=0-015 
di=0-Oii 
1/5=0-019 
Distances  of  diaphragm  B. 
ii=0-122 
63=0024 


L, :  1-55540 

L.>:  1-51310 

Lj  and  L5  :  1-53984 

L.:  1-57360 


An 
"01  iT^ 

1 -.17036  0-0-269  )  normal  pair  of  glasses : 

1-5-2461  0-02-24  )  focal  length=]  741. 

1-55463  0-0274  1  abnormal  pair  of  glasses ; 

1-58642  0-0-2-24  (  focal  length=l-809. 


.(The  objective  of  this  combination,  shown  by  Fig.  3,  has  a  focal  length  of 
26  cm.) 

Tabi.k  IV. 

Objective  consisting  of  a  positive  principal  system  and  a  correcting  system- 
having  a  negative  focal  length. 

Effective  aperture  :  0-05G.     Angle  of  field  about  100°. 

The  letters  correspond  to  these  marked  in  Fig.  1. 


Radii. 

Thicknesses  of  glass. 

^1  = 

-h  0-1928 

(i,  =0-012 

r„= 

4-0-0938 

f/.,= 0-056 

'■:i  = 

4-0-1-251 

</.j= 0-034 

'"4= 

-0-31-27 

</4=0-010 

'•5= 

-0-0834 

Distances  of  diaphragm  B. 

ra= 

-0-15U 

6, =0-084 

ses  employed 

6., =0-034 
An 

«D 

«ot 

m-1 

L,:  1-51282 

1-5-2421 

0-0222  )   norm.ll  pair  of  glasses ; 
0-02-39  )   focal  length  =-1.5966. 

U:  1-57973 

1-59357 

L3:  1 -.51680 

1-52755 

0-0208  )  normal  pair  of  glasses  ; 
0-0305   (  focal  leugth=  4-0-5956. 

Lj:  1-56490 

1-58215 

rj=-H0-1029 


rf,=0-062 


Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  this  inven- 
tion, and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performeil,  I  declare  that  what  I 
claim  is  : — In  a  photographic  objective  the  combination  of  two  distinct  systems 
of  lenses,  each  composed  of  single  lenses  cemented  together,  the  positive  ele- 
ment of  one  system  having  a  higher,  the  positive  element  of  the  other  system  a 
lower  refractive  index  than  the  respective  negative  elements  cemented  thereto, 
and  each  system,  being  in  itself  approximately  achromatic,  substantially  as- 
described. 

iMPnOVEMEKTS  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  OBJKCm-ES. 

No.  10,930.  Dr.  Rudolk  KuCgenkb,  Bockenheim,  Germany.— 7un«  14,  1890. 
The  objectives  heretofore  used  in  photography  consist  almost  exclusively  of 
two  halves  or  parts,  eacli  of  these  halves  or  parts  being  made  of  two  lenses, 
(crown  glass  and  Hint  glass),  wliicli  are  cemented  together. 

The  progress  made  in  the  science  of  photography  during  the  last  few  years, 
has  considerably  increased  the  requirements  with  regard  to  optical  aiiparatus, 
whilst  by  the  momentous  undertaking  of  the  Glastechnische  Laboratoriura  at- 
Jena  the  calculator  or  the  designer  of  optical  apparatus  has  had  place<l  at  his 
disposal  kinds  of  glass  enabling  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  which  were  formerly 
altogether  unknown. 

In  photographic  objectives  the  aforesaid  conditions  bear  more  especially  upon 
the  evenness  and  lightness  in  focal  depth  of  the  picture  on  the  plate,  as  regards 
the  arrangements  of  tlie  spherical  surfaces. 

The  present  invention  is  the  result  of  a  research  which  has  been  carried  out 
with  much  lab<iur  sjient  in  calculations,  and  in  which  many  modifications  have 
been  taken  into  consideration. 

In  this  research  it  has  been  found  that  the  circumstances  are  most  favourable, 
if  the  front  part  or  system  is  made  of  a  single  Hiiit-glass  lens  of  positive  focal 
length,  whilst  the  rear  ]>art  or  system,  which  may  be  comiJosed  in  any  desired 
manner,  annuls  the  faidts  caused  by  the  Hint  lens  in  front,  and  together  with, 
the  former  i)art  or  system,  pi-oduces  a  picture  whicli  is  jilanatically  and 
chromatically  correct. 

As  an  example  may  serve  an  aplanatic  device  in  which  the  rear  part  or 
system  consists  of  a  negative  Hint-glass  leus  cemented  to  a  positive  crown-glass, 
lens. 
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Th«  cooiUnts  ortliCMine  f«r  tha  folloving  kiiwU  of^aM  (re  :— 

»  D  =    1,M8  orown. 

•  D=    1,583  flint 

R  I.     43,25  -f^  )  front  Irai.  flint  glum 

R  S.     7<S,S9  -  )  ecntnl  tlilrltn»M,  «,19  mOluMtni. 
T  m^/Mt  dMuM  between  tbe  front  len*  wd  mr  Uu  =  8,28. 

RS.     76,S»      Inu- leak  flint  gU«. 

R4.     22,24      ;cenlnltUckDeee,l,34miUlnietn*. 

R  S.     22,54  -t-  I  crown. 

R  <L     S0,*4  +  r  crntnl  thicknex,  19,38. 
The  vntetn  bu  *  ft«e  opening  of  33  mOlinrlm,  end  a  focal  length  of  abont 
30O  nummatrea.     In  tbr  prnent  case  +  aignifles  convex,  and -eaacaT& 


iHeetmg^  of  ftottrttejSe 


MBITINOS  or  80CIBTIK8   FOR  KIZT   WIBK. 


Ilia  ipaiw. 

a  B«Mal.  Fhil  itmt.B.a 

■annMara.  BaiiiWlna.«t. 


■a  Anditcn : — 


lawliidil 


TBI  LOMDOK  AKD  PBOVINCIAI.  PHOIOORAPHIO  AWOCIATION. 
JCI.T  3,— Mr.  O.  W.  Atktea  in  tha  ekair. 

TUa  baiac  tka  adiovraad  aannal  wiitiM,  Am  eladisB  of  BBeii    waa  |ir»- 
ea«led  wttSl  Umm.  C  H.  LVmIm  and  fTW.  rank  i 
Ttruimt:  Hmm*.  J.  TnUl  Tarfcv  aad  J.  &  K  Wi 
Ummn.  H.  D.  AtkiMML  T.  A.  BHika.  J.  J.  i»%lMliawrr.  P. 
K.  Oinon,  W.  S.  Defamh^iu.  T.  R.  rWkMlar,  and  T.  W.  Paak.— Qwler  ■■ 
Mr.  A.  llaiUloo.— *rr.'  '  ■■mnr :  Mr.  K   I".  Drmge. 

Mr.  r.  Ernrrr  prT>:  a  apacia]  rote  of  thanu  ba  giran  to  the 

'      HoL  HatntvT  ano  Imwner,  Mr.  T.  A.  BrUfi^  fortka  aOdaat  waj 
I  k*  kid  MRiaa  M«  Ma  MIn, 

■dad  br  Mr.  A.  Cb— ,  ad  enrTW<l  bf  ladumtUam, 
Mr.  Bvsn  btMIr  napnMbd.  tkaatW  tka  BMaahara  (or  tkair  flood  tmXam. 
aa<l  nnottte  ttat  tka  IMtad  Itaa  al  kia  diapoaal  bad  ■iiiiHatiil  kk 
I    lioln  tkaSacralafrBUp, 

A  veto  of  Ikaak*  waa  abo  naaad  to  tka  adiloia  of  the  pkotegnpkic  joomab 
wko  kad  amilad  tka  Aaodatioa  wiik  tkair  paUteatiaaa. 
Tba  MIowtafl  layuit  waa  than  read  and  idB|itiil  :— 

In  iiiWMll^  tka  al(htk  aaaaal  nport  raw  Cbaiaiittca  la  pl«aad  to  be  able 
to  ooMirtnlaU  tka  ■—ban  oa  tka  wort  doaa  by  tka  AaoetaMoa  dnriM  tha 
nalTW.  TbaaMnlaMrtiMkn«kMiMrir««OatlaBdod,aadlko£eaa- 
MMalMwbaaalirlanaMieMdwaBaaMoMad.  !■  aiuinlw 1 1  w<tk a aimaattnn 
■ad*  la  tka laal  mart,  faar  ObowMMM  laaMMMSaad  tka  gtvtM ariagtaiattaa 
a^d  iMtaHiaMii  awatkly.  Ikaao  kaM  baaa  «^y  aaeeMlU,  aid  tka  beet 
i«f  tka  O— Btaa  mA  wiaibw  ai«  daa  la  Ikaa faatlaiaw  wbe  kave 
Anoac  tka 
I  tkoaU  bo  ■latln 
Pkfiail  LtUnUorim  (Mr.  A. 

mum  o»  btnlmtil  PUU»  IMr.  „  „_     ^ 

Diltrti-  rmmmrn*  (Mr.  W.  K,  Oefaaakaml,  lUdkitm  m  OUut  (Mr.  A.  Raddoa), 
and  n*  Mtkiu  c/  PkMtpafkg  mmt  nitfrufAirt  (Mr.  J.  Traill  Tirlori. 

Tba  laatan  awalk^  kan  ban 

naetiaBWMk 


.  m  I'md 
r.  EventtL  SdmHim  »«»  liitUmei  with 


and  TU  Kikia  tf  Pkttagmlkt  anrf  PIMafrar^Am  (Mr.  J.  Traill  T>rlor). 
Tba  laatan  awalfap  kan  ban  iMl  (•pparlad,  aad  tka  eonpatiUooa  in  cod- 
iia«th»  wMfc  "gMa  aalrlM:"  "Wear  aad  jdjaaai  rriMUag,''  aad  "  Peralop- 
lag.">iti>iw>»adaMli7aaiaik|liMaiigkiiIiifcl<naiilii.  miiStj 
oatdoar  i  i  iIIm  kaaa  koM  t^Ht  iii  lally  laliadaiad.  mA  bid  HairtobaMty 
popafao'  witk  tCoaa  ■—bin  wko  kare  aatartef  aflaraaoM  at  llbertr.    Tbara 


pivpvlar  wita  tai 
M*a  baaanfrr 


tflatariar 
I  ftoai  TBfioaa  aaaaaa,  anl  joar  Ooaialttaa  ramta 
to  kara  to  raeoni  tka  daatk  of  Mr.  J.  T.  Oolltaa,  who  bad  baaa  a  mainb«  3aca 
lK4,aadwaafcraaaatlinaaaa)BbarartkaOoamittaa.  la  thanking  all  tboae 
wko  bare  in  an;  wajr  helped  tka  aneeaaa  of  tka  nMaUap  of  the  AaaoehUoo 
daiiaf  tha  peat  jrear,  yoor  COaimHtaa  woaU  apcdally  nrgc  the  deairaMIRjr  of 
'    [  the  aambar  of  mambeti.    Tha  iwoaiit  of  «nhaenptlon  ia  rerjr  nnall 


(oalr  Ba.  par  aaaaaL  aad  it  ia  oaljr  bj  kaaidag  ap  tba  nonbar  of  nMobaa  tM 
tkaAMdrtloaaaaiteBadatopayeipaaiair  Aaallr,  tkaflaaadal  coadMoil 
af  tka  A^oclatlpn.  aa  wU  ba  aaea  oa  jiiiaaataHon  of  tka  balaaea-ebaat.  It 


tkaraaflklr  MiMkrtarjr-aU  I 
babafiMolakaad. 


lUabilitiea  bare  been  paiil,  and  then 

Tka  ant  oatiag  of  tka  ■—bin  waa  And  for  SatnfUr,  tka  13th  in>t.,  at 
Waaalaad  hrk.  Train  to  rortat  Gate  (tau  liTcrpoal-atieet  (bartljr  after  two 
a'daak. 

A  iwitlBa  tnm  tha  bos  waa  rand  >-"  With  two  plaao-anavas  taaaaa  of  tba 
■laafcaaa,  bat  aaahaTJMtwIea  tka  dlaiaaiar  of  the  other.  JatkawaayadTan- 
taaa  fai  faplBtr  with  the  UirBar  leaa  wkaa  atopa  of  the  naioe  aUa  were  need  for 


Mr.  lytmamx*  replied  that  for  the  rratn  of  the  Held,  and  prrbapa  all  that 
waa  lailadad  oa  the  plate.  \hm  wosM  ba  ao  dllTerencs  towarda  tbr  nrnr^n  : 
If  ■  able  aaala  war*  emplovnl,  and  the  rtoaa  ao  pUoeil  that  lUit  wliirh  wmild 
lMl^la«ii5tfMtaaH>'^l>  tb«  larfar  I«m  fldi  partir  oataUTtbe  urea  of  the 
Haaahr  aaa^  tkata  woald  be  a  ring  or  daddafl  Mamiaatioa  in  the  latter  caw. 

Aaatkar  VMaUoa  waa :— ••  What  U  tha   H^lilHiiii  of  dlchroic  fog  '" 

Mr.  HaBWM  xaid  that  U  waa  eilear,  aa  w«  tka  im«aL 

Mr.  rnnawaTm  akowad  print*  frea  ttgallni   taken   daring  the  hut 


oating.  He  nirntioned  that  with  some  reaily-sensitised  paper  he  hod  founj 
a  gooil  deal  of  bliiterin^  The  manufacturer,  when  comtdained  to,  said  tliat  it 
woolil  not  occur  if  ammonia  were  added  to  the  h}')>o,  and  if  the  printit  wer«  put 
from  the  b7po  into  aalt  and  water,  but  that  waa  exactly  what  had  hwa  done. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AS80CUTI0N. 
JCLT  2.— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  this  Society  was  held  at  58, 
Pall  Mall,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Laid  de  Roe  in  the  chair. 

H.K.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  waa  elected  a  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  A. 
Newton  .Melhuish  wa>  appointed  Aasi^tant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Arthur  Jamea  Melbuiab,  the  Hon.  Secretary,  then  laid  before  the  Council 
thv  pii-turee  for  the  current  year,  which  had  been  arranged  and  claaaifle<l  by 
Mr.  Ulainher.  After  a  careftil  examination,  they  were  pronounced  by  the 
Council  to  be  br  in  adeanea  of  any  picriooaly  receired.  They  were  arranged 
in  four  Haaaea.  The  fint  ekua  oompriaed  128  pictnrea,  which  were  contributed 
an  follow*:— R.  O.  Milne,  St;  R.  Mnmy,  9;  the  Lonl  de  Roe,  1 ;  General 
Kaye,  1  ;  W.  H.  Hobeou,  5 ;  F.  &  Sehwabe,  10 ;  General  Sladen,  1 ;  W.  Vanner, 
11 :  R.  Larenthorpe,  7  ;  the  Vicomte  de  Condeixa,  S ;  Hn.  Hobaon,  3 ;  J.  C. 
Coben,  1 ;  Mra.  E.  T.  Daubeny,  1 ;  Dr.  Drew,  5 ;  Miss  Mahon,  4 ;  H.  0. 
HntchinaoD.  6 ;  the  Rev.  0.  J.  I'errani,  1 ;  F.  Wrigley,  8 ;  J.  T.  Black,  I  ; 
F.  Griflith,  II ;  M.  de  Dvchy,  2 ;  W.  liaddum,  3  ;  L.  Aahbumer,  1 ;  Miss  J. 
WOaoB,  3 ;  Smgeoo-MiOor  roater,  3 ;  and  F.  G.  Smart,  4. 

Tha  Mlowing  priaea  were  awardnl :— To  R.  0.  Hilne,  for  Noe.  5,  400,  412, 
■ad  415,  tha  flnt  nriia,  a  Une  ailvrr  goblet.  F.  &  Schwabe,  for  Nos.  15,  24, 
and  3S,  a  aaear  goblat  ^.  Vamwr,  for  Noa.  106, 106,  110,  and  111,  an  oil 
poiating  ia  fkama,  by  McEroy.  K.  M  urray ,  for  Noa.  255, 257,  and  262,  a  hand- 
eama  portiait  album  with  nilver  plate.  F.  Griflith,  for  Noa.  4,  7,  and  14,  & 
handnmf  portrait  album.  The  Viooaite  do  Condeixa,  for  Noa.  4  and  5,  a  large 
■ilver  medal.  W.  a  Uofaaoo,  for  Noa.  3M  and  367,  a  han<lsome  portrait  album. 
I>r.  Ihvw,  for  Noa.  6  aad  13,  ■  ncdal.  W.  (huldnm,  for  No*.  10  and  31,  a. 
meiUL  Mia*  J.  WUaoa,  fcr  Not.  5  and  «,  a  medal.  Miaa  Blahon,  for  No*.  4 
aad  14,  a  medal.  J.  C.  Ookaa,  for  No.  7,  a  me<UL  U.  0.  HutcUnaoii,  for 
No*.  5  aad  7,  a  picture  in  fMno.  F.  Wruley,  for  Noa.  2  and  6,  a  bandaoms 
porbnit  albnm.  The  Rer.  G.  J.  Petram,  for  Now  6,  a  madaL  F.  O.  Smart, 
for  Noa.  16  aad  13^  ■  madaL  Gaaarnl  lUra,  for  Na  2,  a  medal  M.  de  IWehy, 
for  No.  65,  ■  porttatt  albnaL    R.  l<aT«Btbarpa,  for  No.  904,  a  madaL 

A  vote  of  thoaka  waa  giroa  to  Mr.  Olai^ar  for  tha  time  and  attention  he  had 
baatowad  oa  tka  anainaiBMit  aad  claadflcatfain  of  tke  pfatuna. 


HOLBORy  CAMERA  CLUa 
JcLT  4.— A  leetnra  oa  Itmnlopfn  amd  Itttthpment  waa  delimed  by  Mr.  A* 
Jojrca,  and  a  dleeuaaioa  foOoiMd. 

m 

SHEFFIELD  PH<»TOORAPHIC  SOCIEn'. 
Jilt  1,— Mr.  R  J.  TVylor  in  Uw  .hair. 

Tbc  Prc^leat,  SaeraUry,  aad  Mr.  ("rowder  ahowed  priiita  of  viewa  taken  at 
the  roeaat  axearsion  to  Boltoa  Abbey  and  Wooda. 

Mr.  Z.  Bwac  thaa  rmd  a  hoanrooa  |«per  on  Bottom. 

It  waa  amagad  to  porokaaa  three  American  ataiaoaeopaa  for  nse  at  th» 
maatiafi,  many  at  tta  BMBtbara  now  taking  itareoacopie  viewi. 

Arraufemanta  ware  anda  Itar  a  halr-<Uy  axoanion  to  Aabopton  and  Derwent 
Hall  onSaturday,  July  19.  

Jt-LT  a,— Mr.  a  J.  Taylor  ia  tka  chair. 

Mr.  Hmtth,  tha  npnaaatattva  of  tlM  Eaatman  Compoay,  gave  a  lecture  and 
daawaatntioB  oa  thair  Utaat  Kodak  hand  camera  and  their  new  Hlnia,  which 
woe  ewy  iartrwetiea  and  iatafllag,  pforing  tiie  great  advance  which  hiul  lieen 
nada  by  tha  Ooapaay  both  ia  haadoaaiana  aad  lilma,  after  which  he  develo|ied 
■oroa  flim  nefativea  ezpoaed  dnrtng  the  day  at  Cheeterfleld,  which  all  came  out 
iplendidly. 
The  Satonlay  aftemooo  excnraion  waa  pastpone<l  until  the  26th  inat 
TlMtMvtary  anoonncal  an  iuvitation  fhnu  tha  Kotherham  Society  to  join 
their  exennton  to  Haddon  Hall  on  tlia  17th. 


OXFORD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  80CIETV. 
JrxB  11,— The  Pnaidaat  (Mr.  B.  A.  Ryman-Uall)  in  the  chair. 

It  waa  decided  to  make  a  aa(  of  alidaa  of  aalacted  Oxford  riewa  for  loan  to 
photographic  aocietiea.  Many  of  the  tlidea  laqnired  are  already  dona,  and 
Mvrrai  mcni>M-ni  are  artively  angMed  taking  aegatirea  of  tha  other  views.  It 
ia  hoped  tliat  the  aet  will  ba  oompletad  by  tha  end  of  October. 

Jtma  19.— Aa  exeonion  waa  nada  to  CUfton-Haapdan,  near  Colham.    Over 
•evanty.flva  plata  want  upoaod.    Taa  maaiban  wan  antartained  to  tea  b 
the  Vicar  aad  Mra.  Cotton,  who  alao  lent  then  a  donkcy^cart  to  carry  tha 


JrLT  S.— SaeanI  aMoibtn  ahowol  their  negatives  Uken  on  Jun  19,  and 
Ibenfroai. 

Mr.  Kerry  showed  a  batch  of  prinU  (by  the  cold-Uth  platinum  proceia 
bright  pink  colour. 

It  WW  arrangerl  to  have  an  excursion,  instead  of  a  lecture,  on  July  17,  ta 
Sutton  Courtney,  near  Culham ;  and  an  extra  outing  on  SatuitUy,  July  12,  to 
Iffley  aad  tlie  Baighboarbood. 


Thb  Photoorapbic  Cli;b.— Subject  for  dlacnasion,  Wadneiday,  July  16» 
//VM  PriHttrng  fnttmtt ;   July  23,  Vtramic  I'hotografhf. 
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CotreiS|}oniience. 


OorTtf*ni*ntt  iJwuId  ntvt  wriU  m  Mk  n<w  tf  &»  ffr. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES  AT  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

CONVENTION,  1890. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sm, — We  had  been  looking  with  impatient  expectation  for  the  last 
igiue  of  your  valuable  paper  in  order  to  read  the  account  of  the  Chester 
Convention,  knowing  that  among  other  important  questions  submitted 
■was  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Weights,  Measures,  and  Formula;. 

The  able  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  with  his  usual  lucidity,  explained 
in  the  preamble  the  superiority  and  convenience  of  the  metrical  system  ; 
lurtlier  to  heighten  its  value  by  the  strong  contrast,  he  compared  with  it 
— in  its  negative  beautj- — the  English  system.  From  this  portion  of  the 
ireport  we  learn  (what  was  not  generally  known)  that  the  apothecaries' 
ounce  of  480  grains  after  all  is  not  legal,  and  that  the  legal  one  of 
437'5  grains  is  divided  in  480  parts,  which  increases  greatly  the  already 
inextricable  chaos.  When  arrived  at  this  point  of  the  report  we  ex- 
claimed, "  Bravo,  Convention !  that's  a  good  blow  at  that  horrible 
system!" 

But,  alas!  our  joy  was  of  short  duration.  The  Committee,  after 
informing  us  that  "  for  scientific  purposes  the  metric  system  is  ex- 
clusively used,"  declared  that  photographers  are  not  intelligent  enough  to 
understand  it,  and  required  long  education  before  they  should  be 
permitted  to  use  it. 

After  tlirowing  this  gratuitous  insult  at  the  heads  of  thousands  who, 
■with  good  reason,  considered  tliemselves  fully  entitled  to  the  privilege  of 
■using  the  language  of  their  brothers  occupied  with  other  branches  of  the 
sciences,  the  Committee  made  a  very  grave  error  by  proposing  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  condemned  system.  And  what  a  modification  1  Till  now  we 
have  had  to  deal  with  a  bad,  but  only  one  system.  The  Committee  impose 
on  us  two:  (1)  Metric;  and  (2)  ounces  and  grains;  but  different  to  old 
ones  —  they  shall  be  divided  decimally,  conveniently  forgetting  that 
"  photographers  do  not  possess  the  knoyrledge  of  decimals  sufficient  to 
«nable  a  decimal  system  to  be  used  easily  and  accurately,"  because  after 
^11  they  recommend  the  decimal  system. 

Scarcely  twelve  months  have  passed  since  the  Photographic  Club  passed 
the  resolution  that  the  metric  system  2»ii'e  and  Dtmple  should  be  adopted 
by  photographers,  and  communications  were  sent  to  other  Societies 
inviting  them  to  co-operate  in  ■view  of  the  general  introduction  of  the 
system,  which  proposition  was  well  received.  Why  now  put  an 
obstruction  in  the  path  of  the  useful  progress  of  our  art  by  introducing 
another  bad  system,  and  thereby  increasing  the  chaos  ?  I  believe  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions  that  the  existing  system  of  weights  and  meaiures 
is  recognised  as  so  bad  that  we  cannot  use  it  any  longer.  It  is  admitted 
that  the  metric  system  is  good,  it  is  already  introduced  all  over  the  world, 
and  even  adopted  by  scientists  in  this  country.  Let  us  adopt  it,  too  ;  we 
shall  secure,  by  doing  this,  universal  uniformity  of  our  expressions  and 
simplicity  in  calculations.  Let  us  protest  against  insinuations  that  we 
are  too  ignorant  to  understand  the  decimals,  and  less  intelligent  than  the 
mass  of  the  population  of  Germany,  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and  other 
eountries  of  the  Continent,  who  three  months  after  the  introduction  of 
the  metric  system  became  thoroughly  conversant  with  it. — I  am,  yours, 
•Ac.,  L.  Wahxebke. 

miverhowe.  Champion  Hill,  London,  S.E. 


BRITISH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  UNION. 

To  the  Editob. 

Sib, — The  Organising  Council  of  the  above  proposed  Union  meets  at 
the  Polytechnic  School  of  Photography  on  Wednesday  evening,  July  16, 
jit  eight  o'clock.  Any  workman  who  can  get  three  or  four  of  his  fellow- 
workmen  to  delegate  him  may  attend.  Let  every  worker  in  the  trade 
get  himself  sent  in  this  way.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  the  form, 
rules,  and  methods  of  the  Union,  the  appointment  of  acting  officers  for 
London,  the  form  of  appeal  for  funds,  and  arrangements  for  the  institu- 
tion of  an  examining  body. — I  am,  yours,  dc,  Aethub  G,  Field. 


"  THE  RECORD  OF  PHOTO-MICROGRAPH?." 
To  the  Editor. 

SiB,^I  have  just  read  this  paper  in  yours  of  July  4,  and  should  Uke  to 
make  one  or  two  observations  upon  it. 

It  is  stated  tliat  "  resolution  and  definition  depend  on  angular,  or 
rather  numerical  aperture."  Now  resolution  certainly  does  so  depend, 
but  I  do  not  see  how  definition  depends  on  angular  aperture.  A  glass 
may  have  excellent  definition,  that  is,  its  corrections  may  be  unequalled, 
and  yet  its  angular  aperture  may  be  small.  The  most  of  Zeiss'  dry 
lenses  have  email  angular  apertures,  while  their  definition  has  seldom 


been  equalled.  Again,  it  is  stated  that  N.A.  1  (the  highest  air  angle 
gives  the  power  of  resolving  127,000  to  the  inch.  This  has  evidently 
been  taken  from  the  table  pubHshed  on  the  flyleaf  of  the  journal  of 
the  R.  M.  Society,  but  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  writer  ever  sub- 
stantiated the  statement.  Has  he  ever  in  his  own  practice  resolved 
127,000  lines  to  the  inch  with  a  dry  lens  of  N.A.  1,  supposing  it  were 
possible  to  get  a  dry  lens  with  that  aperture,  which  it  isn't  V 

Further,  it  is  stated,  re  immersion  lenses,  that  if  we  use  not  only  suit- 
able oil,  but  suitable  glass  for  our  condensing  arrangements,  we  can  reach 
1600  pencils  of  light  instead  of  1000.  No  reference  is  here  made  to  the 
object  glass  to  be  used  for  getting  1600  pencils.  You  get  it  solely  by 
means  of  the  oil  and  the  condenser.  It  is  further  stated  that  "  beyond 
this  gain.  Immersion  greatly  improves  the  qualities  of  nur  objectives  .... 
improves  illumination,  and  mitigates  the  tendency  to  diffraction  images." 
How  immersion  can  increase  the  quality  of  the  object  glass  I  fail  to  see. 
It  certainly  increases  the  illumination,  but  the  writer  had  already  told  ug 
that  it  did  so,  yet  he  says,  "  beyond  this  gain,"  that  is,  beyond  the 
admission  of  a  greater  number  of  pencils  of  light,  it  increases  the 
illumination.  The  language  is  certainly  a  little  loose  here.  He  says, 
farther  on,  that  Mr.  Wenham  seeva  to  have  suggested  but  not  qsed  the 
homogeneous  immersion  system.  I  have  always  understood  that  the 
first  homogeneous  immersion  objectives  were  made  by  Zeiss  on  the 
suggestion  and  instructions  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Stephenson,  and  that  it  is  to 
this  gentleman  we  owe  the  immense  benefit  conferred  on  microscopists. 

Again,  he  says  that  the  new  Jena  glass  contains  "  fluor  spar."  Hag 
he  read  the  paper  by  Professor  Abbe  on  this  subject  in  the  June  number 
of  the  E.  M.  S.  Journal  ?  Does  the  glass  "  contain  fluor  spar,"  or  are 
some  of  the  component  parts  of  the  lenses  only  made  of  fluorite  ? 

The  writer  of  the  paper  is  well  known  as  an  excellent  photographer, 
or  as  he  is  designated,  I  presume  by  himself,  "  a  consulting  experi- 
mentalist ; "  but  I  fear  his  acquaintance  with  the  microscope  is  not  of 
such  long  standing  as  to  warrant  us  placing  implicit  confidence  in  his 
every  ipse  dixit.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  T.,  R.M.S. 


To  the  Editor, 

,  SiK, — I  do  not  wish  to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Pringle's  admirable  and  very 
interesting  paper  read  before  the  Photographic  Convention,  but  I  should 
be  glad  if  he  will  explain  the  following  passage,  which  will  be  found  near 
the  close  of  his  paper : — "  Penetration  decreases  directly  as  aperture 
increases,  but  decreases  as  the  square  of  magnification.  It  is  therefore 
beyond  argument  that  the  more  the  aperture,  and  consequently  the  more 
the  resolution  ....  tlie  greater  will  be  the  penetration  icf  sliall  obtain." 
(The  italics  are  mine.)  Now  I  will  admit  the  larger  the  angular  aperture 
the  greater  is  the  resolving  power  on  a  single  plane,  but  this  is  obtained 
at  the  expense  of  depth  of  focus.  Mr.  Swift,  sen.,  whose  practical  ex- 
perience as  regards  microscopic  objectives  is  second  to  none,  has  repeatedly 
informed  me  that  for  histological  and  pathological  research  a  medium 
angle  should  be  preferred  to  a  wide  one,  owing  to  the  cells  of  the  tissue 
examined  not  being  all  in  the  same  plane.  Dr.  Lionel  Beale,  in  his  work 
on  the  Microscope  (fifth  edition,  p.  10),  says  much  to  the  same  effect.  Mr. 
Pringle's  statement,  as  reported,  therefore  requires  considerable  amend- 
ment to  be  consistent  with  facts. 

Mr.  Pringle  also  states  that  the  new  glass  of  Schott  contains  fluor  spar. 
What  a  lot  of  trouble  it  would  have  saved  Enghsh  opticians  if  it  had ! 
Unfortunately,  the  truth  is  that  Messrs.  Abbe,  Zeiss,  and  Schott  gave  out 
to  the  world  that  all  the  results  claimed  by  their  new  apochromatic  objec- 
tives could  be  obtained  from  the  glass  made  in  Schott's  factory.  This  was 
absolutely  false,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  only  half  the  truth,  for  with  the 
glass  they  issued  the  results  stated  by  them  could  not  be  obtained,  and  it 
was  only  by  accident  that  our  opticians  discovered  the  secret,  viz.,  that 
one  of  the  lenses  in  the  combination  of  the  objective  consisted  of  fluor  spar, 
and  without  this  lens  the  correction  could  not  be  made.  Whether  a  firm 
resorting  to  such  mean  practices  deserves  the  generous  encomiums  that 
Mr.  Pringle  has  lavished  on  them  is  more  than  questionable,  nor  can  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Pringle  that  Zeiss  apochromatics  show  a  marked  improve- 
ment for  visual  observation,  although  I  admit  they  are  slightly  better  for 
photographic  work.— -I  am,  yours,  Ac,  G.  Lindsay  Johnson. 

14,  Stratford-place,  Oxford-street,  W. 


RETOUCHING  AND  RESITTING. 
Tn  the  Editob, 

Sir, — Your  correspondent  Mr.  Rodgers  has  entered  on  a  subject  calling 
for  the  earnest  consideration  of  those  photographers  who  have  a  real  feeling 
for  art.  That  retouching  is  an  art  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  upon  ; 
that  it  should  be  practised  by  those  who  have  a  good  art  training  must 
also  be  admitted ;  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  should  be  the  work  of  an 
artist. 

When  you  consider  by  whom  this  department  is  carried  on  and 
entrusted  to,  viz.,  young  girls  and  lads  who  have  had  no  artistic  training, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  the  likeness  is  so  often  destroyed  .'  In  Mr.  Rodgers' 
case  I  should  have  asked  the  photographer  to  have  had  the  retouching 
entirely  removed  ;  no  doubt  a  icv!  judicious  touches  might  have  been  all 
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thst  wu  required.    This  oTer-retonebing  hai  become  a  perfect  naiauiee, 
•Dd  I  belicTe  will  not  be  tolermted  moeh  longer. 

No  doabi  with  proper  lighting  and  the  eorrect  frpomrr  macli  of  re- 
toaehiag  m»j  be  obruted.  Vnlattanattikj,  not  ooe  ituilio  in  fifty  has  a 
tne  pbalocra|ihio  artistic  light — I  make  this  assertion  adviaeJIy — utnation 
tor  Imaiiiwi  being  the  main  thing  thoiq^t  ot ;  the  stodio  is  erected  as 
best  yoo  can  nodiar,  cAen,  the  mast  adTMie  eiiemnstaooes.  Thees  two 
pciata  reqoiie  grave  attentioo  by  tbs  pwlsMJon  :  moi*  eaiefoUy  adaeied 
silM  tot  tbs  stadia,  aombined  wHb  artiatsB  kaowMge  of  how  to  ose  a 
Bocth  K^ ;  the  aaeead  part  will  follow — rery  mmek  Mas  retouching. 

I  wooU  oMnijr  remark,  finally,  that  the  less  diOoaed  licht  yoa  bsTS  in 
the  studio  llie  better.  To  obuin  a  fine  round  picture,  Uu  Ughl  properly 
dinetod  is  ot  more  real  Taloe  than  any  aaooat  ot  geaetal  scattered  light. 
As  hiMJunss  is  earriod  on  at  preacoi,  I  msaa  to  say  it  is  loweiiiic  to  the 
ptolsMiaB.  Tba  Tery  idea  of  any  man  "^iw—j  Bimaelf  a  pbolagrwber 
fianiin  oa  Uaeard,  ■■  If  parties  do  not  like  thsir  portiaita  they  can  We 
a  nait  ttw."  as  though  thay  are  not  ready  aoongh  withont  ealling  their 
attsBtioB  to  the  tact.  I  look  upon  it  aa  a  kind  ot  tooting  tor  this  nn- 
dssirsbls  rasolL  These  is  one  tliiBg  aoite  certain,  photographers  are 
tlieir  own  enemies,  and  they  bars  only  thenuelTcs  to  thank  for  halt  the 
Brisanoes  they  have  to  endure  from  the  public.  They  hava  gradnally 
•oaehad  tlieir  sittara  to  the  HiseatisBed  state  lliey  are  in.— I  am, yours,  Ac, 

Chtlteukam,  Julg  7, 1800.  PnoiooBArwc  Abtut. 

» 

BICHBOMATE  OF  POTASH  AS  A  COUNTER  IBIIITAKT. 

To  tht  Emtob. 

Six,— Mr.  Wcnbam'a  letter  in  last  wash's  Jockull  reminds  me  that 

some  yeaia  afo.  in  eonseonenee  tt  a  muftrnttkaa  that  appeared.  I  balieve, 

in  yoor  eBlmnna,  I  triad  bfahromate  aa  tm  antidote  tor  cyanide  poiso«ing 

(of  a  waoad),  and  with  perleet  woaiw     Kot  only  was  the  pain  almoat 

f  iltiiijiil.  bat  the  wonad  hsnkd  ^vieUj.  and  ktt  no  aboocmal 

"  '     YooraitieU.  MI  fswM>»  rightly,  s^giiliileyanidaaa 


a  remedy  is*  UehiosnaU  poiaooi:^  and  ingpUiif  Iha  peasibility  ol  tha 
two  minis  iifws  proring  mutual  antidolm.    iMn,  yoms,  At., 


THE  NEW  GELATINE  FILMS. 

To  tkt  Emtos. 

Bia,— la  your  lander  oa  tha  new  friatiiie  films  yon  qieak  of  "Ober- 

aattar"  ftbBik    TUa  it.  so  fw,  aesT«at,asths  fllmaar*  aoatod  with  the 

well-kaown  Obamattsr  SMnlshw     Tha  annpost,  howerar.  that  is,  the 


Bsoper,  it  entiialy  tha  make  ot  Otto  Vtratx,  ot  Munich,  who  also 
doea  taa  wonting  both  o(  plataa  and  films  with  the  said  emnlsioo.— I  am, 
yoora.  AsL.  J.  B«  Uorx. 

19,  BmeUm0ham.ilrmt,  Strand,  Lmdtu,  Jmlg  9,  1890. 


KRENCH  CX>RRI0U>OXDKNCK, 

{fnmt  OTtr  MM  CbnWffMilfal.) 

MaUmf  •  ir«iWy  Artbti  mHA/'mtf—JltmUMa  of  Ok*  Pk..tafmfi>ic 

miittf  of  rramto—FmniUlom^a-ko-lU  Xom  Som*'--!-    \fMu 

U/kl—  TtUum  mtm  —  D^omr/t  fW*—  WmnUf  U  PI.' 

M.  Yidot*  <U«>r  tnmlmultf    AfHmU  ^  if«*W  Lmm^- 1  f 

Midm — n«  Amtfimo  I'omiiamrf — tatU  "'  I'  i. 

iCInberAiMlemet  VlNMi(Aartrla)iir  A 

ibBliiMsyhM  ol  ispatsllsa  to  ssad  tbsm  speifaeBe  ot  t 
Tbe  dab  kaa  oblataad  iisiaile4u«i  to  opea  a  pbotosrsphlc  ".-viltm"  in  ■'  Lc 
Maa^lBBCTlal  St  ttmldasArtart  MrUen."    AU  pictam  wnt  will  bare  to 
■adsna  the  ei4sal  ef  a  SMioaa  iisailaaliii  by  a  jary  oowipcwil  of  saMtean 
sad  pSofamaaksn  bataa  admMsn. 

One  at lbalarita«  VtMsk  papain /< /Varsk  hsa  dstsmlDsd  to  psstodleany 
devsle  a  hw  eC  Its  coimBai  to  pheloginUs  saMecU  Thb  lUdaton  ptorcs 
bmad  deaU  the  Merest  that  tba  pablteMcai  in  tbe  new  art  so  astbasiasti- 
sswr  foDowad  ap  bv  so  amny  saeeesshl  sawtsnn  and  admlrins  ilavotsas,  wbo 
wtU  read  with  dsh^  the  srtisiss  pnbUsbad  apoa  aa  art  which  givss  tbcm  m 
■acb  sakiyaMat. 

Tba  nwlaarapble  Society  of  PtBaee  aMt  U>ftO<a  Unt  rri4lay  tTeoing,  )l. 
DaTSBM  ia  tbc  chair. 

A  Bumhar  of  new  book*  en  pbotagnpbr  wer»  -" — '  •"  ••-  <'--i-»<'  <■■'  'h» 
llbrarr  by  Messn.  OaatUsr-Vman  etTfls :-  / 

IVn/M  Protif*  4*  PkniogrtflU*  AfftlotOt / 

tf  BMogrmowr*  H  do  PhoUjiaton  UkAil^f.  Tbc  uUu  of  kiiuc  of  tbeM  works 
wo*  ctudml,  tbsir  aaaaas  aot  batac  ki  aasooUace  with  the  terms  piopaaed 
tnr  the  last  Photcgnphic  OongreM  Md  la  l>sri«.  T1'»  s»  i«t*  cxpiwaed  the 
daHie  that  taiihe  Mcood (dttlon  the aatboia wooM  r  M««. 

A  llsiassim  taek  place  en  the  inuiiuisd  aeo-«ctu.  .;lit  si  rceom- 

BMBdsdbyUHSfsafc  TbsfsetthatwWIsalbBawatwiJopn' conM  baupoml 
heme  bsHadsadi  a  light  prorsa  aothlng:  the  qaastioo  is,  How  weald  BONltlTe 
plallaiilnislliplatsssctaader«nebtteatm«t! 

The  yllow  atato  fai  nsiprtim  sfter  deralopmaat  was  again  hrooght  for war<L 
M.  Tosbcca  Biads  the  rsSMirk  that  olslas  disponeil  to  yellow  fog  woold  tok* 
IhstUatwhelhwIhsy  w«adeT«iopadbrdNaafBa  or  hyilroqniooae.  In  hl'< 
i|ilalss.  th  rsTTf  m-iit  \t  hH  tr  iifltiMlllMrfoB. 

A  httwww  iwatrad  ItaMa  the  "CmteW^mmHam  en  Pari*!*.-'  taformiiig 
tbs  SssMy  at  tbs  dllapUalsd  soMMlioa  of  ths  tomb  ot  Dagasm,  as  well  aa  of 
*^'      '  »y  paaanmie  pahrtlBg  ia  the  TiHige  rbarch.    He  expmses  bin 


deep  regret  that  snrh  a  peraonsge  as  tlie  iuventor  of  photography  shonld  appear 
to  be  forgotten.  Ha  llnishcs  by  requeating  the  Society  to  oj)«n  a  MnbHi-riptton 
to  defray  the  expenMS  of  the  neORUiar}'  rei>ain. 

Measnt.  Lumiere,  of  Lyons,  tent  a  l«r«r  to  the  Society  on  The  Action  o/ 
itijerent  CUoridet  am  (Jtlatine.  The  chloride  of  barium  dissolves  gelatine  inr 
a  cold  oolntioB,  wheraas  the  chlorides  of  pota&sium,  sodium,  and  calcium  do 
not  preeent  that  disoolTing  action.  What  I  could  leom  from  tli«  pai>er  is  that 
certain  chlorides,  sncb  as  barium,  niagnexium,  and  even  zinc  chlorides,  should 
be  ahaadoned  ia  the  preparation  of  gelatiuo.«mulsioiis,  and  that  this  di.uoWing 
action  can  be  ntitiaed  in  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  from  rv-sidues. 

Mesvs.  Hariller  ft  Robelet  pgreaented  an  instantaneous  shutter  adapted  to 
the  front  bootU  of  the  cameia.  Nothing  new,  excepting  that  the  dispbragms 
employral  hare  square  and  not  round  holes,  as  is  customary.  The  inventor 
nyi  that  this  (om  pnraats  the  image  being  reflected  by  the  inside  of  the 
bellows  u|ion  the  ssMthre  surface,  and  thus  prsrents  fog. 

The  new  "  sensieolotlmetre"  of  M.  Lt-on  Vidol  was  presented  to  the  Society. 
This  little  instmmsnt  will  be  fbund  of  great  service  to  all  those  who  employ 
lulouf  ssnsltire  pwpai srtnas,  be  tbcy  isochromatic,  orthcocopic,  or  others.  The 
iaatnunant  Is  ortha  saaM  aim  as  the  Wamerfce  asniitonieter,  and  can  be  used 
la  that  gmtleman's  appaiataiL  It  fontains  forty  sqoaraa,  and  is  oompoeed  or 
a  aeries  of  oelouivd  bands  side  by  side,  the  top  line  being  of  a  dark  blue  tinge, 
the  second  of  a  light  )4ae  tint,  the  thint  ol  a  dork  green,  the  fourth  a  ligot 
green,  the  fifth  a  dark  yellow,  the  xiith  of  a  light  yellow,  the  seventh  of  a  dork 
red,  sisd  the  eighth  of  a  light  ml  hue.  Each  fine  ooutaios  five  squares :  No.  1, 
okMr  aarmal ;  Nos.  8,  3,  4,  and  5  are  modiSed  as  to  in  7nsity  by  bands  of 
ystlow,  Itarming  ai'reini  of  diSatent  densities,  such  as  were  presentol  at  th» 
last  neetiag  by  Pfntassor  Stabbing.  On  each  square  ia  printed  a  letter  and  a 
nnnber,  at  oooe  showiag  tbs  eblour  aixl  the  density  of  the  yellow  scTeen.  Tha 
Taloe  of  this  Insliaiaaal  is  now  apparent  By  exposing  a  plate  behiml  it  for  a 
certain  length  of  time,  on  daraloping  the  same  it  can  lie  easily  seen  for  what 
eolow  the  plate  is  ssosillea.  aa<l  not  only  that,  but  its  repiiUty  can  be  Judged 
of  \j  eempariag  the  namt  with  other  plates  alreaily  experimented  upon. 
M.  Vldal  hm  imijafsrl  p«at  sscrioe  to  all  who  employ  colour-sensitive  pre|iara- 
tioos  Ibr  rsptodariag  palallaga,  Ac  The  rmplnyment  of  such  preparations 
haeiag  aov  neeoma  gsaaral,  a  aamber  of  manufacturrn  have  now  their  preiwre- 
ttsaani  tha  SMulMt;  tbeae  belag  nioile  by  ililTerrnt  formulir,  naturally  give 
illlHasnl  naalta,  and  tbe  oposator  will  )>p  liappy  indr«<l  to  know  if  his  plate  is 
asastliiii,  aMte  cr  ksa,  to  tbe  i«l,  yellow,  green,  or  other  nys  of  the  spectrum. 
Tb  experlmaat  apoo  siplatr,  the  asnaicolotiiiietR  is  pi 
fVams  and  tlM  seaaitive  pUU  laid  ui«a  it ;  tbe  apparatus  is 

aadla,  or.  wM 
Tbe  expason 


apoo  siplatr,  the  asnaicolatiiiietR    is  pUced  in  a  printing 

stood  at  a  iiiatance 
is  better,  the  Itsme  of 
must  be  exactly  sixty 


fa  wax  eaadla,  ( 
CoagisM. 


a  taHS  m  psapossd  _ ^-- . -  ^ 

sseoalsL    when  dWsrsat  llstsiaie  to  be  eompand  with  each  other,  afl  must 
be  expoaed  and  sflerwania  dsaslaped  ia  the  same  tray  and  with  the  ssin» 


solution. 
Ucasnl  Bahsrt  laU 


batbta  tha  Society  aa  acetate  of  methyl  lamp,  such  s* 
IIn  kis  Photayaphhi  Oiiirssa     This  lamp  w  to  serve 


frame  aaa  las  sraaiuve  pisu  lai 
ar  haV  a  yard  tkom  tha  lams  of 
ala^-,.apmjdJ^.h.C 

nd  sflerw 

■rtlaUl 

■*i**T  -   .  - 

as  a  itealard  ar  momi  Itar  alhsr  lampa  ot  tba  sams  kind.  I  am  certain  that 
the  Photagraphie  Sodety  at  Plnnoe  woald  have  no  objection  to  procure  for 
foraiga  eoHeties  woA  a  lamp^  to  serve  as  a  model,  w  that  sooner  or  later 
ezperimaata  made  thrauahaat  tha  dvilissd  world  may  within  a  little  coincide 
with  sach  other  m  nmiM  Iha  Ught  employed. 

Tba  PaminSiiT  lafctwid  the  Hoclcty  that,  as  the  Belgian  and  other  foreign 
photognpbic  Jonmsls  have  been  treming  with  articles  U|ion  a  i/wyxMiVi/  per- 
mitttag  to  see  in  relievo  otateosoopio  pictures  piojcctetl  from  the  magic  lantern, 
»aA  as  be  IukI  a  (slat  laaNmhnuce  that  such  a  thing  was  not  new,  lie  hod 
written  to  M.  Moltenl,  sskiag  Inromiatino. 

M.  MoLTmi  infonned  as  that  similar  experiments  had  Iwen  gone  through 
twenty-ttve  yean  ago^  aad  that  be  would  renew  tbe  experiment  txlore  the 
iben  that  evealng.  M.  MoHsnl  then  distributed  a  piece  '•!  re<l  nn<l  n  piece 
ot  green  glasa  to  each  mssaber.  Two  magic  lanterns  was  now  lighted  up,  on 
ens  tha  nys  nasaad  Uuoagh  a  ml,  oa  the  other  through  a  green  medium  ;  a 
sIsteeeeepM  dide  was  cat  la  two,  the  one  was  placed  in  tba  left-hand  lantern, 
tbe  other  Into  the  rigkt-haad  one ;  the  two  coloniwl  images  were  made  to  lap 
as  nearly  as  posslhls  ana  apon  tbe  other.  Upon  patting  the  ml  piece  of  glass 
over  one  ere  aad  the  grsea  over  tbc  other  eye,  when  tbe  image  on  the  screen 
kl  at  the  eolnan  became  uionocbromiMd  and  a  lieautitul  relievo  could 
be  pemivc<l.    This  eihibttton  gave  gmt  plcaonn  to  oil  the  niembeis  present. 

Mr.  I'raak  La  Manna,  aa  Amertcan  gentleman.  President  of  the  Brooklyn 
exhibttad  by  the  laatara  a  eollaelfam  of  venr  remarkable  slides, 
tbe  calabntion  of  the  oentenary  of  tbe  l^residency  of  Oeoree 

'osbington  at  New  YocIl  Mr.  \jk  Msnns  was  highly  applauded  and  heartily 
tbankeilby  aa 

M.  Coosin,  Ageat-fliiialail  of  oar  Sodetr,  informed  me  that  the  artist  to 
whom  was  oonltdeil  tbe  tadt  of  BMktng  toe  liusts  of  Dagurrr<'  (which  the 
Photagraphie  Society  at  Pkaam  teteadetfto  present  to  the  CanuTa  Club  and 
other  photograpUo  aoeiaties  ef  London)  hwl  lluished  bis  work,  and  that  the 
basts  woold  thos  soon  be  laady  to  lie  sent  on. 


i5ici)ange  Column. 

,*  No  tkargo  it  smmCs  for  imoorting  SxcAanget  </  Apparabu  in  tkit  colvmn  .• 
hut  Mans  will  U  (mmrltd  tmln§  Ou  articU  loantod  it  dtfiniiely  ttated.  Thott 
saHaysef/ir  <*s<r ra|M<rssiia<i  as  "anfUungut^ul"  viUtker^ori  underiland 
1  nflAtir  I 


I  balf.pkis  Ims  (Pnaeh  aalcs)  for  Dsaoa  set.— Addrsss,  E.  airrosD, 
W,  Upper  Dei  set  sti  set.  DaUln. 

•aJ  nMs-suetasieol  Prittlinf,  also  I'rar  Beelr  (188»),  and 
1  gr  scieuUflc  books.— Address,  Faslow, 


ioftoa's  PtnlmrwfkU  omi  nMs-suekasiMl 
ALasasc  lUtf),  la  esehanee  for  ehemiool  ( 
IS,  YietusU  stiest,  Triaa(le,  HaekBry. 
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"Will  exobiin<re  whole-olato  p.->rt-.rAit  lena  for  a  eood'wide-anfirle  rectiliuoar  wbole-plate 
lens.— Address,  C.  Muebat,  Beu hill-street,  Satton,  Surrey. 

TTantcd,  modem  wliole-plato  camera,  lens,  and  tripod,  in  exchange  for  hand  camera 
and  enlarging  lantern.    Cash  adjustment. — Address,  S.  K.  Davies,  Troon, 

Xxcbanire  showcase,  four  feet  by  two  and  a  half  feet  (unpaintod  and  ung-lazed),  and 
imitation  stone  terrace  (new  this  season),  for  backf^rouuds  and  other  aocessories. — 
Address,  F.  G.  Smith,  Photographer,  Eedhill. 


angtoera  to  ©orreBponUEnta. 

•,*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  "H.  Greenwood  &  Co.  , "  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 

.   London  W.C. 

All  matters  Jor  the  text  portion  of  this  JouRNAl,  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "Thb  Editor," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  oj  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
vmter  are  given,  

Stephen  Imuin.— Any  spectacle  manufacturer  will  supply  the  lenses  required. 

rHOTO-i.iTHO.— Mr.  Gotz,  19,  Bueklnghani-street,  W.C,  is  the  agent  for  the 
Obenietter  films. 

C.  Emde>'. — In  photographing  the  interior  of  a  conservatory  we  should  always 
back  the  idates,  even  if  they  were  orthochromatised  by  Dr.  Mahlnian's 
method. 

Edward  Wheeler. — Ammonia  may  be  nsed,  but  the  manufacturers  recom- 
mend the  carbonates.  Make  comparative  experiments  with  the  different 
alkalies,  and  adopt  tliat  wliich  you  find  answers  the  best  in  your  liands. 

Simplex. — Adopt  the  design  for  studio  marked  "  C."  It  will  prove  far  easier  to 
work,  and  will  be  the  most  convenient  for  all-round  work.  If  it  can  he  made 
three  or  four  feet  longer  it  would  be  .an  advantage  in  taking  groups,  &c. 

E.  J.  P. — So  far  as  we  know,  you  cannot  prevent  an  apprentice,  after 
he  has  served  his  full  time,  from  commencing  business  on  his  own 
account  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  your  establishment,  even  ne,\'t  door, 
if  he  chooses. 

J.  L. — 1.  Abney's  work  will  answer  your  purpose  best. — 2.  The  best  and  only 
practical  way  is  to  compare  the  plates  yourself.  You  must  not  depend 
upon  advertisements  and  the  prices  charged  as  any  criterion  of  comparative 
sensitiveness. 

High  Peak. — Tlie  fading  is  no  doubt  caused  by  the  humid  atmosphere  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  Of  this  there  appears  tn  be  little  doubt,  seeing  that 
prints  produced  at  the  same  time  and  kejit  at  home  show  no  signs  of 
deterioration. 

Sigma. — Tlie  hardness  of  the  portraits  arises  partly  from  bad  lighting  and 
partly  from  under-exposure.  You  might,  jierhaps  with  advantage,  change 
yonr  lens  as  suggested,  but  should  first  effect  such  a  modification  of  the 
lighting  as  to  ensure  softness. 

XandscaI'e. — There  is  nothing  better  than  black  'varnish  for  stopping  out 
skies.  If  the  paper  sticks  to  the  varnish  when  printed  from  in  the  sun,  it 
shows  that  an  unsuitable  .sample  was  employed.  Try  Bates's  black,  which 
may  be  had  from  most  dealers  in  photographic  materials. 

X. — Without  seeing  the  "graduate"  we  cannot  give  an  opinion.  From  the 
measurements  yon  give  we  should  have  imagined  that  its  capacity  would 
have  been  greater.  Possibly  it  is  a  measure  that  has  been  graduated  for 
some  special  purpose,  hence  does  not  correspond  with  any  standard 
measure. 

-J.  W. — Collotype  is  by  no  means  a  diflicult  process  to  work,  but,  like  every 
other,  it  requires  learning.  Proficiency  in  any  process  is  not  to  be  .acquired 
by  reading,  however  much  may  be  re.id.  Although  you  may  have  adojited 
the  formula  to  the  letter  you  could  scarcely  expect  success  at  the  first 
essay. 

IH.  Harvet. — We  presume  there  would  be  no  objection  to  yonr  photographing 
scenes,  with  the  actors,  at  any  of  the  theatres  with  a  detective  camera.  It 
might,  however,  be  as  well  to  ask  the  i>ermission  of  the  managers  first.  They 
might,  in  addition  to  granting  permission,  give  you  extra  facilities  in  carry- 
ing out  your  object. 

'Chromo  afsks  :  "Could  you  kindly  let  me  know  where  I  can  get  full  particulars 
as  to  working  chromotypes  ?"— Read  our  article  on  page  53-3  (August  16)  of 
the  volume  for  l.ast  year,  and  if  there  is  .any  further  information  required, 
write  again.  The  Autotype  Company  used  to  issue  literature  in  which  full 
details  were  given.     You  might  write  to  them  also. 

W.  M.  CoLLEN'. — The  patent  has  not  expired,  in.asmuch  as  the  fourth  year's 
fee  was  paid  upon  it ;  so  that  it  has  many  months  yet  to  run.  Of  conr.se,  if 
the  fifth  and  subsequent  years'  fees  are  kept  paid  the  jiatent  will  last  for 
fourteen  years  from  the  date  of  application,  and,  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances, may  be  extended  for  a  still  longer  period. 

.3R0M1DE  inquires  :  "1.  Would  any  one  give  me  a  simple  receipt  for  silvering 
glass  mirrors?— 2.  In  doing  bromide  enlargements,  especially  large  ones, 
size  12J  X  l.'JJ,  I  always  get  them  stained  with  iron,  even  after  "being  washed 
four  times  in  water  acidulated  with  strong  acetic  acid,  in  tlie  pro])ortiou  of 
one  of  acid  to  six  of  water.  They  <io  not  seem  in  any  way  stained  until 
after  I  have  fixed  them  and  taken  them  to  ordinary  daylight,  and  then  they 
•have  yellow  streaks  on  the  whites.  Do  you  think  H  CI  (pun-)  would  be 
lietterthan  acetic  acid?" — In  reply  :  1.  A  good  formula  for  silvering  gla.ss 
will  be  found  on  page  187  of  our  Almanac  for  1879.— 2.  Yes ;  try  the 
'.substitution. 


Florence. — 1.  It  is  impossible  in  any  manu.al  to  give  anything  beyond  a  de- 
scription of  the  various  processes  and  a  brief  outline  of  the  method  of  working, 
— 2.  We  believe  a  new  edition  is  being  prepareil. — 3.  If  you^can  get  the  view 
from  a  public  thoroughfare  there  is  no  necessity  to  pay  any  fee.  One  can 
take  any  picture  he  likes  from  a  public  highway,  provided  he  is  not  photo- 
graphing fortifications  and  the  like,  where  the  case  may  be  diff'orent. 

Gelatino-Chi.oridk  says  ;  "  I  wish  to  co.at  paper  with  gelatine-chloride  emul- 
sion on  a  sulistratum  of  sulphate  of  barium.  Can  you  recommend  a  perma- 
nent colouring  matter  for  tinting  the  substratum  as  rose-tint«d  albnmenised 
paper '!" — We  know  of  no  permanent  ro.se  colour  which  would  answer.  TIio.se 
used  for  tinting  albumen  paper  are  far  from  being  pennanent ;  indeed,  they 
are  very  fugitive.  Tliey  are  coal-tar  colours,  and  would  be  as  permanent  on 
gelatino-chloride  paper  as  they  are  on  albumen. 

Puzzled. — So  far  as  we  can  see  from  the  sketches,  you  have  not  erred,  but 
have  built  a  studio  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill  in  working.  Good 
portraits  can  be  taken  in  such  a  building,  but,  at  times,  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage as  regards  illumination.  Where  a  studio  without  top  light  has 
been  recommended,  a  high  side  light  has  been  made  to  take  its  place,  and 
that  you  have  omitted  to  secure.  Tlie  studio  shown  in  the  sketcli  was  at 
one  time  recommended,  but  it  has  now  become  obsolete — except,  perhajis,  for 
copying  only. 

G.  Boucher  writes  :  "  Would  it  not  be  as  well  while  Arthur  Field  is  agitating 
the  photographer  for  him  to  put  in  a  word  and  regulate  the  price  of  photo- 
graphs, as  they  vary  so  considerably  ?  I  tliink  he  would  be  a  good  man  to 
bring  forward  tlie  subject,  as  lie  apjiears  to  have  a  very  goo  I  idea  of  the 
value  of  his  own  work,  viz.,  eartes-de-visite  3s.,  cabinets  7s.  6(/.  per  dozen. 
I  forward  you  his  price  list.  It  reminds  me  of  a  note  in  Practical  Photo- 
ijrapher  of  this  month,  "  Advice  to  Cheap  John."  No  doubt  you  have  seen 
it.  What  is  your  idea  of  above  prices?  Can  a  business  be  successfully  worked 
at  such  a  low  ebb  ?  I  have  had  over  twenty  years'  experience,  and  never  heard 
of  such  starvation  prices,  only  on  commons  and  the  sands." 

ScKAi's  inquires  :  "Why  will  makers  and  others  persi.^t  in  giving  formul.oj  for 
development  in  which  the  bromide  or  retarcler  is  mixed  with  tlie  alkali  or 
accelerator  ?  It  must  be  evident  to  any  one  considering  the  subject  that 
this  puts  out  of  our  power  any  alteration  of  the  relative  proportions  of  these 
two  constituents.  So  that  if  we  want  more  accelerator,  we  can  only  add  it 
combined  with  more  restrainer.  and  the  result  places  us  almost  where  we 
were.  Another  point  i.s,  especially  where  the  accelerator  is  ammonia,  tliat  the 
.alkali  becomes  weakened  by  every  witlidrawal  of  tlie  stopjier,  and  the 
bromide  is  unaltered.  How  does  the  original  formula  hold  good  tlien  ?  Tlie 
natural  remedy  is  to  use  the  bromide  with  the  developer  proper,  be  it  pyro 
or  wliat  not,  or,  perhajK  better  still,  use  all  three  ingredients  in  separate 
solutions." 

Light,  writing  from  a  provincial  studio,  says  :  "Many  tlianks  for  yonr  reply. 
Can  you  inform  me  if  many  photographers  are  using  the  electric  light  in 
their  studios,  and  if  the  photographs  taken  by  it  are  generally  successful  ? 
Would  you  advise  me  to  introduce  it  ?" — The  use  of  electric  light  in  portrait 
studios  is  extending,  but  in  London  it  is  chiefiy  employed  on  dark  days  when 
daylight  is  not  available.  As  good  portraits  can  be  taken  by  the  electric  as  by 
dayliglit.  With  regard  to  the  last  query  we  can  scarcely  give  an  opinion. 
In  a  provincial  town  the  light  is  far  better  and  more  constant  than  it  is  in 
Ixmdou  ;  artificial  light  is  far  less  needed.  It  may  be  possible  that  the 
novelty  of  being  taken  by  the  electric  light  might,  in  a  country  town,  prove 
a  commercial  success. 


London  and  Provincial  PH0T0GR4iPHia  Association. — Monthly  Outing, 
Saturday  next,"  July  12,  to  Waustead  Park.  Train  from  Liverpool-street  at 
seventeen  minutes  past  two. 

Ni:wcastle-ox-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties'  Phot.igraphic  Assoclation. 
— Meeting  on  the  IStli  inst.  at  Morley-street  Cafe,  Newcastle,  at  half-past 
seven  p.m.  Mr.  H.  M.  Smith,  of  the  Eastman  Company,  will  give  a 
demonstration  of  The  Kodak  and  lioUable  Film. 

Wk  have  on  our  t.able  Fallowfield's  Photographic  JietJie/iibrancer ;  Wray's 
Kew  Calalogite  of  Lenses;  Photuijraphic  Scraps;  and  Wiggin  &  Son's  price 
list.  Messrs.  Wiggin  inform  us  tliat  they  have  fitted  up  a  dark  room,  which 
they  place  at  the  disposal  of  tourists  (corner  of  Berners-street,  St.  Matthew's, 
Ipswich). 

Manchester  Amateur  Photographic  Society. — Excursions  proposed  : — 
Gawsworth.  &c.,  Wednesday,  July  16  ;  train  at  a  quarter  to  ten  from  London- 
road,  L.  &  N.  W.  Goyt  Valley,  Saturday,  July  19  ;  excursion  train  at  twenty 
minutes  past  oue  from  London-road.  L.  &  N.  W.,  to  Whaley  Bridge ;  return 
fare,  l.«.  6rf.  Bolliu  Valley,  Saturday,  August  9 ;  train  at  half-jiast  one  from 
Central  to  Ashley. 

Eskiei.d  Cameha  Club. — A  society  has  been  formed  called  the  "Enfield 
Camera  Club."  The  objects  are  to  popularise  the  art  of  photography  and 
afford  mutual  help  in  photographic  ]inrsuits,  by — 1.  The  interchange  of  prints 
and  lantern  slides  ;  2.  Field  days,  meetings,  and  discussions  ;  3.  Giving  advice 
and  assistance  to  beginners.  The  subscription  will  be  fjs.  yearly,  with  an 
entrance  fee  of  2.5.  6(/.  Meetings  are  held  on  the  first  and  tliinl  Wednesdays  in 
each  month  at  the  Lancaster  Cofl"ee  Tavern,  Enfiehl.  The  Secretary  is  Mr. 
James  Dudin,  "Koseueatb,"  Chase-greeu-aveuue,  Enfield. 
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CELLULOID  FOR  COMBINATION  NEGATIVES. 
How  often  dow  the  Undioiyirt  find  on  esamining  the  image  on 
the  focnaang  eereen  that  the  irietore  would  be  infinitely  iin- 
I  roved  if  more  of  the  subject  could  be  included  t  This  it  would 
<<«  eaaj  to  do  provided  a  ihortcr-focua  lena  were  at  hand  to 
include  a  wider  angle.  Sometimea,  however,  thia  would  not 
altogether  meet  the  caae,  beeauae  then  the  iiibject  might  be 
imdaiwl  on  a  more  diminntive  aerie  than  deairable.  Or  it 
mi^t  be  adrantageons  to  aeeure  the  picture  on  a  larger  acale 
than  either  the  lena  or  camera  ia  eapable  of  taking,  «aj  one 
f  ten  or  twelve  mohea  bj  eight,  while  the  apparatus  is  only 
of  the  whol»{»late  aisei     Yet  the  thing  is  simple  enough. 

SooMtioMi  thb  end  haa  been  attnined  by  taking  two  or  more 
'BegBtivea,  printing  fhmi  them,  and  afkerwarda  joining  the 
printa  in  the  mounting.  All  who  have  tried  thia  method  know 
quite  well  that  the  plan  ia  not  ao  aimple  as  it  might  appear 
to  the  uninitiated  ;  for  fonaidatnbia  akiU  ia  ntcwamry  in  order 
to  get  two  or  three  printa  of  ao  enotlytbe  aame  depth  and  tone 
—to  say  notfaisg  of  the  often  nneqnal  apanaion  of  the  paper — 
that  the  joiMtnre  b  not  oaaq>ieiKma  in  the  finiahed  raanlt 

In  former  roliimes  we  have  deioribed  different  methods  of 
making  oomfainatton  negativea  by  reproducing  them,  and  when 
tbe  Fartman  atripping  ftlma  were  first  introdoeed,  referred  to 
thna  aa  •  great  aoqakhion  in  the  prodoctioa  of  combination 
pietnraiL  Tbe  nae  of  thaae  fima,  however,  aatailed  one  or  two 
little  nwooTanieacea,  the  principal  one  being  the  expanaion  and 
■contraetka  of  the  gelattnona  film  under  different  hygroeoopic 
-conditions,  while,  occasionally,  the  temporary  paper  support 
•expanded  unequally,  and  of  coww  the  picture  with  it,  which 
nnderad  aeeniate  joining  diAeah. 

With  the  new  celluloid  fihns  no  such  difficulties  exist,  for 
Iwre  the  material  is  uninfluenced  alike  by  water  or  the  various 
solutiona  through  which  it  haa  to  pasa,  and  it  can  be  cut  to  the 
gnateat  nicety  either  with  iciason  or  knif&  As  thoee  who 
work  filma,  psirticularly  the  rollable  onea,  usually  take  a  larger 
nmnber  of  them  into  the  field  than  they  would  of  plates,  they 
ndght  often  be  tempted  to  expcee  a  couple  or  more  to  eecure 
a  larger  pictnre  or  a  paoonuna  if  they  knew  the  facility  with 
which  the  negativea  could  afterwarda  be  united  and  printed 
from  aa  a  amgle  aegativei  Here  are  a  few  hinU  which  will  he 
iiaefal  to  those  who  have  not  aa  yet  tried  their  band  in  this 
direetton. 

When  the  nefativea  an  taken,  whether  they  be  two  or  more, 
the  eamera  miot  be  placed  perfectly  level  and  be  made  rigid,  and 
on  no  aceonnt  must  it  be  moved  for  the  other  pictnraa,  aacept 
l^RMatiqgitlMriaoiitaHyontheitaad.  In  taking  the  negativea 
a  hit  pnipurlioB  of  the  anbject  in  oneabould  be  iadnded  in  the 
next,  far  two  reaaona :  first,  tbe  extnae  edgce  of  the  negatives 


may  prove  a  little  imperfect ;  second,  the  illumination  of  the 
lens  may  fall  off  at  the  oomara,  particularly  if  it  be  one  of  short 
foctis.  There  is  still  another  reason  why  a  portion  of  each 
subject  should  be  included  in  both  negatives,  which  will  be 
seen  presently.  The  points  of  juncture  should  be  duly  con- 
sidered beforehand,  so  that  they  may  be  made  where  there  is 
but  a  small  amount  of  sky  showing,  as  joins  in  the  sky  are  the 
moat  difficult  onea  to  deal  with.  Hence,  in  many  instances, 
it  will  be  better  to  take  three  negatives  than  two,  as  it  often 
happens  that  two  joins  may  be  more  easily  concealed  than 
one.  r 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  the  exposure  must  be 
identical  with  each  film.  In  developing  the  different  negatives, 
they  should  all  be  done  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
solution,  so  aa  to  secure  uniformity  in  density.  This  is  easily 
managed  with  films  if  a  good  <|uantity  of  the  Hohition  be  em- 
ployed. In  fixing,  too,  they  should  lie  similarly  treated.  The 
joining  of  the  negativea  requires  but  little  skill.  Supposing 
we  have,  as  we  recently  hod,  three  negatives  of  the  whole- 
plate  size  taken  vertiodly  to  imite,  this  is  the  way  to 
proceed: — 

Take  a  sheet  of  gbua  a  little  larger  than  the  finished  negative 
is  to  be  and  place  it  in  a  sloping  [losition  before  a  window,  with 
a  piece  of  white  paper  below  to  act  as  a  reflector — or,  prefer- 
ably, on  a  retouching  desk,  if  one  large  enoogh  be  at  hand ; 
then  place  the  centre  of  the  three  negatives  on  the  middle  of 
**"*  J  IWl  "^^  Mcure  it,  top  and  bottom,  with  strips  of  gum 
pipyWa  generally  use  the  strips  torn  from  the  edges  of  sheets 
of  poataga  atampc  Thia  done,  next  take  one  of  the  other  nega- 
tivea and  adjust  it  in  poaition.  Acctiracy  is  secured  by  simply 
making  the  overlapping  portions  of  the  negatives  to  coincide 
with  each  other.  The  edges  of  this  negative  arc  then  secured 
to  the  glass,  as  with  the  other.  Next,  the  third  negative  is 
dealt  with  in  a  similar  manner.  When  all  the  negatives  have 
been  secured,  and  the  gum  paper  dry,  they  should  be  carefully. 
examined  to  see  that  they  have  not  shifted.  All  that  now 
remains  is  to  take  a  keen-edged  {wnknife  and  cut  through,  with 
one  clean  cut,  the  overlapping  portions  of  the  film,  and  then 
take  away  the  liberated  pieces.  It  will  now  be  found  that  the 
negativea  are  most  perilBOtly  tmited,  and  the  edges  butt  together 
so  closely  that  when  held  up  to  the  light  no  juncture  is  per- 
ceptible. 

In  cutting  throngh  the  film  some  little  judgment  should  be 
exercised  as  to  the  direction.  The  cuta  should  never  lie  made 
in  a  direct  line,  but  round  or  through  some  dark  portion  of  the 
■iihjoct — say,  as  much  as  possible,  through  foliage  ;  or  through 
a  building,  taking  advantage  of  tbe  doors,  windows,  gaUcs,  kc, 
I  as  the  case  may  be. 
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On  a  future  occasion  we  may  indicate  some  other  useful 
purposes  to  which  celluloid  films  may  be  applied  in  combination 
work. 


PRINTS  ON  PLAIN  PAPER. 
In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  popularity  of  prints  upon 
matt  or  even  coarse-grained  paper,  we  may  be  excused  for  once 
more  reverting  to  a  subject  that  has  recently  been  somewhat 
exhaustively  treated  by  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark,  amongst  others. 
Our  remarks  will  be  confined,  however,  to  supplementing  the 
excellent  paper  of  that  gentleman  in  the  matter  of  choosing, 
sizing,  and  preparing  the  paper. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  papers.  This  may,  at  first 
sight,  appear  to  be  a  perfectly  easy  matter,  dependent  only 
upon  the  character  of  surface  required,  but  upon  closer  inves- 
tigation it  will  be  found  to  be  far  less  simple  than  at  first 
imagined.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  from  a  mere  examination 
of  a  sample  of  paper  what  eft'cct  it  will  give  wlien  sensitised 
and  printed,  this  can  only  be  ascertained  by  actual  experi- 
ment ;  and,  frequently,  of  two  apparently  identical  samples  of 
paper  the  results  will  prove  totally  different  Not  only  does 
the  sizing  afiiect  the  colour  or  tone  of  the  finished  picture,  but 
also,  in  conjunction  with  the  metliod  of  finishing,  it  exercises  a 
great  influence  upon  tlie  surfiioe  of  the  finished  print.  Some 
kinds  of  paper  will  pass  through  the  various  baths  and  washings 
with  little  or  no  alteration,  whfle  others,  originally  smooth  and 
hard,  will  turn  out  rough  and  woolly  in  the  extreme. 

If  a  suitable  paper  can  be  obtained,  of  course  half  the 
trouble  is  saved,  and  the  subsequent  operations  are  compara- 
tively j)lain  sailing.  But  it  is  not  every  amateur  photographer 
who  is  so  situated  that  he  can  have  the  selection  of  a  large 
variety  of  papers.  Certain  kinds  of  paper  are,  however,  readily 
obtainable — that  is  to  say,  certain  kinds  of  surfaces — and  if 
these  be  not  photographically  suitable,  it  is  our  object  to  show 
how  they  can  be  made  so. 

Commencing  with  smooth -surfaced  papers  for  small  work, 
nothing  superior  can  be  found,  perhaps,  than  the  plain  papers 
specially  prepared  for  photographic  purposes  where  these  are 
obtainable,  which,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  case  everywhere. 
So  far  as  purity  and  surface  nnisli  are  concerned,  these  are 
perfect,  but  even  with  such  papers  tlie  subsequent  treatment  is 
subject  to  variation  in  order  to  produce  special  effects.  ■  Where 
plain  papers  are  unobtainable,  a  satisfactory,  though,  perhaps, 
a  rather  expensive  substitute  is  to  be  found  in  albumenised 
paper,  which  is  easily  obtainable  wlierever  ])liotographic  stores 
exist,  and  which  is  readily  deprived  of  its  albumen  surface  and 
the  accompanying  salt  by  soaking  in  clean  water.  Such  an 
article  may  answer  well,  at  least,  for  experimental  purposes, 
and,  if  carefully  dried  and  smoothed,  will  be  ready  for  use 
without  any  special  preparation  in  the  way  of  sizing. 

But  we  have  secured  very  satisfactory  results  upon  papers- 
of  a  far  commoner  type  than  thoSe  special!}'  prepared  for 
photographic  purposes,  such,  for  instance,  as  "printing"  papers 
of  good  (]uality.  These  may  be  obtained  of  beautifully  even 
texture  and  smooth  surface,  though  if  submitted  to  the 
ordinary  routine  of  salting,  sensitising,  and  printing  without 
special  ])reparation,  thev  will  probably  be  found  scarcely  equal 
to  the  test,  while,  not  being  prepared  for  chemical  purposes, 
the  quality  of  the  image  obtained  will,  perliaps,  not  be  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Before  use,  tlien,  such  yiapers  must  be  sized, 
not  only  in  order  to  strengthen  them,  but  also  with  a  view  to 
isolate  any  impurities  they  may  contain. 


A  variety  of  sizing  materials  offer  themselves,  but  for  the 
present  purpose  nothing  in  our  experience  excels  gelatine 
rendered  insoluble  by  means  of  alum  or  chrome  alum.  This 
strengthens  and  waterproofs  the  paper,  keeps  the  image  on  the 
surface,  which  is  the  great  desideratum.,  and  renders  us  ])hoto- 
graphically  independent  of  any  inequalities  or  impurities  in  the 
paper ;  at  the  same  time,  the  surface  is  left  in  a  condition  which 
permits  of  any  desired  subsequent  modification  in  the  next  pro- 
cess of  salting. 

The  size  may  be  applied  by  floating  the  sheet  on  the  warm 
solution,  in  which  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  mark  the  pre- 
pared side,  or  by  immersing  the  sheets  bodily  and  allowing 
the  solution  to  thoroughly  impregnate  the  paper.  A  number 
of  sheets  can  be  immersed  one  by  one,  and  after  soaking  for  a 
few  minutes  they  may  be  removed  in  a  mass,  submitted  to 
pressure,  and  then  scjiarated  and  hung  up  to  dry.  The  sizii 
solution  we  employ  consists  of — 

White  gelatine  (such  as  Coignet's) . . .   1  ounce. 

Chrome  alum  10  to  15  grains. 

Water  60  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  gelatine,  after  soaking,  in  one  pint  of  the  water, 
and  the  chrome  alum  in  the  remainder,  and  at  a  temperatu: 
of  about  120°  Fahr.  pour  the  latter  solution  gradually  into  thu 
gelatine,  keeping  it  well  stirred.  The  mixed  solution  must 
then  be  filtered  and  used  without  permitting  it  to  get  cold. 
The  chrome  alum  may  be  omitted  if  desired,  and  the  sheets, 
after  sizing  and  drying,  dipped  for  a  few  seconds  into  a 
weak  solution  and  re-dried,  but  the  method  first  given  is 
preferable. 

However  spongy  in  texture  the  paper  may  be  originally — a 
quality  that  would  rob  the  prints  of  all  brilliancy,  and  perhaps 
lead  to  great  inequality — the  treatment  described  will,  by 
filling  the  pores  with  insoluble  matter,  render  the  surface  hard 
and  at  least  comparatively  impermeable.  We  say  compara- 
tivel}-,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  though  the  alumed 
gelatine  is  practically  insoluble  it  is  still  capable  of  absorbing 
water,  and  this  property  enables  the  salting  solution  subse- 
quently applied  to  get  a  hold  of  the  surface. 

If  the  preceding  operations  should  cause  the  paper  to  become 
"woolly"  from  raising  the  fibre,  it  will  be  necessarj-,  after  drying, 
to  hot-press  the  paper.  This  will  be  best  done  at  a  small  cost 
hy  taking  it  to  a  manufacturing  stationer's,  but  if  that  plan  be 
not  convenient  a  hot  laundry  iron  may  be  passed  over  it  several 
times,  another  sheet  of  paper  always  intervening.  If  one  of 
the  ordinary  hot  rolling  jiresses  for  photogra2)hs  be  available 
nothing  better  could  be  employed. 

If  rougher  surfaced  prints  be  desired,  a  very  wide  choice  of 
material  will  be  found  in  the  various  grades  of  drawing  papers — 
we  are  assuming,  as  before,  that  the  specially  prepared  papers 
are  not  obtainable — but  these  will  almost  invariably  require 
previous  preparation  as  described  above.  This  is  not,  however, 
alwaj'S  the  case,  as  we  have  met  with  examples  of  various 
degrees  of  roughness  that  have  permitted  the  salting  to  be 
done  direct  without  previous  sizing.  This  is  j)articularly  the 
case  with  ordinary  cartridge  paper,  which  we  have  found  most 
suitable  where  a  medium  surface  is  desired.  When  the  sizing 
is  to  be  jierformed  the  same  solution  may  be  employed,  but  it 
will  be  well  to  allow  it  to  act  longer  so  as  to  thoroughly  im- 
pregnate the  paper,  esjjecially  when  the  latter  is  thick.  In  the 
case  of  very  rough  drawing  paper  it  will  also  be  well  before 
hanging  up  to  dry  to  dab  the  surface  over  with  a  sponge  or 
linen  cloth  in  order  to  remove  the  surplus  solution  which  would 
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Otherwise  hare  a  tendency  to  collect  in  the  hollows  in  the 
■nriace  and  prxMlace  glossy  spots  and  unevenneai  generally. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  tougher  sorts  of  pi^wr  are  only 
■aitable  for  large  work,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  desired  to  per- 
petrate some  special  eooentricitr.  The  very  roughness  of  the 
paper  pnventa  the  neoessary  sharpness  being  obtained  for  fine 
wcvk,  and,  indeed,  medium-sized  ptetmres  Lave  often  a  very 
"tanj'  appearance  when  printed  on  the  rougher  kinds  of 
paper.  Where  this  result  is  feared  it  is  a  good  plan,  either 
after  sisiog  or  preferably  after  the  next  operation  of  salting,  to 
hot-preas  the  paper  in  contact  with  a  smooth  hard  material,  so 
as  to  brokk  down  or  flatten  the  roughness  of  the  surface.  In 
thin  manner  better  contact  iji  seound  between  print  and 
negatire,  and  thus  better  definitioa ;  while  the  prolonged 
washing  after  toning  and  fixing  will  restore  the  original  rough- 
neai  of  surface. 

It  is  pretty  well  known,  as  we  hare  alrt-ady  stated,  that  the 
sising  material  considerably  affects  the  cclijtir  or  tone  of  the 
picture,  but  we  hare  to  point  out  that  that  rule  prcTails  only 
where  a  plai»  salting  solution  is  employed,  and  the  silrcr  used 
in  seoaitieing  baa  to  form  its  organic  conpoond  with  the  paper 
itself  or  the  sise  it  contains.  In  order  to  modify  the  tone,  and 
for  other  reasons,  it  is  customary  to  combine  some  organic 
matter  with  the  salting  notation,  and  this  is  [Murt  of  our  pro- 
gramme. We  would  therefore  im^ireai  up<n  our  readers  that 
op  to  tliis  stage  the  operations  are  only  intended,  as  it  were,  to 
render  the  sorfaoe  of  the  paper  piiotcgcaptucalfy  nentral,  the 
variatkna  in  ooloar  and  quality  of  the  image  being  obtained 
at  a  kter  stage,  as  we  shall  dceeribe  in  a  future  article. 


Taa  eoDditiaa  of  the  sutface  of  the  plaaet  Man  is  a  nibjset  that  has 
been  food  for  assvtion  and  coajeelan  for  a  loeg  line  past,  one 
of  the  meit  rsesnt  diwovariss  hsTioK  been  the  coiutruction  of  so 
inwMMsly  long  caaal  by  the  Martian  inhabitant! !  In  all  pn>bafaility 
it  win  ha  to  photography  aloiis  that  the  ultimate  extent  of  exact 
kaowltdge  at  the  laterMti^  body  will  he  doei  and  the  lataat  nal 
additicns  to  oor  kaowladge  are  sane  photogiapbs  tahen  by  Mr. 
Wiboo  as  dsseribad  b^  ProfssMr  Ti^aief  in  tb»  SUerMl  Uemenyer. 
Seven  negativM  were  taken  on  Mch  of  two  erening*  in  April  with 
one  day  only  between  the  expaeurM,  the  planet  thus  piveeDting 
peactieally  the  Nuse  anrfam.  Distinct  and  idaotifiable  (pot*  are  urea 
on  aadi  photograph.  Strange  to  relate,  the  spot*  are  quite  different 
on  the  two  occasions  of  photographing,  and  show  that  a  great  change 
had  taken  place.  It  was  known  that  the  region— the  pole — where  the 
alteration  was  shown  had  been  known  to  change,  but  the  photograph 
giTca  the  pcsdss  date  and  approximate  extent  of  one  of  theee  changes. 


In  astronooiical  photography  in  another  dir>-ctinn  a  distinct  feat  bai 
been  aehiered.  Etssy  one  i«  familiar  with  the  appeaianee  of  the 
noon,  and  has  seen  "  the  old  noon  in  the  arms  nt  the  new,"  though 
it  hes  hesn  siwrtsii  that  the  risibility  of  the  dark  part  of  oar  planet 
is  sn  optical  dslwioa.  Let  that  be  as  it  mar,  the  twelre-ioch  eqna- 
torial  telescope  of  the  Lick  Obeerratory  has  been  powerful  snoiigh, 
with  the  aid  of  dry  plates,  to  prodnes  a  negative  of  the  dark  part  of 
the  ssoon's  surface  when  Jost  under  thrse  days  oU.  cisariy  showing 
dstsils  upon  it.  The  plate*  employed  wers  the  "  Seed  "  plates,  and 
the  expuemss  given  wem  from  forty  to  seventy  lecood*. 


Ma.  BoBBats,  of  Livrrpool,  whoss  photogrspb*  of  difficult  astn> 
noasieal  objects  are  known  all  over  the  worM,  i«  U-aring  Liverpool,  on 
aeeavBtfhe  states,  of  the  nnroitable  aatar<>  of  the  atmosphere  for 
taUag  obssrfslfcjBS,  including,  we  may  be  «ure,  photographic  obier- 
vatieaa.  His  aew  obssrvstory  is  near  Tnnbridge  Well*,  and  upon  his 
leaving  livsspool  for  his  new  sphsts  of  operation*  an  addreas  was 
presented  to  hba  in  the  OonaeU  ChMabsr  of  the  Town  Hall,  Liver^ 


{tool,  before  s  large  and  representative  assembly.  The  Mayor,  who 
presided,  referred  in  eulogistic  term*  to  the  services  rendered  to 
a*tronoiny  by  Mr.  Roberts,  his  chosen  field  of  astronomical  photo- 
frraphr.  The  addres*,  the  adoption  of  which  was  proposed  by  Prin- 
cipal Rendall,  was  signed  by  the  Mayor,  Principal  Rendall,  and 
the  professorial  staff  of  University  College,  many  members  of  the 
Council  and  of  learned  and  scientific  sodetiee  in  Liverpool,  and  other 
prominent  citisens. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Physical  Society  the  "  photographs 
in  colours  "  by  Vereses  were  exhibited,  and  showed  conclusively  that 
photography  in  colours  is  not  much  nearer  of  achievement.  Certainly, 
the  photographs  were  fixed,  which  others,  more  brilliant,  have  not 
been,  but  the  scale  of  tooss  is  very  Umited  in  extent  and  correctness ; 
but  althoogh  the  reds  wers  shown  ss  reds,  so  also  were  the  yellows 
snd  greens,  while  the  blues  were  a  nondescript  colour. 


Ths  photographer*  at  tlie  "  Zoo  "  may  have  a  new  sensstion  in  photo- 
graphing a  fine  exsmple  of  the  sndent  breed  of  Englisli  wild  cattle. 
Eari  Ferrers  hss  recently  presented  tu  the  institution  a  fine  young 
bull  which  be  captured  in  Chartley  Park,  Staffordshire,  this  bein^  the 
first  occasion  that  the  Society,  since  its  estsblishment  of  the  Gardens, 
hss  praeiesdl  sn  example  of  this  breed.  It  is  over  six  hundred  years 
sines  Chartley  Psrk  was  separatMl  from  the  forest,  and  it  is  little 
changed  sines  thst  time.  "Hie  wild  cattle  have  b<«n  preserved  there 
down  to  the  present  day.  The  production  of  a  really  good  photograph 
■honld  be  a  very  peying  experiment. 


Trx  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rayleigh,  in  his  most  interesting  lecture  on 
"  Foam,"  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  (ipieat  Britain  some 
little  time  ago,  explained  that  the  priHluction  of  Troth  or  foam  was 
due  to  the  foammg  liquid  bein^  impure.  Really  pure  water,  or 
alcohol,  or  ether,  &c.,  did  not  (>  am,  though  each  of  them  would  do 
so  if  a  slight  portion  uf  one  of  the  other  liquids  was  present.  From 
the  same  eauae,  to  the  addition  of  another  ingredient,  must  be  due  the 
fact  that  the  ammonia-pyro  develop*  frotlt*  after  a  plate  has  been 
developed  in  it.  Whetlksr  this  "  impurity  "  be  the  oxygen  absorbed, 
or  something  of  a  gelatinoas  natnrs  dissiJved  out  of  the  film,  does  not 
now  concern  us.  But  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  fact,  hitherto,  we 
believe,  pablicly  tmnoticed,  of  thi.i  tendency  to  froth.  In  actual 
practice  it  ha*  a  very  unpleasant  effect  :  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
develop  a  second  plate  after  the  ablution  ha*  been  once  used  without 
getting  the  well-known  transpsrent  mark*  due  to  air  bubble*.  Where, 
from  motives  of  economy  or  otherwise,  the  solution  is  required  for  use 
for  more  than  one  plate,  our  sdvice  is  always  to  use  s  brush  to  sweep 
the  surface  of  the  plate  ss  soon  s*  immersed,  by  which  means  any 
bubble  taken  down  with  the  plate  will  be  removed.  It  is  at  this 
stage,  and  not  so  much  sfterwards,  that  bubbles  sre  dsngerous. 


THE  ART  f»F  RETOUCHING. 

CHAPm  XIII. — Vntvwommrvh  Nkoativks  axd  their 
iBSATMurr. 
Ir  is  slmost  nnneoesssry  to  aay  thst  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
s  tetoneher  will  hsve  to  prove  hi* *kill  by  working  upon  every  possible 
qualhy  of  negative*.  He  will  inevitably  get  them  of  every  class — 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  and  with  all  theae  he  will  have  to  establiih 
hi*  reputation  for  being  a  akilful  retoucher  by  securing  the  best  pos- 
sible resalts  in  tack  esse.  In  connexion  with  cumntfrdal  photogrsphy 
I  fesr  his  task  will  be  strewn  with  many  difficulties,  and  the  majority 
of  the  negatives  entrusted  to  hi*  csre  may  truly,  and  in  some  cases 
flatteringly,  be  termed  mdiferent.  From  this  I  wish  it  to  be  under- 
*tood  that  this  class  msy  be  said  to  possess  several  degrees  of  quality, 
or  the  went  of  it.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  thoroughly  consider 
how  we  msy  have  to  treat  this  varied  claai  of  negatives,  ranging  from 
the  absolutely  bad  to  the  merely  indifferent.  The  two  negatives  I 
have  already  treated  (icith  my  j>m)  were  really  good,  in  fact  first  class, 
but  nevertheless  requiring  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  skill  to  re- 
touch properly.  I  wish  it  to  be  thoroughly  well  understood  that  in 
the  present  instsnce  I  do  not  select  theee  untucctffui  negatives  with 
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»ny  intention  of  making  a  sly  dig  at  the  o]>erator  who  produced  them, 
or  in  the  least  to  hint  at  hia  inability.  Quite  the  contrary,  some  of 
the  defects  are  purely  accidental,  no  douht  the  result  of  the  general 
hurry  and  pressure  of  business ;  others  may  be,  and  in  many  cases  are, 
traceable  altogether  to  inattention  upon  the  part  of  his  assistant. 
Still,  this  is  not  the  point.  The  object  we  have  before  us  is  to  know 
how  to  treat  them  successfully  when  they  are  placed  in  our  hands,  as 
they  surely  will  be  if  we  go  in  thoroughly  for  retouching. 

In  the  present  system  of  dry  plates  the  loss  of  a  panel  plate  is  a 
very  serious  item,  and  one  which  the  photographer  must  very  natu- 
rally spare  no  pains  in  trying  to  avoid.  A.  first-class  panel  plate,  such 
as  our  best  plate  makers  protluce,  costs,  roughly,  from  two  shillings  to 
half-a-crown,  and  many  such  being  spoiled  must  greatly  affect  the 
temper  as  well  as  the  income  of  the  photographer ;  hence  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  lessen,  if  not  altogether  to  avoid,  the  necessity  of 
taking  duplicate  negatives,  or  the  still  more  vexatious  alternative,  a 
resitting. 

Now  the  studies  I  have  selected  are  two  panel  negatives — the  one 
a  lady  in  evening  dress,  full-length,  and  three-quarter  face ;  the  second 
an  officer,  three-quarter  figure,  and  full-face.  In  these  two  may  be 
found  most  of  the  troubles  to  be  generally  found  in  the  class  of 
negative  under  our  consideration.  We  will  begin  with  the  lady's 
negative.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  various  causes  for  the 
many  defects,  but  I  can  truly  say  the  operator  need  not  be  held 
responsible  for  them.  Of  course,  it  may  be  said,  a  great  number  of  them 
would  not  be  there  if  he  had  seen  them  in  time ;  but,  again,  had  he  the 
time,  or  was  he  bustled  along  in  business,  so  that  he  had  not  time  to 
calmly  examine  the  various  points  of  his  picture  ?  I  think  this  is  very 
likely,  for  I  know  many  cases  where  this  system  of  bustling  and  com- 
mercial photography  exists.  I  thinlc  too,  in  this  case,  the  sitter  was  an 
exceedingly  difficult  subject,  and  as  though  this  were  not  enough,  the 
quality  of  the  light  was  anything  but  what  it  should  be  under  the 
circumstances.  Under  these  conditions  we  could  scarcely  look  forward 
to  a  first-class  negative.  The  light  being  bad  at  the  time,  the  operator 
should  have  given  a  rather  long  exposure  to  the  plate,  but,  the  sitter 
being  an  uneasy  subject,  he  could  not  do  so,  hence  what  we  term  an 
under-e.vposed  negative,  wanting  in  detail  as  well  as  brilliancy. 
Here  we  must  the  aid  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  operator  to  gain  a 
successful  result. 

When  printed,  a  general  grey  tone  will  pervade  the  whole  picture 
resulting  from  such  a  negative,  not  one  brilliant  light  anywhere  to 
be  seen,  and  as  a  natural  result — that  most  objectionable  of  faults — 
flatness  will  be  the  leading  feature.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the 
sitter  had  either  altered  the  position  of  her  head  (unobserved  by  the 
operator — bien  etdendu)  just  before  exposure,  or  else  the  assistant  may 
have  badly  fixed  the  head-rest,  leaving  a  portion  of  it  in  view.  By 
some  mishap,  too,  a  portion  of  her  dress  has  taken  such  a  form  just 
over  the  shoulder  as  to  impart  a  very  objectionable  appearance  to  the 
figure.  The  waist,  too,  is  very  thick  and  unshapely,  and  the  dress 
generally  is  flat  and  wanting  in  force  and  detail.  The  eyes  are  rather 
hollow,  and  the  markings  in  the  face  are  all  strong,  ^although  not 
suggesting  an  unpleasant  expression.  The  nose  is  very  weak,  and  its 
outline  scarcely  defined.  There  are  also  creases  in  the  bust  which 
should  not  be  left  in  their  present  condition.  The  ornaments  on  the 
neck  and  dress  are  likewise  devoid  of  brilliancy  or  effect.  There  are 
a  few  stains,  too,  in  the  background,  &c.  In  fact,  it  is  a  most  un- 
fortunate negative,  but  presumably  the  best  that  could  be  got  at  the 
time,  and  had  consequently  to  be  passed,  and  hence  the  retoucher  in 
due  course  finds  a  most  uninviting  undertaking  before  him. 

Our  task  now  is  to  clear  away  these  defects  and  see  what  we  can 
do  to  make  a  good  picture,  or,  more  correctly,-  a  passable  one.  As  in 
the  case  of  a  good  negative,  we  must  rub  our  medium  upon  all  the 
parts  upon  which  we  feel  we  will  have  to  work  with  our  pencil ;  we 
can  then  start  our  labours  at  the  forehead,  working  a  high  light  where 
we  feel  it  should  be.  In  fixing  all  these  high  lights  care  must  be 
taken  to  secure  their  all  being  in  their  proper  places  and  of  correct 
relative  strengtli.  The  deep  shadows  around  and  under  the  eyes  will 
require  considerable  reducing.  All  this,  however,  cannot  be  success- 
fully accomplished  by  retouching  them  in  the  ordinary  way.  We  will 
And  it  necessary,  after  retouching  them,  to  place  a  little  colour  on  the 
opposite  aide  of  the  glass  in  order  to  stop  out  the  light  somewhat. 
This  is  very  easily  done  by  putting  a  little  colour— I  generally  use 


black — on  the  glass  (not  the  film  side)  and  then  dabbing  it  with  the- 
finger  until  it  is  dry ;  by  this  means  the  natural  softness  of  the 
negative  will  te  preserved  and  the  desired  end  gained.  To  give  the 
nose  its  due  value  and  importance  in  this  instance  will  require  extreme- 
care  and  judgment.  The  light  must  be  very  carefully  drawn  in — it 
must  not  be  a  straight  or  well-defined  line  running  all  down  the 
bridge,  but  must  be  so  placed  as  to  impart  absolute  shape.  This  light 
must  then  be  softened  towards  the  shadow  or  outline^  which  in  this- 
case  is  very  indistinct.  In  order  to  give  a  little  force  to  this  outline 
we  must,  when  working  the  shadow  side  of  the  face,  endeavour  to 
suggest  a  line  or  shadow  that  will  not  only  help  to  indicate  the  shape 
of  the  nose,  but  also  give  it  strength  and  prominence. 

The  shadows  faffing  from  the  wings  of  the  nose  and  those  from  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  may  be  treated  as  before  laid  down.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  chin,  ne«k,  Sec,  may  be  the  same,  having  due  regard  to 
the  greater  necessities  of  a  bad  or  indifferent  negative  in  comparison 
with  a  good  one.  But  now,  in  all  cases  like  the  present  one,  when  all 
this  is  done,  the  face  will  be  found  still  to  lack  brightness  and  pro- 
minence. To  impart  these  qualities,  the  reverse  side  of  the  negative 
must  be  matt  varnished,  and  then  with  a  stump  charged  withi 
plumbago  proceed  to  strengthen  the  face  by  laying  it  on  such  parts 
as  may  most  require  to  be  brightened.  Done  with  care,  this  treat- 
ment will  prove  of  incalculable  value  to  the  picture.  Indeed,  we  may 
consider  that  the  treatment  of  a  head  under  the  conditions  stated  may 
be  carried  out  in  the  usual  way — it  being  of  course  so  modified  as  to 
meet  the  necessary  requirements  of  the  negative — with  the  addition  of 
the  matt  varnishing  and  stumping. 

In  such  cases  as  the  one  under  treatment,  when  the  dresses  are  light, , 
they  require  a  great  deal  of  care  and  work  to  help  them  out,  Now 
here  we  have  a  portionjof  the  dress  showing  over  the  back  of  the  shoulder, 
which  almost  gives  the  idea  of  a  malformation,  aixl  must  be  cut 
away.  For  this  purpose  a  really  sharp  knife  will  be  necessary,  as  it  is 
a  matter  of  cutting  not  scraping  that  will  be  necessary  to  carry  out' 
this  operation.  With  a  sharp  knife,  therefore,  you  will  proceed  to  cut 
away  the  film  representing  the  offensive  portion  of  the  dress,  and  little 
by  little  reduce  it  to  the  same  degree  of  opacity  as  the  surrounding; 
background.  If  by  chance  you  shoidd  reduce  it  too  much  (a  very 
likely  matter),  that  is  to  say,  if  you  reduce  it  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  part  cut  away  will  print  blacker  or  darker  than  the  rest  of  the- 
background,  you  will  then  have  to  apply  some  medium  to  the  part, 
abraded,  and  you  can  then,  by  using  your  pencil  in  the  ordinary  way,, 
work  it  up  to  the  same  degree  of  density  as  the  background.  For  this 
purpose  a  very  blunt  pencil  will  be  the  best,  as  softness  is  essential,  the 
least  approach  to  hardness  or  lines  being  inconsistent  with  the  natural', 
qualitj-  of  the  background.  It  is  quite  possible  to  make  these  altera- 
tions with  such  precision  that  no  trace  of  the  retoucher's  work  will  be 
perceptible  on  the  print  afterwards.  I  need  not  say  that  tliis  is  a- 
result  which  is  most  essential.  Should  a  number  of  copies  be  ordered 
from  such  a  negative,  and  these  alterations  be  badly  executed,  it  would 
leave  a  dreadful  amount  of  work  for  the  spotter,  and  indeed  would 
not  at  all  pay  the  photographer. 

The  wrist  must  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  First  draw  in 
lightly  with  your  pencil  what  you  think  would  represent  a  good  figure,, 
then  proceed  to  abrade  the  film  as  before.  Of  course,  where  the  dress 
is  black,  and  consequently  darker  than  the  background,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  for  the  use  of  the  knife,  it  being  possible  to  carry  out  the 
alterations  with  the  pencil  alone.  I  have  known  alterations  such  as  I 
describe,  judiciously  done,  so  please  a  customer  that  an  expensive  life- 
size  painting  has  been  the  result.  All  offensive  creases  or  shadows  on 
the  bust  must  be  removed,  as  such  markings  tend  considerably  to  mar 
the  beauty  of  the  figure.  In  panel  pictures  all  this  is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  every  little  detail  is  worthy  of  a  retoucher's  best  attention. 
The  ornaments  round  the  neck  and  on  the  dress  will  want  attention. 
For  this  gst  a  pencil  a  grade  or  two  softer  than  that  ordinarily  used 
for  the  face,  and  with  a  decided  and  sharp  touch  impart  the  necessary 
high  lights.  Having  done  this  we  come  to  the  rest  of  the  dress,  which^ 
being  at  present  flat  and  of  one  tone,  will  require  a  lot  of  helping  up 
as  regards  the  lights.  All  the  broad  masses  of  light  should  be  put  in 
with  a  stump.  This  done,  the  absblutely  high  lights  can  be  put  in 
with  the  soft  pencil  used  before.  By  this  combination  we  secure- 
softness  and  brilliancy,  the  two  qualities  before  wanting  in  the  nega- 
tive under  our  consideration.     I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea,  how- 
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erer,  tluit  the  negmtive  treated  u  I  direct  will  eret  yield  •  reiMyJirtt- 
rate  print,  but  it  will  «o  materially  hvlp  it  that  a  \<irj  patMble  picture 
will  reeult  from  a  DCfratiTe  completely  aaelew.  I  think  I  may  leave 
this  sobject  now,  and  hope  that  the  reader,  should  he  meet  «uch  a 
negative,  will  know  how  to  tackle  it.  The  head-test  when  showing, 
and  all  other  unfortunate  or  offensive  markinga  in  the  backgronnd, 
mu«t  be  similarly  treated. 

Now  for  the  portrait  of  the  soldier.  I  do  not  think  it  Terr  neeea- 
sary  to  enter  into  the  minutest  detail*  as  regards  the  face ;  my  in- 
■tmctko*  are,  retouch  it  as  you  would  the  example  I  gave  you  in  a 
formt^r  chapter,  the  only  difierenoe  eoming  with  the  matt  vanush, 
which  we  put  on  tba  oppoate  ada  to  the  film,  and  proceed  to  stump 
out  thoae  parU  which  should  be  in  relief.  Of  course  the  cutting 
away  of  the  matt  vanush  would  stra^then  a  shadow.  Owing  to 
being  packed  io  the  regulation  trunk  or  box  an  officer's  coat  and 
trooseia  ai«  aoBaariMe*  very  badly  seamed  and  creased.  When  pho- 
tographed these  creaaea  appear  something  diaadfnl,  and  must  be  taken 
away.  This  ia  not  such  an  easy  matter  a*  one  might  think  at  first 
sight,  hot  with  care  it  ia  quite  possible  to  remore  them  without  laav- 
iag  any  trace  of  our  work.  This  is  absohitaly  smsntiil  in  an  ofBcer'a 
oifara,  aa  aay  traae  of  the  work  wwrid  make  tha  tonic  look  old  and 
shabby.  If  than  should  be  a  duprwskw  ia  the  chest  it  most  be  r»- 
mov«<i.  In  the  negative  before  me  there  are  a  lot  of  short  creases,  as 
though  the  tunic  had  been  damp  when  packed  away  in  the  ease,  and 
of  course  they  moat  be  removed.  This  may  mean  a  great  amount  of 
work,  bat  it  most  be  done,  or  else  a  rtnttimy  will  be  the  result,  for  he 
would  be  ashamed  of  appearing  in  his  uiufarm  when  it  was  in  such  a 
oonditioo.  There  are  also  some  very  unsightly  markings  in  the 
slaere ;  they  must  be  removed,  and  a  sharp  bit  spoiling  the  shape  of 
the  arm  must  be  cut  away.  Tha  troasaa^  too,  will  raquire  looking 
over  in  the  same  manner. 

»  la  tha  ordinary  cabinet  portrait*  all  this  labour  wouU  have  bean 
spared,  but  whan  it  comas  to  paaal'^m  pietoiaa  really  first-rat<>  ra- 
tulta  are  required.  Under  thwe  oimmaCaaeaa  no  pains  must  be 
spared  upon  our  part  to  mah*  tha  negativa*  peifeet,  or  aa  nearly  so  as 
we  can.  I  think  I  have  mentiooed  almost  everything  which  will  re- 
quire tha  retooeher's  help  in  ordinary  portraiture,  and  will,  therefore, 
be  able  to  turn  my  attention  to  other  branches. 

I  hope  the  student  will  have  besa  ahk  to  grasp  the  intention*  of  the 
last  few  chapters,  and  that  I  have  not  qoite  failed  to  thoroughly  pUce 
before  him  the  strnJit*  I  had  before  me  a*  I  wrote.  Later  on  the  pic- 
tures in  eonaexion  with  these  dwptet*  may  be  published,  and  if  so 
they  woold  he  of  inestimable  haip  to  tha  beginner.  It  is  so  difficult 
to  explain  aoeh  snbieeta  withoat  the  aid  of  diagraias  that  much  will 
depend  upon  tha  eanlal  maaaar  the  rsader  has  panued  these  chapters. 

1  can  now  uabeeitatingly  enter  up«e  the  various  method*  </  rt- 
touckinf,  or  weans  by  which  we  carry  out  tha  inatructiona  1  have 
triad,  I  hope  saeeesafUOy,  to  conr^.  I  believe  in  Inowing  what  you 
sAov/if  do  bafoc*  yon  attempt  to  do  it,  hanee  I  have  left  the  "  wu<hod»'' 
to  tha  and.  Kidmohd  BaaBxrr. 


PBOTOORAPHIC  COKVEXTION  AT  CHE8TBB. 
BatoBT  or  imm  Oclmatcs.* 
The  fifth  annual  Photogt^hio  Convention  of  tha  United  Kingdom  was 
opened  at  the  Town  Hall,  Chaster,  oa  Jane  33,  with  a  convtnatioHt 
given  by  tha  Mayor  of  Cbastsr.  Certainly  the  reception  waa  a  most 
cordial  and  hospitable  one,  and  it  is  flattering  to  note  that  in  tha  opinion 
of  a  loaal  newspaper,  wall  eapabia  of  (arming  an  estimate,  "  never  before 
had  so  much  artistie  skill  been  employed  tai  the  decoration  of  the  main 
ecnidor  of  the  building  as  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  present  occasion." 
After  tha  formal  reoeptioa  by  the  Mayor  of  the  members  of  Convection, 
tha  retiring  Prseident,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  in  the  preeenoe  of  the 
mambers  and  gnssts,  introdoesd  his  suaesssor,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley,  who, 
fal  the  eoorse  oit  his  most  sloqoent  presidential  address,  whils  admitting 
that  no  diaeoveries  or  inventions  of  (ar-rsaehind  importance  had  startled 
the  iboMgrtphie  world,  pointed  out  what  minor  advances  have  been 
■ada.  With  regard  to  photography  in  natural  colours,  there  are 
dUhnHM  of  opinion  as  to  whatliar  th*  reenlts  of  Herr  Tereacz,  of 
Vienna,  which  it  is  understood  ar*  loundsd  on  the  experiments  of  Carey 
I/sa.  are  ia  advaaae  of  thoe*  of  previous  cxparimenters ;  at  any  rate,  so 
far  w*  saa  only  say  thai  tha  dirsetiae  ia  which  the  solution  of  the 
*  tmt  Won  Iks  awbiii  of  th*  Pkotaciavhie  Cob.  Jan*  »,  UM. 


problem  is  to  be  looked  for  ia  not  yet  apparent.  No  marked  advance  had 
been  made  in  orthochromatic  photography,  and  the  general  adoption  of 
such  methods  is  impeded  by,  among  other  causes,  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mercial prodncts  upon  wbdeh  many  have  to  depend  do  not  at  present 
represent  the  maximum  possibihties  of  Uie  methods.  The  appreciation 
of  eikonogen  and  the  introduction  of  goaiacol  as  developers  were  allnded 
to.  The  application  of  photography  to  science,  the  President  did  not 
heaitate  to  say,  is  the  direction  in  which  photography  has  won,  and 
probably  will  win,  its  greatest  triumphs,  and  he  instanced  the  remarkable 
astronomical  photographs  of  Mr.  Ainalie  Common,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Isaac 
Roberts,  F.R.S.  On  the  other  hand,  he  deplored  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  oompetent  inveattgators,  apart  from  experimenters,  was  very  few  indeed, 
and  strongly  advocated  the  cultivation  of  scientific  method,  which  could 
only  be  inculcated  by  long  and  careful  training.  Taming  to  the  art 
aspect  of  photography,  be  pointed  out  how  we  have  advanced  in  our 
knowledge  of  sejenoe  and  art  since  Mr.  P.  O.  Hamerton's  well-known 
criticism  of  the  claims  of  photography  to  rank  as  a  fine  art  appeared  in 
1873  in  the  Portfolio,  and  he  agreed  with  those  who  would  fix  a  limit  to 
subjeeta  which  may  be  considered  to  come  within  the  legitimate  scope  of 
photographic  treatment.  Lastly,  after  alluding  to  the  efficient  school  of 
photography  at  Berlin  under  Dr.  Vogel,  and  the  splendid  institute  at 
Vienna  tinder  Dr.  Eder,  b*  advocated  the  development  of  a  desire  for 
better  training,  and  the  provision  of  means  to  satisfy  the  desire.  Whether 
this  could  be  brought  about  by  founding  a  photographic  institute  would 
depend  en  whether  it  is  founded  on  a  right  basis  and  conducted  on  right 
line«  ;  but,  after  aD,  the  future  of  photography  would  depend  on  the  work 
of  iodiridnals,  and  every  one  most  see  to  it  that  his  own  work  is  honest 
and  thorough,  and  the  best  that  he  can  do. 

Our  minds  having  been  thus  strengthened,  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
was  with  a  elsar  conscience  devoted  to  indulgence  in  the  Mayor's  hos- 
pitality, the  ailmiratinn  of  lantern  pictures  illustrating  former  Conven- 
tions, and  to  general  sodahility.  Tha  apparatus  was  scanned  with 
attention,  especially  th*  splendid  photo-microgrsiphlo  instrument  con- 
structed tor  th*  Boiyal  V*t«rtnary  College  by  Messrs.  Swift. 

Tuesday — a  potion*  photographic  day— was  well  spent  in  excursions 
(1)  to  Little  Moreton  Hall,  unfortunately  In  process  of  necessary  repair, 
but  one  of  the  finest  example*  of  half-timbered,  moated  mansions  in  the 
country;  |3)  to  LlangoQan,  and  by  the  valley  of  the  Dee  to  Berwyn  and 
Vail*  Cruds  Abb«y.  Th*  Photographic  Club  was  well  represented  at  both 
places,  and  you  will  no  dpubt  aee  them  fully  Uluatrated.  The  first  bnsi- 
nsss  of  th*  *v«ning  wa*  th*  pr«*entation  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Lens  Standards,  which  ws*  prefaced  by  a  ludd  explanation  by  Mr. 
Haddoo  of  th*  mean*  taken  to  arrive  at  a  decision.  The  report  reootA- 
mends  the  adoption  of  the  Photographic  Society  standardr,  with  soma 
few  additions  in  tbs  nature  of  amplification  and  explanation.  It  is  satis- 
taetory  to  not*  that  there  was  no  op|x>sition  expressed  to  the  standard 
diaphragms,  whidi,  sines  th*y  were  first  recommended,  have  been  very 
extensively  adopted,  and  now  seem  to  be  well  established ;  but  with 
regard  to  th*  flanges,  it  wa*  srident  that  that  portion  of  the  report  did  not 
commend  iiaelf  to  thoee  optMaos  who  have  been  manufacturing  lenses 
with  mounts  screwed  to  a  different  gauge,  and  who  nattirally  consider  the 
matter  in  ttie  interest  of  the**  who  use  such  lenses,  and  of  which  many 
-tfaoMBDCi  are  stated  to  have  been  issued.  In  view  of  the  (act  that  the 
dedlfon  of  th***  opticians  to  abide  by  their  own  gauges  had  not  been 
brought  before  nor  considered  by  the  Committee,  it  was  proposed  and 
carried  that  the  report  be  once  more  referred  back  to  the  Committee,  in 
order  that  they  may  confer  oo  this  point  with  the  opticians  and  with  tha 
Photographic  Society  of  Oreat  Briuin  Committee.  The  only  point  now 
in  dispute  ia  whettier  the  standard  llangcs  should  be  1  in.,  rs  in.,  1-3S  in., 
1-75  ia.,  3  in.,  %-^i  in..  Sit.,  with  34  threads  to  the  inch,  as  recommended 
by  the  Committee,  or  wliether  Uie  1-5  in.  and  the  3  In.  should  bo  super- 
seded by  the  1-63  in.  with  89  threads,  and  the  3  in.  with  SO  threads  at 
preeent  in  use.  But  whatew  the  final  result  may  be,  the  Convention 
may  fairly  be  congratulated  on  baring  aroused  the  opticians  to  a  sense  of 
the  importance  of  coming  to  some  agreement  on  this  question,  which  is 
one  that  more  or  less  affects  all  users  of  lenses. 

Mr.  OamWer  Bolton,  in  his  paper.  Animal  Photography :  Itt  DiffUuMet, 
Viet,  and  Ahuttn,  told  tu  of  the  trials  he  enooimtered  in  securing  scientific 
and  artistic  qnalitles  in  zoo- photography ;  how  he  succeeded  in  giving, 
with  the  expenditure  of  from  tlu'rty  to  fifty  plates,  the  exiXMure  of  two 
seconds,  which  was  necessary  to  show  the  object  in  all  its  detail,  on  an 
animal  which  was  never  still  for  an  instant.  He  considered  that  instan- 
taneous exposurs*  were  of  little  or  no  use,  and  was  severe  on  detective 
camera  animal  photographers,  though  he  would  admit  the  occasional  use 
of  a  hand  camera  with  twin  lenses.  The  perfect  animal  photograph 
should  have  had  snlBoient  exposure  to  bring  out  all  possible  detail  in  the 
hair  or  feathers,  and  in  th*  shadows ;  should  be  full  of  life,  yet  unstrained 
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natural  in  position  and  expression  (not  as  a  man  would  look  who  had  just 
sat  down  on  the  business  end  of  a  tin  tack) ;  all  four  legs  and  the  tail 
should  show  distinctly,  and  the  mane,  if  any  ;  nostrils,  ears,  eyes,  and  the 
hairs  round  them  should  he  microscopically  sharp.  He  urged  on  photo- 
graphers, especially  those  who  travel,  the  importance  of  securing  faithful 
scientific  and  artistic  representations  of  birds  or  animals  which  are  either 
rare  or  fast  becoming  extinct,  and  implored  them  not  to  waste  plates  on 
such  childishly  easy  subjects  as  swans,  deer,  cattle,  and  sheep.  Mr. 
Bolton  then  illustrated  his  paper  by  lantern  pictures,  first  showing  the 
kind  of  representation  to  be  avoided  if  results  of  any  permanent  value 
were  aspired  to,  and  then  his  own  pictures  showing  the  way  to  do  it. 
These  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  audience  that  the  immense  patience 
and  perseverance  he  had  exercised  had  not  been  in  vain,  and  went  far  to 
justify  his  own  estimate  of  their  importance  and  scientific  value. 

The  next  paper  was  an  important  essay  by  Mr.  Philip  H.  Newman, 
entitled  Imagining  and  Iimging,  wliich  proved  to  be  an  attack  by  an  ex- 
perienced art  critic  from  the  conventional  standpoint  on  the  doctrine  and 
dogmas  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Emerson  contained  in  his  Naturalistic  Photography. 
It  is  comforting  to  find  at  the  outset  the  rival  combatants  agree  in  paying 
tribute  to  photography  as  an  art,  and  in  admitting  its  claims  to  be  a 
legitimate  means  of  artistic  expression.  The  combat  seems  mainly  to 
resolve  itself  into  one  of  mere  words.  Each  sees  individuality  in  Van 
Eyck's  Jean  and  Jeanne  Arnolfmi,  though  the  one  caUs  it  conven- 
tionalism, while  with  the  other  it  is  the  absence  of  that  quality.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Newman's  strongest  point  is  where  he  charges  Mr.  Emerson  with  not 
permitting  the  freedom  to  others  he  takes  himself,  especially  when  he  is 
taken  at  his  word  and  his  principles  judged  by  his  own  works,  though 
it  must  be  observed  that  they  can  shake  hands  when  treating  of  the  ex- 
pression of  detail  by  photography,  and  presumably  also  on  the  question 
of  composite  photographs,  nothing  being  said  on  this  latter  subject.  As 
these  two  last  are  the  points  which  have  most  agitated  photographers, 
and  as  the  treatment  of  historical  and  mythological  subjects  is  by 
common  consent  determined  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  legitimate  photo- 
graphy, we,  as  spectators,  cannot  but  feel  that  Mr.  Emerson's  position  is, 
on  the  whole,  not  materially  weakened  by  this  clever  onslaught. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  was  held  on  Wednesday  morning, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  the  next  Convention  (1891)  be  held  at  Bath. 
It  having  been  generally  felt  that  provincial  members  should,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Convention,  be  more  largely  represented  on  the  Council,  an 
alteration  of  rules  was  made  to  the  effect  that  the  Council  shall  consist  of 
forty  members,  of  whom  not  more  than  twenty  shall  be  London  members, 
and  five  members  from  the  locality  where  the  Convention  shall  be  held  in 
the  following  year.  Power  was  also  given  to  alter  or  amend  the  rules  at 
any  special  general  meeting  called  for  the  purpose.  In  spite  of  the  rain 
most  of  the  members  proceeded  by  steamboats  up  the  Eiver  Dee  to  Eaton 
Hall,  where  they  assembled  on  the  terrace  and  were  successfully  photo- 
graphed, in  the  face  of  the  adverse  conditions  which  still  prevailed,  by 
Mr.  Watmough  Webster.  In  the  evening  the  President  (Mr.  Bothamley) 
explained  that  the  detailed  results  of  his  recent  experiments  with 
rhodamin  would  be  deferred  until  they  are  more  complete  than  he  has  at 
present  had  time  to  make  them.  Mr.  Paul  Lange  then  gave  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  recent  visit  to  Norway,  interspersing  it  with  valuable 
hints  to  intending  visitors,  and  illustrating  it  by  a  number  of  fine 
lantern  pictures  taken  with  a  hand  camera. 

On  Thursday  the  excursions  were  to  Conway  and  up  the  valley  of  the 
Conway  river  as  far  as  Llanrwst  and  Trefriw.  The  weather  during  the 
day  was  all  that  could  be  wished,  and  your  delegates  determined  to  join 
the  Trefriw  party.  Each  started  with  the  impression  that  the  other  had 
found  salvation  through  Mr.  Gambler  Bolton,  F.Z.S.  Imagine,  therefore, 
their  mutual  surprise  when,  casting  away  their  crowns,  they  found  them- 
selves childishly  hurrying  after  a  trivial  group  of  cattle,  which  they 
suddenly  resolved  to  image.  This  trip  into  North  Wales  involved  the 
loss  of  the  evening's  papers,  the  first  being  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Weights  and  Measures  drawn  up  by  the  President.  The  feature  of  the 
report  is  that  it  recommends,  in  dealing  with  formula;,  "  a  method  which 
is  independent  of  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  used,  provided  that 
the  relation  of  the  unit  of  weight  to  the  unit  of  measure  is  the  same  as 
that  which  exists  between  the  gramme  and  the  cubic  centimetre,  or  the 
ounce  and  the  fluid  ounce."  It  is  recommended  that  formula!  should 
give  the  number  of  parts  of  the  constituents  by  weight  or  measure  to  be 
contained  in  some  definite  number  of  parts  by  measure  of  the  solution. 
The  mixture  can  then  be  made  up  according  to  the  unit  selected,  either 
in  (I)  grammes  and  cubic  centimetres,  or  (2)  grains  and  fluid  grains,  or 
(3)  ounces  and  fluid  ounces.  The  report,  we  understand,  was  well 
received,  and  without  dissent  adopted. 

Mr.  Andrew  Pringle's  Record  of  Photo-micrography  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  that  had  been  encountered  in  rendering  bacteria  on  account  of 


their  colour.  This  difficulty  had  led  more  than  one  eminent  bacteriologist 
to  abandon  the  use  of  photography  for  the  purpose  ;  colour-correct  photo- 
graphy, however,  is  now  removing  this  stumbling-block  of  the  earlier 
workers.  Reviewing  the  optics  of  the  subject  he  pointed  out  the  advan- 
tages derived  from  the  immersion  system,  and  from  the  later  Zeiss 
objectives,  and  looked  for  the  time  when  every  candid  investigator  would 
employ  photography,  the  only  scientific  method  of  delineation. 

Mr.  Friese  Greene's  paper,  Suggestions,  was,  at  his  desire,  taken  as  read. 
He  exhibited  his  magazine  camera,  but,  owing  to  some  hitch  in  the  optical 
arrangement,  he  was  unable  show  the  results  on  the  screen  to  hi& 
satisfaction. 

On  Friday  many  of  the  members  might  have  been  seen  with  their 
cameras  busily  securing  reminiscences  of  Chester  architecture,  ancient  and 
modern,  the  projected  excursion  to  Liverpool  being  evidently  considered 
less  attractive.  Later  in  the  day  Hawarden  Castle  was  the  object  of 
attraction. 

The  annual  dinner  at  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  at  which  about  sixty  mem- 
bers were  present,  happily  completed  the  programme. 

The  Chester  Convention  of  1890  was  thus  practically  brought  to  an  end,, 
and  although,  perhaps,  the  number  of  members  from  the  Chester  district 
was  not  so  large  as  might  have  been  desired,  there  was  no  question  as  to 
the  success  of  the  meeting.  All  who  did  attend,  we  cannot  but  feel,  are- 
considerable  gainers  both  mentally  and  physically.  It  is  one  thing  to 
attend  such  a  meeting  and  have  the  events  indelibly  impressed  on  the. 
memory,  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  read  or  perchance  merely  skim  the 
papers  as  they  appear  in  the  journals,  or  to  Usten  to  such  an  imperfect 
report  as  can  be  brought  before  you  on  an  occasion  like  the  present.  It 
Is  good  to  be  in  a  position  to  exercise  our  own  individual  judgment  oil 
the  interesting. matter  put  forward  for  consideration,  and  thus  to  bring 
our  influence  to  bear  to  direct  the  future  course  of  the  development  of 
what  at  present  are  Uttle  more  than  the  germs  of  photographic  knowledge. 
In  photography,  less  perhaps  than  in  most  other  pursuits,  can  any  one 
afford  to  take  up  an  entirely  independent  position.  Each  must  recognise 
the  principle  of  inter-dependence,  and  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  we  would 
urge  you  to  support  the  Convention,  seeing  that  it  has  no  other  aim  or 
claim  to  encoiuragement  than  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  advance  the  interests, 
of  our  chosen  occupation.  William  Bedfokd,  )  -r^  , 

E.  P.  Dbage,  i  °'^'9ates. 


A  NEW  PKOPEETY  OF  GELATINE. 
While  studying  the  action  of  metallic  chlorides  on  bromide  of  silver, 
gelatine,  we  have  made  the  discovery  that  gelatine  will  dissolve  cold  in  a 
solution  of  barium  chloride.  The  consequences  for  photography  which 
may  arise  from  this  peculiar  property  have  induced  us  to  examine  into 
the  matter  further.  Other  bodies  which  present  a  similarity  from  a 
chemical  point  of  view,  such  as  the  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  &c.,  do  not  display  this  capacity  for  dissolving  gelatine,  nor  do 
their  iodides  or  bromides.  The  chloride  of  strentium  is,  however,  an  ex- 
ception, and  , possesses  the  same  property  as  the  chloride  of  barium, 
though  in  a  much  smaller  degree. 

With  a  solution  of  fifteen  per^cent.  of  barium  chloride  the  solubility  is 
so  great  that  sufficient  gelatine  may  be  dissolved  to  render  the  solution 
syrupy.  The  liquid  keeps  well  and  does  not  decompose  under  the  action 
of  the  air.  Allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  it  leaves  behind  a  sohd 
white  substance,  which,  when  examined  under  the  microscope,  shows 
itself  to  be  composed  of  an  amorphous  mass  of  filaments  mixed  with 
chloride  of  barium ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  combination  has 
taken  place  between  the  two  substances.  This  solid  substance  dissolves 
in  water  without  leaving  any  sediment  behind.  When  the  barium  salt 
is  precipitated  by  means  of  sodium  sulphate,  chloride  of  sodium  i» 
obtained  in  solution,  and  the  gelatine  does  not  then  solidify  in  the  cold.. 

From  these  observations  we  have  drawn  two  conclu  sions  which  may  be 
of  practical  use  in  photography.     These  are  : — 

1.  The  presence  of  barium  chloride  in  gelatine  emulsions  should  be- 
avoided.  We  have  sometimes  found  traces  of  this  compound  in  cliloride 
of  silver  gelatine,  and  have  then  observed  that  the  films  have  a  tendency 
to  detach  themselves  from  the  plate. 

2.  The  property  we  have  observed  might  be  employed  in  treating; 
emulsion  residues. 

It  suffices  to  add  barium  chloride  to  the  said  residues  to  cause  them  to 
dissolve  in  the  cold.  If  the  liquid  be  then  diluted  till  it  be  no  longer 
viscous,  the  haloid  silver  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
dissolved  gelatine  may  be  removed  by  washing  and  decantation.  The- 
employment  of  heat  and  acids  may  thus  be  avoided  without  causing  the^ 
cost  of  money  to  be  much  raised. 
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Tamllj,  the  chloride  of  bariam  mmy  be  anploTed  ioc  darelopiiig  earbon 
prinU  in  the  oold,  bat  in  thia  cms  the  iaM^a  tbowa  a  tanduQj  to  leare 
ita  aapport.  A  ft  L.  LraitBx. 

— ilomleur  ie  la  Pkotoyraphie. 


FLASH-LIGHT  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Thk  ATBLiKk  or  PBornaom  ScHiut,  Buuif. 

U.Tm.  quite  recently  I  conMdered  th«  mAgneeiain  flaah  light  snitaUe 
chiefly  for  pbotoirraphin);  dark  ctTcnu  and  sombre  interiors,  where 
light  foand  difficult  t-ntrmnce.  Of  ooar*e  I  knew  that  in  the  handa  of 
a  aelect  few,  gwid  negatiree  of  groop*  and  interion  were  Mcnied,  but 
.that  fla«b-%lit  phot^raphy  waa  la  practical  (and  perhapa  eren  more 
«o  in  thia  oooatn')  aa  dayli^rht  I  had  not  the  leaat  iaea. 

A  f«w  weeka  ago  I  waa  in  Rerlin,  and  natttrallr  riaited  mr  friend 
ProfaMor  Vogel.  When  I  aakcd  him  what  things  of  apedal  pboto- 
(^raphie  iatanat  I  miarht  thia  time  And  in  Berlin,  he  aaked  me  if  I 
were  iatweaCed  in  flaah-light  pbotogiaphy,  and  finding  that  I  waa,  at 
ADM  gtTa  BM  an  introduction  to  Piofaaior  Scbirm. 

Vtohmot  Schina  ia  one  of  thoae  enhaied  men  that  one  delighta  to 
maet.  Hia  prrf— ion  ia  that  of  painter:  i>e  ia  alao  a  clerer ezperi- 
mrntaEat,  and  Utterly  ha  haa  taken  op  flaah-Ugbt  photompby  aa  a 
pioneer  to  show  Berlin  and  the  world  tkat  it  ia  tEe  tUngof  thefotwe, 
and  I  tUak  he  will  aucoeed.  From  the  firat  time  I  entered  Proleaaor 
Schirm'a  etodio  I  waa  eonrineed  that,  properiy  uaed,  the  magnenium 
flaah  light  waa  in  many  raepeete  a  wortny  oompetitor  of  aonlight 
itaelf,  ud  certainly  inmiitaW  anperior  to  tne  electric  light. 

It  waa  in  the  early  daya  of  the  magneaiwin  flaah  light^  when  others 
^rcie  working  with  magneainm  powder  mixed  with  Tartous  oxidiatng 
materiala,  and  often  at  great  riak  and  danger  to  themaelree,  ana 
beaides  which,  burning  the  mistme  ia  tbe  m<Mt  ineffectual  manner  aa 
far  aa  actinic  light  Talu>-  waa  eooeemed,  that  IVofeeaor  Scliirm 
quickly  perfected  apparatua  for  bomiag  magneainm  powder  alone, 
which,  for  aimplicity,  affaetiTaMH^  aad  oaifonnity,  cannot  at  pieeect 
beesoeUad. 

The  profewor'a  nielier  in  Potedaiimrti— »,  mm  of  the  fineet  (tneto 
in  Bartw,  ie  certainly  quite  uaiqae.  Tb*  roome  oecnpied  for  nhoto 
gra^ic  purpoeee  are  aituated  on  the  fliet  floor^in  fact,  ordinary 
dwelliag  nMne— ao  that  neeeenrilj  than  ie  neither  top  light  nor 
hliada  of  any  daeeri^tioo.  Beeidee  the  raeeptioa  aad  otlMr  rooms 
there  are  two  operating  roooaa,  the  ehief  diff erance  being  that  one  is 
larger  than  the  other.  The  principal  photographic  acoeeeories  in  these 
ntoaH  eooaiat  of  a  camera  and  fittings,  and  the  variooa  mbber  tubes, 
pueumatie  and  gna,  leading  to  the  fiaslt-ligfat  burners,  which  are 
placed  along  the  top  of  the  room  tbont  a  coapie  of  feet  bek>w  the 
esiUag.  In  the  smaller  room  there  may  be  about  ten  of  these  lamps 
dii*rihaled  aronnd  the  room,  in  the  laiver  parfaapa  ten  to  fifteen. 
Only  a  few  of  thcae  ilamea  are  reqniiea  at  one  time,  oaually  only 
tbrte  or  four,  eras  for  groope  of  Are  pereona,  aiae  of  plate  being  oo't 
larger  than  14x34  em.  Even  for  so-called  large  wnrk  rarely  more 
than  mx  to  eight  fiamea  are  reooiiBd,  whether  day  or  night. 

The  lamps,  which  are  really  Ikinsen  hnraeia,  ai«  so  constructed  that 
the  aet  of  ttuniag  on  the  gas  alao  anlomatieally  opens  the  ralve  for 
letting  the  ■agneainmf  rae  topaae  into  the  flame.  The  magnesiam  ia  alao 
automatically snpplied  by  means  of  a  hopper;  so  we  see  that  aa  man^ 
Boann  Immeis  may  be  fighted  aa  neeemarr,  and  when  the  pneumatic 
pear  isaqneeted,  magneainm  powder  win  oaly  be  driren  into  the  lightfd 
flames.  As  soon  aa  one  expoeim  is  made,  more  magnninm  at  once 
Hp'p^down  into  the  hopper  ncdl  and  ia  ready  again  to  be  driren 
f  rward^  The  method  la  also  quite  uniform  aa  regard*  quantity  of 
magnesiam  sojpplied,  whilst  it  can  always  be  adjuated  more  or  lesa  if 
aeoaaaarr.  The  e»pueure  is  worked  el>«trically  and  pneumatically. 
When  the  pneumatic  pear  is  pnaed,  it  opens  the  abutter  in  front  of 
tl)'-  hwe ana  alao  drires  the  magnesinrnpowaer  through  as  many  flames 
»>  are  Hgbted ;  then,  at  a  moment  Joit  before  the  whole  of  tb»  flanb- 
light  Inmiaoaity  is  ntiliaed,  the  shatter  ie  dosed  elaetrieally :  >>y  thin 
niPBns  BO  aotir<>ri>M>'  raorement  of  tlie  sitter  due  to  sodden  light  can 
take  pla>' 

T  h«v.  ■  unt  the  lAmr>«  omi)l"v.  il  srB  Bnnsini  burners, 

■lerl,  how.  -Lin  do<><  not 

■>',  t)j '  'imt  of  air  ia 


magnesium,  the  flame  will  at  once  get  its  maximum  of  heat  intensity, 
and  the  maximum  light  intensity  will  also  be  obtained. 

When  flash-light  lamps  hare  to  be  carried  about,  Professor  Schirm 
has  devised  a  lamp  burning  with  spirit  of  the  following  construction : — 


vith  the 
ri*  |wrf<*rt  r»>nil 


totage  as  far  a«  it*  in 
theit  be  iBpeffect  c 


14  necessary, 

magneeiom 

'  "  flame 

f-essary 

'   to 


a  i  is  the  tube  connected  with  the  pneumatic  pear,  and  running 
into  the  middle  of  wick :  A  is  the  magnesium  reservoir ;  <■  is  the 
wick ;  d  corer  of  same.  M  is  a  cock  with  tapered  hole,  which,  when 
tumsd  Terticallr,  allows  the  magnesium  powder  to  fill  it.  When 
now  tamed  a  quart*?  torn,  the  hole  is  naturally  horizontal,  and  br 
means  of  the  pneumatic  ball  the  powder  is  driven  onwards  througn 
the  spirit  flame. 

By  means  of  the  sli«fiiy  groove  the  magne«Mii  reeenroir  can  be  de- 
taclied,  and  the  oorar  of  wide  secured  down  tij^t. 

One  tronble  may  be,  though  very  rarely,  met  with  ;  that  ia,a  charge 
of  powder  may  be  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  aupplied.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  magnesium  powder,  which  ia  made  by  scraping 
magnesium  by  r^dly  revolving  steel  bruabes,  oonsiata  of  more  or  leaa 
pointed  apiculie  with  aliarp  edges,  allowing  the  powder  more  or  leas 
to  bind  together.  The  profeaaor  ia  tliinking  of  remedying  this  defect 
by  placing  the  powder  In  a  barrel  and  allowing  it  to  revolve  for  a 
irsdi,  or  what'-vt-r  time  is  necessary  to  remove  all  angularities. 

The  quantity  of  magnednm  burnt  in  each  lamp  can  be  varied, 
it  is  usually  aliout  "03  gramme,  but  *06  gramme  may  be  considered  a 
maximum  quantity.  The  quantity  being  ao  small,  the  repeated 
flashes  (which  I  liave  myself  seen)  of  half  a  dozen  lamps  give  prac- 
tieally  an  inappreciable  amount  of  smoke.  The  coat  of  these  flashes 
is  really,auite  trifling.    The  powder  in  IV i"  v  marks  per  kilo, 

or  less,    lie  coet  of  burning  one  flash  w  i  be  -2  pfennig, 

and  as  evbt  pfennigs  eqau  an  English  )»i>>;;,  mr  cost  in  Englisn 
money  will  be  about  oiMortieth  of  a  pennv.  m  that,  even  for  five  or 
six  bunns,  the  coat  may  he  eonaidered  a  negliirible  quantity. 

The  lenaee  uaed  by  the  professor  are  \°oigtlander  Eurrxcopes, 
^th  medinm-eiMd  stops;  he  also  uses  Steinheil  antiplanat, 
i  aoidim  chiefly  for  groups.. 

ProfaMor  Scbirm  is  not  eootent  with  taking  negatives  of  sitters 
with  the  flash  light,  but  practically  does  all  hi*  printing  and  copying 
by  the  same  means.  The  paper  ne  tue*  for  hi§  contact  work  i.*  the 
cnloride  developable  paper  of  Dr.  Just,  of  Menna.  For  making 
exposures  in  this  ease  the  flash  Lunp  ia  placi-d  in  a  properly  con- 
structed cupboard  with  glass  front  about  U4  inches  or  more  square. 
In  front  of  the  glass  the  distances  are  measured  off  in  centimetres. 
The  m-gative  i*  pisced  at  what  is  judged  to  be  a  suitable  distance 
fnm  Hash,  if  not  found  correct  a  second  trial  exposure  (nearer  or 
further  removed  from  flash  apparatuK)  i*  usually  found  correct,  and  the 
exposure  can  be  mariied  on  the  envelo]ie  con'tainini;  the  negative,  so 
that  at  any  time  a  properly  exp-'s<><l  print— the  flash  being  always 
perfectly  uniform— can  be  mail-'  witliout  any  preliminary  trial. 
Lately,  however,  at  my  sugge'tion,  Professor  Schirm  lias  been  trying 
Alpha  paper,  and  finda  that  it  answers  his  purpose  better  than 
anvlhing  else. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  actinic  value  of  the  Schirm  flash 
lamp  and  electric  light.  Pmfrti»<ir  \'ogel  states  thnt  Pmfessor  Weber 
found  the  flash  of  -03  gramme  powder  burnt  at  a  distance  of  a  metre 
equal  to  that  of  one  and  a  half  nirt-rt  sunliglit.  Professor  Vogel  found 
ihiit  the  flash  of  three  lamps,  the  (lash  liisiiiig  one-tenth  of  a  wcond, 
eounl  to  the  liirhtof  five  arc  lights  rliiring  tliree  seconds— the  stn-ngth 
of  the  arc  t  '  '  '  '  isr  given  by  him  as  W),(XX)  candles.  This  seems 
somewhat  1  illowing.J<KK)csnd!efl  p«?r  himp.or  l."»,0O0fi>r  the 

five,  this  Ntuuiu  luiini:  the  value  of  three  flaeh  lamps  400,000  caudles 
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for  one-tenth  of  a  second  (3  x  10  x  15,000),  or  160,000  for  one  lamp 
using  '030  gramme  magnesium  powder. 

Another  wny  to  get  at  the  photographic  value  of  these  flash  lamps. 
Professor  Schirm  finds  that  Alpha  paper  requires  (for  ordinary 
negatives)  one  flash  at  CO  cm.  (24  inches  about).  The  exposure  I  find 
Alpha  requires  is  usually  one  minute,  using  a  gas  flame  of  about  15 
candle  power,  and  distance  15  cm.  (6  inches),  therefore  at  CO  cm. 
the  candle  power  required  would  be  as  15-:  60^  ::  15:240;  but  as 
the  flash  only  lasts  alxjut  one-tenth  of  a  second  instead  of  a  minute, 
we  must  again  multiply  this  number  by  000.  .".  600  x  240  =  144,000 
candles,  the  photographic  light  value  of  one  of  Schirm's  lamps 
burning  onlv  '03  magnesium  powder. 

As  regards  what  can  be  done  by  flash-light  photography,  Professor 
Schirm  states  that  Herr  von  Delden,  in  Breshiu,  attended  a  fancy-dress 
ball,  and  during  the  hours  from  9  p.m.  to  5  a.m.  took  forty  negatives 
of  groups  and  single  pictures,  using  six  to  eight  lamps,  and  obtained 
forty  perfectly  exposed  negatives  ;  in  fact,  such  a  record  of  results  as 
could  seldom  be  obtained  during  daytime,  and  certainly  never  beaten. 

Professor  Schirm,  however,  far  exceeded  this  feat,  for  last  winter 
he  attended  a  fancy-dress  ball  in  Berlin,  and  during  the  night,  from 
nine  p.m.  till  five  a.m.,  he  took  no  less  than  218  pictures,  a  consider- 
able number  being  talken  on  orthochromatic  plates,  using  a  yellow 
screen.  I  have  a  little  collection  of  these  results — some  fifeeen  to 
twenty,  which  the  I'rofessor  gave  me — and  all  who  have  seen  them 
agree  that  nothing  better  has  ever  been  produced  by  flash-light 
pnotography. 

In  consequence  of  the  success  achieved  by  Professor  Schirm,  many 
German  photographers  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere  have  already  fitted  up 
their  studios  with  lamps ;  some  work  with  lamps  exclusively  day  and 
night,  whilst  others  use  them  as  an  accessory  to  help  the  work  during 
dull  weather,  thus  placing  them  practically  independent  of  daylight. 
The  only  marvel  to  me  is,  that  in  a  country  like  ours,  with  such  a 
changeable  climate,  with  rarely  two  consecutive  days  alike,  flash-light 
photography  has  not  become  the  general  thing.  The  lamps  are  at 
once  so  easy  to  manipulate,  and  so  certain  as  regards  correct  exposure, 
"  you  cannot  over  or  under-expose,"  the  professor  remarked,  for  day- 
light may  always  be  taken  as  almost  a  negligible  quantity. 

1  conclude  by  giving  a  sketch  for  arrangement  of  lamps  as  suggested 


L,  L',  L"  are  lamps. 

by  Professor  Schirm  when  only  three  are  used.  Such  is  suitable  for 
small  groups  and  single  figures.  I  think  the  diagram  is  self-evident 
without  further  explanation.  In  a  following  short  article  I  shall 
touch  further  on  two  or  three  points  of  scientific  interest. 

J.  J.  AcwQBTH,  Ph.D.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 


THE  FOBTHCOMING  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Xhb  exhibition  will  be  inaugurated  by  a  conversazione,  open  to  members 
and  their  {rieads,  at  eight  p.m.  on  Saturday  evening  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember. 
The  exhibition  will  remain  open  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  Mon- 


day, the  29th  of  September,  until  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  November ; 
admission  (from  ten  a.m.  till  five  p.m.),  one  shilling.  It  will  also  be  open 
every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  evenings ;  admission  (from 
seven  to  ten  p.m.),  sixpence. 

Members  have  free  admission  at  any  time,  and  will  be  supplied  with 
tickets  to  admit  their  friends. 

Medals  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  judges  for  artistic,  scientific, 
and  technical  excellenoe  of  photographs,  and  for  lantern  transparencies 
and  apparatus. 

In  accordance  with  Rule  No.  :t7  of  the  Society,  the  under-mentioned 
gentlemen  have  been  elected  by  the  members  to  act  as  judges,  and  have 
consented  to  serve:— Capt.  Abney,  R.E.,  C.B.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.;  Valentine 
Blanchard,  W.  England,  J.  Gale,  Henry  Moore,  A.R.A.,  H.  P.  Robinson. 
Photographic  Pictures.  —  Each  exhibitor  will  fill  up  a  printed  entry 
form  (supplied  by  the  Society).  This  must  be  enclosed,  with  letter  of 
advice,  and  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  London,  S.W. 

At  the  back  of  each  frame  must  be  written  the  name  and  address  of 
the  exhibitor,  with  the  title  or  description  of  the  picture,  and  the  number 
(it  there  be  more  than  one)  to  which  it  refers  in  the  entry  form.  Each 
frame  or  picture  may  have  the  exhibitor's  name  and  the  title  of  the 
picture  neatly  inscribed,  and  this  only.  Pictures  in  Oxford  frames,  and 
pictures  previously  publicly  exhibited  within  the  London  postal  district, 
will  not  be  admitted. 

With  any  work  sent  in,  produced  by  a  speiial  process  of  the  exhibitor, 
information  as  to  particulars  should  be  communicated. 

Photographic  Apparatus.— ^sch  exhibitor  will  fill  up  the  entry  form 
(supplied  by  the  Society),  and  write  a  concise  description  of  each  piece  of 
apparatus  ;  on  the  exhibit  itself  a  removeable  card  must  be  attached,  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  exhibitor  and  the  number  to  which  it  refers  in 
the  entry  form.  Attention  is  requested  to  this  regulation,  as  without  it 
difficulties  arise,  and  the  apparatus  may  not  appear  in  the  catalogue. 
The  exhibitor  should  fasten  on  each  exhibit  a  small  adhesive  printed 
label,  containing  his  name  only. 

Apparatus  and  appliances  that  have  been  already  shown  at  London 
exhibitions  may  be  refused,  and  also  those  that  do  not  embrace  some 
pomts  of  special  interest  (to  be  mentioned  by  the  exhibitor  on  the  entry 
form). 

Photographs  coloured  by  scientific  or  mechanical  means  will  be  ad- 
missible. Photographs  coloured  by  hand  will  not  be  admitted.  Negatives 
and  transparencies  will  be  admitted. 

The  name  or  title  of  all  exhibits  must  be  entered  on  the  Society's  entry 
form. 

No  charge  wUl  be  made  to  members  of  the  Society  for  exhibiting  their 
pictures,  but  to  non-members  a  charge  of  one  shilling  per  square  foot 
will  be  made  for  wall  space,  the  minimum  charge  being  five  shillings. 
It  is  requested  that  postal  onlers  to  pay  for  the  wall  space  required  by 
non-members  will  be  enclosed  with  the  entry  form  ;  and  should  any  of 
the  pictures  sent  not  be  hung,  the  due  proportion  of  wall  space  charge 
will  be  returned.  The  charge  for  wall  space  to  those  exhibitors  who  may 
become  members  of  the  Society  at  the  November  and  December  meetings 
will  be  remitted,  and  the  amount  paid  credited  to  their  entrance  fee  and 
subscription. 

The  apparatus  being  now  under  the  personal  supervision  and  explana- 
tion of  a  competent  attendant  during  the  whole  time  the  exhibition  is 
open,  a  fixed  charge  is  made  of  five  shillings  to  members  and  ten  shillings 
to  non-members,  which  in  all  cases  must  be  enclosed  with  the  entry  form, 
or  such  apparatus  will  not  be  received. 

Price  Catalogue. — A  list  containing  the  price  of  pictures  and  apparatus 
to  be  disposed  of  will  be  laid  on  the  table.  It  is  desirable  that  profes- 
sional exhibitors  should  state  the  price  of  their  pictures  on  the  entry 
form,  as  frequent  inquiries  are  made  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  (who  is 
in  charge  of  the  exhibition  every  day)  respecting  the  price  of  framed 
and  unframed  copies.  Ten  per  cent,  commission  will  be  deducted  on 
sales. 

Foreign  Exhibitors  are  specially  invited  to  contribute.  The  Society 
will  pay  the  carriage  of  photographs  one  way,  and  provide  frames  during 
the  exhibition  for  photographs  approved  by  the  judges.  Tliere  will  be 
no  charge  for  wall  space. 

Eeception  of  Exhibits. — Exhibits  sent  in  packing  cases  (carriage  paid) 
must  be  addressed  to  the  "  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,"  care 
of  Mr.  James  Bourlet,  17,  Nassau- street,  Middlesex  Hospital,  London. 

Packing  cases  must  arrive  not  later  than  Monday,  September  15th : 
they  will  be  too  late  if  received  after  that  date.  No  packing  cases  can  be 
received  at  the  Gallery. 

Exhibits  (including  pictures,  negatives,  transparencies,  lantern  slides, 
apparatus,  and  appliances,  &c.,  sent  by  hand),  will  be  received  at  the 
Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  on  Monday  only,  September  15th,  until  nine 
p.m.  Delay  will  prevent  exhibits  coming  under  the  inspection  of  the 
judges. 

Lantern  transparencies  sent  in  competition  for  a  medal,  not  less  than 
six,  should  be  fitted  (removeable)  in  a  frame  to  stand  upon  the  table,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  duplicates  be  sent  for  exhibition  in  the  optical  lantern. 
They  will  only  be  eligible  for  award  when  both  the  negatives  and  slides 
are  the  work  of  the  exhibitor. 

Photographic  lantern  slides  will  be  shown  with  the  Society's  optical 
lantern  during  the  exhibition.     The  loan  of  slides  for  this  purpose  is 
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iDTited ;  tb«j  most  not  exeeed  three  end  »  qiurter  inehee  in  height,  and, 
to  enkble  the  Committee  to  wleet  kod  wnnge  them,  laoet  be  ddivered 
ftt  the  tikUery  not  lee*  th«n  one  week  beioie  the  tiTmia%  o(  their  beug 
sbowD  io  the  Uotern. 

It  ie  to  be  djetinetly  andenlood  that  the  eeadiag  «(  ohiUte  aiirniSei 
■ceeptanne  l^r  the  cshibilor  o(  the  deciiieoaf  theConnailnpop  all  mattrrs 
ennnented  with  the  exhibition  •«  kbeel«le  and  finaL  The  Conncil  do 
not  hold  thenwelvea  reepooaible  (or  any  ^*™*f  that  may  happen  to  the 
pietana  or  other  exhibtta  whilit  in  their  etnto^jr,  b«t  thejr  will  lake 
■vnty  pteeaotioa  to  eocnte  their  eafety  and  pnopt  ratnm  to  the  owners 
at  tkadoeea<  the  exhibition.  tj^% 

Btaak  entry  lonne  and  any  farther  intomatiea  raepeetiag  the  exhi- 
hitioB,  appantne,  lantern  etidee,  aiao  ■awilnaciuii  forma  for  membenfaip, 
«aB  he  obtained  from  the  Aeeietant  Seeretary,  Edwin  CoeUna,  &t.  Pall 
lfaaBart.S.W.  ——..«-, 

» 

INTEKIOKS. 

FoK  manr  rears  paet  I  bare  made  the  photo^phing  of  interiors  mv 
•pedal  (tudy,  which  to  me  bae  been  tety  faacmating.  Whta  at  work 
I  nerer  ralue  time  when  aiming  at  tha  beet  poeeible  reeolt,  and  in  the 
photographing  of  interior*  one  cannot  bony ;  and  to  thoae  who  pride 
theoMBkee  in  producintf  eo  many  doMoa  of  negatiTea  per  day  had 
better  not  iaelwla  tetMior  work.  Thiwfoarthe  of  the  prmu  one  eeee 
at  the  unieuiit  day  of  interiors  are  aBdv^naaed,  not  only  xatiu-m- 
poeed,  hot  they  hare  not  mad*  the  beat  of  the  «spo«ii«  in  deretofing, 
whiefa  I  ahaU  aUnde  to  hereafter.  I  hare  actnaUr  eeni  Mitiea  ex- 
poring  in  aaaM  of  our  rath«draU  (dark  interiors,  mad  yoo)  with  an 
UMtattnaaooa  diatter,  pinning  their  faith  to  inatantaneoas  platea, 
Icoaea,  and  ahottet* ;  ana  if  one  geta  into  coorMMtion  with  Uie  owner 


AttMnptod  to  rerify  tltaae  woadcifal  ■Utamenta,  being  too  far  abore 


L>  interior  work  it  ie  always  heat  to  atndy  the  •nbwet  and  think  it 
weU  oat  as  to  the  reeolt  that  one  nqnine  to  set,  and  not  ha  aatJaOed 
nntil  that  dawwd  nanlt  ia  obtained.  I  nerer  neHare  m  gnttinfr  what 
roa  ean.  Son*  irtariora  an  eirwadiiyly  dilBenlt,  owing  t»  lii;htin)r, 
Ac,  others  are  altogetlier  aa  eaar.  It  m  not  always  that  one  ean  hare 
the  %htiiig  aa  ha  eoold  wish,  bat  with  careful  study  it  is  wonderful 
what  ean  b*  oieitoae.  Chudiee,  a*  a  role,  stand  east  and  weet.  I 
har«  at  timas  foond  a  few  standing  due  itorth  and  aouth.  Providing 
the  chorch  ia  due  east  and  west,  if  we  require  to  take  a  riew  feokint; 
west  bom  ttte  altar,  between  six  o'clock  and  eight  o'clock  a.m.  i«  the 
beat;  if  from  weet  and  east,  I  generally  find  about  one  o'clock  p.m.  to 
he  a  food  time.  There  may  be  certain  other  circumatancea  to  be 
taken  into  eonaideratioo,  which  most  be  left  entirely  to  one's  judg- 
ment. It  will  nerer  do.  andar  ur  conaidaratioo,  to  attaB|)t  to  take  a 
|iietare  with  the'  fall  blaaa  of  Ught  oomiMr  thraogh  a  window  full 
into  tha  lana.  The  caaeta  to  be  need  ahoaU  be  fitted  with  a  swinv 
hack,  with  plenty  of  swing  to  It,  riainff  and  falliD|r  front,  with  good 
range,  arouing  a  conical  bellows  camera,  which  u  in  thv  way  when 
the  front  has  to  be  rmiwd  or  lowi-red,  and  cats  off  part  of  the  image. 
A  camera  with  paxmDel  baDowa  ia  the  beet  form,  which  ia  all  that  ia 
reqmred,  aa  f ar  as  mr  eaperience  goea,  in  any  camera.  The  tripod 
etud  aboold  be  one  of  the  sliding-I^  orier,  that  ran  be  shortened  or 
iMgthsaad  m  rnnlrad.  It  r<>rr  often  occur*  that  the  lep*  hare  some- 
tiisa  to  be  of  diMcnt  length*'  in  sooa  poaition^  vix.,  orer  the  backa 
of  pewa,  tomba,  or  eloae  up  in  eonma,  ke.  The  oTdinary  straieht- 
le^ed  stand  is  bat  of  rary  little  use.  1  generally  «ae  a  stand  where 
the  camera  ean  be  worked  from,  lay,  eighteen  inehee  from  tha  graand 
im  to  six  feet  and  mote,  and  rery  sliil  and  firm.  Thee*  *pidei>-bgg«d, 
gtuwly  looking  stand*  that  look  ao  pNtty  to  some  are  of  no  aae  for 
tU*  elaaa  of  work :  they  seem  ^moet  if  a  flr  were  to  settle  on  them  it 
would  make  tb«m  nhake.  I  think  thia  kind  of  ftand  has  somethii^  to 
do  with  the  artiatic  focus  we  bear  of  at  timee.  The  head  of  the  stand 
oaght  to  be  of  a  good  sixe,  aa  larn  aa  postible  for  the  aiae  of  the 
caaera ;  smaD  tope  to  camera  stana*  tend  rery  much  to  noateadinees. 

Zmtft.—On  no  accowat  most  any  lane  he  used  that  doea  not  gire 
straight  linaa;  tha  Mffk  landscape  ri*w  lens  and  also  some  of  the 
)  of  tha  PMsral  fwm  an  aaelees.  The  rapid  rectilinear 
I  the  beet  to  be  used  when  not 
J  toward*  the  light — for  instance, 
I  always  obuined  the  best  results  by  luing  a  Ross 
portnbi*  (ynunetrical  lensi  I  am  wail  aware  that  this  lens  is  not 
Bked  by  maity  on  aeeoont  of  iu  being  liow ;  in  my  hand*  it  ia  alow 
and  •nrr.  fV  tW<  daas  of  work  it  hM  no  equal,  snd  anoth«r  point  in 
•'vcalld  fUretpot  iamtirplTsheent.  Iflenaesof 
ued,  they  orodaeahalatinn  In  it*  worst  form.  I 
iiare  ncrtr  lound  the  bacUiig  of  plate*  of  any  service  wbaterer.    An 


portnit 

!■■  lad  naM  wmmattiml  Imh  an  tl 
loshiMtowSiidw light.  Ifk>oUwfa 
•  wMpw— I  hare  always  obuined  tha 


experiment  ia  rery  easily  tried :  Take  for  the  subject  the  in^de  of  a 
cooaerratory,  exposing  to  test  plates  with  the  lens  of  the  rapid  order, 
the  aaah  bars  are  mixed  ap  with  the  sky;  whereas  n-ith  a  lens  of  the 
portable  ■Tmmetrical  form  the  very  detail  on  the  insidx  of  the  bars  is 
absolutely  defined.  It  is  far  better  to  give  an  hour's  exposure  with 
this  lens  than  frive  ten  minutes'  exposure  with  the  other  form  and  ^t 
a  bad  reeult.  I  look  upon  this  a^  the  most  important  point  in  interior 
work ;  backing  of  any  kind  on  tlie  plate  I  never  use.  I  have  been 
repMtedlr  asked  how  it  ia  1  never  get  halation,  and  my  answer  always 
ha*  been  by  uaing  tha  proper  lensM,  aa  stated  abore. 

Some  fall  into  the  error  of  using  a  lens  of  as  wide  an  angle  as 
possible,  aikd  I  heliere  if  it  were  possible  to  uae  a  lens  that  would  look 
round  the  back  of  the  camera,  under  the  legs  of  tripod  and  seats, 
some  would  go  in  for  it,  and  think  it  veir  uerer.  1  have  always 
found  that  the  he«t  nault  ia  obtained  by  using  a  lens  of  such  au  aD^le 
aa  to  get  sufficient  of  the  subject  matter  to  give  a  pleasing  result. 
Wide-anffle  lenses,  if  improperly  used,  gire  the  wont  possible 
results  by  way  of  distortion.  Take,  for  instance,  a  room  with  pic- 
turse  on  ita  wall«  on  either  aide,  with  some  of  these  pictures  being 
bibber  than  they  are  wide,  and  by  uaing  a  rerv  wide-angle  lens,  if 
three  picture*  were  at  the  sides  or  margin  of  tne  photograph,  they 
would  be  repreacnted  aa  beiw  much  longer  than  they  were  high,  or  as 
if  they  wei«  ttoaed  on  their  side.  Take  as  another  example,  say,  a 
railway  atatioo,  or  a  loog  bailding  Ughted  with  lamps  of  globe  form 
(peiiaet  ■phama^  tho**  oemrring  in  the  middle  of  the  photograph 
woold  he  eosreetly  malerad,  whilst  those  at  the  margin  would  be  oral 
in  form :  and  I  don't  think,  on  a  little  consideration,  it  takes  much  to 
aee  the  cause. 

/Ws*.— TIm  bait  Pi>l**  to  OM  for  interior  work  are  thickly  coat«d 
MM*,  thia  is  tha  bsat  nad  of  backing,  aa  Paddy  would  have  it,  on  the 
front.  For  myself  I  much  prefer  a  plate  of  medium  rapidity,  the  very 
rapid  platea  giVing  a  rery  poor  image ;  and  if  it  is  a  well-lighted  in- 
terior lanm  praer  to  aae  a  alow  landacape  p]^,  as  giving  a  much 
finer  imago. 

Haring  tittf'^  the  Mibject,  point  of  riew,  and  proper  time  of  day 
as  reftMW  li^tinc,  Ac,  foeimiog  is  the  next  operation,  which  requires 
the  greatest  posssUe  care  to  obtain  the  best  result.  It  matters  not 
whether  the  sobjcct  be  church,  chapel,  hall,  or  what  not,  great  care 
moat  b*  paid  to  get  the  line*  of  the  picture  perfectly  upright. 

lUay  nia  their  faith  to  the  as*  of  a  small  spirit  level  about  the  nze 
of  a  shuhng — I  don't;  for  howerer  correctly  tne  level  is  made,  practi- 
cally it  is  of  rery  httle  s*rrice.  There  is  scarcely  any  interior  but 
what  the  swing  badt  most  be  brought  into  requisition,  and  the  camera 
be  cocked  np  and  oat  of  th*  lerel,  unless  the  desired  picture  csa  be  ob- 
tained from  a  gallery  or  alerated  position,  and  then,  perhaps,  it  has  to 
be  pointed  downwaraa.  I  always  more  prefer  to  u*>>  tlie  swing  back 
than  the  abding  front  of  the  camera,  keeping  the  len*  in  the  centre  of 
the  plat*  to  araMlmaigin*ldistortion,aabefon  mentioned.  In  extreme 
cases  thoswiag  back  umI  sliding  front  hare  to  be  used  to  their  utmost 
Ass  golden  mfe,  ererything  must  be  aheoiutely  sharp  in  t  lie  foreground, 
not  ^>rg«tting  tlia  middle  distanoe  to  he  tolerably  sharp,  and  tha 
'^irt^T'i— *  beyond,  being  less  and  leas  sharp  to  tlio  extreme  distance, 
and  by  tliis  means  the  artistie  result,  as  far  as  atmospheric  effect  can 
-hMMped,  ia  at  its  bast ;  this  is  my  idea  of  artistic  focussing  to 
aS£&  MiBMpheric  effect  and  breadth.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that 
this  does  not  meet  the  optieiaa'a  idea  of  perfection,  which  i*  to  bring 
everything  into  abwlute  shaipuea*  on  to  one  plane,  and  if  that  is  done 
the  reeult  is  soulless  and  like  a  map.  I  think  it  would  be  a  funny 
pair  of  eyea  that  coakl  see  ererrthmg  absolutely  sharp  in  nature  on 
erery  plan*,  poasihly  like  Sam  Weller's  "  forty  horse  power  double 
oxvbyarogen  goa  mienaoopea." 

h  IS  often  seen  in  nhotofrraph*  that  the  camera  has  been  planted  in 
the  centre  of  the  middle  aisle  of  a  church,  giving  a  rei>ult  as  if  tha 
whole  thing  had  been  set  out  with  a  pair  of  compasses— tliis  is  the  rery 
worst  point  of  sight  that  can  be  imagined— instead  of  going  a  little  on 
one  side  and  getting  a  mors  pleasing  penpectire  riew  of  whstever 
the  subject  may  be.  The  foreground  is  very  often  represented  as 
being  something  like  forty-fire  Oegrees.  whicli  is  either  anything  but 
pleasing  or  a  truthful  repreaentation.    So  much  for  taste. 

The  iiprigbt  line*  must  be  as  perpendiciiUr  as  possible.  In  many 
instances  in  our  old  cathedral/),  churches.  &c.,  the  columns  are  any- 
thing but  upright  or  straight,  and  when  they  hare  to  be  reproduced 
into  the  space  of  a  few  inehee  this  defect  becomes  painfuUv  visible; 
all  that  is  left  to  be  done  is  to  reproduce  them  as  they  really  are  in 
nature.  This  kind  of  ttdng  is  the  reeult  of  the  settlement  of  the 
foundation.  In  Westminster  Abbey  I  hare  noticed  several  of  thoae 
rerr  tsll,  dusl«r»d  eolamn*  hsve  given  in  in  tlie  middle.  In  a  photo- 
graph this  would  give  the  appearance  of  iu  having  lieen  taken  with 
a  single-view  lens  or  a  portrait  lens,  in  the  case  of  being  out  of  the 
upright ;  if  one  attempts  to  get  any  of  these  columiu  upright  on  the 
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screen,  if  the  other  columns  on  the  other  side  are  out  in  the  other 
direction  it  only  makes  matters  worse. 

As  mentioneil  above,  a  spirit  level  is  but  of  very  little  use ;  a  far 
■better  instrument  is  a  small  plumb  rule — it  need  not  be  more  than  six 
inches  long — with  a  plummet  on  a  fine  cord ;  it  is  the  plane  of  the 
focussing  screen  that  must  be  perfectly  upright.  It  can  also  be  used  up 
the  side  of  the  camera  to  get  it  upright  in  the  other  way.  I  have 
often  wondered  why  such  a  little  instrument  has  not  been  placed  on 
the  market.  The  tail-board  of  a  camera  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  de- 
pended upon  for  truth,  as  it  is  very  often  pulled  and  warped  out  of 
a  true  plane  by  the  bolt  that  attaches  the  camera  to  the  tripod.  A 
very  good  plan  is  to  have  a  few  fine  perpendicular  lines  ruled  on  the 
focussing  screen,  which  is  a  wonderful  lielp  in  getting  the  lines  of  the 
subject  upright.  I  always  make  it  a  practice  to  oil  the  ground  side  of 
my  focussing  screen,  and  "well  rubbing  off  with  an  old  silk  handkerchief, 
whereby  the  image  on  the  screen  can  be  far  more  distinctly  seen,  and 
focussing  is  rendered  much  more  easy  in  a  dull  light. 

Exposure. — Never  attempt  to  use  any  of  these  nonsensical  tables 
for  calculating  exposures,  which  are  only  got  up  by  schoolmasters  and 
figure  jobbers  who  have  nothing  better  to  do.  I  have  never  yet  known 
anybody  to  succeed  with  them ;  they  are  lilte  some  companies'  balance 
sheets— look  very  pretty  on  paper,  but  very  untruthful  from  any  other 
point  of  view.  The  only  thing  to  guide  one  is  to  look  for  the  amount 
of  shadow  and  its  depth  on  the  screen.  Never  mind  the  class  of  either 
lens  or  stop  that  is  being  used,  it  must  be  judged  by  the  image  on  the 
screen  entirely,  taking  into  consideration  the  rapidity  of  the  plate  and 
the  colour  of  "the  stonework  or  the  material  that  it  is  composed  of; 
but  always  expose  for  the  shadows,  and  give  enough,  and  the  rest  can 
be  got  over  by  Judicious  development,  which  is  easily  got  into  by  ex- 
perience and  careful  observation.  The  general  idea  of  photography  by 
some  people  is  that  they  can  get  the  best  possible  result  without 
exerting  the  slightest  brain-power  or  thought.  For  myself,  with  over 
thirty  years'  experience,  I  find  that  I  am  learning  something  every 
day,  and  have  still  a  great  deal  more  to  learn  if  I  live  long  enough ; 
but  some  people  are  far  too  easily  Satisfied — I  suppose  it  is  human 
•nature.  1  must  not  forget  to  mention  the  use  of  stops.  Never  stop  a 
lens  down  more  than  is  necessary  to  get  the  amount  of  sharpness  and 
effect  desired. 

Development. — As  I  am  not  treating  on  any  one  special  make  of 
plate,  I  do  not  intend  giving  any  definite  form  of  developer,  although 
I  have  found  a  good  normal  developer  will,  with  a  little  experience, 
develop  all  the  plates  in  the  market.  In  my  ovra  practice  I  never  use 
anything  but  pyro  and  ammonia,  and  so  long  as  I  get  the  desired 
qualities  in  my  negatives  that  1  require,  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of 
making  a  change.  Many  read  everything  that  is  written,  and  try  all 
the  new  notinns  that  are  brought  forward,  instead  of  settling  on  one 
established  formula,  and  by  sticking  to  it  to  thoroughly  become  ac- 
quainted with  its  working,  hence  the  results  obtained  in  dodging  about 
are  of  the  worst  possible  kind,  as  they  are  never  content  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  but  are  continually  blaming  either  the  plates,  camera,  or 
lenses,  never  thinking  of  their  own  shortcomings. 

Developing  an  interior  requires  very  careful  treatment.  It  is  far 
"best  to  commence  gently,  using  a  weak  developer  to  start  with,  than 
to  attempt  to  rush  the  image  out ;  for  should  the  plate  be  somewhat 
under-exposed,  and  a  strong  developer  used  at  the  commencement,  the 
Tesult  is  a  hard,  chalky  negative,  giving  a  very  black-and-white  image. 
A  slow  progressive  development  is  by  much  the  better  way,  especially 
for  under-exposure. 

It  may  be  found  that  on  certain  portions  of  the  image  where  the 
.action  of  the  light  has  been  great,  such  parts  are  too  intense  to  give  a 
pleasing  effect  when  printed ;  these  parts  can  easily  be  reduced  by 
rubbing  down  with  methylated  alcolKJ  on  a  soft  piece  of  rag.  I  have 
described  this  method  several  times  in  these  pages,  hence  I  need  not  re- 
peat it,  as  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  now  largely  practised.  It  is 
also  very  valuable  for  removing  surface  green  fog  before  varnishing. 

Wm.  Bbooks. 


THE  LONDON  STEREOSCOPIC  COIIPANY'S  NEW  STUDIOS. 

It  has  been  well  known  that  this  Company  has  for  a  considerable  time 
been  having  entirely  new  premises  erected  adjoining  those  in  Eegent- 
street  so  long  occupied  by  them.  These  new  premises,  which  occupy  a 
comer  lot,  have  been  planned  and  built  with  special  reference  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Company,  who,  now  that  the  work  has  been  com- 
pleted and  possession  entered  upon,  may  be  pardoned  if  they  boast  that 
it  is  the  finest  photographic  establishment  in  the  world ;  and  we  have  a 
strong  idea  that  it  is  so,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  best  on  the  Continent 
and  in  America. 

The  premises  and  studios  were  formally  opened  to  the  public   on 
Tuesday,  Mr.  Lillie  Mitchell,  the  general  manager,  having  most  success- 


fully catered  to  several  of  the  senses  of  the  numerous  visitors,  including 
the  providing  of  a  high-class  musical  entertainment. 

The  shop  on  the  street  level  has  two  doors,  and  both  its  walls  and 
windows  are  richly  decorated  with  art  productions  and  apparatus  and 
means  for  producing  photographs. 

Here  the  walla  are  treated  in  raised  design  finished  in  a  soft  green, 
which  sets  off  the  apparatus  and  materials  displayed  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  handsome  Grecian  frieze  in  carton-pierre  attracts  the  eye  to 
the  ceiling  which  is  finished  in  a  tender  green,  and  is  of  Adam's  design 
in  elegant  relief.  Half  the  shop  is  devoted  to  the  display  of  photographic 
apparatus  of  the  most  modern  design,  and  in  velvet-lined  cases  are  ex- 
hibited hundreds  of  lenses,  suited  to  every  photographic  requirement. 

In  another  department  we  find  ample  accommodation  provided,  by 
means  of  classified  albums,  for  the  display  of  photographs  of  every 
celebrity  in  whom  the  public  evinces  interest.  Conveniently  placed  tables 
expose  to  view  albums  containing  the  most  complete  series  of  London 
views  published  by  any  firm,  as  well  as  views  of  all  places  of  interest  at 
home  and  abroad. 

Facing  the  main  entrance  is  the  grand  staircase,  with  a  width  of  six 
feet,  leading  to  the  reception  room  and  upper  floors.  It  is  a  massive  piece 
of  work,  the  steps,  handrail,  and  balusters  being  constructed  in  solid  wal- 
nut, whilst  the  walls  are  decorated  in  Anaglypta  and  Calcorion  material, 
painted  in  harmonious  yellows  and  browns.  Amongst  the  numerous 
specimens  displayed  here  are  some  beautiful  examples  of  the  Company's 
new  photo-mezzotype  and  other  permanent  processes,  adapted  for  high- 
class  book  illustrations  and  for  the  requirements  of  advertisers. 

Immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  we  see  the  handsome  wrought  iron 
and  copper  double  doors  leading  to  the  commodious  and  elegantly  fitted 
passenger  lift.  This  lift  was  erected  by  the  American  Elevator  Company, 
and  it  communicates  with  every  floor  and  the  two  studios. 

An  easy  ascent  by  either  staircase  or  lift  brings  us  to  the  first  floor,  and 
we  at  once  enter  the  magnificent  reception  room,  which  is  devoted  to  the 
display  of  portraiture  in  every  possible  style.  It  is  an  elegantly  furnished 
room  of  great  size,  being  forty  feet  by  twenty-five  feet,  and  is  probably  the 
largest  to  be  found  in  this  country  devoted  to  the  convenience  of  portrait 
sitters.  We  are  at  once  struck  by  the  quiet  harmonious  colouring  and 
artistic  decoration  of  this  room,  the  whole  being  carried  out  after  Adam's 
and  Grecian  designs.  Comfortable  lounges,  Chippendale  and  Adam's 
chairs,  Turkey  carpets,  and  rich  velvet  hangings,  gracefully  draped  in 
simple  Grecian  lines,  give  an  air  of  luxury  and  refinement  rarely  met 
with  in  photographic  establishments.  There  is  an  arrangement  by  which 
the  whole  room  can  be  coverted  into  a  darkened  chamber,  and  by  the  help 
of  the  electric-light  optical  lantern  be  used  for  scientific  demonstrations 
and  lectures.  Here  an  audience  of  about  two  hundred  can  be  seated, 
and  it  is  proposed  to  hold,  during  the  winter  season,  a  series  of  afternoon 
practical  lectures  and  demonstrations  upon  popular  and  interesting  de- 
partments of  amateur  photography.  Two  carved  mantelpieces  and  fire- 
places promise  warmth  and  comfort  to  winter  visitors.  The  walls  are 
treated  with  a  bold  deep  frieze  in  carton-pierre,  while  a  Greek  cornice 
and  deep  Adam's  dado  coloured  in  quiet  Pompeian  tones  of  red  and 
sienna  form  an  effective  background  for  the  fine  specimens  of  photo- 
graphic art  displayed  by  the  Company. 

Ascending  by  the  staircase,  we  find  the  second  floor  is  devoted  to  the 
chemical  and  apparatus  stock  rooms,  where  the  execution  and  rapid  dis- 
patch of  orders  goes  on  continually.  Here  also  is  a  camera  fitting  and 
repairing  room,  where  amateurs'  requirements  are  attended  to. 

On  the  third  floor  we  have  an  excellent  suite  of  dressing  rooms,  luxuri- 
ously fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  sitters  ;  a  ladies'  boudoir,  elegantly 
furnished  in  inlaid  rosewood,  with  Turkey  rugs  and  silken  hangings, 
with  its  dainty  alcove,  concealing  lavatory  arrangements,  and  fitted  with 
electric  light,  claims  our  first  attention,  whUe  the  appointments  of  the 
dressing-table,  with  its  ebony  toilet  fittings,  electric  pendants  for  illu- 
minating the  figure,  and  the  boldly  framed  bevelled  mirrors  en  suite, 
swinging  from  floor  to  ceiling  to  show  every  detail  of  the  full-length 
figure,  give  a  most  charming  finish  to  the  room.  The  large  "  Family 
Eoom,"  lighted  by  four  windows,  and  doubly  fitted  with  every  require- 
ment, accommodates  groups  and  family  parties  who  may  wish  to  be 
together,  whilst  the  comfort  of  gentlemen  is  especially  catered  for  in  a 
luxuriously  fitted  room  for  their  special  use.  Every  window  is  screened 
with  decorated  glass  and  transparencies  to  secure  privacy ;  and,  to  assist 
ladies  and  children  who  may  desire  to  change  their  costume,  a  smartly- 
attired  lady's-maid  is  in  constant  attendance. 

On  the  same  floor  the  General  Manager  has  his  private  room,  for  the 
use  of  the  Directors  and  the  reception  of  special  visitors. 

Ascending  to  the  fourth  floor  we  came  upon  an  open  landing,  furnished 
as  a  lounge  for  those  who  are  awaiting  access  to  the  large  studio,  which 
opens  herefrom  through  decorated  portieres.  Pleasantly  lighted  from  the 
roof  the  walls  here  exhibit  a  display  of  amateur  work,  chiefly  repre- 
senting the  winning  pictures  which  gained  medals  at  the  Company's 
different  exhibitions.  In  the  large  studio,  from  which  so  much  of  the 
Company's  celebrated  work  has  emanated,  a  group  of  fifty  can  be  com- 
fortably taken.  Every  appliance  of  modern  photography  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  artist,  iucluding  cameras  adapted  to  take  from  the  modest 
carte-de-visile  to  pictures  30  x  24,  the  latter  being  taken  by  an  enormous 
camera  of  the  newest  construction.  On  this  floor  are  commodiously  fitted 
dark  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  artists,  and  a  special  dressing  room  for  the 
convenience  of  sitters  who  are  being  taken  in  character  costume,  and  who 
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eaa  bj  this  eonT«iuent  urangaiMnt  pan  to  and  from  both  ttodio*  witb- 
oat  notiee. 

On  this  floor  i>  the  special  instroetioa  room  prorided  for  amateur 
photognphariL  By  maana  of  a  isries  of  competitiTa  exhibitions,  of  which 
the  Companv  bore  all  the  azpenae,  and  contributed  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  paUie  eharitiea,  the  growing  iatateet  in  photography  was  fostered 
to  sneh  an  extant  that  on  the  last  iinwainB  no  leea  tnan  fiOOO  exhibits 
were  entered ;  and,  bnt  (or  the  reeooaboetion  of  their  premisee,  a  fourth 
ezhibitioa  would  have  been  in  pwgriai,  which,  it  is  certain,  wonld  hare 
oatriTmDad  all  ita  piaieciwsei  i.  To  maet  the  requirements  o(  their  ama- 
teor  elicnta  a  thorao^y  qoalifled  instraotar,  expert  in  the  lateet  pcoeeaeas, 
the  doings  of  the  Boeiefies,  and  the  difthwihiea  and  trials  of  the  Mginner, 
is  fvir*  from  mocning  till  evening  to  give  instmction  to  novieea  and 
the  men  adraneed  atatett. 

Wa  «■•  panianlarty  stmek  with  the  inganioas  arrangement  of  the 
(ilertito  light  wilh  whieh  these  dark  roooM  are  prorided.  The  light  ean 
be  inalaalaMeaaly  switehed  either  into  the  mby  lantema  or  made  to 
iHwiniiMto  the  dark  room  iteelf ,  aa  the  aaae  requires.  Comfortable  spring 
finding  seats  are  prorided,  also  water  tape,  trays,  and  chemicals  within 
arm's  reach,  so  that  detelopment  miat  baeome  a  laxnrpr.  As  the  dark 
rooms  are  made  to  eonuniinieate  intanaUy,  the  papil  or  papils  ean 
reeeive  iiMtmatioBa  and  aak  qnsatioiia  wUIit  at  their  work  and  without 
httvfag  to  iMva  tkair  placee. 

iTsbort  stalreais  leads  from  thia  floor  to  the  newly  ereeted  nppar 
studio,  in  whieh  every  anplianea  that  the  latest  adraneee  in  the  seienee 
have  prored  to  be  dssiraWe  ia  intiodaead.  It  is  intended  to  derou  this 
stodio  to  an  entirely  new  elaaa  ol  |il¥it>igiB|ihio  prodoetiona,  embudjing 
all  the  ease  and  grace  d  komt  funrafwrt,  with  the  eieapliaaal  ladito 
offered  by  the  bet  arrangsinewte  el  itmtio  Mghtina.  The  atndio  ia  traatsd 
as  a  drawing  room  with  hawdaiwiii|  iiaiwlid  daao  and  parquet  flooring, 
to  whieh  the  old  Eaatan  nga  and  Loirii  Seise  furniture  lend  an  air  of 
hoaMUke  reality  not  naoally  met  wkk  ia  lladioe.  Sitters  for  this  studio 
win  only  be  takan  by  fecial  a^l^lM^utMwat.  after  interriews  with  the 
artist,  who  will  arrange  aa  to  dnae,  At. 

A  feature  which  adds  to  the  attiatitliaiiess  of  the  pttmises  is  the 
*'«~^~~~'  eteetroliera  in  wrought  iioa  and  eopper,  espsdally  dfeigned  lor 
ih«  daaantiaa  o(  eaab  looB.  logatbsrwUi  the  wrought-iioB  gatea  farming 
tha  MtMSaa  to  the  lift. 

A  aoalartahla  daseent  by  the  lift  niiier  aharge  of  its  liTsried  attawlaiit 
bfhifi  aa  eoea  mora  to  the  ground  floor,  where  we  part  with  the  gsnecal 
iiisiiagai.  Mr.  J.  LilUe  Mitchell,  to  wboB  we  are  indebted  for  eome  of 
tlie  detaila  now  giTen.  and  to  whoee  design  and  taste  the  planning, 
'''""-I'-g.  and  famishing  is  dae,  eaeh  hem  having  been  penonally 
dafisad  and  ita  axeentica  sopariBlaadad  bgr  him. 

We  have  aliaady  (pegs  471  of  oar  last  solaaM)  dmiafliid  the  Company's 
extSBsire  beiery  at  New  Southgsts,  and  are  inlomed  that  the  growth  of 
the  liariaiii  has  bean  so  great  that  it  has  had  to  be  aonaidsrahly  extended 

♦ 

^ornsn  ilotcs  anU  llctss. 

Taaas  alwavs  mears  to  be  a  delieate  vein  of  humour  about  Lieeegans's 
wuT  of  puttmg  thinga  whieh  aanfas  a  aertaia  ehaim  on  everything  be 
wntee,  no  matter  how  abatraaa  or  tertmiwal.  Baeeatly  he  has  amused 
Ua  laadsra  by  poiatiaf  oat  that  Hart  Teraaea  baa  eumpetitora  in  tlie 
■niiaal  msatioa.  <.c.  iMaati  whieh  are  alao  iiisrialfate  ia  •'  haUoefaiome." 
Theae  tan  oattobatheeatarpiUars  of  a  aattain  butterfly  (pair<No  Niretu) 
whieh  iababila  the  Cape  ef  (iood  Hope.  Tbeae  caterpillars,  which  princi- 
pally aflaat  the  IsavM  of  orange  tzeee,  aad  thua  usually  partake  of  tlieir 
dark-greaa  eolour,  were  Introdueed  into  a  ehuBb«  provided  with  a  glass 
aovar.  One  aide  of  thie  ehamber  toasiim  of  a  rad  briak  wall,  and  the 
bottom  waa  of  yoBow  woodi  The  eaterpillars  attaehad  theataalvee,  aoma 
of  them,  to  the  oraagr  leavse,  with  wUeh  they  were  f^  aad  thaaa 
remained  dark  graea ;  othetrattaohed  theateelvee  to  the  wall,  and  ttmied 
raddiah  yaUow ;  whila  thoee  on  the  wood  became  bright  yellow  ;  while 
ooa  whieh  wae  half  oa  the  wood  and  half  on  the  briek  beeaate  half  red 
aad  half  yellow.  ••  It  would  b«  intereating,"  writee  I  liiiging. "  to  ascer- 
tain  if  the  skin  of  theee  inaeete  would  repioduue  a  eolonod  image  pro- 
jeetsd  on  to  them." 

Hna  R.  W.  Vooai.,  in  hia  communications  from  the  Charlottenburg 
laboraltey,  eontinuee  to  dieeum  the  dark-room  glass  qneetion,  urging  the 
I  of  the  poaket  epeatroaeope  aa  the  beet  meana  of  teetiag  glass 
He  stataa  that  ha  haa  develeoed  hondrede  of  platee  by 


I  throng  glasa  selastsd  bv  thie  means,  and  in  no  single 
aaaa  haa  had  any  traces  of  clouding.  The  alleged  defect  of  the  pocket 
e,  that  it  dose  not  indieata  altra-vimet  and  violet  rays,  Herr 
not  consider  of  moch  importance,  as  he  onlv  recommends 
tbe'emplaymeat  of  led  glaaa  in  coojaaetion  with  a  petroleum  lamp  for 
dark-room  psaaHae,  aad  petioieum  lamps  givs  oat  hardly  any  ultra-violet 
or  violet  mja. 


Ow 


photogntfhie  teeting  Herr  Vogel  doee  not  appear  to  approve,  and 
H  na  Ue  laasoo  that  red  glam  whieh  the  spocUoeeope  showed  to 


reliable,  and  with  whieh  he  worked  satisfactorily  for  a  long  period  of  time^ 
woald,  to  jodge  from  the  results  of  spectroscopic  testing,  have  been  re^ 
jected  as  useless. 

Herb  VooEi,  sums  up  his  conclusions  by  stating  that  a  light  of  seven  candles 
with  a  red  glass  found  to  be  spectrosoopically  satisfactory,  and  which  per- 
miu  of  ordinary  print  being  read  at  a  distance  of  about  two  feet,  will  in 
all  cases  give  reliable  results. 


®ur  JEliitorial  STatle. 


Da  Phoiooraphib  inx  Hbomsilbbb  Gklatine.  Vol.  U, 
By  Lcowia  Davis  ud  Cbablss  Scolis.  Halle:  W.  Knapp. 
\Vk  noticednit  some  length  the  first  volume  of  this  somewhat  elaborate 
work  on  ita  anpearance  about  nine  months  iLgp,  which  dealt,  as  will 
be  remembered,  with  the  preparation  of  emulsions  and  the  treatment 
of  the  negative.  The  preaent  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first  part,  entitled  "  Orthoskingraphie  I'hoto^phy  "—a  title  which 
nised  not  unneceaaaiily  alarm  the  reader,  as  it  is  only  the  authors'  way 
of  writing  ortkoekromatic — treats  of  the  manufacture  and  manipula- 
tion of  orthoehromatic  plates;  the  seeo&d  part  is  concerned  with 
failures,  and  the  means  by  which  ther  may  be  avoided ;  and  the  third 
is  a  collection  of  receipts  and  formuue,  constituting  what  is  perhaps 
the  moat  valuable  portion  of  the  book. 

We  observed  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  that  it  appeared 
to  ua  to  be  rather  a  miatake  to  devote  so  much  space  in  a  work 
apparently  intended  for  the  use  of  the  practical  photo(p«pher  to  the 
manufacture  of  dry  platas  and  the  prepuation  of  emulsions,  as  if  one 
photographer  oat  cl  a  thousand  ever  thinks  of  making  his  own 
platea  I  A  similar  leaiark  applies  to  the  present  volume.  A  good 
deal  of  space  ia  taken  op  describing  the  preparation  of  orthoehromatic 
plates — a  branch  into  which  we  venture  to  think  very  few  practical 
pbotofmphers  are  likely  to  wander.  X  good  deal  of  parade  is  made  of 
sciantifle  knowledge  bearing  on  the  subject;  but  when  we  look  for 
any  explanation  aa  to  why  or  how  the  various  colours  render  the 
platee  sensitive  to  certain  rays,  no  answer  is  forthcoming.  Very 
excellent,  however,  ia  the  portion  dealing  with  the  application  of 
orthochromatio  ^^tM  to  landscapes,  portraits,  reproductions  of  oil 
paintings,  Ac.  The  anthon,  in  contradistinction  to  some  authorities, 
layspedal  straaa  upon  tha  empk>yment  of  the  yellow  screen. 

The  second  part  we  ara  inclined  to  regard  as  the  most  valuable  of 
the  whole  work,  at  least  to  the  practical  man.  It  contains  a  most 
exhaustive  catalogue  of  nearly  all  the  failures  and  blunders  that  can 
be  made,  with  an  account  of  their  causes  and  the  means  of  preventing 
them.  Moet  of  us  will  agree  with  the  remark  by  which  it  is  com- 
menced, that  photography  with  bmmide  of  silver  gelatine  is  a  ticklish 
businees,  and  that  it  is  only  by  careful  study  of  the  eaiur*  of  failure 
that  they  can  be  avoided. 

The  receipts  in  the  third  part  are  apparently  all  from  high  authori- 
ties, though  rather  jumbled  up  together. 

On  the  whole,  the  work  must  be  regarded  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  jihotaBaphic  literature,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  towards  "  book- 
maaiag Occasionally  obaerrable,  and  it  is  well  provided  with  illustra- 
tions and  woodcuts.  The  title-page  is  adorned  with  an  excellent 
portrait  of  the  Archducbeaa  Harie-'Tnertee,  the  { utron  saint  of  Vienna 
photographers.  

TotrUST  OCTDB  TO  THK  COMTIXKNT.— WaLKB  IN  THK  AltOBNNKS. 

Idltad  br  PsacT  Lisdlit.  London  t  US,  lUit  iliuil. 
Now  that  the  woathir  renden  it  possible  for  intending  tourists  to 
put  their  travelEng  proji«ts  into  execution,  sncb  guide-lHM>ks  as  those 
abovt*-mentioned  will  be  found  very  handy.  They  are  well  illustrated 
by  mape  and  numerona  sketches,  and  so  far  aa  we  are  able  to  check  it 
from  personal  knowledge,  the  ii^ormation  given  is  sound  and  reliable. 
The  price  of  each  is  sixpenee. 


RECENT  PATENTS, 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  10,806.— "A  Device  to  he  attached  to  Grave  Stones,  Vaultn,  and  such 
like,  for  DiaplayiDg  Photogiaph*,  and  for  Holding  Visiting,  Monniiog,  or 
Memorial  CanU,  Flowen,  and  similar  Articles."     C.  J.  tottXi.—DaUd  Jyiy 
1,  1890. 

No.  10,M5. — "An  Improved  Self-cappinfr  Time  and  Instantaneona  Shutter 
fnr  i'hotograpbic  Purpoece,  and  MetBoil  of  Setting  and  Releaaing  aame.' 
U.  P.  TATTxaaAU.— ZtaiJ  ya/y  8,  188a 
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No.  10,635. — "Improvement'i  in  Shutters  for  Pliotograpliic  Cameras." 
J.  W.  Sytna.— Dated  July  9,  1890. 

No.  10,719. — "Au  Improved  Automatic  Changing  Box  aud  Holder  or  Dark 
Slide  for  Photographic  Dry  Plates  for  Use  wiSi  a  Photogiaphic  Camera," 
F.  R.  GlBBoif.—Dateil  July  10,  1890. 

No.  10,835. — "An  Improved  Apparatus  for  Displaying  Stereoscopic  Views 
and  the  likf."  Communicated  by  C.  Bishop.  J.  P.  Bayly. — Jjatetl  July  12, 
1890. 

No.  10,871. — "Improvements  in  Automatic  Photographic  Machines."  A. 
Tovn-REWiLhE.—Jtated  July  12,  1890. 


Mntim^  of  lboctette<E{» 


MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES 

FOR  NEXT    WEEK. 

Dlt*  of  UeeUnf. 

Nftme  of  Society. 

PUee  of  MMtlng. 

July  22 

6reat  Britain  (Technical) 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

..22 :::::::..::; 

Bolton  Club               

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Anderton'sHotel,Fleet-8treet,E.C. 

„    23  

Photographic  Club 

Burton-on-Trent 

„    24  

„    24  

Masons  Hall  Tavei-n,  Basiughall>st. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
JULT  10,— Mr.  T.  £.  Freshwater  in  tlie  chair. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  complained  of  a  ditliculty  that  he  had  found  in 
mounting  jirints  of  the  aristotype  kind — those  that  are  prepared  with  a  gelatine 
surface.  The  paper  was  tacky  and  adhered  to  the  fingera  whilst  moist,  and 
this  rendered  the  handling  of  it  difficult. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  that  was  because  it  was  not  alumed,  as  gelatine 
papers  should  be.  If  treated  with  chrome  alum  solution  it  would  even  bear  to 
be  washed  in  hot  water  aftenvards. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Draob  (the  new  Hon.  Secretarj'j  said  that  he  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  members  to  a  paragraph  in  the  annual  report  pointing  out 
the  desirability  of  keeping  up  and  increasing  the  number  of  the  members.  He 
said  that  if  people  only  knew  the  charactei  of  the  men  who  met  there  week 
after  week  the  room  they  occupied  would  not  hold  the  number  of  adherents 
who  would  flock  in. 

Tlie  subject  of  the  next  lantern-slide  competition  was  discussed,  and  Mr. 
W.  £  Debenham  suggested  that  at  least  one  plate  should  be  furnished  by 
each  competitor  from  the  negatives  just  as  tliey  were,  without  separate  cloud 
printing  or  dodging  of  any  kind.    This  suggestion  was  generally  approveii. 

A  uumlier  of  names  was  given  in  as  those  of  nienil)ers  who  intended  to  com- 
pete, and  it  was  arranged  that  each  member  should  keep  the  negatives  for  one 
week  only. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings  showed  some  platinum  prints  made  on  Hardcastle's 
direct  printing-out  paper.     They  were  considered  to  be  very  good. 

Mr.  BiuGiNsHAW  proposed  that  a  night  should  be  fixed  for  the  display  of 
photographs  taken  in  connexion  with  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Convention  at 
Chester,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  should  be  in  September,  the  precise  date  to 
be  settled  later  on. 

Mr,  Hastings  showed  prints  that  had  been  sent  to  him  from  a  negative  in 
which  two  swans  appeared  duplicated,  making  four  in  the  picture.  There  had 
evidently  been  a  double  exposure,  and  the  swans  had  changed  their  position 
between  the  two  openings  of  the  slnitter. 

The  subject  for  discussion  for  the  24th  inst.  was  settled : — Printing  under 
y'arious  Coloured  Media. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison  showed  a  specimen  of  photo-collotype  illustrated  in 
colours ;  the  subject  was  the  cover  of  an  ancient  volume  in  the  British  Museum 
collection. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 
JnLT  11. — Committee  meeting  held  at  4,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row. 
Mr.  W.  Bedford,  Chairman. 

Messrs.  R.  P.  Drage,  G.  C.  Audsley,  and  P.  J.  W.  Mapp  were  elected 
members. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Mayor  of  Chester  for  allowing  the  boxes 
to  be  placed  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  to  Mr.  Briginshaw  for  his  kind  help. 

A  vote  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  T.  J.  Collins  was  pjissed  on  the  death  of  her 
husband  (our  Deputy  Chairman),  who  had  always  been  to  the  fore  in  helping 
the  Association. 

The  money  collected  at  the  Convention  was  11.  Is.  7Jrf. 

The  Committee  trust  that  employers  requiring  assistants  will  make  use  of 
the  Association,  who  have  several  persons  desiripg  situations.  The  Hon. 
Secretary  will  be  pleased  to  send  names  on  receipt  of  requirements. 

Subscriptions  are  now  due. 

> 

HACKNEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
July  10, — The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Hodges. 

The  Secrktahy  reminded  members  that  the  monthly  outing  would  be  on 
the  19th  inst. ;  and  that  a  competition  would  be  held  in  November,  and  that 
Messrs.  H.  P.  Robinson  and  J.  Traill  Taylor  had  very  kindly  consented  to  act 


.  Carpenter  handed  round  some  negatives  which  had  holes  in  them. 
Mr.  BiuT  Acres  said  that  they  were  air-bells  caused  in  development. 
Mr.  HoDOES  said  he  had  found  that  with  rapid  exposures  he  was  troubled 
with  them. 
Mr.  Aches  said  that  it  was  through  the  developer  being  too  strong. 


The  Chairman  then  called  on  Mr.  Acres  for  his  paper  on  Exposure  and 
Develop^nent. 

Mr.  Acres  then  proceeded  to  say  that  he  did  not  altogether  agree  with  expo- 
sure tables,  and  explained  that  exposures  varied,  and  gave  as  an  example  the 
angle  of  45°,  where  the  exposure  would  be  increased  one  half,  and  if  at  right 
angles  it  would  be  trebled.  Tlie  lecturer  advocated  the  backing  of  plates  with 
either  burnt  sienna  ground  in  water  or  Bates's  black.  He  preferred  dull 
weather  to  photogi-apli  in  glens,  and  when  developing  used  plenty  of  liglit.  So 
much  having  been  said  about  not  being  able  to  develop  the  isochromatie  plates, 
he  proceeded  to  develop  one  by  rather  a  pale  ruby  light,  holding  the  dish  some 
short  distance  off.  The  plate  in  question  was  a  positive  made  by  an  exposure 
of  thirty  seconds  to  the  ruby  light  (over-exposed,  fifteen  seconds  would  have 
l>een  ample).  He  next  developed  one  by  the  white  candlelight,  holding  the 
plate  above  the  light.     In  both  cases  there  was  no  trace  of  fog. 

Mr.  Hodges  asked  why  makers  did  not  back  their  plates. 

Mr.  Capel  asked  for  an  approximate  guide  to  speed  of  plates. 

Mr.  Hensler  asked  whether  Mr.  Acres  advocated  the  use  of  large  or  small 
stop. 

The  Secretary  wanted  to  know  whether  any  non-actinic  light  could  be  used. 

Mr.  Acres,  in  reply,  said  that  he  did  not  doubt  that,  if  required,  makers 
would  back  their  jdates,  but  people  had  so  many  difi'erent  tastes.  Messrs. 
Ed  wan  Is  would,  doubtless,  if  a  quantity  were  ordered.  He  said  plates  generally 
ran  from  sixteen  on  the  sensitometer  to  twenty-three  or  twenty-five.  It  was 
better  to  use  as  large  a  stop  as  possilile  with  definition  to  avoid  flare  spot  and 
fiat  pictures.     In  skilful  hands  any  non-actinic  medium  could  be  used. 


CROYDON  CAMERA  CLUa 
July  10,— Mr.  G.  R.  White  (Deputy  President)  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  a  financial  statement,  .showing  that  the  affairs  of  this 
young  Club  are  in  a  highly  satisfactory  condition. 

The  Chairman  called  upon  Mr.  De  Clercq  to  notify  the  Council's  decision  in 
reference  to  acquiring  a  permanent  home  for  the  Croydon  Camera  Club. 

From  his  statement  it  appeared  that  the  Council  had  in  contemplation  the 
acquisition  of  premises  situated  at  56,  George-street,  Croydon,  as  being  in  every 
way  suitable  for  the  purpose. 

A  resolution  was  carried  approving  the  decision  of  the  Council. 

It  was  agi'eed  that  a  Sub-Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  White,  De  Clercq, . 
Underbill,  Overton,  and  Isaacs,  be  apjiointed  to  take  the  premises  on  behalf  of 
the  Club,  and  to  enter  into  every  arrangement  which  in  their  opinion  may  be 
necessary  for  acquiring  the  premises  and  adapting  them  to  the  requu'ements  of 
the  aub. 

Tlie  Secretary  was  authorised  to  call  a  special  general  meeting  on  July  16  to  ■ 
take  possession  of  the  rooms. 

After  the  business  portion  of  the  meeting  had  concluded,  several  of  the 
members  handed  round  some  excellent  specimens  of  their  work  during  recent 
excursions. 

With  reference  to  the  new  rooms,  we  may  mention  that  they  are  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  Tliey  are  close  to  New  and  East  Croydon  Stations,  and 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of  West  Croydon.  Tr.iins  pass  the  door.  The 
premises  consist  of  one  large  room,  which  will  be  used  as  a  clnb  room  for 
meetings,  demonstrations,  lantern  exhibitions,  &c. ;  there  are  two  smaller 
rooms,  one  of  which  will  be  used  as  a  store  room,  and  the  other  as  a  dark  room, 
with  every  convenience  and  appliance.  There  is  also  a  forecourt  attached, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  utilised.  The  Council  will  allow  the  Club  to  be  used 
by  tourists,  cyclists,  &c.  Members  will  have  the  benefit  of  a  photographic 
library  and  a  place  for  carrying  out  any  operations  appertaining  to  photo- 
graphic chemistry.  The  premises  (which  are  exceedingly  commodious)  will  be 
open  daily,  and  afford  oiiportunities  for  exchange  of  ideas  between  members, 
which  at  present  the  Club  does  not  possess. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  tTnderhill,  23a,  Clarendon-road,  Croydon) 
will  be  glad  to  receive  names  of  gentlemen  who  intend  joining,  or  to  give  any 
information.  Ordinary  members'  subscription  is  10s.  Sid. ;  honorary  members , 
5«.  per  year. 

IPSWICH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  monthly  excursion  of  this  Society  took  place  on  Saturday,  the  12th  inst. , 
to  Framlingliam.  Driving  a  two-horse  brake,  an  early  start  was  made  at 
nine  a.m.,  the  route  being  through  the  villages  of  Martlesham,  Woodbridge, 
Wickham  Market,  and  Parham,  where  the  first  stop  was  made  for  the  purpose  - 
of  visiting  the  Old  Hall,  a  famous  place  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  and  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  diary  of  Lady  Willoughby.  A  quaint  old  place  it  is, 
surrounded  by  a  broad  moat,  and  away  in  the  fields  far  from  the  roadway — a 
perfect  gem  for  the  artist  and  photographer.  Continuing  the  journey,  Fram- 
lingham  was  soon  reached,  and  the  party  partook  of  luncheon  at  the  "Crown 
Hotel."  Time  only  permitted  a  hurried  look  at  the  Castle,  and  with  a  general 
regret  that  the  programme  did  not  permit  a  longer  stay,  a  move  was  made  for 
Easton  (where  stands  the  residence  of  his  Grace  the  Dnke  of  Hamilton),  and 
thence  to  Letheringham  Abbey,  where  the  party  were  invited  to  tea.  A 
pleasant  drive  home  in  the  twilight  completed  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  - 
many  enjoyable  outings  of  this  Society. 


MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
July  10, — Mr.  John  Schofield  presided. 

The  CHAIR.MAN  referred  to  the  less  the  Society  had  sustained  by  the  death 
of  one  of  its  oldest  members — Mr.  R.  Atherton — whose  genial  face  will  be 
greatly  missed  from  future  meetings. 

A  matter  of  interest  in  connexion  with  explosions  of  gas  cylinders  was 
brought  forward  by  Mr.  W.  Broughton,  who  said  it  was  generally  considered 
that  carbon  or  a  combustible  substance  could  not  find  its  way  into  cylinders  of 
compressed  oxygen,  but  he  had  found  that  a  silencer  he  used  to  retard  the 
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nmcBt  from  a  qrliado'  bceaiDC  elogpd,  aad  apon  opening  it  he  diaoorered  the 
•hur-wool  packing  cootained  oil,  which  had  rrUentrjr  been  introdaced  into  the 
cjUadtr  from  the  tomimaaoi  {lumpe  oMd  in  SlUng  it.  Mr.  Bnmghton  thonght 
roil  in  oxTSan  nad«  UrJi  prnrara  wi^ 


that  Ik* 


•■•r- 
,  qaita  aafldaat  to  pndnea  an  txidoaioD ;  awt  ha  HOBtad  tliat 
.  doaa  mar  ba««  baen  caaiad  fay  it.  To  dcnomtntotlM  com  )>; 
wUeb  laaM  majr  b*  pcodoeed  by  tha  (imple  uiztare  of  apfianBtly  hannlew 
anhrtaacaa  containing  carbon  and  oxnia,  Mr.  Broughtoa  mixad  a  faw  grmiiu 
ofpomaafaaaiaof  potaah  vith  a  few  iuopa  of  gljrcerine,  wliaa  a  brilliant  dams 
waa  kiadlad  almoat  Imaiadlately. 

Mr.  BBWAKDa  iatrodoeed  the  Eaatmaa  Comiwnjr'a  film*  to  tha  manttnc.  and 
axkOMad  lavHnl  whala-plata  necatifaa  wllb  pcteta  tharaikea  laat  bf  the 
Coopaajr,  alto  anaHfoa  ftiaU  takan  at  tha  Cbartir  CoaeaatiOB  by  tha  mpra- 
■ttatiw  of  tha  Ooaponr.  Mr.  Edwaida  had  lued  the  Alma  dnri^  a  raocat 
Onntlaantal  tbor,  ami  taatified  to  tlietr  cxtrmie  r>|ii'litjr,  maajr  pietniaa  being 
onr-aspoaad,  altnott|b  ha  ued  a  very  qaick  •huttir.  while  the  filma  jriddeS 
oeat  detail  Ib  tha  dM  ahadowi,  whan  he  did  not  expect  to  find  anjr.  No 
Uttb  fertvat  «■•  — iiifcatad  in  the  aepttrea  ahowii  and  the  print*  acoom- 
paayfam  thaw. 

lU-7rAa»»w  ahowrd  a  eoUeeUon  of  kalUtjrpe  priata,  and  eipUaed  the 
procaa  of  printing  aaJ  JewJonmaat,  which  gair*  plcuty  of  half  toaa^  aad  wa* 
rrmiMbwd  partkalarlr  aoitafato  for  pottnritna, 

Mb,  Hnrnwrnw  developed  *0BM  piatiaatype  prinU  bjr  the  hot  praeaai  aoo- 
caaaiUIjr,  aad  aoeae  cimlais  fton  tb  Coaapany  were  •liatribatad.  UUla  wa* 
•ai<l,*z(apt  thBt,gi««n  a  eood  aoil  toltahle  negative  .in.I  '(tiite  correct  prittttw, 
a  good  raaolt  woiud  ptobaMr  br  oljtaliwit,  bat  the  miinrrxHu  (aUiiiw*  madetfi* 


a  good  raaoK  woaM  ptobaMr  be  oijtalneil,  bat  the  mimrrxHu  ttUmw*  made  the 
rreciam  rather  exnaaaiee.  Mr.  llehUngtaa  pnoeeileil  to  gire  an  laatnKtiva 
1  ■ataalnMii  a  of  tU  Waa  riatil  aweaaa  of  ililli  im  toning,  and  draw  attattf 
to  the  amWiat  apadMBa  te  bath  lama  Mi  aaaU  piiaU,  ftaU  of  deUO,  whioh 
wen  ehawa,  pleaitag  alike  ia  gradaMea  aad  tana. 


renehawa,  plniin 

Mr.  iirmiKa  aald  he  had  aot  ftmad  Ih*  Baaehanl  paper  alwajra  perfect 
thrmmhaai  the  aheet.  bat  dafeetin  ahaata  IM  baea  iaaaadiatalv  rmbeed.  He 
MoeUmaa  aaad  with  that  i«per  the  PUtlaolnie  CoaiMai^a  P  adatte  (ooU 
rrow),  and  Iband  it  gave  goo>i  raodta.  Nnta  ahoold  be  orarpfiBtad,  a* 
'  htf  l»t  maeh  in  loaing. 


taa  Bbaehspl  ]>roieM  wa*  gcsoallr  apnorcl. 
Tha  CM*niii*»  nrmiwlail  neBbeaa  of  the  i 


hi*  hope  tlwt  liiajimiBlh 
1  a miutlna  whkh  had  ha«i 

th^i 


to  I 


tkxiatr'*  vtarter  dlaplar,  an.l 
dfaeamdalgrttklthaith.  He 
tXy  Intewetiag  to  tadasa  aaTerai 
aad  finialn  to  a  later  hoar  than 


BKRLix  aocrerv'  for  the  promotion  op  photography. 

Ji-n  aa,— Profcaier  Dr.  Voaal  la  the  ehair. 
The  Siat  axhMt  of  Impoftnaa  ««a  aada  tw  Bear  ttaadigl.  who  aahibltad  a 

number  of  TieWB  in  ceUotTpa,  eoMMtat  of  Iaada(apea(8xim.  lapradaettaoa 
^waodcata  eaM  to  U  almeafaperfar  ta  the  lairtnela  aail  ihahUght  expo- 
:raa,  which  latter  earned  tha  mperial  main  of  the  meetiim  by  the  troob 
•'*y  ataded  of  tha  high  daoaa  af  parMtoa  whioh  amaiaan'  work  ia  Ihte 
iraeliaa  ia  aapahle  of  imcM^ 

Tha  flaiwMi  thaa  aihihited  aaaaa  aew  oMaatlfWi  by  Zeiaa.  of  JaM,  WMlitiH 
^  a  triptel,  anhiamatlr  aad  ninrhfriaiaHr.  Both  hare  the  aama  apartnic 
Oma*.)i»l  • ...       .  -rr    . 


I  aad  faaaa  (350  maLk,  aad  (l«a 


in  a  field  which,  with  the 


-laaUaat  diaptngm  (>  torn.),  I*  iraaawhat  aamlkr  than  the  Ibcal  leagtb. 
They  an  abaointely  free  fkom  abanatteo,  aad  ena  with  foil  apattan  gire 
f  xtaordiaaiy  ibarTBiii.  The  wtde  aagie  did  aot  give  ahaolnta  ihiiiaiii  with 
faUaMttar^bM  ahowed  aa  aztraonUaarfly  vtdr  eagle  (106^  of  eiaian  aad  an 
ifcitlil  Md  at  KT,  aad  b  qaite  Ikae  from  U^t-auMa  crea  when  the  (un 
•hiaaa  dbaatly  on  It 

The  SacWRAar  then  gave  a  rtanU  of  eitraota  fnm  the  lateat  aaaben  of 
TBI  BaitMl  JocaHAi.  or  PBoroiMuniT,  of  whieh  Butoa'a  method  of 
dahmbWai  alaahoi  by  meaaa  of  earlnaala  of  potMh  aad  a  rmaipt  (or  arrow- 
roc*  part*  ftamad  tha  ptlaeipaL  With  naaA  to  aa  article  ia  which  the  em- 
ptaymit  af  yeOov  acneo*  in  co^iBnetiaa  with  atthaehnawtk  pUtea  waa 
dlaappfOTad  oi  on  account  of  their  liabQIty  to  pralgca  di*lartioa,  it  waa 
obeerrad  that  thia  waa  a  proof  of  the  dilBcaltin  axpeiianoed  in  B"****"-*  of 
ohtaiaiaa  dkMa  with  panlM  aUaa, 

TUa  tSe  OuiBllali  eoatnaed,  aad  obaamd  ttet  ena  la  Vtaaaa  thaaaae 
dJMealtTwaa Wjpatomml    aiaay VTaniiaaephiiHyapliwiobtatolagthaiwftBi 

Herr  Omumujn  then  gave  a  «hart  Maaaat  of  the  coatanta  of  Bekiaa 


pariadkala,  ladadlag  a  deaertntioa  of  M.  IVAmppe'*  aew  flaah  lamp,  wEleh 
baa  ataaady  baaa  daeaiibed  aad  eritietaad  ia  the  JotraMi. 

A  reaaiatioB  waa  then  paaaed  with  np«l  to  the  holidays  which  it  waa 
dal«miaed  to  Bz  tron  Jaly  I  to  Sepleaahar  1».  Duriaf  thia  period  loaial 
wi»tliH«  viU  be  held  ia  the  ''Laipa%vOarttf  RntaaranV^laataadoftheBaaal 
fonaal  meetiayt, 

Aftar  a  qaaaUoatethe  qaa^hia  bm  had  been  oracnUriy  an*wera<I  by  the 
Caafemaa,  the  pfoeeedlni^  teiuUualad. 


CorrrjSponnrnce. 


'  Otnmfninit  itxH  i 


'  wHk  *a  talk  Mm  tf  Ike  ffr. 


jaZ  EVOLUTIOX  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

To  U>*  Eonoa. 

Bta,— Toot  cWd'fwr  ob  my   lateat  wwfc,  T*«    Evlmtitm   of  Photo- 

rrafkf,  nmiada  m«  of  the  atory  of  tha  boa-oonatrietor,  which,  after 

I^iliTiatim  with  alimy  aalira,  oaauaaDoed  awallowing  it  at  the 

*[  ••  that  when  it  came  to  the  iMad  and  honu  of  tha  animal,  it 

'  Ib  a  dilemma.     Voar  firat  panfjaph  ia  pleaaant  and  oily 


eooogh,  bat  the  aeootid  ia  where  the  home  come  in  and  present  a  diffi- 
culty. 

In  reply  to  the  strictorea  in  the  latter,  I  beg  to  state,  in  the  first 
place,  that  I  did  not  oall  my  work  "  a  bistcny  of  photography,"  Uioagii  I 
admit  that  it  approaches  the  title  and  cbaraeter  of  sach  a  work,  and  is 
parhapa,  with  the  exception  o(  wiiich  yoa  comphun,  a  more  complete 
niatary  tlian  any  other.  In  the  aecond  plaoe,  I  thinli  I  "  have  mounted 
a  padMtal "  mooh  higher  than  yoa  imagine,  for  my  aim  was  to  mount  the 
pUlar  of  troth,  and  from  that  eleratad  poaition  endeavoar  to  do  justice  to 
all.  My  Tiaion  waa  naitlier  blocked  by  a  "  ooteria  of  friends,"  nor  oir- 
cninseribed  by  a  "  camaraderie,"  neither  did  I  wish  or  intend  to  ignore  the 
oaefalnesa.  inflnenco,  and  high  character  of  Tb£  BniTtsH  Journal  op 
Photo<iBapht,  or  ita  able  editor.  If  any  silence  on  certain  oommunicationa 
which  appeared  in  that  ably  conducted  Joubku.  nve  rise  to  such  a  sup- 
poaition.  It  ia  more  nnfortonate  than  intentional  ft  was  neither  ignorance 
nor  malice  that  indaoad  bm  to  abetain  bom  oommentiag  on  a  certain 
proeaea,  and  it  waa  onl^  after  nutore  deliberation  that  I  determined  to  do 
no  more  than  taeord  ita  introduction  ehroncdogiiuUly.  By-the-bye,  my 
ehrooologieal  neord  ia  not  tha  work  of  *■  another  pen."  For  its  merits  or 
dafanta,  aaeapting  printer'a  errors,  I  alone  am  anawarable. 

I  ahmild  mm  baen  plaaaed,  indeed,  to  have  commented  on  the  many 
adranlagaa  of  the  eoUodio-biomide  ptooeee  at  the  period  of  ita  perfeotion 
and  praotiee  in  the  text  o(  iqy  book,  bat  I  ooold  not  reconcile  to  my  mind 
aereral  dtaorepandee  and  JBOonaieteneiea  in  the  claims  of  the  inventors ; 
bat  iMw  that  the  wisdocn  of  my  (arbearanoa  haa  been  challenged  by  yon 
and  othen,  I  (eel  eompelled  to  offer  aome  explanation  of  my  reasons  for 
declining  to  introdoee  the  aabject  into  the  text. 

In  the  first  plaoe,  I  knew  that  Mr.  Bolton's  name  was  bonoarably 
aaaoeiated  with  the  firat  pablished  aoooont  of  tha  proeeea ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  gold  medal  waa  awarded  to  Mr.  Sayee  alooc.  I  alao  knew  of  the 
nnhapiiy  eoatrovvny  that  aroae  on  the  aoljeet  eevenU  yeara  a«o,  and  aa 
it  did  not  tarmiaata  to  my  aatiafaction.  and  both  the  oUimante  are  atiU 
living.  I  did  aot  ariab  to  revive  the  eoUodio-hromide  diacuaeion,  or  re- 
kindle tha  alamharing  fire*  of  an  old  feud.  Two  important  qaaationa  have 
often  teeaantad  theinaelvaa  to  my  mind,  and  I  will  put  them  here  with 
tha  hope  of  yoa,  or  eoma  one  elae,  being  able  to  ansiter  them  more  aatis- 
(aetorily  than  I  can  for  mfttlL 

I.  II  Mr.  BolloQ  did  not  fatvant  or  aaaiat  In  the  making  and  introduction 
of  tha  ooUodio-fatoaiida  proeaaa,  why  waa  hia  name  asaodated  with  that  of 
Mr.  Sayee  oo  ita  flnt  pabUeation  and  atterwarda? 

3.  If  Mr.  Bolton  ifi>l  invesl  or  aasist  in  the  making  and  introduction  of 
the  proeeea,  why  did  not  Mr.  Sayoe  iiuUt  on  having  Mr.  Bolton 's  name 
aaanniamit  with  the  honour  aad  awarJ  r 

II  thaaa  ^oeatiaDS  eaaaot  be  moat  satisfactorily  answered,  there  ia  a 
ytry  damaging  aapeet  raaoiBg  throogh  the  whole  aflair.  On  the  other 
hand.  Mr.  Bolton  haa  iateaad  me  that  he  waa  not  only  the  fint  to 
eoBoaIn  the  idea,  bat  tha  flnt  to  make  a  ooUodio-frrDsu'de  emulsion, 
whOa  Mr.  Sayoe.  in  a  teoaot  letter  to  myaeU,  appears  to  take  all  the  credit 
lo  himaell,  and  doee  not  even  mention  Mr.  Bolton's  name.  Mr.  Sayoe 
may  han  coined  the  name  of  the  emoUoo.  bat  that  doee  not  make  him 
the  inventor,  nor  entitle  him  to  the  gold  medal.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Mr.  Sayoe  did  not  eoooeive  the  idea  and  make  a  oollodio-bromidc  cmul- 
aioa  ;  but  aa  then  are  two  elalmaota  we  want  two  proofs,  and  until  the 
pcoofa  are  totthootning  tha  elaima  cannot  be  aettled.  and  the  best  way 
will  be  for  the  claimants  to  endeavour  to  decide  the  matters  in  dispute  by 
their  own  acta.  Then  need  not  be  any  lengthy  or  acrimonious  correspon- 
dence. The  matter  eaa  be  eaaily  decided  by  eiush  man  making  a  statement 
in  writing,  giving  data*  of  oonoeption  and  experiment,  even  to  hours  and 
"ijnplWj  <p>riag  to  them  in  the  form  of  an  affldavit  before  a  com- 
mMBHnl  oaths,  and  allowing  the  atatementa  to  be  pablished  simnlta- 
naooaly  in  all  tha  pbotogtapfaie  weekliea.  Then  the  whole  photographic 
world  could  act  aa  jorora  and  render  a  filial  verdict.  If  aoch  a  thing 
ooald  be  done  I  ahoold  oonaider  my  "  nnaooonntable  omission  "  of  the 
ooUodio-bromide  proceaa  one  of  the  moat  tortnnate  I  ever  made. — I  am, 
jroara,  <ftc. ,  Josh  Webox. 

Ua,  Bemen-itretl,  IP.,  July  IB,  1890. 

[Had  w«  reapondcd  in  th«  same  apirit  in  which  he  writes,  to  the 
el^ranfatoiy'*  with  which  Mr.  Warge  opens  his  letter,  we  would  havo 
denied  horns  to  the  animal  he  apaaka  of  aii  bein^  so  unceremoniously 
treated.  Of  course,  "  erenr  crow  thinka  its  own  binl  the  whitest," 
and  Mr.  Werge  is  at  perMct  liljerty  to  think  his  liistory  tlie  best. 
We  have  (riven  our  reaaona  for  thinking.'  otheru-ii««<.  Had  Mr.  Werge 
desired  to  have  done  Justice  to  the  n-volutionnry  invention  of  Messrs. 
Sayca  and  Uoltoa,  there  was  plenty  of  material  at  hand  from  which  to 
have  compiled  it;  but  this  h«  elected  to  ignore.  It  wati  not  bis  duty 
aa  an  historian  to  hare  suppnasad  a  noted  public  invention  freely  given 
to  the  public  by  two  estaamed  gentlemen  in  the  most  praiseworthy 
and  public  manner  nwaly  because  In — the  historian — was  ignorant 
of  the  ap«cific  part  takan  by  each  or  the  other ;  and  in  now  trying  to  - 
stir  up  indiviuual  and  peraonal  jealousies — thus  imitating  Colonel 
Wortiey,  who  onoe  tried  tne  same — he  is  adopting  an  unwise  and  most 
reprehensible  ooune.  Mr.  Werge  is  entirely  at  sea  respecting  the 
gold  medal  awarded  to  Mr.  Sayce,  a  similar  medal  not  iMving  been  . 
awarded  to  Mr.  Bolton.  Will  it  surprise  Mr.  Wei;^  to  bo  informed 
that  Mr.  Bolton  wu  not  an  exhibitor  at  the  exhibition  at  which  this 
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medal  was  awarded,  but  that  Mr.  Sayce  was  ?  And  on  what  principle, 
then,  was  a  medal  to  be  awarded  to  a  non-exhibitor  ?  But  Mr.  Werge 
further  errs  in  supposing  that  the  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sayce 
for  the  invention  of  collodio-bromide.  It  was  given  to  him  for  the 
prominent  part  he  took  in  that  invention,  it  being  well  understood  by 
the  jurors  (of  whom  Mr.  Bolton  was  one)  that  this  invention  emanated 
from  two  gentlemen  (Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton),  of  whom  only  one 
was  an  exhibitor. 

Although  we  have  printed  Mr.  Werge'a  letter  in  full,  we  trust 
that  neither  of  the  two  gentlemen  so  long  and  so  honourably  associated 
with  the  introduction  of  bromide  emulsion  will  be  so  simple  as  to 
pander  to  the  [apparent  desire  of  Mr.  Werge  to  inveigle  them  into 
strife.  Contemporaneous  history  has  recognised  their  merits  and 
done  them  justice,  although  Mr.  Werge  in  his  history,  which  we  find 
he  now  disclaims  as  being  intended  as  history,  leaves  them  severely 
out  in  the  cold.  His  aim,  he  tells  us,  was  to  mount  the  pillar  of 
Truth,  and  from  that  elevated  position  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  all : 
a  laudable  aim  bad  it  been  carried  out.  The  sages,  however,  tell  us 
that  "  Truth  dwells  in  the  bottom  of  a  well,"  and  we  must  confess 
that  the  elevation  from  which  the  history  appears  to  have  been 
written  seems  to  us  to  have  partaken  more  of  the  well  than  the  piUar 
idea. 

Having  said  so  much  concerning  one — the  most  important,  it  is 
true — of  Mr.  Werge's  omissions  in  his  historical  resume,  we  shall,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  subject  is  not  known,  give  it  in  a 
synopsised  form,  and  we  extract  it  from  an  historical  article  in  our 
Almanac  for  1879,  written  by  the  Editor  who  was  conversant  with 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  process.  In  this  we  have  omitted  much, 
especially  the  original  and  modified  formulae,  which  are  not  here 
considered  as  relevant  to  the  matter. 

"The  collodio-bromide  process  dates  from  September  3rd,  1864 — a 
paper  describing  the  process  bearing  that  date.  This  paper  was  published 
by  its  authors,  Messrs.  B.  J.  Sayce  and  W.  B.  Bolton,  in  The  British 
Journal  of  PHOXooRApnY  of  September '9,  18G4.  Let  us  honour  these 
gentlemen  for  giving  their  process  freely  to  the  public,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  so  many  patents  were  being  taken  out  for  real  or  fancied  improve- 
ments in  other  departments  of  photography.  Indeed,  so  desirous  were 
they  to  let  their  fellow-amateurs  share  with  them  a  process  possessing 
so  much  simplicity,  that  they  hastened  to  publish  it  while  it  was  in  an 
immature  state,  Mr.  Sayce  continuing  for  some  time  afterwards,  and  at 
brief  intervals,  to  write  letters,  papers,  and  articles  on  the  subject  for  the 
JouRSAL  above  named.  As  soon  as  successful  modifications  of  the  original 
process  had  been  discovered  they  were  immediately  published  by  Mr. 
Sayce  and  other  experimentalists  ;  for  within  a  few  months  of  its  advent 
several  photographers,  for  the  most  part  Liverpool  amateurs,  began  to 
follow  in  the  path  thus  opened  out 

"  On  the  14th  of  that  some  month  I  received  from  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce  a 
photograph  from  a  negative  containing  double  the  proportion,  per  ounce, 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  preceding  formula,  and  in  reference  to  which 
1  wrote  at  the  time — '  The  photograph  is  indeed  very  fine,  and  would  do 
credit  to  even  any  matured  photographic  process.'  Photography  toithout 
a  silver  bath  was  thus  an  accomplished  fact. 

"A  week  later  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  Sayce  containing  a  formula 
in  which  the  organifier  was  mixed  with  the  emulsion.  ....  It  may  be 
interesting  to  note  here  that  the  first  editorial  article  on  this  subject  which 
ever  appeared  is  to  be  found  in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  of 
September  30,  1864,  the  Editors  of  which  had  immediately  recognised 
the  immense  revolution  capable  of  being  brought  about  by  the  infantile 
process,  at  that  time  only  twenty-three  days  old. 

"The  effect  produced  by  the  excess  ofsoluble  bromide  in  the  emulsion  in 
causing  insensitiveness  was  early  recognised.  Mr.  Sayce,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Liverpool  Amateur  Photographic  Association  (of  which  he 
was  at  that  time  Honorary  Secretary),  in  August,  1865,  recommended  the 
use  of  warm  water  for  washing  as  a  means  of  imparting  greater  sensitive- 
ness. In  this  communication  Mr.  Sayce  also  described  tlie  method  of 
using  the  emulsion  in  a  wet  state,  the  image  in  tliis  case  being  developed 
with  protosulphate  of  iron.  '  The  image,'  he  says,  '  appears  quickly,  and 
in  every  respect  like  an  ordinary  wet  plate ' 

"  Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Sayce  had  kept  the  ball  rolling — the  spirit  in 
which  he  did  so  being  one  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration  ;  for,  said  he, 
in  one  of  his  papers  at  the  time  when  exhibiting  certain  pictures — '  I 
esteem  it  not  only  a  duty  but  a  pleasure  to  detail  the  method  by  which 
those  results  have  been  produced.'  All  honour  to  men  of  this  stamp 
who,  having  by  patient  perseverance  worked  to  a  successful  issue  a 
process  of  exceeding  great  value,  freely  and  generously  divulged  its 
nature,  seeking  neither  cudoa  or  profit! 

"  Mr.  Sayce  had  hitherto  been  the  champion  of  the  new  process  ;  but 
in  November,  1865,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton,  whose  name  was  associated  with 
that  of  Mr.  Sayce  in  its  first  publication,  entered  upon  the  stage,  and 
in  a  paper  on  the  subject  (communicated  to  the  Liverpool  Amateur 
Photographic  Association)  gave  an  able  summary  of  the  conditions  under 

which  success  was  to  be  ensured 

"With  regard  to  the  two  originators  of  this  invaluable  system  of  pro- 
dudng  photographs,  Mr.  B.  J.  Sayce,  the  senior  ol  the  two,  soon  after 


he  had  accomplished  his  great  work  of  forcing  on  the  notice  of  the  public 
the  merits  of  collodio-bromide,  retired  from  photographic  pursuits,  and 
devoted  his  energies  to  mercantile  purposes,  in  which  he  is  now  engaged 
with  honour  and  success.  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton  still  occupies  a  place  in 
the  van  of  progress,  and  important  suggestions  and  improvements  have 
emanated  from  him,  as  I  shall  show  speedily ;  for  I  question  if  any  other 
knows  so  well  as  I  do  the  amount  of  research  which  has  up  to  the  present 
time  been  bestowed  by  Mr.  Bolton  upon  this  process,  with  which  hi» 
name  has  been  from  the  first  so  intimately  associated." 

From  the  foregoing  extract  our  readers  will  see  that  there  is  really 
no  mystery  or  ambiguity  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  bromida 
emulsion  of  Messrs.  Sayce  and  Bolton,  and  we  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Werge  when  he  prepares  (as  we  hope  he  will  soon 
have  to  do)  a  second  edition  of  his  book. — Ed.] 


WEIGHTS,  MEASURES,  AND  FOflMULiE. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  the  11th  inst.  Mr.  Warnerke  inveighs  against 
the  report  of  the  Convention  Committee  on  Weights,  Measures,  and 
Formulae,  and  since  his  letter  is  a  most  extraordinary,  though  doubtless 
unintentional,  misrepresentation  of  the  report,  1  will  ask  you  to  allow  me 
to  reply. 

Mr.  Warnerke  says  :  "We  learn  (what  was  not  generally  known)  that 
the  apothecaries'  ounce  of  480  grains,  after  all,  is  not  legal,  and  that  the 
legal  one  of  4.37'5  grains  is  divided  into  480  parts,  which  greatly  increases 
the  already  inextricable  chaos."  Why  "after  all"?  The  avoirdupois 
ounce  of  437'5  grains  has  been  the  only  legal  ounce  for  ordinary  buying 
and  selling  in  this  country  for  many  years.  No  special  apothecaries' 
ounce  has  been  included  in  the  British  PImrmacopaia,  at  any  rate  since 
1864 ;  and  if  these  facts  were  not  generally  known  to  photographers,  they 
were,  of  course,  well  known  to  every  one  really  acquainted  with  the 
English  systems  of  weights  and  measures.  How  can  a  state  of  things 
which  has  existed  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  fairly  be  said  to 
"  greatly  increase  "  anything  at  this  time  of  day  ?  and  is  it  not  desirable 
that  in  discussing  a  scientific  question  we  should  avoid  applying  such 
extravagant  terms  as  "  inextricable  chaos  "  to  the  comparatively  simple 
problem  of  distinguishing  between  an  avoirdupois  ounce  and  a  troy  ounce, 
a  grain  and  a  minim  ?  Mr.  Warnerke,  obviously,  does  not  fully  recog- 
nise the  difference  between  the  mode  of  subdivision  of  the  ounce  and  that 
of  the  fluid  ounce. 

We  never  said  that  the  metric  system  was  exclusively  used  for  scientific 
purposes,  because  that  would  not  be  true.  In  certain  branches  of  applied 
science  the  English  units  are  constantly  used. 

We  are  charged  with  throwing  a  gratuitous  insult  at  the  heads  of 
thousands  by  stating  that  photographers  are  not  intelligent  enough  to 
understand  the  metric  system !  We  never  said  anything  of  the  kind ! 
We  do  state  that  "  a  knowledge  of  decimals  suflicient  to  enable  a  decimal 
system  to  be  used  easily  and  accurately  is  by  no  means  so  widely  diffused 
as  is  desurable ; "  but  that  is  a  very  different  thing  from  what  we  are 
asserted  to  have  said.  The  statement  is,  unfortunately,  quite  true.  We 
did  not  make  it  without  first  being  sure  that  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  ;  and  we  did  not  limit  it  to  photographers,  because  it  applies  to 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

We  are  also  charged  with  trying  to  impose  on  photographers  two 
systems  of  weights  and  measures,  "  the  metric  and  a  modified  one,  in 
which  ounces  and  grains  differ  from  the  old  ones  "  (they  are  divided  into 
decimal  parts),  "  forgetting  that  '  photographers  do  not  possess  the  know- 
ledge of  decimals  suflicient  to  enable  a  decimal  system  to  be  used  easily 
and  accurately.' "  In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Warnerke  puts  between  inverted 
commas,  and  passes  off  as  a  sentence  from  our  report,  a  statement  which 
does  not  occur  in  it  at  all !  In  the  second  place,  the  ounces  and  grains 
which  we  speak  of  are  not  new ;  they  are  the  same  ounces  and  grains . 
that  we  have  been  using  for  years  and  years.  Neither  is  the  use  of 
decimal  parts  of  grains  and  ounces  in  any  way  a  novelty ;  it  has  been 
the  practice  in  many  chemical  laboratories  and  with  some  photographers  • 
for  a  long  time.  Surely  Mr.  Warnerke  does  not  share  the  common 
misbelief  that  a  decimal  system  is  inseparable  from  the  metric  system, 
and  that  metric  units  are  the  only  units  which  can  be  or  are  used, 
decimally !  Finally,  in  this  connexion  we  make  no  attempt  to  impose 
any  units  on  anybody,  we  recommend  no  new  units,  we  do  recommend, 
that  certain  sub-units  should  not  be  employed,  and  we  endeavour  to  show 
how  well-established  and  familiar  units  can  be  used  in  the  simplest  and 
most  intelligible  manner. 

Mr.  Warnerke's  grievance  against  us,  obviously,  is  that  we  did  not  insist 
on  the  adoption  of  the  metric  system  pure  and  simple.  Several  of  us, 
like  many  other  scientific  men,  whilst  fully  recognising  the  advantages  of 
a  decimal  system,  are  by  no  means  so  enamoured  of  the  metric  units  a» 
Mr.  Warnerke  seems  to  be.  The  Committee  endeavoured  to  recommend, 
a  scheme  which  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  practicable,  and,  in  the 
second  place,  be  likely  to  secure  general  adoption.  We  regard  our  recom- 
mendations relating  to  formul.-e  as  the  most  important  part  of  our  report. 
It  seemed  to  us  to  be  undesirable  to  insist  upon  the  adoption  of  any 
particular  units,  and  it  is  quite  of  secondary  importance  whether  any 
individual  chooses  to  use  in  his  own  practice  ounces,  or  grains,  or 
grammes,  so  long  as  his  units  satisfy  the  condition  of  relation  betweei^i  | 
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mwiit  ■ad  nMMmre  which  we  ipeeify,  and  provided  always  that  he 
tiiiiimrn  hii  qnaatitiea  or  formnls  in  "  paitu  "  when  he  wishe*  to  com- 
manicate  them  to  othen.  The  laet  that  our  recommendations  aa  to 
formnhe  aie  quite  independent  of  the  particular  units  employed  seemed 
to  na  to  be  one  of  their  strongest  elains  to  general  taToar  and  aooeplance. 

The  whole  of  the  eoneloding  and  tafMt  paragraph  o(  Mr.  Wamerke's 
letter  has  very  little  bearina  on  the  qaMOon  under  disenasion;  it  certainly 
has  no  (ooodatioo  on  anything  eontaiaad  in  the  report  of  the  ConTention 
Committee.  C.  H.  Botbamlet. 

The  YorbUrt  CoUtg*,  httdt. 

9     

THE  BECOBO  OP  PHOTO-MICBOGBAPHY. 
To  ttu  BnrroB. 
Sn,— I  notiea  Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson's  "  boggling  "  at  my  words  regarding 
•pettoia,  magnification,  and  pcneliatioB  of  mieroacopie  objeetiTea.  I 
beliava  my  statement  an  made  in  my  paper  waa  qoite  correct ;  it  i*.  in 
foot,  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  bat  of  mathematiea.  By  oDiitting  some 
of  my  weeds.  (eeofsasedlT,  for  ha  pais  doU  in  thor  place)  he  has 
•poOed  my  MMioa,  whieh  tmM  Ihos  in  my  pmr :  "  It  is  Iber^ 
foM  bnood  atrxMBt  OiaX  the  noM  te  apertar»-«ad  eenseqiiaaUy  the 
moMtbensohition  — we  oangetwftA  th*  Uatt  mmanUhatlon"  (this  is  the 
poiat),  "the  greater  will  be  the  penetration  we  sban  obtain."  I  cannot 
help  what  Mr.  Swift  or  Or.  Beale  liav*  said :  taeU  "  winna  ding." 

I  was  wrong  in  spying  the  new  glass  eontainad  floor  ipar,  I  shoold 
have  Mid  the  a«w  jIsssbs  (or  obisetivw)  eontain  an  element  of  floor  spar, 
insnn  ia  eoRaet — and  I  Ikiw  ua  eomplaint  not  now  lor  the  first 


U  Dr. .  ^  ^ 

Us  anwisatkiii  agaioat  Zds*  of  kaepioR  back  part  of  the  truth 
IIm  ayoehwaadw  glaassa,  I  eanear  with  him  in  his  eritidsm. 
My  oateion  ol  tlia  "apoa"  ta  vaty  high,  bat  I  did  not  say  Zeiss  glasses 
wawsapetiec  to  others  foe  ohserratiwi;  Kwrtiah  lytinians.  notably  Powril 
aaaLsaland,  and  Swift,  are  makit  I»— *  ""Jm**'—  iwahiomatte.  Uj 
paper  waa  aboat  pboto-mieragmpkry,  saA  I  on^  mantlonad  obasrvalion  in 

pasaina.  bnt  I  do  a  great  deal  al  ubwiuli too,  and  I  say :  Oivs  ma 

wida-angia  glasMS,  if  poariUa  wilhoat  any  difloaion  of  toeos,  whieh  ia 
the  qoafity  ollan  meant  i^an  peastiBtioa  ia  the  word  need. 

I  Boliea  also  a  lattar  signed  "  T.,  B.M.S."  Not  to  mention  the  taet 
ihat  his  letter  is  ehokefnl  of  arron,  I  may  aay  that  I  may  think  of  re- 
plying to  it  when  the  writer  eeasas  to  attribute  to  me  words  I  did  not  ose 
and  attitadaa  1  did  not  take,  whan  be  leaves  aside  quibbling  and  bn- 
peitinanea.and  whan  he  signahiaaHMiikaaman.  The  Introdoetioa 
of  tha  phnaa  -aoiMnlting  aipariaMntaliil."  whieh  was  none  of  my  ooin- 
inKiBd  tha  tone  thmo^MNit,  an  pnlty  sura  proof  that  this  party  has 
sonM  pssMMl  sptta  t^imA  ma.  B*«b  so,  it  tha  lettv  wan  not  for  the 
mo«t  part  verging  on  idioey,  1  wonld  reply  to  it. 

As  many  gentlctneD  like  I>r.  Johneon  aa  y«o  pleaaa,  Mr.  Bditor.  bat 
prv  diaw  tha  line  at  "  T.,  B.MA."— I  am,  yoors.  •kc, 

AxDBXw  PanroLS. 

BETOCCHINO  AKD  BESITTIXG. 
To  iht  EDrro*. 

Sib,— In  last  waek's  number  of  this  Jocbital  a  "  Pholagraphie  Artist " 
writn,  in  relatfam  to  Mr.  Bodgara'  eomplaint  about  over-retouching, 
■'  That  tctuuehiag  f «  an  art  then  eaanot  be  two  opiniona  upon  ;  that  it 
should  be  practised  by  thoee  who.hava  a  good  art  training  munt  aUo  be 
admitted ;  that,  ia  poiat  of  taet.  it  should  be  the  work  of  an  artirt" 

Mr.  B.  Banett,  m  hb  aitielea  beaded  Tke  Art  of  lUUmehing,  says, 
•'  It  ia  Moal  to  say  that  a  thoroogh  art  edncatioo  is  neesasary  before 
beeooiag  a  good  ratooeher.  With  thia  I  do  not  qaite  agree.  I  beUeve  a 
man  eaa  bsoome  a  vary  good  reloodiar  indeed,  and  yet  not  have  had  aa 

extreme  artistie  training.    Moat  esstaialy  thoee  who  pa a  thoroogh 

art  adaaation  will  find  it  of  nn  paat  service  aa  they  go  along,  and 
daddadly  tbeir  work  will  be  snpanar  to  the  work  of  those  who  have  not 
had  one,  or  tho^  who  have  had  one  to  a  laaa  degree ;  bat  it  ia  not  an 
abaolote  nteruittf." 

Bow  are  these  two  senteneee  to  be  eompared?  I  think  the  "Fhoto- 
frraphic  Artiat "  to  be  right,  and  that  aU  the  retooehiog  done  by  any  one 
UDtriined  in  art  cannot  be  couaidered  in  any  way  as  something  improving 
a  photograph.  Basidsa  this,  looking  on  how  this  retooching  basineee  is 
nowadays  fcf"-"*^  how  can  ws  ^aat  other  lesolts  as  all  tha  ahow- 
s,  dre.,  ashihit?— that  ia,  in  good  or  bad  manner  stipplad4>rer  pboto- 


POISONS  AS  COUNTER-IKBITANTS. 

To  the  Editor.  i 

Sib, — Several  of  the  cbemicala  used  by  photographers  serve  as  effective 
antidotes  for  poisoned  wounds  sod  bites  and  stings  of  insects.  These,  in 
parts  of  some  ooontriee  over  which  I  have  travelled,  were  a  terrible 
torment. 

In  your  issoe  of  July  4, 1  mentioned  that  it  the  after  swelling  caused 
by  gnats  or  mooquito  bites  was  punctured  so  as  just  to  break  the  skin  and 
a  drop  of  oonoentiated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  applied,  the  irri- 
tation from  the  bite  would  oease. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  nitrate  of  silver  can  be  immediately  applied  to 
a  wound  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  doR,  it  is  a  certain  preventative  against 
rabiea,  probably  more  so  than  the  actual  cautery.  How  this  would 
serve  tor  mosquito  bitee  I  have  not  tried,  on  account  of  the  consequent 
temporary  disfigoremant  Ammonia  I  have  found  to  be  of  little  use.  If 
strong.  it,deatrovs  tha  cuticle  and  leaves  a  painful  sore. 

An  old  lemeay  is  to  apply  on  the  spot  bitten  the  bruised  twigs  or 
young  leaves  of  the  oommon  laurel.  In  the  absence  of  these,  laurel  water 
will  serve,  bnt  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  taken  internally  thia  is  an 
instant  and  deadly  poison.  The  sedative  effect  is  due  to  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  contained  in  this  application. 

For  the  same  rsaaon,  if  instantly  on  being  bitten  the  spot  is  moistened 
and  a  lamp  of  cyanide  of  potassium  rubbed  thereon,  the  relief  and  cure 
is  immediate,  and  no  insect  will  venture  again  to  attack  a  part  having 
any  remains  of  a  wash  of  eyanide  adhering. 

Of  course  it  would  be  dangerous  to  apply  this  to  an  open  sore.  Whether 
there  would  be  any  risk  in  washing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  unbroken 
skin  with  tha  cyanide  and  aUowing  it  to  dry  I  cannot  say. 

I  have  triad  it  on  tha  hidea  of  saddle  lioraae  pestered  with  flies  daring 
a  lengthanad  photogimphic  joamey  through  Syria,  and  found  that  insects 
avoidad  plaoaa  that  hitd  bap  waahed  with  the  cyanide  solution.  We 
earriad  an  "  aatomolgist's  Bbttla "  containing  a  small  lump  of  cyanide 
wrapped  ia  eottoa  wool,  the  fumes  from  which  effectually  killed  and  pre- 
isrwd  tba  apaaJmens.— I  am,  yoors,  Jte.,  F.  H.  Wenbam. 

[Ammonia  ia  stated  tn  form  a  eurv  for  the  bite  of  sume  poisonous 
snakea.  We  once  coDversol  in  the  Southern  States  with  a  medical 
man  who  had  had  eooaiderable  experience  iu  curing  the  bite  of  the 
rattlesnake.  He  said  that  he  immediately  opened  up  the  wound  vi-ith 
a  bistourjr  to  promote  oopious  bleeding,  and  then  heaped  a  quantity 
of  powdered  carbonate  of  ammonia  upon  the  wound  and  bound  it  on. 
He  also  dissolved  aoma  carbonate  in  water  and  gave  it  to  the  patient 
to  drink.  He  states  that  be  never  vet  liiet  a  case,  unless,  of  course,  too 
lon;^  a  time  had  elapaed  ere  be  wax  called.  Alcohol,  by  some  alleged 
to  be  a  poiwin,  also  acta  aa  a  counter-irritant  in  the  case  of  the  rattler's 
bite.— Lo.] 

ELECTBIC  UOHTINO  LS  NEWCASTLE. 
To  the  Ekitob. 
Sib,— In  yoar  issue  of  the  'tth  inst.  your  correspondent  "  D.  D."  in 
Nolet  from  SewtattU  states  tliat  the  electric  light  is  making  headway 
here,  and  that  the  only  Kcweastle  photographer  to  avail  himself  of  it  is 
Mr.  James  Bacon.  This  latter  sUtement  is  not  correct,  as  I  have  used 
the  electric  light  since  iU  first  introduction  by  the  Newcastle  and  District 
Electric  Lighting  Company,  Limited.  I  may  say  that  my  place  is  lighted 
througliout  by  electricity,  and  a  main  cable  is  run  to  the  studio  for  an  arc 
'&at>>  I  *^  ^^  on  the  Post-office  Telephone  Exchange,  and.  I  believe, 
am  the  only  photographer  in  Newcastle  who  avails  himself  of  this  usetal 
invention.— I  am,  yoors,  4c,  Jims  DiCKissos. 

43,  GraingeT-itrt€t,  StweattUon-Tyne,  July  13,  I89U. 


Twmty  years  ago  no  one  woold  try  to  retoaeh  a  negative  unless  sop- 
ported  bv  a  print,  and,  after  ratooohiag,  anotlisr  print  was  taken  and 
eoBpared  with  the  fint,  and  then,  perhaps,  altered  what  was  oonsidered 
nenmsij  ;  and  I  know  that  tha  relondiing  ol  a  negative  haltpUta  bust 
took  the  time  of  one  to  two  days  fannsUy.  The  fact  in,  that  what  is  at 
present  oioally  ealled  negative  TStAaebing  i«  nothing  else  than  a  certain 
manass  o)  stipi^og,  which  can  ha  dona  b<ttor  in  many  eases  by  people 
who  hat*  no  Mm  of  art  priodplee  than  b^  anv  artist ;  and  as  long  as  tha 
pholognphers  protect  soch  work  and  are  not  ashamed  of  it,  this  thing 
will  go  on. 

It  ia  dseidedly  mora  surprising  that  eneli  work  is  admitted  to  pboto- 
BapMc  cxhihitioaa,  and  there  rewarded  with  medals,  itc.  Would  it  not 
be  iMaanabU  to  havt  at  least  a  sectica  scfiarated  for  woik  willioat  re- 
t—l  am,  yoon^  Aa.,  P.  B. 


TRENCH  COURESPOXDEXCE. 
(/Vna  OUT  oiea  CorTt*}nHilrnt.) 

PaOKMBAFHS  I!C  NaTT'IUL  C'OUII'IIS. 

At  till-  lit-  nif*tfngof  onrSocirty  .M.  Vsllot  pr«wtifcl  •othh  prints  in  natural 
c.  '  .-xnerimtnu  of  M.  Vereses  til.  !  a  grt.it  iiumWr 

)  iii»  .abject     .M.  Vallot  hs«  b.  ;li«  eiiKimiiciits 

.^_.  ,^,,    I If  .-«...L,,t  .....  fl.rtt  ,»r..  -II  luaite.     A  !e\v 

sgo'(twf'lv«  ^  to  p.iy  avWt  to  the 

c^  pli.it...mf.  hospiUlity  he  showed 

me  his  collection  of  ispcruucnt-  ••!  iriiitmi;  iii  n.itural  colours.  His  results 
were  f«r  unperinr  to  what  was  »hown  last  Fri.Uy,  or  to  what  had  ))ecn  obUmed 
by  M.  Veren^^i!'-^  •"•■ni  .      ,      , 

In  caae  anv  "  fo*  proofs  In  n.ituml  colours,  or 

to  hriT»  a  .tnV-  "1  .lincover)-,  I  will  here  give  the 

,„,  !  i,y  >i.  \  ,-,11..!,  wliich  he  hiniwlf  gave  uii  la<t  Kriilay 

,,,  iliotograi>hic  papi-r  for  three  minutes  on  the  followmg 

1.  Water ~ If*  e-"^- 

Hclhim  chloride   20  grammes. 

I).  r  aa  rapidly  u  poMiUe,  then  Host  it  for  five  minatcs  on  the  sciisi- 

t; 

.^_    >  100  c.c. 

>  ..!!!,.."..".!!!"! 20  grammes. 

Allow  ', .1-  wi-ouiin.  and  then  wash  tli«  pnjw  for  ten  luinutea  under 

a  stream  uf  water. 
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3.  Plunge  the  paper  for  five  mimites  into  a  twenty  per  cent,  bath  of  sodium 
Chloride ;  wasli  a  few  niiuutes  in  running  water. 
Prepare  the  following  solution : — 

Distilled  water 100  c.c. 

Protochloride  of  tin .3  crammes. 

Sulphuric  acid  1"  """ops- 

Of  tlie  above  solution  take 20  grammes. 

Water 500  c.c. 

4  Plunge  the  paper  into  this  hath,  and  then  take  the  tray  contaming  the 
solution  and  tlie  paper  into  the  light  and  expose  the  paper  untd  it  becomes  of 
a  dark  violet  line  ;  wash  five  minutes  aud  dry  the  p.aper.  During  the  drymg 
prepare  the  two  following  solutions  : — 

A.  Water ■'00  c.c. 

Bichromate'of  potash  5  grammes. 

B.  A  saturated  solution  of  siUphiite  of  cojiper. 

r>    Mix  equal  quantities  of  the  two  solutions  and  plunge  the  dry  paper  into 
the  bath,  and  that  for  two  minutes.   Wlien  dry,  the  p,-iper  is  ready  to  be  exposed. 
The  subject  liefore  you,  said  M.  Vallot  (a  transparent  poly-coloured  design 
for  a  stained  window),  was  exposed  three-quarters  of  au  hour  in  full  sun. 

6.  When  the  paper  is  taken  out  of  the  printing  frame  the  colours  are  very- 
faint  ;  in  order  to  revive  them,  the  print  is  plunged  into  the  following  bath  :— 

Water 100  c.c. 

Sulphuric  acid ^^  ''■'^- 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  prints  to  remain  too  long  a  time  in  this 
bath  or  the  acid,  after  having  revived  the  colours,  would  soon  destroy  them. 
The  proofs  .ire  now  well  washed,  dried,  and  albumeuised,  which  give  vigour  to 
■'the  tones.  ,  ■,   ,        ,.  ,  . 

Naturally,  said  M.  Vallot,  the  image  must  be  preserved  from  light,  as  no 
means  of  fixing  it  has  yet  Iwen  discovered. 

4. 

IBirijansc  Column. 

— ♦ — 

"Whole-plate  Shepperd  portrait  lens,  Rood  condition  ;  exchanee  for  cabinet  or  Eury- 

scope  lens  or  studio  accessories.— Address,  8.  J.  Gassos,  Chelmsford. 
"Will  exchange  Isndscape  plates  (whole-plate  and  quarter)  or  opal  plates  by  best 
makers  for  a  half-plate  portrait  lens.— AdeUess,  W.,  30,  Vicar aire-road,  N.W. 

Rolling  press,  eighteen  by  twelve  inches,  nickel-plated  bed  and  roller,  equal  to  new ; 
will  exchange  for  bench  lathe  or  good  lantern.— Address,  Q.  20;  2,  York-street, 
Covent  Garden. 

Will  exohaURe  Bigelow's  Album  of  Lighting  Olid  Posing,  with  Kcij,  in  good  preserva- 
tion, for  Hardwich's  rhotograjihic  Chemiatry  and  other  photographic  hterature. — 
Address,  F.  Dawkes,  Wells,  Somerset. 

Wanted,  Shew's  Eclipse  hand  camera  (quarter-plate) ,  also  a  walking-  stick  stand ;  will 
exchange  The  Royal  Gallery  of  Art  (cost  8i.  8».)  and  give  a  little  cash.— Address, 
Edwtn  Tart,  Harden  Vicarage,  Hereford. 

Quarter-plate  tourist  camera  and  three  double  slides,  by  Sands  and  Hnnter,  -with 
Gmbb'p  lens,  best  sliding  stand,  &c.,  in  ei'-hange  for  Swindon  and  Earp's  or  other 
good  hand  camera.— Address,  W.  Thompson,  8,  Guy's-ten-aco,  Blue  BeU-hiU, 
Nottingham. 

anstoew  to  arorresponUenW. 

<A.U  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Jouksal,  including  queries  for 
" Ansioers  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensiwes 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given,  

R.  B. — We  did  not  expect  you. 
•G.  M. — Have  been  unsuccessful  as  yet  in  finding  the  right  person. 

LanD-scape. — We  do  not  know  the  address  of  any  German  manufacturer  of 
cheap  lenses. 

BlSGAKiEi-D.— Send  name.s,  addresses,  and  fall  details  concerning  the  detention 
of  your  specimens. 

John  W.  Parker. — We  have  placed  your  complaint  regarding  detention  of 
specimens  on  our  register. 

Sep. — The  collotype  process  is  not  a  diSicult  one  to  work,  and  it  would  pro- 
bably answer  your  purpose  better  than  any  of  tlie  other  mechanical  metliods. 

C.  C.  C. — In  the  print  sent  there  is  no  question  that  not  only  has  the  pigment 
where  the  picture  was  not  shielded  by  the  mount  changed  in  tint,  but  that 
the  paper  also  has  changed  colour  and  become  yellow. 

Landscape. — Tlie  l)est  method  of  arriving  at  the  exposure  necessary  is  to 
jiulge  from  the  appearance  of  the  image  on  tlie  focussing  screen.  We  take 
no  heed  of  "exposure  tables,"  though  they  may  possibly  be  useful  to  some. 

Reoular  Reader. — We  cannot  in  this  column  aflord  sufficient  space  to  give 
full  details  of  processes  or  methods,  particularly  wlien  they  have  lieen  so  fre- 
quently described  in  recent  volumes.  Almost  any  practical  photographer 
would  "give  you  instruction  in  "  enamelling  "  carte  and  cabinet  photographs. 

Warder. — Tlie  quickest  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  lens  for  your  purpose 
would  be  a  carle  lens  of  eight  inches  equivalent  (six  inches  back)  focus,  with 
an  aperture  of  two  and  a  half  or  two  and  tliree-quarter  inches.  Armed  with 
this,  rapid  plates,  and  a  quick-acting  shutter,  you  ought  to  be  equal  to  your 
sitters. 

Frioleni  says  :  "  Lately  I  have  been  troubled  with  a  sort  of  hare  enveloping 
my  photographs  during  toning,  and  in  such  a  maimer  as  to  prevent  them  (the 
photograplis)  from  toning  up.  Could  you  explain  the  cause  ?  I  enclose  a 
print  for  inspection.  I  may  add  that  I  tone  by  both  borax  and  acetate  of 
KOda  baths,  previous  to  which  I  '  neutralise '  the  prir.ts  by  adding  a  small 
dose  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  washing  soda." — So  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the 
print  forwarded,  it  was  washed  and  toned  in  too  strong  a  light.  Also  the 
toning  was  earned  beyond  what  the  particular  sample  of  paper  would  bear. 


W.  Dai.ton.— If  the  negative  is  overexposed  to  the  extent  you  say,  and  as  the 
print  shows  tliat  it  is,  we  are  afraid  you  will  not  do  much  good  with  it.  Try 
tlie  method  suggested  by  Mr.  Dunmore  some  time  back,  namely,  reduce  the 
image  until  you  get  bare  glass  in  the  dcei)est  sliadows,  and  then  intensify  up 
to  printing  density. 

Mount. —We  do  not  untertake  to  test  mounts  for  correspondents.  We  have 
not  time  to  mtike  chemical  analyses  of  the  different  mounts  from  time  to 
time  sent  to  us.  Any  analytical  chemist  -will  of  course  undertake  the  work 
for  a  fee.  If  you  can  conclusively  prove  that  the  mounts  are  the  cause  of  the 
fading  you  can  doubtless  obtain  redress. 

C.  E.  FowLEH.— On  the  face  of  it  we  fear  you  have  been  duped.  It  was  very 
unwise  to  send  the.  apparatus  on  approval  witliout  the  cash  or  a  reference. 
Lose  no  time  in  writing  to  the  superintendent  of  the  police  in  the  district  to 
which  you  forwarded  the  things,  giving  him  full  particulars  as  to  dates  and 
circumstances.     We  have  never  heard  of  the  man  Iwfore. 

J.  Barnes  writes:  "Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  in  your  'Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents,' if  there  is  any  solution  for  making  ferrotype  portraits  d.arker 
when  too  light?"— By  too  light  we  suppose  that  over-exposure  is  meant. 
When  a  feiTotj-pe  is  in  anv  way  defective  the  simplest  and  quickest  plan  is 
to  take  anotlier  at  once.    A  ferrotype  is  not  wortli  tampering  with. 

Deltx— From  the  description  of  tlie  behaviour  of  tlie  prints  it  is  dear  the 
water  in  which  tliey  were  washed  was  contaminated  with  some  impunty, 
probably  from  a  dirty  dish.  It  is  scarcely  likely  that  the  water  as  it  came 
from  the  main  wouhl  cause  such  an  appearance.  Of  course  we  cannot  indi 
cate  what  the  contamination  was,  as  there  are  so  many  things  in  daily  use 
that  would  produce  a  similar  eflect. 

A.  Y.  K— If  the  case  lie  as  stated,  your  customer  has  no  claim  to  the  negative ; 
but  if  you  made  a  definite  charge  for  taking  it,  and  stipulated  to  supply 
copies  at  a  certain  rate  afterwards,  the  case  may  be  different.  On  this  point 
diff'erent  courts  have  given  contrary  judgments.  The  best  plan  is  always  to 
make  a  definite  charge  for  the  "proof ''^  and  so  much  for  after  copies,  and 
make  no  mention  whatever  of  the  negative  in  any  way. 

Country  Photographer  asks  our  oi>inioii  as  to  whether  it  is  tlie  more 
economical  for  a  photograidier  in  a  small  way  of  business— using  from  one 
to  two  gross  of  plates  per  month— to  make  his  own  or  to  purcliase  them.— 
To  answer  this  query  we  should  want  to  know  the  value  "Country  Photo- 
grapher "  puts  upon  his  time.  Competition  in  the  plate  trade  is  so  keen  now 
that  we  doubt  if  it  would  pay  any  consumer,  except  on  a  large  scale,  to 
manufacture  his  own  plates. 

W.  C.  Forbes  says  :  "  I  recently  ordered  from  a  London  house  a  lens  of  the 
wide-angle  type,  expecting  that  it  would  have  an  aperture  equal  to  most 
lenses  /-8,  as  1  wanted  it  for  instantaneous  work.  I  find  that  the  largest 
aperture  is  marked  f-\&.  Is  this  usual  ?  "—Wide-angle  lenses  have,  neces- 
sarily, a  much  smaller  aperture  than  narrow-angle  ones  ;  /-16  is  about  the 
average  for  this  class  of  instrument,  but  most  will  require  a  still  smaller 
aperture  to  cover  the  full  size  of  the  ]date  weU. 

A.  G.  FiKLD  writes  :  "  I  see  that  Mr.  George  Boucher  has  been  indulging  in  a 
wail  in  your  columns  at  my  expense.  All  that  is  required  to  refute  what  he 
has  been  kind  enough  to  say  about  me  is  to  tell  liim  and  all  whom  it  may 
concern  tliat  I  am  only  a  journeyman,  and  that  I  therefore  have  no  control 
wliatever  over  the  prices  of  pho'tograplis  in  Maidstone.  I  presume  that  the 
price  list  referred  to  is  that  of  my  employers,  tlie  '  Maidstone  Photographic 
Company,'  in  which  concern  I  have  no  interest  whatevi'r  save  that  of  a 
workman.  I  have  as  little  to  do  with  fixing  the  prices  of  the  above  (^om- 
pany  as  he  has  ;  nay,  less,  for  it  is  against  liini  aud  his  fellows  in  the  local 
trade  that  this  Company  is  directing  its  eflbrts.  Wlien  the  local  prices  were 
7.?.  6(Z.  per  dozen  for  cartes  and  15«.  for  cabinets,  he  came  to  Maidstone  and 
commenced  business  at  4s.  M.  for  cartes  and  10s.  m.  for  cabmets.  My 
father  runs  a  photographic  business  in  Maidstone,  and  at  the  time  he 
immediately  set  to  work  at  cutting  rates  and  succeeded  in  'freezing'  out  three 
of  Mr.  G.  Boucher's  comrades.  There  are  now  eleven  studios  in  our  town  of 
less  than  40,000  inhabitants,  beside  photographers  who  live  by  outdoor 
work.  Wlienever  a  'I'reeze'  has  been  successful,  the  prices  have  been  at 
once  raised  again  in  the  establishment  of  the  '  freezer ;  but  the  cheap-and- 
nasty  rates  of  the  lowest  stratum  of  establishments  have  had  their  elleot 
even  on  the  highest,  the  head  firm  here  now  advertising  cartes  at  6s.  and 
cabinets  at  16i.  But  the  Company  of  which  I  speak  (which  represents  more 
than  any  one  person,  and  which  will  raise  prices  directly  the  cut-throats  are 
dispersed)  takes  its  stand  with  practically  unlimited  resources  to  rid  the 
district  of  these  people." 

■♦ 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.— Monthly  technical  meeting, 
Tuesday,  July  22,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  eight  p.m. 

The  Photopbaphic  (3hjb. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  July  23, 
Ceramic  I'hotographij ;  July  30,  Printing  with  tlie  Salts  of  Chromimn.  Bank 
Holiday,  outing  to  Guildford. 

KvLiNG  Photographic  Societt.— A  meeting  of  the  above  Society  will  be 
held  at  the  Victoria  Hall,  Ealing,  on  Thursday,  the  24tli  inst.,  at  eight  p.m.,  to 
ai>prove  the  rules,  enrol  members,  and  elect  orticers  for  the  year.  The  Provi- 
sional Committee  invite  the  attendance  on  that  occasion  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject.  
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RKVERSED  XEGATIVKS  ON  GKLATIXE  FILMS. 
1x  recommending  a  fnrtni^lit  ago  the  substitution  of  a  strong 
flolntion  of  a  soluble  chloride  for  liquid  ammonia  as  the  aolvent 
of  the  chloriaed  image  in  Mr.  Bedding's  reversal  process,  «e  did 
not,  of  course,  ex[ject  that  it  would  exhibit  the  same  decree  of 
cnergT.  In  the  Kmt  place  the  niOKt  couccntrntcd  solutionii  of 
the  alkaline  chlorides  ore  far  inferior  to  ammonia  iu  their 
solvent  notion  on  j'vrf  lilver  chloride :  but  when  the  latter  is 
mixed  with  or  enclosed  in  a  film  of  ^'elutinc  the  odds  are  still 
more  spiinst  the  saline  iiolveut,  for  while  the  ammonia  from  its 
softening  action  upon  the  film  is  able  to  (woetrate  rapidlj,  the 
diffusion  of  the  salts  is  comp»'  -low,   the   rapidity   of 

jicnct ration  varying  invcnely    >  '-onceiitnition  of  the 

solution.  Thus  it  is  probable  tliat  a  saturated  solution  of  any 
<me  of  the  chlorides  would  fix  a  gelatine  plate  more  slowly  than 
one  of  half  the  strength. 

For  this  reason  there  would  poaaibly  be  little  advantage  in 
mortini;  to  the  imc  of  magnesium  chloride,  which  from  its  ex- 
treme Solubility  forms  a  more  cooeentrated  stilution  than  any 
of  the  other  chlorides.     This  salt,  which  has  recently  been  put 
forward  aa  a  fixing  agent  for  prints,  is  soluble  in  a  little  over 
iir  its  weight  of  cold  water,  while  chloride  of  ammonium  rc- 
rcs  atiout  two  and  three-quarter  times,  and  the  potassium 
I  sodium  salts  over  three  times  their  weight.     .Supposing, 
ti,  that  weight  for  weight  the  voiiuus  salts  poMcas  ecpial 
vent  power,  tlie  most  rapidly  diffusible  should  jirove  the  moat 
'         a  gelatine  film  is  cqpcemed  ;  an<l  looking  at 
'lamotio  action  of  the  salts  in  question,  mag- 
>(  the  very  wont  that  could  Ite  employed, 
it  a  triDe  better.     The  chlorides  of  potas- 
sium, calcium,  barium,  strontium,  cobalt,  msngunese,  and  rinc, 
f  >llow  in   the   order   nnme<l    ie    gradually  increasing  osmotic 
cner.'v.  while  chloride  of  aluminium  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly 
)ist«ooee  known,  ita  energy  beini:  upwards  of  two 
ics  as  graet  as  that  of  chloride  of  sodium. 
It  is  nee<lless  to  say,  however,  that  the  different  chlorides 
vary  in  their  ca[iability  of  taking  up  the  silver  chloride,  though 
we  ar9  not  aware  that  any  reliable  data' have  been  published  on 
Of  the  mor>-  I   salts — those  of 

|K)taMium,  an  rstnamed   is   the 

II''  'ic  solvent  of  pure  silver  chlon-le  ;  but  if  osmotic 

'It; i-<  !«  taken  into  account  the  vastly  prciiondcrating 

t'uvTxy  of  the  aluminium  salt  should  give  it  a  strong  advantage, 
nid  i»  '  '  >ad  readily  solablc  it  would  seem  to 

I  •"•*'"•«*  4  of  any. 

With  re-^ril  ui  ,\lr.  UeiMinj^'s  inability  to  completely  remove 
tlir  ('hluri4cd  image  by  means  of  the  8<ilution  we  propose,  we 
think  it  most  be  for  want  of  insufficient  action,  either  as  re- 


gards duration  or  very  possibly  volume  of  solution.  Naturally 
'  with  a  comparatively  feeble  solvent  a  much  larger  volume  will 
be  necesttary,  and  though  with  ammonia  a  certain  bulk  suffices 
to  clear  a  plate  in  a  given  time,  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
chloride  solution  would  be  nee<lful.  We  have  often,  by  way  of 
experiment,  fixed  collodio-cliloriJo  transparencies  with  solution 
of  salt,  using,  of  course,  a  large  excess,  but  we  imagine  that  it 
would  be  found  a  practical  impossibility  to  do  so  by  simply 
pouring  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  on  and  off  the  plate. 

Turning  to  the  danger  Mr.  Redding  foresees  of  precipitation 
of  chloride  of  silver  in  the  film  by  the  dilutitm  of  the  fixing 
solution  in  washing,  we  need  merely  jwint  out  that  precisely 
the  same  danger  exists  in  the  luc  of  hypo  or  any  other  fixing 
agent,  if  the  quantity  used  is  too  small.  Every  tyro  in  photo- 
graphic chemistry  knows,  or  at  least  is  taught  in  the  text-books, 
that  unless  a  large  excess  of  hypo  is  employed  an  insoluble 
silver  compound  is  formed  during  the  process  of  iixing  and 
washing,  but  that  in  the  ]ircsence  of  an  excess  of  the  hypo  this 
is  prevented,  or  if  formed  is  re<lissolved.  So  with  solution  of 
alkaline  chloride,  if  just  enough  bo  used  to  dissolve  the  silver 
chloride  a  saturated  solution  of  the  latter  is  formed,  and  the 
first  dilution  with  the  washing  wattfr  reprccipitntcs  a  portion  of 
it  With  a  large  excess  of  the  fixing  8<jlution,  however,  there  is 
no  approach  to  saturation,  and  the  silver  salt  remains  dissolved 
even  after  considerable  dilution. 

The  question  of  the  comparative  destructive  action  of  either 
ammonia  or  nitric  acid  upon  individual  plates  is  one  tliat  can 
onfy-t)c:Jftided  by  actual  trial.  That  many  plates  may  and 
will  bear  the  treatment  given  to  them  in  Mr.  IJedding's  jirocess 
is  undoubte<l,  but  it  is  e<iuaily  certain  that  others,  perhaps  quite 
as  good  in  general  proficrties,  will  not.  Our  pro[K>8al  to  substi- 
tute the  chloride  solution  was  made  with  a  view  of  removing 
one  of  these  elements  of  uncertainty. 

The  action  of  nitric  acid  ujHin  gelatine  in  its  natural  state  is 
esHcntinlly  a  solvent,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Bedding  o-ssumes,  a  "rotting 
and  shredding  one."  We  have  before  us  as  we  write  two  samples 
of  gelatine  dissolved  at  the  orrlinary  temperature,  the  one  in 
nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*42,  and  the  other  in  the  same,  diluted 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Both  are  as  perfectly  fluid  as 
if  dissolved  by  heat  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  exhibit  no 
symptoms  of  mere  rottenness  or  "slireddincss."  The  addition 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  nitric  acid  to  ordinary  glue  constitutes 
one  method  of  preparing  a  permanently  liquid  glue  of  great 
tcnacit',  the  latter  quality  Iteln;;  one  scarcely  compatible  with 
rottenness.     Other  acids  exert  the  same  solvent  power. 

The  action  of  ammonia  is  not  so  definite.     Ic  does  not  dis- 

8<ilve  the  gelatine  as  the  acid  does,  but  it  softens  it,  though 

I  this  cannot  )>e  fairly  termed  rotting,  since  the  gelatine  resumes 
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its  normal  condition  -when  the  ammonia  is  removed.  If  am- 
monia be  added  tu  warm  solution  of  gelatine  it  decreases  its 
setting  power;  in  other  words,  it  lowera  the  temperature  at 
which  the  solution  remains  liquid,  and  decreases  the  hardness 
or  tenacity  of  the  jelly.  But  if  the  ammonia  be  neutralised 
or  removed  by  washing,  the  gelatine  practically  reverts  to  its 
original  condition. 

At  the  first  opportunity  we  shall  try  the  effect  of  the  chloride 
fixing  solution  upon  silver  chloride  in  gelatine. 


STUDIOS  AND  THEIK  BLINDS. 
A  coRRESPOKDENT  who  has  been,  he  tells  us,  specially  interested 
in  our  description  of  ilr.  Watmough  Webster's  system  of  blinds, 
wishes  us  to  add  somewhat  to  the  fullness  of  the  article  in 
which  we  wrote  of  them,  and  he  asks  further  questions  on  the 
subject,  the  replies  to  which  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to 
others  as  well  as  tliis  querist. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  main  object  of  the 
blinds  to  be  seen  in  all  studios  is  to  shut  out  light  with  a 
double  object — firstly,  to  prevent  too  much  diffused  light  in 
the  room,  and,  secondly,  and  mainly,  that  the  lights  and  shades 
on  the  sitter  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  produce  the  most  artistic 
effects,  and  to  present  the  features  of  the  sitter  in  the  most 
favoural)le  aspect  for  the  production  of  a  pleasing  portrait. 
It  may  be  said  that  a  perfect  studio  would  be  one  built  on  the 
lirineijile  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  in  which  the  roof 
itself  moves  round,  the  floor  being  stationary.  As,  however, 
in  jiractice  this  would  be  almost  impossible,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  nearest  approach  in  practice  would  be  most  useful  if  easy 
to  work,  and  not  liable  to  get  awry  or  out  of  order.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  getting  used  to  a  system  :  we  believe  that  if  is 
rather  the  habit  of  a  photographer  with  a  well-appointed  studio 
to  believe  that  his  own  system  of  blinds  is  the  best,  and  that 
no  other  surpasses,  if  indeed  it  equals  it. 

There  are  studios  whose  blinds  are  lowered  entirely  by  cords 
and  pulleys  :  others,  again,  have  neither  one  nor  the  other,  tlie 
whole  work  of  arranging  them  being  done,  as  in  the  case  we  are 
discussing,  simply  hj  the  aid  of  a  long  rod.  From  extended 
observation  of  these  two  opposite  systems,  we  should  be 
strongly  inclined  to  recommend  one  whose  neither  cord  nor 
pulley  formed  part  of  the  an-angements  for  adjusting  the  blinds. 
They  are  generally  so  apt  to  get  out  of  order  ;  a  state  of  affairs 
that  usually  ha])pens  when  the  maximum  of  inconvenience  is 
produced. 

In  some  studios  the  blinds  work  to  and  from  the  sitter ;  in 
others,  again,  the  opposite  mode  prevails,  i.e.,  they  work  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  joining  sitter  and  lens.  Some  are 
needed  on  )>oth  sides  of  the  room,  otliers  only  on  one ;  it  would 
bo  next  to  imjjossible  to  describe  every  style.  Many  years  ago 
Mr.  Helsby,  of  Liverpool,  had  none  at  all :  his  roof  had  a  large 
light  in  it,  and  the  sitter  was  moved  round  the  light,  instead 
of,  as  usual,  the  light  round  the  sitter. 

Referring  now  to  Mr.  Webster's  studio,  we  will  first  exi)lain 
what  we  mean  by  each  length  being  in  three  sections.  The 
roof  of  this  studio,  it  being  ridgo-shaped,  is  glazed  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  room  on  one  side  with  the  o  iject  of 
enabling  a  sitter  to  have  either  right  or  left  side  of  his  face  in 
a  similar  manner  by  placing  him  at  either  end  of  the  room.  It 
is  obvious  tliat  the  whole  of  that  amount  of  light  is  unnecessary 
—more  than  that,  some  of  it  is  hurtful.  The  blinds  run  east 
and  west  on  pairs  of  wires  from  one  end  of  the  studio  to  the 


other,  they  being  made  veiy  "full;"  hence  one  of  the  three- 
blinds  in  each  layer,  as  we  may  term  it,  may  be  made  to  screen 
half  the  roof,  .and  the  other  two  be  left  at  the  other  end  for 
adjusting  the  liglit  in  the  exact  direction  required — one  blind 
closing  up  from  l)ehind  the  sitter,  the  other  closing  to  his  front 
from  the  camera  end.  The  blinds  themselves  are  simple 
squares  of  dark-coloured  material  with  rings  stitched  along 
their  long  edges,  these  rings  being  tlireaded,  as  it  were,  on  the- 
wire.  These  lengtlis  of  blinds  overlap  one  another  almost  like 
slates  or  tiles  on  a  roof,  so  that  no  light  of  any  importance 
reaches  the  sitter  from  between  the  rows,  the  difference  being 
that  the  top  edge  of  the  lowermost  blind  lies  above  the  lower 
edge  of  the  next  higher  blind,  instead  of  under  it,  as  in  tiles. 

If  these  descriptions  are  understood,  it  is  obvious  that  with 
blinds  so  aiTanged  a  broad  or  narrow  beam  of  light  may  be 
.  directed  upon  the  sitter  at  any  required  angle  from  either  end 
of  the  studio.  We  may  add,  further,  that  Mr.  Watmough 
AVebster  has  a  further  set  of  blinds  of  a  translucent  nature  to 
diffuse  direct  sun  ra^'s  when  they  enter  the  studio  incon- 
veniently later  in  the  d.ay,  tlicse  latter  lieing  jjlaccd  between 
the  oj)aque  blinds  and  the  glass.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
that  whatever  a.spect  a  studio  has,  the  sun,  at  some  time  of 
the  day,  will  send  his  direct  rays  through  skylight  or  side-light 
unless  interce])ting  screens  are  employed  to  prevent  it.  There 
is,  perha])s,  least  inconvenience  from  this  cause  when  the  studio 
is  built  for  the  sitter  to  face  east  or  west.  At  the  same  time, 
so  much  depends  upon  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  its  position  with 
regard  to  surrounding  buildings,  and  other  similar  accidents, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  dogmatise  as  to  the  s])ecial  suitability 
of  a  jjarticular  form  and  .aspect.  The  point  to  be  aimed  at  is 
the  power  to  admit  light  in  any  direction  and  on  either  side 
of  the  sitter  so  as  to  ensure  suitable  light  and  shade  and  due 
chiaro  osniro. 


The  price  of  metallic  silver  still  continues  to  vary  daily.  One  day 
last  week  it  attained  a  higher  price  than  it  has  for  many  years  past, 
namely,  over  fifty  pence  per  ounce — silver  is  always  quoted  at  pence 
per  ounce.  Owing  to  the  passing  of  the  Silver  Bill,  by  which  the 
American  Government  will  have  to  purchase  some  four  or  five  million 
ounces  monthly,  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  value  of  the  metal, 
will  be  permanently  enhanced.  It  is  asserted,  on  good  authority,  that 
the  price  of  the  metal  in  future  may  be  expected  to  Huctuate  between 
forty-nine  and  fifty-two  pence  per  ounce.  Dear  as  silver  now  is,  com- 
pared with  what  it  has  been  during  the  last  few  years,  it  is  not  so 
higli  in  price  as  it  was  at  one  time.  Even  so  late  as  1867  the  market 
price  for  a  long  time  was  over  sixty  pence  per  ounce ;  at  a  still  earlier 
date  it  was  considerably  higher. 


The  greatly  increased  price  of  silver  is  an  important  matter  with 
large  consumers  of  the  nitrate,  such,  for  example,  as  the  preparers  of 
ready-sensitised  papers  and  dry  plate  makers.  The  proportion  of 
silver  now  used  in  either  pa])er  or  plates  cannot  well  be  reduced 
without  a  deterioration  in  quality ;  hence  photographers  will  either 
have  to  pay  a  higher  price  or  the  manufacturers  will  have  to  be  con- 
ttfi.t  with  a  smaller  profit,  and  this,  owing  to  keen  competition,  is,  we 
have  little  hesitation  in  saving,  small  enough  already. 


AVhat  about  the  automatic  pliotograph  machines  ?  Has  any  one 
seen  any  installed  as  yet  ?  A\"e  have  not.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
stated  that  the  one  pound  founders'  shares  were  quoted  at  an 
enormous  premium.  The  wliole  of  the  capital  was  payable  within 
two  months  of  the  allotment  of  the  shares.  This  time  has  expired, 
and  from  tlie  enterprise  shown  in  floating  tlie  Company  one  would 
have  expected  ere  this  that  some  few  machines  at  least  would  have 
been  in  operation.     Several  photographers  we  know  are  anxious  to- 
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psj  their  jwunies  to  obtain  a  sunpk  of  the  wotlc  of  pure  automatic 
photography.  

A  rOBBBBFOKOKST  Call*  OUT  attciitKia  to  the  foUon-iof;  amiiS'iDg 
smtence  which  reeentlv  appeared  ia  a  photofrrapbic  contemporary, 
which,  by  the  way,  i*  always  on  rery  good  tt-rms  with  itself : — "  We 
hare  often  been  aakad  to  test  lenaca,  and  hare  had  ceriou^ly  under 
cnwideratiaa  the  eatablialiinf^  of  •  tMting  departoMnt,  but  the  heavy 
♦■ipeniea  to  pat  down  the  reqnuita  appuatus,  Ste.,  haT«  ao  far  deterred 
xu."  Thia  ia  rich  !  ()t  courw,  the  twn  "  heary  expeoeea'  ia,  after 
all,  a  compafative  one.  What  a  peraoa  of  «lraighteiMd  mean*  mii<lit 
<-onri<ler  a  heary  expenae  othera  wa«ld  think  a  men  htgmttlle.  Mo»t 
fi  our  practical  reader*  know  quite  well  that  all  the  nece^»ar}- 
upparat'u  for  testin;^  pboto;;rraphie  knee*  m  a  question  of  a  few 
fihilliap  only. 

T !  iiisy  be  interesting  to  tome  of  oar  younger  amateur  loadert  to  be 
;.-:f  r:n<'d  ai  to  th*  apparatas  oaed  Uk  teating  and  eortecting  photo- 

'  ruea  by  the  leading  optidaaa  of  lynidon,  and  probably  by 
;iiM-.  t  -.he  Contiiient  alfo.  It  ia  waply  thU:— In  the  ahaded  comer 
•if  a  roam  ia  placed  a  little  black  box  mntainintt  the  teat  objects. 
Theae  eonwt  a<  •  small  oil  laasp,  similar  to  those  fitted  to  cyclists' 
lamp*,  a  watch  dial  or  finely  difided  scale,  and  a  neieiuy  bulb  or 
poUfhed  steel  bead.  For  testing,  a  Baasden  eyepiece — the  ordinary 
foeosaiDg  gUas,  oostinf^  a  few  sbilfiage— and  the  "  horse "  are  used. 
Thr  latta*  ooasista  of  a  stout  framework  cd  wood  that  can  be  rotated 
)i  r:/'intally  on  ita  stand  or  a  table.  Aa  upri(:ht  piece  is  fixed  rer- 
tii'itlly  on  the  front,  into  which  the  leases  to  be  tested  are  fixed. 
It  i«  also  pforided  with  s  slidin|r  piace  carrying  a  strip  of  ground 
fl\MM  which  can  be  mored  laterally.  This  contrivance  is  pUce<l  ai 
the  opposite  lide  of  the  rooaa  to  the  teat  olijects,  and  the  optician 

I  the  image  of  them,  a*  formed  by  the  isaa,  oa  the  ground 


fimt.  laetead  <A  the  ground  ^am  and  magnifier,  oae  leading  opticisn 
raeeivM  the  image  direct  on  the  surface  of  a  Stanhope  lens. 

AVmc  the  above  simple  appliaaesa,  in  a  few  minatc*  emy  (quality  of 
n  lens  can  be  and  daily  ia  being  tarted,  and  sU  oanMlioas  made.  In 
l>laee  of  the  "horse"  any  ordinniy  eantera  could,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  be  naad,  but  this  wwdd  be  man  costly,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  enmboMOM.  80  moeb  for  the  ao-cnlkd  heavy  expaatsa  for  "  the 
requisite  apparatas."  Then  ie  one  itan,  however,  we  find  we  bare 
omitted  to  mentionfeunMly,  brains  to  Me  it.  Possibly  these  were  the 
•'\l».'nsiTe  "  ftc."  our  coatampprary  bad  in  mind  while  writing. 

The  flaming  aeeounts  given  in  some  of  the  daily  pnpen  of  Ilerr 
Vsrescs's  pholegimyfaa  ia  Mtoinl  eoloon  torn  oat,  aa  most  practical 
men  expected  they  woald,  to  he  much  overnlmwn.  Now  that  we 
have  mon  rdiabfe  information  as  to  the  resnlts,  the  process  at 
preoent  baa  no  practical  vain.-.  Herr  Vereses  has  accomplished  no 
iiinri-  thin  ws*  achieved  by  othei*  many  yeaia  before.  It  is  claimed, 
I .  <v. ' .  r  «),At  the  pietarea  can  be  made  mon  permanent  than  hitherto, 
imitted  that  some  of  the  ooloars  are  less  perfectly  n^mlered 
iiinii  •'.  -.mv  former  methods.  Still,  even  in  the  matter  of  fi3cation 
any  gain  ia  an  a<lvanoe.  When  anaoaneemeiits  such  as  those  alluded 
to  appear  in  the  daily  prese,  pbotognphers  are  soon  inundated  witli 
afiplicants  for  pictnrea  by  the  "new  process,"  and  consider  the  artist 
who  is  unable  to  prodnee  them  behind  the  age.  We  have  heard  of 
aom«  amnsing  inataneaa  of  tUa  vith  ngard  to  the  last  claim  for 
photography  in  natural  colours. 


SpRiKiv. '.f  rnloiir  photognphy.  cbrom.  -  i^  now  attracting 

cnmn  l;ttl'  ntt.r.tiin.    Than  is  n<<tliin^  '  .1 4  process,  indeed 

it  is  aa  old  one,  and  it  is  one  by  which  e.^oii-ut  results  can  be  pro- 
daeed.  Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  a  ( 'ompany  started  working 
rhrotao-eoUotype  in  London,  bat  it  did  not  prove  a  commercial 
sarceas.  Cbromo- collotype  is  analogous  to  cbromo- lithography, 
collotype  plates  being  sobatitated  for  stones.  With  collotyp>-,  s« 
with  Kthography,  a  different  plate  has  to  be  prepared  for  each  colour, 
and  thsie  mtut  be  as  many  printin;rs  as  then  an  colours. 

\     M  ii:T  time  back  we  eongratalatad  our  rttaden  on  the  then  un- 
lA'.y   favourable  coodiUoa  of    the   light    for   photography,  and 


iaentioned  that  the  average  of  sunshine  during'  the  first  five  months 
of  the  year  had  beaten  the  record  for  the  previous  nine  or  ten  years. 
Since  then,  however,  the  weather  has  undergone  a  marked  change, 
l^ofortunately  for  those  who  have  been  taking  their  iinuual  holidays 
(coompanied  by  their  cameras. 


A  NEW  rROPEKTY  OF  GELATINE, 
The  interesting  ofaaervation  of  Messrs.  A.  &  L.  Lumifere,  published  in 
last  week's  Jol'hnai.,  on  the  solubility  of  ^latine  in  a  cold  solution 
of  barium  chbride  is  perhaps,  after  all,  not  absolutely  new,  since  the 
fact  has  been  well  known  for  at  least  fifteen  years  that  gelatine 
emulsion  prepared  with  bromide  of  barium  loses  its  setting  power. 
This  fact  has,  I  believe,  been  mentioned  in  the  columns  of  TiiB  Bbitish 
JdljRNAL  OF  PHOTiKjaAPHV  many  yi>ars  back,  but  I  cannot  at  the 
present  tiifie  recollect  by  whom  or  under  what  circumstances. 

In  187.1  and  1874,  when  erperimentinij  with  gelatine  emulsion  and 
employing  a  variety  of  differ-nt  bromides  such  as  were  at  that  period 
used  in  connexion  with  coUixiiou,  1  wo!)  frequently  annoyed  by  the 
apparent  decomposition  of  an  emulsion  when  the  circumstances  were 
apparently  not  such  ss  would  lead  to  such  a  result.  M  length  I 
traced  the  occunenoe  directly  to  the  employment  of  the  barium  salt, 
which  I  supposed  poaaasaed  the  property  of  destroying  the  setting 
power  of  the  gelatine,  though  I  never  suspected  that,  as  Messrs. 
Luffli^re  now  point  out,  it  will  bring  about  the  solution  in  the  cold. 

Since  reading  their  remarks  I  have  tried  the  experiment,  and  find 
that  one  ounce  of  crystallised  chloride  of  barium  dif«oh-ed  in  six 
oonce*  of  wattT— as  nearly  as  possible  the  fifteen  per  cent,  solution 
they  speak  of — readily  diasolves  \iX>  grains  of  Coignet's  gelatine,  the 
time  occupied  being  about  two  hours  at  a  temperature  of  (VV  Fnhr. 
Probably  a  far  larger  quantity  would  be  dissolvM,  but  this  was  taken 
as  repreaenting  the  normal  strength  of  a  geUtine  emulsion.  The  solu- 
tion is  opalescent  and  sympy,  and  when  spread  upon  ghws  slowly  dries 
into  an  irregular  crystalline  layer.  It  does  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see, 
offer  any  chance  of  utility,  and  tiie  fact  of  this  property  of  the  barium 
salts  is  only  useful  as  a  warning  to  emulsion  makers. 

\»  to  ita  application  to  the  treatment  of  emulsion  residues,  I  fail  to 
see  that  it  can  possess  any  advantage  over  the  acid  method  of  pre- 
cipitation, if,  indeed,  it  be  equal  to  it,  for  though  its  addition  may 
render  the  gelatine  permanently  liijuid  it  does  not  destroy  its  viscosity, 
and  consequently  the  subsidence  of  the  silver  salts  would  remain  a 
matter  of  consideraUe  time.  As  for  the  possibility  of  developing 
carbon  prints  in  the  coU,  practical  worken  will  be  able  to  judge  of 
the  probable  value  of  that  suggestion. 

Another  "new  property"  of  gehitine,  I  may  mention,  is  that 
bromide  of  cadmium — probably  also,  the  chloride — produces  an 
oppoaite  effect  to  that  of  the  barium  salts,  namely,  it  renders  the 
gelalna  insoluble.  I  think  Mr.  E.  Banks,  of  Liverpool,  told  me  some 
yean  mo  that  be  utilised  this  property  for  the  production  of  an  in- 
'vttfcM'^nsitive  gelstine  film  upon  opal  for  positive  purposes,  though 
I  am  Ignorant  of  the  details.  W.  1).  Boltox. 


THE  ART  OF  RETOUCHING. 
CiULPTBB  XIV.— Method  No.  I. 
I  THIXK  it  may  fairly  be  considered  a  di->puted  point  as  to  the  proper 
older  of  acquiring  a  thorou(;ii  knowledge  of,  and  proficiency  in,  the 
art  of  ret<iaching.  Some  hold  the  opinion  that  methwl  is  tlie  primary 
neceaaity,  others  that  a  thorough  )>nowledge  of  all  the  minute  require- 
ments of  a  negfati^  c,  and  how  it  should  be  treated,  should  he  the  first 
anxiety  of  an  intending  retoucher.  * 

Peiionally,  1  am  somewhat  dispoaed  to  favour  the  latter  opinion 
I  have  always  found  that  pupil/>,  when  once  they  acquire  a  certain 
proficiency  in  any  method  of  working,cease  to  direct  furtlier  attentiin 
to  the  study  of  the  fuce.  This  has  a  very  baneful  effect  in  the  end. 
The  Rtwlent  falUng  into  this  enor  may  secure  a  very  pretty  and  effec- 
tive method,  hut  the  pictures  he  will  turn  out  will  be  thoroughly 
devoid  of  that  animation  and  expression  so  necessary  to  a  true  and 
lifelike  portrait.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  when  he  has  given  his  atten- 
tion fully  to  the  study  of  the  face,  and  thoroughly  mastered  all  the 
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effects  of  lipht  and  shade  upon  the  muscles  of  same,  he  is  in  n  safe 
position  to  start  upon  acquiring  a  method  suitable  to  himself  for  the 
carrylnff  out  of  the  improvements  that  may  be  necessary  on  any 
negative  which  he  may  undertake  to  retouch. 

As  before  laid  down,  it  is  impossible  to  know  too  much  about  the 
anatomy  of  the  face,  and  I  honestly  advise  every  one  desiring  to  hv 
competent  retouchers  to  spare  no  pains  in  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  it  before  seeking  for  a  method  or  style  of  working. 
By  this  means,  too,  there  will  be  no  hesitation,  while  wavering  be- 
tween one  style  and  another,  as  to  what  you  should  do.  Yon  work 
ahead,  and,  working,  suddenly  realise  the  fact  that  you  have  acquired 
a  method  of  your  own  quite  satisfactory,  and  capable  of  carrying  out 
the  necessary  treatment  of  a  defective  negative.  Practice  will,  then, 
bring  you  not  only  proficiency,  but  also  rapidity  of  execution.  I  do 
not  lay  this  down  as  a  hard-and-fast  rule,  but,  if  given  a  little  con- 
sideration, I  feel  confident  it  will  have,  at  least,  sufficient  weight  to 
balance  what  may  be,  considered  liberally,  a  matter  of  opinion. 

As  may  be  gleaned  from  these  remarks,  I  have  no  special  method 
which  I  would  put  forward  as  the  only  and  best  one  to  be  adopted  by 
a  beginner.  One  retoucher  may  have  a  very  widely  different  style 
from  another,  and  yet  the  results  be  so  similar  that  one  could  scarcely 
tell  which  was  which.  Of  course,  in  such  a  case,  the  two  retouchers 
must  have  the  same  sentiments  regarding  the  treatment  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  ;  if  they  have  not  (even  if  their  styles  be  identical  instead 
of  broadly  different),  the  most  uncultured  observer 'can  discern  the 
difference.  This  again  proves  the  importance  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  face,  if  such  were  still  wanting.  It  is  this  same 
knowledge  which  marks  the  difference  between  the  really  competent 
and  artistic  retoucher  and  his  less  instructed  comrade. 

The  first  and  most  necessary  implement  used  in  retouching  a  nega- 
tive, as  all  no  doubt  know,  is  the  pencil,  and  the  method  of  using 
same  will  now  claim  our  primary  attention.  Having  placed  the 
negative  on  the  retouching  desk,  and' seated  ourselves  in  such  a 
position  as  to  secure  ease  and  comfort,  we  will  begin  our  work.  I 
will  not  hold  exclusively  to  my  own  method,  but  enumerate  several 
of  the  most  approved  .systems  from  which  a  selection  may  be  made, 
according  to  the  taste  ot  feeling  of  the  student.  In  times  gone  by  the 
negatives,  as  a  rule,  came  to  the  retoucher  ready  for  working  upon. 
This  was  in  the  old  wet  plate  time.  All  this,  however,  has  been 
revolutionised  since  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  dry  plate 
!Now  we  are  obliged  to  rub  a  medium  upon  each  negative  before  we 
can  begin  our  work,  as  there  is  absolutely  no  tooth  whatever  to  which 
the  plumbago  will  adhere.  I  may  have  something  to  say  later  on 
about  the  many  kinds  of  medium,  but  for  the  present  will  be  con. 
tented  with  saying  that  a  medium  must  be  used.  This  done,  we  begin 
by  obliterating  the  apparent  blemishes  or  transparent  spots  visible 
on  the  negative.  Some  retouchers  do  this  by  dotting  the  negative  on 
these  places,  and  so  depositing  sufficient  plumbago  on  the  film  as  is 
necessary  to  increase  its  density  so  as  to  harmonise  with  that  of  the 
surrounding  parts.  Others  adopt  a  touch  somewhat  like  a  comma ; 
others,  still,  hold  that  a  continuous  system  of  circles  run  over  the  face 
will  produce  the  desired  result.  Tliere  are  some,  however  (including 
many  of  the  most  capable  retouchers  of  the  day),  who  adopt  lines  for 
their  leading  treatment.  This  latter  I  also  hold  to  be  about  the  best, 
as  by  it  any  desired  effect  can  be  produced.  I  do  not  mean  to  convey 
that  the  lines  are  straight  or  rigid  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  may  be,  and 
generally  should  be,  slightly  curved  and  graceful.  They  should,  when 
posrible,  also  follow  the  lines  and  muscular  drawing  of  the  face,  or 
else  we  may  fail  to  secure  a  harmonious  result.  Let  us,  therefore 
adopt  this  latter  style  in  treating  the  negative  before  us.  Personally 
(and  I  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  a  good  many  better  men),  I  recom- 
mend the  placing  of  the  negative,  at  times,  slightly  upon  its  side,  so 
that  we  can,  with  comparative  freedom,  malse  a  downward  stroke  of 
the  pencil  that  will  make  a  line  across  the  foreliead.  "We  must  now 
fill  in  all  irregular  and  tran.sparent  spots  and  lines  (of  course,  without 
interfering  with  the  essential  markings  of  the  face  as  before  laid 
down),  imparting  to  these  spots  and  lines,  as  nesrly  as  we  thinlc  de- 
sirable, the  same  degree  of  density  as  the  surroimding  portions  of  the 
forehead.  Of  course,  if  there  should  be  very  marked  wrinkles  on  the 
forehead  they  must  not  be  totally  taken  away,  although  tliey  may 
with  advantage,  be  very  considerably  modified.  It  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary, or  even  advisable,  to  completely  till  in  the  various  spots  and 


other  irregularities  we  find  on  a  negative,  one  or  two  lines,  according: 
to  size  of  defect,  drawn  through  them  being  sufficient. 

By  so  doing  we  secure  a  double  advantage :  the  slight  shade  or 
half  tone  thus  left  in  will  lend  a  softness,  and  also,  when  finished^, 
impart  a  stippled  effect  to  the  picture.  This  result  would  be  quite 
impossible  if  we  were  to  completely  block  out  the  spots,  unless  we 
afterwards  made  a  point  of  stippling  the  negative  all  over.  This 
would  naturally  entail  the  loss  of  raucli  very  valuable  time,  and  would 
be  liki'ly  to  impart  an  over-laboured  appearance,  without  securine  the 
soft  and  flesh-like  stipple  so  easily  attained  when  the  touches  are 
made  as  above  directed.  In  carrying  our  work  over  a  face  our  lines 
must  always  take  the  same  direction  as  indicated  by  the  lines  of  the 
skin  and  position  of  the  mu.scles.  Of  course,  when  these  lines  run- 
perpendicularly,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  we  must 
also  modify  our  touches  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  such  conditions. 
Tliese  effects  are  principally  found  upon  the  forehead,  and  sometimes 
on  the  upper  lip. 

Sometimes,  through  the  contraction  of  the  muscles,  hard  linos  ar&- 
produced  upon  the  temples,  and  must  not  be  removed  in  every  face  ; 
they  may  be  leading  characteristic  features,  witliout  which  tlie  like- 
ness would  be  seriously  impaired.  If  careless,  we  run  the  risk  of 
producing  one  tint  over  the  entire  forehead,  wliich  would  be  ruinou.s  ; 
therefore,  we  must  be  sure  to  leave  indications,  however  slight,  of  all 
these  marking.s,  and  when  the  broader  effects  of  light  are  put  in,  the 
retention  of  these  indications  of  form  will  impart  a  pleasing  and  life- 
like character  to  our  work,  which,  by  other  treatment,  might  easily  be- 
lost. 

AVe  can  now  turn  the  negative  somewhat  more  upright,  in  order, 
following  the  direction  of  the  muscle  of  the  orbit,  to  soften  the  lines- 
(should  there  be  any)  formed  around  and  about  the  plane  of  the 
temples.  We  can  now  place  the  negative  nearly  upright  while  we- 
work  upon  the  frontal  depression  and  also  the  nose.  For  the  softening 
and  modelling  of  the  furrows  under  the  eyes,  certain  portions  of  the- 
nose,  and  tlie  upper  lip,  the  negative  may  be  turned  back  so  as  to- 
facilitate  the  firm  stroke  of  the  pencil,  tlie  direction  of  the  stroke  as 
laid  down  being  always  strictly  adhered  to.  This  turning  of  the- 
negative  I  wish  to  be  understood  as  optional,  not  necessary,  and  I  only 
mention  it  because  many,  without  sound  reason,  say  it  should  not  be 
done. 

The  treatment  of  the  labial  furrow  should  be  very  decided,  sufficient 
density,  if  possible,  being  secured  at  the  first  appUeation  of  the  pencil, 
and  executed  by  one  long,  firm  sweep,  covering  its  entire  length- 
Wherever  lines  running  in  different  directions  may  cross  or  meet  eacb 
other,  and  necessarily  leaving  minute  defects,  it  is  quite  allowable  to 
fill  up  same  with  a  dot  or  stipple  made  with  the  point  of  the  pencil. 
We  can  so  proceed,  turning  the  negative  constantly  as  the  lines  take 
a  different  direction,  until  it  assumes  an  even  and  delicate  appearance 
all  over.  The  spots  having  been  filled  up  or  cut  in  the  first  instance, 
all  after  strokes  used  in  modelling,  &c.,  should  be  kept  well  open  and 
equi-distant,  or  else  the  work  will  not  be  so  uniform. 

A  stroke  of  the  pencil  must  never  be  made  across  a  line  ;  always 
turn  the  negative,  so  tliat  at  a  firm,  downward  .stroke  the  marking 
may  be  satisfactorily  filled  in.  In  retouching  tlie  neck,  long,  sweeping 
curves  should  be  employed,  the  negative  being  almost  on  its  side.  In 
cases  where  the  subjects  are  very  badly  freckled,  of  course  tliere  will 
be  necessity  for  a  larger  amount  of  work  done  with  the  point  of  the 
pencil  than  is  above  laid  down.  But,  naturalh',  every  would-be 
retoucher  must  use  his  judgment  in  such  matters,  as  it  would  be 
perfectly  impossible  to  lay  down  hard-and-fast  rules  that  would 
govern  all  the  conditions  under  which  we  might  find  every  negative. 
I  think,  with  these  directions  well  carried  out,  we  can,  as  far  as  thin 
method  is  concerned,  lay  down  the  pencil  and  take  up  the  brush. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  negative  does  not  require  spotting,  i.e., 
removing  any  transparent  spots  that  may  be  in  the  film,  by  whatever 
cau.se  produced.  This  is  done  by  filling  the  spot  with  a  colour  (water) 
made  to  match  the  film,  or  a  little  neutral  tint  or  violet  applied  witli 
a  finely  pointed  sable  brush.  Should  a  negative  have  a  great  number 
of  very  fine  holes,  like  pinholei*,  the  re.^ult  of  some  defect  in  the 
making  of  the  plate  most  likely,  only  .spjt  those  in  the  face,  as  those 
in  the  baclcground  and  drapery  will  not  be  very  observable  to  the 
naked  eye.  To  attempt  to  spot  these  out  would  he  absolute  madness, 
as  no  matter  how  fine  we  might  try  to  .spot  the;n,  we  coull  nat  dj  s-j 
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without  making  a  quantitT  of  white  spots  risible  in  the  print,  and 
thu«  t-ntailin^  more  work  aftern-artls  to  set  them  right  a^in. 

Should  the  negative  be  rather  poor  in  qualitr  and  buck  brilliancy, 
and  so  requin;  helping  in  the  lights,  we  must  matt  Tarnish  it  and  put 
same  in,  where  defectiTe,  with  a  fine  te«ther  or  paper  stump  charged 
with  plumbago.  A  negatiTe  is  thus  often  rendered  serrioeable  which 
otberwiae  woold  be  iM^toM.  I  hope  theee  directions  will  prove  suffi- 
cient aa  fer  as  tAi$  method  ia  eaoamied ;  we  can  then  studr  sonie  of 
the  other  srstema  aa  pnetiaed  afatoad.  Usdmoiid  Bahbirt. 


LIGHTISO  AND  EXPRESSION. 

'  LlOHTlxo  and  expression,"  words  familiar  to  all  photographers,  but 
•^•peeiaUT  to  those  whose  attention  is  chiefly  given  to  portraiture,  is 
cqoallj  important  to  that  other  section  of  art  workers  who  choose  to 
devote  their  eneigiea  to  the  portrayal  of  natan>,  wboae  studio  is  not 
limited  to  the  apaee  enclosed  between  four  walls,  and  whose  skylight 
is  not  dimmed  or  the  useful  and  translucent  glass.  Landscape  and 
arehitectaiv,  although  not  so  eomnwty  asaociated  with  the  terma 
chosen  for  the  title  of  this  paper,  owe  asartr  all  their  attmctiveneas 
to  the  qualifications  oonfernd  bv  the  direction  of  the  liirht  and  the 
managemt^nt,  >■>  to  say,  of  the  effects  of  atmosphere.  Tlutt  lighting 
is  the  -■  'le  pietare  is  always  tacitly  acknowledged,  and  ez- 

pnaik<i:  /combined  with  othsr  qualities,  eepeoallv  that  of 

ataospbtTf  ;  Akilfully  directed,  that  confers  an  indeacribable  some- 
thing, that  for  want  of  a  better  namr  may  be  termed  the  qnafity  of 
soul  in  our  photogisphs.  The  importance  of  lighting,  although 
universally  acknovnadj^ed,  is,  like  many  other  important  things, 
(nqoantly  neglected ;  it  is  not  looked  npoa  as  an  nMmtM.  and  the 
ooMaqnanee  is  that  numberless  photographs,  excellent  in  deSnitioa, 
and  good  in  composition,  entirely  fail  to  give  that  satiffartion  proper 
judgment  in  thu  pwlicuUr  would  have  rendered  them  capable  of 
'/iviag. 

Arosta,  not  hring  Bhotagnphara,  almoat  always  give  piefarrace  to  a 
;  botomph  for  ita  ehiamaearo,  and  not  for  its  detail  and  definition. 
ArtialM  feeling  b  generally  opposed  to  photographic  definition,  simply 
becaoae  definition  has  bean  toe  chief  point  tne  phott^grapber  nas 
worked  for,  to  the  exclnsion  of  fealii^.  The  two  qu«lities  might  be 
just  as  reailily  combined  aa  aet  in  opposition  to  eadi  other,  and  I  have 
no  doabt  the  time  will  coma  when  tliey  will  be  worked  mnch  mora 
harmoniooslr  together  than  they  are  now.  Wa  see  aigpa  of  thia  at 
each  iiweesning  exhibition,  the  standard  of  quality  being  gradually 
Taiaad,aad  a jaoeral  all-roond  improrement  taking  place.  We  may 
■oliee  that  the  definition  ia  no  betiar  than  it  was,  and  no  wone ;  tbie 
iuiliiuiaiMint  ia  in  the  aim  at  a  hettar  gMMcal  aflset,  man  attention 
giT«  to  tha  lighting,  and  gnatai  cam  haatowed  on  the  oom- 
n.  We  hara  tiaaa  to  aeoBrtaoMd  to  hear  splendid  definition 
and  microscopical  iihiipiiMi  laadad  ahora  vrvy  other  quality  in  a 
photupapb,  that  unlaaa  the  pietnre  will  hear  examination  with  a 
magmfier  it  is  set  down  aa  inferior,  and  wa  ars  aatonished  when  a  laaa 
sharn  bat  better  lighted  picture  ia  nwferrsd.  "  NaturaUstic  "  pboto- 
gTapov,  howtrer  indefinite  and  wihi  in  ita  aspirations,  has  certainly 
had  tne  eSset  of  making  fhotomphos  think,  and  the  ontcome  of  that 
ibonght  will  ba,  no  donbt,  to  t£i  benefit  of  the  art. 

The  most  simple  and  homely  snbjeet,  well  lighted  and  treated  with 
irtiatic  judgment,  appealatoosr  instincts  in  quite  a  different  manner, 
and  much  mors  pleasantly  than  when  absolute  sharpneas  throughout 
has  been  the  chief  and  alaaoat  only  eoaridaration.  l^t  us,  as  an  ex- 
periro>— '  •-^-  'He  troabia  to  carefallr  cwakliii  the  same  grouping  or 
view  rent  eoaditiao*  of  Ughtiag:  it  will  be  found  tlint 

not  ou..   ;  ly  superior  alfecta  are  prodooed  at  one  time  than 

aaothar,  but  that  the  actual  eompoaitioa  ia  altered ;  each  variation 
of  the  li^t  will  bring  tona  object  into  prominence  that  waa  pre- 
viooaly  hidden,  and  obaenia  others  tliat  wers  brfore  the  chief  points 
ia  tha  snUsct.  Let  na  auppoae  we  are  kwking  at  a  woody  gUde 
with  the  shadows  of  tha  tnea  thrown  across  the  path,  some  cattle 
in  tha  fonground,  whose  wannth  id  colouring  coutrasts  well  with 
the  cooler  tints  of  tha  foliage  and  distance,  llie  camera  ia  fixed  and 
tha  •xpoeare  made ;  and  we  conaidar  we  have  secured  a  gem.  It 
was  our  last  plate,  so  we  wid  pack  up  and  treat  ourselves  to  a  rvat  and 
a  pipe  under  tliis  fine  old  elm.  The  cattle  remain  much  in  tha  same 
poMion,  lazily  chewing  the  cud :  tha  biida  twitUr,  and  the  soft  sum- 
mer hMissas  now  and  again  gently  stir  the  fnlisge.  Yet,  u  we  look, 
a  ehaaga  gndaally  oomr^  over  the  view,  llranches  and  leaves  we 
had  aaaiMhr  noticed  catch  the  light,  sbadowa  are  cast  from  this  object 
and  tha  otSsv  that  we  were  scarcely  conaeioat  of  existing;  a  tutt  of 
grata  or  a  group  of  foliage  broomea  an  important  point,  giving  a  life 


and  vigour  to  the  subject  that  when  we  exposed  our  plate  was 
simply  ixm-existent.  If  we  had  only  waited,  how  much  be.ter  it 
wouM  have  been  ! 

We  have  secured  a  picture,  it  is  true,  but  nothing  in  coniparisDa 
with  what  we  are  now  lookiiii;  at ;  but  regrets  are  useless.  We  cm 
do  nothing  more  than  watch  the  liirbts  change  and  the  shadows  alter. 
The  view  is  passing  through  n  series  of  transformations,  some  better, 
some  worse,  all  different,  and  to  our  chagrin  many  of  the  changes  are 
a  considerable  improvement  on  the  one  we  thought  at  Unt  so  ex- 
cellent ;  we  more  away,  much  leas  satisfied  with  our  performance  than 
when  we  eloaed  our  camera  and  sat  down  in  the  shade  to  rest.  This 
is  not  a  rare  experience  ao  far  as  the  view  goes,  but  one  that  is  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  emphasises  the  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of 
lighting  that  would  have  indicated  the  advantage  of  waiting  a  little 
time  before  making  the  exposure,  and  have  assisted  us  in  securing  a 
much  better  picture  than  the  one  we  did. 

There  is  no  denying  that  in  a  great  many  instances  the  idea  of  the 
photographer  is  to  secnre  aa  man^  average  pictures  as  possible  on  a 
day's  outing,  instead  of  only  exposing  on  subjects  known  from  expe- 
rience to  be  lighted  in  the  moat  favourable  manner.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  some  resolution  is  required  to  pass  a  fairly  good  effect, 
waiting  for  a  better,  and  resolution  is  very  often  not  equal  to  the 
occasion ;  when  it  is,  the  reaults  give  an  amount  of  satisfaction  that 
fully  oompeoaales  for  the  forbearance.  A  picture,  whether  a  photo- 
graph or  a  painting,  may  be  eonajdered  a  collection  of  foci  holding 
their  places  by  a  seriea  of  gradationa,  subject  to  one  great  controlling 
focus,  itself  compoaed  of  innumerable  foo  of  various  degrees  of  light, 
which,  united,  make  the  chief  light.  Other  lights  in  the  picture  must 
be  kept  subservient  to  this,  and  minor  or  accidental  lights  not  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  breath  or  repose  of  each  mass,  so  that 
the  eye,  beii^  first  attracted  by  the  principal  object,  may  be  gradually 
led  to  Um  minor  pointa  that,  a«  it  were, support  the prindpalone, and 
form  an  hannooioua  whole.  In  photography  it  ia  not  always  possible 
tn  properly  effect  this  on  the  original  negative*  nitliough  it  should 
always  be  aimed  at,  for  much  more  can  be  done  in  this  direction  than 
at  first  sight  might  seem  poaaible.  Where  failure  takes  place,  doctor- 
ing the  negative  and  dodging  the  print  comes  in  to  make  up  for  it. 
Here  I  may  observe,  aa  the  print  being  the  ultimate  object  of  taking 
the  negative,  ita  production  should  be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
taker  of  the  negative,  it  being  impossible  for  any  one  else  to  know 
what  effect  it  was  desired  to  render,  for  very  few  negatives  printed 
"  as  they  come  "  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  taker  of  the  negative. 
Rut  all,  mora  or  leas,  require  management  in  the  printing — lighter  here 
and  darker  then,  a  light  stopped  out  or  a  liirht  put  in,  sometimes  on 
the  negative,  and  aometimes  on  the  print.  When  all  thi.i  is  satisfac- 
torily arranged,  then,  and  only  then,  can  the  ordinary  printer  have 
orders  to  go  on  printing  witiiout  thu  supervision  of  the  negative 
maker. 

Closely  asaociated  with  lighting  is  expression.  This  may  seem  a 
term  not  altogether  applicable  to  landscape  work  ;  nevertheless,  ex- 
prossitw  ia  found  in  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate.  A  tree  or  a 
plant  may  asaame  a  graceful  or  nngraceful  position,  may  awkwardly 
interfere  with  the  picture,  or  assist  in  making  it ;  or  expression  may 
depend  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  the  grouping  and  general 
anaMiaWt  of  the  subject.  I  believe  it  was  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
wA&liA'a  knowledge  of  beauty  was  essential  to  truth ; "  therefore, 
if  we  wiah  to  produce  beautiful  landscape  photographs  we  must  not 
neglect  to  put  our  knowledge  of  beauty  into  a  form  that  others  can 
appreciate  by  selecting  timaa  and  seasons  when  the  power  of  convey- 
ing truthful  impreasiona  is  moat  readily  available.  Atmosphere  is  a 
potent  factor  in  giving  expreasion  to  a  picture ;  without  it  everything 
IS  apparently  on  the  same  plane.  A  distant  object  is  dark  as  a  near 
one,  and  the  linear  perspective  fails  to  give  toe  idea  of  distance. 
Uenerally  speaking,  a  light  should  be  chosen  that  will  give  as  much 
value  aa  possible  to  the  different  plnnes  of  the  picture,  so  that  each 
object  seU  out  distinctly  from  that  behind  it.  This  is  especially 
required  in  open  and  extensive  views,  which,  if  improperly  lighted, 
will  be  represented  hj  foregroun<l  and  a  flat  distance  and  middle 
distance,  almoat  indistinguislMble  one  from  the  other.  Perhaps  the 
most  effective  style  of  lighting  is  when  the  source  of  li(rht  is  dituctly 
in  front,  corresponding  with  our  studio  Rembrandt  effects,  but  it  is 
only  suitable  for  special  effects  and  special  subjects;  even  then  the 
l.'ns  must  be  protected  from  the  source  of  light,  or  the  attempt  will 
result  in  fog  and  failure.  Very  pretty  effects  may  be  had  with  this 
St  vie  of  illumination  when  it  is  judicioiwly  applied.  The  raost 
generally  usefnl  light  is  a  side  light  a  little  beliind  the  ramer*.  Witli 
this  lighting, nlthoui^h  the  mo'it  arti'tic;  effects  are  not  always  secured, 
still  it  is  mil'  not  to  produce  inartistic  effects,  so  far  as  the  light  is 
concerned ;  however,  s<}  much  dejiends  on  the  subject  and  the  effect 
•lesired,  that  it  is  idle,  nay,  impossible,  to  lay  down  any  ruk  that  would 
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be  applicable  under  nil  conditions.  It  is  here  tliat  the  artistic  pei> 
ceptions  of  the  operator  come  in,  and  in  this  he  lias  the  opportunity 
of  showing  the  stuff  he  is  made  of,  and  imparling  individuality  into 
his  work.  Ebward  Dunmork. 


REVERSED  NEGATIVES  OX  GELATINE  PLATES. 

The  leading  article  which  appeared  recently  induces  me  to  return 
to  this  subject,  although,  perhaps,  I  can  add  nothing  of  a  novel 
character  to  what  has^  already  been  written.  The  criticisms  and 
suggestions  contained  in  the  leader  are  of  great  value  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  proposed  direct  reversal  processes. 

In  i-egard  to  the  tannin-nitric  acid  method,  I  have  not  met  with 
any  difficulties  consequent  upon  the  employment  of  the  first-named 
substance  to  harden  the  film,  although  I  should  be  chary  of  arguing 
that  at  the  least  a  more  or  less  serious  staining  action  was  not,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  be  feared.  In  my  own  attempts  I  was  not  visited 
by  such  a  trouble  to  any  appreciable  extent.  As  to  the  risk  involved 
in  treating  the  hardened  film  with  nitric  acid,  though  my  own  indi- 
vidual experiences  do  not  bear  out  the  theory  that  its  use  is  commonly 
unsafe,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  generality  of  instances  great 
danger  would  exist.  Of  course,  the  matter  would  be  absolutely 
determined  by  the  qualitative  character  of  the  particular  make  of 
gelatine  film  employed,  a  point  which  I  sought  to  urge  and  emphasise 
in  the  first  of  these  articles  a  few  weeks  ago.  One  of  the  most  marked 
and  welcome  improvements  which  has  taken  place  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  gelatine  plates  during  recent  years  lies  in  the  provision  of 
films  which,  for  freedom  from  frilling  and  stability  under  abnormal 
conditions  of  temperature,  strength  of  reagents,  &c.,  are  hardly  to  be 
compared  to  the  dry  plates  of  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  Moreover, 
individual  brands  of  plates  are  known  to  greatly  excel  their  competi- 
tors on  the  score  of  this  very  property,  and  to  allow  liberties  to  be 
taken  with  them  which  would  be  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  less  skil- 
fully prepared  films. 

I  propose  to  defer  dealing  further  with  the  tannin-nitric  acid  plan, 
which,  however,  I  quite  think,  from 'repeated  experiments,  possesses 
the  elements  of  a  passable  alternative  method,  and  for  the  present  will 
devote  myself  to  some  details  of  the  second  process,  which  the  leading 
article  regards  as  preferable,  and  in  particular  to  what  it  considers 
the  weakest  point,  namely,  the  removal  of  the  chlorised  image  by 
dilute  ammonia. 

I  assume,  and  I  hope  with  reason,  that  the  action  of.  dilute  nitric 
acid  upon  an  ordinary  gelatine  film  is  not  a  solvent,  but  a  rotting  and 
shredding  one ;  it  simply  tears  it  into  ribbons.  AVith  allcaline  solu- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  a  different  form  of  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, namely,  frilling  and  removal  from  the  support,  but  neither 
solution  nor  disintegration  of  the  film.  Diluted  with  its  own  volume 
of  water,  I  do  not  think  ammonia  would  tear  or  shred  the  tenderest 
film,  although  no  doubt  it  would  fatally  frill  it.  In  removing  the 
chlorised  image,  although  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the  ammonia  solu- 
tion comparatively  strong,  I  am  of  opinion,  remembering  what  I  have 
already  said  as  to  the  undoubted  improvement  in  gelatine  films,  that 
there  is  nowadays  no  such  cause  for  wholesale  alarm  as  it  seems  to 
be  thought.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  used  in  its  most 
powerful  state  ammonia  is  inferior  in  energy  upon  gelatine  films  to 
either  the  hydrate  of  soda  or  of  potash,  and  that  the  same  relative  dif- 
ference is  maintained  in  the  dilute  condition — any  way,  this  has  been 
my  experience.  In  removing  the  chlorised  image  I  have  repeatedly 
applied  ammonia  mixed  with  its  own  volume  of  water  with  absolute 
safety;  on  the  other  hand,  dilution  down  to  1:4  has  answered 
equally  an  well,  although  "fixation"  has  taken  proportionately  longer. 
I'ersonally,  I  tliink  the  last  degree  of  strength  to  be  preferred,  and  I 
have  as  much  confidence  in  its  innocuousness  towards  the  gelatine 
film  as  I  have  of  tlie  other  solvent  of  silver  chloride,  at  exactly  the 
same  strength,  namely,  hypo.  I  feel  convinced, despite  the  theoretical 
dangers  underlying  thi;  use  of  strong  alkahes  with  gelatine  films,  that 
experiment  would  confirm  these  views. 

The  fact  tliat  the  ammonia  must  also  remove  a  portion  of  the  bro- 
mide is  one  that  in  actual  practice  does  not,  I  think,  carry  with  it  any 
momentous  disadvantage.  I  have  never  noticed  any  serious  weaken- 
ing of  the  final  negative  image,  and  have  therefore  disregarded  the 
objection. 

The  advice  to  substitute  for  the  ammonia  as  a  solvent  of  silver 
chloride  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  or  other  soluble  chloride 
recalls  the  interesting  circumstance  which  for  many  years  past  has 
been  lost  siglit  of  bj'  the  gi-eat  majority  of  present-day  workers,  if,  in- 
di-fd,  tacy  were  ever  cognisant  of  it,  that  the  chlorides  of  potassium, 
iimniouiuin.  and  sodium,  possess  the  property  of  dissolving  silver 
chloride  with  wliich  lliey  form  double  salts.  ilardwich,in  the  1854 
editioa  of  his  invaluable  work,  remarks  that  the  early  photographers 


employed  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  for  fixing  paper  prints, 
but  he  also  notes  that  the  fixing  action  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  was 
slow  and  imperfect,  and  that  their  use  was  then  obsolete.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  dissolve  silver  chloride  far  less  readily  than  either  ammonia 
or  hjrpo. 

From  several  experiments  made  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion, 
I  am  led  to  question  the  suitability  of  the  alkaline  chlorides  for  the 
purjjose  of  removing  the  chlorised  image.  At  full  strength,  namely, 
the  point  of  saturation,  the  action  is  exceedingly  slow  and  ineffective. 
According  to  llardwich,  in  the  solution  of  the  insoluble  silver  chloride 
by  alkaline  chlorides  the  amount  dissolved  is  not  inproportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  solvent,  but  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  its 
aqueous  solution.  The  double  salt  formed  is  decomposed  by  an  excess 
of  water,  producing  milkiness  and  a  deposit  of  the  silver  salt  previously 
dissolved.  Now,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  while  in  theory  saturated 
solutions  are  frequently  required,  but  through  carelessness  and  other 
causes  ai'e  Sfildom  if  ever  employed,  we  must  suppose  tliat  in  the 
example  under  notice  a  solution  of  alkaline  chloride  sensibly  below 
the  theoretical  strength  would  tend  to  precipitate  chloride  of  silver. 
]5esides  the  possibility  of  this  danger,  the  feebleness  of  the  action 
seems  to  my  mind  to  outweigh  the  assumed  advantages  of  obviating 
injury  to  the  film  and  loss  of  silver  bromide. 

^^'ith  neither  of  the  three  alkaline  chlorides  employed  at  saturation 
point  have  I  been  able  entirely  to  dissolve  off  a  chlorised  image, 
although  I  allowed  the  solution  to  act  for  fully  half  an  hour.  On  the 
other  hand,  ammonia  1 :  4  removes  the  image  in  about  a  minute,  and 
inflicts  no  visible  damage  upon  the  film.  I  am  inclined  to  recommend 
the  use  of  the  latter  solvent,  the  more  strongly  as  I  consider  the  risk  of 
frilling  practically  non-existent,  although  we  are  of  course  largely  at 
the  mercy  cf  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  plates  employed.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  waste  time  by  attempting  to  get  a  reversed  negative 
on  some  of  the  cheaper  plates ;  it  would  be  unfair  to  expect  them  to 
stand  the  treatment.  T]iom.\s  Beddinu. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  HIGHER  INTENT  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

It  is  eloquent  of  the  status  attained  by  photography  that  a  short  fifty 
years  after  its  birth  a  magazine  of  popular  literature  should  formulate 
in  its  pages  the  pregnant  question.  What  are  the  best  uses  to  which 
photography  can  be  applied  ?  and  it  is  a  firm  conviction  in  the  value 
of  photography  as  a  power  in  the  economy  of  educational  progress, 
and  a  desire  for  its  more  ethical  application,  that  prompts  these  lines. 
In  its  early  years  our  art  science  was  little  better  than  a  child  nursed 
in  the  lap  of  a  few  scientific  men,  unheeded  by  the  busy  world  that 
went  swinging  along  its  wa}-,  careless  of  the  additional  power  that  lay 
"  muling  and  puking  in  its  nurses'  arms."  So,  through  an  adolescence 
whose  schooldays  bespeak  a  capacity  for  giant  strides,  it  has  struggled 
tip  to  a  vigorous  manhood,  and  asks  to  be  released  from  the  almost 
dilletante  work  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  engaged.  I'ortraits  and 
views  have  been  an  efficient  pabulum  on  which  to  rear  the  stripling, 
but  the  agents  of  progress  have  recognised  in  him  a  capacity  beyond 
these  narrow  limits,  and  we  dare  hold  him  in  them  no  longer.  The 
world  is  calhng  to  him  to  vindicate  his  m.inhood  by  rendering  sterling 
service  to  the  wants  of  civilisation,  and  he  must  respond  to  the 
challenge,  or  photography  remain  content 

' '  To  sink,  and  be 
A  something  that  the  world  can  do  without." 

Hitherto  the  chief  applications  of  photography  have  been  that  of 
domestic  portraiture  and  topographical  views,  applications  which, 
however  worthy  from  a  personal  point  of  view,  are  not  intimately 
associated  with  the  broader  sympathies  of  life,  as  all  callings  must  be 
before  they  can  rank  synon3'mous  with  national  interests.  The  rapid 
strides  made  in  jihotography  of  late  years,  especially  by  securing  per- 
manency for  results  and  correct  translation  of  colours,  have  caused  its 
employment  in  so  many  directions  that  we  may  faii-ly  consider  it  an 
established  industry ;  but  to  those  who  look  beyond  the  commercial 
aspect,  the  fact  must  be  patent  that  at  the  present  time  the  applica- 
tion of  photography  is  reduced  to  an  infinitesimal  part  of  its  capability, 
and  this  may  be  due  in  some  measure  to  the  dogmatism  that  always 
endeavours  "to  frown  down  a  truth  new-born.  The  cautious  conserv- 
atism that  ignored  Harvej-'s  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  ridiculed  Franklin's  announcement  of  electricity,  was  little  likely 
to  greet  such  a  revolutioniser  as  photography  with  outstretched  arms. 
The  greatest  need  of  photograiihy  at  the  present  moment  is  a  home. 
We  have  photographic  conventions,  societies,  and  clubs,  ad  naxisenm, 
but  of  a  society  that  shall  watch  over  the  advance  of  photography, 
and  apply  its  usef  ulne.ss  alike  to  the  broadest  as  more  personal  interests, 
we  have  none ;  and  until  we  do  possess  such  a  one — until  an  Institute 
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or  lioval  Society  of  Photograpliers  is  crwteJ— photojrrapliy  must  rest 
ontent  to  be  u  n  noble  craft  mHderlpM.  and  hare  its  best  energies 


uadfv.li.p«f<l.     Such  an  In' 
l^pliv  what  ihe  Astronoir. 
of  I*hy«iciaiis  to  medicine — a  h<jiui 
botanical  tena.    In  connexion  with  tl 

al-i.  ii  j-allt-rr  of  iihototrr:!! '     ' 
aim' *t  unn.-c— "arv  to  aii'l. 


>'x;iety  must  be  to  photo- 
astronomy,  or  the  College 
■vin!.'  point,"  to  use  a 
ohoiiUl  be  a  museum, 
:it  collection,  aad,  it  is 
-  process.  Considering 


the  adaptability  of  plmtiignipiiv  to  e<iu<'a::"iiiu  purpose*,  it  is  mar- 
rrikra*  and  laiMiitabie  that  so  ifttle  use  has  be>>n  made  of  it  in  this 
direction.  }I<-re  is  an  almo.it  virgin  dep«rtur>>  for  an  eoetgetie  institute 
execntire,  for  a  department  from  which  schoolmasters  eonld  obtain 
at  moderate  prices  geographical  and  ethno^pbical  photographs  taken 
from  life,  f'lr  illottimting  school  hwcm  in 'geography;  and  a  collection 
of  animal  photom^  for  natim]  history  lessons  would,  from  the 
writer's  penooM  knowledge,  find  giMt  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
sdsolaatie  profewion.  Another  piiMB  of  educational  photography 
might  be  tne  incorporation  with  tM  galk-ry  of  pliutographs  of  repre- 
sentative riewi  taken  from  natm  of  the  S4-en>-ry  and  peoples  of 
foreign  countrie*  for  the  ediflratioa  And  instruction  of  thoM?  nnnble  to 
travel.  A  duplicate  set  of  all  edueatktMl  printii  in  the  gallery  should 
be  made  to  form  a  circulating  loan  C"r      '      '  r  provincial  towns. 

Tliere  is  one  pictun-  in  tl^  Natk>r<  which,  in  the  crowds 

that  daily  gather  ri>und  it,  bear*  mote  ie»iini»Tiy  to  the  value  of  each 
^enerati<>n,  fonniof  a  record  of  itaalf :  the  Drriti  Diry  is  no  painter's 
ma^natioD,  Bnned  from  the  fandw  of  a  fertile  brnin  only,  but  a 
faithful  trmnteript  of  the  life  the  artiat  saw  around  him,  and  such 
picture*  in  yean  to  come  will  be  pietorial  ieM>nik<  in  nntiqunriani.«m. 
It  is  the  vary  iM&nof  phoCopraphy  that  nhituld  msk<-  it  so  valtiabl)- 
in  formiuT  *  record  of  tne  atpect  of  dvilisation  in  thi<  prvs«-nt  time ; 
and  ffood  inataatancons  photographa  of  nnr  Ktrwt  life  and  archi- 
tecture would  be  of  the  higbeat  intent  and  impnrf^rr.-  •->  ^iipnnKliii!.' 
Mwnatiuna  if  cidleeted  and  jiw'wrteU  by  an 
Utenat  dtowa  by  the  public  in  all  picture* 

warrants  the  formation  of  sodi  a  colwction,  and  tlic  tuuimuly  of  an 
artUt  painting  life  as  be  iaayiBed  it  to  bi>  hundred*  of  rears  before  his 
own  time  is  ■olSciently  ooodcfaned  l>^     °  '  railictorr  limning  of  a 

popular  episode  when  attempted  by  v  '•■n<.    That  nriiMs  are 

aUve  to  the  Taloe  of  paintnifr  Vmehuthtr  i«  •n>>wn  by  th<-  increase  of 
scene*  from  ereir-day  life,  wd  one  has  only  to  n<>te  the  appreda- 
tion  of  the  yiia*  for  taeh  works  as  embody  a  particular  phase  of  onr 
own  times  to  be  convinced  of  its  importance.  In  this  work  for 
poetetity,  ^all  pbotograpby  take  no  place  f  Shall  an  art  that  would 
tpcak  to  swrcixidiny  gsBstrntioBi  like  a  piephet  from  the  dead  stand 
idly  by  and  make  no  earaest  eadearour  to  prove  itself  capable  ?  No ! 
it  wants  hot  the  otvortunity,  and  photnnaphers,  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional alike,  would  hail  it  with  joy.  Inere  vrould  then  be  a  futum 
for  their  b«et  work ;  a  transcript  of  national  life  might  become  an 
historical  picture,  instead  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  idle  tourist 
and  depending  on  his  caprice  for  existence.  Given  an  Institute  of 
I%otomphy,  with  a  permanent  eolleetion  of  photographs,  and  we 
■koala  fnel  that  our  work  was  "  something  to  live  for  here,  that  shall 
ootKve  OS."  Tbers  would  then  be  earnest  endeavour,  and  medal 
hunting  he<0H>«j  a  legend  of  nnsnlifktaaed  days. 
Closahr  — DciattJ  with  the  abine  Ml^  b  that  of  forming  a  col- 

IvctioD  air  portraits  of  •'•■ ^ineflt  in  om  own  times,  whether  in  the 

sciencw  and  arts  or  nstorr  genernllv.    Where  now  is  the 

phot.vrsph  of  ff.or  •  a.i..1i  «•«  ivail'tliat  "  the  renderimr  of 

tli»  i-yex  wa<  n;  -lian  in  »nv  of  the  paintini^ 

of  \wt':'     Is  !!■  _      ranity  f^r  hitrher  intent  in 

nhotograpfay  i  Many  of  the  name*  of  eminent  p<-oplp  whom  now  we 
Jostle  in  the  street  will  go  down  to  posterity  on  th>-  ytgv*  of  English 
hi'f'>ry,  and  if  we  go  to  picture  gaDcrie*  to  rpalix-  what  I'hiltip  of 
.^;min  k)<>ked  like  to  Vebts>{ner,  it  is  nM  too  mtich  to  infer  that  unborn 
C'lriosity  would  visit  a  cl  ".Taphs  to  get  some  idea  of 

tiio  personal  appearanoi-  '■■  ivic,  and  it  would  be  a  very 

bad  photograph  indeed  that  iiiiiii  t  ^' 
of  the  ancient  mastei*  hsve  done,     i 

srapb  to  a  permanent  coUeetlnD,  it  Willi  1' I  t^-  u<.Y'niu:i:  wmi  ii 
Be  a  characteristic  lihemas,  and  devoid  of  retouchin};,  or  only  beating 


each  small  amoont  as  the  temoral  of  H 
In  the  ideal  institute  that  is  pms>' 
important  department  would  be  the  i. 
special  intenst  to  the  various  trades  an'i 
cottrs*  of  time  would  form  a  vnliinMc  irf' 
men,  a  pathological  »'ries  of  i: 
special  eaaaa,  such  as  ar>>  no«  ! 

refeteoe*  platta  in  SH-di' " 
irapoitsirt  points  in  const  i 

1  hi  profofion  daring-  lu-  Liiilduio  of  ti.'.'  1- 


rwwi  fated, 

minds  as  we  writn,  an 

f  lihotographs  havin); 

ns,  which  in  the 

TV.    l*'or  minlical 

II  nii<(  illiiKtrntions  of 

!  nivl  lilhnjraphed  for 

•trations  of 

.    •   have  been 

t!:  ii.ndge.  Indeed, 


the  vista  of  usefulness  opened  out  by  these  considerations,  has  a  very 
remote  vanishing  point. 

Ismar  Thiusen,  in  his  ingenious  work,  Thr  Diothas,  has  projested 
photography  among  other  sciences  into  his  Utopia  of  a.d.  I'OtX),  and 
wliile  he  has  failed  to  foreshadow  such  nn  ethical  future  r,s  we  may 
reasonably  hope  that  photot;r»])hy  will  achieve  long  before  the  date  lif 
Thiusen's  Utopia,  there  is  one  idea  in  his  book  that  distinctly  bears 
on  the  subject  under  considerutiou.  Speaking  of  the  city  of  Olim  he 
says: — 

"  From  many  eanses,  not  necessary  to  enumerate,  the  great  library  of 
its  celebrated  Univemity  was  especially  rich  in  documents  relating  to  the 
histoiy  ol  the  aeeood  and  third  chiliads.  Among  otlier  unique  treasores, 
it  possessed  photographie  reductions  of  the  tiles  of  leading  juarnols  during 
many  oentnries ;  during  all  the  period,  in  fact,  when  the  press  was  at  the 
hei)«ht  oi  its  power.  I  have  seen  a  complete  file  of  the  London  Time»  for 
a  year  ooooentrateJ  into  the  space  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap.  By  proper 
appliances  these,  again,  coalJ  be  thrown  on  a  screen  so  as  to  be  read  otf 
at  the  eoovisnienee  of  the  investigator." 

This  is  not  an  impracticable  idea,  nor  without  its  usefulness  as  a 
recording  medium;  tne  news  of  a  week  or  month  likely  to  become  of 
historical  interest  would  occupy  but  a  small  spnci-  when  reiluced  for  a 
transparency,  and  if  stripping  films  were  used,  the  necessary  storage 
room  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Quite  a  step  in  the  right  direction  are  the  photographic  surveys  of 
the  various  counties  by  local  societies.  .Medimviil  nionument/ and 
historical  buildings  abound  throughout  Great  ISritain,  but  the  build- 
ing* gradually  crumble  away,  and  the  monument.s  are  destroyed  by 
nec"...itv  mill  iLiiorniice.  Turn  over  the  pages  of  Dugilale's  Moiiat- 
I  ravings  and  descriptions  of  historical  objects  of 

«  ,:•>  remains  to  be  convinced  that  a  future  gene- 

ration will  likewise  fail  to  find  some  of  those  objects  with  which  we 
of  to-day  toy  with  the  chance  of  immortalisine.  The  broader 
characteristics  of  county  scenerv  are  not  unaffectea  by  the  mutations 
of  time,  and  fhonld  receive  intelligent  treatment,at  the  hands  of  those 
societies  who  attempt  county  surveys.  EacM  county  has  scenery 
peculiar  to  it.*elf,  and  representative  views  striking  the  keynote  of 
the  scenery  indigenous  to  the  county  should  be  carefully  .sought  out 
and  depicted— the  soft  aheep-bespattered  undulations  of  the  .Sussex 
Downs,  the  lane*  of  Devon,  upholstered  with  ferns,  the  broads  of 
Norfolk,  and  the  barren  ruggeilness  of  Carnarvonshire,  are  all  county 
characteristics  capable  of  camera  representation.  .\nd  if  photocrraphs 
of  the  slate  districts  of  Wales  and  the  coal  districts  of  the  ^liJluuds. 
before  roiniiK'  und  unnrrying  operations  had  lieen  commenced,  coida 
be  laid  besi'  ■'  the  prewiit  aspect  of  the  same  spots,  the  mind 

would  be  11  rm  a  more  vivid  conception  of  man's  agency  in 

altering  the  face  of  natnie. 

Of  the  need  for  a  museum  whereby  the  early  davs  of  photography 
may  be  perpetuated,  we  would  write  eloquentfv.  t'ew  who  are  inti- 
mate with  the  broad  reaches  of  some  noble  river  but  evince  con- 
siderable interest  in  its  sources  on  the  distant  mountain,  and  make 
pilgrimage  theieto;  and  when  photography  has  widened  out  and 
poove<l  for  itself  a  deep  chsnnel  in  the  social  economy  of  the  future, 
Its  followers  will  speculate  curioinly  on  its  early  n.tpect,  and  pay 
fanc^  prices  for  sliding-body  cameras.  To  some,  already,  calotype 
speamens  are' a  bit  of  hoar  antiijuity,  and  Daguerreotypes  the  tlint 
rao^^pBts  of  pT-i'!-'--;-  photographers.  We  are  so  permeated  and 
'  WtJUmOi  by  our  >  -  that  it  ik  difficult  to  emancipate  ourselves 

from  it  for  even  '..  .     lime  necessary  to  reflect  that  our  familiar 

surroundings  will  be  for  future  generations  objects  of  research  and 
collection:  if  we  would  but  leason  from  analogy  we  should  not  long 
remain  blind  to  the  genninn  norvice  we  could  render  unlx)rn  photo- 
graphers by  li;aving  them  something  tangible  for  their  imagination  to 
build  upon.  It  i.i  an  axiom  among  biographical  writers  that  no  life 
is  complete  without  a  sketch  of  the  subjects  nncetilors,  and  the  axiom 
might  with  everr  advantaire  be  introduceil  into  all  the  various  call- 
inifs  of  life;  for,  to  an  intelligint  man,  his  work  should  be  something' 
'han  a  men,'  method  of  malting  money  ;  lie  should  lose  no  oppor- 
of  dignifying  it  and  raising  its  status  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
;•■  ii,i<  end  we  would  hsve  a  museum  to  perpetuate,  not  onlv  the 
early  davs  of  photography,  but  the  memory  of  tliojie  who  wrought  in 
t))..rii  If  must  come  sooner  or  later— then  let  it  be  soon,  before  the 
j  ration  who  are  in  touch  with  the  genesis  of  photography 

111  ,;  •eared,  and  with  them  much  relating  to  its  early  history 

that  will  eventually  h^come  of  historic  interest. 

The  growth  of  photogmpliy  mu^t  be  endogenous.  Its  ndvnnrement 
as  a  profes-ion,  and  the  dijjnity  of  iU  applications,  rests  almost  entirely 
with  its  followern;  if  they  can  bring  themselves  to  recognise  the 
nec"».»ity  forgiving  their  enneivoiirs  a  dual  capacity — tliu  studv  and 
research  for  phrt  fgraphy  ns  a  science  and  nn  art  on  the  one  hiuid,  and 
on  the  other  the  labour  to  apply  its  capacities  as  a  factor  in  our  social 
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progress — then  will  photography  bear  a  new  meaning  for  the  world 
»t  large,  and  photographers  take  rank  with  those  whose  callings  are 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  mankind.  Geohus  T.  Habuis. 


AN  INSTRUMENT  FOR  THE  ME.\SUREMENT  OF  DIFFUSE 
DAYLIGHT  AND  THE  ACTINOGRAPH. 

The  actinometer  which  I  have  devised  for  measuring  diffuse  daylight 
depends  upon  entirely  different  principles  than  the  instrument  Mr. 
Ballard  has  just  brought  to  our  notice.  In  most  instruments  designed 
for  measuring  light  the  eye  has  to  decide  when  two  things  are  equal ; 
in  Mr.  Ballard's  instrument,  when  the  luminosity  of  the  paint  is  equal 
to  the  light  coming  through  the  blue  glass,  in  the  ordinary  silver 
paper  actinometers  the  eye  decides  when  two  tints  are  equal. 

Once  when  examining  the  spectrum  of  nitric  dioxide  the  thought 
struck  me  that  the  light  absorbed  by  that  gas  must  do  some  molecular 
work,  and  as  this  was  not  chemical  decomposition,  it  could  only  result 
in  a  rise  of  temperature.  I  saw  the  application  which  could  be  made 
of  this,  and  I  found  that  if  a  differential  gas  thermometer  was  filled 
with  nitrogen  dioxide^one  bulb  exposed  to  diffuse  light,  the  other 
kept  in  the  dark — the  gas  exposed  to  the  light  expanded.  But  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  separating  fluid,  one  which 
should  not  absorb  the  gas,  I  could  not  obtain  satisfactory  results. 
Equally  unsatisfactory  I  found  an  instrument  filled  with  bromine 
Tapours.  The  idea  that  all  coloured  substances  would  in  diffuse  light 
assume  a  slightly  higher  temperature  than  white  or  colourless  trans- 
parent substances  led  to  the  construction  of  differential  thermometers, 
the  bulbs  of  which  contained  a  red  substance  in  one,  and  a  white  one 
in  the  other.  Very  sensitive  instruments  were  obtained  with  red  and 
white  wool,  next  in  sensitiveness  was  cotton  and  paper.  The  red 
substances  absorb  most  of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum,  except  the  red 
ones,  whereas  the  white  substances  absorb  very  little  of  any  of  the 
rays,  and  the  absorption  of  the  light  causes  a  slight  rise  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  red  substance,  which  expands  the  air  of  the  bulb 
containing  this  substance.  The  consequent  increase  in  pressure  is 
read  off  on  the  scale  behind  the  syphon  gauge,  and,  as  experiments  in 
this  direction  proved,  this  rise  of  pressure  was  proportional  to  the 
chemical  action  of  the  light  on  silver  salts. 

But  instruments  so  made  were  very  unsatisfactory.  Beside  the 
temporary  alterations  in  pressure  in  the  bulb  containing  tlie  red 
substance  there  was  also  a  permanent  change,  which  increased  witli 
every  exposure  to  the  light,  and  though  httle  perceptible  in  one  day, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months  became  so  large  as  to  completely 
destroy  the  instrument  by  driving  the  liquid  out  of  the  syphon  gauge 
into  the  bulb  containing  the  white  substance. 

An  investigation  of  what  this  was  due  to  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
oxygen  of  the  enclosed  air  gradually  vanished,  and  it  disappeared 
faster  in  the  white  tube  than  in  the  red  one.  What  becomes  of  the 
oxygen  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  was  clear  I  had  to  abandon  organic 
substances. 

But  even  when  I  began  to  use  coloured  glass  the  same  difficulty 
still  arose.  I  used  either  alcoholic  solutions  or  benzene  solutions  of 
alkanet  as  indicator  in  the  s3'phon  gauge,  and  even  after  I  had  aban- 
doned them  also  I  still  found  the  zero  points  of  the  instrument 
unsteady.  It  varied  very  little,  but  in  the  course  of  a  year  the 
change  was  quite  perceptible. 

A  good  instrument  can,  however,  be  made  as  follows : — Two  test 
tubes  holding  from  10  to  U  c.c.  are  chosen ;  one  of  them  must  be 
made  of  very  thin  glass  flashed  inside  with  copper  ruby  glass,  the 
other  one  must  be  of  similar  thin,  clear,  white  glass.  They  should  both 
Ije  of  the  same  weight  and  the  same  capacity,  a  slightly  larger  capacity 
for  the  white  tube  is  favourable.  These  tubes  must  be  well  cleaned 
with  nitric  acid  and  caustic  potash,  carefully  rinsed  with  boiled  dis- 
tilled water,  dried,  and  fused  on  to  capillary  glass  tubes.  When  this 
has  been  done  they  must  be  repeatedly  exhausted  under  the  air  pump 
to  remove  all  products  of  combustion  which  enter  during  the  operation 
of  fusing  to  the  capillary.  They  are  finally  made  red  hot,  and  when 
eool  a  single  drop  of  pure  distilled  water  is  allowed  to  enter  into  each 
tube,  and  is  shaken  into  tlie  bulb.  The  syphon  gauge  is  filled  either 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  or,  better,  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  carbonate,  to  which  is  added  sufficient  potassium  iodide  and 
iodine  to  give  it  a  deep  colour.  The  bulbs  are  then  sealed  on  to  the 
syphon  gauge,  two  very  fine  hair  tubes  being  drawn  out  first,  through 
which  the  air  can  escape  and  enter,  on  either  side  of  the  liquid  in  the 
syphon  gauge. 

When  the  instrument  is  so  far  completed  it  is  .again  exhausted 
repeatedly  to  remove  products  of  combustiou,  and  the  hair  tubes  are 
sealed  up,  the  bulbs  being  at  the  time  immersed  in  cold  water  to  kc-ep 


their  temperature  alike.  The  instrument  has  then  to  be  tested  to  see 
that  it  is  absolutely  air-tight,  and  that  both  bulbs  behave  alike  when 
the  temperature  is  raised. 

The  position  of  the  liquid  in  the  gauge  must  not  move  under  the 
receiver  of  the  air  pump,  nor  when  the  bulbs  are  immersed  in  hot 
water.  A  temporary  change  during  the  latter  operation  always 
occurs,  but  it  must  be  only  temporary. 

If  the  instrument  be  found  good,  it  is  mounted  in  a  wooden  box 
with  a  glass  front,  and  to  render  it  more  sensitive  the  bulbs  are 
placed  in  front  of  two  concave  reflectors,  which  are  best  made  of 
silvered  sheet  copper  and  very  thin.  Thi!  side  of  the  box  opposite  the 
reflectors  is  closed  by  a  sheet  of  thick  patent  plate  glass,  coated  on  the 
outside  with  transparent  gelatine  and  varnish,  which  helps  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  h?at  rays  into  the  box. 

A  milHm(!tre  scale  behind  the  syphon  gauge,  which  is  outside  the 
box  at  the  back,  completes  the  instrument. 

i'ellowish-brown  glass  is  almost  as  good  as  ruby  glass,  and  easier  to 
procure. 

An  instrument  of  this  description  will  indicate  the  brightest  diffuse 
daylight  obtainable  in  this  country,  as  reflected  by  the  northern  sky 
by  a  variation  in  the  level  of  the  liquid  of  about  eighty  millimetres. 
It  is  therefore  possible  to  measure  the  diffuse  light  to  one  per  cent,  of 
its  greatest  intensity  with  ease,  and  this  is  more  than  sufficiently 
accurate  for  all  photographic  processes. 

By  means  of  this  instrument  it  is  quite  possible  in  steady  light  to 
time  very  accurately  the  exposure  of  a  photographic  plate.  But  my 
friend  Mr.  Driffield  soon  discovered  tliat  a  very  accurate  measure- 
ment of  the  light  was  not  necessary,  and  the  reason  for  this  we 
decided  to  ascertain,  and  he  has  been  my  fellow-worker  in  all  subse- 
quent investigations. 

We  made  self-recording  actinometers  by  registering  the  position 
of  the  liquid  in  the  syphon  gauge  pliotographically  upon  gelatino- 
bromide  paper,  which  was  fastened  on  a  revolving  drum  driven  by  a 
clock.  AVe  continued  to  take  observations  for  every  day  of  the  year 
188.-)-1880. 

When  there  was  a  steady  light  throughout  the  day,  which  seldom 
occurred,  the  curve  so  clearly  indicated  that  the  light  was  a  function 
of  the  altitude  of  the  sun  tliat  I  had  no  difficulty  in  recognising  the 
sinus  curve.  By  measuring  at  the  same  time  the  diffuse  light  with 
the  actinometer,  and  the  sinus  of  the  altitude  of  the  sun  by  well- 
known  means,  we  obtained  the  connexion  between  the  altitude  of  the 
sun  and  the  degrees  of  our  actinometer. 

We  thus  found  that  the  diffuse  light  at  any  given  hour  of  any 
given  day  is  seldom  less  than  2-5  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  light 
possible  at  that  hour,  except  when  it  is  foggy  or  raining,  but  under 
those  circumstances  no  one  thinks  of  taking  pictures  outside. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  exposures  of  photographic  plates  at  any 
particular  moment  under  ordinary  conditions  vary  only  in  the  ratio 
1  : 4.  Tint  as  other  investigations  which  Mr.  Driffield  and  myself 
made  showed  that  the  latitude  of  exposure  within  whicli  a  good 
picture  is  possible  is,  in  many  cases,  comprised  in  exposures  varying 
from  1 :  2,  it  will  be  seen  that  accurate  measurement  of  the  light  is 
quite  unnecessary. 

We  therefore  together  devised  the  little  instrument  called  the 
BCtinograph,  which  Mr.  Ballard  recommended  as  a  calculating 
machine.  The  fact  is,  it  is  not  only  a  calculating  machine,  it  is, 
in  reality,  a  machine  for  telling  at  any  hour  of  the  year  the  maxi- 
mum liglit  possible,  and  for  converting  that  indication  directly  into 
times  of  exposures  of  plates  of  varying  speed  with  various  lenses. 

The  manipulation  of  the  instrument  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  it 
has  this  great  advantage  over  actinometers,  it  tells  beforehand  what 
the  e.tposure  on  any  day,  at  any  hour,  has  to  be,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  eye  soon  judges  that.  With  this 
instrument  photographic  exposures  can  be  ascertained  with  so  great 
a  degree  of  probability  as  to  be  almost  equal  to  certainty. 

The  instrument  has  four  scales :  a  light  scale  on  a  revolving  cylinder, 
a  slide  carries  the  lens  scale  and  the  time  scale,  and  on  a  fixed  scale 
is  marked  the  speed  of  the  plate.  The  speed  of  the  plate  must  be 
ascertained  by  the  operator  by  a  simple  experiment. 

The  lens  scale  is  set  to  the  hour  and  date  at  which  an  exposure  is 
to  be  made,  the  speed  index  is  set  to  indicate  the  speed  of  the  plate ; 
when  that  is  done,  five  different  exposures  in  seconds  can  be  read  off 
at  once,  corresponding  to  five  different  conditions  of  the  light:  very 
bright,  bright,  mean,  dull,  and  very  dull. 

To  give  an  idea  of  speed,  I  will  add  that  Wratten's  slow  plates  are 
about  10  on  our  scale,  and  Ilford  Ordinary  about  15  to  20. 

The  degree  of  light  and  the  unit  of  speed  are  chosen  for  the  instru- 
ment as  follows  :— The  highest  possible  diffuse  light  corresponding  to 
tlie  altitude  of  the  sun,  =00',  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  we  called  an  actinograph  degree.    The  unit  of  speed  is  the 
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«pe«il  of  •  pUte  which,  with  one  Mdi  degree  of  light,  will  take  an 
ordLnarf  landwape  in  as  man^  sMoada  u  the  aquan  of  the  ratio  of 
the  focal  length  and  aperture  uidicatea.  Thus  a  plate  would  be  (peed 
1,  which  with  one  aetinograph  degree  of  light  and  a  lens  of  /-4  it 
would  take  sixteen  aeeonds  to  produoe  a  good  landscape  negatire. 

This  »T*tem  of  degrees  of  light  and  apeed  of  plat««,  I  venture  to 
sar,  is  t^e  only  scientific  one  which  has  jet  been  proposed,  and  the 
aciinometer  I  bare  d>>scribed  I  believe  to  be  the  only  satisfactory 
imtmiDent  for  meuuring  diffuse  light  vet  devised.  The  photographed 
reooHa  ibow  that  it  is  somewhat  slow  In  following  the  light.  Indt^ed, 
the  variations  of  light  an  frequently  so  sudden  that  the  use  of  actino- 
meter*  for  photographic  purpose*  will  always  remain  unsatUfactorr, 
becauae  aome  time  must  neoesaarily  elapv  between  the  observation 
of  the  light  and  theexpo*are,owing  to  a  calculation  having  to  be  made. 

The  aetinograph,  on  the  other  hand,  avoids  all  calculation,  takes 
into  account  variation*  in  li^ht,  in  !«■«•,  and  in  plates,  and  will  be  a 
truly  scienti6c  substitute  for  actinometers,  so  l<>ng  as  the  earth  does 
not  deviate  from  ber  time-hoooared  journey  round  the  sun. 

F.  IlrRTKB,  Ph.D. 

— Jamntal  of  tin  Soeitiy  of  OUmitml  Indmslry. 


THE  FADING  OF  8ILVKK  PKINTS. 
A  Sroovnos  fob  a  Novrl  Msthoi)  op  .Mocxti.no  fob 
Showcash,  Etc. 
Tiir.  frwiiieney  with  which  the  subject  of  the  fading  of  silver  prints 
photographic  journals,  and  the  B— erou*  aoggMtion*  made 
i  .'ig  fading,  prores,  if  proof  were  neeeMftry,  that  although 

brumide,  platinum,  and  other  papers  bv  their  superior  permanency 
have  dMit  some  heavy  biowa  at  an  old  friend,  the  "  albumeniaed 
paper,"  it  is  still  the  loast  popalar  OMtbod  of  prodneiiig  prints,  st 
{«Mt  aaongat  prrfeeaiooal  photogiapbet*,  and  thw  is  not  at  all  to  be 
woodeicd  at,  eonaidenng  toat  for  aoall  work  it  eannot  be  equalled 
for  delicacy  of  half  tone  and  ■mpfidty  of  prod  net  ion,  and  there  is  no 
doabt  but  that  if  these  prints  eoold  b*  ■Me  mors  dorable  the  prooeas 
would  hold  its  own_  against  all  tompUltton.  My  nbjeet,  however,  in 
writing  these  line*  is  to  again  draw  attantioa  to  a  cause  of  fading  that 
has  alnady  hwn  maatiMiad  in  this  JoirBXAL,  viz.,  when  mounted 
print*  are  plaead  hahind  the  glaa*  ataads  fivqnently  seen  both  in 
pbolapaphm  showrooou  and  ain  ia  private  howea.  About  six 
mootha  ago  I  had  aoma  WMtrait*  takan  by  one  of  the  bading  photo- 
^phcta;  on*  of  the  pBotognph*  I  gave  to  a  friend,  who  placed 
It  in  one  of  theae  glase  staad*,  eoosistiag  of  a  piece  of  bevel-edged 
glaa*  the  site  of  a  cabinet  moant,  with  a  spriag^Iip  stand.  Last  week 
on  examining  this  print  I_  fonnd  that  it  was  spotted  nearly  all  over  in 
a  most  unacoottntaole  mwner.  At  first  I  eonld  not  miaatatand  the 
cause,  particularly  as  tbe  print  had  the  advantage  of  tha  ptotaetion  of 
enamel  cnllodioo.  Tbinkuig  the  natter  over,  however,  it  oocorred  to 
B*  that  the  spotting  waa  doa  to  aioiafra,  whkh  ptobablv  contained 
cathoaie  acid  and  other  eompoanJa,  cnndswdin  oe  taeghMs'  between  it 
and  the  photograph.  Another  print  fraoi  tfca  Mae  amative,  reeeived 
at  the  same  time,  aad  6niah(d  in  preeiialy  tbe  same  manner,  showed 
no  sign* of  fkding,  altboqgh  it  badheea  ataading  on  my  mnntleshelf 
for  thf  »nm»  lemrth  of  time  without  a  fraase  of  any  kind.  Tliis  inri- 
'-  that  moonts  and  monntants  have  been  frequently 
'le  past  few  years  as  canaing  fading,  aoggested  to  my 
iniifl  a  method  of  aMmatiag 'prints  in  a  manner  that  would  be  entiivly 
fr*^  from  theae  ohjectiona.  It  is  hardly  safe  in  theae  days  to  claim 
nnjthinir  as  original,  and  I  have  verv  little  doubt  but  that  I  should 
h-  told  this  method  was  in  use  in  pr»-historic  times;  however,  I  will 
ri<k  that  and  give  the  method  for  what  it  w  worth.  My  plan  is  to 
take  a  piece  of  mutt  opal,  sav  whole-plate  sixe,  for  a  cabinet  prim, 
pladog  a  trimmed  unmounted  print  whkh  ha<l  been  previoa'ly  rolled 
18  the  centre,  jnst  as  i'  would  be  if  nionnte<l,  then  place  a  thin  cover- 
iaf  giasa  over  it  and  bind  the  two  together  in  the  same  manner  a«  a 
laatara  sEde  aad  its  covering  glaaa  ant  bound  up ;  this  keeps  the  print 
fnm  aHppingiand  prevent*  any  air  or  moisture  from  reaching  it.  The 
idvaatagee  of  such  a  methcxl  are,  that  as  there  i*  no  moantant 
oniployed  there  can  be  no  fear  of  any  chemical  action  taking  place 
batWMii  it  aarl  the  frint,  and  a*  esperienoe  ha*  ihown  that  un- 
■oaatad  print*  do  not  f*de  so  rapidly  as  those  that  are  mounted, 
ariats  fixed  ap  in  this  way  should  be  quite  as  permanent  as  the 
former:  seeoadlv,  as  the  opal  support  is  protected  fmm  the  air,  kc, 
i'  o*^  Meome  soiled  and  diaoowared,  and  if  a  simple,  soft, 

)  ng  w«re  emph)y*d  instead  at  the   usual   pajier   ninding, 

prims  rotiid  he  Radily  changed  at  th>'  *  i  '        -t  of  the  silver  print. 
This  wotdil  soon  rseoop  the  photoffrai'  first  cost  of  the  opal 

and  covering  glasa.     This  method  of  auowmg  prinls  can  be  varied  in 
maay  way*,  as  iaatead  of  opal  ghM*  an  ordinary  piece  of  glass  could 


be  covered  with  a  thin  toned  paper  with  the  photographer's  name, 
&c.,  printed  on  it,  which  could,  of  course,  be  used  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  piece  of  plain  opal  glass,  and  would  en]oy  the  same 
immunity  from  atma'pheric  influence.  I  need  hardly  sav  that  the 
ghisses  must  be  quite  flat.  Plain  transpiirency  frames  (without  any 
filagree  work)  could  be  utilised  in  thi^  way,  as'  they  are  made  with  "a 
thin,  soft,  brass  rim  for  bending  over  the  transparency  when  in  por- 
tion. I  have  only  suggested  this  plan  for  photographers  to  exhibit 
specimens,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  adopted 
generally,  as  the  public  would  certainly  be  the  gainers,  inasmuch  as 
the  prints  would  not  be  so  liable  to  fnde.  No  doubt,  if  the  demand 
warranted  it,  some  of  the  photographic  dealers  would  supply  frames 
constructed  to  hold  prints  in  this  manner.  Biht  Acres. 


ILtUSTRilTINa  POEMS  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

[  k  CoamsBieatiaa  la  tks  SosMj  ot  Amttmir  Photorrmphora  of  Now  Tork.1 
.\s  the  Venus  of  Mik)  atood  before  her  sculptor-creator,  saving  to  his 
inner  oonscioosneas "  You  have  made  me  visible  to  men,  but  among 
them,  OS  on  Olympus,  none  shall  question  my  sovereignty,"  so  Poetry 
say*  to  her  vsrir>u!i  ailorer*,  "  No  one  shall  be  able  to  say  he  has 
soumled  the  depth*  of  ray  soul."  t)ne  approaches  nearest  her  inmost 
shrine  in  doeely  following  nature,  an<l  it  in  the  part  of  true  wisdom  to 
study  her  under  all  the  ever-changing' conditions  of  life  with  a  reverend 
worship,  which  will  richly  reward  every  faithful  worshipper.  Not  to 
those  who  deny  her  power,  or  to  those  who  try  to  force  themselves 
into  her  most  sacred  penetralia,  are  its  mysteries  discovered,  but  to 
those  who  in  spirit  and  in  truth  wait  before  its  altar.  Painters  and 
sculptors  have  sought  through  all  asM  to  reveal  poetry  by  means  of 
form  and  colour  with  all  the  varying  expression  of  ner  changeful 
features,  but  there  it  no  rea«on.  it  seems  to  me,  why,  among  those 
who  seek  to  translate  into  visible  shape  her  spiritual  beauty,  only 
those  should  be  numbered  to  whom  heretofore  the  world  has  given 
the  name  of  "  artist."  Why  should  the  fact  of  using  brush  or  pencil 
presuppose  in  its  uwr  the  possession  of  artistic  jnwer  or  appreciation  ? 
The  world  doe*  move,  and  people  are  be<,rinnin)f  to  understand  that 
after  all  it  matters  little  what  tools  are  used  if  into  tlie  finished  work 
u  br>-athe<l  the  breath  of  artistic  life.  Our  friend  Dr.  Emerson  seems 
lo  think  that  by  the  blending  of  art  and  science  in  photography  each 
is  therebr  weakened,  that  each  should  keep  to  it*  own  sphere.  Is  it 
not  poatible  to  (tody  (ciaaee  in  this  connexion  as  one  does  the  steps 
in  dancing,  very  important  to  follow  eloaely  at  first,  but  gradually 
becoming  a  second  nature,  so  that  one,  so  to  speak,  forgets  the  letter 
in  the  apirit  f 

Let  your  work  be  *o  much  a  part  of  yon  that  while  not  eonacion* 
of  moving  according  to  fixed  mlea,  yon  are  nevertheless  largely 
guided  by  them. 

Travellers  abroad  can  purchaae  tlie  poem*  of  Scott,  Burns,  or 
others,  illustrated  by  pbotogiapha  of  scenery  and  buildings,  but  few 
and  far  between  are  tbe  photogsaphic  illustrations  designed  to  spe- 
cially bring  out  the  spirit  of  the  ])oem  as  the  painter  or  etcher  designs 
his  special  work.  The  photographer  mu»t,  of  course,  labmr  within 
limits,  but  I  believe  they  arc  more  flexible  than  generally  supposed. 
WhUeJMf  not  always poasible  to  make  one's  model  fit  the  picture;  it 
is  piMMMe  to  make  the  picture  fit  the  model.  In  other  words,  I 
beUeve  that,  after  careful  rhok»  of  lines  to  be  illustrated,  tho  intended 
picture  should  be  evolved  from  one's  brain  by  thinking  of  it,  brooding 
over  it,  dreaming  of  it,  until  all  is  rea<ly  for  the  realisation.  Take 
plenty  of  time  to  absorb  into  your  very  soul  the  thought')  of  the  poem 
oefore  von,  then  carefully  decide  on  the  accessories,  and,  if  practi- 
cable, discanl  those  which  ars  readily  recognised  as  being  in  ordinary 
studio  us<>.  Have  real  curtains,  chairs  of  wood  or  brass,  or  other 
material  not  made  to  simulate  something  else.  I  make  an  exception 
in  favour  of  using  artificial  flowers  and  vines,  but  sparingly.  If  the 
operator  is  not  a  carpenter,  one  can  \>e  found  to  construct  temporarv 
doors  and  window*.  They  are  better  than  the  painti-d  article,  and 
papier  mnrhr  is  so  glariniriy  a  false  deceiver.  If  the  deception  could 
be  well  done,  it  woakl  be  allowable,  but  the  average  rocks,  walls, 
trees,  tat.,  are  the  only  too  visibly  unrealities.  These  things  need  not 
be  neoessarilv  expensive  if  the  cameri«t  is  possessed  of  dramatic  taste 
and  is  sometliing  of  a  mechanic.  The  professional  is  usually  assisted 
during  an  exposure  by  some  one  to  focus  while  he  is  posing,  and  has 
evervthiog  ready  for  the  work,  while  the  amateur  portraitist  has  to 
be  afmrist  omnipresent,  so  that  he  work*  under  much  greater  difficulties 
than  his  professional  brother,  Hn<l  if  he  did  not  really  deserve  the  name 
"  amateur,"  he  never  would  have  courage  and  patience  to  continue ; 
but  the  camera  fever  when  it  reaches  a  certain  stage  is  incurable. 

It  should  be  the  exception  when  pictures  of  outdoor  scenes  are 
taken  by  indoor  light,  even  the  light  of  the  studio.    It  conveys  a 
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wrong  impression  to  the  uneducated  eye,  and,  in  the  branch  of  photo- 
graphy under  consideration,  does  more  harm  than  good.  There  is  no 
need  either  of  all  the  pictures  being  made  in  the  studio.  We  are 
constantly  seeing  in  such  magazines  as  Sun  and  Shaile  charming  bits 
of  landscape  that  would  admirably  suit  certain  poems.  But  where 
interiors,  fancy  figures,  or  portraits  are  needed,  the  studio  is  the  place 
•wherein  to  make  tnem.  No  hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  the 
mode  of  studying  out  or  realising  illustrations.  To  a  great  extent 
the  artistic  operator  must  be  a  law  unto  himself  or  herself,  but  while 
working  in  limits  I  believe  in  stretching  them  as  far  as  possible,  and 
taking  advantage  of  everything  within  them.  If  the  model  when 
found  does  not  entirely  suit  the  character  desired,  it  is  often  well  to 
slightly  vary  one's  conception  of  it  and  gain  thereby,  it  may  be,  a  iiner 
effect  than  the  one  intended.  There  should  be,  and  I  say  it  from 
experience,  a  magnetic  relation  between  sitter  and  operator,  their 
minds  should  work  together,  and  the  words  to  be  wrought  out  in  the 
picture  should  occupy  their  thoughts  to  the  exclusion,  for  the  time 
being,  of  all  else.  As  the  actor  or  opera  singer  best  realises  a  character 
by  utter  forgetfulness  of  self,  so  ought  the  ideal  sitter  to  think  so 
fully  of  the  part  to  be  represented  that  the  idea  never  occurs  to  him 
or  her  that  it  is  a  "  portrait "  which  is  being  taken.  "  You  are  only 
a  part  of  a  whole,''  I  say  in  such  cases ;  "  it  is  not  you  any  more  than 
the  chair  you  sit  upon  that  is  being  photographed." 

It  requires  a  certain  amount  of  histrionic  ability  to  sit  for  an 
ordinary  portrait:  but  infinitely  more  for  an  ideal  subject.  This  is  not 
common,  but  where  it  exists  tlie  camera  can  be  sure  of  extra  credit, 
which  should  be  shared  with  the  sitter.  The  various  difficulties 
incipient  to  taking  small  heads  and  figures  greatly  increase  when  it 
comes  to  taking  large  ones,  and  justly  the  camerist  who  takes  good 
ones  is  proud  of  them.  Do  not  try  to  get  a  likeness  of  your  model: 
the  point  is  to  have  the  picture  tell  a  story;  make  it  do  that  at  any 
cost,  and  it  matters  nothing  at  all  if  the  face  is  not  shown  or  is  utterly 
unrecogTiisable.  Let  imagination  dominate  your  thoughts,  and  your 
work  will  have  originahty,  character,  and  not  be  like  that  of  any  one 
else.  This  means,  however,  putting  enough  labour  and  tliought  on  one 
picture  to  take  a  dozen  ordinary  portraits.  The  artistic  camerist 
should  also  bear  in  mind  by  what  process  his  work  will  be  reproduced, 
and  keep  that  thought  ever  before  him  from  the  instant  of  exposure 
until  the  negative  is  developed.  Training  in  some  branch  of  art  is 
capital  preparation  for  illustrating,  and  every  picture  designed  is  an 
education  for  the  next  one.  The  eye  becomes  more  and  more  accus- 
tomed to  realising  in  a  picture  certain  stanzas  or  lines,  and  new  ones 
will  be  constantly  suggested. 

There  is  one  point  more  that  I  never  have  heard  mentioned.  In 
taking  an  interior  for  illustration,  if  done  in  the  studio,  it  is  possible 
to  arrange  a  ceiling  over  the  sitter  so  that  the  effect  of  a  room  can 
be  better  preserved,  and  the  light  come,  as  it  naturally  would  do,  from 
the  side.  It  is  a  good  plan  also,  where  an  outdoor  scene  is  desired,  to 
arrange  either  by  means  of  a  mirror,  or  water  in  a  tank,  to  simulate 
a  stream  or  lake,  and  prevent  reflections  from  the  roof  by  stretching 
painted  canvas  over  it. 

Such  competitions  as  those  of  the  National  Photographic  Associa- 
tion of  America  are,  and  should  be,  a  great  stimulus  to  artistic 
ambition ;  but  I  thinlc  it  unfortunate  that  the  smallest  required  size 
for  the  Grand  Prize  pictures  is  larger  than  any  generally  used  by 
amateurs,  as  it  doubtless  prevents  man}'  of  them  from  enjoyino-  the 
benefits  of  such  competition.  Every  inch  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
plate  necessitates  so  many  changes  in  one's  outfit,  from  lens  to  deve- 
loper, that  a  heavy  majority  of  tlie  amateurs  are,  perforce,  ruled  out. 
This  subject  of  illustrating  poems  is  destined  to  bring  about  some 
striking  changes  in  the  world  of  art,  and  "  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable" will  gradually  seem  to  the  ambitious  amateur  all  other 
branches  of  camera  work.  It  is  inconceivably  fascinating,  and  one's 
brain  becomes  bewildered  at  what  seems  to  be  its  destiny.  The  various 
new  and  beautiful  reproducing  processes  constantly  claimin"  atten- 
tion seem  created  for  this  very  purpose.  Tlie  camera  has  a  wonder- 
ful future  before  it,  and  you  will  need  all  the  inspiration  you  can 
possibly  g-ain  in  entering  a  field  of  work  filled  with  so  many  oppor- 
tunities, but  which  others  claimed  to  have  owned  long  before  "you. 

Remember  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  these  words  from  Long- 
fellow's Karanagh, — 

"  We  judge  ourselves  by  what  we  feel  capable  of  doing,  while 
others  judge  us  by  what  we  have  already  done." 

Catherink  Weed  Bahxes. 


NOTES  FP.OM  NE'WCASTLE. 
The  first  outdoor  meeting  was  announced  for  Thursday,  the  17th,  at 
Marsden,  Mr.  Parry  to  take  the  lead.     The  weather,  however,  took  a  turn 
for  the  worst,  and  was,  during  the  whole  of  the  day,  simply  abominable. 


This  is  the  invariable  luck  of  our  Society  :  we  must  hope  for  better  things 
next  month.  Mr.  Auty  leads  the  next  excursion,  to  Gilsland  and  Nawortb, 
on  the  14th  prox. 

I  am  glad  to  find  myself  oonected  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  Grainger-street, 
in  last  week's  Jouunal,  re  the  electric  light ;  as  Mr.  D.  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  enterprising  of  the  local  craft,  I  am  not  surprised  that  he 
should  be  one  of  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  this  method  of  illutaination. 
I  might  have  added  that,  owing  to  some  dispute  with  the  Corporation, 
the  local  electric  supply  companies  have  been  only  recently  able  to  com- 
mence the  installations.  The  orders  in  hand  will  keep  them  busy  for 
some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Lyd.  Sawyer,  of  Singleton  House,  on  Monday  the  21st,  submitted 
to  public  view  a  collection  of  pictures  most  of  which  will  be  seen  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Camera  Club  in  London  shortly.  Several  of  Mr.  Sawyer's- 
early  works  are  s'  own,  and  of  course  all  those  with  which  he  has  of  late- 
years  achieved  so  complete  a  reputation.  Mr.  Sawyer  competed,  I  believe, 
for  the  first  time  at  some  of  the  earlier  exhibitions  of  the  local  society, 
with  but  small  success ;  but  his  latter-day  triumphs  will  have  more  than 
compensated  for  these  early  disappointments.  The  series  consists  of  en- 
largements in  bromide  and  platinum  prints,  and  includes  the  Castle 
Garth  pictures.  The  Rivals,  Waiting  for  tlie  Boats,  The  Jloat-builders 
(one  of  the  finest  examples  of  light  and  shaded  and  the  ever-pleasing 
Bliionliriht  picture,  together  with  some  ninety  odd  others.  I  predict  for 
this  collection  a  great  success  in  London.  D.  D. 


jToreign  i^otes  antr  ftetos. 

— .♦ — 

As  if  there  were  not  already  a  sufficient  number  of  developers  in  use  to 
confuse  the  unlucky  photographer  by  their  various  excellences,  a  new 
member  of  the  confraternity  has  recently  appeared  on  the  scene  (1,  Eue 
Pastourelle,  Paris)  bearing  the  attractive,  but  not  particularly  lucid, 
appellation  of  "  erystallos." 


It  is  said  to  be  a  reducing  agent  formed  from  cocaine,  and  to  form 
a  developer  of  extraordinary  energy.  It  is  supplied  in  the  form  of  a 
concentrated  solution,  having  the  colour  and  general  appearance  of 
grenadine  syrup.  It  would  seem  to  develop  negatives  with  a  rapidity 
that  quite  knocked  the  correspondent  of  the  Amateur  Photographe,  and 
he  describes  it  as  an  "enfant  terrible"  that  must  be  given  bromide  to 
calm  its  nerves.  As  might  be  expected  from  the  rapidity  of  the  action, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  avoiding  "yellow  fog."  But  it  is  said  that 
"  erystallos  "  keeps  well  in  solution. 


We  are  also  threatened,  according  to  the  same  journal,  with  the  early 
appearance  of  another  developer,  bearing  the  uncouth  title  of  "  graphol." 


Here  Amton  EnJSLE,  whose  success  in  the  photographic  reproduction  of 
old  prints,  engravings,  etc. ,  we  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  notice, 
has  recently  further  distinguished  himself  by  issuing  a  facsimile  repro- 
duction, page  by  page,  of  the  Jliblia  Pauperuin,  one  of  the  earliest  o£  the 
works  that  issued  from  Gutenburg's  press.  The  whole  is  said  to  be  so 
well  executed  that  the  pages  of  the  reproduction  are  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  the  original,  and  the  whole  will  doubtless  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  every  antiquarian's  library. 


The  book  bears  the  inevitable  dedication  to  Her  Serene  Highness  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  and  we  are  solemnly  informed  that  the 
"exalted  lady"  not  only  condescended  to  accept  the  dedication,  but  also 
"  permitted  "  Herr  Einsle  to  hand  her  personallg  a  copy  of  the  work. 


Theee  is  in  Berlin  an  institute  for  the  popularisation  of  photography 
bearing  the  very  appropriate  name  of  "  Urania."  A  course  of  lectures  on 
photography  has  recently  been  added  to  the  repertoire,  and  two  have 
already  been  delivered  by  Herr  Schultz  Heneke.  The  first  dealt  with 
photographic  processes  in  general  and  the  development  of  photography, 
the  second  with  the  application  of  photography  to  art  and  science.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  second  lecture  Professor  Schirm  took  a  magnesium 
flash-light  impression  of  the  whole  audience,  wliieh  came  out  very  well, 
and  excited  general  admiration. 


A  UNION-  of  coUotypists  has  recently  been  formed  in  Dresden  for  protecting 
and  promoting  the  interests  of  this  branch  of  the  profession.  Herr 
Robert  Ulbricht  has  been  elected  President,  and  Herr  C.  Martin  business 
manager. 

AiroNo  its  many  other  meetings  and  conferences,  the  present  summer  is  to 
bring  with  it  an  International  Lithographic  Conference,  which  will  be  held 
in  Antwerp.  Thither  will  flock  during  the  month  of  August,  from  all 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  earth,  all  the  principal  book  publishers,  printers, 
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detlert,  •ad  UbnuUni  ol  the  modem  worid.  Md  do«ibtl««  not »  few  book- 
■manDt  aod  bibliotnamaes.  All  qoMtiooa  eonneetod  with  the  manulaetnre, 
diatribntion,  public  employment,  and  pteMrrfttion  ol  ererything  indoded 
in  tb«  eooception  "  book  "  will  be  diseoiaed  at  length.  Simoltaneonsly 
win  be  hd^  an  exhibition  in  the  "Palace  of  In.lnstty  "  o«  all  arte  and 
■eieiieaa  eooaeeted  with  book  manataetare,  which  will  compriae  typeMtting 
•nd  ftenotTping  machinerv,  and— what  i»  o(  most  intereat  to  cor  readera 
— UthoRraphie,  lineographic,  and  photiKjrpe  preaaea,  and  photographic 
book  fllnjtiatlon^  and.  finaUy,  booka  themaelTea  in  ao  far  aa  they  are 
Mmplea  of  pragiew  in  the  art  of  book  manafaetwe. 

lam  fbDowing  method  of  tramOerring  photo-Uthogtapha  and  eoUo^ypea  to 
daaa  ia  leeommaoded  by  Mona.  A.  X.  ViDon  :— A  print  on  glaxed  paper  ii 
autda  fhxn  the  block  «ith  the  (oUowiag  eoloor :  3  pvU  itearie  add,  2 
nila  anbah,  8  parta  oil  of  turpentine.  The  print  u  then  held  over  a 
lyl.pJ^iLlitiir'iag  a  mixture  oC  1  part  hydrochloric  acid  and  4-6  parta 
vBter  till  the  InJbadblcrio  add  fnmea  bate  eoBdenaed  npon  it.  It  ia  then 
floated  cm  faikewam  watar  tUl  the  eoieon  bam  aellened,  when  it  ia  laid 
npon  the  inrtaee  of  the  glaaa  with  the  image  downwaida,  and  praaaed  flat 
with  an  indianibber  roUer.  The  faaiA  of  the  paper  ia  then  moiatened 
with  a  wet  apeoge.  one  eomer  of  it  xMaed.  and  it  U  then  ttripped  rapidly 
off     Tbe  glaaa  ia  then  etched  with  hydroflaoric  add  in  the  ordinary  way. 


SEW  MACHINE  FOR  MOINTIXI}  I'lUXTS. 
Ix  theae  dajra  wbeu  pricea  are  low  sad  competitiim  i*  rife  ererrtbing 
that  lead*  to  aid  in  the  rapid  •UMtiaa  ot  work  abuuld  be  gladly 
welcomftd* 

We  h*T«  aeen  in  op.>ration  a  machine  for  moiintinir  rnrff,  eabineti , 
and  photographa  of  a  Mmilar  claaa  whtcb  hn  b-  n  invcntt-l  bv  an  ex- 

rrirneed  prof«<(«ional  photnirrapher,  Mr.  Jnii<»  Syrua  Tulk-x,  of 
Newiagtoo  Oi«<!»-road,  N.,  whidi  if  pmerally  iiitP^lucijd  would, 
we  think.  t»nd  to  fiffbten  labour  in  thU  dinctiun,  and  conatdembly 
•hi>rt.-n  the  time  involved  in  the  opcntion.  It  i»  patented,  but  aa  the 
apedfintion  u  not  vet  publiabed  oar  deacript  \r.n  will  partake  of  a  mote 
popoUr  than  a  atnctlr  tecbnieal  thttwetvr. 

Ahbongb  tbe  naebine  we  aaw  waa  intendol  to  mount  onlr  three 
print*  at  a  time,  yet  mav  twice  aa  BMBy  be  operated  upon  witb  e(}ual 
f  acilitr.  Indeed  tbei«  ia  no  limit,  in  maon,  to  tbe  number  of  prints 
for  wbicb  tbe  maebine  may  be  coMtraetol. 

It  conaiata  of  a  box  of  any  required  dimennona,  divided  in  the  middle 
and  hiDgvd  at  tb«  bade,  ao  that  one  balf  forma  a  lid  to  the  other. 
Thi*  ia  fixed  tirrolv  to  the  work  uUa.  On  opirning  it,  both  top  and 
bottom  are  ftMuid  to  be  anbdirided  by  ]«rtitioaa  into  aa  many  reaervotra 
aa  ar«  nccraary  for  holding  each  a  packet  of  motmU  in  tbe  uii]*er 
half,  and  trimmed  printa  in  tbe  lower  compart  menu.  When  loaded, 
and  iva«lv  fnr  cnmrncndnir  to  mount,  tbe  box  ia  thrown  open,  and  tbe 
packet  c^  r  '        '        1«  praaad  up  from  belaw,  ao  that  the 

upnr  on<  [<«r  avfiMe  of  the  lower  compartment, 

and  bavinkr  r-'O'iY.a  ,n  iti')»w'ition  of  tbe  moontant  from  a  alab  and 
fatvab,  whueb  ar>'  f<>un<l  a<lj.-iceiir.  tU  lid  ia  doaed,  aiul  a  atirnip  or 
foai-iiteoe  depending  f rum  tbe  ''■>'"  ■•  •"tieved  from  the  preiMareof 
tbe  fool,  by  wbicb  certain  apri  'wed  to  enreiae  their  force, 

tli.>  r>-4ii1t  Vwm;  that  the  atarr!  iT9  broaobt  into  firm  contact 

lieetire  mo  n-openin?  the  top  the  mounted 

■  and  are  rw  a  receptade  lined  with  blottir 

■     which  any  humidilv  left  on  tbe  face  of  ths  print  is  remoTti 
,  ■■■■>■  ■•■  iich  tliev  are  i^m^rp^  into  a  tray  »t«n<lin?  in  readinew  to  re- 
.   iv."  them.    Tfce  al»  i  applied  to  fbe  next  aet  of  printa,  and 


ion  of  the  foot  aa  before,  and  Urn*  it 
'■■A  uMMBta  remain. 

•ide  laMMa"  to  liie  iDvention,  lueh  aa 
r  wraabing  are  fathered  together,  aortcd, 


t  !>"  .opringf  Hberatcl 
goea  on  ao  laog  as  %< 
There  an  aome  i 

that  by  which  tbe  pni II -<  „_ 

and  atacked  into  a  pil",  but  upon  tbaae  we  nwd  not  here  (?nter.  The 
print*  are  placed  upon  the  mounta  with  iinfailin;;  accuracy,  and  a 
great  taring  of  time  ta  effected. 


€>ur  £liitortal  ^atle. 


A  IIaxd  Camkba  Lkxr. 

Bj  Swirr  a  8o>.  TatlMkaa  Coait-r»a<!,  W. 
Tn  daaignalinn  above  given  ii  generic,  and  not  that  which  ia  en- 
gravtd  on  the  mount  of  the  lena,  wbicb  in  "  Uetecfive  I'aragon." 
TTiP  ftft   r  r'irrn*')"   ^hinr  nbont  the  len«  i«  ita  unumially  great 
nnjr-  '-••■      Tl''»    iiulir-ate*   a   degree   of 

,«pi  ,  r  than  tli-  nvcrgge  len»  "f  the 

cemeuuJ  rj|iid  i}yv  lu.it\j  reprtitoted  by/-?.    The  focua  ia  abort, 


being  intended  for  detective  work,  and  is  four  and  a  half  inches 
equivalent.  There  is  therefore  no  doubt  as  to  its  efficiency  in  instan- 
taneous work  in  dork  alleys  and  slums,  in  which  arc  so  often  to  be 
picked  up  scenes  well  worth  perpetuating  with  the  camera,  but 
which  are  impo<>sible  to  be  secur^  unless  with  a  lens  of  extreme 
rapidity.  It  has  an  Iris  diaphragm  of  a  new  form,  patented  by  the 
makers,  ranging  from  /4  to  /-4-y'J,  several  of  the  more  commonly 
recognised  ajMirtures  being  en^Taved  on  the  graduation.  The  iitting 
and  arrangement  of  the  Iris  diaphragm  form  a  beautiful  piece  of 
mechanical  work,  for  while  the  mount  or  tube  i:$  no  larger  than  to 
admit  the  lens  cells,  tliere  is  no  projeoting  rim  outside,  and  but  veni' 
little  inside,  in  which  to  stow  away  tlie  blades  of  the  diaphragm,  of 
which  there  are  fourteen.  This  allows  the  lens  to  work  at  almost 
full  aperture.  A  small  knob  projecting  through  a  slot  in  the  mount 
permits  of  the  adiustment  of  aperture  being  mude,  a  small  arrow- 
head pointing  to  the  graduated  .-cale.  It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  blades  that  the  diaphragm  preserves  its  circular  form 
with  sucli entirety  fi-tim  !li,.  Alpha  to  the  Omega  of  its  scale.  When 
worked  with  itii  1  .  ture  the  definition  is  excellent,  and  is  all 

that  is  neede<l  foi  .lised  street  scenes  or  groups.     In  propor- 

tion as  the  aperture  is  retluced  «o  does  penetrative  rauge  increase,  and 
then  objects  both  ver\'  near  to  and  very  distant  from  the  camera  are 
delineated  with  e<^ual  aharpnea*. 

The  lenaes  of  this  objective  are  formed  of  the  new  Jena  glass,  for 
which  I>r.  R.  Ziess  claims,  we  learn,  a  great  degree  of  rapidity  in 
combinations,  as  upon  submitting  it  to  spectroscopic  analysis  it  was 
found  by  him  to  Ik  much  more  actinic  than  ordinary  optical  glass. 
The  workmanship  tliDughout  is  of  a  high  order  of  merit. 


Ijr  looking  uv«r  the  ^foro  lUiutrf  (Boussod,  Valsdon,  &  Co.)  of  last 
month  and  this,  we  notice  some  very  fine  specimens  of  their  photo- 
printing  proceaa.  Notably  we  may  mention  a  scries  of  eighteen 
studies  by  M.  Chalot,  roprvsvnting  as  it  were  a  history  of  the  results 
of  a  "  puff  of  smoke."  In  their  printed  form  they  are  as  |X!rfect  as 
if  made  direct  from  the  negative  in  the  ordinary  way.  Their  coloured 
pieturea  are,  aa  may  be  atippoaed,  far  in  advance  of  nil  other  similar 
lubBcMioaa,  the  two,  La  MarcAande  de  Crerettes  and  Seule  au 
Voiu,  being  marvela  of  such  work,  are  quite  worthy  of  frames. 


pubbcMi* 
JZmte-l 


ViKws  AMD  ScBirxs  iH  North  Qukbnslamd. 

B/  D.  KicrABUsa. 
Wjf  veiv  iiiucTi  priie  a  series  of  views  illustrative  of  life  and  scenery 
i:    "  '  taken  by  Mr.  L).  Macfarlane.     While  all  the 

■^.  .iiial  natives  of  Australia,  Kanakas,  and  Solomon 

Ikkutlers^  aru  iatenstting  from  the  ethnograpliic-al  point  of  view, 
many  of  them  are  charaeteriM-d  bv  great  technical  excellence ;  more 
especially  is  this  matter  for  wonder  when  we  consider  the  circum- 
stances of  discomfort  under  wliich  they  must  have  be^n  taken. 

Hut  here  we  introduce  Mr.  Macfarlane  himself,  from  whose  letter 
we  give  copious  extracts : — 

"  I  have  read  with  intereat  the  articles  in  tbe  Jocbxal  on  Vhotographu 
in  Japan  and  Nonta]/,  and  as  I  have  been  some  six  years  in  North 
Quaeiwland  in  the  employ  of  tlie  Sugar  Plantations,  <j^c.,  a  few  notes 
about  amateur  photography  in  these  parta  may  be  of  interest 

iw  my  lot  to  be  one  ot  tlic  first  Europeans  on  one  of  the  northern 

nsese-tBloomfidd),  and  I  have  done  a  good  deal  of  ^oing  about  in  the 
boih,  lometimea  with  only  a  few  blacks.  In  travelling  with  blacks  in 
wild  country  I  simply  hand  over  my  camera  to  tliem,  and  impress  them 
with  the  awful  conseqnenoas  which  any  mishap  to  it  would  result  in. 
Theae  snre-foated  children  of  nature  have  carried  my  camera  through 
the  wildeat  eonntrr,  dense  jungle,  and  rough  rocky  mountains,  tVc,  and 
never  once  dropped  or  damaged  it.  I  used  to  work  in  a  very  rough  way 
whoi  out  in  tbe  bush.  My  plates  I  changed  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  when 
it  waa  a  moonlight  night ;  if  I  changed  by  day  I  did  so  by  crawling 
under  a  red  blanket,  which  in  a  tropical  climate  is  no  joke.  At  niKlit  1 
used  to  develop  by  sticking  four  sticks  in  the  ground,  tyini;  a  red  hnnd- 
kerdiief  round  them,  and  aticking  a  candle  in  the  middle.  I  did  this  on 
the  bank  of  a  small  stream,  and  waahed  tbe  pUtea  in  the  stream  itself. 

••  I  never  bad  a  leason  in  photognphy,  and  never  saw  any  one  dse 
working  at  it.  All  my  information  has  been  obtained  from  a  book  of 
fastrnctions  (Marion's),  and  from  the  pages  of  your  valnable  Jocn.\AL. 
Mv  turnout  is  one  of  Marion  &  Go's,  whole-plate  University  sets,  10/. 

'••  I  am  now  residing  on  the  I'ioner  Sugar  Estate,  and  the  views  I  am 
aending  yon  of  K^nft||»  iiave  been  taken  here.  I  do  cver\-thing  myself, 
and  do  not  use  any  ready-mixed  chemicals  or  prepared  paper.  I  sec  in 
the  JocBXXL  a  good  deal  about  the  keeping  (lualities  of  plates.  My 
experience  of  plates  is  that  the  very  best  brands  will  not  keep  more  than 
six  or  eight  months  in  this  climate,  and  tlic  mora  rapid  they  are  the 
sooner  they  go.  I  quite  agree  with  the  writer  in  one  of  your  numbers 
who  says  plates  shoold  be  put  up  in  airliRht  metal  boxes,  and  no  paper 
wrapper  round  them.     Many  a  good  view  I  have  lost  owing  to  bad  plates. 
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I  hope  this  Hexible  film  of  the  Eastman  Company  is  to  be  a  success,  as 
it  will  be  a  great  boon  to  such  as  myself  in  out-of-the-way  places." 

There  is  much  in  the  above  tliat  affords  food  for  reflection,  but  the 
great  lesson  is  that  success  is  sure  to  follow  pluck  and  perseverance. 


RECENT   PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOK  PATENTS. 
No.  11,071. — "An  Inijroved  Metliotl  of  Developing  Photographic  Plates  or 
Films  without  the  Use  of  a  Dark  Room,  and  Apparatus  therefor."    A.  Watt. 
—Dated  JiiI;/  16,  1890. 

No.  11,093.  —  "A  New  or  Improved  Portable  Holder  to  Facilitate  the 
■Washing  and  Draining  of  Exposed  Photographic.  Plates."  H.  L.  Swohdek. 
—  Dated  July  16,  1890. 

No.  11,104. — "An  Improved  Method  of  Preparing  Photographic  Plates  of 
Mica."  Communicated  by  0.  Moh.  Complete  siJecitication.  E.  Edw.^rds. — 
Dated  Juh/  16,  1890. 

No.  11,29.3. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras  and  Parts  thereof." 
J.  E.  iHoiiVToa.— Dated  Jubj  19,  1890. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

IMPHOTEMEKTS  IN  OR  BELATINO  TO  FILMS  OB  SUPPORTS  KGB  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

NEG.vTn-Es  oit  Prints. 
No.,10,393.— Joseph  Sinclair  Fairka.x,  433,  Strand,  London.— jM«e  26, 1890. 
This  invention,  as  communicited  to  me  by  my  foreign  correspondent,  relates 
to  the  films  or  supports  used  for  photographic  negatives,  or  prints. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  customary  to  form  the  sensitised  gelatine  film  used  in 
the  production  of  photographic  negatives,  commonly  known  as  ."dry  plates," 
upon  transparent  glass.  Tlie  increasing  use  of  the  dry-plate  process  for  out-of- 
tloor  photography  has  added  to  the  demand  for  a  light  plate,  which  will  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  weight  to  be  transported. 

Paper  has  been  used  as  a  temporary  support :  the  sensitised  film  being  laid 
upon  it  in  long  strips,  and  apparatus  provided  by  which  rolls  of  this  film  can 
be  placed  in  the  camera,  unrolled  without  opening  the  camera,  and  successive 
plates  exposed.  This  improvement  has  lessened  weight,  but  on  account  of  the 
w'ant  of  transparency  in  tlie  paper,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  after  exposure 
and  development,  to  separate  the  film  from  the  paper,  and  coat  the  film  with 
collodion.  ITie  pyroxyline  support,  thus  provided,  reciuires  skill  to  apply,  and 
an  accident  may  destroy  the  picture  on  the  negative,  while  it  has  been  found  im- 
practicable to  thus  secure  anything  but  a  very  light  and  unsubstantial  sujiport. 

Attempts  to  substitute  pyroxyline  for  paper  in  the  first  instance  have  not 
proved  successful,  the  strips  of  celluloid  or  plastic  compounds  of  pyroxyline 
(either  rolled  or  split  thin)  hivving  insufficient  tiexibilily  for  use  on  rolls.  It  has 
also  been  found  impracticable  to  form  these  jiyroxyline  supports  by  means  of 
ordinary  collodion,  the  film  which  could  lie  formed  from  a  single  application 
(unless  the  liquid  when  ap])lied  was  too  thicic  to  How)  being  too  unsubstantial, 
while  subsequent  applications  injuriously  acted  upon  or  dissolved  the  pre- 
viously formed  film,  Moreover,  the  great  contraction  of  collodion  in  drying 
was  objectionable,  as  it  caused  the  film  to  buckle. 

The  improved  film  or  support  may  be  made  from  a  thin  solution  of  pyroxyline, 
flowed  upon  a  smooth  surface  calleil  a  "carrier,"  and  the  thickness  regulated  by 
the  number  of  coats,  when,  by  using  a  nearly  saturated  .solution,  I  ain  enabled 
to  apply  successive  coats  of  this  pure  pyroxyline  compound,  which  heretofore 
has  not  been  done.  It  may  be  made  also  from  a  very  heavy  solution  of 
pyroxyline,  and  spread  upon  the  carrier,  the  thickness  being  regidated  by  the 
spreader.  In  practice  I  prefer  to  use  the  heavy  solution,  and  spread  it,  as  it 
is  more  quickly  done  aud  cheaper  than  by  flowing.  In  making  these  solutions 
I  use  as  a  solvent  any  liquid  or  solvent  which  will  thoroughly  dissolve  the 
pyroxyline,  and  will  not  give  the  film  a  greasy  surface,  to  which  the  gelatine 
emulsion  will  not  adhere,  nor  injuriously  aft'ect  the  gelatine  emulsion  when 
applied.  In  the  heavy  solution  it  is  prefcixed  to  use  gum  camphor  <as  one  of 
the  solvents,  and  I  mix  with  the  solution  any  of  the  niiscible  non-solvents, 
such  as  amyl  alcohol,  butyl  alcohol,  .and  petroleum  naphtha,  which,  while 
having  little  or  no  solvent  power  in  tliemsclves,  are  often  desirable  ingredients 
in  these  solutions,  from  their  wtiter-repellent  qualities  and  cheapness. 

Having  thus  outlined  the  invention,  I  will  proceed,  more  jjarticularly,  byway 
of  illustration,  to  describe  some  methods  of  applying  it.  I  do  not,  however, 
wish  to  be  understood  as  confining  myself  to  the  particular  methods  of  appli- 
cation mentioned,  as  there  are  various  other  ways  which  involve  merely  such 
modifications  of  the  solution  as  will  be  readily  suggested  to  those  skilled  in  the 
art. 

For  a  thin  solution  to  Ije  flowed  upon  glass,  or  other  polished  carrier,  the 
following  is  found  to  be  a  good  formula  : — 
40  gallons  of  methyl  (or  wood)  alcohol. 

20  gallons  of  amyl,  propyl,  or  butyl  acetate,  or  mixtures  thereof. 
40  gallons  of  amyl  alcohol. 
50  pounds  of  soluble  pyroxyline. 

Tlie  solution  is  so  nearly  saturated  that  the  second  application  tbereof  (which 
is  frequently  necessary  to  secure  a  snificienly  thick  and  substantial  support) 
will  not  destroy  or  injure  the  jireviously  foniied  film.  The  solution  is  allowed 
to  tlow  upon  glass  (preferalily  first  coated  with  a  thin  solution  of  indiarubber 
in  benzene,  or  other  suitable  coating,  to  prevent  adhesion),  and  wlicn  dry  it  is 
stripped  from  the  glass  or  other  carrier,  and  cut  to  desired  sizes  or  into  long 
strips  to  be  used  from  rolls,  for  which  the  invention  is  especially  well  adapted. 

For  a  heavy  solution,  to  be  spread  upon  the  carrier  by  a  spreading  knife  or 
straightedge,  the  following  formula  is  a  good  example  : — 
55  gallons  of  methyl  (or  wood)  alcohol. 
20  gallons  of  amyl  alcohol  or  fusel  oil. 
25  gallons  of  amyl  acetate. 
f)0  pounds  of  gum  camphor. 
100  pounds  of  soluble  (photographic)  pyroxyline. 


For  amyl  alcohol  in  the  foregoing  formuhe.  butyl  alcohol  or  its  Lsomer  may 
be  substituted,  and  for  the  amyl  acetate,  the  acetate  of  butyl  or  other  ethers 
of  butyl  alcohol  and  amyl  alcohol,  which  .are  known  solvents  of  pyroxyline, 
may  be  substituted.  Also,  the  proportions  in  which  the  li<|uids  are  niixe<l  wilt 
somewhat  depend  upon  the  amount  of  dampness  in  which  they  are  to  be- 
worked,  the  tlegree  of  solvency  of  the  pyroxyline  employed,  the  consistency  of 
the  solution  desired,  and  the  amount  ot  susceptibility  to  water  required  in  the 
film. 

Tlie  solution  given  in  the  last  example  is  too  heavy  to  flow,  but  it  is  dis- 
tributed upon  the  glass  or  other  polished  carrier  (prepared  as  before  mentioned > 
by  means  of  a  knife  or  other  eipiivalcnt  device,  as  is  well  understoocl,  ami 
when  the  film  has  set  or  hardened  I  strip  it  from  the  carrier  and  cut  it  into 
plates  or  long  strips  to  be  used  from  rolls. 

After  taking  the  pyroxyline  film  from  the  glass  or  other  carrier  I  distribute 
upon  it  the  sensitised  gelatine  emulsion  from  cylinders  revolving  in  a  trough 
containing  the  emulsion,  or  in  any  of  the  well-known  ways  of  distributing  the 
emulsion  upon  its  support.  Or  I  may  distribute  the  sensitised  gelatine  emul- 
sion by  spreading  it  upon  the  pyroxyline  film  before  its  removal  from  the  glass 
or  other  carrier.  After  being  coated  with  the  gelatine  emulsion  the  strips  of 
coated  films  are  placed  in  holders  or  rolled  upon  rollers,  and  are  then  ready 
for  use  in  the  camera. 

If,  for  any  reason,  it  is  found  desirable  to  use  less  pjToxyline,  or  to  nse 
stronger  or  more  energetic  solvents  in  any  of  tlie  solutions  named,  the  surplus 
or  too  active  solvent  power  may  be  reiluced  by  the  substitution  of  miscible 
non-solvents  in  suHicient  quantity  to  neutralise  the  excess  of  solvent,  the 
amount  of  these  non-solvents  to  be  used  in  any  case  depending  entirely  ujion  the 
amount  of  unemployed  solvent  power  which  it  is  desirable  to  reduce. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  I  do  not  confine  myself  to  the  particular  solvents 
named  which  are  enumerated  as  examples.  For  instance,  in  place  of,  or  in 
conjunction  with,  amyl  alcohol,  or  fusel  oil,  or  butyl  alcohol,  or  their  isomers 
I  sometimes  use  benzoline  or  jietroleum  naphtha  or  benzoline. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  use  alxiut  the  jiroportions  nanie<I  of  non-hygro- 
scopic menstrua  to  prevent  clouding  the  resultant  film,  but  in  general  any  of 
the  well-known  solvents  and  well-known  non-solvents  may  be  employed,  pro- 
vided that  they  are  not  of  such  a  greasy  nature  as  to  prevent  the  adherence  of  the 
sensitised  emulsion  to  the  finished  film,  and  the  choice  of  these  depends  upon 
the  time  required  for  the  film  to  set  or  dry. 

This  invention  may  also  be  used  as  a  support  for  photographic  prints,  espe- 
cially in  the  production  of  transjiarencies. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
invention,  and  in  what  mtinner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that 
what  I  claim  is  : — 1.  A  transparent  or  translucent  flat  and  flexible  photo- 
graphic negative  support,  consisting  of  a  solidified  solution  of  pyroxyline  com- 
bined with  a  sensitised  gelatine  emulsion,  substantially  as  described.  2.  A 
transparent  or  translucent  flat  and  flexible  jihotographic  negative  support, 
consisting  of  a  solidified  solution  of  pyroxyline  combined  with  a  sensitisetl 
gelatine  emulsion,  ,and  formed  in  strips  or  lengths  suitable  for  use  in  a  camera 
by  exposure  therein  from  rolls,  substantially  as  described.  3.  A  transparent 
or  translucent  flat  and  flexible  photographic  negative  support,  consisting  of  a 
solidified  solution  of  pyroxyline,  obtaincil  from  a  liquid  or  plastic  mixture 
containing  petroleum  naphtha,  butyl  acetate  or  amyl  acetate,  ami  gum  camphor, 
combined  with  a  sensitised  gelatine  emulsion,  substantially  .as  described. 

Improvements  in  the  Treat.ment  ok  Paper  on  other  Fabrics  to  Resder 
THKM  Suitable  for  Photographic  Purposes. 
No.  12,309.     James  Williams,  Willesden  Paper  Works,  Willesden 
Junction,  Middlesex. — June  23,  1890. 
Paper  is  at  the  present  time  tre.^ted  by  dipping  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
oxide  of  copper  (cuprammonium  hydro-oxide)  in  the  manufacture  of  the  well- 
known  Willesden  waterproof  paper.     Such  paper  has,  however,  comjiaratively 
rough  surfaces  unless  glazed  with  roller  pressure. 

Paper  and  textile  fabrics  have  also  been  glazed  by  applying  a  coating  of 
cellulose  dissolved  in  cuprammonium  hydro-oxide,  but  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  was  done  the  resulting  surface  was  not  suitable  for  photographic 
purposes. 

I  have  discovered  that  instead  of  dissolving  cellulose  in  cuprammonium,  it  is. 
essential  to  success  to  first  prepare  a  bath  of  strong  cuiirammonium  hydro- 
oxide  solution,  which  must  be  of  the  utmost  possible  i»urity,  and  I  find  it  con- 
venient to  use  from  15  to  25  percent,  by  weight  of  metallic  copper,  according, 
to  the  degree  of  brilliancy  required.  Upon  tliis  bath  I  tloat  the  surface  of  the 
paper  or  other  fabric  to  be  treated,  taking  care  that  only  one  side  comes  in- 
contact  with  the  solution,  by  which  means  I  convert  the  surface  of  the  paper 
or  other  fabric  into  a  structureless  film  of  cellulose,  such  film  at  this  stage 
existing  in  combination  with  the  oxide  of  copper,  ammonia,  and  water  em- 
ployed. I  then  conduct  the  sheet  of  paper  or  other  fabric,  with  .as  little  ex- 
posure as  possible  to  the  air  consistent  with  the  setting  of  the  film,  to  one  or 
more  hot  rollers,  taking  care  to  lead  it  over  the  first,  so  that  the  untouched' 
surface  is  in  contact  with  it,  by  which  means  I  expel  the  ammonia  and  water 
from  the  deposited  film. 

The  material  thus  treated  has  a  green  tint,  due  to  the  copper  hydrate  con- 
tained in  the  deposited  film.  In  order  to  remove  this  and  render  it  suitable 
for  photograidiic  purposes,  I  pass  it  through  consecutive  baths  of  weak  acid, 
such  as  sulphuric  acid,  which  dissolves  out  the  copper  without  affecting  the 
glazed  surface.     I  then  wash  and  dry  the  paper  or  other  fabric. 

By  this  invention  a  permanent  glaze,  capable  of  withstanding  the  action  of 
water,  steam,  weak  acids,  alkalies,  and  ordinary  solvents,  and  with  a  surface 
closely  resembling  the  albumeniseii  pajier  used  in  photography,  is  obtained. 

In  place  of  cuprammonium  hydro-oxide  other  suitable  solvents  may  be  used. 

Having  now  particularly  describeii  and  ascertaineil  the  nature  of  my  said  in- 
vention, and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  what 
I  claim  is  : — 1.  The  process  of  forming  a  practically  pure,  structureless  film  of 
cellulose  upou  the  surface  of  paper  or  other  fabric  by  exposing  it  to  the  action 
of  a  solvent,  and  then  removing  or  neutralising  such  solvent,  substantially  as 
descril,>cd.     2.  The  process  of  forming  a  practically  pure,  structureless  film  of 
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ccUoloM  upon  paper  or  other  ttbtie  by  Ooatiag  the  paper  or  otter  fabric  upon 
the  rrorfmce  of  a  •olrent,  aiwl  then  cxtneUng  or  DeotrUifinc  »uch  lolTent,  sub- 
■tantiaUy  u  .leecribed.  3.  The  procoe  of  fanning  a  prMticaUT  pore,  strnc- 
tmckie  aim  of  cdlaloea  npon  tha  iiirfiwe  of  paper  or  otbar  lifatie  by  exnouiig 
n  to  the  aetioa  of  eaprammoniom  hydro-oxide  and  aftemnli  to  aad,  »ub- 
■tantiallT  ae  deecribert.  4.  Tha  imocai  of  fanning  a  practically  pore,  itmc- 
tiuilw  Dm  of  ccUoloM  npon  tJw  aarfue  of  ia|>rr  or  other  fabric  by  HoatinK 
tha  taper  or  othv  (khrie  npon  tha  aaatm  of  cupttuuraoniam  hydio-oxiile  and 
afterwvda  eiporiag  It  to  the  action  of  add,  inb-UntUlly  a«  deKribcd.  i.  The 
tnatnent  of  paper  or  other  fabriea  to  mder  them  luiuble  for  photographic 
popoaa^  MbetaaikDy  aa  dcaeribed. 

iMnomnm  is  AiTAiATta  fob  PACTUTATnns  the  MicmaooncAL  Exaxi- 

VATM9I  i«r  PmotoawLTHK  Picn'Mai,  Han,  asb  othsb  Obikib. 
Na  IMSB.    BmT  DiTiCASf,  18,  Tokwhwiw  yard.  Logdaii.— ^itiw  28, 18W. 
Mr  iavaatkm  wlataa  to  ai>parstiu  for  beiUMiBg  tha  nienaeopical  examina- 
tioa  of  phetM^kie  pictores  map^  aad  docnmaata,  aad  othtr  oaaU  or 

l^*^2i  iarcBtioo  ii  ehleflr  dcaigBad  to  aObrd  the  meuia  wh««by  photo- 
BBiiUe  Bidatntn  of  mapaorthe  like,  which.  wbUa  occopyiag  a  cotaparaUrely 
anSlnaM  eofTMoad  to  a  rary  large  ana,  aaa  b*  eaaUy  examiaed. 

My  mU  iBTfatta  b  paitiodarly  earrlwalile  to  bieydisU  and  tdvriita,  and 
for  mflitaiT  ami  other  Mrpoae*  when  oidtMrr  nam  wooU  be  oJfJoctto""* 
by  naMm  of  their  Mk  or  by  fcaaoo  af  tha  diAe<Uty  of  ndag  them,  pwtiea- 
krir  ia  atormr  or  wat  weather. 

te  iwportaal  katan  of  aiy  aUl  totnUon  b  the  proir{>ion  of  niltafale  mcaaa 
wbenhv  the  ■terowope  awty  ha  raadily  adiaalad  leiiuirdy  to  tha  map  or  other 
oMact,  BO  that  any  dMlrad  arcUoa  of  the  (aid  map  or  otharoMMtoui  be 
btSHbtiatothati^Iof  thoMid  aimMpa.  By  t&i*  omm^  with  a  eiM- 
naratMy  onan  Iom,  H  to  poarfbia  lo  exaaiae  ebjeete  wfaidi,  aa  a  whole, 
oerapyaaanatcryamdilaiin'thaatkataUofrachleo*.  For  example,  any 
darirai  part  of  a  MaaU  eeaia  bmo,  ibewHv  aa  arm  of  ay  900  or  40ii  xioare 
milaa.  may  be  exaaiaail  by  aiUaxtiBg  tha  ■tooarape  a»  reiiairad. 

U  maUag  a  potUUa  appamtaa,  aoMltfiC  to  my  lai-l  wmitioa,  I  unaga 
thelaaeorbamUaaaltatilaUbaorboidar.  m.Mr  of  alidiag  ia  a  diw  or 
othv  piaea  lltled  to  rotata  bi  or  apoo  tl-  'o,m^>,  ptetare,  or  the 

lika.    &  I  prorMe  other  eoitabJa  mean*  for  ^  .r  kaa  or  laaaea  ia  any 

dlimtlna  nu^raly  to  tha  aid  map,  jMan,  or  xw  nxr,  for  tha  porpoaa  abora 
■padtad. 

'Tbataba  amyiag  tha  Una  or  iaaaaa  ia  iiwrtiroea  anaogcd  to  alida  into  aad 
ootof  Ihenaiapottiaaoftbaappantai.  ..... 

Tha  map  or  tta  like  i*  urefamUy  photompheil  on  a  iraaUy  radaeedrale 
oaadtKOfghMawhkkwillatiatoaBaHalib  aaaa  or  hofcl«  prorlded  with  a 
raawMaUa  w«r,  ami  la  protaelad  witii  tMOar  dl«:  ofjriaaiiaeimdiothe 
Atirt  dha  ia  aar  iiaiiaalwit  aaaaer.  I  MatMana  ao  maaiiiiut  theaa  dieea  aa 
to  pfarmt  rotatioa  of  tha  ana  ia  thair  aaa  or  holder :  for  exaaqiU  I  form 
rfi^S—  in  thaa  to  ea«l«*  with  a  atwl  er  jntactios  in  tha  haUar.  I  oaa,  if 
•lailrad,j>foride  tha  apparatw  wiU  aay  Aabti  nHmbcr  of  iatatihanahli 
t^^  BMaNk  or  tha  ukaL  ainwt-1  to  thb  aaaaer. 

nTiCrwWetiarto  aoiBaliawa  prorld-l  oa  tha  aid  (taa  lo  Cadl^ 
thaaaeoftha^imtMhyiadkati^wbUibthe  topor  nordi  of  tha  map. 


•  map. 
r  of  the 


Thto  etad  or  pw|leet»«".  aMaorer,  lagipi  with  a  aoteh  to  the  cowr  of  tbe 
hoUarferlhamaperthalika^  ami  yiiiwh  lolailoa  of  tha  aid  eorcr  nla- 
Uvriy  t»  tha  aid  Mda- 

la  aoaa  cmm  I  aaka  tha 
leM  bad.  ae  that  diArcat 
lata  tha  Md  of  tha  aid  ' 


M  map  or  other  «Ua«ka4joaUbUwhikkaaBiBt  the 
It  n>t»  of  tU  aid  aap  or  tha  Uka  eaa  ba  bnmght 

_     _    „  iMk  or  both  thal«waadthaot«)aetaByhaaMda 

adtaatebU  rriatirWy  to  each  ather. 
ThecMwiaa:— 1-  Aa aptaiataa Ibr IktnWallag tha t 

tiaa  of  phalagiatiUe  aaaa  aad  alhar  alijaeti^  (oavrtrfai  I 

for  tha  aq>  ar  aiha  atJML  aad  a  alCMMaaa  «r  aHinM 

aad  th>  ia  or  aMnUawkM  an  aacaiad  lo  thaaiU 


[  the  akroaeopioal  examina- 
I  a  IMaM^  dip.  or  holder 
Hkr  anaagad  to  (Ude  to 

UlhHMLdp,orhoMer, 

>Uch  aiaamAla  of  a^alarar  other  Bovaaeat  nlatifily  to  tha  up  or 

tha  lOca.  lalhlaBflany  aa  hatelabalhia  daeerihad  far  tha  porpoa  «iaci«ad.    2. 
Tha  canHnatlati,  with  oae  or  aan  pbotoiraph*  on  a  «haet  of  gfaa  or  other 
~     ~  "d  Ibr  iaimattiaa  the  aaaa,  aad  a  laaa  or 


aaiUbl. 
Icnaa 

the  *x. 


'he  pai 


of 
h 

■P. 

>Ting  bet' 

.Toaml  or  othnwla  «n|« 
The  dip  a 


dip  fbr  laiiwttiag  the  aaaa,  aad  a  laaa 
bmlacM  VddaWwaaa  gaida  piTMd 
DyMtearttad.    &  ShaaU  orplaUaaf^ 


thaa  a  photograph  of  a  map^  aad  ooa  of 

wta  praiMnd  aa  Ita  oatar  aida.  a 

TTKMe  »»T.  itioMail     4.  The  dip  ar  hoUar  cnaprtdMtte e       .    . 

lain,  tha  gaidte  aba  «r  atada,  aad  a  aeraw  or  otter  lallahle  darloa  for 

r^rfag  tha aaidpwa  leagther  (witt  or  withoat  tha  uompaa  acennd  in  oaa 


llo 

lof^aa 

1  ooa  of 

lU  oatar  oida,  a  ami  for 

iprtdac  the  daapiag 


af  Iha  aid  plataa),  aabatnitlallT  ia  aad  fur  the  porpoaa  aet  forth, 
caablnation,  with  the  adjosUUt 


_  6.  The 

, leaa  holdar,  of  a  hind  or  poiatar  f)«  fhdli- 

tka  mti'*'!'^  of  puoa  on  tlw  nap,  afartantially  a*  deeerihed.    6.  A 

'  of  a  amp  or  tha  lika  oa  gima  cr  other  matnial  (with  or  without  a 

Witt  oaa  or  mofB  r^doaa.  pa<U,  or  the  like,  for  protecting 

r  a  and  for  the  uaiiioaa  aat 


'He  arid  f^nm  or  ethar  natarial,  •ahalaaligily  a  and  for  the  parraaea  at 
rth.    7.  Tb«  faaprorad  awartai  umhailli  aabatantially  u  dacribad  witt 

.  ferrao  lo  the  aoeompaDytmt  diawiag  for  tha  parpfam  apeciOed. 
(The  patanlaa  ia  probably  onawara  that  redoead  plMHogiapba  (or  micro- 

•^opieal  axamiiiatioa  hare  for  reiy  many  yean  baao  baloro  the  public. — 
u.] 


r'n\tnr.  or  S\yit. — ^The  boaiaea  lately  earrieil  on  an-ler  the  name  of  Robert 
r'tfrta-atnet.  K.C.,  MaaaftMlBiar  and  Dealer  in  Photographic 
'•■tare  be  known  aadar  tha  aame  or  title  of  Adama  le  Co. 

.l»th  or  Mr.  Rnhrrt  Abnham,  in  Jnly,  1997,  no  alteiation 

.  nam*  waa  mmlr.  irrldi  on  iimlT  tlw  «ame  title.     No 

!ian(j»  wkaterer  1..,  .anaoaneiit  or  i>roi>ri«ti)r«hip.     In 

I'ltsra  all  eeawaairntiniK  ononi'i  nf  andreaMa  to  "A'lam*  A  Ox" 
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HerttMMJlaaiClah  

BoltoaCSnb  «. 

Banley  

Pbotofiaphio  Clob 

Balitaz  PbolacnpUe  dab 

Urarpool  Aoiateur 

Oldbua  

ff~-a«-  and  Prorineial , 


PLM«olM««tln|. 


Jubilee  HaU,  Homaey  Riae,  N. 
The  Btodio,  Ohaaoery-Uuie,  Bolton. 
Bank  Chambers,  HarsreaTts-atreet. 
Anderton't  Hotel,  Fleet-Btraat.  B.U. 
Meehanioa'  Hall. 
St.  Oeorge'a-creaeent  North. 
The  Ljoeam,  Union-at.,  Oldham. 
Maaoaa  HallThTsm,  BaaingliaU-st.. 


would  depend  upon  how  it  was  krpt. 
it  ail^  bo  prepaiad  to  raairt  any  tendency  to  deterioration 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIBTY  OF  OKEAT  BRITAIN. 
JfLT  22.— Technical  meeting.— Mr.  T.  Sebaaiian  Davia  in  the  chair. 

I^otographa  lh>m  palntingi  of  eminent  muaical  compoaen,  .sent  from  Mnuicliy 
were  hauled  round. 

Mr.  L.  WAasuKS  mentioned  an  incident  ahowing  enterprise  on  the  ]>art  of 
a  photographer.  He  aaid  that  at  a  aeaxide  place  where  a  coeich  waa  in  the  habit 
of  [--T^  OB  tha  way  to  a  taTonrite  place  of  resort  a  photographer  was  in  the 
baliitofpMMapaphing  tha  eoadi  with  ita  occupanta  at  a  pUce  where  it  stopped! 
at  aboat  alanin  to  tha  morning,  and  on  tte  return  jonmey.  at  five  in  the  after- 
Booa,  would  hare  a  aopply  of  prints  monnt«<l  and  rolled,  which  he  solil  to  the 
paaaaagani  Mr.  Wamerke  iaqnired  if  aoy  member  could  give  details  of 
Watkiaa'a  expoaora  mater, 

Mr.  H.  CluniAS  Joraa  aaU  that  it  had  been  deaeribad  in  tte  Journal  of 
Oumieal  Imtiulty. 

The  CHAiaXAK  iaqnired  what  was  a  fair  time  to  expect  commercial  ready- 
aeaaitiaad  paper  to  keep  to  good  condition. 

Mr.  W.  k  DoBOUM  aid  that  it 
Howevrr  W«U  _  .     . 

from  the  iiiaalihMiila  of  tha  paper  aod  chemicals  themaeives,  them  wax  the 
afltet  of  tha  ataMxphcn — always  impure  to  a  city  like  liondon— which  would 
ipoU  tha  aUrer  eominund  ia  the  paper.  If  pa|ier  were  preserved  ftoin  the- 
atiuoaphere  it  might  nmaia  good  for  a  long  time,  but  could  not  lie  expected  to 
do  to  if  expoeed  to  thia  inilocnca. 

Mr.  WABjiiau  said  that  ha  had  some  paper  which  had  lieen  kept  for  mora 
thaa  two  yaara,  aad  which  now,  witli  the  exception  of  the  oiiuiile  iiheet,  which 
waa  spoiled,  appaareil  to  ba  aa  gooil  aa  ever.  It  waa  kept  wra|>|>ed  in  tinfoil. 
He  had  formally  kept  wnsltiaad  paper  by  wrapping  it  in  pa|>er  iirei>ar«<l  with 
nitrite  of  potaah. 

Mr.  Joxaa  had  Ibqnd  paper  kaep  (tear  from  discolouration  when  loo«i  in  s 
box  thaa  whaa  loUad  ab 

Mr.  DnHBAJl  had  fcoad  that  eooiiaareial  leaattiiad  pai<er  when  kept  loose 
loat  the  propartv  of  yieUiag  a  rieh  print  to  toning  bafttre  murh  discolouration 
of  the  woite  hail  set  In. 

Mr.  J.  a  Gtrrz  said  that  tte  kwpiug  of  paper  ilependeil  much  upon  the 
parity  of  tha  ataoaphan  of  tha  plaoa  where  it  waa  kept.  He  had  known  pniwr 
kept  in  a  eooBtry  hoaaa  kaop  fcr  two  yean,  whilst  in  such  a  place  a  Shertield, 
Ibr  Inataaco,  it  troold  aot  kaap  Ibr  a*  many  montlis. 

Mr.  A.  OoWAS  hail  fooad  keaping  tlie  i«ap*r  Ijetween  sheets  of  blottine  paper 
ttat  had  prarionsly  beea  atoiated  with  carbonate  of  soda  aolution  ami  ilned 
vrry  effectire  in  pnaerrtog  it 

The  ('HAlBMAlt  thougfat  that  wv  ought  aot  to  be  limitol  to  the  one  size  in 
which  albamea  paper  waa  pre|ara(L  There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
Uifar  paper  bom  tha  uilUs,  twt  albameniaen  did  not  ap|<ear  to  care  to  take  up 
the  nrntter 

Mr.Oon  then  ahowal  and  exiUatool  McKcllen's  aaw  magazine  hand  camera, 
tha  workiiig  of  whioh  ap]ieare<l  to  l>e  etllcicnt  and  simple. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Jt'LT  17,— Mr.  F.  A.  Bridgv  in  the  cliair. 

A  aotica  of  a  photognphic  exhibition  to  be  held  by  the  Institute  of  the 
Qaaea'a  Paric  Moaeam  aaci  Ulinuy,  o|>ening  on  i^eptamber  30,  was  read  by  tte 


Gon,  to  rapoott  to  aa  invitation  which  he  hail  received  from  tho 

Sodaty,  ptodaced  some  negatlTa  taken  on  Olwmetter  emulsion  fllini<.  In 
reply  to  iiiqairica,  Mr.  GoU  sUte<l  that  the  baoii  of  tlie  nim  wa.s  not  cclloiilin, 
bat  galitifie,  so  hanlenal  u  not  to  exi>and  to  any  coii«i>lcm1ile  extent  in  tlie 
dcTdoptog  and  flxing  solntiono.  The  Him*  iliil  not  curl  in  the  (leveIoi>er,  but 
hqr  dat  IBm  linen.  After  llxiag  and  waahiiig,  the  lilnis  were  iinmer!>e<l  in 
aloohol  to  whidi  aeren  per  eant  of  glViTrine  Iwl  )>ecn  a>l<le<l.  Tliey  were  left 
to  thia  aolatioo  for  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour,  an<l  then  prexwl  between 
folda  of  blotting  Miier,  arter  which  they  were  left  uii.lor  alinht  iireMiire  for 
about  aa  hour.  The  film  waa  finally  a  little  imaller  when  <lr}-  lliaii  ilnnng 
the  azposure,  but  if  a  small  qnantlty  of  water  were  conUinol  in  the  alcohol 
and  i^yecrina  mixture  that  contraction  woiiM  probably  Iw  jirevented. 

Tha  CKaIBIIAN  aoggatad,  for  Iceepini;  films  Hat  in  the  camera,  the  use  of  a 
atldqr  aiatara,  w  aaggartcil  by  Wnnierke,  on  which  the  films  were  to  bo 
aqmwtfeed  down. 

.V  '  u  to  whether  there  wu  halation  with  these  films. 

-M  :  uind  any. 

Mr.  »■>.  r.  wKiiK^fUAlt  observeil  that  with  a  very  thin  film  in  place  of  tho 
glass  backing,  tte  light  wa  aant back  so  nearly  to  the  same  plme  a»  tlint  where 
It  (laased  through  tta  sensitive  compound  that  it  mostly  reiuforceil  the  image 
wittoot  caaaing  noticeable  halation. 

A  maober  sUted  that  he  ba<l  olwervwl  moat  halation  with  very  thick  glass. 

Mr.  DaBDiHAM  aaid  that  halation  wai  strongest  at  a  illstonce  from  the 
image  on  the  plaU  about  equal  to  twice  the  thickness  of  the  glass.  With jloM 
of  ertreonlln-nry  thicknvw  the  resnit  might  Iw  that  the  reflection  was  ililTused 
over  so  U'  ^  u  not  to  lie  iioticeAble,  in  the  same  way  that  the  flare 

»|iot  giv.-;  -rtain  leawa  sn<l  particulsr  stoiis  was  lost  by  distribution 

over  a  larj^  ,,.. .......  when  the  position  of  the  stop  was  altered. 
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Mr.  A.  Haddon  said  that  some  little  time  since  specimens  of  sensitised 
paper  called  "iridium  jiaper"  were  received  by  the  Sooiet)'.  Doubts  liad  been 
expressed  at  the  time  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  name,  and  he  had  asked  his 
colleague,  Mr.  Kloxam,  to  analyse  a  piece  of  it.  This  had  l)een  done,  with  the 
result  that  no  iridium  at  all  could  be  discovered  in  a  piece  the  size  of  a  half- 
plate. 

Mt-.  Gotz  then  showed  some  prints  made  on  a  new  gelatino-chloride  of  silver 
paper  prepared  so  as  to  dry  with  a  matt  surface.  The  jiriuts  were  of  a  neutral 
black  tone,  having  much  the  character  of  }>latinum  prints  upon  a  very  line 
surface. 

Mr.  Haddon  showed  a  set  of  photographs  taken  at  and  near  Chester  during 
the  recent  Convention  meeting  there.  He  also,  as  one  of  the  d(degates  of  the 
Association,  gave  an  account  of  the  Convention  from  the  social  aspect,  the 
strictly  photographic  matter  being,  as  he  saiil,  already  well  known  through  the 
medium  of  the  photographic  press.  Mr.  Haddon  further  mentioned  that  recent 
astronomical  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Roberts  showed  a  nebula  in  Andromeda 
to  be  condensing  with  rings  like  Saturn. 

Mr.  P.  T.  Chang  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES' 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

July  15, — Mr.  James  Brown  in  the  chair.    Alx)ut  forty  members  were  present. 

Mr.  H.  M.  SsilTH,  of  the  Eastman  Company,  attended  to  exhiljit  and  explain 
the  Kodak  and  new  rollable  transparent  film,  [n  introducing  his  subject,  Mr. 
Smith  said  he  would  naturally  be  expected  to  refer  to  the  attacks  which  had 
been  made  upon  the  Kodak,  and,  in  fact,  he  was  there  jjartly  for  that  very 
purjiose.  He  emphatically  protested  against  anonymous  and  erroneous  state- 
ments which  had  appeared  in  one  of  tlie  photographic  papers,  and  he  especially 
invited  the  writer,  who  signed  himself  "  Newcastle,"  to  come  forward,  if  pre- 
^sent,  and  argue  the  matter  out ;  an  invitation  wliicli,  however,  was  not  responded 
to.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Company,  wherever  the  identity  of  a  corre- 
spondent could  be  established,  to  go  bolilly  to  him  and  aflbrd  every  facility  for 
the  settlement  of  disputed  points.  Had  any  of  these  anonymous  gentlemen 
given  the  most  cursory  exaudnatiou  to  the  Kodak  they  would  have  found  that 
the  lens  is  not  a  single  non-achromatic ;  and  as  to  price,  that  was  entirely  a 
matter  between  buyer  and  seller.  He  wished  to  state,  in  as  public  a  manner 
as  possible,  that  in  the  No.  1  Kod.ak  the  lens  was  not  a  single  but  a  periscopic 
—a  doublet  lens.  It  was  not  achromatised,  but  was  placed  so  as  to  work  at 
its  cheraictU  focus,  and  he  could  appeal  to  results  to  sliow  its  quality.  With 
the  sole  exception  of  the  No.  1  all  the  other  forms  of  Kodak  sent  out  by  his 
Comp.any  were  fitted  with  rapid  rectilineal-  lenses  maile  by  one  of  the  principal 
firms  of  lens  makers  in  America,  and  they^would  bear  comparison  with  aliy  in 
the  market.  The  focus  of  the  quarter-plate  was  five  and  a  quarter  inches,  and 
the  5x4,  six  and  a  h.alf  inches,  and  all  were  capable  of  adjustment  to  v.arions 
distances.  Results  of  exposures  taken  in  tlie  Kodak  during  the  Convention 
were  passed  round,  some  hand  exposures  and  others  with  a  tripod,  as  well  as 
enlargements  from  the  same  negatives.  It  was  intended  to  demonstrate  the 
•development  of  the  films,  but  time  did  not  ailmit. 

After  remarks  from  Messrs.  Dunn,  Park,  Pike,  Hemy,  the  Chairman,  and 
others,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Smitli  for  his  address. 


GERMAN  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
JuxK  30, — Professor  Vogel  and  Captain  Mensing  in  the  chair. 

After  the  ordinary  business  and  election  of  new  members,  and  the  exhibition 
of  some  sheets  from  Paris  Instantane,  the  meeting  agreed  to  keep  holiday  till 
September  28,  and  arranged  for  the  Committee  to  carry  on  the  aft'airs  of  the 
Society  in  the  interim,  during  which  time  it  was  also  agreed  that  social 
gatherings  should  be  held  on  the  last  Monday  in  each  month. 

Herr  Gaedicke  then  gave  his  lecture  on  Cvllodion  Dr//  Plates,  which  was 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  samples  of  the  jdates  in  question,  and  dealt  also  at 
nnich  length  with  the  historical  asjiect  of  the  subject.  The  .advantages  which 
Herr  Gaedicke  claimed  for  the  collodion  dry  plate  were  the  following : — 1.  In 
consequence  of  the  thinness  of  the  film  the  image  possesses  more  delicacy. 
2.  Tlie  precipitate  is  of  finer  grain.  3.  Great  latitude  in  exposure  is  permis- 
sible, as  over-ex'posure  is  not  easy.  4.  The  time  required  for  developing,  fixing, 
■washing,  and  drying  is  much  shorter.  5.  Only  half  the  time  is  required  for 
printing,  (i.  The  negative  is  more  permanent.  7.  Both  the  manufacture  and 
development  may  be  carried  on  at  any  time  of  year,  as  the  film  is  insoluble  in 
•water. 

Herr  Achkxbach  inf|uh'ed  whether  the  grain  was  not  too  large — a  matter  of 
importance  witli  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  plates  for  astronomical 
purposes :  to  which  Herr  Gaedicke  replied  that  the  grain  was  finer  than  is 
the  case  with  gelatine  plates. 

With  regard  to  pl.ites  colonred  with  eosiiie,  Herr  E.  VooEL,  jnn.,  observed 
that  the  reddish  tinge  was  of  no  consequence  as  far  as  printing  on  albumen 
paper  was  concerne<l,  as  only  green  light  was  absorbed  thereby,  which  was  of 
no  importance  in  the  process,  albumen  paper  being  only  sensitive  to  violet 
rays. 

Herr  Krause  then  exhibite<l  a  number  of  platinum  prints,  remarking  that 
he  prepared  the  paper  himself  according  to  Pizzighelli's  recipe,  but  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  good  deep  shadows,  he  employed  one-tliivd  more  platinum  tli.an 
recommended  by  Pizziglielli.    The  drying  (at  40°)  he  carrieil  out  in  a  sand  bath. 

Herr  Goemann  then  exhibited  views  of  the  Mark  and  of  the  Alps,  taken  by 
himself  on  various  excursions,  the  artistic  excellence  of  which  excited  universal 
admiration. 

The  Chairman  exhibited  some  new  objectives  by  Zeiss,  after  which  the  dis- 
cussion directed  itself  to  the  question  of  discount  and  otlicr  business  matters, 
amongst  which  the  proposal  for  holding  a  general  meeting  of  amateurs  and 
professional  photographers  during  the  autumn  was  canvassed. 


LoNDos  AXD  Provikcial  Photogiiaphic  A.ssoci.\tio>-.— Subject,  July  31, 
Borne  Porlrailiire,'  Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham.  Visitors 
cordially  invited. 


©orresfjjottuence. 

tSF  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  reading  my  Jours.vl  this  week  I  came  across  (to  me)  an  intensely 
interesting  bit  of  news  ;  it  is  the  system  of  blinds  in  use  in  Mr.  Webster's 
studio.  But  while  I  am  interested  I  am  also  pn;^zled,  which  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  my  ignorance,  both  as  to  the  proper  way  to  light  a  studio  (or 
rather  the  sitter),  and  of  Mr.  Sutton's  "  article"  in  your  Journal  twenty 
years  ago,  and  also  in  not  being  able  to  understand  your  description.  I 
think  you  would  confer  a  great  benefit  on  such  an  "  ignoramus"  as  myself 
by  giving  a  short  "  article,"  accompanied  by  a  few  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Sutton's  "  article."  In  the  meantime  I  should  be  extremely  glad  if  you 
will  kindly  answer  tlie  following  questions  in  your  next  issue.  My  studio 
is  3.5  X  15  feet,  and  the  length  runs  east  and  west.  There  is  a  twelve-foot 
north  light,  roof,  and  three  feet  at  side  ;  no  south  light.  Do  you  mean 
the  blinds  to  work  east  and  west  and  rice  versa  !  or  from  ridge  of  roof  to 
eaves  northward?  Can  you  give  me  a  fuller  description  of  what  you 
mean  when  you  say,  "  .So  that  each  series  is  ahout  a  yard  higher  than  its 
predecessor  ?  "  And  will  you  kindly  describe  what  is  meant  by  "  Each 
leiir/th  is  in  three  sections'"  I  dare  say  you  will  think  these  very  siUy 
questions  from  one  who  professes  to  be  a  photographer,  but  my  never 
having  had  &ny  practical  tuition  must  be  my  excuse  for  asking  them. 
Trusting  you  will  do  me  this  favour,  I  am,  yours,  &c.,  High  Pe.\k. 

Juhj  14,  1890. 

[See  leading  article.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  -vvitli  tlie  requisite 
conciseness  the  details  of  a  large  subject  in  a  comparatively  limited 
space.  We  believe  Mr.  Watmough  Webster  is  not  unwilling  to  give 
personal  tuition  in  his  own  studio. — Ed.] 


EETOUCHING  AND  RESITTING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  very  loath  to  rush  into  print  needlessly,  but  I  feel  I  am 
bound  in  duty  to  make  a  few  remarks  under  the  heading  of  Retimching 
and  Resitting.  I  would  most  certainly  not  have  troubled  you  were  it  not 
that  in  your  last  issue  an  anonymous  corespondent  has  been  good 
enough  to  mention  my  name  and  flatter  me  by  a  quotation  from  one  of 
my  articles  wliich  appeared  in  The  British  Jocrxal  of  Photography 
some  little  time  back.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  your  anonymous 
correspondent's  extensive  and  lengthened  experience  in  photography  and 
retouching,  yet  I  cannot  resign  myself  to  the  position  which  he  so  kindly 
accords  me. 

Tlie  trouble  seems  to  be  the  result  of  his  trying  to  reconcile  the  two 
following  statements — one  by  a  gentleman  signing  himself  "  Photographic 
Artist,"  and  one  by  your  humble  servant.  They  are  as  follows  :  "  That 
retouching  is  an  art  there  cannot  be  two  opinions  upon  ;  that  it  should  be 
practised  by  those  who  have  a  good  art  training  must  also  be  admitted  ; 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  should  be  the  work  of  an  artist."  "It  is  usual 
to  say  that  a  thorough  art  education  is  necessary  before  becoming  a  good 
retoucher.  With  this  I  do  not  quite  agree.  I  believe  a  man  can  become 
a  very  good  retoucher  indeed,  and  yet  not  have  had  an  extreme  artistic 
training.  Most  certainly  those  who  possess  a  thorough  art  education  will 
find  it  of  very  great  service  as  they  go  along,  and  decidedly  their  work 
will  be  superior  to  the  work  of  those  who  have  not  had  one,  or  those  who 
have  had  one  to  a  less  degree  ;  but  it  is  not  an  absolute  necessity." 

Comparing  the  two  opinions,  he  says  he  thinks  "  the  '  Photographic 
Artist '  to  be  right."  By  this,  of  course,  I  must  naturally  consider  myself 
in  the  wrong,  and,  of  course,  been  guilty  of  misleading  the  many  readers  of 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography  who  have  favoured  my  articles  by  a 
perusal.  Now  this  is  an  imputation  I  do  not  at  all  feel  disposed  to  sit  down 
under.  With  the  gentleman  who  signs  himself  "  Photographic  Artist  "  I 
have  nothing  whatever  to  say,  he  simply  expresses  an  opinion,  which 
every  one  has  a  right  to,  and  mentions  no  names.  Not  so  with  your 
anonymous  correspondent,  who  distinctly  mentions  my  name,  imputes 
to  me  a  pure  want  of  knowledge  regarding  the  subject  upon  which  I  am 
writing,  and  which,  if  lest  questioned,  would  leave  me  in  a  very  ridiculous 
light  before  your  readers  and  my  many  pupils. 

Not  knowing  the  gentleman  who  has  written  this  letter,  I  of  course  can 
have  no  grounds  to  doubt  his  very  extensive  and  lengthened  experience, 
especially  as  he  writes  about  the  condition  of  retouching  twenty  years 
ago.  I  wish  to  accord  him  every  information  he  claims  to  possess,  and 
then  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  he  obtained  it  in  a  very  poor  school. 
Jly  information  dates  back  further  than  twenty  years,  but  as  that  is  the 
time  mentioned  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  it. 

I  have  had  a  vast  experience  in  teaching  retouching  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  have  had  as  pupils  both  art  students  (students  capable 
of  painting  from  life  down  to  others  only  beginning)  and  those  who  have 
never  attempted  to  draw,  and  most  certainly  could  not  pretend  to  an  art 
education ;  yet  I  have  turned  them  out  proportionately  well,  as  I  think 
my  article  suggested.  There  is  nothing  very  creditable  in  making  an 
artist  a  retoucher,  one  would  think ;  he  should  do  the  work  in  a  lesson  or 
two — but  he  does  not.  He  finds  it  very  difficult,  and  I  have  known  cases 
where  success  has  never  been  arrived  at.  I  have  also  had  many  pupils  who 
never  had  any  instruction  in  art  (not  photographic),  and  yet  I  have  been  ih- 
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(trnmenUl  in  enabling  them  to  gmin  a  living  u  retooobora,  and  hold  poei- 
tiona  M  taeh  in  tome  of  the  bett  Looiim  firms.  I  do  not  lajr  thii  merely 
■a  a  eoonter  ttatement  or  aa  a  mean*  o(  bolatering  ap  what  I  atatsd  above, 
bat  it  can  be  pcoved  by  the  piqiila  theaMtlvee,  whom  I  hare  no  doabt,  if 
called  npon.  would  give  their  teatinioay.  Common  lenee  has  more  to  do 
with  retoaebing  than  the  genaralitgr  think,  and  I  fear  it  ii  very  often 
tdrRotten  when  wtitiog  aboat  it.  It  is  alwayii  well  to  distinguish  "  what 
thimU  be  done "  from  "what  em  be." 

BafeRing  to  mutual  axpeiieuee  twenty  years  %k".  I  fear  thare  I  am  at 
■  Mitims  illMililillitt  UMimiil  ailli  T  P  "  (I  w&«  in  Paris  at  the  time, 
in  tba  than  laadtay  boqaa),  as  I  nanr  met  a  half-plata  negative  bust 
"  which  took  the  tima  ol  one  to  two  da^n  "  to  retouch.  I  mertr  saw  a 
half-plata  ntgatirt  worthv  of  the  name  which  r»uU  take  soeh  a  time  to 
reloaeh,  even  eooeeding  tnat  the  bead  covered  the  entire  plate.  Uind,  I 
mean  in  the  hands  ol  a  reuneher;  in  the  hands  of  a  littla  child  it  might, 
with  ocdinaiy  luck,  remain  moeb  Vcm$ia' 

I  tear  I  have  trespasied  rather  Bawapon  your  valuable  spaoe ;  but  my 
nana  being  maatiooad  by  *  eoRamodant,  and  my  contribotioo  to  Trk 
ISnami  iaewaiu,  or  PBoror.BArBT  Wog  somewhat  held  op  to  ridionle,  I 
mnal  put  fonnid  ••  niy  eienaa.— I  am.  yoors.  Ac, 

SO  KtlUn-nad,  DrixUm-UU,  S.W.  Bboxoiib  Bmbstt. 


HIXTS  TO  MOTHERS. 
To  tkt  EnnoB. 
StB,— In  a  phetographie  joatnal  I  saw  latelv.  it  was  stated  that  Mr. 
Barony,  the  velaran  pfaoto^iapfaar  ol  New  York,  velerring  to  the  well- 
known  fact  that  in  the  majority  of  haman  beinK*  one  side  of  the  faoe  is 
very  much  unlike  the  other,  attribotaa  *'  the  principal  eanaa  of  this  to 
the  habit  ol  niddng  the  thnab  ia  ahiUwod.  When  aby'sebnbby  littla 
thanb  is  in  Ua  noath.  the  ~ 
ooa  side, 
canaa 

injury  to  tba  ahlld.  or  UMmtalviB,  hare  kept  the  child  too  long  saving 
at  ona  bnast.  Another  eanaa  is  tba  fanbit  yoong  ebildren  have  ol  patting 
•mall  seeds  of  plants  and  olbsr  anbateaeaa  in  their  noateila.  some  ol 
r  mnaia  tor  a  tima,  and  wiliiM^f  aflsat  tha  shape  ol  tba  bead. 
m  tfanmb  ia  mara^  a  lalia  ol  Iwuriag,  and  aboold  ba  promptly 
Taa  toon  na  a  child  antan  an  dtoMitary  adwoL— I  am,  yow*.  Ae., 
_  UsaMKs. 


I>  ia  in  Ma  moath.  tha  fniHiipi  |wsa«a  tha  eartflagaaol  tba  noaa  on 
da.  and  to  d^gwaa  enaplatsfr  oat  el  shape."  The  moat  powerful 
of  tba  dMtrwMn  bi  aaaation  »  whan  mothers  or  norsea.  bom  soma 


Bo,— Many  thanks  (or 
hiat.    Tbsaa  hava 
Jocaftu„batithaB 
ia 
to  tha 


h  a  staOar  htlar  appaana.  I  hava  sent  mv  •* 

Dona  of  tba  IiiviffpaQi  Anataav  rhutugiaiwiift 
aad  those  iutstaataJ  ia  saahw  tha  eaifaaat 


"EVOLtnOX  OP  PHOTOGRAPHY." 
To  rw  Ecaraa. 

on  Mr.  Warga's  laMar  ol  l'>th 
BM  tha  aaiilwisiilniia  el  rqrfyiag  fai  your 
rtodeaain  thapagaacf  aaoatamporary 
"  ilariaa  "  exhibit 

BtaiiOQ,  8,  Lord- 
•tiael,  aad  those  liilsiaalsJ  ia  saahif  tha  lirHwt  work  in  bromide  ol 
•Htw  ooDedkM  amnUoo  ara  iavilad  by  tba  Haaaa  Coauaittaa  to  call  and 
injipect. 

1  wi«h  to  eorraet  one  isinsil  hi  your  extract  from  Tn  Bamaa  Jov«a*i, 
PaoTOMuraic  Auua«c  ol  UH9.  I  did  not  aiahanps  pbolog»apliie  par- 
■aiia  lor  msttaiUili.  Tba  laMw  waa  my  vMaliaa,  bat  phatagiaphy 
T."  aad  it  waa  tha  strain  d  maiaiah  ia  iiiaiaaiiriii  with 
iipsiiaisala  ia  tba  aatama  aad  winter  ol  ISM  tliat 
I  aarieaa  maaaa  in  tha  spring,  aad  I  waa  eoomaUad  lo  gtva  ap  pboto- 
graphr  aad  abataln  from  bosinaaa  lor  a  year.  I  tharafcra  am  eomewhat 
■eaaittTC  oa  the  sabjaet  ol  Mr.  Warga'a  emission,  oaiataotional  thoosh  it 
mayba.  Be  eoold  have  avoidad  aoatroraraial  tnpies,  and  vat  hava  done 
jostiea  to  tba  proaaaa  wbleh  b  tha  parent  ol  aMidam  <fry  plataa.— I 
am.  yean,  *r..  B.  J.  Sxtcb. 

Srierou  Chambm,  Lhtrptol.  Jaly  19,  IH«0. 


FADIKO  OF  MOtT!rrED  PRINTS. 
To  tkt  EDma. 

Him,— In  yooT  JontxAt  of  May  38  I  havp  read  yoar  asaertion  that  tha 
'tiasks  npon  tha  photographs  in  aoeatlea  were  caused  by  tlia  Uoking.  If 
I  ««a  to  tall  yon  that  no  olbar  pholagiBphs  of  my  prodaetioa  Iiava  ever 
haaoma  strtaky.  and  that  nine^  par  (Mt.  of  these  50,000  have  gooe  bad 
with  streak* :  that  I  have  ased  other  nlbants  at  the  very  aame  time  as 
Marian's,  and  that  all  received  tha  aame  treatment  ia  the  proeees  of 
mowatlag.  yet  only  those  on  Marioa'a  aioaabi  have  gooe  bad.  Again.  I 
iMop  proof-books,  which  contain  a  moorted  photograph  of  every  sitter 
I  take.  Most  ol  Iheea  pioola  aia  moaalad  oa  Ilia  top  of  rejeeled  or 
iaalty  photsfapha.  bat  soma  lew  an  oaeated  oa  the  card  iiirtct. 

Ko*,  U  yaa  loaad  everr  photoarach  in  theae  booln  which  is  monnted 
oeer  aaothar  fotitirtty  and  "  a  any  MemUh,  and  nil  iineh 

aa  are  moaatad  on  tbv  car'l  .  end  streaking,  ami  (adioi;, 

what  waald  ]«a  tliink.  then,  could  has c  'maliinK.  Jcc,  koowinK 

that  tha  aaase  iongae  had.  witboot  p«r  cl  M  th>>  plate*?    I 

know  partsathr  wall  that  many  tbasriaa  cwi  »•■  ,<u)U«stad  for  photographs 
(adiog.  atraang,  aad  apottiag.  bat,  fading  mnu,  positivehr  none,  but 
thaaa— aot  twaa  a  alagia  one  el  a  sabaaqurnt  IS.OOO  snppiiad  me  1^ 
rang,  iroald  yoa  still  think  ttiat  licking  had  oanasd  the 


I  send  you  herewitli  lour  leaves,  which  I  have  torn  out  of  a  proof-book, 
and  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  nothing  but  the  mount  is  at 
fault.  You  will  obaarve  that  numbers  25,862,  29,848,  30,017,  20,031  are 
streaky,  and  not  any  others.  These  four  are  mounted  direct  on  the 
mount,  and  the  others  are  over  photographs.— I  am,  yours,  itc, 

62,  liold-itreet,  Lirerpool.  A.  Vandyke. 

[.Vs  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  the  prints  which  were 
recently  in  the  law  court«,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  .saying  that  the 
streaks  are  not  caused  by  the  lickinpr,  as  we  had  formerly  surmised,  but 
by  some  action  hetween  the  moiintant  and  the  mount,  which  is  heavily 
glaxed.— Ed.]  — — 

PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  WILD  BULL, 
To  the  EorroB, 

„  ?'V~^i'u  r?**^!*  jo  y°5'  pwagrsph  m  last  week's  issue  on  the 
Bntuh  wild  bull  now  m  the  "  Zoo, "  I  may  mention  that  before  he  had 
been  there  thirty-sixlMwrs  I  bad  secured  a  first-class  negative  of  him, 
which  wUl  hf  pnbhahad  immediately  in  my  Animal  Series. -I  am.  yours, 

'^'  ^.  .   -.    «  —    •  Gambieb  Bolton,  F.Z.S. 

CuBimi  Cbtb,  ai,  BtJI/ord.$trtel,  n:c. 


sassr**'^' 


BRITISH  PHOTOGRAPHIO  UNION. 
To  tht  EniToB. 

8i».— I  lake  this  opportunity  of  explaining  the  position  of  the  above 
proposed  atganisatMa  to  Jioee  who  are  awaiting  practical  results  from  the 
organisiiig  miatiag  ol  t'la  16lh  iiut 

...^.'■??*.  '""^'Si  "  *^  •greed  Uiat  union  U  absolutely  neceeaary,  but 
that  It  la  impoa^natil  wo  ean  secure  the  asaistanoe  of  men  who  have 
nothmg  to  laar  from  emplojara,  and  who  have  enough  time  and  money  to 
°2  *y  ?*VT*  T^  "*  orjaniiation  in  London.  Thns  the  proposal  is 
Msetavaly  bloekad.  for  all  our  adharante  in  town  are  workmen  who  dare 
not  nak  their  empbiyment  for  the  sake  ol  thu  work,  and  I  Uve  so  far  from 
lAmdoa  that  I  could  do  nothing  outside  oorreapondenoe  and  an  ooeasionali 
visjt  to  some  previoosly  organised  maeUng.  Our  friends  who  have  been 
waiting  foe  a  lally  fladfad  anion  to  hateh  itself  without  heat  wiU  hava  to 
wait  a  bttle  longer;  bat  tha  main  reoommendation  of  the  meetino  can  be 
put  in  force  almoat  at  oaaa.  It  U  that  we  should  start  as  a  preliminary 
step  on  the  rsgwtratioa  ol  workmen  of  genume  merit,  and  their  supply  to 
only  "  fair '  employes*,  eoapled  with  a  crusade  against  "  rabbit-hutch  " 
eut-tiiroaU  and  awaalers,  purloiners  and  detainers  of  sjiccimens,  and 
fraudulent  appenliee  banters.  This  movement  to  be  effected  by  a 
waotioal  h^rentt.  wgalatad  by  the  establishment  of  a  "  black  list "  of 
both  employeia  and  aockaian  who  are  prosad  to  he  a  disirraee  to  the 
trade. 

The  faiitialacy  difBealtiea  of  a  purely  unionistio  organization  are  in- 
anparahle  at  praaent,  aa  tba  usual  complicated  oehtral  offices  and  bodies 
^  «P«»d  oo  the  individual  pluck,  abiUty,  and  steadfastness  of  tha 
f^^ •■  *^Sl,  "  ^'''**  •*  n»rfM«  for  us  to  start  the  union  with 
j**y—  *  bandiadniaaBbaw  and  four  or  five  organising  officials ;  but  a 
aehaaaa  ewa  ptopoaad  aad  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  meetiuK  which 
eanaommaaoaaaialaaoa  paoAlaUy  with  one  adherent,  and  will  not  need 
elabonta  orgatiaatioo.  aad  ita  aspanaioa  to  a  mambership  of  a  hundred 
or  a  thooaaad  bafm  amalgamation  of  an  ordinary  trade  union  will  be  a 
a  matter  ol  a  year  or  ao  only.  After  a  short  correspondence  with  the 
propoaar  of  tlia  sebema  it  will  be  announced  in  all  the  journals  for  dis- 
eaariaa^aad  aabmitlad  lor  support  to  tha  Photographic  Club  or  some 
snob  iaalliuHUii,  hy  wbleh  meana  we  are  likely  to  secure  the  assistance  of 
a  tew  jmD-to-da  and  disintavsatad  men  favourable  to  the  idea  of  the 
profcalBl  ol  tha  workmM. 

The  formatioa  ol  the  antira  trade  union  is  deferred  to  such  time  as  our 
iMutoa  qrmpathiaen  oaa  produce  some  workman  or  friend  of  the  opera- 
thrapbotogiuiier  with  aaffloianl  pluck  and  ability  in  him  to  stir  photo- 
grapUe  London  up  to  organisation  ami  the  maintenance,  hy  money  and 
•ttandaneu,  of  the  branches  and  offices.  The  stop-gap  scheme  of  which 
I  neak  hinges  iteelf  on  tlie  first  point  of  our  programme— the  registration 

*"  *2P^^??^"*''"*" — *"*'  *'"  **'*'"  attract  to  itself  a  useful  working 
body  of  competent  men  who  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  union  in  London. 
Even  now,  if  any  names  are  obtained  of  men  willing  to  do  the  work  of  or- 
ganizing in  London,  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  start  them  on  the  good  work 
in  the  proper  way.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  Abthcb  O.  Fiwj). 


iaicf)anQ{;  ({Tolumn. 


*,*  Ito  cAetyt  it  madt  for  imtrting  Bxelmnga  of  Appamliu  in  Ihii  eotumn; 
but  wmt  will  t(  fwairtsi  tmUf  tJu  article  vanUdii  definittly  itated.  Thou 
vkotptdfy  eMrnfminmmtUut  " anything lu^ful"  mUOwi^orevmdarttand 
IM  naton  i^  IMr  t 


I  aniliey 
ATicii,  Tnx 


qaartsr-pbte  head  camera  for  10x8  rapid  reetUliMar  Isu.— iddiSM, 


Will  . 

DAT 

Kicbun  Kaairutm  Ulwif,  br  BoHm  A  Tlionu*.  for  half-plat*  oamna,  thrae  doablo 

dark  «IM««     idJri.  H.  MAaTixaos,  War*. 
Wm  tfirhaea*  Orabb-a  A3  C.  D.-V.  km  for  8]  x6)  or  »x7  rapid  nioUlliuar  br  nod 
' LoTUOT,  *),  Brwt-road,  Hariaadm,  >.W. 
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■Will  cichanee  my  wholc-plat«  three-folrt  tripod  stand,  with  tnpod  head  and  "jrew. 
for  two  dozen  Krtwnrds'g  eitra  rapid  dry  platB«.  siio  .85x6.;.  — Address,  G.  H. 
Akmsteono,  Polaw  Honse,  Chester-lc-Street,  Durham. 

Wanted,  5x4  Optimns  portable  foldinjr  camera,  5x4  Optimus  rapid  i-ectilinear  lens, 
thri'O  dark  sliiUs  (double),  and  tripod;  will  cxchanire  lifteen-inch  maliopiny  plate 
electrical  machine,  one  pint  and  a  half  Le.vden  jar,  and  discharger,  used  Tcry  little. 
Address,  Dteb,  IS,  Holland.road,  Kensington. 

I  will  exchanpe  posinff  chair  (two  backs),  studio  table,  exterior  and  interior  hack- 
jfrounds  (twol,  lioat  oar  and  water  piece,  forty-five  parts  of  Virtue's  Imperial  Shake- 
flimre.  The  British  Joubnal  of  PHOTOOKiPHT  from  18S5  to  1889,  opera  irhisses, 
and  chronoiiraph  watch,  for  studio  accessories,  in  and  outdoor.— Address,  F.  C.  D. 
HCRD,  Photographer,  Shepton  Mallet. 


atiBtoerB  to  CorteaponUentsf. 


\*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  "U.  Greenwood  &  Co.  , "  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London  W.C. 

Ml  matters  Jor  the  text  portion  of  this  JotiRNAL,  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

PHOTOGRArHS  Reoisteked  : 
James  Grey,  Plymouth. — Phoio\jrai>h  of  H.M.S. 


'  Blnch  Pi-incr.' 


W.  GOTHAHD. — Mawson  &  Swan. 

D.  T>. — The  Secretary  had  already  sent  us  a  report  of  the  meeting. 

Zixco. — Any  dealer  in  printers'  materials  will  supply  zinc  suitable  for  relief 
bloeks. 

F.  BiTRGES.s. — For  darkening  tlie  colour  of  the  transi>arencies  tone  them  in  a 

solution  of  gold. 
A.  L.  (Napier,  New  Zealand.)— On  tlie  whole,  Ho.  3  on  your  list  possesses  tlie 

balance  of  advantages.  , 

F.  C.  D.  HUKD. — Send  two  copies  of  the  photograph  unmounted  and  Is.  Gd., 
and  our  publishers  will  send  you  the  form  and  secure  copyright. 

D.  OUNNIMOHAM. — A  sample  of  tlie  foreign  oil  was  receiveil  and  tried.  The 
results  were  not  superior  to  what  was  obtained  with  any  good  paraffin  oil. 

D.  E.  GoDDARD. — The  series  of  articles  were  not  published  in  book  form.  On 
apjilying  to  the  publishers  you  can  probably  obtaiu  all  the  numbers  con- 
taining them. 

J.  Bruce. — A  solution  of  ferrous-tartrate  is  certainly  sensitive  to  light, 
although  possibly  not  so  much  so  as  the  ammonio-citrate,  which  is  always 
to  be  preferred. 

W.  C.  A.  Sisis,  Ax  Amateur  Five  Year.s  Old,  and  C.  Bray. — The  article  is 
very  funny.  Thanks  for  the  cuttings,  but  we  had  received  some  before 
yours.     The  subject  is  refeired  to  in  a  leaderette. 

Automaton. — As  soon  as  you  have  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  your  shares 
at  a  premium  we  should  say  do  so,  though  we  do  not  profess  to  understand 
thejinesse  of  financial  matters  beyond  discounting  considerably  the  glowing 
accounts  given  in  prospectuses. 

AXHICA. — 1.  For  instantaneous  exposures  use  the  pyro  solution  much  diluted. 
— "2.  Eikonogeu  has  a  good  reputation  for  this  class  of  work. — 3  and  4.  Plauo- 
conve.x  lenses  are  much  used  for  landscape  work,  and  may  be  obtained  of 
any  photographic  dealer.     The  cost  varies  with  different  makers. 

R.  A.  C.  says  :  "  I  have  unfortunately  allowed  some  drops  of  ink  to  fall  upon 
a  large  platinum  print,  which  has  completely  siioiled  it  unless  they  can  be 
removed.  Can  you  suggest  anything  that  will  do  this  ?" — Immerse  the  print 
in  dilute  hydrocliloric  acid,  and  if  the  ink  be  a  gallate  of  iron  oue  they  will 
probably  disajipear. 

'Thos.  Summers. — The  account  of  the  apparatus  for  cooling  jiir  by  manual 
labour  lias  not  yet  been  published.  We  aimed  at  something  more  than 
keeping  the  atmosphere  of  a  small  room  at  90°,  which  is,  perliaps,  cool  in 
India.  Our  figure  contemplates  a  temperature  of  55°  to  60°  even  in  India. 
We  cannot  yet  s.ay  when  publication  will  take  place. 

A.  SHARLi\>'D. — Yes,  groups  of  fruit  make  excellent  photographs.  We  have  in 
our  mind  .just  now  some  magnificent  pictures  of  fruit  taken,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  by  Rodger  Fenton.  Tlie  fruit  was  an'anged  by  L,ince,  and  the  nega- 
tives were  about  twenty  inches  the  longest  way..  They  were  taken  some 
five-aud-twenty  years  ago,  and  have  not  yet  beeu  surpassed. 

Photo-mechanical  Amateur. — In  all  works  on  photo-mechanical  process 
only  the  principles  of  the  different  processes  can  be  given,  even  if  the  authors 
could  ilo  more,  which  in  some  cases  they  could  not.    A  business — and  a  very 

Erofitable  one,  too — is  not  likely  to  be  learncil  by  merely  reading  a  work, 
owever  carefully  compiled.     Practical  experience  has  to  be  acquired,  and 
this  may  take  years. 

R.  Franks. — We  h.ive  heard  verj'  good  accounts  of  the  lenses  but  have  had  no 
personal  experience  with  them.  If  tliey  are  alleged  to  be  of  foreign  make 
they  may  be  none  the  worse  for  that.  If  you  purchase  of  any  of  the  leading 
Loudon  makers  you  may  rely  upon  good  instruments,  and  if  you  at  any  time 
desire  to  disjiose  of  them  you  will  probably  tin<I  that  the  higher-priced  ones 
are  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 


J.  A.  D.  Lloyd.— Tlie  varnish  you  have  lieen  using  is  very  good,  and  we  do 
not  think  you  will  improve  upon  it  with  a  celluloid  varnish.  A  solution  of 
pyroxyline  and  camphor  ought  to  lie  transparent. 

T.  F.  Turner. — Although  the  negatives  .are  thin  from  over-exposure  and 
under-development,  there  will  be  no  ditticulty  in  obtaining  good  prints 
eventually.  Press  them  in  close  contact  with  a  sensitive  i>late,  give  a  very 
short  exposure  to  a  gas  flame,  develop  a  rather  dense  transparency,  from 
which  make  (by  repeating  the  process)  another  negative,  which,  by  a  short 
exiKJSure,  will  be  strong  and  vigorous  as  compared  with  the  original.  Nega- 
tives are  returned  as  requested. 

Nu.MiSMATiST  asks  if  there  is  any  special  art  in  taking  photographs  of  coins 
and  medals,  as  he,  altliough  a  fairly  good  amateur  iihotographer,  has  totally 
failed  in  obtaining  photographs  of  coins  in  any  way  equal  to  those  issued  in 
the  .journal  ilevoted  to  numismatology,  notwithstanding  th.at  he  has  used 
backed  plates  and  orthochromatiscd  jilates. — No  doubt  our  conespoudent 
has  been  attempting  to  photograph  directly  from  the  coins,  hence  his  failure. 
The  prints  lie  so  much  a<lniires  are  not  really  made  from  the  coins  them- 
selves, but  from  reproductions  from  them  in  plaster  of  Paris  sjiecially  ))re- 
p.ared  for  photographing ;  /.c,  the  plaster  is  slightly  tinted  with  umber  or 
similar  colour  to  counteract  its  extreme  whiteness. 

T.  R.  M.  S.  in  course  of  a  letter  says  :  "  In  Mr.  Pringle's  letter  he  says 
di  fusion  of  focus  is  the  quality  often  meant  when  penetration  is  the  word 
used.  Diffusion  of  fotus  in  a  microscopic  objective  1  the  thing  is,  to  nse 
Mr.  Nelson's  expression  in  another  ]]lace,  'ridiculous.'  We  are  told  that 
Mr.  Pringle  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Nelson 
for  all  his  best  experience  in  tlie  use  of  the  microscope.  Would  it  not  be 
better  that  he  should  study  the  instrument  and  its  literature  for  himself 
instead  of  depending  upon  others  for  his  facts  ?  Let  me  say  that  my  letter 
was  written  solely  ia  the  interest  of  your  readers.  He  w.os  not  asked 
nor  expected  to  reply  to  it.  Further,  lie  is  entirely  mistaken  if  he  tliinks 
I  have  the  sliglitest  ill-feeling  towards  him." 

F.  Hampton  puts  the  following  queries  :  "  1.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give 
me  a  recipe  for  a  good  ferrotype  varnish  ;  one  that  will  dry  har^l  quick,  and 
will  give  a  good  gloss  ? — 2.  Also  a  recipe  lor  a  good  mastic  varni.sh. — 3.  What 
is  oleine,  sjioken  of  for  ]photo-lithograpliic  work  ?  I  cannot  find  any  chemist 
that  can  tell  me  what  it  is." — In  reidy  :  1.  Dammar  resin  dissolved  in  benzole 
in  the  proportion  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce  makes  a  very 
good  varnish  ;  so  also  does  amber  in  chloroform.  Both  dry  quickly  and  give 
a  good  surface  without  heat.— 2.  Good  mastic  viirnish  cannot,  like  most  oil 
varnishes,  be  successfully  made  on  a  small  scale ;  and,  unless  the  consump- 
tion be  much  larger  than  it  is  likely  to  be  for  photograjiliic  jiurposes,  it  will 
be  more  economical  to  purchase  it,  as  somewhat  expensive  appliances  are 
necessary. — 3.  No  doubt  we  are  perfectly  familiar  with  this  material,  but 
not  under  the  title  of  "oleine."  No  ordinary  cliemist  is  likely  to  know  of  it 
under  that  name. 


PHOTOfiRArHERs'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
handed  the  profits  resulting  from  the  exliiliitiou  at  Drapers'  Hall  to  the 
funds  of  the  above,  amounting  to  2/.  12s.  M. 

The  Photographic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  July  30, 
Printing  with  the  Salts  nf  Chromium.;  August  6,  A'ei!'  I/and  Cam'ras. 
Saturday  outing,  July  2ti,  St.  Albans.  Traiu  from  St.  Pancras  at  twenty-three 
minutes  to  tliree. 

Brixton  and  Clapham  Camera  Club. — In  future  this  Society  will  meet  at 
Gresham  Hall,  Greshani-road,  Brixton,  S.W.,  opening  there  on  Thursday,  t)ie 
31st  inst.  The  members  will  be  glad  to  see  any  iihotographel-s  residiug  in  the 
neigbourhood  on  that  occasion  or  at  any  of  our  meetings. 

A  Kodak  Drink.- Stranger  (to  clerk  in  temjieranre  hotel):  "You  don't 
.seem  to  have  , any  bar  here?"  Clerk:  "No,  sir;  but  all  our  rooms  are  fitted 
with  electric  bells  You  can  go  up  to  your  room,  if  you  wish,  sir,  and  have  a 
Kodak  drink."  Stranger  :  "A  Kodak  drink  I  What  is  that  .^"  (_'lerk:"You 
press  the  button,  we  do  the  rasX." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Death  ok  Mr.  C.  Vernon,  ok  Maid.stone. — We  are  very  sorty  to  liave  to 
record  the  death  of  Mr.  Vernon  (wlio  was  an  occasional  contributor  to  our 
columns),  which  took  place  on  the  20tb  ult.  He  h.ad  been  in  town  all  th.at 
day.  Oil  arriving  at  his  door  he  complained  of  tlie  distance  from  the  railway 
station,  .and  turning  round  to  enter  tlie  house  he  fell  down  dead. 

Mr.  G.  Dawson,  Secretary  of  the  Stockjiort  Photogrfipliic  Society,  apropos 
of  remarks  attributed  to  the"ex-Presideiit  regarding  dry  plates,  says  tliat  it  was 
not  an  addres.s,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  tliat  was  given  ;  it  was  simply 
a  few  remarks  that  tlie  ex-Presiilent  made,  witliout  notes  or  preparation,  when 
taking  the  chair  for  the  first  time.  Having  ilabbled  in  pliotography  since  185:3, 
he  mentioneil  dry  plates  coming  into  use.  This  was  said  in  August,  18S9,  not 
1888  ;  the  Society  was  not  formed  till  June,  1889. 
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PLATE  MAKERS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

Altbough  dupntM  between  the  inkkets  and  uaen  of  gelatine 

platM  are  not  lo  common  as  they  vera  a  few  jeara  ago,  chieflj, 

■■>  doabt,  becanse  improved  method!  of  manufacture  on  the 

ae  band  and  an  inoreaainglj  intelligent  sritem  of  monipula- 

-;<)n  on  the  other  have  combined  to  KJmplify  and  perfect  the 

practical  woridng  of  the  proceM,  they  itill  occur  with  what  we 

win  rentore  to  term  an  aboormal  ftvqnencj  ;  and  as  we  hare 

of  late  had  an  opportunity  of  studjing  some  onrioos  but 

instmctiTe  examples  of  the  particular  Tariety  of  dispute  we 

refer  to,  it  may  porhape  be  interesting  if  we  herein  reproduce 

'he  snfaetanoe  of  our  obaenratioat,  and  so  supply  a  few  iUuatra- 

oos  of  the  tzue  nature  of  away  tfonbles  that  arise  from 

inadeqiwte  canasa. 

Proverbial  wisdom  says  a  hard  thing  of  the  workman  who 
quarrels  with  his  tools ;  but  if  the  tools  ajv  bad  we  must  in 
fairness  allow  that  he  has  groonda  for  his  <lissatisfaction,  and 
cMuiot  be  rebuked  if  the  qudi^  of  his  work  shows  a  propor- 
-onate  falling  off.  We  are  not  going  to  ask  whether  really 
iefectiTe,  or,  rather,  bad  plates  are  erer  sent  out  by  the 
maniibctnrets ;  or,  sgain,  sasuming  sodt  never  to  be  the  case, 
whether  any  professional  pbotogn4)lMr  in  these  days  is  incom- 
I>etent  to  make  aatiafaetoiy  negBtires  with  good  plates :  such 
an  im|uiry  could  not  be  proAtabte  frrxn  any  point  of  view.  It 
is  possibly  icasonaMe  to  inf^  that  if  the  normal  gelatine  plate 
of  the  present  time  has  a  high  degree  of  aO-ronnd  technical 
excellenee,  the  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  average  photo- 
grapher gives  him  a  control  fcnd  nustery  over  the  sensitive 
product  quite  equal  to  what  is  reqnirad  of  him.  The  balance, 
as  we  know,  was  not  always  so  avenly  wljusted  ;  but  granting 
the  accuracy  of  the  preceding  infereooe,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
why  dispates  sneh  sa  those  we  haTe  fai  mind  should'  nowadays 
so  often  occur. 

Photogn^iben  who  use  large  quantities  of  plates  during  the 
BS10B  olton  aeeore  a  stock  of  them  early  in  the  year,  and  if 
the  plates  are  of  one  or  two  batches,  with  the  principal 
cbaiaetaristios  of  which  the  operators  become  thoroughly 
acquainted,  such  a  course  has  a  great  deal  to  recommend  it,  in- 
ssBMioh  as  expocure  and  derelopment  must  become  much 
Mwisr  a  not  ineonsiderable  gain.  Again,  before  ordering, 
<rane  pbotogiapbeta  have  sample  packets  of  plates  fmm 
'liSvnt  bateiies  of  cmtilsion  submitte<l  to  them  for  trial,  and 
thai  ia  a  rtrj  sensible  plan.  A  photographer  in  a  large  way 
"fhiisintss  recently  took  the  latter  course  with  a  well-known 
makar  of  dry  pistes,  and  having  fooad  the  sample  sent  quite 
to  his  liking  ordeiad  the  irbola  of  the  batch,  which  conted 
sevenl  hnadrad  doaao  plates  of  various  sizes.  To  the  surprise 
of  tha  laaker,  tfta  pliotographer,  shortly  after  the  delivery  of 


his  order,  wrote  and  compUined  that  the  plates  in  bulk  did  not 
work  so  well  as  the  8amj)Ie  he  had  had  :  his  negatives  were 
flat,  thin,  and  without  brilliancy,  and  nothing  would  content 
him  but  the  return  of  the  plates ;  suggestion  and  negotia- 
tion were  of  no  avail :  back  to  the  maker  those  plates  were 
sent.  But  it  happened  that  the  maker  was  hard  pressed  for 
the  orders  on  his  books,  and  having  every  confidence  in  the 
good  qualities  of  the  plates  his  dissatisfied  client  had  rejected, 
forthwith  executed  a  number  of  small  orders  with  them,  and  ho 
scattered  the  plates,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  over  the  country 
among  professional  and  amateur  workers.  Not  a  single  oom- 
plaint  of  any  sort  reached  the  maker.  Moreover,  ho  placed  a 
few  of  the  plates  for  trial  in  the  bauds  of  another  photographer 
who  was  nnaware  of  the  above  circumstances,  and  who  found 
not  the  least  trouble  in  getting  a  series  of  excellent  printing 
ncjiatives  with  them.  As  it  was  early  in  the  summer,  when  the 
light  rapidly  gains  ita  maximum  of  actinism,  there  was  little 
doubt  that  the  dissatisfied  photographer  consistently  over- 
exposed, and  being — as  unfortunately  many  photographers  are 
— easily  prejudiced  against  the  plates,  would  not  "  waste  time  " 
in  making  a  few  experiments  in  order  to  put  himself  on  the 
right  track. 

What  are  known  as  "repeat  orders"  for  plates  of  such  and 
such  a  batch  occasionally  reach  makers.  Everybody  knows 
that  the  outer  boxes  have  the  distinctive  nmuber  uf  the  batch 
of  emulsion  printed  or  written  upon  them.  A  certain  photo- 
grapher who  forwarded  one  of  these  repeat  orders  to  a  maker 
received  a  consignment  of  plates  of  a  totally  different  number, 
apAJbljjpt  in  some  way  unsuooessful  with  them,  returned  them, 
retOHl^g  his  demand  for  plates  of  the  "  number  "  previously 
specified.  Xow,  ns  the  maker  hod  long  since  sold  every  dozen 
out  of  that  batch,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  execute  the 
order,  whereupon  he  boldly  unboxed  the  plates  that  had  been 
sent  bock  to  him,  provide<l  fresh  receptacles  for  them,  upon 
which  he  placed  the  "  number "  that  was  (Isked  for,  and  sent 
them  off  a  second  time  to  the  photographer,  who  was  highly 
plcajsed  with  them.  Clearly  the  "  number  "  in  question  must  _ 
have  been  of  a  mapcal  kind. 

A  third  case  illustrates  another  fonn  of  dispute  that  often 
crops  up.  A  photographer  was  troubled  with  minute  blisters 
which  appeared  during  development.  After  unsuccessfully 
taking  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  obviate  them,  he  concluded 
that  the  emulsion  was  at  fault.  Accordingly  If}  called  upon 
the  maker  and  detailed  his  difficulty,  remarking  that  he  had 
brought  with  him  some  exposed  plates,  so  that  the  maker 
cotdd  develop  them  and  sec  for  himself  that  the  plates  alone 
were  to  blame.  Upon  development  by  the  maker,  however,  no 
sign  of  a  blister  or  any  other  defect  appeared,  and  the  photo- 
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grapher  was  thus  unexpectedly  compeUedJ  to  exonerate  the 
plates  and  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  visitation  in  some  pecu- 
liarity of  his  own  procedure. 

We  might  recount  many  similar  experiences,  but  we  believe 
we  have  fully  sustained  the  proposition  with  which  we  started, 
namely,  that  numerous  disputes  between  makers  and  users  of 
gelatine  plates  often  spring  from  inadequate,  if  not  purely 
imaginary,  causes.  The  same  proposition  possibly  holds  good 
in  many  other  respects.  There  must,  of  course,  be  times  when 
failures  can  be  traced  to  the  fault  of  the  plates  ;  but  this  is  a 
phase  of  the  subject  upon  which  we  cannot  for  the  present 
bestow  attention. 

♦ ■ 

DISCURSIVE  NOTES  ON  LENSES. 
I. — Historical. 

JuDGixG  from  some  statements  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Thos.  R. 
Dallmeyer  has  sent  to  a  contemporary,  there  seems  prevalent 
much  what  we  may  very  mildly  term  lack  of  information  con- 
cerning historical  matters  relating  to  photographic  lenses  of  a 
former  period  and  the  inception  of  some  of  the  present  day  ; 
and  we  feel  assured  that  with  fuller  information  this  gentle- 
man would  not  have  made  certain  misleading  statements  (no 
doubt  unintentionally)  that  he  has  done.  Mr.  Dallmeyer's 
leading  mistiike  is  in  thinking  that  a  demonstration  or  rough 
explanation  of  a  possible  means  of  achromatising  two  single 
lenses  given  in  The  Britlsh  Joijrsal  of  Photography,  Decem- 
ber 8,  186.5,  applies  accurately  to  Steinheil's  periscope  lens  of 
that  period ;  for  at  the  time  this  demonstration  was  written  it 
was  no  more  than  a  possible  suggestion,  because  then  neither 
any  lens  nor  any  definite  description  of  it  had  reached  this 
country.  All  that  was  known  was  that  which  had  been  pub- 
lished on  information  from  abroad,  and  which  was  summed  up 
in  the  following,  viz.,  the  objective  was  formed  of  two  single 
periscopic  or  meniscus  lenses,  that  it  included  an  unusually 
%ide  angle,  that  it  was  rectilinear,  and  that  its  visual  and 
chemical  foci  coincided ;  and  it  was  on  those  data  that  the 
diagram  was  drawn  and  the  hypothetic  description  given  of  a  lens 
which  up  to  that  time  had  never  been  seen  here,  and  of  which 
no  mechanical  or  technical  description  had  yet  appeared.  Our 
hypothetic  lens  turned  out  however,  when  the  real  lens  had 
become  accessible,  to  have  been  correctly  drawn.  But  claims 
had  been  made  by  foreign  correspondents,  anterior Jto  its  advent 
in  this  country,  as  regards  its  working  to  visual  focus,  which 
could  not  be  substantiated.  We  quote  the  late  Mr.  R.  J. 
Fowler : — "  This  lens  is  composed  of  two  crown-glass  lenses  of 
the  same  description.  By  an  immense  calculation  and  an  ex- 
tension of  the  theory  of  dioptrics,  of  which  Herr  Steinheil  has 
given  an  account  at  the  Academic  des  Sciences  of  Munich, 
July  8,  1865,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  lens  giving  an 
image  at  free  from  coloured  fringes,  and  as  sharp  as  those  from 
achromatised  lenses  of  crown  and  flint  glass."  And  again,  from 
the  same  writer,  "  Herr  Steinheil  states  in  his  prospectus  that 
Herr  Albert  (of  Munich)  has  taken  simultaneous  pictures  of 
the  same  landscapes  from  the  same  jxiint  of  view  with  the 
periscope  and  the  triplet  lenses  of  nearly  equal  foci,  and  that 
the  image  produced  by  the  former  is  not  only  sharper  at  the 
edge,  but  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  that  of  the  triplet."  It 
was  at  this  stage  of  publication,  endorsed  as  the  allegations 
were  by  the  venerable  M.  I'Abb^  Moigno,  that  we  ventured  to 
describe  a  lens  by  which  such  things  might  Jbe  accomplished, 
and,  aa  we  have  said,  our  lens,  subject  to  radii  of  curvature  not 


havin"  been  given,  turned  out  to  be  correct.  We  soon  dis- 
covered, however,  that  it  could  not  be  considered  as  an  achro- 
matic lens  in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term,  although,  as  Mr. 
Dallmeyer  admits,  it  approximated  somewhat  thereunto.  Had 
this  gentleman  cared  to  road  farther  previous  to  writing,  he 
would  have  discovered  that  after  the  lens  was  forthcoming  we 
wrote,  "  It  will  be  remembered  that ....  we  gave  some  descrii>- 
tion  of  a  lens  which  we  conceived  would  embrace  the  various 
features  claimed  for  the  Steiuheil  lens,  and  we  gave  a  figure  of 
the  lens  as  we  supposed  it  to  be  constructed,  for  at  that  time 
we  had  received  no  account  of  its  construction.  We  find  that 
the  lens  has  a  chemical  focus  which  differs  from  the  visual 
focus." 

All  the  time  that  this  was  going  on  in  this  country,  and 
unknown  to  all  but  a  few  savants  in  America,  a  lens  was  there 
being  introduced  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  American 
opticians,  Zentmayer  of  Philadelphia.  In  it  simplicity  of  con- 
struction equal  to  those  in  Steinheil's  lens  prevailed,  but  with 
this  important  difference,  that  whereas  in  the  latter  Steinheil 
admitted  that  there  was  a  52nd  of  the  focus  between  the  focal 
plane  of  the  blue  and  yellow  rays,  the  claim  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Zentmayer  lens  was  that  it  produced  a  sharp,  cliemical 
image  at  its  visual  focus.  Mr.  Zentmayer  himself  had  previously 
said  that,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  of  optics  could  govern  his 
opinion,  he  thought  that  an  objective  formed  of  two  deep 
meniscus  lenses,  with  the  outside  surfaces  placed  uncentrically, 
and  made  of  one  and  the  same  kind  of  glass,  could  be  constructed 
which  should  be  correct  actinically.  He  afterwards  constructed 
the  lens  thus  foreshadowed,  and  when  handing  it  to  Dr.  Coleman 
Sellers  to  try,  observed  that  he  was  sure  it  was  achromatic. 
On  being  tried  it  was  found  to  exceed  what  the  optician  claimed 
for  it,  and  a  patent  was  applied  for. 

Subsequently — we  quote  Dr.  Sellers — "  A  letter  came  from 
Washington  with  the  information  that  after  Mr.  Zentmayer's 
patent  had  been  granted,  and  the  papers  ordered  to  be  issued, 
Herr  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  had  applied  for  a  patent  for  an  in- 
vention involving  some  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Zentmayer's 
lens,  and  which,  if  a  patent  were  granted  to  Zentmayer,  would 
cover  Steinheil's  arrangement.  So  an  interference  was  declared, 
and  testimony  as  to  priority  of  invention  was  taken  before  a 
U.  S.  Commissioner,  resulting  in  the  substantiating  of  Mr. 
Zentmayer's  claims."  This  wonderful  property  of  j)ractical 
achromatism  in  a  lens  composed  of  two  elements,  formed  of 
crown  glass  alone,  was  tested  and  favourably  reported  upon 
by  several  skilled  scientists,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Henry 
Morton,  Dr.  Sellers,  Mr.  M.  Carey  Lea,  Mr.  Gardner,  of 
Washington,  and  others.  We,  too,  had  pictures  sent  for 
criticism  which  had  been  taken  at  visual  focus  and  found 
them  to  be  extremely  sharp. 

Now,  having  cited  the  authorities  who  averred  that  the  Zent- 
mayer lens  had  a  coincident  visual  and  chemical  focus,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  components  of  the  objective 
were  not  achromatic  j)er  se,  but  were  only  single,  deep,  meniscus 
lenses  of  crown  glass,  it  is  only  reasonable  tliat  we  give  an 
account,  however  brief  it  may  be,  of  the  lens  itself. 

The  combination  consists  of  two  lenses,  both  of  a  deep 
meniscus  form.  The  front  lens  is  of  larger  diameter  than  the 
back  one,  and  also  of  longer  focus.  The  ratios  of  foci  are — 
or  were  originally— 40-5  to  27,  27  to  18,  18  to  12,  12  to  8,  and 
8  to  5-333  inches.  With  one  mount  these  six  lenses  could  be 
screwed  so  as  to  form  five  different  combmations  and  different 
foci — namely,  respectively,  commencing  with  the  longer  pair, 
18  inches,  12  inches,  8  inches,  5'33  inches,  and  3'35  inches. 
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When  tLDj  of  the  foregoing  leosee.were  acreved  into  the  mount, 
each  one  waa  in  its  proper  place  aa  regards  the  diaphragm. 
Each  combination  corered  a  field  of  riew  twice  its  focal  length. 
A   drawing  of    this  oombination  appeared   in  this  Journal 
Aogost  17,  1866,  in  course  of  an  article  by  Dr.  Henry  Morton, 
and  in  the  following  month,  on  September  27,  1666,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Dalhueyer  obtained  a  patent  for  a  lens — his  now  well-known 
wide-angle  rectilinear,  in  which  the  external  conjuration  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  J^ntmayer  lensL     Mr.  T.  K.  Dallmeyer  is, 
iierafore,  not  absolutely  correct  when  he  says  this  leos  waa  an 
'■■*!on  of  the  Steinheil  lens,  whieh  was  a  symmetrical  oom- 
.  for,  aa  we  know,  it  was  an  ontoome  of  Zentmayer's  lens. 
iu^uolly  inoorrect  is  a  recent  historian  who  says  it  waa  an  out- 
come of  the  American  Harrison  Globe  lens. 

But,  and  we  mention  it  for  the  benefit  of  any  future  historian 

•j(  photographic  lenses,  the  lens  of  Zentmayer  bad  been  ant»- 

dated  by  two  years  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Boyle,  who  made  over  to  the 

-'-oTill  Mannfcetoring  Company  at  New  York  all  his  interests 

I  the  Ratio  lani.    Mr.  Boyle  prerfam^diacoTered  the  principle 

nderiying  a  large  and  long-foeos  front  lens  when  associated 

<  ith  a  smaller  back  of  shorter  focoa,  and  had  obtained  a  patent 

r  his  combination.     One  of  Boyle's  combinations,  an  achro- 

'  '    :it  (crown  and  flint),  was  on  the  table  of  the  Society 

a  Mr.  Conrad  Beck  gars  his  lecture  on  photogiaphic 

ienses  in  that  place  in  the  beginning  of  last  year ;  and  with 

that  lens  before  ns  as  we  now  write,  we  can  affirm  that  American 

[iticians  know  how  to  figure  and  finish  lenses  in  a  style  which 

cdeet  high  credit  on  than. 

Aa  an  this  has  aiiian  oat  of  aone  contention  aa  to  the 
posHbOity  of  the  No.  1  Kodak  lens  being  or  not  being'practi- 
cally  aArnmatised  in  the  sense  of  its  visoal  and  chemical  focus 
ling  nearly  related  to  each  other,  we  may  ny  that  after  our 
lamination  of  the  little  objeetira,  which   partakes  of  the 
■.tomticim  of  a  microaoopio  d^jaet  ^Mi  of  low  power,  we  are 
incUnad  to  sat  it  down  aa  a  croas  Iwtwaau  tha  Steinheil  peri- 
scope and  tha  Zentmayer  lena  jnst  daacrihed. 

For  oonelves,  we  are  so  weO  Mliafied  with  the  exquisite 
iiuidt-aeting  achromatisad  lenaea  of  the  preaent  period  that  we 
rast  oootaot  with  them.  But  tha  lenses  of  a  fbrmer  epoch  arc 
wen  deaerring  of  oar  serioos  attentioo,  for  wcaDent  as  they 
were  or  are  in  themaelTeB,  they  are  also  interesting  as  having 
nuggeated  alteration  and  fauther  stepa  which  are  fairly  entitled 
to  be  eaOed  improrements. 


PRINTS  OK  PLAIN  PAPER. 
HaTOto  satis&ctorily  prepared  or  sised  the  raw  material,  we 
hare  next  to  enter  upon  the  more  strictly  photographic  portion 
of  the  treatment  Thia  oaaaists,-in  the  first  place,  of  the 
Mhing  or  application  to  the  sorface  of  the  paper  of  a  eolation 
mainly  eompoaed  of  sottable  aolufala  diloridas,  with  which  are 
often  combfaied  other  snbataneea  dtiefly  of  an  organic  nature. 

The  necesaity  of  such  organic  additions  arises  tnm  the  fact 
that  although  the  inorganic  salta  of  silTcr,  especially  the 
diloride,  darken  rapidly  on  expoaore  to  li({bt,  tlte  depth  of 
daHoloaration  ia  limited,  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  to 
ohtaia  sofleieBt  rigoor  in  the  print  Many  of  the  organic 
salta,  on  the  other  hand,  when  and  alone,  though  they  darken 
but  slowly,  acquire  Tery  oooaiderable  vigour,  and  such  sub- 
stancea  when  combined  with  the  chloride  add  greatly  to  the 
richness  of  the  resoltint;  print  without  materially  affiectini;  the 
rapidity  of  action.    Tbe  citnte,  tartrate,  oxakte,  and  succinate 


of  silver  are  the  principal  organic  salts  so  employed,  but  less 
definite  compounds  arising  from  the  combination  of  the  silver 
nitrate  with  the  sixing  material  of  the  paper,  or  with  organic 
matter  purposely  added  to  the  salting  solution,  are  also 
frequently  utilised.  Such  added  substances,  being  generally 
of  a  more  or  less  viscous  nature,  perform  a  double  purpose  in 
helping  to  keep  the  salting  solution  on  the  surface  of  the 
paper. 

The  treatment  described  in  the  previous  article  has  for  its 
object,  as  was  stated,  the  filling  up  of  the  pores  of  an  uneven 
paper  and  the  neutralisation  generally  of  any  inequalities  or 
impurities.  So  far  as  the  photographic  (jualities  of  the 
prepared  paper  are  concerned,  without  further  spocial  treat- 
ment it  would  be  impoasible  to  produce  the  best  results,  so  for, 
at  any  rate,  as  regtuds  tone,  owing  to  the  traces  of  alum  it 
contains.  The  additional  treatment  is,  however,  of  the  greatest 
simplicity,  consisting  as  it  docs  in  the  use  of  a  combined  salting 
and  sizing  bath. 

It  is  true  a  special  sizing  with  arrowroot  or  similar  agent 
may  be  resorted  to,  but  this  would  be  distinctly  an  addition  to 
the  Ubour  involTed,  and  might  almost  as  well  be  substituted 
for  the  treatment  already  given ;  whereas  the  compound  bath, 
while  it  fiilfiU  all  requirements,  adds  absolutely  nothing  to  the 
trouble  of  preparation. 

The  moat  commonly  employed  organic  substance  for  this 
pnrpoae  at  least,  at  the  preaent  day — is,  no  doubt,  gelatine, 
though  in  former  times  easeine,  ss  weU  as  seribi  of  milk,  found 
many  friends.  Hygroscopic  substances,  such  as  honey  or  sug^, 
are  alao  frequently  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
too  great  diynea  of  the  paper  after  salting.  There  may  bo  a 
doabt,  however,  aa  to  the  wiadom  of  the  Utter  addition  if  the 
salted  paper  is  to  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  since  under  the 
influence  of  even  only  a  very  alight  degree  of  moisture  the 
salting  iBfiterial  is  liable  in  process  of  time  to  sink  into  the  body 
of  the  paper,  and  so  destroy  the  brilliancy  of  result  it  is  such 
an  easentisl  point  to  seeora 

A  little  over  twenty  years  ago  a  new  organic  substance  was 
introduced  for  the  purpoae  in  the  form  of  nitro-glucosc — a 
nitro  compoimd  formed  fh>m  sugar  in  the  same  manner  aa 
pyroxyline  fhxn  ceUoloaa  This,  though  admirably  adapted 
for  the  parpoae,  haa  neror  come  bto  general  use,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  or  preparing  the  nitro-glucosc ;  but  by 
those  wha  have  used  it,  it  is  said  to  give  the  most  magnificent 
tODMTMtMr  in  direct  printing  or  by  development 

In  nsing  gelatine  it  is  simply  allowed  to  swell  in  cold  and 
dissolve  in  warm  water,  the  other  soluble  matters  being  then 
adde<L  A  very  minute  quantity  of  gelatine  suffices  to  produce 
a  marked  result  upon  the  tone  and  character  of  the  image — 
from  four  to  ten  grains  to  tbe  ounce,  according  to  circum- 
stances, being  about  the  limits  to  be  observed  for  general 
porpoaes.  When  other  salu  than  chloride  are  employed  tlio 
organifjring  action  of  the  gelatine  is  not  so  necessary,  and  it 
may  be  reduced,  but  it  is  always  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  its 
presence  in  moderate  quantity  conduces  to  the  formation  of  an 
even  layer  and  good  body  of  salting.  If  a  very  stout  and 
robust  film  be  required  for  special  purposes,  the  quantity  of 
gelatine  may  be  increased,  but  when  it  is  beyond  five  or  six 
grains  to  the  oimoe  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  solution  will 
have  to  be  used  warm. 

Gelatine  tends  to  the  production  of  a  red  print  when  it  comes 
from  the  fhune,  and  when  toned  the  colour  may  vary  from 
bntwn  to  purple-brown  or  black  if  the  negative  be  vigorous. 
The  result  will,  of  course,  vary  a  good  deal  with  the  salts  used 
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in  conjunction,  but  the  prevailing  tendency,  as  compared  with 
the  substances,  is  us  indicated. 

For  richer  purple  or  purple-black  tones  the  caseine  or  scrum 
of  milk  salting  solution  is  to  be  preferred.  In  its  simplest  form 
this  consists  in  dissolving  the  salts  in  skimmed  milk  instead  of 
in  water,  that  is  to  say,  in  mUk  from  which  every  pai'ticle  of 
cream  has  been  removed.  This,  however,  is  not  so  easy  an 
operation  as  may  be  imagined,  and  any  fat  globules  that  may 
be  left  behind  will  scarcely  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  the 
salting  solution.  The  better  plan,  then,  is  to  precipitate  the 
caseine,  which  will  carry  down  with  it  any  remaining  cream. 

To  effect  this,  first  of  all  remove  as  carefully  as  possible  all 
the  cream  by  allowing  the  milk  to  stand  in  a  tall,  narrow  vessel 
for  some  hours,  and  then  removing  the  lower  portion  from 
beneath  the  layer  of  cream  by  means  of  a  syphon.  If  "  sepa- 
rated "  milk  can  be  obtained,  or  milk  from  which  the  cream  is 
removed  by  mechanical  means,  so  much  the  better,  as  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fatty  matter  being  more  perfectly  eliminated,  the 
skim  milk  pomes  to  hand  generally  in  fresher  condition.  It 
will  be  necessary,  however,  to  let  this  stand  for  some  time, 
as  obviously  it  would  not  be  policy  on  the  part  ofjthe  milkman 
to  remove  every  particle  of  cream. 

The  cream  having  been  removed,  add  to  the  milk  a  few  drops 
of  acetic  acid,  or,  perhaps,  better  still,  a  few  grains  of  citric 
acid,  and  heat  it  in  an  enamelled  saucepan  or  glass  beaker  until 
it  "  breaks  ; "  that  is,  until  the  curd  separates  from  the  whey. 
Let  this  settle,  and  when  cold  filter  the  clear  liquid  and  add  to  it 
the  requisite  salts.  In  addition  to  minute  traces  of  soluble  chlo- 
rides and  phosphates,  the  serum  of  milk  contains  about  five  per 
cent,  of  milk  sugar,  which  constitutes  the  active  organic  agent. 

Another  salting  solution  may  bo  made  from  the  jjrecipitated 
caseine,  which  should  be  well  washed  with  water,  thoroughly 
drained,  rewashed  in  three  or  four  separate  quantities  of  methy- 
lated alcohol,  and  lastly  in  a  small  quantity  of  methylated 
ether.  In  the  last  it  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
time,  the  object  being  to  remove  all  traces  of  fat,  and  it  should 
then  be  pressed  between  folds  of  linen  or  blotting  paper.  It  is 
then  redissolved  in  water  with  the  aid  of  a  small  quantity  of 
alkali.  Ammonia  is,  perhaps,  the  best  to  use,  as  the  excess 
evaporates  on  drying,  and  the  salted  paper  then  contains  no 
foreign  matter;  but  where  a  carbonate  is  employed  in  the 
salting,  or  is  not  objectionable,  carbonate  of  soda  may  be  used 
to  dissolve  the  caseine.  This  forms  a  more  powerfully  organic 
bath,  similar  in  its  reactions  with  silver  to  albumen. 

The  nitro-glucose  method,  though  yielding  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  results,  is  more  troublesome  in  its  details,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  are  willing  to  undertake  the  extra  trouble 
we  will  give  the  details  of  the  process. 

Nitro-glucose  may,  we  believe,  be  obtained  commercially, 
though  at  the  price  of  several  shillings  an  ounce.  Messrs. 
Hopkin  &  Williams  used  to  keep  it.  It  is  made  by  treating 
powdered  white  sugar  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric 
acids,  though  the  conditions  necessary  to  success  differ  entirely 
from  those  that  prevail  in  the  manufacture  of  pyroxyline,  and 
must  be  observed  with  the  utmost  rigour.  These  are  chiefly  as 
low  a  temperature  as  possible,  and  acids  of  the  very  highest 
strength ;  any  departure  from  these,  especially  the  latter,  will 
ensure  failure. 

The  details  of  the  maimfacture  are  as  follows  : — Take  one 
ounce  of  best  white  sugar  and  reduce  it  to  the  finest  powder ; 
see  that  it  is  perfectly  dry,  to  ensure  which  condition,  place  it 
for  some  time  in  a  warm^not  hot — oven.  Take  one  ounce 
and  a  half,  by  weight,  of  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid  procur- 


able, and  an  equal  quantity  of  monohydrated  nitric  aci(f 
(sp.  gr.  1-5),  and  mix  them  in  a  suitable  vessel  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  cooL  Even  this  apparently  simple  operation  re- 
quires care  or  rather  thought,  as  if  the  mixture  be  made  in 
an  open  vessel,  a  large  quantity  of  moisture  will  be  absorbed 
during  the  cooling  process  and  the  acids  will  be  too  weak.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  mixture  be  made  in  an  ordinary  stoppered 
bottle,  the  heat  developed  will  inevitably  crack  it  with  dire 
results  to  the  thoughtless  operator.  The  only  method  is  to  use- 
a  thin  glass  flask,  which  should  be  immersed  in  cold  water  to 
hasten  the  cooling,  its'mouth  being  closed  with  a  cork. 

When  quite  cold,  if  possible  not  higher  than  50°  Fahr.,  pour 
the   acid  into   a   capacious   basin,   and   sprinkle  in,  in  small 
quantities,  the  powdered  and  dried  sugar,  stirring  well  with 
a  glass  rod.     This  should  be  added  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
without  throwing  in  too  much  at  once,  which  would  raise  the 
temperature  too  suddenly  and  cause  failure.    The  sugar  dissolves 
almost  instantly,  and  the  solution  should  remain  colourless,  or 
nearly  so.    If  a  strong  yellow  tinge  begins  to  appear,  something 
is  wrong ;  either  the  acids  are  not  strong  enough,  or  the  sugar 
has  been  added  too  hurriedly,  and  when  this  occurs  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  avoid  the  early  conversion  of  the  basin  and  its  con- 
tents into  a  temporary  volcano.     The  sugar  becomes  carbonised, 
and  dense  volumes  of  nitrous  fumes  are  given  oft",  for  which 
reason  it  is  always  wise  to  perform  this  operation  out  of  doors. 
When  all  goes  well,  however,  the  sugar  dissolves  quietly,  and 
with  very  little  change  of  colour.     The  stirring  is  continued, 
and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes  minute  white  flocks 
commence  to  form  in  the  liquid,  and  gradually  increase,  both 
iu  size  and  number,  imtil  at  last  they  cohere,  and  the  end  of 
the   rod   becomes  coated  with  a  rapidly  increasing  glutinous 
mass.     In  five  or  six  minutes  this  will  cease  to  grow  larger 
and  the  operation  is  complete.     Remove  the  rod  to  a  large  tub 
of  cold  water,  and  there  remove  all  excess  of  acid.     The  nitro- 
glucose  will  now  be  found  to  consist  of  a  silky,  white  substance, 
like  porcelain,  hard  and  with  a  metallic  sound  when  cold,  but 
becoming  soft  and  plastic  when  warm.     To  free  it  from  the  large 
excess  of  acid  is  the  next  operation,  and  this  entails  laborious  . 
kneading  in  lukewarm  water.    It  is,  however,  next  to  impossible 
to  thoroughly  remove  the  acid,  for  the  substsuice  decomposes  so  ■ 
rapidly  that  if  free  one  moment  it  is  highly  acid  the  next.     It 
may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and. 
reprecipitated  with  water,  and  the  kneading  resumed  to  remove 
the  ammonia  salts,  and  then   preserved    under  water,   as    it 
rapidly  decomposes  if  not  so  protected.     Or  it  may  be  at  once 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  in  which 
state,  though  it  undergoes  a  rapid  and  peculiar  change  at  first, 
it  appears  to  keep  without  further  alteration  for  years.    We  have 
a  sample  that  has  been  in  solution  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years. 
The  method  of  applying  this  organifier  will  be  given  later  on. 

The  variation  in  the  salting  materials  is  no  less  important 
than  the  choice  of  organifiers,  where  the  question  of  tone  is  of 
importance  ;  we  shall  therefore,  in  a  final  chapter,  say  a  few 
words  on  the  effect  produced  by  different  salts,  and  also  give  a 
few  formulae  which  have  been  proved  by  experience  to  work, 
well  in  our  own  aa  well  as  other  hands. 


FURTHER  APPLICATIONS  OF  CELLULOID  FOR 

COMBINATION  NEGATIVES. 

In  an  article  recently  we  alluded  to  some  of  the  advantages . 

that  might  be  gained  by  using  celluloid  films  in  the  field,  and 

combining  two  or  more  negatives  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a . 
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hagtr  jktvn  tkan  ooald  b«  obteined  in  »  uoglo  one.  In  the 
prNmt  »rti«l«  ire  shall  point  oat  mum  otfaar  dinotioDi  hi 
which  celluloid  fifans  may  prore  of  yniat,  partknlariy  in  eon- 
neiion  with  portraiture  in  the  stndio.  With  referenoe  to  the 
ua«  of  films  in  the  studio  we  may  at  once  say  that  we  do  not 
think  the  nwst  enthusiastic  »ivocate  of  film  photography 
imagiua  that  any  kind  of  film  yot  introduced  will  supplant 
g^aae  fer  general  work — at  least;  for  mmm  tine  to  come.  Still, 
as  we  shall  presently  show,  it  may  be  advantageous,  even  at 
the  preaent  time,  to  hare  a  supply  of  celluloid  films  at  hand 
for  use  on  special  occasions.     Let  us  giTe  an  example. 

A  photognyhar  haa  to  take  a  group  of  fire  or  six  persona, 
same  of  theoi,  fm^afa,  jova^  chtUnn.  At  oaa  time  a  single 
negatfrc,  if  the  artist  deemed  it  satisfaotery,  waa  aO  that  was 
taken.  Of  late  years,  howerer,  there  has  been  a  growing  ten- 
dency—and not  perhaps  a  profitabU  one— to  take  three,  four, 
or  mors  negatives  sad  sufasait  ftook,  if  not  of  all,  at  least  of 
sereral  of  them  to  the  eastomar.  And  with  wiiat  resuht 
Usually  it  is  that  certain  igatm  in  sue  picture  are  approved  of, 
while,  on  aasoont  ol  the  expsBMiM^ othan  sie  not,  and  so  with 
each  of  the  other  negative*.  CoBssqnsatly  a  rssitting  oltan 
haa  to  be  given,  and  fbrther  prooft  saluBitted,  witli,  too  often, 
•  similar  raoolt  to  the  first. 

It  is  sdd«m  that  the  astptassiaas  on  the  vhob  of  the  faces  in 
a  group  sn  entirely  Mtahetoiy,  end  it  foOowt,  sa  a  matter  of 
course,  that  the  mors  figtiros  which  are  included  in  it  the  greater 
are  the  chances  of  thia  being  the  case.  Now,  if  the  artist  ImmI  the 
mnana  of  reasoiviag  the  figosss  that  were  wisatidhoHiy  in  one 
Migativa  and  substitnting  these  that  were  not  ao  tnm  another, 
resitting  would  often  be  averted,  aad  oxpeDae  Bid  tnmble  saved, 
while  in  tlia  ead  a  asore  pleaaiag  pieture  woold  be  obtained. 
It  is  in  aneh  eaaas  aa  this  tliat  eelluloid  Aima  will  prove 
uasftiL 

;  the  artist  iiaa  to  take  a  gtwxp,  say,  of  lialf  a  dozen 
Ha  eoald  take  ths  a^gativw  on  oalialoid  quiu  aa  wsU  as 
Bs;  aad  if  there  wsa  not  — ah  variatioa  iathapoee,or 
if  they  were  taken  in  duplicate,  then  if  all  the  portraits  in  ono 
picture  ate  not  approved  of  when  the  proofs  are  shown,  it  ia 
very  aaay  to  take  oat  the  anssiisfcotofy  otMs  aad  rspiacis  tiism 
with  the  aiovs  pisaaiag  oaas  bom  the  alhav  asislifss.  Hot 
only  can  this  be  done,  bat  a  resitting  cso  be  given  to  a  single 
figuia,  aad  that  portrait  introdiicad  in  place  of  the  Canity  one. 
Indeed,  with  eelluloid  ncgativea  a  figvw  ean  at  any  time  Im 
ailded  of  a  pensn  who  was  not  prassut  wlien  tlte  gronp  was 
tak«n  in  the  tint  instance. 

The  nathod  of  nmnhining  the  a^gativca  is  the  same  aa  that 
Jeecribed  in  tlie  peerioua  sitiels  naiiiily,  by  sapsrimpooing 
tlte  one  u«gati>e  on  tl>e  other,  and  then  cutting  throngh  both 
films  with  a  sharp  penknife.  It  may,  however,  be  well  to  point 
out  tiMbt  it  ia  always  adviaable^  when  possible,  to  make  the 
jnnetioM  tknagh  portioM  of  the  drapery  or  the  baekgnand 
rather  than  at  dw  oatUoea  of  the  (igaim 

Celluloid  films  will  frsquantly  prove  a  great  advantage  for 
outdoes  RToapa.  Apart  from  the  eoovenisawe  with  which  an  ob- 
jectionable portfwit  in  one  negiiative  can  be  exetumged  fbr  aaodtar 
from  a  diflinent  one,  it  often  happens  that  a  group  haa  to  be 
talua  with  a  background  that  rsqairaa  a  diflivaat  axposors 
tnm  that  Ibr  tk»  ignas ;  for  aiaaipia,  a  wsdding  party  or  team 
of  erielwten  in  li^t  eoatnme  against  a  baekground  of  dark 
Ibliaga.  Hare  we  have  tlia  opportunity  of  taking  one  or  more 
itsgstitsst  fivif  t^  expoears  bast  aiiitad  for  the  fi^urss,  and 
aftsmawii  taUog  aaothor  hi  vUeb  the  exposure  is  timed 
ontirsly  far  the  baekgrraad.    Nagativea  thus  taken  are  readily 


combined,  and  a  hanaooioiiB  whole  secured ;  whereas,  if  only  a 
single  negative  is  depended  upon,  under  the  above  conditions, 
unless  exceptional  skill  is  exercised  in  the  exposure  and  develop- 
ment, either  the  backg^tind  proves  too  heavy  and  lacks  detail, 
or  tlie  figures  are  too  light  or  chalky. 

It  is  scarcely  neoeesaty  to  remind  our  readers  when  taking 
group  negatives,  which  may  afterwards  have  to  be  combined, 
that  neither  the  lighting  nor  the  position  of  the  camera  should 
be  altered  between  the  taking;  of  the  different  pictures,  or  that 
the  eaaaa  eacpoaors  should  always  be  given ;  otherwise  an  incon- 
graous  result  will  neossnarily  obtain. 

Here  is  another  direotion  in  whicli  celluloid  films  may  prove 
of  utility.  In  photographing  the  interior  of  a  cathe<ltal  or 
church,  for  instance,  the  exposure  neoeaaary  for  one  portion  of 
the  buildin|{,  say  the  stalls  or  pews  in  the  foreground,  is  gene- 
rally widely  different  from  that  required  for  another,  such  aa 
the  ohaacel  aad  windewa.  But  one  negative  can  fan  taken, 
exposing  far  the  foragraand,  another  with  the  expoeure  timed 
for  tiM  ehanoel,  aad  even  a  third  for  the  windows.  Then,  \\ith 
judgment,  the  diftriDt  negatives  can  be  combined  to  fbrm  one 
hannoniotu  picture. 

The  celluloid  films  now  in  the  market  are,  for  the  most  part, 
to  be  relied  upon,  and  they  certainly  are  an  additional  power 
in  the  luuids  of  photographen  for  the  purposes  indicated,  if 
used  with  diaeretion. 


Kaon  a  Istter  we  rsoMtly  rteeived  from  Mr  O.  M.  Whipple,  Soper- 
iatsadsat  of  the  Kew  Ohsa  lalutj,  he  mj»  that  the  Committee  have 
for  saoM  yarn  past  had  aadsr  eoaaideration  the  establiahment  of  a 
photographic  lsns-t«stiaf  defartPiiiat,  but  until  recently  have  not 
found  themsslvss  ia  s  pasMan  to  entertain  the  matter.  He  adds  that 
at  their  last  meetiiy  it  was  nigirwted  that  the  Lens  Standard  Cob- 
BittM  of  tlie  Fbotograpliio  Convention  should  be  oemmunicated  with 
in  order  to  their  oo-operatioo,  but  unfortunately  they  were  mis- 
infomed  as  to  the  date  of  the  Convention's  meetii^,  and  the  letter 
was  sent  too  late  for  this  ytar"*  action;  therefore  the  asttsr  is  in 
abeyance.  Mr.  Whipple,  in  the  meantime,  asks  our  eo-operation  in 
uaistiqg.  Tie  has  favoured  u*  with  s  brief  outUne  of  the  proposed 
line  of  action,  although  not  for  publication.  No  doubt  when  Mr. 
Whipple  sod  the  Cwnmittee  have  cooaohed  with  practical  men,  such 
as  those  eomposiag  the  Convention,  material  alterations  of  and  addi- 
tions to  their  proposed  sdkaaie  win  be  made. 


OwaaolhsrpaiewiU  be  foand  the  lepoitof  the  Exeeotive  Oenaittse 
appointed  by  the  Photogmphie  StKtiea  of  the  Chasaber  of  Ooouaene 
to  carry  out  tlie  exhibition  at  Drapers'  Hall.  In  addition  to  what 
there  appears,  we  are  favoai«d  with  lotDe  further  detail*  by  Mr.  Bird, 
the  Ch^nnan  of  that  Committee.  It  had  been  intended  that  should 
there  be  toflSdent  sarplos  of  receipts  ss  sgainst  expenditure,  such 
thoold  be  divided  aaong  the  exhibitors.  Now,  although  there  mu  an 
overplus,  and  it  ia  most  creditable  to  the  Executive  that  there  was, 
it  was  only  of  a  small  amount,  viz.,  21.  lit.  M.,  which,  if  divided 
amoii(;  the  exhibitors,  would  have  amounted  only  to  twopence  in  the 
pound.  They  therefore  very  generously  decided  to  band  this  amount 
over  to  the  Photographen'  Benevolaot  Association,  feeling  assured 
tliat  by  so  doing  this  step  would  inset  the  watmest  approval  of  every 
one.  Hie  prelimlnarv  expense*  of  printing,  stationery,  postage,  and 
the  servloas  of  an  Asnstaat  Sscrstary,  amounted  to  SSI. ;  those  conse- 
quent upon  the  »)64t,  including  music  and  refteshmeats,  esme  to 
104/. ;  while  tlie  seieeos  on  which  to  hang  pictures,  the  aervioes  of  a 
gentleman  to  raperintend  the  hanging,  together  with  advertising  in 
the  daily  papers,  (lightly  exceeded  140/.  We  consider  that  much 
credit  devolve*  upon  tlie  Committee  for  the  excellent  way  in  which 
everythii^f  was  done,  and  can  easily  see  with  what  readiness  and 
pleasure  the  Section  passed  the  sccounts  and  tendered  their  thanks 
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to  the  Drapers'  CompaBy,  and  to  their  Beadle  and  other  servants,  for 
the  great  courtesy  with  •which  they  received  the  Section  and  assisted 
in  promoting  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 


To  those  interested  in  the  photographing  of  lightning  lashes,  a  subject 
•which  of  late  years  has  attained  considerable  importance,  a  suggestion 
which  appeared  on  page  197  of  the  current  volume  of  Mature  will 
possess  very  great  interest.  It  is,  in  fact,  founded  on  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  same  principle  that  is  utiUsed  in  pinhole  photography.  If 
a  photograph  could  be  obtained  of  the  lightning  flash  theoretically 
supposed  possible,  it  would  be  of  great  value,  and  would  certainly  be 
"  acknowledged  ■with  thanks,"  it  might  be  expected,  by  painter  artists. 
The  lightning  photographs  hitherto  produced  have  sho'svn  a  very 
different  appearance  from  that  usually  depicted  by  artists,  the  latter 
usually  being  "  forked,"  as  it  is  termed,  and  the  former  more  like  the 
underground  ramifications  of  a  plant.  The  suggestion  we  refer  to  is 
over  the  signature  of  Eric  Stuart  Bruce,  and  is  contained  in  the 
following  sentence,  which  we  extract  from  his  letter,  and  quote 
verbatim : — "  It  is  fairly  well  recognised  that  sheet  lightning  is  the 
reflection  of  a  flash  upon  a  cloud,  for  example  ;  but  if  there  happens 
to  be  the  presence  of  a  cloud  with  a  small  opening  in  it  somewhere 
between  the  actual  flash  and  the  distant  surface  of  clouds,  then, 
instead  of  '  sheet '  lightning  appearing!  on  the  latter,  there  will  be 
projection  lightning — that  is,  the  image  of  the  flash,  whose  shape  ■will 
depend  upon  the  shape  of  the  cloud  upon  which  it  is  cast." 


We  call  attention  to  a  notice  issued  by  Professor  Pickering,  of  Harvard 
College,  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  fund  in  aid  of  astronomical 
research.  Miss  C.  W.  Bruce  is  the  donor,  and  in  sums  of  not  over 
five  hundred  dollars  the  money  wjU  be  allotted.  As  there  is  no 
restriction  whatever  likely  to  Umit  the  usefulness  of  the  ^ft,  it  is 
obvious  that  photography  as  applied  to  astronomy  may  form  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  aid  to  research  offered. 


Mb.  Feil,  the  manufacturer  of  the  huge  discs  of  glass  for  the  Lick 
telescope,  has  made  those  for  the  lenses  of  the  Pulkova  Observatory, 
but  unfortunately  they  are  not  considered  available  for  photography 
owing  to  the  construction  adopted.  There  is  a  curious  defect  in  the 
flint  glass  which,  ■with  bright  stars,  introduces  streams  of  false  light. 
The  defect  is  a  minor  example  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  making 
these  large  discs  of  glass ;  it  consists  of  a  number  of  air  bubbles  col- 
lected near  the  centre  of  the  lens,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the 
surface,  and  forming  congeries  an  inch  and  a  half  long  by  an  eighth 
broad.  It  appears  to  us  that  instead  of  submitting  to  the  occasional 
ill  effect  described,  the  lens  might  be  made  practically  perfect  by 
grinding  the  surface  of  the  glass  away  till  the  bubbles  were  reached, 
and  then  filling  up  the  cavity  produced  with  black  pigment,  or  indeed 
merely  varnishing  it  with  asphalt.  The  diminution  in  the  intensity 
of  the  light  would  not  be  perceptible,  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that 
any  "  strain  "  would  be  produced  in  the  glass  itself. 


The  use  of  chlorate  of  potash  is  happily  becoming  more  infrequent 
every  winter,  compre^ed  oxygen  ha-ving  almost  superseded  the  home- 
made article  from  the"  chlorate.  We  say  happily,  for  so  many  de- 
plorable accidents  and  loss  of  human  lives  have  occurred  through  the 
careless  or  ignorant  use  of  oxygen  retorts  and  chlorate  of  potash. 
The  danger  of  the  manufacture  of  gas  from  this  salt  is,  strangely 
enough,  not  even  known  by  many  who  have  employed  it.  Perhaps 
the  most  singular  accident  ever  chronicled  was  one  that  occurred  lately 
at  Messrs.  Muspratt's  works  at  Flint.  A  workman  engaged  in  this 
department  had  his  clothes  perfectly  saturated  with  the  salt,  and  not 
knowing  or  thinking  of  this  or  its  danger,  he  struck  a  match  to  light 
his  pipe  by  rubbing  it  in  the  usual  manner  against  his  "  corduroys." 
The  moment  the  match  ignited,  it  fired  the  clothes,  and  the  unfortunate 
man  was  soon  enveloped  with  fire.  A  man  promptly  threw  him  in  a 
pool  of  water,  but  the  bums  were  so  severe  that  his  life  was  de- 
spaired of. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  have  noticed  at  the  time  of  the  Postage 
Jubilee  Exhibition  the  wonderful  achievements  of  the  "Electro- 


phonoscope,"  an  instrument  by  which,  in  an  imperfect  manner,  the 
speech  and  the  very  lineaments  of  the  features  of  a  distant  person  were 
transmitted  by  electricity  and  brought  before  the  observers.  Two  or 
three  only  could  be  permitted  at  one  time  to  see  the  demonstration  of 
this  marvellous  invention.  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  not  gene- 
rally known.  The  phenomena  were  not  genuine  science,  but  a  bit  of 
*'  hanky-panky "  work,  nothing,  in  fact,  but  clever  fooling  and  con- 
juring. Photography,  by  the  uninitiated,  was  supposed  to  form  an 
important  stage  in  the  process. 

♦ 

THE  STAINING  AND  CLEARING  OF  GELATINE  FILMS. 

[A  Gommunication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.] 
The  use  of  clearing  solutions  as  usually  recommended  has  led  me 
so  often  to  doubt  their  efficacy,  that  I  determined  to  make  a  few 
experiments  on  the  subject.  The  developing  reagents  investigated 
are  the  four  in  common  use — namely,  pyrogallic  acid,  eikonogen, 
hydroquinone,  and  ferrous  oxalate. 

In  order  to  get  suitable  solutions  for  producing  stains  with,  and  to 
see  whether  the  depth  of  the  darkening  of  the  developer  may  be  taken 
as  a  guide  to  its  staining  power,  three  solutions  each  of  pyrogallic  acid, 
hydroquinone,  and  eikonogen  were  prepared  containing  ten  grains  of 
the  substance  to  the  ounce,  the  first  with  no  addition,  the  second  ■with 
an  equal  weight  of  caustic  soda,  and  the  third  containing  twenty 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  sodium  sulphite  as  well  as  the  caustic  soda.  A 
rapid  current  of  air  was  piunped  through  each  of  these  for  two  hours, 
and  the  solutions  were  bottled.  After  a  few  days  the  plain  pyrogallic 
acid  was  amber-coloured,  the  plain  hydroquinone  was  sherry-coloured, 
the  hydroquinone  with  soda  and  sulphite  was  a  rich  reddish  brown, 
and  the  rest  were  black  because  or  opacity.  To  observe  further 
changes  a  part  of  each  was  diluted  to  a  hundred  times  its  bulk  with 
water,  and  the  order  of  the  depths  of  the  tints  was  approximately  as 
follows : — 

1.  Pyrogallic  acid Colourless. 

2.  Hydroquinone    „ 

3.  Hydroquinone,  soda,  and  sulphite  Sherry  red. 

4.  Eikonogen,  soda,  and  sulphite. .. .   Pinkish  brown. 

5.  Hydroquinone  and  soda   Reddish  brown. 

6.  Pyrogallic  acid  and  soda Bro^wnish  yellow. 

7.  Pyrogallic,  acid,  soda,  and  sulphite  „  „ 

8.  Eikonogen  and  soda Greenish  brown. 

9.  Eikonogen Dark  brownish  red. 

After  four  days'  exposure  to  the  air  in  vessels  lightly  covered,  the 

colour  changes  appeared  to  have  ceased,  as  exposure  for  three  days 
more  had  no  visible  effect.  The  pyrogallic  acid  solutions  behaved 
exceptionally  throughout.  The  plain  pyrogallic  acid  darkened  so 
rapidly  as  compared  with  the  others  that  it  became  the  fifth  instead 
of  the  first  in  the  order  of  darkness,  while  the  pyro  and  soda,  and  the 
pyro,  soda,  and  sulphite,  at  first  the  sixth  and  seventh,  continued 
darkening  so  slowly  that  they  became  the  second  and  third.  After 
the  very  early  stages  of  darkening,  the  sulphite  appears  to  make 
very  little  difference  in  the  pyrogallic  acid  and  eikonogen  solutions, 
but  with  hydroquinone  it  retains  throughout  a  very  strong  influence 
in  preventing  colouration.  There  was  practically  no  deposit  in  any 
case,  but  the  sealed-up  specimens  showed  deposits  after  three  months 
in  those  numbered  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  7.  This  non-appearance  of  turbidity 
was  surprising.  To  discover  the  possible  cause  of  the  muddiness  that 
so  often  appears  when  a  developer  is  kept  rather  long  in  the  dish,  I 
passed  a  rapid  current  of  carbonic  acid  through  a  (Uluted  part  of  each 
solution  for  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  still  no  turbidity  was  produced. 
The  only  apparent  effect  of  the  carbonic  acid  was  to  reduce  the  depth 
of  colour  in  the  pyrogallic  acid  and  eikonogen  solutions  containing  the 
alkali  both  ■with  and  without  the  sulphite.  A  small  quantity  of  each 
was  then  allowed  to  dry  up  spontaneously,  and  the  residue  in  every 
case  dissolved  completely  on  adding  water  to  it.  A  solution  con- 
taining ten  grains  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  ten  minims  of  concentrated 
ammonia  to  the  ounce  was  aerated  and  treated  as  described  above ; 
hut  although  a  small  amount  of  insoluble  matter  appeared  to  separate, 
the  quantity  was  quite  insufficient  to  account  for  the  well-known 
muddiness  produoed  during  development.  But  by  diluting  some  of 
this  solution  to  three  times  its  bulk,  a  well-marked  turbidity  was  pro- 
duced on  exposure,  and  when  further  diluted  to  about  ten  times,  the 
turbidity  was  fairly  copious,  and  accompanied  by  a  scum.  A  similarly 
diluted  solution  containing  soda  instead  of  ammonia  gave  neither 
turbidity  nor  scum  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  it  was  found  that 
caustic  soda  had  a  more  marked  solvent  effect  than  ammonia  upon 
the  dark  substance  that  precipitates  when  a  pyrogalhc  acid  solution 
gets  turbid  by  oxidation.  No  difference  could  be  detected  when  tap. 
water  was  used  instead  of  distilled. 
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To  get  Ml  •pproximate  idea  of  the  ttiining  power  of  the  pTe^Hkred 
colntioiM,  and  auo  whether  the^  wonid  hare  an;-  effect  upon  Uie  aihrer 
that  fonaa  the  image  in  an  ordinary  ne^tive,  a  plate  wa«  dereloped 
until  a  thin  tmifonn  depoait  waa  obtained,  and  then  fixed  and  well 
washed.  Parts  of  the  plate  were  allowed  to  remain  for  thirtj-fire 
minutca  in  the  aolutiona  mixed  with  an  equal  hulk  of  water,  and  then 
waihed  for  about  an  boor.  A  feiroiieKnalate  dereloper  waa  prepared, 
and  aerated  and  taated  with  the  otben.  A  part  of  each  etaiiiea  plate 
wai  toaked  for  flfleen  minutes  in  todium  bypoaulpbite  of  usual 
strength  and  washed.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  oxidised  aolotioni  affect  the  silrer,  or  that  the  sodium  hypDSulphite 
incnaaes  the  stain.  Those  pan*  that  have  been  immened  in  the 
fixing  bath  are  a  Ettle  iigkter  than  the  others,  but  this  is  accounted  for 
bj  the  extra  waahbif  tli^  have  received. 

Tbe  platee  need  in  the  subsequent  exnenmenta  were  gelatino- 
btonid*  piatea  with  ttie  silrer  salt  imorea  hy  sodium  hypoeulphite. 
One  etMfiasaBt  indinates  that  the  etaining  power  is  approximately 
pfoporneaal  to  tlM  strcBctb  of  the  lolatian  and  the  time  for  which  it 
acts,  if  the  WMhiaf  is  thorough,  in  thoee  cases  where  any  staining 
takes  plate 

To  test  the  efieaey  of  clearing  solntions,  a  plate  waa  cut  into  three 
stite.  wkidi  wan  partly  immened  ia  the  full  stno^  of  pyro^allie 
ado,  ■ydioauinoae,  and  eikonogva  eohrtinws  leepeetiTely,  containing 
soda  aM  ao£nm  (uinhite.  Tbe  Emits  o(  the  solutions  on  the  gelatine 
tbm  wen  sUgbtly  altered  from  time  to  time,  to  imitate  the  conditions 
wbea  denloMBSMt  takee  place  with  aa  insofldenej  cl  Bqnid.  Tbe 
strips  wen  tbtn  thoroughly  waahed,  and  to  be  sure  that  the  wasUag 
was  thecougb,  a  mrt  of  each  was  further  waahed  for  a  whole  day, 
but  without  prododag  any  risible  change.  The  etkooof^  left  no 
stain  whaterer ;  tbe  pyrogallic  add  left  a  alight,  even  stain,  with  no 
darltening  at  the  place  when  the  aolotkmextnded  to:  and  the  bydro- 
' ;  a  wen-marked  stain,  dathwing  my  ooniideiably  at  what 
tbe  limit  of  tbe  aolatioa.  Tbe  eOuaogM  strip  was  not 
further  experimented  with.  Parts  of  the  other  two  were  treated  with 
rariona  dswinif  reagents  for  tweoty  minutes  each  with  subsequent 
waahiag,  bat  ia  ao  ease  waa  than  aay  reduction  of  the  stain.    Tbe 


wen  a  nturatsd  ajhrtjaa  of  '«'—'■«»  alam,  tbe 
with  caa  per  eaet.  by  Tolnme  of  ooaaaatiated  hydroehlorio  add,  and 
the  alum  aohition  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  a  aatnnted  solution  of 
solpbi 


Booe  add.  1  thooght  that  tais  waa  a  sniScisBt  Tariety,  but  as 
hat  bsaa  eUaied  for  femna  salahate  b  this  eoanexion^  I  after- 
waida  took  ante  d  the  plate  and  aoakad  them  for  tweaty  muutes  in 
a  auxtan  of  eoaal  Tolamw  of  sataialad  iolatiaas  of  alum  and  famua 
solphata,  ia  which  dtric  add  had  ba«i  ilhidnd  ia  tbe  proportioB  of 
one  ooaee  by  wekrbt  to  tea  meesnied  oaaan  of  the  mixture.  This, 
so  bu  tiuaa  rsdnaag  the  alaia,  made  itaonpwaoaaoed  by  ffiring  it  a 
Uathv  tiat 

Thus  it  appealed  that  deariag  aolatioBa.  ao^aDed,  do  not  affect 
staias  that  pUa  water  will  aot  reaon^  bat  It  waa  poasibla  that  they 
ati^  be  nesful  u  qairhalag  their  lemoral.  Ia  order  to  teet  this, 
sti^  cf  a  fixed-oot  aad  weO-waahsd  plate  wan  aoakad  eauaOy  in  the 
pyngaOie  add,bydi«aBiaMie,  aad  eikoaogea  aolatioos,  eeea  containing 
soda  aad  aalpUta,  and  oaa  In  the  pynplfie  add  aad  ammonia,  the 
stroog  sdntMaa  being  dilated  to  four  tiaMa  their  bulk.  Tbestripewen 
washed  for  cee  boor  with  frequeat  chaagea  of  water,  the  only  raria- 
tioa  la  the  waaUap  being  that  after  vm  looaely  adhering  coloured 
solntiofM  w««  niiwieJ,  iaatead  of  pattiag  water  upon  all  the  pieoee 
of  the  stripa,  water  was  pot  upon  a  piece  of  each,  a  saturated  alum 
sointinn  upon  another  piece,  the  seme  widi  one  per  cent,  by  rolume  of 
tftamg  hjdraddorie  aod  upon  the  third  piece,  aad  tbe  same  saturated 
iriA  ■aHphawiaa  add  gas  upon  tbe  foorai  pian  of  each  strip,  and 
aftar  fn  adaam  the  waahiag  with  water  was  amtinned.  Tbe  plain 
alaaa  ia  amy  can  ntaidea  the  naaynl  of  the  stain,  perhaps  by 
aeliaa  tbe  part  cf  a  laocdaat  to  it,  or  perhaps  merely  by  making  the 
gelalMS  film  len  peaetnbla.  The  ahm  and  hydroehlorie  acid,  and 
alan  aad  snlphuraus  add,showed  a  little  adTantage  with  the  pyro- 
gatte  add  aad  ammonia  and  the  bydroqaiaaae  staiae,  but  thia  adran- 
tarn  is  men  appareat  than  real,  for  dOata  alkali  at  once  reatored  the 
fiul  death  of  euoor,  ahowinf^  that  these  solatiaaa  had  not  nmored 
man  of  the  stain  than  plain  wat«>r.  With  the  stain  produced  by 
pyngaDie  add  with  aoda  aad  sulphite,  the  acids  uasd  •pj)*ar  to  pre- 
raat  the  alum  from  aserdsiag  its  retardiDtr  influence.  Tne  eikooogsn 
tteia  i^idly  disappeand  ia  the  alum  and  sulphurous  add,  but  tbe 
realaAedM  the  solatioa  was  to  fix  the  staining  matter,  only  tem- 
pomihr  daonlonrising  it.  Befon  the  film  wss  dry  it  had  turned  red. 
Alum  Ian  the  alain  of  eikoaono  remarkably,  aod  in  tbe  prseenoe  of 
acide  tana  It  red.    Dilute  auali  allowa  tlie  rsd  stain  to  be  eesily 


Aa  I  bad  naifonaly  failed  to  get  aay  staia  with  sikonogen  that 
flam  water  wotiU  not  renore,  I  coated  strips  partly  with  rarioua 


eikonogen  solutions,  allowed  them  to  dry  up,  then  well  wetted  the 
parts,  and  again  allowed  them  to  dry  spontaneously.  The  solutions 
used  were  the  three  strong  solutions  above  deecribed,  containing 
eikonogen  alone,  with  soda,  and  with  soda  and  sulphite  respectively, 
aod  two  developers  of  five  per  cent,  strength,  one  with  caustic  potash 
after  Wamerke  s  formula,  and  one  with  sodium  carbonate  after  my 
own  formula.  After  wa^iing,  there  is  no  stain  at  all  on  three  of  the 
strips ;  Wamerke's  developer  nas  left  a  very  slight  stain,  and  the  plain 
eikonogen  a  rather  deeper  colour,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  few 
hours' more  washing  would  remove  all  trace  of  the  first,  and  probably 
a  dar's  further  washing  would  dear  awav  the  other. 

These  experiments  are  not  exhaustive,  but  I  believe  they  are  typical, 
and  their  teachings  bear  out  in  a  much  more  condusive  way  than  was 
anticipated  the  observations  made  during  practical  negative  making. 
In  drawing  the  following  oondusions,  I  do  not  wish  them  to  be  under- 
stood as  universally  applicable,  but  rather  as  probably  the  safest 
guides  that  one  can  anept : — 

1.  That  of  the  solntions  examined — namdy,  pyrcwallic  add  with 
soda  and  with  ainmonia,^ydroquioone,  eikonogen,  and  ferrous  oxalate, 
with  the  variations  of  them  st^ed— eiaooogen  is  the  only  reagent  that 
never  leavee  a  stain  after  washing. 

2.  That  bydroquinoee  sives  tbe  darkest  and  most  uneven  stains. 

3.  That  hydroquinoneXi  remarkably  active  in  causing  frilling. 

4.  That  the  beet  atdanoiOTer  is  simple  water,  alum  being  positively 
detrimental,  and  the  sHght  apparent  gam  frivan  by  acids  of  an  uncer- 
tain character;  and  that  the  efficacy  of  dearing  solutions  is  often  if 
not  generally  due  to  tbe  additional  waslung  that  the  negative  must 
perforce  receive. 

6.  That  the  staining  power  of  different  reagents  is  not  proportional 
to  the  darkness  of  tbdr  solutions. 

0.  That  a  stain  able  to  reast  simple  water  will  also  be  unaffected 
by  clearing  solutions. 

7.  That  clearing  solntions  do  not  quicken  the  removal  of  stains, 
thoni^  acids  may  temporarilv  lighten  the  colour  Af  that  part  of  the 
etdnmg  matter  that  ia  soluble  in  water,  and  therefore  can  be  washed 
away  hf  ample  water.  II.  CiLkPuxv  Josfu,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 


ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  INVISIBLE  IMAGE. 
I. 
Ix  all  speealatinaa  ngarfiag  tbe  invisible  or  developable  image,  ita 
composition,  and  the  forces  which  directly  produce  it,  any  line  of 
leaaoning  which,  without  sufficient  cause,  attempts  to  ignore  or  cast 
doubt  on  well-established  facts  which  militate  against  the  acceptance 
of  the  hypotheses  advocated  must  necessarily  do  little  to  convince 
those  who  are  most  conversant  with  the  numerous  and  intricate  prob- 
lems which  the  study  of  photography  in  all  its  branches  preeenta  for 
solution  and  recoodliation. 

Before  calling  the  rtader's  attention  to  tbe  results  of  certain  ex- 
perimeata  recently  performed  by  the  writer,  which  tend  to  show  that 
*'  niidar«xpoeuiee''  may  be  eo  treated  as  to  yiekl  abundance  of  detail, 
area  in  the  deepeet  ahadows,  it  will  be  as  well  to  specify  briefly  the 
beliefs  mm  wnich  they  were  founded,  and  the  points  upon  which 
TliyliWi  expected  to  throw  light 

Bkubf  No.  1. 

Certain  haloid  saHs  of  silver,  under  certain  conditions,  darken 
wbea  exposed  to  light. 

BXLIKP  No.  2. 

This  discolouration  is  accompanied  by  the  liberation  of  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  halogen. 

Bkukf  No.  .'{. 

Tbe  ultimate  product  of  this  reduction  is  metallic  silver. 

Seheele,  Dnper,  Outhrie,  Davanne,  and  Uirard  have  so  riveted  these 
linka  together  that  no  serious  attempt  has  ever  b<«n  made  to  tear 
them  asunder  in  so  far  as  thev  apply  to  tbe  production  of  the  visible 
image,  although  Abney  has  lofereDtially  doubted  that  metal  results, 
andBothamley  that  halogen  is  liberated. 

Llewelyn,  Hardwich,  llaskdyne,  and  Hadow  in  their  "  Report " 
(Thb  BaiTisa  JoraxAL  or  Photoobapht,  August  16, 1860),  which, 
perhaps,  did  more  to  popularise  tbe  "  sub-salt  hypothesis  than  any 
other  paper,  say : — 

"  Is  the  tesult  a  sttb.ehlorids  of  silver  ?  or  are  the  chlorine  and  tbe  silver 
completely  dissevered,  the  gaseous  elements  going  away,  and  tbe  metal 
nmaining  mixed  with,  or  rather  encrusting,  puticlea  o(  unaltered  chloride? 
Certainly,  tbe  weight  of  authority  is  in  raToor  of  the  Utter  view." 

BxLixF  No.  4. 
Either  the  initial  stage  partakes  of  the  nature  of  tbe  final  actioni  or 
it  does  not. 
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Point  No.  1. 
The   idea   th»t  the  essential  products  both  in  the  invisible  and 
risible  "  imaire''are  the  same  is  at  once  logical,  scientific,  and  simple ; 
and  all  the  objections  which  can  be  urg«d  against  "  allotropic  silver  " 
are  at  least  equally  applicable  to  any  other  explanation. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  take  this  "allotropic  silver"  along  with,  say, 
*  snVchloride  of  silver,"  and  see  if  there  is  no  parallel. 

Analysis  has  given  silver  in  the  print,  analogy  has  suggested  the 
same  element  as  essential  to  development.  Let  us  grant,  for  the  time 
being,  that  analysis  has  proved  the  existence  of  sub-chloride  of  silver, 
and  analogy  has  suggested  the  same  compound  as  essential  to  the 
formation  of  the  developable  nucleus. 

Carey  Lea  has  recently  introduced,  not  merely  several  forms  of  eub- 
ealts,  but  several  forms  of  silver  to  our  notice.  To  which,  then,  are  we 
to  give  the  preference  f  Are  the  chemical  tests  conclusive  ?  Scarcely, 
we  think.  The  tests  of  silver  are,  among  others,  that  it  shall  dissolve  in 
dilute  nitric  acid,  that  it  shall  not  dissolve  in  "  hyposulphite,"  and  that 
in  contact  with  a  halogen  it  shall  form  a  haloid  salt,  white  or  yellow. 
An  invisible  or  feeble  "  image  "  is  generally  removed  or  weakened 
by  dilute  mtric  acid,  it  is  "  split  up  "  by  "  hypo  "  ammonia  and  by 
several  soluble  haloid  salts  into  the  same  well-known  mixture  of 
normal  salt  which  dissolves  and  an  element  which  does  not ;  and  an 
exposed  but  imdeveloped  Daguerreotype  exposed  to  coloured  light 
(red,  orange,  or  yellow),  or  to  the  gaseous  fumes  of  iodine,  recovers 
its  virgin  sensitiveness.  FranHand  refused  to  accept  the  chemical 
(elementary  or  compound)  theory  in  the  following  words : — 

"  Much  variety  of  opinion  has  been  expressed  respecting  the  nature  of 
thechange  occurring  in  the  first  stage,  some  regarding  it  as  an  actual  or 
an  incipient  chemical  change,  others  as  a  purely  molecular  one.  I  think 
the  balance  of  evidence  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  latter  view,  for  if  the 
change  were  a  chemical  one  it  must  be  attended  by  the  separation  of 
iodine,  bromine,  or  chlorine  from  the  silver  with  which  they  were  pre- 
viously combined ;  all  these  elements  are  very  volatile,  and  they  must 
consequently  either  combine  with  thfe  organic  matters  present  on  the 
sensitive  siurface,  or  evaporate  m  the  surrounding  atmosphere  ;  in  either 
case  it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  recombine  these  elements  with 
the  silver  ;  but  M.  Claudet  and  M.  Beoquerel  have  proved  that  after  the 
first  stage  has  been  induced  by  the  action  of  white  light,  a  subsequent 
exposure  to  red,  orange,  or  yellow  light  restores  the  surface  to  its  original 
state  ;  this  fact  I  think  perfectly  inexpUcable  on  the  supposition  that  the 
chemical  combination  of  the  silver  with  iodine,  bromine,  or  chlorine  is 
broken  up,  either  totally  or  partially,  by  the  first  action  of  light." 

In  the  same  article  he  acknowledges  also  that  his  assistant  Dr. 
Guthrie,  has  proved  that  the  final  product  of  insolation  is  metallic 
silver,  and,  deny  it  who  wiU,  the  liberation  of  the  halogen  is  a  fact 
beyond  all  reasonable  doubt. 

_  We  can  tell  an  exposed  from  an  unexposed  plate  in  the  dark  bv 
sunply  breathing  on  or  moistening  the  surface  and  smelHno  it  •  the 
smeU  of  bromme  is  famihar  to  all  emulsion  makers  when  a"  spoiled 
bateh  18  exposed  to  the  light.  A  film  exposed  to  sunlight  for  a  week 
°°i®J  "^  "5«t'^e J^  s-^ell  of  bromine  for  hours  afterwards,  and  onlv 
a  tafle  stronger  than  the  negative  and  prmting  frame ;  and  a  sealed 

^^t  T^TST  ul  ""a  f^".  -"^  will, when  exposed  to  the 
light,  show  that  the  salt  has  darkened  in  colour,  that  the  foil  has  taken 
a  coaUng  of  salt  and  if  the  tube  be  broken  quickly  after  removing  k 
from  the  hght  the  smell  of  bromine  will  be  very  apparent  " 

The  experiment  of  Claudet  and  Becquerel  might  not  succeed  sn 
weU  on  a  film  of  bromide  of  sQver  exposed  for  a  "  reversal "  for  from 
two  to  three  weeks. 

^Hi'^h!t!^*t'^t"'^-*^^y ''T*  '"y'J'in!?  at  all  directly  connected 
^th  photography,  showing  as  they  do  that  polished  normal  silver 
becomes  "aLotrop.c"  and  capable  of  forming  a  developable  ima^fn 
the  dark  without  contact  witii  the  impressing  body,  behavin;?  in  th" 
respect  m  a  similar  manner  to  the  silver  salt  itjlf-lead  us  not  to 
the  conehision  that  the  latent  image  is  essentiallv  chemical  in  orlin 
a«d  subj*alt  m  nature,  but  rather  suggest  the  thoi^ght  that  even  wh^en 
the  latent  image"  is  produced  in  light  it  need  not  be  h,,  light 
In  short,  at  this  moment,  after  the  lapse  of  113  veare  we  havn  nn 

f.^'are'^M"'^'"''  ""f  ^»'"^'  t^"*  d^-'opable  Tnd  vmZ 
h^^,  1       *  ?"*  nature,  or  are  due  to  the  same  cause.    I 
Stb^'fTunZ'tl"  &i''**  they  are,  the  simplest  explanation 
might  be  found  in  tie  simplest  manner.  Hugh  Brebkbe. 


THE  PRESERVATION  OF..SENSITIVE  CELLULOID 
FLEXIBLE   PLATES.         ^'^^^^^^ 

.  [A  Commanication  to  the  SociiSM  Framaij.] 

IT  IS  recognised  that  this  new  substance  destined  to  renlace  o-lnw  anrl 
g.Te  a  lig\t  support,  flexible  and  completely  tranSntistttJ 
obtain  an  important  position  in  photography:         ^         ' 


Although  spoken  of  many  years  ago  by  M.  Fortier,  it  has  only  been 
manufactured  commercially  for  a  little  more  than  a  year,  chiefly  in 
America  and  England.  It  has  not  then  been  possible  as  yet  to  test 
its  qualities  of  keeping.  It  will  be  interesting,  we  think,  to  give  the 
result  of  an  experiment  which  we  made  with  the  object  of  elucidating 
this  question. 

In  the  month  of  December,  1888,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  M. 
Franck  La  Manna,  of  the  Photograt)hic  Academy  of  Brooklyn,  we 
received  a  packet  of  preparations  with  celluloid  of  American  origin, 
and  called  ivory  film. 

These  preparations  w«jre  tested  comparatively  with  Lumidre  plates 
(blue  label),  recognised  as  excellent  for  quaUty  and  rapidity. 

Then  the  rest  of  the  plates  were  stored  away  in  our  laboratory  at 
Salpetriere  until  February  7  of  the  present  year.  These  preparations 
thus  remained  nearly  fourteen  months  in  a  place  rather  humid,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  chemical  laboratory  where  acid  vapours  are 
prevalent.  The  conditions  of  the  experiment  were  absolutely  un- 
favourable.    We  had,  however,  made  it  intentionally. 

Then  we  made  the  exposure  under  the  same  conditions  as  in  De- 
cember, 1888.  We  made  use  of  a  hand  apparatus  of  M.  Dessoudeix, 
making  an  instantaneous  cliche  at  speed  II.  of  the  shutter.  It  was  a 
dark  day,  at  2.30  p.m.  (In  the  first,  made  in  the  month  of  December, 
we  took  the  speed  I. ;  for  the  second,  the  season  being  more  advanced, 
we  took  a  greater  speed,  in  order  to  place  ourselves  in  almost  identical 
conditions). 

In  the  development,  which  was  made  in  presence  of  the  Marquis 
de  la  Ferronays  and  M.  Q,.  Rolland,  the  plate  came  normally,  giving 
us  as  satisfactory  proofs  as  possible  under  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment. The  plate  was  not  changed  in  any  way,  nor  did  the 
rapidity  seem  diminished. 

From  this  first  experiment  we  may  then  conclude  that  celluloid,  as 
the  support  of  the  sensitive  coating,  seems  to  have  very  genuine 
qualities  of  conservation. 

It  would,  however,  be  well,  in  our  opinion,  to  make  new  experi- 
ments on  the  various  commercial  preparations.  In  effect,  the  com- 
position of  the  divers  celluloids  varying  somewhat,  the  duration  of 
conservation  might  probably  be  modified  in  certain  preparations. 

Aldebt  Londe. 


EXHIBITION  AT  DEAPEES'  HALL. 
Pbotoob.u'hic  Section.— Jone,  1890. 
Report  of  Executive  Cornmittet. 
The  Executive  Committee  appointed  by  the  Section  to  organize  the  exhi- 
bition promptly  commenced  its  duties  by  issuing  a  circular  to  the  trade, 
and  efficiently  assisted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  carried  it  tlu'ough 
with  a  fair  measure  of  success  in  the  manner  you  have  witnessed. 

There  were  seventy  exhibitors,  eleven  hailing  from  the  provinces,  and 
fifty-nine  representing  the  Metropolis.  A  large  and  interesting  display  of 
apparatus  was  made,  and  a  representative  coUection  of  photographs  and 
processes  of  printing  gathered  together  at  Drapers'  Hall,  every  avaUable 
foot  of  space  in  the  noble  suite  of  rooms  lent  to  us  being  occupied.  The 
soiree  was  numerously  and  influentially  attended,  and  in  its  arrangements 
a  success.  The  visitors  to  the  exhibition  were  mostly  city  men  and 
theur  friends,  the  numbers  averaging  about  1200  a-day  for  the  ten  days 
it  was  open.  Many  of  the  visitors  took  quite  a  practical  interest  in  the 
apparatus,  and  showed  a  lively  appreciation  of  the  photographs  displayed. 
Some  amount  of  business  issued  directly  from  the  exhibition  your  Com- 
mittee knows,  and  considered  commercially  one  may  safely  say  that  the 
trades  represented  enjoyed  a  pecuUarly  efficacious  advertisement  at  a 
moderate  cost. 

The  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditure  now  submitted  witness  to  a 
small  balance  in  hand.  The  Treasurer  of  your  Committee  avaUed  him- 
self of  the  convenience  of  passing  receipts  and  expenses  direct  through 
the  Chamber,  which  received  340?.  6s.  6d.,  and  paid  away  332/.  18s.  Id., 
handmg  to  him  a  balance  of  11.  Is.  lU.  This  balance  became  increased 
to  8?.  8s.  5d.,  from  which  5/.  16s.  was  refunded  to  exhibitors  who  had 
paid  for  more  space  than  the  Committee  were  able  to  allot,  leaving  a  net 
surplus  of  21. 12s.  5d.,  the  disposal  of  which  you  will  determine.  Of  the 
total  receipts  the  sum  of  18/.  17s.  6d.  was  contributed  by  the  Chamber, 
which  levied  a  small  tax  on  its  members  outside  the  Photographic  Section 
in  the  shape  of  a  charge  on  tickets  for  the  soiree.  On  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  exhibition  your  Committee  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge, 
experience,  and  influence  of  the  Chamber. 

(Signed)  W.  S.  Bird  (Chairman  of  Ex-Commttee). 

Thomas  P.  Watson. 
Fkane  Bishof. 
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A  TOrB  m  ICELAXD. 

'Wkuji  Btlii^  is  tb*  livupool  PhotORnphie  Clab  Boos  cnjoTing  an 
•Itanioea  wti,  taj  m  (ell  oa  an  •dTMtuement  whieh  attracted  mr 
attmtkm.  It  via  to  Um  efleet  thatSha  itaam  yadit  Vyrtb  would  lail 
■far  haUnd  al»ot  iaumtiimttty  ■HhibM  tlOity yiauii  hr  a  pUaanra 
cniaa.  Yaat  I  Mt  I  anut  ro;  aeaatUnf  aeened  to  wjr— "liook  ibarp. 
oot  a  nMMMBt  ia  to  b«  kwt."  Itvaa  in  vain  that  I  aigoad  with  mjMlf 
that  I  covU  not  rida  and  poaitiraly  halad  bonea,  I  (alt  eompelled  to  go. 
At  laocth  mj  iaam  man  gare  in.  aad  in  laat  than  no  time  evaijlhing  waa 
froridad  that  eooU  ba  wanted  te  1^  iaanaj.  I  loon  (onad  oat  that  I 
waa  not  to  be  the  tmij  pbotogr^faar  !■  tha  asjpadition.  lor  tba  Preaident 
him— W  d  a  well-kaown  Mdety  appenad  on  the  liat  with  thfee  more  oora- 
paoiona  o(  the  eanara  a«  hi«  tpeoal  kianda.  In  (act,  we  foand  that  the 
rieaideBt  ptopoeed  to  boaa  the  wiioto  ihow,  aad  aa  inch  a  nwtion  oaaally 
iaiclraa  eoma  ttovble,  we  willingly  banded  orar  k>  him  the  management 
of  ailain.  Aa  a  paitjr,  our  bopea  aad  prorpeeta  of  a  raie  time  d  it  in  the 
jaeht  leeattad  a  lereta  iboek  at  tba  (tart  when  we  wwa  iateined  that 
after  aiu  the  UfTtU  eoold  not  go,  and  that  ooi  onlj  ehanea  d  reaching 
Tiwlanil  «aa  hj  the  mail  ttiamtr  faaai  Leith.  What  eoold  a  par^  of 
■iaa  aa^gatie  man  do  under  tha  ataaaaMlaneea  ?  to  retiaat,  impoaatole ! 
**  Onwvd  '  waa  oar  watehword,  aa&lo  Leith  we  departed,  maiking  the 
bart  <4  av  diaappeintmant  orer  tha  BM  of  the  yacht.  The  mail  ateamer 
UfmiHe  waa  tij  ao  meana  hiTlttnJat  flrat  eigfat.  dirt  and  meaa  of  all 
to  ba  earn  avenrwheaa,  whioB,  aoaplad  with  a  >aa^  wind,  gate 
NMeibia&eiiMBtelaBtbaToyage.  Whether  tha  aouad 
m  the  ataaoMC  4U  it  I  cannot  aajr,  bat  ooa  of  oar 
party  waa  ao  otwaaaii  iaat  brfan  itmlbn  that  ha  relandad  Ua  higm« 
aad  left  oa  to  eontinoe  the  jaaiaaMHtoat  him.  We  left  Leith  oo  a 
atomy attanooB. aad  in  a  abort  tima War  flarting  moat  of  oa  were  auite 
prapatad  to  hand  over  all  arailaUa  mA  if  it  oaaU  laeiixa  aa  Immadlate 
tatom  to  dry  land. 
I  moat  hm  refer  a^n  to  the  HfHi^  and  explain  aome  of  tha  dat^ 


lof  avaryp 
of  tha  wind  or  tba  dirt 


I  of  tha 


Ua  Miw  briM  m 
Btlthii  poMhTMa  1 


i^. 


with  thai 


Mogb  laalaad.    Ua' 
BO  aipwiewea  in 
■ataad  ofapartjofi 

TUi  aatmally  maa 
aad  tetniacio  aoaalai 


aat  fo 


;  lai—iiiil  «,  *at  tteo^  aMn  ia  tailwl 
,  a  wa  woold  pioeead  par  Mafmtit  ha  woald 
aland,  and.  aa  aiwtinwid  aboia,  il  waa  iaaal«ed 


to 

0<tiM 

Mr. 

woald 

(oaraatae  aoaaaaa  ii 

to  tbUow  Mr.  ThoHahl  la 

Tha  loyafi  to 
aithlaf  tha  iaa 
tha 

^M  ^i^^B^x^  f^^m  mL^^  ^la^^tf  bk  ^^^M  ^^^k  fl^^a  ^B  im  & 

a  hooa  (or  a  aaull  popalaliaa  of  UO  OMa  aaa  woiaan, 
-    faa  tha  JanaaiwaMi  jaMilty  of  a^Mria  which 
oar  of  Iha  loaka  oa  Wag  a  i'   ~ 
,wilh  hfaltaadaaa 
of 
,  ia  tha  boaa  al  Iha 
Tha  aaalaia  a(  tha 
tt  bia  way  aeMrnf  HaMa  la  gba  oaaehot  at  a 
,  o«aa  alowiat  tho  aagteaa  otil  the  wril-kaown 
voiee  ol  tha  Piaaideat  ehool^  -  AU  right ;  I  have  got  it."    (HJS.— We 
deaidad  to  leave  aU  tha  ihoatUg  to  tha  Plaaidaat.  aa  he  had  an 
aI|ypow«afBla«iaa,aad«aaahNoagUtaaaeit.)  Alaw 


left  tha  Waataaaa  lalanda  far  behind,  aad  we  were  not  long  in  raaflliliig 
lUryUavik.  wh«a  «a  bad  tha  iilwieaia  el  aaaing  tha  ion  eat  ovar  tha  oeat 
SnaafelleJolnil  atabontlLaOpjn.   Wa  had  ahaady  lafottea  that  Mieca 


waa  each  a  thing  aa  night,  (or  Ihoogb  tha  midnight  can  waa  nci  to  ba 
axpeeiad,  Iheea  waa  a  vaiy  ehart  period  batwaea  aaaaal  aad  aoariaa. 

Oar  alay  at  Reykjavik  waa  aiafiabal  long,  aa  o«r  bufa  party  natorally 
famriaad  a  fnat  aaoikw  al  poafM.whfah  had  to  baaoDiatadliaBathe 
Bi<|hbaBilap tw;  aiaaeiaialh wa igplM^y allhaa far pbaaapaph- 
lag,  aai  taliag  a  ptallaiaaiy  rlda  fmt  to  aaeaaliai  oaraeHaa  to  the 
■Midla.  The  town  itaalf  baa  ao  jialaaduiii  to  baaoty,  all  the  boaaee 
baiag  baBt  af  wood,  aad  pahitod  «*— -"-b  to  the  aimplaat  robe  of 
aaiiMleaHui.  On  laading  we  propiadad  to  the  ••  Hotel  Iceland,"  iriieia  a 
taa  bOhaid  looa  waa  faoad,  to  oar  aoiuiiae,  and  eigne  of  eiviliaation 
wMihMdMrfcraoafertaAarthatoiaaraMeUmewo  had  goM  tbaoogh 
aa  Iha  JfafaeNe,  «h«a  eoal  doat  waa  iwaid  Ngnlarly  aa  a  aaaoa  lor  aiaiy 
tm  Iha  bwad  waa  fairly  bottawd  wWh  it,  aad  beer  aad  whiikey  ware 
Aa  aaly  raftoAaMBto  whiah  wara  hoa  toai  it. 

Ba  far  tha  alhaatowae  afl  that  mM  be  daeind.  aad  thoaghaloada 
aow  Md  ttaa  aeaaod  the  a^  they  rapWy  elaand  00,  aad  after  a  alay  af 
iwa^anwabad  al  in  faadiaaaarar  Mm  ttart.  Bat  wbo  it  he  who  aow 
atopaVHwiiyT  Why.aweMMaad*apalie(aaM.whepoiit(lyremiadi 
aa  that  it  ia  Boaday,  aad  that  wa  aaii  ao»  atari  earlier  thaa  3  pjn..  or 
aha  pay  aBB»  far  bwibfMgBaaiaymi4ltiiai.  Wa  laaaanad  to  get  the 
paekpaaiMafl.  bvwaiar.aaArfa  tha  aacoiag,  aad  wohad  polieaily  tiU 
the  laaa  fa  Mao  0wa  oa  fmmmtm  to  dtpftrt  Aaeaidiaapy  at  140  p.a. 
the  awiy  awaatod  and  eat  off  at  a  rapH pbaa  far  rifaiiiTk.    Afterafaw 


mUee  tlie  rood  ended,  aad  our  track  took  as  orer  miles  of  lava  beds  of  tha 
wildaat  deaeriptinii.  Tha  appearanee  of  the  lava  waa  exactly  like  grana- 
latod  tiae  on  a  giant  ieafa,  Md  aany  ware  the  euieaaons  of  diaappoint- 
maat  that  all  the  toiaaia  had  been  awt  oa  ahead,  tha  gmdea  having 
eiearly  stated  that  «•  AaoU  fiad  aothi^oa  tha  wi^  to  pboto«ia|A.  A 
halt  waa  made  afcoat  half  way  far  lofwahmwte  by  a  moonlain  torrent, 
aad  befaie  going  tarAea  va  iaspaeted  the  first  enrioaity  of  the  island,  (or 
to  oar  supriaa,  at  a  short  distanoe  fraon  when  we  were  seated,  the  whole 
river  diaapfieaMd  into  an  earthqaake  erack  in  Am  gronnd,  and  no  farther 
Iraee  of  it  aas  aver  basa  dieoorersd.  (The  goide  gave  tl>e  name  of  the 
fivar  aa  KaldA)  Wa  wave  getting  soad  aboot  thoae  camenw,  and  deter- 
to  fallow  tha  paak  po^as  widi  all  apaad.  Saveral  hoars  climbing 
itain  lidee  and  a«wmbling  down  othora  faronght  us  in  view  of 
whieh  we  aanght  sight  of  among  okmds  of  steam,  dearly 
that  wo  weae  aaar  Iha  bailing  anlphar  aprings,  aad  tlie  ead  of 
at  •v's  march.  Wa  had  eoma  boom  twen^-aine  milee  over  the 
graaJB  wa  waaa  hkaly  to  rida  over,  aad  wore  very  thankfol  when 
ato  w«s«  pitohad  aad  dfaiaac  laady,  lima  11  p.m.  A  abort  walk 
nmnd  Iha  apringa,  tha  aolphareaa  atoam  taan  which  ahnoet  dioked  as, 
aad  thsa  to  had,  where  wa  slept  Iha  sleep  of  the  wearr,  if  not  of  the  jost 
Early  aext  aioraiagwa  wars  op  betiaea,  aad  nndar  a  broiling  son  aoQ^t 
oot  a  pleasantly  warm  straam  for  a  bathe.  How  we  enjoyed  that  bi&  t 
packed  like  eudinee  In  a  narrow  pool,  till  one  Tentorsd  too  near  the 
boiling  soarea,  aad  leliisd  with  a  yell  of  pain.  Brealrfast,  and  than  for 
photoffaphy.  The  loaa  aad  pale  face  of  the  Pioaidant  showed  eomething 
wToag, aad  the  sight  cChfahaadatmasa waa  woefaL  The  lens  having  got 
loose  bod  proeticaUy  toMihad  avaiything  inaide,  aad  each  one  of  as 
tamed  with  (ear  and  liowbHiig  to  examine  oar  own  apparatoa.  All  right 
was  the  joyful  diseoveiy,  aad  a  eoopte  of  boors  with  a  pocket  case  of  tools 
and  sheets  of  tin  cot  (roiB  oar  meat  tins  oooe  more  saw  the  hand  camera 
in  shape  far  work.  Meantime  a  heavy  shower  drove  as  into  tite  tents, 
where  wa  ware  aooflned  far  a  covple  of  boors  or  ao.  with  the  exception  of 
oar  artist,  Mr.  K.,  who,  clad  in  maehtnloah  aad  soa'weeter,  painted 
away  ia  ou  eolonia  quite  ngardlaaa  of  tha  iaconvanienoe  to  wUch  wa  of 
tha  eaniata  won  puL  f 

Whila  sianlrfng  in  tba  tent  with  oar  gaidea  we  for  the  first  time  learned 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  expedition,  whidi  stood  as  (oUowa  : — Gl  poniae, 
7  gaidea,  W  paririm  aaaM,  S  tenia,  and  8  of  oar  own  party.  Oar  head 
gaide,  Thoiigmar  Oadoraaaan,  proved  a  most  exculent  oompanioo, 
a  aahaaunaater  at  Baj^vik,  a  good  English  speaker,  and,  having 
ia  In^faad  aad  on  the  Continent,  had  very  good  ideaa  of  oar 


As  soon  aa  the  raia  pssasit  over  wa  tackled  the  spot  from  all  sides  : 
ooa  went  tor  the  camp  and  aaother  for  individual  subjects,  hot  before 
long  all  the  battsay  of  cnnenM  were  concentrated  on  the  boiling  springs, 
where,  ragaidleaa  of  the  poeeible,  if  not  probable,  effecto  the  salpnorous 
steam  woold  bava  oa  dry  platee,  shot  after  ahot  waa  taken  ttom  varioaa 
poiala,  not  fatgaMiBg  a  vUw  of  ooe  of  oar  gaidaa  bcdUag  tha  esaip  battle 
ever  a  spmiting  mrii  of  baWag  water.  The  groimd  ia  the  neighboarfaood 
is  a  psifaal  oariosiqria  the  way  of  eoloar,  varying  from  pore  yellow 
salpbar  to  the  daapeet  red  powder,  which  oar  arUst  plainly  admitted  he 
ooiild  not  match  with  his  paint  box.  The  stroogaat  spring  threw  up 
water  aboot  one  to  two  feet  biKh  from  the  violence  of  the  boil,  bat  the 
moet  intaieating  by  tar  w4a  the  blaa-mad  cauldron— a  hole  in  the  gronnd 
about  foar  faat  deep  to  the  aarface  of  Mae  mad,  which  boiled  slowly, 
emitting  clooda  of  ateam  aa  each  huge  bobbte  slowly  bant  on  tlie  surface. 
I  tried  a  shot  at  it,  but  bava  little  hopes  of  repradocing  the  taiatast  idea 
oHteHfariblapit. 

Aboot  mid-da^,  having  nhoiogiapliad  avorything  of  interest,  we  struck 
camp  and,  having  sent  the  baggage  on  ahiwd,  rode  a  few  miles  to  the 
sea  eoaat  to  see  the  show  of  sea  Urds.  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning 
that  Iha  Praaideat  waa  the  only  one  who  knew  where  wa  were  going,  and 
quHe  omitted  to  tall  the  oth«s  to  take  their  cameras,  consequently  he 
waa  samewfaal  abuaed,  both  by  the  photogiaphera  aad  our  artbt,  lAo  were 
farioaa  at  missiag  the  wild  alkb  which  by  More  na.  I  need  hardly  sav 
that  after  the  smash  tha  President's  aamoa  had  to  be  earned  on  the  back 
of  tha  chief  guide  tor  faar  of  (artbsr  damage,  whieh  dace  not  say  aaoh 
(or  the  qualitv  of  the  work  pot  into  the  machine, 

Oar  seeood  day's  reating  place  waa  VogsAaar,  which  lies  close  to  the 
sea ;  in  tact,  oar  foann  aU  day  was  along  a  lava  bed,  against  which  the 
wavaa  were  brsakiag,  Moay  a  time  did  wa  loag  to  have  seen  the  time 
when  this  vast  river  of  lava  drove  back  the  eea  with  a  roar  quite  an- 
imsginahle.  As  we  woes  late  in  starting  wa  were  natorally  late  in 
arriving  at  oar  camping  groond  (or  the  night,  and  it  was  nearly  U  p.m. 
befcra  w«  pitehed  oor  teats.  We  did  aot  traval  more  than  eighteen 
milea,  but  it  waa  harder  work  than  fifty  miles  on  the  level.  Here  we  had 
nothing  to  delay  us,  and  next  morning  saw  us  in  the  saddle  by  11  a.m., 
and  ready  lot  the  track  a(ter  a  delightfal  bathe  in  a  lake  adjoining  which 
we  pitabad  our  taota. 

Om  thiid  day's  jooraey  bid  (air  to  tw  aa  easy  one,  and  (or  some  time 
we  proeeeded  at  a  rapid  pace,  bat,  as  nsual,  lava  beds  came  in  oar  way, 
and  we  were  aosia  redoeed  to  a  walk  along  a  most  nnoertsin  track. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  day's  marob  wa  halted  at  a  farm  to  let  the  ponies 
cool,  prenarotory  to  a  swim  o(  some  three-quarters  of  a  mile  across  the 
Biosr  Olnsa ;  hexs  we  indulged  in  a  drink  of  milk  frooi  the  (arm,  and 
Ihsa  started  lor  the  ferry.  As  luck  woold  liave  it,  there  being  about  a 
ooople  of  miles  of  hant  sand  to  croes,  it  was  impoasible  to  hold  the  ponies 
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in,  and  racing  was  the  order  ol  the  day  till  yours  truly,  meeting  a  nasty 
patch  of  lava,  attempted  to  stop  his  pony,  when  the  left  stirrup  leather 
gave  way,  and  man  and  pony  came  down  among  the  rocks.  Our  medical 
man  was  on  the  spot  in  an  instant,  but  beyond  knocking  my  pipe  out  of 
my  mouth  and  scratching  it  there  was  no  damage  done,  and  we  were  soon 
at  the  ferry,  which  was  easy  enough  for  us  in  a  boat,  but  we  did  not 
envy  the  ponies  their  swim  in  the  cold  glacier  water.  Here  the  hand 
camera  showed  its  advantage  in  securing  the  ponies  as  they  were  driven 
into  the  river — a  subject  quite  out  of  the  question  when  a  tripod  and 
focussing  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  Once  on  the  other  side  we 
were  close  to  our  destination  for  the  night,  and  being  told  it  was  only  ten 
minutes' walk,  we  agreed  to  walk  rather  than  mount  our  drenched  ponies ; 
tut  the  ten  minutes  proved  to  be  a  whole  hour's  walk  over  heavy  sand, 
and  those  of  our  party  who  wore  long  sea  boots  bitterly  repented  their 
rashness,  and  there  was  pretty  general  satisfaction  when  we  set  foot  in 
Mr.  Le  FoUi's  garden  at  Eyrarbakki,  where  our  head  guide  had  got  per- 
mission for  us  to  camp.  Mr.  Le  Folii  proved  most  hospitable,  and  handed 
over  to  us  all  his  available  stock  of  bottled  beer — a  most  acceptable  pre- 
-sent  after  living  on  nothing  but  whiskey. "The  undersigned,  finding  that 
champagne  could  be  bought  at  Mr.  Le  Folii's  store,  determined  to  cele- 
brate his  recent  narrow  escape,  and  a  truly  jovial  dinner  was  the  result, 
followed  by  an  invitation  to  spend  the  evening  in  Mr.  Le  Folii's  house, 
where,  after  a  further  mutual  gathering  round  the  festive  table,  we  all 
tarried  till  a  late  hour  over  songs  and  instrumental  performances.  We 
were  much  amused  to  see  how  refined  and  well-bred  these  new  friends  of 
ours  were,  and  Madam  Le  Folii's  performance  on  the  piano,  together  with 
her  singing,  showed  an  amount  of  training  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  such 
an  out-of-the-way  place.  Bbown  Slick. 

(To  be  continued). 


PHOTOGRAPHING  THE  COMET  "  BROOKS  "  AT  THE 
OBSERVATORY  OF  ALGIERS. 
1  PKoriTED  by  the  recent  installation  of  the  photographic  equatorial, 
Gautier-Henry,  at  the  Observatory  of  Algiers,  to  obtam  on  May  22,  1890, 
a  proof  of  the  comet  "  Brooks."  This  operation  naturally  presented  the 
difficulties  already  signalUsed  by  M.  Rayet  in  the  Comptes  Eendus.  The 
displacement  of  the  comet  in  relation  to  the  crossing  of  the  threads  of 
the  network  being  continuous,  the  observer  should  be  able  to  displace 
the  instrument  with  the  same  eontinuity ;  he  is  hindered  if  the  brilliancy 
of  the  star  is  too  slight  to  permit  of  a  proper  lighting  of  the  field.  It 
will  suffice  in  future  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  to  add  to  the  network 
threads  of  greater  diameter. 

The  positive  proof  on  glass  which  I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  the 
Academy  reproduces  almost  exactly  all  the  details  of  the  coma  furnished 
by  the  negative  during  a  two  hours'  exposure.  One  could  only  obtain 
this  fidelity  almost  perfect  of  the  positive  proof  by  exposing  the  plate 
to  the  action  of  a  very  intense  light  during  a  very  short  time,  I  made 
use  for  this  purpose  of  a  pencil  of  parallel  solar  light,  and  of  a  shutter 
with  a  narrow  chink  driven  with  great  speed.  By  keeping'account  of  the 
width  of  the  chink  and  the  speed  of  the  obturator,  one  finds  that  the 
proper  duration  of  the  exposure  was  about  0*005. 

I  pri)posed  also  to  determine  on  the  original  negative  the  positions  of 
the  comet.  For  this  object  I  had,  by  stopping  the  movement  of  the 
clockwork  of  the  equatorial,  marked  the  direction  of  the  diurnal  move- 
ment by  allowing  the  image  of  a  rather  fine  star  to  pass  over  the  plate 
for  fifty  seconds.  There  was  thus  on  the  plate  everything  necessary  for 
the  determination  of  the  co-ordinates.  The  measurements  were  made 
by  means  of  a  linear  network  applied  on  the  plate.  The  value  of  the 
scale  being  obtained  by  two  stars  of  which  the  co-ordinates  were  known, 
and  the  comet  as  well  as  the  comparison  star  having  been  compared,  in 
right  ascension  and  declination,  to  two  determined  lines  of  the  network, 
it  sufficed  then  to  measure  the  distances  of  these  lines. 

The  results  of  four  measurements  are  as  follows : — 

Stan  for  Determination  of  the  Value  of  the  Scale, 
sun.  8to«.  nifhlAKMirio*  Appirmt 
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Poiitiont  of  the  Comet  by  Star  b. 
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The  differences  between  the  determinations  made  by  means  of  two 
stars  are  slight,  for  their  values  are: — 

In  right  ascension   0- 17  s.  and  0-21  s. 

In  declination  0-3"  and  1-0", 

But  there  is  some  uncertainty  about  the  precise  instant  to  which  the 
measurements  relate.  To  determine  this  instant,  one  is  obliged  to  keep 
account  of  the  star's  movement  in  right  ascension  and  declination.  It 
is  an  inconvenience  which  seems  to  me  difficult  to  avoid  in  measurements 
of  this  kind.  Ch.  Tkepied. 

— Comptet  Rendm. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  CAPE. 

The  new  photographic  telescope  for  work  in  conjunction  with  other 
Observatories  taking  up  the  International  Celestial  Survey  has  not  yet 
arrived,  but  as  it  cannot  be  much  longer  delayed,  every  preparation  has 
been  made  here  to  get  the  work  under  weigh  as  soon  as  the  instrument 
can  be  erected  and  adjusted.  The  building  is  ready  for  its  reception,  a 
building  in  which  every  advantage  has  been  taken  of  previous  experience, 
so  that  few  difficulties  may  be  met  with.  For  instance,  it  was  found  that 
when  the  instrument  was  too  near  the  ground  the  shelter  afforded  by 
neighbouring  trees  and  shrubs,  whilst  affecting  favourably  the  observer's 
comfort,  contributed  to  the  rapid  dimming  of  the  lens  by  dew.  The 
telescope  had  therefore  to  be  mounted  above  the  ground  floor,  its  support 
being  a  solid  brick  and  cement  pier  founded  on  the  solid  rock.  Th«  space 
below  the  Observatory  and  dome  was  to  be  requisitioned  as  a  dark  room, 
&c.,  and  the  question  arose  how  might  this  queer  space,  nineteen  feet 
each  side,  but  with  seven  feet  by  six  feet  of  the  centre  occupied,  be  best 
utilised.  The  arrangement  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch.    The  pillar  is  not  exactly  in  the  centre,  as  not  the  centre 


1.  Windows.  2.  Sink.  3.  Dark  Room.  4.  Desk.  5.  Stndy.  6.  Chemical 
Store  and  Laboratory.  7.  Benches.  8.  Shelves.  10.  Cupboard.  11.  Biick 
Pier  for  Telescope.    12.  Entrance. 

of  the  stand  of  the  telescope,  but  the  centre  of  motion  has  to  occupy  the 
middle  point.  A  half-brick  wall  is  built  round  the  pillar  at  a  distance  of 
two  inches  from  it,  so  that  no  vibration  of  the  building  by  people  moving 
in  it  may  affect  the  telescope ;  half-brick  walls  partition  off  the  various 
rooms,  and  the  height  of  each  room  is  about  nine  feet.  Entering  at  the 
north-west  corner  of  the  building,  we  come  into  a  space  set  apart  as  a 
general  store.  In  one  corner  of  this  is  a  large  cupboard  for  holding  dry 
plates,  &o.  To  the  right  is  a  study,  ten  feet  six  inches  by  nine  feet 
six  inches,  with  a  spacious  desk,  &c.,  and  a  stack  of  shelves  on  which  are, 
or  will  be,  seen  grooved  plate  boxes  for  storing  the  finished  negatives. 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  a  door  leading  into  the  chemical  store,  the 
stack  of  well-filled  bottle-shelves  on  one  side,  on  the  other  a  bench 
twenty-one  inches  wide,  and  a  window  which  can  be  closed  by  a  sliding 
shutter.  Closing  the  door  and  window  of  the  chemical  store  we  are  able 
to  enter  the  dark  room,  no  matter  what  the  occupant  may  be  about.  I 
may  be  accused  of  conceit,  I  call  it  pardonable  pride  in  this  instance, 
when  commencing  another  paragraph  I  proceeded  to  describe  this  under 
the  title  of — 

A  Model  Dark  Room.— In  point  of  size  these  may  be  larger,  for  the 
space  is  barely  ten  feet  square  and  the  height  nine  feet,  but  it  has  never 
been  my  fortune  before  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  dark  room  fitted  com- 
pletely to  my  liking.    The  window  faces  the  door.    Along  each  side  is  a 
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bench  twenty-oo*  incbM  wide  kt  a  heigfat  ol  three  feel  two  iocbes  (rom 
the  groand.  The  link  under  the  window  ia  two  leet  in  width  and  liz  feet 
in  Ungth,  mads  ol  wood,  wdl  lined  with  ibiek  iheet-lead.  It  is  fire  incbee 
deep  e  depdi  quite  mAeient  for  eomlortahle  work,  the  edoee  being  et 
the  MBne  ho^t  ee  tbeiide  benebee.  A  portion  of  eeeh  hmm  m  wide  as 
the  link  ia  laiaed  with  a  aUi^it  ilopa  and  eovered  with  (beet-lead,  leading 
into  the  link,  allowing  plates,  bowea,  uMasutee,  te.,  to  drain.  In  front 
ol  tbe  window,  at  a  beigtit  of  about  twelve  indies  trom  the  bottom  of  the 
ifaik,  runs  a  eopper  pipe  lor  the  •■ppij  of  water,  and  into  this  pipe  are 
tnaerted  four  1^  of  three,  eithfta  of  an  inch  apertme— imall  taps  roeh 
as  ars  used  in  laaiias  engiDes  te  leMiac  ^  steam.  These  tape  are  plaeed 
about  a  foot  apart,  and  two  of  tham  IN  fltlsd  with  rosea,  or  ^riakMrt  as 
tb«7  are  oflsn  eaDsd,  te  tbe  betiv  vaabiag  of  the  plataa,  the  plates 
isstii^  on  homa-iBads  gahanissd  win  ilaads,  the  tope  ot  which  are  a  few 
rnohss  below  eadi  spsinkler.  Alam  aod  fliina  iolntionii  are  held  in 
dipping  baths  at  eaeb  aide  ot  the  lUk  oo  tbe  leaden -eorered  part  o(  the 
Htwitttf  Above  the  window  b  a  nanow  shelf  moBiBg  boB  wall  to  wall 
to  take  the  bottiaa  ot  developing  estalieM.  Water  ii  sspplied  from  a 
tank  iarida  the  dark  room  and  a«rt  I*  Mm  loot.  Tbdi  lank.  e(  fifteen 
eabie  hat  aapaaity,  ie  supplied  from  a  iHar  ootsida  the  boOdiag.  which 
sepuatse  all  izoa  ooiide.  taa»  paitielia  cf  eiay  or  peaty  matter,  Ste.,  con- 
tained in  the  momitain  sptmg  watv  with  which  the  Observatory  is 
rappUsd.  Tbe  window  is  slto^ethsr  tartj  iaebss  wids  by  twenty  iaehee 
bi^,  and  has  its  three  oater  panee  glMisd  as  follows : — To  the  left,  a 
shsot  ot  odinaiy  glass  ;  in  tbe  esBMk  •  sheet  ot  stained  otaage  ;  to  the 
ri^t.  a  sheet  ct  raby.  Cowiag  mt  ■luiua  are  two  saahas  nmning 
hetixoBtally  ia  0aovae ;  one  ot  thia  ia  riaaid  with  mby.  aad  the  other 
—that  asanat  tha  opsrater— is  giaaal  vnlh  stained  orange  aad  eovaiad 
ea  the  rida  tnrthast  tram  sink,  aad  ihwiliii  i  aot  liable  to  be  splaahcd. 
with  whMe  treeing  efctb.  Thns  no  aateials  are  osad  wfaieb  are  eOsetad 
l^  light  or  damp.  Tbe  resnlt  is  a  very  Wghl  bat  safe  light,  daikait  at 
the  n^MJMMd  Mm  when  the  daeaisfMHl  w  earried  on,  aad  mateotat  a 
vsiy  aiia  Ighl :  aa  tha  wfaiavhMi  As  aeath<we  are  below  the  eqnalor 
r— laikw)  BO  dheet  aaaU^  safe.  By  awviag  the  eashsa.  rsd,  yellow, 
or  white  Ui^oaaba  admitted  at  win.  The  walls  of  tha  dark  toom  (dark 
room  Is  raaOv  a  ■isawitsrj  are  paiolsl  Bght-yellow  sloas  eoloor— for 
with  good  walls,  aad  eailiag  baparvioaa  te  stray  rays,  black  ianaaseeeeary. 
Devuopment  in  laeh  a  room  u  acaateitaMe  aad  plsasaiabls.  Wires  te 
the  aiaelria  Mght  aia  let  into  ev«7  resa,  tat  wa  aia  at  pviaaat  awaiting 
I  «i  the  aeeoodaiy  haitariai  a  deasiiptluB  ot  my  aitiflcial 
I  maal  wail  aalB  ttey  have  stood  their  triaL  A  few 
diawaia  aad  a  saiall  eapboard  somplate  my  dark-room  flttiags. 

A  Hamn  WATBa-rrrmia  roa  nn  Diai  B<x>ic.— I  have  Isidy  sssa  in  a 
dark  noai  fltled  up  by  an  ealemisiac  Capstowo  dsalar  hi  ehsmieals  aad 
uhntngiapWa  slofaa  a  vssy  haa«  Uaa  at  tap.  I  bava  aovar  ease  it  used 
by  photogHfhsra  at  home,  bat  I  hM%  I  tea«y,  seen  it  te  nee  at  hair- 
dfisawa,  At  all  evsBia,  it  ia  aa  ulida  al  ecoiawwa.  Ia  eh^  it  ie  like 
a  laaMl  ftvolad  abeot  ita  eealia.  Wbaa  plaead  hcriaeatol.  Iha  water  is 
eateC;  whaa  taraad  with  the  broad  part  down,  the  water  ia  dislribaled 
hem  Iha  loee  or  sprinkler ;  whsa  the  roee  is  taonad  opwaris,  the  water 

I  teas  the  stem  ot  the  tnaaei  aa  from  aa  ordinary  tap. 

~  ~ nonrrs  wna  DavntoraasL — I  havs  ssen  it  stated  tteqoently 

I  wm  give  moaa  detail  than  yyio,  aad  ooea  I  have  met  the 


tifiat  eflnDOfsa  win  gi««  eaa  sMsitoaMte  amaber  mors  than 
have  also  aaaa  tba  ilateneat.  aad  bj  ao  laaa  aa  enerimente 
.  A  Cowaa.  that  am  motltBmmm  MBbar  iMre  eaa  be  got  with 


got 

«ilh  pyro  and  amaKWlib 
third  mors  rapidity, 


pbotegraphy  thia  ia  ii^aita^y  more  important 
ipe  work.    To  ie<iiifla  gBflasa  from  forty  minni 


adavalopar  enntaiaiag  oaibiMals  eCl 
Now  oae  number  mote  CM  Iha 
aad  in 

ia  pQittIt  ov  IndMape  work.  To  i  educe  ateaasa  from  forty  minntca  to 
r  awiM  ha  a  |^  boon,  bat  I  bad  hifttn  famd  that  inercaee  of 
Ibalaafeadte  ia  the  plate  ItssU:  tha  daerioMr  made  little 
I  hi  that  rsapeal,  naovMad  H  «aa  the  stia^Ml  the  plate  woold 
I  wMtoat  mere  thaa  Wght  vaOiag.  If  the  abova  eipsrimeaters  are 
right,  then  by  propeslv  eeoiliinliig  sikiwufsii  with  UtUam  carbonate  one 
oo^t  to  incrsaee  rapidity  f  x  t,  that  ia  to  say,  rsdaes  sxpoanre  nearly 
oae  half.  I  rssolvsd  to  iavaateta  Ike  matter,  aad  I  give  here  the  re- 
salts,  withoot  ths  complete  details,  wiiiih  woald  be  tirosoaae,  at  over  forty 
diflenat  fiTfnWwatii?iMi  ot  ehemieala. 

t  ir«t*ed^— I  dieearded  the  aaaaflaiMlv  aMihod  as  nntrastworthy. 
Kol  oaly  do  the  sereeae  vary  ia  dUhnat  saBsllometeii.  bat  in  my  own 
seasilanstsr  the  lablat  baa  deteriorated  hi  parts.  Mors  important  still, 
ao  plMa  I  have  ever  yet  tested  baa  beea  fooad  to  be  sqoally  ssosiUve  all 
over  Us  sarfaee ;  te  proof— eipoee  a  plate  to  the  least  passAda  amoont  ot 
light  that  will  with  toned  deielopiat  afbet  it,  and  see  if  tbe  veil  pro- 
daasd  t^  the  devefeper  is  pssfeetjy  ataa  over  every  part  I  thentee 
plaeed  a  saadh  a  a  diataaaa  at  laiaU  te*  trom  the  dark  slide,  and  at 
evyswiag  at  a  oae  eeeond  psadalM  I  dwtrthe  shatter  oat  sboot  three- 
sJgMha  ot  aa  iaeh.  The  sbte  was  tfisa  eat  into  tear  strips,  each  one 
aad  a  half  iaahee  wide,  aaa  placed  in  a  dsvslopins  solation  till  ths  saiall 
pcrtioalstt  Biia*pussd  be^a  tovaiL  Time  ot  developmeBt  was  ot  no 
object;  lapidi^.  gmdatioo,  aad  deadly  aa|y  wan  coaeidered  ia  tha  earn- 

ictnadla.    ITtiiii  f iilslmMil liliiQlwil ' iliiiliiiiil 

,  aad  tha  dswlapera  ol  eaeh  beet  at  theloar 
)  Med  oa  the  aew  stripe.    TUs  flflh  set  gave  the  best  rssnU  of 
rfiAeatiaas  at  developer,  aad  eaaflrmed  reenlts  obtained  by  tbe 
Ttaa  aaolbsr  set  was  tabaa,  aad  so  on. 


3.  Plater.— Wratten  A  Wainwrigbt's  drop  shutter. 

8.  ChemieaU. — Made  np  into  ten  per  oent  or  two  per  cent  solutions 
aoeording  to  solability.  On  aocoant  of  its  slight  solubility,  the  carbonate 
of  lithium  was  dissolved  with  the  Bochelle  ^t,  which  assists  solution ; 
the  solation  held  ten  per  cent.  Bochelle  salt  and  two  per  cent,  carbonate 
of  lithium.  A  separate  ten  per  cent  solation  of  Bochelle  stdt  was  also 
made  np.  The  sulphite  of  soda  crystals  were  washed  and  dried  rapidly 
in  the  sun  to  purify  the  eompound  from  decomposition  products.  Tbie 
eikonogen  was  in  dean  yellowish  crystals. 

4.  Retulu. — The  best  pyro  developer  I  found  to  be  proportioned — 

Sulphite  of  soda  20  grains. 

Pyro 8      „ 

Carbonate  of  potash    .«  IS      „ 

Made  up  to  one  ounce  with  water. 

Ko  advantage  was  to  be  gained  by  inereaaing  the  pyro  or  potash  beyond 
theee  Umite — densi^  was  rather  weakened  and  gradation  destroyed. 
With  smaller  qnantitias  of  pyro  the  density  was  not  so  good — amallar 
qoantitiee  ot  potaah  gave  lesa  gradation. 
Tbe  best  eikonogta  davakiper  I  found  as  proportioned— 

Sulphite  at  soda 90  grains. 

Eikooogea 18      „ 

Oarbooaia  ot  potash 10 

Made  np  to  one  ooaee  with  water. 

I  tan  to  SM  whsn  tha  eeaoomy  ot  eikoaogen  oomes  in.  Many  plates 
may  be  developed  in  it,  it  ia  Inie,  bat  tha  same  may  be  said  of  pyro.  I 
think  it  andeamble,  however,  to  develop  man  thaa  three  or  four  in  the 
same  solatioo,  or  mon  than  oae  only  when  the  negativee  are  at  all  im- 
porteiC  Better  to  stand  the  trifling  extra  eoet  than  to  run  the  risk  of 
a  raluable  aegatin  with  some  contamination  from  plate,  dish,  or 
With  the  gisatest  risanlinxs  acddents  mav  happen.  That 
.  a  ie  aqoal  to  pyro  in  its  rssults  I  admit,  but  I  have  not  found  it 
to  be  aoperior;  aad  I  may  inddentally  mention  that  with  discoloured  eiko- 
noaaa  it  is  aa  possible  to  stain  a  plate  as  badly  as  with  discoloured  pyro. 

Whaa  I  ptoosadsd  to  try  a  lilhiam  earbooate  ssriee  I  was  sarprised  and 
diaappciuted.  With  the  formala  given  in  the  Ptftograpkie  Review,  but 
with  tbe  sulphite  slightly,  bvt  only  slightly,  redoeed- 

Salphita  ot  soda  SO  grains. 

£fn>  8      II 

Tartrate  ot  potaah  and  soda S5      „ 

Lithiam  earbonala  1  grain. 

Made  np  to  one  ooaee  with  water — 

it  was  a  long  time  befon  tbe  plate  made  a  sign ;  not  ontil  I  increased 
tbe  lithiam  earbooate  to  An  and  to  tea  nains  did  I  get  out  aa  much  aa 
with  tha  previooa  datduueis,  and  with  the  five  grains  the  image  waa 
weak.    I  leated  tha  BoahdDa  salt,  only  to  find  it  abedutely  neutral. 

Hen  I  stopped.  I  did  aot  think  it  advisable  to  try  lithium  carbonat* 
with  sikonogen.  For  Iha  pnssnt  I  shall  stick  to  the  pyro,  sulphite,  and 
potaah  dsvewper  dvea  abcna.  As  to  carbonate  of  lithiam,  ite  slow  sllecta 
wen  inst  what  migbt  be  espseled  with  so  refractory  a  substanoe,  and  the 
good  rsanlta  obtained  hj  others  most  have  been  doe  to  alkali  in  the  sul- 
phite, as  pointed  oot  by  Mr.  Haddon. 

Bo  te  1  ban  only  ezparimsnted  with  eztra-sendtin  plates ;  what  the 
ettecl  is  with  aa  ordinary  plata  I  ban  yet  to  eee.  No  doabt  I  shall  find 
many  ot  yoor  readsn  ■""■-'-(t  from  me  on  varioos  points ;  even  doctora' 
difhr,  aaid  photopaphen  man  so.  I  have  done  my  best,  however,  to 
keap  oat  faaporities,  Aa.,  aad  ban  given  aiy  plan  of  prooeeding  in  full. 
-JaaMhiic  Btstbk.— Tbe  abon  asperimenta  wen  worked  out  on  the 
oHiyMB  ia  order  to  ccmpan  them  with  the  reenlts  of  othen  and  make 
them  JateBiaiMe  to  the  ordinary  ran  of  readers,  tor  in  spite  of  the  resoln- 
tion  ot  the  Fhotognphia  Cliib  some  of  lU  memben  express  tbsmsdvea 
eiaswhan  in  grains  aad  onaeaa.  I  oontsn  myself  to  being  in  a  transitioD 
stags,  bot  ths  mstrio  sjstam  adapta  itaelf  well  to  the  making  np  at  teit 
per  cent  sdutions ;  no  need  to  trouble  ons's  self  about  bow  many  grains 
to  the  ounoe,  and  with  tan  per  eent  eolations  to  work  with,  an  English 
formala  is  sasily  compntsd.  In  any  formula  sxpressed  in  grains  to  the 
oanee,  I  multiply  tbn  number  of  grains  by  three,  oall  them  cubic  oenti- 
metree  ot  ten  per  eent  eolation,  and  make  the  whole  up  to  144  cubic 
centimatrse  which  eqnals  fin  ooness  and  a  trifle  over.  Tnis  will  develop 
a  wbole-plate  comfortably  witbont  tsar  of  bubbles  and  strsaks. 

Caixruini  Films.- It  is  claimed  for  celluloid  supports  that  they  givo 
no  halation.  Don't  they  I  I  deny  the  statement  moet  emphatically. 
The  back  of  a  glass  plate  does  not  reflect  back  all  tbe  light  scattered  by 
the  partidee  in  the  film ;  it  transmits  them  until  the  critical  angle  is 
reached.  A  ceUnloid  film,  especially  if  rough  at  the  back,  scatters  it  in 
an  diraetions  and  ftasiea  the  wbde  picture,  and  not  merely  thoee  parte  next 
to  the  high  lighta.  Try  a  group  of  young  niggers  in  white  frocks,  and 
vooll  sse  praotice  going  with  theory.  "  What  we  want,"  said  my  friend 
Mr.  Allis,  as  we  iHswisasd  the  qnestion,  •'  What  we  want  is  a  film  with  a 
black  eoatiag  at  the  back  that  will  strip  off  before  development"  Manu- 
taetnran.  plean  note. 

Boaaaaaoa  Vaama  loa  VioxBrras,  Etc.— I  bsard  a  story  about  an  old 
gaiitleman  ia  tbaea  parts  who  never  passed  a  horseshoe  in  the  road, 
rat  always  took  it  hmne  tor  luck ;  likewise  of  some  small  boys  who  were 
aware  of  the  aaid  gentleman's  weakness,  and  fonnd  a.  few  old  sboee 
and  a  spirit  stovs  afford  a  half  hoar's  open-air  amnsament  and  ezeroiae. 
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I  thought  of  those  boys  the  other  day  when  my  wife  brought  home  a 
stock  of  old  iron  in  her  reticule,  but  I  have  siaoe  found  that  her  madnesa 
had  a  method  in  it.  The  old  horseshoes,  some  scraps  of  silk  and  plush, 
and  some  of  my  odd  specimens,  add  a  little  variety  to  the  usual  class  of 
frames  on  my  walls,  and  whether  this  idea  be  new  or  old  it  is  still  worth 
,  note.  C.  Bay  Wootis. 

Itoj/al  Obiervatory,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


THE  PHOTOGBAPHIC  IMAGE. 


[A  Commnnioation  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.] 
The  history  of  a  discovery  which  has  been  developed  to  such  a  remarkable 
degree  of  perfection  as  photography  has  naturally  been  a  fruitful  source 
of  discussion  among  those  who  interest  themselves  in  tracing  the  pro- 
gress of  science.  It  is  only  my  presence  in  this  lecture  theatre,  in  which 
the  first  public  discourse  on  photography  was  given  by  Thomas  Wedgwood 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  that  justifies  my  treading  once  again  a 
path  which  has  ahready  been  so  thoroughly  well  beaten.  If  any  further 
justification  for  trespassing  upon  thfi  ground  of  the  historian  is  needed,  it 
will  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  there 
was  held  a  celebration  of  what  was  generally  regarded  as  the  jubilee  of 
the  discovery.  This  celebration  was  considered  by  many  to  have  refer- 
ence to  the  public  disclosure  of  the  Daguerreotype  process,  made  through 
the  mouth  of  Arago  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  on  August  10, 
1839.  There  is  ne  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  this  process  marked  a 
distinct  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  art,  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to  its 
subsequent  development.  But,  while  giving  full  recognition  to  the  value 
of  tlie  discovery  of  Daguerre,  we  must  not  allow  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  contemporaries  in  the  same  field  to  sink  into  obhvion.  After 
the  lapse  of  half  a  century  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  consider  fairly 
the  influence  of  the  work  of  different  investigators  upon  modern  photo- 
graphic processes. 

I  have  not  the  least  desire  on  the  present  occasion  to  raise  the  ghosts 
of  dead  controversies ;  in  fact,  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  photo- 
graphy is  one  of  those  subjects  which  csia  be  dealt  with  in  various  ways, 
according  to  the  meaning  assigned  to  the  term.  There  is  ample  scope  for 
the  display  of  what  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  calls  the  "  bias  of  patriotism." 
If  the  word  "  photography  "  be  interpreted  literally  as  writing  or  inscribing 
by  hght,  without  any  reference  to  the  subsequent  permanence  of  the  in- 
scription, then  the  person  who  first  intentionally  caused  a  design  to  be 
imprinted  by  light  upon  a  photo-sensitive  compound  must  be  regarded  as 
the  first  photographer.  According  to  Dr.  Eder,  of  Vienna,  we  must  place 
this  experiment  to  the  credit  of  Johann  Heinrich  Schulze,  the  son  of  a 
German  tailor,  who  was  born  in  the  Duchy  of  Madgeburg,  in  Prussia,  in 
1687,  and  who  died  in  1744,  after  a  life  of  extraordinary  activity  as  a 
linguist,  theologian,  physician,  and  philosopher.  In  the  year  1727, 
when  experimenting  on  the  subject  of  phosphorescence,  Schulze  observed 
that  by  pouring  nitric  acid,  in  which  some  silver  had  previously  been 
previously  dissolved,  on  to  chalk,  the  undissolved  earthy  residue  had 
acquired  the  property  of  darkening  on  exposure  to  Ught.  This  effect  was 
shown  to  be  due  to  light,  and  not  to  heat.  By  pasting  words  cut  out  in 
paper  on  the  side  of  the  bottle  containing  his  precipitate,  Schulze  obtained 
copies  of  the  letters  on  the  silver  chalk.  The  German  philosopher 
certainly  produced  what  might  be  called  a  temporary  photogram.  What- 
ever value  is  attached  to  this  observation  in  the  development  of  modern 
photography,  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  considerable  advance  was  made 
by  spreading  the  sensitive  compound  over  a  surface  instead  of  using  it 
in  a  mass.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  you  here  that  such  an 
advance  was  made  by  Wedgwood  and  Davy  in  1802.*  The  impressions 
produced  by  these  last  experimenters  were,  unfortunately,  of  no  more 
permanence  than  those  obtained  by  Schulze  three-quarters  of  a  century 
before  them. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  safer  for  the  historian  of  this  art  to  restrict  the  term 
photograph  to  such  impressions  as  are  possessed  of  permanence.  I  do 
not,  of  course,  mean  absolute  permanence,  but  ordinary  durability  in  the 
common-sense  acceptation  of  tlie  term.  From  this  point  of  view  the  first 
real  photographs,  i.e.,  permanent  impressions  of  the  camera  picture,  were 
obtained  on  bitumen  films  by  Joseph  Nicephore  Niepoe,  of  Chiilons-sur- 
Sofme,  who,  after  about  twenty  years'  work  at  the  subject,  had  perfected 
his  discovery  by  1826.  Then  came  the  days  of  silver  salts  again,  when 
Daguerre,  who  commenced  work  in  1824,  entered  into  a  partnership  with 
Kiepce  in  1829,  which  was  brought  to  a  termination  by  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1833.  The  partnership  was  renewed  between  Daguerre  and 
Nidpoa  ds  St.  Victor,  nephew  of  the  elder  Niepce.  The  method  of  fixing 
the  ounera  picture  on  a  film  of  silver  iodide  on  a  silvered  copper  plate — 
the  process  justly  associated  with  the  name  of  Daguerre — was  ripe  for 
disclocure  by  1838,  and  was  actually  made  known  in  1839. 

The  impartial  historian  of  photography  who  examines  critically  into  the 
evidence  will  find  that,  quite  independently  of  the  French  pioneers, 
experiments  on  the  use  of  silver  salts  had  been  going  on  in  this  country, 
and  photographs,  in  the  true  sense,  had  been  produced  almost  simul- 
taneously with  the  announcement  of  the  Daguerreotype  process,  by  two 

•  "  Ab  Acoonnt  of  a  Method  of  Copying  Paintinga  npon  Gloss,  and  making  Profiles 
ny  the  Agency  of  Light  npon  Nitrate  of  Silrer.  Invented  by  T.  Wedgwood.  Esq. 
With  Obwmtioiu  by  H.  Davy."— Jouni.  B.  I.,  1802,  p.  170.; 


Englishmen,  whose  names  are  as  household  words  in  the  ranks  oi  science 
— I  refer  to  William  Henry  Fox  Talbot  and  Sir  Joliu  Herschel.  Fox 
Talbot  commenced  experimenting  with  silver  salts  on  paper  in  1834,  and 
the  following  year  he  succeeded  in  imprinting  the  camera  picture  on  paper 
coated  with  the  chloride.  In  January,  1839,  some  of  his  "  photogenic 
drawings  "—the  first  "  silver  prints "  ever  obtained — were  exhibited  in 
tlaia  institution  by  Michael  Faraday.  In  the  same  month  he  communi- 
cated his  first  paper  on  a  photographic  process  to  the  Eoyal  Society,  and 
in  the  following  mouth  he  read  a  second  paper  before  the  same  Society, 
giving  the  method  of  preparing  the  sensitive  paper  and  of  fixing  the 
prints.  The  outcome  of  this  work  was  the  "Calotype"  or  Talbotype 
process,  which  was  sufficiently  perfected  for  portraiture  by  1840,  and 
which  was  fully  described  in  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Boyal  Society 
in  1841.  The  following  year  Fox  Talbot  received  the  Eumlord  Medal  for 
his  "  discoveries  and  improvements  in  photography .t 

Hersohel's  process  consisted  in  coating  a  glass  plate  with  silver  chloride 
by  subsidence.  The  details  of  the  method,  from  Herschel's  own  notes, 
have  been  published  by  his  son,  Professor  Alexander  Herschel. J  By  this 
means  the  old  40-foot  telescope  at  Slough  was  photographed  in  1839.  By 
the  kindnessof  Professor  Herschel,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  Herschel's  original  photographs  have  been  sent  here  for 
your  inspection.  The  process  of  coating  a  plate  by  allowing  a  precipitate 
to  settle  on  it  in  a  uniform  film  is,  however,  impracticable,  and  was  not 
further  developed  by  its  iUustrions  discoverer.  We  must  credit  him,  how- 
ever, as  being  the  first  to  use  glass  as  a  substratum.  Herschel  fturther 
discovered  the  important  fact  that  while  the  chloride  was  very  insensitive 
alone,  its  sensitiveness  was  greatly  increased  by  washing  it  vrith  a  solution 
of  silver  nitrate.  It  is  to  Herschel,  also,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  use 
of  sodium  thiosulphate  as  a  fixing  agent,  as  well  as  for  many  other  dis- 
coveries in  connexion  with  photography  which  are  common  matters  of 
history. 

Admitting  the  impracticability  of  the  method  of  suoh  subsidence  for 
producing  a  sensitive  film,  it  is  interesting  to  trace  the  subsequent  deve- 
lopment of  the  processes  inaugurated  about  the  year  1889.  The  first  of 
photographic  methods— the  bitumen  process  of  Niepce — survives  at  the 
present  time,  and  is  the  basis  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  modern 
photo-mechanical  printing  processes.  [Specimens  illustrating  photo- 
etching  from  Messrs.  Waterlow  &  Sons  exhibited.]  The  Daguerreotype 
process  is  now  obsolete.  As  it  left  the  hands  of  its  inventor  it  was  un- 
suited  for  portraiture,  on  account  of  the  long  exposure  required.  It  is 
evident,  moreover,  that  a  picture  on  an  opaque  metallic  plate  is  incapable 
of  reproduction  by  printing  through,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  Talbotype 
possessed  distinct  advantages.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  points 
in  Fox  Talbot's  contributions  to  photography.  He  was  the  first  to  pro- 
duce a  transparent  paper  negative  from  which  any  number  of  positives 
could  be  obtained  by  printing  through.  The  silver  print  of  modem  times 
is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Talbotype  print.  After  forty  years'  use  of 
glass  as  a  substratum,  we  are  going  back  to  Fox  Talbot's  plan,  and  using 
thin  flexible  films — not  exactly  of  paper,  but  of  an  allied  substance, 
celluloid.  [Specimens  of  Talbotypes  lent  by  Mr.  Crookes  exhibited,  with 
celluloid  negatives  by  the  Eastman  Company.] 

If  I  interpret  this  fragment  of  history  correctly,  the  founders  of  the 
modem  photography  are  the  three  men  whose  labours  have  been  briefly 
sketched.  The  jubUee  of  last  autumn  marked  a  culminating  point  in 
the  work  of  Niepce  and  Daguerre,  and  of  Fox  Talbot.  The  names  of 
these  three  pioneers  must  go  down  to  posterity  as  co-equal  in  the  annals 
of  scientific  discovery.  [Portraits  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Elder  shown.]  The 
lecture  theatre  of  the  BoyaJ  Institution  offers  such  tempting  opportunities 
to  the  chronicler  of  the  history  of  this  wonderful  art  that  I  must  close  this 
treatment  of  the  subject  by  reminding  myself  that  in  selecting  the  present 
topic  I  had  in  view  a  statement  of  the  case  of  modern  photography  from 
its  scientific  side  only.  There  is  hardly  any  invention  associated  with 
the  present  century  which  has  rendered  more  splendid  services  in  every 
department  of  science.  The  physicist  and  chemist,  the  astronomer  and 
geographer,  the  physiologist,  pathologist,  and  anthropologist,  will  all 
bear  witness  to  the  value  of  photography.  The  very  first  scientific 
application  of  Wedgwood's  process  was  made  here  by  the  illustrious 
Thomas  Young,  when  he  impressed  Newton's  rings  on  paper  moistened 
with  silver  nitrate,  as  described  in  his  Bakerian  lecture  to  the  Eoyal 
Society  on  November  24,  1803.  Professor  Dewar  has  just  placed  in  my 
hands  the  identical  sUde,  with  the  Newton  rings  still  visible,  which  he 
believes  Young  to  have  used  in  this  classic  experiment.     [Shown.] 

Our  modern  photographic  processes  depend  upon  chemical  changes 
wrought  by  light  on  films  of  certain  sensitive  compounds.  Bitumen, 
rmder  this  influence,  becomes  insoluble  in  hydrocarbon  oils,  as  in  the 
hehographic  process  of  the  elder  Niepce.  Gelatine  mixed  with  potassium 
dichromate  becomes  insoluble  in  water  on  exposure  to  light,  a  property 
utilised  in  the  photo-etching  process  introduced  in  1852  by  Fox  Talbot, 
some  of  whose  original  etchings  have  been  placed  at  my  disposal  by  Mr. 
Crookes.  [Shown.]  Chromatised  gelatine  now  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  the  autotype  and  many  photo-mechanical  processes.  The  salts  of 
iron  in  the  ferric  condition  undergo  reduction  to  the  ferrous  state  under 
the  influence  of  Ught  in  contact  with  oxidisable  organic  compounds. 
The  use  of  these  iron  salts  is  another  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  contributions 

t  For  these  and  other  details  relating  to  Fos  Talbot's  work,  necessarily  excluded, 
for  want  of  time,  I  am  indebted  to  his  sou,  Mr.  C.  H.  Talbot,  o£  Lacock  Abbey. 
J  Photog.  Jounv.  and  Trons.  Fhotog.  b'oc,  June  15, 1872. 
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io  pboicmphy  (IMS),  the  modem  **  blaa  print "  and  the  be«Dtifal  pUt- 
iaotyp^MiBg  ilipaBJiint  on  the  pboto-tMaeibility  of  tbeae  eomponnds. 
[Cjmaatn*  fctet  J>f»lcned  with  tmneymiMe.] 

OtiUttm  iiilumtiin  known  to  ahiiHry  m  the  prawat  tiiiM,  the  mdu 
of  atrar  aza  fagr  iar  the  moat  iaqpertMit  in  photooiaphy,  on  aeaonat  of  the 
ettnortSnary  d^pee  of  laniitiwaaa  I0  whieh  they  aan  be  niaad.  The 
pfaotogisphie  imaga,  with  whieh  it  ia  mypririlege  todaaloothiaoeeaaioa, 
kUtat  innaihle  iniiifwaainn  prodaead bj  the  action  of  light  on  a  film  of 
a  aihar  haUd.  Maaj  aetboda  ol  pndociog  racb  filma  hare  been  in 
praetieal  naa'aiiiea  the  faondMion  of  the  art  in  H39.  All  theaa  depend 
00  the  doaUa  daeompoailioa  batMaa  a  aoluble  chloride,  bromide,  or 
IniHifa.  and  aS*w  aitnOe,  naoltiag  ia  tba  tonnation  of  the  aOvar  haloid 
in  a  niaUU  td  anaa  kind,  aoeb  aaalbBBaD  (Mi^paa  da  SC  Viator.  1»I8), 

'    I  br  Seott  Aieher  ia  1861.    For 


twaalgr  yaaia  thia  eoBodifn  jiriieaaa  «m  ia  oniTanal  naa ;  ita  hiatory  and 
datoib  of  aanipalatiaii.  ita  danraiopnant  into  a  drj  plato  fooaaa  by 
Colonal  Baaaell  ia  1861,  and  into  aa  emnlaion  ptoeaaa  by  Bolton  aad. 
Sane  in  186i,  aza  taett  familiar  to  arary  one. 

The  phologiMhie  film  of  the  piaaapt  time  ia  a  gelatino- haloid  (generaUjr 
bromida)  ttml'^PT  If  a  aolatioa  of  il|T«r  nitrate  ia  added  to  a  lolation 
of  petaaaioai  bnndda  aad  the  oistaia  w«n  ahakea.  the  aOm  bromide 
*       —ranbaidaatoMMbaltom  of  IhaUqoid  aa  a  daaaa. 


(Stwwa).    If  iaalaad  of  walai  wa  naa  a  riaetd  medinm, 
the  baoMte  doaa 


Boi  aatUa  down,  bat  tema 
aa  emnkiioB.  whieh  become*  quito  haaMganeoai  on  agitatiaa.  (Bhawn.1 
Thia  opacatka,  omitting  all  dataOa  of  ripening,  waahing,  Ae.,  aa  wall 
kaeva  to  pr»ttMal  pho(ogimph«a,  ia  the  ba«a  of  all  the  laeeat  photo, 
■laphie  mttKHf  of  obtomiag  aagativaa  in  a  eamara.  The  nae  of  thia 
mTalMbia  uhlJn  fJallni  «m  pnatfaaUj  iatrodoead  by  B.  U  Maddoi 
in  lgm,filBM  anaafaaaaii  it  lh»  —  4imuikm  kaaiBC  ba«  imiU 
by  OandMiatS-Cl).  SoA  a  falaiiM-braaaida  acBaUea  aaa  be  apraad 
oniloaaly  orar  aar  aolalialiiw    ^m,  paper,  galatiaa,  or  callaloid— and 


whan  dry,  otaa  a  highly  1 

The  fnaiSaaMnlal  paoUem  whiah  flfly  yean'  acpariaaoa  with  tUm 
haloid  fUiaahaa  left  in  the  bandaofebamiau,  ij  that  of  the  aatoia  of  the 
I  whiah  oeeiiia  whoa  a  ny  of  light  falla  on  aoofa  a  aihar 
Iha  di^  of  photovaphy— Car  bask  ia  the  aiitaaalh 
y— I^brioiiM.  the  ainhamtat.  aoMaad  that  aatiire  horn  aihw  baeaaia 
eolooradjwbaa  braoght  fna  the  aria*  aad  aipcaad.  The  ffeet  praaaatad 
itaelt  to  Bobert  Boyle  ia  the  aawtaaath  oaDtoiy.  and  to  Baaaariaa.  of 
Turin,  in  the  aighteaoth  eantnty.  Tba  chaaga  of  cotoor  uaimfpom  by 
the  eUoride  waa  flnl  ahown  toM  aaaodaledwkh  cbemiealdaeompoaitioa 
hi  im,  bgr  Befaaala,  who  prorad  that  •hlotiaa  waa  giraa  ofT  whoa  thia 
aalt  4"*TryH  aadar  water.  I  eaa  abovyaa  thia  ia  a  faia  whiab  admBa 
«l  iti  bafaf  aaaa  by  aB.  (FMaaoiaB  inWa  aad  alweh  papar  ware  ploead 
iaaghaaaaUwithiihar  aldaatda,iaa  Aa  onaagaoiaat  axpoaad  to  the 
alaataie  light  tiB  the  paper  bod  hoaaoaa  bloa.]  The  ^a  which  ia  giran  off 

Itaa  aalofn  or  aa  odda,  or  aaid 


liialid  with  icine  haliiaan  aboorbaBt  to  taadaaftba  change  riaibla.  [Stripe 
of  papar  aoatad  with  UM  pan  hokida,  tha  lowor  halTaa  bniahed  over  with 

"  Thadiflnatdagraaaofeoloafatiao 
~  oa  a  toaaana  of  tha  ralaiiva 

Ihtl  the  pwdaata  of 


abaaai  ia  Iba  Ihna  haUda  are  iaharaaitjr 


of  nhnto  ahamiaal 
I  diMvaat  daplBaof 


Frooa  tba  foal  that  halogaa  ia  aoma  fcm  ia  grpan  otf,  it  foUowa  that  we 
are  ouueafaail  with  pha»vinhaiaiaal  daanipoaitioii,  aad  not  with  a  phyai- 
aal  ehangg  only.  iJl  tha  erideoea  ia  ia  fkToor  of  thia  riew.  Haiogaa 
'1  aa  ailTar  aitrato  «•  the  lower  halvaa  of  tha  papaa  ia  tha 
,  or^aie  matter,  aaah  aa  tba  aalatinaia  an  amaiaioa,  aad 
ladoiiiliMMliBMMaUy,  aBaMtlMflalba*aa«aaf  ooloat.    Otliiiing 


paialed  with 


ahl«aide,pelaaaiam( 
Ac.  aU  retard  tba  aoloor  atiaaaa  (BOvar  abloaida  paper,  p 
atripaa  of  aolotioaa  of  aodtea  oupUte,  mareana  abloridi,  aad  potaaainm 
iliiirr  ■■■'*-  waa  aspoaed.]  It  ia  imaaatfjli  to  aaaoaat  fcr  the  aelioa  of 
tbaoa  chemical  agenta  except  oa  Um  riew  of  abawiiral  daewupualtieo. 
The  nv  of  light  fallina  upon  a  aOaw  baloid  moot  be  togardad  aa  doing 
1  work ;  tbo  Tibratoi^  mmgf  ia  partly  apant  in  doing  tba  work  of 
I  aaparation,  and  the  light  paaaaa  throng  a  film  of  andb  haloid 
pardy  Mbbad  of  ita  power  of  doing  aiailar  work  apon  a  aaeond  fUm.  It 
ta  ahtalt  to  demonatrato  thia  aatirfaalnrily  in  tlie  leeton  room,  on 
aaaoaal  of  the  opacity  of  the  ailrar  aaloid*.  bat  the  work  of  Sir  John 
HaradMl,  i.  W.  Diaper,  and  otheca,  baa  pat  it  beyond  doobt  that  there 


b  a  MiatioAahip  of  thia  kind  batwaoa  abaorption  and  deoompoaitioo.    It 
ia  «iB  kaoara,  aloo,  that  tba  mora  nfaoglbla  raya  are  the  moat  active  in 


Muiiitlag  Iba  daaompoaitioa  ia  tba  can  of  tba  aOTor  haloida.  Thia  waa 
BrH  prorad  kr  tba  chloride  bv  Hehaala.  aad  i*  now  known  to  be  tme  (or 
tlM  other  hidoida.  It  woold  be  piaaampHoo  00  my  part,  in  tba  praaaucw 
«t  OiflaiB  Abaay,  to  aalarga  opoa  tba  eflaata  of  tiie  different  apeetral 
eoloan  m  Hmm  haMda,  aa  thia  ia  a  nblast  apon  which  he  eaa  apeak 
wHb  tt*  ntbofity  of  an  SnTattigator.    U  only  lamaina  to  add  that  tha 


old  idea  of  a  apeeial  "  actinic  "  force  at  the  more  refrangible  end  of  the 
spectrom  haa  loqg  been  abandoned.  It  is  only  becaoae  the  silver  halouis 
alworb  these  paitieolar  lays  that  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum  is  most 
aetiTa  in  promoting  their  decomposition.  Many  other  innymyAa  of  photo- 
chemieal  deoompoaitiaa  are  known  in  which  the  less  refrangible  rays  are 
tha  moat  aetira,  and  it  ia  poaeible  to  modify  the  silver  haloids  themselTes, 
ao  aa  to  make  them  aanaitive  for  the  red  end  of  the  speotrom. 

The  chemical  natnre  of  the  coloured  products  of  photo-chemical  de- 
oompoaition  ia  still  enshrouded  in  mystery.  Beyond  the  fact  that  tL«y 
contain  leaa  halogen  than  the  normal  salt,  we  are  not  much  in  advance 
of  the  knowledge  beqoaathed  to  ns  by  Scheela  in  the'  laat  century.  The 
problem  haa  been  attacked  by  chemists  again  and  again,  bat  its  solution 
preaaata  extraordiaaiT  dUBeoltiea.  Theae  products  are  never  formed— 
atan  aader  tba  iMt  iwaaiahla  conditioiisof  division,  and  with  prolonged 
perioda  of  axpoaara-^a  <|naiititiea  beyond  what  ohemiata  weald  eall  "  a 
mere  trace."  Their  aariatanoa  appeara  to  be  datomuaed  by  the  great  ex- 
eeaa  of  nnallared  haloid  with  which  they  are  oombined.  Wereltogivefrae 
rein  to  the  imaginatian,  I  might  set  up  the  hypothesis  that  the  element 
silver  ia  really  a  eogapooad  body  invariably  containing  a  mimrte  per- 
centage of  sooie  othar  aiament,  wtiiah  rcaaiblaa  tba  compound  which  we 
now  eall  ailvar  ia  all  Us  ahamiwal  raaatieaM,  bat  aleaa  ia  sensitive  to  light. 
I  oflar  thia  aoggaatiaa  lot  the  aensidamtioa  of  tba  apaanlative  chemist.* 
For  tba  caioand  irn  ill  m  a  whili.  U.,  tba  paodnat  of  pboto^leeoMpo- 
aitioa  with  ita  aoMbiaadaaafaMigad  hahad.  Oaray  Lea  baa  propoaad  «m 
eoavaaiaat  term  "  nboto-aalt."  It  will  avoid  oircamlocotion  if  we  adopt 
this  nana.  The  pboto-eaita  have  been  thought  at  various  times  to  con- 
tain laatallie  ailvar,  aUotropio  silver,  a  ai^haloid,  anoh  aa  a^geatoua 
ehlorida.  Ac,  or  aa  oiyhaloid.  The  tiaa  metal  thaoiy  ia  diapoaad  of  by 
tba  iMt  that  ailvar  obloride  darkeiu  nadar  ailric  aoid  of  aalBaiaat 
atnngtb  to  diaaolva  the  metal  freely.  Tha  aoid  oartainly  retards  the 
fafaHen  of  the  photo-aalt,  but  doee  not  praveat  it  altogether.  When 
oaoa  lormad  tba  pbot»«hloride  ia  bnt  slowly  attacked  by  boiling  dilute 
nittia  aoid,  and  from  iba  dry  photo-aalt  merooiy  eztraeta  no  aUrer.  The 
aaoaaiptiao  of  tba  ailataiwa  of  aa  allotropie  farm  of  silver  insoluble  in 
naot  aaiiaaaU  be  inaiatainad.    Tha  aab  haloid  theory  of  the 

nay  ba  Iraa,  bat  it  baa  no*  yot  boan  aaiJUiahad  with  that  pre- 

vnflo  Ibb  i 


aiWaaaid 


boa  a  right  to  daaiand.;  Wa  lanat  have  aaa^oaa 
^viag  aot  ooty  tlia  paaaaataffa  of  halogaa,  bat  alao  the  percentage  of 
ailvar,  in  orlar  that  it  may  ba  aaeartaiaed  wfaatbar  the  photo-salt  con- 
tains anything  baaidaa  metal  aad  halogea.  Tba  aaiae  may  be  said  of  the 
oxyhaloid  theory :  it  laay  be  true,  bat  it  haa  oet  beoa  damonattated. 

PaoraaooB  BtfBAXL  Mkldola,  F.B.8. 


foreign  ^otes  aiili  fLt^si. 

—  • 

I»  ease  aa^  of  our  readara  ahonld  coatcmphtte  a  aummar  axeoiaiao  to 
Germany,  it  may  parhapa  ao*  be  amiaa  to  remind  thorn  oooa  mora  that 
the  annual  summer  meeting  of  the  Oarman  Pbotogiaphie  Society  will  be 
bald  this  year  in  Elaeaaah,  from  August  37-39  incloaiva.  The  reception 
of  the  gtiaata  will  take  plooa  on  the  aflamoon  of  tha  prerioua  day. 


It  may  be  aa  wall  to  point  out  that  in  addition  to  the  programme  of  feativi- 
liaa  aad  the  exhiUtioa  which  wa  have  already  meotumed  as  having  been 
■mmgttk  aa  aionraioB  will  take  place  to  the  Wartbnrg.  Thia  excoraiaa 
wiH  tifotd  admiraMe  oppnrtunitiee  of  taking  exposorea  of  the  celebrated 
caatla  and  naigfaboaibood,  and  will  finiah  up  with  the  more  or  leaa  in- 
ari labia  aooeert.  It  will  be  reaemberpd  by  lovers  of  Oerman  history 
aad  TTinailaii  opera  that  on  the  Wartbnrg  was  held  the  celebrated 
"  itmftr-britff,"  or  eootaat  of  minatiels  in  the  twelfth  centurv,  in  which 
Tannhitasar  played  a  part.  I«ter  on  Martin  Luther  faoad  there  an 
aaylnm  tor  a  while,  and  it  was  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  caatla  that,  in  a 
baatad  theoiagioal  diacnaaion  with  the  Evil  One,  hie  aathnsiaam  lad  him 
to  emphasise  aa  argument  by  burling  his  inVatand  at  hia  antagonist's 
head.  The  ink  marks  are  still  shown  upon  the  wall,  and  there  would 
eertainly  attach  much  interest  to  a  photographic  impreasion  of  this 
historic  smudge. 

Ths  amateur  vtmu  ptofeeaiunal  appears  to  be  as  much  agitating  photo- 
graphic circlea  in  Oanaaay  as  in  Uiis  country.  An  article  on  this  subject 
showing  a  good  deal  of  aniaiM  appeara  in  a  reoent  number  of  the 
tfoehtiMaU.  Frooi  tha  tact  that  the  writer  atylea  the  amateur  "a 
noxioaa  weed  "  one  may  perhi^  conclude  that  he  ia  a  professional. 


J  by  the  writer  has,  it  must  be  admitted,  something 
Be  propoaea,  namely,  that  all  so-called  amateurs  who 

ilaanr  war,  the 

,  wall  darkeiud 

t  potMstMS  shlockls, 

~...— c  -..»^— —  -, . , i  with  Ike  ordtaarr 

„, J  to  U(kt.    5at  tb*  lUrktMt  diSirsim  wu  obnrvabls  titber  In 

the  mto  of  «oloatmtlae  or  la  thf  mkmn  of  tb«  prodaota.  Psrhsps  it  mar  be  thowht 
WDVtk  wkll*  to  imal  th«  apsrimwit,  uslag  a  SHthOd  aaalofons  to  tha  "  BSthod  of 
fiactloaatlon  "  of  Croakas. 
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accept  inon»y  for  their  work  should  be  obliged  to  pay  the  industrial  tax. 
This  might  be  practicable  in  Germany,  where  all  trades,  however  small, 
have  to  contribute  income  tax,  but  in  England,  with  its  200?.  per  annum 
limit,  it  could  scarcely  be  carried  out. 


We  alluded  last  week  to  the  impending  appearance  of  a  new  developer.  It 
seems,  however,  that  "graphol"  is  not  really  a  new  invention,  but  is 
merely  a  powder  containing  eikonogen  and  such  proportions  of  alkalies 
and  other  salts  as  when  dissolved  shall  form  a  proper  developer.  The 
mixture  is  supplied  by  Mercier,  of  Paris. 


M.  liEOK  VtDAL  has  recently  pointed  out  the  disadvantages  of  being  con- 
fined to  the  employment  of  coloured  glass  screens  for  orthoohromatio 
work.  It  is,  he  says,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  be  able  to  vary  the 
intensity  of  the  screen  according  to  circumstances.  Gelatine  films  are 
unsuitable  for  the  purpose  owing  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  moisture 
upon  them.  Collodion  is  seldom  homogeneous,  and  can  only  with  diffi- 
culty be  removed  from  the  glass.  M.  Vidal  consequently  recommends  a 
solution  of  pyroxyline  in  amyl  acetate  which  also  dissolves  erythrosine  or 
aurantia.  This  solution  is  poured  on  a  fiat  glass  plate  and  permitted  to 
dry  for  a  couple  of  days,  after  wliich  the  plate  is  placed  in  water,  by  which 
means  the  film  is  readily  removed,  and  after  drying  with  blotting  paper 
is  fit  for  use. 

With  reference  to  this  proposal  Dr.  Stolze  remarks  that  the  pyroxyline 
amyl  acetate  solution  is  protected  by  patent,  but  that  perhaps  a  solution  of 
camphor  in  amyl  acetate  might  be  employed  instead. 


That  ever-recurring  question — the  shock  to  the  camera  resulting  from 
the  impact  of  the  instantaneous  shutter — has  again  been  recently  dealt 
with  by  M.  A.  Godems  in  the  Bulletin  Beige.  This  gentleman  points 
out  the  terrible  consequences  that  must  necessarily  ensue  from  the  cause 
in  question — how  the  front  of  the  camera  is  liable  to  kick  up  when  the 
objective  is  released,  and  to  be  knockedi  downwards  when  it  finishes  its 
course,  and  a  variety  of  other  results  too  unpleasant  to  mention.  To  read 
M.  Goderus'  paper  one  would  think  that  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  correct 
instantaneous  exposure  must  be  a  perfectly  chimerical  project.  Instan- 
taneous photographs,  and  even  occasionally  good  ones,  are  however 
obtained,  M.  Goderus  notwithstanding. 


To  obviate  these  evils  M.  Goderus  proposes  to  have  the  camera  arranged 
on  one  stand  and  the  objective  on  another,  and  to  have  them  united  by 
an  indiarubber  tube.  This  is  very  good,  doubtless,  from  the  theoretical 
point  of  view,  but  sometimes  when  one  wishes  to  make  an  instantaneous 
exposure  one  is  in  a  hurry,  and  in  such  cases  M.  Goderus'  arrangement 
would  be  Ukely  to  lead  to  profanity  of  language. 


©tir  etritotial  STatle. 


The  Stereoscopic  Manijal. 

By  W.  I.  Cbadwick.  London  and  MancheBter ;  John  Heywood. 
Oua  readers  are  aware  that  Mr.  Chadwick,  in  1888-89,  contributed 
to  our  pages  ,a  series  of  articles  on  the  stereoscope.  These  he  has 
collated,  and,  subject  to  certain  additions  and  alterations,  they  now 
form  the  booklet  issued  by  the  author  as  The  Stereoscopic  Manual. 
There  is  much  useful  matter  in  the  manual,  and  the  younger  body  of 
photographers  who  have  taken  up  the  art  since  those  times  when 
stereoacojiic  photopaphy  was  so  well  kept  to  the  front  will  acquire 
valuable  information  by  an  attentive  perusal. 


Thb  Ekcyclopjedia  of  Photogkapht.   Part  II. 

London ;  Biffe  &  Son. 

Pabt  second  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  Encydopoidia  shows  a  marked  im- 
provement upon  the  first  part.  He  carries  his  subjects  forward  from 
"  Background  "  to  the  "  Coffee  Process  "  of  M.  de  Constant. 


The  Photogbaphic  Instrcctoe.  Second  Edition. 
This,  as  we  have  stated  when  noticing  the  first  edition,  forms  one  of 
"The  Scovill  (New  York)  Photographic  Series."  The  fact  of  a 
second  edition  having  so  soon  been  demanded  speaks  well  for  the 
popularity  of  the  volume.  The  topics  treated  are  numerous,  and  are 
contributed  by  various  writers  on  the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
including  the  names  of  Miller,  Spaulding,  Klauser  Hull,  Carbutt, 
and  Mason,  in  addition  to  those  of  the  editors,  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Ehrmann,  the  latter  of  whom  gives  as  an  appendix  a  concise  and 


descriptive  summary  of  the  chemicals  in  most  common  use  in  photo- 
graphy. The  topics  which  come  in  for  treatment  embrace  the  dark 
room,  exposing,  developing,  intensifying  and  reducing,  printing  on 
various  kinds  of  paper,  retouching,  copying,  colour-sensitive  photo- 
graphy, and  other  things  equally  useful,  215  pages.  Price  one 
dollar  in  paper  covers. 

LE90N8  Elementaihks  de  Chimik  Photogkabhique. 

Par  L.  Mathet.  Paris. 
This  work,  published  by  the  proprietors  of  V Amateur  Photo- 
grapke,  24,  Boulevard,  Saint  Germain,  Paris,  treats  pretty  exhaus- 
tively of  the  chemistry  of  photography.  Processes,  products,  and 
materials  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  each  subject  is 
treated  with  fairness  and  as  much  fullness  as  possible.  For  instance, 
in  the  threescore  of  pages  devoted  to  emulsions,  we  have  a  condensed 
history  of  emulsion  photography  from  the  earliest  days,  together  with 
a  more  detailed  description  of  the  ramifications  of  the  process.  The 
subjects  of  developing,  fixing,  toning,  &c.,  are  treated  separately — a 
plan  which,  although  seemingly  disjointed,  is  perhaps  more  convenient 
for  reference.  A  very  complete  list  of  chemicals  and  their  properties 
must  render  this  a  work  very  useful  to  photographers.  730  pages. 
Price  5  francs. 

Photogbavpee. 

By  W.  T.  Wilkinson.  London  :  Iliffe  k  Son. 
In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  Wilkinson  describes  one  of  the  several  methods 
of  photo-engraving  that  have  been  published.  A  plate  of  copper 
having  been  carefully  polished  is  dusted  over  with  a  mixture  of  very 
finely  powdered  resin  and  asphaltum,  which  is  melted  by  heat  so  as 
to  adhere  to  the  plate.  Other  methods  of  laying  etching  grounds  are 
specified.  Upon  a  plate  thus  prepared  a  carbon  image  is  developed, 
and  when  dry  is  etched  by  being  placed  in  a  fluid  consisting  of — 

Sat.   sol.   (in  methylated  spirits  of    wine) 

perchloride  of  iron   6  ounces. 

Water 10      „ 

The  operation  of  etching  must  be  watched  carefully ;  it  occupies  only 
a  few  minutes.  After  being  etched  the  plate  is  cleaned  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  resist  and  varnish,  and  is  then  ready  for  being  printed 
from.  The  directions  given  seem  practical,  and  are  carefully  written. 
It  has  an  illustration  by  W.  L.  Colls.    Forty  pages.    I'rice  1«.  Qd. 


Loafing  and  Loving. 

Fun  Office  :  153  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 
This  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Fun  shilling  series.     It  comprises 
a  number  of  amusing  articles  and  sketches  pleasantly  written. 


RECENT   PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  11,420. — "Improvements   in   Paper  Used   for   Photograpliic   Printing," 
J.  Lewis.— i)«fcrf  July  22,  1890. 

No.  11,431. — "Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Photographic  Apparatus." 
H.  Simpson.— />aterf  July  22,  1890. 

No.  11,476.—"  Improvements  in  Photographic  Apparatus."  G.  Mattioli. — 
Dated  July  22,  1S90. 

No.  11,478. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Film  Holders."  J.  R.  GOTZ. 
—Dated  July  22,  1890. 

No.  11,566. — "  Improvements  in  and  applicable  to  Photograiihic  Cameras." 
P.  Bebbington.— JSa/ed  July  24,  1890. 

No.  11,648. — "Improvements  in  the  Construction  of  Adjustable  Tables  and 
Supports  suitable  for  Photographic  Stands,  Engraving  Tables,  and  other  Uses 
where  Varitition  of  Height  and  Angle  are  required."  H.  D.  Buttrum. — Dated 
July  25,  1890. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 
1889. 
No.  14,220.—"  Photographic  Focussing  Magnifiers."    Bishop.— Price  Sd. 
No.  14,270. — "  Photographic  Shutter."    Trunberrt. — Price  8rf. 


PATENT  COMPLETED. 
An  Improvement  ix  Photographic  Foclssino  Magnifiers. 
No.  14,220.  Frank  Bishop,  22  and  23,  Soho-square,  London.— July  5,  1890. 
My  invention  has  for  its  object  to  provide  a  means  wliereliy  a  focussing  magni- 
fier, sometimes  used  in  focussmg  a  picture  in  the  photographic  camera,  may  be 
temporarily  fixed  against  the  focussing  screen  in  position  for  viewing  the  image, 
so  that  the  hand  of  the  operator,  instead  of  being  occupied  in  holding  the  mag- 
nifier, is  at  liberty  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  of  the  camera. 
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Th*  inrention  eoniiiU  in  the  ooaiUaatifaa  with  the  ibenaiag  iBa(BiS«r  of  a 
metka  dcriotL  ia  th*  tem  of  aa  iadtandjbw  eapptd  dke,  vbid  whaa  [■imriil 
flit  tgaiiMt  th*  foaudng  mnrnt  tmuim  adtocnt  tMnto  bj  atowapiMfie 
vnmun,  ia  tba  naaaar  of*  mA«^  «ilk  mOciart  taaadtjr  to  toppoct  tho 
fill'— Ibk  ffiam  in  paaitfan  i^tiait  tta  tamu  and  p«nntt of  it»  ' 
•boat  tlMfvoa. 


baiacaUflad 


ftteettitgjES  of  SbocCettejS* 

MIETIXGS   or  80CIETIK8   FOR  NEXT   WBBK. 


Dfll 


VOnk  UOBBOS 

Bolatzth 


riHaalllMlbc. 


>^»Klnintn.lg,Oii«h  H  .Owtkla 
Walll^laa  BaU,  Utaftom  1. 


TBI  LON'DOX  AlTD  PROVniCUL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASBOCUTIOir. 
J(  I.T  24,— Mr.  B.  M.  Anith  ia  tb«  dh^. 

Tli«  MbiKt  of  iViatfv  <*rm^  CWiiorf  IMm  had  bMa  aaaoaaead,  aad 
Mr.  BcUUg  wm  cnoetail  to  mm  tkt  rBafrtca.  H*  Mat,  homwtwr,  two 
Mf»  tt  ift  ■■nil  I  Iwpor  wbkiriiMl  tf  Mlatod  nateriMMof  dMnat 
iiiluim  anw,  cnaga,  aad  rafcy  aad  ••■•«  aad  tnd  ia  Om  onUaarr  way. 
Tka  poraaa  priatad  rmUr  graM  glaa  bad  tooad  frmr  tbaa  that  which  waa 
.  Oa  «Bt  of  tha  itatf  waa  wrtttaa,  ''SSowiaf  tha  oonparaUT* 
I  *alaa  oftha  diCwMt  ooiamd  itHB^  toMd  with  tSMMata  hatk  aad 
"•^--"  inilMtrt  if  Itiai.  rfiiiliit  lliil  XuiiMA 
t  a  nod  aaMot  of  Hriit  b  *a  wat  aoMdUe  aad,  e 
rtor  darit-raom  wtadoaa"  Xr.  8choUi(  abo  aaat 
k  papar. 
Mr.  P.  A.  BUBW  aaid  that  at  a  laeart  MaatiH  ba  bad  alatad  tbat 
■adia  bad  ta«  rimwiliil  waia  tm fcr  atiatiat  IbiaadL  Ba  toi 
Hwaaiatba7<arU»ttetha  bafpaWfltad  aa  aittdaoa  tka  Mildatt,  of 
wbkb  ba  aow rad  aa  eitiact  to  tba  aiiiHin  It  wm coloond olitiaaaat 
ha  tbn  aaad.  aad  ba  fcaad  that  wltb  aaoM  wtak  oollodiaa  aMfi«aaar|io]r 


priaU 


fai 


irid  laadlMai 


Je«r  ba  nt  ikbar  ptiata  by  pctetiac  thivagb  a  (TMi  or  pala  tad  ■ 
Mr.  A. OawAJi  taqatawl  wUte M& BmST ottAatad  tCgnatar 
Iha  niata  to  ndacfaM  tba  ipaad  of  tCAttac. 


dacfaMtk 
i^itikat 


Mr.  BaiMatboi«bt 
Mr.  W.  t,  VnmntM  aaid  ttet  ba  „ 
Ibaofjrtbat  tba  nJativa  opadtka  of  Iba 


tbat  tboia  wbo  pat  brwaid  tha 
w«a  aot  tba  aaaa  ia  a  waali 


t  aa  ia  a««M  aa%  aad  that,  naaaMatfjr,  a  aacatira  woabl  fin  a  rkb 
t  la  a  alow  l^t  a«l  a  feaUa  oaa  tai  a  tiilA  l%kt,  w^dtf  to  inSHa  aoaM- 
fotalbaatbaitf  Hittbatlbiy^afccMdtt toTam    Habadoaa 


ibfcfowlbaBtbaitaf HittbatlbyMfccBrftttobam  Habadoaa 
{■•MMM  oocMioa  ibawB  ffiata  oa  tba  ■■«  piaoa  of  papar,  aaaat,  from  tba 
■MM  aMBllMt  wbMO  oao  priat  bad  bMa  priatad  la  Ibna  aiaalM  wbOat 
'  m  bad  haM  doaa  ia  laeb  a  Mbdaad  light  tbat  K  bad  lakn  two  daji  to 


t«iat,  aad  Monban  bad  adtaowladfid  that 
wbt^    latbaMaofarfMtlUMifafMi 


eeald^  act  UM  wbkb  waa 
>  O0Mai%  bowovM,  oMir 

Ha  aow  laowad  apiaoa 
R.    OMbMl^an 


MtMaikM  mV*  ■IM  b  ft  Mk 
of  papM  «M>  km  pSm  a«M  tba  «■■•  ■nailin  apM  It    Om  bad 

VTMbai  wttboat  eetwiag  fbiM  fat  tao  miavtaa— tba  tight  W  aot  baaa 

uaam  i 


baiag  thaitebMt,WBatbaw«akartaf  tbawbola.  It  waa  graror  ia  eoloor,  aad 
hadMa(a1baiflKto<anltadpap«p(latwia  a  gbxiag  of  albamcn  onr  it 
Tbk  aaggaMad  tba  Um  tbat  tba  o^gMk  oaMpeaadafillTar  pfaaaet  la  albo 
BMa  papar.  wbkb  gava  tba  ehaiaetarirth  itabaaa  Md  gradafai  la  tba  daap 
ikadoaa,  waa,  eonand  to  tba  ^krida  of  lOw.  psttoabalr  hwMdtlTi  to 
tba  Ikkt  poariBf  tfaoagb  Iba  yaOawiik-bfowB  gkaaTaad  thai  aoBMomtly, 
ttapib WM M^^kBy  a ddorlda aad  Bot  M  «»^ 


Tba  OuouiAjL  M  anoiaiac  tba  bIMl  tboagbt  tbat  tba  baat  ptiat  waa 
tbat  oblaiatd  with  UM^aastLe  IbfieiNd  tUt  wttboot  eohM 


tbaoM 
glaMWMte 

Mr.  Bttmoi 

Mr.  W.  B.  HABBiMHr 


glMi^  wbilat  tbat  I 
lUai 


eoioand  flaak  next 
tba  ilow-pfiatiag  yauow-Drowa 


tbat  tba  aoaditiao*  laid  down  by  ScbJiUk  bad 


aot  baa  foUowol,  aad  tba  aipMlaMat  tbaafWi  pcorwl  nothlag.  Tba  pt&ting 
riaM  AoaU  ba  dark  gtoM  aad  tbat  «Mtt  Mihw  papar  aboold  ba  aaiployaf 
w.  SAIhli^a  aMtaatka  wm  tbat  wttk  imm  giMa  a  gi«M  priat  wm  oMalaad 
naaaiaMpiwaotyp^ 


Mr.  Daaanaa  npUad  tbat  bk 
madk  Maanlly,  and  not  axdnalvaly  la 
Tba  oaM  gkM  bad  biM  ai  ~ 
take  Ira  ttaBM  M  loag  M 


WM  with  ngaid  to  ooloaiad 


powwnu, 
(or  prtatiog  liad  haea  gaaerdJy 


Ira  tiMM  M  k^  M  wllkeat  II,  ■ad  ka  did 
la  fa  M^  kafowi  tkal  ]  bat  tr  tka  ariat  t 
WMaol  tka  «d«  with  which  coioandglMi 

m  aaid  tbat  aar  om  eoald  lapaat  tba  aipMiateat  aad  prora 
latapM  al^laail  tot  ooloarad  awdia  wan  nal  or  aot 
ibaafaikiaiilaoMa  viaaa  taka  at  tha  laat  Satuday  ontiM 


Mr.  A.  Bammm  aaid  tbat 
whatbM  Iba  adri 

Mr.T.  KPnal 
of  tba  ANDtbrttaa  at  WaMlaad. 


TboCRanoias 


Sbad 


at  Cbaria.  wbm  C  bad  aatod  M  diqwty  of  tba 


Satuday  OBtiag 
Ib|p  of  tba  Conraotion 


The  next  outing  wai  arranged  for  Bank  HoUday,  August  4.  Train*  to  St 
Albana  ftom  8t  Pancraa  at  twenty  minutes  to  eleven,  and  from  liverpool-street 
half  an  hour  eaiUer. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETT. 
JCLT  24,— Mr.  W.  J.  Haniaoa  in  the  chair. 

^¥^1  ^-  ^*'"1^  7**  '  P'P"  °°  SUno$a>ine  Photography,  in  courie  of 
wUch  he  daacribad  tka  dilfarent  apparatus  required,  mode  of  WDrking,  4a, 
aad  iUastimted  his  remarks  with  a  number  of  slides  oa  paper  and  glass. 

The  CBAflUUii  waa  sony  a  larwer  number  of  membeia  had  not  availed  them- 
selvM  of  tha  plaaaara  of  ksariag  the  papar. 

A  diseaaske  foUowad. 

The  rasolt  of  tka  flnt  pbotographk  compatitka  towards  the  Warwickshire 
Fhotogrqihie  Somy  wm  aaBoiiiice.1  A  gold  medal  was  olTeied  by  Mr.  S.  G. 
MaaoB,  a  silver  medal  by  tba  Sodaty,  and  a  bronze  medal  by  Mr.  A.  Constantine 
for  six  photographs  takM  ia  Warwickshiiv  at  placM  accaadble  to  the  general 
pabtic;  tobetakeahatwaenMarvblandJaMSO;  three  to  be  opal  landscapes, 
partofsaehV>baailv«raratnam,  and  thiae  to  ba  of  a  rustic  cottage  or  cot- 
tifM ;  tka  six  f«iato  to  ba  exhibited  on  one  mount  The  awanls  were  offered 
for  axcallaBM  of  tba  froap  of  photographs  artistically  ami  teclinicaUy,  and  the 
OMMivaaof  tha  priM  pkatogra^  to  ba  plaoed  at  the  diposal  of  the  Committee 
oftkeFhotograi^SBrrayof  WarwkkaUra.  Tba  pietUM  wan  aant  to  Mr. 
0«fga  Bm^  PrsiidMt  of  tka  Lalcaitar  Soekty,  to  lodM,  who  awarded  tha 
priaH  M  foUowa  :-OoU  aMdal,  "  Light  aad  Truth,"  MrTBaiHamin  KarleeM : 
sihar  BMdal,  ••^anoa.'Mr.  Arthur  J.  Lee*on;  btoua  madal,  "Avon,"  Mr. 

On  Saturdar  last  a  good  aamber  of  nirmben  and  (Heads  took  part  in  the 
moethly  half^day  cxennioB.  Warwick  Iwing  the  muUttmu  tot  the  afternoon. 
A  vary  pkasMt  tlMa  WM  aniat  ondar  the  kadenbip  of  Mr.  Ueoige  A.  Thomason, 
PWM  WM*  axpoaad  by  tba  party. 


BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCTETV. 
0«  Sunday,  tba  MU  att.  tba  Soekty  mat  at  Prior  Park,  by  iaviution  of  tha 
RM.OwoaWaiiaaia,tbamBdpdeftbaOol%a.    Tba gronads an aoma two 
nadndaM  laoitaal,  aad  pNMBt  auy  pktmaqM  ao^acU  fbr  the  eaneia. 
Molt  I  '  **^'       ....  -.-.. 


•->«"..•  tag 


1 


Tba  btwkr  of  tbk  aacrcd  adifloa  k  richl 
tb  oarrtM  la  akkoilar  importod  ftnn  Bona.  It  is  lofty  am. 
.  ^  -  aad  talMMa  Vaadyok  of  tba  Bavtoar  baiiMt  saafly  photographed 
^ong  wltb  tka  totarior.^rbM  qnita  flnkbad  tba  floor^l  be  of  white  marble 
tbioagboet  Tbsn  k  abo  a  private  chapel  or  Chapal  Royal  in  tha  mansion, 
2!"  "L'SV  '""  tataadad  far  tba  ass  of  George  HI.  It  U  quiU  unique. 
TbM*  Mdlifs  take  tba  tea  of  a  craaeent,  are  situatad  oa  a  slope  four 
haadnd  tat  ahova  tba  Avoa,  aad  oeasidsiad  to  """""H  a  Uadscapa  ftall  of 
Italtaa  bMaty.  Fkr  awn  dowa  tbk  slope,  so  richly  fHnsed  with  woods,  aad 
spuming  tha  axtaaaiva  bbpooda.  stands  the  celefaratad  Palladinm  BIldg^  so 
W.U  known  k>  viaiton  to  tba  gaaan  of  tba  Weat  At  flva  p.m.  tha  party 
iblad  aadartbaratUMaf  tba  maarioa,  when  tba  worthy  Caaon  heartily 
MdMtetahodbfcMlawabMi  to  a  repast  he  was  pleased  to  can 
a  "MOdaat  eap  of  tM,  la  okHr  bat  aot  fanbriaU"  Mr.  and  Mn.  Austin  J. 
King  aad  Mks  Uag  illiliil  tai  dispaaalag  hospitality  to  the  gue>ts.    After 


Corredponirencr. 

T^  arrmrntmU  akMM  nntr  «nU  m  Mk  Mm  »f  tiM 

A  tUBIOUS  IK8TANCE  OP  FRILLING. 
To  tltt  EorroB. 

Bib,— A  law  waaka  a«o  Montioa  wm  made  at  a  meetiiig  of  tha  London 
aad  Provinoial  Pbotographio  Aaaoeiatfap  of  a  eariooa  cbm  o(  frlUing 
whkfa  origiaatod  is  tho  alma  bath  aad  diMppoarad  in  the  bypo.  I  have 
baaa  waiting  in  tba  hope  that  some  of  your  raadara  wonld  have  a  word  to 
My  on  tba  anbjaet,  m  a  biead— a  pupil — of  mine  hH  complained  (or  a 
kMg  tima  that  tha  alom  bath  oaoaw  his  platM  to  (rilL  I  have  never  met 
anofa  aa  wpariaaM  myaaU,  and  have  always  Uaghad  at  tha  idea,  bat  now 
ha  hM  tha  laagh  at  my  ozpanM,  or  thinka  so.  Can  you  My  i(  there 
really  ia  anything  ia  it  or  aot  ?— I  am,  yoon,  ito.,  B.Sc. 

[With  regard  to  tha  curiona  instance  mentioned  by  Mr.  TMpe  at 
the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Aatociation 
refemd  to,  of  the  diMppearance  of  frilling  caused  by  the  alum  bath 
when  the  plate  wm  tranaferred  to  the  hypo  solution,  it  was  a  familiar 
fact  to  okf  worken  with  gelatine  that  that  aubatance  wu  frequently 
rotted,  or  eren  completely  dioMlved,  by  alum  solution,  where  plain 
water,  under  piedaely  aimilar  conditions  of  t<^mperature,  had  no  ill 
effect.  The  late  Mr._  Woodbury  showed  us  tome  yean  ago  a  number 
of  Woodburytjpe  printa  that  bad  b«>en  utterly  ruined  by  immersion 
in  the  ordinary  alam  hardaniiw  bath.  Bichromate  of  potash  solution, 
too,  will  diaaolve  some  aampM*  of  gelatine  at  a  lower  temperature 
than  water  alone.  Somewhat  analogoua  to  the  case  noted  by  Mr. 
Teape  wm  the  behaviour  of  a  apeeimen  of  gelatino- bromide  paper 
that  once  came  into  our  poaaeMioa.     The  prints  paiaed  through 
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•development  and  washing  in  perfect  safety,  but  in  the  alum  solution 
became  soft,  and  sometimes  absolutely  "  slimy ; "  they  were  at  this 
stage  always  so  tender  that  the  utmost  care  had  to  be  observed  in 
handling  them,  and  remained  so  during  the  washing  that  followed 
the  alum.  Almost  instantly,  however,  they  were  immersed  in  the 
fixing  solution  the  gelatine  film  resumed  its  original  iirmness  and  all 
trouble  ceased.  This  appeared  to  us  a  complete  reversal  of  the  usual 
state  of  things. — Ed.]  ., 

EETOUCHING  AND  RESITTING. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— Mr.  Barrett's  reply  to  my  letter  is,  indeed,  a  curious  specimen  of 
an  answer  to  the  questions  relating  to  negative  retouching. 

"  This  over  -  retouching  has  become  a  perfect  nuisance,"  writes  a 
"Photographic  Artist;"  and  I  corroborate  this  verdict.  And  it  does  not 
concern  the  matter  if  Mr.  Barrett  thinks  I  obtained  my  information  in  a 
very  poor  school,  or  at  a  "  leading  house  "  in  Paris ;  the  question  remains 
all  the  same,  viz.,  is  it  possible  to  have  the  retouching  satisfactorily  done  by 
persons  who  have  no  tut  education,  or  should  it  be  the  work  of  an  artist? 

"  Common-sense,"  writes  Mr.  Barrett,  "  has  more  to  do  with  retouching 
than  the  generality  tliink,  and  I  fear  it  is  very  often  forgotten  when  writing 
about  it."  My  common-sense  tells  without  hesitation  distinctly  that  all  re- 
touching must  be  the  execution  of  an  artist.  Mr.  Barrett's  common-sense 
inspires  him  to  write  that  the  work  of  an  artist  is  decidedly  superior,  but 
a  thorough  art  education  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  thereto. 

I  hope  we  all  have  the  development  of  the  photographic  art  at  heart, 
and  why,  therefore,  fall  in  a  fury  about  any  one's  contradiction  of  a 
sentence  who,  when  true,  will  hold  her  stand  by  herself ;  if  not,  we  must 
be  content,  and  remember  that  we  are  not,  at  least  not  all  of  us,  in- 
fallible.— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  B. 
• 

JBictange  ©olumn. 

'*»•  No  charge  is  made  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparattts  in  this  colwmn  ; 
but  none  will  he  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
who  specify  tlveir  requirements  as  "anything  useful "  will  tliertfore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 


Will  e:cchan^e  Vever's  six  and  a  half  inch  burnisher  and  Vever's  portable  distillery 
for  a  ivhole-plate  three  or  four-fold  tripod  stand. — Address,  H.  Bartholomew, 
Great  Linford,  Newport  Paguell. 


angtoers  to  atorresponlrenw. 

■%•  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  "B..  Ghebnwood  &  Co.,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JouenaI;,  including  queries  for 
" Ansri'ers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given,  

W.  A.  (Melton  Mowbray. ) — Received. — Next  week. 

S.  C.  W. — The  maker  in  question  has  a  good  repntation,  and  all  the  lenses  we 
have  tried  of  his  manufacture  bear  it  out. 

W.  H.  Sedgwick. — l"he  erase  of  the  "smuts"  on  the  prints  during  burnishing 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  smoke  from  the  lamp.  Tliis  will  not  arise  if  you  use 
alcohol. 

C.  Preston. — According  to  your  account  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  mounts 
were  at  fault.  Ju.st  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  tendency  to  charge  the 
mount  with  being  the  cause  of  more  fading  than  it  in  all  cases  deserves. 

W.  B.  R. — Copal  and  oil  varnishes  generally  are  difficult  to  m.ike  on  a  small 
scale,  and  on  a  large  one  too,  without  proper  plant.  Better  purchase  what 
you  require  ;  it  will  cost  far  less  than  making  it,  even  if  you  were  successful. 

S.  J.  W.  asks  whether,  if  he  purchases  a  wide-angle  landscape  lens,  he  can  use 
it  during  the  winter  months  as  a  lantern  objective. — With  a  powerful  light, 
if  the  lens  be  of  short  focus,  he  may  do  so ;  but  it  will  be  much  inferior  to 
the  ordinary  combination. 

P.  Charlton.— To  make  two  gallons  of  enamelling  collodion,  take  one  gallon 
of  methylated  ether  (equal  to  about  eight  pounds),  specific  gravity,  '720,  and 
one  gallon  of  methylated  spirit  of  not  less  strength  than  '825,  and  from  five 
to  seven  ounces  of  pyroxyline,  accorduig  to  its  cliaracter. 

Gelatine. — Your  proposed  plan  will  answer  very  well.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  the  carbolic  acid  if  you  prepare  the  .solution  of  gelatine  fresh  every  day. 
We  advi.se  you  to  put  on  the  backing  with  the  same  gelatine  solution  as  you 
employ  for  mounting,  and  avoid  the  use  of  common  glue  altogether. 

Ckger. — 1.  Almost  any  shutter  will  answer  the  piUT)ose.  Perhaps  the  most 
convenient  to  use  is  a  simple  flap  shutter  worked  with  a  pneumatic  Ijall. 
Marion  &  Co.  supply  such  shutters.— 2.  We  know  of  no  such  medium  which 
will  work  satisfactorily.  Water  would  cause  the  gelatine  to  soften  and 
swell  up. 


W.  ScAiFE. — Cyanide  of  silver  is  a  white  salt  which  is  olitained  by  precipitating 
nitrate  of  silver  with  cyanide  of  potassium— iioth  salts  in  solution.  Although 
somewhat  sensitive  to  light,  this  salt  has  not  lieen  successfully  used  as  a  sen- 
sitising agent.  Youi-  experiments  are  interesting ;  we  should  advise  you  to 
continue  them. 

Dextrine  ^vrites  :  "Can  you  tell  me  how  to  make  dextrine ;  that  is,  how  to 
mix  it  ?  My  people  have  tried  all  methods  and  failed  with  each." — There 
ought  to  be  no  tlifficulty  in  mixing  dextrine  with  water.  Perhaps  the  best 
method  is  to  put  some  cold  water  in  a  vessel  aud  then  to  add  the  dextrine  a 
little  at  a  time,  stirring  well  the  while. 

E.  E.  Bennett. — Manufacturers  and  dealers  in  photographic  goods  have  a 
perfect  right  to  charge  what  they  like  for  them.  It  is  simply  a  question 
with  the  would-be  purcha.ser  whether  he  buys  them  or  not.  What  would  be 
the  use  of  publishing  such  nonsensical  letters  as  yours  ?  If  you  consider  the 
apparatus  too  dear,  simply  do  not  purchase  it. 

A.  W.  says  :  "  I  have  been  trying  mounting  with  gelatine  for  some  time  past ; 
I  employ  a  fine  'quaUty  of  French  gelatine  and  use  the  solution  thin.  My 
difficulty  is  that  when  the  solution  is  applied  it  will  not  lie  evenly  on  the 
print,  but  appears  to  be  repelled  in  places  by  it,  as  if  the  surface  were  greasy. 
Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  ?" — The  cause  lies  with  the  gelatine.  If  a  littte 
of  it  were  flowed  on  a  glass  plate  it  would  be  found  to  "pit"  as  it  set.  Try 
a  fresli  kind  of  gelatine,  preferaljy  one  of  English  make  ;  say  Nelson's 
"No.  2  soluljle."  This  is  one  of  the  most  suitable  gelatines  for  mounting 
purposes. 

£.  Bennett  says :  "  1.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  the  best  lens  to  use  for 
whole-plate  up  to  12  x  10  groups  in  studio — the  most  rapid  combined  with 
greatest  covering  power  and  least  distortion,  but  rapid  enough  to  take  ten  or 
twelve  children  in  about  one  second  ?  What  is  used  in  the  leading  studios  ? 
— 2.  Can  as  good  prints  and  tone  be  got  from  prep.ared  paper  as  on  that 
sensitised  fresh  every  day  without  a  preservative  ?  What  is  used  by  the  best 
men?" — 1.  A  portrait  lens  would  be  the  most  rapid,  but  a  lens  of  the 
"Group"  or  "Universal"  type  is  now  taking  its  place  for  groups  and  large 
pictures  in  the  studio. — 2.  Yes,  on  some  papers,  but  not  on  all.  Most  of  the 
large  houses  prefer  to  sensitise  the  papers  for  themselves. 


Photographic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  August  6,  New 
Hand  Cameras;  August  13,  On  Extemporising  Apparatus. 

Dark  Room  for  Amateurs. — Mr.  Stewart  Hardwick,  21,  Commercial-road, 
Bournemouth,  writes  that  those  tourists  desirous  of  changing  or  developing 
plates  should  apply  to  him. 

On  Saturday  last  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  of  the  Royal  Studio,  Newport,  Isle  of 
W"ight,  took  panel  portraits  of  H.R.H.  the  Dnke  of  Connaught.  The  Prince 
wore  the  uniform  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  of  which  he  is  Honorary  Colonel. 

Mawson  &  Swan's  Monthly  Diary. — We  are  glad  to  perceive  that  this 
handy  pocket  diary,  which  we  had  missed  during  the  past  two  months,  is  once 
more  to  the  fore.  It  contains  blank  pages  for  daily  jottings  interleaved  with 
the  business  announcements  of  the  firm. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — August  7,  the 
subject  of  Home  Portraiture  will  be  opened  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham. 
Visitors  cordially  invited.  Bank  Holiday  outing,  Monday  next,  August  4, 
at  St.  Albans.  Special  cheap  train  from  Moorgate-street  at  twenty-four 
minutes  past  ten,  St.  Pancras  at  twenty  minutes  to  eleven. 

Conventionalisms.— We  thank  Mr.  Seaman,  of  Chesterfield,  for  a  beautiful 
cabinet  group  of  a  number  of  Convention  "worthies,"  taken  at  the  Chester 
Railway  Station  on  the  occasion  of  an  exodus  for  London,  when  metropolitan 
friends  were  being  seen  off  by  their  confrires.  Mr.  John  Milne,  Aberdeen, 
also  favours  us  with  a  group  taken  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  hotels  when  certain 
friends  were  starting  on  a  picnic. 

Trade  Catalogues. — Mes.srs.  Lancaster  &  Son,  Birmingham,  send  us  a  new 
edition  of  their  beautiful  aud  comprehensive  catalogue.     It  contains  a  list  of 
all  their  manufactures  and  specialities,  and  is  in  itself  a  fine  specimen  of  the  • 
printer's  art. — Mr.  C.  C.  Vevers,  Leeds,  has  also  sent  us  his  new  price  list, 
in  which  are  many  articles  of  mauufactare  pecidiar  to  himself. 

Mr.  Alfred  WaTKINS  sends  us  a  print  from  a  properly  exposed  negative. 
Mr.  Watkins  says  : — "  The  print  wliich  I  enclose  is  taken  from  a  negative 
which  Mr.  Ballard,  of  Ledbury,  has  handed  me,  aud  whicli  was  refen-ed  to  in 
an  advertisement  of  my  exposure  meter.  Of  course  the  point  of  interest  is  the 
lateness  of  the  hour ;  both  Mr.  Ballard  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Clare,  testifiy  that 
the  cap  was  not  taken  off  the  lens  until  immediately  after  the  church  clock 
had  struck  nine  .at  night.  The  exposure  was  twenty-flve  minutes,  Ilford 
Ordinarj^  and  the  time  was  estimated  with  the  actinoraeter,  whidi  was  exposed 
at  the  same  time.  I  estimate  the  light  (A.  twenty-five  minutes)  to  have  been 
one-two-hundred-and-fiftieth  of  tlie  light  on  the  same  stibjeet  at  mid-day." 
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PRISTS  ox  PLAIN  PAPER. 
Wk  now  oome  to  a  considention  of  tbe  inorgmnic  or  other  salta 
'  I'yed  in  the  pcepustioa  of  the  paper,  and  u  regards  the 
:  'iee  in  gaoetml  uae  we  iMtjr  practically  confine  oonelvee 
to  two— namely,  those  of  anuBOBinm  and  bariom — aa,  though 
the  potaashun  and  sodium  aalti  an  ■omctimca  employed,  they 
praaent  no  apecial  features  to  reoommend  them  in  prefereooe  to 
tboM  just  named.  Chloride  of  ammooiaui  ia  undoabtedly  the 
beat  for  all  porpoaea,  as,  while  its  general  tendaney  is  towards 
rich  purple  or  blaok  tones,  it  readily  yields  to  modified  treat- 
ment if  other  Tarieties  of  oolonr  are  deaired.  The  barium  salt 
^  chiefly  noted  for  its  leaning  towards  pore  brown  tonea  and 
ahadea  Tarying  between  those  and  black,  and  it  is  alao  to  be 
iwwmmended  for  the  preparation  of  paper  that  ia  to  be  kept 
any  length  of  time  after  sensitising,  as,  owing  to  the  non- 
(leliqaesoent  oiiaracter  of  the  nitrate  of  barium  formed  in 
scnsitinn^  it  remains  drier  than  paper  prepared  with  the 
ammnninm  salt.  The  nitrates  of  ammonium  and  sodium  are 
both  more  or  leaa  deliqnsacent,  and  papets  prepared  with  them 
■in  mora  liaUe  to  deteriotation  flrom  damp.  The  nitrate  of 
potash  is  a  pretty  stable  salt  when  dried,  and  is  therefore  pre- 
feral>le  to  either  of  thoee  when  the  marked  brown  tonea  of 
barium  an  obijectioaable ;  and  ohioride  of  aodium  may  some- 
Umes  be  employed  aa  a  natter  of  ooorenianoe  or  from  motives 
of  seoocsny,  thoogfa,  as  has  already  been  said,  neither  it  nor 
the  pwtaswnm  poaaeas  any  merited  featmes  of  their  own. 

As  regards  the  stnogth  of  the  salting  splution,  it  will  depend 
upon  the  character  of  the  negatiTss  to  be  printed  and  the  tones 
required.  If  chloride  alone  ia  to  be  wed,  ten  grains  of  am- 
monium chloride  to  the  oonoe  of  solntioo  will  make  a  vecy 
good  avenge  eolution  for  general  purposes  and  ncgativea  of 
ordinary  density.  The  thinner  the  negatives,  or  the  stronger 
and  blacker  the  tonea  deairsd,  the  ttrongar  may  be  the  salting, 
and  rice  tcrtA,  a  coneqxmding  dilbrenoe  being  made  in  tlie 
strength  of  the  senaitiBng  bath.  The  greater  the  pro))ortion 
•>f  ofganio  matter  preaent  the  lower  may  bo  the  strength  of  the 
salting  bath  without  loaa  of  vigoor,  while  if  any  of  the  salts  of 
th«  oiganic  acids  be  used  in  combination  the  quantity  of 
chliridc  mutt  be  reduced,  or  heavy  prints,  altogether  lacking  in 
bnlliaBcy,  will  be  the  ramlt. 

Ia  anhetHnting  any  of  iIm  ctber  dilorides  for  that  of  am- 
msahim,  it  will  be  needfnl  to  modify  the  respective  qnantitiea 
in  ar4ar  to  secon  identical  resolta ;  the  equivalent  qnantities 
of  the  variooa  ohlorides  to  ten  gnina  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
>re — of  ehlcride  of  sodinB^  clem  gninB ;  chloride  of  potaasititn, 
foartaaa  gMfaa ;  and  ehlcride  of  bafnm,  twenty-two  and  three- 
qnaslar  gnins. 

<)f  the  cfgaaio  salta,  the  citntea,  tattntea,  and  osalatca  find 


favour  in  the  order  named.  The  great  fault  of  the  first-named 
liea  iu  their  deliqneaeence,  for  we  think  the  printing  result  is 
indubitably  finer.  Tartntea  oome  next,  and  the  combination 
of  chloro-tartnte  of  silver  is  manageable,  gives  pleasing  re- 
Bulta,  though  the  range  of  tonea  is  not  so  wide  ns  with  citrate. 
The  oxalate  combination  is  slow  in  printing,  hut  where  a  black 
tone  is  desired  it  can  be  reoommeiuied,  though  the  prints  le- 
quin  vary  thctoiigh  waabing  before  toning,  owing  to  the 
reducing  aetion  of  the  ntalatee  upon  the  gold  bath.  Very 
sparing  use  must  bo  made  of  these  organic  salts  in  combination, 
owing  to  their  powerful  action  in  adding  vigour  and  density  to 
the  image. 

Other  organic  salta,  such  aa  the  suocinstee,  malates,  lactotes, 
and  many  mon,  have  been  recommended  from  time  to  time, 
but  insnificient  benefit  appean  to  accrue  from  their  use  to 
make  up  for  their  eirtra  ooat  The  senun-of-milk  process  owes 
iu  particular  fiMtnrea,  no  doubt,  to  the  Uototes  and  milk  sugar 
it  oontaina. 

Of  in(nganic  salta  other  than  the  haloids  that  have  been 
used  sA  one  time  or  another  the  phoepliatcs  and  carbonates 
may  be  briefly  mentioned.  Phosphate  of  silver  found  some 
favour  in  the  eariier  days  of  paper  printing,  but  what  its 
speoial  advantagea  wan  we  do  not  at  praaent  ramember.  It 
waa  obgeotiooaUe,  homvar,  on  account  of  its  yellow  colour. 
Carbonate  of  silver  in  conjunction  with  the  chloride  has  been 
well  spoken  of  as  tending  to  the  production  of  a  keeping  paper. 
One  ■«|hod  of  its  application  consists  in  floating  the  paper 
fltVMntising  on  a  bath  of  alkaline  carbonate  by  which  the 
free  silver  is  converted  into  carbonate.  Such  paper,  however, 
requires  Aiming  with  ammonia  before  it  is  printe<l,  and  even 
then  the  results  are  noted  for  their  delicacy  rattier  than  their 
vigour. 

A  aoiuble  cari>onate  may  be  introduced  into  the  salting  bath 
if  desired,  with  the  result  that  black  or  grey  tones  are  pro- 
duced according  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used.  The  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  ia  the  best  to  employ,  as  the  presence  of 
anitnonia  salts  of  any  kind  seems  to  help  the  vigour  of  the 
resulting  prints. 

The  following  formulae  will  be  found  typical  ones  of  their 
kind,  and  may  be  varied  according  to  circumstances,  as  already 
detailed.  For  brown  to  black  tones,  or  for  general  range  of 
colour,  let  the  salting  solution  consist  of — 

Gelatuie 120  grains. 

Chloride  of  ammonium 200      „ 

Liquor  ammonia    .^minima. 

Water    1  pint 

Dissolve  the  chloride  in  the  water,  warm,  then  add  the 
gelatine  previously  swelled,  and  when  that  is  dissolved  allow 
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it  to  cool  and  add  the  ammonia.  In  cold  weather  this  will 
have  to  be  warmed  before  attempting  to  float  tlie  paper.  It  is 
suitable  for  paper  of  a  smooth,  hard  texture.  For  very  porous 
paper,  unless  specially  prepared  as  described  in  our  first  article, 
the  quantity  of  gelatine  may  be  doubled  with  advantage. 

In  printing  on  the  rough  surfaced  drawing  papers,  which, 
■by  the  way,  are  scarcely  suited  for  any  but  large  work,  where 
great  boldness  rather  than  delicacy  is  desirable,  the  proportions 
of  'Tclatine  and  chloride  may  be  modified  as  follows  : — 

Gelatine     30  grains. 

Chloride  of  ammonium 280     „ 

Liquor  ammonia    5  mmims. 

Water    1  P'^it- 

The  paper  should  be  floated  at  least  three  times  as  long  as  a 
thin  paper,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  absorb  a  good  quantity  of  the 
liquid,  as  it  is  not  so  essential  to  keep  the  image  on  the  surface 
in  large  work.  The  sensitising  bath  may  be  used  from  a 
quarter  to  one-third  stronger  than  what  we  shall  describe  as 
the  normal,  though  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as  for  the 
same  reason  just  given  the  paper  may  be  floated  on  the  ordinary 
bath  for  a  longer  period  without  detriment  to  its  brilliancy. 

Where  decidedly  brown  or  sepia  tones  are  wished  for  the 
ammonium  salt  may  be  replaced  in  equivalent  proportions  in 
either  of  the  above  formulse  by  chloride  of  barium.  From 
the  recently  published  observations  of  M.  Lumiere,  it  seems 
possible  that  some  use  might  be  made  of  the  solvent  action 
of  barium  chloride  upon  gelatine  for  purposes  similar  to  the 
present. 

For  purple,  purple  brown,  and  black  tones,  a  good  working 
solution  is  made  by  heating  a  pint  of  carefully  skimmed  milk 
with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  added  until  the  curd  separates, 
allowing  it  to  settle,  and  pouring  off  the  serum.  To  this  add 
for  each  ounce  ten  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  and  suffi- 
cient liquid  ammonia  to  render  it  slightly  alkaline. 

A  more  highly  organic  result  is  obtained  by  using  the  pre- 
cipitated and  rcdissolved  caseine  prepared  as  described  in  last 
article.  Effects  are  produced  in  this  way  that  closely  resemble 
matt  albumen  prints.  The  caseine  is  redissolved  with  as  small 
a  quantity  of  ammonia  as  possible,  to  make  up  about  the  same 
volume  as  the  milk  from  which  it  was  thrown  down,  and  the 
chloride  afterwards  dissolved  in  the  solution  so  formed.  The 
ammonium  salt  answers  best  with  this  organifier,  and  may  be 
used  at  normal  strength,  namely,  ten  grains  to  the  ounce. 
This  is  specially  applicable  to  thick,  rough  papers,  as  a  strong 
body  may  be  applied  to  give  vigour  without  producing  gloss. 
Any  excess  of  ammonia  is  given  off  as  the  paper  dries. 

The  method  of  using  nitro-glucose  as  given  by  the  late  Dr. 
van  Monckhoven  many  years  ago  was  as  follows  : — The  nitro- 
glucose  was  dissolved  to  the  extent  of  176  grains  in  a  pint  of 
alcohol,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  43°  Centigrade  (109° 
Fahr.)  for  about  ten  days,  by  which  time  it  has  decomposed  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  give  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  paper  was  passed  through  this  solution  and  hung  up 
to  dry,  and  then  immersed  in  the  salting  bath  for  a  couple  of 
hours  and  again  dried.  This  method  was  intended  for  printing 
by  development,  but  as  a  means  of  salting  is  equally  applicable 
to  "  printing  out." 

For  the  latter  purpose  we  have  secured  very  satisfactory 

■    results   in   combining  the   salting   with   the   nitro-glucose   in 

alcoholic  solution.     The  formula  employed  was  as  follows  : — 

Nitro-glucose   1 80  grains. 

Chloride  of  calcium     400     „ 

Clean  methylated  spirit 1  pint. 


We  took  no  special  means  to  bring  about  the  decomposition  a 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Monckhoven,  but  used  the  solution  just  as  " 
made.  In  our  liands  the  paper  was  floated,  not  immersed,  and 
hung  up  to  dry,  which  it  did  very  quickly.  The  sensitising 
was  performed  upon  a  silver  bath  of  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce 
in  equal  parts  of  methylated  spirit  and  water,  the  floating  being 
for  five  minutes.  Paper  so  prepared  prints  rapidly  of  a  rich 
purple  colour  and  keeps  well.  Dr.  Monckhoven  states  that  it 
will  keep  after  sensitising  for  several  months. 

In  using  citrate,  tartrate,  or  oxalate,  the  quantity  of  soluble 
chloride  should  be  reduced  by  nearly  one-half,  and  a  suitable 
proportion  of  the  organic  salt  added.  As  an  example  of  the 
proportions  required  take  the  following : — 

Gelatine    90  gmins. 

Chloride  of  ammonium    120      „ 

Citrate  of  potash 40      „ 

Water    1  pint. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that,  except  for  special  eftects, 
any  advantage  is  gained  by  using  these ;  but  where  special 
vigour  is  desired,  a  short  trial  will  settle  the  best  proportions. 
The  sensitising  is  performed  with  all  the  formulae  we  have 
given  on  a  sixty-grain  bath,  and  two  to  three  minutes'  floating, 
except  in  the  case  of  nitro-glucose,  the  impermeable  character 
of  which  requires  special  provision.  Wliere  any  departure  is 
made  from  the  strength  of  salting  given,  alter  the  strength  of 
the  sensitising  bath  in  the  same  proportion,  namely,  about  six 
grains  of  silver  to  the  ounce  for  every  grain  of  chloride.  Let 
the  bath  be  always  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline. 

The  strongly  alkaline  or  ammonio-nitrate  bath  had  and  has 
many  friends  for  plain  paper  which  has  no  albumen  gloss  to  be 
destroyed.  It  is  said  to  print  more  rapidly,  and  to  give  equal 
vigour  with  a  weaker  bath,  and  various  other  advantages  are 
claimed.  It  is  made  by  dropping  gradually  into  a  fresh  and 
perfectly  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  strong  ammonia, 
stirring  continually  until  the  dense  black  precipitate  just  formed 
has  almost  redissolved.  The  solution  is  then  filtered.  We  may 
note  that  a  solution  of  silver  that  has  already  been  in  use  cannot 
be  converted  in  this  manner,  as  the  addition  of  ammonia  causes 
no  precipitate,  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  (or  soda  or  potash)  in 
the  solution  preventing  the  throwing  down  of  oxide  of  silver. 

The  toning  and  fixing  of  plain  paper  prints  is  performed 
with  the  same  solutions  as  those  employed  for  albumen  paper. 
Any  good  toning  bath  used  a  little  weaker  than  for  albumen 
will  give  the  similarly  characteristic  tones,  but  perhaps  the 
best  are  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  baths  used  cold,  or 
nearly  so. 

To  amateur  photographers  desirous  of  a  change  from  the 
beaten  track  of  albumen,  platinotype,  and  gelatino-chloride,  we 
cannot  recommend  a  better  and  more  pleasing  departure  than 
the  one  which  has  formed  our  subject. 


DECLINE  OF  PROFESSIONAL  OUTDOOR  WORK. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  professional  photography  has  seen  its 
best,  or,  at  least,  its  most  profitable  days,  and  although  we 
refuse  to  believe  that  this  is  correct  in  the  general  sense,  there 
are  some  departments  of  the  art  of  which  it  is  plain  the  pro- 
fessional man  has  not  the  hold  he  once  had.  Without  either  a 
spirit  of  pessimism,  or  a  desire  to  rekindle  the  embers  of  the 
perennial  amateur  versus  professional  controversy,  we  select  this 
opportunity  of  shortly  considering  how  far  some  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  time  and  circumstances  have,  in  our  view,  adversely 
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a£footed  the  skilled  professional  photographer.  The  oae  of  the 
latter  term  assumes  to  the  individual  a  complete  practical 
grasp  of  ervry  bcanch  of  photography,  such  as,  we  fear,  is  none 
too  common  oowadajs ;  hot  in  our  remarks  we  shall  imagine 
the  abstract  entity  as  fulfilling  those  conditions. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  photogra{^r  has  lost  a  great 
deal  of  outdoor  work.  Of  old,  he  was  employed  by  numerous 
profeasioDal  men.  Thus,  an  architect  would  want  photographs 
of  boUdlngs  in  course  of  ereotkm,  alteration,  or  completion  ;  of 
eases  showing  ancient  lights,  sod  so  forth ;  nowadays,  he  is 
probably  a  photographer  himself  or  nombera  one  among  his 
aasistaots,  so  that  "  the  oOm"  takes  the  negatires,  perhi^M  as 
weO  as  a  profeisinnsl  man,  Sfod  doubtless  much  cheaper. 
Anctioaeers  with  hoossi  sad  estates  to  let  and  sell  also  do 
their  own  photographs  now,  and  we  hare  heard  it  suggested 
that  this  explains  the  inferiority  of  quality  which  those  pktnres 
usually  display. 

In  the  hands  of  solicitors,  snigeoos,  and  many  other  profes- 
sional people,  pbotographie  kDOwledge  is  ot  peculiar  value,  and 
it  is  expeeting  too  much  of  buaaa  nature  to  think  they  arc 
going  to  patnoiae  a  photognqiher  out  of  sentiment  now  that 
they  can  do  without  him. 

landscape  work — which,  althoogh  not  strictly  coming  within 
our  prmcribsd  scope,  will  senrs  to  throw  a  aide  light  on  one  or 
two  of  our  points — landscape  woric  which  naed  to  be  so  Inerative 
a  "  line "  to  many  is  also  rapidly  slipping  oat  of  professional 
hands.  We  hare  been  told  that  one  extsoaiTe  establishment, 
whieh  until  reosot  yean  mamtained  a  eooaiderafale  staff  of 
outdoor  operators,  cannot  at  the  present  time  find  work  enoogh 
fiiroDe.  Folks  take  their  own  riewi  and  groups  nowadays, 
flsasiils  p«^le  say  that  trade  in  seasrapei  is  exceedingly  small. 
Why  is  this  t  The  oonsumer  oonsmnes  jnst  as  mueh,  but  he 
has  become  his  own  prodnesr.  Several  firms  who  did  large 
liiisinMsns  in  producing  landscapes  have  either  gone,  or  are 
foing,  quite  out  of  notiee.  Ksan  compstitioiifamopg  themselves, 
sa  veD  as  ths  traasfbnaatkin  of  nnmnnier  into  producer,  have 
made  the  game,  in  the  popular  plirsaa,  hardly  worth  the  candle: 
We  have  heard  of  a  gentleman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  annually 
visiting  the  Continent  to  expose  a  great  number  of  large-sised 
plates  thsrs,  which  he  would  seod  boma  tor  development,  r»- 
flsiving  so  Boeb  far  saeh  as^ttive  produesd,  whose  terms  have 
been  so  Ikvquently  rsdnoed  that  he  hss  at  last  declined  any 
further  eommiasiooi. 

We  cannot  and  do  not  impute  this  dispUoement  of  pro- 
fessional work  to  the  iafluenoe  of  amateurs,  aa  such ;  ths  point 
we  desire  to  emphasise  lies  Car  beyond  these  oonfinee.  The 
outdoor  photographer  was  onoe  appealed  to  as  a  specialist,  and 
is  not  so  now  because  his  eliants,  and  many  who  would  have 
been  clients,  have  become  as  skilled  as  he  is.  The  average 
amateur  does  not,  we  firmly  believe,  injure  the  professional 
photographer  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  real  disturbance 
arises  from  many  oircnmstaaess,  such  as  that  now  at  railway 
and  sngtnsering  works,  in  shipbuilding  yards,  in  numerous 
large  manufacturing  establiahments,  one  or  more  of  the  regular 
eaip/oyM  undertake  whatever  elementary  photography  is 
rsquired,  while  formerly  a  profasional  photogn4>her  would  be 
caDed  in  as  ooossion  demandail.  We  have  seen  many  pictures 
•f  ships,  loaomotHcs,  foundij  ware,  cabniet  work,  warehouse 
intcrion,  patented  goods  and  specinlltiets  porcelain,  in  fact, 
meat  of  the  principle  products  of  industry,  taken— and  well 
taken — by  memben  of  permanent  stafls. 

The  photographer  wboee  business  consists  mostly  of  portrait 
work  mid  its  concomitants  haa^  of  course,  not  been  greatly 


affected  by  this  swing  of  the  peudalum  ;  it  is  the  man  who  one 
day  is  copying  a  deed,  the  next  taking  a  horse,  or  a  bridge,  or 
a  landscape,  who  photographs  everything  or  anything,  in 
short,  whose  practice  has  been  of  a  miscellaneous  kind,  it  is 
this  man  who  suffers.  It  almost  seems  as  if  professional  photo- 
graphy will  soon  revert  to  what  it  was  when  it  was  first  followed 
as  a  means  of  livelihood,  namely,  portraitiuv  pure  and  simple. 
It  is  consoling  to  know  that  in  that  department  the  position  of 
the  prosessional  is  imassailed,  and  wo  allege  the  undoubted 
circumstance  as  a  good  set-off  against  what  may  have  seemed  a 
too  darkly  drawn  picture. 

He  is  wise  in  his  generation  who  accepts  the  accomplished, 
and  whof  finding  his  outdoor  connexion  slipping  away  from 
him,  seeks  means  to  replace  it  with  work  of  another  description. 
In  drawing  attention  to  these  disagreeable  phenomena,  which, 
unfortunately,  are  attendant  npon  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in 
other  walks  of  life  besides  photography,  we  are  moved  by  a 
wish  to  be  of  service  to  many  of  the  old  school  of  photographers 
who  are  happily  still  among  us,  but  who  seem  to  be  reluctant 
to  go  with  the  times,  and  are  consequently  less  flourishing 
than  they  might  be.  Despite  the  fiust  that  as  regards  outdoor 
work  and  one  or  two  minor  departments  professional  photo- 
graphy is  imdoubtedly  on  the  decline,  the  industry  taken  as  a 
whole  is  an  expanding  and  a  growing  one,  and  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial reason  why  photographen  generally  should  not  advance 

with  it. 

♦  ' 

Tkb  Bumbcr  of  letters  we  are  constantly  recriving  with  reference  to 
the  eopyright  ia  photographs  proves,  if  further  proof  were  necessary, 
that  the  law,  as  it  is  at  pment,  is  utterly  inadequate  to  give  pro- 
taetioD  to  pietorss  taken  in  the  ordinary  course  of  bosineM;  there- 
fore they  are  heiBg  pirated  in  every  direction,  particukrly  by  the 
illustrated  press.  StiU,  after  all,  photographers  are  very  apathetic  in 
the  matter,  and  take  no  steps  whatever  in  attempting  to  get  the  law 
ssModed.  It  is  tnis  that  three  or  four  KiUs  on  the  subject  have,  in 
yssn  past,  beeu  latrodnoed  in  Parliament,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
they  have  always  suffered  in  the  "  slaughter  of  the  innocents." 


WmLB  the  BDls  wers,  however,  befora  the  House,  and  they  con- 
tained clauses  wUeh  would  have  materially  affected  the  profession  if 
passed,  no  movenent  was  made  by  it  towards  bringing  about  an 
alteration.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain  was  the  proper  body  to  take  up  the  subject.    But 

^  -itSfdi^  ^""^^  "^  ''"7  '""'  ""'  ^*  *°^'Ky  ^  do  so.  Now  we  have  a 
Pralgnphie  Section.of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  surely 
the  subject  of  copyright  in  photographs  is  one  well  within  their 
province,  and  one  that  they  might  well  take  in  hand  for  the  benefit  of 
the  profession  generally.  Any  propoeition  coming  from  such  a  body, 
we  feel  assured,  woold  have  considerable  weight  in  the  House. 


Tbs  price  of  sUvsr  is  still  rising.  According  to  the  money  article  in 
a  daily  oonteaponry  one  day  last  week,  "a  corner"  in  this  metal 
seems  to  be  designed  in  view  of  Treasury  purchases  when  the 
American  Silver  Bill  comes  into  force  next  month.  It  is  also  asserted 
that  just  now  the  market  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  American 
speculators.  Be  that  as  it  may,  bar  silver  is  being  quoted  at  bl^d, 
per  ounce,  the  highest  price  it  hss  attained  for  many  years  past. 

Thb  Camera  Club  has  issued  with  its  August  Journal  a  set  of  draw- 
ings, including  pisns  and  elerstion,  of  the  premises  being  prepared  for 
them  in  Phsrinfl  cross  insil  Everything  that  can  possibly  conduce 
to  the  comfort  and  requirements  of  the  members  has  been  provided 
for,  including  even  a  workaliop  fitted  with  a  table,  cabinet-maker's 
bench,  and  a  complete  set  of  tools.  The  building  is  of  red  stone  and 
red  brick,  and  has  a  frontage  of  61  feet  on  the  Charing-cross-road, 
and  DO  f>'et  in  Cecil-cnnrt.  There  are  five  floors,  the  principal  room, 
in  which  the  ordinary  meetings  will  be  held,  being  43  feet  by  20  feet, 
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with  a  height  of  14i  feet.    In  this  room  a  wall  space,  9  feet  square 
is  painted  white  in  order  to  show  lantern  slides. 


A  corr^'KNiENT  photoprraphic  studio  has  just  been  erected  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Record  Office.  In  this  building  the  documents  can 
lie  taken  whenever  photographs  of  them  are  required.  There  is  a 
studio  attached  to  the  Patent  Office  where  the  drawings  lodged  with 
the  different  specifications  are  photographed  prior  to  their  repro- 
duction by  photo-lithography.  At  the  British  Museum  also  there  is 
a  photographic  studio  for  the  use  of  those  who  desire  to  copy  any  of 
the  prints  or  manuscripts  there. 


When  will  tbere  be  a  photographic  studio  connected  with  the 
National  Gallery  ?  If  a  photographer  now  has  to  copy  a  picture  lie 
is  compelled  to  work  at  the  greatest  possible  disadvantage,  and  always 
in  the  building.  Every  one  knows,  in  copying  a  painting,  that  a 
successful  reproduction  depends  upon  the  picture  being  judiciously 
lighted,  and  this  is  often  an  impossibility  at  the  National  Gallery 
under  existing  conditions.  Some  few  years  ago  an  enterprising  Con- 
tinental firm  was  permitted  to  put  up  an  unsightly  iron  structure  in 
front  of  the  main  building,  into  which  they  were  allowed  to  remove 
the  pictures  for  copying — a  privilege  no  one  else,  eithtr  before  or  since, 
has  been  accorded.  As  we  have  just  said,  the  works  are  not  allowed 
to  be  taken  out  of  the  building,  and  sometimes  even  they  have  to  be 
copied  in  situ.  If  a  studio  with  its  convenience  is  required  at  the 
British  Museum,  one  is  doubly  so  at  Trafalgar  Square. 


Dktectivk  cameras  appear  to  be  coming  into  use  among.st  detectives 
— that  is,  private  detectives — if  one  may  judge  by  an  advertisement 
appearing  in  the  "  agony  column  "  of  sofne  of  the  daily  press.  It  runs 
as  follows : — "  Instantaneous  photography,  for  secretly  securing  photo- 
graphs of  persons  when  together  or  separately,  for  identification  and 
corroboration."  In  some  recent  law  suits,  particularly  in  the  Divorce 
Court,  the  evidence  of  private  detectives  has  teen  somewhat  severely 
handled  by  counsel,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  photographs  pro- 
duced under  their  auspices  might  be  similarly  dealt  with. 


At  one  period  photography  was  looked  upon  in  the  Law  Courts  as 
being  immaculate,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  accepted  with  more 
or  less  suspicion,  and  sometimes  even  not  accepted  at  all.  The 
different  courts  are  beginning  to  learn  that  photography  can  be 
made  to  lie,  and,  moreover,  to  "  lie  like  truth,"  and  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  almost  deceive  the  initiated.  Celluloid  films  particularly  lend 
themselves  to  this  end.  As  we  have  shown  in  recent  articles,  it  is 
perfectly  easy  to  combine  different  negatives  into  one  so  that  the 
iunctions  are  quite  imperceptible.  It  is  a  very  simple  thing  with 
£lms  to  produce  a  group  of  two  or  more  persons  who  were  not  or 
ever  had  been  in  each  other's  company.  Th&  time  will  no  doubt  come 
when,  if  photographs  are  submitted  in  court,  experts  will  have  to  be 
called  to  testify  to  their  authenticity  or  otherwise. 


One  of  the  Society  papers,  in  an  article  on  the  portraits  of  celebrities 
shown  in  the  shop  windows,  makes  the  following  remark : — ''  Miss 
Shortskirts  shows  in  her  picture  quite  as  much— if  anything,  perhaps 
a  little  more — of  her  figure  and  her  legs  as  she  does  on  the  stage ; 
and  she  is  wise.  The  stage  groans  under  the  thumb  of  a  Lord 
Chamberlain;  the  photographic  art  knows  no  such  controlling  influ- 
ence." In  the  opinion  of  many  people  this  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted. 
However,  the  publishers  of  portraits  of  celebrities  know  very  well  that 
jjortraits  of  ballet  girls  in  scanty  clothing  are  far  more  saleable  stock 
than  are  those  of  bishops  "  'tis  true,  and  pity  'tis  'tis  true." 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 
A  \(T!Li.-KNOWN  writer  has  informed  us  of  the  danger  of  "  prophesying 
imless  we  know,"  and  his  wisdom  is  doubly  proved  by  the  sequel  of 
an  innocent  remark  of  mine  at  the  beginning  of  my  notes  of  a  month 
ago.  "  There  would  appear  to  have  been  no  personal  friction  at  the 
Convention  meeting,"  I  wrote,  inferentially  suggesting  such  friction 
would  be  altogether  foreign  to  the  Chester  Convention.    But  how 


woefully  have  I  been  deceived !  The  management  and  the  findings 
have  roused  js  bitter  hostility  as  is  to  be  found  in  an  average  religious 
or  artistic  polemic.  One  can  often  get  amusement,  tinged  it  may  be 
with  sadness,  and  sometimes  instruction,  while  the  disputants  are  losing 
their  temper.  In  the  heat  of  argument  a  man's  feelings  have  been 
known  so  to  get  the  better  of  him  as  to  paralyse  his  power  of  correct 
quoting,  but  the  line  has  always  to  be  drawn  at  distinct  untruthful- 
ness. I  am  sorry  to  find  that,  in  two  instances,  one  of  each  pair  of 
disputants  has  trampled  the  truth  underfoot.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  amongst  emment  photogi-aphers  a  man  more  generally  liked  than 
Mr.  Warnerke,  and  when,  through  over-eagerness  and  championship  of 
what  he  looks  upon  as  a  just  cause,  he  allows  himself  to  say  that 
which  is  not  true,  it  is  a  little  remarkable  tliat  afterwards  he  has  not 
withdrawn  his  statement  with  a  graceful  apology.  The  chief  faults 
Mr.  Warnerke  finds  with  the  remarks  in  the  report  are  founded  on 
figments ;  photographers  were  not  insulted,  as  he  states.  The  ignor- 
ance of  our  complicated  British  system  of  weights  and  measures, 
shown  by  a  clever  experimentalist  like  Mr.  Warnerke  himself,  is 
sufficient  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  the  Committee  in  not  going  further 
than  they  did  with  their  recommendations  as  to  the  metric  system — a 
much  more  inconvenient  one  than  the  British  for  domestic  purposes — 
being  one  that  the  mass  of  the  "  inhabitants  of  Germany,  the  Balkan 
peninsula,  and  other  counti-ies  of  the  Continent,"  were  conversant  with 
three  months  after  introduction.  I  am  in  no  position  to  enter  into 
their  mental  capacity,  but  this  I  do  say  :  Mr.  Warnerke  would  be  very 
unwise  to  attempt  to  prove  that  they  all  made  general  use  of  it  either 
within  three  months  or  three  times  three  years  after  its  introduction. 

If  Mr.  Warnerke  is  blameable  for  over-harshness,  what  can  be  said 
of  Mr.  Emerson's  very  remarkable  observations  regarding  Mr.  New- 
man ?  I  have  had  shown  to  me  an  article  by  him  attacking  the  latter 
in  a  fashion  which  it  is  gratifying  to  think  is  rarely  seen  nowadays 
in  English  literature.  This  lucubration  also  starts  with  an  untrue 
assertion,  which  perhaps  was  necessary  as  a  kind  of  internal  spur 
which  the  pen  could  resent.  This  Mr.  Emerson  appears  to  desire  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  owner  of  a  similar  sounding  name,  the 
memory  of  which  is  grateful  in  the  ears  of  men  with  literary  tastes. 
We  are  to  understand  this  is  young  Mr.  Emerson.  I  am  not  going 
to  undertake  any  arguments  to  or  for  the  style  of  work  this  "  youug 
Emerson  "  affects ;  I  desire  to  raise  a  protest.  Photography,  not  to 
say  literature,  is  degraded  by  tlie  style  of  writing  adopted  by  Mr. 
Newman's  critic.  The  following  paragraph  I  quote  verbatim,  and  it 
is  in  spirit  repeated  frequently — "I  look  upon  Mr.  Newman  as  a 
third-rate  decorative  painter  of  advanced  years."  De  ffustibm  non  est 
disputandum  we  are  told ;  hence  when  I  quote  another  sentence  "  I 
would  rather  serve  in  Hell  with  Velasquez  and  Whistler,  and  the 
painter  of  common  things,  than  reign  in  Heaven  with  Raphael, 
Fuseli,  and  Newman  "  it  is  not  to  question  the  taste  but  the  balance 
of  mind  of  a  writer  whose  bitterest  taunt  is  founded  in  opposition  at 
any  rate  to  the  teaching  of  one  modern — Mr.  Ruskin.  However,  let 
it  go  :  if  Mr.  Emerson's  sense  of  art  be  in  any  way  gauged  by  his 
sense  of  propriety  in  literature,  is  fate  is  nowise  uncertain.  It  will  be 
very  entertaining  to  read  the  testimonials  he  half  promises  to  publish. 
Will  they  be  equal  to  those  of  "Beecham's  Pills,  or  "Pears'  Soap?" 
I  did  hear  that  at  the  Convention  it  was  said  Mr.  Newman  was  con- 
nected with  the  Athenaiim :  I  presume  that  Mr.  Emerson  will  not 
publish  with  the  rest  of  the  testimonials  all  that  the  art  critics  of  that 
journal  have  written  about  him. 

Turnino'  from  this  unpleasant  exhibition  one  cannot  but  remark  in 
how  different  a  manner  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Pringle  and 
Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson  has  been  managed;  hard  knocks  are  exchanged, 
but  in  proper  language,  rather  suggestive  perliaps  of  two  men  with 
foib,  uncertain  of  each  other's  powers.  If  the  Zeiss  objectives  even- 
tuallv  prove  to  be  constructed  with  one  of  the  components  or  fluor 
spar  lens  (by-the-by,  for  some  time  "fluorite"  was  the  name  given,  and 
every  one  wondered  what  fluorite  was),  I  don't  think  the  rankers  can 
be  accused  of  anything  but  "  cuteuess,"  for  no  one  would  have  accused 
them  of  false  representations  if  the  ordinary  optical  glasses  of  com- 
merce were  used  in  connexion  with  the  Jena  glass.  Why,  therefore, 
are  we,  on  ethical  grounds,  to  blame  them,  when  an  equally  well- 
known  substance — difficult,  it  is  true,  to  procure  coueless — is  used, 
its  value  for  lenses  having  been  by  no  means  unknown  for  long  time 
past  ?     I  do,  however,  look  with  very  grave  suspicion  upon  that 
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woadaif  al  lea*  whioh  tbe  Uat  voriNnhare  eould  not  fhoto-«i»airnph 
with,  bat  which,  when  lent  to  the  Contiaeiit  and  b*di,  wm  wf» V"  of 
good  photoffnphjr.  That  u  aot  my  expcrieoce  witii  koMi — thftt 
tnrelliiig  inprovM  them.  Nor  k  th»  M^patttd  eyfuimer  of  Mr. 
D*beagdi«ai  with  weak  oegalirea,  Mfivwn  at  tlM  tMbaial  nwrtiim  tbe 
other  dsf .  I  Ino  w.  and  to,  I  feel  ciir^  dow  Mr.  Dehanham,  that  friaU 
in  th*  MU  with  ordioaiy,  or,  ratliar,  thin  ne^tivta,  wUl  nat  baar  eom- 
parijoo  with  prinu  from  the  Mma  done  in  tba  diadt^  yet  ha  apfwara 
to  hold  a  cuntnrf  Tiew.    !«  tkia  as  akhiaain  job  again  f 

Fmmn  Lamcic. 
» 

SHUTIEBS,  EUPOSCaX^  AND  DKFIXITIGN. 
IsinrMMBABLK  M  an  tha  trfm  ani  lanna  of  wpMan  akattcn,  It  i« 
Teiy  c(f«ain  tkat  we  hare  not  yal  attrimd  patheHuu,  or  mmrHiiMg 
lihak;  iaiiud.itayyaaiaai  if  ahuyaaaitoirfaiiliMnii^o  ywe- 
tiM''iaMaa«aMaw''waHca«e  eMitoM  with  aaytkia^  tlMt  %ean  the 
aaw)  a(  aknitar  if  it  only  kiaka  rntker  complicated. 

Tkat  than  aia  aaay  laaDy  good  f ohm  of  Aattar  ia  «ka  ■■that  no 
oaa  can  daay,  bi*  I  think  meat  frnttmi  ■«•  wil  afpna  ihnt  Iba  keat 
are,  ■•  *  rale,  tha  akq>latt,  ni,  m  •  matter  ef  ftet,  tot  ordinary 
"  ^aidi '  work— timat  acanaa  mi  tki  like— no  rery  great  dagne  of 
laptdity  ie  niiniiMaij,  and  tba  limfkrtW  wntiinkM  tba  better.  For 
aciantiie  fifaaia  and  fer  aoaM  ak«M  aaanbjaelaot  of  the  eatnmon 
roB  it  m^y  k*  iMBMary  or  derinMk  te  fro  into  bnndiadlkn  and  eren 
r«  Mooad,  and  flMB  aa  donbt  the  higbeit  ridn  of  the 
ia  ■adaokt  raqaind;  bat  what  the  orery^ay  irorkar 
tkii*|  ^nm»  k  a  aknttor  that  «a  pre  him  a  ModiMnlety  abort 
axpaave  with  the  rery  lainaat  naMCt  ef  light  poaribk. 

I  will  not  mr  that  the  qoeatiiB  of  tba  ftmwrtluu  ef  iigkt  aetnallr 
titiikad  by  th»  dtffetvnt  fnrma  of  ihrttar  Ima  bean  neglected,  fer 
•ooM  year*  age  a  good  deal  of  tfrMun  wna  daroled  to  tin  rabjeot, 
hot  blNrly,  aiaeo  ikuttafs  beeaan  ■»  faoifiiUy  auinaioai,  dteir  dia- 
faarina  haa  baao  ahaeat  takeead,  and  anuiy  of  tba  aioio  OMdeni 
amatsaia  loak  to  nothing  bayoad  apaad,  iaaglaiag  that  every  espo- 
Kuo  of,  aay,  a  taath  ef  a  aeooad,  fttoa  the  Maaa  ■aonnt  of  light  to 
tba  plata.  I  need  aot  poiat  oat  tbe  Mkey  of  tkk  idea,  for  any  one 
witbkalakriafocparieaea  ia  pbotogvapby  mtiat  be  awato  that  tke 
Maw  dkumn  wiB  rary  greatly  in  «hb  taepeet,  aomtfag  to  tba  porf- 
tioa  in  wMoh  it  k  aaad  witb  ragaH  to  tba  leai. 

I  think  thfte  can  be  Uttie  dovbt  that  tbei*  waa  awfe  eommoa- 
•enaay  V  lea*  mechameal  taftmdlj,  dkpkyed  in  tba  ahiiMeiB  of  tan 
or  eluiwu  ywiie  wtxe  thaa  hunaayrftba  nwia  awdaiaoiMo.  If  any 
oaa  «fll  leek  book  at  tba  AutAVae  of  IMO,  and  atndr  the  diffpn'Dt 
abaMMa  thai*  laaetibad,  I  Wnk  be  wil  be  of  toy  opininn,  for  jutt 
preriona  to  that  period  the  want  of  a  good  shatter  had  been  erperi- 
eaeed,aadtbe  aabjeet  waa  being,  inreatigatrd,  with  the  T«aiilt  that 
many  good  nod  aimpk  idaaa  wan  paMabad,  tba  priadpka  of  aoiaa  of 
which  ware  Kihaei{iiantly  drm— d  ap  with  Taflona  meehairieal  ia- 
inwwawala  to  «t  tbam  fer  tba  PMairt  Ofiea. 

One  of  tba  tkapkat  and  beat  of  tiM  jaiadplei  iarolred  ia  lorae  of 
tbiaa  aid  abatlapa  k  that  of  auUag  tba  espaanie  by  meaaa  ef  two 
pktea  or  diaea  eroMtag  oise  another;  the  adTantage  ef  tbk  ia,  tliat 
with  paetiealiy  tbe  aaaM  awlita  fore*  the  npooure  can  ba  made 
■aeb  toOM  rapid  tbaa  when  a  mafflt  pkte  or  i)i«e  k  aaed ;  or,  if  the 
aaaw  daiation  of  time  be  adhered  to,  a  vaDtly  giaalar  quantity  of 
tight  em  ba  atflked,  ainee  by  dortU^g  die  length  nf  tbe  two  apeftaias 
the  full  opening  of  tbe  lena  k  at  ntnk  for  a  much  lanrer  propowion 
rif  tba  total  oipoaaia.  But  tbk'oaly  lafere  to  thote  foma  in  wfaidi 
it  k  paaiibb  to  m>  enlarge  tbe'epaal^a  ia  tbe  oMiring  diaea,  for  if  the 
apaMaaaa,  altatltti  cirenlar  or  tipmn,  be,  a*  in  many  caaea^'praetically 
r  tbaa  tbe  fall  opening  of  tba  kiw,  the  latter  ia  working  at  ita 
power  for  bat  aa  iaiailadBal  fraction  of  the  total  aspoaare, 
aad  tba  only  gnia  k  ia  ikfiifiig  'Oa  duration  of  the  aotioa  wkh  a 
ooffMayoaaiaf  loaa  of  light. 

ThadUkmna  betweaa  tba  qaaatlty  of  li|;ht  admitted  by  a  aingle 
aad  a  doabb  diae  akntter,  giviag  aa  a^aal  /myf A  of  eapoaara,  aiay  be 
lliafkiially  {Daatraicd  by  aiippiiwag  tba  fltM  to  be  lupiaiitad  by  a 
diiawd  Aapad  igine,  the  loagar  diagoaal  nf  wbkh  gitea  tba  length 
of  iinaaia  and  tba  aborter  tba  TolaaM  of  light.  Oonuaaadag  with 
tba  asponin  at  one  end  uf  the  laager  diagonal  the  Toliune  of  light 


admitted  inereaaas  uatil  the  fall  aperture  ia  readtad  at  the  widest 
part  of  the  diamond,  aad  then  it  immediately  hegina  to  deeteaw  in 
praeisaly  larane  faahMi.  If  w«  give  tke  diaaiond  tbe  dimeamaaa  of 
fo«r  tochea  aad  two  oa  its  two  diagaaak  w«  ahall  find  that  ita  aaper- 
fieial  araa  k  lour  aqaaie  indtta.  Now  eubatitate  a  doable  disc 
•batter  waakiag  wilk  tbe  aame  motive  iorae,  m.,  eneb  diac  tnvelling 
ia  opporito^iiaotiaBa  to  one  another  at  tba  aama  apead  aa  tbe  tingle 
one.  lathkcnaetbeamxiBnmexpoauiawiUbeiaadMd  ia  half  the 
time,  and  tba  Egoo  gi««a  when  tba  oxpeaare  k  oeaipkta  will  be  a 
aqaara,  whoae  diagoaal  k  two  iaokea  and  ita  aide  V^  ;  iu  anparficial 
area  i«,  therefore,  juat  half  of  the  prerious  figure. 

IM  DOW,  if  we  taba  a  doubie^iac  akatter  with  the  apertures 
doabled  in  length,  whieh  wiH  make  the  expoeare  equal  in  doration  to 
the  6rat  ar  angio  diae,  w«  find  aa  entirely  different  figure.  Com- 
aaaoeingat'tba  apsK  aa  befi>re,  the  maximum  width  at  expoeare  ia 
laaabad ia  tba aaaaa  time  or  diataaee  a«  ia  the  prarioaa  «aae;  then 
tba  hawidary  iiaai  pneaad  in  a  paraHet  diiaeiion  for  double  the 
diataaoa,  aad  taaUy  till  uigu  in  a  rereiaa  igare  to  the  opemag.  The 
abapab,  in  «s«t,  aaamtbiaf  Kbe  a  ratbar  atabby  "  tip-cat,"  and  if  we 
maaaaM  tbe  aaperfldal  aoHtaata  we  find  tbey  are  six  square  inches ; 
kiotbartMrdi^  half  aattaob  awn  aa  the  single  dke  aod  tbme  tfanea 
aa  maih  aa  tba  daakii  Hm,  with  sqaara  or  cirenlar  apaitaiaa. 

Aa  I  Imea  ahowa,  tbam  k  a  deaidad  adrantsga  la  aifag  the  doable 
tkattar  w4tb  aqaars  aparturce  where  rapidity  of  aetfoa  k  repaired 
rsgardlem  of  loas  of  light,  but  another  advantage  ia  Bis i  mad  by  aome 
for  amuhi  tapaaof  tba  doahk  action  dhattar.  The  above  oalealations 
lalar  taa^aa*aapaitmaapasa«goaa  ainlhsi  ia  tba  4iaeaiion  of  one 
of  tek  sides,  ia  wbieh  aaaa  the  aapnaass  aaamaaiaa  at  oaae  across 
tba  f  al  bsaailh  of  the  opaaing.  Bat  tbesa  k  another  type  in  which 
tbe  apartone  eaoas  ia  tba  diiacttoa  af  tkak  dikronalt,  the  ex^nsure 
thaa  aoanaaarfag  aad  'IWskinf  in  a  point  at  the  centre.  For  suck 
■butters  a  finer  ds^iaa  of  definitioa,  other  tiiioga  being  equal,  ia 
ekieaed  tm  the  ground  tbat  (bey  act  as  diaphiagma  during  the  greater 
part  of  tba  aapeaaaa.  Thas  clsiiffl,  I  ahall  oadearoar  to  ahow,  k  based 
oa  aa  aatire  teilaay. 

Bat,  fint,  aa  rsfaada  tba  lelalivo  amount  of  light  adoattad  aa  com- 
pared with  a  atagfe  apaitan  ef  the  aaaae  dimaasiana.    1  hana  not  veu- 
to  atteaspt  to  ealoakti  thk  aeoasataly,  bat  obvaoak^  tba  loss 


:  ba  T«iy  mueb  geaat*  than  ia  tbe  case  of  the  apertuvsa  traasUing 
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in 
its 


(be  latter  < 


wlien 


oas  sightk  ef  its  opeaiag,  pasaksi; 


ia  tba  ^laetiaa  ef  I 
the  shuttsr 

aightb  of  tba  aasa  kat  woik,  bat  ■  tba  other  caae,  wiieB  dm  dbutter 
ia  eaasigktb  epea,  only  ooa-aixty-loiirtb  of  tba  real  power  of  tha  lena 
k  opa(atiag,aBd  wbaa  it  k  iiatf  open  it  baa  oaly  attained  one  qnerter 
tiia  valne  of  tbe  full  apartnre.  Tbara  auist  than  be  aa  iwmansn 
loaa  of  light  aa  eompaiad  with  tba  other  famliiiiassits  already  aen- 
i  miU,  U  tbara  ha  a  gain  ia  dsflaitinn  it  k  snssething. 

Bat,  mrfDrtuaataly,  thow  who  aaba  tbk  olaim  overlook  the  fact 
tbe  perioda  when  the  ebuttar  k  acting  as  a  atop  and  the 
k  dafiakv  ■*  •**  ^"^  *>>•  ^^  '"  *>  eztreoafy  fedbk  Chat  ita 
k  oaarwbalmingly  awotbsasd  by  what  enten  wbsa  (be  lena 
k  wecking  at  its  wont.  Thus,  foe  inataooe,  take  a  abutter  whoee 
fnB  apaituie  k  oae  iaob ;  each  (raetional  part  of  a  aeoand  that  that 
apattma  k  at  work  epoiliag  <lefinitfcm  as  much  light  eataia  aa  daring 
sixty-four  timea  that  period  woald  laacb  the  pkte  through  the  inn- 
ing of  ona-dghth  of  an  inch,  or  four  timea  aa  much  aa  during  the 
same  time  would  pam  through  the  half-open  abutter. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  as  well  aa  a  teiUous  and  laborious  job  to 
thoroughly  work  out  thu  matter  to  the  end,  but  I  will  venture  to 
give  a  little  calculation  I  have  made  which  will  help  to  throw  soma 
light  on  what  I  mean.  It  k  bassd  oa  tbe  soppoeitioB — a  reasonable 
oae,  I  think— that  oqnal  voluaea  of  light  paaidng  through  atopa  of 
difleicnt  area  woaU  give  tha  eanie  deflaMoa  aa  the  medium  atop 
botwaen  tbeai,  tbe  eatas  deftaitioa  aeom«d  by  tbe  emaller  being  then 
exactly  neuttaliaed  by  tiM  kiger.  I  adopt  tbu  plan  merely  to  simplify 
the  oakmlatiooa,  ooiiSnfaig  myself  to  the  working  of  the  lens  at  ita  best 
and  ita  worst,  and  ignoring  the  iatermediate  and  conatantly  altaring 
aixea  of  opening. 

Let  US  suppoae,  with  a  total  exposure  of  one-tenth  of  a  second,  that 
tlie  total  light  reaching  the  plate  ia  equally  divided  between  (a)  tho 
full  aperture  of  one  inch  and  (A)  the  aperture  of  one-eighth  of  an 
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inch.  The  relative  exposures  will  have  to  be  with  (o)  one-sixty-fifth 
of  one-tenth  of  a  second,  and  with  (6)  sixty-four-sixty-fifths  of  one- 
tenth  of  a  second ;  or  for  (a)  -00154,  and  for  (i)  ■09846.  If  we  now 
take  the  half-inch  aperture  or  stop  midway  between  (a)  and  (6)  and 
calculate  the  time  it  would  require  to  perform  the  same  work  under 
^milar  conditions,  we  shall  find  that  it  would  take  four  times  (a's) 
exposure  plus  one-sixteenth  (&'*),  or  a  total  of  practically  -0126,  or 
one-eightieth  of  a  second.  Thus,  assuming  that  I  am  correct  in  my 
belief  that  the  half-inch  stop  would  give  equal  definition  to  that 
obtained  by  the  joint  use  of  the  two  others,  I  woidd  do  it  in  one- 
eighth  of  the  time. 

But  with  these  centre-opening  shutters,  though  it  is  impossible 
without  having  a  shutter  much  larger  than  the  lens  to  prolong  the 
exposure  with  full  aperture,  it  is  possible  to  stop  down  the  lens  and 
80  work  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  period  with  a  moderate- 
sized  diaphragm,  and  so  escape  the  loss  of  definition  resulting  from 
the  preponderating  influence  of  the  larger  openings.  This  can  be 
done,  too,  with  far  less  prolongation  of  the  exposure  than  might  be 
imagined.  Let  us  divide  an  exposure  into  eight  equal  periods,  the 
periods  representing  the  exposure  successively  with  apertures  in- 
creasing by  eighths  from  one-eighth  to  an  inch.  The  amount  of 
light  pas^g  through  the  one-eighth  aperture  during  its  period  we 
will  call  the  unit  of  light,  the  number  of  units  passing  during  the 
succeeding  periods  will  then  be  4,  9,  16,  &c.,  and  the  total  of  the 
exposure  204. 

Next,  let  us  insert  a  half -inch  diaphragm  and  repeat  the  exposure 
with  the  shutter,  dividing  it  into  periods  as  before.  Now  we  have 
five  periods  of  exposure  with  the  half-inch  stop,  equal  to  5  x  16  units, 
or  80  together,  with  1, 4,  and  9  units  from  the  remainmg  three  periodsi 
or  8  total  of  94  as  against  204  without  the  stop.  This  represents  forty- 
six  per  cent,  of  light,  or  in  other  words,  with  the  stop  we  should  have 
to  give  a  little  more  than  twice  the  exposure. 

But  now  for  the  question  of  definition.  Let  us  call  the  three 
smallest  apertures  "  good,"  the  half  inch  "  medium,"  and  the  four 
largest  "  bad  "  definition.  I  will  spare  the  readers  the  details  of  the 
calculation,  but  the  following  are  the  proportions  in  which  the  light 
acts  on  the  different  grades  of  definition.  Without  stop :  Good 
definition,  6-86  per  cent. ;  medium,  7'84  per  cent. ;  bad,  85'3  per  cent. ; 
total,  100.  With  stop :  Good  definition,  15  per  cent. ;  medium,  85 
per  cent. ;  bad,  nil ;  total,  100.  Surely  the  difference  in  quality  of 
definition  these  figures  promise  should  make  up  for  loss  of  light ! 

I  fancy  that  any  one  interested  in  instantaneous  work  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  go  in  for  a  few  calculations  and  experiments  of 
this  kind  will  find  it  worth  his  while.  The  centre-opening  shutter 
is,  I  think,  the  worst  "  light-waster "  we  have,  and  as  for  its  advan- 
tages in  tlie  matter  of  definition  they  are  purely  imaginary.  What 
we  really  want  is  the  ideal  shutter  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  recom- 
mended years  ago  in  the  form  of  a  revolving  disc,  so  cut  away  as  to 
leave  just  sufficient  material  to  cover  the  lens.  A  revolution  of  this 
shutter  leaves  the  lens  exposed  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  instead 
of,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  closed  except  for  the  brief  instant  a  small 
aperture  passes  it.  Shutters  of  the  "  double  flap "  kind,  when 
properly  arranged,  pass  a  very  high  percentage  of  light,  and  may 
be  extremely  simple  in  construction.  It  is  in  this  direction,  rather 
than  that  of  intricacy  of  mechanism,  we  have  to  search. 

W.  B.  Bolton. 


THE  ART  OF  RETOUCHING. 
Chaptee  XV. — Method  No.  II, 
A  MZTHOD  which  finds  considerable  favour  with  many  of  our  English 
retouchers  consists  of  filling  in  or  spotting,  as  it  were,  all  the  leading 
imperfections  and  general  defects  almost  completely ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  pencil  is  worked  very  carefully  all  over  the  face,  fiUing  up  all  the 
transparent  spots  or  specks,  lines,  and  other  markings,  until  no  trace 
of  them  is  left.  This  done,  the  inequalities  of  light  and  shade,  also 
the  modelling  of  the  various  features  and  muscles  of  the  face,  are 
harmonised  by  a  system  of  more  or  less  straight  lines  running  in  a 
downward  direction.  In  this  treatment,  as  often  as  not,  the  lines 
must  necessarily  run  across  the  muscles  and  lines  of  the  face. 
Although,  as  I  said,  many  really  good  retouchers  adopt  this  method, 
and  some  undoubtedly  good  results  are  gained  by  it,  I  do  not  at  all 


think  it  an  advisable  one  to  adopt  as  a  model  upon  which  to  form  a 
special  style  or  method  for  one's  own  particular  use.  ' 

As  the  reader  will  observe,  there  are  some  points,  though  few,  in. 
this  method  which  may  be  considered  slightly  analogous  to  the 
method  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  It  will  be  easy,  on. 
examination,  to  see  how  very  slight,  however,  is  this  resemblance 
when  I  say  that  it  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  treatment  of  the  nose 
and  the  frontal  depression. 

In  this  method,  although  the  lines  all  take  a  downward  direction, 
they  are  very  seldom  parallel,  or,  to  be  more  correct,  perhaps  I  should 
say  equidistant.  Now  this  must  necessarily  detract  from  the  firm- 
ness of  touch  as  well  as  the  general  quality  of  the  work  when 
finished,  1  have  known  retouchers,  who  were  more  than  ordinarily 
skilful  in  the  execution  of  this  method  of  working,  who  made  these 
lines  so  very  fine  that  they  have,  under  some  circumstances,  imparted 
the  appearance  of  having  been  dotted.  Indeed,  when  extremely  suc- 
cessful, and  on  a  negative  which  lends  itself  somewhat  to  this  method 
of  working,  results  may  be  produced  which  might  easily  pass  as 
having  been  accomplished  by  a  system  of  stippling.  This,  however, 
occurs  but  seldom,  as  few  negatives  will  offer  favourable  opportunities 
for  success ;  besides,  the  effect  will  be  by  no  means  so  good  as  that 
produced  by  the  bolder  and  more  artistic  treatment  of  the  lines,  and. 
need  not,  therefore,  demand  our  further  attention. 

It  will  be  found  advantageous,  when  striving  for  a  style  of  one's 
own,  to  reflect  well  on  all  the  various  methods  of  working — good,  bad, 
and  indifferent — but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  model  it  upon  any 
system  but  the  best.  The  knowledge  of  an  inferior  method  need  not 
make  a  student  fall  into  the  errors  of  its  ways,  but,  on  the  contrary,, 
serve  as  a  warning  to  keep  away  from  them.  It  may  seem  strange 
that  I  should  lay  down  the  theory  that  a  really  good  and  well-defined 
method  should  not  be  adopted  by  the  student,  and,  in  fact,  become  the 
general  treatment  for  all  retouchers.  This,  however,  will  easily  be 
understood  when  I  say  that  sentiment  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
expression)  is  an  all-important  factor;  indeed,  I  may  say  an  absolute 
necessity  in  the  production  of  truly  artistic  and  successful  work,. 
It  is  this  very  feeling  or  sentiment  in  the  retoucher's  art  that 
makes  it  absolutely  necessary  for  each  artist  to  adopt  his  own 
particular  method,  that  system  which  will  produce  in  his  mind  the 
most  harmonious  and  graceful  results.  There  is,  in  my  mind, 
relatively  as  much  sentiment  and  appreciation  required  in  a  re- 
toucher's treatment  of  a  head  in  a  negative  as  there  is  in  an  artist's 
colouring  of  a  picture.  All  artists  will  not  sketch  in  and  colour  a 
portrait  according  to  hard-and-fast  lines,  but  rather  be  guided  by 
their /ee/in^«  as  to  the  most  favourable  manner  of  treating  their  sub- 
jects. It  is  this  s&me  feeling  that  must  guide  the  retoucher,  although 
in  a  less  degree,  and  in  a  much  humbler  work  of  art. 

It  is  the  possession  of  these  artistic  feelings  that  will  show  to  ad- 
vantage as  a  retoucher  perfects  his  style  of  work,  and  according  to  the 
degree  they  are  possessed  and  taken  advantage  of,  so  will  the  excellence 
of  his  work  be  valued.  It  is  feeling  alone  that  will  preserve  intellect 
in  a  head,  while  taste,  so  called,  may  prove  sufiicient  to  produce  a 
passable  work.  It  is  needless  to  say  which  would  take  the  palm  in 
the  scale  of  excellence. 

In  America  all  the  various  methods  and  styles  seem  to  have  their 
fair  share  of  supporters.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  leading  retouchers 
work  rather  more  in  a  scumbling  style,  being  bound  by  no  very  fixed 
rules  as  to  the  making  of  a  stroke.  Wherever  taste  suggests,  or  an 
imperfection  requires  it,  there  he  places  his  touch.  This  is  most  natu- 
rally a  very  convenient  manner  of  working,  and  when  the  retoucher 
is  thoroughly  experienced  he  can  carry  it  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
perfection.  But,  mark  you,  one  must  be  truly  proficient  to  succeed  in 
it.  Of  course,  in  this  treatment  it  is  not  usual  to  pay  any  very  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  direction  taken  by  the  lines  of  the  skin  or 
muscles ;  at  the  same  time,  the  work  will  be  found  to  take  a  more 
systematic  form  than  that  which  might  be  described  as  simply 
scumbling.  The  nearest  I  can  get  to  a  description  of  the  touch  is  by 
calling  it  a  saw-tooth  one.  If  examined  with  a  powerful  magnifying 
glass  the  shape  or  character  of  the  markings  will  be  found  to  closely 
resemble  the  "  business  side  "  of  a  saw.  The  touches  are  generally 
made  very  fine,  and  produce  a  very  charming  effect  of  stipple  when 
printed.  The  student  can  easily  see  what  I  mean  by  carefully 
examining  a  few  of  the  American  portraits  sent  over  to  this  country. 
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€«nniT  k  Mora,  of  New  York,  hara  aent  as  verr  mMBj  beautiful  ez- 
ampW«  of  retouching,  and  which  are  well  worth  the  beat  attention  of 
Ihe  intending  retoucher.  Of  late  yean  retouching  has  been  carried 
tot  far,  and  a  kind  of  reaction  has  been  letting  in  which  will,  I  think, 
«ffectaall/  check  thia  moat  dangarooa  inclination. 

On  the  Continent  of  Eorope  there  an  many  very  excellent  irstema 
of  retoaebing.  Indeed,  generally  apeaking,  they  are  nearer  the  per- 
fection of  thja  art  upon  the  Continent  than  thejr  are  either  in  thia 
-eoantiT-  or  in  Amariea.  Although  widely  different  methods  may  be 
need  in  the  same  town,  or  eren  the  sanaatadio,  br  the  Tarious  operators, 
•D  lecm  to  get  tba  desired  artistic  (Act  to  a  uniform  degree  of 
perfection.  To  tUs  tbay  each  add  thair  own  natural  artistic /MfH^** 
which  inatinetirely  guide  them,  eadi  and  all,  to  that  point  of  exeal- 
leoce  to  which  the  lata  ealtiired  or  eommercial  retooelMr  can  new 
hope  to  arrive.  On  thaContinsatcsaillMoaand  artistieafEset  anthe 
qnaUties  retooehera  place  baf  on  tbaaaabvs,  and  they  erar  atouggle  to 
attain  them— a  reasonable  time  bainf  always  allowed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fint-daaa  work.  JTirre  b  "Marrie  England'  I  regret  to 
say  such  is  not  the  ease.  I  have  mat  inaomeraUe  eases  when  the 
important  point  was  not, "  Wkat  can  xon  do  P'  but  "  How  w— y  can 
u  do  in  a  day  f '  la  othar  wotda,  ben  it  ia  a  qosatton  of  rasolta— 
i*oesit  pay?"  IVn  the  sole  tnoUe  is, "  la  it  really  good  and 
artistic?" 

This  will  eaiily  aeeoont  fur  mock  of  the  difbnaea  Mwaao  the 
work  prodoeed  hen  and  abroad.  Than  an  maa  hen  daily  pndneing 
uHimmrp  work  who,  if  placed  upon  tha  same  footing  aa  thair  Conti- 
XMital  eonfrtrm,  wooU  be  found  eapabla  of  producing  results  second 
to  BOOS.  In  this  country  w«  an  iiiiiihsiiIsI  or  nothing.  As  I  befon 
hinted,  it  is  more  a  quastioe  of  "  How  many  heads  baa  ha  done  to- 
day.*" than ''l\1iat  spiandid  work  tUa  man  is  ptodoeiBg  I '  that  is 
liiwly  to  dseida  the  importance  and  gaoeial  itatu$  of  a  ntoaclmi.  By 
all  thia  I  do  not  wish  any  on*  to  infer  that  we  cannot  hold  our  own, 
or  that  an  we  do  ia  wrong  and  amything  dooa  on  tha  Continent  is 
perfection.  On  the  contrary,  wa  wfll  iad  ob  awminaticn  that  large 
numbsn  of  Continental  na^ativoa  an  manifaatly  much  uasiiiiW, 
■ad  tha  tOumtm  almoet,  if  not  abariirtely,  aatirely  taken  away.  I 
ngret  to  lay  that  eren  theae,  as  a  lak,  phaae  tha  ignorant  public  (I 
haf»  they  wiU  fotgire  me),  and  so  tka  majority  of  tha  photogiapben 
fnntiBna  to  sand  forth  such  prodaetioaa.  I  moat  liaeanly  wiah  tha 
poUie  would  be  laaa  aaaily  goDad  by  iajodieioua  flattary,  aa  much 
bettw  watks  would  be  tha  rumlt  ia  thoiaandi  of  eaasa  when  really 
bad  cnaa  now  pam  master. 

It  aeaou  to  be  a  nthar  diantitad  point  aa  to  whom  tha  honour  of 
itttrodacing  tha  art  of  ratoaehiqg  into  lUa  aoaBtiy  ahonid  be  awarded. 
I  balian  Hsr  Mohr,  of  gVanktort-otHha-Mataa,  hoiwarar,  may  fairly 
be  aliowtd  to  take  the  en^t.  Ha  eertainly  took  tha  monoUry 
birasingi  attached  to  it,  if  that  should  prora  anything.  It  ia  un- 
doubted that  a  few  worked  it  accretly  befon  his  adrent,  and  a  Tery 
vood  thing  they  made  out  of  it.  Thoee  who  tkna  practised  it  guarded 
leir  teerat  aa  a  miaer  would  hia  trokL  Thay  ka^  it  from  tha  rest 
f  the  pfofiisrfoii,  who,  in  their  blisafol  ignorance,  wondered  at  tha 
excellent  raaulta  piodnead  by  thab  mora  fortunate,  I  won't  say  mon 
anfightened,  rirallk 

If  I  miatake  not,  Mr.  Williams,  then  of  Rafcent-atzeet,  canaed  not  a 
little  senaation  in  those  daya  by  tha  manrellMa  lasults  he  then  pro- 
dncd.  For  the  first  time  in  our  hiatoty  of  photography  kdiaa  with 
rbadly  fraeUcd  facea  got  a  pnaentabit  fottrait.  The  reault  waa  erery 
body  flocked  to  his  studio  tu  be  tahM.  And  yet  how  time  changee 
an  thsea  tUni^  The  beat  wotks  tmnad  out  by  Mr.  Williams  in  those 
days  would  stand  but  a  poor  dhaaee  to-day  if  compared  with  the  beat 
work*  of  any  r>f  oar  leafing  ilrma. 

Id  those  days  tha  now  oid-faaUooad  plataa  wen  in  general  uae,and, 

f  coune,  wen  not  ratonehad  under  tha  aama  eooditiona  aa  tha  nega- 

vMatt»^y.    Then  we  had  to  nton^  on  the  eoBodioii  film,  cither 

below  or  after  Tarnishing.    It  waa  then  a  dispotad  fckax,  between  the 

▼arioos  photagraphen  as  to  which  waa  tha  better.    Cokmr  waa  the 

fint  agant  nwd   for  retouching,  Imt  tha  pencil  proTing  to  be  far 

superiof  ia  its  working  Tery  soon  eoapletely  altered  this  state  of 

affain.    It  gradaally  forced  oohtar  oat  of  oae,  until  it  was  altogether 

s)>and»ne<l  aa  a  medium  for  rvtoueUag.    I  beliere  Mr.  Williams  used 

'lour  first  for  retouching  hi*  n»iratiTee,  although  he  ult  iinntely  adopted 

'  ht  a«  of  the  pencil  as  well    llowerer,  ha  began  by  using  a  neutral 


colour,  and  sometimes  a  blue  to  make  up  the  neceagary  density  required 
to  do  away  with  the  defects  in  his  negativea  and  so  produce  those 
reaults  which  brought  him  in  Togue. 

.Ki  I  am  on  this  subject  I  may  aa  well  say  a  few  words  upon  tha 
system  of  ntouching  upon  the  old  collodion  pktes  which  came  into 
goaeral  use  shortly  after  Herr  Slohr  began  to  teach  it  publicly. 

The  film  of  the  okl  wet  plate,  unlike  that  of  its  tough,  dry  successor, 
waa  delicate,  and  would  not  in  its  natural  state  allow  of  a  pencil  being 
worked  OTer  it.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  its  treat- 
ment with  colour,  as  it  ean  have  Tery  little,  if  any,  bearing  upon  re- 
touching aa  now  prnctiaed.  To  impart  to  this  delicate  film  the 
neeeaaary  powar  of  reaistanee,  as  well  as  to  give  it  a  tooth  in  order  to 
take  thi  plumbago  of  the  pencil,  a  medium  had  to  be  employed.  This 
refen  to  wo^jing  on  the  film  before  TamiahLog ;  q/ler,  the  Tarnish 
itaelf  constituted  a  satisfactory  baae,  and  gave  a  Tery  good  tooth.  If 
yon  wanted,  therefon,  to  retouch  a  negative  be/ore  it  vraa  Tarnished, 
the  most  common  method  was  to  dip  each  plate  in  a  weak  solution 
of  gum,  which,  when  dry,  would  not  only  impart  a  firmness  to  the 
film,  but  also  a  tooth  wUdi  greatly  facilitatad  our  work.  Great  care 
had  always  to  be  taken  not  to  breath  on  the  film,  as  it  was  exceedingly 
sensitive  to  moisture,  and  the  least  suspicion  of  moisture  would  tend 
to  soften  the  film,  and,  aa  a  result,  the  pencil  tooching  it  would  bo 
sun  to  cut  through  it.  Assuming  that  the  plate  be  all  right  for 
working,  tha  negative  had  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  has 
been  laid  down  for  tha  ntouching  of  a  dry  pUte.  It  ia  needlem  to 
my  that  it  waa  a  matter  of  impoaaibility  to  work  upon  these  <dd-time 
platee  with  the  aama  boldness  and  firmneaa  of  touch  as  may  be  used 
with  impunity  upon  the  filma  in  general  uaa  Unlay. 

The  pencils  in  geoenl  use  weta  thoaa  of  the  aolter  grades,  and  the 
touch  was  light.  Naturally  theee  negativea  whn  vamiahed  would 
admit  of  being  worked  upon  with  modi  harder  pencils  and  commen- 
surate boldneai  and  firmneaa  of  touch.  On  the  gummed  film  a  light 
touch  waa  aU  that  wa^Jaaoesaary,  for  the  tooth  on  these  old-fashioned 
negatiTas  gava  touch  as  freely  aa  would  dnwing  paper.  Sometimes, 
if  the  least  moiaton  happaaad  to  haTS  bean  abaorbeJ  by  the  film,  tlie 
negatire  would  come  to  giiaf  in  the  Tamiahing.  Indeed,  this  fact  gave 
rise  to  the  habit  in  thia  country  (whan  we  haTe  a  little  moitture  at 
times — even  in  summer)  of  generally  wotUng  *i/ttr  vamiahing  instead 
of  bafon.  During  my  stay  in  Paris  I  never  saw  a  negative  retouched 
afttr  Tamiahing,  but  hen  I  have  had  to  ntouch  more  than  ninety- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  on  the  Tarnished  film.  We  used  to  get  a 
fine  surface  for  working  upon  on  the  varnish  by  appl>-ing  a  medium 
made  up  of  eighty  graioa  of  gum  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  benzole. 
When  thoroughly  dissolvad  and  filtered,  tliis  solution  had  to  be 
applied  to  the  parte  needing  treatment  with  a  piece  of  cotton  wool 
It  dried  quickly,  and  by  rubbing  it  gently  with  the  ball  of  the  finger 
a  perfect  sorfaoe  for  working  upon  was  procured.  If  the  work  did 
iMtifataaM  reason  or  another,  prove  satisfactory,  it  could  be  removed 
b/lKt^lBaation  of  a  little  benzole,  and  the  work  begun  over  again. 

Anothiar  medium,  to  be  used  limilariy,  waa  composed  of  spirits  of 
tarpantiaa,'.thiee  ounoea;  and  cuttle-fish  powder,  one  ounce.  Another, 
turiMntine,  one  ounce ;  gum  dammar,  ten  grains ;  and  Canada  balsam, 
five  graina.  StiU  another  was  mads  by  diasolving  ten  grains  of  clear 
resin  in  one  ounce  of  banaola ;  allow^to  aettle  for  a  day  or  two  before 
using. 

I  worked  without  any  medium  for  yean,  however,  on  Hubbard's 
varnish  with  the  greataat  ease  and  socoesa.  It  is  not  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  worry  much  over  these  mattan  now,  aa  they  all  belong  to  the 
"  long,  long  ago,"  and  are  n»t  likely  ever  to  be  needed  in  the  future. 
Still,  they  muat  aU  have  a  certain  intareat  for  an  intending  retoucher. 

RailMOND  13ABBKTT. 


ON  THE  PROPER  ESTIMATION  OF  LIGHT  FOR 

PIIOTOGR-VPIIIC  PURPOSES. 

I. 

UxrotTBTKDLT  One  of  the  factors  of  primary  imnortance  to  a  student 
of  photojrraphv  is  a  proper  knowledge  and  rijfht  estimation  of  the 
nftture  of  the  light  at  his  command  for  the  different  kind<.  of  subject* 
be  is  called  upon  to  photograph,  and  he  who  airpires  to  take  any  rank 
among  professionids  or  amateurs  of  liigh  standing  must  study  the 
important  bearing  that  the  cmplovment  of  a  suitable  light  haa  upon 
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«he  suocess  ofthie  operations.  In  this,  not  only  must  some  considera- 
tion beigiven  to  tlie.  quantity  of  iight,  but  alsii  to  the  qushty  of  light 
at  command,  and  study  to  employ  suoh  a  light  os  is  best  suited  for 
^e  particular. class  of  work  .it  is  desired  to  accomplish. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "the  better  the  light  the  better  the 
picture."  lo  one  sense  this  is  quite  true,  but  it  implies  that  an 
operator  ought  to  know  and  be  able  to  discern  what  is^the  best  light 
to  emtlloy.  A  very  little  consideration  of  this  subject  will  suffice  to 
show  that  a  light  which  is  best  suited  for  some  particular  subject,  say 
8U(Sh  as  a  landscape,  would  by  no  means  be  the  best  light  to  employ 
for  some  other  out-of-door  subject,  such  as  a  group,  or  other  similar 
object,  <where  the  main  thing  is  to  avoid  too  violent  con trasts,  or  over- 
.«udden  transitions  ;from  light  to  shade.  Undoubtedly,  for  general 
landscftpe  work  it  may  be  taken  that,  as  a  rule,  good  sunshine  is  a 
■sine  qua  non,  and  when  a  clever  operator,  or  one  who  has  an  eye  for 
the  artistic  side  of  photography,  comes  to  frame  his  picture  with  the 
materials  as  nature  offers  them  to  hi.s"camera,  and  has  good  sunshine  at 
his  command,  he  has  an  immense  advantage  over  what  would  be  the 
•case  were  he  merely  compelled  to  make  a  bare  photograph  without 
its  aid.  With  gunlight  at  his  command,  he  can  so  study  to  work  in 
his  balance  of  light  and  shade,  and  also  break  up  monotonous  and 
uninteresting  masies  of  foreground,  that  would  be  impossible  to 
aobienre  otherwise. 

Before,  however,  treating  minutely  as  to  what  are  the  best  kinds  of 
light  to  employ  for  the  numerous  kinds  of  subjects  that  have  to  be 
photographed,  it  would  be  well  for  the  student  of  our  art  science  to 
give  some  little  thought  and  consideration  to  the  different  "qualities" 
of  light.  But  very  few  beginners  will  have  gone  far  in  the  practice 
of  photography  without  havmg  learned  from  some  text-book  or  other 
source  that  the  ray  of  light  which  exercises  the  greatest  amount  of 
energy,  or,  in  other  words,  possesses  the  greatest  actinic  force  on  a 
broQude  of  silver  dry  plate,  is  the  blue  ray,  therefore  the  presence  or 
absence  in  varying  degrees  of  such  in  the  light  at  an  operator's 
command  comes  to  be  a  very  im{)ortant  factor  in  estimating  the 
proper  exposure  to  be  given  to  a  subject. 

It  will  take  but  little  discrimination  on  the  part  of  a  beginner  to 
discern  between  intense  sunlight,  with  a  milky  blue  sky,  and  that  of 
Imght  sunshine,  with  fleecy  clouds  sailing  rapidly  overhead ;  but  a 
beginner  must  not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  all  kinds  of 
•iunshine  have  the  same  actinic  power,  and  is  the  most  intense  light 
an  operator  can  have  at  command.  Again,  some  little  discrimination 
is  needed  to  be  able  to  judge  between  a  sky  overcast  with  grey  clouds 
and  one  in  which  the  clouds  are  of  a  lighter  or  more  transparent 
character.  Is  either  will  it  be  difficult  for  a  casual  observer  to  under- 
stand that  sunlight,  when  reduced  to  diffused  light  by  the  intervention 
of  some  friendly  or  unfriendly  cloud,  according  to  the  class  of  work 
at  the  time,  loses  much  of  its  power,  although,  in  point  of  fact,  the 

Suality  of  such  diffused  light,  or  the  actinic  power  of  such,  is  but 
ttle  reduced  in  its  action  on  a  bromide  of  silver  dry  plate. 

At  times  it  may  happen  that  objects  have  to  be  photographed  with 
light  emanating  from  a  light  blue  sky,  and  upon  which  sunlight  does 
not  fall;  when  such  is  the  case,  it  will  be  found  that,  even  should  the 
eye  fail  to  notice  any  difference  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  appearance  of 
the  object  from  what  would  be  the  case  were  a  diffused  light  illumi- 
nating the  same  and  the  work  being  done  with  such,  and  all  else  being 
equal,  a  marked  difference  in  the  results  would  be  found,  for  the 
actinic  power  of  the  blue  ray  in  the  former  case  is  much  greater  than 
would  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  diffused  light,  although  to  all 
appearance  the  eye  failed  to  obs^ve  any  mariied  difference  in  their 
brilliiincy  of  illumination. 

Having  noticed  the  difference  in  the  actinic  value  of  light  from  a 
light  bliM  sky,  as  qppoeed  to  that  of  a  diffused  light,  a  student  would 
do  well  next  to  turn  his  attention  to,  and  .give  some  little  thought 
upon,  the  difference  which  exists  between  an  object  lit  by  a  yellow 
sunlight  as  agwnst  the  same  object  illuminated  with  the  actinic  rays 
"from  a  blue  sky  only. 

In  my  practice  I  have  Often  been  puzzled  to-aeeount  for  a  seaming 
want  of  energy  when  exposing  bromide  plat«s  to  some  kinds  of  sun- 
Ught,  and  I  feel  that  now  there  is  such  a  rage  for  hand  cameras,  and 
a  natural  longing  for  bright,  sunny  days  to  use  them  in,  that  much 
miscoMvption  is  likely  to  exist  on  the  part  of  a  lai^e  number  of  those 
who  have  formed  Uieid«a  that  all,  that  is, required  for  the  production 
of  a  ([ood  negative  is  sunlight  in  some  shape  or  form.  To  such  I  say 
there  is  sunlight  and  sunlight,  and  the  sooner  they  learn  to  discrimi- 
nate between  a  light  containing  a  large  proportion  of  actinic  rays  from 
•  Ijglit  weak  in  respect  of  same,  the  sooner  thay  will  learn  to  keep 
u»«r  platas  or  i>owder  dry,and  only  go  on  firing  off  shot  after  shot  on 
days  really  suiuble.  for  such  work. 

_  AUantime,  from  what  I  have  said  it  will  be  seen  how  necessary  it 
w  that  »  b«ginuer  in  photography  should  have  aproper  knowledge  of 


the  difference  which  exists  in  the  actinic  power  of  the  ever«hanging 
light  at  his  command.  In  my  opinion  this  is  the  fundamental  basis 
of  the  whole  structure  upon  which  all  later  operations  must  of  a 
necessity  be  built  up,  and  once  a  student  has  learned  to  correctly 
gauge  or  estimate,  not  only  the  Quantity  of  light,  but  the  quality  as 
well,  which  he  has  at  his  commana,  he  will  have  done  much  to  smooth 
down  future  failures,  for  he  will  most  certainly  have  mastered  one  of 
the  most  important,  if,  indeed,  not  the  most  important,  factor  in 
connexion  with  the  charming  study  of  photography. 

In  another  article  I  hope  to  treat  upon  the  necessity  of  employing 
•uiteble  light  for  diffwfent  subjects.  T.  N.  Abmsteong. 


A  TOUE  IN  ICELAND.* 


Next  morning  we  were  up  betimes,  determined  to  make  an  early  start  for 
once,  and  a  swim  in  the  sea  was  not  to  be  despised.  Before  taking  leave 
of  our  hosts  we  procured  some  more  champagne,  and  had  a  general  leave- 
taking,  and  when  I  say  we  did  not  leave  till  4  p.m.  I  trust  my  readers 
will  understand  the  time  was  fully  taken  up  with  photography.  How- 
ever, at  4  p.m.  off  we  did  go,  but  before  long  we  halted  at  a  farm  where 
Mr.  Thordahl  proposed  we  should  taste  skyr.  This  being  agreed  to,  a 
plentiful  supply  soon  appeared ;  some  of  us  liked  it,  some  did  not.  and 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  want  to  try  it  I  give  the  receipt.  Boil  a 
quantity  of  milk,  and  let  it  cool  until  lukewarm,  add  rennet  to  sour, 
then  strain  off  water,  and  when  tliick  stir  up  with  milk  and  eat  with  any 
amount  of  sugar.  To  my  mind  it  is  only  fit  to  eat  when  there  is  more 
sugar  than  skyr,  but,  of  course,  tastes  differ.  One  thing  I  am  certain  of, 
and  that  is,  it  is  not  good  to  ride  immediately  after  partaking  of  it. 
However,  we  had  no  time  to  waste,  though  the  day's  journey  was  to  be  a 
short  one,  and  away  we  went,  the  afternoon's  ride  being  only  enlivened 
by  Captain  W.,  who,  endeavouring  to  avoid  fording  an  ugly  looking 
hole,  selected  his  own  track,  resulting  in  his  pony  getting  bogged  and  the 
gallant  Captain  being  thrown  safely  to  the  other  side.  We  ferried  the 
River  Thjorsa,  and  camped  for  the  night  at  Sandholaferja  Farm  at 
9.45  p.m.,  having  travelled  seventeen  miles.  This  being  only  a  restmg 
place  we  were  early  on  the  march  next  day,  as  we  had  a  tough  bit  of 
ground  to  cross  in  order  to  reach  Hekla,  and  11  a.m.  saw  us  in  the  saddle 
once  more.  Our  track  wag  for  some  time  along  the  Hiver  Bauviloken, 
which  we  forded  again  and  again,  until  Gudmundsen,  apparently  getting 
tired  of  it,  proposed  to  take  a  short  cut.  This,  like  most  short  cuts, 
proved  a  fraud,  for,  after  meeting  with  bogs  and  losing  our  way,  we  had 
to  make  our  way  back  to  the  beaten  track  across  several  miles  of  abomin- 
able swampy  ground.  To  our  amusement  our  guide  Gudmundsen,  a 
veritable  champion  rider  of  Icelandic  ponies,  vros  thrown  on  the  boggy 
ground  through  his  pony  coming  down  unexpectedly,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  am  not  certain  he  had  any  girth  to  his  saddle,  for  all  the  harness 
was  of  such  a  rotten  description  that  whenever  a  strap  gave  way 
Gudmunsen  had  to  hand  over  his  own  to  replace  it,  and  he  often  rode 
with  much  less  apparatus  on  his  pony  than  most  riders  would  like.  We 
got  as  much  riding  on  this  occasion  as  satisfied  every  one  of  us,  and 
when  we  reached  the  base  of  Hekla  at  8.30  p.m.,  a  distance  of  thirty-tluree 
miles  over  most  uninviting  road,  we  were  all  ready  for  dinner.  On  this 
occasion  Captain  W.  distinguished  liimself,  for,  after  retiring  to  the 
nearest  farmhouse  with  sundry  tins  of  provisions,  he  produced  hot  soup 
and  meat  which  was  judged  perfect ;  indeed,  the  Captain  turned  out  to  be 
a  skilled  cook,  and  many  of  his  dishes  were  worthy  of  an  English  kitchen 
with  every  appliance.  At  last  we  were  to  have  a  day  off  to  allow  for  the 
ascent  of  Hekla,  and  for  one  I  was  extremely  thankful,  for  the  sufferings 
I  had  gone  through  in  the  saddle  had  well-nigh  finished  me. 

Hekla  was  duly  ascended  next  day  by  the  President  and  two  otliers, 
while  the  rest  of  us  spent  the  day  on  the  plain  beneath.  Those  who 
climbed  were  duly  rewarded  with  lovely  weather,  a  magnificent  view,  and 
a  descent  into  the  crater.  The  hand  camera  was  taken  to  the  top  and 
views  taken  of  the  crater,  bat  the  labour  in  doing  so  was  so  great  that  not 
many  others  are  likely  to  repeat  the  experiment.  On  the  plain  beneath 
I  found  a  splendid  bit  of  wild  river  running  furiously  between  steep 
basaltic  sides,  which  had  fallen  in  in  many  places,  and  I  took  the  trouble 
to  retrace  my  steps  some  three  miles  to  bring  the  artist,  who  spent  tlie 
rast  of  the  day  there.  While  lying  half  asleep  in  the  tent  watching  the 
sunset  tints  lighting  up  Hekla  with  the  most  gorgeous  colours,  I  began  to 
realise  what  I  had  been  doing.  Here  was  I,  who  practically  had  never 
ridden  in  my  life  before,  out  in  the  wilds  of  a  distant  land.  It  almost 
seemed  a  di^m ;  it  puzzled  me  to  think  how  I  had  got  to  Hekla,  and 
much  more  so  how  I  was  to  get  home  again.  Already  sore  and  tired  out 
with  exercise  almost  hateful  to  me,  it  was  only  the  love  of  photography, 
and  the  hope  of  seeing  the  great  Geyser  spout,  that  nerved  me  to  continue 
without  murmuring.  While  in  camp  here  our  next  photograpliic  difficulty 
came  about,  for  to  our  horror  a  large  rent  was  found  in  our  changing 
tent,  and  hsid  it  not  been  for  the  President,  with  needle  and  thread  and  a 
bit  of  dark-coloured  cloth,  our  photographs  would  probably  have  ended 
there.  An  icy  cold  stream  afforded  us  a  morning  bathe,  and  these  daily 
washes  were  of  considerable  importance  after  riding  through  clouds  of  the 

*  Coutiaaed  from  page  400. 
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tecsl  tmaij  ImI  rf)  dqr.  wfakb  nwde  tti  wmy  ioside  eameras,  and  it  yet 
renaiaa  to  be  «Ma  wbHdxr  any  plate*  IttTe  beea  qwOed  ••  well. 

Ob  ibe  imM^fm  of  the  Kth  of  Joljr  we  ftradi  eunp  at  10.30  a.m,  and 
rode  throngfa  a  ngnlar  landatonB  to  Hie  Bfrer  Tfajorai,  which  we  ferried 
for  the  eeeond  titne,  and  after  a  pleaMBt  ride  reached  Hnini  at  5.45  p.m. 
—a  ^H*f'~  of  iweirtjr-fiTe  mile*.  Hm  oolj  feature  of  the  day  was  the 
DTimber  of  rareoa  wfateh  we  paaaad.  aadi  one  ealHog  at  ot  in  angry  tonea 
for  fietnrbim  Ha  aolitode.  At  Hnmi  we  met  three  other  tiaTeUen 
boaad-farfltU*-  Oaa  of  Ottm  oarriad  a  heile  hand  camera,  bat  after 
dbpeaiag  of  nioa  piatea  the  machine  had  itnek,  and  bad  it  not  been  for 
oar  dark  ItBt  he  woald  hare  bad  a  bad  time  of  it,  ai  ha  bad  not  ealealated 
on  bavinc  no  mgnt. 

Hnini  being  only  a  reating  plaae,  «•  ware  on  the  maxeb  a^iain  next 
morniog  at  10  a.m.  tor  the  Oolf  Tmt,  one  of  Iceland'*  flaa*t  waterfalla. 
The  fall  vaa  raaebad  aoon  att«r  S  p^m,  and  attar  loneh  tb*  eamera*  came 
oat  Baialy  ha*  a  ■«««M«Biic*at  liB  beea  j^wtograpbad.  and  I  ladly 
•«paMadhavii««Mly  tw>plal**J«a4ri  t»tl  waa  doonad  to  liutiiar  dia- 
appoiatmeat,  for  after  expoainc  my  aaeood  ibot  I  Jiaoorered  it  wai  on  the 
(op  of  the  fint,  eo  I  ihall  hare  a  poor  reaalt  compared  with  the  otben. 
'We  Ml  oor  artiat  at  woric  with  a  (aide  to  taha  oaia  af  Urn,  aad  rada  en 
to  Ueyiai.  wbiah  we  leaibed  at  6.80,  after  fcajjag  (aiaral  fiean,  oaa  of 
ahaM  aa  moab  m  aooM  ba  doM  wittiaat  a  •mm.  Our 
taja«  ffoa  a  iharttr  aad  dfatol  iD«ta.a>iivad  before  aa,  and  the 
r  ooa*  WW*  pitched  and  ready  before  wa  arrirad.  At  bat  I  wa* 
-,  here  wa*  the  aaiii  I  had  eooia  to  aee,  and  it  wa*  weU  worth  all 
the  treoble  we  had  gone  through.  By  w«y  of  lock,  we  threw  leTeral  coin* 
into  the  great  Omer  and  retired  (or  dinner.  Having  latiifled  the  inner 
man,  we  went  UM  toad  of  all  the  boiling  apriage  and  geyaara,  and 
nmMl  aoiaelvaa  in  ptaffgiagiipafwIiOTlar  «aa  wtaMi  toak  tmr  fancy. 
TbanMhwoa  aoi  a  *M*aaa,  a*  tta  g^MT  mantrdmutuA  op  oar  *od* 
anilahaawJ  *^pia«<  — ■iiaiaa;  fairt iaMm«9 aabot  bwithl  —  aU  to 
tba  ^aat  Oapaar,  ■■fateh,  altar  a  tm  iiennili  of  niabUaa,  *bot  op  a 
coliuBn  cf  water  aoiaa  twait^  i*at  Uafc.  aod  than  quitted  down  for  the 
night.  It  was  not  a  ^ranJ  diichau*.  ant  it  plaaaed  a*  a*  much  a*  eoold 
be  expaeted,  eooiidenng  that  the  uance*  of  eeeing  a  big  exploaion  are 
Tcry  laun  DOleee  a  itay  of  leTeral  daya  ia  made,  w*  wart  too  cxdtad  to 
alaep.  and  oar  tent  wa*  a  parfMl  biar-gardcn  tiU  long  after  toMaii^ 
wailiag  for  anolhar  craplUML  flkapi  hcwerer,  did  acna*  aod  coBMBvaa 
till  7  axa,  whaa  aM  or  two  load  laport*  waraad  oa  that  Ocyaar  wa*  again 
nacMy.  ¥ta  waa*  cot  of  bed  Mm  a  *hot.  bat  ■waly  to  ***  the  ■walir 
orerflow  for  a  ibcct  time  and  then  aaln  down  again.  Aflar  hrrelrfi«t 
Huakkx  wa*  gires  a  &U  of  tod*,  which  wa*  ealenUlcH  to  taka  a  (aw  haua 
to  work.  In  tiia  meantime  we  langid  iwind  the  diffonal  pool*,  and  did 
oar  beat  to  Mcora  the  lot.  Fnni  a  photogruihie  point  of  view,  theae 
wonder*  of  natara  are  aaytMng  bat  aaqr  rabieeta  to  i*|i*odi>ca  aatia- 
faetorily.  The  great  Oeyaer  ba*m  leqiriiad  aO  the  powan  of  my  wide- 
angle  len*  to  get  it  in,  and  ier  want  of  a  eiailhr  Ian*  racta  than  one  of 
tba  pan^  had  to  be  eoaiaat  with  a  parHwi  of  k.  The  (ancer^cbaped  pool 
of  hoi  watar  ie  eeolaaoed  in  a  eoocln,  eiraolar  ba*ia  frotn  forty  to  titty  feet 
in  diameter.  Tbi*  baain  ia  oaoaUy  (all  of  watar.  ia  which  aaaa  tba  central 
tobe  or  ahatt,  ionM  le^anty  leet  lUcp,  can  oaty  be  dimly  di»lingni«h«d, 
bat  daring  an  eipineion  th*  watar  i*  throwa  oat,  and  after  the  ar^tioo  i* 
oaacaa  eaninie  to  lb*  my  edge  of  the  ahatt.  Soaae  idea  of  the 
Mored  ap  baknr  awy  ba  galborad  boa  tba  ted  that  it  ia  ealealated 
tbelampentareotlhawaMratllM  boMon  of  Hie  abaft  i*  act  l*a* 
MO*  Pikr.,  caaaMaahtr  above  baOag  poiaL    Baring  diapeeed  of 


that 


th*  poM  Oeyear,  I 
where  deep  down  eaaid  1 
■  cfBlmbte. 


•hot  at  aaatkar  hole  eaaetly  like  Stnkkr, 
I  baard  the  aato*  etataat  bailing  which  i«  tb* 
3hi*  hale  and  Mrriih*  aoa  realty  joat  like  Weill 
'wtth  roogb.  ia*iv,«>d*»ao««Md  with  aiUa*oa*  dapoail*  of  all  celonia.  aod 
while  in  the  middb  of  eaeoriag  thi*  riew  with  eam*ra  racked  in  (or  wide 
angle,  and  awing  back  **t  to  allow  for  tilting  the  camera,  a  load  veil 
aanonneed  the  (act  that  Stzokkr  waa  off.  I  eimply  lore  off  the  wide- 
racked  oat  the  bellowa.  (ad  workinR  with  reekleee  apeed 
Itodttcff  aeenpieaf  ahotoat  tbaneh  ofwaler.    Iweetoolale 

ritaaita  Wgfaatt  yeiat,  bat  k waa  eiqr  aaatfoniag  to  tUnk  I  ww  ia 
time  to  «rt  it  at  alL  The  emptioo  of  Steokkr  ie  etaHil  by  aoiaewiiHw 
tolati»r(lllito  ■aaotM.  bit  I  am  aaiAdaat  It  did  not  apoat  for  amre 
than  two  minata* ;  far  I  know  patty  wall  how  kog  it  takaa  me  to  adjnat 
my  camera,  and  there  wai  not  a  aecaad  to  (Dare  in  manring  two  abiata. 
Tht  Pnwident  tneaatime  fired  ei^l  ihol*  with  the  band  camera,  taking 
view*  from  all  round  the  eolomn  of  water,  which.  I  ibonld  >ay,  loae  fully 
«tgb«yi**talitaM|Ai*il  Aflar  ihaditolMrge  all  the  water  wa*  foand  to 
baUawa  cot.  *Bd  «»  Mkm  oaoM  roaiag  throogh  the  inlet  pipe*  with 
faarfal  ioaee. 

I  im„*m  nfirtiiig  to  the  Jaatoui.te:UU,  tlaU  Mr.  Maadooa  deaerikee 
the  eaaa  af  Ueyoer  a*  h*ittg  eeaapoaad  of  kea.  which  ia  iaeaneet,  the 
moaad  being  a  ■tnt*^  deceit  like  a  be^^  of  d^  gny  l*a*a*  pikd  np 
•boot  thirty  t<«t  abore  tlie  loiL  The  moond  ha*  been  OBtirely  fdrmed 
throogh  the  depoeit  of  *ilioeoo*  tistar  from  the  OTerflowing  water*, 
whin  am  ■tnagly  Impiagnatad  with  iBiaa  or  flint,  ineoloble  in  water  at 
iiediaarj  Utapeialmee,  bat  aalad  opoa  by  the  great  heat  nnder  the  earth. 
Mr.  fc  jataii  etole*  that  lhaaolaHaD.<l  JMaa  ie  pramotad  by  lh«  |»*e*Bei 
of  *afa,aaAlhte alkali  i»  laHliii  hiilh*  nak  in  tba ae%bbaathaad  of 
' "  7VT.  When  the  hot  liHaiiai  water  ia  aaaled  ky  expoaoia  to  the  air, 
I...  uiiea  i*  depBcilad.  baiag  ao  longer  abl*  to  nnaiB  ia  lolqtioo,  not 
7  oa  ■lioaul  of  iha  Moilng  of  the  water,  bat  al*o  beeaoae  a  deoom- 


poeition  of  the  componnd  of  riKca  and  soda  takes  place,  owing  to  erapo- 
ration  aod  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air.  The  silica  is  tnng 
depoaited  aa  a  aoiid  emet,  which  hardens  into  a  rock  called  siliceons 
(inter.  Generally  speaking,  the  mound  looks  like  a  giant  oyster  shell, 
being  of  the  same  brownish  colonr.  The  falling  off  in  the  nomber  of 
iBUiaiun*  is  *appo*edto  be  owing  to  the  continual  deposit,  which  causes 
Hm  lobe  to  grow  hi^Mr  and  «o  contain  a  greater  depth  of  water.  As  the 
pnaiare  cf  w**er  incre****  a  higher  tempoature  is  necessarr  to  reach  the 
boiling  point,  and  in  time  we  may  expect  the  pressure  of'water  will  be 
great  enough  to  eoonterbalance  the  preegure  of  iteam  beneath,  and  then 
Ueyser  will  become  a  simple  boiUng  pool. 

We  did  hear  at  Beykjarik  aa  to  wtatt  Oeyaer  woold  fetch  if  pnt  on  the 
'Market,  and  it  i*  not  improbable  that  it  wul  be  bought  up  before  long  aa 
aepeeabktion  and  boarded  in  a*  a  show,  to  see  which  one  must  pay  extra. 

The  faity-Hke  gmiMoea,  by  name  ••  Bleei,"  tempted  us  sorely,  but  being 
fall  cf  boiling  water  to  the  brim,  we  were  puzzled  to  think  how  to  get  a 
piotore  of  Ibem.  To  the  eye,  looking  down  into  them,  evciy  stone  could 
be  clearly  distiagniahad  tiBoacfa  the  intensely  blue  water,  and  we  had  to 
content  ourael*e*  with  Ihia,  Uiongb  I  dare  say  some  smart  man  will  do 
what  we  conld  not  Bleai  is  generally  used  for  cookini;  in,  and  many  a 
dinner  it  most  hare  cooked  before  onr  turn  came,  though  why  it  should 
be  eel  acted  I  cannot  thiak,  for  the  water  is  below  boiling  point,  and, 
eoaaaqoeatty,  eeeead  rata  for  tea  and  coffee. 

Laat  of  all  I  mnal  mtation  the  "  little  Oeyser,"  a  sort  of  plaything, 
which  ahoot*  np  aboat  ten  feet  high.  Aboot  midnight  I  tried  to  plug  it 
for  a  display  on  my  own  aeeonnt,  bat  came  off  second  best,  as,  not 
reliahing  the  doee  of  aod*.  it  shot  a  qoantity  of  boiling  water  over  my 
leg*,  moeb  to  my  diseomfoit  The  pill  worked  all  the  same,  and  next 
morning  «*  ww  him  ia  hia  attempt  to  rival  hi*  more  noble  brethren. 

LuvelT  waaihar  taTooied  oa,  and  after  coUeeting  an  empty  pickle  bottle 
fall  of  dHI«(«iit  ehaailcal  dapoiiu  whids  abound  in  the  locality,  we  packed 
np  and  prepared  to  make  track*  for  TUngralla.  Bbowm  Slick. 

(To  It  amciuded.) 


THE  PHOTOORAPHIC  IMAGE.* 
Tarn  ovli*loi<l  theory  wa*  flrat  aaggeeted  by  Robert  Hontf  for  the 
diloride ;  it  wa*  takaa  m  by  SaUer,  and  ha*  raoantly  b*«i  revived  by  Dr. 
W.  R.  Hodgklneim.  It  ha*  b*«a  tho<^bt  that  tbi*  tb*ary  is  di*po*ed  of 
by  tb*  fact  that  tb*  ohlorid*  daikan*  oadar  UijiudB,  aooh  aa  hydiooarboD*, 
which  are  tim  from  ongaa.  I  have  bean  repeating  lome  of  these  ex- 
periatent*  with  rarioo*  liiiiuda,  oaing  avery  possible  precaution  to  oxclnde 
oxjgan  and  moictar*  ;  dry  *ilv*r  chloride,  heaterl  to  incipient  fusion,  baa 
baan  aaaled  up  in  tab**  of  dry  booaeoe,  petrolcnm,  and  carbon  tetra- 
ehlorida,  aad  expoeed  liace  March.  [Tnb«*  *bo«rn.]  In  all  oaaae  th* 
chloride  ha*  dark*ii*d.  Tb*  *alt  dark*n*,  moreomr,  in  a  Crookenaa 
Ta*aam4  By  thee*  a»p*rimaa>*  the  oayohtorid*  theory  may  be  scotched, 
bat  it  i*  not  yet  killed ;  th*  qnestioa  now  ptaeant*  il*^,  whether  the  com- 
poaitioa  of  the  pbotoWt  m^  not  vary  according  to  the  medium  in  which 
a  i*  g*n*tated.  Analogy  eaaction*  the  cappMition  that  when  the  haloid 
darken*  nnder  water  or  other  oajgen-oontaining  liqaid,  or  even  in  contact 
with  moist  or  dry  air,  that  aa  osyahloride  may  be  formed,  and  enter  into 
Iha  aooipaaitioa  of  the  phalo-aaU.  The  analogy  i*  supplied  by  the  eorra- 
•poodiag  aalt  cf  copper,  via,,  coproo^shiorid*,  which  darken*  rapidly  on 
aiyoaaia.  [Daaiga  nrint*d  oa  flat  o*ll  filled  with  coproas  chloride  by 
axpoeareto  electric  light]  Wdbler  eoajeetaaed  that  the  darkened  pro- 
Itnrfr^Mfc  oxyohlcriae,  and  this  new  receive*  a  certain  amoont  of  in- 
direct rapport  bom  thee*  tofae*  [(hown],  in  which  dry  enpron*  chloride 
baa  beea  sealed  o^  in  henaeee  and  carbon  tetrachloride  sinoe  March ;  and 
althoogb  ezpoaed  m  a  eonlham  window  danng  the  wliole  of  that  time,  tba 
ealt  i*  a*  whito  aa  whaa  fiiat  prepared.  Some  cuprocu  •bloside  **aled  np 
in  water  and  *spo**d  for  tba  *aaie  time  i*  now  almoat  blaak.  [Shown.] 
Whan  ailver  ia  preaipilaled  ij  redaction  in  a  finely  divided  atale  in  the 
tirss*nn  of  the  habiid.  aad  the  prodnct  treated  with  acid*,  the  eaoee*  of 
silver  i*  ramovad  aad  coloared  ptadocta  era  l*ft  which  are  somewhat 
analoanns  to  th*  pboto.«alt*  prop*r.  Th***  aoloared  haloid*  are  also 
tarmad  by  Carey  Lea  photo  aalt*.  bee* use  tbay  p***ent  many  analogie* 
with  the  eolonnd  prodaot*  of  photombamical  coaao*.  Wb*tb«r  they  are 
identia*!  in  eosnpcaitioa  it  i*  aot  y«t  po**tble  todecide,  a*  we  have  no 
complete  aaa|yaes.  The  fint  obanvattoaa  in  this  direction  were  publiehed 
moaa  than  thirty  yaai*  fp  ia  a  ngotl  Iqr  a  Priti«h  Aa*poiation  Committ»*,g 


'  Oeatiaaed  trew  Mm 
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Oeatiaaed  frew 
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a*  la  a  Weill    . 
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■klnrtii  wbM>  Mr.  OwdMs  has  Men  eoed  eaotb  to  saU  np  for 


It 


darkawaa  •■]»■»•  wite  as  npldb  ■•  lbs  di?  »lt  in  air. 
.  Ml  eSs«r  wbM  kmt  la  the  dsrkTlt  bshsTss.  in  fact.  Jut  utb* 
•Uoitd*  b  kaowa  to  M|*»e  wMo  MaM  np  ia ahlorla*. sttkeosti  Its oolonr  Uot oooras 
•■ohaHreMsasaaMwapssantMaiaihaeuewttbthceldMideiaaUoria*.  The 
tnh*  in  wliich  tba  eUorid*  kaa  bwn  Hklcd  np  in  banun*  rnn  off  a  coniidenUe 
epaaalMr  •!  >»*«■<«*  •ktoctM  sa  tmUng  tba  paint  In  Jnaa. 

t  Ttwaa  rawrita  wara  aiittatat  la  ttu«aa  ways.  In  ona  aaaa kydroffan  waa  paaasd 
tknwfk  illTar  dtraSa  MHMlsd  la  bet  walar.  and  th*  nrodaat  aitraetwl  with  aitrio 
said.  "  Tba  rMalt  of  tnatte  Iha  raUaa  witb  ahlarindrto  aaU.  and  than  diaaolHne 
tha  aUvsr  br  dilate  nitric  aoM,  waa  a  roaa-tintad  ehlotUa  et  rflier."  In  anothar  « 
tha  d*r  i*tnl*  waa  fcitarl  la  a  aSrasBof  ■uaraeanatiuriafar.aad  the 


hkh  WM  Berth  aolnUa  la  watar,  gava  a  bmwB  leaidae,  wbioh  laraiahad  "  a 

.  . sad  he«r  eabite  tsaMdanead  by  ehfailndrie  »ai  aitrta  Mids."     In 

amilher  atparhaant  allTar  anaaiU  waa  fumed,  thia  hainf  ttaalml  with  canatio  Mda. 
and  tba  blaak  piaulpMat*  thea  traatad  nootaalnljr  with  AlorbTdrio  aad  nitric  acida  > 
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in  T^hich  the  red  and  cbocolate-oolonred  chlorides  are  distinctly  described. 
Carey  Lea  has  since  contributed  largely  to  our  knowledge  o(  these  coloured 
haloids,  and  has  at  least  made  it  appear  highly  probable  that  they  are 
related  to  the  products  formed  by  the  action  of  light.  [Bed  photo-chloride 
and  purple  photo-bromide  and  iodide  shown.] 

The  photographic  image  is  imprei^ed  on  a  modern  film  in  an  in- 
appreciable fraction  of  a  second,  whereas  the  photo-salt  requires  an 
appreciable  time  for  its  production.  The  image  is  invisible  simply  because 
of  the  extremely  minute  quantity  of  haloid  decomposed.  In  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  material  composing  this 
Image  is  identical  in  composition  with  the  photo-salt,  for  we  know  the 
composition  of  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  But  they  are  analogous  in 
80  far  as  they  are  both  the  result  of  photo-chemical  decomposition,  and 
there  is  a  great  probability  that  they  are  closely  related,  if  not  identical, 
chemically.  It  may  turn  out  that  there  are  various  kinds  of  invisible 
images,  according  to  the  vehicle  or  halogen  absorbent — in  other  words, 
according  to  the  sensitiser  vrith  which  the  silver  haloid  is  associated.  The 
invisible  image  is  revealed  by  the  action  of  the  developer,  into  the  function 
•of  which  I  do  not  propose  to  enter.  It  will  sulSce  to  say  that  the  final 
result  of  the  developing  solution  is  to  magnify  the  deposit  of  photo-salt 
by  accumulating  metallic  silver  thereon  by  accretion  or  reduction.  Owing 
to  the  circumstance  that  the  image  is  impressed  with  such  remarkable 
rapidity,  and  that  it  is  invisible  when  formed,  it  has  been  maintained,  and 
is  still  held  by  many,  that  the  first  tiction  of  light  on  the  film  is  molecular 
or  physical,  and  not  chemical.  The  arguments  in  favour  of  the  chemical 
theory  appear  to  me  to  be  tolerably  conclusive,  and  I  will  venture  to  sub- 
mit a  few  of  them. 

The  action  of  reagents  upon  the  photographic  film  is  quite  similar  to 
the  action  of  the  same  reagents  upon  the  silver  haloids  when  exposed  to 
the  point  of  visible  colouration.  Beducing  agents  and  halogen  absorbents 
increase  the  sensitiveness  of  the  film  ;  oxidising  and  halogenising  agents 
destroy  its  sensitiveness.  It  is  difficult  to  see  on  the  physical  theory  why 
it  should  not  be  possible  to  impress  an  image  on  a  film,  say,  of  pure  silver 
bromide,  as  readily  as  on  a  film  of  the  same  haloid  embedded  in  gelatine. 
Every  one  knows  that  this  cannot  be  done.  I  have  myself  been  surprised 
at  the  extreme  insensitiveness  of  films  of  pure  bromide  prepared  by  ex- 
posing films  of  silver  deposited  on  glass  to  the  action  of  bromine  vapour. 
On  the  chemical  theory  we  know  that  gelatine  is  a  splendid  sensitiser — 
i.e.,  bromine  absorbent.  There  is  another  proof  which  has  been  in  our 
hands  for  nearly  thirty  years,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  viewed  in  this 
light  before.  It  has  been  shown  by  Carey  Lea,  Eder,  and  especially  by 
Abney — who  has  investigated  the  matter  most  thoroughly — that  a  shearing 
stress  applied  mechanically  to  a  sensitive  film  leaves  an  impression  which 
can  be  developed  in  jnst  the  same  way  as  though  it  had  been  produced  by 
the  action  of  light.  [Pressure  marks  on  Eastman  bromide  paper  developed 
by  ferrous  oxalate.  ]  Now,  that  result  cannot  be  produced  on  a  surface  of 
•the  pure  haloid,  some  halogen  absorbent,  such  as  gelatine,  must  be  asso- 
-ciated  with  the  haloid.  We  are  concerned  here  with  a  chemical  change 
of  that  class  so  ably  investigated  by  Professor  Spring,  of  Li^ge,  who  has 
shown  that  by  mere  mechanical  pressure  it  is  possible  to  bring  about 
chemical  reaction  between  mixtures  of  finely  divided  solids.*  Then, 
again,  mild  reducing  agents,  too  feeble  to  reduce  the  silver  haloids  directly 
to  the  metallic  state,  such  as  alkaline  hypophosphites,  glucose  or  lactose, 
and  alkali,  *c.,  form  invisible  images  which  can  be  developed  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  the  photographic  image.  All  this  looks  like  chemical 
change,  and  not  physical  modification  pure  and  simple. 

_  I  have  in  this  discourse  stoically  resisted  the  tempting  opportunities  for 
pictorial  display  which  the  subject,  affords.  My  aim  has  been  to  summarise 
the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves  with  respect  to  the  invisible  image 
after  fifty  years'  practice  of  the  art.  This  image  is,  I  venture  to  thmk, 
the  property  of  the  chemist,  and  by  him  must  the  scientific  foundation  of 
photography  be  laid.  We  may  not  be  able  to  give  the  formula  of  the 
photo-salt,  but  if  the  solution  of  the  problem  has  hitherto  eluded  our 
grasp  it  is  because  of  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  investigation.  The 
photographic  image  brings  us  face  to  face,  not  with  an  ordinary,  but 
with  an  extraordinary  class  of  chemical  changes  due  entirely  to 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  silver  salts.  The  material  composing  the 
image  is  not  of  that  definite  nature  with  which  modem  chemical  methods 
are  in  the  habit  of  dealing.  The  stability  of  the  photo-salt  is  determined 
by  some  kind  of  combination  between  the  sub-haloid  or  oxyhaloid,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  the  excess  of  unaltered  haloid  which  enters  into 
Its  composition.  The  formation  of  the  coloured  .product  presents  certain 
analogies  with  the  formation  of  a  saturated  solution ;  the  product  of 
photo-chemical  decomposition  is  formed  under  the  infiuence  of  light  up 
to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  whole  photo-salt,  beyond  which  it  cannot  be 
mcreased— in  other  words,  the  silver  haloid  is  saturated  by  a  very  minute 
percentage  of  its  own  product  of  photo-decomposition.  The  photo-salt 
belongs  to  a  domain  of  chemistry— a  no  man's  land— peopled  by  so-called 
"molecular  compounds,"  into  which  the  pure  chemist  ventures  but 

i^!!'"^li'''''"''™^''"'<' there  is  left  ft  substance  .  .  .  (o()  a  rich  chocolate 
n         1    i!?  "?  *''»'y«i».wi"  found  to  contain  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  cl 


or  maroon, 

chlorine,  the 

per  cent    The  Committee 


^S!^  chloride  renniring  M74,"anrUhe  •;i[b^hlorido''i VW  p^'^cent.  ine  Committee 
rmfu^elyn  1!  ™b''''*'Sw°''ito  "''*'''*  "'*''''"■  *'''''"''y'"'>  Hndow,  Hardwioh, 
lertn^rtTi?iii?v  '>^*'™«'>  ""»  t'f"  phenomena  was  snsgestod  dnrin?  a  conrseof 
itoS^.r„llwV^^  ■""  '"*  ^'T'  ago  (C/.«m,-.(r!,  o/  Photogravhy,  p.  191)  I  have 
5St^X!ome1o'?£b£S°oiu;^.'"^"r'  '"■'■""^'"  '■"^"'«-'-'^  "y  «■■•  <=■  a- 


timidly.  But  these  compounds  are  more  and  more  urging  their  claims 
for  consideration,  and  sooner  or  later  they  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with, 
even  if  they  lack  that  definiteness  which  the  modem  chemist  regards  as 
the  essential  criterion  of  chemical  individuality.  The  investigation  may 
lead  to  the  recognition  of  a  new  order  of  chemical  attraction,  or  of  the  old 
chemical  attraction  in  a  different  degree.  The  chemist  who  discourses 
here  upon  this  subject  at  the  end  of  the  half  century  of  photography  into 
which  we  have  now  entered  will  no  doubt  know  more  about  this  aspect 
of  chemical  affinity  ;  and,  if  I  may  invoke  the  spirit  of  prophecy  in  con- 
cluding, I  should  say  that'a  study  of  the  photographic  film  with  its 
invisible  image  will  hare  contributed  materially  to  its  advancement. 

Pbofessob  Bai-hael  Meldola,  F.B.  S. 
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Development  of  Eoside  of  Silver  Plates. — Bed  Glass  and  Beioht 

Light  fob  Dark  Booms. 
For  several  weeks  I  have  made  daUy  colour-table  views  on  eosine  silver 
plates,  to  obtain  new  facts  about  the  fluctuating  colouration  of  daylight. 
About  these  interesting  results  I  will  report  later.  At  present,  I  want  to 
point  only  to  a  remarkable  appearance  in  the  development  of  eosine 
silver  plates.  It  is  a  fact  that  with  these  plates  the  action  of  chrome 
yellow  is  generally  stronger  than  that  of  ultramarine  blue  and  without 
yellow  glass. 

If  an  eosine  silver  plate,  exposed  under  a  colour-table,  is  developed,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  developer  is  applied,  the  blue  will  first  appear  on 
the  surface  and  later  on  the  yellow.  If  after  about  a  minute's  develop- 
ment the  plate  is  now  looked  at  in  its  transparency,  the  intensity  of  the 
blue  is  very  much  stronger  than  that  of  the  yellow.  After  prolonged 
development  the  matter  changes  :  In  the  surface  view  the  blue  will  retain 
its  apparently  stronger  intensity,  but  in  the  transparency  one  recognises 
that  the  yellow  has  soon  surpassed  the  blue  and  appears  finally  more 
intense  (opaque).  This  proves  that  the  action  of  the  blue  is  superficial, 
and  that  the  yellow  rays  penetrate  deeper  into  the  film  and  act  principally 
in  the  interior  of  the  same.  The  practical  consequence  is,  that  the 
development  of  the  colour-sensitive  plates  must  not  be  interrupted  too 
soon.  The  developer  has  to  work  through  the  film,  even  upon  the 
danger  to  obtaining  over-developed  or  too-intense  plates.  The  latter  can 
easily  be  reduced  in  case  of  necessity,  with  red  prussiate  of  potassium 
(5  c.c.  of  a  solution,  1  : 5  to  100  c.c.    Fixing  soda,  1 :  6-7). 

With  regard  to  the  developer  itself,  I  was  informed  by  several  parties 
that  fresh  hydroquinone  developer  is  not  suitable  for  eosine  silver  plates, 
and  to  prove  this,  plates  were  sent  to  me  showing  fog  with  fresh  developer. 
Still,  I  am  not  of  the  same  opinion.  Recently  we  have  worked  more  than 
ever  eosine  silver  plates  with  fresh  hydroquinone  developer  at  the  Eoyal 
Technical  High  School,  because  it  gave  more  intense  plates  than  any 
other  developer,  and  furnished  glass-clear  negatives.  The  only  care  taken 
was,  that  to  10  c.c.  of  fresh  hydroquinone  developer  one  drop  of  bromide 
potassium  solution  1  ;  10  had  to  be  added. 

In  my  last  letter  I  wrote  to  you  about  red  glass  for  dark  rooms.  In 
consequence  of  several  complaints  made  to  me  about  glasses  for  lighting 
the  dark  room  I  have  investigated  the  subject  somewhat. 

Samples  of  red  glass  were  sent  to  me,  which,  although  evidently  cop- 
per-flashed and  resembling  completely  in  their  outer  appearance  the  red 
glasses  tested  and  used,  proved  to  be  unfit  for  use  by  admitting  the  passage 
of  green  light.  I  received  others  of  such  a  dark  colour  that  they  hardly 
gave  any  light.  I  then  inquired  at  some  of  the  principal  dealers  in  Berlin 
and  found  that  at  present  none  of  them  had  any  red  glass  in  stock 
suitable  for  photographic  purposes.  All  the  samples  shown  to  me  were 
either  too  light  or  too  dark. 

Now,  I  will  admit  that  I  have  already  developed  with  very  light  glass, 
yes,  even  in  plain  lamp  light,  and  often  without  the  least  disadvantage, 
only  I  was  careful  to  expose  the  plate  as  little  as  possible  to  the  light.  In 
the  shadow  of  the  light  it  was  taken  from  the  holder,  flowed  with  the 
developer,  and  only  then  brought  to  light  for  a  very  short  time,  when  the 
image  was  already  distinctly  visible.  In  this  way  even  a  bad  glass  will 
not  do  much  harm.  The  developer  helps  a  good  deal,  too.  If  coloured 
brown,  as  in  the  oxalate  developer,  the  colour  itself  is  already  a  sufficient 
protection  against  white  light.  Bat  what  a  practical  photographer  may 
risk  the  beginner  should  avoid.  There  are  dark-room  lamps  of  dubious 
condition,  with  badly  closing  doors,  the  glasses  not  fitting  tightly,  and 
admitting  the  passage  of  white  rays.  Some  people  do  not  observe  this  at 
all,  and  in  their  innocence  expose  still  undeveloped  plates,  and  quite  dry, 
to  such  a  lamp,  carelessly  letting  the  white  rays  from  the  cracks  around 
the  glasses  act  upon  the  plates  for  minutes,  aud  afterwards  wondering 
that  these  stripes  make  a  black  mark  in  the  development. 

But  it  is  quite  different  with  the  doubtful  darkroom  glasses  which  are 
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boagbt  in  good  bitb.  WhAt  a  Iom  is  Msied  by  them  U  ahown  by  the 
letter  ol  an  amatear,  who  had  applied  a  noitibination  ot  gieen  and  yellow 
glaa*.  He  write*  that  fifty  plate*  oat  ol  on*  hundred  were  foggy ;  at  the 
wme  tim*  it  if  iaeooipreheiiabi*  to  me  how  locb  eombinationa  of  green 
and  yellow  gtaa*  eaa  be  raeoamaBdad.  Bat  even  white  dark-room  light* 
have  been  teeoaimeoded.  A  miztore  of  cobalt  and  chloride  ot  nickel 
•olotiaa  gtrc*  a  white  or  gieyieh-white  liquid,  and  this,  poured  into  a 
glaa*  cylinder  and  placed  in  front  of  a  window,  i*  said  to  keep  back  the 
chemically  efteetive  light.  To  Terify  tbi*  it  ij  aeaerted  that  lilTered 
ailM«w»ii  paper  remained  white  for  a  veak  behind  each  a  cylinder.  Tbi* 
appaan  *o  eoaTineing,  and  (tin  it  pro?**  nothing. 

SIb«Nd  albam*a  paper  i*  prineipaQy  nolet  leuitiTe ;  the  violet  r^ya  of 
the  wfaita  Vf^  trw  anoi^  are  afaeotbed  by  the  aaid  eointion,  thi*  being 
the  iMMB  lor  the  albaaen  paper  fnaining  white.  Bat  it  i*  quite 
fflfhwBt  with  the  beomide  d  i&Ter  plat**,  Theee  era  principally  bine 
eenaltite  (Ui^mH  iwttiriiii  fai  the  middk  between  the  solar  Unee  O 
and  I).  aii4  lUa  wy  Hght  U  allowad  lo  pass  by  the  white  cobalt  nickel 
miztUM.  Sash  a  aelutioB  ia,  therefgta,  aa  a  sabetitale  for  the  dark-room 
I  BOl  oaly  withovt  valoa,  bat  will  do  harm.  If  the  eolation  is  taken 
)B*»mtTateH  (8  ehlotide  of  niekel.|-l  chloride  of  eobaU  in  10  water) 
it  win  appear  partly  dark  green  yallow ;  it  wiU  than  abeorb  the  blae 
afanoat  eotiraty,  bat  it  will  admit  tha  yeOow  and  greea-yeUow  light,  and 
ia,  tbanlDn,  aaaleo*  ior  eoliini  saiiiilli*  plate*.  For  ordinary  plate*  it 
night  p*riiap*  be  appHeable,  if  not  aolooiad  too  dark.  To  make  it  lighter 
by  fflatkn  ia  not  admiaslhia,  tiWiS,  ahsnieaUy,  blae  ray*  woald  then 
paaa  thseogfa.  I  IherAca  eanaal  aooHBh  wara  against  tboaa  a».eallad 
white  light*  for  dark  roeoia. 
Tboae  who  hare  a  speetroaaopa  ham^y  ■  poahil  spaetroaoope  is 
I  easily  ranngilaa Ihta  iMt;  bat  watKlmmttij  only  a  very 
a  Inatnmawl.  aad  the  laniit  naiber  d  pnetiaal 
photoffiBpbar*  and  amataor*  are  ile|aif>d  of  this  mesne  of  testing  their 
If  a  thin,  coppsr-flaahad  rnby  glaaa  is  bald  fai  troat  ol  each  a 
it  wm  bs  observed  that  prindpaUy  the  Um  eirf  o<  the 
I  la  aitliyrished :  toward  pass  the  opacity  iadaeliBl^  Tallow 
I  throBgii  lo  a  pareeptible  dapae :  bat  in  tha  yellow  a  stranger 
I  ia  ahewB  ia  the  shape  d  an  ahaerptioa  stripe.  Copper-fUshsd 
mby  liasa,  ol  mA  a  IWnnaas  that  it  will  admit  the  paaM«*  at  ^mt  with 
Widely  opaaad  speatrosaopa,  aaaaot  ba  osad  for  photographia  porpoaes* 
Tvo  aoab  1Mb  ^aasae  piaead  tcfiAm  mtj  be  oeed,  bat  tha  light  of 
floona  Is  oonaidstabiy  daricsBsd* 

It  is  bellar  to  apply  gold  glaea  tor  tha  SMiastiiai  of  aaeh  a  H>ia  eopper- 
flashed  roby  i^be*.  ThU  pink  i^aaa  by  teaU  is  oseleas  lor  photagnphie 
puipus«s,  bisane*  it  admita  graon,  yallow,  Uoe,  and  riolat,  and  abeorb* 
only  tha  grssB  light 
Bat  if  aash  a  geld  ^ass  is  pot  logsthsr  with  a  thin  eopper-flaabad  mby 
tha  hmmm  win  abeorb  all  the  yean  light  wMah  iocnd  passage 
I  the  tfaia  eopper-flaabad  raby  giass.  This  eombteatiao  wiU  then 
\  ooly  lb*  pasaigs  of  red  and  osaaga  li^t,  and  appears  mnah  lighter 
>  two  eoppar-fhahsd  mby  glaasss  pisead  ta|sth«.  A  good  r*d  ^rfc- 
roooiUgfat  shoold  ba  so  V^  that  at  a  loot  dlstanaa  ftron  the  glaee 
oidiaary-siaed  type  eaa  be  rsad.  The  aee  of  daytighl  I  do  not  adrise, 
beeaase  of  the  daiiger  of  loo  moeh  intensity,  and  many  red  gisises  snit- 
abto  lor  laotp  U^t  an  eotiraly  oeeiees  for  dayl^ht. 

▲•  the  tad  ^tassaa  wdliiainy  ionnd  ia  tha  aavhrt  ehaage  their  qoalily 
vary  oflea,  aad  aa  of  area  one  and  the  aasM  sheet  one  side  may  ba  good 
and  tha  other  osalssa.  my  son,  E.  Vogsl.  has  triad  to  prodaoe  artifldal 
red  glass  IS  lor  the  dark  rooia  by  enlnarhig  friatine  with  soom  eaitable 
wnlnarlng  nattar  aad  pooriag  tha  saiM  ipas  glass.  8aeh  glsssBS  have 
pnvea  to  ba  asaelleally  fitted  tor  the  porpoae,  aad  gare  doable  the  light 
of  eopper.flaehed  rahy  ^aasia. 

It  haa  oaly  to  be  dlseorarsd  ytt  hew  long  this  eolooring  matter  will 
keep.  I>B.  H.  W.  Vooat. 

lUit  t—ikitt.t 
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foreign  |lotes  anli  ilctos. 


bydia 


lortbs 


,lhly  eommanloations  trom  ths  Visana  lenaieh  laboratory, 

'ataals  he  eoo- 
fleeh  prodooed 


r  Eder  givce  an  interesting  aeeooat  of  some  experimawU  he  eoo- 
"  a  puipuee  of  aeeertaining  the  doratioo  of  ua  flsah  prodooed 

iaehlaapa.    The  apparatas  he  employed  eonsists  of  a  large 

whasi,  whieh  is  sswssd  to  rsralVs  by  hand  in  aoeh  a  way  as  to  make 


lagalafhr  eoe  rrvolotioa  per  leoond.  The  wheel  is  prorided  with  two 
■■all,  siHafad  h«aiiiah«t*a,  ooa  at  the  aaatra  and  oo*  on  the  dream- 
taaaea.  Tha  whela  fc  ftsoiid  ia  Iha  maari.  the  teneitiTe  plato  inaertad 
aad  lbs  flaeb  pioioasd.  The  faaaga  of  tha  asiitre  hemispbars  of  eoorae 
aoasa  oat  aa  a  small  point,  while  that  ef  the  on*  on  the  eireamisreBes 
spears  a*  a  sorrad  strsak.    From  tha  Isagth  of  this  ttraak  lbs  dotmtioa 


of  the  flash  ma^  of  course  be  ealenlated.  Professor  Eder  points  out  that 
the  same  eontriTanoe  may  be  employed  for  determining  the  velocity  of 
instantaneoos  shatters.  The  resdts  go  to  show  that  the  doration  ot  the 
flash  prodooed  by  flash  powdos  (chlorate  of  potash)  is  much  the  shorter, 
amoanting  in  soma  eaaee  to  only  one-eightieth  of  a  seoond,  and  never  ex- 
ceeding one-twentieth;  while  the  flash  prodooed  by  the  combustion  ot 
pore  magneaiom  ia  difieient  lampe  varied  bom  one-thirteenth  to  one- 
toorth  of  a  seeond. 

It  appears  that  photography  has  not  been  particularly  well  represented  at 
the  Vienna  exhibitioo  of  "  ForeatiT  and  Agriculture,"  both  of  which  are 
sobjeets  in  iUostration  of  whidi  photogr^my  might  obviously  be  largdy^ 
employed.  Ezoeptiaas'  are,  however,  famished  by  tlie  exhibiu  of  the 
Pnigne  '•  Kantanstalt,"  Dr.  Eekert  of  whioh  firm  exhibito  a  collection  of 
forty-eight  landsfiapee  takea  prindpaUy  from  the  geological  point  of  view, 
their  saeatific  eharaetsr  azdting  veir  general  reoognition.  Ot  consider- 
able vafais  a|^o  war*  tba  views  of  Sleiermark  and  Eisenery  by  Dr.  Herman 
Hdd.  While  of  moetintsnat  to  the  agrieoltorist  were  probably  the  studies 
of  Herr  Joeef  Jahodka  annaisting  of  photographs  of  special  breeds  of 
horsss  and  cattle. 

Ax  azhibitioa  waa  also  opened  on  Sunday  last  in  Oraz  of  the  natural  pro- 
dnee,  maaalMtarsa,  aad  liiaiaetisislle  fsatorea  of  the  province  ot  Styria. 
Aaioag  olbar  ohfaets  ot  tBtsrial  eompoeing  the  exhibition  are  a  nomberof 
heliogravarea  from  the  studio  of  Herr  Jacob  Bleehinger,  the  artistic  finish 
of  whidi  has  asdtad  eeasiderable  admiration. 


It  appears  b«n  tba  Vo$$itekt  Ztitung  that  a  new  method  ot  obtaining 
oxygen  from  the  air  haa  bean  reeantly  invented  by  Dr.  O.  Easaner,  a. 
Brsdaa.  It  eooaista  of  pooling  water  opoo  a  mixtore  of  peroxide  of 
bariom  and  ferrieyaaide  of  potash,  whereopon  oxygen  is  given  off  in  a 
slate  of  great  parity. 

To  the  BulUtin  Btlgt  If.  L.  van  Neck  eontriboteg  what  appears  to  be  a 
vary  good  reesipt  for  tooing  albamen  pi4>er.  Two  parte  of  carbonate  of 
maainaaia  are  added  to  1000  parts  of  silver  bath,  and  the  whole  is  well 
shttaa  bsfora  osa.  Tba  whito  powder  most  be  left  at  the  bottom  and 
ooght  not  to  be  traasfsnad  to  tha  filter.  If  the  bath  become  red  in 
soaimar  it  shoold  ba  haaiad  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  wbeieopon  it 
rapidly  beeonea  eoloarlaee  again.  The  bath  need  not  contain  more  thaa 
eight  to  ten  per  oanL  silver  nitrata.  Twelve  onbie  oentimetres  of  a  twelve 
per  cent  silver  nitrate  solution  should  be  added  for  every  sheet  of  paper 
silvered. 


Foa  tooing  with  gold  M.  vaa  Neck  reonmmsnds  preliminary  washing  witb 
qiring  or  river  water,  hot  never  with  rafai  water.  The  gold  bath  itself  is 
eonposed  as  follows : — 

A 

Ciystallised  aostate  of  soda 45  parte. 

Borax  8     „ 

Water _ 8000     „ 

B. 

Brown  ehlorida  of  fold. 1  part. 

DistOled  water   60  parte. 

vm,  Iha  two  aolntioas  ars  mixed  together,  sliaken,  aaA 
ia  orttaaiy  delight.    This  bath  aete  qniekly  and  gives  vsry 
.    II  most  aei,  however,  be  osed  at  a  lower  temperature 
thaa  10*  a 

Tax  foUowfaig  is  givsa  hj  the  BulUtin  de  la  SocitU  Franfoiu  as  a  re> 
liable  oemiom  baUb  for  albamen  printe  :— 

Osminm  ammonium  ehlorida   I'Sgrammee. 

Osmiate  of  potash  0-1  gramme. 

Aoetieacid    16    m. 

Water    i    Utre. 

♦ 

®ur  lEliitorial  Eablt. 


Tna  CojrvKNTioi*  Gboitp. 
Bj  O.  WATMOcas  WsMTBB,  Obwtsr. 
It  is  said  that  so  highly  is  the  honour  esteemed  of  being  taken  in  the 
Convention  Oroopas  to  prove  an  incentive  for  some  becoming  member* 
for  the  sole  pleaaore  of  attending  that  one  meeting,  in  enter  to  form 
an  integral  element  in  the  group  of  scientists  and  oe  banded  down  to 
posterity  in  such  companionship.  This  probablv  accounts  for  the 
non- reoognition  of  some  by  moat  of  the  haiitui*  of  the  other  meetings. 
In  the  large  group  be/ora  us  Mr.  Webeter  haa  succeeded  so  well 
thst  each  one  of  the  numerous  party  present  is  a  portrait,  and  one  that 
is  sharp  and  full  of  detail.  The  group  is  posed  on  the  wide  flight  of 
stepa  leading  up  to  one  of  the  entrances  to  Eaton  Hall.    Who  that 
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witnesses  the  repose  and  placidity  apparent  on  the  faces  of  the  Con- 
vention meml)ers  would  imagine  tnat  the  rain  was  descending  in 
torrents  at  the  time  the  grouping  and  exposure  were  being  effected  ? 
Yet  -was  such  the  case,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the  picture  to 
suggest  this  fact.  The  print  is  made  on  albumenised  silver  paper, 
and  there  is  a  fine  rich  transparence  in  its  brownish  purple  tones. 
Mr.  Webster  supplies  this  historical  picture  at  the  small  price  of 
half-a-crown. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  U,77S.— "  Improvements  in  Photometers,  specially  Designed  for  Use  with 
Automatic  or  Corn-freed  Photographing  Miichines."  L.  HiBVSKY.— Dated  Juli/ 
28,  1890. 

No.  11,797.— "Improved  Method  of,  and  Appliances  for,  Enabling  Photo- 
graphic Negatives  to  be  Developed  in  Full  Daylight."  A.Genkl. — Dated  July 
28,  1890. 

No.  11,8S8. — "ImproTenients  in  Apparatus  for  Measuring  Short  Intervals  of 
Time,  especially  Applicable  for  Timing  the  Exposure  of  Sensitive  Surfaces 
Used  in  Photography."    W.  E.  GlhB.— Dated  July  29,  1890. 

No.  11,891. — "Improvements  in  Means  or  Apparatus  for  Beparating  and 
Manipulating  Sheets  or  Cards,  more  especially  Applicable  to  the  Separation 
and  Manipulation  of  Sensitised  Sheets  or  Films  in  Photographic  Cameras." 
J.  T.  C\J\R)s.r..— Dated  July  29,  1890. 

No.  11,945. — "Improvemeuts  relating  to  the  Manufacture  of  Flexible  Films 
for  Photographic  and  other  Purposes,  and  to  A])]iaratus  for  Use  in  sucli  Manu- 
fecture."    B.  J.  Edwards.— X)a<e<Z  J^dy  30,  1890. 

No.  11,969.— " Improvements  in  Photography."  G.  Dhwys,.— Dated  July 
31, 1890. 

No.  11,986. — "An  Improvement  in  the  Application  of  Photography  to 
Textile  Fabrics."    F.  T.  Ksoti.— Dated  July  31,  1890. 

No.  12,014.— "Improvements  in  Apparatus  Applicable  for  Use  in  Photo- 
graphy."   T.  B.  %WVKB..— Dated  Jxdy  31,  1890. 

No. '12,137. — "An  Improved  Rapid  Rectilinear  Photographic  Lens,  and 
Method  of  Ajvplying  Same."  G.  Prescott  and  J.  H.  Stewart.— .Dn^ed 
Avgtist  2,  1890.  — t- 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras  and  Shutters  for  use  in 

connexion  therkwith. 

No.  11,416.    Benjamin  Joseph  Edwards,  Tlie  Grove,  Hackney,  Middlesex. — 

July  12,  1890. 
It  relates  to  improtements  in  the  shutters  used  for  exposing  the  sensitive 
plates  or  fdms,  and  in  the  appliances  for  changeing  them,  also  in  the  holders 
or  sheaths  used  for  eanying  such  plates  or  films.  My  objects  are,  first,  to 
facilitate  the  reguhation  of  the  time  of  exposure  so  that  the  same  instrument 
may  be  successfiilly  used  for  extremely  rapid  or  for  prolonged  exposures,  and 
that  better  protection  may  be  aflbrded  from  the  light  previous  to  exposure. 

Second,  to  combine  in  one  operation  the  setting  of  the  roller-blind  shutter 
and  the  removal  of  the  plate  after  exposure. 

Third,  to  provide  a  means  for  holding  flexible  sensitive  films,  so  that  they 
may  be  curved  to  form  the  arc  of  a  circle  of  any  required  radius,  thus  bringing 
the  side  of  the  picture,  which  is  formed  on  the  hollow  side,  more  into  focus  of 
the  rays  from  the  lens,  so  obtaining  better  definition  than  is  possible  with  films 
used  in  the  orilinary  way. 

fn  carrying  out  the  first  part  of  my  invention  I  combine  the  shutter  kno^vn 
as  the  "roller-blind  .shutter,"  which  was  descril«d  and  sbown  by  me  in  1882, 
and  which  has  since  been  extensively  used  for  what  are  known  as  instantaneous 
exposures,  with  an  ordinary  pivoted  or  flap  shutter,  in  such  a  manner  that  both 
may  be  used  in  combination,  or  the  flap  shutter  may  be  employed  separately. 
The  mechanism  which  I  employ  for  working  the  shutter  or  shutters  may  be 
hand,  pneumatic,  hydrostsitic,  or  other  convenient  style,  and  is  so  arranged 
that  when  the  flap  is  lifted,  a  catch  which  holds  the  roller  (the  spring  of  which 
has  been  previously  wound  up),  shall  be  released  and  the  shutter  allowed  to 
descend ;  when  the  pivoted  shutter  is  to  be  used  alone  for  time  exposures, 
the  roller  shutter  is  set  so  that  it  shall  be  open,  and  is  fixed  in  that  position  by 
a  clamp  catch  or  other  convenient  aiTangement.  I  do  not  confine  myself  to 
any  particular  position  for  the  roller  shutter,  which  may  be  in  front  of  or  be- 
hind the  lens,  but  I  prefer  to  jilace  it  immediatly  in  front  of  the  sensitive 
plate.  The  use  of  the  two  shutters  in  combination  forms  an  additional  pro- 
tection to  the  plates  previous  to  exposure,  the  flap  covering  the  lens  while 
the  roller  .shutter  is  set  and  until  it  is  brought  into  use. 

In  carrv'ing  out  the  second  part  of  my  invention,  I  combine  with  the  roller- 
blind  shutter,  used  separately  or  in  combination  with  the  flap  nhutter,  an 
arrangement  for  exposing  a  succession  of  plates  by  removing  the  plate  which 
has  been  exposed,  thereby  leaving  the  next  platC  in  position  for  immediate  use ; 
this  I  do  by  securing,  in  a  suitable  position  on  the  flexible  blind,  one  or  more 
projections  or  hooks,  which  fall  with  the  shutter  when  the  plate  is  exposed  and 
engage  with  the  plate,  or  its  frame,  or  carrier  :  thus  when  the  roller  shutter  is 
again  set  or  wound  u|),  the  plate  is  drawn  or  raised  wth  it.  In  adapting  my 
camera,  which  may  be  of  the  type  known  as  the  "  Detective,"  to  suit  this  part 
of  my  invention,  I  divide  it  into  two  compartments  longitudinally,  each  of 
which  will  hold  a  number  of  plates,  eacli  ))late  being  fitted  into  a  slieath  or 
carrier,  of  paper,  wood,  metal,  or  other  suitable  materi.il,  and  these  I  place  one 
behind  the  other  and  keep  in  position  by  means  of  a  spring  or  other  contri- 
vance in  one  of  the  compartments  (preferably  the  lower  one),  after  having 
wound  up  or  set  the  shutter.  On  releasing  tlie  Shutter  the  plate  is  exposed, 
and  the  hooks  or  projections  eng.ige  with  it,  ready  to  draw  or  lift  it  into  the 
second  compartment  when  the  blind  is  again  set,  the  operation  being  repeated 
until  .all  the  plates  are  used  and  removed  to  the  second  chamber,  when  they 
are  taken  out  and  a  new  set  placed  in  the  first. 


In  carrying  out  the  third  part  of  my  invention  I  do  away  with  the  flat  sur- 
face now  used  as  a  supjwrt  for  tht  flexible  film  or  sensitive  paper,  and  I  make 
the  holder,  or  slieath,  or  support,  curved  to  the  required  radius,  or  I  leave  a 
suflicient  sjiace  at  the  back  of  the  flexible  film  to  allow  of  its  being  beut  to  the 
required  curve,  and  held  in  such  position  by  pressure  at  the  edges ;  when  con- 
tinuous bands  or  separate  pieces  of  sensitive  paper  or  films  are  employed,  they 
may  be  placed  or  drawn  round  a  curved  plate  of  glass  and  thus  held  to  the 
required  radius,  the  photograjjli  being  taken  through  the  glass. 

The  other  parts  of  the  camera  may  be  of  aay  convenient  form  or  type  such 
as  .are  at  present  in  use. 

The  claims  are : — 1.  The  combin.ation  of  the  flap  shutter  with  the  spring 
roller-blind  shutter  for  use  in  connexion  with  photographic  cameras,  sub- 
stantially as  shown  and  described.  2.  fn  the  combined  shutter,  as  claimed  ia 
claim  No.  1,  the  clamping  or  fixiug  of  the  roller-blind  shutter,  open  so  that  the 
rtapshutter  alone  can  be  used  for  time  exposures,  substantially  as  described. 
3.  Tlie  sheaths  for  the  sensitive  iilates  for  use  iu  photographic  cameras,  sub- 
stantially of  the  form  and  for  the  pnrjioses  shown  and  ctescribed.  4.  The 
removeable  interchangeable  boxes  tor  holding  sensitive  plates  or  films  liefore  and 
after  exposure.  5.  The  sheaths  and  boxes  in  combination  with  the  roller-blind 
shutter,  substantiiiUy  as  shown  and  for  the  purposes  described.  0.  The  com- 
bined flaj)  and  roller  shutter  in  coiuVjination  with  the  sheaths  and  interchange- 
able and  removeable  Iwxes.  7.  In  tlie  interchangeable  and  removeable  boxes  the 
light-tight  lids  or  covers  arranged  to  woi-k  automatically  or  by  hand,  suljstau- 
tially  as  described.  8.  The  iuterclmngeable  and  removeable  light-tight  cases 
for  containing  the  sensitive  flexible  film,  provided  with  t  light-tight  .slit  through 
which  the  film  is  drawn.  9.  Tlie  rollers  on  which  the  sensitive  flexible  film  is 
wound,  arranged  to  be  actiuited  from  the  outside  without  removal  from  the 
case,  substantially  as  (le8cril>ed.  10.  The  combination  of  the  interchangeable 
light-tight  cases  with  the  rollers  on  which  the  film  is  wound,  substantially  as 
shown  and  for  the  puqioses  described.  11.  The  combination  of  the  two  cases 
containing  the  rollers  with  the  roller-blind  shutter.  12.  The  combination  of 
the  two  cases  containing  the  rollers  with  the  combineil  roller-blind  and  flap 
shutters,  suMantially  as  shown  and  described.  13.  In  a  photographic 
apparatus  the  curved  guides  nr  bent  glass  for  holding  the  flexible  film  at  the 
required  radius,  substantially  as  described. 

Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras. 
No.  7010.     Benjamin  Joseph  Barn.vrd  Mn.LS,  23,  Southampton-bnildings, 

Middlesex.— /!</y  12,  1890. 
The  invention  is  particidarly  applicable  to  portable  photographic  apparatus, 
and  has  for  its  object  to  present  successively  and  at  will  behind  the  lens  a 
certain  number  of  plates  previously  enclosed  in  the  apparatus,  and  to  shut 
them  up  one  by  one  as  they  have  been  used  in  the  bottom  of  the  camera,  from 
whence  they  are  withdraivn  only  in  the  d.ark  room. 

This  residt  is  obtained  by  a  very  simple  apparatus  worked  fr«m  the«KteTior. 

The  accompanying  drawing  shows  clearly  the  application  of  the  system. 

Its  nature  can  be  ascertained  to  some  extent  from  the  following  claim,  viz., 
An  an'angement  of  camera  in  which  a  number  of  plates  contained  iu  frames 
furnished  with  trunnions  are  suspended  one  behind  the  other  in  front  of  the 
lens,  and  are  pushed  by  a  spring,  the  first  frame,  and  in  succession  the  following 
ones,  being  oiipable  of  removal  by  a  notched  disc  operated  from  the  exterior, 
and  then  of  swinging  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  camera  by  turning  on  their  lower 
trunnions,  substantially  as  hereiu  shown  and  described. 


iHeettnsjS  of  Soctettrjs^ 

— * 

MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES   FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


Date  of  Hfietlng. 


Angnst  11. 
..  12. 
„  12. 
„  12. 
„       IS. 

14. 
..       14. 

14. 


Kame  of  Society. 

North  Middlesex  Club   

Derby 

Manoheeter  Amateur 

Bolton  Club  

Photographic  Club 

Birkenhead    

Manchester  Photo.  Society 
London  and  Provincial 


^Utee  of  Meeting. 


Jubilee  Hall,  Homsey  Rise,  X. 

Society's  Rooms,  Derwent-ijldings. 

Manchoster  Athenajuiu. 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 

Andorton's  Hoftel.Floet-Ptreet.E.C. 

Hamilton  Rooms,  Birkenhead. 

36,  George-street. 

Masons  Hall  Tarem,  Basinghall-at. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
July  31, — Mr.  J.  J.  Briginshaw  in  the  chair. 

Prints  from  negatives  taken  at  the  last  outing  of  the  Association,  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  W.  Brown,  of  the  Croydon  Society,  were  received,  with  a  letter  asking 
for  papers  by  members  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Associatioa 
for  reading  at  Croydon. 

Mr.  Otto  Scholzig,  in  continuation  of  the  last  week's  discussion  on  Printing 
through  Coloured  Media,  said  that  green  and  dark  yellow  were  the  only  colours- 
of  any  use  to  obtain  good  tones.  He  had  been  attracted  to  this  matter  by' 
obsei-ving  that  on  jirintmg  from  a  negative  half  of  which  was  badly  stained, 
that  half  had  yielded  a  print  having  beautiful  blue-black  tones  which  could 
not  be  got  on  the  print  from  the  other  half  of  the  negative.  The  next  thing  he 
did  was  to  expose  a  negative  under  orange  paper,  and  he  got  tones  such  as  ha 
had  never  obtained  belore.  He  considered  also  that  prints  were  much  more- 
permaneut  when  printed  in  this  way.  If  an  ordinary  untoned  print  was  left 
all  night  in  the  fixing  bath  it  dissolved  away,  but  by  iirinting  >mder  orange 
glass  a  deposit  was  obtained  that  would  not  dissolve  iu  nitric  acid. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  inquired  whether  Mr.  Sohdlzig  was  speaking  of  plain  or 
albumen  paper. 

Mr.  Scholzig  replied  that  he  referred  to  both  kinds.  He  had  used  a  strong 
solution  of  nitric  acid — one  part  of  acid  in  twenty  of  solution. 

Some  members  did  not  consider  that  strong  as  a  solvent  for  silver,  whatever 
it  might  be  as  regarded  the  albumen  surface. 

Mr.  Scholzig  continued  :  The  slijis  which  he  showed  last  week  proved,  he 
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i\icn^t,  that  oisim*  wa*  much  batter  thu  rubj-  for  lUrk-roaan  fllaminatioii, 

^-  the  Mi«r  mdar  th«  mby  friaa  had  print*!  throa^h  lo  much  man  thao 

nrlcr  Cha  onagi,  aa<i  fa«  eoold  not  ace  that  it  made  luaeh  dUhiciMe  whether 

.e  (analtife  «Mn|niuil  wa>  chloride  of  aOfer,  or  bromida  of  lilTer,  or  platinam 

■A  boa  wlta. 

Mi.  W.  B.  Dwimni  diiiiattit  fron  tUa  la<t  BCDpoaitiaoL    Onan  might 
•',  aad.  iodaed,  ha  oooaidwtd  waa.  batter  than  ruff  for  dark-room  tUumiiia- 

iq.  bat  be  eeald  not  accept  thr  rfTrct  ap->  rul  organic  caai| 

'  eOTar  ai  |«oof  of  limiUr  efftct  upon  br  irtnr«  of  ' 

•lidok    thtf  tnn  not  nrifanaly  iiiiiiMn  U/  ii«: .«.»  (ait  of  the  $p»etnm. 

The  CtuoHuv  taqoircd  whalher  Mr.  DiMni^  had  aajr  tfartmwi  itam  the 
I'tie  opgnttTe  priBtad  with  aad  withoat  tka  eolaared  ^aai^  lo  ahow  the 

:•■•.  had  hail  two,  bat  they  bad  beca  aent  away,  aad  ha  eookl  not 

DOW.    That*  wa<  aoothcr  natter  to  which  ha  wiahed  to  nStr. 

'.'  tamad  that  if  a  priart  waa  ilBplT  x^trntd  thi««|h  water  aad  than  tea*! 

taaad  lapUlr  to  a  baaalifal  btack,  bat  ff  thara^fUy  waofaad  oaly  a  poor 

'owa  coald  be  fst  ia  the  vaa  UaM.    Ha  ihowed  two  petate  oe  amtt  laiilMe 

•par  to  ahwtiau  tiki*  ohacrratiaB.    The  cnat  depooit  of  aold  ainn  the 

.'Ti'.lv  w^l.nl  i«int  woold  coofer  mater  prrmaDeacy  apooTt;  Iodaed,  he 

nutina  ao  eoupUte  that  it  wooM  iwut  rhawlral  agtiila 

>tr.  iTinnHAM  i«ii  Ifcat  Mr.  W.  K.  BUM  had  olalad  that  if  a  ptiatwaa 
ow^lMywiWtifcii  lnin,thaMuM  ■■■hi  aat  ba  dapoaitad  ia  the  bloe 

^TO.  «Lkh  mo  «oon  cmva  a  fallr  Loonl  ■liiiMleiii  ii  Uj  ■  »ilver  (vinty  kmtper- 

almoet  eat&aly 

utng  attiag  ia. 

Mr.  MMt  ae 


■nnim^  to  mi*  iiew,  t&e  •iirni  wmMnaa  rKomiueTKieii  iiT  Mr.  Beadiflg  ae 

■dMf  ti»  J  a—aiaij  waald  in*  fmmmUba  anaiwiy  Awt    Thaaaalo 

•>  aCMt  of^oaMi  tiaai  ht  |*laliac  ha  had  laM  waA  iboM  ibar  ariali  oa  the 

>  of  paper  with  UtOhfeol  glaMee  and  aa  acnaaa,  and  had  then  fooad 


•  piaoa 

-•t  the  onan,  which  waa  far  the  tlowot  ia  frtaliw.  had  yield*!  the  pooieat 

■at  of  the  whole.    Ba  aov  ehowed  two  Mtsta  oa  eae  paper,  aad  it  woald  be 

a  that  the  oaa  made  aader  daq>  naaa  dna  waa  of  the  aaae  ]Mgr  qaidily  a* 

-  am  in>kr  iwa^fe  alaa,  whflet  the  ether  prtat  IKna  the  emae  atpttta  wa* 

ick  bfiahier,  a  rick  taawa  oooparad  wUh  •  paor  weak  ptf. 

Mr.  J.  HLTaamahowadaait  of  paiala  ■»&  torn  a  thM  aealtra  ia  eaiioa* 

..aaea  of  rriatiag.  *aiyia(  (tarn  two  ad  a  half  miaatM  to  aeaiiy  aerta  hoaia, 

aad  foaad  a  rtfOar  improreaeal  aad  lacrmaa  of  hriUiaaey  at  the  prtntint  waa 

iloaar. 

Mr.  Onanajc  arid  IktaMNt  abowB  by  Mh  1H:■^  wMek  ba(lftr.  Dahaahaa) 
had  aot  iMt  with,  mMM  pamMy  ba  daa  ta  dMMat  eoadittsM  a(  the  paper 
aaad.  Mr.  Taapa,  ha  aadaalood,  hal  aNd  inaiwiirtil  iiailtlml  papv, 
whanaa  he  had  waaitbid  the  paper  biaealC  Is  the  tonaar  CMe  th«a  waa 
•robaUy  ao  mat  ascva  of  ftae  alliata  of  dier.  It  ooeanad  to  him  that 
ImpfOTMMBt  la  MUmct  tw  dow  priatlag  b  tiM  eaaaa  where  It  axMad  wa* 
caaMd  bjrtta  AM  fhal  AMaa  wmi  MmM  ti  priatiM,  aa  aaroaaoaold 
teO  bythaamaOof  afk«Alypitetad|4aMarpapBa'.  uTthatttallhMUad 
chlaetoa  micbt  be  capaatMl  to  axaraia  a  ntMalMi  or  hapoeertihlaB  iateaau 

rathafonaatiaaofafrwhdainiftbyAallito    Whaa  oriaMM  vw  dow, 
dJoriaa  woaU  have  tteH  to  fat  away  b  iS^pniiam  of^hae^oaM*,  bM 
witk  aay  «Mt  fttaUag  the  worfc  woald  }»  |alar  «•  io  aa  ttiaamdiiii  of 
rlikiflaa.    Whea  thara  waa  pliat j  of  Hm  iJIwto  oTtOfr  in  the  paper  >r  the 
I'irtac  in  aet  npoa,  to  |ir^mBiM  aSeal  aaoa  tha  teamtlofl  of  the  taaan 
^M  »«|)nTeatadoraaa(tnd.hatw1thapaf«da*daat  tai  tnaaitntatSa 
•'••iae  might  te  tha  cam.    Thla  rtlmalml  tmmm.  ha  iimfi  I  1.  woald  not 
oaly  acoraat  ftir  the  diftfaaaa  ia  tW  MMdta  aUahmi  ^  UmaaU  aad  Mr.  Twpe. 
^ot  waa  ia  Haalf  moea  aoiialahia  thaa  Iha  pwianJiiia  to  Iha  proportlaaata 
'■^  of  M^  immlwt  thwa^  tha  ajhant  ilaaAm  of  a  aagatlve  rmled  with 
^•w«Bt  falaa  ef  priatlac. 

^.  ScsAuie  thoa«ht  that  thb  exptaaatioa  met  tha  oaaa:  he  had  earn 
^'Viaa  fiitay  kamaahaMofpaparohaa  iiimad  to  light  aadar  a  ikaat  of 
t  neariTtaacbiag  It.  . 

r.  H.  H.  BaaHaci  ahowwl  priale  Olwtiatii^  tha  eflbet  of  a  thort  pr«- 
|ht  •earealy 
itriklagly  e« 
M"l  under  a  fad  gima.    In  thia 


4.M 

M 
UmiDarr  ri|Me«i«  to'D|ht  •earealy  aaoa(b  to  tint  eaaaHhea  atbnmea  fl'^ 
Tb.  rifrct  waa  ouMt  Mriklagly  evtdeet  whea  tka  aapw  wa*  aahMqaeatly 

the  part  pteifciajy  oipaaad  ehowad  a 


■MbtaM^eaaU  ba 


chloeU 

r 


tart  mark  whea  prtated  aadar  the  ted  glaaa,  •Mbt  M 
iMiMft  wtriah  had  lamtni  aa  pfateterr  aapiMNk 
Ik  tfjsaa*  biiakad  wMhw  aar  OM  aMU  laaart  a 
ei<1<  eiul  othvcampaamiaofaOearl    (Mtaary  paMroostaiaadatereh  or 
and  paia  Utar  paper  woald  aot  boU  logithar  daiiag  tha 


.(«mtad  eambrie  or  white  Mtaaajeaa. 
waa  alaetad  a  member  of  the  Aaaodatlon. 


>tbi;r  PHorrouRAPHic  AasociATiOK. 

-  'i-ied.    There  wa*  a  aomeroaa  aWmdaawa  of 


LIVKf:  I 
!.r  «.— Mr 
^iih»ie. 

rha  loilo«i',.  rnembcn :— Mm«a.   Herbert  F.  Cte,  Aithar 

WiatoaB.  Heriart  J.  MaliaUr.  fUr.  A.  M.  Uwia,  C.  R.  Joaea,  aad  Edwa^! 
KlwIDtaoa. 
^  '     "   "e^Dm  lapotlad  oa  tha  excanion  t«  Boltoa  Abbey,  aad  fare 
<C   iafignnation   raapeetiag  the  progrem  beinr  made  oa  the 
€fy»»i  ntnra  eet  Ibr  the  Boetoa  Caaen  riab,  I'.aA. 
A  Qorel  trtiad.  tha  laeenthm  of  tha  Vka-Praaidaat.  Mr.  W.  ToaddaMW, 
»i<lirfBm<  by  him  dor  haad^eamAn  work,  via  HhiMte>L 
Mr   \  Ttt.,  »kii4t«t  a  namber  of  whiil«iaiiha  that  he  hMl  aacaiad  at 
re.  TooUaaoo,  PUUpm  ari  tha  Ilea,  aaoatarr  (Mr. 
>rt  of  tha  iatarior  of  IMM  Ball,  Ukaa  at  the  Cbaeter 
«ni»a  eiciir>fM;  ami  tha  latter  gaadaMB  Aowad  earaal  tna  whole- 
'  '  •ff.M««loa  Md  Mali,  alao  iiuwiifa^  tha  Coatentiua  week. 


ejriatoi 
WataM 


, .^f'^'jfc  Wahatar'*  photegiaph  of  Ik*  Caaeaatioa  groap  wa*  

Tka  PuuBOT  cxpraaad  tha  paat  ptaaaart  II  gaTc  him  ia  easa  mon 


meetiag  the  nwmbere  of  the  Aaaodation  after  liis  trip  to  Icebnd.  He  had 
nndersone  aa  eztraoniinarr  an  experience  aa  any  man  coald  undergo,  akxi  hail 
pa.'ned  through  mnch  bantohip  ami  fatisme.  He  thonght  he  had  acconiplifbed 
a  fvat  no  man  had  done  befiKV  in  maii;ii,-in(f  to  climb  np  65!0O  (eet  and  photo- 
graph the  crater  of  Hecla.    Thtt*Ur«rpool  baddiNingniaheditaalfaeain. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Waiat,  V^ea-Ptaatdaat  of  the  Mianhiatiii  Amataor  Phologiauhic 
Society.  Ra<!  a  paper  oa  Lambempi  Pketofrfky,  OlwtMtod  by  nnid  aketdie* 
in  cimrooaL 

From  the  applaoae  with  which  Mr.  Wade's  effoita  were  received,  it  wa* 
apparent  the  Aaaodation  had  Uiteneil  to  one  of  the  meat  valuable  and  uaefiil 
lactaiea  aver  given  before  ita  members. 

Hm  PaisniorT  aonounoed  the  excnniona  for  the  month  of  Aqgoat,  namely 
to  Roffoid  Han  on  Satorday,  the  9th  (half  day),  and  to  Haddon  Hall  on 
Wedneeday,  the  20th  (whole  day). 

a 

WIST  LONDON  photoghaphic  society. 

Jixr  25th.— Mr.  Char!**  BOloa  (Plwdent)  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  St.  Clair  Baaton,  aad  Maaan.  Ljnn,  Ward,  Holme*,  and  Eendall  weiv 
elected  membeia. 

TbeqnaatiOBof  tbea<!ri-  norlng  the  &»»/«  of  the  Society  fh)m 

Addlaoa  BaU  to  the  Lectir  ilwav,  Hammersmfth,  waa  considered, 

Mea«a.  BOtaa,  Whitings  Bl«>uiurr  Ai\Wt,  and  the  Beuetaiy  taking  part  in 
tha  Mil— Inn.  Ia  tha  Matt  a  tuotloa  in  favoar  of  tha  aMMlted  «faanse 
waa  maaal  and  caniad. 

Tha  laaaalndmoftha  avetilag  wa*  occajned  ia  exhibiting  aad  eritielaiiig  work 
done  at  the  (amBMr  aaoandna* 

It  wa*  aaaoaatwd  that  \h-  — •  

Aagnat  9.  Biemhew  to  meet  >: 

the  meabain  meet  at  Haii'< 

Seplambar  28  an  indoor  meetlug  «i!!  bv  \nli. 

Hammanmlth. 


' '  ■  '  ■   place  on 

<iu(u*t23 
riil    On 

.  Um  ISruiUwity  Lmitore  Hall, 


Corrrstponnrncf. 

tr  C»m^ntmtt  *0M  mntr  writ,  •■  taU  fUaa  tf  Ot  p^ar. 

"vaowan  notes  on  lensib. 

To  ikt  EcrroB.  ^ 

SoK— Jodglnc  from  Mina  alilaiiifnta  in  yoor  article  on  the  above 

aahjaet,  "tiMn  aaama  pnmMnt  moeh  what^'  -I"  "majr  very  nuldly 

tana  lack  of  inldniatiaa  oaaa«idiig"  "optical"  "mattara  nUting  to 

ifcitographio  laoaaa  of  a  ton&ti  period  and  the  inception  o(  aoma  of 

Aa  an  hiataciaa,  yoa  ihoaU.  dottbtI>M,  be  abla  to  apaak  offhand  with 
pMlar  ■MiiiM7tlianIeoald.br your  experieneedataafnrttiar  back;  but 
b  natlan  of  hiatory  I  have  my  remedy  in  aaarehing  tor  corroboration 
in  pabliahad  maltar  where  I  may  deem  that  too  are  inaccurate.  Witli 
ragarl  lo  whatavar  I  TOMy  mj  on  optical  sobjeeta  with  which  you  may 
diaagra*.  ]w>  h«?a  yoor  rvM^y  in  proving  and  giving  abeolate  adentiflo 
reaaooa  .to  ahow  that  I  aai  miit^kBii  whaa  mj  iiimiiMiU  aia  badnd  by 
proof. 

With  taprd  to  Mm  aUglit  Uatorieal  maMar  (wtridi  ia  of  Kttia  momnt) 
I  have  aaada  a  aaarab.  aad  Ami  in  yoor  eoDtemporaijr.  the  I'hoiaffraphie 
Sftn  ol  IM«,  pagt  ta,  a  ■ociohoraioo  o(  what  I  atalad  aa  to  the  oriKin 
of  the  wid».aagU  MoiiUnaar  l«a  Irom  i«y  own  lathar'a  worda;  I  find, 
too,  u:m7  lattar  io  Ih*  ifmalrar  PHolofmluT,  that  faiaUiry  bm  repeated 
itaelf.  in  that  my  lato  btbar  thara  pointed  oat  tha  aama  error  into  which 
TOU  had  fallen  in  your  rongti  damoMfaatioo  in  eoanaiion  with  the  periacopie 


Mr. 


the  optical  one 
I«tl«  to  Mr.  Walker,  of  the  Eaatnuin  Company,  eoold  bnit 


inaation.    Any  onprejodioed  penon  reading 


0B«  opinkm,  namely,  fliat  be  there  claimed  the  periacopie  lene  of 
ttainbeato  he  aohromatie.  It  appean,  bowerer.  that  many  yeara  ago 
yon  yoonalf  (oond  that  <(  wot  w>t,  6w(— and  it  ia  a  big  "  but  "—you 
itfll  eay:  "Mr.  Dalla^yar'a  leading  odelaka  U  in  thinking  that  a 
MotoaelMiaa  or  rovgh  enihaatino  of  a  ponibU"  (the  ilaliae  are 
yoota)  "  maaaa  of  enhiriinliibg  two  eiagle  lanaea,  given  in  Tsa  Bbttuh 
JcwBKAi.  or  PaoMoaann  ct  ItU.  appliea  to  Slainbeil'i  periacopie  lens  of 
that  period,"  <t«.  Where  I  am  partamlarly  anrpriaed  ia  that  you  ahould 
■midiaaiae  "pomMt."  I  eoatmid,  and  can  give  yoa  a  mathematical 
drapooattatioB,  that  it  U  iaipoeiihU  that  the  lena  ae  coaitmcted  by  Stein- 
bauor  roo^y  aketohed  by  yoa  can  be  achromatia  Yoa  proceed  then 
tobring  in  Zentmayer'a  invention— one  that  certainly  gturanteee  a  n^nrcr 
approach  to  tha  attainment  of  achromaticity  tlian  that  of  Steinheil,  but 
not  prrffctly. 

Now  for  proof.  The  abiolote  condition  for  parallel  ram  that  must 
obtain  in  order  that  two  aioida  lenaea  of  the  aame  kind  of  glaoa  ahould 
aehranattee  one  another  i«,  that  they  ahoald  be  teparated  by  an  inler%'al 
of  oaehalf  the  earn  of  their  iwinhiiied  focal  lengtha ;  Steinhail'a  periacopie, 
therefore,  coald  not  be  aARnnatio  aa  it  did  not  fulfil  these  conditione. 
That  it  ahoald  be  aahrnmalie  the  aaiiaration  must  be  ttiat  of  the  focua 
of  either  of  the  eompooeola,  »aA  bence  no  image  could  be  formed.  In 
Zentm^yer'i  lena  the  fooal  length  of  the  exterior  element  was  longer  than 
that  of  the  posterior,  but  in  Zentmayer's  leoa,  although  approximating  to 
aehromatiaty  mora  nearly  than  that  of  Steinheil,  the  condition  was  not 
abeolate  in  that  the  separation  between  the  lenses  waa  not  sufficiently 
great.  The  proof  above  given  is  the  result  of  the  work  of  Sir  Oeorga 
Airy,  and  is  worked  out  on  abaolutely  strict  malbemati<»l  principles, 
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and  was  first  brought  to  bear  on  the  achromatism  of  eye-pieces.  As 
I  before  pointed  out,  the  Huygenian  eye-piece  is  achromatic  because  the 
glasses  are  separated  by  an  interval  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  their  added 
foci.  The  Ramsden  eye-piece,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  achromatic,  and 
the  reason  is  that  both  lenses  have  the  same  focus,  but  are  separated  by 
an  interval  lest  than  the  focus  of  either  in  order  that  the  image  may  be 
formed  outside  the  lens  with  simultaneous  micrometrical  readings. 

I  have  never  seen  a  Zentmayer  lens,  but  you  have  described  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  your  figures  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
separation  between  the  lenses  to  attain  perfect  achromaticity ;  but,  as 
far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  Zentmayer  suggested  what  I  may  term 
a  scientific  "  dodge  "  of  ensuring  his  lenses  to  work  to  both  visual  and 
chemical  focus  by  taking  the  visual  focus  with  a  larger  stop  than  the  lens 
itself  permitted  for  working  to  sharp  focus ;  the  smaller  stop  was  inserted 
afterwards,  and  the  result  was  that  the  plane  of  the  chemical  focus  fell  in 
the  identical  one  with  the  temporary  visual  foous  made  with  the  larger  stop. 
This  must  have  been  the  means  employed  in  using  the  lens  that  was  so 
favourably  commented  upon  by  the  skilled  scientists  to  whom  you  refer. 

Tour  first  quotation  from  the  late  Mr.  R.  J.  Fowler  reads  vei^ 
plausibly  to  a  general  reader,  but  whatever  the  work  referred  to  was,  it 
cannot  refute  the  principles  deduced  by  Sir  George  Airy  from  his  ana- 
lytical treatises  contributed  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1827,  and  a  year  or 
two  later,  on  eye-pieces.  These  must  apply  in  the  constructions  referred 
to,  and  cannot  be  gainsaid  by  any  number  of  quotations. 

I  am  quite  at  sea  as  to  the  meaning  or  value  of  your  second 
quotation  from  the  late  Mr.  Fowler,  where,  in  speaking  of  Steinheil's 
lens,  it  says : — "  Simultaneous  pictures  were  taken  of  the  same  land- 
scape from  the  same  point  of  view  with  the  periscopic  and  the  triplet 
lenses"  (N.B — Triple  achromatic,  I  presume)  "of  nearly  equal  foci," 
and  that  the  "  image  produced  by  the  former  is  not  only  sharper  at  the 
edge,  but  is  nearly  double  the  size  of  that  of  the  triplet."  If  lenses  have 
equal  foci,  what  does  it  mean  that  one  image  can  be  double  the  size  of 
that  given  by  another  lens  of  identical  focus?  If  it  means  that  it  in- 
olnded  double  the  subject,  the  optical  construction  would  warrant  this 
without  a  practical  trial;  but  even  here  the  comparison  does  not  quote 
the  comparative  intensities,  &a. 

I  refer  to  your  authorities  and  quotations  as  you  seem  to  support 
the  position  you  take  up  by  them.  The  real  question  at  issue  is  one  of 
strict  optical  and  mathematical  principles,  and  any  careful  reader  of  my 
letter  to  the  Anmteur  Photographer  can  see  this;  it  was  not  purposely 
controversial  but  explanatory,  and  I  repeat  again  that  Steinheil  himself 
would  not  have  claimed  his  periscopic  to  be  achromatic,  and  my  reason 
was  that  I  hold  a  high  opinion  of  Steinheil  as  a  mathematician. — I  am, 
yours,  &c.,  Thomas  R.  DaUiMeyek. 

25,  Newman-street,  Oxford-street,  W.,  August  4,  1890. 
rin  accounting  for  the  achromatising  or,  more  correctly,  the  practical 
achromatic  effect  given  by  the  Zentmayer  lens,  Mr.  Dallmeyer  has 
long  ago  been  anticipated.  We,  too,  had  reasoned  in  like  manner, 
and  on  October  12,  1866,  we  wrote — ^speaking  of  the  influence  of  the 
reduction  of  the  aperture  of  single  lenses  in  lengthening  the  focus — 
"  The  same  principle  applies  to  non-achromatic  photographic  lenses. 
If  a  sufficiently  small  stop  be  employed,  the  sharpness  of  the  finished 
picture  will,  to  the  unaided  eye,  appear  to  equal  that  obtained  on  the 
ground  glass ;  but  when  a  large  aperture  is  employed  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  focus  of  the  blue  and  yellow — or  chemical  and  visual — rays 

will  be  about  one-thirtieth  of  the  focal  length When  a  larger 

stop  must  he  used  for  obtaining  the  focus  than  that  similiarly  em- 
ployed for  the  exposure,  the  two  foci  under  these  altered  circumstances 
will  not  prove  of  the  same  length."  And  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  had, 
at  the  same  period,  twenty-four  years  ago,  written  that "  for  all  lenses 
having  spherical  aberration  (and  all  wide-angle  lenses  at  present  in  use 
possess  that  quality,  necessitating  the  employment  of  an  aperture 
more  or  less  contracted)  the  focus  is  longer  when  a  small  stop  is  used 
than  the  approximate  or  quasi-focus  produced  with  a  larger  aperture ; 
and  if  in  any  lens  the  spherical  aberration  exceed  the  chromatic,  it 
will  be  possible  so  to  arrange  the  sizes  of  the  stops  as  to  have  a  visual 
focus,  when  a  large  opening  is  used  of  the  same  length  as  the 
chemical  focus  with  the  smaller  stop."  But  as  if  to  anticipate  or  meet 
the  explanation  made  by  ourselves  and  Mr.  Debenham  so  very  long 
ago,  and  now  introduced  by  Mr.  Dallmeyer  (but  not  on  Zentmayer's 
authority)  in  the  above  letter,  Mr.  Carey  Lea  had  written  on  this 
very  point  as  follows : — "  This  is  not  the  case.  This  would  not  be 
achromatisation,  but  a  substitute  for  it.  With  Zentmayer's  lens  this 
focussing  with  one  stop  and  taking  the  picture  with  another  is  not  a 
necessity  but  a  convenience ;  the  picture  may  be  focussed  carefully 

by  the  small  stop,  and  the  n^ative  taken  by  it A  negative 

taken  yesterday  with  one  of  Zentmayer's  lenses  makes  me  affirm 
positively  that  the  chemical  and  visual  foci  do  effectively  coincide. 
The  speculations,  therefore,  of  those  who  have  affirmed  that  such  a 
thing  was  impossible  amount  to  nothing.  The  one  point  which  in- 
terested me  most  is  that  which  I  have  verified,  viz.,  that  a  pair  of 
uncorrected  lenses  can  have  the  actinic  and  visual  foci  to  coincide." 
And  Dr.  Coleman  Sellars,  too,  had  written  that  repeated  tests  had 
been  made  with  the  largest  and  smallest  opening,  with  the  result 


that  it  had  not  been  possible  to  discover  any  want  of  correction; 
adding  that  "an  able  amateur,  noted  for  his  care  in  experiments, 
tested  the  lens,  using  polished  plate  glass  and  a  compound  microscope, 
and  t/ien  made  negatives  on  the  plane  of  the  visual  focus.  They  were 
sharp;  while  negatives  made  by  moving  the  plate  both  back  and 
front  of  the  plane  of  visual  focus  were  out  of  focus  just  as  much  a» 
they  seemed  to  be  visually." 

The  "  corroboration  "  as  to  the  origin  of  the  wide-angle  lens  of  the 
late  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  cited  by  Mr.  T.  R.  D.,  turns  out,  as  we 
expected,  to  be  no  corroboration  at  all.  In  the  remarks  referred  to, 
which  were  not  in  the  form  of  a  paper,  but  consisted  of  a  few  "  re- 
marks," introducing  the  exhibition  of  a  number  of  views  taken  by- 
Mr.  D.'s  landscape  lens  (afterwards  expanded  for  publication  in  our 
contemporary),  he  stated  that  while  the  single-view  lens  included  a 
sufficiently  wide  angle  for  landscapes,  and  the  triple  lens  for  archi- 
tectural work,  he  hoped  to  bring  before  them  (the  South  London 
Photographic  Society)  a  combination  which  would  include  as  large 
an  angle  as  the  Steinheil  lens,  but  the  hoped-for  combination  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  wide-angle  doublet,  but  with  a  triple 
combination  formed  of  three  single  non-achromatic  lenses,  the  centre  one 
(a  flint  concave)  being  intended  to  achromatise  the  other  two  single 
crowns,  and  he  applied  for  a  patent  for  this  lens  within  a  few  weeks 
(Feb.  8,  1868)  after  expressing  the  hope  above  referred  to ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  construction  of  the  Zentmayer  lens,  with  its 
long-focus  front  and  shorter-focus  back  lens,  had  been  published  in 
our  pages  and  elsewhere,  and  a  specimen  of  the  same  examined  in  our 
office  and  in  his  own  atelier,  that  he  applied  for  the  patent  for  his 
wide-angle  rectilinear  (on  Sept.  27,  1866).  Mr.  Dallmeyer  had 
evidently  had  some  faith  in  the  employment  of  objectives  composed 
of  singles  lenses,  for  on  June  18  of  the  same  year,  1866,  he  had 
applied  for  another  patent  for  a  combination  consisting  of  "  three 
simple  or  uncorrected  lenses "  to  form  a  triple  combination,  the  first 
and  third  of  which  were  of  crown  or  plate  glass  and  both  positive, 
while  the  intermediate  lens  was  of  flint  glass  and  negative.  This, 
doubtless,  would  give  an  achromatic  combination  ;  but  Mr.  Dallmeyer 
probably  foresaw  that  trouble  might  arise  in  the  holding  of  the  patent, 
and  that  a  better  combination  would  result  from  achromatising  the 
Zentmayer  lens ;  at  any  rate,  he  allowed  both  of  these  patents  to  drop 
without  completing  them  and  adopted  the  Zentmayer  form  instead — 
in  so  doing  acting  a  wise  and  prudent  part,  for  the  Zentmayer  com- 
bination pure  and  simple  cannot  for  a  moment  bear  comparison  as  an 
"  all-round  "  useful  lens  with  the  same  form  of  lens  when  achromatised. 
In  conclusion,  whatever  may  have  been  the  precise  degree  of  assimi- 
lation of  chemical  to  visual  foci  obtained  by  the  Steinheil  and 
Zentmayer  lenses,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  sharpness 
of  the  pictures  produced  by  them  was  of  a  very  good  order  of 
excellence ;  indeed,  the  high  reputation  of  the  two  opticians  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  that,  and  no  optician  of  the  present  period 
need  be  ashamed  of,  "  borrowing  a  little  of  their  thunder." — Ed.] 


RETOUCHING  AND  RESITTING. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  again  trespassing  upon  your  valu- 
able space  in  order  to  answer  a  letter  appearing  in  last  week's  Jocrxal  by 
your  correspondent,  "  F.  B."  I  beg  to  draw  his  attention  to  a  slight  error 
into  which  he  has  fallen,  although  I  thought  my  last  letter  moderately  clear. 
He  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  my  letter  was  "  a  curious 
specimen  of  an  answer  to  the  questions  relating  to  negative  retouching." 
If  such  were  the  intention  of  my  letter  I  would  be  very  happy  to  agree 
with  him.  But  nothing  was  further  from  my  mind  when  writing  it  than 
to  offer  an  opinion  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  retouching.  It  might 
not  appear  graceful  of  me  as  a  retoucher  to  try  and  force  my  own  opinion 
in  this  regard. 

In  his  letter  of  last  week  he  seems,  also,  disposed  to  shift  the  point  at 
issue  between  us.  He  quotes  "  A  Photographic  Artist  "  (who  wrote  in  a 
former  letter,  and  with  whom,  on  this  point,  I  completely  agree),  "This 
over-retouching  has  become  a  perfect  nuisance,"  and  seeks  to  make 
believe  that  my  letter  had  reference  to  this  statement.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  above  quotation  of  "  A  Photographic  Artist  "  does  not  at  all 
appear  in  the  letter  of  "  F.  B.,"  which  has  caused  this  seeming  "  storm  in 
a  teacup,"  but  to  which  I  hope  I  will  be  considered  justified  in  taking 
exception. 

The  real  point  at  issue,  as  tar  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  is  whether 
or  not  a  thorough  art  education  is  an  absolute  necessity  before  becoming 
a  retoucher.  My  name  was  mentioned  in  connexion  with  a  certain  para- 
graph from  one  of  my  articles  in  the  Journal  embodying  my  opinion  that 
it  was  not  (and  to  which  oijinion,  as  expressed  by  me,  I  still  stand),  and  a 
more  or  less  mild  suggestion  that  I  was  in  error.  All  I  wished  by  my 
letter  was  simply  to  put  myself  right  before  the  Editor  and  many  readers 
of  The  British  Journal  op  Photooraphy,  some  of  whom  seem  to  have 
kindly  favoured  me  by  a  reading.  This,  I  think,  requires  a  certain  stretch 
of  even  a  lively  imagination  to  be  construed  as  "  fury,"  whereas  it  wiU 
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b«  Men  on  calm  eoniidentton  to  b*  only  borin—.  Bdkra  bm,  Mr. 
Editor,  kltboagh  the  bain,  I  tegiel  to  nqr,  an  gatUng  thia  on  the  ipot 
which  Sambo  deelaraa  ia  "  the  plaoe  what*  tba  wool  oogjit  to  grow,"  tba 
pteaeot  troabla  hai  not  arisen  through  any  inability,  npoa  my  part,  to 
'*  keep  my  hair  on."  If  my  name  had  not  bairn  BMotiaoaa  and  eown«irit«<d 
with  the  niggeation  that  I  had  dren  an  vroaaoaa  thaoiy  to  tha  raadera 
of  The  BamaB  Jocbsal  or  PBoioaaArBT  yon  woold  not  hare  bean 
iroabled  by  any  eommonieation  from— Toon,  Ac, 

50,  KelUtt-ioad,  Brixton  Uilt,  S.IT.  B>t>itoai>  BAaarrr. 


rREXCH  CORBBFOKDENCK. 
IFrm  OUT  own  Ottn^tnitnt) 

LOtrtf  lo  ItJtt  Pkelogrmfkt  in  iMt  atrttit  if  PmH*-MedaU  mud  Difltmiuttf 
tht  lut  fmii  mSkOiUm—Phelograflu  U  Katttnl  CeUmn  u  womdfftU 
iamtum  if  trm—htdnfrm  to  ht  mmit  im  m  PuNU  Sluwm  o»  tki  ^atuaiU 

FrnM—A  Sot*  Dmk  aSu—Paaormmt  fimn  nf  Mtuwdttn.  Jbe.— 
I  ••  M/WM  (/  Bmmec  d*  Limogm—A  Km  Book  h$  OmMm-ViUan  en 
J'».,t'<jfmplktmf  Prtmmm. 
A  oauiT  rletory  hu  been  obtained  by  "La  Syndicat  fivinX  de  la  Photo- 
■rnbi*:"  tbqr  have  at  laet  neeaided  fai  obCabiaf  the  anetfam  of  "X.  U 
Fl9rt  lie  PoUee"  to  allow  pho(ana|iU  af  tba  MHk  baOdiDgi  to  be  taken 
vithoBt  biadtaaec  TM»  newawfll  be  malwJ  wwfc  plwaare  by  all  TmuWa 
«aa  aow  rig  op  their  eameiae  in  the  rtmti  wiihoat  bar  of  eeiinr*,  aad 
anateon  ae  IcMr  Mad  be  kept  oa  the  f«i  e<M  watebiac  tbe  Boreaeati  of 
tbe  "Snoata  da  VUle*  ia  oidar  to  grt  a  ibot  aow  and  then  with  a  wdl- 
diWahed  tad  mmtn.  liberty  for  tha  mmmn  ia  now  tbe  order  oT  the  day, 
«nd  I  do  net  tkUk  tki«  the  dtapeaaataia  ef  ttb  Hbvty  wtn  have  to  ngrrt  their 
•Udaiiia.  Mmw  aMrtona  to  my  knowMat  Ihm  been  detamd  ft«n  ijiwiltiig 
■  "leir  hoUdrmb  Plaea 00  aeoooat  or  tto  IHfeUtlaD,  aad  have eaniU  their 
rat  and  thdr  mmt  to  mora  hiwaHaMa  hada.  I  have  rvwired  boadiada 
r  lattan  rewintlag  WfanaatiM  aid  adtka  At  lart  the  probibttleB  wia 
to  tadl  an  axteat  that  pbotogjaphi  paytag  nat  aad  taxea  eoaldaot 
to  Mt  ap  their  miw  &  tha  etweU.  at  tbe  mae  time 
fentoam  eoolddoeo  IT  they  raold  oMali  a  latlv  oT  ididtatiMi  Ihan  their 
~''  ■maewrtaaeBd.aadtbanMeh 


Bxkibitioa  of  Pub  hare 

ir  dlplonaa.     OeaplainU 

„m  «fa  ft—ni  at  de 

I  to  begia  ae  aaea  aa  peealble 

'  B(L    Tbe  DirMiteBr«<n«fal 

ti,  aad  the  actirity  of  thoae 

aader  hie  ordoi^  the  dlalribatiai  coold  not  take  place  befan  the  l&th  of 

AiVwt.     "Mgnonv,*-  i^  ha,  "I  daii*  to  draw  tha  atteatioa  of  the 


irtkeyraolr 
I.    AUthewi 


t«wectl*a  ambaaMdoca.    AH  thaw  grte*«MH 
raifwmyt  aad  tha  hotel  keepers  win  be  tha  Sri 
Meet  of  tha  addbiton  at  tha  kat  Mm 
be«  dlMppeialed  at  aot  haviag 
barlnt  beaa  aaat  in    "    *  ' 


ha*li«  bwa  aaat  fai.  M.  Jnka  BmH  "Ml 
I'ladMMih''  wroU  to  M.  Finii  mniillhi  Mm 
the  dMribatka  of  the  nedab  aad 
U  hie  aaawer  eaplaiaed  that  ia  nita  of  ill  hie 


■hto 


OwfBMueattethefcct  that  the  wwardaylilaH*  the  Bihlbltiwi  of  1878 
w««  Bot  dlrtrihatad  brfbn  Jaly,  UTB.  _1lMa  dl^loaaa  w«o  F*t*t*^.by  • 


I    WlUJa    AOf  ab        «BV1V  UHWUHiS     w«B«    y  fill     v/    m 

iiio>—  of  heUogranre  ttaa  a  dean  by  Baadry.    The  •iiploona  of  1880  will 
De  takaa  Sroai  aa  ei^raTed  plate,  which  plato  Mi  alreailj  taken  Hrea  noatbi 


to 


A 
the_ 

diplMBM  lAl  take  a 

hoaoaisaad  the 

thle  aaewer  that  tha  dipleaia  wffl  be 


a^ 


>bla 


■    wbkh  eoold  not  be 
Ike  agiatad  plala,    It  maat 
laat  tha  prtatiM  off  of  then 
two  of  ttem  befag  aUka— tbe 
ia  caeh."    We  «aa  aow  aaiaiia  ftvn 
a  work  of  art,  whieh  will  n^y  the 


azhMtor  Ibr  the  (train  pot  opoa  hli  patienca. 

A  hobby  fieia  «p  aow  and  thea  ia  the  photognphie  . 
oftaa  the  landta  obtained  era  not  worthy  of  the  eaenpee  aad  braini  which  hare 
beea  ipMt  Oa  the  other  head,  lappoeed  impoeribiUtki  have  been  orenome. 
At  the  pmal  iwatat  the  iifi,  tf  It  nay  be  ao  oaDed,  la  to  obtain  nataral 
cohrnf*;  eewy  om  la  briaglag  a  ttaat  to  erest  tha  adiBce,  but  It  iiaqoeatioa 
of  tlsM  to  know  If  the  fowadaHaM  be  oa  a  roA  or  to  tht  •aad.  Many  oonteat 
tbaiMilriiiafPiMowfthayoaadwoabyllaaaawilaiidPoiterin.  Tbacontre- 
typaofa«eMrM|aMraraMl4aatlB  ildaM  glaa  li  obtained,  and  the  only 
■ppaieat  iadaeii  of  the  operator  giraa  teat  by  MeeacUimlnfe  '' WoaM  that  I 
cooM  dieeoTcr  a  neaM  of  fizliig  without  deatroytag  the  eotonn  t"  Others, 
auss  bold,  leare  thle  beaten  track,  and  we  hear  oayoy  day  of  MMne  diaooreiy 
won.Urfol  to  the  iwhiWIalert.  bat,  like  tha  iB  of  OohnabM^  eiaiple  indeed 
wlit-n  made  pablife    I  have  Jart  Mwd  taaamoat  dieUagalAad  amatear,  a 


I 
1 

eejtai,- 
.fcer  iDK 


pWostapUe  soeiMea,  a  gantliwa  ia  whoee  JadgBMat 

-'-eeon  to  bava  the  atoet  abMilDta  oonftdence.     Kxcnee  thU 

:  ic  oomisg  la  io  etraafi  aad  wonderful  that  this  rouml- 

--— -x^    1  btgto  again,  I  hat*  Jnat  beaid  of  a  Mcret  pro- 

nlea  piMHpnphy.    Thb  gaaUaman  gare  me  hi*  word 

=  tCTiaalBtaaeee,  had  dhwrtwad  a  promw  of  printing 

'  <ra]  coloan.    I  ehowed  my  Meptlcinn,  and  thli 

;'Uce.     I  wee,  aUd  ha,  aa  great  an  anbelierer  u 

'■~<1«nce  to  the  prwoniwl  <ll»eoreTy  of  my 

M  to  be  u  igsonnt  iiliotogrsphcr,  but  I 

Ht,  (dded  br.     He  |>rn|KMed  to  make  the 

1  ia  my  own  laboratory.    The  next 

I  ae  to  leod  him  the  negstire  of  a 

itcmp  i)i  wboae  drtM  I  remembered 

'.tiie  to  the  inventor,  neither 

•'"•f  way,  rpjoinnl  my  friend. 

and  niion  It  he  laid  a 

re  to  li^ht,  the  Image 

*.  wa*  .1  1- 'IV  colooml 

■■•  »*»,  lii«  aaun  hnr*  -•■  "li  all 

r»««e.l  end  Uioke>l  whf  took 

~  y  other  Dieaner,  •am  ij>'.  iiuiii  by 

inMeaee  of  tbe  lo'ly  aa  reflected  by 

•  jost  brming  *  comi«ny,  thenfort 


we  ahall  hear  more  anon,  hoping  it  will  not  prove  another  kind  of  South-aea 
bubble. 

The  French  Qoremmeat  bare  deddeil  that,  during  certain  hours  of  the  day, 
promenade  lactoree  shall  be  ciren  in  the  "  Mnite  aee  Arts  decoratit). "  The 
dillereat  profmaots  will  deecribe  the  valuable  contents  of  the  said  mosenm. 
I  need  not  comment  on  this  decision  ;  these  lectnree  will  obtain  a  legitimate 
snooeee,  aad  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  school  for  learning  may  be  imitated. 

Tba  notographie  Society  of  Ftanoe  held  their  monthly  meeting  on  Friday 
evening  last,  M.  Davanna  in  tha  chair.    A  letter  was  read,  that  of  a  Scotch 

Jratleman,  ezpreering  hie  thanks  to  the  Society  for  the  use  of  their  dark  room 
uring  his  stay  in  Pafii. 

M.  Martin,  one  of  onr  beet  photographic  cabinet  makers,  exhibited  a  very 
novel  antomatic  cameriL  In  appearance  it  reeembled  a  book  or  a  neat 
draaalng  ease.  A  torn  of  the  handle  separated  the  two  covers  held  together 
by  the  bellowa;  two  brass  hooks  maintained  the  separation  as  well  as  the 
rigidity.  It  most  be  notioad  that  the  bellows  is  placed  differently  than  in 
other  cameras.  The  appelates  being  thus  opened  the  lens  and  its  rapid 
shutter  is  in  view.  The  propar  position  having  been  obtained  by  means  of 
the  finder,  the  dark  slide  is  utrodoced  and  the  ezpoenre  is  made.  It  is  on 
this  daric  slide  that  tbe  gnatar  iageauitr  of  the  inventor  has  been  displayed. 
It  holds  two  plates.  On  eaiai  hwartod  Into  the  camera  at  a  certain  place  it 
meets  with  a  iteel  point,  whlea  seta  {kee  a  spring,  the  flap  or  door  of  the  dark 
slide  flies  open  and  remains  so  until  the  slide  Is  drawn  out  of  the  camera, 
which  doeet  It  again.  Simplicity  is  the  order  of  the  day  here.  No  shatters 
to  draw  ooL  thanfore  ao  dnaea  of  letti^  in  raya  of  light.  The  dark  slides 
are  very  li^t,  thsy  bsiac  iHialnlriMid  In  tbickaim,  therefore  in  weight  M. 
Martin  was  hfgUT  eompOmMtsd. 
Meesrs.  Bean,  Haaasar,  k  Qk,  presented  an  instantaneous  shutter  made  in 


Prance  after  aa  American  modeL 

M.  la  Ooamaadaat  MolMBrd  axhibited  two  diSerent  models  of  his  pano- 
ramie  eamtra,  oaa  a  very  aaiall  oae  and  tha  other  large  enongh  to  make  proofk 
over  oaa  yard  ia  Icagtli.  Bereral  proofs  were  sent  ronnd  representing 
MarariHaa  and  VllleftaaeheL    Theee  ware  very  maeh  admired. 

Meam^  MariUier  et  Bobelet  exhibited  a  new  proeem.  by  which  H.  Scbirm 
WW  anabled  to  imitate  byphotography  thoae  world-faoM  enamels  known  as 
Dm  JUaitt  it  Ltrntj/m  aJwutiwly.  neee  gentleman  m  enabled  to  form  an 
9,  wk&oi 


iaialiavo,  ^ 


ocal  oa  a  dark  ground,  and  mm  airal  Some  very  fine 
spadmsM  were  shown ;  bat  as  the  prooeaa  vriU  not  allow  of  filing,  therefore 
it  is  a  bad  IwHitinii.  aad  eaa,  aeoonUag  to  my  appreeiation,  easily  be  obtained 
by  a  earboa  tiaMnr.    Nararthalaaa,  It  gives  a  very  pretty  appearance  and 

M.  Mehenx  gave  a  very  long  aad  tedious  deecription  of  the  yellow  stain. 
Nothing  new  eoold  be  gie^ed ;  it  appeaieii  he  recommended  the  employment  of 
a  gnat  quantity  of  darsi^er  tea  eara.  The  Society  then  separated  until  next 
November. 

N.&— Just  reeeivad  a  new  nnbllcatioa  (torn  Meaeri.  Ointhier-ViUara  et  flls, 
entitlol  La  PholograpMe  JuHitimire,  by  Alpbonae  Bertillon,  Chef  du  serrice 
d'ideatiflcatioo  de  la  Pttfaetafe  da  police  de  Paris. 


Bictange  Column. 

*.*  Jfoekaiyeit  wuuU  for  imam  Way  iCae*aiiyet  9f  Apparalva  in  Ihi*  column; 
but  nont  will  U  inmrtml  tmlim  tht  artieU  teanUd  it  d^nitdy  $taUd,  Thott 
who  ^pteififthmrrtfuinmtnit  at"  onftMngut^fiWwUlthor^ortundtriland 
^^rteeraaw  ugfommnut, 

ehair  wMh  (oar  baeks  in  esohaage  for  iDod  indoor  aooeesories. 


balf.plal« 

Ohaagiag  aad 

oloaed.  vasT  Bght  aad 

ajde-tead.  fcielliiiarae. 


le  laatatB  by  Bone  k  Thomthwalte,  threeJneb  oondensers,  for 
and  leaa — Addnaa,  T.  U.  CrrassBTSoa,  Obeaiat,  LoatwitUaL 


Blaekbara,! 
WfHaaehaaieL 

leeks,  otal  taaakbe 

aad  tarae  or  bar  il 

raid,  Kew  Soatbgato,  H. 
mn  ciebaace  a  mlUtarjr  foor-laeh 


teat,  aahoRaar  top  aad  bottom,  cloth  sides,  MxMxS 
'       tl  waatad,  eabiaet  leas.— Address,  Paoro,  «2,  Baa. 

wide-eagls  rsetUiaaar  lens  in  exoliaiige  for  whole- plate 
■eod  eondltioo ,  —  *  ililraaa,  T.  Ooors,  40,  Bank-top, 

boll  baarlag*.  botlow 

,    je  oaineia  and  tripod 

SniaBiars-tamac,  Olsnthem. 


Waatwl,  wbol»pla«a  or  10x8 

Lsrebow'a  portSBit  laas  ia 

Bluibhera,  lenanblra. 

laeh  Wniiile,  Sieger's  ObaUeiWB,  doable  h 
Baoaoek'a  nitaat  tirna,  for  whole-plate 
le  baefai— Addraas,  B.  C.  T.,  S,  Samaiars- 


Inebes  dkoMlar)  bjr  a.  n 
0.-D.-T.  IMU.— AddraiB,  B. 
Draedaa,  Hasoa/ 


mlUtarjr  foor-laeh  nismatle  •nrreTinv  oonqnaa  bjr  KDiot  Brothers, 
bat  ia  (ood  ooodittba),  aad  a  protnotor  (bnaa  drole  aix  and  a  lull 


a.  faieoaar.of  Loodoa  and  Boaskoav,  lor  a  Boaa  or  Dillmejer 
**    O.  Baows,  »,  gohotatnuse,  Obarliaaaita  pris  da 


any 


Wiatsd,  a  good  mpboeeope  with  steieoeaope,  or  the  sqoiralent,  in  ezoluuice  lor  anj 
or  kU  of  the  lollowtii(:— Wilsoa's  QmarUt  Cntmy  In  PMotryihy,  Wilson's  repro- 
dnetioa  at  Baraefs  BsMy*  es  Art  nwtb  In  new  oonditionX  a  HarrlMn'*  globe  leu 
(aboot  aiakt  iaehaa  la  foaal  IoihM).  all  TyUr'i  metal  doable  backs  (qsaiU>r.plata 
aiaej.— Address,  B.  0.  J.,  7.  Tadema-road.  Cheliaa,  8.W. 


Hascbistxb  Amatiub  Pbormraphic  Sociitt.— Tlie  next  meeting  vrill  >« 
held  on  TneMUy,  Angust  1!L  when  Dr.  C.  O.  Welwr,  I'h.  U.,  K.8.C'.  J.,  Jcc,  will 
read  a  imiht  on  the  sooalli-,!  Xim-Arlinic  SidiUion  ;  anil  Mr.  G.  Wheeler  will 

re.i ' 

br. 

— l; 

len 

■In. 

Mr 

23; 

fl,. 

tmiii, 

3ii,  M  - 


:.ii  methoil  of  ])roducing  "clouds"  in 

'•■n  i*  calleil  to  the  following  rambles  : 

!i.ilf-i>a»t  one.  Central,  to  Ashley ; 

.  .ham.     Bolton  Abliey,  Weilnes- 

iiiie  a. 111.,  Victoria,  No.  7  ;  lea<ler, 

u-et,  t'lly.      Alderley,  *:••.,  Snturday,  Auaust 

road  (U  and  X.  W.);  leaiUi,  Mr.  Seed,  324, 

'  iiMi,,.,,,  .,,1-Medlock.     Lruiin,  Satunlay,  Hvptembet  6; 

I'sat  one  I'.m.,  Oxford-roaJ  Station  ;  leader,  Btr,  Wilcock, 
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SlntitDetg  to  ^otreBpoitHente 

*,*  O^mnuniccUJons  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  ajairs 
nrnst  be  addressed  <o  "  H.  Gbkbswood  &,  Co.,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London  W.C. 
All  matters  Jor  the  text  portion  of  Oiia  Journal,  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editob," 
2,  Yorkrstreet,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  enmres 
delay.    J^o  notice  taken   of  communicaMons  wUets  name  and  address  of 

writer  are  given,  

Photogbaphs  Rfxjistrbed  : 

E.  S.  Baker,  Birminjhatn.  —  Ten  phoiojrajA*  of  Sergeant  Baten,  Queen's  Pfizeman, 

1890. 
Silvester  Parry,  Chester.— Sef«i  phatographu  of  Punt  Asaph  Monai'tery,  North  Walei:, 

entitled: -I.  "The  Caloary;"    2.  " itonkt  haymakino;"   3.   "The  .Monnrfcri/;" 

4.  "Entrance  to  Calvnni ;"  5.  "  Pant  .igaph  Church  from  chnrchyard  ;  "   6.  "  Pant 

Asaph  Church  from  jidd  :"  7.  "  Thomat  Porter's  grave." 


Lajicastkb  &  Son,  .ind  Griffin  &  Co. — Received. 

Novice. — Try  some  of  tlie  numerous  formulre  that  have  been  been  published 

in  the  Almanacs. 
A.  Tatf.  (Belfast). — Received.     We  sliall  probably  have  something  to  say  on 

the  subject  next  week. 
•Geo.  R.VSTMAN  (Rochester,  N.Y.). — Thanks  for  friendly  services.     The  "Ship- 
man  "  catalogue  has  not,  however,  yet  been  received. 
A.  X. — Both  .samples  of  nitrate  of  silver  appear  to  us  to  he  good.     We  shall 

make  trial  of  them  by  the  polariscope  and  report  again. 
Querist. — Pyrogallic  acid  is  a  poison,  but  we  cannot  say  the  smallest  quantity 
that  would  prove  a  fatal  dose.  Neither  do  we  remember  a  case  of  poisoning 
by  it. 
R.  C. — Celluloid  films  must  not  be  dried  by  the  aid  of  alcohol.  The  effect  yon 
got  is. quite  what  might  have  been  expected,  considering  that  alcohol  is  a 
solvent  of  celluloid.  , 

W.  J. — Yours  is  about  as  bad  a  case  of  fading  as  we  have  ever  heard  of  in  so 
brief  a  period.     Some  one  is,  of  coxirse,  to  blame,  but  who  we  cannot  hazard 
an  opinion  without  knowing  more  particulars 
•  J.  E.  0. — Obtain  a  treatise  on  the  positive  collodion  process.     Tlie  manipula- 
tions are  the  same  with  this  difference,  that  the  one  is  taken  on  glass  while 
the  ferrotype  is  produced  on  a  blackened  iron  plate. 
S.  BntLEN. — If  you  read  the  article  last  week  on  the  use  of  celluloid  films  in 
group  photography,  you  may  .see  your  way  out  of  the  difficulty.     Employ 
the  rectilinear  in  preference  to  the  portrait  lens — it  will  cover  better. 
S.  E.  Wilton. — Such  an  apparatus  as  yours  h.os  verj-  little  commercial  value 
nowadays,  as  it  is  quite  out  of  date.    The  dark-tent  camera  aud  stand,  baths, 
4c.,  if  sent  to  an  auction  sale,  would  probably  not  realise  a  couple  of  pounds. 
■  G. — It  is   impossible  from  your  description  to  afford  you  any  idea  of  the 
capabilities  or  value  of  the  lens.    The  better  way  would  be  to  send  it  for 
examination  per  Parcel  Post,  enclosing  therewith  an  adilressed  "tag,"  when 
we  would  return  it  same  day  as  received. 
i  Herts. — We  fear  the  negatives,  however  good  they  may  be,  will  not  sell  for 
much.    Views  of  country  lau&s  are  very  pretty,  and  often  artistic,  but  })iib- 
lishers  prefer  pictures  of  well-kno^vn  places  of  general  interest.     With  them 
it  is  quite  a  commercial  question — what  sells  best. 
'  C.  Miller. — The  picture  is  very  grotesque,  though  it  is  quite  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  drying  a  gelatine  negative  in  the  sun  at  this  season  of  the 
year.     The  heat  is  so  great  that  it  caused  the  gelatine  to  run.     However,  you 
may  have  some  fun  out  of  the  negatives  if  the  sitters  do  not  object. 
A.  Howell. — As  you  say,  all  such  bombast  and  twaddle  is  sure  to  "end  in 
smoke,"  just  as  in  the  present  in.stance.     Sellers  fix  their  price,  and  always 
will ;  the  public  purchase  or  not  as  they  choose.     Your  letter  is  very  clever, 
but  no  good  would  result  from  its  insertion.     You  may  possibly  note  that 
the  tone  has  altered  considerably  during  the  last  week  or  two. 
Obtho. — As  a  rule  chromo-lithographs  are  not  so  difficult  to  copy  as  oil  paint- 
ings, on  account  of  the  surface  being  more  even  and  less  glossy.     A  great 
advantage  will  accrue  from  the  use  of  achroinatised  plates  if  useil  with  the 
yellow  screen.     The  formula  quoted  for  the  preparation  of  the  plates  is  one 
of  the  best  that  can  be  used.     The  commercial  preparation,  we  hear,  is  also 
excellent,  though  we  cannot  speak  from  personal  experience  of  its  use. 
Piracy. — The  thing  is  very  vexing  but  you  have  no  remedy.     The  copyright 
is  not  legally  ve8te<l  in  you,  although  you  registered  the  picture  and  it  was 
taken  by  your  paid  employe.    You  must  do  as  hundreds  of  others  have  to  do, 
put  up  with  the  annoyance.     The  majority  of  the  illustrated  periodicals  are 
very  unscnipulous  in  such  matters.     We  hope  some  day  to  see  one  of  them 
made  to  suffer,  as  they  may  possibly  pirate  a  legally  copyright  photograph. 
'Wm.  Adcock. — To  carry  out  the  same  plan  as  described  in  our  article,  your 
plan  is  inefficient.     Firstly,  if  the  whole  forty  feet  be  glazed  your  blinds 
should  be  long  enough  to  at  least  cover  all  the  glass.     You  would  thus  need 
forty  feet  plus  six  or  eight  feet  for  "slack."    When  you  speak  of  the  glass 
being  "quite  obscured,"  we  do  not  know  if  you  mean  "frosted"  or  rendered 
opaque.     Secondly,  |you  will  lose  much  command  of  illumination  if  you 
leave  the  middle  portion  of  the  glass  un-screenetl. 
Residue  asks:  "1.  Will  a  paraffin  cask  thoroughly  cleaned  and  washed  out 
answer  for  holding  silver  residues  ?— 2.  Are  the  hypo  residues  from  silver 
prints  worth  saving  ? — 3.  Ditto  hypo  residues  from  gelatine  plates? — 4.  What 
is  the  procedure  for  making  a  photograph  copyright?" — In  reply  ;  1.  Yes. — 
2  and  3.  Most  certainly.     We  saw,  within  the  last  few  days,  a  lump  of  pure 
silver  weighing  forty-eight  ounces  that  was  recovered  from  the  two  months' 
hypo  wastes  of  a  London  establishment.— 4.  Our  publishers  undertake  the 
copyrighting  of  photographs  at  Is.  Gil.  each ;  but  you  can  do  it  yourself  by 
getting  a  form  from  Stationers'  Hall,    It  will  probably  cost  you  more  this 
way  than  the  other. 


A.  K.  H.  writes :  "  I  sent  fonr  negatives  to  a  well-known  firm  for  one  carbon  print 
from  each  on  paper ;  I  asked  to  have  them  at  their  earliest,  .ind  they  kept  me 
three  weeks ;  this  I  thought  ridiculous  for  only  one  print  per  negative.  One 
of  the  negatives  in  question  is  a  pretty  subject,  and  just  suited  for  opal 
pictures  for  publicition ;  tlie  negative  had  only  printed  two  silver  prints 
before  sending  it,  but  now  it  has  the  appearance  of  at  least  fifty  copies  having 
been  printed  from  it.  It  is  strange  the  other  three  negatives,  oeing  only 
ordinary,  do  not  appear  the  same.  If  my  customer  got  to  know  that  such 
was  the  case  I  should  get  into  hot  water.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  should  feel 
obliged  if  you  would  iidvise  me  in  the  matter." — What  advice  can  we  give  ? 
Tliree  weeks  is  certainly  a  long  time  to  get  a  single  print  from  each  of  fo\ir 
negatives.  Write  to  the  firm  lor  an  explanation.  Your  note  insinuates  that 
■an  improper  use  has  Ijeen  made  of  one  of  the  negatives,  but  this  no  respect- 
able firm  would  do. 

W.  A.  R.  wTites :  "Your  advice  is  requested,  in  your  'Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents, '  on  the  following ; — At  this  season  of  the  year  we  are  continually 
requeste<l  to  photograph  critket  groups  and  garden  parties  where  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  get  a  bit  of  shade  to  arrange  a  group  in  ;  what  can  be  done  in 
a  case  of  this  sort,  as  it  is  useless  to  take  a  negative  in  the  bright  sunlight  ' 
If  done  so,  is  there  any  way  of  softening  the  shadows  to  prevent  them  spoiling 
the  picture  ?  Is  a  wide-angle  rectigrapTi  lens  a  rapid  or  slow  one,  as  I  hiive 
one  I  cannot  get  good  results  with,  although  I  vary  the  exposure  very 
much?" — In  reply:  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  some  shady  place  cannot  be 
found  wherein  to  pose  the  group ;  where,  however,  this  is  not  the  case  it 
must  perforce  be  taken  in  the  sun.  In  this  case  a  full  exposure  should  be 
given  aud  the  development  conducted  so  as  to  obtain  all  the  details  before 
density  is  acquired.  All  wide-angle  lenses  are  necessarily  slow  ones  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  "rapid"  type. 

Major  B. — 1.  Not  having,  so  far  as  we  know,  seen  what  is  termed  the 
"Ideal"  hand  camera,  we  must  be  excused  from  answering  your  queries 
respecting  it.  Although  we  are  unacquainted  with  it  yet,  we  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  reputation  of  its  agent,  that  it  will  do  all  that  he  claims 
for  it. — 2.  As  regards  the  Swinden  k  Earp  hand  camera,  we  have  satisfied 
ourselves  by  that  best  of  all  methods,  practic-al  trial,  that  it  does  its  work  in 
a  most  satisfactory  manner.  We  took  many  excellent  negatives,  both 
"time"  and  "snap  shots,"  by  it  during  the  Chester  Convention.— 3.  The 
other  one  concerning  which  you  inquire,  the  "Facile,"  has  also  proved  in 
our  hands  a  most  delightful  companion  on  a  journey.  Ours,  which  was 
made  by  Mr.  F.  Miall,  the  inventor  and  patentee,  has  served  us  well  under 
all  conceivable  circumstances.  This  was  the  camera  with  which  we  took 
our  Channel  Lsland  views. — I.  Call  by  all  means  when  you  are  in  this 
quarter.    We  shall  he  glad  to  see  you. 

Gelatino-Bkomide  writes  :  "  I  have  been  used  to  making  my  enlargements  with 
an  oil  lamp.  My  negatives  being  dense  require  verj-  long  exposures,  some  as 
much  as  six  hours,  in  which  ciise  I  lock  up  my  room  and  return  when  the 
time  is  up,  to  find  increasing  heat  has  dr.iwn  the  dame  until  the  chimney 
smoked,  the  lamp  went  out,  and  my  dark  room  and  furnishings  were'covered 
half  an  inch  thick  with  .soot,  and  an  atmosphere  so  thick  witi:  picric  acid  you 
might  cut  it  with  a  pick.  The  only  remedy  within  the  reach  of  an  amateur 
seems  to  be  gas.  Would  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  best  form  of  l%ht 
for  that  purpose  ? " — No  wonder  a  lamp  goes  wrong  when  left  for  six  hours 
to  itself !  If  common  gas  is  to  be  employed  under  these  circumstances  let 
there  be  two  flat-flame  burners,  such  as  the  fish-tail ;  let  one  be  immediately 
behind  the  other,  and  separated  from  it  by  an  inch,  their  fiat  sides  being 
towards  the  condenser ;  then  place  as  close  to  the  front  one  as  convenient  a 
plate  of  thin  metal,  having  in  it  a  hole  barely  as  large  as  a  shilling,  so  as  to 
cut  away  from  the  condenser  all  but  the  best  part  of  the  flame.  But  why 
not  try  enlarging  by  daylight ! 


Photoqbaphic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  August  13, 
Extemporising  Apparatus;   August  20,  Acli-noiiieters  and  Plwtometers. 

London  and  Pbo%incial  Photographic  AssocLiTiON.— Subject,  August  14, 
Further  adjourned  discussion  (third  evening)  on  Printing  through  Coloured 
Media. 

In  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  T.  Chang,  at  present  in  Godalming,  he  informs  us 
that  at  the  Southern  Counties  Cyclists'  Camp,  at  Burbridge  Park,  the  Holborn 
Camera  Club  have  provided  for  themselves  a  dark-room  tent  and  lamp  to 
facilitate  their  photographic  operations. 

The  Lantern  Society.- This  Society  has  obtained  the  use  of  the  rooms 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  at  20,  Hanover-square, 
and,  through  the  courtesy  of  their  Committee,  at  a  very  moderate  rental.  These 
rooms  are  centrally  situated,  and  .are  frequented  by  several  scientific  societies, 
amongst  whom  are  the  Royal  Microscopical  and  Quekett  Club.  Meetings  will 
be  held,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  papers  and  exhibiting  lantern  slides,  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Mondays  in  each  month  from  October  to  April  inclusive,  at 
half-past  eight  p.m.  Sever.al  applications  for  membership  having  been  received 
from  ladies,  the  Council  desire  it  to  be  known  that  they  are  eligible  for  election. 
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PANORAMAS  BY  THE  ORDINARY  CAMERA 
Tbk  receipt  of  »  fine  pAnonuaic  riev  of  the  wirlelr  cxten<Iing 
-Conwmy  Otttle,  iakea  dnring  th«  Coorention  week  br  Mr.  A. 
Tftte,  of  Bdtet,  prompta  ns  to  my  aomcthing  concerning 
aait*bl«  methoda  of  obtiiining  paMnmic  pictures  )>7  ordtnnry 
aaaerm  tad  lenaea  which,  ahhoogh  faulty  in  {irinciple,  jet 
are  agreeable  aa  a  whole. 

Where  the  principle  is  fault j  b  this :  A  jwnonuna  ought  to 
be  taken  in  panoramic  pei  spec  tire  in  which  the  axis  of  the  lens 
is  directed  to  eMfa  part  of  the  sctM  in  saoceasion,  and  each  part 
of  the  plate  is  ■ncceaaively  bwwght  oppoaite  the  axis  of  the 
lens.  Plane  punpective,  on  the  ether  hand,  is  that  in  which 
the  image  is  projected  on  a  flat  plate,  as  when  a  plate  of  this 
form  is  held  up  between  the  eye  and  the  scene  and  a  tracing 
is  made  upon  it  without  moving  the  poaition  of  the  eye.  This 
latter  is  the  class  of  picture  that  to  prodnced  by  a  widc-anglo 
lens  on  a  flat  y>lnte. 

Both  kinds  of  penpectire  are  faalty  when  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme, nnleaa  the  picture  be  examined  hota  a  point  a  distance 
^m  it  aasimilating  to  that  of  the  focus  of  the  lena,  this  point 
being  opposite  to  the  oentre  of  the  picture  in  the  case  ot  the 
penpeetire  being  plane,  while  if  it  be  panoramic  the  eye  must 
be  oppoeite  each  part  being  U*okcd  at.  In  the  farmer  the  pic- 
tore,  in  all  bnt  itM  oentre,  roust  be  riewed  diagonally ;  in  the 
latter  it  must  he  examined  directly,  for  whether  the  surface  on 
which  the  image  is  reoeired  be  curred  in  cylindrical  fashion  or 
l!at,  the  reanlt  is  the  same  when  the  picture  is  mounted. 

To  do  jortiea  to  many  extended  riews  they  must,  an  we  have 
said  fonneriy  and  elsewhere,  be  taken  in  a  seriea  of  successire 
negatirca,  one  to  begin  where  the  other  learea  off,  and  these 
must  then  be  joined  ao  as  to  form  a  panorama. 

It  i<i  not  only  possible,  bnt  it  is  not  by  any  means  difficult,  to 
rint  a  negative  upon  one  end  of  a  loog  strip  of  sensitised  paper, 

III  then  su;>erimpo«e  the  end  of  a  second  negative  upon  the 
'rminus  of  the  print  from  the  former  one,  prorided  a  portion 
I  the  first  negative  is  also  produced  in  the  second  one  by  way 
of  L'ui'le.  Having  registered  these  portions,  the  printing  of 
the  second  may  l>e  proceeded  with  in  the  certainty  of  the  two 
prints  forming  one  harmonious  whole,  providcl  due  Hkill  ha-s 
been  disphiycd  in  preventing  the  junction  from  being  lighter  or 
darker  than  the  rest  of  the  pictiire.  This  method  demands  the 
-vmpfeyroent  of  a  rectilinear  or  noo-dittortini;  lens. 

But  by  far  the  better  and  moat  aatisfactory  way  to  proceed 
is  an*  to  j'--  -^  of  views  together  on  one  sheet  of  paper  ns 

suggested  i,t  ipd  artist  would  at  once  rliscover  that  the 

picture,  as  a  whole,  was  a  conglomerate  of  plane  and  panoramic 
perspective),  bnt,  having  carefully  levelled  the  stand  and  taken 
a  series  of  Tiaws  by  rotating  the  oameni,  one  view  commencing 


a  little  before  where  the  other  leaves  off,  make  a  print  from 
each  negative  thus  produced.  It  matters  not  whether  the  lens 
be  a  single  landscape  or  one  that  is  rectilinear ;  that  is,  if  there 
be  no  architectural  subjects  near  the  margins.  In  trimming 
the  prints,  remove  as  much  of  the  foreground  as  possible,  and 
allow  a  very  small  portion  of  the  niortdnal  view  common  to 
both  to  remain.  Then,  in  mounting,  take  care  to  allow  a 
■mall  space — an  eighth  of  an  inch  is  sufficient — to  intervene 
between  each  picture.  The  illusion  is  perfect.  The  siMJctator 
doea  not  allow  his  mind  to  realise  that  he  is  looking  upon  a 
aeriea  of  individual  pictures  ;  and  his  mind,  ref^isiug  to  accept 
them  aa  such,  prefers  to  realise  them  as  a  whole.  The  slight 
space  intervening  between  them  is  not  sufficient  to  break  the 
continuity  of  the  scenery,  but  it  is  amply  so  to  prevent  the 
discovery  of  slight  inacctiraciea  in  junction,  which,  if  the  prints 
were  placed  cloae  together,  would  inevitably  be  detected. 


fJRAIN  OR  WET  NEOATIVI-IS  FOR  PROCE.SS  WORK. 
The  first  necessity  in  many  of  the  processes  of  photo-mechanical 
printing  is  a  means  by  which  the  natural  half  tone  uf  the  nega- 
tive may  Im*  br>ken  up  into  some  sort  of  grain  in  the  positive 
print,  and  thin  is  frequently  effected  by  the  use  of  n  film  nega- 
tive interposed  ))etwcen  the  printing  surfaces,  or  it  may  bo 
l)et  ween  negative  and  lens  in  the  process  of  reproductioa  The 
chleT'Lti^litials  in  such  ||,'rain  negatives,  licyond  a  sufficient 
degree  of  fineness  for  the  particular  purpose  or  process,  are 
absolute  unifuruiity  and  perfect  clearness  of  the  transparent 
portions,  together  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  density. 

With  the  first  of  these  conditions  we  have  not  at  present  to 
deal ;  the  particular  form  of  the  grain  is  comparatively  an  lui- 
important  ntatter,  provided  it  is  unifonn,  and  may  consist  of  a 
series  of  minute  circular  dots,  a  network  of  crossed  lines,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  fine  pattern  that  will  conveniently  serve  the 
purpose.  The  best  of  such  negatives  ore  made  by  reduction  in 
the  camera  upon  collodion  films,  and  it  is  our  intention  in  the  ' 
present  article  to  give  brief  directions  which  may  prove  useful 
to  a  rapidly  growing  class  uf  experimenters  in  photo-mechanical 
work. 

We  must  assume  that  a  choice  has  been  made  of  the  material 
fVom  which  the  grain  negative  is  to  be  made,  and  that,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  a  camera  reduction  is  to  be  made.  This  will 
l>e  found  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  result,  as,  though  wire 
^uze,  for  instance,  is  obtainable  ns  fine  as  120  holes  to  the 
linear  inch — as  fine  as  is  ever  needefl — a  far  more  even  as  well 
as  a  cleaner  grain  is  produced  by  photographing  down  a  coarser 
material.  Such  gauze  is  obtainable  in  lirass  or  copper  of  almost 
any  degree  of  fineness  to  that  just  mentioned  at  most  of  the 
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dealers  in  philosophical  apparatus,  and  the  coarser  sizes  are  also 
made  in  iron.  They  vary  very  considerably  in  quality  and 
uniformity,  and  a  careful  selection  should  therefore  be  made. 
A  series  of  fine  lines  ruled  upon  paper  may  be  utilised,  but  such 
are  more  difficiUt  to  obtain  of  the  desirable  regularity,  and  the 
final  result  is  scarcely  equal  to  that  given  by  wire  gauze. 

In  photographing  the  latter,  it  should  be  strained  evenly  in  a 
wooden  frame,  which  must  be  fixed  in  such  a  position  that  an 
even  and  not  too  powerful  light  passes  through  it  to  the  lens- 
On  no  account  should  direct  sunlight  or  direct  daylight  of  any 
kind  be  employed ;  reflected  sunshine  is  too  powerful,  and  the 
best  result  is  obtained  by  a  subdued  diffused  light  reflected 
from  a  maXt,  white  surface.  These  conditions  are  secured  by 
arranging  the  screen  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  a  smooth  wall  or 
other  surface  of  sufficient  extent,  properly  coloured  and  lighted  ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  uniformity  in 
lighting,  it  is  desirable  that  the  reflecting  surface  should  be 
considerably  larger  than  the  screen  to  be  photographed. 

As  regards  the  comparative  dimensions  of  the  original  and 
the  reproduction,  these  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  mate- 
rial available,  and  the  fineness  of  grain  required  in  the  negative- 
From  eighty  to  a  hundred  lines  to  the  inch  will  generally  be 
found  fine  enough,  and  a  clearer  and  sharper  result  will  be  ob- 
tained by  reducing  from  a  mesh  three  or  four  times  as  coarse 
than  from  finer  material.  Another  point  that  requires  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  too,  in  the  matter  of  reduction  is  the 
relative  proportions  between  the  thickness  of  the  wire  composing 
the  gauze  and  the  apertures.  Very  considerable  differences  can 
bfe  produced  in  the  character  of  the  grain  by  paying  attention 
to  this  matter,  but  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
greater  the  number  of  reductions  beyond  throe  or  four  the 
larger  will  be  the  siu-face  required,  and,  consequently,  the 
greater  the  difficulty  of  securing  mechanical  perfection  and 
uniformity  of  illumination. 

The  process  of  reproduction  is  almost  of  necessity  confined  to 
collodion,  either  wet  or  dry.  With  gelatine  films,  however 
perfect  for  general  work,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  com- 
bine the  necessary  conditions  of  clearness  and  vigour  as  well  as 
sharpness  required;  this  arises  as  much  from  mechanical  as 
from  chemical  reasons,  while  it  may  be  urged  in  addition 
against  the  use  of  gelatine  that  the  operation  of  stripping  the 
negative  from  its  glass  support  is  a  far  more  difficult  one  than 
with  collodion. 

The  latter  may  be  used  either  wet  or  dry,  and  each  form 
will,  no  doubt,  find  its  supporters.  Wet  collodion  will,  perhaps, 
be  invariably  employed  by  professional  photographers  and 
others  who  may  be  familiar  with  its  use,  but  dry  collodion  or 
emulsion  plates  will  be  perhaps  more  convenient  to  the  average 
amateur.  A  dry,  bromised  collodion  film,  too,  has  an  advan- 
tage over  wet  collodion  in  that  it  is  amenable  to  alkaline 
development,  the  benefit  of  which  will  be  alluded  to  further  on. 

We  will  describe  the  wet  process  first.  '  The  glass  employed 
should  be  patent  plate  in  order  to  secure  as  perfect  a  surface 
as  possible,  and  it  must  be  most  scrupidously  cleaned  and 
polished,  a  final  treatment  of  powdered  talc  being  given  in 
order  to  ensure  the  easy  stripping  of  the  film  negative.  The 
collodion  should  be  as  structureless  as  possible,  as  any  tendency 
to  "  crapiness "  will,  by  the  introduction  of  a  separate  grain, 
tend  to  mar  the  result  aimed  at.  It  should  not  be  too  heavily 
iodised,  should  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  bromide,  about 
1  :  3,  and  should  hot  be  too  new.  When  old  enough  to  have 
acquired  a  pale  sherry  tint  the  condition  will  be  satisfac- 
tory.    The  bath  is  best  of  the  strengtli  of  thirty-five  grains  to 


the  ounce,  thoroughly  iodised,  sunned,  and  finally  rendered 
decidedly  acid  with  nitric  acid.  The  conditions,  in  fact,  must 
be  such  as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  clearness,  but  without 
any  tendency  to  over-density  of  image,  which  is  usually  accom- 
panied by  an  inclination  to  "  filling-up  "  of  the  fine  lines. 

The  delicate  part  of  the  process,  of  course,  lies  in  the  expo- 
sure and  development,  which  must  be  so  suited  to  one  another 
that  the  requisite  depth  of  deposit  is  secured  at  one  operation, 
and  without  any  forcing,  which  only  helps  to  fill  up  or  veil  the 
lines.  There  is  far  less  difficulty  in  this  respect  when  working 
through  a  screen  of  gauze  or  other  material  than  when  operating 
upon  a  series  of  lines  ruled  on  paper.  In  the  latter  case,  even 
the  black  lines  reflect  a  portion  of  light,  and  this,  added  to  the 
natural  tendency  to  spreading  of  the  action,  helps  materially 
towards  the  undesirable  filling  up  of  the  lines.  When  gauze  is 
employed,  by  shutting  off  the  light  between  the  camera  and 
the  screen,  which  should  always  be  done,  the  dark  lines  of  the 
material  are  absolutely  black,  and  the  chances  of  filling-up  are 
confined  to  the  developer ;  that  is,  provided  the  illumination 
be  not  too  powerful,  in  which  case  the  lines  will  be  filled  up  by 
in'adiation  or  "blurring."  Actual  experiment  alone  can  fix  the 
proper  time  of  exposure. 

With  regard  to  development,  the  majority  of  operators  will, 
no  doubt,  prefer  the  iron  process,  and  there  is  really  no  reason 
to  depart  from  it.  In  the  production  of  line  negatives  for 
photo-mechanical  work,  where  extreme  density  is  required, 
many  oj^erators  prefer  to  use  pyrogallic  acid,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose we  have  at  present  to  deal  with,  where  excessive  density 
of  image  is  objectionable  rather  than  otherwise,  iron  will  answer 
every  purpose,  and  in  any  case  will  give  an  image  better  adapted 
to  intensification  after  fixing  than  when  pyro  is  used.  The 
solution  should  be  of  the  ordinary  strength  of  fifteen  grains  of 
ferrous  sulphate  to  the  ounce,  with  rather  more  than  the 
normal  proportion  of  acetic  acid,  say  twenty  minims  of  glacial, 
and  sufficient  alcohol  to  make  the  solution  flow  easily  on  the 
plate. 

The  beginner  in  this  class  of  work,  even  though  he  be  an  "  old 
hand  "  at  photography,  will  probably  be  surprised  and  somewhat 
disgusted  with  his  first  efforts,  and  hastily  proceed  to  blame 
the  bath  and  developer  for  all  sorts  of  imaginary  faults ;  but 
let  him  remember  before  he  applies  the  developer  that  the 
picture  or  image  he  is  about  to  bring  out  is  a  perfectly  even 
grain  of  such  fineness  as  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  resolvable 
by  the  unaided  eye  in  the  comparatively  dim  light  of  the  de- 
veloping room.  Before,  therefore,  he  throws  the  plate  on  one 
side  as  hopelessly  "  fogged,"  let  him  examine  it  with  a  magnifier, 
when  the  grain  will  be  apparent.  A  little  experience,  combined 
with  a  comparison  of  the  colour  of  the  body  of  the  plate  with 
the  corners  or  edges  protected  by  the  dark  slide  will  enable 
the  development  to  be  judged  with  a  fair  amount  of  certainty, 
the  magnifier  being  at  hand  in  case  of  necessity. 

Wash  well  after  development,  and  fix  with  cyanide  of 
potassium  before  the  plate  has  access  to  daylight;  wash 
well  again,  and  if  on  examination  the  image  be  not  dense 
enough,  it  may  be  intensified  slightly  by  means  of  pyro  or 
iron  and  silver.  Or  perhaps  a  preferable  method  as  being 
less  likely  to  fill  up  the  Hues  will  be  to  use  bichloride  of 
mercury,  followed,  after  careful  washing,  with  weak  aniDiouia 
or  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  sulphite.  This  not  being 
a  developer,  but  only  an  intensifier,  cannot  fill  up  the  clear 
lines  of  the  negative  if  these  are  without  deposit  to  start  with 
and  the  film  has  been  well  washed.  The  amount  of  washing 
necessary  is,  however,  far  less  than  with  gelatine  plates. 
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The  negative  so  prcnluced  from  a  screen  of  wire  gauze  or 
gimllar  material  will  consist  of  a  network  of  continuous  tran- 
tparent  lines  or  a  series  of  rows  of  opaque  dots.  If  the  positive 
jrain  is  to  oonsist  of  continooua  cron  lines  this  is  what  is  re- 
juired ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  tlta  picture  is  to  be  composed 
of  minute  dots,  a  rererse  moat  be  made  from  the  origiital  by 
contact  printing  on  a  dry  ooUodioD  plate,  the  same  conditions 
being  obaenred  throughout  derelopment.  Or  in  case  a  reversed 
negative  lie  rc<)uired  the  preferaUe  plan  will  be  that  which  wo 
have  yet  to  describe. 

In  this  MM  a  dry  collodion  plate  is  used,  or  at  least  a 
ctillodion  plata  prepared  in  the  Mine  manner  as  a  dry  plate, 
namely,  freed  from  all  excess  d  silver  nitrate  so  as  to  be 
developable  by  means  of  alkaline  pyro.  With  this  condition 
the  plate  may  of  ooune,  if  prafinred,  be  used  wet,  but  it  is 
lucirssarj  to  employ  a  simply  bromise<l  collodion,  or  at  any 
rate  one  containing  only  a  very  minute  trace  of  iodide.  The 
reason  for  this  is  found  in  the  (act  that  iodide  of  silver  is 
not  readily  reduced  by  the  ordinary  alkaline  developer,  and 
ta  tkia  method  is  based  upon  the  removal  of  the  image  6nt 
formed  by  the  develoi«r,  it  is  obvimuly  necessary,  in  onler  to 
obtain  a  Miiea  of  transparent  doti,  that  the  proi>ortion  of 
iodide  should  be  extremely  smaU. 

The  plate  may  be  prepared  by  sensitising  a  plain  bromised 
ooUodioa  film  in  a  silver  bath  of  the  strength  of  sixty  or,  pre- 
fcsably,  eighty  grains  to  the  ooaee^  and  washing  until  every 
trace  of  free  silver  has  been  iwaored.  A  hx  more  convenient 
plan  will,  however,  be  to  employ  a  bromide  emulsion  in  collo- 
dion. The  exposure  is  mode  with  precisely  similar  precautions 
to  those  already  deaeribed,  and  the  development  effected  by 
means  of  pyro  and  ammonia  The  action  of  ammonia  is  more 
tbofon^  and  seardiing  than  either  of  the  fixed  carbonates,  for 
which  reason  it  is  recommended.  The  action  of  the  developer 
is  continued  until,  under  the  magnifying  glass,  the  grain  is 
clearly  and  strongly  visible  at  the  back  of  the  plate ;  in  fact, 
the  object  is  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the  silver  bromide  on  those 
portiooe  of  the  plate  representing  the  dots.  It  is  not  easy  to 
judge  ftrectsdy  when  this  has  oocnrred,  but  a  little  experience 
will  teaeh  bow  far  the  developnient  may  be  carried  to  secure 
this  recolt  without  over-doing  it  by  reducing  the  unexposed 
portions,  which  would  reaolt  in  \om  of  vigour  in  the  final 
image.  If  the  actioD  to  incomplete  the  second  development 
will  veil  the  image,  a  more  serious  evil  than  the  other. 

Development  complete,  the  plate  is  thoroughly  washed  and 
I'loced  in  a  dish  with  a  sixty-grain  solution  of  the  double 
ei'il[>hate  of  iron  and  potassium,  or  iron  alum  as  it  is  called.  A 
R'.liition  ot/errie  sulphate  may  be  used,  but  the  first-named  is 
more  reliable  and  keeps  better.  This  dissolves  the  metallic 
silver  forming  the  image  and  leaves  a  negative  in  which  the 
lines  representing  the  original  game  consist  of  silver  bromide, 
and  the  "dots,"  or  holes,  of  clear  glass,  the  absolute  clearness 
'  >f  the  latter  depending,  as  has  bean  said,  upon  the  thorough 
action  of  the  developer.  The  plate  is  again  well  washed,  and 
af^  a  brief  ezpoaore  to  light  again  treated  with  alkaline  pyro 
to  darken  the  silver  bromide,  when  an  image  of  absolute  clear- 
ness and  gpeat  density  is  obtained. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
tendency  to  fill  up  the  transparent  lines  of  the  final  nega- 
tivt.  Tbeae,  if  the  development  has  been  carried  far  enough, 
have  aliaolntely  no  silver  to  be  acted  niion  by  the  second 
developer,  and  oonaeqnently  remain  perfectly  transparent,  under 
which  cinmmatances  the  development  may  be  continued  for 
any  length  of  time  without  injury.     This  process  produces  the 


finest  combination  of  vigour  with  clearness,  and  enables  quici 
printing  grain  negatives  to  be  made,  which  are  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  opaque  in  the  lines. 

The  conversion  of  the  negative  into  a  film  will  form  the 
subject  for  a  separate  article. 


WiLLHiDBN  paper,  which  our  readers  are  familiar  with  from  its 
value  in  extemporiang  washing  trays,  for  covering  roofs,  and,  indeed, 
for  buildinur  studios  it  may  be  said,  promises  to  enter  into  still  closer 
relationship  *with  photography.  Mr.  J.  Williams,  of  the  Willesden 
Paper  Works,  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  paper  intended  for  the  use 
of  photographers,  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  promises  to  be  of  very 
great  value.  The  method  by  which  the  ordinary  papers  from  this 
place  are  made  is  well  known,  and  consists  in  partially  dissolving  the 
surface  of  ordinary  paper  by  cuprammonium  hydro-oxide  solution,  aa 
the  patent  describes  it,  and  tlien  pieosing  two  or  more  sheets  in 
contact,  or  allowing  single  sheets  to  dry,  the  partially  dissolved 
surface  forming  a  sort  of  skin  difliculty  pervious  to  water.  The 
same  principle  is  adopted  in  the  new  preparation.  Suitable  paper 
is  floated  apon  a  bath  of  the  chemical,  and  this  converts  the  surface 
into  a  structureless  film  of  cellulose,  which  is  also  combined  with 
the  copper,  Ac.,  of  the  liquid.  Exposing  the  paper  thus  treated  to 
as  little  contact  with  air  as  possible,  it  is  passed  over  hot  rollers  to 
sotpel  moistnre^and  ammonia.  Hut  it  still  contains  copper,  and  this 
is  got  rid  of  by  'successive  weak  baths  of  sii)|>buric  acid.  After 
washing  and  drying,  the  paper  has  a  permanent  glaze  like  albu- 
menised  paper,  aod  is  capable  of  withstanding  the  action  of  water, 
•team,  weak  acids,  alkalies,  and  ordinary  solvents.  Until  more  is 
practically  known  about  this  new  material  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
definitely  of  its  qualities ;  but  for  albumenised  paper  printing',  and,  it 
might  be  thought,  for  platinum,  experimenters  may  tind  elements  of 
great  value  in  this  new  patent 

Mb.  E.  Stanpord,  of  Charing  Cross,  has  just  issued  a  little  book  on 
WtatAer  Fartctutmg  for  th*  BritiiM  IiUmdi  by  mean*  of  a  Barometer, 
the  DtrtetioH  md  Ftiirct  <^  Windi,  and  Oimu  CSoudt.  The  author  is 
Captain  II.  Toynbee,  F.R.A.S.,  kc,  late  Marine  Superintendent  of  the 
Meteorological  Office,  and  he  gi  res  a  clear  idea  of  what  can  be  done 
towards  forecasting  the  weather  in  these  L<Jands. 


Ths  great  nsefulnsss  of  "  paraffin  "  or  "  mineral  oil  lamps  "  in  photo- 
graphie  practice  should  not  blind  users  to  the  fact  that  many  accidents 
J|lli)ijes;ilici<l,  and  may  again  occur,  in  their  employment  under  ap- 
ftUatOy  safe  conditions.  A  recently  published  report  by  Colonel 
Majendie  is  calculated  to  make  a  careful  person  pause  before  starting 
the  use  of  this  form  of  illumination.  Particulars  have  been  collected 
of  the  details  of  twenty-nine  lamp  accidents,  and  it  is  stated  that  in 
eleven  cases  the  lamps  exploded  spontaneously  while  burning  normally ; 
hence  the  fault  cannot  be  always  traced  to  careleesness,  to  moving 
the  lamp,  attempting  to  replenish  it  while  burning,  or  to  extinguish  it 
in  some  improper  manner.  The  report  states  that  the  oil  in  one-half 
of  the  eases  had  a  higher  flashing  point  by  about  10*  and  upwards 
above  what  was  legally  ascessary,  and  in  some  of  these  instances  the 
expkision  was  actually  of  a  more  than  ordinarily  violent  character.  It 
is  not  intended  that  these  remarks  should  discourage  the  employment 
of  this  cheap  and  beautiful  illaminant,  so  superior  to  gas  in  every 
respect,  in  quality  of  light  and  the  odourless  character  of  the  products 
of  its  combustion,  and  the  report  indicates  the  best  way  of  avoiding 
the  dangers  referred  to.  The  lamp  reservoirs  shooU  be  of  metal,  and 
a  suitable  extinguishing  apparatus  should  be  provided  to  enable  the 
light  to  be  put  out  without  resorting  to  the  common  but  exceedingly 
dangerous  practice  of  blowing  down  the  chimney.  Further,  "  all 
channels  of  communication  between  the  burner  and  the  oil  holder 
should  be  protected  with  wire  gauze  of  twenty-eight  meshes  to  the 
inch."  Lamps  in  which  the  oil  is  supplied  to  the  burner  on  the  "  bird- 
fountain  "  system  are  considered  free  from  danger  if  the  tube  through 
which  the  oil  passes  remains  sealed  by  the  liquid.  The  wicks  should 
be  soft,  and  not  too  tightly  plaited,  shouki  be  rendered  quite  dry  be- 
fore being  put  into  the  lamp*,  and  should  be  only  just  long  enough  to 
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reach  the  bottom  of  the  reservoirs.  They  should  be  so  wide  as  just 
to  fill  the  wick  holder  without  squeezing.  The  reservoir  should  be 
quite  full  before  lighting  the  lamp,  and  all  charred  wick  and  dirt 
should  be  removed.  The  oil  should  be  stored  in  vessels  closely 
stoppered. 

This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  long  list  of  precautions,  but  most  of 
them  are  already  practised  by  those  in  the  habit  of  using  "  paraffin  " 
or  "  petroleum  lamps,"  and  we  would  most  earnestly  draw  to  them  the 
attention  of  those  using  mineral  oil  as  the  illuminating  agent  in  optical 
lantern  work,  where  conditions  favouring  explosives  are  so  often  pre- 
sent, and  when,  if  accident  did  happen,  its  consequences  would  most 
probably  be  of  an  unusually  disastrous  character. 

The  Ealing  Photographic  Society  is  now  formed,  and  under  very 
favourable  auspices.  It  bodes  well  for  the  new  Society  that  it 
is  under  the  management  of  a  small  number  of  officers — a  president, 
four  vice-presidents,  a  council  of  four,  with  an  honorary  secretary 
and  treasm'er — eleven  all  told.  Small  committees  always  work  better 
than  large  ones ;  the  business  is  got  through  quicker,  and  generally 
much  more  satisfactorily.  Promoters  of  new  photographic  societies 
will  do  well  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Ealing  one.  In  forming 
new  societies  there  is  just  now  a  growing  tendencyjtowards  making- 
like  the  late  Artemus  Ward's  proposed  army— all   the   members 

officers. 

♦ 

QUICK  AND  SLOW  PRINTING,  AND  THE  USE  OF 
COLOURED  MEDIUMS. 
It  has  often  been  stated  that  a  thin  negative  will  yield  a  prmt  of 
much  more  vigorous  character  when  printed  in  a  slow  light  than 
when  printed  quickly.  I  think  I  have  even  known  some  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  intensifying  is  unnecessary,  the  only  thing  required 
being  to  print  the  negative  in  very  subdued  light  to  get  the  vigour 
that  would  otherwise  be  obtained  by  intensifying.  The  reason  com- 
monly put  forth  in  connexion  with  an  assertion  of  this  kind  is  that 
a  strong  light  will  penetrate  the  deposit  forming  the  image,  whereas 
a  weak  light  will  not  do  so,  or  at  all  events  not  in  the  same  proportion 
to  its  action  through  the  more  transparent  portions  of  the  film.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  involving 
a  change  in  the  operative  ratio  of  units  of  light  when  they  are 
relatively  abundant  or  scanty,  would  require  much  stronger  evidence 
than  any  that  I  have  ever  seen  brought  forward. 

Although  the  statement  as  to  the  different  effect  of  a  short  expo- 
sure to  a  strong  light  from  a  long  exposure  to  weak  one*has  generally 
been  made  with  reference  to  direct  printing  upon  albumenised  paper, 
it  has  also  been  sometimes  applied  to  other  photographic  processes. 
It  has  been  stated,  for  instance,  that  with  a  thin  negative,  when  used 
for  enlargement  in  the  lantern,  more  intensity  will  be  obtained  in  the 
resulting  print  by  using  a  weak  illuminant,  such  as  oil,  instead  of  the 
limelight  or  the  electric  arc,  or  by  using  a  yellowish  screen  with  the 
negative  in  the  lantern. 

Concerning  camera  exposures,  a  proposition  of  the  contrary  kind  has 
sometimes  been  put  forward,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  desirable  to 
use  a  small  diaphragm,  as  by  so  doing  the  image  becomes  compara- 
tively weak,  flat,  and  poor.  Another  proposition  of  somewhat  similar 
cliaracter,  as  involving  difference  of  ratio,  has  been  enunciated ;  viz., 
that  the  relation  of  exposure  required  ^vith .  slow  and  rapid  portrait 
lenses  in  the  studio  is  not  the  same  in  the  summer  as  in  the  winter 
months.  With  regard  to  the  supposed  weak  image  mduced  by  a 
small  diaphragm,  I  may  say  that  I  have  not  found  it  to  occur  even 
when  the  exposure  has  been  very  prolonged  in  a  dull  light,  and  I 
remember  some  examples  that  were  shown  at  a  photographic  meeting 
by  Mr.  A.  Cowan  wherein,  with  very  great  variations  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  proportionate  e.xposures,  the  density  and  brightness  of 
the  images  produced  were  as  nearly  as  could  be  estimated  identical. 
As  to  the  use  of  a  bright  light  in  the  lantern  being  the  cause  of  a 
weak  image  I  have  not  found  it  to  be  so,  even  when  using  the  electric 
arc. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  quick  and  slow 
printing  with  albumen  paper,  I  have  not, -with  paper  that  I  sensitise 
myself,  been  able  to  find  any  difference.    I  have  now  before  me  a 


piece  of  paper  which  was  folded  and  printed  thus  :— One  portion  was 
exposed  under  a  rather  thin  negative  for  three  and  a  half  minutes  to 
a  bright  light— not  continuous  sunshine,  which  was  not  then  available, 
but  to  partial  sun.  Another  portion  of  the  same  paper  was  expose<l 
under  the  same  negative  in  a  position  so  shady  that  it  took  two  days 
to  print.  A  third  portion  was  then  exposed  to  a  bright  light  for 
about  the  same  time  as  the  first,  and  the  paper  was  toned  and  fixed 
without  the  prints  being  separated.  They  are  so  much  alike  that  I 
do  not  think  any  one  could  say  which  had  been  printed  in  the  strong 
ajid  which  in  the  weak  light. 

I  have,  however,  seen  prints,  and  I  have  produced  some  myself, 
showing  a  certain  difference  between  quick  and  slow  printing,  but  in 
these  cases  the  paper  has  been  ready-sensitised  paper  of  commercial 
manufacture.  Does  this  difference,  then,  prove  that  the  relative 
opacities  of  a  negative  vary  in  their  ratios  according  as  the  light  is 
weak  or  strong  ?  I  think  not :  if  this  were  the  case,  how  could  it  be 
accounted  for  that  the  difference  was  not  found  when  using  home- 
prepared  paper?  The  explanation  that  I  suggest  is  a  chemical  one, 
and  though  it  is  possible  that  it  may  not  be  the  correct  one,  and  that 
another  may  be  found,  I  think  if  such  prove  to  be  the  case,  it  will 
turn  out  to  be  a  chemical  one  also ;  the  chemical  conditions  of  the 
sensitive  surface  lieing  different,  whilst  the  ratio  of  light  with  the 
same  negative  must  be  the  same  to  both  papers,  whether  both  are 
printed  upon  quickly  or  slowly. 

The  difference  in  the  action  of  the  papers  was  this :— ^\^lilst  with 
the  home  paper  the  prints  from  the  thin  negative  were  fairly  bright 
and  undistinguishable  whether  printed  quickly  or  slowly,  witli  the- 
ready-sensitised  paper  a  print  of  quality  equal  to  those  on  the  home 
paper  could  only  be  obtained  by  slow  printing.  The  print  made 
quickly  with  this  paper  was  weak.  I  suggest  that  the  chlorine  given 
out  whilst  printing  acts  unfavourably  to  powerful  reduction  upon  the 
sensitive  surface  with  which  it  is  in  immediate  contact,  and  that  when 
the  printing  is  effected  quickly  the  chlorine  has  not  time  to  get  away 
or  diffuse  itself  as  it  can  during  a  prolonged  exposure.  Why  this 
action  does  not  occur  with  the  home-prepared  paper  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  abundant  free  nitrate  of  silver  at  hand  to  absorb  it. 

The  use  of  coloured  glass — green,  yellow,  pale  red,  &c.~for  covering 
the  negative  during  printing  has  been  recommended  on  various 
grounds ;  one,  perhaps  the  most  common,  is  that  it  slows  the  print- 
in",  and  thereby  confers  the  richness  which  slow  printing  is  assumed 
to  give.  Another  reason,  and  one  which  is  certainlj-  supported  by 
facts,  has  been  given  for  using  green  glass,  and  that  is,  that  the  silver 
is  reduced  of  a  greyer  or  blacker  colour,  and  the  toning  is  much  more 
quickly  effected.  The  Brst  proposition,  that  greater  vigour  results,  I 
have  found  with  the  home-sensitised  paper  to  be  just  the  reverse  of 
the  fact.  Using  green  glass  that  necessitated  exposures  of  from  twelve 
to  twenty  times  what  would  be  required  without  it,  I  have  found  that 
the  image  is  of  much  greyer  colour,  and  decidedly  less  vigorous. 
Whilst,  therefore,  with  a  thin  negative  the  use  of  green  glass  was  in- 
jurious, with  one  that  was  just  a  little  too  marked  in  contrast  a  better 
print  could  be  obtained  with  than  without  it.  The  objection  to  its 
use  here  is  that  with  a  negative  of  excessive  contrast  the  time  of 
printing  is  not  short,  even  without  the  intervention  of  the  coloured 
screen.  However,  when  the  best  obtainable  quality  of  print  is 
required  from  a  dense  negative  it  may  be  useful.  Ready-sensitised 
paper  seems  to  be  more  easily  affected  in  facility  of  toning  by  the 
green  glass  than  the  home  paper,  and  not  so  easily  affected  in  the 
matter  of  producing  a  less  vigorous  image,  and  therefore  it  may  with 
such  paper  be  a  valuable  adjunct.  Chemical  reasons  may  perhaps  be 
fowid  in  the  different  sensitiveness  to  different  colour  rays  of  the 
sensitive  substances  present  in  the  papers. 

Printing  through  orange  glass  gave  much  the  same  effect  as  green, 
whilst  on  the  other  hand  with  a  very  deep  blue  glass  the  print  was 
rather  warmer  in  tone  than  with  the  negative  uncovered. 

AV.  E.  Debbnham. 


ON  THE   PROPER  ESTIMATION  OF   LIGHT   FOR 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PURPOSES.— II. 

In  my  previous  article  I  referred  to  the  necessity  of  a  student  in 

photography  giving  some  consideration  to  the  nature  of  the  light  at 

his  command,  so  as  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between  a  light  con— 
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UiniBg  *  IsTger  dafHTW  of  actinic  pow«r  from  «neh  m  ia  -weak  in  this 
importtat  owantial  HaTinir  nfened  to  this  tmporlaat  point  in  the 
practioe  of  photography,  I  now  pats  on  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Mit  daM  of  liffht  to  aae  for  rariooi  kiad*  of  »ubj«ct«.  In  considering 
thia  portkn  of  the  iDbjeet  it  will  be  'well  to  diride  the  MbjeCte  into 
two  daaata,  tis^  oatdoor  and  iwiBar  ctpoMuee.  I  ptepnee  to  deal 
widi  the  fonnar  eiae*  of  nib)eeta  'flM. 

Of  all  oatdoor  enbiect*,  perhapa  dM  fint  to  claim  att«Btioa  is 
kndieape  worli,  and  hare  there  ia  no  denying  the  fact  that  if  an 
opentor  be  daHiMM  of  srearing  the  bert  reaoha  be  mast  of  neeeswtr 
•bidj  well  the  Hinaet  beforehud.  I  am  quite  awan  that  with  many 
the  pnctiee  weeaila  of  joat  going  for  a  day's  outint:  with  the  eamara, 
it  majr  be  with  the  inlentioa  of  takiag  aome  particular  view  decided 
upon  beforehand,  and  baring  for  a  few  dayit  prrvi<>u«ly  made  ini  their 
mud  to  phataRmpk  thia  particolar  Tiew  on  a  certain  day.off  they  go, 
iireepeettfe  of  tiie  mrton  of  the  Hf^  or  the  poper  time  of  day  to 
taha  the  partieBltr  rimr  decided  vpoa.  Ohaaee  may  ao  eaaae  it  to 
happen  that  now  aad  amin  eireiimataimm  transpire  to  anabls  good 
reuiUa  to  follow  atieh  a  happy«go>4iaek7  style  of  piooedara,  but  of  this 
I  am  certain,  it  ii  not  the  way  to  saeoi*  suewm  fai  the  main,  and  no 
fnlMwrnal  landsaape  photoftraphar  who  baa  to  mxn  bia  biaad  and 
chaaaa  would  thiak  of  going  abovt  the  worii  in  such  a  masner.  No ! 
in  Undscape  worii  there  can  be  no  mew  as  without  downright  ha^l 
stndjr  and  imtiriiig  patieoee.  Eaeh  particttiar  view  mat  be  well 
laa— dswd  befoiahand,  aad  the  exact  tiOM  of  day  selected  when  the 
bgbt  aaha  beat,  baring  doe  regnd  to  sbadowa,  rsffectioas,  &c.,  and 
patieaoe  moat  bs  exercised  so  as  to  oahr  take  the  view  when  the  near 
fohage  is  abaofartely  still ;  in  maay  ouar  nepeets,  aaeh  m  the  time 
l>4it  auilad  for  rsMtioaa  and  ihaoows.  a  pfprioas  study  of  the  par- 
ieakr  riew  to  be  tdmn  win  amply  repay  the  trouble  and  tuie 
ensBded. 

Thers  is  ao  doabt  that  suaiUne  for  geitenl  landscape  work  is  of 
tha  flnt  importaaea,  aad  a  bafiaaar  SMuld  sndeaTour  to  get  into  a 
|i laitiBs  of  salf-d»Hlal,  aad  bide  bia  tJMeforei posies  oBsoaisabjwrn, 
aad  aot  go  OB  exposiag  plate  after  plate  on  poorly  Hgbted  Tiewa,  that 
eaa  at  best  oaly  torn  oat  taanrae,  nd  which  lead  moat  probably  to 
disappointment. 

Aaother  daaa  of  oatdoor  sabjeets  in  which  snnshiae  ia  of  the  fint 
impartsBoe  is  arehhactors.  Here  alao  it  is  almost  imperative  that 
scow  thoaght  sbooM  begiTen  to  tbeaabjoet  beforehand,  aad  such  tioie 
elseted  for  expoeore  as  will  caoae  the  stractore  to  be  lit  to  the  best 
advaotage.  As  a  mle,  it  will  be  fooad  that  stonework  or  similar 
sabjeeta  are  beet  ilhaaiaated  with  saek  a  side  lirbt  as  jnat  aitree  the 
neeeasary  roaghaam  to  grain  of  the  aloae  or  inteT»tiees  of  the  building, 
and  at  the  some  time  help*  in  a  maiksd  degree  to  grre  so  many  niot 
little  shadows  from  prooiiaent  peiata  in  the  baildiag.  Let  anr  -^ne 
■  ry  the  affect  of  pbotographmg,  nay.  an  old  rabble  drke  with  a  n'de 
!,'lht  that  jart  giraa  boaatiful  relief  of  high  ligfats  and  *h«aow<  be- 
twveo  the  stoaea,  aad  thea  try  the  meriment  of  taking  th-  Mme 
T  Jew  with  Mrtt  aoaabiaa  statraiMfrom  the  direct  frunt,  and  he 
wU  ased  bat  Bttle  moio  to  eouriaia liaMalf  of  the  great  difference  in 
eHeet  prodneed  by  the  fonaer  way  of  fighting.  In  the  ono  case  be 
will  saereed  in  gattiag  a  brilliant  picture  full  of  relief,  while  with 
the  latter  it  is  ten  to  one  it  will  be  flat  and  eatirely  wsnting  in 
roaadaess  aad  ralief . 

In  photographing  sabjeets  which  hare  inscriptions  or  other  carred 
maaoory  apoa  them,  an  operator  mast  apare  no  pains  by  atudring 
befonbaad  the  exact  time  of  day  the  sun  will  nuit  best  for  the  work. 
This  is  a  awet  important  point  in  architectural  photography,  and 
should  neTST  be  omitted. 

Aaother  impoitant  class  of  oatdoor  work  may  be  roughly  included 

■riar  the  title  of  inatantaneoua  work,  aad  here  it  win  be  at  once  obrioas 

that  the  rery  oatnre  of  such  of  niiimity  implies  the  nsing  of  the 

UMoat  of  aetinie  fight  it  is  poaMble  to  oommand.     The 

■aa  oader  the  title  of  inatan 
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great  direnity  of  sabjscto  which  nwauanader  the  title  of  inatantaneous 
w.,rk  nowadaya,  when  band  eameraa  ws  aa  plentiful  aa  blackberriea, 
haa  led  to  a  practice  of  indiarriminately  Bring  off  plate  after  pkte 
apoB  wfaaterer  little  tbfaig  etrikaa  the  aaer  juat  at  the  moment,  witb- 
««t  toy  lagBfd  to  the  qaeatioo  of  the  tanlight  at  command,  or  whether 
thia  or  that  tetUpictam  would  aot  ba  araeh  better  had  the  light  been 
ftoaa  aome  other  Areetioa.  I  am  aa  well  aware  as  any  one  of  the 
Urtaation  •  a  band  camera  has  for  many  workers,  but  I  am  equally 
wrfl  aware  that  no<  sixty  per  cent  of  the  platea  expoaed  erer  yield 

e table  negatire*.  It  may  be  too  sweeping  aa  assertion  to  make, 
■Maehow  I  cannot  ref tmin  from  aqaaasing  it  aa  my  opinion  that 
haad  aameias  are  what  some  would  farm  scientific  toys,  and  only  in 
the  haads  of  rerr  few,  such  aa  Mr.  Joha  Morriwn,  jun..  who,  perfaiapa, 
haa  doaa  far  aad  awaV  the  beet  woik  of  thia  kind  o(  any  one,  do  any- 
thiag  Um  rtaady  won  with  such.  I  hsre  often  thought  why  so  many 
(■ilvw  arise  with  haad^aawra  work ;  and,  tirat  of  all,  I  attribute  the 


main  cause  to  expoaing  the  plates  at  all  times  and  seasons  without  a 
proper  regard  to  the  amount  of  light  at  command  at  the  time.  Some 
rears  ago,  in  the  pagea  of  Thx  Bbitikh  Joubnal  of  PHOToanAFHY, 
I  took  occaaion  to  mention,  when  irriting  on  instantaneous  work,  that 
lenaaa  of  the  rapid  aymmetrical  type,  working  at  /-8,  were  not  suf- 
fieieatty  rapid  for  such  subjecta  aa  street  aoenaa  with  heavy  shadows, 
and  mace  toen  one  firm  of  opticians  in  particular  have  done'  more  than 
any  one  elee  to  popularise  band-camera  work  by  bringing  oot  diort- 
foens  lenaes  of  an  angular  spertun*  equal  to  /-{.  Doubuaas  this  has 
had  much  to  do  with  the  marreUoua  popularity  of  one  form  of  hand 
camera  in  particular  which  is  now  on  the  market,  for  the  origiual 
lenaee  whicn  worhad  with  a  smaller  angular  aperture  hare  been  dis- 
carded for  the  dkore  rapid  claaa.  Witli  good  sunlight,  and  some 
nractiee  beforehand,  rery  excellent  reaulta  caa  be  aecured  with  these 
little  lamaiaa,  bat  I  would  urge  upon  tboae  who  are  the  happy  pos- 
auMors  of  each  the  aeceaaitr  of  bearing  in  mind  that  the  very  same 
faetcra  eoaae  into  play  witn  amall  cameras  as  with  larger  ones,  and 
that  oae  of  theae  factors  nadonbtedly  is  that  proper  judgment  be 
axerciaed,  not  oalr  to  the  quantity,  but  also  to  the  quality  of  the  tight 
St  command ;  and  further,  of  equal  importance  is  the  neoeesity  d  mly 
selecting  anhjects  as  are  lit  by  a  ugfat  oorning  from  a  suitable 
direetiaa. 

In  marine  wok  also  there  is  a  wide  differenoe  in  inniiUn  obtained 
br  a  judieiaua  mlwtJBB  of  time  of  day  and  dinetioB  of  li^t.  To 
those  who  bare  aot  thoaght  of  it,  I  say 'iuirt  tr?  the  effect  of  expoaing 
a  plato  on  a  broad  expanse  of  aea  and  aky  unoer  the  full  blaae  of  a 
noontide  san,  and  against  thia  compare  the  difference  obtained  with 
a  similar  riew  taken  with  a  low  aunlight  in  early  momiiw  or  late 
afternoon.  In  the  former  caae,  if  the  expoaure  be  made  with  the  sun 
in  any  way  behind  the  camera,  there  will  be  but  little  difference 
betweeu  the  sky  and  water,  and  the  beauty  of  aM^  ripples  or  motion 
will  be  entirely  loet ;  but  with  a  side  hght  early  morning  or  late 
afternoon  exposorss  will  yield  nictnres  in  which  the  motion  of  the 
ware*  or  water  are  beautifully  depicted. 

In  summer  time  early  morning  sunlight  is  tar  aad  awav  the  best  %ht 
to  employ  for  many  cMsaes  of  outdoor  sabjeets.  Let  those  who  have 
never  thoaght  of  it  jost  look  for  tbemsehres  at  a  landscape  lit  up  with 
a  bright  sonUght  earty  in  Juav,  ssy  about  8.30  a.m.  Let  them  take 
particular  note  of  the  shadows  as  they  appear  then  as  compared  with 
other  shadows  later  on  in  the  day :  there  will  be  an  apparent  trsns- 
pareooy  in  the  former  case  that  ia  quite  absent  in  the  latter.  Some  of 
the  best  results  are  undoubtedly  got  when  the  ahadows  are  long  and 
the  li^t  low. 

With  eariy  morning  li^t  we  obtain  also  effect  pictures,  such  as 
some  term  moonlight  itMiae.  The  oonditioos  for  such  are  often 
met  with  on  a  bright  May  or  June  morning,  when,  after  a  brisk 
shower  of  rain,  the  oua  eomee  peeping  out  behind  some  silver-lined 
doudji,  flooding  the  surface  of  the  sea  with  a  sparkling  shower  of 
diamonds,  and  as  each  little  ripple  of  the  water  reflects  the  rays  of 
sunlight,  so  appears  tha  gliatt^-mng  diamond-like  effect.  Of  course,  to 
obtain  tlieee  effeeta  the  eaaiera  must  work  up  against  the  li^ht,  t.e., 
•laaes^th  the  eye  of  the  aaa,  bat  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  shield  the 
leosTroin  its  direct  rays. 

A  morning  sunlight  is  a  landscapist'a  best  light,  and  he  who  is 
deairouB  of  obtaining  many  charming  results  cannot  discard  it,  for  it 
▼ery  frsquently  happens  that  there  is  quietness  and  stillness  at  such 
tiiaes  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  Uter  in  the  dav. 
In  my  next  I  hope  to  refer  to  a  few  other  outdoor  items. 

T.  N.  Akmstboxo. 
e 

THE  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD. 
Trxkb  are  few  of  us  who  have  nr>t  in  some  way  or  another  profited 
by  a  perusal  of  the  prendential  address  delivered  before  tne  last 
meeting  of  the  Photographic  Convention  uf  the  United  Kingdom. 
ProbaUy  no  one  directly  concerned  in  the  progrees  or  prsctioe  of 
pbotographv  will  fail  to  disoover  something  therein  whicli  does  not 
appeal  to  his  attention  and  command  hia  interest,  while  to  the  very 
large  class  who  were  compelled,  like  disconsolate  Paris,  to  sigh  afar 
off  for  the  happinws  of  iMiag  present  at  the  Cbeeter  mee^ting,  Mr. 
Bothamley'x  comprehanaire  admves  offers  itself  as  a  solatium  of  no 
inconsiderable  efllcacy.  The  presidential  address  at  the  Convention 
is,  in  fact,  a  land  of  annoal  stock-taking,  which  tells  us  how  we  stand 
in  regard  to  photographic  progrees,  and  if  photographers  and  photo- 
grapny  derive  relirtively  as  much  benefit  therefrom  as  a  house  of 
business  does  fnmi  the  perfonnsnce  of  a  similar  duty,  this  will  ndt  be 
the  least  of  the  Oaaveotion's  cUim-t  to  approbation  and  succem. 

Mr.  Botbamley,  however,  is  not  content  merely  to  wield  sdssors 
and  paste  brush  in  the  usual  mode  of  the  cheap  snmmaristo ;  his  own 
mind  confronts  us  in  nearly  every  other  lenteoce,  and  we  have  lucid 
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comments  upon  the  various  improvements,  modifications,  and  novelties 
which  he  notices  that  are  as  instructive  as  they  are  brief.  Again, 
upon  what  we  may  consider  the  burning  question  of  the  hour,  which 
is  comprised  in  the  department  of  artistic  photography,  we  obtain 
some  dearly  expressed  views  which  naturalistics,  naturalists,  and 
realists  have  no  doubt  profitably  pondered,  although  they  may  have 
failed  to  discern  anything  of  a  severely  contentious  nature  in  them ; 
while  the  President  reserves  some  very  trenchant  paragraphs  for  the 
field  with  which  he  himself  is  so  closely  and  honourably  identified — 
namely,  the  chemistry  of  photography. 

Mr.  Bothamley  partly  explains  the  fact  that  most  of  the  problems 
awaiting  solution  at  the  last  (London)  meeting  still  remain  unsolved 
by  the  allegation  that  the  number  of  competent  investigators  [of  the 
real  nature  of  the  latent  image,  &c.j  throughout  the  world  may 
almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  The  names  of  these  gentlemen, 
together  with  the  particular  theories  with  which  they  are  identified, 
wUl,  of  course,  instantly  occur  to  the  intelligent  reader,  who,  looking 
at  the  hopeless  differences  which  prevail  among  them  concerning  the 
change  wliich  silver  compounds  imdergo  when  exposed  to  light,  might, 
with  some  reason,  urge  that  we  are  not  in  want  of  any  more  investi- 
gators of  this  kind,  but  rather  of  a  few  who  can  demonstrate  their 
competency  by  solving  the  problems  before  them.  For  if,  after  very 
many  years  of  experiment  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bothamley's  favoured 
few,  we  are  still,  in  that  gentleman's  words,  almost  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  reactions  which  underlie  some  of  our  most  important  processes, 
the  scientific  method  is  clearly  just  as  much  at  fault  as  the  haphazard 
system  which  he  condemns.  Nothing  plus  nothing  always  equals 
nothing,  so  that  the  experimenters  of  a  certain  kind  whom  Mr. 
Bothamley  so  caustically  handles  are  not  more  deserving  of  contempt 
than  his  few  competent  investigators,  since  the  efforts  of  both  classes 
have  not,  on  his  admission,  diminished  our  ignorance  in  regard  to  the 
problems  awaiting  solution.  < 

But  it  is  on  lower  ground  than  that  of  the  application  of  science 
to  photography  that  the  presidential  severity  of  criticism  seems  to  me 
open  to  the  greatest  demur,  namely,  in  the  "  less  difficult  questions  of 
iecAmg^eandprocesses,  in  which  we  have  made  no  great  advances  .  .  . 
from  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  scientific  method,"  of  course, 
that  scientific  method  which,  applied  to  the  unsolved  problems  before 
referred  to,  still  leaves  us  in  total  darkness.  It  is  to  the  scientific 
method  that  we  must  undoubtedly  look  for  our  future  progress,  says 
Mr.  Bothamley.  Possibly ;  but  why  ?  Do  we  owe  so  much  to  the 
scientific  method  in  the  past  that  we  must  not  dare  to  hope  to  get  on 
without  it  in  the  future  ?  I  humbly  answer,  No,  and  will  try  to  make 
good  my  scepticism. 

Photographic  technique  and  processes  are,  without  doubt,  under  many 
obligations  to  the  men  of  science  ;  but  science — or  rather  the  scientific 
method — can  by  no  means  claim  the  monopoly  of  what  has  been 
done  in  the  advancement  of  photography : ,  experiment  "  of  a  certain 
kind ;"  common-sense ;  the  mysterious  instinct  to  try  this,  that,  or  the 
other  modification ;  sheer,  downright  groping  in  the  dark,  yea,  even 
pure  accident,  have  all  had  a  share  in  helping  us  forward,  collectively 
as  large  as,  if  not  larger  than,  that  of  the  scientific  method.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  expect  the  schoolmen  with  their  blue  ribbons  of  science  and 
other  alphabetical  decorations  to  be  over-eager  to  admit  that  either 
the  indefinable  quality  of  the  human  brain  which  is  called  natural 
genius,  or  the  equally  rare  quality  of  dogged  application,  have  bene- 
fited photographic  technique  and  processes  as  much  as  the  showy 
efforts  of  the  Burlington  House  dry-as-dusts,  any  more  than  we  can  get 
a  doctor  to  praise  the  virtues  of  a  quack  medicine  which  has  relieved 
a  patient  whom  he  himself  was  powerless  to  help ;  but  in  both  cases 
the  facts  remain,  and  cannot  be  denied. 

By  what  peculiar  modification  of  the  scientific  method  was  it  dis- 
covered that  mercury  vapour  would  develop  the  invisible  image  in 
silver  iodide,  and  were  the  photographic  uses  of  gallic  acid  revealed 
by  systematic  research,  or  did  a  chemical  cupboard  in  the  one  case, 
and  a  lady's  glove  in  the  other,  have  any  share  in  the  proceedings  ? 
To  what  extent  has  emulsion  photography  benefited  by  the  scientific 
method?  Between  September  8,  1871,  the  date  of  Dr.  Maddox's 
gelatine  formula,  and  1878,  an  ardent  band  of  experimentalists,  who 
were  certainly  not  deeply  imbued  with  the  scientific  method,  were 
hard  at  work,  and  we  to-day  are  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 
One  has  only  to  study  that  formula,  and  to  realise  that  aqua  rer/ia  was 
used;  that  the  superfluous  salts  were  not  removed,  and  that  the 
finished  mixture  contained  free  silver  and  free  nitric  acid ;  that  the 
exposures  under  negatives  varied  from  half  a  minute  to  a  minute  and 
a  half ;  that  the  developed  image  was  useless  without  intensification, 
to  understand  how  wide  was  tlie  field  in  which  they  worked — entirely 
without  scientific  assistance.  Was  it  the  scientific  method  that  led 
Mr.  Charles  Bennett  to  the  happy  thought  of  prolonging  digestion  to 
increase  sensitiveness  ?    Furthermore,  turning  our  faces  in  a  different 


direction,  do  we  not  owe  the  practicability  of  the  beautiful  platinotype- 
processes  to  the  least  scientific  of  the  experimentalists  with  the  platinun> 
salts? 

The  scientific  method  is  defined  as  being  usually  absent  from  photo- 
graphic experiments;  the  foregoing  instances  prove  that  this  is  not 
always  a  loss.  But  the  scientific  method  in  the  hands  of  scientific 
people  occasionally  leads  to  strange  results.  Mr.  Bothamley  single* 
out  Mr.  Chapman  Jones'  intensification  experiments  for  commenda- 
tion; but  is  the  scientific  method  responsible  for  that  gentleman's 
subsequent  discoveries  (see  page  487)  that  "  the  best  stain  remover  is 
simple  water,"  and  that  "  a  stain  able  to  resist  simple  water  will  also 
be  unaffected  by  clearing  solutions,"  or  are  these  discoveries  what  the 
Editor  drily  calls  "  extraordinary,"  and  a  wrathful  colleague  stigma- 
tises as  "  unmitigated  nonsense  ? 

The  President  further  declares  that  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield's 
recently  published  paper  is  worthy  of  careful  study  in  connexion  with 
the  question  of  development ;  but  is  the  scientific  method  responsible 
for  leading  those  gentlemen  to  a  series  of  conclusions  on  that  subject 
which,  to  put  it  mildly,  are  as  distinctly  opposed  to  the  accumulated 
practical  experiences  of  many  years'  working  as  they  well  could  be  ? 
Can  Mr.  Bothamley  parallel  these  two  products  of  the  scientific 
method  among  those  experimenters  of  a  certain  kind  whom  he' 
ridicules  ? 

In  recent  years,  at  any  rate,  the  scientific  method  has  had  less  to  do 
with  advances  in  photographic  technique  and  processes  than  untrained 
experiment.  Science  has  aided  photography  before,  and  may  do  so 
again ;  but  just  as  in  the  past  it  has  not  done  everytldng  for  us,  so  we 
may  safely  infer  that  it  will  not  unlock  all  the  secrets  of  the  future. 
If  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  Captain  xVbney,  and  Professor  Meldola  settled 
between  them  to-morrow  what  the  precise  products  of  the  action  of 
light  on  silver  salts  really  were,  possibly  one  out  of  every  hundred  in 
the  photographic  community  would  be  highly  edified,  while  the  other 
ninety-nine  would  look  for  some  practical  application  of  the  discovery, 
and  if  none  came  of  it,  would  cease  to  feel  any  interest  in  the  matter ; 
but  let  one  of  Mr.  Bothamley's  "  so-called  photographic  experimenters  " 
give  us  an  infallible  remedy  for  under-exposure,  and  the  ninety-nine 
would  be  extremely  grateful  and  materially  benefited. 

It  is  because  I  beheve  that  there  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  a 
growing  disposition  among  outside  men  of  science  to  pat  photography 
on  the  back  in  order  to  make  capital  out  of  it,  while  they  coldly  ignore 
what  has  been  done  for  photographic  technique  and  processes  by  in- 
numerable workers  who,  as  they  do  not  fall  under  Mr.  Bothamley's 
restricted  definition  of  competency,  must  necessarily  be  classed  among 
those  at  whom  he  sends  his  arrows,  that  I  have  ventured  respectfully 
to  point  out  that,  however  excellent  a  quality  the  scientific  methodi 
may  be,  (1)  it  has  not  done  everything  for  us ;  (2)  may  not  be  so  fruit- 
ful of  results  in  the  future  as  is  supposed ;  and  (3)  is,  probably,  respon- 
sible for  conclusions  quite  as  absurd  as  any  that  could  emanate  or 
have  emanated  from  unscientiBc  experimenters.  I  do  not  seek  to  be 
taken  as  in  the  slightest  degree  under-estimating  the  value  of  the 
scientific  method  in  advancing  or  perfecting  photographic  technique  or 
processes,  but  I  challenge  the  assumption  that  it  is  indispensable. 
Science  may  do  and  has  done  a  great  deal  for  photography,  but  photo- 
graphy has  done  vastly  more  for  science.  Thomas  Bedding. 


SUN  SPOTS  AND  PREDICTIONS. 

Attempts  are  continually  being  made  to  connect  terreitrial  weather  an* 
storms  with  the  motions  and  positions  of  the  moon,  the  planets,  and  the 
sun.    It  has  been  fairly  well  shown  that  at  the  time  of  full  moon  there  is- 
a  tendency  in  some  parts  of  the  world  toward  a  diminution  of  clouds. 
One  computation  has  shown  a  slightly  greater  rainfall  during  new  moon 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  precisely  the  contrary  on  the  Pacific  coast- 
There  has  also  been  a  very  slight  evidence  of  the  increase  of  thunder- 
storms at  the  new  moon.    The  influence  of  the  planets  must  be  absolutely 
inappreciable.     When  we  consider  the  sun,  however,  we  see  at  once  the 
intimate  connexion  between  his  radiant  energy  and  £ill  activities  upon 
the  earth.    The  growth  and  well-being  of  every  living  thing  are  absolutely! 
dependent  upon  the  sun's  light  and  heat.    It  is  believed  by  many  that  the 
sun's  heat  is  the  only  agent  to  be  considered  in  seeking  for  an  explanation 
of  our  storms  and  all  our  weather  changes.     It  is  undoubtedly  true  that 
some  form  of  solar  energy  is  concerned  in  our  storms,  but  it  would  be 
quite  hazardous  to  say  that  electric  influences  fiom  the  sun  are  not  far 
more  potent  for  producing  storms  than  even  its  heat.     As  the  sun's  heat, 
is  the  most  prominent  energy  recognised  by  our  senses,  every  attempt 
has  been  put  forth  to  determine  whether  this  is  constant  as  regards  our 
climate,  or  whether  there  are  fluctuations  at  long  intervals.     It  is  plain.! 
that  these  changes,  if  they  exist,  cannot  be  appreciable  to  our  thermo-  f 
meters  for  centuries.     The  difliculty  of  measuring  the  intensity  of  solar-| 
rays  by  direct  observation  has  been  practically  insuperable  ;  and  we  may 
say  that  the  total  amount  of  heat  which  we  receive  is  so  great,  as  com- 
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pared  with  iu  flaetoation  trom  the  gretteet  to  the  leael,  tiut  we  cannot 
hope  for  any  definite  solntion  of  that  qntMoa  for  years  to  eome. 

Voineideneft. — In  neeking  any  relatioa  between  the  nin'i  light,  heat, 
rotation,  or  appearaneea,  and  terreatrial  pbaDomena,  it  ii  onsafe  to  tnut 
to  mare  •oiaeideneee ;  bat  eome  eonnwioB  of  eaoae  and  eSeet  ibonld 
be  eitoMMiail  For  eiaaiple,  on  Angoit  S.  1873,  while  ProlMwr 
C.  A.  Toong  wM  latnining  the  iolar  pwmimmc—  with  a  toleeoope.  he 
•aw  a  moat  violent  ontbont  opon  the  eon.  and  noted  the  ezaet  initant 
when  it  uccuiied.  Afterwards  be  found  that  hi*  aaistant  at  that  rerj 
maoMBi  had  obeerrad  a  violent  agitation  ot  hii  ma^etie  needle ;  and  an 
eiaminBtiea  ol  the  reeorda  at  Kew,  England,  revealed  exaetly  tlie  fame 
distarbaoM  of  the  needle  there.  Thia  vtMj  aalely  be  regarded  aa  mote 
than  a  nMneoiaddenee,  and  proves,  in eonaexian  with  otter oheeiiatioin 
of  a  like  oatnre,  the  intiaiate  raUtion  bstwssn  lolar  distorbanee  and 
t«restrial  magnetism. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  son  is  rf*Hf«»Wy  sp>tted  ;  that  is,  onee  in 
aboot  eleven  Tears  snots  gradoally  appear,  and  tneraase  near  the  son's 
equator.  A  reoarinUe  laet  aboat  thsse  spots  is  that  their  motion  very 
near  the  son's  equator  aopears  to  be  faster  than  in  higher  latitudes. 
They  rsvolvs  or  eoaaa  in  sight  in  a  littla  ««ar  twenty-fire  days  in  the 
.  Mitioa,  and  ia  aSoot  twenty-sersa  days  in  the  latter.  Thia 
laet  riwold  lead  a  great  many  of  tboee  who  believe  that  our  tor- 
I  are  prodoeed  jost  as  the  spots  appear  by  rotation,  or  aboat  twenty- 
six  days  apart,  to  doabt  the  saflMSBoy  ol  the  ezplanalion,  beeaose  any 
soeh  periodieity  woald  be  enthely  broken  op  from  the  variable  rotation 
perioa  of  the  spots.  The  eaoae  of  these  sooli  has  not  bean  wall  satab- 
iiihed,  bot  U  la  yiotehle  that  they  h«  IM  rsMilt  of  inersaaed  aiaetrie 
aettvity  on  the  soa.  The  attempt  to  eeuMat  tUs  eleven-year  period  with 
oar  iwather  has  orarad  intensely  faaeiaaiiag,  aad  volomea  of  reararehes 
have  bssB  pnblislied.  Soeh  eomparlaooa  fasva  proved,  in  the  main,  vary 
illasory.  Whils  an  appannt  arwiistion  woold  be  loond  in  a  lew  periods, 
yet,  as  the  nnmber  ol  olisai  isllisis  inotaMid,  the  siippuaeJ  connexion  was 
dispto««d.  A  siagia  illaaliBtioB  will  nOes.  Ths  attaaqM  has  bean 
naida  lapaataAy  to  aauMet  the  aaa-spol  parted  whh  floetnatiou  ia 
taaiytie.  u  tba  astora  of  tba  aaM,  it  ia  impoasibU.  parfaapa.  to 
pcova  vliatber  the  spots  aiww  tlia  •■*  to  ha  liottar  or  eoolar  Airiag  thab 
•xJataaaa.  The  floetaattoaa  of  taatpsiatuw  aa  tha  earth  eettaialy  do  ao* 
show  a  prspooderanee  either  w^y,  whaa  eooipafad  with  tha  appaaraaoa  of 
son  spots.  This  doss  aot  asesasarfly  pnifa.  howavar.  that  toe  spots  do 
not  iaflaaaes  oar  tamperators,  or  that  Ihay  ia  aot  abow  iaeraaaad  beat  ia 
the  saa :  lor  this  jnaraaeed  Iieat  woold  toad  to  pndoee  eloods  from  a 
greater  avaporation,  and  theee  fan  ton  woold  prevent  the  lan'i  rays 
reading  the  earth,  and  thia  woold  laaolt  ia  a  cooling  rather  than  a 
lieating,  whieh  woold  aMak  tha  spot  iaaanea. 


Tornado  Photographi. — One  of  the  moat  recent  developments  in  tornado 
stodies  has  been  a  strong  desire  to  photograph  this  extraordinary  appear- 
ance. It  is  very  nntartnnate  that  this  c^sire  haa  become  so  strong  that 
ansempalons  persons  liave  resorted  to  photographing  sketches  of  toma Joes 
and  selling  them  tor  the  real  article.  It  is  also  anfortnnate  that  all  these 
alleged  pbotogiaphs  have  bean  made  at  distances  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
milea.  It  is  a  great  detideratum  that  we  have  many  photographs  taken 
at  mnch  closer  qoarters,  and  this  is  not  so  impossible  as  might  at  first 
sight  appear.  It  woold  be  oseless  for  any  one  to  attempt  a  photograph 
on  the  sooth  side  of  a  tornado  within  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet ; 
bat  on  the  north  side  we  have  repeated  authentic  observations  of  persona 
who  stood  within  one  hnndred  and  fifty  feet,  and  did  not  feel  any  violent 
wind.  It  is  mnch  to  be  hoped  that  a  photographer  will  oateh,  bv  his  in- 
stantaneoiu  fla^,  one  of  these  monsters  as  it  passes  jost  south  of  his 
position.  It  wul  require  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  bravery  to  do 
this  however,  as  is  very  plain. 

AtUgtd  Photofrapk. — White  nearly  all  these  photographs  show  quite 
plainly  their  origin,  yet  tliera  is  a  sin^  exception  in  a  picture  representing 
an  alleged  tornado  near  Jaaieatown,  Dak.,  on  Jane  6th,  1887,  recently 
poblbliad  in  a  prominent  magaxins  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
ganaine  photograph.  There  exist  most  serioos  dilBcnlties  in  regarding  it 
a  tomado-eload,  however.  The  picture  shows  a  dense  mass  of  cloud  ex- 
tending trom  the  treee  at  the  earth  op  to  the  uniform  veil  ot  cloud  above, 
with  dear  sky  on  either  side.  This  mass  has  a  thickening  on  the  right- 
hand  aids,  and  this  is  sopposed  to  be  the  tornado.  The  appearance  is 
exactly  that  ol  a  eload'baist,  as  has  been  often  witoessed,  and  not  at  aJl 
ol  a  tornado.  Tha  dimsnsions  ol  the  camera  and  the  distance  of  the 
elood  give  the  lieight  between  two  and  three  miles.  The  distanoe  ot  the 
dood  was  varioosly  estinisted  trom  eighteen  to  twenty  miles.  There  was 
no  destnietion,  and  no  one  saw  it,  at  tlie  spot  where  the  tornado  was  sop- 
posed  to  ba.  The  only  way  it  eoold  be  loeatad  was  by  toUowing  two  lines 
of  ai^  ol  persona  trom  tea  to  fifteen  milaa  aw«y  until  they  crossed. 
Dimwia^  ol  a  sand-whirl  not  tar  trom  the  allage^'tomado  showed  a 
Innnal-jilnod,  and  nothing  at  all  like  this  indefiuito  maaa  in  the  picture. 
The  arideaee  is  qnito  eoaclusivs  that  on  this  day  there  were  in  this  region 
several  appaarawesa  simnlatiM  elood-barsts,  tornadoes,  and  sand-whirls. 
It  is  very  probable  that  thia  pootograph  was  that  ot  a  cload-bnrst  within 
two  or  tnne  miles  of  Jama^own.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  either 
a  dood-borst  or  a  tornado  avar  had  a  height  exceeding  two  or  three 
thooaand  lest.  A  photomph  ol  a  tannel-eloud  showing  details,  and 
eapeeially  two  or  three  pbotonaphs  taken  aa  the  cloud  comsa  up  and 
passss  1^,  woold  ba  of  tM  Ughsat  interest,  and  invaluable  at  thia  stage 
of  oar  stodiaa.  H.  A.  Hazex. 

— SeieHu, 


PHOTO-KfCBOOBAPmO  IPPABATUS. 
Is  the  oxhibitioa  room  of  tha  Phetognpbia  Convention  at  Cheater  a  good 
deal  of  attention  waa  attnetad  by  a  tnly  fine  piece  ol   apparatos 


iaaoe  lor  Jane  SO  as  liaviag'been  designed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  and 
eonstraeted  by  Messrs.  Bwilt  A  Son. 
We   sre  now  in  a  position  to  illustrate  what  was  there  said,  by  giving 


lor  the 
This  waa  tba 


ol  mkUag  photo-micrographs  ot  ths  bigiiast 
I  apparatos  of  which  we  gavs  an  aceoant  in  car 


two  views  of  the  apparatos  engraved  from  photograph*.    Both  views  are 
safflcieDtly  complete  ia  thfinselvse  to  re<iuire  no  further  explanation  than 
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that  which  we  have  ahready  given,  and  to  which  we  now  refer  those  in- 
terested in  the  rapidly  spreading  application  o£  photography  to  the 
microscope.    In  the  large  block  the  instrument  is  shown  side  on,  with 


the  camera  in  situ.  The  smaller  block  is  a  i)er3peotive,  or  tliree-quarter 
view,  showing  details  of  eouBtruotion  not  seen  in  the  other.  This  in- 
strument is  made  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council  Office,  for  use  at  the 
Boyal  Veterinary  College  for  photographing  micro-organisms. 


A  TOUB  IN  ICELAND.* 


We  had  intended  to  stay  at  Geyser  over  a  whole  day,  but  as  the  great 
Geyser  had  erupted  all  that  it  was  likely  to  do  for  some  days,  there  was 
no  advantage  in  prolonging  our  stay,  so  at  noon  on  the  14th  July  we 
packed  up  and  prepared  for  the  longest  march  on  the  tour.  Our  road 
skirted  mountain  after  mountain,  and  numerous  small  rivers  had  to  be 
forded,  until  we  came  to  the  Bruara  river,  where  a  halt  was  made  for 
lunch.  The  particular  spot  where  we  halted  was  one  which  we  easily 
recognised  from  pictures  and  photographs  in  books  on  Iceland.  Here 
the  river  is  broad  and  shallow,  but  a  curious  rift  occurs  in  the  centre  of 
the  river,  some  twenty  feet  wide,  into  which  most  of  the  water  converges. 
A  small  wooden  bridge  spans  the  hole,  and  the  effect  is  extremely  novel. 
Some  books  describe  this  rift  as  an  awful  chasm,  into  which  the  foaming 
waters  fall  with  a  noise  like  thunder,  but  I  take  exception  to  such  state- 
ments, for  the  hole  is  not  more  than  twenty  feet  wide,  average,  and  about 
twelve  feet  deep,  forming  a  waterfall  of  a  V  shape.  Naturally  enough  the 
view  had  to  be  once  again  recorded,  and  cameras  were  unpacked. 

After  a  short  smoke  we  were  again  in  the  saddle,  and  made  the  best  of 
our  way  to  the  half-way  point,  where  we  proposed  to  rest  at  a  farm. 
Coffee  and  skyr  were  almost  immediately  ready  for  us,  and  as  we  were  to 
wait  here  till  the  baggage  arrived,  together  with  our  change  ponies,  we 
had  time  to  take  it  easy.  Close  to  the  farm  was  one  of  the  most  curious 
sights  we  hail  yet  seen,  for  apparently  for  no  reason  whatever,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  only  three  feet  from  an  icy  cold  lake,  a  whole  regiment  of  boiling 
springs  were  found  all  in  a  row.  One  could  hardly  imagine  why  the  cold 
water  of  the  lake  did  not  percolate  into  the  hot  springs.  Again,  the 
water  in  the  lake  was  excellent,  while  the  springs  were  saturated  with 
sulphurous  gas.  One  of  these  springs  boiled  with  such  violence  that  we 
fully  expected  it  to  spout  at  any  moment  like  a  geyser. 

At  length  our  baggage  and  ponies  arrived  and  we  continued  our  journey, 
which  before  long  ehaoiged  in  character,  for  we  seemed  now  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  earthquake  cracks,  and  sure  enough  they  were.  The  mountains 
near  Tliingvalla  were  about  the  wildest  we  had  seen,  and  the  curious 
caves  which  exist  there  caused  another  break  in  the  march.  They  were, 
however,  too  insignificant  to  photograph,  although  we  had  a  flash  lamp 
with  us  in  case  of  necessity.  A  further  stiff  ride  at  length  brought  tis  in 
view  of  Thingvalla,  and  the  mere  sight  of  our  destination  was  a  relief  to 
most  of  us,  for  we  were  getting  tired,  not  eo  much  from  the  day's  ride  as 
the  effect  of  so  many  days'  steady  riding  over  rough  ground.  How  I  got 
to  Thingvalla  I  scarcely  know.  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  going 
down  a  very  steep  track  at  a  rapid  trot,  until  a  shout  from  behind  in- 
formed us  tliat  the  President's  pony  had  come  down  together  with  the 
rider.  The  doctor,  after  a  lengthy  examination,  iirescribed  a  little 
whiskey,  and  as  no  damage  was  done  we  continued  our  wild  career.  We 
did  get  to  Thingvalla  parsonage  that  night  I  know,  for  trout  and  eggs  for 
dinner  kept  me  awake  for  a  good  five  minutes,  but  it  was  no  use,  bang 
went  my  head  on  the  dinner-table,  and  I  was  fast  asleep.  I  found  my- 
•  Couclnded  from  page  505. 


self  in  bed  in  the  parsonage  next  morning  instead  of  the  tent,  and  not 

only  myself  but  two  others  of  our  party  had  also  accepted  the  offer  of  a 

bed,  being  too  done  up  to  wait  for  the  tent.     We  dined  at  midnight,  and 

the  tents  did  not  arrive  till  2  a.m.,  so  the  rest  of  us 

were  fairly  late  in  turning  in  after  a  journey  of  a 

good  forty-three  miles. 

Next  morning  I  felt  as  if  nothing  but  a  day  off 
would  enable  me  to  get  back  to  Reykjavik,  and  being 
well  up  to  time  we  could  have  taken  two  days'  rest 
had  we  desired  to  do  so.  Breakfast  put  us  all  into  a 
good  humour,  and  a  lovely  sunny  day  promised  well 
for  the  camera  men. 

Lighting  our  pipes  we  made  a  start  for  the  Almanna 
Gja,  which  being  translated  is  "All-men's  Bift,"  the 
formation  of  which  appears  to  have  been  as  if  all  the 
groimd  to  one  side  of  a  straight  line  across  the  plain 
had  sunk  about  eighty  feet,  leaving  a  perpendicular 
wall.  An  earthquake  must  have  taken  place  at  the 
same  time,  for  on  the  low  side  of  the  wall  the  rocks 
have  been  thrown  away  from  the  wall  with  such  force 
as  to  form  a  comparatively  low  wall,  thus  producing 
a  sort  of  railway  cutting,  for  indeed,  except  in  places, 
the  ground  between  the  liigh  and  the  low  wall  is 
remaikably  smooth.  A  river  which  in  former  days 
ran  placidly  over  the  plain,  now  has  to  leap  into  the 
rift  with  a  drop  of  nearly  100  feet,  and  after  running 
a  short  distance  through  the  cutting  again  finds  an 
exit  through  a  split  in  the  lower  wall.  In  walking 
through  the  cutting  one  could  not  help  feehng  afraid 
lest  some  of  the  apparently  loose  aud  overhanging 
rocks  should  fall  and  make  an  end  of  the  adventurous  photographer. 
These  rocks  do  fall  occasionally,  and  woe  betide  any  one  who  happens  to 
be  underneath ;  but  frost  is  the  usual  cause  of  such  falls,  and  visitors  are 
rarely  there  in  winter. 

Having  finished  our  plates  on  the  Almanna  Gja,  a  return  to  the  dark 
tent  was  necessary  before  visiting  the  hiU  where  the  Althingi  or  Parlia- 
ment used  to  sit.  Here  we  found  a  strip  of  ground  some  half  mile  in 
length,  about  thirty  or  fifty  feet  wide,  cut  off  from  the  plain  by  two  long 
earthquake  cracks  of  unknown  depth.  It  was  here  that  an  Icelandic 
murderer  is  said  to  have  jumped  one  of  these  cracks  and  so  escaped  his 
pursuers.  Now  if  this  man  did  jump  where  we  were  told  he  did,  he 
must  have  been  a  marvel  at  long  jumping,  but  I  believe  the  guides  are 
not  xjarticular  which  spot  they  declare  to  be  the  place,  but  select  one 
which  they  think  will  please  their  party  most.  We  voted  Thingvalla  the 
prettiest  place  we  had  seen,  and  were  it  not  that  a  suddeu  heavy  shower 
of  rain  caught  the  President  and  myself  unprepared  and  drenched  us,  I 
should  have  enjoyed  it  more  than  any  other.  Our  tents  pitched  in  the 
chturchyard,  and  a  room  in  the  parsonage  for  meals,  were  as  comfortable 
as  we  could  want,  and  a  merry  time  we  had  in  our  last  camp.  First,  there 
were  groups  to  be  photographed,  ponies  and  their  riders,  guides  and  &c. ; 
then  surplus  stores  of  solid  and  liquid  form  had  to  be  consumed  as  far  as 
was  consistent  with  decency.  Though  in  no  way  bearing  on  the  subject 
of  photography,  I  should  mention  that  Captain  W.,  who  had  brought  a 
fishing-rod  all  the  way,  left  us  for  a  couple  of  days  sport  at  the  River  Sog, 
and  when  next  we  saw  him  in  Reykjavik  he  had  bagged  twenty-nine  fine 
trout  averaging  about  five  to  six  pounds.  The  fishing  in  this  river  is 
well  known  to  be  excellent,  but  the  flies  are  so  bad  that  only  the  keenest 
sportsman  will  face  them. 

The  16th  of  July  saw  us  in  Reykjavik  once  again.  We  did  that  last 
run  of  thirty-five  miles  about  as  fast  as  most  travellers  ever  go.  There 
was  little  to  see  on  the  way,  and  beyond  a  halt  for  lunch  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  race. 

Once  again  we  reached  the  "Hotel  Iceland,"  and  good-bye  to  pony  riding 
for  some  time  to  come.    I  made  straight  for  the  kitchen,  aud  solemnly 
burned  my  wliip,  lest  it  should  remind  me  of  the  sufferings  I  had  gone^ 
through  in  the  saddle.    Nevertheless,  I  shall  always  remember  the  ride 
with  pleasure  now  it  is  over,  and  it  would  not  take  much  inducement 
get  me  to  repeat  the  tour. 

One  thing  I  am  certain  about,  and  that  is  the  route  we  took  was  the  righ 
one.     At  first  we  planned  to  go  exactly  the  reverse  way  round,  but  in  tba 
case  Krisuvik  would  have  never  had  the  charm  of  novelty  after  Geysel^ 
while  the  grandeur  of  Geyser  over  Krisuvik  came  just  when  it  could  ' 
appreciated.  A  spare  day  at  Reykjavik  was  spent  in  buying  a  few  ouilosities^ 
which  I  was  pleased  to  find  by  no  means  numerous ;  and  though  othe 
writers  have  stated  that  they  were  constantly  pestered  by  sellers  of  oU 
silver  and  every  description  of  rubbish,  our  party  was  spared  to  such 
extent  that  we  positively  had  to  ask  for  what  we  wanted.     We  spent 
17th  July  in  completing  our  photographs  around  Reykjavik  and  visiting] 
the  museum,  and  the  following  day  embarked  op  the  Danish  mail  steamer! 
Komny  for  Grsmton,  via  the  Faroe  and  Westmann  Islands.      Fine  weather! 
favoured  us,  and  once  again  we  saw  the  myriads  of  sea  birds  at  the  West-I 
manns.     Our  steamer  was  a  great  contrast  to  the  Magnetic,  for  every-' 
tiling  was  clean  to  a  degree,  and  the  captain  as  pleasant  a  manas  ever  wei 
met.     Our  visit  to  the  Fai'oes  promised  to  be  interesting,  as  we  were  to 
call  at  four  ports  there,  namely,  Vestmanhavn,  Klaksvig,  Thorshaven, 
and  Trangisvaag,  but  the  weather  w.as  so  bad  that  only  one  or  two  photo- 
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^{rapba  «tn  atteaalcd  aider  itmt  iHtieaiij,  for  wind  and  run  had  it  all 
tbair  own  way.  Ihad  (pedalljr  reaccred  h^-a-dozeo  piataa  oat  o<  mr  oii- 
ginal  mall  Mock  ol  loar  dozen,  and  n«<cr  bad  a  obaMe  of  uing  tb«nt. 
The  chief  Itatore  of  Uie  Faroe  Islands  ia  the  oonstmetioa  of  the  moantaini 
and  the  gicat  simBadtJ  abont  the  plaaa  to  the  Fiordi  of  Xorway.  Orer 
ibm  owmiuetiue  of  tte  raooataino  we  had  oroeh  aiguuieat  and  ■peoolation 
to  explain  the  onrioiu  linen  of  hare  reek  (aa  if  wmter-woni)  which  ran 
horizontally  aleog  ewrf  raofie  of  hiUa  at  Tirfiag  dielMinei  apart.  My 
eonteBtioD  waa  tint  the  land  bad  bean  npbeared  at  different  perioda, 
eaah  ol  whieh  ia  "'»»^«^  by  a  ma  Una  «■  Um  monntain* ;  but  a  native  of 
:iie  ialaada  nid  thia  was  not  m.  thaii(h  be  couia  not  explain  tbem  him- 
•di.  Should  this  oateh  the  eye  d  taj  one  well  op  on  the  aobjeet,  I 
•boold  be  miMh  obUged  tor  forthar  iaunnation.  Generally,  there  ap- 
[>«ai«d  to  be  Ibor  distinct  belts  of  «Bt«-«<om  rock  nmnisff  throoghont 
the  whole  ialHids. 

LeariiiK  the  Fanat  wt  made  for  Ofinton.  and  by  aonw  itraks  of  Inek 
eaeaaed  a  nelaat  gala  whieh  the  pilot  M  Urantoa  lold  na  had  been  raging 
cateida  aU  Ika  day  baiora.  Laading  at  GraotOB  Dooka  ia  miaeraUa  worii, 
than  baiag  poailiTaly  no  ani  iiaiini  wH  whaterer  tor  renumngpaaaaagara' 
limiaga.  Md  it  waa  only  with  difBaaIfy  that  we  seeorad  tares  tbaky 
apSojjiat  for  logoge  tmcks.  whieh  w«  had  to  watch  with  care,  for  aboot 
vttrj  twiy  yaras  something  fell  off.  Owing  to  one  of  oar  party  some- 
what loelisoly  attsmpting  to  take  a  rfaa  oat  of  the  Cnstom-boase  ofBcer 
we  wore  rnr  near  haring  to  opea  c*m  plate  boies  (in  a  dark  room,  of 
eoone).  Tma  aaaiaher  aimplv  waat  lor  as.  and  poor  Dr.  B.  eoald  not 
easave  with  hia  balky  wttaia-pMa  has,  whieh  waa  eridaatly  sappesad  to 
betoslMiB.  OoteMWIha  nawMJw  with  aoaa  laaMe  abow  of  pride 
the  oOeer  paUad  oat  the  fnanwiin  <nth,  and  ereo  eraminad  the  dark 
slides  with  fwieioB.  Tenssa,  A*^  ware  acatlered  on  the  deck  of  tlie 
(taamar,  and  iaa  whole  piweeillng  rimply  dligfacefal  in  a  country  sap- 
posed  to  he  eMHsad ;  bat  perhapaloaght  not  tognnnble.for  Icaatioody 
waited  till  llta  iaaiutisi  had  aatiaflad  his  wrath,  and  got  my  paetagas 
paissd  witkoat  opaaiBg  mar*  Hwa  a  hoad-bas.    Another  boor  saw  as 

■       ■  it  ia  pi 


Wboat  opaatag  mora  Hwa  a  hoad-bas. 
fBi^  Msw  ta  oar  sariaw-kliMa,  aaa 


I  nlhw'iinoalatanss    K*aighiMB«mr  tratalladlagsthar  oabattar 
'     '    1 1»  and,  aad  I  ooljr  bopa  my  naU 
expedition  BM  be  as  gnat  a  soceasa. 

Having  fliuahed  with  the  sketch  ol  the  toar,  I  will  proceed  to  mors 
ilatalliahonl  ttis  phntngiaphin  nnrtkm  nl  lh<i  npariitVin  As baCore stated, 
■oaa  OMBaa  moat  be  had  of  y liiigthn  ttUm  la  dayHg^btas  Ihara  iano 
BJ^ta  tha  laMiiM  ataathsL.  Wa  feal  with  aa  «m  of  ftrttna  *  Ray- 
iBwifi  «akail»  isala  of  Ike  larpr  alaa.    The  taat  waa  ia  every  way 

polaMag  IbaaovA  l»  tiahlia  tha  aiotk  teoBd  the  neek,  and  we  eauidai«d 
alaatia  otyht  to  be  sabstUniad.  I  lOmad  to  a  rent  in  the  left  alaeeo  of 
tha  twt  dona  on  the  way  to  Uekla.  and  to  ita  reoair  with  a  piaea  of  brawn 
doth.  We  treated  the  accidant  Ughtljr  at  the  ume,  bat  darolapniaat  has 
reetalad  the  fact  that  the  brown  elotb  via  not  safe,  (or  niata  ohaagad  at 
BtUa  hare  an  been  foOTia.  I  am  sorry  to  anr.  also,  that  Iha  PitaidaBl 
haaavary  latgapraportlaaofhis  piataa  ioivad  Itaai  nagfaalai  to  aad  o( 
tha  tooK.  Thaaa  wosa  aU  attnt-iapM  piataa.  and  it  is  aa  oata  qneeticn 
wbethK  the  light  in  the  tsat  is  to  Uaiaa  or  not.  Tha  raot  ta  the  aiaeve 
eiplaiaalog  at  HaUa.bat  howabopt  piataa  obaogsd  pravioaaty?  My 
piataa  are  aU  perfectly  alaaa,  aiaapt  thoae  shaotsd  atHaUn,  and  I  hear 
tha  taiaa  report  from  tha  othar  photognfiian  of  Iha  party.  The  reaaoo 
wby  pfatlaa  ehaagad  later  than  Rekia  ara  aot  fogs*d  Is  owing  to  tha  (ket 
that  w«  iiiTBrialih  set  np  the  niby  teat  iaaida  ooa  of  oar  dwelling  tents, 
bat  at  Hekia,  owintt  to  i  in  iiiiislaiiiaa.  w«  were  ofcHi^  to  nae  the  Uvt  oat 
of  doofB.  Now  I  don't  tay  tor  a  aseaaat  that  the  teat  itaalf  was  at  tanlt, 
but  oar  palah  el  browa  cloth.  wUeh  fdar  a  eanvaa  tent  let  no  lisbt 
tiuoogh,  waa  aiapip  narisaa  ootsida.  Ia  case  the  oiaaafaetorara  thmk 
I  aaa  not  pIsMM  with  their  teat,  I  plaialy  slau  that  if  I  waa  starting 
again  foe  laalaad  I  shoold  select  their  nohnDa  tent  for  ohoioa. 

PUtu  raaoa  FOsw.— We  all  loaght  4nr  of  the  tatter,  and  pralterad  risk 
of  braakaflS  to  onoartainty  of  reaolL  vi.  R.  carried  eight  dozen  whole- 
platae  ia  Sands  A  Hunter's  packing  boxaa.  and  had  no  breakage,  scratches, 
or  other  tnaMaa.  Tha  PiualJiiir  paekad  expoaed  platae  laea  to  face  hi 
boadlaa  of  loar,  with  a  gooaaai  bialwnand  them  topremtBorenient. 
Thia  ^yotaot  haa  alao  waited  saHatealarlly. 

Ify  owa  platsa  ware  aot  trealad  so  sarafoUy  at  all.  aa  altar  binding  a 
(»w  lonrtfasr  I  got  tirsd  of  the  job,  aad  trosting  to  ttie  earefol  arrange- 
aMBt  of  |«per  packing  which  M seals.  Waatten  Jt  Wsinwrigbt  adopt,  1  re- 
I  ptales  (aes  to  face  aa  seat  oat.    Lika  the  others,  I  have 


bo  btaakage  or  mishapa  of  any  kind,  aad  any  one  going  to  Iceland  need 
I  platea  it  attaaded 


aot  be  abiid  of  taking  glass  platea  it  attaaded  to  with  reasonable  care. 
Oar  head  gaida  earriad  a  Kodak  ssot  by  a  gentleman  in  England  to  be 
iiauiii  m  oUaato  of  iatsrisl.  aad  I  baar  the  neolls  are  exoellent,  which 
show*  aAar  aU  Aa  ad>MlB«a  ol  aiau  osarjlaas. 

The  battanr  lea  photapaphp  atoad  aa  fellow*  :— 

Or.  R^-VlhdU^ltU  eamaia  kj  Keagher.  Six  doable  baoks.  Eight 
daaaa.Illerd  ordinary  platea. 

Afr.  Jf.^  Half -plate  camera  by  Shan  A  Hitctimongb.  Six  double 
baeks.  Fbar  doaea  Uford  Ordlnaiy  aad  ooa  dozen  Mawson  Jt  Swan's 
iDstaataaow  pMia. 

Mr.  «.— OlMMa  eaiaan..  WiitooB's  Acme.    Thtaa  doabla 
Few  dM»  WtaMM's 


Mr.  I 5  X  4  hand  camera  by  Sharp  &  Hitchmongh.    Eight  doable 

badui.  Eighteen  doaan  llford  Ordinary,  ten  dozen  MAWdon's  Instanta- 
neous platea. 

Guide. — 3  X  -i  Kodak.    Spool  with  twenty -eight  exposoites. 

Concerning  the  cameras  and  their  taitabiUty  for  such  a  toar,  the  whole- 
plate,  thongh  a  apletidid  piece  of  ippAratO!),  was  too  heavy  to  move  about, 
and  the  owner  expressed  hi<  opinion  that  he  would  have  prefeneil  a 
half-plate.  Both  the  half-plate  cameras  were  as  suitable  for  the  toar  aa 
any  one  ooald  wish,  bat  on  comparing  the  two,  the  diflerenoe  in  size  and 
weight  of  the  "  Acme  "  over  the  other  showed  ita  oonTenience  when  it 
came  to  packing  ap  in  the  saddle  boxes,  and  all  round  I  honestly  think 
it  ooold  not  be  beataa  for  snoh  an  expedition.  The  hand  camera  had  a 
great  pall  over  tripods,  aad  Ls  undoubtedly  the  machine  to  travel  with. 
With  lM>tter  luck  the  I^eaident  should  have  had  a  truly  magnificent  collec- 
tion of  views. 

PlaUt. — Oat  of  eight  dosen.  Dr.  R.  oaed  six  dozen,  of  which  a  few  were 
dnplisatea.  Mr.  M.  let  off  all  hie  five  dooea,  and  oould  have  done  with 
aaothar  ooople  ol  doasou  Mr.  Q.  need  three  and  a  half  dozen  out  of  four 
dozen,  and  had  ha  had  sis  dooMe  beaks  he  woold  have  repented  of  bring- 
ing so  tew  platea.  Thrta  doable  baoka  are  not  eaoogh,  as  be  found  on 
more  than  one  nnnasinn.  Mr.  L.  used  about  350  platea  out  of  his  twenty- 
eight  dozen,  some  of  whieh  were  duplicates ;  lie  had  an  ample  supply  of 
pUtec  and  never  grudged  a  plate  for  anything. 

Eiponret  were  ranid.  Moetly  with  shutters.  The  light  was  very 
aetinic,  aa  shown  by  development,  the  chief  complaint  being  over-exposure. 
Any  ooe  visiting  Toeland  in  June  or  July  should  not  be  afraid  of  under- 
axpoaaia  piovidad  the  waalher  is  fine. 

Tripo4  Slonit. — This  is  the  wont  part  of  a  photographer's  outfit.  Out 
of  the  lour  we  had  with  us  only  two  would  go  into  Uie  pack  bozea,  aad 
the  others  ware  a  eonstant  souioe  of  tioable,  binding  them  together  with 
cords  and  attartiing  them  to  the  iron  framework  on  the  pack  saddle,  where 
the  chafaga  ia  so  gnat  as  to  wear  a  oonsidermble  piaoe  of  the  stand  away 
ia  aaiagle  dayt  Joaner.  For  the  benefit  of  thoeanliHio  go  after  us,  I  say 
that  the  la^  mold  md  op  within  twenty-three  iaehae  in  length,  and 
thaa  thtnr  wfll  ao  iato  aa  Inslandk  pack  box  aad  the  owner  will  not  pasa 
through  the  daily  troablo  two  of  aa  bad  In  lisiBg  their  stands  on  pony  baok. 

I  think  I  have  now  eooM  to  the  end  of  aiy  tale,  and  have  only  to  add 
that  in  ad<lition  to  a  moat  daligfatful  toar,  I  have  a  collection  of  printa  ol 
boiUng  sulphur  springs  aad  gerser*  which  will  be  bard  to  beat,  besidae  a 
moat  aatisnetory  set  of  gnaral  views  in  the  island.  Buown  Suck. 


BCBBEB  TUBINa  CLIP. 
Trx  wmt  of  a  seenre  fastening  tor  connexions  of  gas  supply  to  jets,  dis- 
solven.  See.,  in  optical  laatam  work  haa  continually  been    felt,  and 
although  a  makeshift  waa  lonnd  by  osbig  copper  or  otiier  wire,  string,  itc, 
the  aasape  of  gas  at  joiota  waa  always  a  source  of  trouble. 

In  the  "Orip"  clip,  which  we  illosttate  above,  the  difficulties  are 
entirvly  sunnounted,  aad  indiarubber  aad  other  tubes  or  hose  can  be 
aecurely  fastened  to  metal  mounts,  or  glass  and  earthenware  tubes, 
funaels,  JU.  They  are  made  in  various  sizes,  but  thoee  for  lantern  and 
m  work,  which  are  of  small  size,  have  been  speeiaUy  made 
the  toggestion  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Steward,  optician,  406,  Strand,  by 


the  patentees.  For  binnial  and  triple  lanterns,  as  well  as  ordinary  single 
lantern  purposes,  these  elips  will  be  found  most  useful,  and  in  photo- 
graphic and  chemical  experiments  or  operations  will  be  most  convenient 
aad  handy.  It  is  astonishing  when  they  are  aooesaible  how  many  uses 
they  can  be  put  to  as  biaders,  for  they  are  readily  attached  and  detached, 
and  the  Hat  spiral  spring  makaa  a  positive  circle,  notwitlistanding  slight 
differences  in  size  of  foniiaetlng  tnbes. 

It  will  be  readily  andantood  that  there  is  hardly  any  limit  to  size 
they  can  be  used  for  if  the  starting  diameter  is  properly  arranged.  There 
are  three  or  four  sizes  kept  ready  commercially,  and  they  are  inexpensive 


LETTER  FROM  GERMANY.* 

PaoTOoaAPBT  m  mi  BAi.t.oo».— New  PnorooBJipmc  Lxjises. 

Air  interesting  application  of  photography  has  now  been  found  in  tfaa 

balloon.    The  G«sasn  Soeiety  for  the  Progress  of  Aeronautical  TraveUiag 

haa  boilt  a  boUoon,  ilitough  ooe  of  its  members,  Mr.  Uroee,  which,  fnmiihad 
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with  all  the  arrangements  to  note  automatically  all  meteorlogical  pro- 
ceedings in  the  higher  regions,  and  fastened  to  an  800  m.  long  and  7  mm. 
strong  wire  of  Wolfram  steel,  ascended  lately  for  the  first  time  from 
Charlottenburg  (near  Berlin),  and  will  now  be  used  regularly  for  scientific 
observations.  The  building  of  thia  balloon,  which  on  the  occasion  of  its 
first  ascension  obtained  the  name  of  "Meteor,"  was  connected  with  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  much  expense,  but  the  latter  has  been  reduced 
"by  Messrs.  Siemens  donating  the  wire,  and  Herr  Budolph  Hertzog,  who 
gave  the  necessary  silk.  The  balloon  will  have  instruments  for  measuring 
electricity,  moisture,  heat,  and  air  currents. 

The  result  of  the  measurements  taken  in  this  way  is  marked  by  means 
•of  an  insulated  copper  wire,  which  is  inside  of  the  cable,  on  an  apparatus 
fastened  to  the  latter  on  the  groimd,  and  partly  it  is  done  in  the  balloon 
by  an  independent  photographic  apparatus,  even  at  night.  At  certain 
periods  the  photographic  camera  opens  and  ignites  at  the  same  time  an 
electric  light  which  illuminates  the  instruments  whose  notes  are  to  be 
registered.  The  balloon  ascended  the  first  time  in  seven  minutes  to  a 
height  of  800  feet,  but  it  took  an  hour  to  get  down  again.  With  a  com- 
plete apparatus  this  will  be  accomplished  in  a  much  shorter  time.  The 
trials  terminated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  members  of  the  Society  and 
their  guests,  among  which  were  some  eminent  scientists,  like  Privy  Coun- 
cillor von  Helmholtz,  Privy  Councillor  Blenck,  Director  of  the  Eoyal 
Statistical  Bureau,  Dr.  von  Betzold,  &c. 

Since  entirely  new  optical  glasses  have  been  put  into  the  market  by  the 
new  optical  institute  at  Jena,  to  the  advantage  of  domestic  and  foreign 
opticians,  photographic  optics  have  made  a  great  progress,  and  objective 
constructions  appear  of  which  we  had  no  idea  before.  Thus  the  celebrated 
microscope  firm,  Carl  Zeiss,  in  Jena,  enters  with  new  constructions  which 
■differ  from  all  previous  instruments,  and  Reserve  the  highest  consideration. 
There  are  two  different  styles  of  construction,  one  a  triplet  and  the 
•other  a  doublet.  The  triplet  is,  in  general,  a  symmetrical  construction, 
and  consists  of  a  triple-cemented  lens,  enclosed  by  two  single  lenses.  The 
same  is  at  present  in  a  form  which,  as  a  universal  objective,  might  find 
application. 

The  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  outer  lenses — which  proportion- 
ately are  not  very  distant  from  each  other — to  the  focal  distance  of  the 
system,  is  equal  to  1 : 4,  3  ;  that  of  the  largest  active  opening  to  the  focal 
distance,  1 :  6,  3  ;  there  is,  therefore,  by  this  latter  opening  a  large  field 
evenly  illuminated,  and  as  this  opening  might  satisfy  all  requirements  in 
portraiture,  the  objective  would  be  useful  for  this  purpose.  It  would  also 
find  good  application  as  an  outdoor  instantaneous  objective,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  brilliancy  of  the  picture. 

The  doublet  (anastigmat)  is  completely  unsymmetrical.  It  affords,  by 
accomplishing  all  claims  to  a  complete  instrument  (spherical  and  chro- 
matic correction  in  and  outside  of  the  axis,  evenness,  orthoscopy),  an 
almost  complete  abrogation  of  the  astigmatic  defect  of  oblique  rays— ob- 
tained by  a  particular  glass— a  combination  which  heretofore  has  not 
existed. 

The  result  is  that  the  picture  field  of  our  new  doublet  appears  evenly 
■sharp  upon  the  photographic  plate  in  greater  extension  than  the  hereto- 
fore well-known  best  constructions  (aplanat  and  antiplanat). 

This  advantage  is  particularly  observable  in  such  views,  when  towards 
the  edge  of  the  picture  a  great  depth  of  delineation  is  demanded.  As 
aside  from  this  the  style  has  admitted  the  application  of  the  most  colour- 
less new  glasses  of  the  glass-technical  laboratory  here— the  baryta  flints 
and  the  light  crown  glasses  ;  the  doublets  are  particularly  rapid,  and  by 
the  removal  of  disturbing  reflections  and  the  diaphragm  spot,  a  particular 
brilliancy  of  the  pictures  is  pecuUar  to  them. 

The  anastigmat  for  instantaneous  views  consists  of  five  single  lenses, 
namely,  a  twice-cemented  front  and  a  triple-back  lens.  The  largest  lens 
diameter  is  at  the  same  time  the  diameter  of  the  Jargest  active  bundle  of 
rays,  and  is,  in  proportion  to  the  focal  distance,  like  1:6,3.  The  picture 
angle  is  eighty-five  to  ninety  degrees.  The  reflection  pictures  are  also  very 
favourable  in  this  objective,  so  that  brilliant  negatives  can  be  obtained. 

It  is  specially  intended  for  instantaneous  views,  and  will  probably  find 
also  good  application  in  the  gallery  with  suitable  light.  Focal  distances 
of  110,  150,  220,  310,  and  440  mm.  are  now  in  progress  of  manufacture. 
I  have  tried  the  latter,  and  have  found  confirmed  everything  that  has 
been  said  about  the  lenses.  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel. 

— Anthony's  Bulletin. 


PHOTOGEAPHY  AND  BUSINESS. 
It  it  a  very  pleasing  and  encouraging  thing  to  hear  as  old  and  experienced 
a  member  of  the  craft  as  Mr.  Bockwood,  of  New  York,  say  that  he  has 
been  in  active  business  for  four-and-thirty  years,  and  has  never  felt  sorry 
■At  his  choice  of  the  art  of  photography  as  a  calling. 


In  tliese  days  of  plentiful,  not  to  say  superabundant,  photographic 
literature,  we  find  the  two  philosophical  extremes  of  the  optimists  and 
the  pessimists  fully  represented  in  our  journals  and  annuals,  and  we 
regret  to  say  that  there  are  not  wanting  those  whose  views  upon  photo- 
graphy, particularly  in  its  financial  aspects,  are  directly  the  reverse  of 
those  expressed  by  Mr.  Bockwood. 

We  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  whether  or 
no  photography  is  a  good  means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  We  might  as 
well  waste  time  in  inquiring  whether  it  were  worth  while  to  raise  cattle  or 
vegetables  as  a  means  of  making  a  living.  We  may  dismiss  this  matter 
by  simply  saying,  that  having  done  our  best  to  support  our  calling,  we 
have  found  it  to  support  us  in  return.  If  we  were  asked  whether  our 
business  life  had  been  free  from  trials,  perplexities,  and  sometimes  bitter 
discouragements,  we  should  plainly  answer  no,  and  then  ask  our 
questioner  what  calUng  he  could  recommend  that  was  thus  free  from  all 
vexations.  We  can  occupy  space  and  time  to  better  advantage  here  by 
pausing,  as  it  were,  for  a  little,  and  looking  about  us  at  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  photographic  world,  particularly  here  in  America. 

The  first  thing  we  notice,  and  greatly  do  we  congratulate  our  fellow- 
members  of  the  craft  upon  it,  is  the  vast  increase  in  the  number  of  applied 
uses  of  photography.  Aside  from  the  well-worn  ruts  of  portrait  making, 
under  the  skylight,  and  ordinary  landscape  photography,  we  find  new 
fields  of  industry  in  literally  every  direction  we  turn  to.  Interiors — easy, 
pleasant,  and]profitable  work ;  portraits  and  interiors  at  night,  either  in 
public  or  private,  also  pleasant  and  profitable,  if  not  quite  so  easy. 
Printing,  either  by  the  old  or  by  any  of  the  numerous  new  methods,  pro- 
fitable and  easy.  Lantern- slide  making,  perhaps  the  most  fascinating 
branch  of  practical  photography,  and  one  that  is  increasing  in  importance 
eveij  day  in  the  year.  General  business  photography,  including  the 
photographing  of  real  estate  for  advertisement,  of  samples  of  goods  of 
every  possible  description  for  commercial  houses,  of  enormous  numbers 
of  small  portraits  of  celebrities  for  increasing  the  ready  sale  of  various 
articles  like  cigarettes,  &c. ;  photography  in  conjunction  with  the  micro- 
scope, and  the  incessant  calls  upon  the  art  made  by  scientific  students 
and  professors  of  all  grades.  We  merely  mention  these  few  of  the 
multitudinous  uses  of  photography,  so  that  if  any  one  should  be  a  little 
discontented  with  the  art  as  being  narrowing  and  cramping  in  its 
tendencies,  he  may  be  set  to  thinking  of  the  matter,  and  see  that  the 
fault  lies  in  himself,  and  not  in  photography ;  and  further,  that  if  one 
kind  of  photographic  business  does  not  suit  him,  there  are  plenty  of  others 
for  him  to  select  from  and  pursue. 

The  question  has  frequently  been  raised  whether  the  money-making 
side  of  photography  was  not  seriously  affected  by  amateurs  and  amateur- 
ism. Now  we  have  always  held  to  the  opinion  that  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  amateurs,  the  greater  the  benefit  to  the  profession.  We  know 
very  well  of  the  bitter  complaints  from  certain  quarters  that  the  local 
amateurs  take  away  the  business  from  professional  men  ;  but  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  these  complaints  grow  fewer  in  number  and  less  loud 
every  year.  Besides  this,  there  is  one  point  that  these  grumblers  always 
lose  sight  of,  namely,  that  immediately  upon  an  amateur's  receiving  pay 
for  his  work  he  ceases  to  be  an  amateur,  and  enrolls  himself  amongst  the 
professional  members  of  the  craft.  We  can  indeed  recall  certain  instances 
in  which  so-called  amateurs  had  the  effrontery  to  take  pay  for  their  work, 
and  print  their  names  and  addresses  with  the  title  "  amateur"  on  their 
card  mounts,  like  any  regular  member  of  the  calling.  This  might  be 
taken  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  gross  ignorance  both  of  the  "  amateur  " 
and  of  the  public  he  attempted  to  cater  to,  for  everybody  has  always 
known,  or  been  supposed  to  know,  that  an  amateur  in  any  science  or  art  is 
one  who  follows  it  for  amusement  only,  and  receives  no  pay  for  liis  work. 
This,  at  least,  is  the  conventional  or  commonly  accepted  sense  of  the 
word  "  amateur,"  but  we  are  afraid  that  the  more  elevated  as  well  as  the 
more  literal  meanmg  of  the  word  is  too  often  overlooked  entirely.  Pro- 
perly rendered,  "  amateur  "  means  one  who  loves  (Latin  amo,  I  love),  and 
one  who  thus  really  loves  his  art  does  not  disgrace  it  and  himself  by  such 
shabby  tricks  as  we  have  referred  to.  If  he  does  these  mean  things,  and 
tries  to  call  himself  an  amateur,  he  should  be  told  that  his  receiving 
money  has  effectually  banished  him  from  the  ranks  of  true  amateurs,  and 
that  he  is  deserving  of  such  treatment  as  the  members  of  liberal  callings 
visit  upon  the  heads  of  those  scab  members  who  attempt  to  debase  the 
same.  The  extent  to  which  photography  is  indebted  to  the  real  amateur 
is  a  matter  so  well  known  that  we  need  hardly  mention  it. 

Out  of  the  large  number  of  amateurs  now  practising  photography, 
there  are  many  who  are  already,  or  who  may  in  time  become,  of  money 
value  to  the  professional  man.  Men  of  business  well  enough  off  to  make 
frequent  trips  to  Europe  and  less  known  portions  of  the  earth,  generally 
find  it  all  that  they  can  do  to  make  the  exposures  while  en  route,  and  will 
not  require  much  persuasion,  to  leave  the  routine  laborious  work  of  printing 
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•nd  moonting  to  the  pinfawinml  pbotognpber.  In  moat  eaae*,  if  lantern 
■Udes  or  •BlATgementa  ot  aaj  kind  be  nqnired.  the  mbw  pUn  will  be 
pmoed,  and  s  ftry  lair  ptoAt  made.  Seientifie  men  of  all  aorta— 
pi^tieiaiM,  aatrooooMn,  and  otbara— an  paying  more  and  more  attention 
to  photagntpli7i  bat  it  generally  amoimta  to  their  making  the  negatiTea 
only,  and  learing  tba  printing  to  the  proteanonal  man,  a*  well  aa  the 
de««loping  alao  aomatimaa.  All  of  thiaofeoarMbaneflta  the  photographer, 
and  ha  woold  be  a  mora  than  eoBunoi^y  atapid  peiaoa  who  would  not 
cndeamor  to  extend  and  inereaae  any  opportnnitiaa  of  the  kind  that  might 
oOar.  Whan  we  get  into  the  "  iipip«  ten  "  among  amatenw.  we  ahall 
tnqoently  find  wealthy  woold-be  ■alhatea  who  piata  learnedly  ahoat 
fighting,  Bemfaiandt  efleeta,  "Trnth  in  Art,"  4te.,  and  ennaidwr  the 
manoal  laboor  of  printing  from  their  nagatifea  qmte  beneath  them.  We 
aboold  not  at  all  <^eet  to  reeeive  profitable  work  from  each  people,  and 
ia  many  caeea  might  look  forward  to  tagolarly  inatmeting  them,  after  a 
jhwu,^  in  the  art  o(  how  to  make  a  negatire,  tor  let  aa  here  remark  that,  aa 
agenaral  role,  the  loader  the  art  talk  ct  an  amatear,  the  more  detestable  ia 
hia  walk  pbotographieally,  and  often  artiatieally  aa  well. 

Fiota  oar  point  o(  view  then,  wtud>  ia  photograph  io  mattew  ia  alwaya 
that  of  the  flptim'**.  we  regard  amalaan  as  ralaaUe  to  the  profeeaion  in 
the  arietly  bpriimw  sarnee. 

Effleient  aaaiatanee  in  the  warking  ot  a  photographic  bosineaa  is  a 
neeeaaity,  and  h«N  the  qaastioo  will  adse  bow  and  what  to  teach  growing 
1^.  who  hava  entered  cor  employ  with  the  bimatide  intention  of  making 
photography  the  basin aaa  of  their  Bvh.  For  oar  own  part,  we  ahoald 
piefar  the  aaaistaaee  of  any  ordiaaiy  steady  person,  after  a  reasonable 
time  of  iaatmetiaB  mtder  ooraelTes,  than  that  of  a  stranger  appearing 
with  U^y  worded  tealimirtt'*'*.  and  who  was  obstinately  aet  in  lus  own 
tomabi  and  waya  U  monipalating.  A  boy  alaitiag  oot  to  Isam  the 
bMiaaea  ahookl  be  made  familiar  with  the  praeesses  step  by  step,  and 
gr»lnally  advanced  to  eodk  diflsalt  peitioni  as  deraloping  and  toning, 
and  *—*^  this  time  of  InilnwHiiB  w«  ahoald  keep  his  interest  alirs  by 
allowing  him  to  assist,  now  and  then,  dating  the  posing  and  lighting :  i 
ha  T«fl""*-«'  any  of  the  ideas  which  might  in  time  make  him  a  good 
penoo  to  handle  sitters,  train  him  for  this  also,  by  — '■''ng  him  to  art 
•sbUtions,  or  in  dsfaolt  ol  thsse,  est  him  on  a  regnlar  coarse  of  art  stady 
firoiB  first-rate  photogimphs  and  illnslntad  b»>ks.  At  the  end  of  a  year 
or  eighteen  months  ws  ahoald  espeet  a  very  fair  assistant  from  a  yoang 
Bum  wboB  we  had  thas  taught,  so  far  as  the  menhanioal  parts  of  the 
boaiaasi  aas  concerned,  and  one  in  whoee  hands  a  huge  portioa  c<  the 
basiness  coold  sataly  be  left  in  the  srwt  ot  oar  own  abeenee.  In  regard 
to  the  salary  paid,  we  may  call  to  mind  that  while  the  heaTior  parts  of 
the  work  are  best  dons  by  man,  the  opatatioos  of  trimming  and  moanting 
prinu  and  faiadiag  laatem  alidas  is  qnita  aa  wall,  if  not  better,  done  by 
wooMD  and  ^Is,  who  wonld  probably  ecosenl  to  work  for  sm^ler  eom- 
pwiaation.  Indeed,  the  nistnisi  ol  handling  required  in  printing  renders 
it  a  pecoliarly  fit  empioTmoat  lor  women. 

Amongst  other  tUagi  Ibot  ai*  ia  iawar  of  the  photographer  from  the 
bnsinaas  standpoint  are  the  loww  iaeonuice  taiae  charged  and  ths  kiwer 
priee  cf  apparstos.  If  thoee  who  tjaatrel  with  the  insnranee  rates  had 
beea  ia  aetHs  basinsss  a  bw  years  ago  when  ethar  sad  gnncotton  had  to 
be  kept  on  boad  ia  camparatiTa  large  qoantitisa — and  risks  paid  sooord- 
in^y— tfasy  woold  sse  how  vastly  things  hsTs  changed  (or  the  better  since 
the  introdnctiaa of  gslatina  platss.  Ths  ktwer  prices  of  apparatas,  eren 
in  spite  of  tha  hi^  wagea  danandad  by  skilled  laboor,  ihow  that  there 
has  been  Imptotemsat  in  making  the  appsratua  of  a  solid,  practical 
ehasadsr  witboat  anneceesary  oatl^  of  ths  skilled  Uboar  in  ezoessiTe 
finishiag,  so  that  ths  camera  (or  whatasar  alas  it  might  be)  waa  made  to 
raaembis  a  piece  of  ornamental  hrie-h-brme. 

Ia  esoaiodiag,  we  can  tmthfally  atpisas  oar  feelings  as  being,  on  the 
whole,  wan  satisfied  with  matters  in  cansiml.  and  can  tiiaokf  ally  say.intha 
words  of  a  wdl-known  volame, "  OodBasas  with  contentment  is  great 
pin."  Bf.i.gBSi.ra  Wallace. 
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A  BRIEF  SUMMABY  OF  THE  VARIOUS  METHODS  TRIED 
FOB  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  ALUMINIUM  FROM  1886  TO  1890. 

Ika  taflnns  to  proears  senral  of  tlia  IwdHig  riiiimiiainlsl  articles  at  a  less 
fdaa,  Mali  aa  ths  eanstis  soda  of  ths  alkali  maaofaetsrsrs,  the  synthesis 
«t  alMhoi  for  tha  distiller,  the  replaeaasBt  of  eane-sogar  by  saccharine, 
'—""  "areonpoonds  too  nameroos  tomentioa,  hsTc  of  late  lad  to  the 
of  ssTsral  eminent  works,  in  wUdi  these  sxperimente  are 
■M  to  the  fnat,  giaatly  aiding,  no  dcnbt,  otbm  working  in 
tba  same  dbastiea.  BtQl  there  are,  in  each  of  these  works,  gaps  re- 
Baining  to  be  filled,  and  it  is  thsnfors  the  aothor's  intent  to  bring  before 


those  interested  in  the  prodaction  of  alominiom  at  least  a  few  of  the  more- 
important  experiments  that  have  been  nndertaken  both  by  himself  and 
in  oonjonction  with  others,  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  farther  light  apon 
this  metal  of  the  nineteenth  oentary. 

In  the  first  instance  I  will  confine  myself  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
mineral  cryolite  or  its  derivatives  as  the  direct  source  or  storehouse  for 
the  metal.  One  of  the  earliest  experiments  was  the  action  of  amorphoas- 
silicon  upon  that  substance,  which,  although  it  yielded  a  negative  result,, 
being  afterwards  readily  obeerved  on  account  of  the  stability  of  that  snb- 
Btanoe  and  its  neutral  reaetion,  nevertheletis  pointed  to  the  direction  of 
some  allied  substance  presenting  an  acid  reaction  and  less  stable,  and  for 
it  was  aubstitnted  alnmininm  fluoride  itself.  Amorphous  silicon  thrown 
into  melted  fluoride  of  aluminium  when  at  a  high  temperature  reacts 
aeoofding  ttf  the  following  equation,  yielding  aluminium  and  silicon 
flnoride: — 

4  Al  F,  +  S  Si.4  Al  +  3  Si  F«; 

but  alnmininm  being  once  formed  and  in  contact  with  silicion  fluoride  at 
onee  decompoaea  it,  yielding  an  alloy  of  silicon  with  aluminium  oontain- 
ingaboat  aeveaty  per  eeat  of  the  former  anbetance. 

The  aeoond  lot  ot  experiments  comprise  chiefly  the  injecting  of  the 
vapour  of  ammonia,  ammonia  oxalate,  and  the  more  volatile  metals  into 
the  melted  cryolite. 

Experiments  with  the  fluorides  in  contact  with  metallic  copper,  using 
as  a  redodng  agent  the  hydridee  of  antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur,  sele- 
ninm,  Ac,  have  also  baea  tried  for  the  prodaction  of  Al  bronze. 

For  tha^udnotioB  of  laRO^daminiam,  metallic  manganese  in  prcsence- 
of  iron  has  been  made  nae  of,  also  ferro-manganeae,  spiegeleisen,  &e. 

To  manntaeture  the  anhydroas  chloride  the  incmeration  of  a  mix- 
tore  of  barium  chloride  and  soda-alum  has  been  made  use  ot,  and  the 
introdnctiaa  of  magneaiam  for  the  replacement  ot  the  aluminium.  The 
phosphides  and  solphidsa  have  also  been  largely  daaA  with.  With  respect 
to  anenie  the  reaction  aUcrded  with  this  sabetanoe  is  more  than  atiilong. 
Abaohitely  pore  aluminium  waa  taken,  melted  at  a  red  heat,  and  metallio 
arsenic  thrown  on  to  its  surface  and  impregnated  with  the  same  hy  stirring. 
A  brittle  arsenide  ot  aluminium  may  be  rormed,  but  strange  to  say  thia 
compoand  is  ccoapletaly  decomposed  again  on  raising  the  temperature, 
even  when  oat  ot  contact  with  air,  insomuch  that  no  arsenic  hydride  is 
prodneed  when  acted  upon  b^  dilate  acids. 

This  reaction  was  at  one  tuna  considered  to  be  of  value  for  the  separa- 
tion from  alloys  containing  the  same.  Bat  qoite  a  different  phenomenon 
ia  obaerred  in  the  caae  cf  aUqya,  an  arsenioal  xegnlos  being  in  every  case 
readily  formed.  Alnmininm  in  this  respect  may  be  compared  to  the 
action  of  metallic  copper  when  in  contact  with  sulphide  of  that  element, 
and  tha  marked  diflmnce  obeerved  when  foreign  imparities  present  them- 
aalvee. 

Broinides,  k>dides,  and  the  subjecting  ot  the  oxide  to  all  grades  ot 
teupetataraa  when  ia  oootact  with  reducible  rrsana  have  also  been 
tfaoniaghly  experimented  with.  Various  methods  have  been  ot  late 
patented  for  the  production  of  alnmininm,  Among  a  tew  ot  tlie  most 
iamooa  may  be  the  action  ot  common  aalt  upon  day  when  in  the  presence 
of  zinc,  and  also  that  ot  heating  to  an  enormons  temperature  a  mixture  ot 
alumina,  petroleam,  and  sulphuric  scid,  after  which  is  introduced  some 
fabnlons  metal  which  is  stated  reduces  the  aluminium ;  but  the  most 
eccrioBS  l^Mt  of  thess  patenta  is  the  present  price  of  aluminium  when  it 
can,  aaaording  to  the  minds  of  several,  be  manufactured  lo  readily.  Aa 
regards  the  electroplating  ot  aluminium  the  lame  difficulties  present 
themaelvee.  A  cyanide  of  the  metal  would  undoabtedly  sound  the  most 
feasible,  but  to  procure  this  compound  ia  as  difficult  as  the  preparation  of 
the  metal  itself.  The  cyanide,  although  stated  by  the  various  handbooks 
of  chemistry  to  be  unknown,  is  by  no  means  so ;  for  when  a  rod  of  metallio 
alominium  is  connected  to  the  positive  pole  ot  a  compact  battery,  a 
platinum  plate  famishing  the  negative,  and  the  extremities  of  each  are 
brou^t  into  contact  with  a  strong  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  aluminium 
cyanide  ia  formed  in  the  aolution,  which  is  entirely  deoomposed  below  the 
boiling  tempeiBtnre.  Sulphooyanides,  ferrocyanides,  and  all  the  com- 
poonds  of  aluminium,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  have  in  abort  been 
thoroughly  experimented  with.  E.  X.  Wabben. 

— Chtmieal  liete$. 


A  NEW  CO-OPERATIVE  COMPANY. 

Wk  have  received  so  announcement  and  prospectoa  of  a  new  company,  from 
which  we  extract  the  foUowlog: — 

The  British  Photograpbera'  Co-operaUve  Stores  (Limited),  capital,  10,000{., 
in  'IS&O  ordinary  sharss  of  V.  each,  sod  90O  fonnder*'  shares  at  1/.  each.  The 
ordinary  tharas  will  be  entitled  (in  priority  to  the  foanders'  shsres)  to  a  divi- 
dend np  to  ten  per  cent,  oat  of  the  net  profits  of  each  year ;  also  to  one  moiety 
of  tbe  lurplua  profits  (after  payment  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  such  surplus  profits 
for  ilirectora'  remuneration),  the  foundets'  shares  receiving  the  other  moiety. 
Each  applicant  for  ordinary  shares  will  have  tbe  privilege  of  subscribing  for 
one  fonnder's  share  for  every  ten  ordinary  shares  snhioribed  for.  Special 
privileges  will  be  allowed  to  shareholders,  who  will  obtain  their  materials  prac* 
tically  at  cost  jirice. 

Directors :  Dr.  James  Ferrier-Clarke,  Captain  Cbas.  Fairholme,  R.N.,  W. 
Barrett,  and  C,  R.  Bonne  (who  will  join  the  WNml  as  managing  director  after 
allotment). 
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This  Company  is  formeil  for  the  purjiose  of  supplying  its  shareliolders  and 
the  public  generally  mth  photogi'aphio  stores,  materials,  and  instruments  of 
every  description,  and  to  undertake  the  execution  of  all  work  usually  done  by 
photographic  dealers. 

Tlie  Company  has  aenuired  the  sole  agency  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies,  for  a  period  of  about  ten  years  to  run,  of  the  drj'  plate  known  as  the 
"Waterloo,"  for  which  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing  demand,  and  negotiations 
are  on  foot  for  the  agency  of  a  photographic  printing  process  not  yet  made 
public  in  England,  which  it  is  believed,  from  its  novelty  and  cheapness,  will  be 
mudb  sought  after,  and  cannot  fail  to  become  a  source  of  considerable  profit. 

For  the  convenience  of  shareholders  only  the  Company  will  undertake,  for  a 
fixed  commission,  to  exhibit  and  offer  for  sale  second-hand  api)aratus,  and  a 
Register  will  be  established  for  facilitating  the  sale  or  exchange  of  goods  in  the 
photographic  trade. 

Convenient  arrangements  have  been  made  for  dealing  quickly  and  proniptly 
with  country  and  foreign  orders,  and  the  Company  will,  as  already  mentioned, 
deal  in  all  the  various  brands  and  kinds  of  photoCTaphic  supplies,  while 
endeavours  will  be  made  to  induce  country  and  London  dealers  to  stock  the 
specialities  and  novelties  which  the  Company  will  from  time  to  time  place  on 
the  market. 

The  directors  have  agreed  that,  until  the  shareholders  otherwise  vote,  they 
will  take  no  remuneration  until  ten  per  cent,  has  been  paid  on  the  ordinary 
shares  out  of  the  net  profits  of  each  year,  when  they  will  receive  for  division 
among  themselves  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  residue  of  such  net  profits. 

It  is  estimated  that,  as  the  margin  of  profit  on  the  "Waterloo"  plate  is 
large  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  profitably  pushed  through  dealers  as  well  as 
the  Company's  own  immediate  customers,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  assume  an 
annual  sale  of  five  thousand  gross,  which,  after  allowing  a  liberal  discount, 
■would  produce  a  profit  in  itself  sutticient  to  pay  upwards  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
the  entire  capital,  whilst  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  available  sources  of 
income. 

No  promotion  money  has  been  or  will  be  paid,  the  Company's  liability  for 
its  preliminary  expenses  of  organization  and  issue  being  limited  to  the  sum  of 
100?.     All  such  expenses  beyond  that  amount  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Vendor. 

Tlie  only  contract  entered  into  by  the  Comp.any  is  one  dated  31  July,  1890, 
and  made  between  Mr.  C.  R.  Bonne,  the  Vendor,  of  the  one  part,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Kipping,  on  behalf  of  the  Company,  of  the  other  part,  whereby  Mr. 
Bonne  agrees  to  transfer  to  the  Company  liis  agency,  hereinbefore  referred  to, 
for  the  "  Waterloo  "  dry  plate,  Vfith  the  consent  of  the  manufacturers  thereof, 
and  his  trade  connexion,  in  consideration  of  the  allotment  to  him  or  his 
nominees  of  five  hundred  ordinary  and  four  hundred  and  ninety-five  founders' 
shares,  both  fully  paid  up,  and  to  act  as  Managing  Director  of  the  Comjiany 
for  the  period  of  three  years  (renewable  at  the  option  of  the  Company  for  a 
further  period  of  two  years)  at  a  remuneration  of  300?.  per  annum,  with  a  bonus 
in  every  year  of  25?.  for  every  one  per  cent,  iei/omi  twenty  per  cent,  which  the 
ordinary  shareholders  shall  receive  as  dividend  for  such  year. 


RECENT   PATENTS. 
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APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  12,189. — "Improvements  in  Detective,  Hand,  and  other  Cameras.' 
Griffiths  and  J.  Pumphbey. — Dated  August  5,  1890. 

No.  12,216. — "An  Improved  Coin-freed  Apparatus  for  Taking  Photographs.' 
Communicated  by  A.  D.  Loman.    J.  Hart-D.^vies. — Dated  August  5,  1890. 

No.  12,232. — "Improvements  in  and  relating  to  Photographic  Apparatus." 
Complete  specification.     W.  E.  Schkeider. — Dated  August  5,  1890. 

No.  12,320. — "Improvements  in  Photograpldo  Cameras."  F.  S.  Wohsley. 
—Dated  August  6,  1890. 

No.  12,442. — "Improvements  in  or  relating  to  Photographic  Shutters." 
Communicated  by  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Company.  W.  P.  Thompson. 
—Dated  AiujuM  9,  1890. 


SPECIFICATION  PUBLISHED. 
1889. 
No.  14,701. — "Photographic,  Sec,  Negative."    Malloch. — Price  id. 


PATENTS   COMPLETED. 

Photographic  Cameras. 

No.  239.    William  Snow  Rogers,  7,  Addison-road,  Bedford-park,  Chlswick, 

Middlesex.— /«?,i/  19,  1890. 
Mt  invention  relates  to  photographic  cameras  of  the  type  known  as  "  hand  " 
or  "detective"  cameras,  and  particularly  to  the  means  for  efi'ecting  the  transfer 
within  the  camera  of  any  plate,  film,  or  other  sensitised  surface  from  its  place 
within  the  storage  reservoir  to  its  position  for  exposure,  and  its  removal  there- 
from, its  replacement  within  the  reservoir,  and  the  substitution  of  anotlier 
unexposed  plate,  the  operation.s  providing  for  the  exposure  of  any  or  all  of  the 
plates  as  desired. 

To  carry  this  invention  into  effect,  I  employ  a  light-tight  reservoir  with  ver- 
tical parallel  grooves  to  contain  the  plates,  forming  a  backward  extension  of 
the  camera.  This  reservoir  can  be  filled  through  a  door  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, or  by  means  of  the  valve  to  be  described  hereunder.  I  also  provide  in 
the  camera  proper,  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  reservoir  a  single  groove  to 
carry  the  plate  whilst  it  is  1)eing  exposed,  and  a  spring  or  springs  to  keep  the 
plate  against  the  side  of  the  groove  or  rebate  nearest  to  the  lens.  Above  the 
space  occupied  by  the  exposing  groove  and  the  set  of  storage  grooves  is  an 
opening  provided  with  a  sliding  light-tight  shfitter  constructed  as  follows : — 
The  forward  part  of  the  shutter  is  rigid  and  slides  beneath  the  camera  top,  and 


in  light-tight  contact  with  it.     The  centre  part  consists  of  a  valve  and  chang-  , 
ing  reservoir  to  be  descrilied  more  fully  hereunder,  and  the  back  part  of  the 
shutter  consists  of  a  hinged  or  Hexible  portion. 

The  range  of  movement  of  the  shutter  is  such  that  the  valve  and  changing 
reservoir  can  be  brought  successively  over  all  or  over  any  groove,  including  the 
exposing  groove,  at  will,  and  the  hinged  or  flexible  part  of  the  shutter  is  guided 
vertically  downwards  .at  the  bai;k  of  the  stor.age  reservoir  by  means  of  a  curved 
groove,  as  the  shutter  is  moved  in  that  dii'ection. 

The  valve  consists  of  a  cylindrical  part  slotted  through  in  a  plane  passing 
through  its  axis  to  allow  a  passage  for  the  phate,  and  capable  of  moving  about 
its  axis  over  an  angle  of  180°  upon  a  curved  seating  covered  with  velvet,  or 
otherwise  made  impervious  to  light. 

Tins  valve  seat  also  is  slotted  for  the  passage  of  the  plate,  to  correspond  with 
the  valve  slot  when  the  latter  stands  vertically. 

Forming  a  continuation  of  tlie  valve  slot  is  a  light-tight  reservoir  of  sufficient 
size  only  to  contain  a  single  plate  in  grooves. 

The  actiou  of  the  camera  is  thus  :  Having  placed  in  the  storage  reservoir  its 
full  complement,  or  any  less  number  of  plates,  the  sliding  shutter  is  moved 
along  until  the  valve  comes  above  the  first  groove  ;  the  changing  reservoir  is 
tlien  moved  so  that  it  stands  at  right  angles  to  the  camera  top,  by  which  mean-" 
the  valve  is  opened,  and  on  turning  the  camera  upside  down  the  first — or  any 
selected — plate  falls  into  tha  changing  reservoir.  The  sliding  shutter  is  then 
moved  forward  to  its  full  limit,  wlien  the  valve  will  have  come  immediately 
above  the  exposing  groove,  ami  the  plate  may  be  made  to  drop  therein  by 
turning  the  camera  right  side  up.  The  operation  is  reversed  to  return  the 
exposed  plate  to  the  reservoir,  and  the  next  plate  can  then  be  dealt  with. 

A  ratchet,  pointer,  or  other  registering  device  is  used  to  indicate  the  position 
of  the  grooves  in  the  storage  reservoir  and  to  register  the  exposed  plates. 

The  valve  may  be  used  as  the  means  of  filling  the  reservoir  if  so  desired,  and 
when  not  in  use  the  changing  reservoir  may  be  folded  down  flat  upon  the 
camera. 


Improvemeitts  iu  and  relating  to  Lamps  for  Enlarging  or  Copying 
Photographs  and  the  like. 

No.  9058.     James  Chapman  Shenstone,  13,  High-street,  Colchester,  Essex.— 
Julg  12,  1890. 

My  invention  relates  to  lamps  used  for  enlarging  or  copying  photographs  and 
the  like  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  photographic  camera  without  the  use  of  a 
lantern  or  condenser,  the  object  being  to  render  these  lamps  more  handy  in  use 
and  efficient  in  operation. 

With  these  ends  in  view,  my  invention  consists  of  a  lamp  having  an  oil 
lamp  and  a  spirit  lamp,  with  magnesium  ribbon  burner  capable  of  being 
moved  transversely  across  the  lamp  to  bring  the  one  or  the  other  into  a  central 
position,  as  recjuired  for  focussing  or  printing. 

The  body  of  the  lamp  is  formed  of  charcoal  iron  or  other  suitable  metal,  and 
it  is  provided  at  its  front  with  suitable  slides  adapted  to  receive  a  sheet  of  opaque 
or  ground  glass  and  a  negative  carrier.  A  hinged  lid  is  adapted  to  close  down 
over  these  slides  aud  make  them  lightproof.  In  the  back  part  of  the  lamp  is 
fitted  a  carrier  adapted  to  move  transversely  across  the  lamp  in  or  on  suitable 
slides.  To  this  carrier  are  fixed  an  oil  lamp  and  a  sjiirit  lamp.  The  wick-rising 
spindle  of  the  oil  lamp  is  of  such  a  length  that  it  projects  through  a  suitable 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  body  of  the  lamp,  and  provides  a  means  of  moving 
the  lamps.  The  ojiening  is  fitted  with  a  suitable  slide,  providing  for  the  removal 
of  the  carrier  and  its  lamji  from  the  body  of  the  lamp  wlien  desired.  On  the 
back  of  the  body  of  the  lamj)  is  a  magnesium  ribbon  holder  of  .any  approved 
construction  mounted  on  a  plate  adapted  to  slide  transversely  across  the  back 
of  the  body  of  the  lamp.  The  ribljon  tube  passes  through  a  slot  in  the  back  <>! 
the  body  of  the  lamp,  and  engages  with  the  back  of  the  canier,  thus  forming  :. 
connexion  between  the  two.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  oil  lamp  and  tlie 
spirit  lamp  with  magnesium  ribbon  holder  all  move  together.  An  elongated 
chimney  is  provided  to  allow  of  the  movement  of  the  glass  chimney  of  the  lamj', 
and  it  is  provided  with  suitable  light  deflectors.  Suitable  peepholes  fitted  witli 
ruby  glass  are  provided  in  the  sides  of  the  body  of  the  lamp. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  lamp  is  particularly  handy  in  use,  as  all  that  is  neo.- 
sary  after  the  focussing  has  been  eflected  by  means  of  the  oil  lamp  is  to  pull  t  i. 
carrier  over  by  means  of  the  wick-rising  q)inille,  thereby  placing  the  spirit  lamp 
and  magnesium  ribbon  holder  in  the  central  position  previously  occupied  by 
the  oil  lamp,  ready  for  operation  to  eftect  the  printing. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  ray  said  in- 
vention, and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  what 
I  claim  is  : — 1.  The  improved  lamp  for  enlarging  or  copying  photographs  and 
the  like,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth.  2.  In  a  lamp  for  en- 
larging or  copying  photographs  and  the  like  with  an  ordinary  photographic 
camera  without  the  use  of  a  lantern  or  condenser,  adapting  the  focussing  oil 
lamp  and  the  printing  magnesium  ribbon  burner  to  move  trivusversely  across  ■ 
the  lamp  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  one  or  the  other  into  a  central  position , 
as  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth. 

IMPROVEMBKTS  IN  MaOIC  OB  OPTICAL  LANTBBNS.  I 

No.  12,972.     James  Hexry  Stew-vrd,  406,  Strand,  hondon.^uli/  19,  1890. 
Improvements  in  magic  or  optical  lanterns,  consisting,  first,  of  an  improved, 
method  of  adjusting  the  fronts  and  lenses  (the  optical  system),  aud  second,  im- 
proved oxyhydrogen  limelight  jet  for  the  more  perfectly  centring,  adjusting, 
and  controlling  the  light. 

The  fronts  are  'designed  to  secure  more  steadiness  and  greater  perfection 
when  focussing  and  adjusting  the  lenses.  It  consists  of  a  racked  bar  extending 
from  the  lantern  stage  plate  or  lantern  body  to  a  skeleton  framework  .supported 
on  the  footboard  or  base  of  lantern  in  front,  and  connected  with  it  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  be  moved  up  or  down  and  sideways,  to  get  the  exact  .adjustment 
lor  the  required  axis  of  the  optical  system  and  correct  inclination. 

The  optical  system  consists  of  the  ordinary  condenser  and  front  lenses  or 
objective,  the  latter  being  mounted  in  tubes,  and  generally  connected  to  the 
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stage  hj  meani  of  t«le*copic  ta>>«*,  k  that  k  ihortfr  cr  longer  focat  objectire 

ca>  b*  nied  st  wUL     Id  the  improrwimt  th*  jacket  in  wlii<-b  the  obj«rtlTe  U 

moonted  u  tliad  by  a  collar  or  llaiun  a^-Uihy  in  a  piuioo  fitting  to  toa  nekad 

bar,  a  millad-haad  pinioo  wnrUac  di* mmtltaaf  a  faokad  bar  k>  tka  iiriiwinij 

<ti«tan(»  to  get  the  focn*  with  aitSar,  aaj  dx,  d^t,  nine,  tea,  twalre  inchea,  or 

°  <a|er  *<eaa  objaetiva.    Tht  ikeleton  tuffcMMf  fnmework  ooniiita  prefenUr 

:  a  nnUdegiam  «f  fanaa  tubes  or  ban,  witt  erou  ban  for  either  two  or  three 

')«( tabaa  to  eooM  tkrcMufa  the  npeniaga,  or  allow  tbe  rayi  to  cone  thnnwh 

h<9  the  laatwa  has  a  light  inside,  tbe  ndwii  ban  bebw  eoanaeled  to  the 

'Ma  ban  of  ftamework  by   an   ai^jaattble  Sttii«  woruag  wtkally  and 

^unUf.    'n*  iaptaTHi  jat  egasMa  of  tha  onliaaiT  taba*  aad  t^w  which 

'Dvty  tke  ozTfan  aal  kjf^npa  an«  aepBatelr  to  the  mbtiM  diambar  or 

)iBtofigBitiaa,b<itba«ciBadliliMim|in>r«l  method  of  mor&g  tbe  whole 

'  or  tna  the  eoaiVmaar  by  a  sertwa^jastaitot  to  a  sapnlemental  sHde  or  tiay 

•tacbad  to  tha  oidiaanr  aaptMatisg  tnf ;  also  a  qotek-tbieadad  acnw  for 

J  mi  levartag  tkajet.  so  piaoed  oa  the  tnr  that  thajal  halaiwaa,  aid  br 

iaftw»piIlan,oBaia(h>otaaa«M  bsliiad  the  adiaati^  aM«w,  iaataad 

ana  aa  ■•■d  at  back,  H  worlu  up  aad  dan  with  parftct  «Ma  aad  anooth- 

-«.    Hm  mhy  at  tha  pHIan  have  daiap  screws  attache<l  for  rigidly  flzing 

fter  oaea  tha  f»eM»  posiOon  is  obtaiaed.    A  lateral  slide  with  tangent  scnw 

ted  to  ika  fowMoB  alida  or  tiay  panaMa  or  the  BMfeauM  of  iat  aUawar^ 

udao  ■awaa  a  tm  a^jastaieBt  tat  tha  H|ht  hlanBT.    la  addiltaB  to  Am 

.  i.of»  tha  fallowtot  a4instiiaaU  caa  alao  ba.  aad  aw,  adapted  ta- ^adal  par- 

C»,  Til-  a  sBpnhaMBtal  slide  actuated  by  a  senw  far  the  fUlanr  boldiBg 
eyliadsr  aad  watkiiig  on  tbe  na  tBb«  of  jet,  to  carry  tba  Ibae  to  or  ftom 
tbe  afmiia  of  jet ;  alao  a  shnt^  plog  that  paoas  thnwgh  both  tabas  aad 


!naas  thaorifleaa  of  ama,  aad  pravmts  tha  ^a  paariaf,  wit£  tha  cMapHaa  of  a 
laatopottieaarhydnnBjasttoiMep  thaianM  abht.  TUa  eaa  ba  taracd 
'  mntnX  wa)P%  bat  jaataabiy  it  ia  doaa  tar  BMaw  oTa  rod  axtaadiag  to  oat- 
'i«a(lBBt««,  with|teioa  worlii^  ia  a  toatbad  wbael  attached  to  h«ad  of 
:uc  at  other  aad.  The  adrantage  of  tUa  ia,  that  baring  ooce  adjiwted  tbe 
yi&OfSB  aad  oirm  gaacs  br  laaaaa  of  tha  onlinary  U|«  to  ^re  the  beat 
."bt,  the  oa  eaa  be  toneil  otfor  taraed  oa  as  often  as  nmnifed,  and  yet 
.e  aaaaa  11^  aa  at  teat  by  aimpljr  tafMig  tbe  rod  attaclMd  to  plag 
rOad. 

[A  bOOr  0toi  {DoatiaUoo  el  Mr.  Bto» ard'a  improtranant  in  laatoraa 
waa  giTtn  ia  oar  Auusac  ibr  tba  eanant  year  at  page  687 En.] 
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coiAno  WITH  A  Noa- 
rucaAPBic  AID  oral* 


Jobs  MALtncH,  908.  Uaraaarfcet,  Edin>migh.— /Wy  19, 18B0. 
^.  >  xiieatioa,  which  ooaaiato  of  a  glan  nli(B  or  other  tntMaraat  aabitaaoe 
eoatad  with  a  nna  anHab'  Obl  has  telli  aMael  to  prodac*  a  awitl*B  fir 
photo^phie,  pboto-UthogiapUB,  pfeoto^aaateakal.  and  like  prMhwpnpoaea 
—by  aoatehiaf  off  the  aoa-aetiak  tha  ftoa  tbe  kla*s  pUU  with  a  neadtak  or 
othar  sharp.paiatail  iaatnuaent,  Aae  Uaaa  of  clear  clas*  with  noaHKtinie  tack- 
^Tooad  k  prodaead.  I  caa  thas  seiaich  oat  aketches  wliicb  yield  a  Cm 
ve  far  tb«  parpoaaa  before  awatioaed. 


,         .  .         mrta 

•  bMob.  aad  ia  what  maaaar  the  auaa  Is  to  ha  paihiaiad.  I  daalar*  that  what 
olafaa  ts :— A  fiaas  plate  or  other  tiaifaiwt  aafartaaco  coated  with  a  noo- 

utiBk  fllm  which  avy  be  Atrther  atalad  wtth.  ar  have  tacorporatad  with  It, 

•abrtaaasa  saaattira  to  light,  aU  aa  haniabafcre  dsaaribed. 
[It  ia  falhar  a  paly  thai  ihia  inttatiyn  ewMa  ao  lata.— Kb.] 

A  Saw  un>  iMnoTBo  tevma  mm  caa  with  un  mm  or  PRotDOBArHic 

ArrABAna. 

Xa  15,714.    Chabus  HotnuL  <Ha,  llan.<ti«et.  Hackney,  Middlceex.— 

Juit  IV,  IWd 

M  T  ioTcntfaa  ii  a  sbattar  nude  to  prortde  a  eiaipie  and  ready  HMna  to  axpoae 

photoanUt  dnr  plalaa  whaa  la  tha  oaaMia.    It  is  nia>la  to  work  either  before 

or  baUad  tha  U^  hat  aoaUy  to  tha  dtoakiHni  stoL    The  norelty  ia  this 

•hattar  ia  Oat  H  nqaina  ao  setting  or  wtaA^  of  springs,  aaaU  other  shntlara 

-•  beftm  aa '         '       "" 


r*  aa  expoeai*  can  be  nude.    To  make  an  exposure  it  is  only  aacasaarr 
lasauJl  battoa;  and  immediately  the  ptnasan  U  aada  it  aatonuti- 
Ub  arte  ItaaU  nady  for  the  next  expoaart. 
ToeOsetthialmakaashBttar  oftUaahoat  bn«  or  other  material  shaped 


>  as  to  cover  tba  lens,  aad  mada  with  a  ahoft  arm  projecting  at  right  aaglea  to 
alaaaaadpiveladatthaforaadorthaaaidabort  arm  ;  don  to  the  pivot  I 
i.<taa  oa  to  tha  sahl  va  a  aaall  sUp  aatek.  which  is  acted  apon  by  a  short 
>UC  npriaht  Mrii«  which  ia  attached  to  a  thin  bras*  driving  rori  mnning  in 
gaUaa,  which  baa  a  nmn  button  at  bottoaL  This  thin  braes  u  held  back  lost 
aalataaath  tha  aaid  slip  catch  by  a  aptral  apring  of  soluble  xtrength.  The 
shatter  ia  alao  held  over  the  laas  by  a  aacoad  apbal  spring.  Snw  on  pressing 
tha  aaall  botton  tbe  shatter  la  lifted  to  a  aoSefant  height  to  uncover  the  lens. 

Tha  short  sprtag  at^ti^af  ^'^'^  7^  ^'>?  )■***■  **>*  ^P  <=■*''>  ""'  ■"o**  ^* 
"      -        -■      •-  J  .....   ^    Then  on  removing  the  imesnrs 

I  back  to  Ita  original  poaition  alao, 

-.jwa.    Tbe  shatter  can  be  aiade  to 

tHaai,  thai  It  caa  ba  fpgiiaal  aad  tl^imtd  at  will  Tba  shatter  caa  be 
adaptod  to  mt  hiad  of  photofiaphte  appaiataa,  hat  it  1^  invented  ebiafly  for 
aee  with  tha  dalaetive  hinds. 


Taa  aaon  spnag  at  top  at  arnriag  rod  thaoM 
shatter  to  sprtag  back  to  oflgiaal  posMoa. 
ftoai  tha  said  botton  the  driving  rod  apthifi  I 
aad  Is  toandiataly  nad  V  far  Iha  Bsat  aHMMi 


KamaXA  n  "THivoa  I5  OnnAL."— Liaa  32,  second  colamn,  page  SCO, 

<V  "  betag,"  rae<<  ■■  yet,  it  appean."    Ia  teet  Uae  of  seoond  parsgrspb, /or 

hanhaaaa,"  nad  "  hastiness  ;'  a  littU  farther,  /or  "  ia,"  nod  "his  ;"  /or 

or  ttaar  syar,"  rmd  •'  a  floor  spar. "    Thiid  Una  ftom  bettom,/or  "  coaelaas," 
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THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCUTIOX. 
Aiousr  7,— Mr.  W.  Acklaad  in  Uie  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Haddos  retsmd  to  tbe  two  prints  that  Mr.  Soholxiit  had  shown  at 
the  last  meeting,  one  of  which  had  bod  thorongh  washing  before  being  toned, 
and  the  other  bad  been  manly  iiosMid  through  waterbefore  toning.  Both 
prints  ba/I  lieen  kept  for  the  some  time  in  the  toning  bath,  and  the  unwashed 
print  apoeaied  thoroughly  toue<l  whilst  the  other  was  still  brown.  Mr. 
Bebdbdg  bad  exprasaed  his  opinion  that  the  unwashed  print  had  received  so 
mnoh  mM  dmoait  that  it  woold  not  be  attacked  by  the  agenti  used  for  silver, 
and  mght,  tfienfora,  be  iwwmHeiiiil  permanant  In  order  to  test  this,  he  had 
now  prepared  throe  aolnMeaa  oas  of  nitric  acid  aad  water  at  twenty  per  cent., 
one  of  cranida  of  potoaaiam  at  ton  par.  eaat.,  aad  oae  of  saturated  solution  of 
Mchlotide  of  aMrcary.  Ha  laoaartad  tha  Chaiiman  to  oat  strips  from  the  two 
photonapha,  which  arara  plaoad  aide  by  aide  in  the  t«at  ^ilutioiu.  Both  prints 
yialdad  vary  moeh  to  tha  nitric  acid  and  cyanide  B'  uuwaahed  one 

slUitly  Icaa  thaa  the  other,  whilst  neither  showed  a :  .  in  the  mercury 

tofiltlMI. 

Mr.  W.  K.  DaannuM  Mid  that  the  piwenca  of  f^  nitrate  of  (Uver  In  the 
BBwadted  print  no  doubt  aeealented  toning  action,  Ukd,  therefore,  as  botli 
printa  had  bean  only  an  aonal  time  in  the  toning  hum,  the  nnwashed  print 
might  bo  aspeetad  to  stand  bettor.  If,  however,  instead  of  taking  the  washed 
print  oat  aa  soon  aa  the  other  was  tonad  it  had  bean  left  in  the  solutioa  until 
ioaed  to  about  tha  aana  oohmr  aa  the  other,  he  believe<l  it  wooltl  have  stood 
the  test  the  better  of  the  two,  as  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  had  shown  that  when  a 
print  was  tboroo^ily  waahad  baiora  toaiu  man  goU  oould  be  depoaited  before 
over^toniag  sat  in.  He  thoHbt,  therefora,  that  so  far  bom  digbt  washing 
ten"       ■ 


cmUngtopinBttneocy,  tha  revehe  waa  the 

Mr.  PiatHHsil  then  opened  the  subject  of  the  evening — At  Home  PortraUan 
—by  showing  on  the  blackboard  the  poaition  of  the  aitter,  camera,  and  reflector, 
and  laU  norilcaUr  atroaa  on  Oa  place  which  the  Utter  should  oc<-ui<y,  particn- 
hffiy  that  it  should  not  ran  bode  so  far  as  to  cause  the  shmlow  st  the  extreme 
adf*  of  the  hoe.  Wfhaa  thle  was  done,  either  in  the  studio  or  in  a  room,  the 
face  o<len  appeared  to  ba  about  the  same  tone  as  the  background  sud  not  l>e 
relieved  from  iL  As  to  the  time  of  expoean,  his  axparieaca  hod  been  that 
each  very  Icsig  sittiats  as  had  been  said  to  be  required  by  some  workers  for 
whom  ha  hod  neat  tmftt  won  not  genonlly  neoaaaory.  In  the  collodion 
days  of  coona  ba  alarars  uw<I  iiurtriiit  lenses  for  this  claaa  of  work,  but  latterly 
br  had  ostd  Hater's  r.  ibinet-siu  portniU,  and  s  lens  of  the 

B  series  by  the  sani>  :   Uzes.     These  were  more  imrtsble  than 

I>ortrait  loisee,  and  th>'  isiier  wouia  generally  be  stopped  down  to  be  no  more 
rapki  thaa  tbe  lenaes  refoned  to. 

Mr.  F.  A.  BaiooB  namled  an  exparienoe  with  a  large  group  which  had  to  be 
"' —  ta  a  room  lighted  only  by  a  skylight.  He  bad  use«l  large  white  cloths 
'^—  to  eateb  and  reflect  a  large  amount  of  the  toi>  light  The  most 
■y  portroite  taken  out  of  the  glass  room  he  hart  foiind  to  be  those 
takealBftinten' studios.  Hen  the  pooing  waa  a  gnat  difficulty.  The  artiste 
tboogbt  they  most  do  it  themselves,  but  Uiey  did  not  know  at  all  what  they 
wanted. 

Mr.  J.  R  TiAPl  agreed  with  Mr.  Debenham,  that  very  long  exposures  were 
not  goierally  necessanr  In  private  rooms.  He  had  found  very  little  more 
roqa&ed  thaa  in  the  pbotoeraphic  studio.  He  showed  by  a  diagram  on  the 
bUokboaid  the  way  in  which  he  had  utilised  the  light  in  a  comer  room  having 
windowa  on  two  sidot. 

Tbe  sobiect  tot  •liscussion  on  Augast  21  was  fixed  to  be  Cloud  Xigaliaet. 

Hexn.  Din-k  Hunh  and  Otto  SchSlzig  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Arorvr  12,— Mr.  R.  .1.  Tivlor  in  tin-  <-lialr. 

A''  Meeting  the  award  of  Messrs.  George 

Da\  .  ill  a  recent  competition  (subject,  "A 

OeuK:  o.«.>j  /, -■.^•iiji.ir  •.ii.>nii,  iiie  I oult  bciug  tlut  tbc  Ptetidsnt  (Mr.  U.J. 
Taylor)  was  decland  the  winner.  No  other  pictare  was  deemed  of  sufficient 
merit  to  award  a  second  prize,  which  was  thenfon  withheld. 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUR 
Aaotrr  twenty-flve  memben  attended  the  Southern  Countiea  CycUsto'  Camp  at 
Busbridge  Puk,  Oodalming,  those  who  could  get  away  going  down  on  the 
Thnnday  night,  when  tbey  bad  a  very  busy  time  getting  our  two  tente  deoo- 
nted  with  flowen,  flags,  and  lanterns.  On  Saturday  night  a  most  successful 
lantern  show  was  given  in  tbe  open  by  the  Club,  who  took  down  lantern, 
screen,  cylinden,  and  alidea  of  pnvious  camps  and  other  sntjjects.  Memben 
were  busy  each  day  with  tha  camera,  taking  tbe  tents  of  the  various  cycling 
(lube,  which  ia  some  casaa  were  venr  jwottily  decorated  ;  anil  there  was  un 
limited  scope  for  picture  making  (n  the  park  and  Kurroumiing  country. 
Apartmente  were  secured  in  the  village  for  those  who  did  not  care  to  deep 
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under  canvas,  and  a  most  enjoyable  time  was  spent  by  every  one  who  attended 
the  outing.  .     -xv 

All  those  members  who  can  are  requested  to  turn  up  on  Fnday  next  with 
prints  for  comparison.  Mr.  Benest  will  also  give  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
on  exposure. 

tSBF  Corr««pondents  sTtould  newer  wnt«  on  }ioXh  e^a  of  fhe  paper, 

"DISCUESIVE  NOTES  ON  LENSES." 
To  the  Ebitok. 

Sir, — 1  repeat  that  the  real  question  at  issue  is  one  of  strict  optical 
and  mathematical  principles,  and  there  is  not  one  word  in  your  editorial 
comment  to  refute  the  explanation  I  have  given  to  show  that  neither  the 
periscopio  of  Steinheil  nor  Zentmayer's  construction  (introduced  into  the 
discussion  by  yourself)  can  be  perfectly  achromatic.  Yon  again  support 
your  position  by  quotations  from  two  good  men,  Carey  Lea  and  Doctor 
Sellars,  who  found  the  Zentmayer  lens  to  have  a  coincidence  of  the 
chemicil  and  visual  foci.  (Steinheil's  periscopio  lens  has  now  dropped 
out  of  it.)  Now  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  optical  reasons  that  will  prove 
it  to  be  possible  to  achromatise  Zentmayer's  lens,  buji  from  your  figures  the 
absolute  condition  cannot  obtain,  although  it  would  be  far  better  corrected 
than  the  original  periscopio  of  Steinheil. 

Tou  say,  "  Whatever  may  be  the  precise  degree  of  assimilation  of  the 
chemical  and  visual  foci  obtained  by  the  Steinheil  nnd  Zentmayer  lenses, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  sharpness  of  the  pictures 
produced  by  them  was  of  a  very  good  order  of  excellence."  This  I  agreed 
to,  and  gave  a  reason  for  agreeing  in  my  letter  to  the  Amateur  Photo- 
grapher, but  I  explained  that  the  absolute  "degree  of  assimilation" 
referred  to  was  impossible  in  Steinheil's  periscopio,  and  so  also  is  it  in 
Zentmayer's  as  described  by  you.  Your  words,  "  Whatever  may  be  the 
precise  degree  of  assimilation,"  convey  the  idea  of  uncertainty  in  your 
own  mind  of  the  optical  aspect  of  the  question,  but  there  is  no  uncertainty 
in  mine. 

You  make  a  good  deal  out  of  the  history  of  the  wide-angle  rectilinear. 
You  may  be  right,  but  I  still  thing  you  are  wrong ;  however,  it  really  does 
not  matter  at  all.  I  possess  the  lenses  composed  of  three  single  glasses 
you  refer  to,  for  which  the  patents  were  not  completed,  and  know  as  a 
fact  that  they  were  not  completed  because  it  was  impossible  to  cure  the 
flare  spot  given  by  them ;  this  fault  was  overcome  in  the  wide  -  angle 
rectilinear  introduced  about  eight  months  after  my  late  father  publicly 
expressed  a  "  hope  "  of  constructing  a  lens  that  should  not  have  the 
drawbacks  of  the  Steinheil  periscopio. 

This  wide-angle  rectilinear  lens  in  the  larger  sizes  would  have  an 
exterior  appearance  somewhat  similar  to  the  Zentmayer  lens,  but  in  the 
smaller  sizes  was  and  is  perfectly  symmetrical.  In  the  larger  sizes  there 
is  a  saving  of  optical  means  in  employing  a  smaller  back  lens  and  still 
accomplishing  the  end  in  view,  viz.,  to  include  a  large  angle. 

In  your  concluding  "  dig "  you  force  me  on  to  a  pedestal  I  never 
attempted  to  mount  myself.  I  don't  appreciate  it.  Invidious  comparisons 
I  have  not  made,  an  optical  explanation  I  have.  This  I  expected  you  to 
acknowledge  or  refute,  without  retiring  behind  the  shelter  of  history  and 
quotations. — 1  am,  yours,  ifcc,  Thos.  E.  Dallmeyer. 

25,  Newman-street,  IV.,  August  11, 1890. 

[While  it  may  be  quite  easy  to  prove  mathematically  that  achro- 
matism cannot  be  effected  by  lenses  of  one  kind  of  glass,  the  fact 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  while  Mr.  Dallmeyer  has  not  seen  and 
consequently  has  not  tried  the  Zentmayer  lens,  all  those  who  have 
been  more  fortunately  situated  in  this  respect  than  he  assert  its 
achromaticity.  It  looks  very  much  like  the  case  of  the  man  in  the 
stocks.  "  They  can't  put  you  in  the  stocks,"  says  the  lawyer.  '•'  But 
I  am  in  the  stocks,"  rejoins  the  victim.  "  No  matter,"  replies  the 
lawyer;  "it  is  against  the  constitution,  and  they  can't  do  it.  "  That 
may  be,  but  here  I  am  in  the  stocks."  It  was  doubtless  very  wrong 
of  the  lens  to  work  to  visual  focus,  especially  when  it  could  he  proved 
that  it  would  not,  or  ought  not,  do  so.  Nay,  at  the  time  the 
controversy  relative  to  this  was  at  its  hottest  (for  a  big  con- 
troversy did  rage  on  this  subject  from  1865  to  1868),  one  eminent 
photographer,  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Washington,  who  had  subjected  the 
lens  to  a  crucial  trial,  and  who  had  failed  to  find  any  need  of  adjust- 
ment for  correction,  remarked,  "  If  it  should  turn  out  that  it  conflicts 
with  any  theory  in  optics,  we  may  safely  accept  the  result  and  dispense 
with  the  theory"  And  we  have  already  adduced  other  evidence  to 
show  that,  contrary  as  it  was  to  all  law  and  theory,  the  man  was 
really  in  the  stocks — the  lens  worked  at  its  visual  focus.  When,  in 
1865,  we  indicated  a  "  possible "  or  probable  means  by  which 
achromatism  might  have  been  secured  in  a  lens  (the  Steinheil  peri- 
scope) of  which  we  then  hearing  a  good  deal,  but  had  not  seen  even 
a  description  of,  we  stated  that  our  hypothetical  correction  "  could, 
we  suppose,  be  accomplished  by  any  qualified  optician ;"  it  appears 
that  a  "  qualified  optician,"  Zentmayer,  had  done  so,  a  fact  of  which 
we  were  not  aware  at  the  time  of  writing.    This  he  had  done  by  a 


determination  of  the  curves  requisite  to  effect  this.  "Perfect 
achromatism "  does  not  obtain  in  any  photographic  lens.  The 
achromatism  of  a  photographic  lens  and  that  of,  say,  a  telescope 
object  glass  is  different,  a  fact  of  which  Mr.  Dallmeyer  is  well  aware. 
A  photographic  lens  is  considered  practically  achromatised  when  its 
visual  and  chemical  foci  are  coincident ;  hut  try  such  a  lens  as  a 
telescopic  objective  and  what  do  we  find?  Fringes  of  colour 
in  abundance.  On  the  other  hand,  try  even  the  highest-clas.s  tele- 
scopic object  glass  as  a  photographic  lens  and  we  find  that  it  will  not 
produce  a  sharp  picture  at  its  visual  focus :  it  is  over-corrected  for 
photography. 

All  this  confusion  of  terms  might  have  been  got  rid  of  had  more 
attention  been  given  to  Robert  Hunt's  suggested  discriminative 
appellation  of  actinia  versus  achromatic  correction,  for  what  is  achro- 
matism in  the  one  case  is  not  so  in  the  other.  Photographers  care 
little  for  mincing  niceties  in  terms ;  what  they  do  want,  and 
fortunately  can  now  obtain,  are  lenses  that  will  cover  well  with  a 
moderately  large  aperture  and  require  no  adjustment  as  between  the 
visual  and  the  working  foci.  But  that  we  do  not  wish  to  unduly 
protract  this  matter,  we  could  give  Mr.  Dallmeyer  and  the  pubKc 
another  reason  than  he  has  done  why  the  late  Mr.  .T.  H.  Dallmeyer 
did  not  complete  his  patents  for  objectives  formed  of  single  lenses. 
In  conclusion,  we  retire  "  behind  the  shelter  of  history  and  quota- 
tions," because  the  lenses  of  which  we  have  been  treating  have  long 
ago  been  withdrawn  from  the  arena  in  which  they  at  one  time  were  ; 
and  having  no  access  to  them,  contemporaneous  history  is  all  that  one 
can  fall  back  upon.  Steinheil,  whose  patent  was  stopped  by  Zent- 
mayer, as  regards  America  at  any  rate,  allowed  his  wide-angle 
objective  to  drop,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Monckhoven,  in  1866, 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  invention  of  a  lens  of  a  doubtlet  fona 
which  should,  by  a  smaller  expenditure  of  optical  means,  have  a  large 
angular  aperture  coupled  with  great  covering  power.  How  well  he 
succeeded  in  doing  so  the  thousands  of  rectilinear  doublets  in  use  at  ■ 
the  present  day,  and  known  by  almost  every  conceivable  name,  bear 

testimony. — -Ed.] 

» 

"  FREE  LANCE  "  AND  FLUORITE. 
To'iftc  Editor. 

Sir, — "Free  Lance"  says,  "  If  the  Zeiss  objectives  eventually  prove  to  he 
constructed  with  one  of  the  components  a  fltior  spar  lens,  I  don't  think  the 
makers  can  be  accused  of  anything  but  cuteness,  for  no  one  would  have 
accused  them  of  false  representations  if  the  ordinary  optical  glasses  of 
commerce  were  used  in  connexion  with  the  Jena  glass."  Now  it  so 
happens  that  no  proof  is  necessary  that  one  of  the  components  is  a  fluor 
spar  lens.  A  paper  by  Professor  Abbe,  who  is  the  maker  of  the  lenses, 
appears  in  the  June  part  of  the  Journal  of  the  K.M.S.,  in  which  he 
says,  "  With  the  introduction  of  the  new  microscope  objective,  the 
'  Apochromatic,'  the  mineral  (i.e.,  fluor  spar),  has  come  into  regular  use 
in  Jena,  and  has  been  further  extended  by  other  opticians  in  their  imita- 
tion of  the  Zeiss  construction."  The  paper  contains  much  other  valuable 
information  as  to  the  mineral  and  its  optical  uses. 

Now  "  Free  Lance  "  coulduot  but  know  that  such  a  paper  was  in  existence, 
for  I  referred  to  it  when  pointing  out  in  a  recent  number  an  inaccurate 
statement  by  another  on  the  same  subject,  and  he  could  easily  have  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  facts. 

The  microscope  and  its  literature  seem  to  be  restricted  to  the  few, 
and  it  would  be  well  that  before  writing  about  any  of  the  matters  con- 
nected with  it  your  contributors  should  be  very  sure  of  their  facts.  It  is 
not  a  subject  which  can  be  learned  in  a  few  weeks,  or  months,  or  even, 
years. 

How  could  Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson  be  "  uncertain  of  Ms  power,"  when  he 
had  the  admission  by  the  maker  of  the  lenses  that  he  was  right,  and  the 
other  man  was  wrong  ? — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  F.  E.  M.  S. 

[Without  desiring  to  enter  into  this  controversy,  if  such  it  be,  we 
take  advantage  of  this  subject  being  discussed  in  the  foregoing  letter- 
to  say  that  fluor  spar  is,  to  our  personal  knowledge,  now  being  made 
use  of  in  London,  by  one  firm  at  any  rate,  in  the  construction  of  their 
best  microscopic  objectives. — Ed.] 

» 

A  EOLLEE-BLIND  AND  FLAP  SHUTTER. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  see,  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journai,,  that  there  is  a  patent 
being  taken  out  for  a  roller-blind  and  flap  shutter  by  Mr.  Edwards  which 
is  the  same  that  I  showed  at  the  Manchester  Amateur  Photographic 
Society,  July  10, 1888.  In  .\ugust  our  Secretary  made  one  from  the  same 
kind,  which  is  fully  described  in  the  enclosed  extract  of  report.  I 
thought  that  I  would  have  been  able  to  have  sent  you  the  first  shuttet 
that  I  made  to  look  at,  but  my  friend  is  on  his  holidays  and  has  it  with 
him.  If  you  would  like  to  see  it,  when  I  get  it  I  will  send  it  you. — I  am, 
yours,  Ac,  J.  A.  FuRunEL. 

5,  Kay-street,  Ardwick  Green,  Manchester,  August  11,  1890. 

[The  above  is  referred  to  in  the  report  sent  us  of  the  July  lOth 
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neetiiiff : — "  Mr.  J.  A.  FomiTel,  a  new  improred  shutter,  for  givinf^ 
•low,  timed,  tnd  inatantaneoos  exponrea."  The  allusion  at  the  meet- 
ing of  August  U,  188U,  ruiu : — "  The  Secretary  exhibited  an  improred 
iUp  and  roUer-bEnd  ihutter.  The  improTement  oxuisti  of  an  auto- 
matic ipring  to  hold  the  flap  up  or  down,  aa  lequired." — Ed.] 

• 

"  WHAT  ABE  THE  BEST  USES  TO  WHICH  PHOTOGBAPHY 

CAN  BE  APPLIED?" 

To  the  Eorro*. 

Su,— For  tb«  first  time  in  mv  life  I  want  in  for  a  prize  competition  of 
the  Tit  Biu  model.  This  not  becaoaa  1  waa  rtry  anxioaa  to  gain  the 
prize — a  7(.  or  SL  amateur's  ootfit  in  photography  by  the  good  firm  of 
faawaoD  A  Swao,  at  whose  warahooaa  !■  Sobo-sqoare  the  attiolea  were 
on  view.  I  anm  went,  however,  to  inniailt  M;  chief  objeel  waa  to  test 
tbr  laioe  of  Ihia  eampatitiea,  and  to  a^oaa  it  if  not  (airly  oondactad. 


I  Wt  than  was  really  no  goaiantee  that  the  be«t  woold  win. 
ipatitiaas  aeam  to  be  managed  in  a  veiy  ■■  bole^and-oomer  " 


a: 

1 

thajndMwt; 

•■    leli 


f  Short  Cult  anaoonead  that  if  this  competition  was 
)p  a  mare  important  one  in  photography  would  follow, 
'  :  "pUe*  had  basa  raeeiTed  for  liie  Bcaaent  one, 
I  be  waned  not  to  waste  their  tiaa  and 
.  .,.  uiis  kind,  wfaan  lb<y  have  no  asaiiiauue  that 
ie  is  aeqnaintad  with  the  aabjeot  and  ia  above  all 
•r  oafaimesa. 
ibermg  that  after  many  years'  ezpariaaee  I  was  not  nnftmiliar  with 
the  best  appUeatkn*  of  oar  nobis  art  aajsncs,  I  determinad  to  try  my 
lack  and  last  Mr.  "  Sbort  Cota."  Soon  altar  the  annooneamant  I  sent  in 
the  abort  artUa  which  follows  this. 

Tba  eompatitiaa  was  to  eloaa  on  Jons  U.  Hers  was  antainsaa  No.  1. 
The  Ediier  arbitrarily  extends  it  to  July  IS.    Let  that  pass,  howerar. 

Basing  soma  time  after  I  had  sent  in  my  oommnnieatioo  a  "  cntlet " 
by  tile  Editor  infocming  "  Pbotographsr  "  that  it  was  not  an  easay  but 
aOHiathing  sbort  that  was  rsqnireo.  aad  thinking  that  parfaapa  my 
tolanbiy  briaf  eommnnimlion  might  ba  aanaiderad  not  ■■  short,"  and  per- 
Impa  dasssil  aa  an  easay,  I  sent  u  a  MHad  aa-ahort-aa-I^eoold-maks-it 
aiw.    I  gira  thia  aiao  balow. 

SesM  time  aflar  this  Mr.  Editor  makaa  a  new  eoaditiaB,  viz..  that  aU 
commtmieatioaa  mmt  ba  aeeompaniad  bv  the  printed  notiee  of  the  com- 
petition eat  from  a  copy  of  Short  Cut*.  To  thia  no  one  eoold  objeet  had 
It  been  stated  at  the  ooiaat.  It  waa  nol  So  bars  ia  nafaimeaa  Na  9. 
Uowercr,  I  daly  sent  the  catting  with  a  note  to  the  Editor  mentioning 
my  two  wwnmonieations, 

At  length,  ia  lUmtraUd  Short  Cats,  Aagnat  3,  tlia  award  is  made. 
Tha  priae  is  givaa  to  a  fMtiaman  who  hM  written  an  tttaji  mora  than 
a  foith  lonftr  than  mine,  and  wbo  baa  named  spscifleally  only  two  of 
the  best  applieatiaas  of  pbotocmphy,  both  of  which  I  had  named  speci- 
fteally  in  my  aaeond  eommmueaHon.  and  iafersntially  in  toy  first  He 
•ays  not  a  word  of  lantern  aiidsa — pwhaps  (As  most  important  of  the 
applieationa  of  photography,  saibraeiag,  ••  Ibay  do,  aatrooomy,  micro- 
aeopjr.  portraitnta,  landaeapa,  arehttaatma,  da,,  and  invaloabla  aa  a  means 
of  edttcatKi. 

Now.  I  do  not  Bsaa  to  say  that  there  may  not  be  some  one  who  has 

'■  spotted  "  stQI  aora  important  applinationa  of  the  art  than  I  hare  done, 

bat  I  do  most  diatinetly  assart  that  the  prize  winner  has  not  given  snob 

a  spasifia  aad  praetieally  ezbaoatiTa  reply  as  I  have  done  in  my  seoood 

aommaaiealiaa,  sent  in  in  oidar  to  eomply  with  the  Editor's  own  con- 

ditioa.    I  held  alao  that  my  first  eommaaiMtion  in  pointing  to  tlie  valoe 

of  photogiapiiy  aa  a  maana  of  training  to  good  habits  and  aeqairing 

knowledge  is  mote  to  tlie  point  than  a  psfmsitiasmtslinnshnnt  "  tbeOreat 

.^ase  of  All "  aad  tba  mystery  of  natora-    I  pnrpoeely  kept  my  essay,  if 

\ch  it  can  be  termed,  aa  brief  as  poasible,  allboagh  I  eoold  easily  bare 

aated  on  tba  poiata  elated. 

That  your  rsadera  may  jodge  lor  tbamaalTes  whether  the  award  haa 
'  -en  fairly  mads  or  not,  I  append  first  the  prizeman's  article,  second  my 
nX  eommnnieation,  aad  thud  my  laat. 

The  prize  waa  awarded  to  O.  Hanaeford,  80,  ATenne-terrace,  Forert 
Oatc,  E.,  to  wliom  a  eompleta  photognphic  set,  by  Messrs.  Mawson  ic 
Swmn,  of  Soho-s>|aare,  Taloed  at  11.  16*.  fiif.,  haa  been  sent. 
Hia  aaawer  ia  aa  follows : — 

"Trb  B»t  Usa  or  FiorooBArHT. 

"  It  has  Uca  well  said  by  Sir  William  Hsaiilton  tbst  'On  earth  tbn*  is 
>  :>tktog  gnat  bat  maa ;  in  man  tben  is  aotbiag  grtst  1>ut  miniL'  To  broaden 
aad  slrrats  tbe  niad  of  man,  tbsa,  mast  be  a  wark  of  iwramoont  importance, 
aad  to  sirlejr  aaytbbw  to  that  ead  most  bs  to  make  tb«  best  oae  of  it 

"  la  teptyag.  tberamn,  to  tbe  qaestiea,  '  What  are  tbe  best  ases  of  pboto- 

ripby ) '  ws  amst  eoosidcr  bow  tbst  woadsrfU  disoonry  can  be  best  spplied 
saaitbll^  the  baaiaa  mind. 

"Ihe  aasww,  ia  my  opinion,  will  be  Itad  fai  tbe  spplieation  of  pboto- 
4fayby  to  tbe  fMbanaMa  or  the  tdmmt,  especially  sstiooamy.  Tbe 
Iflasaeps^  smsd  wltfc  tbs  U^ly  seanttlTc  Dhotoffnnhic  pUte,  bas  rsvealsd 
to  tbe  ssedsn  obssrrer  s  aairvM  ■-■'    -  ma  Hencbel  had  not 

«b«  (siatsst  saaseptioo.    It  bas  drav.  m  of  snna  wbose  dis- 

taacas  sad  diMSBsioas  sie  iaeoaeaivaniB  m  \ami  rmtDasa.  Nor  ia  this  all: 
wttk  Ihe  aasirtaasa  af  Ihe  spednseope  ws  s(»  sasMsil,  by  comparing  obaerrs- 
Jtioas  of  tbs  hsasily  orbs  made  at  rsrtoas  timss,  to  kam  thsir  eompositioB 
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and  the  cbangea  taking  place  in  the  evolution  of  worlds  and  systems  separated 
from  OH  by  infinitude. 

"  Here,  then,  the  mind  is  enUrged  by  the  contemplation  of  the  stupendous 
grandeur  of  creation. 

"  Aoin,  photography  has  lent  its  aid  to  the  microsoope  in  revealing  to  us 
the  other  extremity  of  the  infinite— the  infinitely  small.  A  drop  of  water, 
which  to  the  onaided  eye  is  scarcely  visible,  is  shown  by  the  microsoope  to 
be  a  world  teeming  with  life  tbe  most  complex  and  wonderful  For  years 
these  wonders  were  for  tbe  eye  of  the  wealthy  observer  only,  a  microscope 
being  a  luzoiy  only  for  the  few ;  but  photographr  steps  in,  and  with  little 
•zpease  bondrads  of  the  most  accurate  pictures  or  life  m  this  universe  of  tbe 
infinitely  minute  are  ready  for  ilistribution,  and  thousands  who  before  knew 
aotbiag  oataide  their  own  oommouplace  sphere  are  made  acquainted  with  the 
marvels  of  nature. 

"To  what  a  grand  extent  must  these  uses  of  photography  act  upon  the 
human  mind  to  ex}iand  it  When  we  contemplate  the  infinities  around  us, 
and  ask  the  qaestions.  Whence  comea  it  all  t  and  whither  does  it  tend  ?  we 
find  onnelvas  in  tbe  prsssaus  of  an  awful  mystery,  and  we  re^«cho  the  cry  of 
tbe  Psalmist,  bat  wita  greater  meaniuf,  ■  The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
Ood,  and  the  firmament  showeth  Hit  handiwork.' 

"Oar  idea*  of  tbe  Great  Cause  of  All  are  also  raised,  and  with  greater 
knowledge  coma*  greater  ravsrcnoe  and  greater  charity,  and  each  fresh  agent 
of  adence  lends  its  aid  to  axtsrminate  those  twin  sisters  —  ignorance  and 
bigotry— aad  benkl  the  niUeniam  of  peace  and  goodwill  to  mankind." 

My  first  aitiala  was  as  foUovrs : — 

"  Spaakfaig  geaeially,  I  think  tbe  best  uses  of  pbotcgrspby  are  :— 

"  I.  The  piodaction  of  sUdas  for  the  optical  lantem  to  be  used  for  educa- 
tional sad  sdentifle  pnrpoees.  Accompanied  by  oral  description  in  the  form 
of  lectors  or  otherwise^  good  photographic  bmtem  elides  impress  the  minds  of 
chUdrsn  sad  sdnlts  tbroogh  tbs  most  eibctive  combination  of  senses — seeing 
and  bearing, 

"II.  Tbe  nractice  of  pbotograph^  in  any  of  its  namerous  branches  is  also 
eminently  Mlucational  for  ita  votaries  as  regards  technica,  aoienoe,  art,  and 
mental  training. 

"  No  one  can  be  a  good  photographer  who  does  not  endeavour  to  understand 
tbe  '  why '  and  the  '  wheiefcfv ; '  no  one  can  be  a  good  lUiotographer  who  has 
not  laemt  to  be  carafU  and  systematic  in  working;  aa  one  can  be  a  good 
lAotograpbcr  who  haa  not  learnt  tbe  '  power  of  littles ; '  and  Uatly,  no  one 
can  be  a  good  pbotogrspbcr  who  lacks  perseverance. 

"III.  Another  tasf  oae  of  photography.  It  promotes  brotherly  feeling ; 
there  is  s  good  deal  of  fkeeomsoary  among  tbe  memben  of  the  craft  where  it 
i*  itractised  not  (br  Inen  bvt  far  love ;  even  among  professional.i  there  is  some 
solidarity. 
JJ  V.  Yet  another  hmt  aaa.  Msmorials  of  the  living  and  the  dead— t«nK 
which  faring  befora  ns  individualt ;  memorialn  of  ]>a8t  ami  present — 
sameata  of  Assyria,  Egypt,  Ureece,  aua  Italy;  or  life  and  Aiceues  in 
the  pneent  '  Darkest  AfHca.' 

"  Tbere  can  be,  however,  no  bast  uses  of  photography  singled  out  from  its 
numerous  applications.  There  is  only  <me  best  use  of  anything— ita  efficiency 
for  the  object  in  view.  Photography  is  fnund  invaluable  to  Uie  astronomer ; 
it  ia  aL<o  mvaluable  to  tbe  producer  of  tintvpc*  on  Kamagate  Sanda.  Perhaps 
one  of  those  tintrpea  of  a  •  puling  infant '  will  bring  more  joy  to  the  heart 
of  ita  loving  mother  than  ahe  would  get  by  looking  at  Common's  splendid 
photographs  of  NebaUe. 

"  We  are  all  Umpte<t  to  eoosidcr  that  to  be  the  best  use  of  anything  which 
we  use,  the  way  we  use  IL  and  tbe  good  which  ita  use  brings  us.  'The  best 
usee  of  photography  an,  thsesfbrs,  legion." 

My  second  eommnniaatian,  aant  Jaly  1, 1890,  was  as  follows  :— 

"  Sir,— In  case  you  may  consider  my  anawer  seat  you  in  May  last  to  bs  not 
solBeiently  short— tbe  word  'short'  is  as  indefinite  as  the  proverbial  'piece 
aL£iuUt'«4  send  below  moie  briefiy  what  I  consider  the  best  uses  to  which 
pbetagswpby  can  be  applied  :— 

"  I.  Lantem  slide*  for  educational,  scieutlSc,  and  recreative  purposes. 

"IL  Pmtraiture. 

"  III.  Vlesra— tanrlscape  and  architecture. 

"IV.  Fbotopaphlc  engraving,  coUoty|ie,  Jtc,  for  book,  periodical,  or  news- 

"V.  Astranoodcal  and  mieraseoplral  work. 
"  To  sam  ap  in  one  short  answer : — 

"VI.  Everr  use  of  photography  which  brings  pleasure  or  profit  to  man, 
womao,  or  child." 
—I  am,  yours,  *c,  Dcscas  C.  Dallas. 

TIMING  DUBATIOX  OF  FLASH  LIGHTS. 
To  the  EprroB. 
Sib,— In  tbe  •'  Foreign  Notes"  of  your  issue  for  the  8th  inst.,  I  notiee 
that  Professor  Eder,  of  Vienna,  haa  been  using  silvered  hemispheres 
attached  to  a  wheel  lor  timing  the  duration  c  f  fiash  lights  and  speed  of 
instaatanoas  shatters.  If  yoar  readers  will  refer  to  your  Almanac  for 
1889,  page  494,  they  will  find  the  same  method  described,  together  with 
examples  of  the  calculations  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  time  of  exposure. 
— I  am,  yours,  it-c,  D.  E.  Bsasox. 

AlancA«(rr,  Augutt  11,  1890. 

< 

SAMUEL  FBY  <t  CO.,  LIMITED. 

To  tht  Editor. 

Sir,— Will  you  kindly  allow  us  to  notify  tbe  public,  through  your 

columns,  that  we  have  purabased  the  business,  goodwill,  and  stock-m- 

irade  of  Samoel  Fry  it  &>.,  Limited,  of  Chandos-street  and  Kiiigstonon- 

Tbamaa  ?    Tba  bniinsas  will  be  continued  at  both  places  as  before,  under 
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Tlhe  style  of  The  Fry  Maimfacturing  Company,  of  which  we  are  the 
proprietors. 

Full  announcement  will  be  made  in  your  advertising  columns  to  all  onr 
customers  and  friends  generally. — We  are,  yours,  Ac, 
5,  Chandoi-ttreet,  Charinp  Cross,  Loudon,  W.C,        S.  Herbekt  Fry. 
August  11,  1890.  A.  E.  Haymak. 


iSictawp  (ttolumn. 

"*,*  No  charge  is  made  for  imerting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  mil  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
whospecify  their  requirements  as  "  anything  Jtse/ul"  will  there/ore  understand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

Splendid  marine  engrine,  two  donble-action  oscillatinj?  cylinders,  one  and  a  half  inch 
bore,  fitted  with  force-pnmp  complete.  Photogi-aph,  stamp.  Wanted,  stndio  chair 
or  accessories.— Address,  Gasnos,  Chelmsford. 


^nsODers  to  <s:ortesponDent0. 

■*^*  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  "  H.  GREBJrwooD  &  Co. , "  2,  yor/y street,  Covent  Garden, 
London  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Joitrnai.,  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  EDrroR," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given.  

'Photograph  Eegisteked  : 

George  Atkinson,  Chester.— PJiotogroph  o/ pedestal  fountain  and,  statue  of  Eight  Hon. 
W.  E.  Gladstone. 


J.  H.  Ellerbeck. — We  can  think  of  no  other  at  present  than  Remain  Talbot, 

Berlin. 
W.  Griffiths. — If  you  will  refer  to  page  453  of  la.st  year's  volume  you  will 

find  the  information  desired. 

■  Chips. — See  what  we  said  when  publishing  the  speciflcation  a  few  weeks  ago. 

If  you  call  we  can  inform  you  all  about  the  apparatus. 

■  C.  C. — Probably  a  lithographer  in  your  town  would  let  you  have  a  little  trans- 

fer ink  to  experiment  with  ;  if  not,  you  can  obtain  it  from  .Messrs.  Hughes  & 

Kimber,  Fetter-lane. 
T.  Ward. — A  year  or  two  back  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  this  country  for  the 

application  of  celluloid  as  a  support  for  negatives  ;  the  patent  was  completed, 

but  we  know  nothing  more  of  it. 
A.  Y.  E. — Spectacle  eyes,  as  supplied  by  the  wholesale  opticians,  are  in  the 

rough,  that  is,  the  edges  simply  "shanked  off."    You  would  have  to  centre 

them  and  trim  the  edges  yourself. 

•  C.  Hampton. — Carbon  tissue,  readj'  sensitised,  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 

Marion  &  Co.,  the  Autotyjie  Company,  or  the  Woodburytype  Company,  and 
possibly  from  others.  It  will  keep  at  this  time  of  year  from  a  week  to  a 
fortnight  after  preparation. 

Perplexed  says;  "I  enclose  a  print  upon  which  you  will  see  some  bright 
yellow  spots,  and,  as  I  have  recently  noticed  those  spots  upon  many  of  my 
prints,  I  would  be  glad  if  you  can  suggest  the  probable  cause  of  them." — Tlie 
spots  appear  to  be  due  to  air-bubbles  adhering  to  the  prints  when  they  are 
first  put  into  the  fixing  bath.     The  remedy  is  obvious. 

R.  W.  J. — From  the  description  we  imagine  that  the  apparatus  bequeathed  to 
you  by  your  late  uncle  is  not  of  much  value.  Most  of  it  appears  to  be  for 
taking  Daguerreotypes  or  paper  negatives.  As  the  lenses  bear  no  name  they 
are  probably  of  French  origin.  Clearly  the  appliances  are  not  well  adapted 
for  modem  photography  without  considerable  modification. 

Retoucher. — Your  remedy  is  in  the  County  Court.  The  negative,  according 
to  your  own  account,  was  retouched  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  ana 
a  definite  charge  made.  Uuless  you  can  [irove  that  the  jihotographer  obtains 
such  work  fraudulently  we  cannot  take  any  steps.  'Vour  surmise  may  be 
correct  or  there  may  be  no  ground  whatever  for  it.  Any  way,  your  remedy 
is  in  the  County  Court. 

W.  J.  R.  (York. ) — With  extra  thickly  coated  ]>lates,  or*those  containing  a 
large  proportion  of  iodide,  a  backing  on  the  plates  is  not  so  neces.'iary  as  with 
thinly  coated  ones  without  iodide.  But  however  thickly  coated  the  plates 
may  be  they  would  certainly  be  improved  by  backing  when  taking  interiors 
sucn  as  you  descril  t  *  longer  exposure  is  not  required  with  backed  plates, 
though  one  may  be  givi:     ■■thout  so  much  injury  as  without  the  backing. 

Apprentice. — Without  seeing  the  indentures  we  cannot  give  an  opinion. 
Sunply  learning  to  develop  negatives  and  printing  and  toning  on  ready-sensi- 
tised paper  can  scarcely,  we  imagine,  be  considered  being  taught  the  pro- 
fession of  a  photogr-wlier.  Better  consult  a  solicitor,  fully  explaining  to 
him  what  are  the  different  phases  of  the  business.  The  small  salary  you 
receive  is  doubtless  in  accordance  with  the  agreement.  Your  guardian  ought 
to  see  into  the  matter. 

•  J.  McKay.- Start  by  giving  a  definite  aperture,  or  by  making  a  definite  aper- 

ture in  the  stop  of  each  lens.  This  may  be/-10  or/-ll,  or  even  larger  if  the 
lens  will  bear  it.  Then  adopt  the  tentative  system  by  focussing  on  distant 
objects,  and  noting  how  far  a  sufficient  degree  of  sharpness  to  suit  your 
requirement  extends  towanls  the  foregi'ound.  This  represents  what  is  popu- 
larly termed  deptli  of  focus  of  the  lens.  Of  eOurse,  the  smaller  the  aperture 
the  greater  the  range  of  penetration. 


W.  D.  (Ely  Valley.) — The  quantity  of  leather  necessary  for  the  Ijellows  of  a 
camera  will  depend  upon  its  length  and  whether  it  is  ma<le  conical  or  square 
—particulars  not  furnished.  Russian  leather  suitable  for  the  purpose  may 
be  obtained  from  any  dealer  in  bookbinders'  requisites.  It  is  not  sold  by 
the  yard,  but  by  the  skin.  The  interior  of  a  camera  and  lens  may  be 
blackened  with  lampblack  mixed  in  ordinary  negative  varnish,  or  in  brown- 
hard  varnish  thinned  with  methylated  alcohol. 

Bart  writes  as  follows  :  "I  recently  ordered  goods  from  a  well-known  firm  to 
be  sent  by  Parcel  Post,  and  sent  cash  witli  order ;  the  goods  have  not  come 
to  hand,  and  the  Postal  authorities  say  they  have  no  proof  of  posting,  and 
refuse  to  compensate ;  the  sender  declares  his  books  prove  the  posting  of 
goods.  Can  I  recover  value  from  the  sender  through  County  Court?" — In 
reply  :  We  should  say  you  can  not.  You  selected  the  channel  through  which 
the  goods  should  be  forwarded,  and  if  the  sender  can  prove  posting  them  his 
responsibility  ends  there. 

C.  F.  H.  writes:  "Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  silver  bath  dis- 
solving the  albumen  from  the  paper  in  sensitising  ?  Tlie  bath  was  ma<le  up 
of  silver  nitrate  and  distilled  water  only,  and  after  fioating  ten  or  twelve 
sheets  began  to  dissolve  the  albumen.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  the 
bath  must  be  very  acid,  so  added  carbonate  of  soda,  but  this  seemed  to  make 
matters  worse  instead  of  better.  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  tell  me  the  cause  and  remedy." — Probably  the  bath  was  too  weak  to 
coagulate  the  albumen.  Try  the  effect  of  strengthening  the  solution.  If 
this  does  not  effect  a  remedy  add  some  alcohol  to  the  bath.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible the  paper  may  be  at  fault. 

Paul  Jones  complains  that  on  visiting  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  ynth  hi< 
camera  he  was  refused  entry  because  he  had  not  an  admission  ticket  entitling 
him  to  take  the  apparatus.  He  says  the  gardens  are  public  property,  and, 
therefore,  every  one  ought  to  liave  the  right  to  take  photographs  therein. ^ — 
The  ])arks,  museums,  and  National  Gallery  are  all  public  property,  but  this 
does  not  give  any  one  the  right  to  take  photographs  in  them.  Had  our  cor- 
resijondent  \vritten  to  the  authorities  at  Kew  a  permit  would  have  been 
granted.  The  same  would  be  the  case  with  any  of  the  public  parks  and 
buildings.  It  this  restriction  were  not  made  such  places  as  the  gardens  and 
parks  might  be  crowded  with  itinerant  photographers  touting  for  custom,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  visitors. 

H.  M.  writes  :  "I  rented  a  liouse  and  shop  for  photographic  purposes  ;  before 
I  rented  it  I  obtained  jiermission  to  put  a  studio  on  top  of  the  shop.  I  got 
the  studio  nearly  done,  and  w,^s  stopped  by  the  borough  surveyor,  who  told 
me  I  had  to  submit  plans  for  it  before  I  could  go  on.  I  have  submitted 
plans  which  are  not  approved  of.  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the 
agent  is  responsible  or  not,  and  if  I  can  recover  damages,  as  I  shall  have  the 
place  to  pull  down  again." — The  landlord  is  not  responsible.  He  gave  per- 
lidssiou  for  the  studio  to  be  erected,  and  he  appears  to  have  thrown  no 
obstacle  in  the  way.  It  is  the  local  authorities  who  have  stopped  the 
building  because  their  bye-laws  have  not  been  complied  with.  The  landlord 
has  no  power  over  the  borough  authorities.  In  taking  premises  where  a 
stndio  has  to  be  erected,  after  the  landlord's  sanction  has  been  obtained,  that 
of  the  local  powers  has  to  be  secured,  and  this  should  always  be  got  before 
finally  taking  the  premises. 

4    

PHOToaHAPHic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  August  20,  Photo- 
meters and  Actinometers  ;  August  27,  Printing  through  Coloured  Media. 

London  and  PRO\^NCIAL  Photographic  Assoclition. — Subject,  August  21, 
Cloud  Negatives,  opened  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Teape ;  August  28,  Pictorial  Definition, 
opened  by  Mr.  P.  Everett.     Visitors  invited. 

Removal. — Messrs.  Horace  C.  Lewis  &  Co.  (Limited),  late  of  Ranelagh-street, 
Liverpool,  have  had  occasion  to  remove  their  business  to  the  larger  and  more 
commodious  premises  at  31,  Bold-street,  Liverpool,  where  they  keep  a  large 
stock  of  photographic  requisites. 

Trade  Catalogues. — We  have  already  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  that  of 
Messrs.  Lancaster  &  Son,  Birmingham.  After  a  careful  perusal,  we  quite 
endorse  our  ijrevious  dictnm  respecting  its  merits,  not  alone  as  a  well-arranged 
compendium  of  the  specialities  of  this  well-known  firm,  but  as  a  book,  its 
typographic  excellence  entitling  it  to  rank  as  a  work  of  art. 

John  J.  Griftin  &  Sons  (Limited) :  A  goodly  work  of  188  pages,  replete  with 
the  selected  productions  of  numerous  manufacturers.  It  also  contains  a  variely 
of  useful  formulse  for  every-day  work. 

W.  H.  Walmsley  (Limited),  Philadelphia  :  In  this  catalogue  of  ninety  pa^ 
we  have,  for  the  most  part,  goods  of  American  inception  and  manufactiu 
although  England  and  the  Continent  are  not  left  unrepresented.  It  is  we 
illustrated. 

Tlie  Blackfriars  Photographic  and  Sensitising  Company :  This  catalogues 
while  containing  all  necessary  apparatus  and  requirements  in  photographj; 
makes  a  special  feature  of  what  appertains  to  printing  and  mounting  photo 
graphs. 

Ross  &  Co.,  New  Bond  Street,  W.  :  From  the  1890  catalogue  of  Messn 
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HOULD  PYRO-AMMONIA  BE  USED  A  SECOND  TIME1 
Wbkx  a  tyro  u  for  the  fint  time  introducc<l  into  the  dark 
room  of  an  expert  to  watch  the  procew  of  development, 
almost  the  first  question  he  atka  is.  "  I  suppose  you  use 
pyro  and  ammonia  1"  and  next  he  puU  the  query,  "Do  you 
use  the  laine  solution  more  than  once?"  We  have  beard 
these  queries  repeated  many  timas  over ;  it  is  our  present 
object  to  put  the  pro*  and  com  of  the  latter  practice  in 
such  a  way  that  every  one  may  form  his  own  concliuion. 
As  to  the  posaibility  of  using  a  pyro-ammonia  developing 
solutioo  aereral  times  oyer,  that  is  beyon<I  discussion.  Most 
photographers  at  some  time  or  other  have  been  compelled 
to  adopt  it  without  regard  to  any  qticstion  of  advantages  or 
otbenriac.  We  have  ourselves  seen  half  a  dozen  plates,  one 
after  another,  placed  in  the  sum  developing  tray  without 
any  change  of  the  contained  developer. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  so  doing  are,  we  may  say, 
primarily,  economy ;  and,  secondly,  saving;  of  time  in  mixing 
solutions.  When  there  are  many  plates  to  develop,  no  one 
to  assist  in  the  operation,  as  is  often  the  cose,  the  available 

me  limited,  the  saving  of  time  eflbeted  by  dropping  a  fresh 
plate  in  the  solution  as  soon  as  the  first  is  taken  out,  and  so 
on,  and  with  a  series  of  several  dishes,  is  by  no  means  incon- 
■idcnble.  Especially  doea  soofa-  a  oooaidenttion  appeal  to  the 
mind  when  the  work  is  done  on  tour,  after  a  hard  day's  tramp- 
Lug  and  photographing  :  the  only  dark  room,  the  hotel  bedroom  ; 
the  only  light,  the  travellini;  lamp.  In  these  conditions,  we 
repeat,  the  saving  of  time  is  an  important  consideration. 

L«t  us  now  look  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy,  which 
simply  resolves  itself  into  a  qoestion  of  calculation.  Let  us 
supfwsc  that  four  ounces  of  solution  he  employe*!  for  a  half- 
f  late,  that  si/e  hcin)r,  j>-rhape,  the  most  commonly  employed 

f  any ;  further,  we  miiv  assume  the  pyro  to  be  used  at  a 

•rfn 'fli    .f  '110  and  a  lialf  grain  to  each  ounce  of  solution, 

m.ii.   ;.;.  :..  ho  em|ili>yed  in  equal  weights  with  the  pyro, 

niifi  the  liromide  one-fintrth  that  weight     Six  grains  of  pyro 

would  then  \te  used  for  ijach  plate,  or  seventy-three  plates  for 

an  ounce  of  pyro.    The  following  are,  perhaps,  average  prices : — 

«.  d. 

lounoeofpyro     1  0 

4  ounces  of  siilphifp ...  0  3 

1  ounce  of  ammonia  solution  0  1 

I  ounce  of  bromide 0  1 

Totnl  ...  1     ."} 

TJiat  vt,  seventy  thrc>.'  Iii'fplatss  can  be  'levelope<l  for  seven- 
teen psnee,  or  a  little  li«s  thao  time  pence  per  dozen — one 
:  <rthing  each— if  the  w^lution  be  saod  not  more  than  once ; 


if  used  twice,  there  is  a  saving  of  three  halfpence  per  dozen. 
We  thmk  our  readers  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  h  jeux 
nf  vaut  prula  ehandrlU  on  the  groimd  of  economy,  when  the 
drnwliacks  are  considered.  In  the  first  jtlnce  must  be  con- 
sidered the  want  of  uniformity  in  the  solution  after  once  using, 
owing  to  volatilisation  of  a  {x>rtion  of  the  ammonia,  and  accu- 
mulation of  bromide  from  the  action  of  the  ammonia  on  the 
bromide  of  silver.  The  exact  extent  to  whi^h  weak  solutions 
of  aiiiinonia  part  with  the  gas  to  the  air  h^  not  been  experi- 
mentally determined,  and,  in  fact,  to  do  so  would  involve  a  com- 
plex scries  of  tables,  as  of  course  it  would  be  a  function  of  the 
combined  effects  of  temperature,  extent  of  surface,  and  depth  of 
fluid  exposed  to  the  air.  Neither,  ahw,  has  the  actual  amomit 
of  bn)niidc  introduced  into  the  st)lution  from  the  bromine  in  the 
film  during  the  reduction  of  the  silver  salt  been  determined. 
Two  important  factors  —  diminution  of  ammonia  and  increase 
of  bromide,  and  to  an  appreciable  but  unknown  extent — cannot 
but  tend  to  uncerUinty  of  result  The  aim  of  all  work  should 
be  to  bring  to  development  the  utmost  amount  of  exactitude 
possible,  and  so  eliminate  one  cause  of  failure.  Some  of  our 
readers  may  exclaim  that  such  exactitude  is  unnecessary,  and 
that  they  can  do  good  work  without  it.  But  our  own  opinion, 
and  one  we  have  always  ezprotsed,  is  that  all  the  chemical  work 
of  photography  should  be  done  by  weight  and  measure — no 
Un>psj>r  this  nor  pinches  of  the  other  should  be  jjermittod. 
Wbaa  a  plate  has  received  the  minimum  of  exposure,  it  is 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  maximum  proportion  of 
ammonia  to  pyro  the  particular  brand  will  stand.  Too  little 
or  too  much  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  negative,  or,  at  least,  the 
production  of  an  inferior  one  when  a  perfect  negative  would  be 
obtainable. 

Finally,  we  would  point  out  that,  even  with  the  full  amount 
of  sulphite  we  have  reckoned,  every  successive  plate  placed  in 
the  solution  will,  when  developed,  be  of  a  yellower  cast  than 
its  predecessor  (a  [loint,  we  are  aware,  considered  as  no  detriment 
by  some  workers),  and  which  colouration  is  rarely  entirely 
rcmoveable  by  after  treatment. 

To  sum  up,  there  is  a  decided  balance  of  advantage  in  favour 
of  the  employment  of  fresh  solution  for  each  plate ;  and  that 
only  when  time  is  very  restricted  should  the  solutiou  be  em- 
ployed a  second  time. 


CHAIN  OR  NET  NEOATIVES  FOR  PROCE.SS  WORK. 
The  negative  having  been  completed,  the  next  step  towards 
rendering  it  available  for  use  is  to  transfer  it  from  its  glass 
support  and  convert  it  into  a  film  negative.     This,  though  a 
somewhat  troublesome  operation  with  gelatine,  is  a  compara- 
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tively  easy  matter,  fortunately,  when  collodion  forms  the 
vehicle  for  holding  the  sensitive  salts,  and  a  variety  of  methods 
of  transfer  offer  themselves  for  choice  ;  but  whichever  may  bo 
selected,  it  is  imperative  that  one  or  two  simi)le  precautions  be 
taken  to  ensure  the  clean  stripping  of  the  collodion  film  from 
the  glass. 

Directions  have  already  been  given  at  an  earlier  stage  for 
the  preparation  of  the  glass  with  French  chalk  previous  to 
coating  with  collodion.  Instead  of  that,  if  preferred,  a  solution 
of  pure  beeswax  in  highly  rectified  benzole  free  from  grease 
may  be  applied  to  the  plate,  and  polished  off  with  a  clean  silk 
rubber  until  a  barely  perceptible  trace  of  the  wax  remains  ; 
but  the  French  chalk  plan  is  perhaps  the  more  reliable  and  the 
easier  of  application.  This  treatment,  while  it  causes  the  collo- 
dion film  to  adhere  better  to  the  glass  during  the  various 
operations  of  development,  washing,  cfcc,  causes  it,  curiously 
enovigh,  to  strip  with  greater  ease  when  the  film  is  dry.  With 
a  perfectly  clean  plate  and  suitable  collodion  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  but  the  preliminary  treatment  goes  far  to  ensure  a 
successful  issue. 

Another  point  to  be  looked  to  is  the  thorough  washing  of 
the  negative  before  the  final  drying,  as  if  any  trace  of  chemicals 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  collodioa  film  it  becomes  more 
liable  to  tear  as  well  as  to  stick  to  the  glass  in  places  where 
the  stripping  is  attempted.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ensure  the 
perfect  removal  of  every  trace  of  soluble  matter,  it  is  well,  after 
a  thorough  rinsing  under  the  tap  or  from  a  jug,  to  allow  the 
plate  to  soak  for  a  few  minutes  in  hot  distilled  or  rain  water 
previous  to  drying.  Further,  whatever  the  final  process  of 
transfer  may  be,  it  is  necessary  that  the  collodion  film  be  first 
dried,  as  this,  by  the  shrinkage  it  causes,  enables  the  film  to 
detach  itself  more  readily  from  its  support. 

The  methods  of  transfer  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
namel}',  those  in  which  an  already  prepared  transpairent  film  is 
caused  to  adhere  to  the  negative,  and  those,  again,  in  which  a 
solution  is  poured  on  to  it  and  allowed  to  dry  into  a  skin  of 
suitable  thickness.  The  first  are  in  some  respects  perhaps 
simpler,  though  requiring  considerable  care;  but  the  results 
obtained  with  the  latter  are,  on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory. 
The  choice  of  materials  for  the  former  process  consists  of 
thin  sheet  gelatine,  either  soluble  as  obtained  at  the  dealers  in 
artists'  materials,  or  in  the  insoluble  form  as  now  employed  for 
negative  purposes.  Celluloid  in  the  thin  sheets  now  obtainable 
is  also  available,  but  that  employed  for  cut  sizes  of  negatives — 
that  is  to  say,  the  unrollable — is  rather  too  thick  for  some  pur- 
poses, though  it  answers  very  well. 

In  using  the  soluble  gelatine  sheets  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 
that  the  material  be  thoroughly  softened  and  swelled  by  im- 
mersion in  cold  water  before  applying  it  to  the  negative,  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  first  difficulty,  namely,  its  curling  up 
under  the  action  of  water.  However,  a  little  skill  and  patience 
will  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  the  natural  adhesiveness  of 
the  gelatine  then  suffices  to  cause  it  to  attach  itself  firmly  to 
the  collodion  negative.  The  latter  must  be  immersed  in  per- 
fectly clean,  cold  water,  free  from  dust  or  floating  particles, 
until  the  collodion  film  is  thoroughly  pei-meated  ;  it  must  then 
be  introduced,  film  uppermost,  into  the  same  dish  as  the 
softened  gelatine  skin,  which  is  allowed  to  float  over  it,  when 
the  operator,  taking  hold  of  both  negative  and  transfer  skin  by 
opposite  corners  in  the  manner  well  known,  slowly  draws  them 
out  of  the  dish  in  such  a  way  that  the  ■yater  runs  evenly  from 
between  them,  leaving  the  two  surfaces  in  intimate  and  perfect 
contact.     Should  any  air  bubbles  remain  between,  it  is  pre- 


ferable to  float  off  the  skin  again  and  repeat  the  operation 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  sniootii  them  out  by  squeegeeing  or 
other  pressure,  owing  to  the  extreme  tenderness  of  the  collodion 
film.  A  gentle  stream  of  water  allowed  to  flow  on  to  the  film, 
or  careful  treatment  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  in  slight  cases 
will  often  prove  effectual ;  but  there  is  always  a  danger  of 
injury  to  the  collodion  as  well  as  to  distortion  of  the  gelatine. 
Assuming  perfect  contact  to  have  been  secured,  the  edges  of 
the  transfer  skin,  which  in  its  swelled  condition  should  extend 
eacli  way  half  an  inch  beyond  the  edges  of  the  glass,  should 
next  be  carefully  folded  over  the  back  of  the  latter,  the  nega- 
tive being  meanwhile  placed  face  downwards  upon  a  sheet  of 
plate  glass  with  a  piece  of  fine,  damp  linen  stretched  tightly  over 
it.  The  edges  may  tlien  be  accurately  and  neatly  arranged  and 
brought  into  contact,  alittle  gum  or  albumen  being  used  if  desired 
to  ensure  perfect  adhesion.  Great  care  must  be  observed  not 
to  move  the  negative  while  this  is  being  done,  or  the  collodion 
film  will  be  damaged;  and  when  the  work  is  complete,  it  is  lifted 
from  the  underlying  plate  ji'lass  by  means  of  the  intcr^'cning 
linen,  and  the  latter  then  carefully  peeled  away  and  the  nega- 
tive set  away  to  dry. 

If  insoluble  gelatine  or  celluloid  be  employed,  the  proceedings 
are  practically  identical,  with  the  exception  that  an  adhesive 
will  have  to  he  employed  to  attach  ^the  transfer  skin  to  the 
collodion  film.  The  trouble  arising  from  the  curling  of  the 
new  support  will  be  avoided  in  the  case  of  these  materials.  la 
applying  a  soluble  adhesive  to  either  negative  or  transfer  skin, 
or  both,  there  is  always  a  danger  of  its  penetrating  the  collodion 
and  causing  it  to  adhere  to  the  glass  permanently,  unless, 
indeed,  the  adhesive  be  iu  such  thick  sohition  as  to  be  practi- 
cally unmanageable  for  the  purpose.  The  best  plan  is  to  first 
coat  the  transfer  skin  with  a  thin  layer  of  chrome-gelatine,  i.e.,. 
gelatine  containing  a  small  trace  of  chrome  alum,  and  to  allow 
it  to  set  thoroughly,  or  even  to  become  quite  dr}'.  The  grain 
negative  is  then  wetted,  as  in  the  previous  case,  and  the 
transfer  skin  applied  in  exactly  the  same  mannei*,  the  sub- 
sequent operations  being  identical,  with  the  exception  that  in 
the  care  of  ordinary  celluloid  it  will  not  be  possible  to  fold  over 
the  edges.  This,  however,  thanks  to  the  adhesive  used  and  the 
absence  of  contractility,  is  not  now  so  necessary. 

The  negative,  when  covered  with  its  transfer  skin,  is  then 
placed  in  a  not  too  warm  place,  free  from  dust,  until  it  is  per- 
fectly dry.  It  is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to  hasten  the  drj^ing 
by  means  of  a  strong  current  of  air,  less  still  by  heat,  but  when 
apparently  quite  dry  the  temperature  may  be  raised  to  ensure 
the  removal  of  the  last  traces  of  moisture,  after  which  the 
negative  should  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  ordinary  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  in  order  that  it  may  resume  a  normal  state 
before  stripping.  This  is  effected  in  the  ordinary  way  bj- 
cutting  round  the  edges  of  the  negative  with  a  sliarp  penknife, 
and  tlien,  raising  one  comer,  with  the  thumb  and  finger  gently 
but  firmly  peeling  the  compound  film  from  the  glass.  It  may 
be  advisable  in  the  case  of  either  of  the  gelatine  stripping  films, 
to  coat  with  transfer  collodion  before  removal  from  the  glass. 
After  stripping,  the  negative  should  immediately  be  placed 
under  pressure  for  a  short  time. 

Of  the  materials  available  in  the  alternate  metliod  of 
stripping  may  be  mentioned  solutions  of  indiarubber  or  gutta 
pcrcha,  collodion,  and  gelatine  ;  but  the  advantages  of  the  last 
are  so  groat  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  description  of 
the  method  of  its  use.  For  the  purpose,  all  that  is  required  is 
a  strong  solution  of  gelatine  with  the  addition  of  a  slight  trace 
of  hygroscopic  matter  to  give  it  flexibility.     For  the  purpose. 
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■we  know  of  no  better  formala  than  titat  published  by  Mr.  J. 
W.  Swan  some  sii  and  twenty  yean  ago,  which  we  hare  long 
employed  for  similar  purposes  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
Jt  consists  of — 

Gelatine  1  ounce. 

Glycerine     i  drachm. 

Water 4  ounces. 

The  solution  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  must  of  course 
be  filtered  through  linen,  or  other  suitable  material.  A  small 
proportion  of  alcohol — not  more  than  five  per  cent. — may  be 
added  to  hasten  the  drying,  but  it  always  introduces  a  danger 
of  uncvenneaa  of  film  without  any  rery  considerable  acceleration 
of  the  drying. 

The  dried  negative  is  wanned  to  about  140'  Fahr.,  carefully 
dusted  and  placed  on  a  levelling  itand,  and  sufficient  of  the 
foret^ni;  gdatine  solution  poured  oo  to  it  to  form  a  layer 
A*  ^lith  of  an  inch  deep  when  liquid.     This  part  of  the 

oj  uiut  be  performed  with  eelcrity,  as  if  the  plate  jjrct 

cold,  or  tlte  gelatine  become  chilled,  it  will,  owing  to  its  thick- 
ness, set  unevenly.  If  tltis  occur,  the  plate  must  be  rewarmed, 
the  gelatine  poured  off  and  reapplied.  Thv  pktc  is  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  level  imtil  thoroughly  set,  when  it  is  transferred 
to  a  moderately  warm  drying  oupboard,  perfectly  free  from 
<iiist.  In  a  wcll-ventihite<l  chamber  or  cupboard  the  drjring 
will  be  complete  in  about  twcnty-foar  hours,  when  the  film  may 
be  coated  with  transfer  collodion,  and  when  that  has  dried 
stripped  in  the  manner  already  described. 

This  gives  us  a  film  negative  eooaiating  of  soluble  gelatine 
"sandwiched"  between  two  films  of  oollotlion,  which  is,  of 
course,  liable  to  all  the  vicisaitudea  of  gelatine  films.  It  ia 
questionable  whether  any  great  advantage  is  likely  to  accrue 
in  pmctice  from  the  substitution  of  an  ins'iluble,  or,  at  least, 
jpartially  insoluble  gilatino  film,  sinoe,  though  the  latter  will 
not  dUtolee,  it  is  equally  prone  to  swell  and  cockle  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  soluble  film  under  aceidental  damp  ;  and  as  such 
negatives  are  scarcely  likely  to  !«  mbmiUed  to  such  conditions 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  solution  the  advantage  is  dnbioiia.  In 
practice  we  have  never  found  the  sligfatait  inoonvenienoe  from 
the  soluble  gelatine  film. 

If,  however,  any  of  our  readers  desire  to  bo  ultra  particular, 
end  render  the  stripping  film  insoluble,  they  may  introduce  a 
4ittle  chrome  alnm  into  the  gelatine  solution.  But  with  a  thick 
-flolution,  such  aa  that  given,  the  uae  of  chrome  alum  is  attended 
with  grave  inooavenicnoea  if  used  in  anything  like  useful  pro- 
portiona,  hence  we  prefer  the  following  m<>dification,  though,  of 
conrse,  the  soluble  film  may  be  immened  in  chrome  alum 
after  drying.  Instead,  therefore,  of  incurring  the  necessity 
for  a  second  dr^'ing,  and  with  a  view  also  to  avoid  the 
dangers  arising  fn>in  the  introduction  of  chrome  alum  into  the 
gelatine,  we  prefer  to  sulxttitute  potassium  bichromate,  adding 
two  to  three  grains  to  each  ounce  of  solution.  The  negative  is 
levelled  and  coated  with  this  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  when 
perfectly  set  it  is  immenie<l  in  a  solution  of  moderate  strength 
of  bisulphite  or  metabi-iulphite  of  i>otash  previously  cooled  to 
as  low  a  temperature  as  possible.  This  reduces  the  bichromate 
and  forma  cbome  alum  in  tlic  film,  thus  producing  the  effect 
deeired. 

Or  another  metliod  of  using  the  bichronuitised  gelatuie  gives 
a  resii''  U  prsctically  identical  with  the  Vergara  or  Froed- 

man  h  has  the  additional  advantage  of  swelling  but 

sli^'htly  under  thr  influence  of  water.  In  this  case  allow  the 
bichromated  gelatine  to  dry,  and  then  expose  to  strong  day- 
light for  an  hour  or  two  the  back  and  front  of  the  negative ;  this 


renders  the  gelatine  quite  insoluble,  and  a  subsequent  immer- 
sion in  the  solution  of  bisulphite  of  potash  will  remove  the 
brown  colour  caiised  by  the  bichromate.  If  this  colour  seem 
reluctant  to  discharge  itself,  a  little  hydrochloric  or  suliihurio 
acid  added  to  the  solution  will  hasten  it.  After  this  treatment 
it  will  be  necessary  to  wash  well,  and  the  film  will  then  dry  in 
a  short  time,  and  can  be  stripped  in  the  usual  manner. 


Death  op  Mr/Johm  Spkkcrk.— We  are  sorry  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  Spencer,  of  Glasgow.  He  had  for  several  years  confined 
himself  to  the  Colonial  and  Foreign  department  of  photographic 
dealing',  and  thus,  doing  an  e.Tport  trade  only,  he  was  able  to  offer 
his  namerous  elientflt  all  over  the  world  the  advantages  of  a  home 
office  of  their  own  at  12!>  West  Itefrent- street.  He  was  much 
wepected,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  all  his  customers  for  his 
prompt  and  upright  dealings.  lie  had  been  ailing  for  some  time, 
but  there  was  nothing  in  this  to  excite  alarm  either  in  himself  or  his 
friends.  He  died  at  Milnathort,  Kinross-shire,  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  the  10th  inst.,  aged  fifty-four  years. 


.'VMATErs  photographers  en  route,  wln-n  they  have  to  avail  tbem- 
Mlvas  of  strange  dark  rooms,  more  especially  those  provided  at  hotels 
and  lodging  houses,  will  do  well  to  be  on  their  guasd  aa  to  the  light, 
whether  it  be  natural  or  artificial.  We  have  hterd  of  several  in- 
stances of  unaccountable  fogging  of  some  plates,  while  others,  out  of 
the  same  package,  and  changed  undi-r  different  conditions,  have  turned 
out  satiffnctorily.  Too  frequently,  under  such  circumstances, the  maker 
of  the  plates  has  had  to  bear  the  blame.  A  friend  who  recently  had 
to  use  the  darkroom  of  an  hotel  in  the  North  told  us  that,  although  the 
ruby  Uffbt  was  no  doubt  safe  enough,  sufficient  white  light  streamed  in 
round  the  door  to  fog  even  the  slowest  plate  if  submitted  to  its  influ- 
ence. When  using  a  dark  room  with  which  one  is  not  familiar,  unless 
it  be  at  s  photographer's,  extraneous  ligbt^should  always  be  guarded 
against.  It  is  not  always  detected  at  once,  therefore  every  one  should 
shot  himself  in  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  so  as  to  get  accustomed 
to  the  light,  in  order  to  see  that  all  is  right  before  opening  the  slides. 


Now  that  detective  cameras  have  become  so  common,  we  are  sorry  to 
learn  that  they  an  frequently  used  in  a  very  objectionable,  not  to  say 
offensive,  manner.  On  this  point  a  word  of  caution  may  not  be  out 
of  phce^hsn  working  in  "  slums  "  and  rough  neighbourhoods.  A 
fBVjSfback  a  detective  camera  wouU  not  be  recognised  as  a  pho- 
tognpUe  spparstus  by  tlie  general  public.  Now,  however,  the  case 
is  different,  for  however  the  thing  may  ha  disguised,  almost  every  one 
is  familiar  with  its  purpose.  Many  people  have  s  particular  objec- 
tion to  being  photographed,  even  when  it  is  done  legitimately,  and 
they  would  have  a  greater  objection  to  its  being  done  surreptitiously. 
One  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance,  himself  an  amateur  photo- 
grapher, told  us  that  if  he  found  ony  one  pointing  a  detective  camera 
at  liim  the  apparatus  would  probably  "  come  to  grief,"  and  he  woidd 
take  the  consequences.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see,  in  a  court  of 
law,  if  a  man  would  be  justified  in  forcibly  resenting  his  portrait 
beiuK  taken  in  a  public  thoroughfare  against  his  wish  or  without  his 
consent. 

Sii.vKR  is  still  advancing  in  price.  It  has  now  reached  fifty-four 
pence  halfpenny  per  ounce — the  highest  figure  for  many  years  past. 


At  the  Mansion  House  Police  Court,  one  day  Isst  week,  a  City  watch- 
maker was,  under  the  Merchondbe  .Marks  .Vet,  mulct  in  a  penalty  of  ten 
pounds  and  five  guineas  costs  for  wiling  a  wntch  bearing  a  false  trade 
description  as  to  the  country  in  whicli  it  was  produced.  The  watch 
bore  the  namu  and  address  of  the  seller,  which  implied  that  it  was 
made  in  Ix>ndon,  whereas  it  was  manufactured  abroad  and  the  name 
put  on  here.  This  case,  by  the  published  reports,  appears  to  be  pre- 
cisely on  all  fours  with  what  is  done  daily  with  photographic  lenses. 
English  dealers  put  their  names  and  addresses  on  foreign  monuf so- 
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tured  instruments.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  are  quite  unaware  that 
by  so  doing  they  are  infringing  any  law,  inasmuch  as  this  custom  has 
prevailed  for  so  long  a  period.  From  the  earliest  days  of  photography 
it  has  been  almost  universal  for  dealers  to  purchase  French  lenses  and 
put  their  own  names  upon  them. 

Theee  is  no  reason  why  foreign-made  lenses,  whatever  names  they 
may  bear,  should  not  be  as  good  as  Enghsh,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
many  of  them  are.  There  appears  to  be,  with  some  persons  at  least, 
an  idea  that  all  foreign  goods  are  inferior  to  those  of  home  manu- 
facture ;  therefore,  an  enhanced  price  is  frequently  obtained  for 
foreign  goods  beyond  what  would  be  paid  for  them  if  they  were 
sold  as  such.  The  term  "  English  make  "  has  such  a  charm  to  some 
as  to  reach  the  absurd.  Here  is  an  example.  "We  recently  saw  a 
quantity  of  hard  German  chemical  glass  ware  at  a  dealer's  in  mis- 
cellaneous goods.  While  purchasing  some  the  dealer  assured  us  that 
it  was  real  English  glass,  evidently  having  the  notion  that  this,  if 
believed,  would  add  to  its  value,  instead  of  the  contrary.  The 
following,  however,  eclipses  the  above.  The  other  day  we  heard  an 
itinerant  vendor  of  cubes  of  camphor  assuring  the  public  that  it  was 
"  genuine  English  camphor." 


The  prominent  notice  given  to  Herr  Verescz's  photographs  in  colour 
has,  no  doubt,  directed  attention  once  more  to  chromo-coUotype.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago  this  process  was  started  to 
be  worked  by  a  firm  in  London.  Although  some  really  excellent 
work  was  produced — far  better  thao  anything  we  have  seen  since — 
the  venture  did  not  prove  a  success.  To  produce  results  equalling 
chromo-lithos,  with  which  they  had  to  compete,  their  production, 
we  believe,  proved  too  costly.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  chromo- 
collotype  is  in  getting  accurate  register  between  the  different  nega- 
tives, and  afterwards  in  the  printing.  The  latter  is  owing  to  the  un- 
equal expansion  of  the  paper,  caused  by  contact  with  the  moist 
gelatinous  surface  of  the  plates.  Unless  this  can  be  overcome  a  sharp 
picture  will  not  be  easily  obtained. 


It  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  process  of  the  late  Mr. 
Woodbury  for  producing  photographs  in  colours  has  not  been  utilised 
commercially,  seeing  that  it  is  one  capable  of  yielding  very  effective 
pictures,  and  is  not  difficult  to  work.  In  principle  it  is  analogous  to 
colouring  a  photograph  from  the  back,  hut  it  is  done  mechanically. 
The  different  colours  are  roughly  lithographed  on  the  paper  with  one 
or  more  printings ;  then  a  Woodburytype  print,  in  thin  and  trans- 
parent gelatinous  ink,  is  made  upon  it.  Some  of  Mr.  Woodbury's 
examples,  as  well  as  others  produced  in  France,  that  we  have  seen 
were  really  very  good,  notwithstanding  that  many  of  them  were  made 
with  the  crudest  of  apphances.  Some  day,  perhaps,  this  process  will 
be  utihsed  commercially,  as  many  of  the  difficulties  pertaining  to 
chromo-coUotype  woidd  be  absent  in  cliromo- Woodburytype. 


THE  ART  OF  RETOUCHING. 
Chapter  XVI. — Method  No.  III. 
My  own  experience  of  retouching  began  in  Paris,  very  many  more  years 
ago  than  I  care  to  set  down  on  paper  ;  still,  it  is  not  m3'  intention  to 
lay  down  my  own  system,  or  systems,  as  being  infallible,  or  the  ones 
fittest  for  imitation.  Indeed,  I  consider  in  retouching  there  is  as 
much  freedom  as  there  is  in  painting.  I  do  not  behevein  any  hard-and- 
fast  method.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  be  as  general  as  possible,  and  give 
for  instruction  the  methods  producing  results  which,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  I  consider  to  be  the  most  correct  as  well  as  artistic.  For 
this  purpose,  therefore,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  various 
methods  of  retouching  as  practised  in  Germany,  France,  and  the 
Continent  generally. 

I  will  take  Germany  first,  as  the  methods  most  practised  there  are 
bold  and  decidedly  artistic.  Even  when  they  fail  to  realise  my  ideas 
of  what  should  be  negative  retouching — which  to  be  really  good  jnust 
preserve  likeness  —  they  possess  a  certain  independent  merit  of  their 
own,  entirely  owing  to  their  decided  and  skilful  treatment.  A  good 
German  retoucher  treats  a  head — say  the  ordinary  vignette  cabinet 


size — somewhat  as  he  would  a  crayon  drawing  of  similar  dimensions. 
This,  needless  to  say,  is  a  rath(;r  bold  treatment  for  a  negative,  and 
one  very  likely  to  efface  the  leading  markings  in  a  finely  lighted 
negative.  Still,  in  this  maimer  I  have  seen  some  very  beautiful  re- 
sults produced ;  but  the  retoucher  must  he  very  skilful,  or  he  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  beauty  of  effect  by  the  comparative  loss  of  resem- 
blance. Now  this  is  a  price  that,  to  my  thinldng,  is,  and  ever  should 
be,  prohibitive  as  ve§9.ri!L»  portraiture. 

He  generally  begins  by  very  carefully  filling  up  all  the  transparent 
spots  or  lines,  as  in  the  methods  already  described.  He  carries  this- 
out,  however,  in  a  slightly  different  manner  to  those  I  refer  to,  inas- 
much as  he  uses  the  2Mint  of  the  pencil  much  more,  lightly  dotting  or 
spotting  until  he  has  removed  all  the  marldngs — such  as  blotches,^ 
freckles,  and^other  optical  exaggerations — until  the  face  presents,  com- 
paratively, a  smooth  and  even  surface,  free  from  all  traces  of  such 
blemishes. 

He  now  starts  upon  the  modelling  of  the  face,  which  he  accom- 
plishes by  means  of  cross  hatching  as  a  foundation,  placing  a  line  or 
touch  here  and  there,  as  his  eye  may  catch  a  defective  or  unfinished 
portion  of  the  face  showing  a  certain  want  of  gradation. 

The  next  points  treated  are  the  high  lights,  which  he  at  once  pro- 
ceeds to  put  in  their  respective  places,  and  then  gradually  softens  into 
the  half  tones  and  shadows,  until  the  negative  assumes  that  appear- 
ance of  rotundity  and  delicacy  of  modulation  so  grateful  to  the  eye  of 
a  retoucher.  To  produce  this  effect  is  the  sole  object  he  has  in  view 
at  starting,  and  its  consummation  not  only  affords  him  pleasure,  but  is 
a  kind  of  reward  for  his  pains  and  skill. 

As  a  retoucher  following  this  school  becomes  more  and  more  ex- 
perienced, so  his  touches  or  strokes  of  the  pencil  will  become  bolder 
and  bolder,  under  which  latter  treatment  a  negative  will  possess  much 
greater  artistic  value,  inasmuch  as  it  will  be  freed  from  that  mechanical 
stiffness  so  generally  observable  in  a  beginner's  work.  As  is  natural 
to  suppose,  broad  and  bold  cross  hatching,  even  in  skilful  hands,  will 
not  always  secure  a  finished  picture,  so  our  retoucher  of  the  German 
school  must  start  filling  in  all  or  any  of  the  defects  which  may  appear 
between  the  lines  or  cross  hatches.  In  this  way  not  onlj-  a  bold  and 
dashing  effect  may  he  gained,  but  also  a  verj-  "  taking  "  picture  will 
result.  Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  this  method, 
it  will  always  have  its  glaring  disadvantages  as  regards  portraiture 
generally.  For  what  is  termed  publication  pictures  it  is  undoubtedly 
good,  as  a  brilliant  result  is  sure  to  be  obtained,  and  the  loss  of  likene.-s 
is  not  in  every  case  a  disadvantage.  In  pictures  of  this  class  the  resem- 
blance is  a  matter  of  very  secondary  consideration.  The  "public"  will 
not  buy  an  uglg  portrait,  especially  when  it  is  of  some  one  they  do  not 
number  among  their  friends ;  but  they  do  buy  a  "  pretty  picture,''  and 
make  themselves  believe  it  is  also  a  very  correct  likeness.  Wliethtr 
the  pubUc  be  right  or  wrong  in  this  regard  I  will  not  dare  to  offer  an 
opinion,  I  can  only  say  with  the  old  showman,  "They  pays  their 
money  and  they  has  their  choice." 

The  method  practised  most  generally  by  the  French  retouchers  has 
at  least  otie  very  great  advantage  over  their  German  rivals,  inasmuch 
as  the  likeness  is  very  much  less  likely  to  be  lost ;  this,  too,  although 
there  is  but  a  trifling  difference  in  the  handling.  Indeed,  in  most  of 
these  methods  the  commencement  is  nearly  the  same,  tliat  is  to  tay, 
the  retoucher  begins  by  levelling  up  or  spotting  out  all  the  defects  on 
the  negative  until  it  becomes  cveti  throughout,  and  then  working  upon 
it  until  it  presents  a  sufficiently  soft  appearance.  W'hen  they  have 
worked  a  negative  to  this  stage  (having  levelled  the  face  and  removed 
all  the  inequalities)  the  majority  of  good  French  retouchers  effect  the 
necessary  modelling  by  making  very  fine,  long,  downward  strokes,, 
somewhat  curved.  This  treatment  will  not  produce  the  effect  of  that 
stipple  which,  I  think,  would  be  the  most  suitable,  but  it  will,  all  tin 
same,  make  the  face  so  treated  very  smooth  and  soft. 

This  method,  too,  is  not  so  vigorous  as  the  German,  hut  as  you  may 
easily  see  upon  consideration,  the  likeness  is  considerably  less  in  danger 
of  being  lost.  Personally,  I  must  say  I  much  prefer  it  to  the  other, 
inasmuch  as  a  somewhat  similar  result  may  be  gained  without  so  much 
risk  of  losing  what  to  me  always  seems  the  most  essential  quality  of 
a  portrait — the  likeness.  It  is  also  quite  as  acceptable  in  fancy  or 
"publication  work"  as  is  its  rival. 

Before  the  "  dry  "  plates  became  generally  in  use,  the  old-fa^hiom  d 
collodion  plates  required  the  help  of  a  medium  in  order  to  give  a  tooth 
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to  the  film.    As  a  rule,  the  negatirea  ■wtm  tiMted  with  a  solution  of 

gum,  or  a  mixtare  of  gum  and  dextrine,  dinolved  in  warm  water. 

Thia  aolation  washed  orer  the  nefratire  (eoUodioD)  would  give  it  a 

nihee  aa  rttsdily  worked  upon  with  a  pencil  a<  a  sheet  of  ordinary 

drawing  paper.    Like  everything  else  in  life,  however,  it  has  its  di»- 

.  luttagea,  the  worst  heing  a  certain  liability  of  the  film  to  tplit  when 

.  xrnishing.    This  unfortunate  quality  is,  of  ooune,  accounted  for  by 

the  natural  abaorption  of  moisture  by  tha  gum  and  dextrine.    The 

Germans,  in  order  to  avoid  this  tioaUe,  moftly  retottched  on  the 

rarnuA,  usinfr  a  medium  aoch  as  already  deacribed  in  order  to  obtain 

the  111  rr iwarj  tooth  for  working.    So  moeh  for  old  style. 

In  the  modem  "  dry  plate  "  system  this  danfter  of  the  films  splitting 

-iltogether  obviated,  and  each  artist  can  follow  out  his  especial  style 

lis  heart's  content.    We  have  only  to  use  a'  medium,  of  which 

'"  numbers  in  the  market,  to  give  the  neoeaaary  aorface  for 

:ie  pencil,  and  then  daah  away  in  pursuit  of  the  deaiied  reeult. 

...ive,  nowever,  uafortnnately,  at  tiiaea  to  put  up  with  a  very 

at  trouble,  notwithstanding  all  ov  advancement.      Then*  are 

.ious  Idnda  of  mediums  which,  although  givinf;  a  splendid  tooth 

working  upon,  fail  to  retain  the  wotkapon  it  during  the  proceaa 

amishing.    Necesaarily,  this  misfortnae  entails  double  work  upon 

retoocher,  and  is  noth^  short  of  a  ealamity .  to  the  poor,  hard- 

wurked,  and  (I  don't  heaitate  to  aay  it)  gaanally  underpaid  retoucher 

who  works  "  on  piaoe." 

The  coming  oft  of  the  work  daring  vaniehing  may  result  from  a 
ranaty  of  caoaea.  If  the  film  sttoakl  be  aigfatly  damp,  the  plate  not 
properly  treated  or  too  mneh  so,  or  the  raniah  not  of  a  proper  con- 
aisteney,  all  will  result  in  worry  and  extn  tronble  for  the  nstoucber. 
StiO,  like  all  who  worahip,  however  humbly,  at  the  ohrine  of  art,  we 
must  b*>  prepared  to  take  "  the  rough  with  tlie  tmooth."  I  may  here 
tell  all  intending  ivtuuchers  that  they  will  find  much  more  of  the 
foraier  than  the  latter  as  they  struggle  along.  They  will  also  find 
some  difficulty  in  finding  a  medium  that  will  make  it  more  tootJktome, 
and  even  varnishing  will  not  make  it  smooth. 

There  are  soaie  very  fine  apeeimawi  of  work  come  from  Russia, 
notably  St.  Peterabmg  and  Moaeow.  I  cannot  poaitivdy  aay  Mow 
they  have  been  rebMiehed,  but,  judging  from  the  subjects  before  me,  I 
feel  inclined  to  believe  the  German  aehool,  but  in  a  modified  form, 
predominatea.  Vienna,  too,  aends  ua  aona  very  fine  apeeimeiia  of  the 
photographic  art.  The  ratooehing  there,  in  my  opinion,  although 
very  fine  and  pretty,  b«ara  tlw  atanp  of  beinj^aomewkat  ottrMourtJ. 
As  I  said  before,  excessive  work,  or  too  bold  and  '<"i«i"g  a  stvie,  may 
be  aQ  very  well  for  fancy  pictures,  but  they  ate  simply  abaard  when 
I  wonld  not  dwell  to  mneh  on  thu  point 
••i  has  been  in  this  work  to  treat  retouching 
<^'  >  with  portraiture;  and  good ^)or/rai<i<re 

^''-''  "naibility.    The  more  lead  one  u«««  the 

muro  likely  they  ai«  to  kwe  the  likwiaw,  oonaequentlv  the  ItM  uaed 
thi>  Iff  J-r. 

'  i^ound,  I  think  America  has  aant  us  as  fine  spedmena 

of  I  <1  retouchiiiL'  iii  ativ  country  in  the  world.    No 

doubt  there  bsA  been  a  gro  ncy  to  oetr-work,  which  has 

gwatly  injured  the  general  qii—  ..  .  ..io  work,  but  a  severe  reaction 
has  set  in  and  n  better  standard  of  work  is  being  eetabE'hed.  Still, 
the  really /ri/-c/a*i  American  photographs,  as  compared  witli  similar 
works  produced  upon  the  Continent,  will  not  suffer  by  the  comparison, 
and,  if  anythinir,  less  fault  will  have  to  be  found  with  them.  They 
do  not  lr<ok  so  orer-worked  and  hard.  Even  in  cases  where  we,  as 
experts,  know  tli.  y  have  been  so  treated,  it  will  not  b«  obserrablu  to 
the  ey«  of  th^  ordinary  observer.  The  climate  of  England,  gi-norally, 
ia  not  over  favourable  to  the  production  of  really  excellent  photo- 
graphy. Still,  there  art  timea  when  it  is  /aoourabie,  and  the  results 
gaine<l  on  such  .occasions  wiD,  I  am  confidt-nt,  hold  their  own  bcaide 
the  best  proluced  in  any  other  country  in  the  workL 

\  frw  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  so-calW  "  Rembrandt"  pictures 
may  not  be  aausa  just  here,  as  I  think  it  will  nearly  complete  our 
study  of  rntooehin?  and  ifn  methods  aa  strictly  npjilicable  to  por- 
traiture. In  many  cose."  this  kind  of  pictun>  will  b«?  found  somewhat 
nwie  diSenll  to  manage  than  the  generahtv  of  th"  uplinarily  lit;lit«d 
onee.  Many  times  phoUjgraphera  attempting  iliis  style  of  lighting 
either  mate  tlM  light  upon  the  {mifile  foo  $tritt^,  or  the  shadow  too 
■   ntnut.    To  the  retoucher  one  fault  is  aa  tnmUeaome  aa  the  other. 


Negatives  which  might  have  been  capable  of  yielding  very  decent 
results  are  often  spoiled  by  after  intensification,  thereby  e£Facing  all 
the  details  in  the  light  side  of  the  face. 

Tliere  is  no  light  in  nature,  however  strong,  but  has  detail  and 
miidulation,  and  so  also  should  it  have  in  a  negative.  "  Rembraudts  " 
are  mostly  profile,  so  we  would  start  work  at  the  edge  of  the  light  upon 
the  forehead,  and  soften  it  into  the  surrounding  parts  until  the  temporal 
arch  is  reached;  in  this  case  the  drawing  of  the  arch  should  bo  preserved 
by  the  placing  of  a  light  to  show  its  formation,  but  always  keeping 
same  in  harmony  with  the  prevailinpr  shadows  and  half  tones.  Great 
attention  should  be  paid  not  to  efface  the  modelling,  but  rather  to 
preserve  the  relative  importance  of  each  detail.  There  is  no  indication 
of  the  malar  bone  and  the  palpebral  muscles,  which  should  be  lost. 
I  do  not  mean  unduly  accentuated,  but  sufficiently  relieved  so  that 
they  will  show  well  when  printed  to  that  density  necessary  to  show 
off  this  style  of  picture  to  the  greatest  advantage.  There  never  can 
be  a  really  good  Rembrandt  picture  which  will  not  print  with  clear, 
brilliant  shadows. 

The  li^t  on  the  nose  miut  be  carefully  worked,  and  the  drawing 
of  aame  rectified  if  neeeasary,  alao  the  comer  of  the  eye,  and  the  oft- 
times  deep  shadow  forme<l  by  the  orbitar  arch.  In  under-exposed 
negatives  the  retoucher  will  have  a  deal  of  trouble  treating  these  latter 
points.  The  lights  on  the  cheek  bone  (giving  formation  to  the  face), 
the  lips  and  chin,  are  all  points  which  demand  careful  attention. 
Where  the  oegativea  are  very  defective,  owing  to  underexposure,  the 
work  neceaaary,  both  before  and  after  varnishing,  can  be  supplemented 
by  matt  varnishing  and  sttmiping  on  the  reverse  dde.  This  latter 
must  only  be  resorted  to  after  the  ordiiuuy  work  has  been  carried  as 
far  aa  poaaibla. 

Should  there  be  little  or  no  variety  in  the  tone  of  the  background,  a 
pleasing  effect  may  be  produced  by  indicating  a  light  close  to  the  figure 
or  face  on  one  side  ( generally  the  one  remotest  from  the  light),  and  some- 
what more  distant  from  it  on  the  other.  Ilefore  attempting  this, 
examine  any  portrait  so  lighted,  painted  by  a  good  artist,  and  found 
your  own  work  on  similar  piindplea.  Kbomond  Barrett. 


ON  THE  PROPER  ESTIM.\TION  OF  LIGHT  FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PUIU'OSES.-IH. 
IIavixo  in  my  previous  articles  referred  to  the  importance  of  em- 
ploying the  most  suitable  light  for  various  outdoor  subjects,  and  stated 
the  necessity  of  employing  good  simlight  for  different  classes  of  work, 
before  passing  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  part  of  this  sub- 
ject, viz.,  indoor  exposures,  it  remniu.t  to  lie  stated  that  at  times  an 
opttaUiT  will  IiAvi-  to  make  exceptions  to  the  employment  of  sunlight 
in  K'  ' '  lutdoor  working.    Undoubtedly  one  exception  is 

in  t!.  _'r  iiii.<  Imve  to  be  taken  in  the  open  air,  when  an 

over  ha%-e  intense  sunUght  for  such  work. 

Ewni  .  here  the  group  can  be  arranged  under 

the  "  '  iiJly  huuse  or  tre«.>. 

Ai.  :i  in  the  case  of  outdoor  work  is  the  photographing 

of  darli  gWm  ur  other  similar  confined  places.  By  all  meaiu  let  an 
operator  expose  on  such  when  he  can  have  under  bis  control  as  large 
an  amount  of  light  as  possible,  but  in  such  a  case  let  the  light  be  a 
bright,  iliffuiied  one,  and  not  when  such  is  lit  np  in  some  parts  with 
the  direct  beams  of  a  glaring  sun,  while  the  other  portions  are  much 
too  dark. 

.(Vnother  exception  may  be  noted  before  pasnng  on,  and  that  is 
when  taking  views  which  contain  some  figures  having  white  drapery, 
such  as  a  Uttio  girl  with  an  interesting  sun-bonnet  on,  when  such 
offers,  contrive  to  poae  auch  in  the  diade,  not  under  the  full  blaze 
of  sunlight. 

I  remember  once  being  an  eye  witness  of  a  little  bit  of  photography 
of  this  kind.  An  interesting  uttle  girl  draped  in  a  light  costume  was 
reclining  on  a  grassy  lawn,  surrounded  by  daisies  and  her  pet  dogs, 
her  brother  was  intent  on  making  a  picture  of  her  as  she  lay ;  the 
dogs  were  charmingly  placed,  and  had  a  nice  peaceful  set  about  them. 
At  the  time,  to  have  attempted  to  move  the  group  to  some  sheltered 
spot  would  only  have  ended  in  fiulure  to  get  them  so  nicely  posed 
again ;  hut,  unfortunately,  the  sun  was  shining  intensely  at  the  time, 
so  what  was  to  be  done  Y  First  impressions  are  generally  the  best, 
so,  quick  as  thought,  I  ran  into  the  house,  and  seizing  an  umbrella  I 
hurried  to  the  spot,  just  in  time  to  hold  it  up  in  such  a  position  as  to 
be  outside  the  view  of  the  lens.  The  result  was  all  that  could  be 
desired;  the  whole  drapery  come  out  soft  and  nice,  and  thi«  little 
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picture  has  been  admired  over  and  over  again.  The  heavy  shadow  of 
the  umbrella  gave  also  a  good  balance  of  shade  to  the  picture.  _  When 
in  the  case  of  such  figure  studies,  the  umbrella  dodge  comes  in  quite 
handy  to  subdue  glaring  sunlight. 

So  much  for  the  consideration  of  a  few  of  the  many  subjects  likely 
to  be  met  with  at  outdoor  exposures,  and  if  it  be  necessary  that  the 
utmost  care  be  given  to  see  that  the  proper  light  only  be  employed  for 
such,  it  is  also  none  the  less  important,  when  dealing  with  indoor 
exposures,  that  the  utmost  consideration  be  given  to  matter  of  the 
proper  lighting  of  the  numerous  class  of  subjects  which  are  continually 
offering  themselves  to  the  camera. 

Undoubtedly,  imder  this  class  first  in  importance  comes  portraiture ; 
and  no  matter  whether  the  operation  has  to  be  performed  in  a  studio 
or  private  house,  with  its  many  drawbacks,  the  very  first  essential  to 
success  is  the  lighting  of  the  sitter.  It  is  not  my  intention  at  present 
to  offer  any  lengthy  opinion  anent  some  of  the  errors  which  now  and 
again  one  meets  with  in  studio  work.  My  present  aim  is  rather  to 
offer  a  few  practical  remarks  which  may  be  of  service  to  very  many 
workers  who  are  at  times  seized  with  a  desire  to  make  pictures  of 
their  friends  indoors.  To  such  I  offer  the  following  remarks,  knowing 
well  that  very  excellent  results  can  be  obtained  if  only  some  little 
thought  be  given  to  the  subject,  especially  in  the  matter  of  the  lighting 
of  the  sitter. 

First,  as  to  the  light  to  employ.  Choose  the  time  of  day  when  the 
sunlight  does  not  stream  into  the  room  which  it  is  intended  to  use  for 
the  purpose ;  but  don't  let  it  be  supposed  that  by  this  I  mean  that 
sunUght  ought  not  to  be  "  outside."  The  better  the  (quality  and 
quantity  of  light  there  is  outside,  the  better  the  results  inside.  A  sky 
with  bright,  fleecy  clouds  overhead  is  not  to  be  despised  either  for 
this  work.  When  dull,  inky  clouds  are  overhead,  home  portraiture 
should  never  be  attempted.  < 

Next  in  importance  comes  the  selection  of  a  suitable  room  for  the 
purpose.  Choose  one  having  as  large  a  window  as  possible,  and  which 
will  permit  of  the  upper  sash  being  lowered.  Get  your  wife  or  sweet- 
heart to  procure  for  you  from  a  draper's  a  few  yards  of  book  muslin, 
and  with  the  aid  of  laths  or  other  suitable  pieces  of  sticks  cut  to 
similar  lengths  tie  the  four  corners  togetlier,  so  as  to  make  a  square 
frame ;  this  done,  stretch  over  it  the  book  muslin,  and  tack  the  same 
on  with  nails.  This  little  preparation  made,  the  operator  is  now  in  a 
position  to  deal  with  the  light  at  his  command. 

Now  let  him  place  his  friend  on  a  chair,  with  the  side  of  his  face 
to  the  window,  and  on  stepping  back  let  him  take  a  good  view  and 
study  the  effect  of  the  light  on  his  face ;  it  will  be  found  one  side  is 
brightly  lighted  up,  and  the  other  is  in  deep  shadow.  To  attempt  to 
expose  a  plate  under  such  conditions  of  lighting  would  only  end  in 
utter  failure,  and  is  just  what  we  see  in  so  many  instances  does  really 
happen  with  novices.  To  put  matters  to  rights,  however,  now  bring 
in  the  aid  of  the  muslin  screen ;  let  it  be  so  placed  between  the  sitter 
and  the  window  as  to  incline  inwards  at  the  top,  and  so  as  to  intercept 
all  the  rays  of  light  that  fidl  on  the  face  of  the  sitter.  This  done,  now 
step  back  again  and  see  how  differently  the  sitter  is  lighted.  The  off- 
cheek,  which  appeared  in  dense  shadow  before,  will  now  appear  to  be 
lighted  up.  Now  bring  into  requisition  some  reflector,  such  as  a 
clothes-horse,  over  which  has  been  thrown  a  clean  sheet ;  let  this  be 
placed  not  exactly  on  the  off-side,  but  rather  in  front  of  the  off-side, 
so  as  to  reflect  on  the  front  part  of  the  off-cheek  as  much  light  as  is 
required  to  lighten  up  the  shadow  side  of  the  face,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  sliadows  in  this  class  of  work  are  very  deceptive  in  the 
amount  of  energy  they  produce  on  a  bromide  plate.  It  is  a  safe  rule 
at  all  times  to  lighten  up  the  shaded  side  rather  more  than  appears  to 
be  necessary  to  the  eye.  On  development,  it  will  be  found  that  there 
is  more  contrast  than  was  apparent  to  the  eye  when  posing. 

From  my  remarks  on  this  head  it  will  he  at  once  obvious  that  the 
light  which  plays  the  most  important  part  in  portraiture  is  diffused 
light,  and  therefore,  in  such  cases  as  the  takmg  of  portraits  in  an 
ordinary  room,  some  steps  must  he  taken  to  provide  for  an  artificial 
diffusion  of  the  light  which  enters  through  the  window.  I  Icnow  of 
no  better  plan  than  the  muslin  gauze  referred  to.  In  fine  weather  the 
upper  sash  of  the  window  can  be  run  down,  and  the  screen  so  fixed 
in  a  slanting  manner  as  to  permit  of  the  sitter  being  placed  under  a 
slanting  light ;  this,  of  course,  means  the  employment  of  a  window  of 
good  height. 

Anotlier  class  of  indoor  subjects,  anent  which  some  errors  in 
judgment  exist,  is  the  taking  of  interiors — such  as  a  large  drawing 
room.  I  have  over  and  over  again  found  the  opinion  expressed  that 
such  are  best  taken  with  as  much  sunlight  as  possible,  and  the  blinds 
are  run  up  and  the  time  of  day  chosen  when  the  sun  streams  into  the 
room.  This  is  quite  opposed  to  my  ideas,  and  does  not  tally  with  my 
practical  experience.  Interiors  are  best  taken  on  a  day  when  the 
light  outside  is  very  good,  with  plenty  of  white  clouds  overhead,  and 


sunshine  does  not  come  streaming  into  the  premises.  Let  any  one 
judge  of  the  appearance  of,  say,  a  well-lighted  church  under  the  con- 
ditions I  have  stated,  and  then  note  the  difference  in  the  contrasts 
when  the  sun's  rays  come  streaming  through  a  window  into  some  part 
of  the  building ;  the  moment  this  happens  the  badly  lighted  portions 
of  the  building  suddenly  appear  to  get  blacker  than  before,  and  the 
contrasts  become  too  severe.  When  working  on  interiors  in  which 
there  are  marble  or  plaster  figures  prominently  in  the  picture,  too 
much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  this  point,  and  only  such  a  time 
chosen  as  yields  a  really  good  diffused  light.  If  any  one  cares  to  try 
an  experiment  of  the  difference  in  photographing  interiors  with  sun- 
light as  against  diffused  light,  let  me  suggest  that  he  begins  with  a 
conservatory.  I  know  of  no  better  test  subject ;  quite  lately  I  took  a 
series  of  glass  houses  on  a  picked  day  with  diffused  light  of  the  proper 
kind.  The  sun  was  Ipw  down,  just  simmering  behind  white  clouds, 
this  gave  the  hght  from  one  direction,  and  just  yielded  a  nice  contrast 
to  a  subject  that  would  have  otherwise  been  too  evenly  lighted  by  the 
abundance  of  light  coming  from  all  points,  the  light  emanating  from  a 
low  source  helped  much  to  improve  shadows  that  would  have  been 
otherwise  simply  buried  underneath  a  flood  of  light  from  a  higher 
source.  When  photographing  interiors  of  conservatories  or  glass 
houses,  a  good  diffused  morning  or  evening  light  should  be  chosen. 

Upon  the  many  different  class  of  subjects  that  frequently  offer 
themselves  to  be  photographed  indoors,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  offer 
remarks  upon;  it  is  too  wide  a  subject  for  treatment  in  such  an  article 
as  this.  It  may  as  a  rule,  however,  be  taken  that  for  most  work  to 
be  done  indoors  a  good  diffused  light,  with  just  as  much  direct  light 
as  will  yield  the  necessary  amount  of  relief  in  light  and  shade,  should 
be  employed.  This  holds  good  in  the  photographing  of  models, 
statuary,  and  many  articles,  such  as  travellers'  samples,  &c.,  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Paintings  also  are  best  done  without  sunlight 
entering  the  room. 

In  framing  the  above  remarks  I  am  satisfied  I  have  referred  to 
a  subject  that  cannot  receive  too  mucli  attention  on  the  part  of  a 
novice,  or  any  one,  who,  for  the  first  time,  should  have  to  do  some 
work  which  is  outside  his  customary  walk  or  practice.  When  such 
has  to  be  undertaken,  the  first  thought  that  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
subject  is  that  of  the  lighting  of  the  same.  If  an  error  be  committed 
in  this  respect  no  amount  of  dodging  or  altering  matters  in  the  after 
manipulations  will  compensate  for  the  error  in  lighting.  It  is  the 
fundamental  basis  of  the  whole  structure,  and  is  a  subject  well  worthy 
of  the  study  of  all  who  aspire  to  do  good  work  with  the  camera. 

T.  N.  Ahmstkong. 


SYSTEMATIC  EXPOSURE  FOR  AMATEURS. 

Unquestionably,  blind  adherance  to  tables  is  sure  to  lead  one  blindly 
astray,  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  admitted  that  few  have  a  memorj- 
so  i-etentive  but  that  an  aid  of  some  sort  is  found  to  be  at  times  a 
source  of  great  assistance — especially  to  the  amateur,  who  exposes  his 
one  or  two  plates  only  occasionally,  and  who,  in  consequence,  has  not 
the  opportunities  of  keeping  his  eye  in,  and  of  timing  exposures  from 
the  illumination  of  the  picture  on  the  focussing  screen,  which  constant 
practice  gives  to  the  professional. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  anaide-jnetnoire  in  the  form  of  a 
simple  table  or  two  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

The  first  thing  to  obtain  is  a  datum — a  known  exposure  (on  the 
plate  it  has  been  decided  to  use)  for  a  known  subject,  under  known 
actinic  conditions,  from  which  other  exposures  maj'  be  deduced. 

Take,  first,  the  lens.  The  stops,  it  will  be  observed,  are  marked  either 
/-3,/-ll-.31,/-10,/-22-62,/-33,/-45-25, /-64,  or  else  with  the  corre- 
sponding Universal  Standard  numbers,  4,  8, 16,  32,  64,  128,  2-56,  both 
systems  having  the  same  values — and  it  must  he  remembered  that  the 
exposure  required  for  any  one  stop  is  double  that  of  the  one  preceding 
it. 

Secondly,  the  subject.  The  following  classification  by  Dr.  Eder  is 
a  very  good  one  ;  call  it  Table  No.  I. 

^. — Sea  and  sky. 

i. — Distant  bird's-eye  view. 

I. — Panor.imic  view — nearer. 

2. — View  with  bright  foregi'ound  and  light-coloured  buildings, 
village  street  scene,  &c, 

4. — View  with  dark  foliage,  dark  buildings,  dark  foreground,  groups 
and  living  objects  out  of  doors. 

8. — Group  or  portrait  under  cover  or  near  a  window. 

12. — Woods,  thick  foliage,  avenues,  ravines,  badly  lit  river  banks, 
rocks,  reflections,  &c. 

The  figures  on  the  left  hand  are  the  comparative  or  proportional 
duration  of  exposures  suitable  for  the  subjects  in  bright  sunshine; 
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they  comapond  with  the  Bgnree  in  the  left-hand  column  of  Table 
No.  I.,  and  may  be  called  themumbert  of  the  subjects. 
Thirdly.     Actinic  oooditioon,  which  J»r.  Ei.-r  values  as  followt : — 

Tabu  No.  n. 


Dob. 

naurnt. 

IML 

YmrML 

motmr.  1 

i 

1 

1 

31      ; 

1 

l| 

a 

1 

i 

4 

5        1 

t 

6 

8 

10 

4 

U 

IS 

SO 

8 

16 

M 

83 

40 

It 

M 

M 

48 

SO 

IS 

ti 

M 

1» 

S56 

The  fijriTes  are  not  seconds,  they  mn  propartional  valnea  of  l^rfit. 
latum,  fpim  wludi  to  (ieduo>  Hxposttres.    S.-ltt  any 
-, Table  I.,  a  rilla^awBe,  fairly  lijfht  road,  with  lijfht- 
c<:..ur>.4  outtago;   chooae  a  bright  day.  »un  ahininir,  so  as  to  well 
light  up  the  pietoie:  lo«d  a  slide  with  tl»'  rUw  .>f  pfnte  it  has  been 
d<<cided  to  work  with, say,  for exampi' .       ■■-     •  ii.  No.  2S, 

or  any  other;  set  up  the  camera,  put  j  (which  is 

the  sane),  and  br  trial  asrvrtain  the  expiKure  in.it  wm  ;nre  a  good 
negatire  fnO  of  deUiL    Then  rnk  a  p^r  thus,  which  call— 

Tabuc  Ho.  m. 


8-^ 

4 

• 

w        a 

M 

v» 

SH 

m 

A' 

A' 

} 

2 

I 

» 

II 

k 

i 

s 

4 

4 
8 

f    13 

I* 

i 

1 

In  the  top  Hne  write  the  numbeia  of  the  atopa/O  or  UJB.,  aa  the 
casa  may  be,  and  in  the  left-hand  oolaan  the  numben  of  tha  aabjeeU 
from  TaUe  No.  I.  If  an  Dford  special  rapid  plate  has  baea  osed,  the 
proper  ezpoMiie  will  probably  be  one  aacond.  Enter  this  or  whatorer 
the  ezpoaue  m^  he  nodar  stop  M  (tha  atop  used),  and  in  line  3 
(the  number  of  the  anbjaot),  than  it  foUows,  that  as  each  stop  re- 
qoirH  doobia  tha  enoanre  of  the  ooa  pnoeding  it,  the  proper  expo- 
sura  for  tha  «ma  anbjact  with  stop  33  will  be  half  a  second,  for  stop 
16  quarter  of  a  second,  for  stop  0  one-eighth  of  a  aeoond,  for  stop  4 
on»4izte<.-nth  of  a  second,  for  stop  1:28  two  secoo^  and  for  stop  u>>l 
fonr  asoonda.  Enter  these  in  the  Uble,  then  fill  in  line  4,  which  is 
twice  the  exposne  of  line  2;  line  1  is  half  that  of  line  2,  *c.,  and  so 
on  until  the  whole  taUe  is  fillad  in. 

Now,  baring  made  the  table  to  amt  tho  plate,  the  next  thing  is  how 
tooaBit.    Tatoanysn'  v  with  dark  foliage,  Ac  a 

creeper-corarad  co^ir'  •  h  grass  and  water  in  front, 

bedgrs,  Ac.,  hght  diffuKe<i,  tnai  i»,  a  cioim  tipfore  the  sun,  stop  32.  In 
Table  II.  lake  4  (the  number  of  the  Mb{set).  in  the  left-hand  column 
and  under  d^iiutd  will  be  found  »;  torn  to  Table  III.,  and  on  the  Un« 
8,  udar  tha  aton  naed  .li,  will  b«  found  :•.  which  U  the  exposure  in 
second*  for  an  Ilfnnl  »pedal  plate.  Again,  a  group,  sobjeet  4,  liffht 
'^  .  subject  4,  nadw  dull,  gires  12.    Turn  to  Table 

'''  :coluninunderstopl6sriresoneandahalf  seconds, 

the  MOMUiw  nouired.  With  the  mat  latitud-'  'leTek>pnient  givt*,  it 
is  hardly  poaaible  to  lose  a  plate  hy  foUowinjr  Uiis  guide.  The  only 
poasible  hitch  may  be  in  the  actinism  nf  the  light,  which  at  times  u 
most  deenpUre.  As  a  check  on  tliis,  a  trial  plate  may  be  exposed  and 
'1;  ■  ■  md  the  time  of  expoaua  oompared  with' the  datum,  or  n 
^'  '  lOonMter  may  ba  used.  Hie  one  I  have  acquires  the  given 

tint  in  unr  wcond  in  ordinary  sonahine,  which  happens  t<«  l>e  the  exact 
•ipuaure  a  25  Sen.  plate  requiraa  for  subject  2  with  stop  04.  Con- 
aaqaently,  if  on  any  day  a-  -•  --r  •  ikes  two  or  four  or 

•  or  quadruple  eipo- 
I  rapid  plate  may  be 
try  three  time* ;  but 
nrilv  ii.*i'-.      Always 


I  scooods  to  come 

sure*  mii«i  lie  ir'w 


??."■ 


give  the  beoetit  >  ' 
To  theae  wh. 
aeconda,  I  wouM  Mt, 


re. 

n   of 


bv  w«*  of  explanation,  tliat,  except  for  groups 


and  portraits,  I  work  with  a  set  of  Swift's  portable  doublets  of  medinm 
sHfrlt',  all  which  have  the  same  size  mount,  and  I  expose  with  a  New- 
man* ("butter,  graded  from  two  seconds  to  one-sixty-fourth,  which 
works  in  front  of  the  lens  witli  the  hood  removed.  For  groups  and 
portraits  I  use  a  long-focos  single  lens  with  a  taper  mount  which  take* 
the  same  shutter.  John  A.  D.  Lloyd. 

Bombay.  ♦ 

HOME  PORTRAITURE. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  amateur  begins  by  undertaking 
the  most  difficult  branches  of  work  first,  and  after  meeting  with  divers 
discouragemepta  either  abandons  the  whole  affair  or  else  gradually  dis- 
eorera  the  error  of  his  ways  and  gets  hold  of  the  right  end,  and  moves  on 
to  sneeaas  and  satisfaction.  The  beginner's  idea  of  a  photograph  is  a 
pfetore  of  somebody,  and  of  a  camera  as  an  apparatus  for  taking  people's 
pictures  with,  and  in  many  cases  that  is  all  he  wants  it  for ;  and  when  he 
is  carefully  advised  to  start  vrith  slow  plates,  and  essay  only  well-lighted 
views,  he  naturally  resents  sneh  ill-timed^soggestions,  and  generally  goes 
home  immediately  and  praeeeds  to  "  take  the  baby." 

This  proceeding,  however,  is  rarely  a  soeoess,  and  usually  it  is  only 
after  many  tribnlationa  that  really  aatistaetoiy  home  portraits  are  pro- 
duoed  :  but  there  really  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  some  of  the  trials 
and  failures  might  not  be  avoided,  or  why  one  may  not  profit  by  the 
hard-boQglit  experiences  of  others  in  this  most  desirable  and  pleaaant 
branch  of  amateur  work. 

To  make  (airly  good  portrait  work,  however,  requires  suitable  tools ; 
but  theae  need  not  neeaaaarily  be  the  most  expensive.  The  lens  sboold 
be  of  (airly  long  loans — about  tvrelve  inches— and  the  rapid  rectilinear 
type  will  generally  be  (ooad  most  available.  If  the  cost  of  this  be  found 
too  high,  good  work  may  ba  dona  with  a  single  achromatic  Undscape  lens 
of  about  Afteen  inches  loeal  length,  in  which  the  fixed  stop  has  been 
reamed  out  to  a  size  of  not  lesa  than  one  inch  to  one  and  a  quarter  inches. 
This  caUigement  of  aperture  will,  of  oonrae,  materially  reduce  the 
marginal  definition  of  the  field ;  but  whan  that  is  wanted,  smaller  dia- 
phragms may  be  inserted,  and  lor  portraits,  where  only  the  very  oentre  of 
tha  field  ia  to  be  employed,  the  increased  opening  will  give  the  desired 
speed,  while  with  this  length  of  foeos  and  limited  field  the  spherical  dis- 
tortion is  so  small  that  it  xomj  be  neglected.  For  portraits,  great  depth  of 
focus  is  not  needed,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  is  undesirable,  and  if  good 
definition  is  obtained  upon  the  features,  so  that  the  true  expression  is 
saearsd,  the  sharpness  may  well  be  permitted  to  diminisli  for  the  re- 
mainder. Of  course  the  pnsaasskiu  of  a  fine  portrait  combination  is  much 
to  ba  daairad,  and  sdieie  tha  expense  of  this  is  prohibitory  the  intermediate 
typca,  soeh  as  Bteinhafl  Antiplanet  or  tlie  New  Voigtliinder  Enryscope,  are 
nearly  aa  good. 

As  (ar  as  the  camera  gosa.  anything  which  is  steady  and  light-tight  will 
answer,  and  it  is  nnneeassaty  to  spsnd  money  in  that  direction.  For 
cabmet  portraits,  6x7  holdara  aia  about  right,  giving  a  moderate  margin 
tsraaaMg  and  trimming. 

TTle  amateur  ia  generally  limited  in  his  supply  of  sersens  and  back- 
RTOunds,  but  sometimaa  the  axtaasporiaed  affaire  are  more  pleasing  than 
the  orthodox  piufasskwal  pOaatara,  balustrades,  or  gates;  and  if  care  and 
taste  are  displayed  in  handling  the  subject,  the  less  conspicuous  the  back- 
ground the  more  satisfactory  the  result  is  likely  to  bo. 

A  framework  somewhat  isaembling  a  large  clotlies-horse  can  readily 
and  cheaply  be  made  at  a  neighbouring  carpenter  shop,  and  should  bo 
about  eight  feet  high  by  ten  feet  wide,  and  for  convenience  of  storage  it 
may  be  pinned  together  so  as  to  be  readily  knocked  down  and  stood 
away  when  not  in  use.  Upon  this  frame  various  things  may  be  draped, 
and  often  very  effective  results  obtained.  There  should  be  one  curtain  of 
grey  fiannel,  giving,  when  photographed,  a  neutral  tint  just  tight  for  vig- 
netting, and  soft  enough  to  hang  in  easy  folds  without  looking  harsh  or 
stiff.  This  may  bo  hung  from  the  top  by  hooks  and  rings,  or  may  be 
smoothly  drawn  when  the  picture  is  to  be  vignetted  and  the  folds  are 
not  desired.  Many  styles  of  shawls  produce  effective  bockgrotmds, 
especially  when  far  enough  back  of  the  sitter  to  be  somewhat  out  of 
focus ;  while  in  most  oasss  the  easy  chair  which  does  duty  for  a  posing 
chair  is  much  less  obtmaiTe  and  more  effective  if  entirely  concealed  under 
drapery  whose  apparently  careless  folds  are  not  altogether  accidental. 

When  the  floor  at  the  feet  of  the  sitter  is  to  appear  in  the  photograph, 
it  should  be  kept  subordinate  to  the  other  details,  and  a  brilliant  caipet 
pattern  is  best  oovoad  by  some  quieter  rug  or  mat.  Skin  robes  or  mats 
are  often  very  quietly  effective,  and  seem  to  hold  ths  light  which  they  re- 
ceive m  a  way  which  has  shown  itself  very  serviceable  in  more  than  one 
instance. 

The  great  point,  however,  in  amateur  portraiture  Is  the  illumination. 
Tha  abaenee  of  a  skylight,  and  the  dillloulties  in  the  way  of  oontroUing 
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the  light  which  U  to  ba  had — these  are  the  common  causes  of  the  defects 
to  be  seen  in  most  home  portraits.  A  room  should  be  chosen  with  as  high 
a  ceihng  as  possible,  and  with  a  projecting  bay  window  whose  openings 
extend  as  high  as  can  be  secured.  If  tliere  are  other  windows,  let  them 
be  closed,  so  that  the  light  shall  come  approximately  from  one  direction. 
Never  mind  the  exposure ;  west  or  south  will  do,  if  only  the  quantity  and 
direction  of  the  light  can  be  controlled. 

Place  the  camera  close  to  the  middle  window,  leaving  only  room  enough 
to  get  behind  it,  and  close  the  lower  shutters  behind  the  camera,  leaving 
the  upper  ones  above  it  partly  open  to  secure  a  slight  front  illumination. 
Upon  one  side  the  shutters  of  the  bay  window  should  be  opened  entirely, 
so  that  the  most  brilliant  light  falls  upon  the  sitter  from  that  direction, 
and  then  by  regulating  the  amount  of  opening  upon  the  other  side  the 
shadows  may  be  softened  to  any  desired  extent.  At  first  the  effect  should 
be  examined  upon  the  focussing  screen  of  the  camera,  which  should  be  of 
the  finest  ground  glass  obtainable.  Use  the  full  opening  of  the  lens,  and 
focus  upon  the  eyes  of  the  model,  and  the  definition  of  the  rest  will  take 
care  of  itself.  A  microscopic  sharpness,  by  which  every  thread  in  the 
garments  may  be  counted,  is  readily  obtained  by  using  a  smaller  aperture ; 
but  such  precision  is  not  wanted. 

Never  mind  about  head-rests  or  their  substitutes;  but  try  to  place  the 
Bitter  in  such  an  easy  and  comfortable  position  that  such  supports  will 
not  be  needed.  Avoid  straight  lines  in  the  composition,  and  if  the  lens  is 
of  sufficient  focal  length  there  need  be  no  fear  of  undue  distortion  of  points 
nearest  the  camera.  Standing  just  behind  the  camera,  direct  your  sitter 
to  glance  in  the  direction  which  in  your  judgment  gives  the  best  effect, 
and  then  selecting  some  object  upon  which  the  eyes  may  rest,  the  exposure 
may  be  made.  With  rapid  plates,  such  as  Seed  26,  or  Cramer  35-40,  two 
or  three  seconds  with  bright  dayUght  will  be  sufficient,  using  an  aperture 
of /-8 ;  but  the  beginner  must  expect  tb  waste  a  few  plates  in  gauging  the 
light  of  his  extemporised  gallery.  After  having  arranged  the  details  of 
this  part  of  the  work,  however,  the  amateur  will  soon  find  the  photo- 
graphic side  of  the  work  a  matter  of  routine,  and  be  able  to  devote  his 
thought  and  attention  to  the  higher  and  more  artistic  matters  of  posing, 
draping,  and  composition,  in  which,  if  he  will,  he  may  find  a  source  of 
endless  delight.  Henby  Harrison  Supplee. 
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THE  RATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  HAND-CAMERA 
EXPOSURES. 

Hivixt}  just  returned  from  a  fortnight's  tour  in  Brittany  'with  that 
indisnensable  antidot*  to  ennui,  a  hand  camera  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  Thomas's  cj^clist  plates,  concerning  which  I  have  nothing  but 
the  highest  praise  to  oiler,  coaibining  as  they  do  a  high  rapidity  (28 
Warnerke)  with  a  liberal  coating  of  emulsion,  thus  ensuring  two 
valuable  qualities  not  generally  combined  in  the  ordinary  run  of  drop- 
shutter  plates,  and  having  been  favoured  with  exceptionally  beautiful 
weather  during  the  whole  period  I  was  away,  I  was  enabled  to  bring 
back  some  delightful  mementoes  of  the  places  I  visited. 

While  premising  that  I  am  not  an  experienced  adept  at  that  most 
difficult  branch  of  our  art,  hand-camera  work,  I  thought  that  a  short 
article  dealing  with  my  failures  and  successes  might  be  of  use  at 
this  time,  when  so  many  of  our  confraternity  are  touring  with  that 
most  delightful  of  accompaniments,  a  hand  camera.  Before  I  started, 
I  debated  long  and  earnestly  as  to  whether  I  should  take  a  light 
bamboo  tripod  of  my  own  construction,  or  discard  everything  save 
camera  and  plates ;  and  as  I  was  riding  a  safety  bicycle,  my  decision 
not  to  encumber  myself  with  the  "  sticks  "  proved  a  valuable  one,  for, 
with  few  exceptions,  my  negatives  were  as  sharu  as  one  cotJd  wish — 
and  this  I  attribute  to  my  resting  the  camera,  wherever  practicable, 
against  some  solid  object,  such  as  a  post,  a  parapet,  a  wall,  or  a  tree, 
which  I  invariably  found  at  hand  when  I  wanted  them ;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  sharper  and  better  negative  is  secured  by  their  kindly 
aid  than  by  holding  the  camera  in  the  hand  or  pressed  against  one's 
body. 

Before  starting,  an  enthusiastic  hand-camera  friend  gave  me  what 
he  considered  the  "  straight  tip : "  "  Hold  the  camera  with  both  hands 
in  front  of  your  stomach,  take  a  deep  breath,  and  then  fire."  I  rigidly 
carried  out  his  instructions,  but  whether  it  was  my  extreme  anxiety 
to  do  the  thing  propierly,  or  my  nervousness,  or  what  not — the  plates 
that  I  fired  off  in  this  interesting  attitude  were  the  finest  specimens 
of  naturalistic  photography  I  have  ever  seen — nothing  was  defined,  but 
all  was  extremely  "  suggestive,"  and  Whistler  &  Emmerson  had  it  all 
their  own  way.  I  shall,  in  future,  continue  to  use  my  original  method, 
viz.,  to  press  the  camera  against  the  side  of  chest  fiimly,  and  thus 
secure,  as  has  been  my  experience,  a  sharper  negative.     Th«;re  is  one 


caution  that  my  failure  in  one  or  two  cases  (as  shown  in  my  negatives) 
will  in  future  bid  me  observe,  and  that  is  to  see  that  the  ledjje  nr 
parapet  on  which  I  rest  the  camera  does  not  cut  off  some  of  the 
view,  for  though  no  obstruction  appeared  in  the  view  as  shown  by 
the  finder,  yet  the  lens  proper,  being  in  closer  proximity  to  the  parapet, 
was  obstructed  by  the  latter  in  one  or  two  of  my  negatives,  .spoiling 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  successful  exposure.  This  point 
is  worth  noting.  Another  thing  I  learnt  from  one  or  two  of  my 
failures  was,  that  near  and  moving  objects  broadside  on  require  a 
very  quick  exposure  or  blurring  is  sure  to  result.  I  found  also  that 
however  accurate  one's  eyesight  may  be,  it  is  very  dillicult  to  get 
the  skyline  horizontal  on  the  plate  without  a  spirit-level,  and  in 
future  I  shall  always  take  one,  or  preferably  have  one  sunk  into  the 
camera  top. 

Having  digressed  from  the  heading  of  this  article,  which  is  supposed 
to  treat  of  the  all-important  subject  of  development,  I  will  now  state 
my  experiences  and  the  lessons  I  have  learnt  in  the  dark  room. 
Contrary  to  the  experience  of  many,  I  have  no  doubt,  I  have  not 
succeeded  with  our  latest  ally — eikouogen.  I  made  up  a  solution 
after  VVarnerke's  formula,  and  started  with  it  upon  a  few  plates ;  but 
as  I  was  anxious  to  get  them  developed  and  fixed  before  Christmas,  I 
put  "  eiko  "  back  on  the  slielf  and  made  a  fresli  start  with  our  old 
and  trusty  friend  "  hydro  " — Thomas's  formula,  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  thus  encouraguig  detail  and  keeping  down  the 
harsh  high  hghts  and  hardness  that  the  strong  solution  is  apt  to  jiro- 
duce.  As  soon  as  the  sky  was  well  out  I  examined  the  plate,  and  if 
detail  was  gradually  and  satisfactorilj-  appearing  I  left  it  to  take  caro 
of  itself.  If  I  found  it  coming  up  too  rapidly,  I  at  once  placed  it  in 
a  dish  of  old  developer  well  restrained  with  bromide  (whicli  I  keep  at 
hand  for  this  emergency),  and  I  found  it  gained  density  while  further 
detail  was  checked.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  found  signs  of  harshness 
in  the  high  lights  with  flagging  detail,  I  adopted  a  plan  known  to  most 
workers,  and  which  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  cases  of  under-exposure 
or  of  violent  contrasts,  viz.,  to  apply  a  strong  solution  of  hydro,  or 
preferably  eiko  (this  brings  up  detail  rapidly  and  effectually),  with  a 
large  camel-hair  brush  to  the  shadows,  and  I  found  I  could  save  an 
under-exposed  or  harsh  negative,  and  secure  a  much  more  harmonious 
result. 

This  plan,  combined  with  that  of  tilting  the  dish  and  with  it 
the  developer  on  to  the  foreground  and  off  the  sky  directly  the  latter 
has  well  appeared,  is  of  great  value  in  hand-camera  development,  and 
avoids  those  very  "  chalky  "'  results  one  so  often  sees  in  shutter  work. 
I  am  convinced  that  hydroquinone  properly  used,  i.e.,  weakened,  and 
not  used  at  its  full  strength  at  the  beginning  of  development,  com- 
bined with  a  judicious  application  of  the  stronger  solution  by  means 
of  a  brusli  to  the  shadows  and  detail  that  are  hanging  fire,  is  as 
excellent  a  developer  as  one  could  possibly  desire  for  shutter  ex- 
posures ;  and  if  a  rapid,  and  at  the  same  time  thickly  coated,  plate 
like  the  one  I  have  mentioned  is  used,  one  can  obtain  splendid 
negatives  full  of  half  tone  and  detail,  qualities  that  are  too  often 
lacking  in  the  results  of  hand-camera  work. 

Locke  Macdona.        | 
* 1 

SNAP-SHOT    PHOTOGEAPHY. 

How  TO  Use  a  Detective  Camera.  I 

The  young  man  whom  you  see  sliding  along  the  street  with  a  peculiarly  * 
shaped  grip*  in  his  hand  is  not  a  commercial  traveller,  nor  is  he  just 
about  to  begin  a  journey.  Follow  him  at  a  distance  and  you  will  see  him 
glide  into  a  hall-way,  open  his  grip,  pull  out  something  that  looks  like 
a  fiat  board,  turn  what  appears  to  be  a  long  screw,  slam  down  the  cover, 
throw  up  a  diamond-shaped  piece  of  leather  in  one  end  of  the  box,  and 
then  step  jauntily  into  the  street.  Suppose  it  is  in  Mott-street  tliat  you 
encounter  him  for  the, first  time.  He  appears  to  be  watching  the  entire  ■ 
neighbourhood,  and  you  might  be  inclined  to  think  that  he  is  a  detective,  " 
with  several  assumed  names  about  his  person,  except  that  he  doesn't 
wear  a  cloak.  Opposite  the  Chinese  joss-house  he  stops,  Ufts  his  queer 
box  up  to  the  level  of  his  breast,  and  lo  !  every  Chinaman  in  front  of  the 
building  takes  a  dive  below,  out  of  the  way  of  impending  danger  ;  for  he 
befieves  that  the  man  with  the  grip  is  going  to  riddle  the  building.  The 
mysterious  individual  has  noted  all  this,  but  even  while  the  pigtail  of  the 
last  Celestial  is  whisked  about  as  its  owner  disappears  in  the  hall-way,  the 
man  with  the  grip  lias  pressed  a  button  and  his  work  is  done.  He  has 
caught  an  exposure  of  the  building  and  the  flying  Mongolians,  and  ha 
knows  that  under  good  conditions  he  will  have  as  a  result  of  his  labours 
a  very  good  photograph  of  the  joss-house.  The  mystery  of  the  man  and 
the  box  stands  revealed  in  all  its  hideous  proportions.  Its  owner  is  an 
amateur  photograxjlier,  and  the  little  grip  is  a  detsjtive  camera. 

•  A  "grip"  in  America  is  almoBt  sjuouymous  with  a  ha:  d<tKw  in  Kut.''an'T, — Ed. 
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It  is  Mtonubing  to  eonrider  the  namber  of  uup  e«iMm  now  in  nse 
in  New  York.  Tnrn  where  70a  will  70a  are  likely  to  ma  aeminat  ■  man 
mooning  aroand  with  one  of  theae  machines.  He  is  rclentteas  and 
tcrribU.  He  will  take  70a  so  that  ytn  will  appear  in  the  worst  possible 
ligfat  to  70or  friends  if  only  he  can  get  70a  in  a  good  one  to  snap  his 
weapon.  No  cowboy  in  the  wilds  of  Texas  takes  greater  pleasnre  in 
punching  an  1^  steer  than  does  this  gentleman  of  the  geUtiiie  film 
when  sndttenty  than  busts  npon  his  Tision  a  gronp  of  boys  playing 
"oiape,"  tooi^  diaeoaaiiig  polities.  Chinamen  paddling  about,  or  a 
pretty  gill  posed  on  a  eorfastone  waiting  (or  a  horse-ear.  . 

The  snap  eamant  man  is  not  alwagra  skiUnl.  In  fact,  he  works  for 
weeks  befoce  be  eas  eseoie  an  axiiowiw  with  that  deftness  and  swift 
aeeoraey  so  ehsramlwistie  of  the  tutoai  photographer.  His  first  efforts, 
M  a  mle,  are  gsoMdly  failures,  and  he  spends  a  large  share  of  bis 
patrimosiy  in  plalM  aad  ehemieals  baioM  he  Isams  how  to  get  a  really 
.-'jod  negatlTa. 

It  was  ft  ^Misian  who  hit  opon  the  norel  idea  of  a  dsteetiTe  camera. 
He  made  a  small  camera,  whieh  be  rwemlsd  in  his  hat.  A  shatter  in 
front  was  so  eiererly  arranged  that  the  joint  eonld  not  be  seen.  At  first 
be  osed  vet  plates,  bat  he  aoon  saw  the  disadTantage  be  was  labooring 
nndsr.  Aboot  that  time  tho  Ughtnim  diy  platse  were  pot  on  the  market, 
and  the  Frenchman's  hopes  rose  high.  He  eoold  take  his  hat  anywhere 
with  hira,  aad  no  one,  at  a  glaaee,  woald  snspcet  it*  doable  porpoee. 
Plaoed  on  a  table,  taoing  the  persoo  to  be  taken,  the  little  button  at  the 
back  eonld  be  prsmsd  and  the  aipoauw  made.  In  same  respects  the  hat 
camera  waa  iiiiwsasiiiilily  soperiar  to  the  toys  now  eo  the  market. 

The  peilMl  fctoatiw  eamen  ahoaid  be  all  that  the  name  implies,  and 
the  name  maaUMly  beeomae  a  mliiwsr  when  the  camera  is  encased 
in  a  ytUo«  wooden  bos.  Then  an  eectain  kinds  of  satchel  eamen* 
made  that  to  all  oatward  appeanaeat  an  aimply  "  grips,"  bat  by  tar  ooe 
of  the  beet  of  the  lata  invaBtkMS  is  a  mmsra  in  the  sbape^of  a  book.  It 
haa  time  compaitments,  eaoh  aappHad  with  a  lens,  and  when  a  roll  of 
galartna  Sim  is  pheed  in  eadh  sealiaa,  tits  capacity  of  the  book  raaohcs 
800  esposan*.  Carried  oader  the  ana,  a  camera  of  this  dseeription  haa 
aoah  aa  '"■■"— '*  appcwtaaea  that  ao  00*  fiTes  it  a  glaaee.  It  coald  be 
eaitisd  among  a  taag  of  thieraa,  at|wuiea  eoold  be  made,  and  the 
operator  eonld  depart  withoot  saspieiea  of  the  xaal  aa*  o(  his  book. 

Another  dstoetin  eaaian  that  haa  mat  with  aoasidsrabla  soeesm  lately 
b  in  the  shape  of  aa  opera  glim.  It  fa  naUy  aa  opera  glam  with  the 
laifsr  glaasM  raaiofed  and  diae  plates  sahrtlateil  The  shatter  is  in  the 
aamllar  aad,  aad  a  aieely  eoaiisaled  spriag  open  tea  it  The  (ocas  can  be 
adjasted  eaaUy,  oe  the  eerew  ia  the  eaotn  b  arranged  (or  that  porpoee. 
Of  eoorse  the  negatine  an  small,  bat  thegr  eaa  be  enlarged  by  any  of  the 
maay  appliaaeea  kaowa  to  the  pbatographie  world.  Two  meniseas 
lensse  of  eqaal  foeosaing  powen  ahoaid  be  snbstitntsd  for  the  ooncare 
gisssss  si  thi  narrow  aad. 

On  the  prinwpli  «<  swhrgiag.  •  aaat  eamen  haa  haw  invented  whieh 
can  be  eanted  on  the  panoo  aad  its  ptnwBs  ranala  pnetieaUy,ankaown. 
It  is  plaoed  inaide  the  waistcoat,  and  ths  ooly.ntemal  eridsnee  is  the 
leae,  wfaish  is  eesily  mistaken  for  a  bottoo.  The  pictnn  taken  by  a 
Hainan  cf  thfa  kind  is  aa  iaah  or  aa  iaeb  aad  a  half  in  diameter,  and  it 
can  be  easily  salarfsd  withoat  losiag  any  of  ita  essential  details. 

It  might  bewdl  hen  to  gin  a  few  pointers  .to  lamateors  who  bare 
recently  snppUed  themaelTCe  with  dataetin  cameras.  Nerer  carry  7oar 
bos  aa  tbooigh  yoo  wan  eoneeiooa  of  ita  alterior  porpoee,  or  as  though 
joo  wan  looUag  araaad  tor  the  <neem  porpoee  of  "  snapping "  some 
one.  StrilM  aa  anrage  tocos,  and  in  the  foiet  cf  some  friendl7  hall-way 
aet  the  shatter,  open  the  slide  and  lake  oat  the  plate  ilide.'and  there  70a 
an.  ^Vbaa  yoo  an  abreast  of  the  objaet  jroa  dsaira  to  toke,  level  the 
iaatrameBt  on  a  line  with  yoor  hrmsl,  tOMh  the  spring,  and  lot  once 
men,  than  yoa  ani  Tlien  go  along  to  aaother  hall-way  and  rsadjost 
the  ^ato  slide,  rsrerse  the  plato  holder,  aad  once  more  yoo  an  ready  to 
"iooop"  another  crowd.  Do  emytUag  neatly  and  with  the  ntmost 
dtrpattth  poesible,  and  70a  will  nenr  be  troobled.  This  rule  is  too  often 
ilolatsil  by  amalsan,  and  lhe7  an  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  pett7  anno7- 
aaa*  by  street  orehins. 

An  all-important  fact  in  ooonszioo  with  photograpb7  lies  in  the  illnmi- 
nation.  There  are  good  da7S  and  bad  days ;  da7s  when  the  son  shines 
so  brightly  that  shadows  sn  distinct  aad  ootiinee  an  sharp  and  perfect 
To  obtaia  a  aagalH*  under  the  best  enwdHtoas  the  esposan  should  be 
M  the  son's  nys  han  sttaiaed  aa  angle  of  about  thirty-five 
1 00  aa  object  aitaated  about  twaaty  fast  from  the  operator,  who 
ahoaid  haw*  Ika  saa  baUnd  his  back.  The  gaaeral  tone  of  the  light 
should  bo  bla*i  a  )«0ow,  hasy  atmusplte  will  aerer  give  a  satisfactory 
aa^oin. 

,  that  while  yon  hare  aa  apparatas  that  will  work  much 
'  tiian  a  slot  maehine,  tiie  success  of  the  espoeure 


depends  mostly  on  your  appreciation  of  the  laws  of  light  and  shade.  No 
matter  how  pofect  a  maehine  may  be,  good  results  cannot  be  obtained 
if  the  operator  is  not  careful  to  observe  the  needs  of  the  moment.  The 
camera  may  be  pointed  too  high  or  too  low,  directly  in  the  gan's  path,  or 
the  hand  may  press  the  batton  at  the  wrong  moment,  or  with  a  tremor 
that  will  cause  the  shutter  to  slide  unevenly. 

The  enthusiastic  student  of  photography  may  obtain  a  good  deal  of 
amusement,  and  not  a  little  knowledge,  by  experiment  with  the  "  paste- 
board camera,"  as  it  has  been  called.  Take  a  long  cigar-box  and  blacken 
the  inside.  Make  a  pin-bole  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  ends,  and  place 
a  sheet  of  carbon  paper  beneath  the  lid  and  jam  it  down.  If  a  4  x  5  diy 
plato  is  plaoed  at  the  end  opposite  the  pin-hole,  with  the  nensitive  side 
toward  the  latter,  the  lid  jammed  down,  and  the  box  token  from  the  dark 
room  to  an  open  window  when  then  is  a  view  of  gome  building  or  other 
object,  a  very  fair  picture  will  be  obtained  on  returning  the  box  to  the 
dark  room  and  developing  the  plate  at  the  end  of  haU-an-bour'a  exposure. 
By  interpoaing  a  meniscus  lens  the  aperture  of  the  pin-hole  may  be 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  taking  of  the  picture  much  qniokened. 

It  may  be  added  that  thousands  of  good  exposures  are  ruined  annually 
by  fault  of  developers.  Mot  enough  attention  is  given  to  this  subject,  and 
the  result  is  a  general  ecndem nation  of  all  the  camoras  in  existence.  The 
first  and  most  important  rule  is  not  to  permit  a  ray  of  light  to  enter  the  dark 
room ;  second,  see  that  your  hands  are  clean,  and  wash  them  thoroughly 
after  each  immersion  in  the  separate  baths.  The  trays  should  be  perfectly 
clean,  aad  that  one  used  for  the  oxalic  agent  in  the  development  of  bro- 
mide printa  should  be  used  for  no  other  purpose.  The  hTpo  is  bo  cheap 
that  it  is  reaU7  no  saving  to  use  a  wash  of  it  more  than  once.  One  of 
the  beat  denlopers  has  tor  its  fundamental  part  a  opantity  of  eikonogen, 
a  Oermaa  prodoet,  very  costl7,  but  quite  cheap  wMn  compared  with  the 
work  it  doea.  After  the  plato  has  been  denloped  it  should  be  thorau^hl7 
washed  ia  dear,  cold  watar,  aad  then  immersed  in  the  h7po  bath  until  it 
is  thorcnghly  fixed — eey  tea  minutes.  Then  it  should  be  immersed  in  a 
running  bath  of  dear,  odd  water  for  half  an  hour,  until  all  the  hypo  has 
disappeared.  Then  pot  the  plate  aside  to  dry,  a  process  that  cannot  be 
honied  up  if  you  want  a  good  pietare. 

— Sew  York  Shh, 

♦ 

••PBES8  THE  BUTTON." 
PHOTaoBAPBKBs  wbo  merely  "  pran  the  button  "  and  leave  some  one  else 
to  "  do  the  rest "  an  really  not  entitled  to  the  honourable  name,  and 
have  not  reached  even  the  borderland  of  the  delight  which  the  true 
ptaetiee  of  photography  inspirss.  In  saying  this,  I  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  I  do  not  in  any  degree  undervalue  the  wonder- 
fully and  deeervedly  popular  little  instrument  that  has  given  a  new 
verb  and  noun  to  our  language,  as  it  has  brought  within  the  pale  of 
photographic  influence  many  thousands  wbo,  withoat  it,  would  pr4>bably 
never  have  dreamed  of  entering  ita  ranks ;  nor  have  I  a  word  to  say 
against  the  family  of  so-called  detective  cameras,  so  long  as  their  distinct 
liniitatisy  an  dearly  raeognised.  They  each  play  an  important  part 
tBitnUty  a  felt  want  in  photographic  practice ;  but  I  do  emphatically 
asMrt  that  he  who  can  afford  to  possess  only  one  camera,  and  is  content 
with  either  the  one  or  the  other,  haa  altogether  mistaken  or  misunder- 
stood the  capabilities  and  ponibilities  of  photography. 

But  the  preesing  of  the  button  is  not  altogether  confined  to  the  ownera 
of  the  Kodak  and  the  detective ;  it  ia  practiiksd  by  many  who  realise  the 
value  of  larger  pictorea  and  time  exposures,  who  coolly  hand  the  exposed 
platea  to  a  pmtassinnal  davoloper,  and  exultingly  show  the  resnUs  to 
admiring  trioids,  appropriating  all  the  credit,  dtbongh  having  only  done 
a  fraction  of  the  work.  In  this  the  so-called  pbot^rapher  makes  two 
grand  mistakes:  he  has  to  be  content  with  negatives  far  below  the 
standard  arailable  from  a  well-selected  subject  on  a  properly  exposed 
plate,  and  he  deprives  himself  of  tlie  greateet  pleasure  in  the  practice  of 
photography,  the  exercise  of  the  creative-like  power  of  rendering  visible 
the  invisible  image.  No  matter  how  great  an  adept  the  professional  may 
be,  he  cannot  produce  the  poesibilities  on  a  plate  the  sabject  of  which  ho 
has  not  seen  and  the  lighting  of  which  he  has  not  studied  ;  and  I  speak 
from  a  pretty  long  experience  when  1  assert  that  it  is  not  in  human 
natare  to  give  the  loving  can  essential  to  the  highest  class  of  develop- 
ment to  any  plate  that  is  not  his  own. 

Of  course,  I  know  the  excose  that  is  generally  given  for  this  ttate  of 
matten— want  of  time,  inability  to  develop  properly;  or,  worst  of  all, 
the  msesy  natare  of  the  operation.  Bat  neither  of  those  will  bold  water. 
Platea  keep  wdl  enough  after  exposure  to  admit  of  one  lieiog  devclopod 
now  and  than  as  time  can  be  found ;  he  who  cannot  leara  to  develop  is 
too  stupid  for  either  selection  or  exposure,  and  ho  whose  liands  are  too 
dainty  for  immersion  in  pyro,  or  whose  habits  are  so  slovenly  that  he 
cannot  keep  the  solutions  in  their  proper  places,  should  take  to  somo 
other  bobby. 

Homelhingmayalaobe  said  on  the  question  of  printing,  which,  althouRh 
more  of  a  '"f"*Twif^l  operation  than  any  of  tbv  others,  is  yet  one  in  which 
skill  aad  penonaUty  have  oonsidarable  influence.    It,  even  more  (reqnently  . 
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than  development,  is  relegated  to  the  professional  printer,  and,  I  must 
admit,  with  more  reason.  The  amateur  prints  only  by  fits  and  starts, 
and  generally  only  a  few  prints  at  a  time.  The  sensitising  of  a  few  small 
sheets  of  paper  at  a  time  is  attended  with  waste,  and  when  that  is  saved 
by  recourse  to  "  ready-sensitised "  paper  the  resulting  tones  are  not 
generally  satisfactory.  Then  where  a  toning  solution  is  specially  pre- 
pared for  only  a  few  prints,  it  is  attended  with  considerable  loss ;  and 
"  keeping  "  toning  solutions  very  often  do  not  keep,  and  the  operation  is 
consequently  disappointing. 

The  true  photographer,  however,  knows  how  greatly  the  pleasure  in 
any  picture  is  enhanced  by  the  feeling  that  it  is  wholly  the  work  of  his 
own  hands  and  head,  and  will  not  delegate  any  portion  of  the  work  to 
another ;  and  it  is  manifestly  unfair  that  in  public  exhibitions  he  should 
be  required  to  compete  with  those  who  seek  the  highest  skill  obtainable 
to  help  to  do  what  he  must  do  unaided.  Then,  again,  organizers  of 
exhibitions  are  gradually,  and  I  think  wisely,  more  and  more  insisting 
that  the  exhibits  shall  be  altogether  the  work  of  the  exhibitor,  so  that 
those  who  seek  the  printer's  aid  must  either  have  an  elastic  conscience 
or  be  altogether  excluded. 

Although  I  have  said  that  better  results  may  be  got  on  freshly  sensi- 
tised than  on  ready-sensitised  paper,  and  consequently  the  former  should 
be  employed  when  much  printing  is  to  be  done,  yet  some  very  fine  prints 
may  be  made  on  some  varieties  of  the  latter,  and  I  have  some  before  me 
now  that  not  even  an  expert  could  tell  that  they  had  not  been  made 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  The  toning  solution  which  I 
employ,  and  which  is  at  least  three  months  old,  is  according  to  a  formula 
given  on  page  23  of  this  volume  of  the  Beacon.  It  answers  admirably, 
giving  any  desired  tone,  keeps  perfectly,  and  is  always  ready  for  use.  I 
tone  two  or  three  prints  from  time  to  time  as  required,  and  return  the 
solution  to  the  bottle  again. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  the  Januat;  number,  I 
copy  the  formula; — 

Solution  of  chloride  of  gold  (one  grain  to  the 

drachm) J  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver  30    grains. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 4    ounces. 

Water    20 

Dissolve  the  hyposulphite  in  five  ounces  of  the  water,  the  gold  in  five, 
and  the  silver  in  the  remaining  five  ounces.  Pour  the  solution  of  gold 
gradually,  with  constant  stirring,  into  the  solution  of  hyposulphite,  and 
then  add  the  solution  of  silver  in  the  same  way.  This  order  of  jnixing 
must  be  strictly  followed,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  stand  two  or  three 
days  before  using. 

Tbe  prints  may  be  either  washed  in  the  ordinary  way  or  placed  into 
the  solution  direct  from  the  printing  frame,  and  the  whole  operation  is 
so  simple  and  certain  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  sending  negatives  to  the 
printer.  Axex.  Lamson. 

— The  Beacon, 

♦ 

RECENT   PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  12,519. — "Improvements  in  Detective  or  Hand  Photographic  Cameras." 
W.  W.  Bbaslt.y.— Dated  August  11,  1890. 

No.  12,552. — "Improvements  in  Means  and  Methods  of  Vignetting  Photo- 
graphs."   J.  H.  Berd.— Z)atei  August  11,  1890. 

No.  12,613. — "An  Attachment  to  Guns  for  Taking  a^Photograph  or  Image 
of  the  Object  Aimed  at."    V.  F.  von  Kalchbeho.— y>«te('  .1  ngust  12,  1890. 

No.  12,669. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."      T.  Milleh. — 
DfUed  August  13,  1890. 

No.  12,675. — "Improvements  in  Hand  Cameras."    W.  G.  Robeuts. — Dated 
August  13,  1890. 

No.  12,711. — " Imjirovcments  in  Photographic  Lens  Shutters."  JJ.  J.  Fostek 
and  H.  ¥l\ck.— Dated  Augiist  13,  1890. 

No.  12,734. — "  Improvements  in  Instantaneous  Shutters  for  Cameras  and  the 
like."    L.  C.  NrEDOnn.— i>afei  August  14,  1890. 

No.  12,741.— "Improvements  in  Photographic  Objectives."   Comi)lete  speci- 
fication.    E.  GUNDLACH. — Dated  A  ugusl  14,  1890. 

No.   12,766. — "  Improvements    in    Photograjihic    Apparatus."      Complete 
specification.     E.  Bloch. — Dated  August  14,  1890. 

No.  12,814.— "Photographic  Printing  |Meter."     H.  A.  L.  BAXiKY.—Daled 
August  15,  1890. 


WayzeoOOSK. — On  Saturday,  August  16,  the  emplo;jSs  of  Messrs.  Percy  Lund 
&  Co.,  printers  and  photo-material  dealers,  of  Bradford  .and  London,  held  their 
wayzegoose  at  Morecambe.  The  party  had  engaged  a  Pullman  car,  which  was 
attached  to  the  usual  MorecamVje  day  trip,  and  arrived  in  Morecambe  soon  after 
nine.  In  the  afternoon  they  assembled  at  the  summer  g,arden.s,  where  tea  was 
provided.  Fifty-five  sat  down,  after  which  the  whole  of  the  party  were  photo- 
graphed by  one  of  the  firm's  employes.  A  short  prograumie  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  and  recitations  was  afterwards  gone  through.  Brief 
speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Percy  Lund  and  othera. 


Mntin^^  of  IboctetteiS^ 


MEETINGS   OF   SOCIETIES 

FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 

Date  ol  MMting. 

Name  of  Society. 

Place  of  Meeting. 

Au'nist  25  .... 

North  Middlesex  Clnb    

Great  Britain  (Tectinical) 

Jubilee  Hall,  Hornaey  Rise,  N. 
5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

„       26 

26 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Boltou. 
Bank  Chambers,  Hargreavea-street. 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street.  K.C. 

„       27 

„        27 

28 

„       28 

Halifax  Photograpliic  Club 

„       28 

St.  Georpe's-crescent  North. 
The  Lyceum,  Union-st.,  Oldham. 
Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Basinghall-st. 

28 

„       28 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

AuousT  14, — Mr.  A.  Cowan  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Emerson  was  read,  accompanying  a  set  of  pliotographs,  and 
it  was  ordered  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  sent  to  the  donor. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz  showed  the  latest  development  of  McKellau  magazine  hand- 
camera.  In  this  instrument  the  plates  being  kept  in  sheaths  are  brought  for- 
ward by  a  spring.  As  each  plate  is  exposed  a  box  at  the  bottom  of  the  camera 
is  made  to  rise  and  receive  it.  By  this  means  there  is  no  fall  or  violence  likely 
to  break  the  plate  or  raise  dust. 

The  Chairman  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  desirable  in  hand  cameras  to 
have  a  rising  front,  otherwise  it  was  so  likely  to  occnr,  that  there  would  either 
be  distortion  by  tilting,  or  that  the  picture  would  contain  a  great  deal  too  much 
foreground. 

Mr.  H.  Haddon,  Mr.  J.  J.  Briginsh.vw,  .and  the  Chairman  considered  that 
a  finder  was  a  very  necessary  adjuuet  to  a  detective  camera. 

Mr.  P.  ScH(")LZio  brought  np  some  more  specimens  of  printing  that  had  been 
conducted  with  or  without  the  use  of  coloured  glass.  Blue  he  had  found  to 
have  the  same  effect  as  white  light.  Tlie  prints  as  shoAvn  on  matt-surface  paper 
required  to  be  printed  very  dark,  as  they  lost  much  in  toning. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Teape  had  printed  specimens  on  paper  supplied  by  Mr.  Schiilzig, 
and  on  some  sensitised  in  tlie  ordinary  way  which  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Debenham.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Schiilzig's  paper,  there  was  still  the  same' 
marked  increase  of  brilliancy  corresponding  with  lengthened  exposure.  With 
the  other  paper  he  still  found  some  difference,  but  not  to  be  compared  with 
that  which  existed  in  the  ready-sensitised  commercial  paper.  He  had  ixlso- 
tried  the  experiment  suggested  by  Mr.  Hastings  .at  the  last  meeting  of  pre- 
exposing  the  i)aper,  but  could  not  see  th.at  it  made  any  difference  in  the  detaiL 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  his  previous  experiments  had  led  him  to  the- 
conclusion  that  the  use  of  green  glass  conduced  to  less  intensity  of  the  image 
rather  than  more  intensity,  and  that  therefore,  whilst  it  would  be  injurious 
with  a  negative  lacking  in  density,  it  might  be  beneficial  in  cases  where  the 
negative  was  slightly  too  dense.  He  now  brought  forward  examples  in  sup- 
port of  th.at  view.  Three  prints  from  a  negative  which  was  a  little  too  vigo- 
rous were  shown,  one  printed  rapidly  in  full  light.  This  was  shown  particu- 
larly by  the  absence  of  detail  in  the  print  in  the  shadows  of  the  drapery.  A 
print  made  under  green  glass  of  a  depth  that  slowed  the  printing  about  twelve 
times  was  a  decided  improvement,  as  OAving  to  the  reduction  of  the  intensity 
caused  thereby  the  .shadows  possessed  more  detail,  and  this  was  further  exem- 
plified in  another  print  made  under  denser  green  glass  requiring  about  twenty- 
five  times  the  original  exposure.  In  this  case,  however,  whilst  the  contrasts 
were  less,  and  the  detail  consequently  greater,  the  tone  was  not  thought  so 
agreeable.  Other  examjjles  were  shown,  including  a  set  of  three  prints  from  a 
negative  made  respectively  under  very  deep  blue,  green,  and  uncovered.  Here 
the  negative  was  of  normal  intensity,  and  the  print  under  green  glass  suffered 
from  want  of  contrast,  whilst  that  under  the  blue  glass  was  a  little  warmer  and 
more  vigorous  than  that  made  without  covering.  The  explanation  suggested 
was  thiit  the  organic  salts  of  silver  which  gave  the  characteristic  richness  to  <au 
albumen  print  were  particularly  insensitive  to  the  rays  passing  through  green 
glass,  the  image  from  which  would  therefore  be  essentially  a  chloride  one. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  mentioned  an  experiment  of  his  own  in  which  green 
glass  had  lieen  useful  in  giving  a  print  with  less  contrast,  and  thereby  .showin- 
more  detail  in  the  shadows. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCLATION. 
A  meetinq  was  held  of  the  above  Association  on  August  13,  Mr.  WUliani 
Benham  in  the  chair. 

There  were  seven  .applications  for  a.ssistancc,  of  which  six  wtre  granted.    Tlie 
amount  of  grants  voted  was  15/.  is.  Gd. 


HACKNEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

AuousT  14, — Dr.  Roland  Smith  presided. 

Mr.  Robert  Beckett  discoursed  on  Intensifying,  Reduction,  and  Vamisli' 
ing.     His  forniula  for  intensifying  was — 

Mercuric  chloride i  ounce. 

Hot  water  1  pint 

Hydrochloric  acid 60  minims. 

The  great  thing  was  to  give  plenty  of  washing  to  the  negatives.  For  blackening 
he  used  a  fifteen  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonia,  but  if  denser  negatives  were 
required  he  advised  sulphite  of  soda.  He  had  been  very  successful  in  intensi- 
fying under-exposed  plates.  For  reduction  he  used  Mr.  Farmer's  formida. 
For  local  reduction  Mr.  Beckett  advLiied  methylated  spirit.  He  then  varnislied 
a  negative,  jjreferring  to  demonstrate,  which  he  did  very  successfully. 

The  Secretary  showed  paper,  &c.,  made  by  Messrs.  Geering  &  Co.,  of 
Stamford-hill.     He  h.ad  tried  their  pyro  developer  very  successfully. 


Ai«wt  32,  ISeoj 
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Mr.  Poobon  ilioirad  the  Quwlntnt  band  eamam. 

At  tha  Boothljr  eiennion  U>  Canbittaa,  nDdar  the  guiduce  of  Mr.  W.  L. 
'Xikar,  a  aood  muter  wu  held  and  (neecHfal  ezponuv*  ware  made.    UUwr 
jihotagrayak  wriaHat  wouU  do  well  to  go  to  Cknhalton  and  Baddington. 


XOBTH  IflDDLESKX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CI.U& 
\  I'oon  llj— Mr.  EL  8.  Paul  in  th«  chair. 

Moan.  Nonia,  Ooalins,  and  Cox  wen  alaetad  memben. 

Kr.  B.  WaLUR  aid  be  had  found  tkat  aareral  of  the  automatic  airance- 
(nent*  far  plwring  obtaa  in  hand  camefat  wwn  ddBctiTe,  canaing  tba  piataa  to 
get  ftxed  at  awkward  timea. 

The  methoda  of  changing  plate*  in  certain  eamcraa  waa  diienaMd. 

The  adTantMia  o(  a  tomtabla  Axed  to  •  aUMn  waa  adverted  to. 

Onltorf«y,laBt—bwr»,ap«peraBCMlN|>iwiUberead.  Viaiton  invited. 

SfUbmmtl  Oa  aazt  aiz  mootlw'  aeattega  majr  be  obtained  on  application 
to  to*  Bacratary. 


80UTH  LONDON  (IJITE  EAS 
PHOTOGRAl  : 
Augosr  UL— Tha  PfMint  in  tha  ehair. 

At  the  «MM  of  tht  wdiaary  boafaaMtteiMatittg  waa 
into  uunalileialliin  a  peapoacd  chaaff*  i«  ^M  title  of  thi*  Soelat;.     On  the 
'<tloa  of  the  Prtaident,  It  wa«  nnaniineaalyraolred  that  the  Sodety  in  (utura 
called  "The  South  London  Pbotogn^tHSodetT.'' 

Ub  and  aftar  Mday,  October  8,  tha  Mlltap  wfll  be  hdd  in  Hanover  Hall, 
ITimiii  |Mi>,  Bja  law,  a.C  tha  Saote  ftaMM  iMMMad  ao  largalT  in  anm- 
ken  riaea  >U  fendatkM  (in  April,  IM^ifaknbifer  -      "-' 

•baolntair 


H  AND  PECKHAM) 

:.TV. 

t  waa  aiadi  apaoiBl,  to  take 


I  (or  iu  maetlngi  ia 


MASCUESTER  PUUTOORAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

14,— Mr.  Abel  Hcjrwood,  jaa,  in  tha  ohair. 

Tha  CKAniux  aOndad  to  tha  cooiag  etkOttiaB  in  Daoenbar,  and  alao  laked 
MBb«i  who  iat«M  to  aoBtribota  nagaUrea  for  the  If  an- 


Atlaaliaa  waa  eaUad  to  tha  nowlMtlaB  paper  and  tha  llet  of  memben  who 
wen  aOaibU  fcr  oAaa  ia  Oelofear  next 

!%»  CtutMMJkH  alao  raad  tha  fcUowiag jnaaaai  for  ralae  made  Iqr  tha  Hon. 
Seoctary  (Mr.  U.  M.  WhitaAeidl,  «ia.:-''tlMt  tha  CooneU  haa  power  to  SU 
any  Tacaacla  that  may  oocnr  darlag  Hi  t«Bi  of  ofltoa.  That  U  any  oOcer 
ahaO  be  abeaat  ftam  four  coniecutiTe  aeatUy  meetlngf  of  the  Oonncil,  nnleai 
uieiented  by  Ulneai  or  other  nnavoidahla  eaaie,  be  ehall  ba  deemed  to  hare 
TBcatad  hiaoaea.     U 


the  Lantara 


Rale  1,  to  rabatitnta  tha  word 


Mr. 
extra 


Octahar  fcr  SaptaiibaK.** 

Mc  Jon  aSoflBU)  nportad  that,  crnkf  to  lack  of  funda  (many  mbacrip- 
tkaa  baiaf  itill  npaid),  tha  Oooaefl  conld  not  at  praaent  do  anything  in  the 
wayof  i>aichaai]Va|)Tantaa,  aaiataadad. 

Tha  auamuM  apnaaiad  to  tha  ■■nbw  to  aaM  tha  Ho&  timaunr  ( 
W.  O.  Coote)  la  tha  &dMr|M  of  Ma  drtlaL  aB<  alao  w«a  the  Baeitty  tha  aj 
ainaaai  ahiih  fliin— I  ainJlialhiaa  lla  wiwial|illian  limuiiaiL 

MMrta  of  faeaat  ovtdiMr  BaaHnfli  wva  dvan. 

Tha  Dialay  maating  waa  ahaadaBad,  aad  Uw  Una  of  dapartnre  tor  the  Hit- 
toyh  Brth  axeonko,  Aagoit  S3;  waa  rhangal  to  tweaty-nre  minntaa  to  tea 

Mr.  aimunHum  axhibttad  aad  axplalaad  tha  working  of  a  IVanch-made 
<in«t»-p)ate  haad  mi  hoUlaf  tMlaa  plata,  the  pialaa  baii«  ia  abeatha 
axHMia  by  tha  aid  of  a  kathar  b«|  Axad  oa  tha  top  of  tha 
axhibMe4  a  llMrBtaa-Piekard  rouar  ahattar  amqgad  for 

Mr.  T.  R.  Ooiun',  and  Mr.  Bmajima  who  attended  by  raqueat,  each  nre 
aa  aeeoaat  af  Ihair  aMtkadaaf  worlUag  gJatlao<fakiiida  paper,  chiefly  oW 
aetlVi  ad  Kiuai^j  unaanaaaiiii!  tha  pioetaa  tor  amall  work,  cxhlMtiag 


Mr.  OoauT  alaa  ah«w«d  what  enold  ba  done  in  large  •izH,  having  aareral 
llxIOphaaop^ha,  varloaaly  Bnlahad  a^l  mounted  on  boardi,  dlapUyed  in 
the  raooi ;  afi»  loaa  laatt-anrfbca  priata  ptaJmiad  by  eqneegeeing  on  ground 
glan.  Portaaiag,thakll«wlagtenMlap«HIAadby  tbemdceraUmnehtoo 
coocaatntad ;  Mr.  OoMay  dilotaa  with  aa  aqoal  ^oantlty  of  water  :— 

SolphocyanUa  of  ammoataffl  ....„ 6  drachma. 

Water ^„ Wonncea. 

Chkridaofgold  16giaina. 

Water uT 


■  two  parte  of  iolphooyaaida  aolntion  add  eaa  nart  of  gold  solution. 
Mr.  WMMimii,  attar  aaay  axperimaata,  piaftn  the  following  :— 


Bolphoeyaalda  of  anooaiBU 

Cbbridaofgold 

Water 


2diachmi. 

4  gnim. 

lOonncea. 

Tha  baat  raaolto  at*  obtainad  ftoai  thk  atgatlTfri.  Print  deejily,  aa  the 
iataaaity  I*  maeh  radaoad  in  toolac  aad  flxug.  Trim  |>rinbi  xRer  toning. 
Uaa  alom  bathe  ftaetr.  Fix  in  the  hypo  balh  for  fifteen  minntea.  Uie  ferro- 
tyia  piataa  to  «iuaeg«e  the  printo  apra. 

la  vm  diaeaaekm  which  foUowad,  opiaiOM  diHinwd  aa  to  the  keephig  prapertiee 
of  tha  taataf  bath  aftar  atsiag;  wkempoa  Mr.  Benaon  ibowcd  prinU  on 
Liat^nft  lapar  whieh  had  haaa  toaadia  a  bath  lix  monthn  old. 
Mr.  Wi%|ay  axl 


ptalaiba. 


axhlUtad 


baantiftel  prfaite  on  Obemetter'a  jHiper,  half- 


Mr.  Buuuurr  waa  eallwl  upon  to  rxjphia  hi*  method  of  toning  nilrer  print* 
■1  papv.  He  advocated  tha  naa  of  the  chalk  toning  bath,  which 
•aoaiHad  time  after  mislag  wtthont  any  i>?<liment  of  gold  being 


on  alhaiaenlaal 

wUl  

fonaad. '  Mis  tm  dqr  bafore  aatiw— 

Prmaadehalk    „ ~,...^^ Size  of  a  walnuL 

•ChlorldaofgoM ^ 16  grain*. 

OoM«irtw 2qnarte. 


To  Bare  measuring,  a  glaaa  bottle  known  aa  fonr-ponnd  sweets,  capacity  two 
quarts,  is  used,  "fi)  tone,  use  half  a  pint  of  the  above  solution  for  each  sheet 
of  paper.  Time  usually  occupied  in  toning,  fifteen  minutes.  After  washing, 
and  before  toning,  immerse  the  prints  for  live  minutes  in  salt  water — strength, 
water,  two  qusrt.i ;  salt,  half  an  ounce ;  after  whicli  well  wash,  and  tone 
aligbtly  under  rather  than  over.  Fix  in  a  saturated  solution  of  hypo,  one  part ; 
water,  four  parts.  A  new  toning  bath  invariably  gives  mealy  prints,  but  this 
ia  easily  avoided  in  subaequent  toninss  if  the  old  and  used  bath  is  kept  and 
mixed  with  the  new  in  eqnal  parts.    Several  toned  printe  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  SchoBeld  ahowed  a  10x8  print  on  albomenised  paper  sensitised  on  the 
plain  snrftce  and  haviu  a  matt  appearance. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cooto  exhibited  sncoeasfol  negatives  ou  Thomas's  celluloid  lilms. 

In  reply  to  a  qneatioa  by  Mr.  Benaon,  as  to  the  best  means  of  lighting  for  an 
underground  exposure,  olyect  twelve  feet  distance,  the  atmosphere  to  be  pol- 
luted aa  little  te  poasible,  it  was  generally  considered  that  the  best  result 
wonld  be  obtained  by  bnraing  two  feet  of  magnesium  ribbon  doubled. 

Votaa  of  thanks  conclndad  the  proceedings. 


DUNEDIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 


^     —  aae^ae    — eae^  aw    w^b    «a*aiiV4«    vj    m   im*f^V    UlUUt^l    Ul    fcUV   |iUV*t^<*         A  U« 

inpaaed  of  amateurs  only,  and,  though  it  i*  voung,  the  show  of 
nbari  waa  ooeaidanbie,  and  called  forth  much  praise.     On  the 


Tua  first  exhibition  of  this  Soeiety  was  opened  on  June  28,  and  continued  for 
a  week,  daring  which  tipia  it  waa  visiM  by  a  laige  number  of  the  public    The 
Sodatv  is  cooip 
work  by  mamM 

walls  were  many  apednwas  of  enlaigonents,  embracing  i>ortraits,  landscapes, 
yaehta,  and  animal  life.  Although  printe  on  albumenlsed  paper  larfijely  pre- 
dominated, then  wen  not  waamig  examples  on  other  papers — platmotype, 
aristotype,  aad  bromide.  Pabapa  oae  reaaon  for  the  small  numlier  of  jilatino- 
typea  aad  artatotynea  is  to  ba  fcoad  in  the  bad  keeping  qnalities  of  the  material, 
both  pap«B  dalariotatiaf  to  a  very  gnat  axtaat  befon  they  reach  the  colony. 
aBwr  palatawera  maaialiil  by  aa  extaa^w  eoUeetion  in  aU  sizes,  from  10x8 
to  qaarter-pkta,  Olttstiatlva  of  Maw  Zsalaad  aeanary,  yaehte,  portraita,  groupa, 
Ac.  Great  artistic  taste  enams  to  have  been  axereiaediby  many  memben  in 
theae  pictures,  noticeably  in  tha  baaotifol  olood  elbcta,  nllections,  and  atmo- 
s|>h«ra  to  ba  aeaa  ia  not  a  lew. 

It  is  iataadad  to  bold  aa  exhibition  aannally. 

This  Bodaty  a^ioya  the  repntotion  of  being  the  moat  southerly  photooapbic 
aodatv  ia  the  warM,  and  as  Ite  location  is  amid  aome  of  the  grandest  and  most 
beaotllM  aueaaij  aonth  of  the  Line,  the  work  of  the  memben  may  be  expected 
to  be,  in  views  at  laast,  vaty  iatmatliig  aad  pratty. 


NORTHERir  TA8MANIAN  CAMERA  CLUB. 

Tu  tnt  aaanal  meatlM  of  tha  above  Club  was  held  at  Mr.  R.  U  Parker's 
Booau,  St.  John-atnet,  lianneeaton,  on  Julv  A.  Then  was  a  good  muster  of 
BMnbsn,  Dr.  H.  A.  Roome  occupying  the  cnair. 

Mr.  Walter  lirickhill  waa  nuaiilmously  elected  a  member. 

The  SacMTanT  than  real  hia  report.  In  which  he  stated  that  during  the  year 
the  list  of  memben  had  tidWiiiil  from  ten,  during  the  fltat  month,  to  twenty- 
aigfat  at  tha  preaent  tima.  Tha  meetings  had  been  fairly  attended,  considering 
ao  many  memben  reelda  in  the  country,  aad  that  next  year  the  Committee 
would  aadeavonr  to  make  tha  maettngs  even  mora  attractive.  One  field  day 
waa  bald  in  Noveanber  aad  it  is  hoped  that  man  of  thaee  pleasant  and  useful 
axeanioe*  will  take  pUea.  Two  prUe  oompetitioas  have  taken  place— one  in 
landaajMb  and  oeie  to  outdoor  portraiture.  The  winnen  of  the  flnt  certificate 
VaS&laadseape,  Dr.  Rooms :  in  portnitore,  Mr.  F.  Styant  Browne ;  second 
ia  liiiilasi|iL.  Mr.  F.  Slyant  Browne;  in  portraitun.  Dr.  Roome:  third  in 
landscape  and  portnitur^  Mr.  R.  L.  Parker.  The  circulation  of  collections  of 
photognphs,  the  work  of  members,  had  proved  satisfactor)*,  a  good  number 
oontribntiog,  the  critidsma  being  given  In  a  fair  and  good-natured  way,  and 
aoaM  ehaagea  were  about  to  be  mails  which  would  make  these  circulations 
a««B  aion  popular.  Papen  wen  rcail,  and  ]>racticnl  work  in  enkrging  and 
davnioptag  Inanlged  in,  and  Uatem  slidee  exhibited,  all  tending  to  make  the 
meetlngi  cqioymhle  aad  iaatraetive.  One  death  bad  oeearred  among  the  mem- 
ben, that  <^  tha  late  Oaptaia  Arthur,  R.S.,  whose  hiea  waa  deeply  regntted. 
Tha  iBoaaia  aad  axpeadltan  vera  anbmittad  in  the  Treasurer's  statement,  and 
it  waa  ■tirfMtnryto  flad  that  a  sabatoatial  balaaoe  was  left  to  cairr  forward 
to  the  aaw  year.  Tha  Ubnry  waa  wdl  patronised,  and  thanks  were  due  to  the 
Preaideat  (Mr.  William  Aikenhaad),  Measn.  R.  L.  Parker,  and  &  Spurling,  for 
donations  of  books. 

At  the  coucluaion  of  the  Seeretaiys  and  Treasurer's  report,  office-bearars 
wen  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  following  result  i—PrtiiiitetU :  Dr. 
H.  A.  Roome.—  \'ue-PretidmU :  Mr.  R  Lewis  Parker.— ComwiV^e*  .•  Rev.  A.  H. 
Champion,  Meaars.  R  Kermode  and  A.  C.  tiomur.— Secretary,  Treamrer,  and 
Librarian :  Mr.  F.  Styant  Browne. 

Dr.  RooiM  then  read  a  paper  entitled  Praetital  Bitdt  on,  Photograpky. 

The  Ounen  Club  have  reaeoa  to  be  pleased  with  the  result  of  thdr  first 
year's  work,  and  it  is  hoped  aad  expected  that  at  the  dose  of  the  second  year 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurar  will  tie  able  to  give  a  still  l>etter  account  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  Club,  and  that  it  may  become  a  well-estalilislied  institution 
for  the  nutheranoe  of  the  pleonunible  and  instructive  pursuit  of  amateur 
photograjihy. 


PHOTOoBAPmo  SoCTxrr  of  Obxat  Hbitaiw.— Monthly  technical  meeting, 
Tues<lay,  August  2«,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  tlie  Gallery,  6a,  Poll  Mall  East 

LOXDOX  AXD  l*l"»vr.e-T  .T    T'iimt.  .,  ir  i  i-iit.-  A^-^im  i  atimv  _-.*<Ml.ii..-t    A^inictO^ 

Demonstration  •■'.   "  '    <■« 

and  Ahiitti  nf  II  ....  i,y 

Mr.  P.  Kvwatt.    Visitors  inviteJ. 
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KS"  Correspondents  should  nerer  v:ritt  tm  }iiii\\.  ^3.ii  of  the  paper. 

"DISCUKSrVE  NOTES  ON  LENSES." 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  equally  anxious  not  to  protract  the  discussion,  but  your 
editorial  comments  following  my  last  letter  must  not  go  unanswered.  Let 
us  see  how  the  matter,  as  it  originally  stood,  now  appears. 

First,  you  state  in  a  letter  appearing  in  the  Amateur  Photographer  that 
Stcinheil's  perisoopic  lens  was  achromatic.  I  denied  it  on  purely  optical 
grounds,  and  gave  my  reasons  (in  a  manner  I  thought  interesting  to 
general  readers,  and  entirely  without  prejudice  to  Mr.  Walker  or  the 
Eastman  Company,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  editor  in  that  sense 
for  the  matter).  These  you  do  not  refute,  and  even  say  that  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  3/ou  yourself  found  that  it  was  not  achromatic  ! 

Second,  I  point  out  that  your  explanation  given  in  1865  could  not 
hold  with  regard  to  Steinheil's  periscopic,  and  proved  it ! 

Third,  I  said  that  I  believed  the  introduction  of  the  "wide-angle 
rectilinear  "  was  brought  about  by  overcoming  the  defects  inherent  in  the 
periscopic  of  Steinheil,  and  I  still  think  I  am  right,  but  I  have  not  laid 
any  stress  on  this.  The  discussion  might  here  have  ended,  but  by  the 
introduction  of  other  matters  by  you  that  have  caused  the  discussion  to 
become  unduly  protracted,  and  in  no  sense  have  I  challenged  you. 

Now  to  your  last  editorial  comments.  You  seem  at  first  in  a  jocular 
mood.  Is  this  a  huge  joke — "  Uldle  it  may  be  quite  easy  to  prove  mathe- 
matically that  achromatism  cannot  he  effected  by  leiisesof  one  kind  of  glass  " 
— or  do  you  really  mean  it  ?  The  object  of  my  letters  has  been  to  prove 
that  it  is  possible  by  correct  relation  of  the  foci  of  the  two  component 
elements  and  the  correct  separation  !  A  "  qualified  optician  "  would  not 
say  that  he  had  accomplished  achromati^pi  or  actinism  of  single  lenses  by 
' '  a  determination  of  the  curves  requisite  to  effect  this !  "  He  would  say 
that  he  ascribed  certain  foci  to  the  two  elements  and  the  correct  separotion, 
and  would  think  of  the  curves  afterwards  ! 

It  is  a  pity  for  photographic  lenses  that  they  cannot  be  "  perfectly 
achromatic  "  with  the  glass  we  employ.  Were  there  no  secondary  or 
tertiary  spectrum  a  perfectly  achromatic  object  glass  would  be  a  perfectly 
actinic  lens  too  !  The  relative  dispersions  of  some  of  the  Jena  glass  are 
of  considerable  value  in  this  respect  by  enabling  a  nearer  approach  in 
actinic  lenses  to  perfect  achromatism. 

You  say ;  "Photographers  care  Uttle  for  mincing  niceties  in  terms;" 
but  some  photographers  may  also  be  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  and  like 
explanations.  A  photographic  lens  is  made  actinic  by  combining  the 
yellow  or  most  powerfully  visual  rays  with  the  very  feebly  visual  violet 
rays  that  really  make  the  photographic  image,  so  that  what  is  seen  best 
is  photographed  best.  Here  the  outstanding  secondary  colours  are  more 
or  less  prominent,  if  there  is  much  irrationality  in  the  dispersions  of  the 
two  glasses  employed,  but  they  would  have  very  little  deleterious  effect  on 
the  photographic  plate,  because  they  are  of  a  non-actinic  character.  In 
an  achromatic  object  glass,  on  the  other  hand,  formed  of  the  same  kinds 
of  glass,  as  the  chemical  rays  (violet  end)  do  not  act  powerfully  on  vision, 
the  effort  is  to  concentrate  only  the  most  visually  active  rays.  This  is 
usually  done  by  combining  the  D  and  F  lines  that  approximately  accom- 
plish the  destruction  of  colour  fringes ;  the  secondary  colour  now  trace- 
able in  the  best  object  glasses  being  that  of  the  chemically  active  of  violet 
rays  tliat  are  not,  therefore,  corrected  at  the  plane  of  the  visual  focus,  but 
have  little  detrimental  effect  on  vision. 

Were  there  no  secondary  spectrum,  then  a  perfectly  achromatic  and 
actinic  lens  would  be  one  and  the  same  thing. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  repeated  in  my  last  letter  that  the  correction  in  the 
Zentmayer  lens  "  would  be  far  better  than  the  original  periscopic  of 
Steinheil."  Steinheil's  periscopic;  required  an  adjustment  of  y^j  of  the 
focus  to  bring  the  plane  of  the  chemically  active  rays  on  the  plane  of  the 
plate  for  visual  focus,  and  worked  at  /-40.  The  measurement  of  the 
circle  of  confusion,  if  it  were  not  so  used  with  a  lens  of  15-inch  focus,  would 
measure  iVoirT;  of  an  inch,  or  slightly  over  ^  J,,  of  an  inch,  for  ordinary 
vision  appearing  very  fairly  sharp  when  viewed  at  the  focus  of  the  lens, 
or  at  some  greater  distance.  The  exact  degree  of  chemical  and  visual 
coincidence  of  foci,  after  knowing  the  foci  of  the  two  elements  of  the  one 
kind  of  glass  composing  the  Zentmayer  construction,  will  depend  upon 
the  separation  of  the  elements.  Thus,  Zentmayer's  lens  being  far  better 
than  Steinheil's  periscopic  in  construction,  the  degrees,  could,  as  I  pointed 
out,  be  made  absolute,  and  may  be,  as  /  have  agreed,  well  within  the 
limits  of  sufficiency  of  accuracy  for  ordinary  performance,  and  even  to 
satisfy  the  trials  of  the  gentlemen  referred  to  in  your  quotations.  But 
pray,  sir,  do  not,  as  a  shelter,  side  m  giring  away  our  science  of  optics  in 
agreeing  with  the  author  of  your  italicised  quotation,  viz.,  "  If  it  slwuld 
turn  out  tlmt  it  conflicts  with  any  theoi-y  in  optics,  we  may  safely  accept 
the  result  and  dispense  with  the  ttieory,"  but  assert  the  fact  only  that  the 
lens  was  satisfactory  for  all  practical  purposes  if  you  choose. 

To  nod  significantly  in  saying  you  "  could  give  Mr.  Dallmeyer  and  the 
public"  (italics  mine)  "another  reason  than  he  has  done  why  the  late 
Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  did  not  complete  his  patents  for  objectives  formed 
of  single  lenses  "  I  consider  undignified.  You  are  not  satisfied  even  with 
this,  bat  conclude  your  comments  by  bringing  in  yet  another  innuendo, 
invoWiog  amther  new  subject  you  might  like  to  discuss,  viz. ,  that  the 


"  Bapid  Eectilinear"  lena  was  a  copy  of  Steinheil's  "  aplanat."  This  is- 
an  old  and  well-worn  discussion  ;  why  disturb  my  late  father's  ghost  ? 
I  know  that  the  effort  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  the  wide-angle  recti- 
linear brought  about  the  rapid  rectilinear — an  independent  research  and 
independent  invention  of  my  late  father's.  He  was  too  dignified  and 
honourable  to  apply  for  and  work  a  patent  of  an  invention  not  his  own. 
Your  acquaintance  with  him  does  not  seem  to  make  you  mindful  of  his 
statements  on  the  matter.  His  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Monekhoven,  knew 
him,  and  dedicated  his  celebrated  work  to  him.  It  was  from  Dr.  Monek- 
hoven personally  that  I  first  learned  to  respect  Steinheil,  an  impression 
subsequently  Strengthened  through  the  latter's  optical  inventions. — I  am,, 
yours,  Ac,  Thos.  B.  Dallmetee. 

25,  Newman-street,  London,  W. 

[Commencing  at  the  end  of  the  above  letter,  and  not  being  afraid 
to  speak  our  opinions  out  openly,  we  neither  desire  to  "  nod  signi- 
ficantly "  nor  to  indulge  in  "  innuendoes "  respecting  the  patents  or 
the  rapid  rectilinear  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  11.  Dallmeyer.  But  from  the 
foregoing  letter  we  infer  that  the  writer's  information  is  scarcely 
quite  complete  in  regard  to  them  ;  hence,  in  the  interest  of  opticians, 
the  public  generally,  and  the  future  historian  of  photography,  it  may 
be  well  to  ventilate  the  subject,  especially  as  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer 
has  in  the  above  given  us  material  out  of  which  to  take  texts  for  one 
or  two  brief  historical  homilies. 

Without  either  avowing  or  disclaiming  the  innuendo  charged  against 
us,  viz.,  "  that  the  rapid  rectilinear  was  a  copy  of  Steinheil's  aplanat,' 
we  may  say  that,  unfortunately  for  the  former,  the  aplanat  had  been 
patented  and  issued  anterior  to  the  advent  of  the  rapid  rectilinear, 
and  the  whole  world  now  knows  that  the  lenses  are  as  like  to  each 
other  as  the  proverbial  two  peas.  The  history  of  the  aplanat  is  as 
follows : — First  of  all,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that  in  Mr.  J.  H.  Dall- 
meyer's  patent  for  his  wide-angle  rectilinear,  of  date  September  27, 
1866,  the  claim  which  bears  upon  subsequent  proceedings  runs  thus : 
"  The  constructing  of  lenses  composed  of  two  achromatic  or  actinic 
combinations,  of  which  the  higher  refracting  denser  material  or  flint 
glass  lens  occupies  the  external  or  exterior  position  in  each  combina- 
tion." Now,  having  the  above  date  in  mind,  let  us  see  where  Stein- 
heil stands.  On  January  19,  1865,  he,  or  more  correctly  ithey — for 
the  actors  are  Dr.  C.  A.  Steinheil,  and  his  son  Dr.  H.  A.  Steinheil — 
obtained  a  patent  on  the  Continent  for  a  lens  in  which  the  denser 
material  or  flint  glass  occupied  the  external  position  in  the  combina- 
tion. Here,  then,  we  have,  as  regards  the  claim  in  the  patent,  the 
wide  difference  in  the  period  between  January,  1865,  and  September, 
186G.  But,  Mr.  Dallmeyer  may  inquire,  Was  this  patent  lens  the 
aplanat  P  We  are  hastening  slowly,  and  will  come  to  it  presently. 
In  January,  1865,  at  a  time  when  the  Petzval  portrait  combination, 
the  orthoscopic,  and  the  triplet,  were  the  rapid  lenses  then  known. 
Dr.  Monekhoven  set  before  Dr.  Steinheil  some  conditions  to  be  fulfilled 
by  an  objective  likely  to  find  general  employment  by  photographers 
for  views  and  reproductions.  These  were,  infer  alia,  that  it  should 
be  aplanatic — that  is,  to  give  clear  pictures  with  /-lO,  that  it  should 
with  this  aperture  delineate  an  angle  of  20° ;  its  smallest  diaphragm 
should  not  be  smaller  than  /-30,  with  which  it  should  give  a  clear 
picture  of  60° :  it  should  be  free  from  distortion,  and  should  work 
to  visual  focus ;  and,  writes  Dr.  Monekhoven  (Mr.  D.iUmeyer's 
friend)i  "A  short  time  afterwards  1  received  the  olijective  in 
question.  The  aperture  is  one-seventh  of  its  focus ;  it  works, 
therefore,  as  fast  again  as  the  triplet,  of  which  the  opening  is 
only  one-tenth.  With  its  whole  opening  the  objective  works  very 
quickly,  and  can  be  used  for  portraits,  &c.  Steinheil's  objective 
deserves,  on  account  of  its  simi)licity  and  excellence,  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  photographer."  Messrs.  Steinheil  say  that  it 
was  in  the  winter  of  1865  that  they  calculated  the  lens,  and  they 
issued  them  commercially  in  July,  1866.  This  is  corroborated  by 
Dr.  Monekhoven,  who  stated  in  PJwtoi/raphische  C'orrespondenz  that  he 
received  his  one  in  July,  as  above.  We  have  already  stated  that  it  was 
in  the  September  following  that  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  applied  for  the 
patent  for  liis  wide-angle  rectilinear,  and  some  considerable  time 
elapsed  after  this  ere  his  rapid  rectilinear  was  introduced.  It  may 
have  been  the  result  of  "  independent  research,"  hut  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  research  seemed  to  have  been  instituted  so  very  long  after 
Steinheil  had  been  in  the  field.  Rut,  and— as  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer 
would  .'say^"  it  is  a  big  but,"  even  though  Steinheil  had  not  ante- 
dated J.  R.  Dallmeyerto  the  extent  he  did,  and  though  ho  (J.  II. 
Dallmeyer)  had  not  made  an  attempt  to  stop  the  introduction  of 
the  Steinheil  lens  in  this  country  Ijy  threatening  law  proceedings 
on  the  ground  of  its  infringing  his  (V )  patent — a  fact  perhaps  as 
unknown  to  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  as  it  may  be  to  many  of  our 
readers — the  result  of  this  attempt  against  Steinheil  was  to  establisli 
the  fact  tliat  while  Steinheil  was  undoubtedly  long  before  Dallmeyer 
in  the  introduction  of  the  lens,  IMr.  Thomas  Grubb,  of  Dublin,  had 
been  long  before  either  of  them,  having  patented  such  a  combination 
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in  1837.  In  Grubba  Specification,  havingr  dftwribed  the  oonstruction 
of  hu  aplanatic  l>-iu,  h«  claiiiu  it  "  to  b>-  u^^i  either  alone  or  aa  a 
Tiew  lenj.  or  in  combiiwtioa  with  other  len-Hs  of  similar  or  ordinary 
construction :  and  Mr.  K.  II.  Wenham,  writin)^  fifteen  rears  ago  con- 
cerning the  matter,  say* :  "  Mr.  Gmbb  has  deaeireJly  acquired  a 
world-wide  fame  as  a  scientific  optician.  We  hare  to  award  him 
the  credit  >it  being  the  pione-T  and  inrentor  of  the  present  rectilinear 
orsymmetricsl  form-<  <>f  doublet  leasee,  and  his  invention  involves  the 
arrangement  in  which  'the  higher  refnoting  den-^r  material  or  flint- 
^laas  lens  occupies  tlie  eztemal  or  exterior  positi<in '  in  each  combina- 
tion, a*  thus  maimed  rean  afterwards  in  Mr.  Dallmejer's  patent." 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  saj  that  after  the  true  hislorr  of  the 
introduction  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmerer's  "  patent  *  lens  had  been  given, 
and  public  attention  had  been  aro'uaed  to  hli  claim.«,  he  did  not  fulfil 
anjr  intealion  he  mar  have  had  to  proMcute  Steinheil  or  any  other 
English  makers,  who  invited  this  course,  for  infringement,  but  allowed 
the  matter  to  drop.  Will  it  >urpriae  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmever  to  leani 
that  his  father's  rapid  rectilinear  had  not  been  introduced  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1868,  iu  very  ezistencB  being  ignored  in  the 
descriptive  catalognea  of  the  firm's  productions  in  the  annuals  for 
that  vear,  while  appearing  in  those  for  1800  ?  And  on  what  principle 
should  we  award  parity  of  introdnetiaa  to  two  similar  optical  pro- 
doction.  '    vhich  was  wall  known  to  have  been  placed  before 

the  pu  I  while  the  other  came  in  1868  ?    We  hope  that  we 

will  be  »(/|iiiu-u  of  speaking  by  way  of  "  innuendo  "in  these  utterances, 
as  we  fail  to  discorer  any  method  by  which  we  can  tpeak  pUiner 
(),„..  V...  .;.-ing  the  dates  and  facU,  as  we  have  dooe. 

alleged  by  Mr.  T.  K.  DdfaBever  as  having  been  ron- 

'>s  to  a  contemiKimrv  was  rmllr  a  pertonal  on<>,  written 
lal capacity  to  Sir  \\\  II.  Walli.'r,  the  Msin^piig  Dirwtor 

nin  Company.  On  re-perusing  it  we  think  it  a  wonder^ 
fuUy  mild  oroduction,  and  rather  woadv  what  there  was  in  it  that 
prompted  Mr.  T.  IJ.  Oallmeyer  to  mah  so  spewlilr  to  the  rescue  of 
those  likely  to  have  had  their  equilihriun  upset  by  it.  But  in  order 
that  our  reader*  may  judge  for  tbeoMahre*,  we  reproduce  it,  pre- 
reiaiiig.  as  already  stoted,  that  it  U  aa  iadividnal  or  peraonal  lettei 
from  one  friend  to  another. 

"Nitkadais,  Won.|  Unm,  July  5th,  \9»\ 
'  *f  ^  "■*■.  WAtK««.-Herewitli  I  r«tan  the  Ko.  i  K»l^  leu.,  which  I  have 
euniiMd.    J  «ntl J*  to  b«  oMur  fatttsr  nor  won.  Uuu  th.  sTerage  pi«loc- 
tions  of  oar  bart  EngUsb  nuksis.    The  IsMas  an  aehranatkad  oa  the  Oaom 


lied  to  landscape  Isasas  bj  the  late  Mi 

to  <mkk.Ktia(  symaMtiioal  netatncar 

Is  thU  toiB,  aow  assd  by  all  optidaw 

,n  r..*<u  nf  Heaas  ^sai^  ^nm  H  such  n 


br  the  late  Mr.  Orabb,  F.&8L. 

eaasMnstions  by 

Ibr  that  clam  of 

M^  i^vni  H  «ach  rapidttr  of  action, 


priadple,  tb>t  applied 
aad,  aabasqocBtiy,  to 
Itr.  BtaUMiL    It 

'.bitfctiTe.   tliiit.    wlirn ^^^  _^  _  ^_ 

■war  awl  wefflfinaitty.     "Tbe  moimtiDg  an<i 

is  a  maneBoas  piece  of  worliTniin»hip,  which 

mart  oi  necMiiiy  nava  «.i  ttic  tavcator  amy  »n  a  '  r-n  it  wa» 

""■P*****;  ??«•.'<«'■■*  *'^y  "-iM  «ks«  ta  wt  .1  a  time  in 

«tetofea^toaaaihsm«tthlb«Ko.iaksatth«pri: 

I    .  '*"^,'™  "i"h>«,  ftaaa  which  I  p<«ceirs  !  am  qnotr.!  m  liarioK  mU\  that 

ILT-P*^,  *"  I""'"*"  l^r"  •»  twopeace  cacli  l.y  wlii.  1.  |.bo<aKrai>li>  can 

ha  lakM.    Qtiito  correct,    "rbase  b  ao  metaels  Ira.  (and  I  waa  tpaakiug  of 

vOa  bat  what  a  pbolan^  ef  a  esrtala  Mrt  can  b«  taWby  iu 

Bot  w»jr  azpead  svaa  twin— us  oa  a  Ian*  whaa  any  one  who,  (him 

i-_j      •*  I'"""^i  <*■  V^^r.  Is  <laahwsi  of  praetWn«  tbe  moat  rtreiglit- 

Uoart  teSMay  can  tsJw  a  photoiiTaph.  aoeh  aa  tt  U.  withoBt  any  l«n«  at  all,  by 

^"''^y^?"*'.*  ?^»*  »  •  P»«»  o'  ojMie  papsri    The  kwki  lavolvwl  in 

i^^.l'fS??  "  "***"  ***  »•  simply  (WaiiT^A  spsetMis  ^ass  can  1» 

hooght  Hr  twopeace  sr  area  »izpane*,  aad,  thanffra.  a  properly  nonatract«<l 

Uotompbie  lana  skeoM  coat  no  more !    In-  .  of  a  nUUoner-!.  ihop 

■  '"•  J^"*""  ^f'  '  ""l  on  which  were  »t,  .  n  '  Maniiiioth  niirm- 

■pea^prke  ens  Pfnay  each.     I  boof^t  od«,  mi-i  imi  it  has  a  real  lens,  which 

itaMaawmanlerahly.     Now,  l.y  [wity  of  Naaooini,  what  in  to  prevent  lome 

.<Mi«  Mn  wntiDg  tothe  mkioacopie  Jonmah  aii'l  il«ionndn(f  the  icitntillc 

tidaaa  *l>^^*fNa*  w*  nilcroaoopaa  at  trrnn  three  to  a  hnn.lte.1  piineu  r 

to  carry  still  fmasr  the  n^utio  ad  aUfifum,  Iwcame  a  t.Ienfoi"-,  v.ir- 

,  "JS?  *°  'J"*.™*  ■•■■Wue  fai  the  mooa,  can  »»  hon^M  for  tm  or  a  down 

fhilliacs,  tbmfhn  tbe.AnMrkana  wars  vtty  Urfly  vintiniiv^l  hy  tbe  optidatm, 

who  BMde  tbem  pay  aome  tboanad*  of  poaada  for  their  worhlrrnowneil  Uck 

r««pect  to  the  Urn  of  vonr  Na  1  or  aitull  Ko<IbV.  do  you  know  Itn 

If  not,  I  will  live  i'  :,.  vou.      Snm.  >.,,.  r.,..,  i1h.;-.i  I'mf   St,.i-,,liei| 

'•■atsd  and  i  l„r| 

tbaaai 
~»raetaii 


•Wll 
histfiry ' 

of  v 

ati                             vam  nmMom   ••  tivo 

i^mi  kl^'''"iSlr'''*"'  *""  '^""™>  »  I>r»xliKi'^ii!i  li>M  -lurii  lo  thf  <Mlge. 
I  eae*  bad  a  tttrty-two  inch  photoysph  wttch  wan  taken  by  a  perinrop  of 

mtaaa  iaebn  feena.    The  lensas  ntu  fbb.  oWn.t^.I  no  Ili-M.  an.I  fare  a 

brl^  i«age  wflhoat  llan  or  f)  '                                              ,„ 

romMaaUea  formsd  of  only  onr  in 

whirh  ih.  ^h.^|aU  and  viinal  t  „  .  onr^e 

of                        -rot*  at  th»  pers  v  it  wiu. 

•ff'                   ■  Ie»«  wa»  not  mari-  .-  txiniloii 

rnakera— jir^t,  bacaoae  it  w»a  Mttnti..  ..i.  j,  w.l-  pn.hlng  a 

5™P'«*"a  of  hi*  own.     ft  ia  tt^  of  a  ^mall  or  No.  1 

Mr- 

ni- 


•■it». 


Dj,  wiinon:  lostn^  «j  I  ir  «i  I  cm  ! 


its 


lity 


The  principle  of  obtaining  achromatjam  by  two  single  lenses— Htn-achro- 
S^j-'*'  *?Zr.?**  ""}  appear  to  be  generaUy  understooil ;  but  .i  good  ijrac- 
S^T"^""".?^  ','*  reality  may  be  had  by  everyone  in  the  reveking 
glasses  sltttated  m  the  lower  end  of  Uie  terrestrial  eyepiece  of  evcrj-  pocket 
achromatic  telescoiw— Yours  faithfully,  "5  TbaillTvtloh. 

"  W.  a  Walker,  Esq.'  ^^  lATLOll. 

fit  ^^,  perhaps,  only  natural  that  Mr.  T.  K.  Dallmever,  believing 
as  be  did  that  the  so-called  "  Rapid  "  cemented  doublet  of  the  present 
day  waa  mvented  by  his  father,  should  scarcely  relish  its  being  nttii- 
buted  to  SteinheU;  but,  as  we  have  pmveil  bv  dates,  tlie  rapid  recti- 
linear, 111  all  but  name,  was  really  invented  hy  Steinheil,  and  was  on 
the  market  quite  a  number  of  months  before'  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  ma<Ie 
them.  As  for  the  Steinheil  lens  composed  of  a  pair  of  single  or  non- 
corrected  crown-glass  elements,  this  having  been  discussed  already, 
acareely  needs  further  allusion.  We  all  know  that  "  Queen  Anne  is 
dead,  and  we  fail  to  discover  any  advantage  of  a  reiteration  of  an 
admitted  fact.  \N  e  have  shown  that  in  the  hands  of  Zentmayer  the 
original  Steinheil  idea  ultimated  in  such  a  degree  of  nchromatisai 
having  been  obtained  that  the  visual  and  chemical  foci  coincided,  and 
we  now  state  on  the  authority  of  those  familiar  with  the  work  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Dallmeyer's  fellow-countryman,  Zehtmayer  (for  unless  we  are 
miAinformed,  Mr.  Zentmayer,  too,  was  bom  in  Germany),  that  this 
coincidence  recognised  an  aperture  equalling/-16. 

For  onraelvee,  we  kwk  upon  photography  by  non-echromatic  single 
lenses  much  as  we  do  upon  photography  by  pinholes,  good  enough  as 
a  n^atter  of  pasUme  or  experiment,  but  something  we  would  not  care 
to  indulge  in  ordinary  practice.  We  like  the  best  achromatic  lenses 
we  can  obtain,  and  fortunately  the  skill  of  our  opticums  renders  this 
now  a  matter  of  easy  attainment. 

The  mat  length  of  this  "  append  "  renders  it  ftipossible  for  us  to 
say  aught  oonceming  the  triple  lens,  but  should  occasion  arise  we  will 
talk  of  it  again.— Ed.] 

ANIMAL  STUDIES  AT  EDINBCROH  EXHIBITION,  1890. 
To  the  Er>tToa. 

St*.— Some  of  those  who  make  Animal  Photography  their  specialty 
have  bean  working  quietly  tor  a  long  time  to  get  their  studio  removed 
from  the  instantaoeooa  olaas  at  exhibitions  (where  they  are  mixed  up 
with  yachting  scenes,  breaking  waves,  and  street  soenea)  to  tlieir  proper 
place,  viz.,  nnder  tbe  beading.  Scientific ;  and  aa  tlie  Executive  ol  the 
Edmburgh  Exhibition  have  just  written  to  say  that  they  will  do  tliis,  I 
hope  that  all  who  can  will  enter  as  many  as  possible  and  make  a  good 
show,  as  it  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  been  thus  rightly  classified. 

May  I  urge  this  point  upon  Hon.  Secretaries  of  other  exhibitions?  as 
nnless  one  tcUs  a  direct  nntrutli  by  entering  photographs  under  tlie 
heading  instantaneous,  'which  have  had  from  one  to  two  seconds'  ex- 
poaurs,  ha  rarely  has  a  chance  to  exhibit  them  at  all.— I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

Camtra  Club,  21.  Ltd/ordntreet,  M'.t .  Oascbieb  Boltok. 


-•M**fAT  ABE  THE  BEST  USES  TO  WHICH  PHOTOGRAPHY 
CAS  BE  APPLIED?" 
To  the  Emtob. 

Bib,— Having  perused  the  letter  in  the  Jot;BXjiL  from  your  correspondent, 
Mr.  Dnnean  Dallas,  wonld  yon  allow  me  space,  as  a  competitor  in  tbe 
above  competition,  to  endorse  a  great  deal  o(  what  your  correspondent 
complains  of  aa  to  its  fairness  and  impartiality  ? 

After  oarefally  reading  tbe  prize  winner's  article  (I  may,  perhaps,  be 
nearer  the  mark  in  dubbing  it  sermon)  I  fail  to  see  where  the  article 
tonches  in  only  two  respects,  and  that  in  a  very  meagre  manner,  on  the 
snbject  for  competition,  "  The  Best  Uses  to  which  Photography  can  be 
applied."  I  do  not  know,  sir,  if  Mr.  Hanneford,  the  prize  winner,  is  a 
photographer,  hut,  if  so,  his  knowledge  of  the  practical  uses  to  wliicli 
photography  can  be  applied  is  very  limited  ;  indeed  I,  like  Mr.  Dallas, 
treated,  among  others,  on  the  following  subjects: — Plioto- Micrography, 
Photo- Zincography,  Instantaneous  Photography,  Astronomical  Photo- 
graphy, Landsoape  Photography.  Lantern-slide  Making,  Woodburytype 
Criminal  Photo^phy,  Ac  tfnfortnnately,  I  have  not  a  copy  for 
your  perusal,  as  I  thought  no  more  about  the  matter  till  I  saw  the 
correspondence  in  the  paper.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  contend  tliat 
the  prize  should  have  been  awarded  Mr.  Dallas  for  his  article,  which 
many  of  your  leaders  no  doubt  will  admit  is  more  up  to  the  mark  ;  but 
I  think,  sir,  that  out  of  the  great  number  of  competitors  who  entered 
for  the  prize,  one  surely  miglit  have  been  selected  which  had  more 
photographic  merit.  The  gentlemen  appointed  as  judges  ought  to  be 
pbotogrsphsrs  of  some  noto  in  the  profession,  to  whom  tlie  competitors 
conld  look  and  feel  assured  that  the  award  would  be  honestly  and  judi- 
ciously given.  Looking  at  the  result  of  the  comjietition  I  tliink,  sir,  that 
your  readers  will  agree  that  the  Rentleinen  selected  as  judges  have  not 
decided  tbe  competition  from  a  professional  point  of  view  on  its  merits  in 
respect  to  prolonging  the  competition  beyond  the  time  first  specitied.  I 
think  this  was  a  mistake,  as  of  course  it  lessened  the  chance  of  tlio  com- 
petitions already  sent  in  gaining  the  prize.     Then,  as  to  tbe  alteration 
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-made  in  cutting  the  coupon  from  the  paper  and  inclosing  it  with  the 
-competition.  This,  no  doubt,  was  an  oversight  in  the  first  place  on  the 
editor's  part,  but  I  think,  sir,  Mr.  Dallas  will  find  that  the  editor  distinctly 
■stated  in  the  paper  that  those  competitors  who  had  already  sent  in  their 
■competition  would  not  be  debarred  by  this  new  rule,  so  on  that  point  I  re- 
gret I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Dallas,  as  this,  no  doubt,  was  done  to  pre- 
■Tcnt  any  one  not  being  a  legitimate  subscriber  to  the  paper  from  entering 
the  competition.  Taking  it  altogether,  I  think,  sir,  the  thanks  of  the 
competitors,  and  of  the  photographic  profession  generally,  are  due  to 
Mr.  Dallas  for  his  able  and  sensible  letter  on  the  above  subject,  "  The 
Best  Uses  to  which  Photography  can  be  applied."— I  am,  yours,  &c., 
liowes  Park,  August  10,  1890.  Joseph  Smith. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— I  was  glad  to  see  in  your  last  issue  the  letter  of  Mr.  Duncan  C. 
Dallas  re  the  above  subject.  Believing  that  the  competition  in  Short  CuU 
•would  be  conducted  fairly,  I  ventured  to  send  in  a  paper  (a  copy  of  which 
I  append  hereto)  as  an  answer  to  the  above  question,  although  at  the  time 
I  was  in  considerable  doubt  as  to  what  was  meant  by  "  a  short  answer," 
the  question  asked  being  so  comprehensive.  My  first  misgiving  as  to  the 
fairness  of  the  manner  in  which  the  competition  would  be  conducted  was 
in  the  alteration  of  the  date  of  sending  in  papers  from"  June  12  to  July  10, 
and  I  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  paper,  as  follows  :— "  Dear  Sir,— In  the 
issue  of  Short  Cuts,  dated  the  24th  of  May  last,  you  first  gave  the 
particulars  of  a  photographic  competition,  and  therein  offered  a  prize 
(one  of  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan's  complete  sets,  value  11.  16s.  Gd.)  for  the 
best  short  answer  to  the  following  question,  viz.,  '  What  are  the  best  uses 
to  which  photography  can  be  applied  ? '—the  competiliug  papers  to  reach 
yon  '  not  later  tlmn  June  12.'  As  one  of  your  readers,  and  taking  an 
interest  in  the  matter,  I  became  a  competitor,  and  forwarded  my  paper, 
or  answer,  to  you  a  day  or  two  before  thp  date  above  stated  (viz.,  the  12th 
of  June).  I  was  expecting  in  the  present  issue  (dated  the  21st  inst.)  to 
see  who  the  successful  competitor  was,  but  instead  thereof,  was  much 
surprised  to  find  that  the  announcement  was  still  continued  slightly 
altered,  part  being  left  out,  and  the  date  for  sending  in  altered  from 
June  12  to  July  10.  I  find  on  referring  to  my  number  for  last  week 
•(June  14)  that  it  was  first  altered  in  that  number,  but  escaped  my  notice. 
1  cannot  understand  this,  as  it  is  manifestly  unjust,  the  time  being 
limited  by  the  original  and  subsequent  notice  to  the  12th  of  June.  All 
papers  received  after  that  date  would  therefore  be  disqualified,  and  could 
not  be  accepted  in  competition.  The  continuing  of  the  notice,  I  must 
think,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  by  mistake,  and  I  shall  therefore  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  that  it  is  so,  otherwise  I  am  afraid  your  subscribers  and 
readers  will  lose  all  faith  in  your  paper  and  the  competitions  you  have, 
or  may  in  future  announce.  I  propose  to  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  the 
photographic  papers,  and  in  the  meantime  await  your  reply,  which  I  hope 
you  will  favour  me  with  at  your  earliest  convenience. — I  am,  &c.  &c." 

To  this  communication  I  received  no  reply,  although  I  enclosed  a  stamp 
for  same.  The  whole  affair  from  beginning  to  end  has  been  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  great  cause  for  discontentment,  and  certainly  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  paper.  I  therefore  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Dallas  in 
saying  that  "  Photographers  should  be  warned  not  to  waste  their  time 
and  brains  over  a  competition  of  this  kind,  where  they  have  no  assurance 
that  the  judge  who  is  to  decide  is  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  is 
above  all  suspicion  of  partiality  and  unfairness." — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

William  Ohin, 
Certificated  in  Photography  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of 
London  'Technical  Institute. 

P.S. — The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  answer  sent  :— 

"  (a).  For  illustrating  books  and  papers ;  (ft)  As  a  means  (by  the  aid  of 
the  optical  lantern)  of  illustrating  educational  and  scientific  papers  and 
lectures;  (c)  For  obtaining  permanent  pictures  of  ancient  buildings, 
monuments,  old  documents,  and  other  archaological  antiquities,  &c.  ;  {4) 
As  a  pleasant  and  instructive  means  of  illustrating  a  holiday  in  the 
country  or  a  tour  abroad  ;  (e)  The  creating  of  a  higher  standard  of  know- 
ledge in  pictorial  art,  as  exhibited  by  pictures  taken  direct  from  nature, 
instantaneously  or  otherwise. 

Waverleyroad,  Park-lane,  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  August  19,  1890. 
[But,  Messrs.  Smith  &  Ouin,  you  have  both  omitted  a  most  im- 
portant use  of  photography,  viz.,  the  taking  of  portraits.    This  surely 
■ought  not  to  have  been  forgotten. — Ed.] 


THE  FOCUS  OF  PHOTOGKAPHIC  LENSES. 
To  the  Editok. 

Sib, — In  the  number  of  your  Journal  issued  January  31,  1890,  I 
notice  a  communication  to  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
by  Sir  David  Salomans,  Bart,,  entitled.  The  Distance  beyond  lohich  all 
Objects  will  be  in  Focus  with  any  given  Lens. 

I  cannot  understand  upon  what  he  bases  his  calculation  of  the  distances 
contained  in  his  table,  excepting  the  formula  %iven  in  the  beginning  of  his 
paper,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  see  how  he  derives  this  formula. 

After  making  a  number  of  calculations  and  verifying  them  by  a  series 
of  experiments,  I  arrived  at  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  enclosed 


paper,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  and  as  they 
differ  from  those  of  the  communication  above  referred  to,  I  send  the 
paper,  hoping  that  it  may  receive  criticism,  for  while  I  feel  that  the 
points  that  I  have  made  in  my  paper  are  correct,  still  it  is  by  the 
interchange  of  ideas  that  we  learn. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Cheyney,  Pa.,  U.S.A.  W.  A.  Cheynes. 

Constant  Focus  and  Dkpth  of  Focus  in  Photographic  Lenses. 

Since  tlie  introduction  of  detective  cameras  we  have  heard  and  read  much 
about  lenses  having  a  fixed  or  constant  focus  for  all  objects  at  all  distances 
from  the  lens,  from  four  feet  upward,  and  this  has  led  to  claims  being  made, 
for  the  lense^s  of  different  manufacturers,  which  have  been  surprising  ami  at 
variance  with  all  known  laws  of  optics.  This  condition  of  affairs  induced  me 
to  make  a  series  of  experiments,  with  a  number  of  lenses  made  by  different 
manufacturers ,  in  order  to  convince  myself  as  to  what  extent  these  statements 
could  be  relied  upon.    The  result  of  which  I  give  you,  as  follows : — 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  constant  focus  for  any  lens  ;  the  plane  of  absolute 
sharpness  varies  for  every  point,  at  which  the  object  may  be,  between  an 
infinitely  distant  point  and  the  lens. 

That  there  is  a  plane  of  absolute  sharpness  in  all  well-corrected  lenses  there 
can  be  no  question,  and  the  determination  of  this  plane  only  depends  upon  the 
extent  to  which  the  image  on  the  ground  glass  is  magnified. 

Tliere  is,  however,  a  distance  through  which  the  ground  glass  may  be  moved, 
and  yet  the  error  in  the  sliarpness  of  the  image  cannot  be  detected  by  the 
human  eye,  this  distance  varies  inversely  as  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the 
aperture  of  the  lens  (the  diameter  of  the  opening  in  the  diaphragm  used)  to  the 
equivalent  focus  of  the  lens  (the  distance  from  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  to 
tlie  ground  glass,  when  an  object  iuflnitely  distant  would  give  an  absolutely 
sharp  image). 

This  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  human  eye  cannot  detect  an  error  in 
sharpness,  when  the  error  is  not  greater  than  one  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  part 
of  an  inch. 

To  illustrate  this  I  present  Fig.  1. 

Here  we  have  the  cone  of  light  from  a  lens  working  with  an  aperture  of /-8 
represented  by  the  lines  b  d  and  b  e,  and  the  position  of  the  plane  of  absolute 
sharpness  by  the  line  abc  (being  tlie  position  of  the  ground  glass).  Now  when 
the  ground  glass  is  pushed  u])  to  the  position  indicated  by  the  line  fg  h  t,  we 
have  what  would  be  a  mathematical  point  at  b  increased  to  a  blurred  spot 
having  a  diameter  represented  by  the  line  </  h,  and  whenever  the  length  of  this 


Fig.  1. 


line  g  h  is  one  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  p.art  of  an  inch  or  less,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  unaided  human  eye  to  detect  the  error. 

But  I  stated  before  that  this  movement  of  the  ground  glass  varies  inversely 
as  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  of  the  lens  to  the  equivalent  focus 
thereof,  and  in  order  to  show  this  I  will  call  your  attention  to  Fig.  2  given 
below. 

In  this  figure  we  have  the  cone  of  light  from  a  lens  working  with  an  aperture 
of /-1 6,  and  the  conditious  are  the  same  as  in  the  former  example,  excepting 
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that  while  the  line  g'  h'  is  equal  to  the  line  ^r  A,  it  will  be  twice  as  far  from  the 
point  b'  as  g  h  was  from  the  point  b. 

Now  these  conditions  are  true  for  a  point  back  of  the  ground  glass. 

Here  let  me  say  that  this  distance  from  the  jioint  in  front  of  the  ground 
glass  to  the  one  behind  it,  between  which  the  error  in  shai'pness  is  inapjire- 
ciable,  gives  rise  to  what  is  known  as  depth  of  focus  in  a  lens,  which  is  here 
shown  to  vary  according  to  the  ratio  between  the  diameter  of  the  aperture  and 
the  equivalent  focus  of  the  lens,  and  whicli  depends  for  its  existence  upon  tlie 
inability  of  the  human  eye  to  detect  the  error. 

This  accounts  for  tlie  fact  that  our  beautiful  little  negative,  in  which  we  have 
taken  advantage  of  all  the  depth  of  focus  of  our  lens,  when  it  comes  to  be 
enlarged  gives  an  unsatisfactory  picture.  Why  ?  Because  we  have  enlarged 
the  en'or  of  focus  until  the  eye  is  able  to  detect  it. 

Still,  there  are  some  of  us  who  do  uot  desire  to  make  enlargements  from  our 
negatives,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  I  will  go  fm'ther  with  the  results  of  my 
experiments. 

I  found  the  following  rule  to  he  true  by  actual  experiment  with  lenses  of 
nine  of  the  most  reliable  manufacturers,  as  well  as  by  computation  : — 

Multiply  the  diameter  of  tlie  aperture  of  a  lens  by  the  equivalent  focus 
thereof;  divide  the  product  by  Uie  greatest  imperceptible  error,  and  to  the 
quotient  add  the  equivalent  focus.  The  sum  will  be  the  distance  of  an  object 
upon  which  a  lens  should  be  accurately  focussed  in  order  that  all  objects  beyond 
a  point  one-half  of  the  above  distance  shall  be  apparently  in  focus. 

Thus  let  /  equal  the  equivalent  focus,  a  equal  the  diameter  of  aperture,  and 
e  equal  the  greatest  allowable  error;  then  d  will  equal  the  distance  of  an 
object  upon  which,  if  the  lens  be  accurately  focussed,  all  objects  beyond  d-'i 
will  apparently  be  in  focus  : 
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tocaa  tinfiM  ■ometiitany,  ttaai^w&t  fta  r 
■tw  <lMa  of  IMM  tkn  Um*  or  1 
tlw  o^eet  ia  Itacw  1 h  «m 


hara  a 
dlataaea'tp 


lUaphngmia 


oftkefimMfaMtobla,  twDbrtsaraieai:  n)ThaLwhne 

ia  aa  arithmeflfafiBmiwriuu,  the  diitaoe*  of  tha  ol^aet  ia 

■aani  that  abeit4bcw  bwca 

loog-lioeaa;  aad  (SI  that  th« 

«netlr  •  the  diM^  tt  the 


foeoe  by  the  aw  of  aaDtf  dlaphiMaai 
Aad,  Unallr.  700  tbooU  kaowlhat  Ik*  kHcs 

««n  of  the  Idada  kaowa  aa  netflhMV  w  aoda 

Temlifapet  or  aiagie  eaafaiaBtiaa 
CVl»»«y,  Pa^Sctottr  10, 188B 


I  of  the 


ordtpthof 


need  in  thaas 
iwiwate  angle,  wide  aai^  aad 

WnxiAM  A.  CamirT. 


pBnrriNo  uin>ER  coloubed  olass. 

TocAfEonoB. 

Sn^FrBB  Mr.  W.  E.  Dabaham't  papar-Oa  QuUk  and  Sbm  Printing, 
and  iMe  Uu  of  Caltmnd  MtMim»— it  aMMCa  tbat  hk  «n«inieiita  ha?* 
reraaled  the  oaet  oppoaita  iwnlu  with  hoaa-maHtod  p^Nra  to  those 
whidi  have  been  ohuined  bj  a  mod  nmbar  el  npnimead  workaca  that 
liaTa  taeently  tried  printing  nndar  giaan  glaaa  on  raadr-aaiMitiaad  paper 
of  ocamMMial  manofartnra.  With  Iha  httar  paper  tha  green  light  Itas 
^••■1  ('m^J' pwvii  to  pndhMa  the  (bOowfM  dbou  :— 

J^lxMuNl •tkteMMlifa.it  not  oa^taaaaaas  tha  dataU  to  a  inr- 
Pn*>Bf  daina,  laaving  tha  whitas  para,  b«t  it  alao  ineraaaaa  tha  brUliancT 
and  nehaMi  o<  the  print  Uoreorar,  tha  principal  advantage  deriTod 
from  Iha  naa  of  giacn  glaaa  ia  the  pleaaiiig  Uacli  tonaa  which  hare  b«en 
aolong  aiatad  at,  aad  the  «aaa  with  which  Ibaaa  can  be  prodnead.  If  tb« 
graan  daaa  ghaa  onioaita  ra^nlla  on  hooM-saDaitiaed  paper,  and  refoaea 
*°  .f™*  "™  "''■*  ''""••t  ■»  Moeh  tha  woree  (or  the  homemado 
artiele*.  The  maimf  of  Hr.  Debaabam'i  azperimenta  is,  tberelora,  tliat  it 
is  practically  impossiUa  to  obtain  good  biaek  tones  on  homs-sensitised 
papars  with  the  aams  sass  aa  it  can  ha  dona  on  ready-aeaaitiaed  paper. 

To  illostrate  the  mfleaaafal  raaolu  of  the  green  -glaaa  prooeaa  on  the 
latlar  paper,  I  •aoioaa  sooe  prinU  ont  ol  aeraral  liondrsda  of  equal  sped- 
Bieaa  that  haw  keen  abaa^y  distrikalad.— I  am,  yoan,  Ac, 

31 ,  mm/tU-nad,  Oapham-road.  8.  W.  Otto  ScaCLzin. 

Hn  theMadBMUS  whkk  aeeoBMiiy  the  abore  there  is  certainly  a 
wep«uU  datiaetion  between  the  lonea  of  the  prints,  those  stated 
to  Mva  MO  printed  ondar  oolowed  f^aas  being  of  a  rich,  dark  tone.— 
£0,] 

FBEPABINO  PLATES  FOB  EN0BAVER8. 
To  the  Emtob. 
StB,  — In  yoor  iasne  of  Aogost  15tb  yoo  pablish  a  specification  of 
••  John  lUloafa,"  in  which  this  woold-bs  patentee  claims  the  inrention  of 
" '<^«  pMa,  or  other  transparent  snbsUnoe,  coated  with  a  non-actinic 
JJ"' **  "•*  ••  •  negatirs  for  photooiapUe  and  other  pan»ae8."  Yoo, 
"'■  Mw.  «p«a  a  note :  "  It  Is  ralbar  a  pity  that  this  invention  eomes 
■o  lals.      Wan.  air.  it  ia  only  another  taemirtiilcation  of  the  old  adage 


that  there  is  nothing  new  xmdcr  the  snn,  and  with  so  many  instances  of 
re-invention  of  old  ideas  baton  you,  you  will  not  be  greatly  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  idea  is  almost  as  old  as  photography  itself,  and  certainly  as 
old  as  the  ztnoo  process,  for  which,  in  my  business,  I  find  it  most  useful, 
I  would  recommend  Mr.  Malloch  not  to  waste  his  money  fortber  in 
enriohing  the  Patent  Office  with  no  benefit  to  himself.  I  am  in  a  position 
to  inform  him  that  "  a  glass  plate,  or  other  transparent  substance,  coated 
with  a  non-actinic  film,  which  may  be  (urtlier  coated  with,  or  have  incor- 
porated with  it  snbetanoes  sensitive  to  light,  all  as  hereinbefore  described," 
was  Bsed  by  Mr.  John  Leitoh,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  photo-zinco 
process.  This  was  a  collodion  film,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  such  a  film 
oomea  well  within  the  oonditians  of  Mr.  Malloch's  claim.  Further,  tha 
same  process  bas  been  oaed  for  many  ^ears  by  a  Mr.  Hancock,  who  is, 
or  was,  connected  with  the  oomio  periodical,  ilooiuhine.  Again,  I  can 
state  that  experiments  were  SDCoessfnlly  made  by  Messrs.  Brown,  Barnes,, 
and  Bell,  of  Liverpool,  long  before  Malloch's  application.  These,  I  admit, 
are  all  dealing  with  coUoaion  films,  while  Mr.  Malloch's  plate  is  coated 
with  a  pigment.  But  even  this  is  not  new.  The  idea  has  been  well 
known  among  French  photographers  for  some  years,  and  there  is  an 
existing  patent  in  Belgiam,  whUe  Professor  Husnik  has  published  the 
same  idea  from  his  Anstrian  stadia  Several  processes  of  the  kind  have 
been  daaoribed  by  Coloael  Watarhoose,  of  the  Indian  Ordnance  Surrey, 
years  ago.  I  myself  have  made  some  hundreds  of  experiments  in  this 
diraetiao,  and  have  made  platea  on  the  same  lines  and,  as  I  imagine, 
with  the  same  materials  aa  Malloch's,  which  in  a  comparative  test  by  an 
experienced  artist  were  held  to  be  better.  Mr.  Midloch  has  not,  in  fact, 
sneeeeded  in  overcoming  the  difficulty  which  was  the  stumbling-block  of 
my  early  ezptrimenta — vix.,  the  avoidance  of  chipping  in  the  oross- 
hatchfaig.  I  fear  tha  sobjaet  is  not  sufficiently  interesting  to  the  general 
reader  to  go  into  detaOs,  bnt  I  trost  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  use  this 
process  wiU  not  bedstanad  hj  the  tear  of  this  claim  standing  in  the  way. 
If  Mr.  Malloch  were  to  pat  his  plates  on  the  maAet  at  a  reasonable 
piioe  he  might  do  some  bosinoss  with  those  who  prefer  things  ready  to 
hand,  bat  to  charge  Sd.  (or  is  it  &dL,  Mr.  Editor? — I  forget)  (or  a  quarter- 
plate  negative  glass  imearad  with  a  dab  of  paint  is  playing  it  low  down  on 
the  amateor  or  professions!  who  accepts  his  invention  as  the  realisation, 
of  a  ■*  long-felt  want."— I  am,  yours,  >te.,  W.  O. 

Londtm,  Augiut  20,  1890. 


isidjangc  (ZTolumn. 

*,*  Ifo  Amrgt  is  mada  for  immrhmf  XTcKamfU  0/  AppanUtu  in  thit'OoUmHr 
but  mm*  will  is  imtirttd  wUtm  (As  mUeU  toatUedit  d^/lnUtl]/  ttoM.  Thou 
M^o^teifi  tMrnfuinwtmtiai''aH]fMiigtu^fiU''iaiUOur^onundenland 
tKt  natom  qf  tkeir  % 


Five  yeara*  Bam*a  Jovasai  or  PaorooaArar,  187S  to  US?,  dean  aad  weO-bomid ; 
wBstad  ta  enkaiiff*,  8x5  or  haU-jiUtc  l«u  of  rafid  sraaetriaal  t/ve.— Addmi. 
Bau^aoOaan.C    ' 


by  Tsfd,  tkiaa  ^i4  a  qnarter  iaeh  dkowter,  nlne-inoh  (aeiu,  Jut  as 
aew)  aacbaaae  lor  food  stadtoeaawa  itaad  to  lake  balf-plale  camera.— AddrsH,. 
IlisaiiWji^etotnipVer,  OawiHiie  tlraet,  OanUff. 


Will  caoaaac*  tke  foDowiaf  (or  a  good  aasio  UnUirn :— Hmd  rc.it,  tiro  printing 
fnunM,  qaarter-plati  aantlre  boa,  and  aboat  Sftr  odd  nambcra  of  jonniali.— 
Addna,  H.  rLaicaaa,  ta,  Prlera.road,  Ea«t  Dnlwich,  Londoo,  8.E. 


Will  ntotaaac*  Sfty  nhj  rlsnatU  (Ismm  (C.-D.-T.),  haU-pIate  oaoera,  10x8  oamera, 
Watinn'i  uap  •hatter,  camd  oali  flower  •land,  iwdMtal,  and  tiipod  uti     '  ' 
wboleplata itadio eaaara er  Imm.— AddrMn,  B., 3\  Mew^treat,  Aihr 


.and  tiipod  ntnnd.  for  (rood 


It 


Waoted,  arfnessspe  ta  ettbaafs  (or  UxlO  ttadlo  eaaiera,  leu, 
omlBs  dawB  ta  qaastarflala,  ar  half.Vlata  portabls  eaoatm,  laiu,  oir 
by  iMnHlar,  ■Sane  qnBrtar>Blale  laasia  aad  leu,  whola-plata  baruhibur,  lautcm, 
aad  oOar  thiata.-AAraia,  STWluoa.  a.  Biahawod-road,  Dalttoo,  K. 

Will  eaebaaua  aiahoniBy  box  M—,  an*  •iaffle  dark  ilide,  about  10x8,  with  whols- 
plale,  half.pl»t»,  and  qaartarDtat*  earrien,  for  qoartar-plata  Loraboar  or  other 
mod  laaa;  alao  •ioele  nnBtlaaaliia  lens,  nnmoanted,  (onrteen-lnoh  diameter,  (or 
balf-plat*  French  or  other  porlnUt  lens.— Addreai,  W.  B.,  2,  Cnmbcrland-rood, 
Haawell.  W. 


SlnstDers  to  iConesponlientd. 

*•*  CommwKitaHofHM  nlatimg  to  AdvmtitmimtU  and  generxU  tnaineu  affairs- 
muil U addrtued  to  "U.QtMmfmoDtiOo.," i,rork-»tTat,  Covenl  Garden, 
London  W.C. 

All  maUtre  /or  the  text  portion  o/  thie  JsimiCiX,  including  queriee  for 
" AnnBore"  and  "  Jbehangee,"  muet  be  addreued  to  "Tbi  Eoitob," 
3,  Torh^reet,  Covent  Oardm,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensure* 
deloff.  Ifo  notice  taken  qf  eommunicalion*  mUeu  name  and  addreu  o/> 
ierit*r  are  given.  

STfDio.— Light  green  or  dark  bine  calico  blinds  will  be  the  beet  for  your  studio. 

a  W.— The  dark  slidea  are  at  (ault ;  light  gains  aecesa  through  the  ml)bet  o( 
the  abutter. 

R.  W.  (Liverpool.)— Apply  to  tlie  We»tmin«t«r  Fire  Office;  they  have,  we 
believe,  a  very  libcnX  tarilT  for  pliotoj^raiiliers'  risks. 
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T.  Langton. — We  have  communicated  with  the  advertiser  complained  of,  and 
he  informs  us  that  he  has  now  forwarded  your  enlargement. 

C.  Banyakd. — 1.  Try  a  single  lens  of  eighteen  inches  focus.— 2.  Tlie  eikonogcn 
formula  given  on  page  645  of  current  ALJfANAO  will  answer  your  purpose. 

W.  Hooi>KR. — We  shall  be  pleased  to  see  you  any  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  fore- 
noon. We  will  then  talk  over  the  abnormal  deposit  on  the  wax  paper  and 
negative. 

E.  H.  E.V11L. — Tlie  dark  spots  on  the  prints  proceed  from  blisters.  If  you  care- 
fully e.xamine  them  you  will  find  the  albumen  is  detached  from  the  paper  in 
those  p.arts.  The  remedy  is  to  avoid  the  blisters,  and  the  trouble  will 
cease. 

S.  J.  H.— In  photographing  tlie  collection  of  china  a  great  advantage  will  accrue 
from  the  employment  of  orthochroniatised  plates  if  a  pale  colour  screen  be 
used.  The  orthochromatising  solution  referred  to  will  answer  the  jiurpose 
admirably. 

P.vnsoN. — If  the  paper  becomes  decidedly  brown  within  a  few  hours  after  sen- 
sitising, and  the  bath  upon  which  it  is  floated  is  acid,  it  is  evident  that  the 
paper  is  faulty.  Obtain  a  fresh  sample  and  see  how  that  beliaves  under  the 
same  conditions. 

C.  Stouy. — There  is  no  fault  in  the  lens ;  your  difficulty  is  with  the  camera ; 
it  does  not  expand  sufficiently.  To  copy  a  picture  the  same  size  as  the 
original,  the  camera  must  be  capable  of  expansion  ,to  twice  the  equivalent 
focus  of  the  lens  employed. 

49.— 1.  We  have  not  tried  the  method,  and  we  do  not  see  why  the  prints 
should  change  as  stated  with  such  treatment.  We  fancy  you  have  omitted 
soraetliing  else. — 2.  Simply  deep  toning  with  suitable  negatives.  The  tones 
depend  more  upon  the  character  of  negative  than  upon  foiTOute. 

A.  C.  says:  "I  have  heard  that  faded  prints  can  be  restored  by  immersing 
them  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury :  is  this  a  fact,  and,  if  so,  why  is 
this  method  of  restoration  not  generally  adopted  !" — It  is  not  a  fact  that 
treatment  with  bichloride  of  mercuiy  will  restore  totally  faded  pictures  ; 
it  will  remove  the  yellowness,  but  it  will  not  bring  out  any  details  that 
have  entirely  disappeared. 

A.  y.  E. — 1.  If  the  sensitised  paper  is  coloured  to  tlie  extent  shown  in  the 
piece  forwarded  it  will  be  quite  useless  to  attempt  to  get  brilliant  prints 
upon  it,  whatever  toning  bath  may  be  employed.  The  paper  is  quite  useless. 
— 2.  If  there  is  a  dark  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution  its  not  toning  is 
easily  accounted  for — the  gold  has  become  precipitated.— 3.  Better  make  up 
a  fresh  solution. 

C.  A.  J.  says  he  has  spUt  some  methylated  spirit  over  a  camera  and  did  not 
detect  what  had  happened  till  some  time  afterwards.  He  says  where  the 
spirit  touched,  the  polish  is  completely  destroyed,  and  asks  what  can  be  done 
with  it.  Tlie  camera  will  have  to  be  repolished.  Unless  C.  A.  J.  is  capable 
of  doing  this  himself  it  had  better  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  French  polisher 
to  do  the  needful. 

J.  Marshall. — Before  commencing  the  erection  of  the  studio,  plans  will,  no 
doubt,  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  local  authorities.  We  make  this  remark 
because  the  building  will  be  very  conspicuous  on  the  street  frontage,  and 
some  modifications  may  be  required  by  the  local  board.  The  design,  as 
shown  in  the  sketch,  for  the  studio  proper  is  all  right,  though  perhaps  a 
little  less  glass  in  the  roof  on  the  east  side  would  be  an  improvement. 

W.  M.— There  is  no  work  now  in  print  devoted  entirely  to  posing.  The  work 
referred  to  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  published  in  England  ;  but  it  may 
Be  jirocured  through  any  of  the  foreign  booksellers.  Fifteen  grains  of  chloride 
of  gold  and  one  ounce  of  tungstate  of  soda  in  fifteen  ounces  of  water  would 
be  too  strong  a  solution  to  use  for  toning.  The  proportions  are  good  if  tliey 
be  reduced  so  that  fifteen  ounces  of  water  contain  only  two  grains  of  the 
gold  and  a  proportionate  quantity  of  the  tungstate. 

A  Silver  Printer  says  :  "I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me,  through  your 
Journal,  the  proportions  and  the  flux  to  use  for  reducing  burnt  silver  paper 
cuttings  and  chloride  of  silver  (washings)  to  a  metal  state."— The  best  flux 
to  use  for  mixed  residues  is  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  carbonate 
of  soda.  The  same  weight  of  flux  as  residue  should  be  taken  and  intimately 
mixed  before  placing  in  the  crucible.  If  while  firing  and  the  heat  is  strongest 
the  contents  of  the  pot  appears  thick  and  pasty,  a  small  lump  or  two  of 
nitrate  of  potash  may  be  dropped  in  very  cautiously. 

Amateur  writes  as  follows :  "I  have  lately  been  experimenting  with  fuming 
albumenised  paper  previous  to  printing,  and  like  the  results  very  much  ;  the 
only  drawbacli  is  that  the  prints  do  not  redden  In  the  washing  water  previous 
to  toning,  and  consequently  there  is  great  difticulty  in  telling  when  the 
prints  are  sufficiently  toned.  Can  you  tell  me  any  remedy  for  this  (  I  do 
not  like  using  either  salt  or  acetic  acid  in  the  last  washing  water  before 
toning,  as  it  so  much  prolongs  the  toning  and  takes  more  gold."— The  best 
plan  is  to  immerse  the  prints  in  a  dilute  solution  of  salt  in  water  if  the 
toning  cannot  be  judged  without.  Tliis  treatment  does  not  materially  pro- 
long the  time  of  toning,  and  if  the  prints  do  take  more  gold  (t)  that  should 
be  conducive  to  permanency. 

8EBEN0  writes  :  "  I  have  nearly  a  gallon  of  old  negative  nitrate  of  silver  bath  ; 
having  no  use  for  it,  I  wish  to  utilise  it  as  a  printing  b.ith  for  albumeuised 
paper.  Would  you  please  tell  me  how  I  can  do  that ;  how  to  get  rid  of  the 
iodide.s,  &c.  ?"— Here  is  a  method  given  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Eliot  many  years  ago 
which  answers  very  well ;— Take  a  solution  of  citric  acid— sixteen  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water— and  ad<l  to  the  bath  in  the  proi)ortion  of  one  drachm  to 
each  eight  ounces  of  solution  ;  shake  well,  and  then  put  in  a  piece  of  blue 
litmus  paper,  which  will  become  reddened  ;  Jiext  ,idd  liquor  ammonia  drop 
by  ilrop,  with  constant  shaking,  until  the  bliw  colour  of  the  paper  is  per- 
manently restored  ;  filter,  and  then  acidify  with  nitric  acid  ;  afterwards  add 
■nitrate  of  silver  to  make  up  the  strength  required. 


Mechanic. — If  the  bitumen  will  not  dissolve  in  benzole  it  is  quite  useless  for 
photographic  purposes.     Have  yon  really  got  bitumen  :' 

W.  G.  writes;  "  Tkynuninlnime. — I  have  an  entry  iii  my  note-book,  copied,  I 
believe,  from  your  Journal,  that  this  substance,  'wliicli  is  now  manu- 
factured commercially  in  large  quantities,  is  more  sensitive  than  bitumen.' 
That  was  all  the  information  vouchsafeil.  I  have  tried  to  obtain  it  in 
London,  and  it  can  neither  be  made,  say  the  wholesale  chemists,  nor 
obtained  .anywhere  in  England,  but  can  be  procured  from  Berlin  in  not  less 
quantity  than  one  gramme,  wliich  would  cost  75.  6i/.  Can  you  say  (1) 
whether  this  is  a  fair  price  ?  (2)  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  it  cannot  be  made 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  ?  (3)  whether  there  is  a  mistake  as  to  its 
being  obtainable  in  London  ?  (4)  whether  in  any  case  it  has  sufficient  advan- 
tage over  bitumen  to  render  it  worth  trying?" — Perhaps  some  reader  will 
kindly  afford  the  inforniiition  desired. 

J.  0.  D.  says  :  "  1.  Would  you  please  inform  me,  in  your  '  Answers  to  Coi* 
respondents,'  what  is  the  cause  of  the  iron  and  oxalate  developer  precijii- 
tatiiig  ?  Sometimes  I  get  along  well  enough  with  it,  and  then,  with  every- 
thing exactly  the  same,  it,  what  the  ladies  would  call,  'turns.'  I  always  use 
five  parts  of  oxalate  to  one  of  iron.  I  might  mention  that  the  solutions 
fresh  made  to-day  served  me  just  the  .same.  Does  the  iron  'go  bad'  while 
in  crystals  ? — 2.  I  should  also  like  to  know  what  is  the  best  way  of  getting 
the  yellow  precipitate  off  the  dishes  ;  it  sticks  worse  than  any  glue  to  the 
ebonite  trays."- 1.  The  only  way  we  can  account  for  the  difficulty  is  that 
sometimes  our  con-espondent  adds  the  oxalate  solution  to  tlie  iron  instead  of 
the  iron  to  the  oxalate.  Supposing  both  solutions  to  be  saturated  it  would 
be  better  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the  oxalate.  Any  change  in  the 
crystals  would  not  account  for  the  trouble. — 2.  Clean  the  dishes  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid. 


DAGUERRE'S  MONUMENT  IN  AMERICA. 

It  says  very  much  for  the  pluck  and  enterprise  of  American  photo- 
graphers that  they  detirmiued  to  maki  a  monument  to  Daguerre  tliat 
would  keep  his  name — as  one  of  the  great  initial  forces  in  photography 
— ever  fresh  before  the  citizens  of  the  New  World.  After  selecting 
a  design,  the  cost  of  executing  which  was  to  be  somewhere  about  six 
thousand  dollars,  subscri,.iions  were  appealed  for,  and,  to  the  honour 
of  the  country,  came  iu  rapidly.  The  memorial  was  meanwhile  being 
proceeded  with. 

The  locale  of  the  Daguerre  monument  is  in  Washington  D.C.,  in 
which  lordly  city  the  Photographers'  Convention  has  this  year  been 
held,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Appleton.  Xo  time  was  lost 
in  having  all  in  readiness  for  the  Convention,  and  one  da}'  was  .set 
aside  to  he  exchisivoly  devoted  to  giving  honour  to  the  illustrious 
Frenchman.  Indeed,  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  thus  prepared 
seems  to  have  been  considered  as  the  great  event  of  the  Convention. 
The  work  (granite  and  bronze)  was  designed  and  modelled  by  the 
sculptor,  Mr.  J.  Scott  Hartley, New  York.  It  stands  sixteen  feet  high, 
and  is  placed  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  National  Museum. 

That  everything  was  carried  out  successfully  the  following  cahle- 
giram  from  Mr.  J.  M.  Appleton,  the  President  of  the  Convention, 
attests : — 

' '  Daguerre  unveiled  ;  grand  success.     Association  sends  greetings. 

"Appleton,  President." 

We  have  here 'merely  to  say  that  we  admire  the  pluck  displayed  by 
our  American  brothers  in  doing  that  which  ought  to  have  been  done 
long  ere  now  in  Europe. 


Photographic  Club.— Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  August  27, 
Printing  under  Coloi'red  Medin ;  Septemlier  3,  Supplementary  Kymsures. 
Monthly  Saturday  outing,  August  30,  at  Pinner.  Train  from  Baker-street  at 
twenty-six  minutes  past  two. 

Effect  of  the  Rise  in  Price  of  Silver.— Mr.  Otto  Schiilzig  writes  : 
"  Owing  to  the  continued  rise  in  i)rice  of  silver  nitrate,  I  find  I  am  unable  to 
maintain  the  old  prices,  and  have  been  obliged  to  r.iise  tlie  prices  of  my 
sensitised  papers  by  10s.  \wr  ream.  The  successful  results  obtained  by 
printing  on  my  paper  through  gi-een  gla.ss  has  created  such  .in  enormous 
demand  that  I  have  to  ajiolngise  it  at  times  a  trifling  delay  in  the  execution  of 
orders  takes  place.  The  price  of  Dr.  Jacoby's  platinum  paper  has  also  been 
raised  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  per  sheet,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  iilatinum  stilts." 
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WKT  roLLoDIdS  STANDARD  OF  SKXSITIVEXESa 

Tbom  what  is  coiisfantly  uppearing  in  pliotupupbic  literature, 

with  reference  to  the  reUtive  npiditjr  of  ;^Utino  and  collodion 

'         ' '    rpear  in  the  mindaofnuuij  that  the  collodion 

«i>r  one  thuu  it  ia,  or,  to  apeak  in  the  paat 

'  Mes  dry  pbt«a  estimated  at  acvcral 

cnrittTeneM  of  wet  collodion,  it  naturallr 

in  thooe  familiar  with  the  working  of  that  pro- 

-■'y  of  thoae  who  hare  Uken  up  photO',^|>hj  only 

•  decade  (and  tlii*  incliidoa  many  who  profess 

'i*j  *  '   really  liave  no  oonception 

<"'f  itli  wet  plates ;  and,  niore- 

-iiler  the  MitsiliTeneas  of  wet  collodion  as 

•  "  Mi^  .1  .i.-.iiiii.    ..ir.  constant  quantity.     Let  uii  deal  with  the 

former  point  first,  by  asking  the  following  fiucstion  : — 

W  liecn  achieve)!  with  •••(  titat  was  not 

•ft  Ion;,'  prior  to  thcr  .  with  oollodkn  t 

Instanuncoiif  street  tIcwm,  Wth  in  London  and  in  Paris,  were 

Uken  by  Mr.  W.  EngUnd  and  Mr.  Valentine  nhuichanl  some- 

thing  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  at(o  which  were  quite  as 

..I  perfect  as  any  that  have  been  done  since.     These 

it  is  tnic,  were  only  of  the  stereoscopic  size.     Bat  wo 

well  remember  a  12  x  10,  taken  direct,  uf  the  (Quadrant,  Regont. 

•trect,  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  wlijch  was  a*  fully  exposed 

and  quite  as  sharp  as  any  that  hare  lieen  produoe<l  recently  on 

dry  plates.     The  spokes  of  the  wheels  of  the  vehicles  in  motion 

were  sharply  de&ned,  while  the  npraiaed  feet  of  (ledestrians 

■hiirryiii;;  ocroas  the  roedway  were   quite  sharp.     A>{ain,  the 

aninialn  at  the  "Zoo"  were  photographed  both  by  Mr.  Frank 

Haes  and  Mr.  F.  York,  as  well  as  otheni,  with  wet  collodion, 

-■  i  tlifjie  pictures  hare  not  yet  been  surpaaed.     The  methods 

«hich  the  ciiwsures  were  made — in  these  days  of  elaborate 

ited  shutters— might  possibly  be  considered  primi- 

resiilts  did  not  suflcr. 

ft  IS  true  that  all  these  pictures  were  Uken  with  lenses  of 

•the  portrait  type,  which,  if  worked  with  their   full   aperture, 

rould   represent  /.1i   or  /-4.     Yet  who  at  the  present  time 

ro';l  :  t.t  such  sulijects,  even  with  the  mf«t  rapid  plates, 

rii.  rure  much  less  than/-8  t     Thin  would  lie  e«iual  to 

an  ei[««iire  of  only  four  or  six.times  that  rcfjuired  with  the 

fall  o]«ning  of   the   (wrtrait  cumbinationn,   if  it   were    used. 

Again,  Mr.  O.  W.  Wilson  al>out  the  same  time  produced  some 

«ieellent  seascapes,  with  breaking  waves,  and  he  employed  the 

old-fasbiooed    single    landscape    lens,   with    a    much   smaller 

■•perture  than  that  with  which  the  single  lenses  of  recent  makes 

<«•  prorided.     Mr.  Wilson's  inntanUneous  shutter  was  simply 

Ua  Scotch'  bonnet  nsed   with  dexterity.      With   these   facU 

^Htai*  tbea,  modem  photogrsphopt  will  see  that  norne  writers 

have,  ftoro  tack  of  knowledge  on  the  suliject,  cither  very  much 

vaderrsted  tke  npidity  of  collo<lion    plates,  or  enormously 

^ugierauJ  «be  sensibiHty  of  gelatine  ones. 


With  regard  to  the  "  sensitiveness  of  wet  collodion,"  which 
is  ([uoted  as  a  standard  for  coniiwrisHin  with  dry  plates,  often 
by  those  who  have  never  in  their  lives  seen  a  wet  plate,  either 
prej)arod  or  <leveIoped,  every  old  collodion  worker  knows 
quite  well  that  plates  by  this  process  can  be  made  to  vary  in 
sensibility  nearly  or  quite  as  much  as  by  the  gelatine  simply 
by  preparing  the  plate  under  different  conditions.  For 
example,  the  highest  possible  sensitiveness  is,  p«trhap8,  attained 
by  employing  a  neutral  silver  bath,  or  one  slightly  verging  on 
alkalinity,  and  a  simply  iodiseil  collodion  made  with  the 
parest  materials  and  iodised  immediately  before  using,  the 
developer  being  pyrogallio  acid  restrained  with  acetic  acid. 
By  the  way,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  lai^  street  view  just 
referred  to  was  obuincd  under  those  oonditions.  If,  however, 
'  the  same^ooUodion  were  kept  a  week  or  two  after  iodising,  and 
the  bath  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  the  exponure  might  have  to 
be  increased  twenty  or  thirty-fold.  With  the  chemicals  in  the 
delicate  equilibrium  just  mentioned  great  care  and  experience 
was  necessary  to  rcUin  them  in  that  condition,  and  any 
variation  affected  the  rapidity  of  the  plate. 

With  brumo-iodiscd  collodion  an  acid  bath  could  be  em- 
ployed, and  an  iron  developer  used  in  place  of  the  pyrogallic 
acid.  Yet  then  the  plates  varied  very  considerably  under 
different  conditions.  Some  collodion,  even  when  freshly 
iodisad^^^flSTe  much  more  rapid  plates  than  others,  while  the 
conditMNi  of  the  bath  ami  iu  tem|>erature  hail  a  marked  in- 
fluence upon  the  sensibility.  .So  aim  had  the  dcvelopor,  its 
strength,  temperature,  and  nietlxKi  of  using  it 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  although  a  given  dry  plate  may 
be  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  sensitive  as  one  collodion  plate, 
yet  it  may  be  but  twice,  or  even  less,  the  rapidity  of  another. 
A  degree  of  eensitivenoss  amounting  to  fifty  or  sixty,  and  (|uite 
recently  several  hundred,  times  that  of  wet  collodiun  ha^i  i)ecu 
claimed,  and  without  doubt  collo<lion  plates  could  be  prepared 
to  siilMiUntiate  the  claim,  although,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  collodion 
plates  can  be  prepared  which  would  prove  that  the  claims  were 
utterly  untenable. 

On  many  former  occasions  we  have  strongly  j)rote4toil  against 
the  absurdity  of  the  sensitiveness  of  wet  collodion  being  taken 
as  a  standard  by  which  to  compare  gelatine  plates,  and  wc  do 
so  once  more.  "  Wet  collodion  "  is  about  as  definite  a  term  as 
would  bo  the  strength  of  a  solution  described  as,  a  lump  of  salt 
in  a  jug  of  water. 


RECOVEIUN<;  FOOCKD  PLATES. 

It  not  nnfrequently  happens  that  a  plate,  or  platen,  in  the 
hurry  of  a  busy  studio  become  fogged  by  the  action  of  light 
reaching  them  accidentally,  as  from  the  imtimely  opening  of 
the  dark-room  door,  or  from  oareleasnoss  in  not  closing  the  lid 
of  a  jilate  box.      The  question  is  frequently  asked,  Can  such 
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plates  by  any  treatment  be  restored  to  their  original  state  and 
rendered  available  for  use  1  Anotlier  question  we  have  more 
than  once  been  asked  to  answer  is,  ^^'hethcr  a  plate  that  has 
been  exposed  in  the  camera  can  have  its  image  so  completely 
removed  as  to  be  rendered  fit  to  receive  another  exposure  1 
The  two  questions,  though  involving  the  same  theoretical 
points,  require  to  be  considered  differently  in  a  practical  sense, 
and  though  both  may  l)e  answered  in  the  affirniative,  it 
remains  to  be  decided  whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle. 

The  mere  removal  of  the  invisible  image,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  the  destruction  of  the  light's  action  upon 
the  sensitive  film,  if  considered  independently  of  the  effect  of 
the  necessary  treatment  in  other  ways  upon  the  film,  is  a  very 
simple  matter.  Captain  Abney  showed,  a  dozen  years  ago, 
that  any  of  the  powerful  oxidising  agents  would  effect  this  end, 
specially  singling  out  for  the  purpose  nitric  acid,  potassium 
bichromate,  potassium  permanganate,  and  ozone.  To  these 
might  be  added  many  more,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  being 
chromic  acid  and  hydroxyl,  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Another 
class  of  substances  may  also  be  mentioned  as  distinct  from 
oxidising  agents,  as,  for  instance,  the  hydrogen  acids  of  the 
halogens,  as  well  as  some  of  their  salts  of  the  dyad  metals,  for 
whose  metal  the  halogen  has  a  less  affinity  than  for  silver. 
Thus,  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids,  as  well 
as  their  ferric,  cupric,  mercuric,  and  zinc  salts,  with  perhaps 
some  others,  will  all,  when  allowed  to  act  upon  a  theoretically 
pure  film  of  silver  bromide,  destroy  any  cfl'cct  that  may  have 
been  produced  by  the  impact  of  light,  and  restore  the  surface 
to  its  original  condition  of  impressibility.  In  the  very  earliest 
days  of  photography  it  was  attempted  to  found  a  direct  positive 
process  upon  this  principle ;  a  sensitive  surface  was  first 
exposed  to  light  to  produce  the  maximum  effect  of  reduction, 
and  was  then  submitted  to  treatment  which  caused  it,  on  being 
again  exposed,  to  evolve  iodine  or  its  equivalent,  which  in  turn 
caused  the  destniction  of  the  impression  already  formed.  In 
this  manner,  by  exposure  to  light  in  the  camera  or  under  a 
transparency,  the  exposed  portions  became  bleached,  and  so  a 
positive  image  was  formed. 

But  when  we  come  to  deal  with  an  ordinary  photographic 
film  as  distinguished  from  the  theoretically  pure  layer  of  silver 
bromide,  we  encounter  complicating  circumstances  that  inter- 
fere materially  with  the  practical  application  of  the  principle  ; 
hence,  without  doubt,  the  fact  that  the  direct  positive  process 
never  came  into  use.  It  is  not  only  that  the  silver  salts 
probably  form  compounds  with  the  organic  matter  forming 
their  support,  whether  it  be  paper,  collodion,  or  gelatine,  but 
the  action  of  the  oxidising  or  other  agents  upon  those  substances 
limits  the  capability  of  their  application. 

A  very  wide  difference  also  exists  between  the  action,  respec- 
tively, of  what  are  called  physical  and  chemical  developers  ;  in 
other  words,  between  those  which  form  the  image  by  depositing 
silver  upon  the  impressed  film  and  those  which  reduce  the 
metal  contained  in  the  film.  Thus  if  we  take,  for  instance,  a 
wet  collodion  plate  developed  with  iron  and,  without  fixing  it, 
treat  it  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  the  metallic  imago 
will  be  entirely  dissolved,  and  the  plate  restored  to  its  original 
appearance  before  exposure  ;  for  the  most  careful  examination 
fails  to  detect  the  faintest  remnant  of  any  image.  After  such 
drastic  treatment,  if  carried  out  in  the  dark  room,  it  micht 
reasonably  bo  imagined  that  not  only  liad  the  visible  image 
been  removed,  but  that  all  previous  effect  of  light  had  been 
destroyed.  If,  however,  after  careful  washing  we  re-apply  the 
ron  developing  solution  with  a  few  drops  of  silver  added,  the 


image  will  reappear  in  its  original  vigoiu:,  and  this  may  be  re- 
peated over  and  over  again. 

But  if  after  the  removal  of  the  first  image  by  means  of  nitric 
acid  the  plate  be  thoroughly  washed  and  treated  with  alkaline 
pyro,  hydroquinone,  or  eikouogen,  or  with  ferrous  oxalate,  we 
find  no  such  reproduction  of  the  first  image,  showing  that  the 
action,  in  this  respect  at  least,  of  the  two  classes  of  developers- 
is  entirely  different.  The  difference  may  be  well  shown  in  th& 
familiar  method  of  reproducing  negatives  by  what  is  kuown  as 
the  nitric  acid  process.  This,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  consists 
in  printing  a  positive  from  the  negative  to  be  duplicated  upon 
a  bromised  collodion  plate,  and  developing  it  rather  fullj^  by 
means  of  any  of  the  "  chemical  "  forms  of  developer.  AVithout 
fixing,  the  positive  image  is  dissolved  away  by  means  of  nitric 
acid  or  other  suitable  agent,  and  a  negative  impression  is  left 
in  which  the  lights  are  formed  of  unaltered  silver  bromide,  and 
the  shadows  represent  more  or  less  transparent  glass  when  the 
metal  forming  the  original  image  has  been  removed.  If  this- 
jjlate  be  now  well  washed  and  treated  this  time  with  an  iron 
and  silver  developer,  the  positive  image  will  reappear  as  before, 
and  may  be  removed  a  second  time.  If  the  plate  be  exposed 
for  a  brief  period  to  light  before  the  second  ex[)Osure,  the  whole 
surface  will  be  blackened  by  the  second  application  ;  but  upon 
repeating  the  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  the  negative  image  in 
bromide  of  silver  will  be  restored  in  all  its  beauty,  and  a  third 
application  of  a  chemical  developer  will  reduce  the  metal  and 
fprin  a  negative  suitable  for  printing  purposes. 

In  considering  the  possible  means,  then,  of  counteracting  the 
effects  of  accidental  exposure  to  light,  we  must,  therefore,  take 
into  consideration  this  difference  in  the  respective  actions  of 
the  two  kinds  of  developer  as  well  as  the  chances  of  any  pos- 
sible injury  to  the  films  themselves  by  the  agents  employed. 
With  collodion  films  the  latter  danger  is  far  less  than  with 
gelatine,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  their  physical  characters. 
For  instance,  while  collodion  will  stand  with  iuq)unity  the 
action  of  tolerably  strong  nitric  acid,  gelatine  would  be  entirely 
decomposed  by  the  same  means.  We  may  therefore  look  for 
greater  difficulties  in  connexion  with  gelatine  plates  than  with 
collodion. 

Abney's  experiments  of  twelve  years  ago  were  made  with 
collodion  films,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  were  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  action  of  chemical  developers.  But  of  the  agents- 
he  employed,  even  under  these  circumstances,  it  was  foiuid  that 
nitric  acid  was  the  only  one  that  effectually  prevented  the 
development  of  the  image,  even  after  very  protracted  applica- 
tion ;  and  it  was  doubtful  whether,  with  sufficiently  prolonged 
application,  the  developer  would  not  have  eventually  proved 
victor  in  that  case  also.  Since  then  chromic  acid  has  been 
found  to  be  a  still  more  powerful  destroyer  of  the  latent  image, 
and,  emjiloyed  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  halogens  or  a 
haloid  salt,  may  be  said  to  entirely  undo  the  action  of  light,  s 
far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  chemical  methods  of  development  are 
concerned.  It  has  even  been  8us])ected  that  this  poAverful 
treatment  ])roves  effective  in  preventing  the  action  of  the 
physical  developer,  but  on  this  point  it  cannot  be  decidedly  said 
that  the  fact  is  proved.  However,  as  for  practical  purposes 
with  gelatine  negatives  that  form  of  development  is  never  used, 
and  even  for  intensifying  it  is  seldom  resorted  to,  we  may  leave 
the  further  discussion  of  the  point. 

In  the  practical  application  of  this  mode  of  recovering  fogged 
plates,  the  capabilities  of  the  agent  as  a  light  destroyer  are,  as 
has  been  hinted,  limited  by  its  action  upon  the  organic  film. 
Thus  in  using  chromic  acid  per  se  we  dare  not  employ  it  of 
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oh  strength  as  to  act  speedily  and  thoroughly,  for  fear  that 
it  will  raise  the  film  from  the  glass.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
fn  apply  it  in  a  Tery  dilute  state,  and  to  allow  sufBcient  time 
r  it  to  act  thoroughly.  The  desired  effect  is  considerably 
mcreaacd,  as  has  been  already  said,  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
hromic  acid  or  a  soluble  bromide,  and  the  following  formula 
'.\\  lie  found  to  provide  a  safe  and  efficient  solution. 

Chromic  acid    30  grains. 

Bromide  of  potassium CO      „ 

Water   10  ounces. 

The  pUtcs  to  bo  treated  are  immersed  for  five  minutes  in 
this  solution  and  subsequently  TCtj  thoroughly  washed  before 
'    log  reared  up  to  dry. 

Perfaap*  a  more  generally  uaafol  aolution,  because  safer  as 

well  as  easier  to  compound,  is  one  io  which  bichromate  of  potash 

and  hydrobromic  acid  are  combined.     If  hydrubromic  acid  is 

^    not  obtainable,  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  soluble  bromide  may  be 

-cd  ;  in  the  last  case  a  few  dropa  of  sulphuric  acid  being  added 

the  solution. 

Biehromate  of  potash    1  ounce. 

Hydrobromic  acid  (sp.g&  1400)  ...     2  drachms. 

Water 10  ounces. 

Apply  this  in  the  same  way  as  the  foregoing. 
It  is  needleas  to  say  that  plates  mbmittcd  to  this  treatment 
are  far  lees  sensitive  tlian  they  were  originally,  the  difference 
'  oing  proportionately  greater  with  the  more  rapid  kinds.  But 
after  thoroughly  removing  all  traces  of  the  chromic  solution 
-ho  films  be  bathed  in  one  of  tiie  numerous  alkaline  ortho- 
chromatising  solutions,  the  aenaitivenoss  will  be  greatly 
enhanced.  Fven  a  plain  alkaline  solution  not  too  strong  will 
have  a  beneficial  effect  in  this  direction. 

In  the  case  of  plates  tliat  have  received  camera  exposures, 
either  of  the  formulte  given  above  may  be  used  unaltered  and 
allowed  to  act  for  a  considerable  time.     Ko  sobstitution  of 
ydroehloric  acid  for  the  hydrobromic  is  then  penuissible. 

A  NEW  PH.VSE  OF  PHOTOCU.VPHY  AND  ART. 

Wk  heard  the  remark  a   short   time   back   of  a   well-known 

|)«nter  to  the  effect  that  "amateur  photographers  arc  the 

best  friends  the  artist  has."     Ttiis  is   complimentary  to  the 

amateur  as  distinguished  from  the  professiunal  photographer, 

or,  at  least,  would  seem  so  at  first  sight ;  but  in  giving  his 

-^asons  for  his  opinion  the  speaker  rather  discounted  the  value 

f  the  praise.     "They  rarely  know  what  they  are  doing,  and 

'      '     :  ri.>s  are  almost  invsri  ' "  -or  under-exposed,  pro- 

ts  of  atmosphere,  ..  lit  and  shade,  that  tfie 

ntn  iJAain  noirfirrt  eltr."     Such  was   the   explanation 

/  this  sudden  appreciation  of  the  amateur  photographer 

i  th.    !  irt  of  the  disciple  of  the  brush,  and  possibly  it  may 

cause  some  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  the  "  camera  men  "  to 

'     moralise. 

That  many  painten,  both  of  figure  and  landscape  subjects, 
now  utiliac  photography  very  largely  without,  as  formerly, 
«Ddeavonriog  to  hide  the  fact  is  well  known,  and  we  may 
tberefbre  asanme  that  the  art,  if  not  its  pmctitionera,  is  a  real 
helpi  But  it  i<i  a  somewhat  dubions  cx|ircxsion  of  opinion  to 
aaaert  that  -<>gr»phcr  himself  is  only  useful  when  he 

fails  to  US''  1  properly.     The  artist  referred  to  must 

mrely  have  met  and  mixed  with,  and  hod  the  n.'<sistancc  of, 
^  rather  bad  sample  of  the  amateur  photo^'ntphcr,  if  hio  expe- 
■-■nce  with  regnni  to   under  and  overcijiw^iire   be  correctly 


stated ;  or,  perhaps,  his  own  judgment  in  attributing  the  effects 
he  admires  to  the  causes  given  may  be  at  fault.  Certainly 
some  of  the  finest  atmospheric  effects  produced  by  modem 
painters,  notably  those  of  Vicat  Cole,  remind  one  irresistibly  of 
a  photograph  in  their  delicacy  and  truth  to  nature,  but  it  is 
scarcely  to  a  bad  photograph  that  a  practical  man  would  look 
for  the  best  rendering  of  nature.  Happy  results,  it  is  true,  are 
occasionally  secured  by  curious  means  or  by  accident,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  ^(cLeish's  medal  picture  of  some  years  back,  A 
3Ii$ty  itomimi  on  the  Wear,  in  which  the  mist  was  really  caused 
by  the  strong  glare  of  the  mid-<lay  sun.  The  effect,  however, 
was  perfect,  though,  perhaps,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to 
repeat  it  tinder  similar  conditions. 

There  are  careless  onee  amongst  our  amateur  ranks,  just  as 
there  are  "  daubers "  amongst  the  painters,  but  we  think  the 
general  body  of  them  deserve  a  better  character  than  our 
artist  would  grant  them.  The  thoughtful  amateur  photo- 
grapher on  his  side  may,  perha])s,  deem  that  the  art  (?)  of  the 
painter  who  has  to  resort  to  bad  photographs  for  effects  that 
he  "  cannot  obtain  anywhere  else  "  must  be  of  a  rather  degraded 
kind,  and  that  the  patronage  and  good  opinion  of  such  an  artist 
is  scarcely  worth  the  having. 


STUDIO  ACCESSORIES. 


A  FAMiLT  portrait  album,  besides  conveyuig,  as  it  has  been 
cynically  observed,  so  many  object  lessons  in  human  vanity, 
has  other  and  pleasanter  uses  at  which  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  carp  without  exposing  one's  self  to  different  varieties  of  un- 
favourable retort  We  were  recently  glancing  through  such  a 
collection  of  photographic  portraits  which  extended  over  three 
generations,  and,  as  most  of  our  readers  would  no  doubt  have 
been,  were  highly  interested  in  remarking  the  changes  of 
costume,  modes  of  dressing  the  hair,  articles  of  personal 
adornment,  itc,  which  had  taken  place  during  the  time  covered. 
It  is  only  on  occo-sions  like  this  that  one  acquires  more  than  n 
glinmiering  notion  of  the  immense  utility  which  photography 
will  hiive  for  those  who  will  one  day  write  the  history  of  the 
men,  mwfes,  and  manners  of  the  second  half  of  this  century. 

InSependently  of  these  and  kindred  considerations,  however, 
such  a  collection  of  iKtrtroits  could  not  easily  fail  to  be  of  more 
than  passing  interest  from  several  i>urely  photograjihic  points 
of  view  :  the  sizes  and  styles  of  the  pictures,  the  Kkilful  posing 
of  the  sitters,  or,  maybe,  the  lack  of  it — one  or  other  of  which 
every  portrait  imerringly  proclaims  to  us — the  degree  of  fugacity 
betrayed  by  various  examples  of  silver  printing,  the  remuHcable 
permanency  of  others,  the  quality  of  the  retouching ;  these 
and  many  more  questions  would,  midcr  such  circutnstnnces, 
inevitably  present  themselves  to  an  observant  mind  The 
most  prominent  matter,  ncvertlieless,  that  came  before  us  on 
the  occasion  alluded  to  was  one  which  it  is  safe  to  assume 
usually  escapes  the  notice  even  of  many  photographers  them- 
selves— we  mean  the  accessories  ap[)caring  in  the  pictures. 

Before  now  wo  have  heard  photographers,  as  a  class,  called 
conscr\-ative,  and  we  are  disposed  to  own  that  the  accusation 
has  some  force.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  tho 
studio  accessories  they  employed  seemed,  from  tho  photographed 
specimens  before  ns,  to  have  retained  a  perfect  similarity  of 
style,  thus  driving  one  to  the  conclusion  that  tlicy  originated 
from  a  c<}nmion  source,  and  were  designed  by  the  same  person. 
Who  cannot  promptly  call  to  mind  the  appearance  of  those 
balustrades,  pedestals,  chairs,  tables,  couches,  &c.,  in  all  the 
glory  of  bold  carving,  lu.xurious  plash,  ela^wrate  tassels,  the 
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like  of  wliich  were  never  seen  outside  the  photographer's 
studio  ?  Were  they  not  among  the  most  florid  productions  of 
the  upholsterer's  craft,  which,  when  once  seen  and  marked, 
were  indelibly  impressed  on  the  tablets  of  the  mind  ? 

When  we  come  to  reflect  upon  the  myriads  of  pictures  in 
which  these  same  ornate  and  garish  accessories  figure,  there  is 
every  excuse  for  a  shudder.  They  defy  description  or  classifi- 
cation, for  unlike  Sheraton  or  Chippendale  furnitui-e,  they 
cannot  refer  their  existence  to  the  initiative  canons  of  any 
particular  school  of  design;  they  are  simply  lamentable  sur- 
vivals of  the  artistic  deluge  which  swejjt  over  the  land  just 
subsequent  to  the  Great  Exhibition,  and  dissolved  numerous 
false  and  clumsy  ideas  out  of  the  brains  of  those  who  catered 
for  the  adornment  of  the  dwelling  house. 

As  a  broad  principle,  we  believe  it  resists  denial  that  if  it  is 
necessary  or  expedient  to  introduce  domestic  accessories  into  a 
photographic  picture  they  should  apjsroximate  with  tolerable 
fidelity  to  such  items  of  furniture  as  one  sees  in  use  among 
refined  and  educated  people.  But  is  this  generally  so  ?  We 
are  afraid  not.  In  expressing  that  opinion  we  exclude  from 
censure  many  of  what  we  shall  term  the  upper  strata  of  photo- 
graphers, those  with  well-won  reputations  and  wealthy  patron- 
age, with  whose  work  the  cosmopolitan  and  the  Jianeur  are 
acquainted,  while  we  single  out  that  thick  seam  of  the  pro- 
fession whom  the  most  numerous  section  of  the  community — 
the  lower  middle  class — patronises  and  supports.  These  are  the 
greatest  sinners  in  respect  of  ugly,  nondescript  accessories,  and 
it  is  with  such  that  old  usage  and  tradition  dies  so  hard  a 
death.  In  many  studios  we  regret  to  notice  that  the  accessories 
show  little  or  no  sign  of  progression  towards  good  taste,  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  trained  and  educated  eye  is  still  offended  by 
solecisms,  which  also  mar  what  otherwise  might  be  good  and 
eflfective  pictures.  We  advise  photographers  to  renounce  once 
and  for  all  these  effete  "  photographic  "  accessories,  and  replace 
them  by  articles  which  have  a  practical  value  of  their  own 
outside  the  picture.  Their  work,  we  are  confident,  will  thereby 
gain  in  tone  and  character.  Much  of  the  success  achieved  by 
Mr.  Byrne  and  others  who  produce  at-home  pictures  may 
probably  be  charged  to  the  fact  that  their  sitters  have  natural, 
or  rather  home-like,  surroundings  ;  the  furniture,  the  bric-it- 
brac,  the  decorations,  and  so  forth,  are  in  undeniable  taste,  and 
consequently  will  always  bear  scrutiny  in  the  pictures,  no 
matter  how  far  ajsthetics  may  undergo  modification.  Can  we 
say  as  much  of  those  portraits  in  which  the  "photographic" 
accessory  is  seen  so  frequently  ?  Alas  !  no ;  for  the  furniture  of 
this  extraordinary  school  carries  a  lasting  condenmation  with 
it,  since  it  succeeds  in  nothing  but  looking  tawdry  and 
theatrical. 

The  human  being  who  goes  to  be  photographed  is  largely  at 
the  mercy  of  his  environments  in  this' way.  Place  him  in  an 
impossible  chair  by  the  side  of  such  a  table  as  he  never  has  in 
his  own  house  or  sees  in  anybody  else's,  or  stand  him  near  an 
Ionic  pedestal  with  one  hand  on  a  mysterious  volume  which 
has  tickled  his  curiosity,  and  the  result  defies  conjecture  ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  let  him  feel  that  his  surroundings  are 
neither  grotesque  nor  startling,  and  the  chances  of  an  awkward 
attitude  and  an  unhappy  expression  are  reduced.  We  trust 
that  the  "  photographic "  accessory  will  soon  be  entirely  a 
thing  of  the  past.  True,  the  styles  and  sizes  of  the  pictures 
now  chiefly  in  vogue  usually  obviate  the  employment  of  any 
kind  of  accessories,  but  this  only  ser\-es  to  direct  closer  atten- 
tion to  them  when  they  do  appear  in  a  photograph,  which,  as 
we  before  hinted,  is  all  too  frequent  in  non-publication  work. 


Still,  the  "  thick  seam  "  we  have  spoken  of  sometimes  trans- 
gresses in  good  company.  We  were  looking  the  other  day  at 
the  portrait  of  a  "  celebrity,"  who,  poor  man,  was  taken 
straddle-legged  on  a  tall  "  photographic  "  chair  with  his  arms- 
folded  and  resting  on  the  back  of  it.  Nothing  could  have  been 
in  worse  taste,  although  the  photographer  in  question  is  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  heads  of  his  profession.  The  accessory 
was  as  ugly  as  the  pose  was  vulgar,  and  both  would  reflect  dis- 
credit on  any  operator,  however  humble. 


CERAMIC   PHOTOGRAPHY. 

One  of  the  questions  that  frequently  arises  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  noted  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  photographic 
art,  in  its  different  phases,  is  why  ceramic  photography  is  so 
much  neglected.     Most  good  processes,  and  this  is  certainly 
one,  advance  with  time,  though  with  this  j^articular  one  it  may 
be  said  that  it  is  less  practised  now  than  it  was  formerly.    Yet 
there  are  many  directions  in  which  its  use  might  be  extended, 
and  very  profitably  too.     Hitherto,  ceramic  photography  has, 
for  the  most  part,  been  associated  with  portraiture.     As  early 
as  the  fifties,  M.   Lafon  de  Camarsac  was  in  the  field  with 
burnt-in  portraits  on  enamel ;  a  very  little  later,  Mr.  Joubert 
showed  excellent  work  of  a  similar  character,  as  well  as  som 
capital  photogi'aphs  vitrified  on  glass  as  transparencies.      Ai: 
it  must  be  confessed,  the  work  done  at  this  early  date  has  in 
yet  been  surpassed. 

Ceramic  photography  is  not  difficult,  neither  is  it  expensive, 
nor  does  its  practice  entail  any  expensive  outlay  for  plan' 
With  the  exception  of  a  muffle  furnace,  no  other  apparatus 
necessary  beyond  what  is  found  in  every  photographic  estai 
lishment.     A  gas  muffle,  even  for  large  sizes,  is  by  no  means 
an  expensive  affair.     As  we  have  just  remarked,  those  who 
have  given  attention  to  vitreous  photography  have   confined 
their  labours  chiefly  to  portraits,  and  those  principally  of  small 
dimensions,  such  as  miniatures  on  enamel  for  brooches,  lockets, 
ifec.     However,  much  larger  work,  and  very  good  too,  has  been 
produced  on  plaques  and  tiles  up  to  twelve  inches  or  more.     It  . 
would  appear  that  ceramic  photography  is  more  extensively 
■worked  on  the  Continent  than  it  is  here,  if  we  may  judge  from  j 
the  fact  that  many  photographers  who  supply  burnt-in  photo-/ 
graphs  send  the  negatives  abroad,  and  have  the  work  executed. ' 
there  by  those  who  work  for  the  trade. 

Portraiture  would,  however,  probably  be  but  a  minor  appli- 
cation of  burnt-in  photography  if  it  were  introduced  with 
vigour  in  several  other  directions.  Amongst  others  may  be- 
mentioned  art  decorative  purposes.  Vitrified  copies  of  paintings 
on  plaques  and  tiles  would,  no  doubt,  be  extensively  used  in 
decorating  where  tiles  of  a  more  or  less  common  description 
are  now  used,  if  they  were  forthcoming.  Photographs  might, 
also,  be  largely  utilised  in  the  embellishment  of  articles  in 
every -day  use.  What  would  be  more  recherche  than,  saj',  a 
dinner,  dessert,  or  tea  service  ornamented  with  artistic  views, 
or  with  copies  of  well-known  works  of  art.  With  copies  of 
paintings  the  precise  touch  of  the  different  artists  would  be 
preserved,  which  is  not  possible  with  any  other  method  of 
reproduction ;  while,  with  photographs  from  nature,  the  finest 
possible  detail  would  be  secured,  a  quality  sadly  wanting  in 
the  views  generally  seen  on  pottery. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  general  public  have  no  taste  for 
copies  of  paintings,  but  this,  we  think,  is  totally  disproved  by 
the  large  sale  cheap  copies  of  them,  on  opal  glass,  have  had. 
during  the  last  year  or  two.     By  the  way,  if  these  pictures  had. 
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been  yitrified   into  the  glaw,  the  majority  of  them  would  now 
'•?  in  a  far  flitfercnt  conditiou  from  what  they  arc. 

<  'eramic  photography  ought  to  find  extensive  employment 
lur  window  decoration.  Just  now  there  is  quite  a  rage  for 
(imamcntal  windowa  made  up  of  nnall  ]>ancs  of  stained  glass. 
Why  ahoald  not,  in  place  of  some  of  these,  photographs — which 
it  is  needless  to  say  can  be  prodnoed  in  any  colour — be  intro- 
<Iric«dt  Of  the  effect  there  is  no  question,  nud  there  is  little 
doubt  that  if  onco  introduced  commercially  a  g;ood  demand 
would  soon  be  created. 

With  reganl  to  the  methods  of  protluction  there  are  several 
available,  each  of  which  iit  cap«ble  of  yielding  e<|ually  good 
results.  There  is  the  substitution  prucees,  thoagh  with  this 
variation  in  ooloar  is  somewhat  limited.  There  is  the  diisting- 
on,  or  powder  proceas,  by  which  any  desired  colour  can  be 
obtaine<l ;  indeed,  with  it  several  colours — if  of  the  same  fusi- 
bility— may  be  employed  in  the  ooe  picture  by  applying  them 
singly  to  the  parts  re<}uircd  while  carefully  protecting  others. 
Tlien  there  is  the  "  carbon "  proecM,  in  which  vitreous  pig- 
ments arc  need  in  place  of  the  ordinary  ones.  Photo- 
mechanical procenxcs  may  also  be  utilised  in  ceramic  photiv 
graphy.  A  collotype  [)rint  in  vitreous  colour  can  be  trausfem?<i 
to  the  ware,  and  its  strength  reinforced  by  dusting  ou  more 
colour,  which  will  adhere  to  the  ink  while  it  is  moist  .\  large 
proportion  of  the  designs  on  china  aud  earthenware  are  printed 
from  copper  plates  on  to  a  gdfttiiM  snrCsoe  and  then  trans- 
ferred ;  and  there  is  no  reuoo  vfaj  pbotographically  engraved 
plates  should  not,  for  the  beat  work,  take  the  place  of  hand- 
pHKraved  oces. 

Without  doubt  there  is  a  good  future  for  ceramic  photo- 
graphy in  directions  in  which  it,  as  yet,  has  not  been  turned 
to  any  real  practical  account.  But  who  will  t-iike  the  initiative! 
Wdl  it  be  photographers,  or  the  potters  and  glass  stainer*  I 


nothing  as  to  its  plsusibilitr,  or  as  to  how  it  appears  to  meet  tho- 


Tbb  &mm4ard  of  Tuesday  last  ontaies  sn  sMoont  of  a  new  submarine 
veanl  whose  powers  are  as  marrdlous  as  its  (baps  is  unosoaL  This 
pmUm  amt^iea  is  spbericsl  in  chape,  and  i<,  of  c-^urae,  f{oing  to  r»Toiu- 
tionim  all  matters  squstic.  Aftirr  dMeiibiaif  wich  trifles  s*  the  paila 
nautica  •inking  itself  snd  tbu*  paiaiag  HsdaraaaUi  tl<e  hull  of  a  vbsstI, 
eoMuiig  below  a  plaak  throwa  overinatd  and  lonshing  it  with  a 
luipsdii,  diviag  sad  btioging  np  obfscts  tfarmm  into  the  wster,  and 
gsMiaHj  npsrttiag  tha  osasl  order  of  things,  the  writer  goes  on  to 
ssy— '"  Aaotber  most  important  mattar  that  this  sabmarine  ball  has 
solved  is  the  takiag  of  sabmarine  photographa."  We  shsll  be  inter- 
ested to  Isam  a  little  mote  of  its  powsta  in  this  direction,  for  aseuredlv 
the  production  of  sohmsrine  photcgiaphs  hsd  not  waited  for  the 
advent  of  timpatta  mmtitn,  as  most  oit  oar  leaders  are  aware. 


Sons  time  ago  much  int<>rH«t  wm  cr«atr<i  by  the  ststement  thst  a 

plate  taken  out  uf  a  d<>TpInpinfr  xilution  gave  distinct  flssbes  of  light, 

phosphoieseent  in  character.    The  caoie  wss  never  explsined,  and  the 

uceuiieikn  of  the  phenomennn  itself  was  doubted.    It  may  possibly, 

however,  in  its  orifrin  be  alfied  to  a  itomc^hat  Ritoilsr  effect  described 

Uj  Ernst  Fahrifr  in  the  Ckemicnl  NeiDt  of  the  2.>th  ult.    This  gentle- 

maa  describes  bow,  in  ahaking  a  bottle  shoot  three-qusrters  full  of  s 

twyaistiuit  M  oxooe,  he  instantly  taw,  for  a  moment  only,  a  soft 

phasphonseeBt  gkrw  of  light  floating  above  th<'  surface  of  the  liquid. 

He  tiM  experiments  with  other  aiibataoces— chlorine,  kc.  —in  lieu 

of  osoae,  b«it  couM  get  no  similar  effect.      After  describing  the 

*'"  '"  *    account  for  the  lifjht,  snd  siaBilar  investigstioos  msde  by 

'  rs.  he  coneludn*  I>t  iriTinffs  theory  which  would  be  equally 

■Icrelopm' •  -ity  we  refer  to.     "I  may  throw 

thst  the  I'.  I  the  first  cnie  is  due  to  a  release 

rel  lip  in  Uie  ozone  at  its  creation ;  but  I  will  say 


csae.- 


Ix  the  nme  joiimsl  will  be  found  a  very  full  description  of  n  De\r 
method  for  sstisfsctorily  and  easily  electro-plating  with  i>lRtinum 
the  writer  also  stating  that  Professor  Dudley,  of  the  Vanderbilt 
rnirersity,  Nashville,  had  deTi.^cd  independently  a  similar  method  for 
iridium  plating.  Unfortunately,  platinum  is  so  much  dearer  than  it 
wss  a  few  montlia  ago,  its  price  bi-inff  fast  approaching  that  of  gold, 
that  the  su^tgestion  that  it  should  be  utilised  for  the  platin;^  of  lens 
mounts  snd  other  photogrsphic  instruments  will  be  of  less  value  than 
it  might  have* been.  There  Lt,  however,  no  doubt  thst  such  plstinum 
coatings  would  be  most  valuable  from  their  unalterabilitv  in  air. 


\  NKW  method  of  measuring  the  iiitemtity  of  lijjht  has  been  devised' 
by  M.  Lion,  who  exhiUted,  at  the  French  National  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Industry,  what  he  tenned  a  pho/omffrw  bnlaiwe, 
which  depended  upon  the  destructive  action  exerted  by  light  upon 
nitrogen  iodide.  Our  n'sders  may  n-niem1>er  our  description  some 
time  sgo  of  the  ducovery  that  the  "spontaneous  explosion  of 
nitrogen  chloride,  the  most  violent  explosive  known,  wss  seen  to  ho 
esused  by  the  action  of  light  upon  it.  The  present  substance,  thi» 
iodide,  la  also  a  most  powi-rful  exploiive,  but  if  it  be  msde  by  the 
action  of  smmonia  solution  st  'J-J'  upon  iodine,  the  product  being 
kept  in  the  liquid,  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  in  its  use.  When 
light  sets  upon  the  substance,  nitrogen  is  at  e'no'  liberated,  the 
intensity  of  the  light  being  messiirol  by  the  nitrogen  set  free.  It 
it  is  stated  that  the  evolution  of  the  gas  cessej  instsntly  upon  th» 
withdrawal  of  the  source  of  light.'' 


Tmbiik  sre  many  minor  uses  to  which  electricity  is  applied  in  studio 
work  quite  apart  from  its  employment  a»  sn  illuminant— from  fh» 
ringing  of  bells  to  aignsl  from  one  part  of  the  premises  to  another  to 
the  exposing  the  plate  in  the  camera ;  and  the  most  handy  battery 
for  employment  for  these  purposes  is  ususlly  considered  to  be  the 
fsmiliar  Leclanch4!.  Tliose  unsccuttomed  to  electricsl  work  should' 
slways  purclisse  these  batteries  resdy  "  sealed."  They  are  but  little 
more  couly,  and  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  the  open  batteries  some- 
times sold  being  liable  to  a  "  creeping  "  of  the  solution  over  the  rim 
of  the  jar,  not  to  spesk  of  evspirstion  of  the  wster.  Our  present 
resson  for  referring  to  the  subject,  however,  is  to  draw  the  attention 
of  those  interested  to  the  "  Gassner  "  cell.  These  contain  no  liquid  st 
sU,  workquits  ss  well  ss  the  I.,eclsnche's  and  for  as  long  a  time,  and 
OK^HiMiy  most  handy.  It  has  recently  been  stated  that  they  can 
practically  be  used  like  sn  sccumulator.  The  positive  pole  of  s  two- 
celled  Bunsen  is  connected  with  the  negstive  element  of  the  Osssnar 
cell,  snd  s  current  sent  from  the  carbon  through  the  chsrge  to  the* 
zinc  for  s  few  hours :  the  cell  is  then  thoroughly  renewed.  It  i 
evident  thst  if  this  method  answers  satisfactorily  the  usefulness  of  tb'- 
(isasnercells  will  be»till  further  increased, and  tend  to  put  LeclanchC'i*' 
quite  in  the  shade. 

♦ 

TIIE  SOFTENING  OF  GELATINE  POSITIVE  PAPER 
FILMS. 
A  raw  days  sgo  I  hsppened  to  find  some  pieces  of  gelatin()-bromid»- 
positive  paper  which  must  hsre  lieen  in  my  poeitession  for  more  than 
four,  possibly  over  Hve  year*,  and  which  I  remember  were  put  on  one- 
side  on  account  of  the  extreme  softness  of  the  gelatine  film  and  its 
persistent  tendency  to  dissolve  or  suffer  abrasion  during  development 
snd  washing.  Ilsving  in  mind  the  question  recently  ssked  on  s^ 
similar  subject  st  a  meeting  of  the  I,ondon  and  Provincial  Photo- 
graphic Association,  and  a  8ub!io<iuent  letter  at  page  406  of  the 
JotTRXAi.,  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  to  once  more  try  th»' 
paper  to  see  if  it  hsd  lost  its  objectionshle  character  with  time,  or 
whether  modem  developers  affected  it  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
pyro  snd  sods  solution  I  had  previously  used  with  it.  It  has  been 
slated  that  gelatine  films  on  glass  or  paper  which,  when  freshly 
prepared,  exhibit  s  tendency  to  frilling  and  kindred  faults  become- 
harder  and  lose  those  original  characteristics  if  kept  under  8uitabl» 
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conditions  for  any  length  of  time.  Wliethor  such  effect  when 
observed  is  really  due  merely  to  the  lapse  of  time,  or  to  gradual 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  development,  is  not  quite  certain,  so  I 
resolved  to  test  my  old  films  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

At  the  time  this  particular  paper  came  into  my  hands  the  almost 
universally  employed  alkaline  form  of  development  for  positives 
consisted  of  pyro  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  this  I  frequently, 
though  not  invariably,  used.  I  have  no  recollection  at  tlie  present 
time  of  the  precise  formula  I  used,  if  I  ever  strictly  adhered  to  any 
definite  combination  of  pyro  and  alkali,  nor  can  I  sa-y  really  that  the 
softening  occurred  at  all  with  carbonate  of  soda.  From  the  recent 
e.xperiments  it  seems  possible  that  the  result  may  not  have  been  pro- 
duced at  all  with  soda,  for  I  cannot  now  reproduce  it  by  that  means, 
though  easily  with  other  developers. 

1  may  say  that  in  the  experiments  I  made,  the  quantity  of  material 
available  being  small,  I  had  to  divide  the  paper  into  very  small 
fragments,  scarcely  carte-de-visit e  size,  and  in  order  to  test  tlie  effect 
<if  the  largest  number  of  developers,  whether  suitable  or  not  for 
positive  purposes,  I  confined  myself  almost  wholly  to  the  physical 
action  of  each  solution,  ignoring  almost  entirely  in  many  cases  the 
quality  of  picture  produced.  For  instance,  though  I  included  in  my 
tests  various  combinations  in  which  caustic  alkalies  figured,  I  should 
scarcely  care  to  employ  such  for  actual  working  purposes  where 
picture  making  was  the  aim.  The  exposures  were  all  made  by  con- 
tact and  under  the  same  negative. 

Commencing  with  pyro  and  carbonate  of  soda  (with,  of  course, 
sulphite  and  bromide),  the  propon-tions  of  alkali  wore  varied  from 
live  to  thirty  grains  of  the  crystallised  salt  to  the  ounce  of  mixed 
'  developer,  but  in  no  instance  was  the  old  softening  action  reproduced. 
Even  with  thirty  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  the  ounce  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  restraining  bromide  to  make  the  development 
slow  and  regular,  no  inconvenient  results  were  obtained,  although  the 
weather  at  tlie  time  was  sufficiently  warm  to  have  favoured  the 
softening  of  the  gelatine.  Ammonia  was  substituted  for  the  soda, 
but  here,  again,  though  employed  in  the  caustic  state  and  in  varying 
proportions,  the  films  gave  no  trouble  at  all.  Next,  carbonate  of 
potash — an  old  favourite  of  mine — was  used,  and  now  the  softening 
of  tlie  gelatine  reappeared  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity  according 
to  the  strength  of  alkali  employed.  With  five  grains  to  the  ounce 
the  solution  e.xerted  no  injurious  action,  but  with  ten  grains  it  began 
to  be  apparent,  and  with  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  it  required  the 
greatest  care  to  get  the  print  sufficiently  developed  iiud  transferred  to 
clean  water. 

Tlie  effect  was  entirely  different  from  the  swelling  and  wrinkling 
of  the  film  that  takes  place  with  gelatine  on  glass,  and  which  is 
commonly  known  as  "  frilling."  It  partook  rather  of  a  generally 
"  rotting ''  or  softening  of  the  film  in  such  a  way  that  if  touched  witli 
the  finger,  or  if  two  prints  were  allowed  to  rub  together,  the  picture 
was  wiped  away,  leaving  tlie  paper  perfectly  clean  ;  and  in  bad  cases, 
or  when  the  larger  proportions  of  alkali  were  in  use,  the  gelatinous 
surface  became  soft  enough  to  run,  especially  from  the  corners  where 
the  warmth  of  the  fingers  affected  it  in  handling  the  prints. 

But  the  curious  part  of  tlie  behaviour  resembles  that  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Teape  in  his  inquiry  at  the  London  and  Provincial.  While  in  the 
developer  the  surface  of  the  print  had  a  soft,  greasy,  or  slimy  feel, 
but  when  removed  to  clean  cold  water  and  allowed  to  remain  about  a 
minute  ilie  surface  became  once  more  tough  and  leathery,  and  miglit 
be  handled  with  impunity.  On  removal  to  the  fixing  bath  without 
previous  treatment  with  alum,  the  "  sliminess  "  partly  returned,  though 
not  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  endanger  the  films  it  they  came  in  contact 
with  one  another.  After  fixing,  tlie  greasy,  slippery  feel  of  the  prints 
again  disappeared  to  a  great  extent  in  washing,  and  entirely  on  the 
application  of  alum  ;  or  alum  applied  before  fixing  prevented  the  re- 
currence of  the  softening. 

With  caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda  precisely  similar  physical 
results  were  obtained  in  conjunction  with  pyro,  but  the  photographic 
Asults  were  simply  valueless.     With  the  caustic  alkalies,  however,  the 

■'ening  was  persist<>nt  throughout  both  washing  and  fixing. 
,  .   'hen  hydroquinono  was  used  instead  of  pyro,  no  softening  what- 
"''^occurred   with    carbonate    of    socfa,  carbonate    of    potash,   or 
tion  jjjj^  g^^  ^itjj  caustic  soda  or  potash  only  to  a  slight  extent, 
we  bet  sufficient  to  cause  any  great  amount  of  trouble.    With 


elkonogen  the  three  last  alkalies  caused  a  little  softening — more  than 
with  hydroquinone,  though  less  than  with  pyro.  From  this  I  judge 
that  either  of  the  newer  developing  agents,  especial!}-  hydroquinone, 
is  superior  to  pyro  for  use  with  films  possessing  a  tendency  to 
softening,  thougli  I  must  confess  that  so  far  as  positives  are  con- 
cerned I  am  not  greatly  enamoured  of  the  behaviour  of  hydroquinone 
photographically. 

Though  most  of  the  modern  papers,  whether  for  positive  or  negative 
purposes,  are  free  from  this  defect,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact  that  in  hot 
weather  the  trouble  of  softening  may  arise  suddenly  and  unexpectedlj-, 
and  prove  a  source  of  great  annoyance.  Where  this  occurs,  the  use  of 
alum,  unfortunately,  seems  to  have  little  effect,  probably  because 
having  been  used  in  hardening  the  films  during  the  process  of  manu- 
facture it  has  lost  its  efficacy.  Under  such  circumstances  a  method 
of  'treatment  that  will  succeed  where  alum  fails  must  prove  of 
value. 

The  employment  of  such  substances  as  tannin  and  gallic  acid  will 
sometimes  exercise  a  beneficial  action  by  "tanning  "  or  hardening  the 
the  gelatine  film,  but  the  former  is  very  liable  to  produce  a  yellow 
stain,  and  if  used  too  strong  a  fine  grain  or  reticulation  of  the  surface, 
which  is  not  a  desirable  addition  to  the  print  under  all  circumstances. 
Gallic  acid  is  comparatively  free  from  these  defect.",  but  is  not  other- 
wish  so  efficacious  in  its  action.  For  small  prints  I  have  tried  a  six- 
grain  plain  solution  of  hydroquinone  with  apparently  good  effect  as 
the  hardening  agent,  but  whether  from  an  economical  point  of  view 
this  will  prove  a  practical  i-emedy  I  cannot  say.  If  the  prints  are 
fairly  well  washed  after  issuing  from  the  developer,  the  hydroquinone 
solution  will  be  capable  of  use  for  many  repeated  applications,  and  its 
cost  would  not  then  be  great. 

A  very  good  plan  to  adopt  where  softening  of  the  film  suddenly 
occurs,  and  especially  in  bad  ca^es,  is  to  plunge  the  print,  after  as 
complete  a  washing  as  it  will  bear,  into  equal  parts  of  methylated 
spirit  and  water.  This  will  contract  and  harden  the  gelatine  sulll- 
ciently  to  enable  it  to  bo  subsequently  more  carefully  washed,  if, 
indeed,  it  do  not  altogether  arrest;  the  evil.  In  specially  hot  weather, 
and  when  the  trouble  has  already  developed  itself,  its  further  annoy- 
ance may  be  avoided  by  adding  a  suitable  proportion  of  methylated 
spirit  directly  to  the  developer.  By  this  mode  of  treatment  develop- 
ment will  bo  slightly  retarded,  but  the  Softening  and  rotting  will  be 
entirely  prevented ;  and  should  it  arise  in  the  subsequent  washing — 
which  is  seldom  the  case — the  addition  of  spirit  as  already  recom- 
mended will  prevent  or  arrest  it. 

A  word  of  warning  may  be  given  in  case  the  spirit  treatment  1^ 
applied  immediately  after  fixing,  or  after  only  slight  washing.  Untl 
such  circumstances  the  effect  of  the  spirit,  in  addition  to  its  action  on 
the  gelatine,  will  be  to  throw  down  on  the  film  the  double  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  and  of  silver  resulting  from  the  fixing.  If  this  salt 
is  not  thoroughly  removed  by  careful  subsequent  washing,  it  is 
needless  to  say  the  print  will  scarcely  possess  any  considerable 
chance  of  stability. 

I  would  suggest  a  final  plan  for  use  when  the  paper  shows  any 
tendency  to  soften  or  dissolve  in  the  fi.xing  bath  itself,  though  my 
trials  of  it  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently  extended  to  enable  me  to  speak   ■ 
definitely  of  its  value,  or  to  give  very  specilic  directions  for  its  use. 
It  would  seem  to  be  equally  applicable  for  hardening  the  film  that 
has  become  soft  in  development.     The  metliod  consists  iu  adding  to^ 
the  fixing  bath  a  suitable  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron,   as  recom-  ' 
mended    by  Mr.  Kennett  years   ago    for   negatives.      The   purpose 
originally  intended  was'lhe  clearing  and  intensilication  of  the  image, 
but  for  our  purpose  it  would  be  the  hardening  action  of  the  iron  silt 
we  should  utilise,  and  if  the  alteration  of  colour  be  not  objectionable 
in  the  print,  it  is  possible  a  double  advantage  might  be  gained. 

Before  closing  this  article  I  may  briefly  mention  gelatino-chloride 
paper  for  "  printing-out,"  which  is  even  more  trying  to  use  during  hot 
weather  than  the  ordinary  developing  papers,  owing  to  the  greater 
solubility  of  its  layer  of  gelatine.  Here  methylated  spirit  is  invalu- 
able, as  it  may  be  applied  with  safety  at  any  stage  of  the  manipula- 
tions, which  cannot  be  said  of  alum,  or  it  can  be  added  directly  to  the 
wash  waters,  the  toning  or  fixing  solutions.  The  quantity  that 
suffices  to  check  the  softening  of  the  gelatine  is  very  small,  and  in 
view  of  the  cheapness  of  the  article  it  is  surprising  it  is  not  more 
generally  employed.  W.  B.  Bolton. 
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ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  INVISIBLE  IMAGE.* 

TTvRR  are  Scht>»*U'"!i  own  words  dwcribing  the  ezperimeot,  by  which 
Mved  that  in  the  darfceniog'  of  chloriil*  of  silver  (— /irna  tortma  = 
•  1  (ilver)  chlorine  is  liberated  : — 

''  I  mixKd  »•■)  much  of  duitilled  water  with  wpll  •><lu1corated  horn 

nilrer  a»  would  just  corer  thin  powder.     The  half  of  this  mixture  I 

-•.d  into  a  white  crystal  phial,  exposed  it  to  the  beams  of  the  «un, 

.hook  it  several  times  each  day :  the  other  half  I  set  by  in  a  daric 

.\fter  havinsr  exprweJ  the'  one  mixture  daring  the  space  of 

week",  I  fi1»er«l  the  w«t.T  «tandin(r  ornr  the  btna  oannta,  thrown 

'"'■'•  some  of  this  wafer  fall  by  drop*  in  a  solution  of 

:imediately  precipitated  into  liorn  "ilver." 

.,.  «..f,f  farther  than  this,  f.ir  "I  precipitated  a 

niac,  then  I  (dulci^rated  and  dried  the 

■,^  beams  of  the  sun  for  the  space  of  two 

i«  sorface  of  the  white  paper  grew  black,  after  which  I 

'  der  and  repeated  the  same  sereral  times.     Hereupon  I 

lustic  spirit  of  sal-ammoniac  on  this,  in  all  appeaiianoe, 

.  Hod  set  it  by  for  digmtion.    This  metwtruum  dlaaolred 

iMiiitv  «f  lunn  firniin,  thonch  aoms  black  powder  remained  nndis- 

. .  wl.    Th»  pnwdor  haTinff  b<vn  washed  was  for  the  grMter  part 


tililv.      I 

into  horn  -in^r.      ii-'ii'"  r  i 

rnmua  arqtiirea  from  thf-  >un 

\V..  hi-     -   -  '-k   -  •     ■ 
f.llacv.  • 
that  th. 
plet.-  r.-.  I 
or  li.  nv 
th.' 

A 


the  optratkm  acauifed  Tola- 
bv  meam  of  aai-ammoniae 
'  laekneaa  which  the  tuna 
'/  rsvHcfMii. 
...feraoeM  or  to  show  their 
IIS.    We  must  eithar  gm"' 
-  Iiat  tba  action  ia  one  of  eooi- 
'.•  daDTing  the  minor  |w«miae, 
.  !h('  tLrec  oottraea  puniMd  by 
-xplanatory  hypotheses. 
.■■  oif  the  action  of  light 
m  "  '  are  thusv  who  aatotain  that  the  first  stage 

an  !  .r  in  degree  of  rWbility.  and  that  the  product 

van.;*  ia  its  reactiun  to  chemical  tests,  simply  beeaaie  it  cannot  be 
iMilated  with  sufficient  constancy,  or  became  it  U  constantly  accom- 
panied by  more  or  leas  of  undeoocopoasd  aah,  which  reib  or  modifies 
the  true  action.  These  are  reapactifaly  Ihadisciples  of  the  "  metallic" 
and  "  sab-Mlt"  theories^ 

Those  there  are,  boweTer,  and  among  them  Frankland,  Claudet, 
Hunt,  and  Ilardwieh,  who  uisiat  that  the  stagca  are  distinct,  and  that 
the  flrst  or  initial  stage  is  molecalar,  that  tb  alaiaanta  a»  not  aepa- 

ra'>-<I    !'«:  -iinnU'  harp  their  IkvkI'  loose  tied. 

hich  alloMon  has  already  been 
m'  Hunt  (JomnuU  ^  PMtgrtipkic 

&,  r»  t.i  the  matter:— "There  haa  been  a 

J>mjv-»,  showing  that  when  iodide  of 
.-ntt  decomposition  and  forms 
tht  '  .<  mar  be  ponnnl  gelatine  and 

tht!  image  be  atripp-.-U  'itt.     Ihea  tli'^r.;  u  a  film  of  iodide  of  siWer 
reroainimr  iBBatiTe  to  the  acti(«  of  liitht     This  mar  be  repeated 
'/<  Here  the  iodine  which  is  liberated  doe*  not  escape 

f  r '  -  attacks  (he  under  sarfaoe  of  the  silver  ami  renders 

it  ,»^u....>.'  ...  ..i..-  fwtipe  time  that  the  decw position  is  going  on  upon 
the  npper  smfaee.  I  have  tried  the  mum  experiment  with  chloride 
of  silrer  by  ein<>«in"  th.-  .iU-.'r  iilsfe  In  thi.  action  of  chlorine,  with 
tbesame  re*i''  ith  iodine." 

We  fhin  -  •         ifetber  at  least,  "erapo- 

ra*  re;"  and  as  here  thfPe  is  no  organic 

ni«  '1  '•ifhercase  it  would  be  obviously 

ini  vith  the  silver,"  now  falls  to 

th'  virtue   in   rour  'if'" — "the 

di:  iiage  and  a  latent 

im  las  always  insisted, 

a  '!  i.  if'..  I  Kill   ininkland's  position 

appears   then   to   undergo  two 
di.-  '-•'  •      -  •' —  are,  perhaps,  two 

4i'<:  '•■ars  to  be  entirely 

an  _..;....; Supposing  Drapers 

ex :  le  second  stage,  anil  that  siih-»nlt  in  place 

of-  ■t'd  werp  nrodur.^l.  Mirl  siippniingal-vithat 

th.  .  inas  through  dissip''  could  the  experi- 

tted  without  resenaiti-  Hunt  savs,  "  this 

^  repeated  again  and  again."    I>mm  this  mean  literally  three 
or  fmiMB  ' 


ti»a*  or  fm|MMly  f 


8  Acra-4Ag,a>4CI 
4  AgCI-2Ag,Cl  +  2a 
SAgU-    Ag,CI>    CI 

*  C»atlaas4  f roa  ff  M. 


Therefore,  the  second  time  the  experiment  was  repeated,  the  surfaca 
of  silver  originidly  sensitised  with  eight  parts  of  chlorine  would  only 
get  one  part. 

It  may  parenthetically  he  remarked  here  that  the  statement  that 
"  substances  which  dissolve  the  normal  salt  split  up  the  8ul>.ealt  into 
normal  salt,  which  dissolves,  and  metallic  silver,  which  remains,"  is, 
until  the  existence  of  a  sub-haloid  salt  of  silver  has  been  proved,  and 
its  connexion  with  the  visible  image  established,  purely  and  simply  a 
gratuitous  begging  of  the  whole  question. 

Claudet  discovered  "  that  the  decompof  ition  of  the  chemical  surface 
of  the  Daguerreotype  plate,  by  the  action  of  certain  ravs  of  light,  pro- 
duced on  that  surface  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  had  the  appearance 
of  crystals  reflecting  light,  and  which,  when  seen  bv  the  naked  eye, 
were  the  cause  of  a  positive  Daguerreotype  image.  'This  fact  had  not 
been  obeerred  before.  The  opinion  of  Daguerre  him-oelf  and  oiher 
writers  was  that  the  action  of  light  on  the  iodide  of  silver  had  only 
the  effect  of  darkening  the  surface,  and  consequently  of  producing  a 
negative  imag>>.  But  it  escaped  them  that  under  the  darkened 
iodide  of  silver  another  action  could  tske  place  after  a  continued 
exposure  to  light,  and  that  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  wasliing  could 
disclose  a  poeitive  image." 

Claudet s  furth>.>r  reeearcha*  must  be  touched  upon  Uter  on,  but 

meanwhile  tix>  much  streasean  hardly  be  laid  on  the  following  facts : — 

That  Ag  I  darkened  where  stmck  by  light ;  that  at  a  stage  prior  toth" 

visible  darkening  the  same  portions  of  the  plate  were  rendered  capftble 

*  '  — ■  r  an  amalgam  with  mercurA-,  and  that  this  amalgam  formed 

i^ht«  after  the  unaltered' iixlide  had  been  aemoved  by  the 

i....^..., t. ,  which  laid  bare  the  Itlurk  surface  of  the  silver  plate 

where  the  lijfht  had  failed  to  affe<-t  the  film.  The  parU  which  would 
hare  darkened  had  the  action  of  light  been  greatly  probngcd,  and 
would  have  given  a  •*  negative"  image,  are  also  the  parts  upon  which, 
when  the  exposure  has  been  comparatively  short,  tne  mercury  'n  de- 
posited. 

This"  white  precipiute." insoluble  in  Na,  S,  0„  and  not  poweMod  of 
"  highly  colorific  properties,"  was  the  original ''  sub-iodide,"  and  was 
situated  "under  tne  darkened  iodide,"  or  mixture  of  Ag  and  Agl. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  was  the  French  "  sous- 
iodurel"  The  *iermnn  one  also  is  evidently  distinct,  Uing  heavier, 
with  none  of  the  scintillating  spaikle  characteristic  of  the  English 
variety. 

In  a  most  interesting,  dispa«ionate,  and  impartial  article  (TnK 
BitiTisii  Join.NAL  OF  Photooeaphy,  1880,  p.  41')),  Carey  Leo  give^ 
a  brief  historical  rttumi  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  u  belief  in  the 
(chemic^  or  photographic)  snb-Mlts  generally,  which  may  fairly  be 
summarised  tnus : — 

Faraday's  sub-salt  "  hat  been  proved  to  be  a  mixture.''  If  Wohler 
succeeded  in  obtaining  "  a  true  citrate  of  bemi-oxide,  no  chemist 
■nee  hi*  tiny  seems  to  have  done  so." 

VoSWbaf*  whilst  affirming  that  be  obtained  a  similar  citrate,  found 

an  entirely  diflferent  constitution  for  the  corresponding  chloride 

A  citrate  to  yield  nuch  a  chloride  (if  such  a  chloride  exists),  could 
scarcely  have'  the  constitution  assigned  to  it  both  by  Wohler  and  Von 
Bibra.'' 

In  18fl2  Pillitx  diluted  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  Ag^O, 
on  grounds  of  valency.  He  carefully  examined  the  so-called  hemi- 
oxide  precipitated  bv  alkaline  colutions  uf  antimony  and  tin,  and 
could  find  no  trace  o/  Ag^O  in  any  of  ihem."  Reasoning  on  valency 
"would  make  Ag, CI  impossible,  which  substance  nndoubtedlv 
exists"  (y),  "and  it  would  ako  deny  the  exUtence  of  K.CI,  which 
stands  upon  such  authority  ns  that  of  Rose,  KirchofT,  and  Bunsen." 

Dr.  Spenci-r  Newbury  categorically  denies  the  evistence  of  Wohler's 
series  of  bemi-oxide  compounds,  and  "describes  o  repetition  of  Wiililer's 
methods,  and  declares  it  to  be  impossible  to  obtain  products  of  constant 
composition."  The  red  solution  taken  by  WiiUIer  to  be  argentoua 
citrate.  Dr.  Newbury  concludes  to  be  a  suspension  of  finely  divided 
silver. 

Muthmann  concludes  that  Rnutenberg  was  "wholly  in  error  in 
asserting  the  formation  of  comp<^iiin<U  of  chromic,  molybdic,  and 
tunntic  acids  with  .•ilverhemi-oxide.''  Studying  the  red  liquid  obtained 
by  Wohler's  process,  he  "comes  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Newbury, 
that  it  consists  of  finely  divided  silver  8U.»pended  in  water." 

"  Wijbler's  process  was  next  repeated  by  0.  H.  Bailey  aiid  G.  J. 
Foster,  who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  citrate  of  bemi-oxide  waa 
formed,  and  thot  Wohler's  results  must  be  neglected."  In  his  last 
paper  Von  der  I'fordten  "abandons  his  views  as  to  the  existence  of 
silver  hemi-oxide,  so  that  at  present  the  formation  of  Ag,0,  by 
Wohler's  metho<l,  or  by  any  other  known  method,  Is  admitted  by  nr* 
one."  Hence  "  it  follows  that  what  has  taken  place  in  text-books  i« 
wholly  incorrect."    {Ibiil.) 
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It  is  entirely  beyond  the  province  of  the  present  paper  to  trace  the 
•Origin  and  rise  in  tlie  belief  in  the  sub-salt  hypotheses;  to  point  out 
the  successive  and  all  too  facile  applications  of  the  terms  sub-iodide, 
■siib-bromide,  and  sul-cliloride  to  many  compounds  of  doubtful  indi- 
viduality, which  have  never  successfully  undergone  the  test  of  analysis ; 
to  extenuate  the  superficiality  of  the  line  of  argument  in  reasoning 
from  the  unknown  to  the  unknown  ;  to  plead  for  the  plausibility  of 
such  s  course ;  or  to  apologise  for  the  complicated  patchwork  of  fact, 
fancy,  and  fiction  whicli,  at  the  present  time,  is  the  most  generally 
acceptable,  if  least  generally  applicable,  "  chemical  theory. ' 

Carey  Lea  says  Ag„Cl  "  undoubtedly  exists."  But  in  1885  S.  B. 
Newbury  {American  Chemical  Societi/,  vi.,  p.  409-411;  Journal  of  the 
Chemical  Society,  p.  950)  describes  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  action 
of  light  on  silver  chloride,  and  found  that  "all  attempts  to  isolate  a 
sub-chloride  from  the  blackened  silver  chloride  proved  unavailing.  .  .  . 
The  author  also  endeavoured  to  prepare  silver  sub-chloride  by  Von 
Bibra's  method  of  reducing  silver  citrate  in  hydrogen,  and  treating 
the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  resultant  compound,  when 
treated  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  only  yielded 
metallic  silver.  The  author  considers  that  these  results  support  the 
view  of  the  non-existence  of  the  sub-chloride,  as  otherwise  it  must  be 
sssumed  that  this  sub-chloride  is  decomposed  into  silver  and  silver 
chloride  by  the  action  of  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
which  is  highly  improbable.'' 

Schnauss  {Photographic  Notes,  \9>(S2.  p.  166,  et  seq.)  says: — "In 
chemical  treatises  we  find  it  stated  ordinarily  that  chloride  of  silver 
becomes  blackened  in  solar  light,  meanwhile,  chlorine  being  liberated, 
it  forms  some  sub-chloride  of  silver  in  a  humid  state.  These  treatises 
say  that  hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  with  disengagement  of  oxygen 
pas.  As  regards  the  products  of  decomposition,  this  latter  is  correct, 
but  the  state  in  which  the  reduced  chloride  of  silver  exists  depends 
solely  on  the  inten.-ity  of  the  light.  Th§  chemist  operates  upon  com- 
pact masses  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  if  they  be  divided  ever  so  much, 
and  if  they  be  suspended  and  diffused  in  water,  this  does  not  suffice 
for  their  complete  reduction  by  light,  as  the  thinnest  layer  of  blackened 
chloride  of  silver  completely  protects  the  parts  it  covers  from  the 

action  of  light I'he  decomposition  of  this  body  is  much  more 

complete  in  photographic  processes. 

"  If  we  float  a  piece  of  paper  upon  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of 
«odium,  and  afterwards  upon  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  also 
diluted,  this  paper  presents,  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  surface, 
only  a  very  minute  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver ;  and  this  latter  is 
not  only  reduced  in  the  state  of  sub-chloride,  but  it  is  perfectly  re- 
duced as  metallic  filver,  as  my  experiments  abundantly  prove.".  .  .  . 
"  Only  the  metallic  silver  may,  through  the  effects  of  affinity,  separate 
the  gold  from  these  solutions;  no  chloride  of  silver  can  do  that.  A 
polished  silver  wire  immersed  in  an  alkaline  gold  bath  ....  will  be 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  metallic  gold  in  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes." 
"Metallic  silver,  in  a  finely  divided  state  (such  as  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  by  adding  sulphate  of  iron  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver),  decomposes  the  alkaline  gold  bath  rapidly;  a  corresponding 
■  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  is  formed,  and  silver  containing  gold  in 
mixture.  The  gold  may  be  readily  found  by  treating  the  precipitate 
•with  ammonia  to  dissolve  the  chloride  of  silver,  washing  it,  and  dis- 
solving the  metallic  silver  in  nitric  acid;  ».  brown  residue  remains, 
which  dissolves  in  aqua  regia  and  gives  the'  reactions  of  gold.".  .  .  . 
■"  l^e  presence  of  gold  in  the  toned  and  fixed  positive  paper  also  surely 
proves  the  absence  of  silver." 

That  we  have  only  a  choice  between  three  already  existing  theories, 
rand  that  of  the  two  "  chemical "  hypotheses  one  will  not  hold  water, 
it  is  partly  the  object  of  the  present  article  to  suggest.  As  it  is 
with  the  invisible  image  that  we  are  concerned,  we  have  now  to  see 
what  "development,"  "persistent  images,"  and  "reversals"  have  to 
tell  us  as  to  the  identity  or  separate  individuality  of  the  printed-out 
image  and  the  developable  entity.  Hugh  Bbebnka. 

{To  he  continued.) 


EIKOXOGEN    FORMULA    RECOMMENDED    BY    THE 
LEADING  DRY  PLATE  COMPANIES. 

EXTBACT  FROM  FORMULA  FOR  M.  A.  Sf.ED  Co.'s  DrY  PlATKS. 

Having  thoroughly  tested  eikonogen  as  a  developing  agent,  we 
take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  results  have  been  very  satis- 
factory, even  more  so  than  hydroquinone,  giving  clearer  sliadows, 
and  beiujg  more  energetic  in  its  action,  without  the  amount  of 
alkali  being  necessary,  consequently,  a  safer  developer  for  summer 
«ise,  or  in  hot  climates.  It  is  also  superior  for  developing  Seed's 
|>oeitiTe  iilms. 


No.  1. — Sulphite  of  soda  (ciystals) Bounces. 

(If  granular  sulphate  of  soda  is  used 
take  only  three  ounces.) 

Water  (ice  or  distilled)   4.5      „ 

First  dissolve  the  above  and  then  add  : 

Eikonogen     1  ounce. 

No.  2. — Carbonate  of  pota.'^h     1  i      „ 

Water  (ice  or  di.stilled) lo  ounces. 

To  develop,  take  of  No.  1  three  ounces,  and  of  No.  2  one  ounce. 
If  more  contrast  is  required  use  more  of  No.  1  ;  it  less,  more  of 
No.  2. 

The  developer  can  be  used  repeatedly  by  adding  each  time  a  little  of 
each  of  fresh  solutionii,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Notice  the  temperature  of  the  room,  as  a  slight  variation  in  this 
respect  causes  a  difference  in  the  time  it  takes  t<j  develop.  Tempera- 
ture should  be  from  70  to  7')  degrees,  Fahr. 

The  developer  may  be  used  repoatedh',  but  will  work  slower  when 
old  (where  no  addition  of  fresli  hhs  been  made).  Fresh  developer  is 
better  for  short  exposure,  and  the  old  it  the  plate  has  been  fully 
timed. 

The  quantity  of  eikonogen  (So.  1)  must  be  according  to  tlie  density 
of  the  negative  wanted. 

If  the  negative  is  too  strong,  use  less.     If  not  strong  enough,  more. 

Fixing  Bath. 

Alum    i  ounce. 

IIy])osulphite 5  ounces. 

Water 1  pint. 

Filter. 

Leave  the  negatives  a  few  minutes  longer  in  the  bath  than  they  re- 
quire for  fixing.  This  is  important,  as  the  permanency  oi  the  nega- 
tive depends  upon  it.  Don't  use  a  fiat  tray  to  fix  in,  it  causes  spots 
and  dirt ;  use  a  grooved  box. 

Exxhact  from  Formula  for  Cramkr's  Dry  Plates. 

No.  1. — Distilled  water 30  ounces. 

Sulphite  soda    2      „ 

Eikonogen J  ounce. 

No.  2. — Water    10  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potash     1  ounce. 

No.  .3. —  Water    10  ounces. 

Bromide  of  potash   1  ounce. 

Developer: — 3  ounces  No.  1,  1  ounce  No.  2,  6  to  10  minims  or  drop.« 
No.  3. 

When  the  developer  is  quite  new,  the  addition  of  a  little  bromide 
solution  (No.  '^^)  is  necessary  to  keep  the  shadows  clear. 

If  old  developer  is  on  hand,  mix  it  with  solutions  Nos.  1  and  2, 
omitting  tlie  bromide,  as  the  old  developer  has  the  same  effect  to 
make  the  developer  work  clear. 

The  developer  produces  plenty  of  intensity,  but  any  degree  of  soft- 
ness can  be  obtained  by  diluting  with  more  or  less  water. 

Over-exposed  plates  restrain  by  adding  more  of  solution  No.  3 ;  for 
under-exposed  plates  use  the  developer  more  diluted. 

Extract  from  Fobmul.k  for  Wobstnbr's  New  Eaglb 
Lightning  Dry  Pl.^tb. 

For  portraits  and  landscapes : — 

No.  1. — Dissolve  in  32  ounces  distilled  or  ice  water,  1  ounce  sulphite 
of  soda,  C.  P.  (crystals),  half-ounce  eikonogen. 

No.  2. — Dissolve  iu  32  ounces  distilled  or  ice  water,  3  ounces 
carbonate  of  potash. 

Developer. — Take  equal  parts  of  No.  1  and  No.  2. 

This  developer  may  be  used  repeatedly,  and  will  keep  for  months  if 
preserved  in  tightly  closed  bottles. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  use  only  chemically  pure  sulphite  of 
soda  (crystals). 

In  order  to  dissolve  the  eikonogen  quickly  it  is  advisable  to  pulverise 
the  same  in  a  porcelain  mortar. 

For  instantaneous  exposures : — 

Dissolve  in  300  c.c.  (or  10  ounces)  distilled  or  ice  watey,'  20 
grammes  (or  two-thirds  of  an  ounce)  sulphite  of  soda  crystals/ C.  P., 
10  grammes  (or  one-third  of  an  ounce)  carbonate  of  potash,  .itd  then 
add  10  grammes  (or  one-third  of  an  ounce)  eikonagen. 

With  this  developer  j-ou  are  able  to  bring  out  negative^i  which  you 
cannot  produce  with  any  other  developer. 

The  best  bath  for  clearing  and  reducing. 

Take  of  a  saturated  sohition  of  white  alum  .  32  ounces. 
And  add  sulphuric  acid,  C.  P i  ounce. 

After  a  negative  has  been  perfectly  fixed,  wash  thoroughly,  and 
then  place  in  above  solution  for  one  minute  and  rock  gently.  Then 
take  out  and  wash  again,  and  you  will  have  a  negative  of  the  same 
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appeamo*  u  »  eonr>dian  plate,  wbidi  will  print  after  above  treatment 
twioa  M  rapid  a*  it  would  ntberwi>e. 

F6r  reducing,  U'W  one  ounot  nulphuric  arid  instead  of  one-balf,  and 
leavM  th<-  nrgatiTe  ia  the  bath  not  lea*  than  tire  minatee. 

There  ia  no  danger  of  Uistering  or  frillij^r. 

ExTBACT  FROM  FOKMCLA  FOB  HaHVABD  DbT  PlaTKS. 

Sfllphita  ruda , I  ounce. 

CaiiMaBU  potaah  , 1      „ 

Eiknno^en   i      „ 

Water 40  oancee. 

Uae  upwNiJlT.  adding  m>w  an  raqabed. 
For  unfcr^ipoeed  ne(ni*>>'*^  dilale  and  kerp  wparate. 
After  darelopment,  and  before  fixing,  it  i«  aj>  wi-ll  to  flow  the  neca- 
tivt  witb  a  saturated  dilution  of  alnn.    lkiu<>-  and  iii  in  ibe  fullon-ing 
aoteti'in:— 

Ilrpofulpbite  of  «oda I  pound. 

Water  2  quarts. 

Many  prefer  to  add  alum  to  tbe  flxing  solution  (aboat  1  ounce  to 
the  abore),  to  wliich  there  is  no  aeriMM  objection,  pruTtded  always  it 
is  flheivd  uoeasionalty. 

EXTBACr  FBOM  FoBMrLA  OF  Al.I.KX   .V    KoWRLL  Co.'a  DbV  P1.ATBI 

AND  Kboativb  Filjib. 

No.  1,— Sulphite  xida bounces, 

DistilM  water     40      „ 

Eibooaiien     1  ounce. 

No.  1— Sulpbil*  soda    '2  ouneea. 

Carhooale  potaab     3      „ 

DialilM  water     40      „ 

Tu  dtrelop,  nae  half  of  each.  Nn*.  I  and  2. 

The  aelectiofi  of  par><  crrstals  of  salpbite  sod  carlionate,  a  strict  re- 
gtai  tat  deanEocfs  of  hands  and  distiM,  and  ki-epiiiir  dt-Vfloper  tightly 
corhed  when  not  in  use,  will  ens«ii«  fine  results  and  grrateet  economy 
yet  attained. 

Fov  iaataataacoaa  or  rery  abort  espoivmi,  and  for  reviving  tbe 
■tnAgth  of  abore  dereloper  by  f  ivquent  additions,  ose  the  foUowii^ : — 

FoBMiLA  No. :;. 

No.  1. —Sulphite  of  aoda  3  oonees. 

Eaboonfrpn      1 

IHntilled  water 30 

Ko.  2.— SiilpJiit.- ,  f  .nda  3 

Cs  i>ota*h    M -      n 

D'  r M      ,. 

Uae  equal  nartt  1  and  i. 

Thaae  defciopen  will  keep  well  in  one  solutioa,  but  it  ia  better  to 
coaiBoaad  a*  above,  and  laix  aa  waatad.    If  tightir  eorlMd,  and  di«- 
tUlaa  water  and  para  ehemicala  naed,  one  aolnlion  eUmiogen  will  keep 
for  a  BMOth  at  losst,  which  is  a  gnat  c<«Tenirnce  for  tourists. 
Foraiula  for  Alien  k  Rowall's  btoodda  paper:— 

A.— DistilM  watrr    04  ounces. 

Snlpbita  of  soda     :i     „ 

FikoooyiM   1  ounce. 

Ulyeenna    1      „ 

B.— Distilled  water    64  omwia. 

Carbooata  potwh    3      „ 

(Or  4  oaaers  carliunate  of  snda). 
Use  equal  parts  A  and  It. 
FurtDuU  for  lantern  slides  and  positive  films  :-*- 

A. — Distilird  water    &1  ounce*. 

Sulphite  of  soda , 6     „ 

EikonoBen .•••••■, 1  ounoe. 

Ulyoenna    1      „ 

B.— Distilled  water Otonnee*. 

Carbrinate  of  potash .......' 1  onnoe. 

CarlMNiate  <i(  soda  1      „ 

Yellow  pmaHala  potash     }      „ 

Use  equal  parts  of  A  aad  D. 

FLdng  bath  for  piatas  and  lilmii:- Oix-  unWm  of  water,  three 
pnoada  hvposulphite  soda,  ooe-half  pound  sulphitv  soda,  two  ounce* 
urtaric  acid. 

This  bath  will  do  very  wi>ll  for  brnmidp  paper,  but  ono-half  strength 
(■J  gallon*  watpr)  snd  Ion  -  -  •         '  -  "  ^.  prvfersWp.     This  both 

will  remain  clear  for  a  I  it  HhouM  be  discarded. 

Tbe  advantages  of  this  :  it  rcmsins  water-white 

after  frrt^oent  ntinr.  Tli  t  in  tone,  which  ennbl<a 

fast  prinung,  and  tha  iw       j  l_  :ound  neceslaty. 


Hints. 

No.  1. — Over-expoeure  is  corrected  by  transferring  the  plate  quickly 
to  a  tray  crmtaiiiing  the  following  solution:  —4  grs.  bromide  potash, 
1  drachm  glycerine,  10  ounces  distilled  water. 

.\fter  two  or  fliree  minutes  continue  development  as  before. 

No.  '2. — For  under-exposure  add  to  normal  developer  two  or  three 
drops  of  the  solution,  10  ;rrains  cAiistic  soda  iu  one  ounce  of  water,  or, 
if  preferri-d.  appl\  formula  No.  2. 

No.  .1. — Failures  are  often  due  to  impure  sulphite  of  soda. 

No.  4.— Distilled  water  may  be  replaced  with  tap  water,  purified  by 
the  addition  of  half-ounce  of  carbonate  of  .soda  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
Let  stand  till  thoroughly  settli>d,  and  decant  for  use. 

— Si.  Louu  and  Caiuulian  Pluiliyrapher. 


THE  DAOL'ERRE  MEMORIAL. 
The  Photographers'  Association  of  America  are  making  preparations  to 
celebrate  the  first  half  oentnry  of  their  art  in  an  unusual  manner. 

Truly  this  is  an  age  of  innovations.  But  as  John  Randolph,  of 
'  Roanoke,  once  said :  "  Change  is  not  always  reform."  These  photo- 
graphers, as  it  appears,  have  decided  to  depart  from  the  old  and  time- 
honoured  cnstom  of  giving  "  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due,"  and  to 
oonfer  the  title  o(  Father  of  photography  upon  one  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  diacoreiy  or  invention  of  art  which  they  propose  to  com- 
memorate. This  event,  we  are  informed,  i*  to  be  consummated  on  the 
l.lth  of  tbe  present  month,  by  unveiling  in  the  national  Capital,  in  front 
of  the  Smilhsooian  Institute,  an  imposing  monument  in  granite  and 
bronze  to  Daguerrc,  intended  without  doubt  to  transmit  his  name  to 
future  agea  so  associated  with  this  art  that  (kere  shall  be  no  question 
aa  to  ita  real  toundar. 

In  the  appeals  made  to  the  photographers  of  America,  Daguerre  ia 
called  llie  Father  of  photography.  The  President  of  the  Memorial 
Committee  says  in  his  circular  or  open  letter,  "  He  was  the  author  who 
we  all  know  fixed  the  visible  imsge  on  a  given  surface,"  a  remark  which 
savours  more  of  pedantry  than  of  perspicuity,  but  which  is  probably 
intended  to  mean  that  he  solved  the  problem  which  gave  photography 
to  the  worid,  "  or  words  to  that  effect."  The  President  of  the  Photo- 
graphers' Association  of  America  speaks  of  the  monument  as  "  a  tribute 
of  respect  from  American  photograpben  to  the  Frenchman  who  originated 
our  beautiful  art." 

Now,  with  all  due  respect  to  such  high  authorities,  I  beg  to  inquire 
what  has  been  handed  down  to  us  photographers  of  the  year  of  grace 
1690  by  Daguerre  7  In  other  words,  what  process  or  appliance  have  we 
ia  oae  to-day  that  is  diieetly  or  indirectly  dne  to  anything  he  did  or 
soggestad? 

Did  he  hand  down  to  u*  tbe  developed  negative  ?    No. 

Did  be  band  down  to  us  the  positive  print  on  paper  ?    No. 

Did  he  hand  down  to  us  the  autotype,  the  phototype,  the  photogravure, 
,tha«vholo-Uthograpb,  tbe  photo-r.inc  etching,  the  photo-engraving,  or 
~1gtfSthm  p*ioe*s*  now  in  use  in  the  vast  field  of  photography  which,  in 
fMt,  MMinla*  the  earth  7    No,  not  one. 

What  might  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  Daguerre,  if  it  had 
been  famished  by  its  eiaator  with  sufficient  vitality  to  survive  half  a 
century,  was  dead  and  buried  before  most  of  tlie  photogrsphers  now 
living  were  bom.  Tbe  sole  invention  of  Dsguerrc  belongs  to  a  past 
generation.  It  is  a- lost  art.  Although  the  Daguerreotype  wot  a  species 
of  photograph,  it  is  now  an  extinct  species,  of  which  nothing  exists  but 
its  fossil  remains. 

In  speaking  of  "  tbe  originator  of  our  beautiful  art,"  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is,  aad  always  was,  distinct  and  independent,  both  in 
origin  and  growth,  from  the  art  which  Daguerre  gave  to  the  world.  The 
one  did  not  grow  out  of  tbe  other  in  any  sense.  They  were  two  streams, 
each  issuing  from  a  different  souioe  nnknown  to  each  other,  which 
flowed  near  each  other  for  a  time,  until  one  sank  into  the  earth  never 
to  reappear  on  the  surface,  while  the  other  flowed  on  ever  widening  and 
daapening  until  now  nothing  can  stop  its  course.  Photography  has 
baoomc  one  of  tbe  great  factors  of  civilisation  and  progress.  It  lends  its 
aid  to  all  the  arts  and  seienoes.  Through  its  agency  nature  copies  itself. 
It  reproduces  painting,  icalpturs,  arcbitectiue,  as  the  printing-press 
reproduces  literature.  It  even  reproduces  books  more  cheaply  than 
printers'  type*.  It  is  fast  monopolising  the  engravers'  domain,  and  is 
well-nigh  as  indispensable  as  tbe  art  of  printing.  Great  as  are  its 
achievements  now,  what  will  it  have  accomplished  at  the  end  of  another 
half  eentnry? 

It  is  a  proud  distinction  to  be  justly  called  the  Father  of  photography, 
a  distinction  which  ought  lo  be  conferred  only  upon  the  man  to  whom  it 
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belongs.    It  is  an  unprecedented,  nnlieard-of  thing  to  glorify  the  hero  of 
a  failure  as  the  champion  in  the  strife  which  ended  in  that  failure. 

It  is  disheartening  to  think  that  the  followers  of  "  this  beautiful  art" 
should,  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  jubilee,  turn  their  backs  upon  its 
originator  and  ignore  the  very  existence  of  his  name  in  history.  In  all 
the  literature  of  the  "  Memorial,"  in  all  the  appeals  for  aid,  in  all  the 
exhortations  to  loyalty,  the  name  of  the  author  and  founder  of  the  living 
and  growing  photography  of  to-day  has  not  been  so  much  as  once 
mentioned.  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  mention  a  few  facts  and  challenge 
their  contradiction. 

In  1835,  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  an  able  scientist  of  England,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  and  fixing  prints  on  salted  and  silvered  paper  of 
images  of  external  objects  formed  in  the  camera.  This  was  prior  to  the 
discovery  of  Baguerre.  His  process  was  published  in  .January,  1839, 
more  than  six  months  before  the  secret  of  the  other  was  divulged  to  the 
world.  Continuing  his  researches  in  the  same  direction,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  developed  negatives  on  paper  in  1810,  and  was  the  first  to 
make  known  to  the  world  the  process  by  which  that  object  was 
accomplished. 

It  was  then  and  there  that  the  great  problem  was  solved.  The 
negative  and  non-reversed  positive  were  found.  Sir  .Tohn  Herschel 
stood  godfather  at  the  christening,  and  presented  the  newborn  invention 
with  its  first  hypo  bath,  which  has  been  used  by  its  descendants  to  the 
present  day  with  great  regularity. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  photography  that  survives  and  will  survive 
until  the  end  of  the  present  order  of  things.  The  latest  improvement  in 
film  negatives  is  only  a  natural  outgrowth  of  Talbot's  first  paper  negative, 
and  every  silver  print  ever  made  has  been  closely  and  unmistakably 
related  to  the  first  print  made  by  him  on  paper  prepared  with  chloride 
of  silver. 

Meanwhile,  Daguerre's  process  was  patented  in  England,  where  it  was 
represented  by  a  skilful  operator  and  artist,  Clau^et,  and  where  it  came 
into  immediate  contact  with  that  of  Talbot.  It  appears  there  was  no 
claim  of  interference  on  either  side,  in  fact  there  was  no  point  of  contact 
between  them.  They  were  like  two  lines  which  were  never  to  meet,  only 
one  had  no  future  before  it,  the  other  had  before  it  immortality. 

This  last  was  the  process  of  Talbot.  It  is  to  him  alone  to  whom 
belongs  the  unicjue  right  to  be  named  the  Father  of  photography. 

Daguerre  was  the  father  of  an  only  child.  This  child  was  a  photo- 
graph, but  it  was  not  photography.  When  Daguerro's  little  silver  plate 
went  over  to  England,  it  found  photography  already  there'before  it.  But 
the  sprightly  little  French  cousin  was  not  charmed  with  the  coarse 
features  and  unpolished  style  of  its  older  relation,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  views  of  the  latter  respecting  a  matrimonial  alliance,  such 
a  thing  was  never  brought  about,  and  so  it  was  that  Daguerre  did  not 
become  even  the  father-in-law  of  the  English  heir.  Both  the  French- 
man and  his  pretty  child  died  about  the  same  time,  the  latter  of  a  broken 
heart,     lleqtiicscat  in  pace. 

Before  this  will  be  read  in  print  the  memorial  will  have  been  dedicated. 
I  have  chosen  not  to  oppose  those  who  were  working  for  it,  but  now 
desire  to  enter  my  protest  against  the  claim  which  it  is  intended  to 
perpetuate.  I  call  on  all  photographers  who  "  know  the  right  and  dare 
maintain  it,"  to  disavow  the  right  of  Daguerre  to  the  title  which  incon- 
testably  belongs  to  his  English  contemporary.  Our  art  needs  no  myth 
to  decorate  its  early  history.  The  simple  truth  is  wonderful  enough 
without  any  mirage  of  fiction.  It  is  glory  enough  for  Daguerre  [that  he 
discovered  his  own  beautiful  art,  and  although  it  fell[before  its  more 
powerful  rival,  both  he  and  it  will  always  hold  an  honoured  page  in 
history.  None  the  less  must  Talbot  be  awarded  his  just  share  of  fame. 
When  that  is  done  his  name  will  lead  all  the  rest.  W.  H.  Shebman. 
— Fhiitographic  Times. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  MOST  USEFUL  DEVELOPERS. 

[A  Commniiication  to  the  Berlin  Society  of  Practical  Photograplicrs.] 
ExpEBiMKNTs  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  developers  or  emulsions  can 
only  be  carried  out  by  means  of  the  scnsitometer  and  a  constant  source 
of  light,  as  exposures  with  the  camera  in  the  studio  are  liable  to  bo 
affected  by  sucli  a  variety  of  circumstances  that  it  is  useless  to  expect  a 
reliable  result ;  in  addition,  photographs  of  objects  or  persons  are  not 
capable  of  expressing  gradations  of  tone  with  such  mathematical  precision 
ag  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  disputes  taking  place. 

It  was  on  this  account  that  recourse  was  had  to  the  sensitometer  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  developers 
most  in  use,  viz.,  iron  oxalate,  pyro,  hydrofjuinone,  and  eikonogen.  Three 
different  series  of  experiments  were  carried  out.  The  first  consisted  of  a 
series  of  insufficient  exposures,  one-lifth  of  the  normal  exposure  being 
employed  ;  the  second  series  was  fully  exposed,  and  the  third  over-exposed. 


Each  series  and  each  developer  were  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
the  most  favourable  results  in  each  case  ;  thus  two  drops  of  the  forces 
recommended  by  the  author  were  added  to  the  oxalate ;  four  drops  of 
forty  per  cent,  potash  solution  to  the  hydroquinone  ;  and  to  the  eikonogen 
an  addition  of  potash,  employing  at  the  same  time  a  preliminary  bath  of 
fixing  soda  and  chloride  of  mercury. 

The  development  was  continued  until  a  suggestion  of  fog  made  its 
appearance,  and  each  experiment  was  repeated  four  times,  so  as  to 
eliminate  accidental  variation. 

The  plate  employed  was  a  "  chromo  "  of  the  author's  own  manufacture, 
and  all  the  plates  used  were  from  the  same  "  pouring."  The  squares  of 
the  sensitometer  were  covered  with  from  one  to  sixteen  sheets  of  paper. 

The  source  of  light  consisted  of  a  gas  fish-tail  burner  turned  down  till 
it  no  longer  hissed. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  are  given  in  the  following  table  :— 

A.   Uiidi'r-e.vposeil  plates.    Exposure,  1  second  by  gaslight,  72  cc.  front, 
the  flame,  i.e.,  one-fifth  of  normal  exposure. 


No. 

Developer  Employed. 

a1 

111 

Chanictcr  of  Image— 
Remarks. 

1 

Iron    oxalate,    with 

additions. 
Pyro  potash    

Sees. 

u 

12 
20 

MiQS. 
5 

3 
3 

14 

14 

15 

Yellow  fog ;    1   and    2 

differ  but  slightly. 
Red  fog. 

3 

i 

Hydroquinone    with 

potash. 
Eikonogen   -  potash 

with    preliminary 

bath. 

Clear. 

B.  Fully-exposed  plates.    Exposure,  1  second  by  gaslight,  'A1  c.c.from 
the  flame. 


5 

n 

Iron  oxalate,  alone  . 
Pyro  potash    

12 

8 
25 
12 

3 
2} 

H 
3 

16 
16 
16 
16 

The  negatives  were  all 
good.        The      pyro 
negative  was  brown - 

7 
8 

Hydroquinone    

Eikonogen-soda 

black    in    transmit- 
('     ted  light,  the  others 
blue-black.  The  iron 
negative     was     the 
least  transparent. 

C.  Over-exposed  plates.    Exposure,  4  seconds  by  gaslight,  32  c.c.  from 

flame. 


9 

Iron  oxalate,  with  4 
drops  K  Br,  1  :  10. 

18 

H 

16 

1  to  8  little  gradation ; 
indistinct  and  useless. 

10 

Pyro-potash    

20 

n 

16 

Gradation  better  than 
No.  1) ;  rather  too 
hard,  but  usable. 

11 

Hydroquinone,  only 
old    developer,    8 
drops,  KBr. 

CO 

5 

16 

Normal  negative ;  best 
of  the  series. 

12 

Eikonogen  -  soda,   8 

30 

U 

16 

Indistinct  and  useless. 

drops  KBr. 

Forty  c.c.  of  solution  were  employed  in  each  case,  and  all  the  developers 
were  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours  before  being  used,  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  pyro  acts  so  much  more  energetically  when  first  dissolved. 

In  the  case  of  the  iron  developer,  2  drops  of  a  solution  of  1  gramme 
fixing  soda,  x  6  grammes  K  Br  in  60  grammes  of  water  were  added  'n 
the  case  of  under-exposed  plates  ;  4  drops  of  bromide  solution,  1  :  10,  iu 
the  case  of  over-exposed  plates ;  and  nothing  at  all  when  the  exposure 
was  normal. 

In  the  case  of  hydroquinone,  20  c.c.  of  old  and  20  c.c.  of  fresh 
developer,  with  4  drops  of  potash  solntion  (40  per  cent.),  were  employed 
for  under-exposed  plates ;  two-thirds  old  and  one-third  fresh,  with  4 
drops  of  potash  solution  for  normal  exposures  ;  and  40  c.c.  old  hydro- 
quinone, with  8  drops  bromide  solution  (1  :  10),  for  over-exposed  plates. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  goes  to  show  that  when  the  exi^osure 
is  normal  good  results  may  be  obtained  with  all  the  developers.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  however,  that  normal  exposures  form  the  exception, 
and  that  a  great  number  being  either  somewhat  over  or  under-expo.sed, 
the  deficiency  must  be  made  good  by  the  developer. 

In  tlie  case  of  under-exposures  the  sensitometer  numbers  enable  us  to 
judge  which  developer  brings  out  the  most.  As  iron,  pyro,  and  eikonogen 
only  rendered  No.  14  visible,  it  is  quite  plain  that  eikonogen  does  not 
bring  out  more  than  iron  or  pyro.  As  hydroquinone,  however,  rendered 
No.  15  visible,  and  did  not  produce  the  yellow  or  red  fog  due  to  tedious 
development,  it  follows  that  hydroquinone  is  the  most  suitable  developer 
for  instantaneous  exposures,  especially  when  equal  parts  of  old  and  fresh 
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aolatkm  an  emploTed,  with  1  drop  40  per  cent,  solation  to  erery  10  o.e 

Af^odracolta  msy  b«  obtained  in  the  eaie  o(  normal  expoeorea  with 
all  the  derelopara,  other  eoaaidcntiaiu  most  decide  the  qaestion  a>  to 
which  prefarenoe  ia  to  be  gircn.  Bneh  eonuderations  give  the  preference 
to  bTdroqoiooiM  on  aoooont  ol  the  eaaa  with  which  it  i«  prepared.  iU 
eaiMeity  tar  kaapiBg.  and  ita  ebaiVBaH — two-thirda  of  old  and  one- third 
of  freiih  d«Miop«r  alwaja  waBdat.  The  experience  we  aa  yet  poaaeai 
ehowa  that  eikonogen  doea  not  kaap  •■  wall  a«  bydroqutnone,  and  after  a 
tew  day*  a  tendency  to  prodaee  fog  aati  in.  Pyro  ia  leaa  Talnable,  as  it 
kaapa  lor  raeh  a  short  time. 

Wot  plates  that  are  rery  moeh  over-exposed,  as  often  oecan  with 
t«i«^u««P««  both  pyro  and  hydiaqnlaoae  may  be  employed  ;  the  Utter 
ia,  howwvar,  preferable. 

Tha  t»m  ctlna  oecora  in  wliieb  »  oantiTe  of  unknown  expoaore  has  to 
Im  ilswkipad.  and  then  the  moel  iSable  reaolu  are  eertainly  to  be 
obtained  with  hydroqainone.  Old  and  fresh  developer  sboald  be  poored 
into  diOerent  vesseU.  The  old  solotion  is  first  poored  OTcr  the  plate 
and  the  tiiaa  noted.  It  after  on*  miaaia  no  image  appears,  the  freah 
BolatioB  sboald  be  carefully  added,  «1mb  one  may  be  sore  of  obtaining 
•  aaiJalaeloiT  rssnil 

QvdrDfBiaoea  baa  but  on*  MMlMBlige.  namely,  that  it  requires  a 
nedtom  temperature  to  prodoea  a  ■Wafaetnry  result. 

To  sam  op,  hydroqninone  is  in  erwty  respect  preferable  to  all  other 
dardopat*.  ^  i-  Oxkokkil. 

A  FOBTSIGHT  WITH  THE  CAMERA  IN  PICTUBE8QUE 
SCOTLAND. 
Wmat  raate  in  Bonnie  Seotia  can  be  more  choice  to  the  idiotoaraphie 
Mllwataat  than  that  from  Stirling  to  Oban  7    I  have  been  thraogn  erery 
«oaa|T  in  Beotland,  and  know  ol  no  distiiet  which  ean  o8ar  aaab  a  variety 
g(  aiMlia  aamsn  pietoiea. 

We  opao  cor  cMnpawn  at  Sttriiag.  A  waek  might  profitably  ba  ment 
within  a  abort  radiasaJ  the  Ci|y  of  ilwBoek;  but  as  time  U  Umitad,  we 
shall  restfiel  ootaalves  t«  two  d^  ia  Maviag  Ibe  praminant  featnea  of 
tba  ronte  ban  Stirling  to  Doona.  »  tfrtanea  ol  aigbt  mOee  by  rail. 

BUrliag  Castle  may  be  taken  limn  Ihna  different  points.  Firstly,  from 
tba  Baek  Walk,  above  a  snail  gala.  (The  Back  Walk  is  a  footway 
paaaiag  raoad  tha  Bock  of  Stirling,  gaming  a  great  height  as  it  circles 
the  base  ol  the  'castle  waU.)  Tba  eaatle  here  towers  to  an  immenae 
baifbt,  its  lines  appearing  most  axtMteaDy  against  the  sky.  The  pietnrs 
ia  fan  o(  interest,  being  eompoasd  ol  the  weather-beaten  eaatle  walls,  ths 
laat  rock,  here  and  Ibsra  laUevad  hf  ivy,  moss,  or  a  smaU  tree  jutting 
cat  (rom  ita  rodnr  aopiwct.  and  aa  a  foiagioand  «a  bav*  tba  path 
adorned  with  wild  flewan,  and  aa  oeaaslosisl  boaUsr  on  tba  ooa  side,  and 
trMa  on  tba  other,  braltan  np  Inr  tlw  gatsway,  all  blending  in  harmony 
with  the  raeeding  eaatle  roeks,wUabgtv«  aa  ideal  psrspaetiTe.  Secondly, 
fraas  tba  Lady  Bock  in  the  tmontrtj.  This  view  is  MrbaJM  not  to 
•itiatia  aa  tba  first,  bat  with  a  Rood  light  u  fairly  effective,  and  full  of 
tepOfnpbieal  iatsrast,  aa  it  eomprissa  tba  moat  eomplaU  view  to  be 
ab(£aio(  the  eaatle.  Tba  Ugbtiac  «<  *>>«■  *^  ▼>•*■  is  beat  in  the 
■Mialag  or  early  loccaooa.  Tba  other  viaw  may  be  taken  from  the  plain 
below,  bat  from  what  point  dmnda  greatly  aa  to  where  a  suitable  fore- 
smmd  nay  be  foaad.  The  beet  piMra  I  got  was  one  in  which  I  had  a 
barTsat  seeae  for  the  fongrooad.  to  vbialt  the  haxy  castle,  rock,  tower  of 
elmcb.  and  trees  lormad  an  aflectfva  baakgrannd. 

Wilbia  the  eaatle  Ibere  are  tba  Palaea,  I>oaglas  Hall.  <Ve. ,  and  ouUide 
tba  aMda  gMa  tba  alalaa  e(  Braea.  «liidt  are  worthy  ol  our  attention. 
In  aa  oti  paeegraid  near  tba  eaatle  ia  a  little  pod  of  water,  which  might 
be  worth  a  plate  if  the  water  lilice  are  ic  itood  form.  Crossing  over  into 
the  new  tamstsi)',  «e  hare  a  beautiful  white  marble  statue  of  two  ladies, 
"  The  Bolway  Xartyra."  This  ban.  onbappily  (or  the  photographer,  been 
cl  rtceot  years  aaacead  in  a  glass  case,  but  still  is  worthy  of  a  shot.  The 
li|^  if  I  nnembsr  ri^tly,  ie  most  snitable  in  the  morning.  We  are 
now  at  tba  intanating  Old  OreyfrnliB  Church,  whose  walls  and  towers 
still  bear  the  narits  ol  the  bolleti  ol  the  BoyaliaU  while  defending  the 
eaatle  a^Uaat  Oaoeral  Monk's  tioopa.  Both  exterior  and  interior  views 
may  be  t^Mn.  Cloee  by  are  the  old  Oaildry  Hall,  the  mini  of  the  Karl 
of  Mar's  nnfioished  work,  Argyle's  Lodging,  and  other  quaint  buildings, 
all  in  the  upper  port  of  the  town,  from  which  the  knight  of  the  camera 
■my  elwose  to  soa  his  own  partienlor  tasia. 

ws  now  proeead  to  tha  onaint  old  Stirling  Bridge.  The  best  view  of 
Ibis  ia  Iram  the  right  bank  looking  np  tba  river,  not  neglecting  to  take  in 
what  is  called  the  castle,  a  bulldlag  at  eae  end  of  the  bridge.  Crossing 
the  Forth  by  the  new  bridgs  and  taking  the  tramcar,  a  little  over  a  mile 
cot,  teia^s  OS  to  the  village  of  Causwayhcail.  noitlinR  at  the  foot  of  the 
AMksjr  Cnjg,  wbidll  ia  sunnouoted  by  the  nstionftl  Wallace  monument, 
a  fai^  toward  rvagh  masonry  ia  tba  Scottish  baronial  style,  termioating 
bi  a  naatfeo  smlptafod  erowa.  ttom  the  top  of  tbe  monument  a 
magaMosa*  view  ia  obtikintol  for  maay  atilee  around.  DaneRth  tin-  thn 
winding  "Linka  of  F  >ney  Osatle,  Locli.  and  be%Qt 

pfiaided  over  by  the  .  '  '.'myat,  Ibe  monarch  of  th>-  ' 

which  waaaa  to  th*  xu-.tm  !.it  up  tbe  dirermfled  valley  of  the  Devon, 
famooa  for  its  mmblintt  britr  and  cascades.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  Bride*  ol  AUaa  and  the  Grampian  Meaaiains,  terminated  by  the  lofty 
Ben  liommt  far  ia  lb*  waat.    Tb*  manmant  can  be  taken  from  the  tar 


side  of  a  water-bole  near,  but  requires  a  very  wide-angle  lens,  (retting  down 
the  eraig  from  the  opposite  aide,  we  cross  the  railway,  and  along  a  road 
through  the  fielda  to  Cambnskenneth  Abbey.  This  does  not  make  an 
imposing  picture,  and  is  only  worth  a  plate  on  account  of  its  antiquity. 
Here  the  nver  is  crossed  by  ferry,  and  going  up  stream  some  distance,  a 
very  effective  picture  may  be  had  of  the  rough,  precipitous  eiJe  of  the 
Abbey  Craig,  turmoonted  by  tlie  Wallace  monument. 

The  next  move  will  be  to  Dunblane,  with  its  venerable  cathedral,  now, 
unfortunately  for  the  photographer,  undergoing  the  process  of  restoration. 
We  have  passed  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  although  very  many  pretty  bits  are 
to  be  got  on  the  Allan  Water  if  time  will  permit.  At  Dunblane  tbe  line 
branches  off  the  main  line  for  Doune,  Callender,  and  Oban.  Doune  should 
not  be  overlooked,  as  it  possesses  one  of  the  most  complete  specimens  of 
a  feudal  castle  in  Scotland,  in  a  splendid  state  of  pre8er\-ation,  and  artistic 
views  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  many  pointi<.  I  prefer  taking  it  with 
part  ol  the  Itiver  Teith  as  a  foreground.  Kear  by  are  the  fine  old  Doune 
mills,  abbwing  an  open  water  wheel,  which  always  adds  so  much  life  and 
character  to  a  landsieape. 

Callender  is  the  next  centre  to  work  from,  eight  miles  from  Doune  by 
either  road  or  rail,  the  former  bring  preferable,  as  two  or  three  plates  may 
be  exposed  on  the  Teith,  which  flows  near  the  road  all  the  way.  Callender 
is  luaoubtadly  the  key  to  the  waat  highlands,  as  Stirling  is  the  key  to  the 
north.  It  is  an  ancient  highUnd  dachan,  now  becoming  modeniised  by 
beautiful  mansion*  nasd  as  summer  reeorla.  We  may  profitably  make 
this  our  headquarters  for  two  days.  Many  coaches  run  daily  from  hero 
to  Loch  Katrine,  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  in  connexion  with  the  steamer. 
The  best  plan  is  to  take  the  coach  to  Loch  Katrine  side,  and  to  walk  back 
to  Callender,  having  on  the  outward  route  noticed  several  pretty  bits 
which  may  be  secured  on  our  return  journey. 

On  leaving  Callender,  Ben  Ledi.  a  beiutif iiUy  formed  mountain,  which 
ia  sure  to  H>paar  ia  tb*  badtground of  several  of  our  pictures  of  the  district, 
is  befor*  n*.  When  somewhat  over  a  mile  oat  onr  driver  brings  his 
borasa  round  to  the  left,  over  the  Hiver  Leny,  and  circling  the  base  of  Ben 
LedL  We  are  at  Loch  Vennacher,  which  is  not  a  paradise  to  the  photo- 
grapher, being  too  aniformty  s<iuare,  and  lacking  in  interest,  but  offering 
many  chances  of  a  study  of  HighUuid  cattle  which  are  here,  both  finer 
animala  and  leee  aby  than  those  usuallv  met  with.  They  appear  to  be 
aeoastomcd  to  tbe  eontiaiwas  tourist  trafflo  of  this  road,  and  are  quite  com- 
poeed,  giving  the  operator  a  fair  chance  of  a  shot,  if  the  flies  are  not  too 
troublesome.  I  may  add  that  the  farmer,  if  at  home,  is  most  courteous 
in  aiding  yon  to  secure  pictures  of  his  stock  ;  but,  remember,  praise  the 
beasties— that's  the  price. 

Onward  we  go,  leaving  Lock  Vennacher  behind,  and  coming  to  the 
Brig  of  Turk,  consisting  of  a  number  of  thatched  cottages  or  huts  scat- 
tered in  a  small  glan.  A  few  eapiul  little  bits  may  be  had  here.  'Tlie 
Brig  itself  might  be  (aaded  by  some  as  food  for  the  camera.  Ihroeceding 
on  our  way.  at  the  lop  of  the  hill  Loch  Achray  bursts  into  view— a  pretty 
little  lake  about  a  mile  long,  at  the  further  end  of  which  ia  the  imposing 
Trosachs  Hotel,  built  of  roughly  dressed  stone,  which  suits  its  romantic 
surroundings.  Kow  we  enter  the  far-fsmed  Trosachs  glen,  at  one  time 
so  ragged  that  only  those  aoquainted  with  its  paths  could  penetrate  it  with 
safety,  now  traversed  by  a  winding  coach  road,  which  seems  in  no  way 
to  have  diminished  its  beauty.  The  pass  ia  beautifully  wooded,  and  rich 
in  bracken ,  fern,  and  brushwood.  Among  the  trees  are  some  silver  birches, 
which  make  a  fine  photographic  atudy. 

One  mile  through  the  Trosachs  bringa  us  to  Lock  Katrine.  Wliere  can 
one  more  lovely  be  found,  with  its  mountain  guardians  Ben  Aan  and 
-SBa^^oe  reflected  on  its  mirrored  bosom  ?  I  prefer  to  photograph  here 
«««  rtill  day,  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  sun  begins  to  lower,  casting  its 
long,  pencil-like  lights  along  tbe  surface  of  the  placid  water,  giving  relief 
to  the  reflections  and  shadows  of  the  hills  and  wooded  isles.  The  pictures 
to  be  procured  here  are  very  numerous,  amongst  which  being  EUon'a  Isle, 
the  Silver  Strand,  and  the  entrance  to  the  Trosachs,  with  the  rustic  pier. 
(The  small  steamer  at  the  pier  will  ev  jr  add  to  the  value  of  this  last  picture.) 

About  one  and  a  half  miles  on  the  hilhi  above  Callender  are  the  Falls 
of  Bracklinn,  where  the  Keltic  forma  a  scries  of  fine  cascades,  over- 
hung by  a  ru'tio  bridge.  Several  plates  may  bo  well  exposed  here. 
Leaving  Callender,  after  ferreting  out  other  bita  here  and  there,  we  start 
by  rood  for  Stratbyre.  Branching  off  the  Trosachs  road  over  a  mile  out. 
we  strike  through  the  narrow  Pass  of  I>eny,  through  which  rushes  iu  mad 
career  over  its  rocky  bed  the  River  Leny.  Here  some  desirable  luctures 
can  be  had,  as  aUo  at  Loch  Lubnaig.  a  long,  narrow  lake,  commencing 
just  as  we  make  our  exit  from  Leny  I'ass.  Kcachiag  Strathyre  Station 
after  an  intercating  walk,  we  take  train  for  Killin. 

On  our  journey  we  pass  on  the  left  the  liroes  of  Balqniddir — 

"Wli-   " 

•U:u      ■ 


Iwrriea  grow 

.•,  blooniin'  lieatlier." 


If  careful,  a  glimpse  of  Loch  » ou  may  bo  gained,  at  thi  end  of  which  lies 

all   that  is  mortal  of  the  famous   ontlawei   Highland  chief,  Itob  Boy. 

Fiirtlipr  on  to  the  right,  far  beneath,  lir»  Luck  Enrn.     Wo  are  now  nt 

'nnction,  having  pasred  through  Olen  Ogle,  undonbtedly  the  most 

■  Tii^»  traversed  by  railroad  in  this  country.     Here  the  siiecd  of  the 

dieted  for  safety,  as  it  traverses  a  narrow  ledgo  far  up  the 

li  !«.     Killin,  nc»r  the  south  end  of  Lock  Tay,  is  reached  by  a 

sli'iri  uruncti  line.    It  has  alwajrs  been  a  favourite  resort  for  artists  (many 

of  repute).    A  day  may  b*  well  spent  almost  within  a  mile  of  the  village. 
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The  Falls  of  the  Dochart,  the  dark  burial  place  of  the  Clan  McNah,  and 
Finlaric  Castle  are  among  the  various  places  of  photographic  interest. 

An  additional  day  might  be  utilised  in  sailing  up  Loch  Tay,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  the  Duk«  of  Breadalbane's  model  village  of  Kenmore  and  Tay- 
mouth  Castle,  his  princely  residence,  and  farther  on  Aberfeldy,  with  its 
birks  and  falls. 

"  The  birks  a.scend  like  loftly  wa's, 
The  roaring  stream  deep  roai'ing  fa's, 
O'erlnuig  wi'  fragrant  spreading  sliaws. 
The  birks  of  Aberfeldy. " 

Leaving  Killing,  the  train  comes  through  Glen  Dochart,  one  of  Scot- 
land's grandest  glens,  in  its  bed  flowing  the  Eiver  Dochart,  and  passing 
Lochs  "Tubhair  and  Diichart,  the  latter  with  its  curiosity  in  the  form  of  a 
floating  islet,  driven  slowly  about  the  loch,  under  the  influence  of  the 
wind.  Here  also  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Macgregors, 
on  a  finely  wooded  island.  These  make  pleasing  pictures  from  various 
points,  as  also  do  parts  of  Loch  Tubhair.  Both  these  lakes  lie  at  the 
foot  of  the  mighty  Ben  More,  and  should  be  travelled  to  by  road  from 
the  Crianlarich  Hotel  as  a  centre.  Glen  Falloch,  between  Crianlarioh  and 
Ardlui,  at  the  head  of  Loch  Lomond,  is  also  very  fine,  and  should  be 
penetrated  a  short  distance  with  the  camera  to  make  a  day's  work  along 
with  Lochs  Tubhair  and  Dochart. 

Again  we  are  driven  along  by  the  iron  horse.  Passing  Tyndrum,  where 
a  coach  starts  for  Ballachulish,  tlirough  the  extensive  deer  forests  of  the 
Black  Mount  and  the  gloomy  Glen  Coe,  and  Dalmally,  where  passengers 
leave  us  for  the  Inverary  coach  route.  At  Loch  Awe  Station  we  get  out 
and  find  a  splendid  hotel,  although  rather  expensive,  but  there  is  no 
alternative,  as  it  is  the  only  one  in  the  district.  From  here  one  day  is 
spent  in  sailing  up  the  magnificent  Loch  Awe,  studded  with  its  many 
beautifully  wooded  islands,  and  full  of  photographic  interest. 

The  next  day  we  secure  Kilchurn  Castle,  not  far  from  the  hotel.  This 
makes  one  of  the  finest  pictures  conceivable.  Euins  among  fine  trees  near 
the  edge  of  the  lake  as  a  middle  distance,  shapely  hills  as  a  good  back- 
ground, and  a  foreground  rich  in  the  form  of  stones  and  long  grass  and 
reeds  to  the  water's  edge,  all  combining  to  form  a  perfect  picture.  I 
think  it  is  at  its  best  when  the  water  is  as  a  sheet  of  glass  and  the  reflec- 
tions are  unbroken.  Kilchurn  Castle  has  formed  tlie  subject  of  many 
Academy  pictures.  The  Falls  of  Cruachad  are  also  worthy  of  attention, 
so  is  the  sublime  Pass  of  Brander,  which  is  reached  by  road  or  steamer 
from  the  hotel  pier.  Here  the  loch  narrows  into  the  Eiver  Awe,  and  the 
hill  on  the  opposite  side  descends  almost  perpendicularly  into  the  deep, 
dark  water,  and  looks  awe-inspiring  to  the  sightseer.  We  can  now  either 
return  to  Loch  Awe  Station  and  take  train,  or  walk  on  to  Taynuilt  Sta- 
tion, which  is  preferable,  the  road  skirting  the  banks  of  the  rapid  Eiver 
Awe  as  it  rushes  headlong  to  the  sea  over  its  rocky  bed,  forming  here 
and  there  some  splendid  salmon  pools. 

From  Taynuilt  we  may  now  proceed  direct  to  Oban,  the  Charing  Cross 
of  the  Highlands.  In  the  vicinity  of  Oban  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me 
to  enumerate  the  various  pictures  which  abound.  Dunolly  Castle,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  bay,  and  the  historical  ruins  of  Dunstaftnage  Castle,  four 
miles  to  the  north-east,  will  afford  several,  and  a  day  by  coach  to  the 
picturesque  Pass  of  Melfort  will  add  a  few  mere  to  our  already  numerous 
stock  of  exposed  plates.  Our  journey  up  to  now  has  occupied  eleven 
days,  leaving  one  day  to  return  either  by  the  same  way,  picking  up  any 
choice  piece  unprocurable  in  coming,  or  by  the  steamers  Jo»a  and  Columba, 
vii'i  the  Crinan  Canal,  direct  to  Glasgow. 

Probably  some  readers  would  like  to  have  some  idea  of  my  outfit,  &c., 
which  consists  of  a  whole-plate  Hare  camera  with  Dallmeyer's  eleven- 
inch  focus  E.  E.  lens,  and  a  Thornton-Pickard  time-shutter,  using 
Ilford  ordinary  plates,  even  for  instantaneous  shots,  unless  the  day  is 
dull,  or  subject  dark  or  near,  when  I  fall  back  on  Ilford  red  labels,  which 
I  find  prove  extremely  fast,  and  give  splendid  density,  only  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  over-expose.  I  charge  my  slides  in  my  room  after  dark  (with 
the  light  of  a  small  folding  cherry-fabric  lantern)  with  four  ordinary 
and  two  special  rapidity  plates,  carrying  another  half-dozen  ordinaries 
with  me,  which  I  change  outside  when  those  in  my  slides  have  been 
exposed.  My  changing  bag  is  made  of  good  black  sateen,  lined  with 
Turkey  twill,  with  sleeves  having  elastic  at  elbows,  and  loose  rubber 
hands  at  wrists.  One  of  the  sleeves  I  have  sufllciently  wide  to  admit  of 
slide  and  box  of  whole-plates.  I  have  used  the  same  bag  for  over  six 
years,  and  cannot  recollect  ever  fogging  a  plate  in  it,  although  I  have 
many  times  used  it  in  strong  sunlight.  I  am  accustomed  to  get  the  film 
side  by  feeling  near  the  edge  of  the  plate  ;  but  to  those  inexperienced  to 
this  mode  I  should  advise,  before  leaving  home,  to  fasten  a  number  of 
plates  back  to  back,  with  a  suitable  thickness  of  blackened  cardboard 
between,  bound  by  strips  of  gum-paper,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  make 
an  error  in  tilling  the  slides,  and  the  task  is  much  easier. 

While  traveUing  by  road  I  send  on  my  luggage  from  station  to  station 
before  me.  The  weight  of  this  has,  during  the  present  season,  been 
somewhat  lessened  by  the  use  of  the  "  thin"  glass  plates  now  issued  for 
tourists  by  the  Ilford  Company. 

I  develop  none  of  my  plates  until  I  reach  home,  and  then  I  use  the 
pyro-ammonia  formula  given  on  the  Ilford  plate  boxes,  with  the  one 
modification  that  I  begin  with  about  two-thirds  the  amount  of  accelerator 
in  cases  where  I  have  reason  to  suspect  over-exposure.  A  test  exposure 
might  be  developed  by  one  of  the  Stirling  photographers  at  the  start  of 
the  journey  as  a  guide  for  future  expostures.  Ai.kx.  J.  Aonkw. 


NOTES  FROM  NEWCASTLE. 

Although  we  have  had  a  change  of  weather,  or  rather  I  should  say 
sereral  cliau<Tes,  wind  has  interfered  far  too  much  ■\\ith  landscape- 
work.  During  a  short  cycling  and  photographic  trip  through  Gilsland 
and  Carlisle  I  met  with  numerous  subject.s,  but  with  the  exception  of 
about  two  hours  the  atmospheric  conditions  were  distinctly  unfavour- 
able, though  fine  enough  for  the  ordinary  tourist. 

Con.sidering  the  beautiful  scenevy  round  about  Carlisle,  Brampton. 
Wetherall,  and  the  River  Eden,  I  am  surprised  we  do  not  hear  and 
see  more  of  the  work  done  hv  the  Carlisle  Society;  a  month  in  this- 
district,  with  skill  and  fair  luck,  would  go  far  to  make  a  man's  repu- 
tation. Between  Hexham  and  Carlisle  is  a  perfect  paradise  for  the 
photographer. 

The  advertised  outdoor  meeting  of  the  local  Society  for  the  14th 
inst.  did  not  take  place,  postponed  unfortunately  as  it  turned  out,  for 
the  weather,  Mr.  Auty  tells  me,  was  very  favourable  for  photography, 
sic  vita. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  we  are  losing  an  ahle,  well-informed,  and  very 
pleasant  memher  of  the  craft  here,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Thomas  M. 
Laws,  of  the  firm  P.  M.  Laws  &  Son.  Mr.  T.  M.  Laws  has,  I  am 
informed,  purchased  a  business  in  Wolverhampton.  Every  one  will 
wish  him  success  in  his  new  venture. 

I  notice  that  certain  compilations  have  heen  made  re  exhibitions,, 
medals,  awards,  and  so  forth.  An  exhibition  held  recentlj-  at  Tyne- 
mouth  will,  I  expect,  rather  upset  the  calculations.  Tlie  show  of 
photogi-aphs,  such  as  it  was,  was  in  connexion  with  a  Polytechnical 
Exhibition,  whicli  was  interesting  enough  generally.  The  photo- 
graphic department  panned  out  two  exhibitors,  two  medals ! 

A  friend  of  mine  was  engaged  in  taking  a  group  recently  in  a 
colliery  district,  when  he  was  rather  disconcerted  by  the  audible  re- 
marks of  a  miner  to  his  "marra"  .standing  by.  "  Dis  thoo  see  that 
fellar  taakin  that  portrait,  man?  It's  aboot  the  easiest  wey  of  gettin 
a  livin  au  knaas  of.  Tha  glasses  only  costs  him  twopence  farthing 
a-piece,  lie  buys  the  peypor  ready  meyd,  and  ef  ye  wants  a  dozen  he 
cuts  the  peypor  for  the  size,  puts  all  thegithor  at  the  back  of  the- 
glass  and  strikes  them  right  throo.  Thet's  hoo  it  is  there's  oome  dark 
and  some  light."  My  friend  said,  "I  wish  I  knew  that  process."' 
The  miner  replied,  "  Thoo  knaas  aal  aboot  it,  ye  b'ggor,  but  thoo 
keeps  us  poor  b'ggors  in  the  dark."  For  the  benefit  of  such  of  your 
readers  who  may  happen  to  be  photographing  in  this  di.strict  I  may 
say  that  they  need  not  be  offended  if  they  hear  themselves  called 
"  b'ggors,"  the  word  being  used  in  these  parts  more  as  a  term  of  en- 
dearment than  otherwise.  D.  D. 


ROYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 
List  of  Awaiids. — Piiotoghaphic  Dkpartment. 

Pmfessional. — Ist  silver  medal.— L.  Sawyer,  R.  H.  Lord,  and 
W.  W.  Winter.  2nd  silver  medal. — W.  J.  Byrne.  1st  bronze 
medal.— T.  Protheroe,  T.  G.  VVlialte,  11.  \\.  Reeves,  R.  Keene,  T. 
Whalley,  and  R.  W.  Robinson. 

Amateur. — 1st  bronze  medal. — W.  W.  Fry,  A.  G.  Taglioferl-o,  Rev. 
H.  B.  Hare,  A.  K.  Dresser,  T.  W.  Charlesworth,  and  H.  D.  Arnott. 

Honourable  mention. — R.  W.  Robinson,  Y'ork  &  Sons,  and  S.  W.> 
Bhedwar. 

Full  detailed  report  next  week. 


®ur  Ctiitorial  Catle. 

The  Intebnational  Annual  of  Anthony's  Photogeaphic 
Bulletin. 

New  York :  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  London  :  Iliffe  &  Son. 
The  third  volume,  for  1890-91,  does  credit  alike  to  editors  and  pub- 
lishers. It  is  plethoric,  and  is  well  illustrated.  Its  contributors  hail 
from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  embrace  many  of  tlie  foremost  in 
both  continents.  The  topics  discussed  are  varied,  and  the  book  makes 
a  most  pleasant  companion  for  an  evening  at  the  fireside.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Walmsley  has  made  splendid  progress  in  his 
photo-micrographic  research,  as  we  recognise  a  great  advance  on  his 
first  productions  of  this  nature.  We  shall  give  extracts  on  an  early 
occasion.     Price,  in  paper  covers,  2». 

Thr  Modern  Practice  of  Rktouchino. 

New  York:  Tkf,  Scovill  &  Adams  Compant. 
This  is  the  sixth  edition  of  a  very  useful  volume  of   T,'te  Scoiill. 
Photographic  Series,  and  contains  several  additions  to  what  appea  ed 
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in  pireTiotu  editions,  notably  two  papers  on  the  subject  which  were 
pabliabed  in  the  American  uinuals  for  1884  and  1880,  legpectivclr,  by 
Anton  BaumgarUu-r  and  Carl  Schiendl.  The  tirst  portion  of  the 
work  ^TCfl  the  practice  of  retouching  as  enunciated  by  M.  I'iquepu. 
It  comprises  much  information  in  a  condensed  form. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


*  InapvomiMi 
.UMl 


APPLICATIONB  FOR  PATENTS. 
iDt«  in  Photograpliii'  Caimnui.'' 


L.  A.  Fbasks.— 


Na  13,065.- 
ttiUtd  Aag-^  ^ 

Vo.  13,19L— "Im|«nmDeat«  in  or  relittng  to  the  'Dntting-oQ*  ProceM  nf 
PMdadat  Pietims  Inr  PbotogTapbr."  Ogoiplrtc  speciacation.  O.  W.  Wui>a 
—Datfl  A^joH  42.  l»a 

N'^  Sew  or  Improreil  Bnks  for  Pbotogrmphic  Sbnttos."    M.  A. 

Win  -yuM  2S,  IWO. 

No.  13,-je-j,  —  "  Tb*  Reooval  of  the  Actioo  of  Licfat  on  Untonol  Sennitised 
and  AlbwDSniiwi  Pbotognpbic  Papen  aad  Sorfacrt.  J.  C.  0»9aKiM.—lMUid 
Aiftulti,  IWK 

No.  13,304.— "loipforaiMBts  in  nolofraphie  Ounena."  X.  A.  Win.— 
Dalmt  AfoM  23y  18MI,  

PATENT  ETED. 

k*  btraoTiD  9tiXt>  »ub  1°i>k  ix  )  u  Corriso  PHOroaKATHs  tjfo 

Na373C    JAMisCHAniAiiBBCS-.  I  igh.<lmt,  ColcbMtcr,  Eawx.- 

Tn  BBlvtel  oaid  troa  iii«liw«iie»  is  wkits  pin*  wod  It  ooaaiats  of  a  rrrt- 
aanlar  pUtfcm  od  wUea  to  ilaad  llM  Wip,  tba  hclaiit  of  which  can  be  made 
son  as  to  Wiac  the  laap  to  a  ijuiiimIwI  Mtght,  ami  with  a  baaa  for  a  cameta 
•4iaats<l  to  Iks  boat  aad  oa  tbatova^aats'inare  with  the  pUtfomi.  bj  atods 
«r  sailafala  aenw^  TUa  baas  caa  os  aada  of  (acb  a  lia*  aiMl  height  to  bring 
tks  nww  lata  a  eoaTWfaBt  poaitka.  A  horinnUI  alot  la  front  and  back  of 
tfaa  ptatlbiM  NsaiTW  a  tat  rod  of  wood  of  nlHcieot  leMrtb  ganged  to  more 
■taadilx  thrawh  the  alola  of  the  plalfcna,  abil  al  vajrt  pwaUel  to  t£>  azi«  of  the 
eaoMra.  At  UM  dhtanc*  rod  of  tbs  rod  la  flird  a  bracket  to  hold  a  boani  at 
BlciBia  at  right  aagha  to  tha  rad,  aad  aantlsl  to  the  end  of  the  eaoMrs  baae 
aadplBlkrMk 

TbWhndtat  aajr  ha  hh^wi,  *«  that  tt  eaa  be  laid  Hat  apon  the  rod  for  eon- 
TCttleaea  ia  potting  amr  when  not  fai  aar,  ami  caa  rauUljr  be  raiwd  and  (Ixnl 
Into  ita  pfOper  jioutiaa  \ij  a  thnahacnw  at  tb*  back.  Tbr  top  »urtar«  of  the 
fod  has  a  ifiaUow  aiat  aloag  iU  cMrtia  l»which  la  a  anla  in  fast  and  iaehaa  aad 
awUaalHa  wbaahr  to  ante  ths  toml  dtataaca  for  fKilitr  aad  aecaiaejr  In 
f»vifcy  dapttada  oooas  oc     ' 


Ixraomcnm  m  Owumw  wrm  PMomDaarnic  Dabk  Suan  ma 

Paarnmsu  a  Sword  KsroauBa  bt  Aocinnr. 

N%  15,451.— Obomb  tamncK,  90,  MatioB-MrMl,  l)artoB.OB-T>«Bt,  Htalford- 

shbc— .liatriul  S,  18W. 
Twb  iuTantion  conalria  of  ths  iMtaia-dtaciibid  impiursiuaata  In  connexion  with 
photographic  dark  aUdsa  hj  which  th«  opaalor  can  tall  wholhar  tha  plate  baa 
haaa  t»poiirt  or  not,  aad  which  wdl  prcvMt  ths  dark  (lids  ahattar  being  aeci- 
dsatallT  wllhflrawn  to  azpoaa  the  plats  a  assoad  tinia. 

far  UM  panMsaa  of  aqr  iamtion  I  ptovida  a  Wrar  catdi  whMi  b  ptvotsd 
aaar  oas  sad  to  a  baas  plats  bsd  to  tha  dark  alUa  ftaas  aaar  the  opaa  aad  of 
tha  labhat  ta  which  ths  sbaHar  tta.    A  aaWaWa  aptiag  aeU  npon  thia  toesr 


I  ■pviBs 

catch  aad  ibraaa  Its  Itas  sad  towaida.th8  ah^tcr,  ao  thai  it  wUI  eaaaga  "Ith  a 
p>ris«tloa  SB  ths  ahattar  aad  tha*  hick  Os  ahattar  ia  iU  ckiwd  poaftion.    Tbi> 


HMallaa  aajr  ha  ths  aad  of  ths  tMgas  oa  ths  •hnttar  which  AU  ia  the  nbbst. 
riMd  ta  IIm  i*Mw  adJasMt  to  ths  baa  sad  of  tba  larar  catch  b  a  peg  or  hook, 
aad  SB  Ihs  said  bear  catsk,  aad  praHmhly  at  or  near  tha  has  aad  thoaoi;  b  a 
protaethm  ogncapoadlng  with  the  •ai4l  pin  or  book. 

"nM  paita  aboTs  daacnbail  oparata  M  (taOom :— Whan  an  nnexpoaed  plate  b 
la  tbs  dsrk^UdsftaaM^  ths  opsntor.  Jaat  hsibn  dssiu  tbs  shnttsr,  pnihsa  the 
Isiar  catch  ajdaaaya,  so  that  whaa  tha  attds  Is  poshsd  mm  ths  pin  or  hook  on 
tbsikattsrwmaaaM  late  soataetwitb  tbs  add  pidssHea  on  the  Israrand 
ivarsat  tha  Isaar  aafighig  with  the  ihatter.  thoa  bating  the  shatter  ft«e  to  be 
arithdrswa  to  ezpoaa  tha  pbte.  Un  withdrawing  tha  ahattar  to  expoae  tha 
ptats,  tha  aald  Ida  or  hook  on  tha  ■hnttar  haiaii  withdraara  from  tha  prqleetiao 
sa  tha  Istar,  allows  ths  Isrw  to  sprliiff  i^dast  tbs  shattar,  ao  that  whaa  tbs 
plats  hss  faoiM  aiyoaad  aad  the  ahattar  aola  poshed  hoois  the  uid  projection 
oo  tha  brer  wQI  be  fkaa  of  tha  pin  or  hook  on  the  ibntter,  anM  ti  -  '  ii 

will  eoM*  with  and  lock  tha  shattar.     A<  the  ohutter  cannot 
witboat  WIS  operator  fast  paahlag  the  Isvsr  catch  «iiUwa}'a  to  lu...^  .      ...ui 
tha  ahatttf,  the  opsrator  kaowa  tW  tl*  plata  baa  hm  axpoaad,  aad  lu  acd- 
daatal  azpoaoa  a  aaeoad  tins  b  tbas  pimatfd. 

iMninTBinm  nt  ajcd  Comricrau  wrm  Camiba  ^aitob. 
Ho.  16,ii30.    R.  W.  BnTO,  H.  8.  Moaurrr,  axo  F.  T.  CAirrta.— 
A-iguMll^Xttn. 
Oira  fanaatioa  relat«a  to  tha  portaUaelaas  of  camera  utanda,  and  b  coBatracte<l 
••  that,  whOa  hartag  the  adranlaffea  of  ths  ordinary  stand,  it  can  be  doaad  np 
into  ika  farm  sf  a  araiking-stick  or  lUM,  aad  b  fitted  with  apacial  arrangamanti 
'lOg  tha  moTcinaBt  of  tha  camara,  alao  for  keeping  the  i>tan<l  rigid, 
Xing  or  lowarlag.  and  to  carry  out  our  inrention  we  make  the  leg* 
ni  inr  auad  ptcfaabiy  of  a  •hspe  ao  that  la  section  they  would  |ir  three  lrff> 
sf«  aaad)  ha  aach  oeo-thlid  of  a  eirda,  er  (If  Ihar  Icp  are  nsed)  onc-fourtli  or  a 
siPels,  so  that  vhaa  closed  they  appear  as  oaaatfck.    The  bottom  end«  of  thew 
1^  an  prsiMsJ  with  apikea  to  pntval  slipping  whan  ia  oac  ;  on  the  upper 


l«rt  of  the  fitting  of  tliese  siukes  is  a  i>*rt  of  a  screw  thread,  which  forms  a 
complete  thread  wheu  the  tlire«  or  four  are  closed  together,  and  a  ferrule  i»- 

proviile  '  •       - '       ;ii;e»  on  to  this  screw,  which  protects  them,  and 

also  ki  •  ler  wlieii  the  stami  is  being  carriwl ;  a  hayoni't 

or  oth< :  iseil  in  place  of  this  screw.     The  upper  part  of 

each  leK  u,  Uiujjcd  to  a  lop  Utling,  wliich  carries  a  screw  socket  into  which  a 
ball  ia  fitted,  which  ball  has  a  screw  projection  to  screw  into  a  plate,  or  other 
fitting,  on  the  bottom  of  the  camera.  Tlie  ucrt'W  socket  is  made  for  this  ball 
to  fit  into  loosely  and  acrew  down  over  the  hall  to  fix  it  in  any  desired  position, 
tbn^  foniiing  an  onlinary  ball  and  socket  joint 

The  |ieri|inery  of  the  top  tittiii,'  is  provided  with  a  screw,  and  a  lioUow  knoli 
is  prorideii  to  ht  over  the  lull  nn<l  nti.-kct  joint  and  Si-rew  to  tliis  screw,  thus 
farming,  when  closeil  and  with  liottum  ferrule  attached,  a  walkiugsticlc ;  or, 
iaatead  of  a  knot),  a  crookni  or  other  suitable  shaped  handle  may  be  nsed  to 
aeraw  on  in  a  similar  manner,  or  a  bayonet  joint  may  b«  nsed  instead  of  a  screw. 
Thia  stand  may  tw  made  the  length  of  an  oniinary  walking-stick,  or,  if  desirol 
longer,  can  be  made  of  an^-  laitaUe  length  and  fonu  a  stalT.  If  the  stainl  \< 
re'iaired  to  be  adJnataUe  m  bright,  we  construct  the  legs  so  tliat  wlien  close<l 
there  b  a  hollow  space  down  the  centre,  anil  in  this  centre  space  we  fit  a  tube- 
connected  to  the  top  htting.  lu  this  ca,<r  the  bait  and  socket  is  attached  to  a 
rod  which  u  made  to  slide  dowu  through  the  top  fitting  into  this  centre  tube, 
and  thb  rod  may  be  laiaad  to  any  desired  height  and  tixetl  in  jiosition  by  a  set 
acrew  or  other  saitable  means. 

To  make  the  stand  moi«  rigid  we  attach  ribs  to  the  inner  siile  of  each  of  the 
le^  and  theae  riba  an  fa»teue<l  to  a  collar  runuios  ou  the  central  tulje.  Onn 
or  more  of  theae  set*  of  ril«  may  be  used,  preferably  two  sets  are  useil ;  one  set 
at  or  near  the  bottom  to  keep  the  legs  e\tende«t,  and  one  set  at  or  near  tlic 
i-entre  ma<le  noiiiewbU  shnrti-r  ttnii  'he  actiuil  liistaiice  l>etween  the  centre 
tube  and  tlie  lega,  ao  thai  '  llie  legs  slightly  in  and  thus  pre- 

rent  all  ribntkni.      Vnr  .  may  U<  made,  ami  any  auitalile 

materiaU  may  be  nsed,  alu-, .  , ,.  -. the  essential  features  of  our  inven- 
tion, which  arc  a  pottalde  camera  stand,  niaile  and  tlttol  with  the  supple- 
mentary part*,  as  beraln  de>«rihed. 

[Those  who  are,  or  were,  familiar  with  the  camera  stand  issued  with 
the  opera-glass  flamrra  (the  Jumelle)  of  Geymrt  and  Alker  of  a  score  years 
ago  will  bis  sarpnsed  at  the  simiUritv  of  the  one  now  patented  with, 
it.— Eb] 
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MIITINOS  or  80CIRTII8  fOR  NEXT  WEEK. 


FlMeclKwUim. 


CatliednaHaU,S7,0a*tla.at,Oarti*ls- 
jraUingtan  Hall,  laUngton,  M. 


Oariiata  aad  Osaaty   

Horth  LoadoB  

Bolmflrth  ».- 

8atMI BnttoB  SdantUlc  Soe.,  l,OroTe-r<L 

fni^sH  Phota  Society Majonlo  Hall,  BBrrej-ftraet. 

BaMsaOhb  _.„ _ Tbs  Stodio, Cbanoarr-lane, Bolton. 

Covoalry  aad  MidUod  Tb«  Dlspaiuarr,  Coventrr. 

Pbotofraahle Clnb ABd*rton'sHotal.Flaet.«traat,B.O. 

Uoltoa  PfeotarrapUo  8oebt]r .. 


(Maagow  Photo.  AjKolatlon.. 

I^aajaa  aa4  Ptoilaalal 

aab  


Ths  Batb*.  Bridgman-atreat, 
Leads  Haotuuiio^  Institute. 
BaUciaaaIiutitn.,177,Baohaiian.iit. 
MaMoaBallTsTerD,  UMtubaU-n. 
WUtoley's  In»titnte.KewSnm<jr-tf . 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
At'coT  M.— Technical  roaatlag.— Mr.  W.  Engfamd  in  the  cliair. 

Mf^T.   E,  Fbhshwatkb  shnweil  some  photopntjihs  of  sections  of  clialk  and 

""  Ibe  which  contaiu.  He  had  used  a  low- 

and  long-cxtandi  <g  a  Hatter  field  than 

coald  be  got   with  high  t  --....       '•■..  .:..... ^ v.xs  about   two  hundred 

and  fifty  diamelcTx. 

A  letter  wa<  re«i!  fmm  Mr.  Ofto  S<-h;iliig  accom|>anying  some  specimens 
of  photogra)  1  '      .   which   had  the  effect,  both  wifli 

albumen  an  i  ig  a  readiness  to  tone  to  a  black, 

colour:  thu-  iiling,  he  said,  "a  perfect  substitute- 

for  the  n|>en»i»e  :i  iie  platinum  process." 

The  OiAliiMAN  r  tlirr  any  of  the  members  present  had  had  any 

expvrieace  with  i>r  '<"ii  glass. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Dkii  ,  ,<,.|  that  green  glass  gave  prints  that  were 

thsmselrss  grey,  an  i  i  v.  m  rpiickly  and  rewlily.     He  sUn  fouml  that 

when  nsed  of  deep  coluur  it  re<iuietl  the  contrasts  nf  the  negative,  and  there- 
fore with  a  negative  that  was  soiii'-wliat  too  intense,  was  Ixneficial  by  allowing 
details  In  the  deep  shadows  to  be  visible  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  With 
thia  negatives,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loas  of  contrast  was  a  disadvantage.  Ou 
ready-oenaltbed  paper,  which  was,  he  believed,  generally  more  diflicnlt  to  tone 
than  that  sensitiseil  nt  home,  the  advantage  of  facility  of  toning  was  most  mani- 
fest :  hnt  there  migtit  be  an  oliiection  on  the  score  of  the  lengthenol  time  nf 
printing  re(|nired,  which  with  the  most  effective  samples  that  he  had  employed 
hail  range<l  from  twelve  to  tbirtv  times  that  requlml  when  expoeed  to  the  oiien 
light. 

Mr.  i^cAMRLi.  had  noticed  the  dilticulty  of  tonhig  ready-sensitised  as  compared 
with  other  paper. 

A  sample,  and  circular  accompanying  it,  of  a  gelatine  chloride  of  silver  |)ai>er 
prei>ared  by  a  Dutch  firm  was  handed  roimd.  The  print  was  of  a  very  rich 
character. 

Mr.  Chaag  show.-!  ntaining  photographs  of  the  cyclists'  camp,  and 

a  set  taken  at  the  U  outing  uf  the  Photot;niphic  (;lul>. 

It  wa«  mentione<l  -  .  vt  technical  meeting  would  not  be  held  ou  the- 

fourth,  but  on  the  blth  Tuesday  in  Heptember. 
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THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
August  21, — Mr.  A.  Haddon  in  the  chair. 

A  short  discussion  on  toning  batlis  took  place,  in  the  conrse  of  which  Jlr. 
F.  W.  Pask  said  that  lie  had  formerly  used  acetate,  hut  had  lately  adopted 
the  mixed  hypo  and  golii  bath,  which  toned  ami  fixed  the  prints  simul- 
taneously, as  he  had  been  given  to  understand  that  sel  d'or  toned  prints  were 
more  permanent  than  others. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  that  the  combined  toning  and  fixing  bath  was 
not  what  was  known  as  the  set  (For  bath.  Sfl  d'or  was  a  compound  of  gold 
with  a  small  quantity  of  hyposuljihite,  not  at  all  enough  to  fix  the  prints.  It 
was  formerly  sold  in  small  bottles,  like  chloride  of  gold,  and  was  prepared  by 
Messrs.  Fordos  &  Gelis.  It  was  used  for  toning  Daguerreotypes,  and  also  for 
]iaper  pictures,  and  tile  results  were  very  different  from  those  obtaineil  with 
the  mixed  hypo  and  gold  fixing  bath.  It  was  difficult  to  use  with  albumen 
paper,  but  with  plain  paper  the  tones  were  very  good. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Teai'e  then  opened  the  subject  of  the  evening — Ctoud  Xe;/atives, 
a  number  of  which  he  .showed,  as  well  as  prints  from  them,  both  alone  and  in 
combination  with  landscapes.  He  said  that  one  of  the  requisites  for  cloud 
negatives  was  a  .slow  plate.  With  a  ra|)id  plate  there  was  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  getting  density.  The  next  requisite  was  an  open  space,  a  place  where 
there  were  no  obstacles  within  a  hundred  yards.  Witli  a  clear  space  any  part 
of  the  jilate  could  be  used  without  its  being  disfigured  by  a  roof  or  oth'-r 
•object.  Tlie  next  point  was  to  use  a  small  stop.  He  generally  employed  one 
for  this  purpose  of  /-50.  The  exposure  would  then  be  quick — about  the  oue- 
tenth  of  a  second.  At  times  there  might  Be  very  heavy  clouds,  but  even  then 
he  had  not  required  to  give  long  exposure.  The  operator,  too,  must  be  quick 
in  his  movements.  It  was  generally  only  in  windy  weather  that  good  clouils 
were  to  be  had,  and  if  there  was  any  delay  in  arranging  the  .slide  they  would 
be  off  the  plate  before  the  exposure  took  place.  The  development  shoidJ  be 
slow  ;  a  full  proportion  of  bromide  should  be  used  and  a  vqry  small  quantity 
of  ammonia  ;  he  generally  used  half  a  minim  to  two  ounces  of  develojier  as  a 
■commencement,  and  sometimes  this  sufticed  to  finish  with,  although  he  com- 
monly had  to  add  a  little  more.  His  method  of  working  was  to  have  two 
twenty-ounce  bottles,  in  one  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  grains  of  bromide  of 
ammonium  made  up  to  ten  ounces  with  water,  in  the  other  was  a  like  quantity 
•of  ammonia,  also  ma<le  up  to  ten  ounces ;  with  these  stock  solutions  he  could 
liave  any  proportion  he  liked,  and  the  pyro  he  put  in  dry,  measuring  with  a 
•.spoon  which  held  just  one  grain.  He  did  not  use  sulphite.  In  printing  the 
clouds  into  the  picture  he  got  different  effects  by  shading  portions  of  the  nega- 
tive, so  different  that  in  two  jirints  no  one  would  detect  that  the  same  negative 
had  been  used.  Besides  natural  clouiIs  there, were  the  artificial  ones  made  by 
applying  smoke  or  colour  to  the  back,  of  the  negative.  Several  examples  of 
these  were  also  shown.  Yet  another  plan  was  to  employ  a  reducing  agent — 
Farmer's  ferricyanide — applying  it  with  a  brush,  but  it  was  difficult  in  this 
case  to  confine  the  action  to  just  the  place  wanted. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Atkins  avoided  the  difficulty  of  the  clouds  moving  off  the  plate 
whilst  arranging  the  dark  slide  by  using  a  finder. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  had  failed  to  get  sufficient  contrast  when  photo- 
graphing white  clouds  against  a  blue  .sky. 

The  Chaih.max  inquired  whether  a  yellow  screen  would  not  be  useful  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Atkins  said  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  use  a  Nicol  prism  in  such  a 
case. 

The  Chaiuman  suggested  the  use  of  reflected  light  from  optical  plane  glass  ; 
lie  thought  that  that  method  had  been  used  in  photographing  clouds  for  scien- 
tific purposes. 

* 

HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
August  22. — Lantern  night. — About  thirty  members  and  friends  assembled  at 
the  Club  Room,  when  slides  by  Miss  Hart,  Mrs.  Smith,  and  Messrs.  Chang  and 
Bayston  were  shown  on  the  screen. 

• 

BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  last  half-day  excursion  of  the  above  Society  took  phice  on  Saturday  last 
to  Lichfield,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Leeson.  The  light  of  the 
afternoon  was  about  perfect  for  photography,  and  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
plates  were  exposed  by  the  party,  wdiicli  was  the  largest  turn-out  this  season. 
The  interior  and  exterior  of  the  Cathedral  made  some  charming  architectural 
pictures,  while  St.  Chad's  Church  and  some  old  picturesque  cottages  near  the 
reservoir,  together  with  a  very  fine  rainbow,  which  formed  a  perfect;  arc,  found 
■fiuificient  employment  till  the  shades  of  night  came  on. 


BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Last  Tlinrsday's  outing  of  the  members  was  well  attended,  notwithstanding 
the  threatening  asjiect  of  the  sky.  The  excursion  party  left  the  Roman  City 
of  the  Sun  about  noon  in  a  four-in-hand  brake,  by  way  of  tlie  Wells-road, 
through  picturesque  Midford  to  Norton  St.  Philip.  Arrived  at  Norton,  nearly 
a  score  of  cameras  were  quickly  set  in  action  ujion  the  old  "George  Inn,"  an 
ancient  hostelry  said  to  have  sheltered  Cliarles  one  night  and  Cromwell  the 
next,  when  on  tlie  war  path.  Having  spent  a  profitable  hour,  a  move  was  made 
to  Bradford  on-Avou,  a  cloth  manufacturing  town  of  71.100  inhabitants  on  the 
banks  of  tlie  Avon.  Farleigh  Ca.stle,  the  scene  of  'a  former  excursion,  was 
passed  upon  the  road.  Whilst  in  this  historic  neighbourhood  a  sudden  shower 
rendered  it  desirable  to  seek  shelter  beneath  the  fine  elms  which  hereabouts 
adorn  the  roadside,  and,  tlianks  to  the  liberality  and  forethought  of  the  Vice- 
President,  the  interval  was  merrily  beguiled,  aided  and  alietted  by  the  cheery 
cup  he  had  provided.  The  "Swan  Hotel,"  Bradford,  was  reached  in  due 
course,  and  a  move  at  once  made  for  Kingston  House,  a  splendid  mansion 
erected  in  the  seventeenth  century  for  the  Duke  of  Kingston.  Mr.  F.  Shum, 
F.S.A.,  describes  the  building  as  of  trau-sitional  style,  between  Old  Tudor  and 
Palladian.  The  front  facing  south  at  first  sight  apjiears  a  mass  of  windows, 
but  is  really  of  two  storeys  with  attics  in  the  gables.  All  the  windows  are 
beautifully  proportioned  with  the  stone  muUions  of  most  excellent  design  and 
workmanship.    The  present  owner  runs  a  cloth  mill  close  Ijy.     He  received 


the  party,  .and  offered  every  facility  for  the  purpose  of  photographing  within 
and  without  the  premises.  At  five  p.m.  a  capital  meal  was  served  at  the 
"Swan,"  and  an  hour  later  we  drove  through  Bradford  to  Belcombe  Brook. 
Here  a  h.ilt  was  iii.aile,  the  ])arty  and  some  other  subjects  jihotographed,  but, 
owing  to  tlie  approaching  twilight,  no  work  was  attempted  within  these  very 
picturesque  grounds.  Drivinir  through  Turley,  Winsley,  Limpley  Stoke,  and 
Claverton,  the  city  was  reached  about  nine  p.m. 


Cotresijionuence. 

t^  Corre!rpondenl$  should  newer  write  on  both  sides  of  the  popor. 

FORTHCOMING  VIENNA  EXHIBITION. 

2'o  the  Editor. 

Sib, — Enclosed  we  beg  to  forward  to  you  the  programme  of  our  next 
photographic  exhibition,  hoping  that  you  will  support  us  in  this  our  good 
cause.  'We  are  anxious  only  to  exhibit  the  very  best  ia  photography, 
therefore  we  are  appealing  to  you  personally  and  to  sueh  others  whose 
names  are  well  known  as  artistic  workers. 

Although  wo  are  writing  so  early,  we  should  be  thankful  if  you  could 
kindly  state  whether  you  will  be  able  and  willing  to  join  our  exhibition. 
Any  suggestions  you  might  wish  to  make  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Committee,  and  if  possible  carried  out. — We  are,  yours,  &c., 

Gael  Srna,  I'lesideiit. 
Dn.  F.  Mali.5iann,  Vice-President. 
C.uii,  Ulkicii,  Vice-President. 

Wallfiscligasse  i,  Vienna,  August  25,  1890. 

The  followinn  is  the  enclosure  referred  to: — 

The  Club  of  Amateur  Photograpers  in  Vienna  intends  holding  an 
International  Photographic  Exhibition  at  the  Imperial  and  Royal 
-Austrian  JIuseum  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  which  differs  from  the 
foregoing  Vienna  Exhibition  of  1888  by  exhibiting  only  such  photographs 
as  have  artistic  value. 

The  admission  of  pictures  will  be  subjected  to  the  decision  of  a 
competent  jury  of  artists  and  photographers,  which  admission  is  an 
honour,  and  will  be  certified  by  special  diploma  bearing  the  signature  of 
the  patroness  of  the  Exhibition,  her  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  the 
Archdachess  Maria  Theresia. 

The  jury  has  the  privilege  of  recommending  competitors  for  special 
good  work  for  the  Vermeil  Maria  Theresia  Medal,  which  will  be  awarded 
by  her  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness.  The  number  of  these  medals  is 
not  to  exceed  ten,  and  must  be  awarded  unanimously. 

The  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  jury  is  required  for  admission. 

No  scientific  section  can  be  admitted  this  time. 

For  further  particulars  see  the  programme  (below.) 

PnOflKAMME. 

All  photographs  of  artistic  merit  wUl  be  admitted,  including  land- 
scapes, studies  of  flowers  and  of  animals,  genre  pictures,  portraits,  etc., 
besides  diapositives,  lantern  slides,  and  stereoscopes. 

Eveiy  picture,  not  smaller  than  twelve  centimetres  by  nine  centi- 
metres, must  be  mounted  on  a  separate  cardboard,  with  or  without  a 
frame.     Suitable  frames  will  be  supplied  by  the  club  free  of  charge. 

The  subject  and  artist's  name  must  be  on  each  picture. 

Pictures  already  exhibited  in  Vienna,  1888,  cannot  again  be  exhibited. 

Application  must  be  made  not  later  than  the  15th  of  January,  1891, 
and  exhibitors  will  kindly  forward  their  photographs  before  the  1st  of 
April,  1801,  to  a  London  address,  which  will  be  made  known  in  time, 
whence  they  will  be  forwarded  and  returned  at  the  expense  of  the  club, 
and  no  further  charges,  as  for  wall  space,  &c.,  will  be  incurred  by 
exhibitors. 

The  names  of  the  jury  will  be  published  before  the  1st  of  January, 
1891. 

No  exhibits  will  be  allowed  to  be  removed  before  the  close  of  the 
exhibition.  The  jury  will  decide  finally  where  the  pictures  are  to  be 
fixed. 

The  Committee  reserve  the  right  of  issuing  further  rules  if  necessary. 
All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  Club,  Carl 
Srna,  Esq.,  VII.  Stiftgasse  1,  Vienna. 

* 

"DISCURSIVE  NOTES  ON  LENSES." 
To  the  Editob. 

Sir, — Your  "append"  to  my  letter  in  your  last  issue  assists  me  in 
bringing  the  discussion  we  have  been  engaged  upon  to  an  end.  I  wrote  a 
letter  intentionally  of  popular  interest  to  the  Amateur  Piiotographcr, 
because  the  subject  of  single  lenses  was  attracting  some  considerable 
attention  among  persons  interested  in  such  matters.  lu  so  doing  I 
pointed  out  what  I  considered  to  be  an  error  of  yours  in  tiie  matter  of 
optics.  I  subsequently  proved  conclusively  that  you  were  incorrect. 
Failing  scientific  grounds  with  which  to  substantiate  your  statements, 
you  appear  to  fall  back  upon  expressions  of  a  personal  nature.  The  care 
and  research  in  the  matter  of  dates  you  display  in  your  comments  I  fully 
appreciate  at  their  true  value.  To  any  scientific  man  who  cares  to  read 
Patent  No.  2-302,  ISGfi,  taken  out  by  the  late  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  it  will  be 
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appuent  that  the  ptinoiple  inToWerl  in  the  eonntnietioii  of  the  rapid 
reetiliiieBr  i*  incladad  in  that  of  the  wiito. angle  tectilinear.  Yoar  leference 
to  the  nationalitjr  of  in;  late  father  aaaoM  aooiewhat  beeide  the  qaeetion, 
and  nmther  strengtbeni  yoar  pocitiaa  nor  damagee  mine.  My  father 
iriu  a  Gtrman,  he  aleo  wae  a  nataraliaad  Englishman  ;  and  neither  hi> 
native  land  nor  the  eoontry  of  hi>  adoptioa  oould  be  other  than  proad 
of  a  man  who  gained  and  merited  fame  by  hia  work. 

It  i*  iufficient  for  me  to  know  and  itata  that  the  eonatniction  of  the 
rapid  netilinear  wm  an  independent  imeawh.  There  ii  no  doubt  that 
my  lata  father  thooght  Steinbeil'a  aplaaat  an  infringement  of  hia  work 
ineloded  in  the  patent  referred  ta  In  anoelndlnB  thia  diacoaaioa  I  ahall 
eadaaToor  to  remove  from  my  mind  the  thaoclit  of  any  "  motif  "  on  yoor 
part  —I  am.  yoon,  <fte.,  Taoik  B.  DAixxmn. 

r  When  a  controrenr  on  thia  subiect  nged  nome  rean  ago,  Mr.  J .  II. 
Dallmeyer  bein$r  then  alive  and  taking  part  in  it,  it'waa  ahown  that  his 
claim  to  be  the  firat  inventor  of  the  Immdow  ao  well  knovm  as  the  rapid 
netilinear  could  not  hv  AuIxtnntiatMl.  It  u  to  bit  credit  that,  ao  far  as 
.weareawAri«,Mr.  Dall:  irda  make  a  special  claim  to 

harebeen  thp  fir=t  inv.  i  was  presumably  owin|^  to 

hisappn>ci-'  -  furca  of  rach  proofs  that  the  threatened  law- 

suit against  .  .  agent  who  aola  his  lenses  in  this  oountrr,  or 

agmiast  any  Luiuluu  opticians  who  mad*  bnaea  on  the  name  principle, 
never  cam*  off.  Tb«  patent  referred  to  above  bv  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer 
(2502.  A.D.  1808)  is  the  same  one  (September  -Jr,  im«)  for  which  a 
claim  was  made  that  the  denser  elements  were  placed  to  the  out«de  ; 
but  we  have  shown  last  week  that  StaialMil's  adoptii>n  of  this  system 
<latea  from  January  10, 1866,  while  it  was  also  included  in  Grubb't 
patent  of  October  8,  lwfi7.  Hot  Mr.  DallmeyeT's  fame  as  an  optician 
cannot  poasibiy  be  marred  by  our  havinff  lioown  that  in  the  intro- 
Auftlnn  ..I  his  rapid  rectilinear  be  wan  two  years  behind  SteinheiL 
I  °  rtune,  bat  it  is  not  a  fault,  when  an  inventor  has  been 

n:  ■  liv  olbvra. 

That  Mr.  "t.  R.  Dallaeyer  (ironically,  we  nopiiose)  "  appreciates  at 
thrir  tri-  vslue  "  our  ears  and  research  in  the  matter  of  dates,  we  must 
accept  with  Incoming  gravity;  but  facts  and  date«  are  stubborn  tbinfrs, 
and  as  in  ancirnt  timea  it  was  raid  to  be  "  bard  tu  kick  against  tlie 
pricks,"  so  at  the  nresent  time  it  is  haid  to  kick  again»t  Vtivnl  Office 
facta  and  datcn.  In  conclusion,  ahboof^h  we  are  at  variance  with  Mr. 
>a  matters  involved  in  this  divimion,  it  in  ne><]Ii-«s  to 
•■  variance  doe*  not  aff>^  thr  \\\'h  .'pinion  «•.>  lisre  oTcr 
.-■■tTuiiiKMi  of  the  gnat  ability,  as  optidans,  of  Messrs.  Dallmeyer, 
both  father  and  son. — Ed.] 


PBIXTISG  CXDER  COLOUBED  MKDIUMa 
To  thd  Ebrroa. 

Sia.— Ml.  Otto  a<dH">lrig  seams  to  have  eorioosly  misinterpreted  the 
gist  o(  my  article,  and  the  InhHHMS  to  be  dimwn  from  the  prinU  (sent 
herewith)  which  I  showed  at  the  rseant  maetind  of  the  London  and  Pro- 
viadal  ntotonapbie  Aaaodation.  at  which  be  was  present. 

I  certainly  did  oat  find  that  there  was  gtaaler  diflionlty,  when  printing 
in  the  ocdiMij  wur,  in  obtaining  black  tones  on  home-prepared  than  on 


1  paper,  bat  enetly  the  contrary ;  and  that  is,  I 
believe,  the  «nienl  eaparinoe.  When  printing  under  green  glass  both 
paper*  yielded  blaak  taDsa  venr  readily,  bat  as  the  ordinary  paper  wonld 
also  tone  easily  nodar  other  mrmmitannas.  the  iDfioenee  of  the  eoloorsd 
medioffl  in  this  dirsetion  was  more  notieeabis  with  the  ready-sensitised 
paper. 

Simnarly  in  the  ease  of  qoiek  and  slow  printini;.    With  the  paper  I 

senaitiae  myself  on  a  sixty  grain  bath,  learing  the  excetu  of  silver  in  the 

••— -^  there  is  commonly  no  perceptible  increase  of  rigour  gained  by 

.'  tlowly,  (or  the  simple  reason  that  the  paper  is  capable  of  yielding 

JUS  print  when  printed  nniokly. 

Tlie  use  of  gteeo  glaas  has  with  me  the  effeet  of  yielding  blackor  tones, 
but  with  lea*  eontiaal.  Poaaifaly  the  light  whicli  passes  through  it  is 
proportiottately  more  active  npoa  the  chloride  of  silver  than  upon  the 
oraiadc  eompoond  whieh  givaa  the  «iian«t*rlatiB  richneaa  to  an  albumen 
print.— I  am,  yours,  «e.,  W.  E.  DcBciniAM. 

BECt'BIXO  CELLULOID  FILMS  IN  THR  DABK  SLIDE. 
To  the  EnrroB. 

Sia,— I  rentore  to  think  that  any  hint,  however  iaeignifieant,  may,  it 
novel,  prove  of  us*  to  fellow-amalenr*,  and  I  therefore  trouble  you  with 
the  ilserriptien  of  a  little  coottivaDe*  which  I  have  used  wiih  signal 
soeeeea  tor  eaniiiiim  oallnloid  films  in  Uie  dark  slide.  Wo  aro  i^nerally 
inetmcted  to  laythem  in  like  a  ghM*  plate,  and  to  back  tliem  with  a  piece 
of  eanttoard.  Thia,  however,  I  have  found  nntrnstwortliy,  the  film  and 
baaUofi  otiaa  aUppiag  back  and  ^tting  out  of  register. 

Tke  phB  I  mum  adopt  is  simplicity  itself,  bat  as  I  have  never  noticed  it 
in  aoy  jotirtiai  I  veotm*  to  describe  it. 

Oct  at  any  phg«a|npii*r'i  warehonas  wine  >Urk  cliooolate-coloared 


mounting  boards,  and  with  strong  scissors  cut  them  a  sixty-fourth  of  an 
inch  smaller  than  the  rebate  of  the  dark  slide. 

Take  some  strips  of  the  paper  margin  of  ordinary  postage  stamps  and 
fasten  one  over  each  comer  of  the  card,  gluing  it  firmly  to  the  back  by 
the  glue  which  the  strip  possesses,  taking  care  not  to  moisten  the  comer 
itseU.  When  dry,  slip  the  celluloid  films  under  these  corners,  and  they 
will  be  found  to  lie  beautifully  fiat,  and  can  then  be  laid  in  the  slide  just 
like  a  plate.  Over  them  I  lay  a  piece  of  pretty  stout  millboard,  or  what 
is  still  better,  the  board  from  one  of  Eastman's  film  carriers,  and  close 
the  slide,  being  careful  tUbt  the  pressure  of  the  spring  of  the  partition  is 
only  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  two  films  close  up  to  the  rebate. 

Should  the  double  slide  be  used  only  for  films,  I  would  remove  the  parti- 
tion altogether  and  substitute  a  small  lump  of  cotton  wadding,  the  spring 
of  whieh  is  quite  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose  reiinired. 

I  think  any  oue  trying  this  plan  will  be  pleased  with  the  result,  as  the 
extreme  thinness  of  the  papers  forming  the  corners  precludes  all  possibility 
of  the  film  being  plaeed  oat  of  register,  a  fatality  which  invariably  occurs 
when  using  either  Eastman's  carriers  or  the  metal  sheaths  wliich  are 
recommended  for  the  purpoee.  The  thickness  of  the  metal  in  these 
sheaths  may  scarcely  interfere  with  definition  in  the  case  of  a  landscape 
lens,  bat  when  using  a  rapid  rectilinear  with  (all  opening  or  a  large  stop, 
the  effects  are  very  apparent  and  proportionately  distressing.  TIm  dark 
colour  of  the  cardboard  back,  moreover,  prevents  halation.— I  am,  yours, 
Ac,  Etuf.l  CoNsT.uiCE  May. 

liarmtla.ll,  Augntt  31,  1890. 

PBIZES  FOB  1  'TES. 
Tu  Iht  EnrroB. 
Sia. — The  liberality  of  plate  makers  has  been  of  late  years  much 
esereised  in  offering  prizes  to  photographers,  though  whether  the 
gensroeity  exhibited  has  been  intended  to  benefit  the  producer  or  the 
user  is  a  question  which  does  not  much  concern  anybody.  Prize-giving 
after  this  fashion  has  about  had  its  day ;  how  Would  it  be  to  try  a 
reversal  —  the, consumers  to  arrange  a  competition  (or  the  manu- 
faotarer*?  I  ae*  Do  diflleolty  in  promoting  such  a  contest,  if  suitable 
judges  eoold  be  foood  to  accept  the  reeponaibility  of  awarding  the 
prizes — a  big  >/.  perhaps,  bat  not  necessarily  insurmountable.  Let 
there  be  three  judges;  the  competitor*  selecting  one,  the  subscribers 
to  the  prise  fund  appointing  a  second,  and  let  the  two  gentlemen  so 
chosen  elect  a  third.  On  m^  word  it  is  a  great  idea !  Let  it  be  taken 
up,  and  good  for  a  guinea  i* — Yours,  itc,  Tna  Akuleb. 


PBE-E.XPOSUBE  OK  PKISTS:   A  CORRECTION. 
To  the  EiiiTOB. 

8n, — I  shall  be  glad  it  yoa  will  allow  me  to  correct  an  omission  in 
your  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association  on  tlie  Hth  inst.  which  occurs  in  yonr  current  issue. 

In  his  account  of  a  series  of  comparative  experiments  on  printing 
under  green  glass,  Mr.  Teape  mentioned  he  liad  tried  prc-exposuro 
which  I  had  leccoimended  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  found  no  increase 
of  detail.  On  making  inquiry  aa  to  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
worked.  I  discovered  he  had  not  employed  tlie  green  glass  at  all  in  this 
experiment,  owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  but  had  simply  exposed  the 
-paoauader  the  negative  to  white  light.  I  said  I  had  found  no  advantage 
myseirilAra-exposing  in  such  a  case,  and  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Cowan) 
corrAoialed  me.  As  I  found  this  portion  of  the  discussion  was  inad- 
vertently omitted,  I  feel  justified  in  calling  attention  to  it  in  order  to 
prevent  misconception. 

I  may  perhaps  mention  that  I  never  claimed  that  pre-exposure  wonld 
give  increase  of  detail  iu  a  print,  but  it  undoubtedly  considerably  shortens 
the  time  of  printing  when  certain  coloured  media  are  employed. — I  am, 
yours,  •sc,  U.  M.  Hastincis. 

lift  Keiuington,  Augutt  23,  1890. 


iBictange  Column. 

*.*  /fo  charge  w  made  for  inttrting  KxcluKtgtt  of  Apparatus  in  Ihie  column; 
but  none  mil  ie  ineerUd  unUee  the  article  toanled  it  dejinitelg  stated.  Thote 
whoipteifg  their refmrtmmte  at  "anything  ut^iU  "  vM  Iher^ore  underttand 
the  region  </  their  nom  apjiearanct, 

Wsnted,  a  So  IMlm«j«r  or  Roes  4  t7iiiT«ml  for  rold  Albert  and  oaab.— Addmi, 

Bastaso,  Pkotogranhcr.  Udebargb-on-Maa,  BalTolk. 
Wiuitod.  haU-plat*  rapid  rsotUliMar  Inu  by  good  makar ;  ezcbango,  wbolo-pUto  por- 

tnit  law.— AddrMs,  K.  Pssroui,  Pbotofrspber,  Torqua/. 
Witntad,  ferrotrpa  platM,  anjr  site,  alto  (errot/po  cnrelopw,  cues,  mats,  pruerrem, 

fttid  poroeUln  ij«tb  boldars  f  «xobsnge,  rood  Iciu,  tripod,  oil  painting,  Ao. — Address, 

AiTscn,  6,  Banobali-raad,  Toninay. 
Wiii  cirbaogs  Triar's  detaothr*  aunen  sad  tbrm  slides  and  a  BMgic  Inntam  with 

foorlncb  iwBilsiMeis  for  balf.plato  outllt  or  baU-pIate  oaawra  and  three  slidsa.— 

Addreu,  W.  B.  rAiasT,  BiglMttwt,  Uarrold. 
Will  sxcbangv  one  Unsa  ssnsosps  background  (full  rise),  bstnstrads  and  pedestal,  rock 

mooftarj,  gnus  asat,  and  two  pIste-Klau  sbelves  with  bnuksts,  for  ssirea4neb  con- 

denwr  and  cabinet  lem,  three  and  a  quarter  tacbes  diameter  with  raolc- Addri'M, 

U.  M .,  2U.  Arlesfonl-road,  Stotikweil,  a.W. 
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1  wiU  eichanire  for  a  7x5  rapid  Knryscope  or  half-plate  (rronp  lens,  either  Dallmeyer 
or  iSm  "h,  or  Omhb  3a  card  Ions,  or  a  12x  10  Home  A  Ihornthwaitc-Address, 
J.  W.  CooBT,  145,  Dnrhara-street,  Hartlepool  East. 

«hew'«  quarter- plate  hand  camera  complete,  coroprisini;  camera,  rapid  rectilinear  lens 
(Dorlot).  diaphragmatic  shutter,  three  best  double  ha/-ks,  solid  leather  lock-np  cjise. 
knder  and  erposuro  meter;  oJoh.inKe.  with  cash  difference,  for  whole-plate  mo<ieru 
camera  and  Blidee.-Address,  Cbari-es  J.  Kirk,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


ianBtuers  to  (ffortespontjenw. 


•-*  Commuvic.atumn  relatinn  to  Advertisements  and  general  bitsiness  affairs 

must  be  addressed  to  "  H.  Grbknwood  &  Co.,"  2,  i'ork-street,  Covent  Oarden, 

Lonilon  W.C. 
All    matters  Jar  the  text   portion  of  Ihis  Journal,  including  queries  for 

"Answers"    and    "Exchanges"  must  be  addressed  to  "Thb  Editor, 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Oarden,  London,   W.C.     Inattention  to  this  mmref 
delay.    No  notice  taken   oj  communications  unless  name  and  addrets  oj 

writer  are  given.  

.1.  A.  D.  Li.oYD. — Received  with  thanks. 

AMATKfu.— To  clear  the  silver  printing  l)ath,  add  some  kaolin  and  place  it  in 

tile  sun. 
SiNED,— The  lens  which  you  desiderate  is  the  rapid  aplanat  of  Suter,  sixteen 

inches  in  focus.  ^ 

A.  X.— By  such  tests  as  we  have  applied  to  the  silver  nitrate  it  seems  in  both 

cases  to  be  practically  pure. 
J.  D.  &.  Sons.— We  li.ive  written  to  the  enlai-ger  complained  of  and  have 

entered  the  case  on  our  register. 
T.  A.  E.— We  do  not  know  the  terms  for  lessons  in  retouchiiifr.     Write  to  Mr. 

Redmond  B,irrett,  50,  Kellett-road,  Brixton-hill,  S.W. ;  he  will  quote  you 

terms. 
B'DBLICATION.— For  the  moment  we  do  not  know  the  names  of  the  makers  of 

Woodbury  presses.     The  Woodburytype  Company  will  no  doubt  supply  you 

with  a  few. 
J.  D.  EN(it.AND.— So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  no  such  journal  is  published  on 

tlie  continent  of  Europe,  and  we  know  tliat  there  is  none  published  either  in 

America  or  in  this  country. 
A  Pi:/,i:i.EU  PuiNiEU. — The  case  is  Just  as  you  surmise.    A  short-focus  portrait 

lens  has  better  comi)ar.-itive  covering  power,  with  large  angular  aperture, 

than  one  of  larger  dimensions. 
Aktist  Novice,— Eitlier  platinotype  or  bromide  enlargements  on  rough  paper 

can  be  readily  finished  with  chalks  or  pastels.     Carbon  is  n(jt  so  easy  to 

work  upon  with  tliese  materials,  but  it  can  easily  be  finished  with  either' 

water  or  oil  colours. 
An'  Occasional  Visitor  to  Brighton. — The  Brighton  Society  has  fitted  up  a 

dark  i-ooiu  which  they  place  at  the  disposal  of  visitors,  who  must  pay  !.■■■.  6;'. 

]ier  week  for  the  privilege.     Apply  by  letter  to  Mr.  A.  H.  C.  Corder,  42, 

Montpelier-ro,id,  Brigliton. 
Veha.x. — Wlien  the  lenses  of  a  rapid  doublet  are  brought  closer  together  the 

locus  of  the  combination  will  certainly  be  shorteneil,  but  only  to  a  wry  slight 

extent.     Such  alteration  will  necessitate  the  employment  of  a  much  smaller 

stop  in  order  to  obtain  sharpness  at  the  margin  of  the  plate. 
-J.  8.  writes :  "  No.  1  (one  man)  points  out  the  spots  to  be  photographed  ami 

develops  and  finishes  the  negative ;  No.  2  (the  other)  places  the  camera  and 

exjioses.     Which  of  the  two  is  the  'author,'  No.  1  or  No.  2,  or  must  both  Ije 

l)ut  down  as  'joint  authors.'"' — Undoubtedly  No.  1  is  the  author  of  the 

picture. 
■J.  CiiHKN. — Tlie  ferrotype  bath  must  be  kept  decidedly  acid,  preferably  with 

nitric  aciil.    I'ossibly  the  fogging  is  caused  by  the  tent  not  being  light-tight. 

At  some  watering  places  itinerant  photographers  .are  not  allowed  on  tlie 

bench   at  all,   and  at  others  only  by  special  permission  from  the  local 

authorities. 
Rei'koduction. — -Messrs.  Dixon  &  Son  have  not  published  their  method  of 


however,   they  take  ordinary 
We  also  Iwlieve  they  prepare 


orthochromatic  photocraphy.      We  believe, 

commercial  plates  anil  treat  them  afterwards. 

them  specially  for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  employed  ; 

that  is,  according  to  the  character  of  the  pictures  to  be  reproiluced. 

Maclure,  Macdonai.d,  &  Co.  (Glasgow.) — Gelatine  plates  for  stripping  are 
regular  articles  of  commerce  in  America,  also  in  Germany ;  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  they  are  not  niaile  here.  The  most  likely  firm  to  supply  them  is 
Mawson  &  Swan.  Better  write  them.  If  they  cannot  sup])ly  tlieni  you  had 
better  coniniunicate  with  some  of  the  American  or  German  nianufacturers. 

•  G,  H.  W.  A.  complains  that,  in  response  to  a  request,  lie  sent  sjiecimens  and  a 
photograph  of  himself  to  a  firm  at  Brighton,  ami  he  cannot  obtain  their 
return  or  any  reply  to  his  repeated  apjilirations. — .\s  our  correspondent  .it 
jtresent  does  not  give  us  ])eriiiission  to  ajipend  his  name  to  the  letter,  we  do 
not  publish  the  name  of  the  firm,  but  we  enter  their  names  on  our  Black 
Register. 

T.  H.  T. — 1.  There  are  no  means  of  removing  the  stains.— 2.  The  canls  have 
been  so  short  a  time  in  the  market  that  no  practical  opinion  can  be  expressed 
as  to  whether  they  will  prove  i>ernmnent  or  not  under  the  cx)iiditions  referred 
to. — ,3.  Yes,  by  emjiloying  a  reflector  placed  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
and  placing  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  ground  glass  a  little  distance  iu  front 
of  the  negative. 

.A.  0.  says  ;  "  I  want  to  mount  some  silhouetted  photographs  (on  albunienised 
paper)  uiKui  a  canvas  stretcher  covered  with  endless  cartridge  )>aper;  what 
IS  the  best  mountant .'  I  should  say  gelatine,  if  there  is,  as  1  think,  a  way 
of  keeping  it  liquid  without  heat  or  loss  of  sticking  jiroperties." — If  the 
prints  are  very  large,  stirch  will  probably  be  best  There  is  a  dithiulty  in 
covering  a  large  surface  with  gelatine  without  its' setting.  The  best  method 
of  doing  it  is  to  use  a  sample  which  has  .slow  setting  properties. 


Inquirer. — We  cannot  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  spots  without 
knowing  full  jjarticulars  as  to  how  and  under  what  conditions  the  prints 
were  produced.  The  fixing  and  washing  are  but  minor  points.  With  regard 
to  the  mounts  causing  the  spots,  this  can  only  be  settled  by  a  chemical 
examination.  Send  a  sample  of  tlieni  to  a  chemical  expert  for  analysis  and 
exhaustive  testing. 

E.\i'eri.mkntamst  writes :  "  Is  Goupil's  process  of  photogravure  patented  in 
this  country ;  if  so,  can  you  tell  nie  the  number  of  the  patent  and  if  it  is 
still  in  force  ?  I  wish  to  make  some  pl.ites  by  it,  and  shall  be  glad  of  any 
inforni.ation  you  can  give."— Gouiiil's  process  is  not  patented.  It  is,  and 
always  was,  worked  by  them  as  a  secret  process.  No  authentic  details  of 
the  process  have  been  published  or,  we  presume,  are  likely  to  be. 

J.  nuTTON.— Are  you  sure  that  the  cheap  opal  jjictures  you  refer  to  are  not 
printed  in  carbon  .'  We  have  seen  carbon  prints  on  opal  retaileil  at  less 
]irices  than  those  you  quote.  Possibly,  if  the  pictures  are  bromide  ones,  the 
jiroducei-s  prepare  their  own  plates  ;  they  would  then  cost  le.ss  than  bought 
one.s.  Whichever  process  be  employed,  the  producers  get  but  little  profit  on 
each  individual  picture,  but  they  .are  always  made  in  large  numbers. 

S.  Tolmer  says  :  "  I  have  seen  it  staled  that  gold  size  diluted  makes  an  excel- 
lent varnish  for  negatives,  and  tliat  it  is  nuuh  to  be  preferred  to  the  ordinary 
varnish  of  commerce.  Is  this  correct ;"— In  the  first  place,  "gold  size"  is  a 
very  indifferent  article,  and  it  is  rarely  that  two  samples  from  cUtTerent 
m.akers  are  alike,  and  not  always  even  from  the  same  makers.  Home  gold 
size  when  diluted  makes  a  good  negative  varnish,  but  some  do  not.  We  have 
h.ad  some  samples  that  have  taken  a  week  or  more  to  dry. 

G.  H.  A.  writes  :  "I  have  been  trying  to  take  a  photograph  of  the  express  at 
full  speed,  but  fail  to  get  a  good  one.  I  use  a  Kershaw's  shutter  screwed  as 
tight  as  it  will  work,  with  a  wi.le-angle  Ojitimus  rapid  rectilinear  lens,  and 
Jlawson's  extra  rapid  plates.  If  I  take  the  train  coming  in  tlie  distance  I 
get  a  good  sharp  negative,  but  when  I  try  her  close  to  me,  say  just  as  she  is 
nearly  passing,  the  engine  is  always  blurred,  the  csniages  beins  quite  .sliarji. 
What  is  the  cause  of  this?  Also,  should  sunlight  be  used  .'"—In  reply: 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  rapidity  of  action  of  even  the  most  rapid  shutter,  and 
in  your  case  that  limit  h.-»s  been  reached  in  the  attempt  to  take  an  engine, 
side  on,  when  close  to  the  camera.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  increasing 
still  further  the  rapidity  of  the  shutter  by  means  of  a  stronger  spring,  and 
as  the  exposure  will  then  be  so  brief,  sunlight  will  be  necessary.  The  nearer 
a  moving  object  is  to  the  camera  the  greater  is  its  angular  motion  in  a  given 
period. 

Mawson  &  Swan's  Phntnjraphers'  Pocfxt  Dianj  for  September  is  received. 
It  is  always  highly  appreci.ated. 

Photographic  Club.— Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  September  3, 
Siipplementari/  Ej-imiiires ;  September  10,  On  Modifillng  Leiifci. 

Correction.— In  Mr.  Blakeley's  toning  formula,  descriljed  on  page  539  (last 
issue),  read  "To  tone,  use  half  a  pint  of  the  above  for  three  sheets  of  jiaper." 

Darkest  Africa  in  the  Lantern.- Messrs.  Newton  &  Co.,  3,  Fleet-strejt, 
h.ave  secureil  the  sole  right  of  reproducing  as  lantern  slides  the  illustrations  in 
Stanley's  new  book,  /«  Diirkent  .i/riiii.. 

Mr.  William  F.  Slater,  Picture  Frame  Maker,  Southampton-street,  Cam- 
berwell,  has  sent  us  an  elegant  frame  in  which  he  li.as  mounted  our  Convention 
Group  Supplement     He  supplies  these  at  a  inoilerate  price. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings,  F.C.S.,  a  ch.arniing  little  group 
taken  by  him  iit  Old  Moreton  Hall  during  the  recent  Convention.  In  addition 
to  several  ladies,  it  contains  excellent  portraits  of  Messrs.  Bothamley,  Hringle, 
Henderson,  Cowan,  Werner,  Cembrano,  Mason,  Kidd,  Lysaght,  and  others. 

Liverpool  Amateur  Photo<;raphic  Association.— Prospective  Programme. 
— Thur-sday,  September,  25,  Paper  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Chailwick,  of  Manchester,  on 
Sterensrnpic  I'holoifraplii/ ;  Thursday,  October  30,  Paper  and  demonstration  by 
the  Britannia  Works  Company  on  Alpha  Paper;  Thursday,  November  27, 
Annual  Meeting. 

North  London  Photographic  Society.— Tliis  Society  resumes  its  meetings 
for  the  ensuing  session  on  Tuesday  evening  next  iu  Wellington  Hall,  Upper- 
street,  Islington,  at  a  quarter-past  eight,  when  Mr.  Hedley  Smith  will  give  a 
lecture  on  iMtetlire  Ciimems  and  Film  Photngraphy,  which  all  are  invited  to 
attend.  A  useful  and  interesting  syllabus  has  been  arranged  which  covers  the 
ground  \\\t  to  Christmas. 

ExHiniTioN  OF  the  Photographic  Society  ok  India.— We  have  received 
the  prospectus  of  the  fourth  annual  international  exhibition  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  India.  The  exhibition  will  be  held  in  Calcutta  during 
December.  Five  gold,  fifteen  silver,  and  fifteen  bronze  medals  are  ottered  tor 
competition,  of  wliicli  one  gold,  five  silver,  and  five  bronze  are  ott'ereil  to 
amateurs  of  the  worM  ;  one  gold,  two  silver,  and  three  bronze  to  amateurs  of 
Inilia  and  Burinah  ;  an<l  one  gold,  two  silver,  and  two  bronze  to  amateur 
members  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India.  In  addition  to  the  above  a 
special  medal  will  be  given  for  the  liest  pbptograph  in  the  exhibition.  Copies 
of  the  prospectus  and  full  particulars  oau  be  had  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Gladstone, 
Wooltou  Vale,  Liverpool. 
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TOXING  BATHS. 
It  is  evident  that  there  is  still  room  for  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  the  (rold-toning  bftth,  long  as  it  has  been  before 
the  photographic  public.  There  are,  however,  some  poiuta  be- 
yond the  poasibilitj  of  diacuasioo  which  may  with  advantage 
be  dilated  u{>on  in  view  of  the  reeant  diacnsaion  at  the  London 
and  PrDTinoial  Photographic  Aasociatiun.  A  generation  of 
ptiiiiix'rnphers  has  sprung  np  since  the  advent  of  alkaline  gold 
lich  completely  ousted  the  old  combined  "toning  and 
i  it!i.  Chaugea  were  theo  rung  upon  almost  every 
al.  U.I.  ..!;  fur  the  purpow  of  ioTenting  a  novelty  to  which 
the  inventor's  name  could  be  tagged.  Carbonate  and  phosphate 
of  soda  were  the  originals.  M.  L'Abb^  Laborde  shortly  afler- 
waids  sttggeeted  acetate,  but  for  a  loog  time  little  attention 
was  paid  to  it  The  so-called  '*  diloride  of  lime "  had  a  nin, 
and  was,  when  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath  was  described, 
confused  with  it  by  the  uiilearaed  and  others.  Ctiloride  of 
lime,  we  need  scarcely  say,  is  an  vnadentific  term,  on  absurdity 
indeed,  and  the  phrase  "  bleaching  powder  "  should  always  be 
employed  when  this  material  is  to  be  designated. 

before  further  alluding  to  these  rartooi  baths,  we  may  say  of 
these  two  calctom  baths  that  their  working  differs  considerably 
from  the  others.  It  is  usually  considered  that  tones  nearer 
approaching  to  pure  black  can  be  obtained  with  the  blcaching- 
powdcr  formula  thao  with  any  other.  Further,  this  particular 
bath  would  teem  to  require  more  experience  th.in  the  rest,  for 
reports  as  to  its  valoe  vary  tsr  more  than  thoee  with  reganl  to 
.all  the  rest  combined.  We  wen  told  some  time  sgo  by  the 
head  toner  of  a  large  photographic  establishment  that  it 
took  him  mooths  to  get  into  the  way  of  using  it,  but  that  when 
be  had  leamt  how  to  control  its  apparent  vagaries,  he  preferred 
it  to  all  otlien.  His  chief  guide  to  the  condition  of  the  bath 
was  its  smell,  which  should  always,  he  naid,  "  lie  enough  to 
enable  you  to  smell  the  chlorine  " — that  is  to  say,  he  meant  the 
characteristic  smell  of  bleaching  powder.  This  bath  also  tends 
to  give  purer  whitea.  It  is  quite  possible  that  it  was  originally 
devised  to  act  as  a  bleach  to  the  yellowness  of  the  paper  pro- 
duced by  too  long  keeping.  The  bath  would  be  useless  if  the 
aolntion  were  strong  enoagh  actually  to  bleach ;  while  if  a 
yellowed  piece  of  silvered  paper  be  placed  in  a  weak  solution  of 
the  bleaching  powder  (without  gold)  it  would  be  seen  to  be 
useless,  or  to  produce  a  peeuliar  iteration  of  colour  worse  than 
the  original  yellowness.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  tone  of 
eoloor  and  the  purity  of  the  whites  ore  (iropertica  inherent 
to  the  miiture  and  nnt  tn  \tn  one  const  it  ucnf.  tliO  Meoching 
powder. 

when  we  come  tu   in--   i muririe  oi  caicumi    Kiitii  we  find 
the  early  fonnoki  and   the  actual  pntctical  working  to  be 


entirely  different  from  thoee  usually  employed  with  other 
baths.  Writing  from  memory — w"e  believe  we  are  correct — 
the  formula  first  practised  was,  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold, 
two  g^rains  of  common  chalk,  aud  half  a  grain  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  put  into  a  pint  of  water  and  the  mixtiu%  fre<|uently 
shaken  during  two  days,  after  which  it  was  ready  for  use.  The 
essential  peculiarity  of  its  use  was  that  the  print/)  were  only 
to  be  very  slightly  washed  before  being  placed  iu  this  toning 
solution.  In  actual  practice  this  plan  was  carried  out,  and 
our  own  experience  enables  us  to  say  that  it  was  <juite 
effective,  and  that,  moreover,  so  far  from  a  grain  of  gold  to 
a  pint  of  water  giving  a  slow  bath,  t^  opposite  was  the 
case.  Very  few  prints  could  be  put  m  at  once,  for  the 
tonipg  took  place  so  rapidly  that  before  each  could  be 
handled  some  were  over-toned  and  spoiled.  The  bath  was 
marvellously  «iuick  and  verj*  economical.  As  to  the  tones 
obtained,  our  opinion,  carefully  arrived  at,  was  that  though 
there  was  a  complete  and  utter  aliscnce  of  any  mealiness, 
yet  the  colour  up<.in  critical  examination  was  slightly — very 
slightly — less  brilliant  than  with  other  baths.  Further,  we 
noted  some  strange  irregalarities  in  its  action.  Of  course,  if 
the  prints  were  much  w.iiihe'I  the  bath  woh  practically  useless 
for  toning,  but  apart  from  tliat,  there  were  occasions  when  the 
action  was  much  more  rapid  than  others,  and  as  the  general 
tendency  of  our  experiments  was  to  the  effect  tbnt  this 
hai>pencd  with  a  new  floating  bath,  our  practice  drifted  away 
from  this  juirticular  solution  to  others,  which  we  will  treat 
of  in  our  next  article  on  this  subject. 


ALCOHOL  IN  TftE  DEVELOrER. 
Althocoh  photographers  have  had  little  cause  to  conjplnin  of 
any  excessive  temperature  during  the  present  summer,  there 
have  neverthclcM  been  the  usual  seasonable  trotiblcs  in  the 
shape  of  frilling,  blistering,  anc^  dissolving  of  films.  True, 
thcM  are  not  now  so  common  as  they  were  a  few  yenrs  ngo,  nor 
are  they  so  serious  in  character,  thanks  to  the  great  improve- 
ments made  in  the  uianufiicturc  of  plates,  ax  well  as  in  the 
methods  of  using  theiu  ;  but  the  comparative  rarity  of  these 
visitations,  perhaps,  renders  it  all  the  more  desirable  that  an 
efiScient  remedy  should  be  at  hand  and  ready  for  immediate 
application  at  the  shortest  notice. 

In  very  many  developing  rooms  the  ordinary  course  of  nlum- 
ing  forms  a  portion  of  the  regular  routine,  and  is  resorted  to 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year — a  practice  to  which  may  probably, 
in  a  great  measure,  be  due  the  comparative  immunity  from 
trouble.  But  even  where  such  precautions  arc  invariably 
I  taken,  sudden  attacks  arc  by  no  means  unknown,  and  when 
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these  do  occur,  the  usual  remedies  appear  to  be  utterly  useless. 
Such  chance  visitations  are  by  no  means  confined  to  the  hottest 
weather,  for  wo  recently  experienced  one  on  a  day  which,  for 
the  season  of  the  year,  was  decidedly  cold  ;  but  they  are  more 
prevalent  during  the  summer  than  the  winter  months.  They 
occur,  too,  with  even  the  most  reputed  makes  of  plates,  from 
which  facts  it  is  not  unfair  to  argue  that  the  primary  cause  is 
most  probably  to  be  traced  to  atmospheric  conditions  during 
the  process  of  manufacture,  and  not  to  any  abnormal  circum- 
stances prevailing  at  tlie  period  of  development;  in  fact,  it 
may  generally  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  the  plates  them- 
selves that  are  at  fault,  and  not  the  development. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  under  certain  electrical  con- 
ditions of  the  atmosphere,  solution  of  gelatine,  or  indeed 
gelatine  in  any  form  in  the  presence  of  moisture,  undergoes  a 
change  partaking  more  or  less  of  the  character  of  decomposition, 
and  considerable  loss  frequently  occurs  from  this  cause  to 
manufacturers  of  gelatine,  glue,  dry  plates,  and  similar  articles. 
In  the  case  of  diy "  plates  the  change  may  occur  in  the  case 
of  a  large  V)atch  of  emulsion  after  it  has  been  tested,  or  even 
after  a  portion  of  it  has  been  coated  and  the  plates  dried  and 
rendered  safe  ;  so  that  even  plates  from  "  the  same  batch  "  may 
exhibit  the  faults  spoken  of,  while  others  are  wholly  exempt. 

The  great  prevalence  of  frilling  in  the  early  days  of  gelatine 
plates  arose  mainly  from  the  employment  of  far  softer  kinds  of 
gelatine  than  those  in  use  at  present.  Not  only  arc  sucli 
samples  more  prone  to  swell,  pucker,  and  blister  tlian  the 
harder  sorts,  but  they  are  also  mofe  readily  decomposed ;  and 
if  we  take  into  consider.ation  also  the  methods  of  prolonged 
emulsification  formerly  in  vogue,  there  need  be  no  surprise  at 
the  vei-y  common  occuirence  of  frilling  in  former  times.  The 
trouble  arising  from  tlie  use  of  a  too  soft  gelatine,  as  such,  is 
totally  different  from  that  occurring  from  decomposition.  In 
the  former  case  the  gelatine  merely  swells,  and  in  consequence 
partially  or  wholly  leaves  the  glass  in  an  unbroken  .sheet.  In 
the  latter  the  evil  assumes  a  variety  of  shapes,  in  all  of  wl\ich 
a  tendency  to  rottenness  of  film  is  shown.  Blisters,  "  pits," 
and  partial  solution  of  the  fihn,  are  common  phases,  and  in 
bad  cases  the  film  will  break  away  from  the  glass  in  small 
pieces  the  instant  the  plate  is  moistened.  Very  seldom  in  such 
instances  is  there  any  appearance  of  "  frilling,"  properly  so 
called,  as  from  the  rotten  nature  of  the  gelatine  it  is  incapable 
of  swelling  or  expanding. 

Where  frilling  arises  from  the  first  of  the  causes  named,  or 
mainly  so,  the  mere  treatment  with  alum  after  or  during 
development  will  in  almost  every  case  prove  effective ;  but 
■wliere  decomposition  has  occurred  tlie  treatment  is  practically 
useless.  The  employment  of  alum  in  the  emulsion  itself  may 
have  a  beneficial  or  even  an  absolutely  curative  action,  and  is 
very  commonly  employed  when  not  actually  necessary,  but  only 
as  a  safeguard.  AVhere,  however,  this  application  of  tlie  remedy 
fails,  its  subsequent  exhibition  is  useless  or  worse. 

The  question  therefore  arises  as  to  what  alternative  method 
of  cure  we  can  fly  to  in  case  of  need.  The  old  stock  remedies, 
or  rather  precautions,  such  as  the  addition  of  Epsom  salts  to 
the  developer,  or  the  use  of  ice-cold  water,  arc  after  all  only 
applicable  in  cases  of  over  soft  gelatine.  Such  agents  as  tannin 
or  gallic  acid  are  equally  limited  in  tlieir  application,  as  before 
they  can  possibly  exercise  any  chemical  influence  in  hardening 
the  film,  its  disintegration  has  already  taken  place.  There  are 
also  serious  objections  to  the  use  of  these  from  other  points  of 
view. 

Wholly  different  in  character,  and  specially  suited  for  use  in 


all  cases  of  rottenness  of  film,  is  the  remedy  proposed  ten  or 
eleven  yeai-s  ago  by  Captain  Abney,  consisting  of  the  applica- 
tion of  a  coating  of  collodion  to  the  gelatine  film  before  develop- 
ment. This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  binds  a  rotten  film  together,. 
while  it  also  prevents  the  swelling  of  one  otherwise  liable  to- 
that  form  of  the  evil.  As  a  thoroughly  efficient  preventive 
of  frilling,  the  collodion  method  might  be  recommended,  if  it 
were  not  for  its  objectionable  features,  chief  of  which  is  the  im- 
pervious cliaracter  of  the  compound  film.  So  completely  does- 
thc  collodion  film  protect  the  underlying  gelatine,  that  with  an 
ordinary  exposure  it  is  almost  im])Ossil)le  to  develop  an  image, 
however  long  the  plate  may  remain  in  the  solution ;  while  with 
a  greatly  prolonged  exposure  no  density  of  reduction  can  be 
secured,  and,  needless  to  say,  fixing  and  wasliing  are  equally 
prolonged. 

A  method,  however,  which  possesses  the  advantages  without 
the  objections  of  collodion  was  first  utilised  by  us  some  years 
ago,  %Yhen  every  other  remedy  had  failed,  with  a  batch  of  rather 
valuable  exposures  upon  hopelessly  frilling  plates,  and  in  an, 
article  in  our  Alj[.\xac  for  1888,  by  Mr.  W.  Clement  Williams, 
the  method  is  again  briefly  alluded  to.  It  consists  in  the  use- 
of  an  alcoholic  developer,  the  proportion  of  alcohol  being  of 
course  dependent  upon  the  severity  of  the  case  to  be  treated. 

As  a  test  of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  treatment  in  pre- 
venting mechanical  injury  to  the  film,  we  may  mention  tliat  an 
emulsion  that  had  become  permanently  liquid  through  de- 
composition was  spread  upon  glass  and  dried  by  heat  while  in 
a  level  position.  Such  a  film  would  of  course  suffer  very  rapid 
solution  in  the  ordinary  developer,  but  when  treated  with  a, 
mixtui-e  of  alcohol  and  water  in  equal  parts,  and  the  usual  pro- 
portion.s  of  pyro,  ammonia,  and  bi'omide,  it  entirely  withstood  all 
injurious  action  and  produced  a  fairly  good  negative.  Eveni 
under  the  abnormal  conditions  stated,  namely,  the  perfect 
solubility  of  the  gelatine  film,  the  combined  action  of  the 
alcohol  and  the  pyro  produced  a  sort  of  tanning  effect,  and 
the  film  was  capable  of  withstanding  for  some  time  the  action 
of  plain  water,  though  it  eventually  succumbed. 

In  the  case  of  a  film  only  partially  soluble,  or  so  rotten  as  to 
cause  trouble  with  the  ordinary  developer,  the  alcoholic  treat- 
ment answers  perfectly,  and  in  this  case  there  is  practically  no 
danger  of  the  subsequent  solution  or  damage  of  the  film  in 
washing.  Tlie  hardening  or  tanning  effect  is  sufficient  to 
apparently  remove  the  original  rottenness  or  tendency  to 
solution,  even  though  the  proportion  of  alcohol  be  considerably 
less  than  that  stated. 

As  regards  any  counterbalancing  disadvantages  beyond  the 
additional  cost  of  the  alcoholic  developer  we  have  found  none, 
unless  it  be  a  slight  prolongation  of  the  time  occupied  in  the 
process.  This  is  chiefly  noticeable  in  the  early  stage,  and 
especially  when  using  hydroquinone,  the  image  taking  a  longer 
time  to  commence  to  appear.  Afterwards  it  progresses  with 
ordinary  rapidity,  and  the  total  time  consumed  is  not  mucli 
longer  than  usuaL  The  alcoholic  developer,  however,  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  clearer  and  more  brilliant  image,  and 
may  be  employed  with  a  smaller  dose  of  bromide  than  usually  j 
employed  with  the  aqueous  solution,  and  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  increase  of  time  may  be  neutralised  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  bromide. 

A  further  advantage  in  using  the  alcoholic  developer  is  that 
the  stock  solutions  may  be  alcoholic,  and  will  then  require  nO' 
acid  or  sulphite  to  give  them  keeping  qualities.  Many  opera- 
tors object  to  the  use  of  these  preservative  agents,  and  are 
equally  loth  to  employ  alcoholic  solutions  on  account  of  th& 
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aopleasaut  "  greasiness  "  caused  by  the  presence  of  vety  small 
<{aantitie8  of  alcohol  iu  the  developer.  AVheu  the  proportioa  is 
inereaaed,  that  difficulty  disappears. 


8n.rKs  still  retains  it«  high  price,  and  there  t^  rery  little  prospect 
'  of  its  becoming  lower  st  present.  Nitrate  of  siker  is  not  the  only* 
material  that  ^otograpbers  emploj,  and  for  which  they  will,  probably, 
have  to  pay  a  higher  price-  in  the  near  future.  It  is  stated  that  a 
«hemical  union  is  about  to  be,  or  is,  fanned— aftt-r  the  ttyle  of  the 
"  salt  union" — to  take  over  most  cl  tiie  largeat  alkali  and  chemical 
works  in  the  Uaited  Kiagdoa.  This,  of  eoane,  means  that  the 
present  price*  ef  eheaiieal  products  will  be  enhaneed  generally.  Paper 
makers  in  partictdar  riew  the  sehsne  with  alarm,  and  are  said  to 
be  projecting  a  combination  among  tbemaelrea  to  establish  works  of 
their  own,  oo  a  large  scale,  to  manufacture  such  chemicals  as  they 
ZKqnire,  ao  as  not  to  be  dependent  npon  "  the  rin^." 


IIvi-oarLTRiiK  of  soda,  amongst  other  ch>-mtcals,  is  consumed  Tery 
tszteiuiTely  by  paper  makers  as  an  anti-chlor,  and  they  naturally 
hx>k  with  diaaay  at  any  material  rise  in  its  price,  or  that  of  the 
other  ■alariala  tliay  us*  ao  laigalj,  Waee  their  proposed  combination. 
With  thas*  maoM  ihste  is  littla  doohl  but  that  prioea  will  become 
higher  gansnlly ;  Vut  whether  the  qaality  uf  the  chemicals  will  he 
■cwieapoDdiBgly  improved  reoswM  to  ba  seen.  At  the  present  tiaae 
them  is  no  question  there  are  maay  aaple*  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
now  in  the  market  which  are  totally  unfitted  for  any  photographic 
purpose  whatever,  although  they  may  answer  very  well  as  an  anti- 
«hhw.  For  the  most  part,  hypomlphita  of  soda  is  now  obtained  as  a 
by»-pn)dact  at  the  alkali  worka.  lafarior  "  hypo  "  has  much  to  answer 
for  in  eonaaaian  with  fading  photographs.  We  do  not,  however,  in 
spite  of  the  union,  anticipate  aay  eaoihitant  rise  in  the  price  of  the 
chemicals  nasd  in  photography,  inasainch  as  the  kean  eoapetition  of 
4lie  Germans  will  to  a  grsat  extent  act  as  a  detenaat 


Oxit  day  last  week  a  deigyman  applied  at  a  London  poUee  court  for 

s — "-•  *' '■ V-itemon  &  Co.,  the  well-known 

c  ition  nf  a  can  of  paraffin  oil. 

Friin  uM  >tau-uiri!i  :t  cpp-Hr-  in<-  uii  was  dehveted  at  his  house,  bat 
h»  rrfused  to  sign  the  "  delivery  abrat,"  themfore  the  carman  took  it 
•May.  Fnthsa  partimVaia  w«s«  raqmiiad  before  Um  magistrate 
untold  grant  m  minwa  If  it  is  gnurtad,  or  by  the  time  the  rev. 
^geiilVaaaii  gets  his  oil  hack,  be  will  probably  have  discovered  that  it 
mvM  have  been  far  laaatnmbl*  to  hava  signe<l  the  delivery  sheet  in 
the  flnt  instance. 

Araopoa  of  signing  the  dalivory  shcata  ef  carriers  and  railway  com- 
panies, it  may  he  well  to  call  tha  attaatkw  of  photographers  who 
are  oontinoally  forwa^ifing  and  leeaiviog  negatives  and  other  fragile 
articles  to  the  fact  that  againg  the  shaet,  to  an  extent,  implies  that  the 
gooda  are  received  tnt  from  injury.  In  most  cases,  bnkaa  glass  can 
be  detected  by  shaUag  the  paicel.  ThsB,  if  it  be  rafoaed,  it  will  be 
returned  to  the  cooaigMr,  or  it  may  be  opened  in  the  pieaence  of  the 
carman,  and  his  sheet  signed  "  reeeivad  diunsged."  In  every  instance 
where  injury  ia  sa^eeted,the  package  Aould  he  opened  in  the  presence 
of  the  porter.  When  this  is  done,  trouble  msy  often  be  saved  in  re- 
coveting  eonpensatioD. 


In  a  eaae  of  our  own  a  few  years  back,  liability  for  damage  to  some 
photogxaphic  apparatus  was  disputed  on  th<'  p-ound  that  the  sheet 
was  rfgned  by  oar  sarvaot  or  representative.  The  carrying  company 
— whidi  by  the  way  we  helieva  doea  aot  now  exist — alleged  that  the 
'igning  «f  tha  sbsat  was  an  adknowtedgment  that  the  goods  were 
JaBiaraJ  frsa  from  damage.  It  ia  aaldom, however,  that  any  respeet- 
aUa  earrisTf  or  a  raUway  company,  would  adopt  this  maaaa  of 
shfaUng  tb^  liabilities. 

Tbb  abmt  and  dull  <lays  of  winter  ara  fast  approaching,  and  those 
photogiapkan  who  intend  to  adopt  artificial  lighting  in  the  studio,  or 


for  enlsrging  purposes,  should  lose  no  time  in  making  their  arrange- 
ments. Since  the  Electric  Lighting  Act  has  been  amended,  there  is, 
or  shortly  will  be,  scarcely  a  street  in  London  where  electricity  cannot 
be  laid  on  like  gas ;  and  there  are  few  provincial  towns  where  similar 
facilities  do  not  exist.  When  the  current  can  be  obtained  for  use  as 
required,  the  installation  of  the  light  for  photographic  purposes  is  a 
very  inexpensive  matter  com]>ared  with  the  outlay  necessary  for 
generating  the  current  on  the  pj^mises.  .V  further  advantage  is  that 
most  of  the  companies  undertake  the  supply  of  the  necessary  lamps  and 
sppliance-x.  As  many  of  the  companies  are  young,  and  will  have  their 
hands  full  for  some  time  to  come,  it  will  be  wise  to  give  them  oa  long 
s  notice  as  possible  of  whst  will  be  wanted,  so  that  it  may  be  ready 
by  the  time  reqiured. 

With  regard  to  the  kiad  of  lamp,  a  "  focue-kee,  ing  "  one,  though  a 
oonvenienee,  is  not  an  essential  for  studio  work,  but  for  enlarging  pur- 
poses it  is  absolutely  necessary.  By  a  focus-keeping  lamp  b  meant  one 
that  will  retain  the  point  of  light  always  at  the  same  spot,  and  this 
necessitates  a  special  constniction  and  mechanism.  As  one  carbon  is 
consumed  at  about  twice  the  rate  of  the  other,  it  follows  that  the  arc 
would  be  constantly  altering  its  position,  and  this  would  be  fatal  to 
sharpness  in  enlarging,  though  it  is  of  little  or  no  consequence  in 
taking  portraits.  However,  lamps  are  constructed  that  will  keep  the 
light  steadily  in  the  aame  position,  and  their  oost  is  not  very  much 
more  than  that  of  the  ordinary  onea. 


Wb  are  continually  receiving  inquiries— from  collotypers  and  otheia 
whoee  work  rsquiies  reversed  negatives— for  plates,  prepared  ready  for 
*^PPfi>8  ^  Gl>a  therefrom,  nmilar  to  those  supplied  ou  the  Continent 
for  this  daaa  of  work.  In  America,  in  Oomioay,  and  other  places  on 
the  Continent,  such  pUte*  aru  regular  articles  of  commerce,  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  they  are  profitable  to  their  makers.  It  was  rumoured 
a  little  time  back  that  some  of  the  English  manufacturers  were  about 
to  put  Minilar  plates  on  the  market,  and  within  the  past  few  days 
our  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  Mawson  &  Swan  and  the 
Autotype  Company  manufacture  and  catalogue  plates  of  this  daas. 
Probably,  as  mechanical  proceeses  requiring  reversed  negatives  are, 
comparatively,  so  little  worked  here,  other  manufacturers  conmder 
that  stripping  plates  would  not  pnjve  remunerative. 


Now  that  si-vrral  Photographic  Societies'  Exhibitions  are  announced, 
and  others  are  being  pn^jiKted,  we  call  the  particukr  attention  of  thdr 
promoters  to  the  medals  question.  This  subject  has  always  been,  and 
probably  ever  will  be,  a  vexed  one,  owing  to  the  judges'  awards  not 
being  always  in  accord  with  the  ideas  of  the  competitors.  Much  of 
the  heartburning  may,  however,  be  averted  if  the  conditions  of  the 
competition  wen-,  in  the  first  in*talu^e,  made  more  definite  and  distinct. 
For  aMmpk?,  when  a  priie  is  offered  for  the  best  picture,  or  series  of 
fMHpia  a  o-rtain  class,  however  bad  the  best  picture  or  series 
maybe,  the  exhibitor  conaiden  himself— and  rightly  too— entitled  to 
the  award,  unkss  a  diseretionafy  power  u  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
jadges,  and  it  is  clearly  so  stated  in  the  prospectus  first  issued.  The 
omianon  of  precise  tenaa  haa  caused  more  discontent  in  medal  awards 
than  anythinir  else. 

♦ 

IIISTOKICAL  NOTE  ON  LENSES. 
Thb  history  'nf  the  spknatie  or  quick-acting  doublet  now  so  uni- 
versally manufactured  having  been  so  definitely  set  forth  in  recent 
editorial  notes  in  Thi  Bkitish  Joubnai.  op  Photoobapity,  the 
subject  might  now  be  left  but  for  two  or  three  considerations. 

One  consideration  that  presents  itself  is,  that  sufficient  prominence  has 
not  been  given  to  the  character  of  the  change  introduced  by  Steinheil ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  real  great  point  in  which  his  lens,  the  aplanatic, 
differed  from  those  preceding  it,  and  so  constituted  a  first-class  in- 
vention. It  has  bci^n  said,  tliimgh  not  by  the  editor,  that  the  principle 
involved  in  the  construction  of  the  rspid  rectilinear  lens  is  included  in 
that  of  the  wirl)>-Bngle  rectilinear,  the  last-mentioned  lens  being  un- 
derstood U>  he  cloeely  similsr  to  Sleinheil's  splanat.  One  of  the 
principles  made  use  of  is  certainly  common  to  these  lenses,  i.e.,  that 
of  having  the  negative  or  denser  element  outside ;  but  this  principle, 
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aa  has  been  shown,  was  adopted  by  Steinheil,  not  only  in  his  aplanatic 
lens,  but  in  his  earlier  lens  of  January,  I860,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
older  application  of  it  by  Grubb.  If,  therefore,  this  is  the  principle 
in  the  Dnllmeyer  lens  of  September,  1866,  which  is  supposed  to  cover 
the  rapid  rectilinear,  both  instruments  were  also  covered  by  Steinheil's 
earlier  production. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  point  which  constituted  the 
novelty  and  utility  of  Steinheil's  aplanatic  was  the  freedom  from 
spherical  aberration  obtained  by  the  use  of  curves,  and  of  kinds  of 
glass  specified.  This  freedom  from  spherical  aberration,  or  aplanatism, 
was  such  an  immense  step  in  advance  of  what  had  previously  been 
done  with  cemented  lenses,  that  it  has  practically  revolutionised  the 
manufacture  of  photographic  lenses  for  general  work;  opticians  all 
over  the  world — Mr.  J.  H.  Dallmeyer  more  promptly,  perhaps,  than 
others — having  till  now  occupied  themselves  with  manufacturing 
lenses  after  this  model  under  a  great  variety  of  names. 

Petzval  was  the  first  to  construct  a  lens  of  large  aperture — rapid, 
that  is — from  which  spherical  aberration  was  so  perfectly  eliminated 
that,  in  spite  of  its  large  aperture,  fine  definition  was  obtained.  His 
portrait  lens,  which  was  tlie  admiration  of  mathematicians,  was  also 
the  model  for  manufacturing  opticians  universally.  Steinheil's 
elimination  of  spherical  aberration  from  a  cemented  lens  was  another 
optical  triumph  of  the  first  order,  and  places  its  inventor,  with  Petzval, 
in  the  highest  rank  of  optical  mathematicians  to  whom  photography 
is  indebted. 

With  regard  to  the  Dallmeyer  wide-angle  rectilinear  itself,  I  think 
more  might  be  said  in  its  favour  as  a  wide-angle  lens  than  has  been 
done.  The  aplanatic  form  being  adaptable,  with  modifications  shown 
by  the  inventor,  for  wide-angle  lenses,  has  been  very  generally  taken 
as  a  model,  and  in  many  points  is  an  excellent  one,  and  exceedingly 
portable.  There  is  one  point,  however,  equaUty  of  illumination,  in 
which  for  wide  angles  it  is  necessarily  behind  lenses  of  deeper  curva- 
ture, such  as  the  Dallmeyer  wide-angle,  Busch's  pantascope,  and  some 
others  which  have  gone  out  of  manufacture.  It  is  obvious  that  with 
a  shallow  curve  the  light  which  falls  at  any  considerable  angle  is  to  a 
great  extent  lost  by  reflection,  and  as  the  margin  of  a  wide-angle 
picture  is  always  deficient  in  illumination,  if  only  from  the  fact  that 
the  diaphragm  for  marginal  rays  is  practically  an  ellipse,  it  is  very 
undesirable  to  allow  these  marginal  rays  to  be  further  weakened  by 
loss  from  reflection.  This  fault  is  one  that  is  inherent  in  lenses  of  shallow 
curves,  and  therefore,  for  very  wide  angles  at  all  events,  I  think  that 
the  deeper  curves  formerly  more  general  are  to  be  preferred. 

The  circumstance  that  lenses  after  the  model  of  the  Steinheil 
aplanatic  have  been  so  universally  manufactured  under  such  a  great 
variety  of  names  suggests  the  question  as  to  whetlier,  it  is  legitimate 
or  desirable  for  manufacturers  to  use  as  a  title  for  a  lens  a  name 
already  adopted  by  another  house.  When  the  name  is  what  may  be 
called  a  fancy  one,  there  may  be  ground  for  complaint  if  it  is  used  by 
a  later  manufacturer;  but  when,  as  in  the  case  of  such  expressions  as 
rectihnear,  aplanatic,  wide  angle,  &c.,  they  describe  a  characteristic 
quality  of  the  instrument,  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  claim  a 
monopoly  of  the  title,  so  that  another  maker  should  not  be  at  liberty 
to  describe  liis  production  as  what  it  really  is.  I  never  heard  of 
Steinheil  making  any  complaint  of  other  makers  using  the  word 
aplanatic  to  descrilie  lenses  made  after  hi.s  model ;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
be  urged  that  tliose  makers  who  do  use  tliis  descriptive  title  are 
willing  to  acknowledge  thereby  their  indebtedness  to  him,  and  do  not 
seek  to  claim  credit  for  an  originality  which  they  do  not  possess. 

The  last  consideration  is,  that  the  historical  matter  furnished  by  the 
editor  being  mostly  in  the  form  of  appends  may  be  difficult  to  find 
when  wanted  for  future  reference.  If  he  would  gather  it  into  one 
focus,  and  put  it  all  into  the  form  of  an  article,  say,  in  the  forthcoming 
Ykab-book,  it  might  prove  more  permanently  useful. 

W.  E.  Debbnham. 


POSITIVES  IN  THE  CAMERA. 

The  number  of  negatives  from  which  we  take  prints  bears,  perhaps, 
but  a  fractional  relation  to  the  total  number  of  negatives  we  produce 
in  the  course  of  a  season's  work,  except  in  the  studio  of  a  professional 
photographer,  where  we  must  exactly  reverse  the  comparison.  In  this 
respect  there  is  probably  not  one  amongst  us  who  has  not  sinned. 


We  expose  our  plates,  develop  them,  are  pleased  or  dissatisfied  witli  the 
results,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  perhaps  take  a  silver  print  or  two  from 
them  just  to  see  how  the  positive  comes  out ;  but  we  tone  not,  neither 
do  we  fix,  unless  we  are  exhibitors,  or  new  to  the  art,  or  steeped  to 
the  eyes  in  the  most  thorough-going  enthusiasm.  I  sa,y  j>er haps  we 
take  a  silver  print  or  two,  and  it  is  a  liberal  qualification,  for  most  of 
us  do  not ;  the  negative  is  our  goal,  and  beyond  it  we  will  not 
venture.  Our  chief  dehght  is  to  watch  the  picture  grow  under  the 
action  of  the  developer,  a  pleasure  of  which  we  never  tira  Compared 
with  any  process  of  photographic  printing  now  extant,  negative  develop- 
ment is  more  instructive,  more  fascinating,  and,  if  I  may  dare  to  say 
so,  more  amusing  and  interesting  to  the  gi-eat  majority  of  us. 

If  we  only  took  half  a  dozen  prints  from  each  of  our  negatives  we 
should  make  the  sensitive  paper  manufactui-ers  exceedingly  busy. 
The  number  of  imprinted  negatives  lying  hidden  away  in  grooved 
boxes  must  be  enormous.  The  world  at  large  loses  by  the  imprison- 
ment of  so  much  that  is,  or  rather  would  be,  pleasing  to  look  upon,  if 
not  artistic  and  positively  beautiful.  We  deprive  ourselves  of  the 
pleasure — the  pardonable  pleasure — we  should  feel  at  beholding  the 
finished  results  of  our  travels  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  Good 
negatives  are  pretty  things  to  look  at,  but  we  soon  tire  of  holding 
pieces  of  glass  or  celluloid  up  to  the  light  even  for  our  own  admiration, 
and,  besides,  we  do  not  see  the  pictures  as  we  should.  How  much 
more  satisfactory  it  would  be  to  our  friends  and  ourselves  to  be  able 
to  pass  round  the  mounted  print  or  the  well-filled  album ! 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  we  are  tolerably  content  to  work  for 
negatives  only,  and  derive  as  much  pleasure  from  scanning  them  as 
we  should  in  viewing  the  positive  prints,  there  are  probably  other 
reasons  which  interfere  to  prevent  our  striking  prints  from  them.  If 
we  have  theinchnation,  we  are  without  the  time  or  the  money ;  or  we 
may  make  Jp  our  minds  to  have  a  day's  printing  when  the  weather  is 
finer,  or  a  night  with  bromide  development  when  we  get  home  early. 
But  the  weather  does  not  improve,  and  the  claims  of  business  are  too. 
strong,  and  so  our  good  resolutions  are  never  carried  out.  The  sum  of 
it  all  is,  that  we  cannot  or  will  not  spare  the  time,  money,  or  trouble. 
If  I  might  make  a  confession,  this  strongly  resembles  my  own  case, 
and  I  believe  it  is  the  same  with  many  others. 

But  besides  paper  prints  we  could  turn  our  negatives  (when  they  are 
worthy  of  the  distinction)  into  transparencies,  wliich  we  could  utilise 
for  decorative  purposes  and  so  forth.  But  how  often  is  this  done  ? 
Too  rarely,  and  for  the  reasons  already  given.  I  think  it  a  great  pity 
that  so  many  negatives  should  be  allowed  to  waste  their  sweetness  on 
the  desert  air  of  obscurity,  and  will  endeavour  to  suggest  a  means  for 
abbreviating  the  trouble  of  reproducing  them,  in  order  to  induce  others 
to  take  up  the  idea  and  put  it  to  practical  tests. 

Some  weeks  ago,  when  writing  of  the  reversal  of  negatives  by  con- 
tact-exposure, and  development,  followed  by  dissolution  of  the  positive 
and  development  of  the  negative  layer  beneath  it,  I  was  struck  by  the 
reflection  that  possibly  the  notion  was  capable  of  being  further  pressed 
into  service.  In  this  manner  we  get  a  negative  from  a  negative. 
Could  we  not  also  obtain  a  positive  from  a  positive  by  similar  opera- 
tions ?  Obviously,  as  an  unfixed  positive  consists  of  a  layer  of  metal 
upon  a  bed  of  unaltered  haloid,  so  also  has  an  unfixed  negative  a  film 
of  pure  bromide  beneath  it.  Ilemove  the  positive  and  a  negative  in 
true  gradation  is  developed;  remove  a  negative  and  of  course  a 
positive  should  be  obtained. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  we  may  secure  a  trans- 
parency direct  in  the  camera.  We  may  not  at  the  moment  of  exposure 
have  decided  that  the  subject  we  have  exposed  for  is  suitable  eitliec 
for  prmtiiig  or  for  making  into  a  transparency,  but  when  we  have 
developed  we  are  charmed  with  its  beauties,  and  we  then  have  a 
choice  of  the  tw-o  methods.  We  can  fix  the  plctui-e,  and  the  negative 
will  remain  for  printing  purposes,  although  the  probabilities  are  that 
it  will  never  be  printed  from.  If  it  is  at  once  made  into  a  trans- 
parency we  get  the  opportunity  of  utilising  it  for  decorative  purposes. 
Let  the  negative  therefore  be  chlorised,  dissolved  off  with  a  solvent  of 
silver  chloride,  the  residual  layer  of  unaltered  haloid  exposed  to  light, 
and  placed  in  the  developing  solution,  and  there  is  our  transparency — a 
positive  from  a  positive  at  one  operation.  I  refer  the  reader  to  the 
articles  on  Reversed  Negatives  vn  Oelatine  Plates  for  the  necessary 
practical  details,  which  have  simply  to  be  "  turned  round  "  to-  render 
them  applicable  to  the  production  of  positives. 

Provided  our  exposures  are  correct,  there  is  no  rapidity  of  plates 
which  is  unsuitable  for  employment  in  taking  direct  positives.  We- 
have  to  bear  in  mind  what  we  are  working  for,  and  arrange  our  pro- 
cedure accordingly.  In  these  days  of  non-staining  developers  tuere 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  films  perfectly  clear,  while,  if 
the  final  positive  picture  has  rather  a  thin  deposit,  which  might 
frequently  happen,  there  are  many  admirable  formulas  for  intensifi- 
cation at  hand  to  remedy  the  defect.     Probably  the  commonest  fault 
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«i  pmilim  obUined  \>j  a  direct  pioewi  would  be  the  miMtirfMtory 
eolonr  of  tht  picture,  but  here,  •gmin,  we  have  inoumeimble  methoda 
of  tonil^  to  help  na.  In  >hi>rt,  I  aue  do  i«aaon  why  the  quality  of  theae 
tranapMeneiea,  with  proper  care  and  atdU,  sbuiild  fall  below  thoaa 
obtained  bjr  printine  in  contact  with  ft  aegatiTe  and  derelopment. 

Manufactunfn  of  bromide  paper  do  not  gire  ua  a  Kieat  thickneas  uf 
fifan— or,  perhape,  it  ahoaVd  be  aaid  a  tofficiaat  thiacneae — otherwise 
there  woold  be  no  inauperabls  obatade  in  the  way  of  oar  petting  an 
>fff-'V"'»l  direct  poaitire  on  paper  ia  the  way  thoa  deacnbed.  The 
rmnlAm  ii,  I  beliere,  rapid  enough  for  all  espoaoree  where  there  are 
no  aM>Tiqg  object*.  On  the  other  band,  the  bnaide  op«b  now  in  the 
maihet  He,  I  faaej,  too  alow,  except  for  the  elaa*  of  Mb^ect  that  will 
'•taad  •  toiarably  kogexpoaare,  or  w*  ahoald  be  in  a  fair  war  to  be 
abb  to  take  diract  opal  poattiraa.  Of  aoane,  we  noat  not  hide  from 
ounelTea  the  fact  that  in  woriciag  (or  yoaitiTea  at  one  operation  we 
an  ileatirijing  the  aeana  of  nadhr  laproduction  whidi  we  poaaeaa 
witk  the  negative,  although  on  tlw  other  hand,  where  one  baa  a 
1  laimiaiamnj   and  no  negatire,  the  latter  ia  mmlj  made  from  the 

IMmpljrthiowoot  the  (ortgoiag  ai  a  •ogxaetioo  which  haa  oeenrred 
to  me  raoo  reflecting  over  the  nuwhw  of  nagatire*  that  are  nerer 
printed  fmn.  It  t«  not  much  aon  diflcalt  to  worii  for  poMtirea 
than  for  negatiTce.  Trautpareodae  give  plaainre  to  thoaa  who  are 
ignorant  of  photography,  while  it  leqnirH  an  azpert  to  apameiate 
a  neoatiTe.  TraoapaiMciaa  ooold  be  framed  and  hong,  ana  if  of 
MUtaSb  aiae,  paawd  throngh  the  laatara,  and  ao  interaat  man/  othaia 
hajdw  their  pmditoer.  The  nnpiiniri  nagatiTe  ia  of  iatarMt  to 
nobody  bat  he  who  developed  it,  and  too  rarelT  to  him ;  atowed 
awav  in  ita  box  it  may  fitly  be  eompaiad  to  the  boriad  talost  of  tbo 
parable. 

Of  eooaa,  nobodr  win  for  a  noaart  imagine  that  I  am  adviaing 
amalaan  to  abandon  oegatira  work,  Iwt  I  pot  It  aa  worthy  of  eoo- 
(idamtion,  that  where  there  ia  mhH  likalihood  of  a  pietnra  ever  being 
properly  printed  from,  it  woold  ba  mlarabie  for  many  raaamii  to 
atia*  tM  oppoftunitT  oo  the  rmiipliwii  of  devalopawnt  and  before 
'      '     to oonvarrt  ue  nagntha  iato^  liana paiiiimy,  and  ao  mahe  it 

Twin 


r  pictorial  inlanat  to  lowabody.    9m  I  rapaat  iSmk  what  I  have 

try  and 
the  practical  aipacU  of  the 


wnrien  ia  antiraly 
t  unity  of 


and  taka  aaothtt  oppor- 
roaeatloB. 
TaoKu  BnoDtxo, 
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THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF  HAND  0ASIERA8. 

I  to  Ik*  tilne  larl  FtirfiHI  rhotevravkto  Ail  iilliWi  I 
thia  liiacnaainn,  I  ahoald  liha  to  aay  that  I  had  no  idea, 
__  .,  thaMib|Kt,  that  I  ahoald  hare  to  open  it,  bat  1  fancy 
Mr.  OoerMi,  who  piupoaiid  that  I  ihnoM,  waa  bearing  in  mind  nome 
jonkr  ramaritt  made  by  mjwM  cm  tho  ommIiw  of  oar  bMt  ooting  on 
the  aa^ect  of  hand  (ai— la,  or  '"f^n^  boua  a*  I  ealbd  thorn.  I 
baheve  on  that  day  ahont  half  ow  naBbar  carried  hand  cameras ; 
waU,  than  art  aooM  of  onr  inimhwa  who  can  take  oat  a  hand  camera 
aad  a  doiwn  pktea,  and  can  bring  home  twelve  pietarea.  They  an 
men  whoaa  namaa  wa  may  aay  aia aa hoaiih  ild  worda  in  photogranhy, 
<iad  thay  diiarve  untj  ercdit  for  the  laboar  and  time  axpendea  in 
peffaetttg  thab  axpanenoa  and  appanrtna,  and  theia  are  many  more 
worketa  Uln  them  thnoghoat  the  eoontiy,  men  who  have  thoioogiilr 
maeteied  tho  two  giaat  (aetora,  aa  I  take  it,  in  thia  matter,  which 
aia,iadgi^gdiatBnc*aadd*TalopaMBl;  bat  theae  wefindfoima  very 
«aiJl  paiBMitage  ef  band  aamara  ■■■■.  What  do  the  dealera  tay  P 
"IVipie  arc  buying  thtao  hand  caaaraaaxtenaiTely;  they  treat  pboto- 
TTaphy  a*  a  toy.'  One  heara  on  amy  aide, "  Quite  eaay,  yoa  know ; 
youpoah  tba  button  and  the  thing  i*  don* !" 

The**  new  recruit*  of  oar*  eon**qa*atly  takt  out  th*ir  doaan  platea 
acd  fin  away  rv frardleaa  of  lighting  and  aabject ;  lomeumea  thay  get 
ooe  fairaentiTe  out  of  a  doien  axpoeaie*,  and  that  reault  ia  aboat 
the  proporBon  for  their  fint  groaa  or  two  of  pUtea.    Naturally  they 

Sdiaeoaraged,  and  a  large  majority  of  them  turn  the  thintr  op  in 
jwt.  A*  an  example,  at  Bettw»y-Coed  lately  I  met  a  youn^ 
AnMfiein  lady  who  wa*  going  aboot  there  anapping  at  all  tho*t> 
baadifal  —ma  with  a  Ko&k.  In  eooverMlion  with  ner  I  ventured 
to  Mat  at  her  probable  non  weeaaa,  bat  I  wa*  oompletaiy  ailenoed  bv 
bar  iMwar  that  tha  dealer  ia  New  York,  joat  before  aha  aailed,  tolil 
bar  it  woald  taka  anythiof.  I  ala>  mot  a  gentleman  in  the  aame 
loaaBty  eanyiag  a  vary  neat, ■oiBaBoeuiaied  detective:  he  wa« 
Jartgnlay  to  take  the  Miaar'a  IMdfiiHth  ithe  told  me.  Many  other 
itmmtt  of  the  "  aba**  "  «ide  ■hriit  ha  aoticed ;  th««  ia  tha  playful 
habit  aoHW  aantlanwi  have  of  taUflf  iMr  fellow-pha«oginphan  io  all 
wrte  of  fwiiaa^ue  attitadaa, 

Taking  a  view  at  St.  Alban*  on  oorlaat  Dank  Holiday  outing,  and 
trying  to  aRnage  a  groap  of  ebildna  in  the  foi«gn>und,  I  wa* 


mereileaely  snapped  at  by  thri'O  hand-camera  men.  I  show  results  of 
two;  I  have  not  seen  the  others  yet,  but  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  shown 
on  tile  acreen  in  due  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  appeal  to  all  who  follow  this 
interesting  art  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  this 
faahionable  ctaie ;  it  i*  all  very  well  to  (nimble  hbout  eaiTyxag  the 
tripod,  but  let  ns  think  what  will  be  the  future  of  landscape  photo- 
graphy if  we  allow  each  a  thing  as  a  little  extra  weight  to  carry  to 
count  as  a  factor  in  oar  picture  aeeking. 

It  is  granted  that  hana  cameras  are  indispensable  for  such  as  street 
views,  or  on  the  beach,  or  on  shipboard,  but  they  are  decidedly  out  of 
place  for  use  as  picture  produooa.  Therefore  let  us  oppo:«  nil  attempts 
to  popularise  the  use  of  hand  cameras  at  our  photof^nphic  outings,  the 
high  standard  of  pictorial  excellence  to  which  landscape  photography 
ba^  attained  being  in  great  danger  of  reduction  by  the  u'mj  and  abuM 
of  hand  camera*.  R.  P.  Dbaok. 
» 

THE  AMSBICAN  PHOTOOBAPHIC  CONVENTION. 
Ma.  J.  IL  AmjRoa  daily  *il  tba  following :— With  mingled  feelings  of 
pieaaare  aad  pride  I  gr**t  joa  to-day  at  thia  our  eleventh  annoal  Conven- 


Of  piaaaar*  b***naa,  tbioagh  the  nnodnaaa  of  an  all-wtae  Providence,  we 
are  *faia  paRnitl*d  to  eom*  to  tb*  oeoaaioa  of  th*  year,  a  time  to  which 
the  pinaiaariv*  pliotogwph*r  look*  forward  with  great  anticipations  oC 
eotdial  iTaathig*  aad  tatamal  handabakiaga.  of  the  renewal  of  old  and 
the  lotming  of  n*w  friaadablpa.  An  annual  feast  of  good  things,  the 
trail*  of  oar  year'*  laboar,  wiiieh  we  have  brought  together  (or  emulation 
aad  «BJoyg*aat.  ▲  awt  of  photographie  •'  Harvest  Featival."  Of  plea- 
sot*  beeaoa*  of  th*  indi*aliaa*  I  aee  in  your  (aces  of  goodwill  and 
harmoay,  which  ar*  so  important  and  saaential  to  the  greatest  good  (or 
oar  Aaaneiaiioa.  May  thi*  •ootina*  *van  more  aid  mora  until  aa  one 
man  w*  aiaad.  with  bat  one  aim— the  advaneement  and  elevation  of 
photogmphy ;  and  to  this  and  may  all  aelfish  porpoaa*  b*  aacriflead  and 
pnfnm  ba  the  motto  of  alL 

Of  pride  baeaa**  of  th*  frivilag*  of  iwaaiillnn  over  aneh  an  aaaembly, 
and  at  thia  th*  Arat  CoavonKoa  •*  bav*  avar  brid  in  ibia  beantitnl  and 
qnaaaly  aity.  oar  natioa'*  *apital  aad  pride.  0(  pride  beeanse  I  am  a 
member  of  Ih*  graalast  photographie  Aaaoeiation  in  existence,  and  the 
oae  aapabia  of  the  moat  good;  and  shall  b*  prond  to  know,  i(  that  (rom 
tb*  deUb«atiaa*  aad  work  of  this  Convention  may  spring  new  thoughts, 
new  ioeantiv**  and  plaa*.  that  shall  lead  to  gieatar  aohievementa,  better 
work,  and  aid  ia  ennohUng  oar  b*aati(al  art  and  acianoe. 

Ma«b  ha*  b**a  *aid  aad  ailll*ii  toward*  the  aeenting  of  bettor  prioaa, 
and  a  gswaral  b*tt*ring  d  oar  aoaditioo.  As*ooia>ad  afforta  have  beaa 
tii*daadyataU  Wnoparpo**.  Caiefol  eoaaid«atian  baa  lad  oa  to  the 
8ca*la*ioa  that  aaoh  tUagi  at*  largriy  ooatfoUtd  by  tb*  Uw  of  demand 
and  aapply,  and  all  elTarta  to  remedy  through  any  other  ehannel  ar*  more 


Cheap  priea*  bav*  pravailad  for  **v«ral  y**(a,  and  the  pnblic  is  snrfei ted, 
and  there  ia  now  damandaJ  a  better  and  higher  order  of  work.  Are  we 
prepared. to  (omiah  it?  An  w* making meh  work  aa  requires  the  utmost 
sMTT— d  Mi«,  and  just  aa*h  a*  anp  man  woold  have  to  charge  a  good 
prie*  tor.  I  do  not  aay  that  lb«n  ha*  b**n  no  odvane*  made  among  ns 
ainoa  we  hut  mat.  tor  w*  aa*  *vid*noaa  aboot  ns  to  tba  eontniy ;  tha 
baantifol  pbotographio  art  prodaatioa*  to  b*  ***n  at  this  exhibition  show 
that  acmabody  ha*  b«en  etadyfng,  *oni*hody  boa  been  working  and  ad- 
vaadng  daring  the  year.  Bot  in  Ibis  busy,  biwy  world,  where  pboto- 
gnphy  ■**nM  to  b*  penetrating  almost  every  known  sdenoe  and  art, 
aad  Boa  of  aeiaaee,  ednoation,  and  talent  are  working  at  it  inoeaaontly, 
it  bahovaa  n*  to  look  well  to  oar  Unrela  as  probarionals,  and  apply  oiu- 
aelvea  meet  diligently  to  atody  and  work,  that  we  may  keep  to  the  fore, 
or  a*  may  find  in  the  near  fntan  oar  ooenpation  goo*.  Realising  then 
that  what  we  moat  n**d  ia  advaneement  to  a  higher  plane,  to  a  more 
extended  knowledg*  and  art  edooation,  we  have  arranKcd  to  have  the 
work  of  thia  Convanlioa  along  thia  line.  8o,  in  order  that  we  may  get 
th*  moat  poaaibl*  b«ii*At,  l*t  ns  *aeb  be  in  attandanoe  at  all  the  seaaiona 
devoted  to  thia. 

Our  "  praetioal  talks  "  will  be  introdooed  by  short  papers  on  th*  sabjeet, 
to  be  followed  by  disoaasion.  If  you  hav*  anything  to  offer  do  ao,  and 
make  it  to  tba  point  Do  yoa  want  to  know  7— ask  through  th*  question 
drawer,  no  doubt  some  on*  present  can  answer. 

Our  ■■  art  lectures  "  will  ba  the  criticising  o(  photographs  which  have 
been  kindly  oontriboted  (or  that  purpose,  and  (airly  repreaent  tha  stan- 
dard of  Amariaan  photography.  These  criticisms  are  intended  to  point 
oat  to  us  wherein  we  bav*  tailed  from  an  artialio  standpoint,  and  w*  hope 
will  prov*  to  u*  an  noellent  object  lesson. 
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While  we  do  not  claim  to  have  the  best  possible  programme,  yet  hope 
you  will  recognise  it  as  being  in  the  right  direction,  and  if  it  meet  with 
approval,  that  it  may  be  followed  up  another  year  still  better,  and  so 
from  year  to  year  may  we  progress  toward  a  more  intelligent  photo- 
graphic culture. 

Of  our  financial  condition  I  need  not  say  more  *han  to  refer  you  to  our 
Secretary's  and  Treasurer's  reports.  I  will  say,  however,  that  in  round 
numbers  we  have  deposited  in  bank  in  Chicago  over  S2000,  which  may 
be  a  matter  of  interest  to  some. 

Considerable  has  been  said  daring  the  year  of  the  advisability'  of 
mergiag  the  offices  of  Secretary  and  Treasurer  into  one.  This,  you 
know,  requires  a  change  in  the  Constitution,  and  must  be  offered  at  one 
session  to  be  voted  on  at  the  next.  Now,  if  it  be  your  pleasure  that  such 
change  be  made,  I  would  recommend  that  an  amendment  to  that  effect 
be  offered  at  this  session,  to  be  voted  on  to-morrow  morning,  and  then 
your  Nominating  Committee  could  report  in  conformity  therewith. 

I  desire  now  to  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  which  has 
been  mentioned  a  number  of  times,  but  toward  which  nothing  has  yet 
been  done.  I  would  recommend  that  active  steps  be  taken  at  this  Con- 
vention to  reach  the  desired  end,  if  in  your  good  judgment  it  is  deemed 
wise  and  best.  I  refer  to  the  securing  of  a  permanent  home  for  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America. 

Our  Conventions,  if  they  do  the  good  they  are  designed  to  do,  must 
necessarily  be  expensive,  more  or  less,  according  to  locaiion  and  circum- 
stances. And  as  the  Association  grows  older,  if  it  increases  and  enlarges 
its  spheres  of  usefulness,  we  can  reasonably  expect  the  expenses  to 
increase. 

Now  we  hope  you  will  be  considerate  enough  to  allow  that  your  officers 
each  year  conscientiously  do  the  best  they  can  to  ensure  as  profitable  and 
as  successful  a  Convention  as  possible  within  our  present  circumstances. 

To  reduce  expenses  and  increase  our  surplus,  as  I  understand  it,  is  the 
great  desideratum,  with  the  object  in  view  of  course  of  being  permanently 
located  some  time,  and  better  equipped  for  work.  But  this  seems  an 
impossibility  under  the  existing  order  of  things. 

Now  we  think  that  the  moneys  that  could  be  saved  each  year,  by  being 
so  situated,  coupled  with  what  could  be  raised  with  a  fair  effort  on  the 
part  of  each,  would  secure  for  us  just  such  a  place  as  we  need,  and  where 
our  expenses  would  be  light,  and  we  could  soon  have  money  to  devote  to 
scientific  and  artistic  improvements. 

Studios  and  laboratories  could  be  built  there,  where  practical  demon- 
strations conld  be  made  each  year.  A  school  might  be  established,  and 
a  collection  made  and  placed  there  permanently,  showing  from  year  to 
year  the  progress  of  photography.  Such  a  place,  if  properly  located,  could 
be  made  a  source  of  revenue  by  renting  parts  of  it  at  least  during  the 
year.  And  in  a  few  years  at  most  we  could  be  firmly  established  as  one 
of  the  educational  institutions  of  the  world.  Then  could  our  Association 
grow  into  its  destined  usefulness.  This  in  turn  would  have  its  reflex 
influence  for  good  on  us  all  at  our  homes. 

Now  I  hear  you  ask  :  How  can  this  all  be  accomplished  ?  how  started  ? 
Let  me  suggest.  But  before  doing  so,  I  want  to  say  in  justice  to  others 
that  this  plan  was  suijgcsted  to  me,  and  thinking  well  ot  it  I  herewith 
submit  it.  A  crude  plan  |is  something  lUce  the  following  :  Let  stock  be 
issued,  say,  at  twenty-five  dollars  per  share  without  dividend  or  interest 
for  five  years ;  each  man  holding  one  share  being  entitled  to  all  the 
Association  privileges  during  that  time.  We  should  think  one  thousand 
men  at  least  could  be  induced  to  take  one  share  each  or  more. 

Now,  if  our  manufacturers  and  dealers,  of  which  one  hundred  could  be 
found,  would  take  ten  shares  each  on  the  same  terms,  this,  together 
with  the  one  thousand  one-share  men,  would  net  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
doUarB,  which  we  think  would  build  and  start  the  concern ;  and  to  this 
conld  be  added  at  any  time  bequests.  Possibly  some  one  present  would 
like  to  make  one. 

The  saving  to  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  the  annual  expense  of 
fitting  up  their  stands  for  exhibits  would  be  quite  an  item  toward  their 
stock,  for  they  then  could  fix  their  locations  permanently. 

I  am  told  that  this  Museum  Building  cost  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  ;  a  building  one-fourth  the  size  of  this  would  be  ample, 
or  at  least  until  the  Association  should  become  so  wealthy  and  large  as  to 
require  something  more  congenial. 

These,  of  course,  are  only  suggestions  for  a  general  fplan  which  a 
Committee  could  work  out  in  detail.  But  I  think  it  of  suificient  import- 
ance and  interest  to  be  worthy  of  your  consideration,  and  so  submit 
it,  hoping  that  you  may  think  favourably  enough  of  it  to  take  decisive 
steps  towards  it  at  this  Convention,  and  tliat  from  it  may  come  some- 
thing that  will  result  in  a  lasting  benefit,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
those  who  are  to  follow.  Then  shall  we  as  an  Association  have  existed 
to  some  purpose. 


PKEPAKING  FOR  AN  EXHIBITION. 
The  first  thing  to  suggest  in  giving  hints  for  the  preparation  of  work  in- 
tended for  an  exhibition,  is  avoid  presenting  those  views  which  have  only 
local  interest.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  persuade  a  man  that  his  dog, 
he  is  a  bachelor,  or  his  baby,  if  he  is  a  married  man,  is  not  as  interesting 
to  every  one  as  it  is  to  himself.  Such  subjects  seldom  lend  themselves  to 
graceful  composition.  Let  the  exhibitor,  therefore,  beware  and  present 
only  those  views  which  have  pictorial  value  or  great  local  interest.  An 
exhibitor  must  remember  tliat  he  is  publishing  his  work,  and  that  it  will 
be  compared  with  the  work  of  others,  harshly  or  favourably,  according  to 
his  knowledge  of  composition  in  the  selection  of  a  view  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  subjects,  his  skill  in  the  development  of  the  negative  and  making 
prints  therefrom,  and  his  taste  m  mounting  them. 

Having  obtained  a  good  negative  of  a  good  subject,  the  problem  is : 
How  shall  it  be  reproduced  so  that  the  effect  of  nature  existing  at  the 
time  it  was  taken  be  suggested  ?  No  one  process,  however  good  it  may 
be,  is  the  best  for  all  negatives.  A  burnished  print  is  objectionable,  as 
a  general  rule,  because  the  polish  presents  a  surface,  and  prevents  one 
from  imagining  they  are  looking  into  a  view ;  but  in  a  few  instances  this 
polish,  by  making  the  shadows  transparent,  gives  better  results  than 
other  processes,  which  may  make  certain  subjects  appear  "  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable." 

One  should  avoid  printing  by  a  method  giving  a  colour  entirely  im- 
possible to  the  scene  represented ;  a  blue  tint  of  a  landscape  is  parti- 
cularly objectionable  if  there  is  much  mass ;  but  if  the  view  is  made  up 
mostly  of  half  tones  and  has  distance,  it  is  possible  for  a  blue  print  to 
give  a  really  fine  result,  as  the  colour  lends  to  the  picture  an  effect  of 
atmosphere  and  the  suggestion  of  distance.  If  it  is  desired  to  get  the 
effect  of  early  morning,  when  grey  tones  predominate,  the  bromide  or 
platinotype  process  should  be  used ;  it  it  is  desired  to  suggest  the  warmth 
of  an  afternoon  landscape,  then  the  sepia  platinum  or  silver  printing  upon 
plain  paper  is  the  most  suitable. 

The  following  formula  gives  brilliant  blue  prints;  the  solutions  are 
stronger  than  those  usually  recommended,  but  the  results  are  better 
than  those  usually  obtained : — 

No.  1.  900  grainsjammoniacal  citrate  of  iron,  4  ounces  of  water. 
No.  2.  600  grains  red  prussiate  of  potash,  4  otmoes  of  water. 
Mix  equal  parts  of  one  and  two  as  desired. 

With  a  soft  sponge,  previously  dampened  in  water,  and  then  squeezed 
out,  swab  this  solution  over  the  paper,  going  backwards  and  forwards,  say, 
once  east  and  west,  and  then  once  north  and  south.  This  paper  will  not 
give  clear  whites  after  the  second  or  third  day.  Clear  whites,  however, 
are  not  always  desired.  Fine  results  are  secured  by  using  this  paper 
after  a  week  old;  then  the  blue  is  not  so  conspicuous,  the  tones  are 
more  of  a  grey,  and  if  a  heavy  grade  of  Whatman's  drawing  paper  has 
been  used  the  effect  of  atmosphere  is  excellent.  Blue  prints  are  well 
adapted  to  marine  studies,  and  if  upon  a  paper  with  a  grain,  an  effect  of 
aerial  perspective  is  obtained  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  process. 

Bromides. — When  asked  how  I  secured  the  bromides  shown  at  an 
exhibition  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographic  Association,  I 
readily  told  the  secret :  Out  of  every  ten  prints  of  the  same  subject 
pick  the  finest.  If  one  is  careful  and  keeps  a  note-book  of  exposures, 
as  he  should  do,  such  foolish  extravagance  is  avoided.  My  practice  has 
been  to  give  a  long  exposure  ;  to  use  more  than  the  quantity  of  bromide 
suggested,  and  to  dilute  the  developer  about  one-third.  In  this  way  rich 
tones  are  obtained,  and  there  is  a  reserve,  for  if  the  print  has  been  under- 
exposed a  much  stronger  developer  can  be  used. 

The  beauty  of  bromide  work  is  the  amount  of  dodging  one  can  do.  By 
shading  any  part  of  the  negative  with  a  piece  of  cardboard  during  the 
exposure,  "  trembling  "  it  to  prevent  sharp  outline,  obstinate  high  lights 
get  their  share  of  the  exposure.  If  in  development  a  shadow  "  pops  up," 
it  can  be  subdued  with  the  acid  solution.  A  camel-hair  brush  and  a 
developer,  proportioned  as  strong  as  one  part  of  iron  to  four  of  oxalate  if 
necessary,  can  then  be  used  to  bring  out  clouds  or  other  effects.  This 
dodging  applies  equally  well  to  enlargements.  I  have  one  negative  in 
which  the  foreground  receives  ton  seconds'  exposure  and  the  sky  fifty. 
The  foreground  comes  up  quickly,  and  is  lightly  washed  with  acetic  acid 
solution  to  stop  development ;  then  the  brush  and  a  strong  developer  is 
used  to  bring  out  the  clouds  in  the  sky. 

For  a  long  time  I  got  a  straw-coloured  sky  in  my  bromides  which 
closely  resembled  the  warm  tone  of  certain  etchings ;  I  afterwards  found 
it  due  to  washing  all  night  in  water  having  a  reddish  tinge.  Tlie  effect 
is  so  good  I  have  never  tried  a  remedy.  Perhaps  a  similar  result  can  be 
artificially  secured  by  soaking  the  prints  in  a  weak  solution  of  tea  or 
coffee. 

Silver  PriiUiH^.— Although  sometimes  a  burnished  print  upon  albu- 
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meaiicd  paper  will  give  tarn  tBmt  by  tiw  dapth  imparted  to  the  shadows, 
it  will  niiinnllj  be  foond  tiiat  a  rieh  mItv  print  npoo  plain  paper  gi*et 
the  beet  aveiasi  neolt. 

The  beet  paper  (or  the  parpoea  ie  tkat  oeed  lor  the  finer  etoluiigi.  It 
it  Bade  in  Japan,  and  oooms  ot  mfau  grades ;  it  miuc  first  ba  siasd 
and  allid  by  floating  aboat  two  mimtM  Bpon  the  following  solatioa  : — 

Water   1  oonee. 

Odatioe   5  grains. 

Chloride  o(  ammooium , 40      „ 

Chloride  o(  sodimn ^ „...  40     „ 

Chrome  alnm  4      „ 

Fbal  dlwnhn  the  Relatiae  ia  warn  water,  than  add  other  chiirsis, 
and  Altar. 

Whca  partsetly  dry,  the  paper  sfaeaU  be  floated  (or  two  or  three 
minatee  opoB  a  weak  silTsr  bath,  thirty  oe  forty  grains  to  the  ounce. 
After  fuming,  it  is  printed,  waahed,  toaed.  and  fizad  ia  the  regnlar  way. 
Tha  toaiBg  takes  ptaea  rapidly;  aay  good  bath  may  be  need,  and  rttj 
little  goM  is  laqniiad.  Tha  toaea  vaiy  tram  a  sepia  to  a  rich  daik  purple. 
IMi  froaass  pifm  my  flaa  iwuHi  m  Japaaeas  tiasas  paper.  When 
floated  apen  aay  eolatioa  thia  pafar  ipwii  eat  jastaatly.  It  is  difficoli 
to  haadle  when  wot ;  eaia  riwald  ba  assd  that  it  does  not  lap  orcr  on 
itasU,  as  it  is  impoas^  to  ssparaH  M,  Ths  priatiag  is  the  same  u  with 
paper,  Mta  that  the  psiats  ahoald  ba  a  trifle  darker.  Toning 
I  eiora  rapidly  than  with  tha  India  paper,  and  it  is  beet 
not  to  hava  man  than  (our  prints  in  the  bath  at  one  time.  The  prints 
*  wfaaa  toaed  to  a  aepia,  ao  do  aot  carry  loo  (ar.  After  tea 
ia  tita  hypo  the  priata  are  aoahad  ia  a  bath  of  eommoa  salt 
tba  flaal  washing.  To  dry  them,  it  ia  wall  flrnt  to  take  ap  the 
water  with  blotting  paper,  aad  tbea  to  epread  npea  a  alean 
If  the  priat  ehoaU  lap  apoa  MhU  don't  try  to  separate  it;  pot 
it  baek  in  the  water,  aad  it  can  be  stmi^lsaad  with  a  little  care. 

v.— In  what  dram  shaB  tha  priat  appear?  As  a  MU  will 
ebarmiag  ia  bsaatoiaK  attiia,  eo  amy  a  good  print  be 
1  by  beiag  pcapsaly  moantai.  Watine  the  harmoaioaa  egsat  of  a 
MOBi  fnmiahad  ia  eaa  toaa  teaagliaat  Let  this  fi«a  yea  safliHlioa 
tm  tha  aehiMa  ot  prsasattag  yoar  work  both  as  to  naaatiag  and 
Baaaia  of  stnag  eoUiaeta.  A  light  print  sfaoaU  liafo  light 
,  alee  the  high  lighta  win  i^ear  chalky;  and  a  dark  print 
ha«a  a  dark  moaat,  ar  Ika  dMdaws  will  appiar  blocked. 
BIna  prints  are  moat  attrastiTa  wfaw  meantad  opon  a  paper  liariog  the 
aaawloae;  if  upea  aartboarf  th^yHI  ha  Impwwed  by  baring  a  blue  line 
diawu  aiuaiM  tbeik 
The  soft  aaalral  r«7  a'  tba  hraaida  laada  iladf  to  varioaa  sefaamee  of 
The  sia^lsst  aad  psrhaps  tha  beet  way  to  present  them  is  to 
I  Whataaa'a  diawiag  pap«  with  a  K'latina  moaolant.  Do 
aot  aat  tha  sdgas  o(  this  papsr  with  a  Uads ;  ase  a  paper  knife,  that  the 
t  of  the  paper  will  ba  pasaarvad. 
)  aad  ottMT  fciaU  wiH  aat  aosMa  arkaa  moaated  on  thin  paper 
by  tha  foOowb^  soiatioB  ^- 

FOl  a  pataato  ay  to  tka  then  nw  OMsk  with  eookiag  gelatine. 
Boak  ia  eold  water  aata  arf^  then  dintoha  m  a  water  bath.  Aid  three 
ooaeea  ol  akobol  aad  aa  eaaee  of  glToariae.  Strain  thiaagh  a  piece  of 
oearae  doth  aad  it  ia  ready  lor  aaa.  It  will  keep  (or  weeks,  bat  the  ad- 
ditioaafasmaUpiaoh  of  saUeylie  acid  dkaolTad  in  alcohol  will  make  it 
keep  liliialtily.  Iks  aserst  of  «Ib«  a  getoUae  laooataat  u  to  ha^ 
plenty  of  it  aad  to  keep  it  hot.  Aa  aH  atoto  is  handy  fOr  this  porpoae; 
Apply  with  a  wide  broefa,  osiag  a  alisk  ia  tha  cap  to  "  wipe  "  tha  brash 
en.  Beiccn  pasting,  plaae  the  priat  apoa  a  piece  of  paper  cot  larger  than 
the  priat,  aad  aae  a  traih  piaaa  sash  Ifaaa. 

Caatrs  the  priat  on  the  tooaat  by  ariog  a  aiask  with  aa  opaaiag  larger 
than  the  print.  Adjnst  the  priat  iaride  the  opening  of  this  mask,  and 
■ark  two  comen  with  the  petet  at  a  fmHtL  To  "  sqnare  "  a  print  npoo 
a  moont  tarn  it  (sea  down,  than  the  faaags  will  not  disconcert  yon. 

To  mount  with  galatiae  one  moat  work  qnickly ;  there  can  be  no 
MtOB^  after  the  priat  toaahaa  tha  moaat.  Holding  the  print  by  the 
adgsa,  adjaat  to  tha  paaail  aaikii  Bah  4|«iokly  into  place  with  tba  palms 
ol  the  heads  With  a  thia  piaaa  of  piper  Md  a  poekat  knife  rah  the 
priat  dowa,  girini;  particolar  attaatiaa  to  the  edges.  Pnt  blotting  paper 
httwaaa  the  'priate  aa  they  art  MeautiJ  or  they  will  wrinkle.  To 
pat  a  pttat  apoa  eaah  side  of  a  mooat,  let  the  Ant  one  dry  thorooghly. 
If  the  tcialte  lieeomsa  too  thieit,  Ifaia  with  alcohol  and  water,  equal 
pens. 

A  ataogla  "  cat  out "  giree  a  vary  good  effect,  and  is  simply  made  by 
eattiagaat  of  proper  material  aa  opaaiag  a  little  smallsr  than  the  print. 
For  aaittag,  aM  a  sharp  knife  aad  a  piata  of  gla«e  naderaaath.  Hold  tba 
kifkatfalaaaa  to  prodote  a  htnL    9f  toooaling  what  is  known  as 


charcoal  paper  (to  be  obtained  at  any  art  dealer's  store)  apon  oommon 
cardboard  with  staidi  paste,  a  cnt-oat  can  be  bad  ot  the  desired  tint. 

What  is  known  to  (raaiers  as  the  English  mat  is  very  effective  for  any 
kind  of  ptint,  proridiag  the  colour  of  the  mat  is  in  keeping  with  its- 
general  tone.  Theee  mats  ire  made  by  catting  an  opening  of  the  desired 
size  out  of  cardboard  and  then  covering  the  cardboard  with  paper.  First 
thoroughly  dampen  the  paper  with  a  sponge.  Place  the  cardboard  upon 
it.  aad  out  the  paper  so  that  it  will  lap  over  on  the  back  of  the  cardboard. 
QIae  these  laps  with  prepared  gloe.  In  cutting  the  laps  do  not  go  quite 
up  to  the  oomers,  else  they  will  appear  too  sharp,  and  the  cardboard  will 
show  throng  If  the  print  is  already  mounted,  plaoe  this  mat  over  the 
mount  and  glaa  both  together.  This  method  will  give  you  a  print  mounted 
in  the  most  serrioeable  and  attractive  manner.  Before  tissue  prints  can 
be  so  mounted,  they  must  first  be  dampened  with  a  sponge ;  being  of  a 
tough  material  they  will  stand  this  handling  much  better  than  supposed. 
After  dampening  the  print,  moisten  its  edges  with  glue,  then  adjust  the 
mat  into  place.  When  dry,  the  print  will  be  found  stretched  tight,  and 
will  preeent  a  much  better  appearaooe  than  its  previously  vninkled  con- 
dition woald  atam  to  waoaat.  To  ptoteet  the  print,  the  back  of  the  mat 
shoold  be  eoversd  with  oaadboard  or  heavy  paper. 

A  very  simple  and  attraotive  way  to  mount  India  and  tissue  prints  is 
that  adoptsd  by  art  iltahiTS  for  siohings.  The  prints  are  simply  touched 
with  glae  at  the  coraaia  aad  lasteaed  apen  pUin  cardboard.  Before  tliis 
eaa  be  done  with  either  ladia  or  tissue  prints  thay  must  first  be  stretched 
by  being  dampened  and  fastened  to  a  board  by  running  glue  around  the- 
edges  of  the  print.  Whan  boae  dry,  oat  looee  with  a  sharp  knife  and  the 
print  will  be  foond  "  as  flat  as  a  panoake." 

These  plain  paper  prints  look  particulariy  well  with  a  margin,  aa  the 
delieate  tint  of  the  paper  harmonises  with  tha  warm  tone  of  the  print 
itself.  It  is  therefore  beet  to  mat  the  prints  in  the  printing  frame.  They 
will  also  ba  improred  by  having  a  line  drawn  around  the  edges  ot  the- 
priat ;  for  thia  pwpoaa  a  steal  pen  aad  tome  br«%n  water  ooloor  is  best 
Ths  roogh  liaa  of  a  wiitiag  pea  ia  bttter  than  that  of  a  ruling  pen  for 
thia  parpeee,  beeaaat  tlM  liae  is  aot  to  ttiff . 

Pilule  made  with  a  maigia,  aad  prints  mounted  upon  any  kind  of  paper, 
are  aiade  more  atttaetivo  aad  have  a  more  finished  look  if  given  a  plate 
mark.  Soiae  aetomplish  this  by  using  a  pieoe  of  metal  and  squeezing 
upon  the  aMont  in  a  prees.  It  is  mnoh  easier  to  get  this  effect  with  a 
pieoe  of  oardboaid  aad  a  pocket  knife.  Cut  out  a  tliin  piece  of  card- 
board as  mueh  Istgsr  tkaa  the  print  as  you  wish  your  margin  to  be. 
Round  tha  eoraers  slightly.  Equidistant  from  the  print  make  points 
with  a  peacil.  Plaoe  yow  eardboard  on  top,  squaring  it  to  the  marks. 
Turn  over  without  letting  the  cardboard  slip.  It  takes  soma  kna:k  to  do 
this,  bat  by  placing  oae  head  flat  on  the  cardboard  and  sliding  it  and  the 
paper  to  the  edge  of  the  tahit  withoat  slipping,  the  other  hand  can  ba  put 
ondsrasalh  and  the  whole  toraed  over  qaito  easily.  If  the  print  is  large, 
plaes  a  flat  irao  on  top  to  hold  it  in  its  plaoe.  With  tha  finger-nail  or 
the  ead  of  a  pocket  kniis  go  aioand  the  edges,  orsasing  the  paper  sharply 
or  softly  aceordiag  to  raqoiramenL  This  will  give  a  plate  mark  for  all 
pnrpoeee  eaaetly  like  that  ohitineii  from  a  copper  plate.  It  is  dlHioult  to 
describe  this  proeess,  which  eaa  be  shown  one  in  a  few  seconds.  The 
Mn  worth  the  few  failaies  das  to  letting  the  paper  slip ;  bnt  the 
is  really  so  simple  that  few  failorea  will  result  aftsr  the  first 
attempt 

A  good  effect  is  made  by  creasing  a  line  around  the  print  with  the 
Noadad  ead  of  a  Tale  look  k«y.  As  it  is  impossible  to  plate-mark  card- 
boaid,  eavt  by  heavy  pretfi.  this  is  a  good  way  to  relieve  prints  so 
Btoaated.  Mato  aad  aBt.oats  are  iBipmred  by  having  these  crease 
liaee  aieaad  the  opeaiags,  jest  at  the  edge,  or  further  away  aooording  to 
taste. 

Silver  prints  which  have  been  slightly  overdone  can  be  made  to  look 
well  by  patting  in  optical  oootaet  with  glass.  Dissolve  a  few  slips  of 
gelatine  in  a  ooople  of  oances  of  hot  water.  Take  the  print,  which  must 
ba  prerionily  soaked  ia  aUghtly  warm  water,  and  place  in  contact  with  the 
glass  by  osiag  a  aqaetgta.  Prints  so  moonted  look  very  well  witli  a  mat 
amde  of  leather,  Thsrt  ia  a  tough  J^NUiese  paper  made  to  imitate 
mcrooco,  which  is  also  very  well  suited  to  this  purpose. 

I  have  taken  paias  to  eall  particular  attention  to  printi  upon  Japanese 
paper,  for  in  my  ei^edenee  of  all  tha  prooeeses  that  one  has  given  the 
meat  satisfaction,  both  to  myself  and  to  those  of  my  friends,  who  by 
ysan  of  dtvotioa  to  ths  artistic  have  a  critical  eye  for  agreeable  effects. 
The  process  is  inezpeasive,  the  prints  aia  qnickly  produced,  and  if 
properly  made  are  permanent. 

These  snggastioas  have  extended  to  a  greater  length  than  should 
appear  in  an  anaoal  aiainly  devoted  to  terse  articles;  but  they  are 
written  in  the  belief  that  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  printing  prjcesses, 
and  that  too  little  attention  is  given  to  the  print  alter  it  is  made.    Tba 
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work  of  the  painter  is  practically  over  \\-ith  the  last  stroke  of  his  brush  ; 
but  with  the  ambitious  photographer  the  production  of  the  negative  is 
only  a  third  of  the  work.  The  painter  sends  his  production  to  the  framer, 
and,  save  for  the  selection  of  the  frame  perhaps,  that  is  the  end  of  his 
labour  ;  the  artist  photographer  who  would  have  his  work  appear  to  the 
best  advantage  should  do  the  zest  of  the  work  himself,  that  he  may  get 
the  very  best  effect  out  of  each  print. 

It  takes  time  and  trouble  to  make  and  properly  mount  prints  by  the 
processes  herein  described,  but  it  is  hoped  those  who  possess  the  patience 
to  read  these  lines  have  negatives  worthy  of  tliat  trouble.  If  they  have, 
and  are  willing  to  spend  the  necessary  time  over  theur  productions,  they 
will  be  contributing,  not  alone  to  the  progress  of  photography,  but  to  u 
higher  realm — the  domain  of  the  fine  arts.  A.  J.  Treat. 

— Anthony's  International  Annual. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUBES. 
OtTR  English  cousins  at  the  recent  Convention  at  Chester  made  another 
effort  to  induce  photographers  to  adopt  a  rational  system  of  weights  and 
measures.  For  this  purpose  a  Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
William  Bedford,  of  the  Photographic  Club,  A.  Cowan,  A.  Haddon,  A.  Levy, 
A.  Pringle,  G.  Watmough  Webster,  and  Professor  C.  H.  Bothamley.  A 
copy  of  their  report  lies  before  us,  and  it  is  an  interesting  contribution  to 
photographic  literature.  * 

After  a  number  of  preliminary  observations  as  to  the  present  confusion 
of  weights  used  by  photographers,  the  following  recommendations  are 
given : — 

A.  Weightg  and  Measures. — 1.  If  the  metric  system  be  used,  weights 
will  naturally  be  expressed  in  grammes,  and  measures  in  cubic  centi- 
metres. 

2.  If  the  English  units  be  used,  the  minim  and  the  drachm  should  not  be 
employed  at  all.  All  weights  should  be  expressed  either  in  grains  or 
decimal  parts  of  a  grain,  or  in  ounces  and  fractions  of  an  ounce;  all 
measures  in  fluid  grains,  or  in  fluid  ounces  and  fractions  of  a  fluid  ounce. 

B.  Formula. — 3.  Formulas  should  give  the  number  of  parts  of  the  con- 
stituents, by  weight  or  measure,  to  be  contained  in  some  definite  number 
of  parts,  by  measure,  of  the  solution.  The  mixture  can  then  be  made  up 
with  (a)  grammes  and  cubic  centimetres,  or  (6)  grains  and  fluid  grains,  or 
(e)  ounces  and  fluid  ounces,  according  to  the  unit  selected. 

4.  The  standard  temperature  for  making  up  solutions  should  be  15°  C. 
or  62°  Fahr.  No  appreciable  error  will  be  introduced  by  the  fact  that 
these  two  temperatures  are  not  quite  identical. 

5.  Formulffi  should  give  the  quantities  of  the  constituents  to  be  contained 
in  X  parts  of  the  finished  solution,  and  not  in  the  quantities  to  be  dissolved 
in  X  parts  of  the  solvent.  When  a  solid  dissolves  in  a  liquid,  or  when  two 
liquids  are  mixed,  the  volume  of  the  solution  or  mixture  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes  of  its  constituents.  The  expansion  or 
contraction  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  solids  and  liquids,  and  the  pro- 
portions in  which  they  are  brought  together.  In  making  up  a  solution, 
therefore,  the  constituents  should  first  be  dissolved  in  a  quantity  of  the 
solvent  smaller  than  the  required  volume  of  the  finished  mixture,  and 
after  solution  is  complete,  the  liquid,  cooled  if  necessary  to  the  ordinary 
temperature,  is  made  up  to  the  specified  volume  by  addition  of  a  further 
quantity  of  the  solvent. 

6.  It  is  very  important  to  specify  in  the  case  of  liquids  whether  parts 
by  weight  or  parts  by  measure  are  intended.  The  equivalence  between 
weight  and  measure  only  holds  good  in  the  case  of  water  and  liquids  of 
the  same  specific  gravity ;  a  fluid  ounce  of  ammonia  solution  or  of  ether 
weighs  less  than  an  oimce  ;  a  fluid  ounce  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  weighs 
nearly  two  ounces. 

7.  Whenever  possible,  formulfs  should  give  the  quantities  of  the  con- 
stituents required  to  make  up  10,  100,  or  1000  parts  of  the  solution. 

8.  When  a  mixture  [e.g.,  a  developer)  is  to  be  prepared  just  before  use 
from  two  or  more  separate  solutions,  it  is  desirable  that  the  proportions 
in  which  the  separate  solutions  have  to  be  mixed  should  be  as  simple  as 
possible ;  e.g.,  1  to  1,  1  to  2,  1  to  3,  1  to  10. 

9.  When  metric  units  are  employed  the  original  French  spelling 
"gramme,"  should  be  used  in  preference  to  the  contracted  speUing 
"gram,"  in  order  to  avoid  misreading  and  misprinting  as  "grain." 

These  recommendations  are  exceeding  simple,  and  well  worthy  of  trial  by 
all  intelligent  photographers.  The  metric  system  is  most  assuredly  the 
best  to  use,  since  measures  and  weights  in  this  system  can  be  purchased 
from  any  manufacturer  of  chemical  apparatus,  and  the  more  enterprising  of 
the  photographic  merchants.   These  weights  and  measures  are  just  as  cheap 
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as  those  made  upon  the  old  system,  notwithstanding  any  statement  to  the 
contrary.  We  have  before  us  a  price  list  of  metric  weights  in  which  a  set, 
20  grammes  to  yJn,  of  a  gramme,  is  marked  at  less  than  $2.  These  would 
be  used  for  all  small  quantities.  For  larger  quantities,  up  to  1000  grammes, 
a  set  of  iron  weights  are  listed  at  Sl*25.  Therefore,  by  the  investment  of 
$3-25  for  weights,  and  not  more  than  the  same  amount  for  measures  for 
cubic  centimetres,  every  possible  contingency  in  the  metric  system  would 
be  met.  This  part  of  tiie  recommendations  given  above  we  entirely  agree 
with,  but  the  use  of  ounces  and  grains  is  to  our  minds  a  delusion  and  a 
snare,  and  only  tends  to  complicate  a  decimal  system.  If  you  get  a  set  of 
weights  on  the  grain  system  you  would  need  a  set  of  measures  on  the 
same  system,  and  these  are  not  easily  obtained.  If  you  use  ounces  and 
follow  the  decimal  system,  weights  of  decimal  parts  of  ounces  would  be 
necessary,  and  the  corresponding  fluid  measures.  At  the  present  time 
decimal  fractions  of  ounces  and  fluid  ounces  are  unknown  to  ns.  We 
therefore  protest  most  emphatically  against  the  adoption  of  any  such 
system.  The  metric  system  is  so  simple  that  we  cannot  believe  there 
is  a  living  photographer  who  is  not  intelligent  enough  to  use  it.  All 
that  has  to  be  remembered  is  that  one  gramme  of  water  measures  one 
cubic  centimetre,  and  that  these  are  multiplied  and  divided  by  tens.  It 
seems  to  us  almost  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  simple.  The 
difficulty  has  been,  as  we  have  said  on  a  previous  occasion,  that  writers  on 
this  subject  have  tended  to  complicate  the  system,  as  far  as  weights  and 
measures  are  concerned,  by  introducing  a  lot  of  terms  that  are  valueless, 
and  serve  only  as  an  exhibition  of  their  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
prefixes.  The  beauty  of  the  metric  system  to  all  those  who  have  used  it 
is  that  the  measures  and  weights  are  expressed  in  cubic  centimetres  and 
grammes,  and  that  the  subdivisions  are  decimal.  If  we  were  to  write  for  a 
week  we  could  not  add  anything  to  this,  and  the  mere  statement  teaches 
the  metric  system.  All  that  is  necessary  to  carry  it  out  is  to  buy  the 
weights  and  measures  and  use  them  ;  they  are  infinitely  easier  to  manage 
than  any  other  system  yet  devised. 

The  use  of  the  metric  system  has  become  so  important  and  is  so  simple 
that  the  Committee  of  Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  have 
decided  to  introduce  it  into  the  next  edition  of  that  important  volume, 
which  is  now  under  consideration.  This  has  been  done  after  the  mature 
deliberations  of  hundreds  of  physicians  and  druggists  in  the  United 
States,  who  recently  met  in  Washington,  D.C.,  to  consider  the  revision  of 
the  United  States  Pharmacopojia.  It  will  therefore  be  essential  for  every 
druggist  to  understand  the  system,  and  jurely  photographers  may  readily 
do  so. 

The  other  recommendations  in  the  English  report  we  heartily  indorse. 
We  would  call  special  attention  to  paragraphs  five  and  six.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  make  solutions  containing  a  definite  number  of  parts 
of  chemical  in  a  given  volume  and  not  parts  added  to  such  volume.  The 
use  of  correct  terms  either  in  weight  or  measure  for  liquids  heavier  or 
lighter  than  water  is  also  often  neglected. 

We  hope  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when,  20  grains  =  1  scruple  ; 
3  scruples  =  1  drachm  ;  8  drachms  =  1  ounce  ;  10  ounces  =  1  pound  ;  with 
the  fluid  measures,  60  minims  =  1  drachm;  8  drachms  =  1  ounce;  16 
ounces  =  1  pint — will  be  things  of  the  past.  How  dilierent  the  metric 
system,  1  cubic  centimetre  of  water  =  1  grain. 

— Anthomfs  Bulletin. 


SHOP  WINDOW  AND  SNAP-SHOT  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
[Daily  Telegraph.] 

Eminent  photographic  firms  no  longer,  we  are  told,  look  upon  the  photo- 
mania  of  a  few  years  ago  as  a  source  of  income.  Well-known  shops, 
"for  years  useful  to  artists  in  want  of  photographs  of  celebrities,"  are 
closed,  and  no  man  is  bold  enough  to  adventure  re-opeuing.  The  peri- 
patetic vendors  of  like  wares  have  disappeared  from  the  public  streets,  or 
fiUed  their  carts  and  barrows  with  more  saleable  merchandise,  and, 
according  to  the  same  trade  authority,  the  Automatic  Piiotographic 
Supply  Company  has  discovered  that  the  fascination  once  exercised  by 
likenesses  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  dramatic  profession  has  sensibly 
waned,  even  tbougli  these  gifted  personages  were  to  be  procured,  like 
everything  else  nowadays,  by  dropping  a  penny  in  the  slot.  Amongst 
learned  and  scholarly  circles  there  is  still  a  demand  for  bishops,  men  of 
letters,  and  "advanced  thinkers"  of  various  schools.  Poets  and  artists 
and  novelists  are  asked  for  and  invested  in,  and  there  is  still  extant  a  fondly 
loyal  class  delighting  in  the  possession  of  photographs  of  all  "  Royalties" 
of  all  countries,  at  all  ages,  and  in  all  positions.  It  must  also  be 
admitted  that  the  "  family  album  "  is  still  a  cherished  institution,  and 
that  usually  dreary  volume  is  liighly  useful  as  a  record  of  the  fitful 
changes  of  fashion,  a  study  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  crinoline,  and  chignons, 
and  similar  eccentricities  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.  Tlie  rage  lor  the  pur- 
chase of  celebrities  or  "  notorieties,"  however,  is  stated  to  be  exhausted. 
What  has  led  to  this  remarkable  change  in  public  humour,  and  whence 
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tha  dittppcamiM  of  a  onee  popolar  whim  ?  Thii  u  a  iiaestion 
vfaieb  th*  «flt*^«*^  organ  of  tbecntft  ia  powerUsa  to  answer,  contenting 
itaall  with  a  ragretfol  rMord  of  the  facta.  A  little  inTaatigatioo  may  poa- 
■1^  lomiah  aoma  afaia  to  tha  mTatacj. 

Pierhapa  tha  laent  U«a  in  the  faet  that,  while  the  porehaae  of  pablic 
photographs  iaadiig  bom  well-known  aulien  baa  aenaibly  decieaaed,  the 
ytaetiaa  of  the  art  of  photography  has  ipread  eaormoaaly  among  the 
naka  of  tha  ■iMlaiiii.  Baally  bealotifnl,  lympathetie,  and  aeriooa  woric 
b  ihown  year  ate  year  ia  the  pbotayaphia  exhibitions ;  the  mysterioas 
Tariatias  of  tha  Tarioos  "  proeiaaaa  "  aia  oeing  gradually  maatared  by  the 
amataor  appraotieaa ;  and  the  eolt  haa  been  broogbt  to  inch  perfection 
that  higfa-dasi  photogr^hy  may  ia  troth  be  laid  to  have  eaptnred 
Pbaboa  Apollo  and  made  an  artist  of  the  Son-God.  The  sarioas  artist- 
ir^ihar,  then,  woold  acorn  to  \nj  a  pictare  not  of  hia  own  pio- 
\,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  similar  ipiri:  inspirea  hia  more  eomieal 
t,  who  haa  talMn  op  tlM  merry  jaati  me  of  pu^ina  with  oaa  of  tha 
a  aiBMiin  jenaa  of  "  daleetiwb  <*.  •*  th^  are  oOaa  va 
ThaaafaltMioas 


ifV7pf«|Mtty 


^•rioua  i 

taraMd,' 

leaa  leeutilaia  of  a  diaaee  attitoda.  pcaribly  iaartistie,  nay  more,  poaaiblT 

"""P*"" '-'"f — are  oonmaled  in  daspatnh  or  cigar  boxaa,  neep  ont  with 

iaaaaiag  m  from  the  back  of  a  hanalaaa  neatly  booad  book,  or 


or  can  even 


hide  thMr  ingaiaitite  eyea  in  the  moat  Jaaoeant- looking  of  brown-paper 
pareela.  Wita  a  coople  of  doaaa  **  in  alatas,"  a  eooAiaation  of  a  string 
aad  a  rimttsr,  and  tlus  apparaa^ygiUiM  iaatransat  ia  hia  poaaeaaioa, 
tha  «waar  hasoalyto  laara  tha  m^  rf  hoMfag  it  steadily  aad  firmly 
a«aiaat  tha  body,  aad  ha  caa  UtanQx  "  riioot  Ua  fHaads  flying."  when 
tb«y  aatar  dream  of  poaa  or  mt^  Tba  flight  ol  birds,  the  moremaat 
of  a  horaa  and  iia  rider  ia  tha  my  ast  of  toppiag  a  hardle,  the  rosh  of  a 
radag  yacht  throogh  the  fnam  thaj  have  avn  fone  so  far  as  to  be 
aUa  to  aaaieh  tha  rhangiaa  ihapaa  fakaa  by  a  ciuirii  of  small-shot  in 
mid-air— are  all  pietaratM  tv  lbs  naw  race  of  "  Paapiag  Toms."  The 
Biatana  are  woodarfolW  brilliaat  aad  dtarp,  and  the  dalaative  aaotara 
hUfy  take*  rank  with  Edison's  pbooatBiph  aa  part  of  that  aav  more- 
■ft  which  may  be  urroed  the  eaaaaiaai  sorraiuaaaa  of  aeiMaa.  How 
Ve>  Tklbot,  aad  Dacaarra,  wsd  elhata,  who  afaaoat  aoutaMpmaaao  ualy 
cava  to  tha  world  tha  Msrat «(  piadaaiac  a  ahotofraphia  taaaga  by  tha 
aatka  of  light  apoo  tha  asMiliva  aaha  of  sUtst.  would  have  tronderad 
«mU  Ifaiajla  ia  «0el*  aaalt  of  thair  aaperioteaU  hare  beaa  prophaliaally 
i«*aalad  to  them  I  Thafar  advaaead  diaeiplea  an  now  aombarad  by 
milHons,  and  it  ia  ao  doobt  largely  to  tha  ^raad  of  amateur  photo- 
■n^itT,  aspedaUy  of  this  homorooa  tboodi  not  altogsthar  eomfettiag 
Maatt*e  character,  that  is  to  be  atltibBtad  tha  aUagad  taUiag-4tf  of  tha 
itrntmi  lor  the  works  of  the  [a iif msfiaiils 

01  aoona,  ae  oaa  Ukaa  tha  idea  of  M^  aaagfat,  fixed,  daraleiiad.  aad 
■— tid.  whaa  aniwipiad.  It  ia  aol  |#««d  to  all  man  aad  woimb  to  be 
haMtnalty  graeafal,  aad  avaa  tha  aioit  alaaaat  yootb,  whoaa  pannaaaat 
pabHe  pose  is  that  dsaeritad  by  la^  aorduata  aa  aaoMliac  "  a  yooag 
Oraek  god."  may  sometimas  ralapae  from  his  haUtaai  WanJaitw,  aad. 
what  ia  mora  to  the  point,  be  raaght  ia  the  act.  It  ii  hard,  very  hard, 
to  CTsda  the  all-tearchmg  eye  of  this  laiaiaasieas  inqoiiitor.  That  astata 
aearial »  Haerr  Fargasaaa,"  aa  laid  by  ov  Paria  aeriaapoodaat  tha  other 
day,  ia  nila  of  tha  tMl  that  ha  poaMsnd  «  taaty  airt  fialoMi "  aad  had 
-hair  tJ^  ia  riaglota  •(«  hia  dkaaidm,"  diapl^  a  Maolola  aatago- 
oina  to  be  photognuhad.  Ha  made  odaaaaa  at  tha  lorkiag  camera, 
aad  wrigglad  oot  of  toaaa,  daraita  all  iSaaCorta  of  tha  priaon  aothotitiae 
of  Bennea.  He  may  hare  haa  soma  rooted  jperaonal  objection  to  baring 
bia  "  finely  cat  (eatoree  "  sent  to  aU  tlia  poUee  alboau  of  diTene  ooon- 
triaa;  lor  maay  eoaviels  SBlartaia  a'rianlar  pifjndioaafaiaat  thia  artistie 
eoBtom.  It  waa  osly  altar  ht  had  Mtad  ataay  aagawee,  aad  aneeaaa- 
fnlly  eaaapad  all  laaaHtat  wintali—  a  daaaa  toaa,  that  ha  waa 
■■  saapoad  "  wfaea  hi  tha  pnaaaaa  a<  Iha  iadga  aiad  jury  of  tba  Aaaisa 
Coort  tn  a  wnniiaalid  aanma,  aad  ia  this  aaaaapiaions  moment  headed 
down  his  faatana  aad  hia  ri^leta  to  watsrity  and  the  French  poliee. 
Mr.  •■  Fargnaaaa,"  of  Benaes.  how«*ar,  b  by  no  means  tlia  only  objector 
to  tite  '•  aaap  "  c*bm.  for  aomplafarta  oa  the  iobject  ara  (o  band  from 
erodito  and  scholastic  etrclasi  At  a  etrtain  larga  pobUc  adiool  it  ia  one 
of  tha  canons  of  ehaatiaeaiaat  that  what  a  torm-maatar  b  nadar  tha 
paiafol  aaeeaaity  of  eaaiog  a  Iraealaat  or  parraraaly  stnpid  boy,  the 
poairiimaat  most  be  so  iaflialed  that  the  eaae  b  nbad  ao  higher  than 
tlia  master's  own  sixwiMer.  Thb  baaavaiant  and  meroifal  rale  was,  it 
appears.  haMtaalty  nagleotad  by  oaa  «f  tha  form-masters,  whose  atyle 
waa  of  the  lof^  braadiahiag  order.  Tarioos  chastised  ooipriu  from  time 
to  tioM  aude  proteat  agaiast  thb  Utcrmlly  high-handed  proceodiag. 
Thtgr  laqoeeted  that  the  regnlation  liaritaatal  and  not  the  parpen- 
Aaalar  morement  (hoald  be  li^y  adhered  to,  aad  prolaatad  at 
rtnagly  aa  did  their  crieketfaia  Ibreiathen,  before  the  raba  were 
laihiJ,  against  the  ■'  orarhaad  daUraiy.''  The  eaati^stor  atootly  denied 
tiM  aaaumtluu,  and  the  sjtnatiea  baeama  rery  infolred  indeed,  ontil 
oaa  af  tha  yoathlal  offaadsia  hatiwiaAt  liim  and  booghl  a  dataetiTe 
aaaan.  At  the  *ary  moneat  of  powtoeat,  whea  aatorally,  as  the 
aniimiiimilaiit  paU  it,  "  tba  maatar'a  aitaetian  was  otherwiae  occopied," 
a  flaah  ea  a  dry  plate  exhibited  beyond  all  poefibilit;  of  doobt  the  cane 
ebratad  abore  the  regalation  point  Tha  fatiU  film  waa  shown  to  the 
haadmaatar,  who,  with  impartial  Hpaitan  sererity,  reboked  the  trani- 
gramiiia  nadar-master  on  tba  erideaee  of  the  photograph,  and  at  the 
same  Ibaa  gata  Ilia  aodaeiaaa  yooag  phobyaphei  foor  hoadxed  liaee  of 
a  mojriiad  alimlMl  aathor  to  writacat  ht  "  playing  hi  elaaa."    These 


instractire  stories  point  oat  some  of  the  possible  terrors  of  tha  new 
photography,  bat  to  continaoasly  apright  and  properly  behaved  people 
there  shoold  be  no  groond  of  apprehension  at  all.  "  So  act,"  says  Kant, 
"  that  the  motive  which  inflaences  yoa  shall  be  fit  for  law  aniversal ;" 
and,  coming  from  the  region  of  pare  ethics  to  more  sensnoas  (esthetic!!,  it 
might  be  snggested  as  a  parallel  maxim,  "  Always  condact  yoareelf  in 
soch  a  pietareaqne  and  graoefol  fashion  that  yoa  may  boldly  defy  the 
doings  of  the  demon  camera,  and  stand  in  no  fear  of  a  random  snap  shot." 


KOYAL  CORNWALL  POLYTECHNIC  EXHIBITION. 
Thx  old  town  of  Falmottth  this  Tear,  to  all  appearance,  has  had  more 
than  its  aliare  of  viaitors,  owing  to  the  iiicreaaed  facilities  given  b; 
tli«  Great  Western  Railway,  the  whole  journey  being  accomplished 
in  a  little  orer  eight  hour*  from  Paddington,  instead  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  hours.  A^  for  accommodation,  apartments  have  been  at  a 
premium ;  and  there  U  no  doubt  that  the  AN  eigt  will  become  a  fashion- 
able resort.  Cameraa  are  to  be  seen  everywhere  on  a  fine  dav ;  they 
apnear  to  spring  up  like  mushrooms.  There  are  also  seveml  dark  roonui 
to  De  had  for  cnaacing  platen  in  the  town.  The  Polytechnic  Society 
opeoed  ita  fifty-ei^nth  exlubition  on  Tueaday,  tlie  26th,  and  owing  to 
the  number  of  viaitora,  the  spacious  h^  was  packed  to  the  utmost. 
The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Court<>nay,  Esq.,  M.l*.,  waa  President,  and 
gave  hiaaddreaa  in  a  moat  able  manner,  wnich  lasted  nearly  one  hour. 
He  was  then  followed  by  Sir  Joseph  IVase,  .M.P.,  Sir  Edward 
Sievekiog,  M-D,  and  Pendawe^  Vivian,  Em.  The  photographic 
department  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  W.  Itrooks,  of  Keieate. 
The  number  of  picturea  ezeends  previous  years,  and  tboy  are  of  ni^b 
merit  in  all  cliiata.  Thia  denartment  u  one  of  the  chief  features  in 
the  exhibition,  aa  evinced  by  tae  large  attendance. 

Not  only  can  dark  rooiaa  be  oaed  for  changing  plates,  but  supplies 
uf  plates  can  be  obtained  at  wveral  places^lii>;fly  Eiigland'it  and 
Ilford  piatea. 

Pbotoorathic  SscTio!r— JuDoas'  Rbpobt. 

The  judges  have  great  pleasnre  in  congratulating  the  Sodety  on 
the  mainteaanoe  of  the  high  excellence  of  the  exhibiu  in  this  departs 
ment.  Aa  ragarda  the  immber  of  pictures,  they  are  far  in  excess  of 
any  Drevioaa  year.  Seraiml  of  tho  old  exhibitors  are  again  well  to 
the  front,  and  also  maay  aaw  exhibitors  who  are  well  known  adepts 
in  tbe  art  science.  Tha  Jodgea  are  well  aware  that  many  exhibitors 
have  apnarentlr  been  paased  over  whoee  productions  are  of  high 
teebnieal  exeelunee;  ia  some  of  the  claaaes  the  judges  have  been 
obliged  to  doabk  th»  award*  on  that  account.  In  the  professional 
section,  land*cap>'  .•  not  »u  numerous  aa  in  former  years. 

Mr,  U.  W.  Rolii  .1  p«.-r»evering  with  his  self-imposed  task 

of  Artittt  at  Homr,  which,  whi-n  complettsi,  will  form  a  very  vahiable 
and  intereating  cnll»«iion.  Platinum  printing  is  fast  driving  silver 
printii^  out  of  tho  field,  as  quite  two-thirds  or  mvK  of  the  exhibits 
are  printed  by  th<-  former  p^«v>(w.  The  amateur  section  is  also  well 
maintained.      In   the   p'  'nc    appliance    department,  Messrs. 

Oakshot  k  Co.,  of  Fn:  -upy  a  room,  and   exhibit  almost 

erarr  requiaite  reqoired  t.ir  •  un-r  the 'amateur  or  professional  phofo- 
-fngMfvllieh  wUl  be  very  attractive  daring  the  exhibition. 

JS^tmmii  SeetioH. — The  Antotjrpe  Company,  of  I^ondon,  are 
repreaentad  by  aome  of  their  well-known  work — enlargements  in 
carbon — the  fort  of  which  is  a  portrait  enlargement  of  the  Kifht 
Hon.  Earl  Selbome  in  his  robes  of  otBce;  ana  also  two  portrait!)  of 
the  .Marquis  of  Sali^bary  and  .Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  There  is  also 
a  goodly  number  of  pictures,  chiefly  enUrged  portraits,  by  a  local 
photographer,  Mr.  W.  M.  Harrison.  J.  R.  Gibson  sends  a  series  of 
cloud  studies  which  are  of  great  value  to  artiste ;  he  also  sends  several 
laadseapea  which  show  careful  work.  Mr.  T.  Protheroe,  of  Bristol, 
contributes  three  enlaigemeota ;  for  No.  23  he  receives  a  first  bronze 
medal.  Mr.  Lrd  Sawryer  sends  some  masterpieces  in  instantaneous 
photography ;  and  the  judges  think  he  might  have  shown  better  taste 
if  he  had  left  out  those  objectionable  tickets  which  eacli  frame 
contains,  stating  the  awards  received  at  other  exhibitions;  it  might 
impreas  many  people  that  they  were  put  there  for  influencing  tbe 
judges.  Pictures  sent  in  thu  way  in  future  will  at  once  he  dis- 
qualified. No.  30  of  this  series  has  been  awarded  a  first  stiver  medal, 
On  the  Ti/ne :  the  treatment  is  admirable,  and  the  whole  series  by 
this  gentleman  is  well  worthy  of  careful  study.  Mr.  R.  H.  Loni 
sends  two  pictures  (composition).  No.  37,  TFor/c  and  /Vay,  is  a  very 
fine  study,  to  which  b  given  a  first  silver  medal.  Mr.  T.  0.  Whaite 
takes  a  nnt  broiue  medal  for  an  enlargement — a  group  on  the  sea- 
shore— which  shows  ^nod  work.  Mr.  W.  E.  Henry  semis  six  frames ; 
the  subjects  are  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  which  show  skilful  manipula- 
tion. Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson  is  not  so  happy  in  his  subjects  this  year; 
No.  ol,  Oouip  on  tht  Beach,  a  composition  picture,  is  a  little  too  hard 
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to  be  effective,  and  not  by  any  means  up  to  his  usual  standnrd.  Mr. 
\V.  J.  Ankorn  sends  two  clever  little  pictures  of  the  (/cnve  order.  Mr. 
E.  S.  Spencer  is  represented  by  six  pictures  of  merit.  Mr.  H.  W. 
Reeves  has  some  clever  interiors  ;  to  Jno.  Co  has  been  awarded  a  first 
bronze  medal.  Mr.  Richard  Keene,  of  Derby,  receives  first  bronze 
medal  for  his  series  of  pictures  in  platinum  of  Old  Moreton  Hall, 
Cheshire,  which  are  very  fine  indeed.  Mr.  W.  W.  Winter,  also  of 
Derby,  takes  chief  award  in  portraiture,  viz.,  first  silver  medal,  No  81, 
Miss  Gibbs.  This  gentleman's  work  needs  little  or  no  comment.  Mr. 
C.  C.  James  shows  several  good  pictures.  Sir.  B.  "Wyles  shows  several 
portrait  studies  of  large  size,  and  several  other  very  clever  studies. 
Mr.  J.  D.  McNeille  sends  two  pictures,  the  best  of  which  is  Hoar 
Frost— Holy  Trinity  Church.  To  No.  110,  by  Mr.  F.  Whaley,  has 
been  awarded  a  first  bronze  medal  for  his  clever  and  effective  picture, 
A  Tale  of  the  World.  Miss  Annie  Blake  shows  some  coloured  work 
by  the  air  brush,  the  colours  being  far  too  crude  to  give  any  artistic 
effect.  Mr.  S.  W.  Bhedwor  contributes  a  goodly  number  of  small 
pictures,  which  receive  honourable  mention.  Mr.  H.  W.  Robinson 
takes  first  bronze  medal  for  his  picture,  landscape  with  cattle,  which 
is  well  treated,  and  with  good  atmospheric  effect ;  he  also  continues 
liis  series  of  Artists  at  Home,  'wliich  are  exceedingly  fine.  To  these 
honourable  mention  has  been  awarded.  Mr.  H.  Hewitt  forwards 
two  pretty  little  pictures.  Messrs.  York  &  Sons,  of  London,  exhibit 
a  frame  of  lantern  slides,  the  subjects  being  well  chosen,  and  are 
awarded  honourable  mention.  Mr.  L.  Berry  shows. two  pictures  of 
the  high  altar  of  St.  Maiy's.  F.  W.  Edwards  is  again  represented  by 
several  of  his  well-known  pictures  of  large  size  printed  in  platinum ; 
one  of  a  silver  shield  is  a  marvellous  production.  Mr.  J.  E.  Goold 
shows  some  exceedingly  good  instantaneous  pictures  of  ships  of  war. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Byrne,  of  Richmond,  is  represented  by  three  frames  of 
panel  portraits,  taken  at  the  homes  of  tne  sitters,  which  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired,  being  soft,  brilliant,  and  well  modelled :  frame  No.  179 
receives  the  award  of  a  second  silver  medal.  Mr.  F.  Greene  shows 
some  fine  cloud  studies.  Mr.  G.  Speight  shows  one  picture.  Mr.  J. 
Lewis  sends  a  series  of  pictures  by  Dr.  Nichols'  kallitype  process, 
similar  in  effect  to  platinum  pictures. 

Amateur  Section. — Mr.  Westly  Fry  has  been  awarded  a  first  bronze 
medal  for  No.  203,  Young  Naturalists,  an  enlargement  on  bromide 
paper.  It  is  full  of  atmosphere,  and  the  subject  is  very  artistically 
treated.  Mr.  John  Pllve  also  sends  some  very  fine  enlargements  on 
bromide  paper,  the  best  of  which  is  Castle  Oarth.  Sir.  C.  V.  Shad- 
bolt  shows  some  very  careful  small  work.  Mr.  A.  G.  Taglioferro  is 
represented  this  year  by  two  productions,  Choi-agium,  a  classical 
subject,  treated  in  a  masterly  way,  and  the  surroundings  are  well  in 
keeping  with  the  subject ;  to  this  has  been  awarded  a  first  bronze 
medal.  Dr.  J.  J.  English  has  three  frames  of  good  work.  The  Rev. 
H.  B.  Hare  carries  oif  the  chief  award,  viz.,  first  bronze  medal,  for  the 
best  landscape  in  the  section,  Under  the  Mendips,  which  is  a  gem  in 
its  way.  The  same  gentleman  is  represented  by  several  other  pictures 
of  equal  merit.  Mr.  S.  F.  Clarke,  L.D.S.,  forwards  a  prettv  little 
picture.  What  Love  hanys  by,  of  the  genre  class.  Mr.  A.  K.  Dresser 
is  very  strong  in  his  exhibits,  which  are  very  varied  ;  No.  22-3, 
Corbiere  Rocks  in  a  Gale,  takes  a  first  bronze  medal.  Mr.  C.  V.  Roe 
shows  several  well-chosen  subjects.  Mr.  J.  W.  Charlesworth  sends  a 
perfect  little  gem,  No.  241  (instantaneous),  A  Orey  Bay,  very 
tenderly  treated,  and  has  been  awarded  a  first  bronze  medal.  Mr.  'T. 
H.  Moiton  shows  five  frames,  Cathedral  subjects.  Mr.  T.  H.  Ilermon 
also  sends  five  frames  of  good  work.  II.  D.  Arnott,  No.  256,  a  frame 
of  interiors,  takes  a  first  bronze  medal ;  these  are  exceedingly  fine, 
and  well  rendered  in  every  respect.  Mr.  J.  Mountford  shows  some 
capital  studies  on  the  Avon.  A.  Steiglitz,  F.  P.  Perkins,  T.  L.  Buck, 
C.  Court  Cole,  and  several  others,  show  very  good  work.  The  latter 
gentleman's  productions  are  printed  by  Blanchard's  platinum  tonin" 
process,  and  have  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

Photographic  Appliaiwes.— Mr.  James  Wood,  of  Liverpool,  exhibits 
a  print  washer  with  adjustable  rack  for  plates  of  improved  pattern 
which  seems  very  effective.  Mr.  W.  Rooke,,of  London,  also  exhibits 
a  washing  machine  for  prints  with  spray  bar,  which  rises  and  falls  by 
means  of  floats  on  each  side,  and  is  automatic  in  its  action.  Mr.  K. 
Spencer  sends  a  head-rest  of  very  ordinary  character,  similar  to  those 
used  for  children  twenty-five  years  since,  and  at  that  time  were  in 
every  dealer's  catalogue. 

The  Abt  Union  of  Cornwall. 
There  is  an  Art  Union  in  connexion  with  the  annual  exhibition ; 
the  draw  taking  place  at  the  end  of  the  exhibition.  Money  prizes 
are  allotted  to  the  successful  members,  and  pictures  in  the  Fine  Art 
Department— including  photograpliy,  professional  section— must  be 
selected  to  the  amount,  and  by  that  means  a  number  of  works  are 
digposed  of.  The  drawing  took  place  last  Friday  evening,  with  the 
foUowmg  result : — 


319.  W.  N.  Carne,  lOs.  760.  ■\\'.  N.  Grylls,  1/.  943.  B.  Freeman, 
ai.  926.  W.  H.  Olver,  21.  220.  Miss  Simmonds,  U.  076.  E.  Spencer, 
10».  906.  Dr.  H.  Moore,  21.  4.  W.  J.  Hosking,  1/.  S02.  Captain 
Hrestendahl.  .592.  R.  Fox,  N.  048.  R.  Lidderdale,  1-5/.  789.  E_ 
W.  Newton,  3^.  180.  W.  Johns,  3/.  991.  E.  Hancock,  jua,  11. 
129.  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  51.     IOCS.  Dr.  Banlcs,  i;. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  (N.Y.)  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGBAPHY. 
[Read  at  Chantanqna  by  the*Instriictor  of  the  School.] 
"  We  study  the  Word  and  the  Works  of  God,"  the  motto  ol  the  C.L.S.C, 
now  displayed  in  our  amphitheatre,  describes  most  thoroughly  the  work: 
done  in  Chautauqua,  and  by  Chautauquans  all  over  the  inhabitable  globe. 
The  study  of  tlie  Word  has  been  followed  by  that  of  His  Works,  and  the 
fruit  of  our  labour  has  become  visible  all  around  us. 

We  are  endowed  with  perception,  and  our  judgment  htw  commanded 
ua  to  examine  into  the  forces  of  nature,  to  observe  their  effects  and  to 
inquire  into  their  causes,  and  by  doing  so  we  are  awed  by  beholding  the 
work  in  its  entirety  and  in  its  every  detail.  We  have  learned  to  look  into 
the  construction  of  the  minutest  organisms,  even  those  invisible  to  the 
unaided  eye,  we  follow  the  course  of  celestial  bodies  with  ceaseless  atten- 
tion and  their  naturo'and  composition  has  been  revealed  to  us.  Objects 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  unknown  to 
mankind  but  a  short  time  since,  have  been  laid  open  to  be  studied,  and 
we  have  become  as  intimately  acquainted  with  our  planets'  atmosphere 
as  with  the  growth  of  forest  and  field,  or  with  the  beautiful  prairie  flower. 
Strata  of  rock  and  alluvial  formation  have  been  opened  to  our  view,  the 
madly  rushing  waters  of  the  cataract  have  been  commanded  to  stand 
still,  as  it  were,  for  the  purpose  of  being  examined,  and  of  the  form  and 
construction  of  man  more  perfect  and  truthful  representations  are  now 
made  than  can  possibly  be  attained  with  brush  or  chisel. 

What  has  aided  us  towards  these  marvellous  attainments,  and  what 
assists  in  our  efforts  to  look  so  deeply  into  the  works  of  God  that  the 
most  remote  detailed  of  organic  and  inorganic  beings  are  open  to  in- 
spection and  our  diligent  studies  ? 

It  is  all  accomplished  by  most  simple  means.  A  piece  of  glass  only,, 
coated  with  a  peculiarly  compounded  substance,  and  upon  which  the  raya- 
of  the  sun  or  artificial  light  reflected  from  a  visible  object  is  concentrated 
by  another  glass,  ground  in  spherical  form  ;  in  short,  by  the  camera 
obseura  and  the  light-sensitive  plate.  We  write  by  these  means,  produce 
pictures,  or,  as  we  say  in  modern  language,  we  photograph. 

Wonderful  things  have  been  done  by  photography  in  the  abstract 
sciences,  as  in  astronomy  spectrum  analysis  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon,  and  microscopy's  absolutely  necessary  recorder  is  now  the  sensitive 
plate.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  natural  sciences,  of  botany,  biology,  and 
a  multitude  of  others,  to  learn  more  distinctly  of  nature's  beauties  and 
marvels,  to  better  educate  our  eye  and  heart,  Chautauqua  has  given  to 
her  students  a  School  of  Photography. 

It  is  needless  here  to  tell  of  all  that  photography,  the  "  art  science,"  as 
it  happily  is  now  called,  is  able  to  accomplish.  What  can  be  or  is  done 
by  the  force  of  chemical  and  physical  means  enlisted  to  her  service  you 
all  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  and  it  is  more  to  the  present  purpose 
to  tell  you  of  our  modest  institution,  and  how  far  we  have  entered  into 
the  ideas  of  popular  instruction,  and  of  the  success  the  school  has  had  to 
the  present. 

Our  method  of  teaching  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  C.L.S.C,  and 
the  examinations  of  the  students  after  the  course  of  instruction  is  com- 
pleted the  same.  Our  work  demands,  however,  more  than  reading  or 
theoretical  instruction,  the  student  must  practise,  and  ocular  demon- 
strations are  necessary  in  frequent  if  not  in  all  cases.  We  have,  there- 
fore, established  practising  classes  here  on  these  beautiful  grounds  in 
summer,  and  in  winter  at  the  school  head(iuarte»s  in  New  York.  Many 
students  embrace  the  opportunity,  and  the  results  obtained  are  most 
creditable  to  the  instructed  and  gratifying  to  the  instructor.  But  many 
others,  the  majority  of  students  in  photography,  are  debarred  from  these 
benefits.  Those  residing  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  others  whose  home  is 
beyond  the  seas,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  conie  to  our  practising  classes 
from  so  far,  and  there  are  many  who  are  prevented  by  the  force  of  other 
circumstances  to  join.  All  these  students  receive  instruction  by  printed 
lessons,  and  by  communicating  at  regular  intervals  with  the  instructor. 
Numerically  the  corresponding  class  stands  in  the  front  rank,  in  accom- 
plishments it  is  not  second  to  either  of  the  practising  classes,  as  the 
specimens  exhibited  before  you  wiU  testify. 

Our  school  work  commenced  only  a  few  years  ago  under  very  adverse 
circumstances,  and  has  since  gained  largely  ia  almost  every  direction. 
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The  fint  eUn,  thmt  of  1886,  bad  only  firt  ftndents.    The  list  of  members 
of  the  idiool  rear  ending  Jane  30, 1890,  bu  157  nunee. 

We  instrnet  in  pnetiekl  snd  tbaoratie*!  photography  in  foar  eUsaes, 
Tiz.,  the  Canetpoading  Clan,  the  Pnelising  CUas  •*  the  AaaemUy 
Groonds,  the  Local  CUaa  at  the  New  Tork  Headqnarlwi,  the  Pwt- 
Gradnale  Claai. 

To  the  Cooaaponding  Clan  baloog  at  preaent    81  atodenta. 

Id  the  Praetising  Claaa  there  •era  instmeted 

dazing  the  paat  year 49        „ 

In  the  Local  Clan  there  were  inatraeted >I        „ 

In  the  Post-Oradaata  there  axe  now 8        „ 


01 


157 


The  agaa  ol  tha  atndants  are  from  fiftw  to  litty-foor  years. 
Of  Dm  157  atodant*.  were  trained  larprvleaaional  work  .. 
To  aaiiat  ia  ttta  aroeation  o(  MigraTara,  draftameo, 

cagiaMB,  Ae. 

Piofaaiinnali,  taaelien.  setaotiata,  Ac    ...«...« 


ft4 
9S 

157 

U 

23 

ao 
as 

157 

Tba  Ukmi^  Slataa  aad  TnMariaa  wa  tepiwliil  hy  tba  ataAanU  of 
ia0»-M>-)bw  Terk.  M:  MaaaaaknaaMa.  U;  Ohio.  18;  PanaqiTania. 
11:  N«w  JaiMjr.  7:  Canneatiaat.  7:  California,  »:  Mielii«aa.  6;  Kao- 
todky.  •:  Mew  Hampahira,  S;  MiimaanU.  S;  laM,  >:  Idahai.  S;  Oracpa. 
1;  Kanaa.  «:  Mvylaad,  9;  QUMia,  t;  Utaod*  Iilaiid.  9;  Taiaa.  9; 

IJMh.  1 ;  TTaAii^im.  1 1  Tia 1:  Colorado.  1 ;  Wee*  Vitiiaim,  I  i 

'WlaaoMte.  1 ;  ladiaiw.  1 :  Coleeado»  1 :  Dataware.  I ;  VermoBt.  1. 

OltaaicB  ewHtriaa  aia      ITi^hail.  1    Turk*;.  3;  Canada.  1;  Onteh 
Qttum,  1 :  Japaa.  1. 
Tka  PkotofTopkle  Timtt.  which  is  tha  cAdal  organ  U  the  achool,  has 
a  sapaiala  (Tiantagnan  dayaatnaat  far  tha  instmeUoa  of 
tt  la  Jsaoad  with  i>a  mBmlUr  illfia 
Tb*  Obaataaqn*  PhotognpUB  BaAaaia  Clab.  aa  iaatitaiion  of  tha 
akeol.haa  paoiad  to  ba  aa  astraoMly  Matal  aaA  taiatnetHa  a^iaaat. 
Ifaay alike  Bladaaia  hi  phatogiaplv '—  aat  aoaaaeted  with  aay  of 

TbsgrhaTawitb. 
(oUowMa  of  the 


THE  BnOMOOEH  DKVKLOPBB. 
ft  ia  iwj  aaarly  a  year  aioaa  this  new  daralnpln  afsal  was  introdaeed 
to  Iba  pboto«iBphia  woald ;  thai  it  baa  rapidly  gaowa  iato  faToor  oa  iu 
I  la  aMaalad  by  tba  iaanadag  aaBbar  of  plato  maaafawtnrers 
I  meaiaiiinllat  it  aa  aoparier  to  Iha  pyro  davaloper,  adviaing  iU 


osaUlhabaat 

It  la 
is  bard  to 
advaatagaa  c( 


■«■  to  be  obtaiasd. 
datatopiag  agaat  la  aa  taTomably  raeafsad.  aiaoa  it 
piaiadhiea  la  tavoar  e<  oU-tinsa  davelopara,  bat  tha 
are  ao  aianifaat  to  aay  oaa  who  triaa  it  fairly 


I 


tliat  it  fraqaMtiy  aoavarta  tba  moat  eoaaanratisa  at 

It  is  aa  amawily  siapla  dasalopar.  aad,  aaBka  pyro,  will  daeakp  tha 
lataat  iaasa  wftboat  the  praaanea  d  aa  alkali,  that  is,  as  commonly 
nadantood,  (or  wa  tfaiak  it  is  tba  piwoi  of  the  sodiom  salt  in  the 

ilpUto  tt  aeda  that  aappUaa  tha  alkali  element  in  a  small  degree.  It 
>.«e  ba«  ioaad,  hewaver,  that  a  plain  aolation  of  eikonogea  without 
solpUto  wU  daealop  a  plate. 

Tha  varied  aspariaaeaa  ol  tboae  who  ba««  given  the  developer  a  trial 
ahow  that  it  doaa  not  work  alike  in  all  bands,  which  may  be  probable 
becaoae  of  the  difteent  giadaa  of  |iieasi  iliig  chemicals  ased.  Tba  beet 
lona  ol  davalopar  wa  have  oaad  ia  made  with  the  dear,  pale,  green  crystals 
iliaaaliad  ia  a  parteetly  ebamieally  pars  aolation  of  sodium  solpbite, 
Mawb'e  O.  P.aryatala  are  what  wa  pratac  Wbaa  miaad,  tbeae  give  a  pale 
graaa  aeialiaa,  partaelly  dear,  aad  very  vigorMM.  We  And  this  solation 
11  plaaad  la  a  dartaaad  room  kispa  clear  tor  a  long  time. 

Ta  aaiki  tha  atoak  aelatiae,  abaply  diaaolre  two  oonaea  of  aalphita  ol 
<oda  ia  fccty  oaaees  of  warm  distilled  water,  and  add  one  oance  of 
eikonogaa.  By  stirring  with  a  rod  it  is  aooa  dissolved.  Where  it  waa 
fanaerly  advised  to  mix  the  alkali  (earbeaato  of  potaab  eolation,  three 
ooaeaa  disaaltad  la  eight  oaneas  ol  water)  with  tha  eikonogen,  it  is  now 
reeaaaaaadaA  to  bagia  tha  development  with  tha  simple  plain  eikonogen, 
dlMad  aM-lMrth  viOi  walar,  aatil  it  has  pifaalid  thioi«b  the  film ; 


then,  after  the  image  has  started,  or  is  too  slow  in  coming  oat,  add  to  two 
ounces  of  developer  twenty  minims  of  the  alkali,  or  carbonate  of  potash 
Eolation.  By  pursaing  this  coarse  the  minim  amoant  of  alkali  introduced 
into  the  developer  prevents  the  appearance  of  alkali  fog,  keeps  the 
solution  from  getting  thick,  and  reduces  to  a  minimum  the  tendency  of 
the  plate  to  frill. 

Daring  development  more  or  less  particles  of  the  film  along  the  edge  of 
the  plate  will  become  detached,  and  if  the  solution  is  warm  some  of  the 
gelatine  will  disaolvs,  wbieb  will  cause  the  developer  to  thicken  perhaps 
altar  the  development  of  two  or  three  plates ;  hence  it  is  advisable  to  fre- 
qoantly  filter  it,  and  to  make  good  tha  loas  by  adding  a  little  fresh  eiko- 
nogen.   The  strength  and  activi^  ol  tha  aolatian  is  thus  maintained. 

Whan  a  aariea  d  plataa  baa  been  daraloped,  instead  of  pouring  away 
aU  ol  Iha  davalopar,  sona  al  itshoold  be  ftltered  and  preserved  in  a  small 
bottle  hapt  tightly  ooritad  tor  use  in  mixing  with  fresh  developer, 
eapaeially  #haa  tima  aapoaaiaa  are  to  be  devel(^ied,  sinoe  it  has  the  same 
aflset  aa  tha  additioa  ol  a  bromide  (that  ia,  aiding  in  prodaoing  density), 
without  retarding  tha  davelopmeat 

A  correapoodant  interested  in  the  subject  complains  that  he  baa  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  density,  is  troubled  with  frilling,  and  notices  that  the 
solution  nfUij  '*«*fc«*««  ailar  oae,  though  kept  In  a  tight-stoppered  bottle. 
He  aoggeatad  that  tha  flid  difficnlty  may  be  due  to  too  large  an  amoant 
of  alkali  in  the  developer,  and  the  taming  of  the  developer,  possibly,  to 
an  impure  grade  of  aedinm  sulphite.     His  supposition  is  very  nearly 


Waat  d  daaaity  ia  acasatiawa  due  to  too  weak  a  aolation  ol  eikonogen, 
or  in  not  leaving  tha  plala  ia  tha  developer  long  enough.  The  rapid 
chaaga  of  tba  solation  is  seeoonted  for  by  tba  ose  of  insatUcient  sodium 
sulphite,  or  ol  a  poor  grade  ol  Iha  aama. 

Rram  aipariaiaala  it  baa  baaa  datanained  that  the  larger  the  amoant 
ol  aolphito  to  tha  davalopar  Iha  slowar  it  works. 

It  la  rather  iataiaatiaf  to  acta  tba  varying  quantities  advised  by 
illBwaal  makers  of  plataa.  Oar  eorcaapoedant  has  gotten  up  a  tabulated 
alataaaat  which  sbowa  eiaarly  tha  diCacanoaa  alladad  to,  baaed  on  the 
oaaea  standard:— 


PeramU  el  akashetn.  ol 

BwdDnPUuOo.  

Otmmt  Dnrus*  Wor  L 
KntI*  Drjr  Fki*  WoTk>. 

i.       .*      N         „      II..;- 
Harrsml  D17  Plata  Works. 
Alkn  A  Rowtn  Co. 
ii 


knaUsBanr. 
UntwadldM 


(maids  psasr,  sal  lutam'siMsa  1  S  !-•  Si 

Moat  ol  tba  formula  an  baaed  on  4S7  grains  to  tha  oonee ;  taking  that 
aaa  atandard,  and  summing  np  the  number  of  grains  to  the  ounce  in  the 
aix  aaparate  formal*  of  tha  aodinm  sulphite  and  carbonate  ol  potash, 
than  taUag  thair  avaraga.  the  amoant  of  sodium  sulpliite  for  the 
eikonogaa  davalop*  ia  foead  to  be  twanty-ioar  grains  to  each  ounce,  and 
carbonate  ol  potaab  elevaa  gimina  to  the  oanee. 

No  satistaetory  rsaaon  la  givan  for  the  anusaal  amount  of  carbonate  of 
potaab  raectniaandad  ia  tha  Eagle  plate  formula ;  experience  shows  that 
it  would  have  a.taadaaqr  to  fog  tba  pUte,  or  to  frill  it  if  the  gelatine  is 
soft. 

Daring  the  hot  weather  of  the  summer,  eikonogen  crystals  have  been 
obeerved  to  change  in  colour  from  a  pale,  clear  green  to  a  brown-black 
tint,  even  tboogfa  sealed  in  bottles,  excluded  from  the  outer  air.  When 
dissolved,  socta  altered  erystals  make  a  dark-green  solution,  but  the  power 
of  the  eikonogen  doaa  not  appear  to  be  lost  It  is  only  in  looks  that  it 
seams  to  ba  dataetive.  This  ohanga  may  be  brought  about  by  heat,  but 
aa  yet  no  raaaon  ia  advaaoad,  except  that  it  im  known  that  eikonogen 
which  has  been  made  for  some  time  gradually  discolours.  It  is  to  be 
praaamad  that  further  inveatigation  will  decide  what  is  the  actual  cause 
of  the  dlsoolonration,  and  doubtless  before  many  months  a  way  will  be 
found  to  prevent  it. 

We  are  informed  by  tha  manufacturers  that  the  discolouration  will  be 
prevented  or  obaoked  U  the  salt  is  emptied  from  the  package  and  spread 
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out  so  that  the  air  may  have  access  to  it.  We  are  also  advised  tliat  a 
dark-green  solution  of  eikonogeii  may  be  clarified  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of  bisulphita  of  soda.  We  dissolved 
480  grains  of  the  bisulphite  in  two  ounces  of  water,  and  ascertained  that 
half  a  drachm  (thirty  minims)  added  to  one  ounce  of  the  dark-green  eiko- 
nogen  solution  was  sufficient  to  change  the  colour  from  green  to  a  light 
red,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  make  the  solution  any  more  transparent. 

Applying  this  altered  solution  to  a  bromide  print,  we  were  unable  to 
develop  the  pictures  after  five  minutes'  immersion,  except  to  see  a  slight 
image.  A  few  minims  of  carbonate  of  potash  solution  were  added,  then 
the  print  developed  out  with  moderate  rapidity.  The  colour  of  the 
developer  was  also  altered  from  red  to  green  again. 

It  would  seem  from  this  experiment  that  the  addition  of  sufficient 
bisulphite  of  sodium  to  the  developer  to  change  the  colour  ia  not 
advantageous,  that  it  undoubtedly  shows  the  action  was  manifest.  We 
think  it  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  mixing  up  the  original  developer, 
and  probably  one  ounce  will  equal  in  preservative  quality  that  of  two  of 
sulphite  of  soda.     We  shall  experiment  further  in  this  direction. 

— American  Amateur  Photographer.  F.  C.  Beach. 


A  CAMERA  CLUB  FOE  TOBQUAY. 
As  the  result  of  circulars  sent  out  by  Mr.  George  Edwards,  a  preliminary 
meeting  of  those  interested  in  photography,  principally  amateurs,  was 
held  at  St.  Winifred's  School  on  Thursday  evening  last  week,  with  the 
object  of  considering  the  desirability  of  forming  a  Photographic  Society 
or  Camera  Club  for  Torquay  and  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  E.  Vivian  presided,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
observed  that  it  was  doubtless  well  known  to  most  of  those  present  that 
he  had  long  taken  an  interest  in  photography.  He  was  amongst  the 
earliest  amateurs  who  had  a  camera  in  Torquay,  and,  as  the  consequence, 
he  had  a  whole  heap  of  negatives,  to  the  use  of  which  the  members  of  the 
society,  if  it  were  formed,  would  be  very  welcome.  These  negatives  would 
show  tlie  history  and  advance  of  photography  in  a  rather  different  man- 
ner to  that  in  which  its  progress  was  generally  regarded,  viz.,  the  manner 
in  which  the  different  preparations  had  faded — a  fact  which  was  not 
thorouglily  understood.  He  thought  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  form 
some  sort  of  society  for  the  furthering  of  photographic  knowledge.  As  a 
rule,  he  never  desired  to  interfere  between  amateur  and  professional 
workers  in  art  or  science  unless  the  two  could  go  hand  in  hand  and 
afford  mutual  help,  but  he  understood  that  in  this  case  there  was  a  belief 
expressed  that  a  combination  between  the  two  would  effect  that  good 
object.  Under  these  circumstances  a  society  was  not  only  quite  feasible, 
but  was  most  desirable. 

Mr.  George  Edwards,  as  the  convener  of  the  meeting,  referred  to  the 
many  difficulties  which  he  had  experienced  in  the  pursuit  of  what  was  to 
him  a  fiiscinating  hobby.  He  had  decidedly  felt  the  need  of  some  society, 
the  members  of  which  could  vie  with  each  other  and  compare  prints, 
negatives,  and  other  photographic  matters,  by  doing  which  they  would 
discover  errors,  learn  "  wrinkles,"  and  progress  generally  in  the  art. 

Mr.  Walter  D.  Welford  said  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  photographic 
society,  carried  on  in  a  proper  manner,  was  a  very  great  benefit  to  either 
amateurs  or  professionals.  A  case  in  point  had  actually  occurred  during 
his  visit  to  Torquay  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Edwards,  because  he  had  there 
met  with  several  amateur  friends  who  wanted  to  know  "Is  this  right?" 
and  "Is  that  wrong?"  because  they  had  had  no  opportunity  of  finding 
out  if  their  work  was  right.  With  a  society,  however,  they  would  be  able 
to  meet  together,  mutually  explain  difficulties,  and  show  what  each  one 
was  able  to  do,  so  that  they  might  profit  by  each  other's  experience. 
They  would  also  be  able  to  practically  illustrate,  before  members  of  the 
society,  the  various  processes.  They  would  likewise  often  find  that 
makers  of  apparatus  and  introducers  of  new  processes  would  not  recog- 
nise an  individual  amateur,  but  that  a  good  society  would  stand  on  a 
different  footing,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to  have  cameras  and  other 
apparatus  sent  down  for  inspection  and  approval  of  the  members.  The 
actual  conduct  of  such  a  society  would  be  a  very  easy  matter.  He  would 
suggest  that  they  should  meet  once  a-month  in  the  summer  and  fort- 
nightly during  the  winter.  One  feature  wliich,  as  a  young  society,  they 
would  find  very  interesting  would  be  the  conversational  evenings,  at 
which  members  would  gain  assistance  from  others  by  the  interchange  of 
ideas.  On  the  other  evenings,  papers  could  be  read  upon  different 
subjects  by  those  members  who  had  had  a  little  more  experience  than 
others — for  instance,  on  platinotype,  lantern  work,  hand-camera  work, 
and  other  things.  Lantern  work  was  a  very  important  feature  of 
eociety'a  work,  as  by  showing  their  pictures  enlarged  upon  a  screen 


would  be  an  incentive  to  others  to  do  equally  well,  or  to  excel.  Alto- 
gether the  society  would  benefit  the  members  by  producing  better  work. 
They  would  see  what  other  people  in  the  country  were  doing,  and  they 
would  not  only  increase  their  personal  interest  in  photography,  but  would 
generally  advance  the  art. 

It  was  then  resolved  that  a  society  be  formed,  and  Mr.  George  Edwards 
was  appointed  Hon.  Secretary  pro  tetii. ;  and  a  provisional  Committee  was 
also  elected,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Dixon,  Baynes,  Staddon,  Howell,  and 
Tozer. 

Mr.  WeUord  then  proceeded  with  his  lecture.  He  dealt  first  with  the 
wet  and  dry  plate  processes,  showing  that  one  of  the  great  advances  made 
in  photography,  viz.,  the  introduction  of  the  dry  plate  process,  had  made 
the  hand  or  detective  camera  perfectly  feasible.  As  most  of  those  in  the 
room  were  photographers,  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  explain  the 
difference  between  the  wet  and  dry  plate  processes,  but  the  recent  rapid 
progress  of  the  hand  camera  was  due  principally  to  the  modern  dry 
plates.  Certainly  optical  improvements  in  lenses  in  the  direction  of 
speed  and  covering  powers,  and  also  mechanical  improvements  in 
shutters,  had  helped  in  this  direction,  but  the  most  important  feature 
was  decidedly  that  of  the  dry  plate.  Before  proceeding  further,  Mr. 
Welford  explained  the  terms  "hand"  and  "detective"  cameras.  The 
hand  camera  was  one  that  was  carried  in  the  hand  or  used  upon  any 
temporary  available  support,  such  as  a  wall  or  fence,  but  not  upon  a 
tripod.  Those  cameras  being  designed  in  such  a  way  that  the  general 
public  would  not  be  likely  to  know  their  use  were  called  detective  cameras. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  all  hand  cameras,  and  therefore,  photo- 
graphically speaking,  the  term  "  hand  camera  "  was  the  better  of  the  two. 
Mr.  Welford  then  showed  a  camera  which  he  used  himself,  called  the- 
Ideal,  and  also  one  lent  by  Mr.  Edwards,  the  Beck  ;  and  he  referred  to 
the  two  principal  features  of  these  cameras,  which  were  dark  slides  as  In 
ordinary  cameras,  or  the  utiHsation  of  some  automatic  mechanical  means 
of  changing  the  plates.  For  instance,  in  the  one  he  used  he  was  able  to 
carry  twelve  plates,  which  were  changed  almost  instantaneously  by 
pulling  a  lever.  Each  method  possessed  advantages,  but  he  claimed, 
as  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the  automatic  changing  methods,, 
a  saving  of  time.  To  illustrate  this,  he  mentioned  that  whilst 
he  was  on  the  New  Pier  on  the  day  of  the  Regatta,  he  found  himself 
by  the  side  of  a  gentleman  with  an  ordinary  camera  upon  a  tripod, 
and  also  another  amateur  with  a  hand  camera,  and  he  was  able  to 
take  two  pictures  of  a  yacht  coming  towards  them  at  great  speed,  while- 
both  the  other  photographers  failed  because  of  their  not  being  quick 
enough.  Mr.  Welford  concluded  his  introductory  remarks  by  showing 
and  opening  out  the  two  cameras  before  mentioned.  The  room  was 
then  darkened,  and  over  a  hundred  pictures,  all  taken  by  means  of  the 
hand  camera,  were  exhibited  on  the  screen  by  the  aid  of  the  oxy- 
ether  light  supplied  and  worked  by  Mr.  J.  Tozer,  optician,  of  Fleet-street. 
Picture  upon  picture  followed,  the  first  few  having  been  taken  by  means 
of  the  Kodak.  Mr.  Welford  showed  these  because  the  Kodak,  owing  to 
its  being  the  best-advertised  piece  of  photographic  apparatus,  was  a  term, 
in  everybody's  mouth.  It  is  a  tiny  camera,  in  which  the  pictures  are 
taken  upon  a  transparent  film,  instead  of  on  glass,  to  minimise  the 
weight,  one  hundred  exposures  being  thus  rolled  into  a  small  space.  In 
reply  to  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Welford  said  he  did  not  know  the  origin  of 
the  word  Kodak,  but  he  imagined  it  was  simply  a  name  adopted,  adding 
that  to  a  certain  extent  it  was  enrioliing  the  English  language,  because 
we  now  had  another  word  from  it,  -viz.,  Kodaker,  or  one  who  Kodaks. 
Mr.  Welford  then  continued  his  exhibition  and  explanation  of  the  pictures, 
which  were  so  arranged  as  to  show  different  branches  of  hand-camera 
work  pure  and  simple,  such  as  street  scenes,  studies  of  English  life  and 
character,  &c.  He  next  showed  other  things  that  can  be  done  by  means 
of  the  hand  camera,  including  marine  views,  the  breaking  of  waves,  and 
sunlight  effects,  some  of  these  necessitating  an  exposure  only  of  the  one- 
hundredth  of  a  second.  By  means  of  photographs  taken  in  a  fair,  and 
other  crowded  places,  Mr.  Welford  also  demonstrated  the  advantage  of  a- 
hand  camera  in  obtaining  such  pictures,  pointing  out  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  many  of  them  would  not  have  been  obtainable  otherwise.  Jlr.  Wel- 
ford mentioned  that  at  a  recent  Conference  in  London,  after  the  reading 
of  a  paper  by  an  artist  upon  photography  as  an  aid  to  the  artist,  one 
speaker  said  he  hoped  photography  would  not  be  considered  as  a  back 
doorway  to  art  itself.  Commenting  upon  this,  Mr.  Welford  pointed  out 
that  the  hand  camera  had  no  claims  to  be  considered  a  back  door  to 
artistic  photography,  but  it  was  a  ready  means  of  obtaining  pictures  in 
which  the  ordinary  camera  man  failed  by  reason  of  the  want  of  time.  He 
also  showed  how  a  holiday,  or  even  a  business  trip,  could  be  utilised  by 
bringing  back,  for  one's  own  pleasure  and  that  of  others,  photographic 
reminiscences  in  the  shape  of  little  pictures  of  the  places  gone  through. 
He  referred  to  a  two  days'  visit  he   made  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and 
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ihowed  pietnres  npon  the  icreen  fllnstrsUiig  the  iiaay-side  and  ahipping. 
"  Now,"  added  be,  "  it  it  bad  not  been  fax  tbe  band  camera,  I  sboold  not 
b*n  been  able  to  bare  obuuned  theee,  basMue  on  a  bnainaaa  jooiney  the 
panpberoalia  of  an  oidinaiy  camera  and  ita  aeeeeaoriea  woold  be  qaite 
oot  o<  tbe  qoeetaon,  whilst  a  hand  camera  ia  w  tiny  that  it  can  be  carried 
eaail;  and  withoot  attracting  attention."  Mr.  Weltord  concluded  b;  ex- 
t''"*''^  fJctaiM  t&at,  onllke  eoma  o(  tbe  others,  were  really  taken  for 
•tiMie  tBmlL  Many  of  theae  wineiited  o(  marine  nibjecta  taken  against 
tbe  light,  and  allowed  vary  plaaaing  ranlta. 


foreign  llotcs  anti  ilctos. 


How  iadkpimbto  an  adjnnet  ia  photagmphy  lor  all  modm  leiantifle 
tnveitigatan  beeomw  craty  day  mofa  Myiit.  and  a  very  ehanolariaUe 
tnstanea  in  point  haa  raoently  been  Miiwiiiilwi  (rem  Germany.  The 
Boyal  Academy  o(  Scieneea  baa  mada  •  graal  of  aOOO  mark*  to  Dr.  A 
Ifdller  to  aasist  him  in  nndertaking  a  joaiBey  to  Blomenan,  in  Boathem 
BiBsil,  lor  the  puipoae  of  prneeentiny  botanical  stodiee.  Dr.  Moller 
itttooda  eammeneing  hia  joomey  donng  the  pnaent  month,  and  baa 
tonaad  Ibt  determteation  of  reaiding  ia  Bhimewan  tot  a  periisd  of  two 
yian,  ud  aiMtiai  a  laboratory  thera.  Aa  a  prepatatfaa  lor  hia  under- 
taking. Dr.  lUUtr  worked  ptactieally  for  atraral  moatha  in  the  Photo- 
ehanikal  laatitota  of  the  Boyal  Technkal  Hi^  School  in  Berlin  in  order 
to  tender  himself  snfficicntlT  proftdaat  in  the  art  to  enable  him  to  raeoid 
bis  obsarvatiotu  permanently  oy  ita  laeain  Dr.  Muller  is  taking  aereral 
bnndcad  Perali  pUlaa  with  him,  aa  wall  ■•  aoaina.BilTar  films.  Tbe 
prineteal  objaat  o(  Dr.  Mailer's  iaM^H^tiomi  will  ba  dtraetod  to  the 
artifioal  ealttratioB  of  tongi. 


bi  Baittn  thara  haa  aifatad  aiaoa  10M  an  iostitntioa  tor  tba  putpose  of 
iiialiiwUiig  yoaac  faidiaa  ol  Iha  baMv  alaaaaa  in  ranooa  btanebea  of  em- 


pliijBHU>~a«rited  to  enable  tham  to  am  •■  independent  liring.  The 
school  ol  dimwinf  attaebad  to  tba  iaalilatiaa  haa  laoently  been  snppla- 
manlad  by  the  aMition  of  a  dapaitmant  far  instmetion  in  photogra^y, 
which  is  to  ba  opened  on  Oaiober  1.  balraetian  is  to  be  sopplied, 
nol  ooly  in  tha  vanooa  ptiatiag  moaMna,  boi  also  in  retouching,  and 
avan  ia  book-kasping— la  aranUiing.  ia  hat,  wUah  may  qualify  tha 
■yeong  ladiea  of  the  hi^ar  daaaaa"  to  owiiiiij  rtnationa  in  photo- 

aphie  aataMJehmanta,    Harr  Scholu-Haaaha,  hilharto  aaaiatant  in  tha 

yal  Tariniial  High  BdMol.  is  to  act  aa 


rrapl 
Uoya 


Hns  Outdo  MiioaaMiK,  of  Cbemnits,  oaa  of  tha  oldaat  BMmbart  and 
moat  lanlar  attaadaala  e(  tha  Badin  PhotopipUa  Soeiky,  baa  raoenUy 
lallwd  lato  arivato  life  after  a  prnfaaajnaal  earear  of  forty-dght  year*. 
Bm  Manitliin  haa  amigialad  to  Diaaaaa,  where  he  will  donbtleas  be 


abia  to  gTMfy  that  lore  o(  high  art  which  parrialant  deration  to  photo- 
graphy so  often  fosters. 

Wa  an  ialormad  that  a  large  namber  of  intending  exhibitors  bare 
already  aigaiflad  their  intantion  of  taUag  part  m  the  appfaaeliing  m- 
hihiOoa  in  eeaaailoB  with  tba  CoogMM  ol  Iha  trienda  of  photagraphy. 
Tboae  inteadiag  to  aaad  aabibita  are  eoBiaqoantly  raanaatad  to  aand  a 

hair  aaaiaa  to  H«r  Sahohs-Haaeke  aa  aooa  aa  poaaible,  as  the  araiUble 

P«9a  ia  Umitad. 


roa  PlMofrmpUekt  Mlitlhtaumgen  has  baaa  falling  foal  of  various 
ttanaeaa  m  tha  BtUUttm  Bit^t  taadhig  to  throw  discredit  on  Oerman 
hotogimphie  materjah,  sneh  as  alhoman  paper  and  other  articles,  which 
'^re  «<«7  largdy  asportad  to  toraign  eomittiaa.  Tbe  obeerrations  in  the 
it  aaaaaa,  otigiaalty  baaad  on  some  remarks  in  tha 
I  eohmm  of  Txi  Bamaa  Jomuui.  or  PBorooaAPHT,  which 
I  fallea  ia  rather  haaTily  lor  Iha  aliialiuaa  of  our  contemporary. 
Whaterar  may  ba  tha  righia  or  wronga  of  tba  quastioa,  it  may  be  aa  well 
to  lamiad  the  itiiih*llititt*H  that  this  JovtuiL  ia  in  no  wise  responsible 
tor  Iha  aUlamanta  or  opinions  adrancad  by  eorrespondents. 


at  eoamnnieation  to  the  Upeala  Photogriphie  Society,  Herr 
has  pointed  out  tiiat  sulphate  of  iron  solution  keeps  in  bettar 
I  ia  aoah^t  than  in  tha  dark.    It  ia  always  interesting  to  laam 
what  ia  lavudad  aa  «r»<  in  another  eonatiy. 


kMemm  photographic  norelty  has  bean  raaeatly  introdnaad  by  Mons.  C. 
B«rti«ot,  of  I^fM,  aonaistiar,  namely,  of  iridinic-chlorde  paper.  Prints 
with  this  paper  an  staled  to  aibibit  a  fiaa  and  t  artica'arly  dalicata  (one. 
How  abou  tha  priaa.  howtmr 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPUCATIOWS  POR  PATENTS. 

No.  13,327.— "A  Phot<Mnphic  Change  Box  for  Cut  FUms."    W.  W.  Bbaslky. 
—battel  A  uguM  8S,  liW). 

No.  13,381. — "A  Photognphic  Posing  Chair."  Complete  siwcUication. 
J.  McK.  Do'K.— Dated  Angtut  S6,  1890. 

Na  13,395.—"  ImproTemeats  in  Prames  for  Pbotogrsphs."  H.  W.  Taunt. 
—DaUd  A  ugiut  SB,  1890. 

No.  13, IKS. — "An  Imprmred  Method  of  Producing  Photographic  Vignettes, 
an<l  on  Appliance  to  be  Used  therefor."  A.  G.  VKlMXa.—battd  Aumut  27,. 
1890. 

Na  18,197.—"  An  Appanttna  tar  Use  in  Taking  Photographic  Copies  or 
Bukrgsments."    H.  Rassom.— Altai  Augiut  27,  1890. 

Na  13,81^ — "  Improremeats  in  or  relating  to  Photognphic  Cameras." 
H.  DC  K  bT  EsracT.— /Mtei  Augtut  29,  I^. 

No.  13,631.—"  Improrements  in  Roller  Holders  for  Photographic  Cameru.'" 
It.  Ci.  Kamspkhuik.- MUo/  .Iwyiui  29, 1890. 
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JabUcn  Hall,  Bonuer  Bus,  K. 

lotUKft  Koomi,  Dsnrau-bliUagi. 

MaaebMler  Athnaoin. 

Tks  Stadia,  OtaaBesTrOaos.  Bolton. 

Airisrtai^Hotsi,  n*«t4trsstAa 

Haa»Uta#itoe«M,  Mrtsnhsad. 

3$,  Oeone.slisel. 

Jfasoni  Ball  Tsram,  BMlnithsll^t. 


TH«  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOOIUPHIC  ASSOCUTION. 
Aiui-ST  28,— Mr.  F.  W.  Hut  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  r.  A.  Bridge  showed  a  Ondw  which  be  need  attached  to  tbe  aide  of  the 
oanwra,  a  positiae  men  gsoenlly  naefU  for  cameras  working  on  s  «tand  than 
oo  the  top.  He  also  showsd  an  aTTangeroent  for  following  moving  objects, 
inch  aa  clouds  or  a  reaael,  with  the  cauiera.  It  consisted  of  a  rod  with  a  cup- 
■haiwd  head  aerewed  for  Sttii^  to  the  iMneboanl  of  the  camera.  The  cup  head 
was  laige  eoongfa  to  rest  bs^we^^  the  metal  aides  and  centre  of  the  tripoil  heaii 
of  an  ootdocr  Aaad.  The  nd  wm  held  in  tbe  hand  and  the  camera  directed 
with  tha  aid  of  tbe  Under  oadl  tbe  object  was  in  tbe  deairsd  position  on  the 
plate,  when  the  pneumatic  ball  was  preaaed  with  the  other  hand  and  the  expo< 
aon  giren. 

The  Hos.  SlcaaTAar  then  introduced  tbe  subject  of  tbe  ereninr  by  reading 
a  abort  |«Mr  on  Tht  I'tt  and  Ahnt  of  Btatd  Camerat  [see  pege  MS].- 

Mr.  A.  Cknrav  said  that  Mr.  Drsge  bqpn  by  saying  that  some  few  resnlu  of 
band-camera  work  reallT  lUd  make  gooil  pictures,  but  at  tbe  close  of  hia  i>«|K'r 
apoke  strongly  against  the  use  of  tbe  hand  camera  for  anything  but  record  pur- 
poses, on  tbs  nonod  that  tbe  pictom  taken  br  it  were  not  artistically  com- 
poaed.  He  bad  seen  some  haDd<amera  work  that  was  really  Hrst-rate,  and 
that  be  thoogbt  could  not  be  beaten  by  those  produced  at  greater  leisure  by 

-*■ He  would  bstaacc  a  number  of  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Wellington's 

thia  dtaaotlan,  at  tsast  fifty  of  which  he  thonglit  could  not  be 

Mr.  Bbidoi  bad  notiasd  a  dadded  deterioration  hi  the  quality  of  Untem 
alidea  idnee  tbe  bitrodnetioa  of  baud  cameras. 

Mr.  OoWAX  tbon^t  that  It  was  such  s  great  a-tvantage  to  have  the  camera 
ready  chaiged,  so  that  if  auy  object  of  iuti-reat  presented  itself  H  might  le 
aecnisd,  iaetead  of  baring  to  wait  whikt  fitting  up  apparatus,  when  the  oppor- 
tunity  might  be  gone. 

The  CaaiUMAX  said  that  there  was  one  (loint  that  he  had  not  heard  noticed, 
it  was  that  people  were  anmetimes  pbotognphed  in  |<oaitiona  which  they  con< 
siderad  nnbecwntiuN  and  whiiA  they  wonld  be  onwillitiK  to  allow  to  go  fortli 
for  general  inspecOni.  Be  iastsaaeed  a  case  of  thia  kin<l,  which,  however, 
snded  by  tbe  gentleman  who  conaidered  himself  aggrieved  requesting  more 
ooDies  of  the  pbotogreph,  as  they  were  ao  much  in  request  by  bis  IHenda. 

Mr.  J.  S.  TiAPl  said  that  tbe  wonl  detective  was  a  misnomer  as  applied  to 
hand  cameras.  People  had  become  so  accustomed  to  tbciii,  that  althoufjli  there 
might  be  no  projection  or  anything  else  to  sttract  notice,  they  at  once  recog- 
nised tha  appantus,  and  li^Tsd  as  ttiey  would  do  with  a  lena  in  open  use. 

Mr.  T.  K.  FaiiaaWATn  ioqnirwl  whether  it  woa  practicable  to  pbotogreph 
people  coming  out  of  a  pabUc-boose  st  night 

The  CHAmiAir  said  that  It  was  quite  practicable. 

A  member  said  that  some  firm  of  photognphen  was  ready  to  undertake  the 
work  by  flash  light 

The  (°H.(IRMA.<(  aaid  that  ther  couM  not  do  it  without  infringing  bis  patent 

Mr.  \V.  K.  DuncHAH  aaksd  what  was  the  (lolnt  in  any  patent  that  would 
l)e  infrinf^. 

'Hie  CMAiBMAN  said  that  be  would  not  iliseum  that  matter  then. 

Tlie  U-it  sLuiLier  outing  of  the  Society  was  tixed  for  Saturday,  Septenilier  20, 
at  Ham|wiead.  Meeting  to  he  at  the  Flagatafl'  at  three  o'clock,  ami  tea  at  the 
"  Bull  and  Bnah"  at  six  o'clock. 

The  subjects  for  discussion  were  fixsil  for  September  11,  Tlit  Carbon  Procet, 
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introduced  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham ;  and  September  18,  Is  there  any  Advan- 
tage Gained  by  Using  a  Large  Olject  Glass  in  the  Optical  Lantern  ?  introduced 
by  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater. 


HACKNEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
August  28, — Mr.  Artlmr  Dean  presiding. 

Several  prints  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Pailthorpe,  Roden,  and  Grant.  The 
former  gentleman's  prints  were  taken  on  a  liand  camera  of  his  o\ra  constniction. 

The  Secretary  reminded  members  of  the  excursion  to  Broxbourne  on  Satur- 
day, September  6,  and  also  announced  that  Mr.  Jno.  Reynolds  had  kindly 
presented  an  album  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  HUBKBT  then  read  a  paper  on  Portraiture  and  Retouching.  He  thought 
the  rivalry  that  existed  between  amateurs,  or  rather  professionals,  was  a 
mistake.  They  must  move  with  the  times.  A  good  iihotographer  must  be  an 
artist.  He  said  he  preferred  graduated  biickgrounds,  even  to  scenic  ones,  which 
ought  not  to  be  sharply  defined,  or  they  would  detract  from  the  sitter.  He 
always  judged  his  background  from  the  sitter's  dress.  A  rapid  rectilinear  lens 
<;ould  be  used,  but  if  in  a  room  the  portrait  lens  was  best.  The  amateur  should, 
when  in  a  garden,  find  out  the  north-east  light,  screen  off  the  south-west,  and 
with  some  light  material  shaile  oft'  (regulatable)  the  top  light.  He  demonstrated 
the  lighting  with  the  assistance  of  two  members,  and  concluded  by  giving  a 
<lemonstration  of  retouching,  for  which  he  is  noted. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  followed. 


BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
August  28, — Mr.  W.  J.  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mason  gave  a  rlsuml  of  the  half-day  exfcursion  to  Warwick, 
and  Mr.  Leesou  of  the  excursion  to  Lichfield. 

Tlie  CHAin.MAN  said  that  Mr.  Moore  had  kindly  put  on  the  table  a  most 
interesting  and  complete  set  of  jihotographs  by  the  late  Mrs.  Julia  Cameron. 
They  were  the  best  set  he  (the  Chairman)  liad  seen.  Mrs.  Cameron,  he  said, 
was  fifty-four  years  of  age  when  she  took  up  photography,  and  was  the  fore- 
runner of  the  naturalistic  school.  She  gave  long  exposures,  and  her  negatives 
were  wlioUy  untouched.  Artists  of  her  day  ailmired  her  work  ;  photographers 
did  not.  One  of  the  prints — Tennyson — is  still  tlie  best  photograph  in 
existence  of  the  Poet  Laureate. 

Mr.  Godfree,  Mr.  Stait,  Mr.  Rushton,  fcaiX  others,  exhibited  prints  taken 
■  during  the  Lichfield  excursion. 

Mr.  I'ickard  called  tlie  attention  of  the  members  to  tlie  approaching  com- 
petition ;  and  Mr.  Horton  mentioned  that  the  Temperance  Hall  has  been 
secured  for  the  annual  exhibition  for  December  16,  17,  18,  and  19  next,  when 
all  pictures  for  competition  must  be  framed. 

Mr.  Leeson  announced  that  Mr.  Sershall  would  read  a  paper  on  September 
25 ;  subject,  Art  in  JJratoing  and  Photography. 


LIVERPOOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  twenty-seventh  session  was  held  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  28th  idt.  at  the  Club  Rooms,  3,  Lord-street,  Mr.  Paul 
Lange  in  the  chair  ;  and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  members. 

Mr.  Thos.  B.  Blackburn  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association,   thus 
making  .the  forty-second  new  member  added  to  the  Association  this  year. 

Mr.  Wm.  p.  Chkistian  exhibited  a  frame  containing  tinted  lantern  slides  of 
"The  Alhanibra  (Granada,  Spain),  and  some  scenes  of  Algerian  life."  Mr. 
•Christian  stated  that  about  two  years  ago  he  had  been  working  Obemetter 
iPaper,  and,  putting  the  bath  away,  he  had  never  used  it  until  reading  a  paper 
by  Mr.  G.  F.  Blackmore,  of  the  West  London  Photograpliic  Society,  in  the 
Amateur  Plwtogruphcr  of  ILarchS,  18S9,  on  Tlie  Toning  of  Lantern  Slides,  and 
was  struck  with  the  idea  that  for  architectural  subjects' better  effects  might  be 
brought  up,  so  he  experimented  with  the  old  bath,  tested  the  action  of  sulpho- 
cyanide,  adding  more  gold,  &c.  He  spoiled  a  number  of  plates,  but  at  Last 
■succeeded  in  making  up  a  bath,  and  was  thus  able  to  put  before  the  members  a 
.series  of  slides  of  various  tints,  not  one  of  wliich  was  done  on  an  Al]iha  plate. 
After  the  exposure  had  been  made  in  a  printing  frame  in  front  of  a  gas  jet,  and 
the  plate  had  lieen  developed,  he  bleache<l  with  bichloride  of  mercury  one 
ounce,  twenty  ounces  of  water ;  wa.shed  well,  and  soaked  in  the  following  bath, 
viz: — 

No.  1. 

Water 14  oimces. 

Hypo  3  miuuns. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonia 40  grains. 

No.  2. 

Chloride  of  gold 5   grains. 

Water 2^  ounces. 

Taking  of  No.  1  two  ounces,  and  of  No.  2  half  an  ounce.  This  bath  works  better 
when  it  has  been  kept  a  few  days.  The  tones  produced  varieil  from  yellowish 
brown  to  golden  brown,  and  deeper  brown,  jiassing  afterwards  to  purple  and  a 
steely  blue  and  black.  The  time  of  toning  might  be  accelerated  or  retarded  by 
the  addition  or  reduction  of  the  quantity  of  gold.  The  addition  of  more  hypo 
he  found  gave  a  yellowish  brown  tint ;  of  more  sulphocyanide  a  blackish 
brown.  He  preferred  a  bath  rich  in  gold,  giving  a  peculi.irly  warm,  luminous 
character  to  the  slide.  He  had  made  various  other  experiments  with  other 
toning  baths.  The  borax  bath  ordinarily  used  he  found  did  not  seem  to  make 
.any  appreciable  dilTereuce  in  the  tone.  Bleaching  in  mercury,  and  then 
immersing  in  a  bath  of  water  and  a  few  drops  of  antnouia,  gave  a  fine  black 
tone,  being  the  ordinary  intensification.  ■  As  jiointed  out  by  Mr.  Blackmore,  a 
considerable  range  of  tones  was  obtained  by  soaking  the  slide  after  bleaching  in 
a  solution  of  one  grain  of  chloride  of  gold  to  one  ounce  of  water  before  placing 
it  in  the  toning  bath.     He  added  that  he  preferred  the  chloride  plate  for  the 


operation  or  toning,  notably  "Cowan's"  or  "Edward's."  If  there  was  any 
yellowish  stain  after  toning,  this  could  generally  be  removed  by  immersion  in 
a  weak  bath  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  M.  Tunstall)  exhibited  a  new  photographer's 
exposure  table  published  by  T.  Manson,  of  liendal. 

This  being  an  evening  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  photographic  matters  in 
general,  the  members  were  invited  to  start  subjects  in  which  they  were  inte- 
rested, and  the  question  box  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  desired  to 
remain  anonymous. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  Scholzig's  new  method  of  obtaining  platinotype 
results  with  matt-surface  silver  pai>er  and  iirinting  under  gi-een  glass.  Messrs. 
F.  K.  Glazebrook,  J.  Price,  W  't'omkinson,  and  E.  M.  Tunstall  had  made 
some  experiments  with  the  paper,  but  had  only  obtained  very  indifferent  re- 
sults so  far,  iind  not  approaching  the  finest  platinotype  tones  as  stated  by 
Mr.  Schiilzig. 

A  negative  belonging  to  Mr.  F.  K.  Glazebrook  of  a  view  taken  at  Llangollen 
caused  considerable  room  for  discussion  on  account  of  a  curious  fog  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate,  and  the  rejiroduction  of  a  house  in  the  fog.  The  lens  was 
a  Ross  portable  symmetrical,  .and  tlie  plate  was  the  only  one  so  marked  out 
of  a  dozen  or  so  exposed  that  day.  Messrs.  A.  T.  Cleaver,  Rev.  T.  B.  Banner, 
T.  Norman  Thomas,  J.  A.  Forrest,  &c.,  endeavoured  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  phenomenon,  which,  however,  did  not  seem  to  satisfy  the  meeting,  and  at 
length  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Glazebrook  write  to  Messrs.  Ross,  sending  them 
the  lens  and  negative  with  the  hope  that  they  might  explain  the  matter. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Sinclair  gave  a  formula  of  a  good  eikonogen  developer  for  lantern 
iilates,  viz. : — 

No.  L 

Eikonogen    J  oiince. 

Sulphate  of  soda 2  ounces. 

Water   20      „ 

No.  2. 

Washing  soda    2  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potash  2       „ 

Water  •. 20       ,, 

Take  one  ounce  of  No.  1,  half  ounce  of  No.  2,  to  half  ounce  of  water.  This  will 
develo)>  eight  or  ten  plates. 

Mr.  B.  Boothroyd  exhibited  some  fine  bromide  prints  of  views  secured  by 
him  in  Norway  on  a  recent  trip  this  summer. 

Several  albums  were  handed  round,  notably  two  by  Mr.  H.  Lupton,  in  silver 
and  platinotype,  of  views  taken  in  the  English  lake  district  and  in  the  South 
of  Ireland. 

Various  novelties  were  sho\vn,  including  an  ingenious  bamboo  tripod  (ball- 
.and-socket  arrangement)  olitained  by  Colonel  CoUison  from  London,  and  the 
"  Baroness"  half-plate  camera  by  Mr.  W.  Tomkinson. 

The  arrangements  for  the  excursion  to  Haddon  Hall  on  Saturday,  the  30th 
ult.,  were  explaine*!. 

■ ♦ 


CortejEJpotttrence. 


Correspondents  should  twoer  vorits  on  both  aides  of  the  paper. 


THE  PHOTOaEAPHIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — Kindly  permit  me  to  remind  intending  exhibitors  that  Monday, 
September  15,  is  the  last  day  for  receiving  "  packing  cases "  from  the 
country  by  our  agent,  Mr.  Bourlet,  17,  Nassau-street,  Middlesex  Hospital ; 
and  also  that  the  same  day  is  the  only  one  for  receiving  pictures  and 
apparatus  at  the  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.  Any  further  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  me. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Edwin  Cocking,  Assistant  Secretary. 

5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W.,  September  1,  1890. 


"  THE  BEST  USES  OF  PHOTOGEAPHT." 
To  the  Editor. 

Sm, — As  a  competitor,  I  have  read  with  some  amusement  the  corre- 
spondence on  the  above  subject,  and  should  like  to  o£fer  one  or  two 
suggestions. 

Like  your  other  correspondents,  after  finishing  my  paper  I  was  filled 
witli  pride,  and  felt  satisfied  that  though  a  few  competitors  might  do 
nearly  as  well,  none  could  excel  on  a  subject  so  familiar  to  me  as  the 
uses  of  photography.  Besides  the  points  mentioned  by  your  corre- 
spondents, I  mentioned  one  or  two  others.  I  said,  in  my  opinion,  the 
nobleH  use  of  photography  was  its  position  as  a  link  between  the  past, 
present,  and  future,  bringing  back,  as  it  did,  old  and  dear  friends  gone 
before,  <S:c.  The  greatest  use  I  considered  was  as  a  means  to  transmit 
to  future  generations  incontrovertible  facts  of  liistoric,  scientific,  and 
artistic  importance ;  and  the  greatest  use  that  it  might  be  put  to  was  the 
same,  better  organized.  I  also  mentioned  survey,  which  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked. 

When  the  winning  paper  was  published,  I  was  forced  to  acknowledge 
that  though  Mr.  Hanneford  had  not  mentioned  what  I  considered  as  the 
greatest  uses  of  photography,  yet  his  composition  as  a  whole  was  far 
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roperior  to  mine,  uid,  if  I  may  be  alloved  to  ny  so,  7011T  other  eorre- 
■pondenta  aUa    A  sermon,  perbape,  it  may  be,  bat  a  very  excellent 

OIMk 

/^yyn^iww  point  ia  that  we  were  not  aakad  for  the  gT*aU$t  number  of 
graateal  naea,  and  this  aaems  to  have  been  forgotten. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  competition*  in  eonneiion  with  Shnrt  Cut* 
or  similar  papen  are  genoioe  or  not  I  have  no  eaaae  to  think  other- 
wiaa,  Ihongh  I  nerer  in  my  life  won  anythio}; ;  still,  I  think  it  would  be 
adviMble  that  all  who  have  any  donbt  ihonld  not  compete,  especially  if 
tb^  eanaot  aeknowIadKe  themaelTe*  beoestly  beat«n. 

nts  eoppeteney  ot  ttie  judge  aeems  apoiat  of  little  moment,  as  jodg- 
oMDt  in  all  niliiiiitHrtmi  mast  be  a  maltac  «t  opinion,  and  I  see  little  ose 
in  emabatiiw  toa^  Fkrbape  (if  it  woald  be  *'in  order")  yon  would 
settle  thepoSit  of  eanpetency  by  giving  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
artidas  pat  before  yoa,  leering  my  own  eat  o(  the  qoestioa  of  eonrse,  aa 
I  haTa  expceeeed  myself  satisfled. 

I  eaaaot  quite  asree  with  the  eonwfoateit  who  suggests  that  thanks 
are  doe  to  Us  fenUMr  in  Jlrtiew  tor  patKlng  out  what  I  am  sure  the 
average  pbotographsr  baa  dieeofwred  for  Wmeelf  — I  am,  years,  ite.. 


H.  COLSBBOOK. 


LABOUR  AGENCIES:  GOOD.  AND  BAD. 
Totht] 


Sn,— Baring  vxittaa  in  yoor  eoioMM  e<  the  action  whieii  we  ate 
aboot  lo  lake  in  the  interest  at  ofma^m  photegispbera  (ss  the  fore- 
ninMB  of  n  mucb  wliielt  will  be  impaHihle  antil  aoaae  eampetent  and 
Busmtls  ImiIst  ean  be  foond  amain  ^  hcmim  workers),  I  want  to 
wan  tbsm  against  ptofesainnal  pfopeaala.  aitended  ostensibly  in  the 
JnlsweN  ot  the  workmen,  but  in  reality  simply  in  the  interests  o(  the 

iSl^all  be  able  to  deal  with  this  wesk  U  the  fnaetioa  of  Labour 
I  or  BBptoymeat  Bnreaox.  It  will  be  rsmemband  that  at  oor 
I  eo  Uaianima  at  tba  Pohrtaahnfa,  «e  aame  to  the  daeiite*  tbat  we 
Dcat  aMQy  attain  on  nhjaif  by  Wfktag  oat  Ibit  the  moat  impoe  • 
tanl  IAm  in  00  prapaaame,  viiL,  tlia  inalHiiMou  o(  an  agane^  eoadneted 
by  frienda  of  pbotogiaphie  nnionism,  Into  whieb  would  be  rtgMtered  only 
such  wotkman  as  are  abeolntcly  worthy,  and  from  which  we  should 
supply  laboor  to  firms  whose  reeosd  (ram  a  workman's  riew  we  should 

maiuttj  aiamiaa  baton  sBtsting  into  aummi Is  with  them.    A  well- 

known  prafseakiaal  artist  aids  na  in  thia  ww  baa  fecial  knowiadae  of 
the  ehaiaet*  ot  moat  am^oycca.  and  with  wboee  sssiatanea  «a  nave 
■eemcd  the  means  of  similar  informnilen  from  most  trade  esntrea. 
i'uring  the  approaching  "dead"  are  ion  we  shall  raring  oor  agency  00 
;i<e  boigbted  ranks  of  pbotogmpliie  laboor,  and  be  it  known  to  all  that 
obfttt  it  lo/trmfnm  lit  aasiw  af  lAses  ■srhmi  mho  pam  tkiuetfb  omr 
*—*  m  wa^on,  or  ikt  mtOemt  0/  a  wtlcm,  wUeb.  if  not  siilBetsnUy  atnag 
to  aland  on  iu  own  feet.  wiU  iniilgiwali  vilb  tbe  Litbo  Axltrta'  Boaie«]r. 
Hot  bar*  eotnea  the  warning, 

Oor  trade  ia  free  op  lo  now  of  llw  wuliailuiial  "plaeara"  of  nnem- 
ple^  bboor.  the  *'  serranla'  ngiatiy  oOeas,"  or  bmnmu  it  ftaetmtnt, 
wluch  eiiat  with  tbe  primary  oMaet  of  soeking  tbe  blood  of  the  desperate 
numnplaysd.  These  agwtaiia  gho  no  guniantaa  wiialTer  ot  their  ability 
lo pwowshir  ampknasa  lor  apdeanla ;  their  AM  sooree  of  supply  in 

ioonalab  Ha  ■nlortnMla  aypliaMil  aaitaiit**  *  p«eentaga  on  bia 
salary  lor  mnf  ha  in  adeanaa^  and  aaaalb  hoVmada  to  oontnot  himself 
into  an  ayaameiil  that  thia  yianf^a  ia  payable  eran  whan  the  sitoa- 
tioo  ia  not  retained,  the  apaliaant's  sfbrta  to  obtain  further  engagement 
'hrcogh  tbe  aame  «'^""«'* '*~*'"g  bim  fleepai  and  deeper  in  tlie  mire. 
rbe  raloe  of  Ibaar  eatabliahmenta  may  be  t-^JTe'r'  from  tiie  fact  that 
'  hey  are  not  anxtona  to  aiamine  the  ijnaltllnallnii  of  applicants ;  thsy 
oolant  thimsahas  wMh  aaUng  than  lo  ••  forward  all  the  partiiBalars 
.h^  eaa." 

Jiow  it  will  be  noliaad  that  ovr  nropoaal,  being  for  a  Kvriawn'*  prottc- 
lirt  agency,  oOara  sahgwania  on  all  tbe  above  points.  lint  it  is  almost 
certain  that  pinfsasiniisl  Tampbaa  wffl  appear  in  oor  midst  when  our 
nopoeal  baoomae  well  known,  and  it  bebores  workmen  to  keep  aloof 
from  all  sadi.  They  may  know  them  bv  earetnlly  noting  how  far  they 
will  ba  iwtiflad  in  anawaslng  "  yea  "  to  the  following  questions  :— 

L  b  the  tfrnej  in  qnaetiaa  worked  by  or  responsible  to  working 
aia  ita  methods  ot  management  open  to  the  inspeetion  of 


3.  Is  Ihare  any  eootrol  or  guarantee  by  noted  and  reliable  supporters  7 
t.  Is  there  a  guarantee  that  applieaats  lor  employment  will  be  placed 

with  mtWaoloiy  amployaia  7    If  not,  thni  ao  eliarge  for  placing  will  ba 
a  wnanial  Mtha  sHnation  ia  not  aaeardif  lo  daaeription  7 

4.  An  tmj  miani  provided  for  iitiilnihn  the  injustice  (lo  efBeient 
sovliaants)   of   negoMttag  with   workman  of   any  or   no  dagroa  ot 

5.  An  the  piomctin  identified  in  any  way  with  the  moremenl  tor  the 
otMolaatiaa  c<  the  tm/ftof*.;  or  any  other  work  in  the  intereata  of  the 
Ijisar  tiit  tf  tht  eontnet. 

Aa  far  Iha  Uaiaa  Begistry,  we  are  just  now  feeling  for  big  lapport  in  the 
wUah  win  make  snoosse  a  certainty  if  we  ean  secure  it,  but  even 


if  we  cannot  we  shall  (with  more  trouble,  it  is  true)  open  the  approaching 
year  with  every  promise  of  snccessfal  work  in  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
fessional worker.  All  the  individuals  and  branches  of  the  trade  which 
desired  to  see  a  union,  but  eonld  not  sacrifioe  for  it,  can  join  our  agency, 
with  every  chance  of  its  working  out  into  a  big  thing  for  unionism. — L 
am,  yours,  ,tc,  AbtbdbFiblo. 

ilauUtoiit,  Augutt  SO,  1890. 


15ic!)ange  atolumn. 


,*  Jfo  charge  it  nadt  for  tntmUng  KxcKangti  of  Apfmatut  in  thit  column  i 
but  non*  will  t*  iiutritd  wtltm  tk*  artieU  waaiedw  i^/btittlg  ttattd.  Thote 
wht^tei/f(hiii'itnilnmmUat"mfthintmi^''*eittHttr^onundantand 
lAtt 


■e  food  laHasI  psrtnit  laiu  for  wbols-plats  wide«ud*  lani  and  whole- 
tmi  ptaloa^AiUiM.  J.  C    •»•-■•  •      --- 


1.  O.,  m.  Bridiraiau-strast,  Bolton. 


rnpbar,  WktfbnL 


twelve  or  thMMB 


hiciiM  (quivakait  f ooos,  in  exohaaice 
loeea.— IddraM,  Ooun,  Fhoto. 


anstDcrs  to  Correspondent!}. 


*,*  ftsiawfsaWsw*  fstsWwj  t»  Adttrtitmntntt  mid  jtntnU  Imtineu  affairs 
SMMt  >*  lUilreisaf  «e  "  ILOamnroop  ft  Ca,"  8,  Yortf^trtel,  Onenl  Oawtm, 
lomdpn  W.C. 

All  maUtrt  Jor  Us  Uxl  portiom  0/  Ml  JoUBKAt,  inekuUnff  fuaritt  for 
"Anmtn"  md  " MmAm^tt,"  smu(  ht  mddrtmi  to  "Tbb  Editob," 
3,  Ttrk  ttml,  Cbasaf  Omdm,  London,  W.C  huUtmtion  U>  Uut  entmtt 
idrnf.    Ifc  ntttm  ttkm  tf  mmmumieationt  tmlttt  nam*  and  addrtu  of 

pROTOonAraa  Rmuiuued:-^ 

J.Honbwsk.  UiabuclL-Oiw  »l»>i|ripk  ^Mim  Aim  OtmndUk. 

r.  W.  Itrnsftwil.  t  liirtir.-l'Wetsr.l*  <  »fM  >"■  H^-  HiprnxNi,  .4Mo<  tf  Momt 
«.  an«r<r«  ibmttimy,  UkmUnim  Pkttctnyk  tf  tkt  Mkol  mi  cUtrn  <X 
Mwrt  at.  Bmmi*;  JtwMitory.  lahiNnMn. 

iMMlb^ Otallaa.-rM  jMjMtUe^HJLH.  <k« PrteM o/lfalw mnAftmOi, 
I.  Xartte.  Iblboaras,  Dw«r.— 1>w  jtiH|re|i>i  t/  Un.  Am  BariM,  tlw  TVlnun 


H.  Wabbdbtos.— Send  us  ■  few  prints  to  examine,  si  Ihim  your  letter  we  can 
floni  DO  idea  of  tbe  caoie  of  the  staloed  ami  mottled  ^ipearsnce. 

Ksmnovrauar.— Ia  a  drying  box  it  li  very  uwlesinble  that  tlie  fumes  from 
be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  tbe  platfea.     It  most  bo 


C  C.  H0PU».— There  doe*  seem  s  diKaepancy  in  Uie  price  of  7}  x  6  plates 
and  that  of  other  sias,  bat  we  eeonot  i*y  tb«  reaioD.  The  question  must  be 
put  to  the  maanfaetuma 

P.  McH.— Tbe  only  method  of  aaking  the  pictnra  copyright  ia  br  rsgistering 
it  at  Stationan'  Uall.  Oopias  an  not  requlnd  at  tbe  Britiah  Museum  and 
other  Ubtaries,  s*  ia  the  osss  of  books. 

CariiMi.— Pyrogallie  acid  is  still  more  exteniirely  umnI  by  profeasioiial  pboto- 
grapbcrs  in  tbU  cooiitnr  than  either  hydroqnioona  or  eikouogeu.  Tbe  leirowi 
oiiJate  is  (cldom  used  by  portraitists  acre. 

O.  H.  N.  A.  (Brixton.)— We  are  dad  we  have  been  the  means  of  securing  the 
return  of  yonr  specimena.  Ws  have  received  ttxna  the  firm  an  explanation, 
which  we  have  entered  in  our  rigister,  together  with  your  complaint 

HAWTWnM.— Collodion  tmasfsn  sn  very  little  used  now ;  bromide  jiaper  has 
almosl,  if  not  quite,  sapsnMdsd  tbem  for  cheap  enUigements.  Our  advloe  is 
to  saehew  eoUodkm  and  adopt  bcomid*  enlaigementa.  The  resnlts  are  better 
and  easier  to  prodnce. 

accrrrr.— If  yon  hare  ao  idea  of  the  amount  of  silver  hi  the  reddne,  upon  what 
data  do  yon  form  the  oplnioo  that  yon  hare  not  received  its  full  valne  iToni 
the  rslinen  f  How  can  we  assist  yon  \  The  Arm  is  a  very  nspecUble  one, 
and  we  can  say  no  mote. 

S.  H.  W.— If  tbe  colour  comee  off  the  mounts  when  a  moistened  finger  is 
applied  to  the  sorCios,  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  whites  of  vignettea 
Buffer  when  mounted  npon  tbeni.  Tlic  mounts  should  bo  rejected  as  behig 
unfit  for  pbotognpbic  pnrpoeei. 


c:r> 


THE    BHITISn    JOUKXAL    OF   rnOTOGIIArilY. 


[SeptomlxT  i).  18A') 


Soft  PicrunEs. — If  you  have  a  complete  set  of  blinds  at  the  roof,  and  a  double 
set  of  curtains  at  the  sides,  you  outfht  to  obtain  any  effect  of  lighting  desired 
in  such  a  studio.  If  you  cannot  get  soft  sliadows  by  arrangement  of  the 
blinds  and  curtains,  reflectors  must  be  brought  into  use ;  then  tlie  shadows 
can  be  softened  to  any  extent. 

W. — Evidently  you  are  a  novice  with  the  wet  collodion  process,  or  you  would 
not  meet  with  any  difficulty  in  reproducing  such  subjects  as  those  you  men- 
tion. If  the  plates  are  fogged  it  shows  the  chemicals  are  out  of  orden  If 
these  are  right,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  any  amount  of  density  required. 
Better  get  instruction  from  cme  conversant  with  the  process. 

H.  Stephens  (Liverpool). — If  you  niust  have  Daguerreotype  plates  for  your 
experiments  we  imagine  you  will  have  some  little  difficulty  in  obtaining 
them,  as  their  manufacture  ceased  some  decades  ago.  The  only  suggestion 
we  can  offer  is  to  try  at  some  of  the  oldest  photographic  warehouses.  They 
may  possibly  have  some  old  stock  by  them.  Have  you  tried  at  Mr.  Atkin- 
son's, in  your  town  ? 

A.  Palmer  asks  :  "Would  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  there  is  any  known 
means  of  vignetting  direct  on  to  the  sensitive  film  of  the  negative  during 
exposure  in  the  camera?" — Yes,  there  are  several.  The  simplest,  and  pos- 
sibly the  best,  is  to  place  a  white  screen  with  a  serrated  opening  of  suitable 
size  between  the  sitter  and  the  camera,  but,  of  course,  out  of  the  focus  of  the 
lens.  If  the  screen  be  kept  slightly  in  motion  during  the  exposure,  additional 
softness  is  obtained. 

C.  Z.  says:  "I  have  recently  purchased  an  old  business,' and  amongst  the 
stock  there  are  many  thousands  of  collodion  negatives  of  all  sizes,  some  of 
them  on  patent  plate.s,  which  will  never  be  wanted  again.  Can  you  tell  me 
how  to  dispose  of  them  ?  I  have  applied  to  several  dry-plate  makers  to  pur- 
chase them  or  to  clean  them  off  and  recoat  the  glasS  for  me,  but  they  all 
decline  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them,  as  they  say  they  only  use  new 
glass.  Can  you  assist  me  ? " — We  do  not  know  of  any  use  to  which  the 
negatives  can  be  put,  except  C.  Z.  were  to  clean  them  off  and  recoat  them 
himself  for  future  use. 

AxyoYKD  ^vrites  as  follows  :  "  A  few  months  ago  I  took  the  portrait  of  an  old 
customer  who  soon  afterwards  died.  I  have  just  heard  that  the  friends 
have  sent  my  picture  to  a  London  firm,  who  are  supposed  to  only  work  for 
the  trade,  to  have  some  finished  enlargements  made  from  it.  Can  I,  if  I  at 
once  make  the  picture  copyright,  stop ^this  proceeding?  I  should  also  like 
to  ask  if  you  consider  it  fair  for  wholesale  firms  to  undertake  commissions 
from  private  individuals,  and  thus  compete  with  their  own  customers  ? " — 
It  would  be  of  no  use  making  the  picture  copyright,  as  you  took  it  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business.  The  other  question  is  purely  a  trade  one.  Some 
firms,  we  are  told,  will  not  undertake  work  from  any  one  but  professional 
jihotographers  ;  on  the  other  hand,  some  take  all  fish  that  come  to  their  net. 
We  sympathise  with  our  correspondent. 

Perplexed  ■writes  :  "I  am  asking  your  assistance  to  unravel  the  mystery  of 
some  spots  on  prints  which  have  plagued  ine  for  some  time.  I  thouglit  at 
first  they  were  due  to  careless  floating,  but  I  find  such  is  not  the  case.  My 
printer  assured  me  that  he  could  see  no  sign  of  them  before  toning,  and  I 
went  to  the  trouble  one  evening  of  going  carefully  through  all  the  prints  just 
before  toning,  and  I  could  only  testify  to  the  printer's  veracity  ;  nevertheless, 
next  morning  there  were  spots  on  many  of  the  prints.  I  enclose  a  print 
showing  wliat  1  complain  of.  The  one  on  the  face  is  not,  however,  due  to 
the  same  cause,  for  the  printer  tells  me  he  noticed  it  during  printing,  and  it 
had  a  reddish  colour.  They  vary  but  little  in  size,  seldom  being  much  larger 
than-'those  on  the  print.  Tliey  seem  to  vary  from  day  to  day — sometimes 
more,  then  less.  All  prints  do  not  have  them.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  be  attribu- 
table to  the  paper ;  I  have  used  different  kinds  with  same  result.  Printer 
tells  me  he  never  notices  them  until  either  fixing  or  washing,  generally  the 
latter.  Would  there  be  anything  likely  to  cause  sucli  spots  in  the  watei' ! 
One  would  fancy  not,  for  then  all  the  prints  would  be  affected.  I  thought 
one  time  it  was  due  to  particles  falling  from  the  ceiling,  but  I  had  that  papered 
without  any  improvement.  Can  you  tlirow  any  light  on  the  matter?" — At 
first  we  were  inclined  to  think  the  spots  were  due  to  minute  air-bells  adhering 
to  the  paper  while  tlie  prints  were  in  the  fixing  bath,  but  a  more  careful 
examination  inclines  us  to  the  o|)inion  that  the  spots  are  caused  by  floating 
particles  of  some  pernicious  matter  settling  on  the  prints  while  they  are  in  a 
moist  condition. 

'Geo.  Cross  writes  :  "  A  friend  wishes  me  to  construct  a  .small  camera  obscura 
for  him,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  ,jn 
your  Answers  to  Correspondents,'  the  best  kind  of  lens  to  use,  and  how  1 
should  construct  it  so  as  to  throw  the  imaze  at  right  angles  to  the  view ! 
Tlie  image  required  to  be  about  12x10." — The  meclianical  principle  upon 
which  a  camera  obscura  is  constructed  depends  upon  two  things :  first,  whether 
the  observers  are  inside  of  a  darkened  chamber  and  view  the  objects  on  a 
white  table  in  front  of  them,  or,  second,  whetl),er  the  camera  obscura  is  a  box 
with  a  horizontal  ground  glass  on  which  the  images  are  viewed,  a  dark  cover 
being  thrown  over  the  heads  of  the  observers.  If  the  former,  tlie  best  way  is 
to  have  a  mirror  placed  diagonally  towards  the  view,  and  the  lens  then 
mounted  as  close  to  it  as  convenient,  this  being,  of  course,  in  a  horizontal 
position.  The  table  on  which  the  image  is  dejiicted  then  stands  below.  For 
the  jiurpose  spoken  of  by  our  corres])ondent,  the  latter  will  prove  the  more 
convenient  way  for  examining  camcra-obscura  images.  Let  there  lie  con- 
structed a  box  of  sufficient  size,  and  in  front  of  this  fix  the  lens,  which  may 
be  either  plano-convex  or  slight  meniscus  in  form,  the  flatter  side  being  out- 
wards. To  ensure  sharpness  it  will  be  desirable  to  place  a  diaphragm  outside 
of  the  lens  ;  how  large  and  how  far  must  be  detennined  by  exjieriment.  A 
mirror  must  be  moimted  at  a  slope  of  45°,  and  a  ground  glass  or  sheet  of 
diaphanous  paper  must  be  stretched  flat  above,  on  looking  down  upon  which 
the  image  will  be  seen. 


A.  E.  CoE. — Thanks  for  the  Kennett  pellicle,  which  we  will  lose  no  time  in 
trying.  The  machines  generally  used  for  cutting  sensitised  paper  are  what 
are  known  as  label-cutting  macliines,  which  may  be  obtained  of  any  dealer 
in  printers'  appliances.  They  are  somewhat  expensive,  and  are  only  advan- 
tageous when  working  on  a  large  scale.  Some  little  time  ago  we  saw  at  the 
Eastman  Company's  a  small  apparatus  of  a  portable  nature  which  appeared 
to  us  to  au.swer  the  purpose  wlien  small  quantities  were  operated  on.  You 
had  better  communicate  with  them. 

R.  Bruton  says  his  studio  is  overlooked  by  his  neighbours,  which  sometimes 
causes  annoyance  to  sitters.  As  he  is  about  to  rebuild  it,  he  asks  if  we 
would  recommend  that  side  to  be  glazed  with  ground  gla.ss.  With  the 
present  studio  he  often  has  to  work  throngh  muslin  blinds,  but  he  is  afraid 
that  ground  glass  will  stop  off  more  light  than  can  be  aftbrded,  as  the  side 
light  is  always  much  subdued  by  the  surroundings. — Ground  glass  does  not 
obstruct  so  much  light  as  many  imagine  it  does.  However,  fluted  glass  stops 
off  far  less,  and  it  cannot  be  seen  through. 


Photographic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  September  10, 
Modifying  Lenses  ;  September  17,  Extemporised  Modifications  of  Photographic 
Cameras. 

London  and  Provinohl  Photographic  Association. — Subject,  September 
11,  Carbon  Printing,  opened  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  ;  September  18,  Is  there 
any  Advantage  in  Vie  Use  nf  a  Large  Object  Glass  in  an  Optical  Lantern  t 
Mr.  Freshwater.  September  20,  Last  outing  for  the  season,  Hamptead.  Tea 
at  the  "  Bull  and  Bush"  at  half-past  six. 

"  Photographic  Scraps." — With  the  September  issue  of  this  sheet  the  Bri- 
tannia Works  Company,  Ilford,  E.,  completes  one  year's  issue  of  tlie  handy 
leaflet.  Speaking  of  the  numbers  the  firm  have  gratuitously  circulated,  they 
say,  "  We  set  out  with  the  intention  to  please,  interest,  and  instruct,  and  we 
cannot  but  feel,  when  we  read  the  thousands  of  kind  letters  sent  us,  that  we 
have  succeeded.  We  made  no  great  promises  at  our  advent,  and  we  make 
no  great  claims  now,  but  we  do  think  readers  will  say  we  worthily  fill  a 
niche  in  the  world  of  photography  which  they  would  be  unwilling  to  find 
vacant." 

New  Card  Frames. — Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  have  sent  us  samples  of  a  novel 
style  of  what  they  term  card  frames.  They  .are  intended  to  serve  as  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  card.s,  with  photographs  of  the  senders.  The  mounts  are 
furnished  with  a  strut  back,  so  that  they  can  stand  on  a  table,  mantle,  or 
cabinet  without  other  support.  They  are  in  various  styles,  all  in  excellent 
taste,  and  the  mottoes  are  cliastely  printed  and,  of  course,  in  keeping  with  the 
season.  Pliotographers  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  supply  of  these,  as  there  is  no 
doubt  considerable  business  may  be  done  with  them. 

South  London  Photoobaphic  Society  Fixtures. — At  76,  Peckham  Rye  : 
September  5,  Mounting  and  Finishing,  Mr.  C.  Hoddle;  September  19,  Ex- 
hibition of  Mr.  F.  W.  Hart's  apparatus  for  flash  light,  with  demonstration,  also 
stands  for  optical  lantern  screens,  photographic  backgrounds,  &c.,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hart.  At  Hanover  Hall :  October  3,  Lantern  uiglit,  Mr.  Boydell  and  other 
members ;  October  17,  Demonstration  with  Alplia  paper,  the  President : 
November  7,  Lantern  night  {A  Tour  to  the  Channel  Islands),  Mr.  H.  Banks. 
November  21,  llie  Annual  E.xhibition  ;  Decembers,  Photographic  "Dodges," 
discussion  to  be  opened  by  the  President ;  December  19,  Experiments  with 
optical  lantern,  Messrs.  H.  Banks  and  S.  W.  Gardner.  During  the  mouth  of 
January,  1891,  Mr.  ijcon  Warnerke  has  kindly  consented  to  give  a  demonstra- 
tion on  Mechanical  Printing  as  Applied  to  Plwiography.  The  following 
medals  are  offered  for  competition  at  the  exhibition  for  work  done  by  the 
members  :— One  silver  medal  for  the  best  general  work  ;  one  silver  medal  for 
the  best  six  pictures  taken  at  the  Society's  excursions :  one  bronze  medal  for 
the  second  best  six  pictures  t.-iken  at  the  Society's  excursions  :  one  bronze 
medal  for  the  best  set  of  six  local  views ;  one  bronze  medal  for  tlie  best  series 
of  lantern  slides  consisting  of  not  less  than  six  nor  more  tlian  twelve.  All 
communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  Secretary. 
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VET  COLLODION  PLATES  FOR  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

^i->  the  outduor  aeaaaa  oluaos  in,  many  of  oar  iuiiAteur  readers 

will  .iliortir  be  pnfning  for  the  winter  campaign  \>y  adding  to 

lantern  alidea  from  the  stodc  of  ne^ati  vet  acquired 

summer,  and  the  ehoioe  of  pnoessea  will  perhaps, 

in  vjiuL'  ouea,  be  a  matter  for  careful  oooaideration.     So  j^reat 

■,^  .;...  V  .r^o.y  JQ  ehanM^ter  as  well  aa  quality  obtainaMe  by  the 

I'.-etioa  of  a  suitable  pneem,  tliat  we  doubt  not 

ten  will  avail  themaelres  of  tho  Kenices  of 

•hrf\,  and  amongst  theTahcty,  cuUolion  plates 

I  to  fij^re  laigdy. 

■ .  . -Ilodion  plate  is  to  bo  cbosenT    To  the 

.'e   majority  of   molcm   omateura  colludion  ia  practically 

t  one  perhaps  in  a  thoitsan*l  ban  ever  touched 

n  w«t   collodion  plate^  while  to  learn  the 

[•rodueing  at  tnont  n  few  dozen 

-i  beexpaeto<L     (.'ollodion  emul- 

ordinarity  ciii|il<>yc<l  ia,  by  moat  who  have  used  gelatine 
ooBsidcfed  too  slow,  asoept  for  oooUet  printing,  although 
quality  of  result  is  of  tha  bigkat      Then,  nKain,  the 
oUodion  emulsion,  or  indsad  of  collo'.lion  in  any 
e*  the  preparation  of  one's  own  plates,  wliich,  wc 
fear,  is  a  fatal  objection  nowadays  in  too  many  cases.     Xever- 
thelcw,  we  are  about  to  rocommend  a  oollodion  pruoesa. 

Th>.-  process  we  slinll  describe  Is  based  upon  the  employment 

MOO  which  may  be  iiaod  cither  »ct  or  <lry,  the 

omera  reductions,  the  latter  for  i-<>ntact  printing, 

u,  by  a  method  we  shall  describe,  the  wet  plat«s  may 

^"-  contact  work,  in  which  case  a  higher  degree  of 

will  be  obtained,  and  at  the  same  time  the  trouble 

■  ived. 

1  OB  the  subject  of  the  supposed  trouble 

:  m  the  coating  or  preparation  of  cullixlion  pktcs.     To 

......iteor  working  on  a  Huiall  scale  this  in  not  one  tithe  of 

at  connected  with  gelatine  plates,  in  eonsequence  of  .the 
■ivcesuslty  with  the  latter  for  lerelliog  slabs,  prnj^crly  %entiluted 
Iryiiii;  <i\  tK.ard«,  imd  endless  I'are  in  the  mutter  of  tein|)era- 
tiire.  W  ith  collolion  emnlaioD,  on  tha  other  hand,  after  the 
"kuack  of  "coating"  is  once  mastered,  the  glass  may  >« 
coverol  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  per  minutf,  and  the  plates 
(«Me<i  into  the  washing  tank,  where  tbey  may  nmain  until  rc- 
uircl  for  noe  if  to  Vw  employed  wet,  or  until  a  sufficient 
r  are  ready  for  j-Iiuing  in  the  drying   loi,  which  need 

!rii-       -.list  of  an  or>hnary  Ixjx  m.ide  li^t-tight     In  the  old 
f.  '  plate  days  ws  have  fkvqnently  coated  a  dozen 

l.i.-         .   ,,.ii]  them  in  the  dryinjr  '      ' 'y  uinler 

>■  ■'■   liHii,   nnd   in   a    siiigic    e%  ii.'d    the 

<  hole  stock  of  plates  for  a  ten  day»'  tour.     However,  more 


\>' 


will  be  said  on  this  subjsct  when  we  arrive  at  the  mode  of 
working. 

The  first  consideration,  is,  of  course,  the.  emulsion,  which  for 
the  preaent  purpose  may  be,  or  indeed  shoiild  be,  preferably 
an  "  unwashed  "  one,  as  this  ia  not  only  cosier  to  ])reparc,  but 
also  enable«  the  finest  possible  rosulu  to  \mi  obtained  with  less 
care  than  ia  required  in  the  case  of  a  washe<I  emulsion.  The 
process  of  cninjioiinding  a  simple  collodion  emulsion  has  been 
described  nnd  demonstrated  over  and  over  again,  hut  for  the 
benefit  uf  tho>)e  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen  the  oper- 
ation performed,  wo  may  brietiy  ritn>i)itulato  it^ 

The  materials  retjuirod  consist  of  etlier  and  alcohol,  pyroxy- 
line  or  guncotton,  bromide  of  ammonium,  bromide  of  cadmium, 
and  nitrate  of  silver,  nnd  a  sniall  <|iiaiitity  of  pure  nitric  acid. 
The  ether  and  alcohol  may  both  t>e  mctliylated,  the  ordinary 
metbylatc'l  sjrtrit  of  the  8hoi)S,  if  of  good  quality  and  strength, 
being  perfectly  suitable;  care  must  be  token,  however,  that 
"  finish  "  ia  not  substituted  for  the  latter,  aa  if  such  hi  the  case 
the  sensitive  film  will  be  rendered  so  impervious  by  the  "  gum  " 
it  contains  that  it  uill  be  impossible  to  develop  a  satisfactory 
image.  "  Finish  "  may  be  distinguished  from  "  spirit  "  by  pour- 
ing a  few  drops  into  a  glass  of  water,  when  if  any  milkinoss  be 
caused  it  arises  from  the  presence  of  the  "  gum "  contained  in 
the  "  finish,"  and  that  sample  must  l)e  condemned.  Guncottou 
suitable  for  the  purpose  may  1«5  obt.ained  from  several  of  the 
dealers   in   jil:  ils,  as  well  oa  from  Messrs. 

Hopkin  it  Wil.  ^  ^iiowii  lis  "high-temperature" 

beitt^rtBttCT' 

The  following  is  a  gootl  fonuuht  tu  take  as  a  basis,  the 
qiuuitities  of  solvents  being  varied  as  a  thicker  or  thinner 
may  be  <le8Jre<l,  but  the  relative  proportiona  be- 
'••  bromides  must  be  adhered  to  strictly: — 

Methylated  cthsr  (up.  gr,  •720)   13 J  ounces. 

al  rit)  r,l      „ 

High-tempera  I        .        vyline  120    grains. 

Bromide  of  cadmium  (crystallised) 150        „ 

„  ammoninm 80        „ 

Much  trouble  will  be  saved  by  paying  attention  to  the 
following  directions  aa  to  the  mixing  the  ingredients.  First  of 
all,  by  means  of  a  doubled  strip  of  paper,  introduce  the  bromide 
of  cAdmium  into  a  clean  dry  bottle,  or  one  that  has  licen  rinsed 
out  with  methylated  spirit,  and  then  poiu-  in  the  above  quantity 
of  alcohol,  and  siiakc  well  until  the  bromide  is  dissolved  ;  next 
insert  the  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  shake  iintil  that  dis- 
solves. The  rca-wn  for  this  is  that  by  first  dissolving  the 
cadmium  salt,  which  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  less  soluble 
auuuouiuui  salt  is  more  quickly  taken  up.     Bo  careful  that  the 
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crystallised  bromide  of  cadmium  is  obtnincd,  as  if  the  ajifii/drous 
salt  is  substituted  the  quantity  must  be  reduced  to  120  grains. 
The  bromides  being  dissolved,  the  pyroxyline  is  pulled  out 
into  tufts  and  thrust  into  the  bottle,  and  when  well  saturated, 
the  etlier  is  finally  added,  and  tlie  cotton  will  be  almost  in- 
stantly dissolved.  This  constitutes  the  bromised  collodion,  and 
must  be  set  aside  until  i)crfectly  clear,  all  particles  of  insoluble 
matter  having  settled  to  the  Ijottom  ;  it  may  be  used  as  soon 
as  clear,  but  greatly  improves  by  keeping. 

When  required  for  use,  pour  oft'  the  requisite  quantity  of  the 
clear  liquid,  measuring  carefully.  There  are  two  methods  of 
employing  the  emulsion,  namely,  with  excess  of  bromide,  and  of 
silver,  respectively  ;  the  latter  is  the  more  sensitive,  but  will 
not  keep  many  liours,  wliereas  with  excess  of  bromide  the 
emulsion  keeps  well  for  weeks.  Where  it  is  intended  to  keep, 
the  whole  quantity  may  be  sensitised  at  once,  but  if  the  more 
rapid  emulsion  with  excess  of  silver  l)e  required,  only  as  much 
as  will  be  wanted  should  be  made. 

For  each  fluid  ounce  of  the  bromised  collodion  twelve  and  a 
half  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  be  required  for  the  slower 
emulsion  with  excess  of  bromide.  Weigh  out  the  required 
quantity  and  introduce  it,  if  the  quantity  be  only  small,  into  a 
long  test  tube,  with  about  half  as  many  minims  of  water  as 
thei-e  are  grains  of  silver  salt ;  heat  the  tube  over  a  gas  flame 
until  the  crystals  are  dissolved,  and  have  at  liand  a  vessel  of 
boiling  water  into  which  to  plunge  it  to  keep  the  contents  hot. 
Now  add,  for  each  ounce  of  coDodion  to  be^sensitised,  one  drachm 
of  methylated  alcohol,  pouring  it  into  the  tube  a  few  drops  at 
a  time,  in  order  to  avoid  suddenly  chilling  the  solution,  which 
will  cause  the  precipitation  of  the  silver.  If  this  should  occur, 
let  the  tube  remain  in  the  boiling  water  until  it  redissolves. 
Supposing  two  ounces  of  collodion  are  to  be  sensitised,  the 
formula  will  be  as  follows  : — 

Bromised  collodion    2  ounces. 

Nitrate  of  silver    2.5  grains. 

Water    15  minims. 

Alcohol 2  drachms. 

When  the  test  tube  has  remained  a  minute  or  two  in  the  hot 
water  to  thoroughly  warm  it,  pour  the  contents  a  few  drops  at 
a  time  into  the  collodion,  shaking  vigorously  after  each  addition, 
and  taking  care  that  none  of  the  concentrated  silver  solution 
runs  down  the  outside  of  the  test  tube.  When  the  whole  has 
been  added,  pour  a  little  of  the  emulsion  into  the  tube  and 
shake  well,  in  order  to  rinse  out  the  last  traces  of  silver,  re- 
peating this  two  or  three  times,  and  returning  the  emulsion, 
of  course,  to  the  bottle.  This  operation  of  sensitising  must,  of 
course,  be  performed  in  the  dark  room,  but  the  emulsion  at  this 
stage  has  so  little  sensitiveness  that  the  light  of  a  naked  candle 
or  lamp  can  scarcely  do  any  harm;  a  single  thickness  of 
orange  paper  is  ample  protection  for  artificial  light,  and  a  couple 
of  thicknesses  for  daylight. 

The  hitherto  transparent  collodion  will  now  have  become 
opalescent  or  milky,  and  if  the  bottle  be  shaken,  and  the 
light  of  a  candle  or  match  examined  through  the  liquid  as 
it  runs  down  the  sides,  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  a  rich  orange 
colour,  which  in  course  of  time  becomes  deep  ruby ;  this  test 
may  usually  be  accepted  as  a  sign  of  good  condition.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  contents  when  so  examined  present  a 
granular  appearance,  with  no  orange  colour,  something  has 
gone  wrong  ;  either  the  silver  has  been  added  too  suddenly — 
that  is,  too  much  at  once — or  probably  the  pyroxyline  is  not 
suited  to  the  purpose.  In  the  latter  case  nothing  can  be  done, 
but  in  the  former,  vigorous  shaking  at  intervals  will  bring  all 


right.  If  not,  another  measured  quantity  of  the  collodion  must 
be  added,  which  will  cause  the  precipitated  bromide  to  re- 
emulsify,  after  which  it  must  be  re-sensitised  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  silver  for  the  added  portion  of  collodion. 

If  the  more  sensitive  preparation  of  collodion  be  desired, 
it  is  only  necessarj-  to  increase  the  quantity  of  silver,  using 
fifreen  and  a  half,  or  sixteen  grains,  or  even  more,  to  each  ounce, 
according  to  the  sensitiveness  desired,  always  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  larger  the  proportion  of  silver  the  shorter  will  be  the 
time  the  emulsion  will  keej).  Along  with  the  silver  in  this  case 
must  be  added  one  minim  of  pure  nitric  acid  to  each  ounce  of 
emulsion. 

A  convenient  method  of  working  consists  in  sensitising  the 
full  (luantity  of  collodion  with  the  smaller  proportion  of  silver, 
in  which  state  it  will  keep  well  for  a  long  time,  and  go  on 
improving  up  to  a  certain  stage.  Then,  if  at  any  time  the 
more  rapid  emulsion  is  required,  it  is  easy  to  add  the  requisite 
additional  quantity  of  silver,  and  to  use  up  the  emulsion  at 
once.  If  a  small  quantity  of  it  be  left  over,  a  measured  quantity 
of  bromised  collodion  may  be  added  to  it  to  restore  the  excess 
of  bromide,  and  when  again  required  the  necessary  quantity  of 
silver  is  added  to  re-sensitise.  In  this  manner  the  emulsion 
may  be  constantly  employed  in  the  more  rapid  state  without 
loss  or  waste. 

The  preparation  of  the  plates  will  form  the  subject  for 
another  article  next  week. 


A  NEW  USE  FOR  EIKONOGEN. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  claimed  for  eikonogeu  is  the  re- 
markable immunity  from  stains  obtained  by  its  use,  both 
hydroquinone  and  pyro,  according  to  almost  unanimous  opinion, 
being  surpassed  by  the  newer  agent  in  this  respect.  With  this 
fact  in  view,  the  "  new  use  "  suggested  to  us  by  a  correspondent 
presents  itself  as  a  very  curious  one,  for  it  amounts  to  nothing 
short  of  the  employment  of  a  plain  solution  of  eikonogeu  as 
writing  ink. 

We  were  inclined  to  regard  our  correspondent's  statement  as 
an  attempted  joke,  although  he  averred  that  his  letter  was 
written  with  his  "newly  invented  ink;"  but  on  examining  the 
writing  closely  it  seemed  to  differ  slightly  in  appearance  from 
the  regulation  ink  produced  from  galls,  so  we  resolved  to  test 
the  accuracy  of  the  statement  before  relegating  the  communi- 
cation to  the  waste-paper  basket.  The  simple  instructions 
given  were  to  "make  a  hot,  strong  solution  of  discoloured 
eikonogeu,  and  to  allow  it  to  cool,  then  decant."  No  quantities 
were  named,  nor  was  it  stated  whether  the  old  make  or  the 
newer  crystals  were  used ;  the  former,  we  should  imagine,  as 
we  have  never  seen  the  crystals  exhibit  such  a  depth  of  colour 
as  would  seem  to  render  them  suitable  for  the  purpose.  How- 
ever, as  we  happened  to  possess  a  splendidly  discoloured  sample 
of  the  original  make,  we  proceeded  to  experiment  upon  that, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  success. 

A  quantity  of  it  was  treated  with  hot  water,  in  fact,  boiled 
in  a  flask  to  make  a  saturated  solution,  and  the  excess  allowed 
to  crystallise  out.  When  quite  cold  the  dark  liquid  was  de- 
canted from  the  crystals,  and  without  further  addition  of  any 
sort  forms  a  writing  fluid  that  flows  easily  and  does  not  exhibit 
any  tendency  to  thicken  or  to  corrode  the  pen,  while  its  colour 
on  paper  is  a  mostjntensely  rich  pure  black,  although  the 
solution  itself  is  of  a  brown-red  colouration.  We  have  trii  1 
the  addition  of  various  substances,  but  only  with  the  result  uf 
producing  an  inferior  result  as  regards  colour. 
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On  the  question  of  permanency  it  is  impossible  to  say  any 
thing,  but  it  seems  only  reawnable  to  imagine  that  the  colour 
shooid  deepen  with  age ;  that,  howeTcr,  only  time  will  prove. 

The  crystals  deposited  from  the  dark<oloured  liquid   are, 

r  rioaiiig  in  odd  water,  nearly  eoloorless  and  perfectly 

... billable  tar  dereloping  purposes;  in  fact,  we  described  this 

very  method  some  few   months   back  for  purifying  the  dis- 

'  >ured  eikonogen.     ^VllercTer  a  stock  of  that  material  exists 

: .-  is  a  oadiil  way  of  working  it  up. 

We  hare  not  tried  whether  simple  oxidation  of  a  solution  of 
the  clean  crystals  will  produce  a  similar  residt. 


tLVPAXSIOS  OF  PAPER  AND  DISTORTION. 

There    in    considerable    iiiUoonception    anv'U)^  photographers 

with  reference  to  the  expansion  und  stretchiox'  of  photographic 

pafier,  and  the  distortion  fre<]ucntly  arisiiiL-  therefrom.     The 

:as  "ezpanstun"  and  "stretchii^"  as  bvre  used,  as  will 

seotly  bis  shosm,  are  not  synonynMHU.     We  have  examples 

now  before  us  of  finished  (>ortraits  made  from  the  same  negative 

•^'(t  seem  to  be  very  dissimilar,  inasmuch  as  in  some  impressions 

features  appear  to  be  longer  or  broador,  as  the  case  may  be, 

'  cy  are  in  others.     Not  only  is  there  an  apparent  dis- 

V,  but  a  (lairof  compasses  will,  by  actual  measurement, 

prove  that  the  fact  exists,  and  sometimes  to  a  considerable 

'•>tent. 

*  is  now  pretty  generally  tinderstood  by  our  readers  that 
tognphio    paper,  like    all    otfa«r    papers,   expands  when 

-  ted,  idao  that  the  expannoo  is  greater  in  one  direction  than 

■.  in  the  other ;  hence  it  has  been  assiinied  by  some  that 

le  cabinet  portrait  he  printed  on  paper  taken  one  way  from 

sheet,  and  another  on  a  piece  cut  at  right  angles  to  the 

■,  there  will  be  a  considerable  difference  botwevn  the  two 

rures.     There  will  be  a  difference,  it  is  true,  hut,  under 

;nal  conditions,  it  will  be  so  slight  as  to  be  undetectable  by 

tjt.    Still,  there  are  instaneea  where  marked  distortion 

^  exist  in  some  finished  prints  that  is  not  preMent  in  others 

'^Q  same  negative ;  and,  as  we  shall  show,  it  is  easily 

.-■.1  lor. 

AU  papers  when   moistened  with  water  expand,  and  the 

crenteat  exten.^nn  i^  always  in  the  transretse  way  of  the  web, 

le  in  the  '  xl  direction  it  is  very  much  less,  though 

iiitve  recci.i.^.  ^. ..  the  reverse  asaetted.    lyongitudinnlly  the 

nsion  is  almost  ni7.    We  are  now  referring  to  n>achine-made 

•^rs.  all  photogimpbio  paper*  '  '    '   >  kind.     The  ex- 

•  }on  of  paper  is  analogous  V'  .     \  deal  board, 

twelve  inches  wide,  will  expand  as  much  or  more 
.:..  oa  it  will  in  a  ten  or  twelve  feet  length. 
few  years  back  we  went  fully  into  this  subject  of  dis- 
'     stretching  of  the  pajier.     We  obtained  some 
taken  from  the  rolL     It  was  a  little  over 
tnebee  wide  and  several  yards  in  length.     From 
•  miinbar  of  strips  two  inches  wide  and  exactly  twenty- 
four  inches  long  were  cut,  both  lengthwise  and  crosswise.    Each 
strip  was  then  marked  with  pencil  to  distinguish  the  direction 
frr«a  which  it  was  cut.     They  were  then  soaked  in  water  for 
an  hoar  or  two  to  allow  of  the  greatest  iH^>s.si)>le  expansion. 
\V'h«n  earefnlly  mcosiirol,  the  strips  cut  lungitudinally  were 
f''<ind  to  have,  expanded  less  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in 
length,  while  the  expansion  of  the  others   was  a  little  over 
half  an  inch.    From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  very  un- 
likely the  DCiaal  expansion  of  the  paper   will  produce  any 
perceptible  diMotioa  in,  say,  a  cabinet  size  portrait.     The 


maximum  extension  being  but  half  an  inch  in  two  feet,  it 
follows  that  it  would  be  inappreciable  in  an  inch  and  a  half 
face.  Here  we  are  referring  to  the  simple  expansion  of  the 
paper.  We  now  come  to  the  more  important  point,  its 
"  stretchability,"  and  it  is  to  this  that  the  palpable  distortion 
often  met  with  is  attributable. 

In  our  experiments  we  found,  in  mounting  the  wet  strips  of 
paper  on  thick  mounting  boards  with  starch  in  the  ordinary 
way,  and  geutly  stretching  them  in  the  operation,  that  those 
strips,  cut  longitudinally,  when  dried  measured  over  twenty- 
four  and  a  half  inches.  Those  cut  from  the  reverse  direction 
were  no  less  than  twonty-five  and  three-<|uartor  inches.  This 
was  with  plain  paper,  but  on  re|)eating  the  experiment  with 
alhumenised  pl^per  a  greater  extension  was  obtaine<l ;  over  two 
inches  in  the  twenty-four — equal  to  one-twelfth — in  the  paper 
cut  laterally.  It  will  now  readily  be  understood  that  in  two  prints 
from  the  same  negative,  made  on  paper  cut  crosswise  of  the  web, 
the  one  placed  on  the  negative  in  one  direction,  and  the  other 
in  the  reverse,  and  both  stretched  in  mounting  in  the  direction 
of  greatest  extension,  a  very  marked  difTercnoe  in  the  two 
portraits  will  naturally  result.  In  the  one  case  the  length  of 
the  featiuvs  may  be  extended  one-twelfth  in  their  length,  and 
in  the  other  to  an  e({ual  extent  in  their  breadth. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  with  mounters,  when  a  print  is 
misplaced,  instead  of  removing  it  entirely  from  the  l)oard,  to 
gaotly  strain  it  into  position :  we  have  often  seen  it  done.  In 
the  buigar  sixes  of  pictures,  such  as  panels  an^  imperiub,  one 
often  sees  tbem  badly  mountc<l,  the  edges  of  the  prints  not 
being  truly  parallel  with  those  of  the  mounts.  Tills  is  often 
attributed  to  carelessness  in  the  trimming  of  the  ])rint,  but 
very  frequently  it  is  due  to  une<|ual  straining  of  the  paper 
while  attaching  it  to  the  board. 

From  what  has  now  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  when  any 
[terceptible  distortion  is  noticc<l  in  portraits  it  should  be 
attributed  to  the  mounting,  and  not,  as  is  more  generally 
done,  to  the  expansion — per  tt — of  tlio  paper. 


Ix  the  eonvnt  number  of  tlu>  Atknwtum  i*  recorded  a  vert'  ringidtr 
rv«ult  of  componte  pt  '    .    In  rt-viewing  a  work,  TAe  CWmtna/, 

by  Mr.  Usvelock  Rll    .  .  ise*  the  three  pboto^mphs  taken  by 

this  metluxl  that  illiulntu  the  work,  myinf;^  thnt  they  "curiously 
•how  th«  <>fr«vt  of  pnmpnsitea  In  (moothing  down  deviations  from  a 
rnposita  of  eleven  individuals  produces  a 
■  nprepoSMSsing  featurM ;    one    of   twenty 
'  >iul>  rrguUr  and  not  iinpk>s«ing  expression  ;  while 

one  '  I'  almost  half  angelic."     Those  practically  con- 

versant with  pfaotogrspbic  mslhods  will  not  be  at  all  surpriwd  at 
•uch  contradictory  and  inoongmoua  rMults  of  s  method  of  repro- 
lu-ntstion  which  by  some  Kientific  obnervers  is  connidered  m  satis- 
factory and,  indeed,  valuable  a  mod)*  of  sTtra^re  portmiturc-rocoHin/^. 


Ths  process  termed  Neaslerisiog  ia  one  most  generally  adopted  for 
readily  ascertaining  the  amount  of  ammonia  when  present  in  small 
quantities,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  the  quickest  for  making  the 
determinations  we  recently  alluded  to  when  treating  of  the  loss  of 
ammonia  by  volatilisation  from  pvr<>-ammonia  developers.  With  this 
in  view,  it  will  not  be  without  int'rt-st  to  describe  a  new  source  of 
poanble  erri^r  in  such  determinatiooi*  wiien  not  provided  sgninst.  It 
i*  nevertbelens  very  singular  that  it  has  not  been  before  alluded  to. 
Measr*.  A.  I  lazen  and  H.  W.  Clark  have,  according  to  an  nrtiple  in 
the  American  C'hemirat  Journal,  diacovered  that  unless  the  tent  is 
um^  with  the  ammonia  samples  all  at  the  name  temperature,  a  varia- 
tion error  equivalent  to  about  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  will 
be  observed.  The  warmer  the  ammonia  solution,  the  deeper  tlie 
colour  produced  upon  the  addition  of  the  Nessler  solution.    Thus,  a 
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standard  containing  4  C.C.  of  ammonia  solution  Nesslerised  at  30  C. 
■will  (rive  a  colour  equal  to  tliat  obtained  from  5  c.c.  Nessleneed  at 
ir  or  6  CO.  Nesslerised  at  0'.  TWs  is  such  a  remarkable  result  to 
obtkin  from  an  old  and  -svell-known  method  that  some  curiosity  as  to 
what  other  experU  may  have  to  say  upon  the  matter  may  be  expressed. 

The  "Father  Perry  Memorial"  has  taken  a  decided  shape,  and,  as 
hinted,  will  be  a  tine  telescope  for  Stonyhurst  College  Observatory. 
Mr  A.  C.  Thomas,  of  30,  North  John-street,  Liverpool,  is  the  Hon. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  pro  tern.,  and  an  influential  Committee  has 
been  formed,  which  includes  some  of  the  most  distinguished  astrono- 
mers It  has  been  dedded  that  the  best  mode  of  perpetuating  his 
name  would  be  to  aid  the  carrying  on  of  the  astronomical  work  in 
which  he  so  long  laboured.  Shortly  before  his  death  (in  a  lecture  at 
tlie  Royal  Institution  in  May,  1889),  he  said,  "  For  the  last  ten  years 
I  have  been  anxiously  endeavouring  to  make  Stonyhurst  as  efhci^nt 
an  observatory  as  the  means  at  my  disposal  would  admit.'  The 
memorial  will  thus  carry  out  his  own  wishes :  and  we  may  venture 
the  hope  that  many  readers  of  this  Journal,  whom  Father  Perry  has 
interested  and  instructed  by  the  articles  be  wrote  for  it,  maybe  found 
in  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  "  Memorial." 


In  the  Oamoorks  Statittics,  recently  pubUshed  by  Messrs.  Hazell, 
Watson,  &  Viney,  were  some  singular  facts  that  will  assist  in  throwing 
some  light  on  obscure  causes  of  variation  in  photogi-aphic  results. 
We  frequently  read  of,  say,  "five"  or  "six  seconds' exposure  to  an 
ordinary  gas-burner."  Now,  apart  from  the  absurdity  of  speaking  of 
a  gas  burner  in  a  quantitative  light  as  regards  its  illuminating  capacity 
without  giving  its  size  or  number,,  the  book  Ijefore  us  shows  how 
much  variation  is  to  be  found  in  the  illuminating  powers  of  particular 
samples  of  coal  gas  themselves,  and,  naturally,  pari  passu,  in  its 
photographic  qualities.  A  large  number  of  gasworks  still  adhere  to 
the  good  old  14-candle  rule,  yet  others  make  gas  giving  more  than 
twice  as  brilliant  a  light.  For  example,  at  Berwick  the  gas  is 
.'lO-candle  power:  Liverpool,  2U ;  and  Matlock,  21.  These  are 
English  samples.  In  Scotknd  tlie  quality  is  far  better.  Thus,  at 
one  town,  Colinsburgh,  the  gas  is  of  the  extraordinarily  high  quality 
of  65-candle  power:  while  in  over  twenty-seven  Scotch  towns  the 
standard  is  30  or  upwards,  and  it  never  falls  below  20.  We  thus  see 
that  the  best  English  gas  is,  with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  inferior 
to  the  lowest  quality  of  that  supplied  to  Scotch  consumers.  Ireland 
is  about  equal  to  England  in  this  respect. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 
Editobs  of  serial  periodicals  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  always  on 
the  qui  vive  for  new  and  good  things  applicable  to  the  particular  gig 
they  drive,  and  the  editor  of  The  British  Journal  of  Photg- 
ORAPHY  has  surely  met  with  a  novelty  at  once  piquant  and  popular 
in  the  suggestion  "  The  Angler  "  makes  on  page  559.  We  are  all  fami- 
liar with  the  eternal  round  of  medals  offered  by  Brown  and  Jones 
and  Robinson  for  the  best  picture  from  negatives  taken  on  their 
plates — medals  that  no  exhibition  committees  ought  ever  to  be  con- 
nected with,  and  which  few,  if  any,  committees  have  had  the  courage 
to  decline.  As  these  energetic,  if  often  misguided,  body  of  photo- 
graphic helpers  and  enthusiasts  have  been  so  very  ready  to  copy  the 
dog-shows  by  instituting  the  class  beloved  of  the  fanciers— the  "  Chal- 
lenge class  " — I  often  wonder  why  they  do  Tiot  take  a  step  further  in 
the  same  direction,  and  only  recognise  "  shows  held  under  Kennel 
Club  Rules,"  substituting,  of  course,  some  other  word  for  kennel. 
However,  having  taken  the  angler's  bait,  I  must  be  content  for  him  to 
wind  up  the  reel  and  bring  me  back  to  where  I  started  from — the  ex- 
cellent suggestion  he  makes,  that  instead  of  the  plate  makers  medalling 
their  customers,  their  customers  should  medal  them ;  form,  in  fact,  a 
mutual  testimonial  society.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  idea  is  good  ? 
The  question  is,  would  they  submit  to  it  r  Those  who  have  occupied 
the  onerous  post  of  picture  hangers  know  the  difficulty  involved  in 
getting  a  picture  of  moderate  size  placed  exactly  to  please,  even  with 
experienced  workmen  in  charge.  How  great  would  the  difficulty  be 
in  hanging  the  plate  makers  themselves !    Some  readers  may  say  that 


some  makers  deserve  hanging,  but  that  would  be  merely  a  frivolous 
interruption.  Certainly  they  are  not  all  men  of  great  corporeal  sub- 
stance, but  I  candidly  confess  I  should  object  to  hang  any  of  them 
personally ;  and  in  fact  tlie  difficulty  imagined  by  the  writer  of  finding 
suitable  judges  would  be  as  nothing  compared  to  that  of  finding  suit- 
able "  hangers."  The  plan  looks  and  sounds  very  attractive.  I  am 
afraid,  though,  that  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  sufficient 
to  prevent  its  realisation,  quite  apart  from  the  action  some  of  the 
humanitarian  societies  would  be  sure  to  take. 

The  most  delightfully  refreshing  letter  that  has  appeared  for  some 
time,  however,  is  that  of  Mr.  H.  Colebrook,  a  gentleman  who  candidly 
admits  that  his  own  article  in  a  literary  competition  on  a  photographic 
subject  was  inferior  to  the  one  that  obtained  the  prize.  Here  in  very 
truth  is  a  worthy  recipient  of  a  medal  of  another  sort ;  I  should  hke 
to  shake  hands  with  him.  A  number  of  other  gentlemen  who  had 
entered  the  same  competition  have  sent  to  the  editor,  for  our  bene- 
fit, copies  of  their  compositions,  which,  strange  to  say,  did  not  all  win 
the  prize.  The  editor  points  out  that  some  of  them  forgot  to  mention 
portraiture  when  enumerating  the  uses  of  photography ;  but  this  is  a 
mere  detail.  The  readers  of  this  Journal  may  gauge  for  them- 
selves the  turpitude  of  the  conductors  of  the  periodical  offering  a 
prize  yet  withholding  it  from  the  authors  of  such  gems  of  literature. 

I  have  been  much  struck  lately  at  the  fuss  made  over  the  supposed 
novelty  of  using  a  reflector  inside  a  camera  to  perform  the  double 
function  of  exposing  shutter  and  finder.  The  only  novelty  that 
I  can  see  in  the  descriptions  of  it  that  was  not  possessed  by 
a  camera  I  had  in  my  hands  a  score  of  years  ago,  is  that  the 
reflector  in  the  new  article  is  in  one  piece,  while  the  instrument 
I  speak  of  had  the  reflector  divided  in  the  middle  into  two.  The 
rapidity  of  action  is  thus  in  the  recent  patent  reduced  by  more 
than  one-half.  Something  more  novel  would  be  refreshing.  After 
the  fashion,  say,  of  Mr.  W.  B.  Bolton's  remarks  upon  the  form 
of  shutters.  I'do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  endorse  everyone  of 
the  practical  suggestions  he  makes,  and  I  am  glad  he  has  spoken  out. 
The  multitude  of  shutters,  loose  and  attached  to  hand  cameras,  that 
has  been  introduced  for  the  last  few  years  past  is  remarkable,  and 
yet  how  many  are  defective  in  the  very  way  Mr.  Bolton  points  out ! 
Why  the  passing  of  a  circular  instead  of  a  rectangular  aperture  across 
the  field  of  view  should  be  selected  in  so  many  cases  I  am  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend ;  nor  is  it  given  to  me  to  be  able  to  propound  a 
cause  for  the  giving  curved  instead  of  rectilinear  ends  to  a  slot  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  Mr.  Bolton  gives  a  thoroughly  practical  expo- 
sition of  the  hollowness  of  the  theory  that  shutters  opening  from  the 
centre  give  greater  sharpness  than  would  the  same  volume  of  light  (^to 
adopt  his  useful  form  of  expression)  coming  through  a  diaphragm  of 
equivalent  aperture.  Let  as  much  as  possible  of  the  lens  be  uncovered 
at  once  is  what  I  would  advocate.  Every  part  of  the  surface  of  a  lens 
can  give  an  image ;  why  prevent  any  of  its  action  by  a  shutter  of  ill- 
chosen  shape  and  proportion  ? 

I  am  much  interested  in  Mv.  Barrett's  papers  on  retouching.  In 
speaking  of  early  retouching,  I  thinlj  Mr.  Edge,  of  Llandudno  (but  of 
Preston  in  those  days),  deserves  "honourable  mention,"  for  he  was 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  adopt  it  for  all  his  work.  I  believe 
all  his  prmts,  too,  were  retouched.  Indian  ink  was  what  he  always 
adopted.  In  view  of  Mr.  Barrett  collecting  his  articles  together 
some  day,  I  may  ask,  in  his  own  interest,  would  it  surprise  him  to 
learn  that  so  far  from  a  collodion  negative  unvarnished  not  allowing 
of  a  pencil  being  worked  over  it,  I  have  done  such  retouching  on  more 
negatives  than  one  ?  Also,  I  would  ask  him  what  he  means  by  "  eighty 
grains  of  gum  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  benzole  ?"  It  is  easy  to  guess 
at  his  meaning,  but  it  is  not  expressed ;  and  some  one  may  try  to  dis- 
solve some  "  gum  arabic,"  which  is  familiarly  known  as  "gum,"  will; 
results  laoie  instructive  than  useful  or  gratifying.        Free  Lance. 


THE  ART  OF  RETOUCHING. 
Chapter  XVII.— Treatment  of  Copies  and  Enlargements. 
The  difficulties  presented  to  the  retoucher  when  working  up  negatives 
taken  from  very  old  and  faded  photographs  are  indeed  considerable, 
and  in  very  many  cases  demand  very  considerable  skill  to  succeed  in 
producing  a  satisfacton,-  res\ilt.     In  a  lengtlienpd.  experifnce  I  linv. 
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had  nuuiT  ■truige  things  to  do  is  oaaoexioti  with  retouching 
c^mei.  I  bitre  hmd  to  ntondi  veqmAvet  taken  from  piotarM  cracked 
and  damaged  aD  oror.  Alw  copiea  ct  glais  poaitivee  which  wen> 
broken  to  nich  an  extent  that  they  repiWMrted  all  the  diffieultiea  of 
a  pictorial  puzzle  to  put  th>-m  properly  together.  Saeh  wotk  does 
not  p*7  if  Looked  at  from  the  purelr  MMimercial  point,  a*  the  work 
mMt  be  Terr  eanfuUy  earned  oat,  and  takes  iiwMiifciiililii  tone,  and, 
cuapMrntiTsly  speaking,  the  pay  is  not  adequate.  The  feet  ia,  the 
\Mlm  the  work  is  done  the  isM  labov  it  wem*  to  he,  sad  is  ceoae- 
qiMOtly  ten  thonght  of  by  those  nnaMa  to  thoMUfrhIr  appieeiate  the 
diffifiilti'-*- 

N>-,-sti\««  taken  the  same  rize  as  the  original  win  be  found  qiiit^ 
Ijad  eooogb,  but  stiO  more  so  are  those  enlarged  to  extreme  sizeMi, 
from,  my,  tlie  ofdfamry  photogmpUe  emU-Jt-mtile.  Within  the  lost 
six  weeki  I  had  to  wori(  np  a  pmml  tig— Wa  wfaU  was  enlarfi^t^ 
from  a  "■n^ywa"  photograph.  A«  if  tWs  wsrc  aot  anongh,  it 
happaoad  to  ba  for  a  cwatomw  who  caM  aot  aae  my  waaon  why  the 
enlioiad  phnt.  «TaDh  iJMold  not  be  ia  awii'y  way  equal  to  the  original 
After  eon*  uhie  (r(«l  dowiulgtt  tmahU)  the  cust/>mer  was 

■atisSed,  b;..  n-h'<le  it  was  vwry  thankletw  wnrfc.      As  a  ruk, 

thf  worker  pnt*  bat  a  faint  measure  ot  appnciation.  In  many  cases 
t>i<'  bighast  marks  of  apprv>ral  are  sigiiifiad  by  tht-  fact  that  we  do 
H'lt  get  a  general  blowing  op  for  lack  of  succtiaB.  WeQ,  thase 
cuiaigsinant*,  cofie*  of  small  paper  pietons,  when  carried  to  any 
extiUM  degree,  such  as  I  sqggest,  will  he  fonnd  almost  inrariaUy  to 
possess  a  veiy  coane  quality  and  pmsaut  ymerally  a  bad  and  gmiinlar 
stfeet-  a  result  due,  natorallr,  to  the  ooane  texture  uf  the  paper  in 
the  original  Iwiog  sokuged,  and  in  many  enaes  mggaMlBd. 

In  rrtnuohinjr  such  a  negative,  the  fint  thing  to  ha  doaa  is  to 
thonoghly  decide  ia  oas^  i^nd  the  a&gt  we  are  dssiwina  to  prodace. 
If  oar  taata  he  only  to  nrnke  the  eoa^  pmmmUt,  a  slight  aaiMiat  of 
work  may  taA«c;  bat,  on  the  other  naad,  if  we  desire  to  arrire  at 
the  heat  poosibfe  teaolt,  we  will  hart  a  loqg  and  rery  wearying  task 
before  OS.  In  MCh  a  case  fmmrmi  tfttt  rather  than  titrtmtjlneiuat 
of  touching  ihouM  be  our  aim.  I  say  this  beoanae  a  ntondier  with 
taste  c»n  prxdnre  a  soft  effect  whidl  will  yield  a  good  printing 
teztue  with  a  comparatiTely  small  amoont  of  work,  whereas  should 
he  try  to  thformighly  get  rid  of  the  gnda  of  the  paper  a  raiy  loog  and 
eomp&ated  wotlc  lias  before  him :  bssidiii,  the  reralt  will,  evan  then 
ha  anything  bat  commansaratc  with  the  amuuot  iJ  akilfol  labour 
aKpaadod  upon  ii.  To  aid  in  getting  this  soft  eilect  the  retoucher 
shonU  keep  hi«  ere.  when  working,  as  far  as  possible  frum  the  nega- 
tirr,  as  he  will  thus  lose  the  oilsaaira  charaetor  of  the  grain  more 
readily. 

If  it  be  piMsible  to  hare  the  original  m  m  fmdt  whik  working,  by 
at!  means  hare  it.  It  will  be  a  rery  gnat  brip  whan  patting  in  the 
ligfala,  and  aid  ui  in  aroiding  the.  danger  of  exaggaiating.  Of  cnmae, 
any  «xaggermti'>n  in  this  regard  wcmU  tend  to  gire  the  appearance  of 
tiiwdasei,  whereas  all  oar  efforts  shoold  be  employed  in  the  production 
of  infhmm.  Having  made  op  oar  miade  as  to  the  treatment  of  tbe 
textore  of  the  paper,  we,  of  coune,  woold  then  proceed  to  tbe  gaaeral 
retooehiag  of  tiie  face,  which  would  he  carried  oat  ia  a  similar  way 
to  that  of  one  taken  diiact  from  life. 

A  genenl  defect  in  ahaost  all  oopiaa  is  an  unfortanate  disposition 
towards  ^^aAirss.  A  kind  of  grey  hdf  tons  seems  to  pervade  tbe 
entii«  ptetare,  depriring  it  of  its  rigoar,  and  Isaring  it  in  many 
iaslanosa  withoot  ooe  ain^  high  light.  In  soeh  caaea  it  will  be 
fooDd  that  we  will  haTS,  praetically,  to  put  in  the  fmtUnt,  utilising 
tbe  kdftam  of  the  photograph  as  the  jmyw  in  nature,  and,  by  forcing 
np  the  high  Eghts,  <4>tain  a  certain  denae  of  rigour  and  contrast  in 
-  pietore.  Thi«  same  half  tone,  ahhoagh  a  great  bother  in  many 
wri^s,  can  with  skilful  tfcatm«at  be  toned  tn  rimviilerable  adrantage. 
We  can  utilise  it  in  our  struggle  to  pwdaea  not  the  rignor  and  con- 
trast neoeseary  to  make  a  picture,  but  also  to  secure  the  necweiaTy 
foundasai  which  should  he  in  erery  arti-'ir  pictiire. 

Tbacop'*"' '"  r>tiradaetioae  made  from  tii--  "M  T).i.'iierm}trpes  will 
be  (ooad  '  much  less  exacting  and  tt  f'lr  the  very 

simple  !»■>  >•«  nagatires  in  thaaa  ca<«^  '"  ''■"  '•'"m 

an  tester-.  f  coarse,  to  the  aatuial  <|  1 

ailserplsw-.      ...  I 'i>gwrre^ypes  show  a  bn.  ;.•. .  to 

the  Uglrt,  and  will,  t)iernf')r»,  lend  themeelvas  '  '  repro- 

doBtiaa  maeh  more  satisfactorily  than  woul'l  nn  vm  mi'i  lai'il  silrcr 


print.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found  in  many  cases  that  nothing  beyond 
the  ordinary  modelling  and  general  softening  vsill  be  required.  I  have 
seen  many  negatives  takan  from  such  picturt»,  and  after  having  been 
skilfully  retouched,  produce  a  much  better  result  even  than  tbe 
original.  In  many  oases  the  face  will  tie  all  right,  while  veri-  often 
the  figure  wiU  not  stand  out  from  the  background.  This  defect  will 
seldom  be  so  visible  in  the  reproduced  negative,  as  there  will  be  much 
more  contrast  than  in  the  Daguerreotype. 

There  are  numerous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  copies  of  oil  paintings. 
I  can  call  to  mind  a  very  notable  case  which  came  under  m^-  personal 
knowledge  sosne  years  ago.  It  was  a  life-size  portrait  in  oils  of  a 
lady  which  wanted  copying.  Quite  a  doaan  negatives,  varying  from 
quarter  to  whole-pkte  siaea,  were  taken,  but  all  seemed  moat  horrible. 
Everybody  who  saw  the  picture  and  the  negatives  was  completely 
aNtonisbed  at  the  deiteta.  The  painting  was  a  very  smooth  and 
highly  flniahed  work,  moot  finely  and  carefully  painted,  highly  glazed, 
and  ahowing  «  good  sarfaM  for  photographic  purposes.  Indeed, 
really  good  negativse  weoe  taken,  but  the  faces  in  them  all  were  very 
badly  seamed  with  dark  maricings  running  across  them  from  right  to 
left.  At  last,  after  aa  eathaaetive  examination,  it  was  found  that  the 
varnish  had  tamed  yeHow  in  parts,  and  hence  all  our  trouMe.  It 
waa  decided  that  this  ooold  be  rery  easily  altesed  by  asking  permis- 
•Joa  to  reawre  the  ranish  and  having  it  done  afreah,  but  this  proposal 
did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  ownen  of  the  picture,  who  in 
their  tarn  decided  that  if  the  picture  roakl  not  be  sa^factorily 
photegiaphsd  without  touching  or  disturbing  the  original  they  would 
not  hare  it  done  at  all.  Thatv  was  nothing  for  it,  then,  but  to  have 
all  the  negativea  moat  earafolly  worked  up.  Tbii  was  done,  and  the 
pietona  toned  oat  eooeamfully.  In  cases  siiglUr  to  this,  great  care 
OHMt  he  takes  to  prasoire  the  likeness,  and  not  allow  our  woric  to 
iatarfsoe  in  tlie  least  with  the  drawing.  This  is  no  very  easy  matter, 
I  can  aaaare  you,  when  eo  much  has  to  he  taken  away. 

The  diffiealties  in  the  way  of  copying  oil  portraits,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  daaa  of  pictures,  are  n>it  f^«  numerous  or  trouhleaome  as  they 
were  aooM  yean  ago.  Mr.  Diton  has  shown  us  soom  very  wonder- 
ful results  with  his  orthoehrMgatic  pUtas,  and  negatives  taken  by  his 
proctai  will  not  rsquiw  anything  like  the  amount  of  work  demanded 
by  a  aagativa  taken  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  pistes  do  not  alto- 
gether diapsoee  with  the  retoucher's  work,  but  it  is  undeniable  that 
they  moi«  than  cut  hi«  labours  in  half. 

In  many  case*  it  will  fall  Ui  the  retoucher's  lot  to  alter  the  back- 
ground of  a  portrait;  if  it  be  too  dark,  to  lighten  it,  and  if,  on  tbe 
oootrary,  it  be  too  light  and  should  be  required  to  be  darkened,  we 
mast  be  prepared  to  do  it.  In  a  case  where  it  ia  too  dark  and  we 
dasin  to  lighten  it,  the  simplest  way  is  to  coat  tbe  back  of  the  nega- 
tive with  eilhor  a  whito  or  yellow  varnish,  give  it  a  few  minutes  to 
dry  and  harden,  bat  befora  it  becomes  quite  dry  run  a  line  all  round 
tlw^ggr'  ^h  a  sharp  penknife  and  then  remove  the  varniih  from 
tS»fiflira,  only  leaving  it  on  the  background.  This  will  cause  the 
background  to  print  much  lighter.  In  taking  away  tbe  varnish  it 
will  always  he  better  to  leave  a  little  line  behind  tbe  figure  than  to 
take  away  too  much.  Should  it  be  only  one  side  that  requires 
Ughtening,  use  the  ordinary  matt  varnish,  and  tlien  take  a  stump 
charged  with  plumbago  and  worii  upon  the  part  or  parts  requiring  to 
be  lightened.  This  done,  be  sure  to  soften  the  edges  well  by  rubbing 
with  the  linger  or  a  clean  stump,  as  failing  to  do  this  we  may  leave 
a  defined  marking  which  will  oomplataly  mar  the  success  of  our 
picture. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  got  a  very  li(^t  background,  and  a 
dark  one  may  k)e  desired,  or  srjme  offensive  piece  of  furniture  may 
require  removing,  wa  must  pMceed  in  a  very  different  manner.  In 
such  s  cose  put  the  negative  in  the  retouching  desk,  then  with  a  very 
sharp  and  well-puinl«id  knife  cut  away  very  carefully  the  film  sur- 
rounding the  figure.  In  this  way,  if  desired,  we  may  cut  away  the 
entire  baekgroand,  or  leave  only  such  portions  as  will  enable  us,  with 
the  brash  and  pencil,  to  put  in  any  fresh  background  and  accessories 
that  may  seem  most  appropriate  or  advantageous.  The  greatest  care 
most  be  taken  shoidd  the  face  of  the  subject  be  posed  in  profile,  as  the 
least  false  touch  would  endanger  the  success  of  our  operation,  if  not 
altogether  ruin  tha  picture.  In  all  such  delicate  operations  it  is 
advisable  that  the  arm  should  be  firmly  fixed,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
chances  of  slipping,  and  thereby  perhaps  taking  a  piece  out  of  the 
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face  of  the  picture.  I  may  here  say  that  mishaps  of  this  kind  are 
most  difficult  to  rectify.  The  knife,  too,  should  be  extremely  sharp ; 
and  if  used  by  a  steady  and  sure  hand,  the  gelatine  film  can  be  cut 
down  to  almost  any  density  and  still  never  come  to  the  bare  glass. 

Many  retouchers  use  a  needle  fastened  in  a  piece  of  wood  to  scrape 
away  the  background  surrounding  the  figure  and  face ;  but,  personally, 
I  have  always  used  the  knife,  and  it  has  always  rewarded  my  confi- 
dence in  its  powers.  If  the  artist  be  skilful  to  the  highest  degree,  a 
negative  can  be  so  treated,  and  a  background  put  in  with  the  pencil 
and  brush  that  it  will  look  quite  as  though  it  were  the  original  one. 
On  the  gelatine  films  of  to-day  it  is  much  easier  to  avoid  a  hard  out- 
line around  the  figure  than  on  the  old  collodion  plates  of  long  ago ; 
indeed,  the  former  lend  themselves  completely  to  the  successful  use  of 
the  knife.  It  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  much  moment  to  cut 
down  or  reduce  the  offensive  lights  that  may  show  on  the  negative  of 
a  lady  dressed  in  black  velvet  or  plush.  I  refer  principally  to  the 
unfortunate  wrinkles  and  lights  that  often  show  about  the  bust  of  a 
lady,  and  which  may  be  the  result  of  bad  posing  or  carelessness. 
Whatever  the  cause  may  be  for  their  presence,  they  are  most  ob- 
jectionable, and  their  removal  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  incurred 
in  the  operation  by  the  beauty  and  grace  that  will  surely  result. 

There  is  another  manner  of  altering  or  stopping  out  a  background, 
and  that  is  by  masking  it.  This,  however,  has  many  disadvantages, 
not  only  in  the  difficulty  of  doing  it  properly  upon  the  negative,  but 
also  in  producing  prints  fairly  alike  afterwards.  However,  by  a 
judicious  use  of  these  hints  a  great  deal  may  be  done  to  make  a 
picture,  if  not  absolutely  successful,  at  least  passable,  which  would 
otherwise  be  "impossible.'' 

In  all  reproductions  or  enlargements  the  prevailing  fault  is  flatness 
and  what  may  be  termed  want  of  the  4ight  and  shade  in  their  proper 
gradations.  In  life-size  portraits  the  judicious  use  of  the  stump 
may  produce  a  light  upon  a  face  that  may  make  the  success  of  the 
picture.  These  lights  are  not  so  very  necessary  when  the  copies  are 
printed  in  carbon  as  they  are  in  plain  silver  printing.  The  reason  is, 
naturally,  because  we  can  pick  out  the  lights  in  the  former  with  a  knife 
or  an  ink  eraser,  this  operation  being,  of  course,  impossible  in  the 
latter.  Thus  we  can  secure  a  brilliancy  in  the  one  that  the  other 
must  ever  lack — one  can  be  made  to  possess  all  the  gradations  of  light 
and  shade,  while  the  other  still  remains_^a<  and  unalterable. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the  manner  of  obtaining  lights  in  a  copy 
or  enlargement,  it  may  not  be  inopportune  to  say  a  few  words  about 
what  is  of  quite  equal  importance — the  deepening  of  shadows.  Many 
times  in  copies  and  enlargements  the  shadows  are  very  weak  and 
devoid  of  all  quaUty  from  a  printing  point.  I  hold  it,  too,  that 
brilliancy  in  the  shadow  is  as  necessary  a  quality  to  a  successful 
picture  as  it  is  in  the  light.  This  can,  however,  be  materially  altered. 
The  lines  and  markings,  too,  in  people  advanced  in  years,  the  texture 
of  the  face,  &c.,  are  more  than  often  far  too  harshly  marked  in  the 
enlarged  negative.  All  these,  however,  can  be  much  softened  to  any 
extent,  even  entirely  taking  away,  by  printing  through  tracing  paper 
over  the  negative ;  that  is  to  say,  by  so  interposing  a  certain  thickness 
of  tracing  paper  between  the  negative  and  the  sensitised  paper  upon 
which  the  print  is  to  be  ultimately  produced.  I  need  not  say  we 
have  the  option  of  also  tvorking  upon  the  said  tracing  paper]!  and 
carryuig  out  such  alterations  as  may  seem  to  us  most  desirable. 

When  working  upon  a  negative  under  these  circumstances,  say 
a  24  X  18, 1  always  stain  tracing  paper  on  the  reverse  side  of  negative. 
It  will  serve  a  double  piu-pose,  inasmuch  as  it  not  only  softens  the 
printing,  but  it  is  a  first-rate  medium  for  working  upon  with  either 
stump  or  pencil  to  strengthen  the  high  lights.  I  can  also  by  its  means 
deepen  the  shadows  of  drapery,  or  other  objects  that  may  require 
treatment. 

To  do  this  I  make  up  a  bottle  of  varnish  made  of  one  drachm  of 
Canada  balsam,  and  one  ounce  of  benzole.  I  dip  my  brush  in  this, 
and  pick  out  the  shadows  I  wish  to  strengthen  upon  the  tracing 
paper.  The  Canada  balsam  making  the  paper  considerably  more 
transparent  in  the  places  touched  by  it,  the  light  acts  more  quickly, 
and  necessarily  ends  in  greater  depth  of  shadow  being  procured  upon 
the  print.  The  distance  the  paper  is  from  the  film  thoroughly  softens 
the  edges  that  might  othervose  exist.  In  this  way,  with  care  and 
skill,  a  good  picture  may  be  obtained  of  a  copy  or  enlargement  from 
a  most  unfavourable  negative. 


I  think  with  this  I  must  conclude.  I  can  call  to  mind  no  point 
upon  which  I  have  not  touched,  and,  I  hope,  given  satisfactory  infor- 
mation regarding  its  treatment.  If  I  have  omitted  anything,  I  hope 
charity  will  step  in  and  cause  my  censure  to  be  tempered  more  by 
pity  than  by  anger. 

I  can  fancy  the  sigh  of  reUef  that  will  burst  from  the  lips  of  those 
patient  souls  who  may  have  followed  me  throughout  these  pages  now 
I  have  come  to  an  end.  I  hope,  however,  in  the  joy  they  feel,  they 
wUl  not  altogether  forget  the  efforts  made  to  satisfy  their  curiosity- 
regarding  the  Art  of  Metouching  by  Redmond  Barhktt. 


INSTANTANEOUS  PHOTOGEAPHY. 

[Read  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Leytonstone  and  Epping  Society.] 
The  camerajias  been  called  "a  trap  to  catch  a  sunbeam,"  and  although, 
there  are  many  who  contend  that  photography  is  mechanical,  and  there- 
fore not  an  art,  it  is  still  a  fact  that  the  result  produced  by  this  entrapped 
sunbeam  depends  entirely  on  the  skUl  and  individuality  of  the  worker.  I 
propose  to  consider  to  what  extent  and  under  what  circumstances  "  in- 
stantaneous photography,"  or  the  power  of  depicting  objects  in  motion, 
can  be  used  to  produce  artistic  results ;  for  "  picture  making  "  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  photographer,  and  any  result  which  is  not  an  artistic 
success  should  be  considered  an  unqualified  failure,  however  perfect, 
technically,  it  may  be ;  but  erjually  should  it  be  considered  inadmissible  to 
allow  an  artistic  result  to  be  marred  by  technical  detects  or  blemishes. 

There  is  a  great  charm  in  successful  instantaneous  work,  and  it  would 
almost  seem  that  its  uncertainty  is  one  of  the  elements  of  this  charm. 
The  best  workers  only  produce  their  successes  after  many  failures  and 
the  most  careful  and  systematic  work. 

There  is  probably  no  part  of  an  amateur  photographer's  equipment  so 
injudiciously  used  as  the  instantaneous  shutter,  and  consequently  it  is 
sweepingly  condemned  by  many  who  feel  the  artistic  loss  to  photography 
that  its  misuse  involves  ;  still,  my  object  in  asking  your  attention  is  to 
plead  for  a  more  extensive,  but  more  judicious  use  of  the  shutter,  to  con- 
sider how  far  it  may  with  advantage  replace  the  cap,  and  how  far  our 
photographs  may  be  improved  artistically  by  the  change. 

Without  discussing  the  correctness  of  the  term,  I  propose  to  consider, 
under  the  title  of  Instantaneous  Photography,  all  exposures  that  re- 
quire to  be  made  with  any  other  contrivance  than  the  cap,  or,  in  other 
words,  all  those  of  shorter  duration  than  one  second. 

There  are  two  widely  distinct  classes  of  work  to  be  done  with  the 
shutter,  and  as  these  differ  so  materially  in  character,  in  the  object  for 
which  the  shutter  is  used,  and  consequently  in  its  rapidity,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  them  independently. 

First,  those  subjects  in  whicli  figures,  animals,  or  other  objects  moving 
slowly,  are  used  as  an  aid  to  an  otherwise  imperfect  composition,  for 
which  a  very  slow  shutter  is  required,  giving  a  quarter  to  half  a  second  ; 
and  second,  ordinary  instantaneous  work,  in  which  quickly  moving 
objects  form  the  subject  of  the  picture,  necessitating  the  use  of  a  rapid 
shutter,  varying  in  speed  from  one-eighth  to  one-eightieth  of  a  second. 
Subjects  requiring  a  shorter  exposure  than  one-eightieth  of  a  second  I  do 
not  propose  to  consider  at  all. 

The  artistic  asiject  of  each  class  should  first  receive  our  attention,  and 
then  the  practical,  the  special  apparatus  necessary,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  various  forms,  and  any  difficulties  that  occur  in  practice 
that  ordinary  work  is  free  from. 

On  looking  over  an  amateur's  collection  of  landscape  photographs,  the 
marked  absence  of  figures,  or  life  of  any  kind,  in  nearly  all,  is  very 
striking,  and  probably  most  workers  have  experienced  the  difficulty,  not 
so  much  of  obtaining  suitable  figures,  as  of  photographing  them  under 
ordinary  conditions  of  working.  Sometimes  a  photographer  can  so  arrange 
or  manage  his  figures  that  they  can  be  taken  with  the  cap,  and  the  subject 
and  lighting  may  necessitate  an  exposure  far  too  long  to  allow  of  being  taken 
with  the  shutter,  and  some  subjects,  too,  are  better  without  figures  ;  still, 
m  the  majority  of  oases,  waiting  for  figures  to  fill  of  their  own  accord 
positions  in  which  they  will  harmonise  with  and  help  the  composition 
will  produce  the  best  result.  Natives  of  country  places,  if  arranged  and 
told  to  keep  still,  lose  the  great  charm  of  naturalness,  wliich  would  not 
be  the  case  if  they  could  be  taken  while  at  their  ordinary  work,  or  fol- 
lowing their  own  inclinations ;  even  if  arranged  satisfactorily,  one  or 
more  may  move  at  the  critical  moment  and  spoil  the  whole  work. 

In  such  instances  a  shutter  capable  of  giving  a  quarter  or  half  second 
exposure  with  certainty,  and  without  having  to  look  at  the  camera,  as 
would  be  necessary  if  the  exposure  were  made  with  the  cap,  is  a  great 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  worker.     The  whole  subject  can  be 
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watehed,  Um  eompoiitioa  ot  the  flgmai  itiidMd,  and  the  moment  that 
their  arrani^iement  U  a«  deairad,  and  ihtat  morement  a<  little  aa  poaaible 
aero4t  the  field  of  Tiew,  the  ball  bald  in  tha  hand  it  aqoaaiad,  the  ezpo- 
enre  made  mechanically,  and  a  rcanlt  obtained  that  with  the  eap  wonld 
be  an  iopoMibility. 

Tba  direction  ol  motion  of  the  object  photographed,  relatival;  to  the 
euMra,  baa  aa  immama  inflaeaee  on  the  extent  to  wfaieh  tba  azpaaaie 
m»j  be  pf«laBg(d  witboat  prododng  bloninic:  an  object  Cfoaaiiig  the 
pietoia  at  a  right  angle,  at  the  rata  of  low  mile*  an  boor  only,  woold 
mora  about  ttvtn  incket  in  oiu-tentk  ct  a  aaeond,  bat  if  moring  at  tha 
■mn  ipaad  afanoat  in  a  Una  towaida  tba  aaoMra.  prorided  it  wwa  not  too 
■ear,  an  atpoaare  o(  a  qnartar  to  half  a  Msood  might  be  giTsn,  and  tba 
imni»  weald  be  qoita  abarp. 

Almoat  all  rabiMta,  too,  in  which  fgona  are  reqnlred  can  be  folly 
expoaad  in  a  good  light  in  a  qoarterof  •  iieaad  with/-10  atop,  and  many 
in  Icaa,  on  Qfdrd  ordinary  plataa. 

In  what  ia  mora  gMwalty  oodantoel  hf  tba  tarn  "  inatantanaona " 
work— axpoaoiaa  of  ooa-taatb  of  a  mupi  or  laai  than  exirta  a  widely 
dUhrent  field  for  tha  aiaraiaa  of  «are  and  akin  to  make  pietum  of  objaeta 
in  rapid  motion. 

Tht  tet  eooridanliaa  ahoaU  ba  to  abooaa  aooa  mbiaet  that  b  anA- 
daaa]rpiatn«aqw  in  itaaU  to  prodoaa  n  utiatie  raaoh  if  aaeeaHtDUy 
photofnphad.  It  ia  aoipriaiag  bow  may  anatanra,  whan  ""ffnTw^ng, 
ham  n  iaianaa  ambition  to  taka  aa  aipRM  train  nmning  at  ita  bi^iaat 
apaad.  Xow.Iaailiaagiyiaaiiaadloacnawithllr.Baakin  thatarailway 
at  ita  beat  ia  not  piatanaqoa.  aad  aartafady,  bowarar  taken,  a  train  would 
narar  make  a  pistara,  and  area  if  it  iU,  pbotograpbed  when  mnning  at 
lifty  or  aixty  orilaa  aa  boor  it  appaaia  txJMtly  tba  aaaia  aa  if  **"^8-g 
sttU 

For  imtaataMOM  photography  a  aabjaat  aboold  be  eboaan  that  haa  a 
diSanat  aapaet  wfaaa  ia  motioB  from  that  wliiah  it  baa  whan  at  raat.  or 
if  aot,wbatrie«lt  iagaiaad?  Tba  pielan  laila  to  eoovay  any  impfaaaioa 
of  that  motion  that  ia  tba  aoia  objaal  of  ila  axiateaee.  A  yaehl  ninaing 
balora  tba  wind,  iu  aaila  awalUag.  braakiag  and  throwing  np  apray  bafcre 
it.  aad  laariag  a  train  of  brohaa  watar  bihiad,  haa  a  life  in  it  tliat  haa 
'.  ntiraly  diaappaarad  when  it  ia  at  aaelMr.  Tha  aame  boat  on  a  calm  day 
liiiila  agiJa  a  wid^  diflariat  pliitan  luaitaly  a  rippia  oa  the  watar, 
tba  aOa  idly  flappiagt  bat  atOI  aa  HwlaBtanMiia  photograph  woold 
tmtim  waU  tha  idea  eoanyad  by  watdkfaiff  tba  boat 

Thi  6Aiag  boata  at  Um  ^vianm  porta  ea  oor  eoaata  form  admirable 
■ritarti,  aad  gfra  maay  epportaaitiaa  hr  iaataataaaooa  axpoanm,  and 
II  ii  Mrptidag  bow  *aiy  varied  may  ba  tba  piatoraa  that  thay  farm. 

Ofoaii  of  daaba  or  awaaa  ia  watar,  wavia  braakiag  oa  the  abort, 
tba  ilalilr  ilaamihii^  nrn  th*  motet  rowing  boat  oa  tha  river,  may 
ba  made  to  piodnea  artiatie  rtaolta  if  ooly  the  pbotograpbar  be  aa 
artkrt. 

I  hava  oeeaii  anally  aMa,  ia  tboaa  pholagrayhie  papara  ia  wbieb  ama* 
%mn  tiahaagi  viewa  aad  aemapoad  lot  Ihrfr  nntaal  baaaflt,  adrica 
gi«M  to  taka  waiarfaDa  with  aa  i^taataaaooa  abntlar  ia  order  to  raate 
tha  aavlag  water  imwawtWily.  SfaMa  waiartatla  ara  alaioat  tnTariahly 
auiiWMidad  by  heavy  Miagi,  a  vary  long  aipoanra  ia  aaeaaaary  to  aaeoia 
fan  dataO.  aad  no  oatdoor  aohiaat  aeald  ba  laM  aailad  to  attempt  with 
tha  abottar  -,  tt  oti^  parhapa  prodaea  ■■  iaipiaaaloa  of  tba  watar  aad 
tky.  bat  all  cUa  woald  ba  daaa  glaaa^  Thar*  ia  aot  tba  lUgfatart  aaeaa- 
lity  lor  working  rapMly,  aa  tba  water  iaDa  ooatiaDooaly  in  tba  aama  lona, 
aad  a  auaata'a  cspoaaia  woold  laprediiaa  it  aa  aharply  defiaad  aa  a  bac- 
tioe  of  a  eaeood.  I  raeeatly  photogiaphad  one.  giving  aa  axpoaura  of 
twelve  aaeonda.  and  a  aaeood  aagaliva  tahan  half  an  hoar  later  from  a 
(liffercat  poiat  of  view  abowad  every  tooab  of  light  and  abada  in  the 
watar  idaatiaal  with  tha  fliat 

la  aoaaidariag  tba  apaeial  apparatw  aaeaaaary  for  inetantaneoni 
pbolegraphy,  tbe  ihattar  ahoold  reeeiva  tba  largeat  ebara  of  oor  attention. 
A  Aotlar  aboald  poaaaaa  tba  foOowiag  qaalifleaUoaa  :— 1.  It  ihoold  ba 
traa  (ram  vibration  dnriag  aipuauie,  aad  tbe  blow  dne  to  ita  itopping 
•bonld  be  aa  slight  aa  poaaibla.  S.  It  ahoold  be  readily  adjaitabia  for 
varieaa  cpeada,  and  iboatd  be  to  eooatraeted  aa  to  aUow  of  the  apeed 
Wiag  attmd  while  waiting  to  lail  the  aspoanre.  8.  It  ihoald  be  laliabla 
at  aay  tat  tpeed.  that  ia,  tbe  tame  tettiag  aboald  alwaya  give,  at  neariy 
aa  poaaibla,  tbe  taaa  axpeaart.  4.  It  tbeald  have  paeomatie  releaaa,  ao 
that  the  expoenre  can  ba  made  witboat  the  neeeaaity  of  watching  the 
lanitia  5.  It  ihoold  be  aa  timpla  aa  po«tible ;  tha  more  eomplioaiad, 
tba  paalor  liability  to  get  oat  of  arte,  and  tba  iaaa  poaaibility  of  a 
phalagnfbar  to  tat  right  aay  aaaidaatal  daraagamaaL  Tba  more  corn- 
ea, lea,  tha  teat  reliable  ia  tbe  tpaad.  6.  It  aboald  aot  iatertert  with 
tba  aaa  «f  ttapt.  7.  It  tboald  admit  aa  nearly  at  poaaibla  tba  taaia 
amoaat  of  H^  to  all  porta  of  tbe  plate,  asoepting  for  tlow  laadacape 
warfc,  «haa.  It  Ihata  ia  any  diflareaea,  tha  lower  part  of  the  picture  thonld 


receive  the  greater  amoont.  8.  It  should  be  so  constmcted  that  there 
ahoold  be  ao  poaaibility  of  its  fogging  the  plate  while  waiting  to  make 
aa  expoanre.  9.  Indiarobber  bands  for  accelerating  the  speed,  though 
ooodemned  by  many,  I  prefer  to  tbe  use  of  a  steel  spring.  A  reserve 
stock  of  bands  can  be  carried,  and  a  broken  one  easily  replaoed.  If  a 
steal  spring  ihoold  break  or  get  oat  of  order,  nothing  more  can  be  done 
tiU  tbe  ihutter  haa  bean  rapaired  by  the  makers. 

Tbe  shatter  that  I  propoae  to  consider  first  is  one  eminently  suited  for 
slow  landteape  work,  hot  for  no  other  kind.  It  is  well  within  the  power 
of  any  amataor  photographer  to  make  one,  a  course  that  seems  preferable, 
aa  there  aaama  to  be  no  maker  who  coniiders  it  worth  while  to  put  a  weU- 
made  abottar  of  thia  pattern  in  the  market. 

A  slide  is  shot  opwardi  from  before  the  lens  by  an  indiarobber  band,  and 
allowed  Urirop  back  by  ita  own  weight  (Fig.  1).  In  some  patterns  of  this 
■hotter,  the  retom  of  the  tUde  is  aooelerated  by  itriking  a  aeeond  elastic 
band,  and  in  others  by  a  iteel  spring,  but  while  thia  inereaaea  the  speed 
eonsiderably  it  ia  to  be  BMat  atrongly  condemned,  aa  the  jar  eaosed  by 
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striking  the  second  band  or  spring  when  the  leni  ii  fully  open  gives  a 
doable  ootline  to  aU  borixoat^  linei  in  the  picture ;  and  this  blorring 
beuomea  oiore  praoooaead  ia  proportion  to  the  rapidity  gained. 

In  tbe  aaeoad  model  that  I  ahow  yoo,  I  have  made  an  addition  that  I 
have  aever  leea  in  any  eooimereial  ihntter  of  this  type,  and  yet  it  is  of 
vital  importanoe.  A  front  ia  added  lo  that  the  whole  of  the  ihutter  ia 
enclosed  to  pravMit  loggiag  (Fig.  3). 

By  the  lormola  ttaad  toe  finding  the  speed  of  falling  bodies — 

T  =  -07»  VD, 
fai  which  T=tiBie  ia  ieoonds, 

and  D=diataaea  in  Inchei— 
it  will  be  found  that  the  slide  would  drop  three  inchei  in  one -eighth  of  a 
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aaaond,  so  that  M  tbe  indiarubber  bond  be  so  adjasted  as  to  shoot  the 
lower  edge  of  tbe  slide  tliree  inches  above  the  centre  of  the  lens,  the 
exposare  given  will  be  a  quarter  of  a  second,  the  rise  of  the  slide  takinR 
exactly  the  same  time  as  its  fall.  A  slower  exposure  can  be  given  by 
taming  the  shutter  at  an  angle  instead  of  fixing  it  vertically  on  the  lens. 
If  it  is  turned  to  4a^  and  the  band  adjusted  so  that  the  slide  travels  the 
same  distance,  viz.,  three  inches,  the  exposure  will  be  increased  fifty  per 
cent.,  and  if  turned  to  60',  the  travel  of  the  slide  still  remaining  the  same, 
the  exposure  is  doubled  or  about  half  a  secoud. 

For  rapid  exijosures  there  are  many  shutters  on  the  market  of  varying 
degrees  of  efficiency.  They  may  be  classified — 1,  "  Go  and  return  ;"  2, 
revolving  disc  ;  3,  Hash  ;  4,  diaphragmatic ;  5,  roller  blind  ;  6,  drop. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  the  first  or  "  go  and  return  "  type  is  Newman's, 
\rhicb  i»  a  favourite  with  many  amateurs.  According  to  a  scale  engraved 
on  it,  it  is  adjustable  from  one-hundredth  of  a  second  to  one  or  two 
seconds  according  to  size,  but  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  test  it  in 
actual  work  the  exposures  given  are  very  different  from  the  times 
engraved  on  the  scale.  A  celebrated  amateur  worker  who  recently  pub- 
lished the  results  of  some  very  careful  tests  stated  that  when  set  to  give 
one-hundredth  of  a  second,  the  actual  exposure  registered  was  about  six 
times  this  or  one-seventeenth  of  a  second  ;  consequently,  it  is  not  nearly 
fast  enough  for  ordinary  work,  and  if  it  were  made  to  work  very  quickly 
it  would  have  a  tendency  to  jar  when  the  lens  were  fully  open,  owing  to 
the  very  rapid  reversal  of  motion  necessaiy.  Being  m'ade  to  fit  in  the 
diaphragm  slot,  it  does  not  allow  of  changing  stops  readily,  and  to  use 
stops  at  all  with  it,  a  special  set  has  to-be  made. 

A  somewhat  similar  shutter  of  the  same  type  is  the  "  Qrimston,"  and 
two  others  that  fit  the  hood  of  the  lens  are  the  "  Volute "  and  the 
"  Optimua  plunge."  All  these  have  the  great  faiJt  of  the  "  go  and  return '' 
form,  they  are  not  quick  enough,  and  any  attempt  to  work  them  very 
rapidly  produces  a  double  outline. 

A  type  of  shutter  which  is  finding  great,  favour  at  the  present  time  is 
the  Roller  blind,  "  Kershaw's,"  and  the  "  Thomton-Pickard."  A  flexible 
blind  of  opaque  material  being  wound  on  a  roller  above  the  lens  in  setting 
the  shutter  is  rapidly  drawn  on  to  another  below  it  by  a  spring,  an  opening 
in  this  blind  passing  the  lens  making  the  exposure.  This  shutter  is  one  of 
the  most  perfect,  if  not  the  most  perfeft,  at  present  on  the  market.  The 
speed  is  easily  adjustable  by  varying  th»^nsion  of  the  spring ;  ranging 
from  about  one-twentieth  to  one-eightieth  of  a  second,  there  is  no  vibra- 
tion during  exposure,  scarcely  any  jar  on  the  stopping  of  the  blind  ;  the 
instrument  is  very  compact,  fits  the  hood  of  the  lens,  and  there  is  no 
possibility  of  the  plate  being  fogged  while  waiting  to  make  the  exposure. 

The  diaphragmatic,  while  theoretically  the  most  perfect,  is  in  practice 
by  far  the  least  desirable.  Even  the  best  are  heavy  and  complicated  ;  and 
though  Caldwell's  is  capable  of  giving  veiy  rapid  exposures,  one  two 
hundred  and  fiftieth  of  a  second,  and  therefore  useful  perhaps  for  special 
scientific  work,  they  are  not  nearly  so  suitable  for  general  use  as  the  more 
simple. 

My  favourite  shutter  for  ordinary  rapid  work  is  the  oldest  form — the 
simple  drop  shutter.  None  can  equalit  for  simplicity,  it  is  fuUy  equal  to 
any  of  those  that  I  have  named  for  efficiency,  and  it  can  easily  be  made 
to  give  exposures  varying  from  one-eighth  to  one-eightieth  of  a  second. 
In  its  simplest  form  it  consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  each  having  an 
openmg  corresponding  to  the  hood  of  the  Jens  ;  a  third  piece  shding 
between  them,  dropping  by  its  own  weight,  has  an  opening  that  rapidly 
nncovers  the  lens  and  makes  the  exposure  as  it  passes.  The  speed  is 
increased  by  the  fall  of  the  slide  being  accelerated  by  indiarubber 
bands. 

An  improved  pattern  that  I  have  recently  designed,  while  equally 
simple,  is  free  from  the  objections  that  can  be  urged  [against  the  usual 
form. 

The  principal  difference  is  that  the  front  is  not  continued  below  the 
top  of  the  lens  opening,  allowing  a  more  easy  application  and  adjustment 
of  indiarubber  bands,  while  both  front  and  back  are  taken  higher  than 
nsnal  above  the  dropping  slide,  so  as  to  form  a  hght  casing,  and  the 
slide,  too,  has  a  projection  at  its  lower  end ;  these  together  making  it 
absolutely  proof  against  fogging.  For  this  reason  the  dropping  piece  can 
be  made  much  looser  in  its  guides  than  would  be  advisable  in  the  usual 
form,  and  so  prevent  any  tendency  to  stick  or  retard  the  exposure  by 
friction. 

An  objection  frequently  urged  against  the  drop  shutter  is  the  blow 
received  by  the  lens  on  stopping  of  the  slide.  This  is  easily  prevented 
by  causing  the  stop  on  the  shde  to  jam  against  a  spring  acting  on  a 
brake. 

This  shutter  fulfils  all  the  requirements  enumerated  as  being  necessary, 
and,  like  the  shutter  shown  for  slow  work,  any  amateur  can  make  it,  and 
consepontly  repair  it  if  it  should  be  damaged  or  fail  at  any  time. 


If  a  drop  shutter  be  made  so  as  to  work  freely,  its  exact  speed  can  be 
easily  calculated  by  the  formula, — 

T  =  -072(v/D,-Vd:,), 

in  which  T  =time  in  seconds, 

D,  =  distance  in  inches  from  top  of  opening  to  centre  of  lens. 
Do  =  distance  in  inches  from  bottom  of  opening  to  centre  of  lens ; 
both  these  distances  being  measured  when  the  shutter  is  set  ready  for 
action.  For  example,  if  tlie  lower  edge  of  the  opening  is  two  inches 
above  the  axis  of  tbe  lens,  and  the  opening  two  inches,  the  exposure  will 
be  one  twenty-fourth  of  a  second.  In  the  model  shown,  the  exposure  is 
one  twenty-fifth,  and  in  carefully  testing  by  means  of  a  revolving  disc,  I 
have  found  the  indicated  to  agree  with  the  calculated  speed ;  and  by 
using  indiarubber  bands  the  exposures  have  been  as  rapid  as  one- 
hundredth  of  a  second. 

So  far,  in  speaking  of  the  speed  of  shutters,  the  e(iuivalent  exposure,  or 
the  amount  of  light  admitted  to  the  plate,  has  been  that  that  I  have 
given.  Theoretically,  a  shutter  should  open  as  quickly  as  possible, 
remain  fully  open  during  a  great  part  of  the  exposure,  and  then  close 
quickly  ;  but  in  practice,  especially  for  very  rapid  work,  they  are  made  so 
that  they  only  fuUy  open,  and  then  commence  closing  again,  otherwise 
the  shutter  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  drive  it  fast  enough.  Con- 
sequently the  time  during  which  the  movement  of  the  object  is  impressing 
itself  on  the  plate  is  much  longer  than  the  actual  value  of  the  exposure, 
as  when  the  lens  is  partly  open  only,  the  light  reaching  the  plate  is  con- 
siderably diminished.  If  the  opening  in  the  shde  is  equal  to  the  fuU 
aperture  of  the  lens,  and  it  should  never  be  less,  the  actual  exposure  is 
theoretically  double  the  equivalent,  but  practically  it  may  be  considered 
about  one  and  a  half  times  only,  as  when  the  shutter  is  nearly  closed  the 
amount  of  light  transmitted  from  the  object  is  so  small  that  its  movement 
is  not  registered,  especially  as  the  shutter  in  opening  and  closing,  if  on 
the  hood  of  the  lens,  exposes  part  of  the  plale  only. 

Finder For  photographing  rapidly  moving  objects  a  finder  is  abso- 
lutely necessarj',  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  there  is  not  a  good  practical 
one  in  the  market.  Many  that  are  offered  to  photographers  are  small 
instruments  that  only  indicate  when  the  object  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
plate,  and  for  artistic  work  they  are  of  no  use  whatever.  Considering  the 
difficulty  of  arranging  a  composition  satisfactorily  when  working  so 
quickly,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  a  finder  that  exactly  re- 
produces on  a  smaller  scale  the  image  received  by  the  plate,  and  also  to 
have  it  so  fixed  that  it  can  be  seen  without  any  effort,  and  both  hands 
being  free,  one  to  alter  the  direction  of  the  camera,  if  necessary,  and  the 
other  to  dischai'ge  the  shutter. 

The  object  is  not  always  required  in  the  centre  of  the  plate ;  sometimes 
several  form  one  picture,  and  then  a  finder  is  uselfess  that  only  indicates 
what  is  in  the  centre ;  and,  in  addition,  it  gives  scarcely  any  idea  how 
much  of  the  picture  is  occupied  by  the  subject.  It  is  very  surprising, 
even  to  those  who  may  be  very  experienced  in  ordinary  work,  when  first 
attempting  to  photograph  a  yacht  or  similar  subject,  to  find  on  developing 
how  very  smaU  the  image  is  ;  nothing  could  be  more  deceptive.  A  boat 
that  is  expected  to  nearly  fill  the  plate  is  found  to  be  so  small  as  to  be  of 
no  value  at  all. 

The  finder  that  I  show  you  is  simply  a  small  duplicate  camera,  but  by 
means  of  a  mirror  the  image  is  received  on  the  focussing  screen  placed  at 
the  side  ;  a  card  shield  renders  the  image  easily  seen,  even  in  the  brightest 
light.  The  size  of  the  screen  should,  of  course,  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  the  focus  of  the  finder  lens  as  the  camera  screen  to  the  focus  of  the 
lens  producing  the  actual  image,  in  order  that  the  two  may  correspond. 
While  the  best  arrangement  would  be  to  have  the  finder  the  full  size  of 
the  camera,  in  any  but  the  smallest  sizes  this  would  be  so  inconveniently 
large  and  in  the  way  as  to  be  quite  impracticable.  In  the  model  (Fig.  3), 
which  is  the  actual  finder  that  I  have  used  for  all  my  instantaneous  work, 
the  lens  is  a  rapid  doublet  working  at  /-'>,  and  has  a  focus  of  about  four 
inches.  Attaching  to  the  side  of  the  camera  I  find  to  be  by  far  the  most 
convenient  arrangement,  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  working  in  any 
way.  Some  finders  are  made  so  as  to  show  their  image  on  tlie  top,  and 
are  recommended  to  be  fixed  £o  the  top  of  the  camera.  Since  a  camera  on 
its  tripod  measures  five  feet  six  inches  to  six  feet  to  the  top,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  watch  the  image  in  a  finder  so  fixed,  though  for  hand 
cameras  it  might  probably  be  useful. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  camera  and  stand  should  be  as  firm  and 
rigid  as  possible,  and  a  simple  form  of  camera  should  be  chosen,  which, 
while  possessing  absolutely  necessary  movements,  has  nothing  to  worry 
the  photographer  at  the  time  wliea,  most  of  all,  he  must  devote 
all  his  energy  and  attention  to  the  work  in  hand.  If  a  drop  shutter  is 
used,  the  baseboard  of  the  camera  should  not  project  in  front  of  the  lens, 
excepting  in  very  large  sizes. 
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Lemitt.—Vat  npiJ  work  tb«  belt  lem  is  withoat  doabt  the  rapid  recti- 
Kaaar.  Some  hmve  lately  •drocated  til*  mrjteofe  on  •oooont  of  ita 
giMtar  rapidity,  bat  thia  extra  ipeed  ia  gkined  at  the  expenae  of  more 
iaqwatant  qoalitiea.    A  rapid  rectilinaar  working  at  /-S  or/- 10  will  be 


Fit.*. 

ioaai  to  poaatM  eoupMUiTely  Uttit  iapit  «i  bttm,  and  ibow  want  of 
rtatniat  ol  Aald.  aran  if  it  be  the  work  Ot  one  of  the  beat  makaia.  and 
thaaa  ahettcaniaga  an  mora  praooaaeed  ia  t)ic  etujaeupa  »X/-6.  For 
all  Iha  weak  tiaatad  ol  is  thia  pspcr,/-8  ia  toUy  quick  eBooa^,  wUIa  for 
jmbOat  u'  madUt  aahjaeM  ia  a  (ood  light.  /Il  and  eTaa/-16  majr 
(raqnaailj  ba  ptalanMa  ia  order  to  praraat  the  plate  from  being  orar- 
ex|«a«d.  It  ia  alwq«  beat  not  to  work  the  (hotter  qniekar  tiaa  the  work 
in  hand  really  n^oiraa;  rather  than  tnocaM  the  aprcd  bcjrood  what  ia 
oaaaaaary.  atop  dowif  tha  laaa ;  thara  ia  greater  eertainty  of  getticg  the 
objaat  in  good  loaaa,  and  bett«r  daflutioa  for  different  planea.  Under 
the  Doa*  fatraarahia  eooditioaa,  wiiaa  woikiag  at  aaa,  an  amatenr  wfaoaa 
only  l«aa  U  a  aln^  workteg  at/-ia  can  do  aqaally  Kood  work  aa  hie 
moia  faroorad  brother*  who  poMaaa  rapid  Mctilinean,  thoogh  thaaa 
■boold  alwv>  ba  oaed  U  poaaibia,  aa  il  Iha  U^  be^wt  at  iu  baaltowarda 
eraning.  or  if  it  ia  niaaaiary  to  work  vtiy  ipiiekly.  their  graalcr  a^aad  ia 
abaohitaly  nawaaaiy. 

For  alow  laadieape  work.  <|u*rter^ta  half  a  aaeood  txpoasra,  dia  alagle 
laaa  ia  quit*  a*  •oilahie  aa  the  rapid  reetOinaar.  For  aooh  aol^iaela  I 
narat  aaa  a  larger  apeitan  than  /-IA,  aad  alainarrall  lingle  lenaea  work 
wall  villi  thk  atop.  Thara  ia  no  advaaiaga  In  naing  vaey  ataall  alopa  tor 
iaalaiain  worii.  aMtptiag  ia  apaaial  aaaas,  liaqaaaUy  a  diaadeantaga ; 
aad  mat  (abjeeta  that  raqtiira  flgnni  en  ba  fnlly  espoaad  la  a  good 
light  In  a  quarter  of  a  eeeood,  naiag/I6  atop  oa  nfoid  ocdiaaiy  platea. 

Oaaol  tlM  priaaifal  dimmiltiea  operienaad  ia  obtaining  Ihaeoneet 
focQi.  whidi  Boat  gM— nyba  faaad  bafeaa  «hs  otiaat  ia  ia  aigfai.  A  good 
plan  U  to  foaaa  aoiaa  objeet  at  aa  naady  aa  peaibia  tha  iMalama  at  whiah 
the  aobiaal  maat  ba.  aad  than  to  make  a  paadl  mark  on  the  eliding  part 
of  tha  narnani.  baaabcaid;  tbiaviU  pn«Ubly  be  from  forty  to  eighty  faat, 
axwillig  to  efanDaartanaaa.  A  aaanr  objaet  nuy  tiMn  ba  loeoaaed,  and 
a  aeeoad  paatll  mark  made,  aad.  In  loiBaeaae*.  a  xtill  moto diataat  ubjaal, 
and  a  Ihbd  nark.  Thaa  if .  at  the  manaol  of  making  tha  rxpoaoM,  the 
objeal  ba  f  lilwii  too  near  or  too  far  fat  Iba diataooa  ongtaally  toeaaaad, 
the  front  eaa  ba  imAmi  ia  or  oat,  bol.paai  jodgment  moat  ba  oaad,  aad 
if  there  is  any  doabt.  It  ia  batiar  to  keep  to  the  oadioa  diataaaa  Iomb, 
which  win  be  ntoet  anitahle  for  the  majority  o(  expoenreei 

Tha  ezpoame  grreo  Boat,  of  ooorw,  be  determined  by  the  anbjeot,  li^t, 
aad  Plata.  While  te  ordinaiy  work  a  loll  expoeurc  will  alwaya  give  the 
bast  iwalt  lor  worUag  at  taa,  I  fiad  a  abof|  or  acnrity  one  preferable.  U 
tha  espoanra  be  too  kng  it  ia  vary  dilBoalt;  to  obtain  loAeieot  denaity, 
owiag  la  Umn  baiag  ae  littia  ooaliBat  between  the  lighto  and  ihadowa  ol 
tha  pietar<.  Oeoanlty.  aa  aapoaiue  that  woald  be  eofllcieBt  (or  a  cloud 
niatlTi  nadar  erdlaaiy  auadiikiaa  woold  bo  oorrect  (or  aa  iaataaitanaoo* 
euMWM  at  aea,  or  If  oafaig  Ilford  ordiaai^  platee  and  /-I6  Mop,  one- 
thirtitlh  ol  a  aeasod  ia  a  good  bright  eprii^  or  aommer  light.  Ai  regarda 
tba  laa^th  ol  aspoanre  thai  oaa  be  given  withoat  prodoeing  blorring  of 
tka  IniiBi.  tha  direction  of  oMNloa  ol  the  object  raUtiTcly  to  the  eamen, 
aa  ahaadr  pointed  oat.  ia  qnita  aa  Inportant  to  coniidar  aa  ita  actual 


\ 


I  aaw  fcopoaa  to  hand  roond  a  few  phoiagrapbi  illaatntiDg  the  qoea. 
ia  Ibia  paper ;  aad,  ia  ooaaiariM,  I  do  not  wish  to  advocate 
iadiaariaiiaata  oee  of  the  ehntler,  cHliar  rapid  or  ilow.    When  there 
>  ailiMiliua  to  ba  gained  by  ita  oaa,  tj  all  mcaoa  aspoaa  with  the 
i  bat  il  Ula  can  be  given  to  lendacapaa  ky  the  introdoctioa  o(  flgnree 
eaeaa  eonvartiag  aa  aiiiliiiiliiii.  view  into  a piotore 


tha 
lea 
cap 


that  may  be  a  gem,  or  village  scenes  portrayed,  or  pictures  made  of 
sabjeeta  that  require  to  be  represented  in  rapid  motion,  then  the  shatter 
plaoea  a  new  power  in  oar  hands. 

While  pictore  making  teqnlres  very  careful  thought  and  consideration, 
yet  an  artist  aboold  be  ready  to  seize  every  opportunity,  and  to  see  when 
a  aeene  has  the  elenienta  ol  a  picture  in  it.  In  instantanooas  work  heai- 
tatfcai  ia  fatal ;  bat  tha  worker  must  be  prepared  (or  many  failures,  qrste- 
matie  work,  and  painstaking  effort,  and  it  is  only  by  failures  and  renewed 
efforts  that  we  can  learn  to  produce  photographs  that  can  deserve  to  rank 
as  works  of  art.  Hesby  W.  Bessett. 


DEEP-SEA  PHOTOGEAPHT  IN  JAPAN. 
AccrbBXT  TO  PsorEssoB  W.  E.  Bcbton. 
Wb  are  aorry  to  learn  that  Profeaaor  W.  K.  Barton,  when  experimenting 
at  Miaaki  on  deep  aaa  phatography,  something  not  previously  undertaken, 
bad  hia  leg  badly  eat,  Ara^  tlie  knee  downwards,  by  the  premature 
lgi»jt««#  and  bnrMing  of  a  bottle  containing  flash-light  powder,  wliioh  was 
inteaded  tor  baiag  exploded  when  it  touched  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Thus 
mooh  wa  learn  ftom  the  Japan  Oaittte  of  Angoat  1,  which  paper  next 
day  gave  toller  details  a*  follows  :— 

"  Wa  an  ia  raeeipi  ol  fall  detaila  oonoeming  the  mishap  to  Professor 
Barton  aad  a  sendo  (sailor)  at  Miaaki  tha  other  day.  It  appean  that 
the  Profeaaor,  with  Profeaaor  C.  D.  West  and  Professor  Mitswkwri,  pro- 
ceeded oat  into  the  bay  oa  the  evening  of  the  2'Jth  olt  to  experiment 
with  gear  far  deep-ara  photography.  The  Z>«tmyu  was  towed  in  mid- 
«*«"™«'  aad  aaehoicd,  and  the  spinnaker  boom  rigged  out  as  a  derrick  to 
work  the  gear.  After  dark  the  three  aet  oat  m  •  aampan  (dat-bottomed 
nnrtag  boat),  Profeaoor  Barton  in  the  bow  wi0  a  loaded  flash  bottle, 
Profeaaor  Weat  seated  next  to  him,  then  the  photographing  gear,  Professor 
Milawkwri  on  the  other  aide  assisting  to  steady  the  gear,  and  next  to  him 
the  ~Tr»  laan  rowiag  in  ihe  stem.  Having  arrived  alongside  the 
Daimfo,  a  aeado^alqiped  off  the  /Aiimyo  on  to  the  sampan,  canting  the 
latter  crm  on  ita  aide.  Ti<*  •■"•'i  bottle  exploded  with  s  loud  report, 
which  waa  heard  all  u-.  ige,  and  the  fragments  o(  glass  flew 

abootia  all  directions.  ]...,....  Uortoo'a  leg  was  badly  lacerated,  and 
the  aaado  received  a  nasty  col  on  the  stomach.  The  photographic  gear 
fell  overboard,  bat  a  baoy;  was  Icit  to  mark  tlie  spot.  The  two  wounded 
wars  taken  aaboce  and  mcdicallv  attended  to.  We  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  both  are  moni'saiin.  and  that  tha  photographic  gear  haa  ainoe 
beea  recorared  Iton  na  bay. 

On  the  fith  of  Angnat  Mr.  Burton  writea  na  that  the  sufferers  are  now 
op  aad  about  in  a  mild  way,  and  adds:— "I  shall  write  a  bit  of  an 
aaeoaal  ol  the  affair  (or  Tm  Bairun  Jocb.val  or  PaoronHAfHr  in  a  few 
days,  as  there  is  something  hoth  inst motive  and  aSording  warning  in 
connexion  with  the  use  ol  mixed  flash  powders." 


foreign  |lotr»  anH  ^etos. 


BALtoxT  ik  Hzaai:  have  been  examining  into  the  tendency  to 
yellow  eoloumtion  displi^ed  by  the  gelatine  film  on  lb<'  .'•<>i.i>'v,Mpnt  of 
alkaline  developers,  espeeiaUy  when  tlie  exposun  has  been  i<.'nt. 

They  (lad  that  tlie  evil  aiay^  completely  removed  \'\  after 

development  in  a  batli  of  2t  pans  citric  aoid.  aad  lUtX)  paitn  wHier.  M. 
Balagny  is  of  opinion  that  the  yellow  colouration,  which  i»  not  visible 
before  fixing,  is  due  to  a  fine  precipitate  of  sulphide  of  silver.  But  M. 
Uerri  has  shown  that  pun  galaune  films  which  contain  no  oilver  show  a 
similar  colouration  when  dipped  in  p^ro  developer,  and  are  conBC<|tteutly 
an  organic  colouration  o(  the  gelatiui',  which  i»  destroyed  by  acid  baths, 
bat  intenaillcd  by  the  action  of  alum  or  chrome  alum. 


It  does  not  very  often  happea  to  us  to  have  to  record  a  gronter  triumph 
ia  tba  application  nt  pbotoRrapby  to  scientific  purposes  than  lins  recently 
been  chronicled  fr  ..     I'rofesson  Vi.  J.  M.  Kder,  Hitter  von 

Beiainger,  and  Dr.  ^ner  have  aocoeeded— and  thoroughly,  loo— 

in  photographing  luc  >i.-uili  iiuage  on  the  retina  ol  a  beetle. 


Thk  apparatus  employed  was  the  largo  micro-photographic  installation  by 
Zeiss,  and  the  beetle,  whose  devotion  to  the  advancememeut  of  science 
cost   hii  was   a  male  of  the   species   Lnmiiyrt*  nplemiidnla, 

the  (erii  •  .eye*  that  are  (ar  less  {lerfect  in  construction.     The 

aye  wa*  cut  out,  tna  pigment  removed  from  the  back  and  immersed  on  a 
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plate  of  mica  in  a  solution  of  glycerine  diluted  nntil  its  index  of  refraction 
equalled  that  of  the  blood  of  the  beetle. 


The  object  of  the  experiment  was  not  only  to  obtain  a  photograph  of  the 
retina,  bnt  also  to  enable  an  opinion  of  the  sharpness  of  sight  of  the 
beetle  to  be  formed.  One  of  the  windows  of  the  chemical  lecture 
theatre  of  the  Photographic  Institute  overlooks  the  neighbouring  house- 
tops, giving  an  excellent  view  of  the  Schottenfeld  church  and  church  tower. 
The  windows  were  shut,  and  on  one  of  the  panes  was  pasted  the  letter  E 
cut  out  in  paper,  and  against  this  window  the  eye  of  the  deceased  fly  was 
directed,  and  the  resulting  retinal  image  was  fixed  upon  an  Angerer 
bromide  plate  by  means  of  a  Zeiss  apochromatic,  and  a  projection  eye- 
pleoe.  

CoLLOivPE  reproductions  of  the  negative  have  been  supplied  to  the  readers 
of  the  Photographische  Correspomienz,  and  enable  an  accurate  idea  to  be 
formed  of  what  a  beetle  actually  sees.  In  it  the  panels  of  the  window 
are  distinctly  and  clearly  visible,  as  is  also  the  letter  B.  The  distant 
church  appeared  as  of  less  importance  in  the  beetle's  eye,  but  was  never- 
theless distinctly  visible.  How  it  occurs  that  the  eye  of  the  insect  with 
its  hundred  facets  succeeds  in  producing  upon  the  retina  so  clear  and 
distinct  a  single  image  still  remains  as  wonderful  as  before,  but  as  the 
first  permanent  and  indisputable  record  of  what  a  beetle  actually  sees  we 
venture  to  think  that  this  successful  experiment  of  Messrs.  Eder,  Eeisinger, 
and  Exner  is  likely  to  become  classical. 


Dtmnto  the  spring  of  the  present  year  Herr  Max  Junghaendel,  of  Vienna, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  has  recently  returned  with 
a  magnificent  series  of  photographs,  remarkable  both  for  their  size 
<30x  40  cm.)  and  the  excellence  of  their  execution.  Two  especially  are 
said  to  be  remarkably  fine,  those  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Philas  and 
of  the  Great  ObeUsk  at  Kamak.  The  whole  series  is  to  be  produced  in 
heliogravure  for  a  forthcoming  work  on  Egypt,  from  which  intending 
purchasers  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  contemplated  by  forty 
centuries. 

Tbasslations  of  the  Joubkal  articles  on  the  Latent  Image  are  just  now 
touring  through  the  Continental  periodicals,  and  have  just  recently  arrived 
At  Vienna,  where  they  appear  in  the  Photographische  Correspondenz. 


.According  to  M.  Perrot  de  Chaumeux,  negatives  which  have  become 
jellow  on  developing  with  hydroquinone  may  be  cleared  by  a  bath  of — 

Water 100  c.c. 

Sublimate  1  gramme. 

Salt 2  grammes. 


Max  Jaff^:  gives  a  very  practical  method  of  obtaining  correct  copies  of 
photographs  which,  owing  to  imperfect  horizonttdity  of  the  camera 
during  exposure,  show  converging  vertical  lines.  For  instance,  supposing 
it  is  desired  to  copy  an  architectural  view  in  which  the  lines  cpnverge 
upwards,  the  original  is  fastened  tc  a  board  which  turns  on  a  horizontal 
axis  in  such  a  way  that  the  one  end  is  brought  nearer  to  the  camera 
which  is  appropriately  tilted  than  the  other.  In  this  way,  as  may  easily 
be  seen,  a  copy  can  be  produced  from  which  the  convergence  is  elimi- 
nated. 


®ur  -i&tiitorial  EabU. 


'Ratboxbbb  Fua  Anf.\noke  in  Photogbaphihkn  und  Bkhelf 

Tim  VOBOKSCHniTTENB. 
Halle:  Wilhelm  Knapp. 
In  this  ratkgeher,  Herr  Ludwig  David  proves  himself  the  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  of  the  photographic  aspirant.  The  various 
anparatus  required  in  the  art  are  explained,  and  in  many  cases 
illustrated,  and  numerous  hints  and  formuln  are  scattered  throughout 
its  ninety-nine  pages. 

Nambs  wk  Lovb  and  Places  vk-Know. 

London  :  Hazell,  Watson  k  Vinej. 
An  elegant  birthday  text-book  of  literarj-  gems,  one  for  each  day  in 
the  Tear.  It  contains  the  same  number  of  spaces  for  the  "  names  we 
love,  and  a  few  blank  pages  on  which  to  mount  photographs  of 
places  we  know."  To  prevent  the  little  volnrue  from  losing  its 
pretty  form,  the  twelve  or  more  photographs  which  are  intended  to 
be  mounted  on  its  leaves  should  be  on  very  thin  paper,  and  of  course 


a  mountant  must  be  employed  that  will  not  cause  cockling.     The 
poetical  selections  are  made  with  taste  and  discrimination. 


Messrs.  Pekcy  Lund  &  Co.,  Bradford,  have  sent  us  several  photo- 
graphs showing  the  designs  of  their  backgrounds,  some  of  which  are 
on  paper,  others  on  linen.  The  designs  in  every  case  are  very 
effective.  

Tbaite  Peatigttb  db  Photoghaphik. 

Par  Ch.  Mendel.    Paris  ;  Librarie  de  la  Science  en  Famille. 
In   this  manual  the  author  ^oes  over  the  usual  ground  jxjculiar  to 
handbooks  for  beginners.     To  those  not  versed  in  purchaang  appa- 
ratus it  will  be  found  very  useful  and  simple. 


RECENT   PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  1.3,836. — " Iiuprovements  in  the  Manufacture  of  Photographic  Films  and 
in  Apparatus  therefor."    J.  J.  Acwouth. — Dated  September  3,  1890. 

No.  13,867. — "Improvements  in  Pliotographic  Cameras."  J.  H.  G.  Clarke. 
—Dated  September  4,  1890. 

No.  13,937. — "Method  of  Rendering  Photographs  on  Glass,  China,  or  the 
like  Permanent."  C.  Ball,  P.  N.  Evans,  and  Q.VfiKrz.— Dated  September  4, 
1890. 

No.  14,004. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras."  C.  C.  Gill  and 
J.  G.  Evans.— ZJaterf  September  5,  1890. 

SPECIFICATIONS  PUBLISHED. 

1889. 
No.  16,528.— "Photographic  Plates,  &o."    Stanwat.— Price  6d. 

1890. 
No.  9980.—"  Photographic  Dry  Plates."    Shailkr— Price  6(/. 
No.  11,104. — "Photographic  Plates."  Communicated  by  Moh.   Edwards. — 
Price  id. 

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

An  Improved  Method  ok  Preparing  Photographic  Plates  of  Mica. 

(A  communication  from  abroad  by  Oswald  Moh,  of  Goerlitz,  in  the  Empire  of 

Germany.) 
No.  11,104.    Edmund  Edwards,  35,  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane, 
Middlesex.— .1  «<;«««  16,  1890. 
This  invention  relates  to  an  improved  method  of  preparing  plates  for  taking 
photographic  pictures,  and  it  consists  in  making  the  said  plates  or  sheets  of 
mica,  which  is  submitted  to  a  treatment  by  suitable  agents  to  remove  from  the 
native  mica  the  mineral  grea.se  liefore  applying  the  tine  sensitive  coatmg  of 
bromide,  silver,  gelatine,  or  the  like. 

The  mica  is  a  mineral  which  can  readily  be  divided  into  plates  or  sheets  of 
extreme  thinness,  and  it  is  further  known  to  be  as  transparent  as  glass.  This 
very  useful  material  has  not  hitherto  been  generally  employed  for  taking 
photographic  pictures,  for  the  reason  that  the  tliin  coating  of  bromide,  silver, 
gelatine,  or  other  sensitive  material,  diil  not  (or  not  sufficiently)  adhere  to  the 
surface  of  the  mica,  but  became  loose  and  detached  in  the  bath. 

The  object  of  the  present  invention,  therefore,  is  to  prepare  the  plates  or 
sheets  of  mica  in  s»ch  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  same  to  hold,  fixed  and 
firmly  adhering  to  them,  the  thin  coating  of  sensitive  materi-il  employed  for 
taking  the  photographic  picture.  The  obstacle  hitherto  experienced  in  fixing 
the  said  coating  upon  the  plate  of  mica  consisted  in  the  mineral  grease  con- 
tained in  the  native  mica,  the  said  grease  preventing  the  fixed  and  intimate 
adherence  of  the  coating.  To  remove  the  said  mineral  grease,  the  plate  or 
sheet  of  native  mica,  according  to  the  present  invention,  is  submitted  to  a 
treatment,  continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  of  a  solution  of  chrome  alum  with 
an  addition  of  gelatine. 

The  photographic  plates  prepared  from  mica,  previously  submitted  to  the 
treatment  described,  will  hold  the  thin  sensitive  coating  applied  to  them 
perfectly  fixed  and  durable. 

They  resist  any  fluid  employed  for  developing  the  picture,  and  any  jet  or 
stream  of  water  directed  forcibly  against  them,  and  at  any  temperature,  with- 
out at  all  impairing  the  clear  and  tine  quality  of  the  image. 

The  plates,  or  sheets  of  mica,  offer  remarkable  and  conspicuous  advantages 
over  plates  of  glass  in  that  they  are  not  liable  to  breakage,  are  e.xtremely  liyht, 
are  not  attacked  or  impaired  by  clianges  of  temperature,  by  acids,  or  chemic.il 
agents  and  solutions  of  any  of  the  kinds  employed  in  the  art  of  taking  photo- 
graphs ;  and  they  have  besides,  a  sufficient  degree  of  elasticity  to  allow  of 
conveniently  packing  and  transporting  them,  and  a  great  quantity  of  .«iich 
l)lates  may  readily  he  carried  on  a  journey  without  materially  adding  to  the 
weight  of  luggage. 

The  said  mica  pistes  also  offer  the  advantage  over  ordinary  gelatine  plates, 
or  plates  prejiared  with  similar  enudsions,  in  not  being  subjected  to  deforma- 
tions or  rolling  up,  which  frequently  cause  great  diliiculties  in  taking  a  good 
picture,  or  even  render  it  utterly  impossible. 

The  mica  plates,  on  the  contrary,  always  remain  smooth,  even,  and  straight, 
and  owing  to  their  extreme  thinness  and  perfect  transparency,  they  may  be 
readily  emi>loyed  for  taking  coji  cs  either  on  the  front  or  reverse  side.  In 
general,  the  plates  of  mica  otter  an  excellent  material  for  photographic 
purposes. 
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HaTing  now  paiticiiUrly  dirTftwd  tad  anwUiiMd  the  natoTe  of  the  nid 
iarntioB,  and  ui  what  muUMr  the  mbm  il  to  be  perfocmed,  I  decUni  that 


what  I  daim  ia :— TIm  mctlnd  of  pnpariac  pbotompbic  plate*  of  mica  by 
q^ldTiac  tba  lOiitiT*  ooatiag  of  trolmida.  Wrer,  EeUtiDC,  or  other  taitable 
—tarial,  totlXphUorabaat  of  mica,  pnnoiuly  HabmittM  to  a  treatmnit  bjr 
a  nlatiMi  of  ehnnM  ahim  with  tho  aiHttfam  of  gelatina,  or  oUxr  niitabla 
■fat  eqabla  of  iiiiMnliig  the  mfaMnl  grtf  tnm  the  MllTa  niea,  and 
oahliac  tbaiaae  to  nain  in  flzed  aairaoUd  adhamoe  the  laid  andtiTe 
coaOng  ■■hrtnntlaHy  m  and  far  tha  iwtpoia  aet  forth. 

5iw  om  iMrmomD  Lnrma  rem  PBOMxaumc  Piam,  PAma,  axo  Films. 
Ka  19,188.    Tboilm  Staxwat,  24,  OmUao-roii,  Uanl«T,  Staffoidthin).— 

AugiutU,U». 

Xt  isTaatiOQ  tclatca  to  the  lifting  of  nbolognphic  pUtaa,  papen,  and  films 

dacian  danloBiML  txiag;  aloiniat  or  otMr  nnflar  nanipalaUona ;  and  mr  in- 

^wttahaeSrS/^^^^-  ■   ''      '     " 

naa  or  wUok 
■laiiliailalliiiM  ia 


tha  aanalhetqiligef  newor  iawrond  Ilftan  by  the 
the  laid  pfaUai^  W^  ■»■'  "iB*  during  the  mid 

In  making  tha  aaid  liflen  In  metal  or  other  nitable 
nataiial,  fntanhlr  flkt,  or  ribboa-Uke,  in  the  farm  of  loops  having  a  eiriUMe 
haadb  or  lagw  hole  to  lift  them  br.  In  Wa  the  Uflan  an  naed  in  pain,  one 
bring  kaU  hi  aaeh  haml  and  •lipped  oa  two  dlagoaally  omnrite  eoraara  of  the 
phlav  and  hdd  wtth  a  alight  priiiw  tewanS  each  other,  the  jilale  by  their 
aid  bitag  thM  maaipalatad  in  the  oniftnnr  war.  Papcn  ami  filmn  are  fint 
wvttadind  laU  ea  a  ptaoa  of  dam,  theUkm  bali«  than  lued  aa  far  pUtaa. 
T» ka» tha p^ar  or  Urn (tanrtdng at  tha  eonaawhan  the  Uftcia  are  not 
pbead  I  ua  a  elaetle  loop,  paaiag  orar  tha  paper  or  fllm  at  the  aid  eormn 
■  r  the  plat*. 


fHeettngis  of  ftoctetUjS. 
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THB  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOORAPHIC  AaSOOATION. 
Sirmani  4,— Mr.  T.  Bolaa  te  the  ehate 

Mr.  P.  W.  Habt  ihowad  tha  ftawiawfc  aM  ecreen  for  lantern  ahiUtioaa 
to  which  he  had  rcfanwd  at  tha  prariooi  ****'^    "  ***  '"*'*  ***"  leoirtha 


«f  haaiboo,  each 


abont  fav  fMl,l 


together  bv  lenw  fermlea, 


h  were  m  trair  eoMtnetad  aa  to  gba  mat  itnuth  and  aoUdity  to  tha 
lada  whan  Jebted  toftttkar.    The  tMm  «M  in  aUpe  aenathiag  like  a 


IkaaM,  the  ataadanla  of  wMA  wan,  to  eandaU  thab  Hgtdlty, 
by  a  faa  eoid  to  a  aoew  aye  bad  in  Ike  >oor.    wbaa  thia  eoold  not 


ha  doM^  a  pail  or  coal  icattla  IDad  to  aa  to  lam  1 


Tha  whok 
Ihalallwteltoha 


I  walAt  aaawail  the  pnrpoae 
of  aa  atlaehmait  to  whUk  to  aaahor  tha  eord.  ne  alaada  w«f«  Bxad  at 
varyiag  dialaaoea,  atmiidlag  to  the  Mpglh  of  battae  reqalrad,  which  wa«  regn- 
latad  M  the  riae  of  tha  imaa  to  be  aiad,  Itaai  aboat  iCTea  bet  to  elaren  or 
^welTebat.  Tha  whok  ecraaa  eonM  bailed 
laotara 
able  aa  a  f 
(Bidea  aad  eav* 
waa  etretrlmd  ia 
appUaaee  whaa  packed  op  made  a  |«reat  afaoot  fear  faat  ia  length  by  right 

The  Cuanmaw  thonght  It  a  very  good  idea  to  be  able  to  tilt  the  aeraaa  aa 
rMialrad. 

noirei] 


rerticaUy  or  tilted  to  rait  the 
The  ItaaM  wii^  BMraerv,  arail- 
_  if  t«*  aoolk  ft— u  wan  aal  np  in  a 

bf  anaaa  of  rale,  enr  wMah  eaaraa  or  other  material 
■a  nqoind,  a  portable  etadio  waa  fanned.    The  whole 


Mr.  T.  E.  PBaaawaTia  then^  Ihia  ability  to  flz  the  ncra-n  at  toy  rm 

uigle  withoot  the  danger  of  Ka  godig  orcr  waa  the  nrinrinal  point  about  it 

Mr.  A.  OOWAI  Aowal  aooe  illiiatntiaM  of  the  effect  of  (unplemei 


itary 


expoaoaa  on  griatiaajilataa.    Ha  bail  in  tha  tnl  pUoa  aeddeatalfy  dona  what 
Mr.  Oebaahaa  aad  Mr.  BartOB  had  doaa  aad  ahown  loine  yean  uoa,  aad  had 
'   '    lad  to  fcOoiw  the  amlfar  ap.    Be  now  abowed  two  aaoaltometer 
eaaofwUeb,  hariachalaa^plemealary  azpoaanof  aboathaUa 
to  a  fu  flasM  at  a  diataaea  of  abool  ttaht  fart,  gan  Indicationa  of  aen- 
■a  qaita  doable  that  of  tha  other.    He  alao  thowad  thne  rapmdooed 


op  almmt  Dndi^tingaiahabia  from  Hm  flrnt  one.  Yhe  manner  or  giring 
tha  —pplamentary  eipoaan  ia  thia  caaa  waa  a«  followi :— The  negBtire  waa 
iarJaiid  la  4he  ordinary  way  natll  all  tha  detail  that  conld  be  ao  obtained 
waadrndyaotftte  icraia  of  the  darfc-rDua  lantera  waa  then  raaM>red  and 
tha  4iNiayaeat  Antiaaed  aadar  the  epai  gaalight.  In  thia  way  it  waa  aa«y 
loglvajaat  aa  mach  lapplanaatary  aapoaaiaaa  ragnired,  and  to  laTc  a  acgative 
tha  wia  aet  kaowa  to  be  aadarHnpoatd  natll  it  ihowed  itaelf  to  be  ao  in 


Mr.W.  ft  DnoarajtM  eaid  that  a  mambw  ef  the  Aaaodatiaa,  ha  thoagbt  it 
waa  Mr.  Magis  had  mentioned  a  very  date  proceeding  iSor  wring  onder- 


expoaed  nmtiToa  at  abont  the  time  when  tha  poeaibility  of  obtaining  addi- 
tional detail  in  that  way  waa  the  subject  of  dispute. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Cbmbiuiio  said  that  to  allow  the  Ught  ih>m  the  uncovered  lantera 
to  (all  npon  a  plate  that  showed  under-exposure  waa  a  lesouroe  that  he  had 
adopted. 

Mr.  P.  E.  EvKRiTT  then  read  a  paper  on  Pielorial  Dilution,  in  defenco  of 
the  poaition  taken  np  by  Dr.  Emenon,  which  he  illustrated  bv  reftovuce  to 
^otograTures  in  the  set  preaented  to  the  Association ;  and  iu"tlie  paiier  Dr. 
BUaiauu's  leading  statement*  were  quoted  and  enforced.  He  had,  lie  said, 
btoo^t  the  rabject  forward  in  the  hope  of  removing  prejudices,  and  to  call 
attention  to  the  claims  of  the  new  scnooL  Fuzziness  he  considered  an  im- 
proper term  to  apply  to  naturalistic  focussing.  Dr.  Emerson  opposed  fuzd- 
ueaa,  by  which  he  nnderatooil  destruction  of  structure.  We  oti?ht  to  aim  at 
rMaodnciag  in  a photQnaph  the  imi>nss.<iion  made  thr>  -  upon  the 

mmd,  and  the  defeeta  m  aight  nmnt  )«  uken  into  acr.  ilor  defects 

reprodncad  in  the  photofmnli.  Tlir.ie  defects  includt:vi  ...„,^. ,.  ..i,  spherical 
aberration,  astigmatism,  ■■■.  •  v.    The  human  eye  is  noi  alone  tiirbiil 

from  the  f»nt  of  cleamefc^  .:a  of  which  it  ia  conipowl,  hut  there  is 

also  UnoaeaiMute^ «r  the  nropenr  or  necoming  faintly  Inn.:  :  r  the  inrtu- 

eaoa  of  Tiolet  and  bine  B|H.    FmOan  there  is  the  bl:  necessity 

for  foeoaaing  for  diltaeat  dbtaaeaa,  and  the  limited  an-..  <  cfntntlis, 

in  caaaequence  of  which  only  a  small  jiortion  of  the  subji'ct  is  set^n  sharply. 
Human  risian,  too,  is  Unocalar,  from  which  cause  all  ol>{"<'t-^  xv,  ,.pt  those  in 
the  dinet  field  of  vision  an  seen  lilurred  and  indistinct.  c  was  next 

liealt  with,  and  divideil  into  four  ports.     A*  in  photo;;-  ts  of  three 

dimenaion*  have  to  be  rapraaental  on  s  ttat  surface,  tbi^  i  »ne  by  the 

use  of  two  dimenaiona  ud  ahading.  If  the  lens  be  stopixrU  down  until  tha 
whole  ia  in  ahaip  foena,  how  can  tbr  relief  giving  the  idea  of  distance  be  ob- 
tained t  In  looUac  at  aaeh  a  pletun  we  miss  the  charm  of  tone  and  atmos- 
phere. In  nlaoa  of  aalraml  ahaipoeaa  the  naturalistic  school  advocataa  that 
only  tha  ptiadpal  ot^eat  Aoold  be  in  focus,  and  that  only  as  sharp  as  the  eye 
pwalna  it  ia  aatnm  Tha  other  plane*  of  the  picture  should  not  be  in  focus, 
bat  daflaed  Jnst  aa  wo  an  eoaaciooa  of  them  when  we  contemplate  the  scene 
with  oar  eyaa  fixed  on  the  nriadpal  object.  The  pictnrea  in  Dr.  Emerson's 
portlhUowen  than  nfamd  to  aa  axenipUrying  what  had  been  said.  No.  1. 
Tie  Aayaaf  /  ai4  perfeetlr  shaij>,  distant  bay  carts  jn'<t  x5  sharp  as  they  should 
b*L     S.   n«  PoaeKtr;  SUtmtm  ont  of  focus  bir  ;.>«i  of  structure. 

S.  <MU  eis  ■  SotfvUt  JlarAi  oonsiderad  by  Dr.  :  Iw  focussed  Just 

aa  It  ahoald  be :  the  eoiU  Just  oat  of  shanert  fOLu.s  ~ -    iisUuce  and  dis- 

laaoa  oat  of  foeoa,  yet  oonect  4.  AsrAy  Hanut;  barley  and  distance  out 
offoeoa.  fi.  /Wa^</UaJf«v<;  liliaa  la  fangronnd  only  suggested,  distance 
not  sham  yet  eomcL  &  iforcA  PmitanU;  ooasidared  to  Ulostrate  every 
aatunliatie  qoaUty.  7.  Vhen  Wind*  M*  Diht;  the  whole  deUberatoly  out 
of  focaa,  bat  by  the  jodldooa  use  of  diaphrago^  middle  disUnce  and  distance 
truly  mdend.  8.  Toad  m  tkt  Path ;  same  elTect  of  focus,  nothing  sharp, 
not  even  the  bo^r^  9.  BapmaJbtr  witJt  Jtate;  same  princi)>le8  illustrated. 
10.  Mam  Ptoofkimf  near  jialkmild;  picture  illostntes  the  struggle  of  tha 
farmer  with  the  •almwti^  m4  voald  alone  anlSoe  to  atamp  Dr.  limetaon  with 
the  name  of  attlat 

Mr.  DiawsM  oBdaatead  that  one  leading  contention  of  tho*e  who  calle<l 
themaalree  aataralistiea  was  that  the  human  eye  saw  only  one  ]>lane  with 
dlitinrtneaa,  otfaar  pUaaa  baiag  out  of  fooua,  and  that,  therefore,  the  pboto- 
mpha  to  lepiaaeut  objeeta  a*  seen  by  the  eye  abonld  have  only  one  plana 
ihaip  aad  othan  oat  of  foeoa,  aa  with  the  eye,  and  thia  was  to  Iw  achieved  by 
oaingalaigar  opening  with  the  lens.     He  would  ask  Mr.  Everett  to  mention 


aiae  of  dtaphngm,  however  approximately,  with  anv  lens,  say  one  of 
twelve-Inch  beos,  that  woold  eaoae  the  out-of-focas  objects' in  the  photograph 
to  have  tha  aame  amonat  of  ladlatiaataeaa  that  they  ponassed  on  the  human 
retina. 

Mr.  BrBunr  wonkl  not  be  boond  to  any  tin.  He  would  merely  say  that  ia 
lilch  hr  |>rodaoad,  taken  with  a  lana  of  tizteen-ioch  focus,  the 
been  ball  an  inch  in  diameter. 

thooght  that  that  was  a  smaller  diaphragm  than  waa  sup- 
tod  by  the  naturalistic  contention,  but  be  would  stiU  ask  Mr. 
.  or  anv  other  member  holding  like  views,  if  he  still  declinol  to  reply, 
to  give  aome  Idee  of  the  aim  of  the  diaphragm,  with  any  lens  they  might  like 
to  name,  that  would  reproduce  ootof-focns  object*  with  the  same  indistinct- 
nea*  a*  that  seen  by  the  eye  when  foctisaed  on  a  principal  object 

As  no  reply  was  forthcoming.  Mr.  DaonHAJi  said  that  if  the  diaphragm  of 
the  ere  in  a  good  lisbt  wen  taken  aa  one-eichth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  that 
•hottU  be  tha  alaa  or  the  ilafknam  tar  any  Tana,  whether  of  one  inch  focus  or 
thirty  inchaa,  that  would  rMder  the  oat-of-foeus  object  of  the  same  indistinct- 
nen  aa  that  due  to  the  being  seen  ont  of  focus  by  the  eve.  By  equality  of 
indiatinctnaaa  he  meant  that  any  line  or  t>oint  in  the  object  photographe<l 
should  encroach  aa  much  upon  an  adjacent  line  or  |>oint  in  ilic  one  case  as  the 
other.  Tha  sixe  of  the  diaphragm  of  the  lens  from  any  given  standpoint  was 
the  ooe  thing  that  ngulatad  the  amount  of  indistinctness  due  to  being  out  of 
foona,  and  was  iodepoidant  of  the  length  of  focus  of  the  lens  itself. 

Several  memben  dispnted  thia  statement,  and  wen  sure  that  a  lens  of,  say, 
thirty  inohea  focus  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  stop  would  give  a  sharper  picture 
than  one  of  three  or  four  inchee  bcus  with  the  aame^ized  diaphragm. 

Mr.  Dbbesbam  had  expected  bis  statement  to  surprise  many  photographers, 
but  it  waa  a  fact,  ttereruelaaa,  that  so  far  aa  bringing  different  planes  into 
apprazimate  focus  that  abaolnte  sixe  of  the  diaphragm  vras  the  regulating 
euanent,  the  stamlpoiot  being  the  same.  Diaphnsma  of  one-eighth  or  even  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  being  ofSae  calculated  with  ordinary  lubjects  to  bring  the 
subject  into  the  comiitioa  of  having  that  "sharpness  all  over"  to  which  the 
natoralistics  obrjactsd,  he  ooaaidaied  the  claim  to  naturalism  of  photographs 
showing  the  want  of  detail  of  tlie  out-of-focus  plane*,  characteristic  of  their 
school,  to  be  damoUthed.  If  on  other  ground*  it  wa*  con*idered  prettier  or 
mon  beautiful  to  loae  detail,  that  was  a  point  that  might  be  argued,  but  it  waa 
a  misapplication  of  term*  to  apply  the  word  natural  to  that  effect 

Mr.  Habt,  lefarring  to  one  of  Dr.  Emerson's  photographs,  said  that  if  he 
wen  photographimr  that  scene  be  would  use  as  smalla  diaphragm  as  would 
give  him  a  reaaonabla  chance  of  getting  the  subject  without  movement.    He 
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would  object  to  see  the  trees  so  fnzzy  and  so  blnrred  as  they  were.  He  would 
trv  to  ctt  it  N"  slmn'  tli.it  the  normal  eye  could  see  anything  m  it  as  distinctly 
when  lookinc  for  it  as  in  the  natural  scene.     He  agreed  with  the  last  speaker. 

Mr  A  M  VCKIE  said  that  he  understood  the  discussion  not  to  be  as  to  whether 
we  like  sliari>  pictures,  but  whether  Pr.  Emerson  had  given  projier  reasons  tor 
i.nttinc  things  out  of  focus.  Dr.  Vogel  had,  many  years  since,  given  almost 
the  same  words  a.s  Emerson's.  He  thonght  Dr.  Emerson  s  reasons  were  not 
soun.i  The  turbidity  of  the  eye,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  existed,  aflected 
our  vision  of  the  i.hotograph  as  well  as  of  the  reaUty.  If,  therefore,  the  photo- 
graph were  rendereit  turbid  to  match  the  turbidity  of  the  eye,  that  turbidity  was 
doubled  when  looking  at  it.  ,     ,      ,      ,  ..,       ^i     • 

Mr  Everett  thought  that  a  negative  might  Iw  far  sharjier  than  tbe  image 
on  the  eve.  He  thonght  the  gist  of  the  matter  had  lieen  missed.  They  liail 
been  disl-ussing  it  optically,  whilst  Dr.  Emerson's  contention  was  how  to  repre- 
sent bv  black  and  white  the  impression  pro<luced  by  nature  upon  the  human 
eye  "if  a  picture  was  focus.sed  sharp  throughout,  atmosphere  was  destroyed, 
the  eye  Ijecame  distracted,  and  the  picture  failed.  With  the  eye,  only  a  verj- 
small  angle  of  vision  was  included  with  any  distinctness. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sbftembsb  5,— Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards  in  the  chair. 

A  practical  demonstration  by  Mr.  C.  Hoddle  of  Mounting  and  Fmwhing 
Pholorrrnpfis,  during  which  he  showed  how  to  prepare  self-adhesive  mounts, 
ormeil  the  liusiness  of  the  evening. 

» 

LEYTONSTONE  AND  EPPING  FOREST  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Settember  3.— At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society  at  the  Fillebrook 
Lecture  Hall,  an  intere.sting  paper  on  Instantaneous  Photography  was  read  by 
Mr.  H.  W.  Behnett  [see  page  582]. 

SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Sktkmbeii  2, — Mr.  B.  J.  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  HowsON,  the  representative  of  the  Britannia  Works  Company,  Ilford, 
London,  gave  a  practical  ilenionstratioii  oi  Printing  on  Alpha  Paper.  After 
eiiiosing  several  prints  varying  lengths  of  time,  he  proceeded  to  develop  the 
same,  showing  great  latitude  of  exposure,  and  a  various  a.ssortment  of  coloiu's, 
and  matt,  smooth,  or  polished  surface,  similar  to  the  ordinary  silver  prints. 


LEWES  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY'. 
September  2. — Annual  meeting.— Mr.  J.  G.  Braden  presided. 

The  financial  position  of  the  Society  proved  to  be  very  satisfactorj-,  the 
balance  sheet  for  the  year  showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  11/.  10s.  Z^l.  There 
was  a  balance  in  hand  from  last  year  of  2/.  O.i.  \d.,  the  subscriptions  amounte'd 
to  11/.  5«.,  and  the  b.ilance  from  the  photographic  exhibition  added  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society  the  sum  of  il.  \6s.  \d.  "The  total  expenditure  for  the  year 
wa.s  6/.  10&  lOK 

The  report  and  balance  sheet  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  J.G.  Braden  was  re-elected  President.  Mr.  J.  Tunks  was  re-elected 
Vice-President  Mr.  E.  J.  Bedford  was  again  elected  as  Hon.  Secretary.  The 
Committee,  consi.sting  of  Messrs.  P.  J.  Morris,  E.  Miller,  C.  R.  Wells,  and 
G.  J.  Wightm.in,  were  re-elected ;  and  Mr.  Funnell  was  elected  to  fiU  the 
vacancy  eauseil  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  D.  Blagrove,  jun. 

Mr.  Potter  (Brighton)  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie  Society. 

The  Secketaby  rei>orted  that  no  entries  had  been  receiveil  for  the  quarterly 
competition,  which  was  considered  to  be  due  to  the  very  unfavourable  weather 
which  had  prevailed. 

Mr.  A.  H.  C.  Cotder  will  read  a  paper  at  the  next  montldy  meeting  on 
Printing  Procaaea. 


Cotrejsvonuence. 


Corraponimtt  thouid  never  write  on  loth  (idea  of  the  paper. 


SECURING  CELLULOID  FILMS  IN  THE  DARK  SLIDE. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir.,— I  omitted  to  mention  in  my  letter  of  last  week  one  rather  im- 
portant point. 

Sboald  any  one  take  my  advice  and  remove  the  partition  between  the 
plates  and  substitute  for  it  a  layer  of  cotton  wool,  it  would  be  well  to  get 
such  wool  or  wadding  at  the  chemists,  where  it  would  be  purer  and  more 
springy ;  but  to  beware  of  getting  the  medicated  cotton,  as  the  phenic  acid 
with  which  it  is  impregnated  will  infallibly  fog  the  lilnis. — 1  am,  yonrs, 
&o.,  Ethel  M.it. 


STRIPPINGiPLATES. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — With  regard  to  the  paragraph  in  current  number  of  Journal  in 
re  stripping  dry  plates,  there  is  no  need  at  all  for  troubling  the  makers  for 
any  specially  prepared  plates,  as  all  brands  of  dry  plates  in  the  market 
can  be  easily  stripped  either  as  films,  or  on  glass  by  the  method  published 
by  me  some  time  ago.  I  have  done  some  hundreds  of  negatives  without 
a  failure,  and  have  taught  clients  who  are  now  practising  the  method. 


With  the  specially  prepared  plates  the  stripped  film  is  so  thin  that  il  i» 
very  diflacult  to  get  the  absolute  contact  requisite  in  photo-mechanical 
work ;  but  with  my  method  the  film  can  be  made  as  thick  as  required,  and 
will  give  better  results. 

If  at  all  acceptable,  I  shall  have  pleasure  in  giving  the  method  in 
externa  in  the  forthcoming  Almanac. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

W.  T.  Wilkinson. 

P.S. — A  little  time  ago,  in  tlie  correspondence  column,  you  said  you 
were  not  aware  that  photo-Utho  paper  was  procurable  in  England.  This 
is  wrong.  Winstone  sells  a  paper  made  by  Professor  Husnik  that  is  very 
largely  used  by  photo-lithographers,  and  who,  as  a  rule,  try  and  keep  the 
fact  of  its  being  procurable  a  secret. 

[The  account  of  the  method  for  the  Almanac  will  be  verv  accept- 
abie.— Ed.]  _ 

A    WARNING. 

To  the  Editor. 

Si'r, — I  obtained  two  bottles  of  Beach's  developer  from  a  London 
dealer.  On  attempting  to  use  it,  after  measuring  the  pyro  solution,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  measure  the  alkaline  solution  in  the  same  glass,  with  the  result 
that  a  violent  effervescence  occurred.  Further  examination  showed  that 
the  pyro  solution  had  been  made  up  with  sulphuric  instead  of  sulphurout 
acid.  Such  carelessness  one  would  hardly  expect  from  a  much-advertising 
firm. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  "Kodak" — in  Persian  it  means  a  boy. 
Whether  that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  naming  of  the  miniature 
camera. I  do  not  know. — I  am,  yours,  Ac,  B.  &  S.  S. 


CAMERA  CLUB  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Would  you  kindly  note  that  the  sixth  of  the  series  of  One-Man 
Photographic  Exhibitions  at  the  Camera  Club  will  be  open  for  private  and 
press  view  on  Monday,  October  6th,  at  7.30  p.m.,  and  on  and  after  Tues- 
day, October  7th,  it  will  be  open  to  visitors  on  presentation  of  card. 

The  exhibition  will  consist  of  photographs  by  Mr.  Lyd  Sawyer,  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  by  whose  kind  co-operation  we  are  able  to  exhibit 
a  fully  representative  collection,  including  much  new  work  prepared 
specially  for  this  exliibition.  The  pictures  will  be  on  view  for  about  two 
months. — I  am,  yours,  &a„  G.  Davison,  Hon.  Sec. 

Camera  Club,  21,  Bedford-street,  W.C.,  September  10,  1890. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANUFACTURERS'  AND  DEALERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir, — Herewith  I  beg  to  hand  you  a  copy  of  the  Rules  and  Articles  of 
Association  of  the  Photographic  JIauufaeturers'  and  Dealers'  Association 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  together  with  a  notice  to  the  trade,  and  should 
esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  could  find  room  in  the  columns  of  the  next  issue 
of  your  valuable  Jocbnal  f  or  the  insertion  of  the  latter. — lam,  yours,  &c., 

Birt  Acres,  Hon.  See.  pro  tern. 

To  Mancfactcrers  of  and  Dealers  in  Photographic  Materi.\ls. 

Gentlejien, — The  pliotographio  trade  having  assumed  very  large  di- 
mensions during  the  last  few  years,  it  has  been  felt  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  Society  formed  to  specially  protect  the  interests  of  the  trade. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  abuses  have  crept  in,  which  can  only  be-l 
effectually  dealt  with  by  an  organized  Association,  and  many  questions 
have  arisen  the  mere  discussion  of  which  by  sijch  an  Association  would  j 
undoubtedly  by  of  great  advantage  to  the  trade  generally. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel  on  July  29  last,  at  which  the 
leading  Loudon  and  some  provincial  manufacturers  and  dealers  were! 
present,  when  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a  trade  association  shonldj 
be  formed,  and  for  that  purpose  a  Provisional  Council,  consisting  of] 
Messrs.  George  Houghton,  Conrad  Beck  (R.  &  J.  Beck),  A.  H.  Harman  | 
(Britannia  Works  Co.),  A.  C.  Edwards  (B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co.),  and  W.  H. 
Walker  (Eastman  Co.),  were  ai^pointed  to  frame  rules  for  the  management.! 
of  the  proposed  Association. 

The  Provisional  Council  having  drawn  .up  a  set  of  rules,  a  further 
meeting  was  held  on  the  2nd  inst.,  at  which  the  proposed  rules  were 
adopted  (subject  to  confirmation  at  the  next  general  meeting),  and  the  I 
Association  duly  formed  with  the  following  mepibersliip : — 

Adams  &  Co.,  Autotype  Co.,  B.  &  J.  Beck,  Blaokfriars  Sensitising  Co., 
Britannia  Works  Co.,  Henry  Crouch,  T.  K.  Dalhneyer,  The  Eastman 
Co.,  B.  J.  Edwards  &  Co. ;  Elliott  &  Son,  Barnett ;  England  Bros. ; 
Jonathan  Fallowfield ;  Hinton,  Bedford  Street  ;  Holmes,  Sadler,  & 
Holmes,  Manchester ;  George  Houghton  &  Son  ;  W.  Eancaster,  Birming- 
ham ;  London  Steroscopic  Co.;  Percy  Lund  &  Co.;  George  Mason  ifc  Co., 
Glasgow;  Mawson  <t  Swan  ;  Morgan  &  Kidd  ;  Noakes  A- Son,  Greenwich; 
W.  W.  Boueh  A-  Co.;  Ross  A  Co.;  Otto  Scholzig;  James  Swift  A  Son; 
R.  W.  Thomas  ct  Co.,  Limited ;  William  Tylar,  Birmingham ;  Walter 
Tyler  ;  W.  Watson  &  Son  ;  Wratten  A  Wainwright. 
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Af  it  it  dednble  that  the  Mope  of  the  Aasociktion  ihenld  be  m  braed 
ea  powible,  I  itaall  be  picwed  to  lorwaid  to  dealers  or  mennfeatortn,  on 
■fflteetiwi,  k  eo|qr  o(  the  nilee,  together  with  form  of  epplioetion  lor 
HMMbenhip. 

The  next  geneal  meeting  will  be  held  oti  Monday,  the  22nd  inst.,  at 
loar  fja.,  at  Aatelon'a  Hotel,  Fleet  ilurt,  Loadoo.— I  am.  roar*,  te., 

Bi«T  AcBEs,  Hon.  :>ec.  pro  lem. 

181.  RUhmoiU-road,  Haekmt^,  Umim,  S.E. 
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thiak  lit,  of  fFblalent  deU.^ 
Bii^ir  of  the  Aeaeeiatien,'t' 
aad  dJabftietlea  ef  the  eaiaiee  of 
■imbiri  of  the  AmnriattoB,  mmj 
HqaUated  bf  anaaieneBt  or 
pvpew  to  empler  the  proper  _ 

er  eaiiii  af  the  AaeeetetleB,  er  m 
rniiiill  nf  MiB^wl 

•ader  the  taahniplcT  or  anaBfMMBt  by  IkiiillatleB  er  r 
panaaa  nepet^UTclj'.     (4)  To  keep  a  ngtrtar  of  all  caar- 
farfehl*!  to  anr  of  the  metnlicra  of  the  Amariathm  Buy  I- 
mey  hare  their  afctn  Uqoldatad  by 
oadMon.    tS)  To  cOKt,  a*  br  as  pamMik  the 

I  la.  phe>effi»hl<J  appllMf.  tm  iniwettag  flk 

tor  Ihe'pealHlfM  of  tradcn  ead  li»  uuinutxMMt  of 
I  pettfaalerty  herki|  lefartl  tn  the  atonaaid 
«ith  tUe  ebtart,  to  eoaumnieale  nd  ce-opnair  with  tfadiag 

AmmUf  of ■■HI,  ead  otWr  awwlO*  aad  t^MIc  bodies  tn  the  United 

Ktafdso,  aad  a>»  vttb  the  taw  eAMn  of  the  crowa.  vbsBaTer  thovght 
ilatiatili'.  I')  Tb  cooperate  or  -nfynr-*-  wttk  aaiy  ether  AesodatioB 
haTing  aiaUUr  et^Jects,  and  to  preewa  ftwB,  and  soiBBHaiMie  te  than,  eoeh 
Mtemation  as  may  be  eoBsidwed  tikaiy  to  praaoU  the  lb|iHi  of  the  Asao- 
rJMm  W  To  praoiats  the  iatewMa  ef  the  |hetagiapMa  Inde  by  hoUiag 
BBhOdtioas  of  photogiaphie  apfiaalw  and  aUed  appUaaeee  if  thdl^t 
teHabiei  (9)  To  do  aO  other  each  UnM  tUi^  aa  era  iaiidaBtal  cr  eon- 
■Mita  to  the  above  elfertk 

4.  The  iscnme  ead  propetly  of  the  Aaectatiea,  irtiMna«e>»ai  derired,  shall 
be  applied  soMy  towaids  the  promettoB  ef  the  el^eets  ef  the  Ajaedatioa,  a* 
Mt  teth  ia  this  MeeaoiMHiBm  of  itoedattee^  ani  no  portioa  thereof  shall  be 
paid  or  tnaefcrrad,  directly  er  Mbeedy,  by  way  of  dIrMeM.  bonne. 
ethesabs  hew»aa>ei,  br  wav  of  pnM,  to  the  laiBibsw  . 
praeUel  that  aothi^  betvia  abdl  yeMM*  the  paymrai.  '! 

faaaaawatfea  to  aay  ofllosra  er  lenaBN  of  tlM  Aseottatioa,  or  to  nny  member 
of  the  I  iiei  lartuB,  or  ether  fmum,  h  tetWB  for  any  serdeia  ettnally  twidwad 
to  the  Awimlatha^ 

6.  The  fbarih  paiagnph  of  this  ■eaoran<1nBi  it  a  iinMlleii  oa  wUdl  a 
'  liosaae  ia  graatad  by  the  Boarl  of  TrxU  t»  the  Aiaoaiatioa,  ia  panoaaoe  of 

Seetiaa  0  of  the  Compaair 

61  If  asy  memVr  of  tb»  \  .,  icfelvea  aay  dlrUeod,  boaos, 

or  ether  yr  u  o(  the  tenae  of  the  fonrth  tvragiaph  of  this 

meuwianil  \*11  be  aalMllM. 

7.  Every  mrmiier  of  the  Amodatiea  BB^ertalr*  to  rontribata  to  Ibe  assets 
of  the  A— «letk«  ia  tbe  event  of  the  mmtt  )»-nii;  woand  op  dniiag  the  time 
that  he  is  a  aembar  or  wtthia  oae  ymr  aften>>nl«  for  payment  of  the  debts 
■tl  ttsbOitiss  ef  the  Amoeiatioii,  eeatnded  tiefon  the  time  st  which  he  eea*es 
te  be  a  Biember,  aad  ef  tbe  coats,  ehaifia,  and  esf«nsee  of  winding  op  the 
•■Bs,  and  for  the  adjaatment  of  the  rigkta  of  the  coatribotoriea  amongst 
IhemaelTn.  njrh  aiMaat  aa  may  be  nqDlri''l.  not  rxrrMltBit  two  ponn/l?,  or 
la  r.t  thOhy  beeoBiIng  aalimi*' 

r«>|nir  laaee  of  the  last  pneailir 

A  lrti;-i0  the  wtadiag  ap  cr  dJawlBti^' 
allar  the  MtirihctieB  of  all  iu  debto  m\ 
the  Miae  thell  net  be  paid  to  or  dMllbii- 
eMlaa.  )«it  ahatl  be  girea  or  traaafnad  ' 
ttsaa  haiiag  oi>j«cts  almOar  to  tbe  obfeet' 
by  the  memben  of  the  Ameeiettea,  at  or 
dafhaU  thmof  by  each  Jad«a  of  the  Uig 
acqaife  iarMlrtlon  In  tb»  in*tler. 


"relation  there  rcniatn<, 

.•ny  piupaty  wbatsoerer, 

-  -'■mbsIB  of  tbe  Asao- 

itotioD  or  instito- 

t.-i  la.  cirtmnioed 

1.  or  in 

have  or 


We,  tbe  seTeral  peraoos  whoae  namea  and  addreases  are  sulscrilwl,  are 
deairons  of  being  tanned  iato  an  aaaodation,  in  ponuance  of  this  Memorandam 
of  Aaaocistion. 

ARTICLIS  OF  A8.S0CIAT10N  OF    THE   PHOTOGUAPHIC 
MAXtFAtTUKEK.S'   AND   DEAUiRB'  ASSOtlATION 
OF   THE  LXITED  KINGDOM. 
It  is  agreed  aa  follo«-s : — 

IXTKBPHETATIOS. 

1.  In  theae  srtidea,  naless  thrre  lie  something  in  tbe  subject-matter  or 
eoBtozt  repugnant  thereto,  word*  imjiorting  pemons  shall  indade  corjiorations 
woidsimportiBg  the  aiagnlar  number  shall  indade  the  plural  number,  words 
importiag  the  |danl  namber  shall  include  the  aingnlar,  words  imjiorting  tbe 
maaealiae  gender  shall  indade  the  feminine,  the  wonl  "month  "  shall  nieaii  a 
ealaod^  meath.  The  ezpreaaioo  "  the  Association  "  shall  mean  Tlie  Plioto- 
graphie  MaanfiMtants'  aad  Dealers'  Aaaooiation  of  the  United  Kingitom,  the 
woid  "  Member"  ahall  mean  member  of  the  Association,  the  wonl  "Council" 
ahaU  maea  tbe  Ooandl  of  Managament,  and  "  Secretan- "  shall  mean  the  paid 
Saentey  tor  the  tiate  haiag  of  tbe  Amodatioa ;  the  expreaaion  "  insolvent 
debtor"  shall  fas  dseaMd  to  refer  only  to  insolvent  persons  indebte<l  to  a 
n>«a>b«  or  BMmbsia  of  iftt  Association,  and  carrying  on  tiusincs'*  within  the 
ditfiiet  tt  the  AssnnlaWea  as  hereinafter  deSned,  but  shall  induje  every 
penoa  so  iBdehtol  and  oanytng  on  bnaiaaaa  who  shall  become  banknipt  or 
whoas  aflain  shall  be  Ui|Bidated  by  airangameat  or  composition  with  hia 
Cfsditots,  aad  the  wards  "  specislTesolatlon  "  shall  mean  anch  apedal  reaolu- 
tloe  aa  is  deaaad  by  the  Mat  section  of  the  Companies'  Act,  1802.  These 
arttdsa  shall  be  eeoslraed  with  irfereoce  to  the  provisions  of  the  Companies' 
A^  ISn  to  IWO,  aad  taraia  used  in  theae  articlea  shall  l>e  Uken  as  baring 
the  aaaw  laqisetive  maaahigi  aa  they  hare  when  naed  in  thoae  Acts. 

2.  The  AssoeistloB  te  wtaliltshed  for  tbe  porpoaes  exprsssed  in  the  Memo- 
laadam  of  Ajaoeiatiae. 

A  The  diatiiet  of  the  Aaaocistion    •)  ueal  to  tw  tlie    United 

KiD«'lamersBehotheraaaUsror  iaigerili-'  ■    AMOciation  in  general 

BseUag  shall  fhaa  time  te  time  detaRatae,  and  tiie  olijerta  of  the  Association 
which  an  ia  thatr  aatan  eapahle  of  baiag  limite.1  a*  to  locality  shaU  be  limited 
to  aaeh  dtobict. 


1  Tbe  Amodation  ahall  be  compeaed  of  mercban!  -.  ■.  and 

wbultMla  aad  ntail  tiataa,  earrytag  ea  baaiaeaa  wi-  .f  the 

Aaaodatiea  ia  the  phetefiaphie  trade  aad  dependent  t.i  .....uotries 

Bat  BO  p«BOa  to  be  il%lli»  tor  membership  nnleaa  he  is  on  the  register  to  !« 
kept  by  Um  AsaodaUoa  ai  a  toiid  JIde  nunnfaetarer  of  or  dealer  in  photo- 
graph Ir  appllaaosn  The  Ooaacil  to  have  the  power  of  deciding  whose  namea 
shall  be  plaead  oa  saoh  nglater. 

fi.  Par  tbe  paipese  ef  lagistTstion,  the  nnmhpr  of  members  is  declare<l  not 
to  ezeeed  two  hvadnd,  hat  the  I'oundl  may  whenever  they  think  Ht  register 
an  Inrraesa  of  ■eahaia. 

A  Tbe  Ant  memhen rimU  )>e  the  |«rsona  whose  aamex  are  snbacribed  to  the 
MeaMfaadom  of  Aaaoaiatioa  and  tbe  other  peraoaa  who  are  hereinafter  named 
as  the  Ant  anmben  of  tbe  ODoaeO. 

7.  An  oiii.liraiinn  to  bseOBM)  s  member  shall  be  made  in  writing  on  the 
I  -  AmodatioD,  to  the  Beerstary,  and  ahall  specify  the  name, 

<.-  .1?  of  batlucM  of  the  applicant.     If  the  applicant  is  ap- 

protsii  .lierof  the  meinlirn  of  the  Council  preaeut  at 

;.  a  anl>-rommittee  apjiointv<l  for  the  pur]KMe,  he 
ipouj'.  c  oonual   suWriptlon  jiayable  by  members,  and  of 

the  cBtiaoor  ;  •ecoine  and  \k  eornlleil  a^  a  memlier.    A  jieison  may 

ba  elsoled  aa  n-jireM-niing  a  flrro  or  an  incor]iorate<l  company,  and  if  dected, 
ahall  be  cbaigcd  tbe  aams  aaaoal  »u1>Kription  and  vutnince  fee  (if  any)  only 

Sft  an  ir.i}it  i.li...l  n...f..l...r. 

uinual  sulx'riiition  payable  by  members,  and  of  the 

ri  '                                      .  i.aj.I  I.;,  !',.    iiUui-'.i'Mi  of   new  niemliera,  ahall  be 

fised,  I  oiiie  other  amount  shall 

be  so  I.  by  niemlwrs  sliall  lie 

U.  Lt.  I'd   ..  '^  admitletl  during  tbe 

bat  year.  .\  .  to  be  charged  in  addi- 
tioB  to  the  annii.li  h'tii^nptiniL 

9.  AoBoal  snliecriptiens  shall  1>e  payalde  in  advance.    The  fiist  days  of 

J- -^     *■-•'    '•.'■•  ....Ill  .1-- ,-..,r  dhall  be  fjiiarter  days,  from 

V  ilMcrijitiou  liuiug  cousiilereil 

».  _  _  _  ling  the  date  of  Ilia  enrolment 
aa  a  member. 

10.  Any  mnnlifT  mny  withdraw  from  the  Aaaodation  by  giving  written 

to  the  Hecretor)-,  or  leaving  or  sending  audi 
^  y,  at  the  registered  office  of  the  Aaaodation, 
mill  h,-  -lial.  ■  '  -r. 

11.  If  an}'  I  al  subscription  within  four  weeks 
after  it  i-hall  L...C  .  '•■-'  •'  '!'"y  think  tit,  cause  the 
name  of  anch  memi .  '  memliers,  and  there- 
upon he  ahall  ceaae  1  .  ^I'c  to  his  liability  for 
the  amount  of  one  yrarV                                  li»  nght  of  rt-i'Icctiou. 

12.  Any  memljer  who  -  >i.krupt,  or  whose  affairs  shall  be 
liqnliUted  by  arraageaieat  or  (jouipokitiou  with  hia  crsditon,  ahall,  ipxi  /acio, 
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cease  to  be  a  member,  bnt  shall  be  eligible  as  a  member  after  he  has  obtained 
his  order  of  discharge,  or  shall  have  paid  the  full  amount  of  his  composition. 

13.  Any  member  who  shall  cease  to  carry  on  business  within  the  district  of 
the  Association  shall,  ijaso/acCo,  cease  to  be  a  member. 

14.  The  Council,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  shall  have  power  to  expel 
any  member  (including  any  firm  or  incorporated  company)  from  the  Associa- 
tion, but  for  this  purpose  eight  votes  are  required,  provided  always  that  in 
case  of  the  expulsion  of  a  member  by  the  Council  they  shall  forthwith  give 
notice  thereof  to  the  member  expelled,  and  such  member  may,  within  six  days 
after  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  give  to  the  Secretary  notice  of  appeal  to  the 
Association  in  general  meeting,  and  such  appeal  shall  be  to  the  first  general 
meeting  held  after  the  expiration  of  such  six  days,  as  aforesaid,  and  may  be 
either  to  a  special  general  meeting  or  to  an  ordinary  annual  general  meeting, 
and  the  Association  in  general  meeting  may  confirm,  reverse,  or  alter  the 
decision  of  the  Council.  Any  member  expelled  by  the  Council,  who  shall 
give  such  notice  of  appeal  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  to  continue  a  member 
until  the  decision  of  the  Association  in  general  meeting  shall  have  been  made. 

15.  Persons  who  have  ceased  to  be  members,  and  the  representatives  of 
deceased  members,  shall  have  no  interest  in  the  property  or  funds  of  the 
Association. 

Reports  from  asd  to  Me.mbebs. 

16.  Whenever  a  member  shall  receive  information  of  the  bankruptcy  of  any 
insolvent  debtor,  or  of  the  presentation  by  him  of  a  petition  for  liquidation  of 
his  affairs  by  arrangement  or  composition,  or  of  any  proposal  for  a  private 
arrangement  between  such  insolvent  debtor  and  his  creditors,  the  member 
receiving  such  information  shall  forthwith  give  notice  thereof  to-  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  thereupon,  in  every  case  in  wliich  he  shall  deem  it  desirable,  call  a 
meeting  of  such  of  the  members  as  shall  be  creditors  of  such  insolvent  debtor. 

17.  Every  member  is  also  expected  to  give  to  the  Secretary  immediate  notice 
of  all  cases  occurring,  in  the  course  of  his  business,  of  attempts  to  obtain 
goods  on  false  pretences,  or  without  ostensible  means  of  payment,  and 
generally  of  all  matters  which  he  may  consider  likely  to  affect  the  interests  of 
the  trade,  or  proper  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  Association. 

18.  The  Secretary  shall,  when  and  as  the  Council  shall  think  fit,  send 
circulars  and  furnish  verbal  or  written  statements  to  the  members  containing 
such  information  as  the  Council  may  think  proper  to  !«  communicated  to  the 
members,  and  such  circulars  and  statements  shall  be  considered  strictly 
private  and  confidential,  and  shall  not  be  communicated  either  verbally  or  in 
■writing  to  any  person  not  a  member,  and  no  member  shall  be  entitled  to 
recover  damages  or  costs  agamst  the  Association,  or  any  ofiicer  or  member 
thereof,  arising  out  of  any  such  circular  or  statement. 

19.  Any  member  who  shall  divulge  the  contents  of  any  such  circular,  or 
communicate  such  statements  to  any  person  mentioned  therein,  or  to  any 
person  other  than  a  member,  or  who  shall  improperly  threaten  any  person 
with  exposure  through  the  medium  of  the  Association,  shall  be  liable  for  all 
losses,  damages, and  other  expenses  siustained  by  the  Association  in  consequence 
of  such  conduct,  and  shall  also  be  liable  to  be  expelled  by  a  resolution  passed 
by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  Coimcil  present  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Council,  and  this  without  any  appeal  to  the  Association  in  general 
meeting.     A  m,ember  so  expelled  shall  not  be  re-eligible  as  a  member. 

General  Meetings  ok  the  Association. 

20.  Tlie  first  meeting  shall  be  held  within  four  calendar  months  from  the 
registration  of  the  Association.  A  general  meeting  shall  be  held  once  in  every 
year,  and  (subject  to  any  special  directions  given  by  the  Association  in  general 
meeting)  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of  September,  and  at  such  place  as  the 
Council  may  appoint,  so  nevertheless  that  the  first  general  meeting  shall  be 
held  within  four  months  after  the  registration  of  the  Memorandum  and 
Articles  of  Association.  The  above-mentioned  general  meetings  shall  be 
deemed  ordinary  general  meetings,  and  all  other  general  meetings  shall  be 
deemed  extraordinary  general  meetings. 

21.  The  Council  may,  whenever  they  think  fit,  and  they  shall,  upon  a 
requisition  in  writing  signed  by  at  least  ten  members  (a  representative  or 
representation  of  a  firm  or  incorporated  company  being  reckoned  as  one),  and 
left  at  the  registered  office  of  the  Association,  convene  an  extraordinary  general 
meeting.  Such  requisition  shiUl  state  clearly  the  object  or  objects  of  the 
meeting.  If  the  Council  do  not  convene  such  meeting  within  28  days  from  the 
day  when  the  requisition  shall  have  l«en  left  at  the  registered  oftice  aforesaid, 
the  requisitionists  may  themselves  convene  such  extraordinary  general  meeting. 

2*2  At  least  21  and  not  more  than  28  days'  notice  shall  be  given  of  every 
general  meeting  (except  an  adjourned  meeting),  specifying  the  place,  the  day 
and  the  hour  of  meeting,  and  in  case  of  special  business  the  general  nature  of 
such  business  shall  be  given  to  the  members  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned, 
but  the  non-receipt  of  such  notice  by  any  member  shall  not  invalidate  the 
proceedings  at  any  general  meeting.  An  intimation  shall  be  conveyed  in  the 
first  notices  convening  every  general  meeting  that  if  any  member  wishes  to 
bring  any  subject  before  the  general  meeting  he  must  give  written  notice  to 
the  Secretary  within  seven  days  of  the  date  of  notice  convening  suclj  meeting, 
stating  in  full  the  nature  of  the  subject  he  wishes  to  bring  before  such 
meeting ;  the  Secretarj'  shall  thereupon  immediately  convene  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  to  determine  whether  such  subject  may  be  discussed  at  such  meeting, 
and  if  they  decide  that  such  subject  should  be  brought  before  the  forthcoming 
general  meeting,  the  Secretai-y  shall  thereupon  send  out  a  further  notice  to  all 
the  members  mtimating  the  nature  of  such  additional  special  business  at  least 


seven  days  before  the  date  of  such  general  meeting.  In  the  event  of  the  Council 
deciding  that  the  proposed  subject  was  not  suitaVile  for  discussion  at  a  general 
meeting,  the  Secretary  be  requeste<l  to  unmediately  inform  the  member  making 
the  application  of  the  decision  of  the  Council  The  decision  of  the  Council  to 
be  final. 

23.  All  business  at  an  extraordinary  general  meeting,  and  all  business  at  an 
ordinary  general  meeting,  except  the  consideration  and  passing  of  the  accounts 
and  of  the  ordinary  report  of  the  Council,  and  the  election  of  officers,  shall  be 
deemed  special  business. 

24.  No  business  shall  be  transacted  at  any  general  meeting  imless  there  be 
present  at  the  commencement  of  the  business  not  less  than  ten  members. 

25.  If  within  thirty  minutes  from  the  time  appointed  for  any  meeting  the 
required  number  of  members  be  not  present,  the  meeting,  if  con\eued  upon  the 
requisition  of  members,  shall  be  dissolved  ;  in  any  other  case  it  shall  stand 
adjourned  to  such  day  and  such  time  and  place  as  the  members  present  shall 
appoint,  and  in  default  of  appointment,  to  the  same  day  in  the  next  week  at 
the  same  time  and  place. 

26.  The  Chairman  shall,  upon  the  resolution  of  the  m_eetiug,  adjourn  the 
meeting  from  time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place,  and  at  any  adjourned 
meeting  the  business  of  the  meeting  shall  be  transacted,  whatever  l>e  the 
number  of  members  present,  but  no  business  shall  be  transacted  at  an 
adjourned  meeting  except  the  business  left  unfinished  at  the  meeting  from 
which  the  adjournment  took  place. 

27.  The  President,  or  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  shall  preside  as  Chairman 
of  every  meeting  of  the  Association.  If  there  be  no  such  Chairman,  or  if  at 
any  meeting  he  be  not  present  witliin  fifteen  minutes  after  the  time  appointed 
for  holding  the  meeting,  then  the  members  present  may  elect  one  of  their 
number  to  be  Chairman  of  such  meeting. 

28.  Every  question  shall  be  decided  by  a  show  of  hands,  unless  a  majority 
of  those  present  at  the  meeting  shall  resolve  that  the  question  under  discussion 
be  decided  by  ballot,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  so  decided.  If  a  Ijallot  be  not 
required,  and  upon  or  immediately  after  such  show  of  hands,  a  poll  be 
demanded  by  at  least  five  memljers,  a  poll  shall  be  taken,  but  no  poll  shall 
be  allowed  on  a  question  of  adjournment  of  the  meeting  or  of  the  appointment 
of  a  Chairman. 

29.  Minutes  shall  be  made,  in  books  provided  for  the  purpose,  of  all  resolu- 
tions and  proceedings  of  general  meetings. 

30.  A  declaration  by  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting,  whether  after  a  poll  or   ' 
otherwise,  that  a  resolution  has  been  carried  or  rejected,  and  an  entry  to  that 
effect  in  the  book  of  proceedings  of  the  Associiition,  shall  be  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  fact,  without  proof  of  the  number  or  proportion  of  votes  recorded  in 
favour  or  against  sucli  resolution. 

31.  If  a  ballot  or  poll  be  demanded  as  aforesaid,  the  same  shall  be  taken  in  such 
manner  as  the  Chairman  shall  direct,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  adjourn  the 
meeting  for  any  time  not  exceeding  seven  days,  for  the  purposes  of  taking  such 
ballot  or  poll,  either  before  or  after  proceeding  with  any  other  business  to  be 
transacted  at  such  meeting.  The  result  of  such  poll  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
resolution  of  the  Association  in  general  meeting. 

Votes  ok  Members. 

32.  Every  member  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote,  except  that  a  firm  shall 
have  one  vote  only  between  them,  but  no  member  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at 
or  attend  any  general  meeting  unless  all  moneys  due  from  him  to  the  Associa- 
tion have  been  paid. 

33.  A  firm  may  vote  by  any  one  of  its  members. 

34.  Votes  may  be  given  by  proxy,  but  such  proxy  must  be  given  only  to  a 
member  of  the  Association,  and  further,  must  be  on  a  jirinted  form  supplied 
by  the  Association  for  that  purpose,  such  proxy,  duly  signed  liy  the  member, 
to  be  handed  to  the  Chairman  at  the  commencement  of  such  meeting. 

35.  In  case  of  equality  of  votes  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting  shall  have  a 
casting  vote  in  addition  to  his  original  vote. 

President  .vnd  Vice-Presidents. 

36.  There  shall  be  a  president  and  vice-presidents  of  the  Association,  who 
shall  be  ac-officio  members  of  the  Council.  The  vice-presidents  shall  be 
members  of  the  Association,  and  shall  not  be  more  than  five  in  number. 

37.  The  first  president  of  the  Association  shall  be 

38.  A  treasurer  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  members  at  the  annual 
general  meeting,  such  treasurer  to  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Council. 

39.  The  first  treasurer  of  the  Association  shaU  be 

Council. 

40.  The  Council,  excluding  ex-officio  members,  shall  not  e.\'cecd  twelve  in 
number. 

41.  The  first  members  of  the  Council  shall  be 

Rotation  of  the  Vice-Presidents  and  the  Council. 

42.  The  president,  the  vice-presidents,  and  one  half  of  the  members  of  the 
Council  shall  respectively  retire  from  office  at  the  second  and  every  subsequent 
ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  Associatiom 

43.  The  particular  vice-presidents  and  members  of  the  Council  to  retire  shall 
be  those  who  shall  have  been  longest  in  office,  reckoning  from  their  appoint- 
ment or  last  re-election,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  as  between  several  vice-presi- 
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4Mto  or  mmiben  M  tk*  ConncU  who  an  on  as  cqoal  Iboling  in  tU*  ratpect, 
th*  KtMng  Tieo-ptaridMit  or  rti » jMiililiiiti,  manlMr  or  nMnfacn  of  the 
COaadl  ihan,  in  ddhalt  of  tgntamd,  1»  datamiaad  by  ballot. 

44.  A  retMng  Tka-pntident,  bBHilw,  or  membar  of  the  Conneil  (hall  be 

45.  Tb«  Aaodatiaa  majr.  from  Om»  to  time,  in  general  maeting,  inertaae  or 
ndnoe  tiie  nnmber  of  the  tIw-i  rwManti  or  ConiieO,  and  may  detdmioe  in 
what  rotation  toA  jncreaied  ar  reilaead  Banber  i«  to  go  out  of  office. 

46.  At  tho  ganMnl  nwHiig  at  vkkh  muj  of  the  rieo-praiUaBta  or  munbar) 
«rth«CoaBeil  rttii%tha  A»n«iaWiMi  Aall  to  mmm  aa  pnelkabU  flll  np  all 
tMMKiec  then  ciMfaiR  in  the  CbmeO  by  rleetins  a  fafldMit  annber  of 
— mbew  for  the  porpow.    Sneh  Jactlqa  ahall  be  by  ballot 

47.  Bnry  meaiber  who  iatenda  t«  popeae  a  caadiilate  aa  rioe-pMaident,  or 
to  tn  any  ruvai-cr  ia  the  Conneil  at  ■  fMcral  maetiag.  ahall  leatre  with  the 
Saentary  at  leant  wren  day*  bcJbti  tka  day  «(  alaetlaa,  a  notioa  in  writing 
•trtiaf  ttw  •tma  of  the  member  intaadad  to  be  n  propeaed.  and  the  name  of 
Ua  piupaaai  and  aeeooder,  by  wboai  mA  notice  ahall  be  ligned. 

4&  Tba  NtMag  taaaonr.  TiwfMMaMa,  or  meaban  of  tha  OooBeD,  ahall 
ceotiBaa  to  net  10111  thair  aineawi  bn  appotetad. 

Ht.  Any  <a*«al  vaeaaey  oenuirli  hi  tka  Coondl  may  ba  SIM  op  by  the 
ObaaaO,  bat  any  panoa  dioMn  to  U  ntk  taeaaey  ihall  rataia  oCea  ao  long 
«aly  aa  the  vacating  membar  <t  th*  Ooaadl  wonld  hare  retained  tba  aam*  if 
ao  racaacy  had  oocniraii. 

£0l  The  Aawciatlon  may,  by  a  iwalatioa  paaaad  by  a  majority  of  not  leee 
than  t«»-lhi(da  of  tba  mamWri  pNaait  at  an  cztraordiaary  geaainl  nmtlna, 
daa  aotiea  of  tba  ohjeet  of  wfaiek  (hall  ban  been  gitan,  noMre  any  nambar 
«r  tba  Oooaefl  betoa  tka  ai,pti«tk»  «f  bh  period  of  oAea^  aad  may,  by  an 
«»ttMry  rmobrtloB  la  gaaanl  maatlat  iffpaint  aaotkar  awaabar  ia  hi*  ttead. 
lb*  BMaber  eo  appoiatad  ab*n  h*U  •■ea  dntag  aadt  tfaae  only  a*  tba 
Mnbir  of  the  Coaaefl  voald  bat*  b^  oOe*  If  h*  bad  aot  baaa 


iU  Tba  buainam  of  the  AaaotlaUua  aball  b<  managed  by  th*  Coaaeil,  who 
■ay  cuRiM  all  eaeb  powci*  of  the  Aiaeeiatioo,  and  do  all  each  thiap  aa  an 
aot  baiaby  or  by  aay  atatate  for  the  time  being  ia  font,  raqnirad  to  be 
•ntdnd  or  doae  by  tba  Aamriatloa  ia  fMMal  meat  lag,  aat^aet  aamtbalam 
tetb*  rngalatloaa  far  tba  tim*  bala(«<lk*  Aiaodatioa,  aad  tetb*  prartaiaaa 
«f  My  aacb  itatata,  proridad  ahngra  that  ao  ngaktioa  BMd*  by  tb*  Aaaoeia- 
tka  ia  fUHial  rneeUag  aban  tawbdal*  aajr  pmiow  aet  of  tb*  Oooadl  which 
•wnU  bat*  been  Talld  if  aaek  mnliMaa  bad  aot  baaa  bhU 

CI  Tba  CooBcil  ihall  ikoa  tba*  ta  tta*  apfioiat,  and  may  tnm  tlam  to  time 
r  or  oflama  wbaaa  •paeial  daty  it  abaD  b*  to  obtain, 
will  patml^  aad  in  caaaa  wb««  tba  appatatmwt 
toawa  witbla  tba  etjaeU  apadtad  ia  tba  Memonadam  of  Aawdatioa.  tba 
appoiatnaat  of  leuiiar  or  faoeliw%  taapector  or  iaapoctofa,  tmate*  or 
tiaitem,  of  tha  citat*  of  ewy  Inaaliaat  debtor,  aad  apoa  obtaining  each 
•ppolatBaat  to  wtad  ap  aad  dletribata  Mch  aaial*  aa  apaadfly  aad  iaaspaa- 
ahwly  aa  poaatUai  Tk*  Saentary  amjr  b*  appoialad  to  aat  a*  aaeb  oOoar  or 
a*  oaa  of  ao«b  oOlom*  If  mon  Oum  OMb  and  each  oAoar  or  am  nan  aball  ba 
paU  each  lalary  or  mhittm  or  oikw  rMnaatatlow  ai  tk*  OoaacU  tbiak  flt, 
provldad  alway*  tkat  adtkar  tb*  OmnriatiBa  nor  tba  mambew  of  tba  Oooaea 
in  tbalrakaracter  of  ■■aban  of  the  Coaaefl  ahall  intarfar*  with  oreaatnlaay 
in  tba  adalalrtntiMi  of  tb*  parti<:ialar  cetato  of  which  h*  aball 
appointed  a  laaalMt,  iaeparter,  or  tnutec,  bat  in  anch  adminiatlic_ 
tloa  k*  aball  b*  toMy  aadw  th*  eoatrol  of  tba  cndlton  of  loch  eetate,  aiKl 
tk*  Oaart  of  Baakraptey,  ia  tk*  tam*  maaacr  ia  erary  rmpKt  ai  if  be  waa 
saaaaaaelad  with  tb*  Aaoebrtioa. 

S&  Ta*  Oasaefl  amy,  from  tha*  to  tiMBk  ^poiat  aad  noora  tb*  baakan 
aad  aoUetton  of  tha  Amoriatioa,  aad  may  alao,  htm  tba*  to  tima^  appotat 
aad  r^Mf*  taeb  paU  eacfotary,  agMli^  aad  otbar  oJlewi  aad  aarraat*  «itb*r 
far  pwaniat,  t—p««afy,  or  apadal  aarieaa,  aa  they  may  think  lit,  aad  may 
fMl^aet  aad  witboat  pnladlc*  to  tb*  ptorieiou  of  the  fifty -third  eUnaa  of 
tbaaa  prcaaata)  datanafaM  their  ra^aetl**  datiea  and  powon,  and  fix  their 
T«Bp*etir*  lalaiiei  or  imuaaaiallua  aad  wage*. 

M.  Tba  Cooadl  ibanpivrtd*  aad  ka*p  a  oomnum  aaal  for  tb*  AmoHation, 
and  may  attar  lb*  mm»  tnm  Vm»  t»  tim*,  proridad  tba  aaaM  of  tb*  Aaw- 
«i*tiaa  b*  alway*  tanribad  tb*t*ap«a. 

U.  A  g*a*ral  wglatar  of  faHOliaat  dabtor*  tbaU  ba  kept  by  tk*  BaeNlary. 
aad  aacb  ngiatar  Aall  eestaia  tb*  aam*  aad  iddnae  of  each  inaotraat  debtor. 
Aoeb  ragiatar  abaD  ba  kept  at  tba  oOea  of  the  Auodation,  and  thall  be  open 
to  mambira  betwaaa  tka  boon  of  tea  cat  ami  foar  p.ni.  on  every  day  except 
flatnnUys  ^n<Uy«,  Chriatmaa  Day,  Oond  Prl<lay,  and  Bank  Holidays 

M.  The  Conn'-il  may,  tnm  time  to  time,  make  all  eoch  bye-Uwi  a*  they 
■ay  tkiak  expedient  for  tka  lagnlntioa  «f  the  alTaii*  of  the  AaneUtion,  aot 
b*ii»  jaaoaatatent  witk  tka  Minwwlatti  and  Artidee  of  Aaeodattoa.  PTd- 
iMad  alwayt  that  aacb  byo-lawa  ghaU  be  rabmittad  to  the  next  general 
■aaltag  (ordinary  or  axttaotdinary)  of  the  Aaociation  which  ahall  occor 
allar  the  maklag  of  the  Mm*  by  th*  CoaiMil,  aad  may  b*  confirmed,  reroked, 
or  varied  by  aneb  ma*tiBg,  bat  aatil  ravokcd  or  Tariod,  aad  tobjeet  to  any 
nrintmi  tbenof,  aball  be  in  fall  tirr*. 

t'    -  tay  determination  'iHI  to  the  contrary,  it  ahall  be 

th»  --cretary  tocollaf  uUcrlption/i,  to  kerp  the  hooka 

aad  arronuw  ^i  the  Aaeodation,  to  rrwier  a  ■talamcnt  of  hi*  aeeooata  to  the 
COaaaa  <|a«lariy,  or  mor*  ollaa  at  dimnttoa  of  the  Cooadl,  to  mak*  a  list  of 


all  memiier*  wboae  aannal  inbscriptions  thall  be  in  airear  for  one  month  and 
npwanla,  and  to  produce  sneh  Hot  to  the  Committer. 

68.  All  money*  reeaiTed  for  thr  Asmciation'shaU  1>e  paid  to  the  bankers  of 
the  AmociatiOB,  to  the  erodit  of  tlie  Auociation,  and  the  receipt  of  the  Secre 
tary  for  any  aannal  snbacriptions  or  other  moneys  payable  to  the  Aasociation 
shall  be  good  diachaige*  for  the  same. 

Sft.  All  cheqnes  drawn  by  or  ou  behalf  of  the  Company  shall  be  signed  by 
the  Chairman  of  Coondl  or  Treasurer,  and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary. 

m.  Every  membar  of  the  ConncU,  and  every  aecretary  and  other  officer  shall 
be  indamailied  by  tk*  Amoeiation  for  all  loaaes  and  expenses  incutrral  by  him 
in  or  about  tlia  diacbaig*  of  bis  duty,  except  from  such  losses  and  expenses  as 
oeoir  fkom  his  wllftal  act,  aaglect,  or  default 

61.  The  Coondl  fior  the  time  being  may,  notwithstanding  any  vacancy  or 
vaeaadaa  in  their  body,  exercise  all  the  powers,  and  perform  all  the  duties 
hereby  conferrad  or  imposed  upon  the  Council. 

PwocKMDiva*  or  thi  Cocrcil. 

62.  The  Coondl  may  meet,  adjourn,  and  otherwiae  ngnlate  their  meetings 
as  they  shall  deem  proper,  and  may  fhmi  time  to  time  determine  the  quorum 
aocaasary  for  th*  traaaaetioa  of  bodneaa,  except  for  the  expnlsion  of  a  member, 
aad  all  iwwen  and  diaootioaa  hareby  conferred  upon  the  Council  may  be 
axardaad  by  tb*  manbars  of  tha  Coondl  (being  a  quorum)  preaent  at  any 
niaatli^oftboCoaacn. 

6a.  Qaartloua  aiiaiag  at  any  meeting  of  the  ConncU  shall  be  decided  by  a 
■parity  of  votaa.  Bach  member  of  the  Coonril  prceent  shall  have  one  vote, 
aad,  ia  case  of  an  eqaality  of  votes,  the  Chairman,  in  addition  to  his  original 
vote,  shall  have  a  rarttng  vote. 

64.  Aay  two  m*mb«*  of  the  Coandl  may  summon  or  require  th*  Secretaty 
to  summoB  a  awctiag  of  tb*  COnndL 

66.  Th*  Conneil  may  daet  a  chaitBian  of  tbeir  meetings,  and  detemUne  the 
period  for  wbieb  be  la  la  bold  oOoa,  bat  natil  ^  chairman  be  electeil,  or  if  at 
aay  ai*««iag  tb*  Cbataaaa  b*  not  prsaant  at  tb^time  appointed  for  holding  the 
aam*.  tb*  BMaban  of  tb*  Conneil  praoant  shall  cbooae  one  of  their  own  number 
to  h*  ebairmaa  of  saeh  meeting. 

M.  Tb*  Coandl  amy  ddegate  aay  of  their  powen  to  a  su)M»mmittee  of 
tbatr  body.  Any  saeb  aab-committee  shall,  in  exercise  of  the  powers  so  dele- 
grtad,  ooaferm  to  aay  ngnlation*  impoaod  npon  th*m  by  the  CoundL 

67.  Aay  audi  aab-coOMUttae  may  meat  and  adjourn  ss  they  think  proper, 
aad  tb*  mambara  tbaraof  pnwnt  at  a  maeting  of  >uch  nub-committee  shall 
daet  00*  of  tbdr  a*mb*r  to  bt  chairman  of  anch  meeting.  Questions  at  any 
meeting  of  a  anb-committ**  ahall  be  d*t«imin*d  by  a  majority  of  votea  of  the 
mambara  pieaaat,  each  of  whom  shall  hav*  oa*  vote,  and,  in  case  of  an  equality 
of  vot**,  tba  Chaitmaa  of  tb*  meeting  aball  have  a  casting  vote,  in  aiidition  to 
biaorigtaal  vol*, 

68.  All  acta  doa*  by  th*  Connril,  or  l>y  any  sulMHimmittee  as  aforesaid,  or 
by  aay  panoa  or  p«f»oa*  actiui;  a.*  a  memlwr  or  members  thenof  reapectively, 
dudl  (aotwttbalaadiag  n  ia  afterwards  diaoovarad  that  there  was  some  defect 
ia  tb*  appoiatONBt  of  tba  Council  or  *ab.coaunitt*e,  or  any  person  or  persons 
actlag  aa  afnnaalil,  or  that  they  or  any  of  them  wen  divjualified)  be  as  valid 
a*  if  every  such  penoa  bad  been  duly  appoiatad  and  wu  qnalilM  to  be  a 
member  of  tb*  CoaaeO  or  anb-committee. 

60.  Tba  Ooondl  abaD  oaaae  minntaa  to  be  made,  in  books  provided  for  the 
parpoaa^  of  tb*  nana*  of  tba  mcmben  of  th*  ConncU  preaent  at  all  meetings  of 
ihftCoaadl,  or  of  any  sal>-«ommittee,  and  of  aU  the  reeolutions  and  proceedings 
"l  ilflfcih  aiaeJMngi  napaetlvaly,  ami  such  minutes,  if  signed  by  any  person  pnr- 
pottiag  (o  be  th*  ebainnaa  of  aoeh  mastisp  tvapeetively,  shaU  be  soffident 
avidaeo*  (witboat  fkotbor  proof  of  tb*  facta  tbania  stated)  of  the  regularity 
■ad  validity  of  tb*  proo*tdiBgB  tbenin  recorded. 


Aooonrra. 

70.  One*  la  *v«ry  ytor,  after  the  first  general  meeting,  the  accounts  of  the 
AaaodatioB  abaU  b*  aaditad  by  an  auilitor  or  auditom,  who  shaU  he  appointed, 
aad  whose  rcman«ntioD  (If  any)  ahall  ba  fixed  by  the  Association  in  general 
meeting.    Any  auditor  shall  on  quitting  office  be  R.digible. 

71.  If  at  any  general  meeting  an  auditor  be  not  appointed,  or  if  a  casual 
vacancy  occur  in  tb*  oflk*  of  auditor,  the  ConncU  shall  appoint  a  person  to 
act  aa  auditor  untU  th*  next  general  meeting  of  tlie  Aaaociatioii,  and  shall  fix 
Ua  ramnnantion  (if  any)  if  the  same  should  not  have  been  fixed  by  the 
Anodation  in  general  meeting. 

72.  The  auditor  or  auditors  shall  be  supplied  with  a  copy  of  the  balance 
sheet,  and  it  shaU  be  their  duty  to  examine  the  same  with  the  accounta  and 
voucher*  relating  tbanto,  and  to  nudce  of  the  CouncU  and  ofHcera  of  the 
Association  all  proper  laqnlriaa  in  refennce  to  the  accounts  and  affairs  of  the 
Asaodation. 

Noncn. 

7S.  AU  notioea  to  memben  may  be  served  either  personally  or  by  leaving  the 
aame,  or  by  tending  them  throunh  the  ]KMt  in  a  pre-paiil  letter  addressed  to 
such  memben  respectively  at  tlieir  respective  rq^tereii  places  of  alxxle  or 
bodaeta,  aad  army  saeh  notice  left  or  i>osted  as  aforesaid  aliall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  duly  mnmi  on  the  day  of  leaving  the  tame,  or  If  sent  by  post  on  the 
day  nest  following  the  <lay  on  which  It  ahall  he  poetei!,  and  that  although  the 
person  to  whom  it  ahall  have  lioen  directeil  never  recelveii  the  aame. 

74.  The  AawKiation  ahall  lie  iliaaolred  whenever  a  special  resolution  ahall 
be  paaaad  that  it  is  *xpe<llent  tlist  the  .<ame  should  Iw  diasolred. 
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i£xri)ange  Column. 

-*^*  So  charge  is  made  for  inaerling  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
but  none  vill  be  inserted  unless  the  article  wanted  is  definitely  staled.  Those 
whospecify  their  requirements  as  "  anything  us^ul"  will  therefore  widerstand 
the  reastm  qf  their  non-appearance. 

Will  eichanjro  cabinet  portrait  lens  or  half-plite  wide-anirlp  landscape  lens  for  Booth's 
mitre  catt*r  and  clampe. — Address,  W.  R.  Fairet,  Harrold,  Bedford. 

Twelve  montliii'  British  Jocekals  wp  to  date,  in  -weekly  nmabers ;  wanted,  qnarter- 
plate  portrait  lens  or  exterior  background.— Address,  La  Braham,  .3,  Broomknoll- 
streit,  Airdric,  X.  B. 

Will  exchaniro  a  lOxS  eamera  with  one  .eiuffle  back  and  whole-plate  lens  (rectilinear) 
for  a  I'.'x  10  camera  with  two  or  three  donble  backs.— Address,  E.  GREfiSON,  Photo- 
grapher, Bedford.street,  Halifax, 

Ififty-six  numbers  (1S89-90)  of  The  British  Jourkat.  of  Pbotoorapht,  thirty-six 
niimhers  of  the  Photogrn^lixc  Xrirs,  in  exchanpe  for  photouraphic  woiphts  aud  scales 
or  half.pkte  printing  frames.— Address  (by  letter),  W.  Grey,  8,  Kinghom-street, 
Long-lane,  K.C. 

Half-plate,  whole-plate,  and  10x8  view  and  rectilinear,  quarter  and  half-plate  por- 
trait lenses,  by  Ross,  Dallmeyer,  and  Book  (all  modem),  offered  in  exchange  for 
15x12  lenses.  Difference  adjusted.— Address,  Photo.  Artist,  Museum-parade, 
Matlock  Bath. 

Eighteen  hack-gear  lathe  ra.«tings,  a  hoantifnl  model  set,  three-inch  centres,  two-feet 
gap  bod,  slide  and  liand  rests,  standards,  kc. ;  also  AuiaieiLi-  Phot/tfyfa-pturt-  from  com- 
mencement. Wanted,  half-plate  camera  and  lens  in  good  conditiou.  Approval.— 
Address,  W.  March,  "Dnke  Hotel,"  Kempston,  Bedford. 


anstoers  to  (fforrcsponunito 

"*,*  Communicalicms  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  ajfairs 
must  be  addressed  to  "U.  (iREKNWOOD  &  Co.,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
Lotulon  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Joubnai.,  including  queries  for 
"Ansv>ers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "Thk  Editor," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  imless  name  and  address  of 
vrriter  are  given.  

F.  Do-sTERViLLE.— Received.    Thanks. 
C.  A.  S. — Thanks  for  the  pictures  ;  they  are  very  interesting. 
Col.  WAT^mHousE  (Calcutta).— Received  :  thanks.     In  our  next. 
F.  J.  Fl.CTCHKii. — The  person  alluded  to  has  got  what  he  requii-es. 
E.  T. — Write  to  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Ken.sington. 
C.  Lewis.— The  yellow  spots  on  the  bromide  picture.s  are  due  to  carelessness  in 
the  filing.     Having  said  this,  the  remedy  in  future  is  obvious. 

A.  M.  BOTLK. — Judging  by  the  prints  enclosed,  we  should  say  tliat  interiors 
ought  to  have  liad  quite  ten  or  twelve  times  the  e.vjKJsure  given. 

Our  Black  List.  J.  D.  &.  S.— The  party  of  whom  you  complained  now 
writes  us  tliat  he  has  sent  on  your  pictures  after  keeping  them  live  months. 
If  you  are  satislied  we  are  not, 

B.  Hawks. — AH  the  different  makers  of  carbon  tissue  supply  it  in  various 
colours.  Send  them  a  sample  of  the  tint  you  desire,  and  if  they  do  not  have 
it  in  stock  they  will  probably  make  it  to  order. 

York. — Tlie  s,iniple  of  cardboard  sent  is  of  a  very  common  and  cheap  descrip- 
tion. It  is  better  .suited  for  cut-out  mounts  than  it  is  for  mounting  bromide 
pictures  upon,  on  account  of  its  uneven  surface.  Of  its  chemical  qualities 
we  could  say  nothing  without  a  chemical  examination, 

W.  G.  Grimmett, — Apply  to  any  dealer  or  chemist  on  your  travels  and  you 
will  receive  every  information.  But  a  more  desirable  way  is  to  carry  a  small 
lamp  with  you,  and  thus  render  yourself  independent.  The  changing  of 
plates  can  be  readily  effected  in  your  own  hotel  bedroom, 
•  G,  1I,VXSFIKLD. — nie  article  in  question  was  taken  from  one  of  the  American 
journals,  A  Jajmnese  paper  is  sometimes  used  for  etchings,  but  we  do  not 
know  of  an  English  source  of  .supply,  Grosvenor,  Chater,  &  Co.'s,  Cannon- 
street,  E,C.,  is  the  most  likely  house  we  know  to  liave  it. 

Tkk  Efk. — Without  making  a  chemical  examination  and  testing  the  mounts 
thoroughly,  we  cannot  ex])ress  an  opinion  ;  but  if  you  find  tlie  surface  of  the 
card  acid  to  test  paper,  and  the  enamel  when  scraped  off  and  mixed  with 
water  also  shows  an  acid  reaction,  and  the  water  in  which  the  body  of  the 
mount  has  been  soakeil  acid  as  well,  we  .should  say  the  mounts  are  quite 
unfit  for  photographic  purpose-^,  whatever  mountaut  be  employed, 

W,  P,  (Birmingham)  inqnires  if  wet  plates  can  Iw  developed  with  the  same 
develo|)er  aa  dry  plates  (such  as  pyro  or  hydroquinone).  If  not,  which 
developer  we  can  re<!onnaend  as  good  and  cheap. — Xlie  developer  for  dry 
plates  cannot  be  nseil  for  wet  collodion.  The  following  will  be  found  good 
for  general  ]mri>oses  :— Protosulph.ite  of  iron,  1  ounce ;  glacial  acetic  acid, 
1  ounce  ;  water,  25  ounces ;  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  cause  the  developer  to 
flow  easily, 

X.  Z.  writes  ;  "  Will  you  be  gootl  enough  to  inform  me  tlirough  your  '  Answers 
to  Correspondents'  what  is  the  best  form  of  battery  to  employ,  and  how 
many  cells  would  be  required,  to  deposit  a  coating  of  copper  on  a  mould 
made  from  a  gelatine  relief,  half-i>late  size .-  "—Either  a  Smee  or  a  Daniels 
battery  will  be  the  Viest,  The  former  we  prefer,  as  it  is  most  convenient  in 
use.  One  cell  is  suHicieut  for  general  work,  but  the  silver  element  should 
not  be  less  in  size  than  the  surfaie  to  be  coated, 

J.  Hindi.e  complains  that  about  twelve  months  ago  he  bought  a  camera  and 
now  discovers  it  is  "full  of  pinholes,"  He  asks  how  to  remedy  the  evil,— 
Our  corre-spomlent  does  not  say  what  kind  of  camera  it  is  cr  where  the  pin- 
holes are.  We  presume,  however,  that  it  is  one  with  a  bellows  body,  ami 
the  pinholes  are  in  the  bellows.  If  we  are  correct,  the  Viest  plan  will  be  to 
have  a  new  bellows  fitted  to  the  camera,  as  most  likely  the  present  one  is 
either  worn  out  or  was  of  inferior  quality  io  the  first  instance. 


Georoics, — The  optical  centre  of  a  doublet  depends  upon  the  relative  jiositions 
of  the  conjugate  foci.  In  a  .symmetrical  coinbinatiou  it  is  midway  between 
the  two  lenses  when  the  object  to  be  iiliotographed  is  the  same  distance  from 
the  lens  as  the  image  on  the  ground  glass.  As  these  vary,  so  does  the  point 
from  which  the  focus  must  be  measured.  Wlien  the  equivalent  focus  of  a 
lens  is  spoken  of,  it  usually  means  the  distance  between  the  ground  glass  and 
the  optical  centre  when  the  object  or  subject  is  situated  at  a  great  distance. 

R.  R.  Wilson  says  :  "In  the  process  of  putting  several  Obernetter  prints 
upon  polished  gla.sa  and  .starching  a  piece  of  paper  upon  them  while  damp  I 
have  unfortunately  got  some  starch  on  to  the  film,  and  though  I  have 
obtained  a  splendid  surface  upon  the  linisheil  print,  the  beauty  is  marred  by 
clouds  of  starch.  Soaking,  or  even  putting  again  into  the  hypo,  has  not 
brought  away  the  starch.  Can  you  kindly  suggest  any  means  whereby  1  can 
remoiii  the  obstacle  ?" — It  will  be  far  less  trouble  to  make  fresh  prints  than 
to  waste  time  in  trying  to  remove  the  starch  if  it  does  not  wash  off  easily. 

Soft  Picturks, — The  blinds  you  have  been  using  are  of  the  right  colour.  Dark 
blue  will  answer  if  you  wistti  to  make  a  change.  With  a  north  light  we  see 
no  advantage  in  having  a  double  set  of  blinds.  The  width  is  not  very  impor- 
tant. Three  feet  six  inches  will  do  very  well.  For  the  side  curtains,  dark 
blue  will  be  as  good  as  anything.  Tliere  is  no  necessity  for  the  ground  glass 
or  the  "draught-board  blue  paper."  From  what  we  remember  of  your 
former  letter,  you  have  a  very  complete  arrangement  of  blinds  already. 
Your  failure,  we  suspect,  arises  from  lack  of  skill  in  using  them  rather  than 
anything  else. 

Gilbert  inquires  :  "Would  yon  kindly  tell  me  the  best  way  to  ascertain  abont 
a  patent  lor  a  shutter  1  have  made  ? '  1  wish  to  know  if  there  is  one  like  it  in 
the  market.  Does  it  cost  much  to  take  out  a  patent  ?  If  it  does,  is  there  a 
way  to  get  it  registered  cheaper  ? " — The  only  way  to  ascertain  the  different 
shutters  in  the  market  and  their  forms  is  to  go  round  the  trade  and  see  the 
various  kinds.  By  searching  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  you  will  learn 
what  have  been  jiateuted,  'The  Government  fees  for  a  patent  for  four  years 
are  il.  If  the  jiatent  is  taken  through  a  patent  agent  his  charges  wUl  be 
additional,     A  pliotograjihic  shutter  cannot  be  registered. 

T.  C.  W.  says  :  "  I  have  made  several  attempts  to  get  a  good  negative  of  a 
tombstone.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  kind  of  granite,  with  the  letters  cut  in  and 
gilded.  In  all  the  negatives  I  have  taken  the  lettering  will  not  show  dis- 
tinctly ;  there  is  no  contrast  between  the  stone  and  the  gold.  I  have  tried 
it  with  orthochromatio  plates  and  ordinary  one.s,  both  in  strong  .sunlight  and 
in  a  dull  light.  Caayou  give  me  any  advice  on  tlie  subject ;" — Such  objects 
are  often  vei-y  difficult  to  deal  with.  A  similar  case  came  under  our  notice  a 
few  years  back,  and  this  was  how  the  difficulty  was  overcome  :— Some  com- 
mon whiting  was  made  into  a  .stitl'  jiaste  with  water,  the  letters  were  then 
neatly  filled  in  with  the  paste  with  a  small  palette  knife.  When  dry  the 
subject  was  photogi-aphed,  and  the  inscription  came  excellently  in  white  on 
a  dark  ground.     After  the  negative  had  been  secured  the  dried  whiting  was 

•     removed  with  a  brush  without  injury  to  the  gold. 

R.  C.  P.  says  :  "  In  recent  numbers  of  the  .Jochnal  you  describe  the  prepara- 
tion of  nets  for  photo-mechanical  work.  The  articles  end  with  the  films 
stripjied  :  for  what  purpose  X  cannot  conjecture.  In  my  imperfect  attempts 
at  net  negatives  the  films  were  left  on  tlie  gla,ss  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
sensitive  plate.  How  they  would  be  manipulated  in  the  film  form  I  do  not 
well  see.  I  sliould  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  give  me  some  indication  of 
subsequent  procedure  in  your  replies  to  con'csi>ondents." — The  method  of 
use  spoken  of  is  suitable  only  when  the  compound  "net  "  negative  is  made 
direct  in  the  camera,  in  which  case  there  is  no  necessity  to  strip  at  all.  But 
there  are  many — very  many — instances  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  interpose 
ajiliii  carrying  a  grain  between  an  ordinary  negative  .and  the  sensitive  film 
or  surface  that  is  to  form  the  printing  block.  Our  correspondent  has 
apparently  only  attempted  one  method  of  arriving  at  the  goal. 


Among  the  papers  read  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Pvoyal  Archieo- 
lonical  Institute  at  Gloucester  was  one  on  A  Siinri/  of  Pi'ijeon  Hoi'.ies  in 
Herefordshire  and  Goicer,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Watkihs,  of  Hereford.  Tlie  subject 
was  fully  illustrated  by  means  of  lantern  photographs. 

Photographic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  September  17, 
Extemporised  Modification  of  Cameras;  September  24,  Phofographing  In- 
tcrinrs.  Last  outdoor  meeting  of  the  .season,  Satirday,  September  20,  Hamp- 
stead  Heath.  Jleet  at  the  Flagstaff  at  three.  Tea  at  the  "  Bull  and  Bush  "  at 
half-past  six. 

The  following  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  others  in  the  trade.  The  circum- 
stances are  briefly  as  follows : — A  gentleman  calls  and  makes  sundry  inquiries ; 
whilst  present  the  attendant  has  occasion  to  go  into  the  adjoining  dark  room, 
and  calls  an  assistant  to  take  his  place  ;  the  customer,  availing  himself  of  the 
change,  takes  up  a  hand  camera,  which  he  says  belongs  to  him,  and  leaves  the 
premises  before  suspicion  is  aroused. 

Death  of  Mb.  J.  Solomon. — While  going  to  press  we  learn  with  sorrow  of 
the  death  of  Mr.  Solomon,  formerly  of  22,  Red  Lion-square,  Holbom.  He 
died  in  Xew  York,  where  he  has  of  late  years  resided,  .at  an  advanced  age.  In 
commerce  ilr,  Solomon  was  a  man  of  probity  and  energj-,  and  conducted  his 
(at  one  time)  very  large  business-on  terms  of  thejstrictest  conscientiousness  and 
punctuality.  He  retired  from  the  active  management  of  the  liusiuess  several 
years  since,  and,  as  we  have  said,  went  to  New  York  to  enjoy  the  ntium  he  so 
well  merited.     We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  give  some  particulars  of  his  career. 
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.\U'MFN"irM  IS  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
■\Vk  will  supplement  Mr.  H.  N.  Wairen's  Brirf  Summarjf  of  the 
Vartiiut  ilfthodtfur  the  J'rrximrtiom  of  Aluminium  from  1886  to 
1S90,  whiob  w«  raprintfld  from  tha  Ckemieal  Nntt  a  wedc  or 
two  tiuoe,  hj  ahortly  glancing  at  Kmie  vmm  in  photogiaphy  to 
which  that  metal  may  conceirablj  be  put.  Moat  of  our  reader* 
know  that  lena  mounts  are  now  oecaaioually  made  of  aluminium, 
and  wc  anticipate  that  in  coune  of  tioM^  when  ita  adTaataget 
over  braai  come  to  be  more  thotXMigU/  noderstood,  it  will 
Mcure  for  this  and  other  pnrpoaei  a  larger  iharo  of  adoption. 
Ilecent  improTementa  in  the  method  of  production  have  tended 
t)oth  to  lower  the  coat  and  increaae  the  quantity  of  aluminiom 
manufactured. 

.\Iiiminiiim  ia  one  of  the  earth  metali,  and  since  it  oocun 

freely  in  the  atate  of  ailicate — erery  common  brick  containing 

I  from  two  to  three  pounda  of  metal  —we  know  that  the  supply 

of  the  raw  material  ia  practically  without  limit,  and  that  oonse- 

l<)aently  it  forms  one  of  the  moat  abundant  elements  in  nature. 

~'  '     '      'v  resembles  silver  in  appearance,  and  it  Tery 

•lie,  hut  under  pn>per  treatment  it  becomae 

as  hard  aa  st'  ^ii  be  drawn  into  wire  as  fine  aa  a  spider's 

web,  or  beaten  ^-.  . ...c  silver  or  gold  leaf.     It  doca  not  oxidise, 

hetug  im[ierTioiia  to  air  or  water,  while  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 

nitric  and  aalphuric  acida,  do  not  alfeet  it.     It  is,  however, 

diaaolv^  by  hydrochloric  acid.     The  relative  specific  gravity 

ofu  .  beii^  placed  at  1,  that  of  iron  becomea  2-824 ; 

lite..  aflver,  4-090;  gold,  7191 ;  platinom,  8-410.     The 

:  t.kila  of  the  method  of  its  extraction,  however  chemically 

-,,    ntaide  our  preeent  scope. 

le  ligfatnsas  of  aluminium,  its  exquisite  ap- 

M.iiiix,  iu  strength,    hardness,   dnetility,   malleability,   ita 

liability  to  oxidiae  or  blacken,  and  the  extreme  facility  with 

■h  it  can  be  worked,  will  suggest  a  variety  of  possible  appli- 

...  t..,  ;t  in  photography.     Bosidea  lightening  lens  mounts 

in  appreciable  amount  of  weight  could  be  saved 

:  i'Mii  it  for  the  fittings  of  cameras  and  dork  slides,  and 

^•}  parts  of  instantaneotu  shutters  that  are  mode  of 

r.ai.     Although  aluminium  takes  a  very  fine   poliah,  and, 

reover,  retains  it  well,  we  preauroe  that  if  ita  lightness  of 

>ur  was  an  objection  it  could  be  caaily  painted  or  enameDad. 

U  would  be  a  long  time  before  we  got  used  to  toeing  the 

familiar  yellow  of  biaas  replaced  by  a  white  subetanoe  with  a 

bluish  tinge. 

A  great  deal  of  btaat  it  often  uaed  in  the  fittings  of  tripod 
stands  which  o^uld  be  replaced  by  a  lighter  metal  like  alumi- 
nium. Aa  it  doea  not  oxidiae,  it  seems  aa  if  it  would  be  pecu- 
liarly oaeAil  far  the  sheaths  of  sbntten,  the  slightest  rusting 
of  which  senaibly  interferes  with  the  acti'in  of  those  instru- 
ments. Probably  one  of  its  alloys  with  cop{>cr,  aluminium 
bronze  would  be  of  most  service,  as  it  Itaa  been  found  a  valuable 
aubstitiite  for  ordinary  bronxc  and  pho^or  bronze,  the  latter 


of  which  has  long  been  used  for  sheaths.  For  mounting 
focussing  glasses  and  spirit  levels,  aluminium  might  advan- 
tageously replace  brassL 

At  regards  the  chemical  uaes  of  aluminium  comiwunds  in 
photography,  the  alums  have  long  found  a  place  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  chloride  is  a  deliquescent  salt,  very  soluble  in  water, 
and,  aa  was  pointed  out  in  these  pages  some  little  time  ago, 
haa  claims  for  employment  as  a  solvent  of  chloride  of  silver, 
and  oonaequently  as  a  fixing  agent  for  albumen  silver  prints. 
Although  the  price  of  metallic  aluminium  baa  fallen  from 
about  three  shillings  to  below  one  shilling  per  ounce,  we  have 
not  obaerved  a  corresponding  red\iction  in  tbe  price  of  the 
salta.  Until  that  occurs  it  would  bo  vain  to  think  that 
aluminium  chloride  could  poaiibly  be  largely  employed  in 
photography.  In  a  recent  wholesale  list  we  saw  it  quoted  at 
the  prohibitive  figure  of  five  shillings  per  pound. 


TONING  BATHS. 
In  our  last  article  upon  this  subject  wo  devoted  most  of  our 
attention  to  the  "  chloride  of  lime  bath  "  and  the  "  chloride  of 
calcium  bath,"  two  solutions  very  different  from  one  another, 
at  we  pointed  out,  though  very  frequently  confuted.  Looking 
back  to  the  very  early  days  of  the  alkaline  toning  bath,  we  find 
carbonate  of  soda  the  moet  favoured  of  all  the  alkaline  salts, 
and  to  this  day  it  is  still  employed,  though  not  in  any  way 
approaching  to  the  same  extent.  The  advantage  of  the 
carbonate  is,  that  with  a  little  hot  water  added  at  the  time  of 
mixing,  the  liath  is  ready  for  use  in  a  few  moments.  But  as 
very  uhortly  after  it  haa  arrived  at  the  best  condition  for 
toning,  it  rapidly  loses  power,  and  the  gold  very  quickly 
becomes  deposited,  the  solution  within  a  day  after  mixing 
contains  scarcely  any  diaK>lved  gold.  Here  let  us  say  that 
the  mere  "  rouddiness  "  of  a  gold  bath  is  not  to  be  taken  as  on 
indication  that  the  bath  is  useless ;  all  depends  upon  bow  much 
gold  still  remains  dissolved.  Some  muddy  baths  are  perfect  iu 
action.  The  tonea  from  the  carbonate  of  soda  toning  bath 
have  i>erha|is  less  of  the  richness  producible  by  solutions  made 
fhrni  other  formulae 

Next  in  favour  to  the  carlranate  was  the  phosphate  of  soda, 
and  it  became  at  one  time  almost  the  only  salt  employed  for 
mixing  with  the  chloride  of  gold.  It  was  generally  undcrstoo*! 
that  it  gave  warmer  tones  than  the  carbonate,  and  had  the 
additional  advantage  of  keeping  in  good  order  for  a  much 
longer  period.  Phosphate  of  soda  was  beyond  compare  the 
favourite  bath  twenty  years  ago,  yet  is  rarely  used  at  the 
present  time ;  possibly  it  may  be  rediscovered,  and  credited 
with  a  great  variety  of  powers. 

I       The   borax  toning   bath  was  the  next  popular  fancy,  and 
was  a  very  useful  salt  for  the  purposes  of  the  printer.     By 

I   its  means  tones  of  a  bluer  tinge  could  be  obtained ;  but  the 
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solution  rapidly  changed,  altered  in  toning  power,  and  became 
useless  through  precipitation  of  the  metal. 

All  the  while  these  various  salts  were  being  tried,  praised, 
and  coudemned,  another  was  slowly  gaining  appreciation  among 
a  small  number  of  careful  printei-s  who  had  tried  the  acetate 
of  soda  and  been  pleased  with  its  action.  The  number  of 
workers  with  the  acetate  toning  bath  slowly  and  gradually 
increased  ;  they  rarely  gave  it  up,  though  all  the  other 
nostrums  of  the  day  were  by  turn  in  great  vogue  and  thi-own 
aside  for  ever.  Year  by  year  it  grew  into  favour,  till  at  the 
present  day  its.  use  is  so  nearly  universal  that  we  should 
consider  ourselves  within  the  mark  in  saying  ninety-five  out  of 
a  hundred  establishments  invariably  use  the  acetate  toning 
bath,  the  remaining  five  using  the  chloride  of  lime  and  one  or 
other  of  the  particular  fancies  of  the  day.  If  we  look  for  the 
cause  of  this  preference,  we  have  not  far  to  seek.  The  salt  is 
purchasable  of  a  very  imiform  quality,  it  is  usually  free  from  free 
alkali,  and,  above  all,  the  solution  does  not;  rapidly  deteriorate 
When  well  and  cai-efully  made,  it  will  be  in  as  perfect  a  condition 
in  a  month's  time  after  making  as  it  was  wheu  first  taken  into 
use,  and  its  properties  for  weeks  together,  so  long  as  it  is  kept 
free  from  admixture  with  other  chemicals,  will  be  uuiform  and 
regular.  This  is  a  most  important  matter  now  that  the 
standard  of  quality  in  photographic  work  is  so  much  higher 
than  it  used  to  be,  and  is  less  frequently  departed  from.  A 
printer  who  cannot  depend  upon  his  toning  solution  from  day 
to  day,  and  from  week  end  to  week  end,  cannot  produce  a 
sufiiciently  good  average  of  work  to  meet  the  strong  competition 
of  the  present  day. 

The  acetate  bath,  however,  is  liable  to  one  failing.  Owing 
to  the  feebly  alkaline  reaction  of  acetate  of  soda  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  toning  solution  has  an  acid  reaction  to  litmus 
paper,  and  when  this  is  so  the  bath  fails  to  act  with  the  same 
freedom  and  to  give  the  same  richness  of  tone  as  one  with  an 
alkaline  reaction.  This  is  a  very  important  point,  and  one  too 
often  neglected.  Then,  again,  a  bath  originally  alkaline  be- 
comes gradually  acid  by  the  continual  additions  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  gold  gets  exhausted,  of  fresh  plain  solution  of 
chloride  of  gold.  It  would  seem  to  be  an  obvious  truism  that 
if  a  certain  amount  of  acetate  of  soda  be  required  for  a 
particular  quantity  of  gold  solution  to  enable  a  good  toning 
bath  to  be  made,  the  same  proportion  of  gold  and  acetate  ought 
to  be  preserved  throughout.  Obviously  this  is  not  the  case 
when  fresh  plain  gold  solution  is  added;  equally  obvious, 
therefore,  whenever  the  chloride  of  gold  is  added,  the  due 
amount  of  acetate  should  accompany  it.  If  this  precaution 
were  always  attended  to,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  making 
an  acetate  toning  bath  up  and  keeping  it  perpetually  in  use  by 
additions  in  this  way.  The  acetate  toning  bath  woiUd  have  a 
greater  reputation  than  ever,  and  would  be  looked  upon,  as  it 
should  be  when  properly  prepared,  as  a  bath  capable,  when 
properly  used,  of  giving  with  ease  a  wide  range  of  tones,  and  at 
the  same  time  trustworthy  in  action  and  constant  in  its 
]iroperties. 

*■ 

AVKT  COLLODION  PLATES  FOR  LANTERN  SLIDES. 
The  first  step  towards  the  preparation  of  the  plates  is  one  that 
the  modem  worker  of  dry  plates  is  usually  spared,  namely, 
cleaning  the  glass.  When  the  latter  is  new,  and  has  never  been 
previously  used  for  photographic  purposes,  the  task  is  a  suffi- 
ciently easy  one,  but  when  old  glass  is,  as  will  frequently  be 
the  case,  reclpaned,  a  good  deal  of  trouble  is  often  experienced 


in  getting  rid  of  all  traces  of  the  chemicals  employed,  and  even 
sometimes  in  destroying  the  previous  image.  This  kind  of 
trouble  will  be  more  particularly  felt  with  plates  that  have 
been  used  with  collodion  than  with  gelatine,  as  in  the  former 
case  silver  intensification  is  more  frequently  resorted  to,  and  it 
is  this  mode  of  treatment  that  more  especially  favours  per- 
sistence of  the  image  as  well  as  chemical  staining.  It  will  be 
well,  therefore,  to  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances- 
connected  with  the  glass  before  proceeding  to  clean  it. 

For  new  glass,  nil  that  is  usually  uccessarj-  is  to  rub  the- 
plate  with  a  paste  composed  of  whiting,  or  tripoli  and  water^ 
and  when  dry  to  polish  it  off  with  a  clean  linen  rag  or  chamois 
leather.  A  final  polish  with  a  soft  silk  handkerchief  will  finish 
the  operation  unless  French  clialk  is  to  be  used,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained further  on.  In  the  case  of  old  glass,  the  j)revious  fihu 
must  first  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  removed  and  the  plate 
rendered,  at  least  apparently,  absolutely  clean,  after  which, 
some  powerful  chemical  detergent  must  be  applied  to  ensure 
the  elimination  of  all  danger  from  the  previous  use.  For  this 
purpose  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  methylated  spirit  and  water 
containing  a  little  iodine  in  solution  is  an  efficient  agent. 
Carey  Lea's  detergent,  consisting  of  an  ounce  each  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  bichromate  of  potash  in  a  quart  of  water,  is  also  good, 
or  perhaps  better  still,  a  combination  of  the  bichromate  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  detergent  should  be  applied  forciblj'  to- 
both  sides  of  the  glass  by  means  of  a  bit  of  rag  or  cloth  fastened 
on  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  after  having  been  allowed  to  act  for 
a  minute  or  two,  the  glass  must  be  very  thoroughly  wa-shed  to- 
remove  every  trace  of  the  cleaning  agent,  and  then  dried. 

Considerable  economy,  both  in  time  and  labour,  will  accrue 
from  operating  upon  a  large  muubor  of  plates  at  once  ;  indeed, 
it  is  almost  as  much  trouble  to  clean  three  or  four  glasses  as  to- 
do  as  many  dozen.     If  the  plates  are  thoroughly  dried  and 
immediately  wrapped  up  in  half  dozens  or  dozens,  they  will 
keep  ready  for  use  for  a  long  time.     In  drying  a  large  number 
of  plates,  it  will  be  fotuid  useful  to  dip  each  one  into  very  hot 
water  just  before  finally  wiping  it,  by  which  means  it  is  nc 
only  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  dried,  but  the  towel  df 
not  require  such  frequent  renewal.     The  final  polishing  sho 
always  be  performed  a  short  time  before  the"  plates  are  ti^ 
coated. 

Between   cleaning   the   glass   and   coating   with    emul: 
some  means  must  be  adoi)ted  to  ensure  the  proper  adhc 
of  the  film  to  the   plate,  without  which   the   picture   \< 
almost  inevitably  become  detached  or  torn  during  devclopi 
The  means  consist  of  the  application  of  a  "  preliminary 
ing,"  as  it  is  termed,  of  indiarubber  dissolved  iu  benzole  t 
thin  albumen  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plate,  or  the  edj 
only  may  be  "  tipped  "  with  a  stronger  solution  of  a  simiL 
character.      The  former  jilau  is  troublesome,  and,   moreovei 
objectionable,  on  the  score  that  the  emulsion  itself  and  the 
developing  solutions  are  not  without  action  on  the  substratum.. 
A  two -grain  solution  of  indiarubber  or  a  1  :  20  solution  of 
albumen  will  answer  for  the  substratum,  or  double  that  strength, 
may  be  emi)loyed  further  for  tipping  the  edges. 

But  by  far  the  most  .satisfactory  plan  is  to  give  the  glass  su. 
final  polish  with  finely  powdered  talc  or  French  chalk,  applied 
by  sprinkling  a  little  of  the  material  on  the  glass,  and  gently 
rubbing  it  in  with  a  soft  handkerchief,  finally  dusting  off  the 
surplus  with  a  stiff  brush.  This  will  cause  the  emulsion  film  [ 
to  adhere  firmly  to  the  glass  during  development,  and  will  at 
the  same  time  assist  in  causing  it  to  leave  the  glass  after  di-yitvg„ 
if  it  be  desired  to  transfer  it. 
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The  next  optntion  w  the  application  of  the  wniiitiTe  emul- 
to  the  glaH,  toeiinioally  known  aa  "ooatrng,"  a  simple 
«Doagh  proeeas  to  watch,  but  reiiuiring  aome  little  skill  to 
■ucflosAilly  perform.  Before,  hoverer,  deseribiot;  this,  we 
will  mention  the  few  pieces  of  appaimtns  it  i«  desirable  to  have 
ready.  Theae  arc,  perhaps,  not  absolutely  necessary,  although 
-they  greatly  prooiote  comfort  in  working.  For  instance,  it  is 
perfeetly  easy  to  work  with  no  extra  a|>plianeea  beyond  an 
ordinary  bre^iut  saneer,  which  foraa  »  ooaTanisBt  ifand  dish 
in  which  to  wasb  a  hmtem  plate  or  apply  the  piawi  lative,  and 
a  tin  biscuit  box  as  a  drying  chamber. 

Huwcver,  if  a  number  of  plates  are  to  be  prepared,  it  will  be 
well  U)  hare  a  simple  wooden  rack  in  which  to  place  the  platen 
after  coating  and  befcra  waahing,  •  luge  dish  or  otfaer  oon- 
Tenient  Tossel  in  which  to  wash  thi,  or  better  atiU,  one  of 
the  now  popular  metal  wojihing  troughs  for  negativea.  The 
■dTantage  of  the  ktter  is,  that  when  the  plates  are  to  be  "  pre- 
aerred "  cr  "  orgaaiSed,"  the  rack  eontabiing  a  dosen  or  more 
may  be  lifted  bodily  from  the  waahiag  trough  into  another 
Teasel  containing  the  organiSer,  and  the  time  and  risk  inyoWed 
in  hsudling  each  plate  separateir  is  thus  sared.  There  is  an 
vpaoing  far  some  enterprising  dealer  to  place  in  the  market  a 
•ooomisBt  little  rack  (or  laatetn  plates  with  suiuble  troughs 
ftr  waahiag  and  organiiyin^  Baycod  tliese  there  is  no 
veeMrfty  for  any  further  appantoa,  m  the  plates  may  be  dried 
"by  sim|ily  placing  them  in  a  dark  box  or  cupboard,  or  at  night- 
,  time  in  tho  ordinary  kitchen  oren. 

L«C  oi  suppcae  sll  is  ready  for  ooMiBg.    One  of  the  cleaned 

giaases  is  taken  and  poised  on  the  tips  of  tlu'  fingeni  of  the  left 

kaad,  and  canAiUy  dusted  with  a  fiat  cauici  hair  brush.     Tlio 

liottia  of  eiaakion — the  contents  eanfUly  filtered,  and  the 

iMek  6wd  Gram  dost  or  other  pattjdsi    is  then  taken  in  the 

Tigkt,  and  a  pool  of  emulsion  sniBeisnt  to  corer  about  three- 

uoftefs  of  the  area  of  the  pkto  poorsd  teto  iu  centre.    The 

:>!■  is  then  gartly  faidined  oatil  the  enralsion  flows  fiiat  into 

^ooe  oemer,  then  gradnaUy  along  the  edge  to  the  eeoond,  third, 

^^yl  foorth  oocners  in  sococsrion,  and  the  surplus  is  then  pourod 

^^from  the  last  comer  into  the  same,  or,  preferably,  a  rlran 

Ue.     The  ^aas  is  then  raeked  from  p40  to  side  for  a  few 


deu' 
inter' 


nds  until  the  omokioa 


to  diip,  after  whidi  it  may 


q^laced  in  the  nek  to  "set"  thoiPHgUy 

*      ae  op«Btien  of  coating   is  diAeult  to  describe,  but  ex- 

l°7jjely  easy  to  perform  after  once  ssting  it  done.    Steadinees 

I  vUeW^  '"^  freedom  from  hurry  are  the  two  eswntials,  and  a 

taw  trials  will  enable  the  beginner  to  coat  the  plates 

<>  up  to  the  edges  without  spilling  a  .drop  of  the  liquid,  or 

ll^  ^  twice  over  the  same  portion  of  the  plate. 

I?  Mention  has  been  made  of  returaiag  the  surplus  emulsion 

I       a  sspanto  bottle  instead  of  to  the  one  from  which  it  is 

I    jnred.    This  is  desirable  on  two  groonds  :  in  the  first  place, 

I  Mwerer  carsftilly  the  plate  may  be  doated,  it  is  impossible  to 

]fn?eai  ehaooe  floating  partidea  asttUng  on  the  surfacs  of 

l-«ftlMr  i^oai  cr  emulsion  while  in  the  aet  of  coating,  and  such 

Ifartkles,  if  rstoraed  with  the  surplus  emulsion,  will  reappear 

a  subsequent  plate  to  form  a  spot  or  "comet,"  or  otlier 

irregularity.     Again,  while  the  emulsion  is  ex- 

I  on  the  enffrce  of  the  i^ate,  eoMideraUc  eraporation  is 

t  CB  <f  tho  solartle  ether,  and  coaMfoently  erery  plate  that 

I  eoated  and  the  mrptai  retunied  to  tbe  uaoienl  stock  bottle 

vases  a  change  in  the  oomjiosition  and  the  consistency  of  the 

malsion,  and  each  saoeanTe  plate  raries  more  or  lees  troat  its 

^radeeesaor.     "By  pooitag  the  surplua  into  a  separate  bottle, 

•ot  only  are  all  dost  particles  kept  out  of  the  ooatuig  bottle, 


but  its  contents  remain  constant  in  composition  as  long  as 
tliere  is  enough  to  coat  with,  ^^'hcn  tlie  first  bottle  is  ex- 
hauiitol,  tlio  thickened  emuUiou  iu  the  second  nuiy  be  thinned 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  etlior  and  filtered  back  into  the 
coating  bottle  and  the  operation  of  coating  resumed. 

After  the  ]>late  has  been  coated  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
setting  rack  for  three  or  four  minutes,  or  until  every  portion  of 
the  film  is  thoruuglily  set.  If  transferred  too  soon  to  the  wash- 
ing trough  the  jwrtion  of  the  plate  from  which  the  emulsion 
was  poured  will  contain  a  fiar  larger  pro]M>rtion  of  the  solvents 
^-especial!/  ether — than  the  opposite  comer,  and  the  result 
will  be  great  inequality  in  the  sensitiveness  and  character  of 
the  two  portions.  If  a  long  enough  jterioil  1>e  allowed  toela^me 
to  permit  the  whole  of  the  ether  to  eva|)orate,  the  resulting 
film  will  be  practically  uniform  throughout.  Short  of  allowing 
the  emulsion  to  become  thoroughly  dry,  which  at  ordinary 
temperature  requires  a  very  long  time,  it  is  imjiossible  to  let 
tlic  film  set  too  long.  No  time  need,  however,  be  wasted  as, 
say,  half  a  dosen  plates  may  be  coatc<l  and  placed  in  the  setting 
rack,  and  as  the  seventh  is  place<l  in  the  rack  the  first  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  washing  trough ;  and  so,  as  each  successive  plate 
is  coated,  another  in  rotation  is  move<l  into  the  tank.  As  no 
harm  is  done  by  allowing  the  films  to  set  tlioroughly,  the  rack 
may  be  filled  and  the  whole  transferre<l  at  otfce  if  the  weather 
be  not  too  hoc 

Tite  plates  are  permitteil  to  remain  in  the  washing  tank  at 
least  long  enough  for  the  "  greasy,"  appcaraucc  arising  from 
the  presence  of  alcohol  on  the  film  to  disappear.  When 
this  stage  is  attained,  and  not  before,  the'exceas  of  bromide  and 
other  soluble  mattan  may  be  considered  to  ^have  been  fairly 
removed,  though  not  completely,  ami  tlie  plate  is  ready  for 
exposure.  But  iu  order  to  secure  the  greatest  sensitiveness 
when  exoeos  of  bromide  is  present,  and  the  best  results  at  all 
times,  it  is  desirable  to  continue  tlie  washing  considerably 
beyontl  tliis  point.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  where 
exeeaa  of  bromide  is  present  the  film  is  practically  insensible  in 
the  camera ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  plate  be  exposed  before 
washing  it  is  impossible  to  devclo]  an  image,  though  if  after 
attempted  development  the  plate  is  washed  and  re-exposed  a 
good  picture  wiU  be  obtained.  This  shows  the  advantage, 
tBW,  tf>  Jiy  thorough  washing  under  these  conditions. 

When  excess  of  silver  is  present  it  is  possible  to  impress  an 
image  on  an  unwashed  plate,  though  it  is  seldom  a  satisfactory 
one,  bat  before  applying  the  developer  it  is^absolutcly  necessary 
to  wash  thoroughly  or  the  free  silver  will  suffer  reduction  and 
cause  dense  fog.  The  same  remark  applies,  too,  when  on 
organifier  is  used  consisting  cf  a  reducing  agent,  such  as  tannin, 
gallic  acid,  or  pyru  ;  iu  fact,  under  no  circumstances  is  there 
anything  to  gain  but  everything  to  lose  by  shirking  the 
wssbing. 

For  those  reasons  we  adviae  always  that  at  least  two  changes 
of  water  baused  after  the  that,  and  ss  long  a*soaking  given  as 
droumstanoos  will  permit.  Then,  csiiecially,when  an  organifier 
is  to  be  applied  to  a  film  that  has  contained  ^free  silver,  let 
each  plate  be  finished  off  singly  under  a  tap]  or  rose,  or  the 
rack  dipped  bodily  into  hot  water  for  a  minute^  or  two.  By 
this  means  all  danger  will  be  avoided. 

Most  emulsions,  if  made  with  suitable  pyroxyline,  are  now 
ready  cither  for  exposure  wet,  or  fur  dryin;;  without  tho  appli- 
cation of  an  organifier ;  but  frequently  it  is  advisable  to  use 
such  an  addition  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  colour  of  the 
image,  or  to  increase  sensitiveness.  In  such  cases  the  plates 
are  simply  transferred  bodily  fh>m  the  washing  trough — after 
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draining  slightly — into  the  organifier,  and  there  allowed  to 
remain  at  least  two  or  tliree  minutes,  or  until  the  film  is 
thoniughly  i>eniieated.  After  this  they  are  reared  up  to  dry, 
or,  if  intended  for  use  wet,  may  remain  iu  the  organifier  until 
wanted. 

Of  the  solutions  used  as  orgauifiers  we  need  only  mention 
here  such  substances  as  tamiin,  coffee,  gallic  acid,  pyro,  honey, 
sugar,  albumen,  glycerine,  gelatine,  indeed  almost  anything  of 
an  organic  and  non-crystalline  nature.  One  of  the  best  organi- 
fiers  is  a  fifteen-grain  solution  of  tannin,  with  a  few  grains  of 
sugar  to  each  ounce ,  another,  one  ounce  of  freshly  ground 
coffee  and  one  ounce  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  after- 
wards carefully  filtered.  For  increasing  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  wet  emulsion  we  must  have  recourse  to  alkaline  stimulants  ; 
thus,  thirty  grains  each  of  gelatine  and  glycerine  dissolved  in 
ten  ounces  of  hot  water,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  half  a  drachm 
of  strong  ammonia  added,  forms  a  good  accelerator.  Or  if  the 
plates  have  to  be  kept  some  time — say  an  hour  or  two — five 
grains  of  washing  soda  may  be  substituted  for  the  ammonia. 

For  drying,  the  plates  should  be  reared  up  on  end  in  a  dark 
place,  free  from  dust,  the  bottom  edge  resting  on  several  thick- 
nesses of  blotting  paper.  They  will  dry  spontaneously  in  a 
few  hours,  and  should  be  protected  from  any  violent  current  of 
air  which  would  cause  drying  marks.  Or  it  is  convenient  when 
working  at  night-time  to  finish  off  the  plates  in  the  kitchen 
oven  if  not  too  hot. 

But  the  extreme  convenience  of  the  method  of  working  lies 
in  the  use  of  the  jilates  wet.  If  we  are  making  a  number  of 
slides  we  invariably  adopt  this  plan,  allowing  one  plate  to 
expose  while  we  are  developing  the  last.  We  commence  work 
by  coating  a  number  of  plates,  which  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  washing  trough  or  organifier,  as  the  case  may  be,  until 
wanted,  when  they  arc  taken  out  one  by  one.  In  this  manner 
more  work  can  be  got  through  than  by  any  other  plan  wo  know. 

In  a  final  article  we  shall  deal  with  the  newest  methods  of 
development. 


Autumn,  so  far  as  foliage  is  concerned,  has  put  in  an  early  appear- 
ance tbi3  year;  so  it  has  with  regard  to  fogs.  On  Saturday,  last  week, 
there  was  so  much  fog  on  the  Thames  at  London,  that  the  passenger 
steamei-s  had  to  suspend  their  traffic  for  some  hours.  In  many  parts 
the  varying  tints  on  the  trees  are  already  very  delicate  and  beautiful, 
and  the  light,  on  the  whole,  e.\cellent  for  rendering  them.  If  photo- 
graphy could  but  produce  an  autumnftl  landscaj^  in  all  its  glory,  what 
charming  pictures  might  be  obtained ! 


For  rendering  fohage  with  its  autumnal  beauty,  plates]  ortho- 
chromatised  with  eosine  or  erythrosine  have  sometimes  been  recom- 
mended; and  there  is  no  doubt,  as  the  film  is  rendered  more  sen- 
sitive to  the  yellow  ray,  that  more  detail  may  be  obtained  with  a 
given  exposure  than  with  ordinary  plates.  It  is,  however,  a  question 
with  many  if  with  orthochromatised  plates  the  glorious  variations  in 
the  tints  are  so  well  rendered  as  in  a  well-exposed  plate  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  unle.««,  indeed,  the  plates  were  specially  treated  to 
suit  each  subject,  to  do  which  would  be  extremely  inconvenient. 


A  FOBTNIOHT  back  we  referred  to  the  proposed  Chemical  Union,  and 
the  possible  effect  it  might  have  on  the  price  of  some  of  the  chemicals 
employed  in  photography.  According  to  an  evening  contemporary, 
a  meeting  of  the  Union  was  held  at  Liverpool  one  day  last  week,  and 
it  is  stated  that  only  three  persons  were  present,  and  nothing  trans- 
pired as  to  their  deliberations.  If  this  be  the  state  of  affairs,  it  looks 
much  as  if  the  thing  were  falling  through.  As  we  stated  before,  any 
"  ring "  in  chemicals  would  meet  with  formidable  competition  from 
the  Continent.    For  example,  we  are  given  to  understand  that  nitrate  • 


of  silver  is  at  the  present  time  to  be  had  from  Germany  at  a  lower 
price  than  it  can  be  purchased  from  EngUsh  manufacturers.  Notwith- 
standing the  high  price  of  the  metal,  the  manufacture  of  the  nitrate 
at  the  English  price  carries  a  good  profit  to  those  who  make  it  on  a 
large  scale,  particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  a  very  large  pro- 
jiortion  of  the  salt  is  really  a  by-product  from  the  operation  of 
refining — parting  gold  from  silver. 


A  VEBY  old  and  stale  silly  season  joke  of,  we  think,  American  origin 
has  recently  been  resuscitated,  and  is  "going  the  round."  We  refer 
to  that  of  photographers  keeping  a  stock  of  portraits  of  babies,  from 
which  fond  parents  can  select  those  which  they  consider  most  like 
their  own  darlings,  in  the  event  of  the  artist  faihng  to  secure  a  photo- 
graph of  the  infantile  sitter.  The  canard  has  been  "  dished  up  "  in 
many  different  ways,  and  now  it  is  not  confined  to  babies  alone,  as  it 
is  asserted  that  stock  portraits  of  brides  are  also  kept  on  hand. 


Whbx  are  the  "automatic  photographic  machines"  going  to  make 
their  appearance  ?  is  a  question  often  asked  whenever  a  few  photo- 
graphers are  gathered  together.  The  reply  generally  given  is  "  When  ?  "■ 
Most  people  thought  they  would  have  been  in  use  long  ere  this,  seeing 
that  the  whole  of  the  capital  had  to  be  paid  within  two  months  after 
the  allotment  of  the  shares.    The  dull  light  of  the  winter  months  will' 

not,  we  imagine,  be  conducive  to  successful  automatic  photography 

particularly  in  such  situations  as  automatic  machines  are  usually 
placed.  Some  shareholders  in  the  Company  already  seem  anxious  to 
dispose  of  their  shares.  Possibly  they  think  they  will  realise  a  better 
price  now  than  they  will  a  few  months  hence. 


One  frequently  sees  an  announcement  of  the  extraordinary  numbers 
of  eggs  imported  into  this  country  within  a  given  period.  It  would 
be  very  interesting  to  know  the  proportion  of  them  that  is  used  for 
industrial  purposes.  It  must,  however,  be  very  large  indeed.  Eggs 
are  extensively  used  in  many  manufactures  beyond  that  of  photo- 
graphic paper.  The  wholesale  egg  merchants  now  break  eggs  and  sell 
the  whites  and  yolks  separately  at  so  much  per  gallon.  The  largest 
consumers  of  the  whites,  in  London,  are  those  who  albumenise  paper. 
The  yolks  are  principally  used  in  the  dressing  of  kid  leather  for  gloves 
and  similar  uses,  and  not,  as  some  imagine,  by  the  pastry  cooks.  By 
thus  dividing  the  e^g,  the  merchants  are  enabled  to  supply  both  the 
albumen  and  the  yolks  at  a  much  lower  price  than  either  could  b» 
obtained  for  if  the  eggs  had  to  be  purchased  entire. 


The  Board  of  Customs,  by  order  of  the  Treasury,  has  issued  order? 
relaxing  the  stringency  of  the  regulations  for  the  examination  of  the 
baggage  of  passengers  arriving  in  this  country  from  foreign  parts. 
From  this  time,  the  Customs  officers  may  dispense  with  the  examina- 
tion of  handbags,  rugs,  and  parcels,  simply  satisfying  themselves  by 
examining  a  selected  portion  of  any  other  luggage,  according  to  the- 
number  of  packages  in  the  possession  of  the  passenger.  This  arrange- 
ment will  be  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  every  photograpluc  tourist 
on  the  Continent. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  last  week.  Professor 
Hummel  read  a  paper  dealing  with  the  fast  and  fugitive  coal-tar 
colours.  In  his  paper  the  author  dispelled  the  too  prevalent  idea  that 
all  coal-tar  coloui's  are  fugitive.  He  mentioned  that  there  were 
now  some  three  hundred  of  these  colours,  of  which  thirty  were  ex- 
tremely fast,  while  an  equal  number  were  moderately  so.  Out  of  the- 
natural  dye  stuffs,  the  Professor  said,  ten  might  be  taken  as  yieldinc; 
fast  colours ;  hence  there  were  three  times  as  many  from  cjal  tar. 


It  is  pretty  generally  known  that  some  colours  when  used  as  a  dye 
are  stable,  but  when  used  as  a  pigment  are  far  from  being  so.  Ali- 
zarine is  a  case  in  point.  When  this  is  used  as  a  dye  on  woolhn  or 
cotton  fabrics,  it  is  undoubtedly  permanent,  as  witness  the  Turkey  red 
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eolov,  ooe  of  the  moat  iMting  of  all  djas.  Bat  when  •luarioe  U 
emplojad  u  •  pigment,  nj  in  carbon  tiaiae  or  in  printing  ink«,  it  ia 
Mrtainlf  ft^titf,  aa  majr  be  piored  hy  espoaing  printa  containing  it 
to  a  atroog  light  for  a  week  or  two.  Somr  of  the  moat  unatable 
of  the  ooiil-tar  eoloun  are,  perbapa,  amongst  the  moat  raluahle 
onea  wtiBtr*  ia  photography.  Wf  allude  to  the  eoainea  erapiojed 
in  orthographic  photography.  Theaa  ate  amongat  the  moat  eran- 
:  of  all  the  coal-tar  aeriea. 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  0¥  THE  CARBON  PROCESS. 

to  tk*  Leadaa  aat  PimtaaU  PkotocrmpUe  AmcMIm.] 


Whkx  the  jTOCaaa  of  printinfr  that  d^paria  npon  the  locking  up  of 
pigment  in  niatiiia  raodend  BMotuhb  hy  axpoaoi*  to  lixht,  and  that 
la  gaoerkUy  uowii  aa  the  carbon  proeeaa,  waa  popalariaed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  hij  the  improtementa  at  Swan  and  of  JohBaoa,mat  bopra 
wan  czpreaaed  that  a  prncaaa  capabU  of  rieldiBg  raaoBa  |nod  in 
tlwail»>%  and— what  renderad  it  maantialfy  deeirmble— raauU  that 
an  MnauMBt  wonld  beeome  gmenJIy  adopted,  at  all  erenta,  for  any 
won  hot  that  in  which  pimmtumej  wm  not  mndi  eonaidered.  Ita 
xmt  waa.  however,  for  a  long  tima  alaaal  entMy  Imited  to  the  r»- 
pmdaetMNi  o(  arttatk  and  airhwatogieal  daagna,  and  to  the  purpoae 
d  pcodndag  aneh  photographa  ae,  baiag  oat  of  tlie  convenient  way  of 
productian  by  omutary  pnrate  pbotq^raphie  aatabliahmcnta,  were 
naturally  pot  out  by  tbism  to  houaaa  who  made  a  apedality  of  doing 
wurl(  for  the  pnifaaAin.  1  refer  partfeolariy  to  enlargraieata.  for 
which  ita  nae  waa  pra^minently  aelected.  It  waa  felt  by  photo- 
gn||twra  wbo  daaind  to  do  jnMice  to  thair  rnatnmara  that,  wkera 
I  wan  neaind  for  liagk  pielnna,  on  aoeount  vary 


at  tka  artiatie  lahoor  beatowad  npon  them,  it  waa  not  fair  to 
ban  oa  a  baaia  liable  to  fade,  and  ao  rmd><r  tbt>  work  worthlaaa. 


For  a  long  tiaa,  howarer,  atthniigh  then  waa  a  great  irnreaae  in 
I  he  amooBt  at  woik  done,  then  waa  Mthing  to  indieata  the  lihalihnod 
of  any  gaoanl  adoption  of  carbon  printing,  but  abont  foortaen  or 
fifteen  yean  ago  thia  rwannimatioii  aaaned  mora  likely  to  come  aboat, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  the  prowaa  of  double  traaafer  from  a 
glaxAi  «orfacn.  Many  photompban  went  ia  for  thia  pweam, 
rrea  eicluiivelr,  for  thair  orunaiy  portnit  work.  Of  then  k 
do  not  know  of  any  wbo  have  kant  to  the  path  which  they 
upon  with  ao  much  hope  and  rnnflMaea.  ^\'hat  ia  the  naaon  f  Or, 
perlianB  mora  properly,  what  an  tha  nMow  f  For  one  thing,  it  may 
be  aatd  that  the  ptocan  waa  mon  aacpanaira  and  tionblaaoma  than 
i^Ter  printing,  and  that  tha  pnhKe  did  not  can  anonvh  about 
permanency  to  pay  aa  astra  eharga  tor  that  quality.  Ouan  may 
•ar  that  platinum  printing  baa  com  to  the  fmnt,  and  that  thry 
;:  :  r  the  raaulu  of  tha  latOT  pneaaa.  Wa  an  not  (fiacnaring  platinum 
(jiuting  to-ni^fbt.  but  I  tUak  It  mqr  ba  aigoed  that,  with  both  pro- 
oaama  at  tbetr  beat,  the  caibon  procne  win  batter  ngiater  the 
gndationa  in  the  mora  tinnapannt  portiona  of  the  negatire,  and 
coaaaqnaatly  will  be  freer  from  ^fiaan  and  want  of  tnmiooaity  of 
the  ihndowa  than  platinum  printa  on  a  awtt  anrfao?. 

I  think  acne  nal  waanna  for  the  dadiaa  of  carbon  printing  amongat 
photognpben  and  aaaateon  an  to  ba  foond  in  certain  dafaeta  to 

' '  ik  pnota  by  thia  ptoena  an  fnqnently  Eable.  The  two  failurea 
;  eoonaon  in  private  haada  an,  perhapa,  ftrat,  a  want  of  richnaaa 
■M  Tigonr  in  the  Uaeka,  nden  aagMiTea  of  extn  denaitr  an  need ; 
and  neondly,  a  KabiKty  to  waabing  ban  in  the  lighter  half  tonea,  hr 
whfeh  tha  delieary  of  gndation  at  tha  and  of  the  acale  ia  loat.  A 
third  eoanoo  faidt  ia  a  want  of  pmity  of  the  high  light.  If  theae 
defecta  wan  neeamarily  inhannt  in  tha  nucnai.it  might  not  be  worth 
while  to  a^  mneh  abont  than ;  bnl  aan  axeallaat  nanlu  hare  been 
aaen,  and  an  ao  commonly  [wodnuad  hr  Um  boaaea  who  work  for 
photognplMra,  and  who  mahe  a  aparialty  of  ealaigementa,  that  it 
may  be  auppoaad  that  the  failnga  mantiooed  an  due  rather  to  a  want 
of  gen»nl  Knowladga  of  tha  maana  of  nardlng  againat  them,  than  to 
a  radical  defect  in  tha  piuteaa  itaaif .  iVrhapa  taa  forthoomiag  die- 
cnMian  may  do  lonMthiag  towarda  maUag  the  it-ay  clearer. 

W.  £.  DXBBXHAM. 

» 

.VODEBN  METHODS  OF  ILLUSTBATION. 

I.— Tn  Pnotormi  Paocaaa. 

Tan  aariaa  of  artUaa  baa  far  Ha  objeet  the  inatraetian  o(  the  raaderi  of 

ia  the  working  dalaila  of  pmetieal  mathoda,  by  which  any 

al  a  lair  degrw  of  maaipnlatin  ikin  may  prapara  printing 

kom  hie  own  nagaUna,  and  ao  >nd  open  to  him  a  new  and 

laid  for  aipaii— lal  woik,  one  which  may  in  agoM  oaaaa 


profltaUe.  I  ban  the  beat  of  reasons  for  knoving  that  many  of 
our  American  amatean  would  gladly  adTtntaie  upon  this  untried  field, 
were  they  not  deterred  by  fear  of  insormoontable  difficulties.  By  most 
the  photo-mechanical  printing  proeessea  an  tboagbt  to  be  so  hedged  in 
by  difficoltiea  and  seereta  aa  to  make  snooess  impossible,  except  to  those 
who  have  aarrad  a  long  appnntioaahip  to  a  pnctioal  prooeas  worker. 
That  then  an  dlfllmiltiaa  I  am  tar  from  denying.  That  there  are 
iealooaiy  guarded  aaereta  ia  undoubtedly  true,  bnt  neither  the  one  nor 
tha  other  need  datar  the  aamaat  worker  from  trying  his  ■■  'prentice  bond  " 
on  acme  of  tha  laaat  difBeult  of  the  methods  by  which  a  photographic 
nagatin  can  be  traaafarmed  into  a  printing  block,  suitable  for  the  pro- 
dnetion  of  printa  in  permanent  ink. 

I  hare  not  rentared  to  write  upon  this  branch  of  photographic  work 
without  aafHeiant  praelieal  aeqnaintanoe  with  the  processes  to  be  described 
to  enable  flie  to  give  reliable  directions  for  their  practice.  As  an 
entlinaiast  in  photographic  matters,  and  a  firm  belianr  in  the  maxim 
that,  "  What  man  haa  done,  man  may  do,"  I  ban  nerer  allowed  the 
existence  of  difBeultiea  or  aeeieta  to  deter  me  from  the  attempt  to  over- 
come  the  one  and  diaeover  the  Utter.  I  bare  not  alwaya  been  auooeaafnl. 
"ilait  fiM  rouUz-routf  I  hare  made  tome  anooeaaee  amid  many 
failurea,  and  it  ia  of  the  aooeesses  I  propoae  to  speak  ia  thia  aeries, 
omitting,  for  the  aake  ot  brerily,  all  historical  allusions,  and  plunging  at 
coea  <a  wudiai  m.  by  a  daaeriplion  ot  the  phototype  proeeaa,  which  is 
known  by  variona  other  name*— Albertype,  collotype,  photo-gelatine,  and 
a  boat  of  othan,  all  alike  baaed  upon  the  inaoluUUaiag  affect  which  light 
haa  on  a  Aim  ot  Mtihwimatad  gelatine  and  tha  ink-repelling  power  ot 
water. 

Of  all  the  raprodnetien  mathoda  the  phototype  renden  tha  pbotognphie 
affect  moat  nearly,  aapaelally  when  the  printa  an  made  on  fine  ooated 
paper ;  while  for  thoee  who  prefer  men  artistic  effects,  the  affafar  ia  made 
by  mieeting  a  plain  paper,  either  plate  or  the  kind  technically  known  aa 
"  gelatine  plate."  wfaieh  amy  ba  bad  of  most  Urge  dealan  in  paper.  It 
ia  of  aO  proaaaeaa  the  beat  for  the  anutenr's  maiden  efforU,  aince  iU 
practiea  en  a  email  aeala  requires  no  expenaiTa  plant,  and  the  printa  can 
ba  made  by  the  aaiatenr  Unualf  in  a  simple  letter-copying  preaa  it  they 
an  aot  larger  thaa  tha  wbole-pUte. 

ycmala  lor  the  aanaitin  mixture  are  "thick  aa  leares  in  Valom- 
broaa,"  but  the  faitaiaat  ot  my  readers  will  be  best  consulted  by  giving 
only  a  few  typical  formnlsi  which  actual  practice  has  demonstrated  to  be 
eayabU  of  giving  good  reanlta  in  amateur  work  which  is  not  subjected  to 
dm  aavan  taata  requirad  of  tha  proiaaaiooal  work.  The  amateur  does  not 
ean  far  a  plato  aapabU  of  giving  a  large  number  of  impreaaions,  bat  he 
doea  care  tor  one  of  aedmtaly  easy  praparaticn  which  can  be  printed 
from  without  the  need  of  an  ezpensiTe  preea. 

The  following  fcrmuU  givaa  such  a  pUte,  and  with  care  a  hundred  or 
mora  printa  can  ba  made  tram  a  siagU  plate  ia  aa  ordinary  copying 
preaa :— Copper  plataa,  aiaiilar  to  thoaa  naad  by  atdbers,  form  the  support 
lor  the  film.  They  should  ba  at  laaat  two  iaehea  larger  on  every  side 
thaa  the  aagativaa  to  be  printed  from.  Tha  edgaa  are  bevelled,  and  the 
raoadad  off  with  a  file,  and  then  carefully  grained  with  a  moUer 
Tha  gnining  mnat  ba  done  with  can  to  avoid  acratclies, 
print  blaak  hi  the  printa.  After  a  thorough  waahing,  to 
remove  all  traeaa  ot  tha  amaiy,  they  are  ready  tor  the  sensitive  mixtun, 
which  ia  prepared  aa  tbUowa : — 

Nalaoo'a  No.  1  gdatine  180  grains. 

Water  ...._ S  ounces. 

Tha  geUtina  is  ftnt  soaked  in  the  water  for  fifteen  minutea,  and  then 
Jeaolvad  in  a  water  bath  with  gentle  heat.  When  the  geUtine  is  dia- 
aolved  in  one  ounee  of  Coignat'a  eolle  dt  peau,  a  dUphanous  glue  made 
from  hidaa  and  oartiUgea  ia  added  gradually  in  small  pieces.  When  thia 
is  diaaolved,  ninety  graiaa  of  Uehromate  ot  potaah  fmely  powdered  are 
added  to  the  eolution,  which  ia  to  be  well  etirred  until  the  bichromate  is 
eomplataly  diaaolvad.  Thm  or  tour  drape  of  ammonU  are  then  added, 
and  tha  mUtnre  filtered  warm  through  flannel. 

The  ooatiag  is  doae  aa  ia  the  ean  ot  gelatine  pUtee.  The  copper  pUte 
ia  dusted  with  a  soft  brush,  carefully  levelled,  and  flooded  with  sufficient 
of  the  Uohramatad  solntioa  to  make  a  fairly  thick  film  when  dry.  To 
facilitate  the  apraading  of  the  emnlaion,  a  little  warm  water  is  firat 
poured  over  the  pUte  and  wall  drained  off.  Tha  coating  need  not  be 
done  by  ruby  light,  as  the  pUtes  arc  not  very  spnaitive  until  dry.  Weak 
white  light  u  perfectly  safe.  I  usually  do  my  coating  nt  night  by  gas- 
light. As  many  platea  are  coated  aa  the  drying  box  will  accommodate. 
Whan  the  Uat  pUte  is  ooated,  the  fint  one  is  examined  for  air  belU  If 
any  are  tonnd,  as  is  uaaaUy  tha  oaaa,  the  pUta  is  heated  over  a  spirit 
Ump  until  the  geUtine  tuns  oompUtely  over  tha  pUte,  which  i*  thou 
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placed  in  the  drying  box  or  stoye.    Each  plate  is  subjected  to  the  same 
treatment. 

The  drying  box  for  an  amateur  phototypist  need  not  be  the  elaborate 
affair  required  for  commercial  work.  All  that  is  required  is  that  it  be 
provided  with  a  number  of  shelves  or  racks  which  can  be  accurately 
levelled  and  capable  of  being  heated.  It  must  have  eflicicnt  means  of 
ventilation,  and  if  the  plates  are  dried  in  an  ordinary  room  in  daylight, 
it  must  be  made  light-tight  As  I  coat  and  dry  my  own  plates  at  night, 
my  drying  box  is  simply  a  square  kitchen  utensil  known  as  a  steamer. 
It  has  a  number  of  metallic  racks  for  holding  tin  dishes,  and  these  are 
replaced  by  a  few  wooden  crosspieces,  in  which  are  screwed  several  bind- 
ing screws  known  to  every  electrician.  By  means  of  these  screws  a  plate  is 
easily  levelled.  The  temperature  of  the  box  must  be  kept  at  one  hundred 
degrees,  and  the  plates  will  dry  in  about  two  hours.  The  door  of  the  box 
must  not  be  opened  too  frequently,  or  unequal  drying  will  leave  marks  on 
the  plates.  When  dry,  the  plates  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  few 
days  if  kept  away  from  the  Ught  m  a  dry  place.  Plates  two  or  three  days 
old  work  better  with  thick  negatives. 

The  best  negatives  for  the  phototype  process,  for  half-tone  work  at 
least,  are  those  which  are  called  soft  and  harmonious,  but  any  negative 
which  will  give  a  good  silver  print  without  "  dodging  "  will  make  a  good 
phototype  block.  If  the  amateur  desires  his  prints  to  be  unreversed,  he 
must  use  reversed  negatives.  Those  who  use  the  newJEastman  film  will 
find  it  easy  to  convert  them  into  reversed  negatives  by  placing  them  in  the 
printing  frame  with  the  film  side  next  to  the  glass  front.  Those  who  use 
the  dry  plate  will  have  to  make  first  a  positive  by  contact  printing  or  in  the 
camera,  and  from  this  make  a  reversed  negative  in  the  camera  by  photo- 
graphing the  glass  positive  with  the  film  turned  away  from  the  lens. 
Still  another  way  is  to  make  a  good  silver  print  from  the  negative,  and 
then  to  photograph  this  on  Eastman's  transferotype  paper ;  this,  when 
dried  on  a  piece  of  plate  glass  and  deprived  of  its  paper  backing,  will  give 
a  reversed  negative.  ' 

As  I  am  writing  only  for  amateurs,  I  say  nothing  about  making  a 
negative  from  a  silver  print  by  the  wet  collodion  process,  and  then 
stripping  the  collodion  film  from  its  support  in  order  to  reverse  it  on  a 
piece  of  plate  glass.  I  am  not  altogether  in  the  habit  of  using  reversed 
negatives  for  merely  experimental  work.  "  A  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet,"  and  a  reversed  landscape  print  has  its  share  of 
beauty.  Ordinary  negatives  can  be  used  for  first  experiments.  In  order 
to  secure  absolute  contact  between  the  copper  plate  and  the  glass  negative, 
a  strong,  deep  printing  frame  with  screw  pressure  must  be  used.  It  must 
have  a  thick  plate-gloss  front,  and  the  screws  must  be  well  screwed  home 
Danger  of  breaking  the  negative  is  diminished  if  the  middle  screws  are 
tightened  first.  The  exposure  is  best  made  in  diffused  light,  to  avoid  ex- 
cessive relief  in  the  block.  The  time  can  be  learned  only  from  experience 
As  an  average,  under  negatives  of  moderate  density,  half  an  hour  is  about 
right.  A  biohromated  film  requires  about  double  the  exposure  necessary 
to  make  a  silver  print.  When  taken  from  the  frame  the  image  should  be 
distinctly  visible,  but  not  too  pronounced,  in  brown  on  a  yellow  ground. 
When  taken  from  the  printing  frame  the  phototype  plate  is  immersed 
in  cold  water  for  three  minutes,  rendered  perfectly  surface  dry  with  a 
piece  of  soft  linen,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  the  printing  press. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  for  the  amateur  experimenter  is  that  no 
expensive  plant  is  necessary,  and  that  the  plate  is  easily  inked  up,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  any  strong  relief.  It  is  not,  however,  well  adapted  for 
printing  a  large  number  of  impressions  from  a  single  plate. 

When  large  numbers  are  to  be  run,  a  different  method  must  be  adopted, 
as  will  be  described  later,  when  the  details  of  inking-up  and  printing  have 
been  discussed.  W.  H.  Bubbask. 

— American  AmateurlPhotograplter. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHEltS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 
Thk  Convention  of  1891  will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  George  H.  Hastings,  of  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mr.  W.  C. 
Davis,  New  York,  being  secretary.    The  four  following  papers,  with 
others,  were  read  at  the  recent  Convention  at  "Washington : — 

TYPES  OF  BEAUTY. 

By  Thomas  Wilsos-. 

It  would  be  eminently  proper  for  some  scientist  before  some  such 
Congress^  to  show  what  photography  has  done  for  science,  to  show 
what  assistance  and  aid  it  has  given.  But  it  would  be  foreign  from 
ray  purpose  to  do  so.  I  am  not  insensible,  however,  of  the  benefits 
given  by  photography  to  science.  In  astronomy.  Professor  Langley, 
the  head  of  onr  institution,  would  concede  the  great  indebtedness  of 


his  science  to  photography.  Next  after  original  research  and  dis- 
covery is  the  necessity  for  ii  record  thereof ;  the  latter  almost 
equalling  the  former  in  importance.  Photography  makes  the  record, 
and  is  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the  credit  for  discovery.  The  lists 
of  similar  credits  might  be  extended  to  a  wonderful  length.  I  leave 
it  to  your  own  knowledge  and  remembrance  without  attempting  to 
enumerate.  It  has  been  of  great  benefit  and  use  in  the  study  of  the 
races  of  man,  and  as  a  proof  thereof,  I  do  but  call  to  your  remem- 
brance as  I  show  the  great  album  of  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte  con- 
taining the  photographs,  two  of  each  specimen,  a  full-face  and  a 
profile  view  of  each  subject,  in  the  various  countries  which  he  visited, 
from  Lapland  in  the  north-east  to  French  Guiana  in  the  soutli-west. 

I  am  not  a  pliotographer.  1  am  interested  in  the  science  of  anthro- 
pology, or  rather  in  a  small  proportion  thereof,  and  I  am  to  speak 
to-day  upon  the  subjects  of  types  or  styles. 

Anthropolog}-  is  the  natural  history  of  mankind,  and  the  types  of 
which  I  am  to  speak  are  those  of  human  kind.  The  attempts  at  the 
classification  of  mankind  are  numberless.  They  began  early  and 
have  continued  late.  One  ingenious  scientist  made  a  classification 
which  comprised  as  many  as  sixty-two  different  races  of  men.  We 
all  remember  how,  in  our  younger  days,  the  standard  classification 
showed  five  races :  the  Caucasian  or  white,  the  Mongolian  or  yellow, 
the  Ethiopian  or  black,  the  Malay,  and  the  Copper-coloured.  In  t!ie 
present  day  the  two  latter  have  been  dropped,  and  now  the  grand 
divisions  consist  only  of  white,  yellow,  and  black. 

But  there  have  been  divers  other  schemes  and  systems  of  classifica- 
tion, and,  if  you  please,  I  will  speak  for  a  few  moments  in  giving  a 
description  of  the  various  types  of  mankind  as  at  present  classified  by 
different  scientists.  After  that  of  colour,  just  meutioned,  is  that  type 
or  race  of  mankind  classified  according  to  the  shape  of  his  head.  It 
is  called  the  cophalic  index,  and,  not  to  use  abstruse  scientific  terms, 
may  be  determined  by  the  proportionate  length  and  width  of  the 
head;  the  long,  short,  and  medium  heads. 

Anturopologic  Types. 

By  Cophalic  Index. 

Dolicocophalic,    Hermann  Welcker. 

Mosocopnalic,      Broca. 

Brachycophalic,       „ 
By  Form  of  Hair. 

L'lotrichos  (woolly  hair)  and  1  Huckel 

Lissootriches,  or  >     and 

Leiotriches  (smooth  hair),      )  Muller. 
By  Dental  Index. 

Microdont,  42,  1 

Mosodout,  42  and  44,       \  Professor  Flower. 

Mogadont,  above  44,         J 
By  Unity  of  Characteristics. 

Leptorrhine,  i 

Mesorrhine,  \  Professor  Topinard. 

Platyrrhine,  j 

In  determining  the  characteristics  of  the  various  types  of  mankind, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  have  living  specimens,  and  here  it  is  that 
photography  can  aid  anthropology.  One  of  the  great  anthropologists 
of  this  century  in  Paris  has  been  making  a  collection  of  the  various 
types  of  mankind,  and  he  does  it  by  means  of  photographs.  He  has 
cUscovered,  or  thinks  he  has,  that  tlie  type  or  origin,  the  race  to 
which  the  party  originally  belonged,  is  better  preserved  among  women 
than  men,  at  least  that  the  evidences  and  characteristics  are  better 
preserved  among  women  than  among  men.  So  he  has  made  his 
collection  from  among  women,  and  to  make  it  more  attractive  and 
worthy,  he  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to  choose  only  the  beautiful 
women  for  his  types.  Therefore,  his  is  a  collection  of  types  or 
standards  of  beauty,  and  this  is  made  by  a  series  of  photographs. 

We  have  the  declaration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  "man  is  but 
little  lower  than  the  angels."  Man  has  been  conceded  to  be  tlie 
highest  representative  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Some  of  the  ancient 
philosophers  considered  that  man  and  woman,  male  and  female, 
would  constitute  but  one  being  in  the  future  world ;  that  man  was 
the  representative  of  strength  and  wisdom,  while  woman  was  the 
representative  of  love  and  beauty.  I  agree  with  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers, and  I  commend  the  ancient  artists.  Throughout  all  time 
artists  have  chosen  woman  as  their  standard  type  of  beauty.  Most 
truly  she  is,  for,  judging  by  our  standard  and  looked  at  with  our 
eyes,  we  cannot  but  declare  that  whatever  else  the  Creator  of  the 
world  and  the  Maker  of  all  things  might  do,  He  certainly  has  not 
made  anything  more  beautiful,  more  lovely,  more  charming,  more 
attractive,  more  to  be  worshipped  on  earth,  than  a  beautiful  woman. 

But  here  is  the  opportunity  for  the  anthropologist  to  call  to  thu 
aid  of  our  science  the  profession  of  photography ;  and  not  now,  but 
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•t  Mine  future  time,  when  all  the  ii(^  m«  favnaraUe,  I  propoae  to 
kppenl  to  th>r  phototp-apbers  for  seieelioii  »ai  oootrihitiai  for  a 
photo(n«phic  type  of  that  rppreMotatiT*  womaa  whom  tba^  eonider 
the  moM  beaiitifitl ;  that  i*,  to  obtain  fiom  each  one  hia  standard  of 
fMMla  beantT.  Ant!  this  eolieetioa  ihall  pMS  into  this  jn^at  muaeum 
is  wUA  jou  now  bold  roar  meetingi^  Md  stand  in  future  Tean  as 
the  ataiidard  trpea  of  the  photognphfe  beaaties  of  the  nwlmiith 
castwy. 

DEVELIUMNO. 

By  G.  ('b.«mkr. 

DtrBOra  the  pwt  jmt  then  haa  bean  lillfe  ebanirv  in  lb*  —tbndi  "f 
daTrfgpmant.  I'rro  ttiU  ataada  aa  th*  faToorite,  altboagfa  aareral 
fbathntaa  have  bean  oaed  and  aoigialad. 

I  advajieed  into  favow,  aaay  of  tlw  drr  plate  makers 
,1  toniak  f^  uae  wtik  tkmr  platea.  t  hare  wed  it 
with  ffMl  MCMW  ia  abort  expaaana,aad  mj  ezparieooe  with  it  is 
tltat  TOO  can  aflofd  to  gire  one-tbiid  laa^  expanira  than  fur  prm,  and 
I  feel  sun  that  oaa  eansa  of  the  eeaapUat,  that  soffidant  inteanity 
eaanot  be  obtained  with  eilnaofpn,  amea  from  o*er-axfaaed  platea 
and  MW  drTelopen,  (or  a  plate  espoaad  tot  pria  jimJopmaat  wX  be 
af«r«spoaad  if  denelopad  with  ttmUj  aiiM  tSkoaoftm.     Thia  was 


proved  to  mr  entile  amrfaetioa  npon  aoBa  Faitman  SIma  espoeed  in 
a  No.  2  Kodak  oa  DMecattoii  Day,  wbaa  the  Ii|rfat  waa  rery  bad  for 
saap  ahntter  expoaawa. 

The  ftnt  twenty  anoaoraa  wet*  iaialupad  with  tlw  potaah  pyro 
derdoMn  kaowa  aa  Hoo«ar'a  daralaMr,  a  drrektper  whirh  I  MTe 
haadhd  aiort  aoeeearfnllT  npoa  all  ndi  of  esposoM,  bat  tbej 
pi»««d  ap  Iwpalamly  under-coipaaed  that  I  p«t  tba  other  part  of  the 
roB  aJdii,thinkiB(r  it  waa  aot  worth  the  troabla  to  develop  tbem; 
bal  Dr.  Weical,  ooa  of  tbe  nembMS  ti  oar  Caaiaia  Club  (an  ardent 
aaiaaiiwiiHaliit),  brought  me  soma  eibaaoM  developer  he  had  mL»d, 
and  I  developed  the  leat  of  the  ilaa,  HMgot  at  leeat  ona-thiid  aMie 
oat  of  them  than  1  got  on  the  flnt  tweaty  with  pyro  deveiopmeat, 
and  aoaae  of  them  (all  tUaga  aaarfiHad)  makiag  good  printin^r 
nagativtau  Dr.  Weif^a  formola  Cor  mbdm  the  eikooogeB  derelnp^T 
is :— Forty-«i(rbt  frmuM  of  aihoMgas  diawvcd  in  M  water,  add  to 
that  two  ounc«e  rach  of  a  lolatioii  of  ialphate  of  aoda  (bydromater 
teat,  (JO  I  and  carfaonato  of  aedaQijiiM— !■  test,  45),  then  add  eaoogh 
water  to  oiake  op  •Wti  ooMea  ia  aJL  For  over-asaoaaie  taia 
davelopar  ens  be  reatniotd  with  bfSBUe  of  jpotaMinm  lae  aama  as 
pjna  For  Mwp  ahotter  eipoaaiaa  tUa  ia  tbe  bat  develi^v  I  know. 
The  potaab  1710  devalnar  (Hoovai'a)  I  have  rrfeirad  to  ia  too  wall 
town  to  neca  the  formab  btag  givea  mora,  but  I  woold  again  call 
attaatkm  to  the  BMtbod  of  Mim(  the  sa^phato  of  soda.  In  tb<> 
majority  of  formola  it  ia  dtvidad  Bef  eaa  the  pyro  lolatioaa  and  the 
potash  or  soda  solntioaa.  lUs  is  woag  ia  botn  theory  and  ncactioe. 
If  it  Ttaaiiea  four  atooM  of  ilpbale  of  aoda  to  one  atom  of  pyio  to 
the  Wt  eSect  fraaa  both,  then  it  ataada  to  reaaon  that  the  whole 


get  the! 
of  theai 


t  aolphatp  shoold  ga  ialo  the  pyi«  solation ;  if  yon  coold  always 
be  ma  of  naiptf  eaetly  the  same  aaooat  of  each  aolntioo,  than 
it  m%ht  be  divided,  bat  eves  tbsa  lh«a  would  be  no  advantage  in 


and  sabjarta  raqidre,  fint, 
of  four  to  one  is  being 


on  tbia  side  of  the  Atlantic 
of  potash  or  aoda  f    Hmtb 


dividinir  it :  hit  where  diflerant 
mote  soda  and  then  moee  fyio,  tba' 
continuallr  upset. 

^Miy  is'  it  that  so  Crw  ■hotCBW 
naa  fimiar  aauaooia  aa  aaa 

are  a  few — and  tboaa  few  amoog  the  Iwat  twrwii  namae  who  produce 
hiaj|><iaas  work— who  do  nsa  it,  bat  they  an  the  exceptions. 

The  dapoeit  caused  bv  aiwwnia  ia  ssaeediBftly  fine,  the  softaeaa  and 
■Tadatfans  eetrythiac  taat  eaa  be  wished,  and  you  can  get  more  nut 
'f  a  given  empoaiiie  ^y  awiituiiia  than  fay  any  other  alkaG ;  but  few 
pbotographan  Qhe  the  eoloor  of  the  denoait,  which  is  ipeeaiah  givy, 
%ai  taey  are  Beaerallr  deceived  by  ae  apparent  tbinnaaa  of  the 
negative ;  bat  I  think  if  photograpken  woiud  only  get  over  tlie  idea 
that  th«^  want  their  dry  pl^  nagatlfes  to  approach  aa  near  as 
■Mibie  u  cokxir  to  a  wet  plato,  tbay  wooU  find  many  advaatagw  in 
tta  ow  of  aauBonia.  For  enjiaa  fix  eolMgfaig  npon  bromide  papeia, 
ttm*  k  aoiUng  can  beat  aa  ammoni»devdoped  negative. 

K  ffciit»|iipliaii  want  a  wrt  gbte  esloor  and  wect,  why  do  they 
aifkal  tfw  ^oulate  developerf  Many  Oerman  and  Fieoch  photo- 
irrnlHn  of  the  bigfaeat  rank  hare  um  oxalate  from  the  first,  and 
stUf  eoatinae  to  uaa  it.  With  a  foU-bodkd  ^ate,  that  is.  one  rich  in 
silver  hnoude.and  particolariy  one  wUlk  "wt""*  a  email  proportion 
of  aodide  of  silver,  the  oxalate  developer  givee  fine  reaalta,  sod  the 
old  wet  plate  man  can  deliij^t  bis  eyea  with  a  negative  which  very 
nearly  Taanablse  a  wet  oolli>iion  plate.  In  manr  casea  I  have  been 
able  to  nse  oxalate  npon  a  pkte  liiat  with  pyro  haa  bean  hopaleaalr 
spoilad  by  greni  fofr- 


THE  AUTOMATIC  OPERATION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

APPARATUS. 

By  D.  P.  Todd. 

Tun  need  of  automatic  inatrumenU  has  been  more  keenly  felt  in  tb? 
prowcution  of  eclipse  research  than  in  any  other  department  of 
scientific  investigation  where  photography  ia  ai)  adjunct.  I  refer,  of 
courw.  to  tbe  work  which  goes  on  during  the  total  phase  of  a  solar 
eclipse,  which  is  ustuilly  only  two  or  three  hundred  seconds  in 
duration :  when  the  great  variety  of  special  problems  necessitates  a 
variety  of  inatruments  correepondingly  great ;  and  when  the  startling 
phnanianaa  of  the  critical  momenta  often  occasion  the  hand  to  fdil  in 
execntin^  a  well-rehearsed  programme. 

At  tbe  last  total  eclipse,  visible  in  Angola  on  December  23, 1889,  a 
novel  comttnation  of  apparatus  was  for  the  tirst  time  brought  into 
operation,  and  although  clouds  preraile<l  during  totality,  thus  pre- 
cluding the  poasibiBty  of  photographing  the  solar  corona,  tlm  working 
of  the  apparatus  waa  so  sueeeasful  that  a  description  of  it  will  not  be 
without  interest,  in  view  of  its  possibilities  in  eclipse  work  in  the 
future. 

In  eouipping  tbe  VS.  Ealipee  Expedition  to  West  Africa,  I  recog- 
nised uuee  eaaentials:  (1)  .\  great  variety  of  instninients ;  (3)  largo 
acale  pictorea 'of  the  corona;  (■'!)  tho  necevtily  of  perfect  clockwork. 
I  aaw  no  better  way  to  meet  these  conditions  than  by  constructing  an 
eouatorial  mountiog  sufficiently  capacious  to  accommodate  all  the 
pnotofrraphic  apparatua.  Aocordinglv  a  split  polar  axis  was  built  of 
>ix-incb  wruusnt  iroa  tabea,  about  eleven  feet  long,  and  placed  two 
feet  apart.  The  whole  was  mounted  English  fashion,  on  massive 
cast-iroo  supports,  capped  with  braaa  bearings.  This  was  built  by 
Mr.  Saegmueller,  of  >V  aohic^iton,  and  I  was  fortunate  in  obtaining 
from  him  the  loan  of  a  very  perfect  and  powerfi^dockwork  to  drive 
it.  This  latter  waa  in  uiocjom  of  construction'  for  the  great  equa- 
torial refractor  of  the  iVenrer  Obeenratori',  and  I  found  its  centri- 
fugal governor,  a  triple-twist  llexible  steel  spindle,  to  perform  with 
the  highest  accuracy.  Alao,  the  means  provided  bv  Mr.  Saegmueller 
for  adjusting  tbe  polar  axis  into  parallelism  with  tbe  earth's  axis 
proved  to  he  very  neat ;  and  tbe  adjustment  was  readily  made  so  close 
that,  with  an  hour's  ran  of  tbe  clock,  the  declination  error  on  the 
plate  did  not  exceed  tvreoty  aeconds. 

On  this  axis  waa  moonted  all  the  photographic  apparatus  for  the 
total  eclipse,  and  a  high-power  directing  teleacope  to  verify  tbe 
pointinir  of  the  whole. 

This  comptiaed  the  following  apparatus : — 

(1)  PrafeaMr  Pickering's  irver»ing-layer  spectroscope  for  photo- 
graphing a  saeetrum  trail  for  fifteen  seconds  Doth  before  and  after 
second  and  tnird  contacts. 

(3)  Five  photograpUe'taleseopes:  tbe  first  a  Clark  inOS  doublet, 
twelve  expoaoiea,  two  being  through  a  Carbutt  orthochrumatising 
screen ;  the  second  a  Dallmeyer  38-6  portrait  lena,  sixteen  exposures : 
the  third  a  Dallni'  piirtnit  lens,  four  exposures;  and  the 

the  fourth  a  I>OM  I  -  .a  lens, eighteen  exposures;  and  the  fifth 

a  Gaadlaeh  SS-3^o  aplonatic  orthoscope,  with  one  upecially  prepared 
p)M»40||ba  aKtianie  outer  corona,  and  other  circum-«olar  objects. 

(3)  Tito  eatoptzic  tefeecopcs  by  Brashear,  with  twenty-Gre  expo- 
sures for  each  ;  the  firrt  having  tbe  ratio  3S-8  with  the  central  tliree 
inches  of  the  minor  sacrificed  to  the  pUte  hoMer,  while  in  the  second, 
7~'2:',  tbe  entire  aperture  was  made  available  by  setting  the  plate 
boUier  at  one  ade  of  the  tube,  and  tilting  the  mirror  slightly,  as  in  the 
Hetrhelian  form  of  mounting. 

('0  Five  dioptric  teleaoopae,  with  objeclivea  uncorrected  for  tbe 
actinic  rays,  tbe  first  a  Clark-Marx  96-6-4  objective,  twenty-five  expo- 
nures,  of  which  five  were  made  with  tbe  full  aperture,  and  five  each 
with  apertures  of  o,  4,  3  and  2  inches;  the  second  a  Schroeder  22-0 
triple  objective,  one  hundied  exposures ;  tbe  third  a  Clark  72-/>  tele- 
scope, with  tbe  sun's  image  enJarged  to  i'!>  inches  diameter,  four 
exjMsurea;  tbe  fourth  a  Speaeer  30-4  objective,  eighteen  exposures, 
divided  amon^  apertures  varying  from  1  to  4  inches ;  the  fifth  a  Clark 
49-.')'fi  objective,  twenty-five  exposures.  This  latter  instrument  wos 
intended  to  provide  pctures  precisely  comparable  with  those  of  the 
seiipae  of  IKw,  January  I,  taken  by  Mr.  Barnard,  and  accordingly  tbe 
aperture  of  the  objective  waa  capped  down  to  1  •'•'i  inches. 

(6)  Two  fiint-gUse  s| 


(0)  Two  duplex 


spectKMGopes,  and  one  quartz  sp 
neraa  for  photograph  mg  the  poli 


of  the 


(7)  A   duplex    teleaoope  of  7SJ  inches  focal  length  for  coronal 


The  finder,  or  directing  toleacope,  was  a  7|-inch  Clark  refractor, 
with  a  high-power  eyepiece. 

In  all,  lliQ  apparatus  mounted  upon  the  polar  axis  embraced  two 
mirron  and  twenty-tbrra  objectives. 

Tbe  operation  of  it  by  hand,  as  ordinarily,  would  of  course  have 
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heen  impossible.  My  experience  dunnp  the  eclipse  in  Japan,  two 
years  previously,  had  suggested  thedesirubihty  of  automatic  operation 
of  all  ecBpse  apparatus;  and  as  a  re.sult  of  much  experimentation 
-with  different  electric  and  pneumaUc  devices,  I  hnally  ventured  to 
adopt  the  pneumatic  valve  system  covered  by  the  letters  patent  of 

Mr.  Merritt  Gaily.  i.- u  u      i.  „ 

By  means  of  this  unique  and  ingenious  system,  which  has  been 
lareely  employed  in  the  automatic  playing  of  musical  instruments,  a 
very  small  current  of  exhaust  air,  say  of  one-tenth  inch  diameter,  is 
made  to  control  an  exhaust  current  very  many  times  greater  in 

^°A  system  of  forty-eight  such  valves  offered  no  difficulties  of  con- 
struction whatever,  and  was  buUt  in  ten  days'  time  under  the  imme- 
diate personal  supervision  of  the  inventor.  The  tubes  leading  from 
the  valve  ports  were  of  half  inch  diameter.  The  control  currents 
were  governed  by  a  succession  of  one-tenth  inch  apertures  punched 
in  a  strip  of  paper  about  nine  inches  wide  and  seven  feet  lon^.  This 
I  wound  upon  the  barrel  of  an  ordinary  chronograph,  so  that  it  would 
unwind  at  a  perfectly  uniform  rate  when  the  chronograph  was  set 
going.  As  the  paper  left  the  barrel  it  piissed  over  the  "  tracker,  and 
waa  re-wound  upon  a  take-up  roller.  The  whole  was  mounted  over 
an  exhaust  organ  bellow.*,  strongly  built,  and  with  spnngs  of  triple 
tension.  This  combined  apparatus  made  a  perfect  pneumatic  commu- 
tator, having  forty-eight  air  currents  in  perfect  control.  In  order  to 
set  any  current  in  motion,  it  was  only  necessary  to  puncture  the 
control  sheet  at  a  point  whose  .r  was  equal  to  the  time,  and  whose  y 
corresponded  to  the  number  of  the  air-port  in  the  "  tracker." 

From  the  commutator,  half  inch  lead  pipes  were  run  to  the  position 
of  the  different  mechanical  devices  which  were  to  come  into  action 
during  totality.  Here  they  were  connected  with  small  pneumatic 
bellows  of  the  ordinary  V-pattern. 

Each  bellows,  then,  was  so  connected  by  appropriate  mechanical 
movements,  that  its  collapsing  thrust  should  perform  the  various  sorts 
of  work  required,  whether  the  operation  of  an  exposing  shutter,  the 
revolution  of  a  nicol,  the  variation  of  available  aperture,  or  the  shift- 
ing of  a  photographic  plate. 

In  sucn  a  variety  of  apparatus  it  was  impossible  that  one  form  of 
mechanical  movement  should  suffice  for  the  whole.  The  requirements 
of  some  of  the  instruments  were  best  met  by  shutters  which  the  pneu- 
matic bellows  held  open  against  the  action  of  a  spring  during  the  full 
length  of  the  exposure ;  while  others  required  that  alternate  actions 
of  the  pneumatic  should  open  and  close  tne  shutter  or  exposing  slide. 
This  was  easy  enough;  but  the  problem  of  changing  the  sensitised 
plates  for  new  exposures  turned  out  to  be  much  more  difficult,  es- 
pedally  where  a  large  number  of  exposures  was  required. 

Where  the  plates  were  small,  and  the  exposures  few,  a  sliding  plate 
holder  was  found  to  work  best ;  here  it  was  only  necessary  to  fasten  a 
ratchet  to  the  back  of  the  plate  holder,  and  then  attach  a  pawl  to  the 
yibrating  ade  of  the  bellows.  But  some  of  the  plates  were  of  the 
aize  17  X  20  inches,  and  they  could  not  be  advantageously  managed 
in  this  way.  I  finally  hit  upon  the  idea  of  attaching  them  to  a  re- 
volving crate  or  barrel,  set  in  motion  on  its  axis  by  means  of  a  small 
weight  fa.stened  to  a  cord  wound  upon  a  pulley  or  wheel  at  one  end. 
The  whole  was  then  rigged  escapement  fashion,  with  detents  equal 
to  the  number  of  plates,  and  eacn  detent  so  adjusted  that  when  at 
rest  its  corresponding  plate  lay  in  the  focal  plane  of  the  objective.  A 
very  small  pneumatic  then  sufficed  as  a  pallet,  or  as  a  trigger  to  set  off 
the  meclianical  device  on  the  conclusion  of  each  exposure.  This  simple 
movement  was  found  to  be  sure  of  action,  easy  of  construction,  and  to 
require  a  minimum  of  time  for  shifting  the  plates. 

Also,  the  capacities  of  other  devices  for  shifting  plates  were  tried. 
At  the  focus  of  one  of  the  smaller  instruments  a  plate  was  set  in  a 
small  frame  sliding  laterally  in  a  frame  of  twice  its  own  dimensions, 
and  this  latter  again  sliding  longitudinally  in  a  shallow  box  of  twice 
the  dimension  of  the  outer  frame.  By  means  of  three  pneumatic 
bellows,  appropriately  set  and  fitted  with  ratchet  movements,  every 
part  of  the  sensitive  plate  was  brought  to  the  centre  of  the  focal  plane, 
and  the  exposure  duly  made. 

For  the  reflectors,  It  was  found  best  to  employ  an  endless  chain  or 
belt  of  plates,  double  hinged  together  by  means  of  continuous  flexible 
tapes. 

In  order  to  test  the  utmost  capacity  of  the  automatic  apparatus, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  a  large  series  of  pictures  of  the  same 
corona  with  a  given  instrument,  a  quick-acting  lens  was  rigged  with 
a  long  phite  barrel,  sliding  automatically  forth  and  back  in  a  frame 
rigidly  attached  to  the  tube.  The  barrel  had  ten  plate-strips  upon  it, 
and  the  ratchet  movements  gave  ten  exposures  for  each  strip.  In 
this  manner  one  hundred  exposures,  from  a  half  second  to  two  seconds 
long,  were  readily  obtained  with  a  single  instrument. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  construction  of  a  camera  box  for  each  tele- 


scope, I  adopted  the  plan  of  mounting  the  polar  axis  near  the  middle 
of  a  large  Uucker  portable  house,  one  end  of  which  had  a  removeable 
roof,  while  the  other  formed  a  dark  room.  The  spaces  between  all 
the  instruments  in  the  axis  were  readily  stopped,  and  a  partition 
athwart  the  house  was  built  up  underneath  the  axis,  and  down  from 
the  rafters  of  the  house.  It  was  then  a  simple  matter  to  connect  the 
partition  with  a  wooden  frame  around  the  exterior  of  the  polar  axis 
by  means  of  heavy,  opaque  cloth  secured  to  the  partition  and  the 
frame,  with  sufficient  slacK  to  allow  the  necessary  motion  of  the  polar 
axis  and  all  the  instruments  mounted  on  it. 

It  may  be  further  stated  that  substantially  all  this  apparatus  \5jas 
devised,  constructed,  and  tested  at  sea,  during  the  voyage  of  the  U.SS. 
Penmcola  from  New  York  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda. 

Notwithstanding  the  evident  impossibility  of  securing  any  pictures 
of  the  corona,  as  a  thick  cloud  stood  nearly  stationary  over  the  sun 
at  the  time  of  totality,  the  pneumatic  commutator  vras  brought  into 
operation,  and  the  control  chronograph  set  going  fifteen  seconds  before 
the  predicted  time  of  second  contact.  The  duration  of  totality  was 
190  seconds,  and  over  ."iOO  exposures  were  made.  Tlie  automatic 
movements  of  exposing  shutters  and  the  other  apparatus  in  the  un- 
covered portion  of  the  house  were  apparent;  while  in  the  absence  of 
pictures  on  the  plates,  the  accurate  registration  of  the  moveable  plate 
holders  was  rendered  certain  by  the  subsequent  examination  of  marks 
so  placed  upon  the  sUdes  and  revolving  barrels  as  to  disclose  any  failure 
of  the  mechanism  to  act. 

After  many  months  of  experimentation  it  may  now  be  said  that  the 
automatic  operation  of  a  large  amount  of  photographic  apparatus 
simultaneously  has  teen  carried  beyond  the  experimental  stage. 
Many  of  the  "mechanical  applications  which  operated  successfully  at 
Cape'  Ledo  might  evidently  be  covered  by  letters  patent,  but  tlieir  use 
will  not  he.  so  restricted.  The  simplicity  and  directness  of  the  methods 
employed  leave  little  to  be  desired,  while  the  inodi>rate  expense  of  the 
apparatus  puts  it  within  easy  reach.  Of  course,  the  equal  facility  of 
its  application  to  the  automatic  working  of  every  sort  of  physical  ap- 
paratus will  not  escape  notice. 


RETOUCHING. 

By  D.  L.  HuBD. 

The  little  talk  I  shall  make  here  on  the  subject  of  working  the  nega- 
tive will  occupy  but  a  few  minutes.  My  purpose  is  simply  to  say  a 
few  words  on  what  I  consider  the  natural  office  of  retoucliing,  with 
some  reference  to  the  enormities  with  which  it  stands  charged  as 
practised  to-day. 

I  am  glad  that  the  journals  have  lately  been  giving  this  matter  a 
wider  attention,  and  that  the  management  of  this  Association  has 
thought  it  well  to  bring  it  here  for  discussion. 

Some  of  us  remember  when  this  baby  was  born,  twenty  odd  years 
ago,  and  how  much  it  was  thought  to  add  to  the  resources  of  portrait 
photography.  It  was  held  as  a  secret  in  the  town  of  Boston  for  a 
little  time  after  its  advent,  and  pilgrimages  were  made  by  ambitious 
men  from  outlying  towns  with  a  view  to  discovering  the  methods 
whereby  such  phenomenal  work  was  produced.  One  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  measure  the  angle  of  the  skylight,  and  anotlier  returned  to 
his  own  city  and  proclaimed  that  he  had  captured  the  idea.  His 
watchful  eye  had,  during  his  call,  ^caught  sight  of  blue  mosquito 
netting  under  the  skyUgnt,  and  he  reasoned  that  the  meshes  corre- 
sponded to  the  stipple  that  appeared  upon  the  print.  This  conjecture, 
it  afterwards  transpired,  was  not  correct. 

Awhile  back  I  was  present  at  a  club  supper  where  a  gentleman 
read  a  paper  on  Lying.  The  gentleman  was  a  lawyer,  and  it  must 
naturally  occur  to  you  that  he  would  possess  great  familiarity  with 
his  subject.  He  considered  lying  under  three  heads :  the  natural  liar, 
the  artistic  liar,  and  the  d — d  liar.  For  convenience  of  illustration, 
and  teeause  of  the  close  analogy  of  the  subject,  I  sliall  make  the  same 
classification. 

Natural  retouching  may  be  said  to  be  such  corrective  work  as  will 
be  unobtrusive,  supplementing  only  the  shortcomings  incident  to  the 
process.  Photography  does  not  always  render  a  face  as  we  see  it ; 
and  in  order  to  bring  the  picture  to  as  close  a  representation  of  life 
ais  possible,  more  or  less  work  is  required  to  be  done ;  and  tliis  needs 
no  excuse.  For  instance,  either  from  a  slight  under-exposure  or  heed- 
less development  your  image  lacks  that  soft  blending  of  lights  and 
shadows  seen  in  nature ;  the  lines  are  hard,  and  a  general  exaggera- 
tion of  the  defects  of  the  face  is  the  result.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
most  direct  and  effective  way  to  remedy  this  is  to  make  another 
negative.  But  there  are  often  reasons  wliv  you  liad  better  not ;  you 
may  have  secured  such   a  fine  pose,  ani  withal  so   pleasing  and 
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I  (wbieh  haa  eluded  Tou  in  ererr  plate  but 
that>,  that  it  make*  one  muy  to  think  of  naayrei  attempt*. 
iVrhiip*  tht  prooN  have  beea  •bowB,  and  the  sitter  wiD  have  that  and 
no  other.  Clearly,  then,  joa  flMit  make  the  moat  of  that  nefratiTe ; 
Tos  moat  eiMZ  taa  akadows  down,  aoftt-n  hard  oatlinea.  and  try  to 
iiMka  the  teh  praMBtaUe.  It  i«  hardly  m«eaaanr  to  aty  that  when 
V  "  1  bare  4ooe  yoar  heat,  if  yua  command  it  to  tne  dtter  it  muat  be 
uiTii  aom*  mental  reaerrations  ragaidiog  technical  value.  Still, 
retuuching  haa  halped  you  out,  and  mftde  reapectable  what  otherwiae 
would  bare  bean  wholly  bad.  Or  aupnoaini;  the  ezpoanre  and 
daTalopaaot  ha4  left  nothinf  to  ba  dattiM,  perhapa  the  tkin  of  the 
aub^el  baa  apfiaared  upon  the  plate  a«  an  rzaaveration  of  bWmislieK ; 
or  patrfnn  of  ookor hare  aaaiimed  tha form  oaaemeeaioo.  Such  work 
\*  win  eomet  llda  b  aurely  called  b».  Or,  agaui,  year  aitter  haa  a 
faea  fnO  of  angnlaritiM,  which  ao  lifchthiir  undpr  heaTcn  (onleaa 
nocompanied  by  an  nTei^zpoaure  that  will  makM  it  flat)  can  quite 
Leep  down  to  natural  Bmit*.  Than  the  paoril  i*  your  friend  again. 
iiutj  paopk  aitting  in  a  light  (traqoar  tbiw  that  to  which  they  are 
accualoaed  wiQ  kowI  a  little.  Tm  axpreaiion  can  often  be  made 
wlii.Ily  nght  brr  a  little  indidoaa  aoftaaiag  of  the  line*  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  foreoead.  iVliani  tba  wUtaa  of  the  eyea  in  the  photo- 
gtrah  may  appear  darker  than  ia  aatwe  br  rauion  of  a  tinj^  of 
ydowBM*,  oftan  noticed  in  nanoiia  of  bflioua  Labit,  or  the  aame  reaok 
may  be  had  from  a  eoomataa  atate  of  tba  minate  blood  Teaaela.  Than 
it  ia  v«qr  •*?  ^  bring  back  tba  ralatiTa  wbitaoaaa  by  a  few  tonebaa 
of  yonrfiaeu. 

Othar  HlaatTatknM  of  what  may  be  ealled  natoral  retondiing  will 
naturaDjr  wnaiial  tbamaalrea  to  yon. 

Artiatic  latoodiiaf  anbrncea  all  tbia  and  a  Rood  deal  more :  whan 
elaboratalr  doM,  the  eBtira  t»e»  and  a*en  a  part  of  the  drapery  haa 
baas  earanUy  wotkad  orer,  and  modelling  of  the  face  haa  been 
coBaeientiooaly  preearred,  the  ligbta  and  ahadowa  bleodad,  the  akin 
brongbt  to  a  aoft,  textury  appearaaOL  a  taodan^  to  fbtnaaa,  when 
prairnt,  haa  bees  eorreetrd,  a  Ugh  Igbt  atnagtbaoad  here  and 
there  to  give  a  little  more  pionniwaad  aSaet,  aad  a  general  baluging 
of  the  face  into  tone  and  Taloa  baa  baaa  aeooapliabad.  I  aaed  not 
•aT  that  a  ntgmtife  worked  in  thia  way  can  only  be  done  by  an 
aitiat 

D — d  letooehiag  (if  ao  emphatic  an  adjective  may  be  oaed  in  tbia 
pteaeBce)  aptly  ilaerrihiia  the  tTMtmit  tiiat  m  treaeadoaa  majority 
«f  an  the  nagatiTaa  aude  ia  them  day*  raeeiTa. 

It  ia  of  the  nmat  baeoie  ebaiaetcr;  and  whan  the  artiat  in  banged 
hair  haa  cnadialad  bar  labuaia,  aottog  iimaln*  o<  the  oniiaal  nega- 
tive bat  the  oattia»  She  ptowada  la  ftaa  aad  aaay  dawaea  of  all 
the  law*  that  govern  tba  atodaoliaa  o(  aatanl  obMa  d  Bgbt  aad 
abade.  AH  the  cbai  aetaAHea  ol  the  face  go  dawa  baft—  barmthlaa* 
peadl:  wriaklaa diaappaafy daptomioae an  aMda  to  liaa  «n;  deiieata 
tracing*  of  aanadaa  ate  oMnatatad ;  aad  wka*  aU  ia  done  the  eyea  and 
month  are  the  only  fbaiana  thai  lanaia  iataet ;  and  they  an  ao  oat 
of  valna  with  all  tW  awwwda  tbem  that  tbay  apaaar  like  floating 
ia  a  •pharical  aaa  af  pofiabad  aurble.  i  do  not  blama  the 
M  wocha  an  to  what  ia  laqoind  of  her,  and  what  the  i« 
praiaid  for  doiag,  bat  tbia  ia  the  photograpliir  portraiturv  of  to-day. 
The  bighaat  amfaitioa  of  the  aagatiaa  worliar  ia  to  finiah  to  a  amooth- 
naa*  that  rivala  poiwalaia ;  ao  taooght  or  can  for  the  awdelliBg  or  all 
that  aabtla  qaafaty  of  faadariag  ao  vital  to  iJm  likinuai ;  no  feeling 
for  portrait  afltei^— oa^  a  pmoajr  for  a  laatb  Mathaniral  aorfaea 
aad  a  atraggle  for  rotoadlty.  It  i*  oaelea  to  ranark  bow  worthlaa* 
•Mk  pholUfia|ilia  an  in  the  eyea  of  al  people .  of  artiatie  feeling,  or 
etaa  to  theaa  who  aaak  a  liMaaaa,  or  how  degrading  it  ia  to  photo- 
frraph^l  NetUagaaatribalaa  aHtaleiaaove  oa  froia  a  laaqfpntioa 
a«  attiata,  aboat  wbish  than  baa  bean  aaeh  aaawaleaadaaaottrforthe 


The bnefaleileet  of  thia  ignotBat  aad  ridiculooa  work  ia  recog- 
niaad,  I  think,  by  all  oar  beat  phatqgiaphata.  Adam  Salamoo,  aa  far 
back  a*  1874  (when  tUa  ■eaatar  wm  bat  a  tadpole)  dephwed  the 
practice  of  ntoocbing.  Kajlaadar,  the  great  Tanaian  photographic 
artiat,  writea:  "  I  thuk  tba  praetica  of  ratooching  the  negative  a  aad 
thaw  for  photographv.  It  ia  impoaiibla  for  even  very  capable  artiata 
to  rival  or  improve  tne  deiieata,  ahaoat  myateriou*  gradaitioaa  of  the 
pholMpwb.  I  eooaider  a  touched  photograph  ipailwi  for  every  por- 
pOMi*'^  io«  win  notice  that  be  doe*  nut  quafif^  theaa  itatamaBta  at 
aljor  ndarit  that  retouching  mav  ba  employed  in  any  eaae. 

The  PHridaot  of  thia  Aaiociaaaa  a  i ilea,  in  a  recent  contribution  to 
a  y*ar>boak :  "  How  often  do  we  make  aegativea  no  nearly  perfect, 
aad  ao  tloaaij  approaeUng  our  fancy,  that  but  a  few  touche*  aeem 
aeemaory  to  eotapieto  them:  aad  we  faal  that  if  only  thoae  few 
tooebea  toM  be  properly  made  they  would  certainly  m  a  '  joy  for 
aver.'  Bat,  aiaa!  tbey  h^vp  only  to  go  throogh  the  retoncber'*  handji 
to  kacow  •  laHiag  repaoach." 


H.  P.  Robinaon,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  authority  on  either 
aide  of  the  Atlantic,  say* :  "  A  great  deal  has  been  said  i(ptiu>t 
retouching,  and  very  little  in  favour  of  it ;  yet  it  is  practised  to  such 
an  extent  and  carried  so  far  that  individual  likeness  is  almost 
abolished.  Highly  touched  portraits  uaed  to  remind  \io  of  waxworks 
or  marble,  hot  it  has  now  passed  that  stage  of  untruth.'' 

It  seemato  me  that  the  beet  men  un  the  other  side  of  the  water  ar« 
more  outspoken  on  this  matter  than  photographers  here,  and  as  far  aa 
m^  opportunitiea  enable  bm  to  judge  the  evil  has  been  greatly 
mitigated  there. 

I'erbapa  the  worst  feature  of  all  is  that  the  great  mass  of  people 
here,  oM  and  yoang,  want  this  bastard  work.  Thoy  have  become 
educated  up,  or  down,  to  it,  and  en-  out  a  truthful,  legitimate  repre- 
sentation :  Amjf  wiA  it .'  Particiilsrlv  is  this  the  case  with  persons 
past  middfe  life.  The  anaccountahle  Reeling  seems  to  possess  them 
that  to  grow  old  ia  sbamafol,  aad  they  clamour  for  photogr.iphs  that 
give  them  young-old  fana.  He  who' panders  most  to  this  wretched 
vanity  will  be  exalted  in  the  market-^aoe  and  by  the  firaade. 

Well,  what  shall  we  do  P  Tlie  public  have  elected  that  a  shining 
puff-ball  ia  the  ne  olut  ultra  of  photographic  art ;  and  the  artistic 
world  haa  decided  tnat  there  is  nothing  so  common  and  debased  as 
portraiu  bv  photographv.  He  who  n>f  use*  to  conform  to  the  standard 
»et  up  by  the  pubbc  will  have  to  forego  their  order*.  I  know  whereof 
I  affirm,  for  I  have  tried  it 

Still,  then  ia  a  ehMid  ia  the  sky,  which  if  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand  now,  ia  going  to  overcast  'the  heaven*  by -and -by,  and  the 
parclied  and  wearied  aoal  of  the  true  pbotogranh<-r  will  be  mode  glad 
by  the  rafreabiag  rain  of  appreciation.  Aueady  there  are  many 
people  who  an  afek  of  this  miwrable  mianpreaentation,  and  the 
number  aright  be  greatly  increaaad  if  men  of  the  better  cla.<is  would 
drop  their  weak-kneed  poUey  and  work  for  thokeot  resulu  inntead  of 
the  iBdat  proAU  in  the  immediate  prea«nt.  '^th  will  prevail  in 
photogra^y  aa  in  aU  eka. 

I  do  ant  wiah  to  ba  aaderatood  aa  inveighing  against  retouching, 
for  we  all  know  it  is  a  great  help  when  properly  employed.  Yet  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that,  taken  aa  a  whole,  the  photographs  made  in  this 
eooatnr  for  the  la«t  ten  years  wouU  have  been  infinitely  better  had 
retoacaing  been  unknown. 

To  the  oonacientioaa  photoirrapber,  he  who  seeks  to  give  present 
ami  permanent  vahw  to  portrait  work,  the  question  of  working  the 
negative  it  a  more  tatioaa  and  perplexing  oite. 


OX  THE.REVEB8AL  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC  IllAOE  HY  TllIO-CAKBA.MlUES. 

CoLoxRi.  Watbbuoi-rr  ha*  favoured  tu  with  revised  advance  aheeta 

of  the  following  article,  which  is  written  for  the  Journal  of  the  Photo- 

grapkit  Siidely  of  India. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  month,  while  carrying  out  some  experi- 
ment* tofind  a  uiaauiativa  for  aikoaagen,  I  discovered  that  phen^l- 
thttrnifctiiile  (pbenyl-aulpbo-ana),  added  in  a  very  minute  Quantity 
to  the  ordinary  eikooogaa  devefeper,  posaeaaed  the  remarkable  pro- 
perty of  more  or  leaa  (wmplatslv  tranaforming  the  negative  photo- 
graphic image  into  a  noaitive,  aa«i  that  thus  I  wa*  able  to  produce  at 
will  mora  or  laaa  paRMt  poartiTe  picture*  in  pUoe  of  negative  ones, 
under  othantiaa  quite  normal  condition*  of  exposure  in  the  camera 
and  of  dewiopawat 

Latar  esponawnta  have  aliown  that  allyl-thio-carbamide,  or  thio- 
ainamine,  paeaattea  the  taae  propertv,  perhap<  in  a  atrouBer  degree, 
aad  reveraea  the  iwagea  de? dopwl  wi'tli  pyrrvallol  and  hydroquinone, 
aa  alao  tboaa  developed  with  eikonngen.  Thi<>-carb«mide,  or  vulph- 
urea,  alao  prodneea  nraraal  with  the  eikonogen  developer,  but  not  so 
marke<tly  aa  the  two  alcoholic  thio-carbamide.*.  Carbamide,  or  urea, 
appears  to  cause  no  reversal  with  the  eikonogen  developer :  and  this 
ooiervetion,  if  confirmed  by  further  investigation  v;ith  other  developer*, 
wouM  tend  to  show  that  sulphur  has  an  active  part  in  bringing  aoout 
the  reversal. 

I  have  alao  found  that  the  phenyl  and  allyl-thio<nrbamide8,  when 
applied  t<i  precipitated  bromkle  or  chloride  of  silver,  or  to  gelstine 
dry  plate  films  containing  them,  linve  no  visible  action  upon  them; 
but  if  an  alkali  b<>  a'lded,  a  powerful  darkening  and  reducing  action 
is  set  up,  even  in  the  dark  and  entirely  without  the  action  of  light. 
With  toe  iodide  this  action  in  not  ro  strong. 

Thio-carbamide  with  alkali  give*  off  ammonia  and  darkens  and 
reduoaa  the  silver  haloids;  and  a  strong  solution  of  it  is  capable  of 
darkening  a  galatine  plate  in  the  dark  even  without  alkali. 

Urea,  evaa  with  alkali,  doea  not  visibly  darken  a  gelatine  dry  pUite 
film,  nor  darkea  or  rtduoe  the  silver  hakMds  in  the  absence  of  light. 
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So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  these  peculiar  actions  of  the  thio- 
carbamidee,  in  reversinj?  the  photographic  image  and  in  darkening 
and  reducing  the  silver  haloids  in  the  absence  of  light,  have  not  before 
been  noticed. 

The  thio-carbamides  of  the  alcoholic  series  are  formed  by  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  the  so-called  "mustard  oils,"'  or  thio-carbamides. 
Phem/lr4hio-carbmnidf,  formed  from  phenylic  mustard  oil,  has,  accord- 
ing to  Watts,  the  formula  CS  <^S''  ^' 

It  is  a  crystalline  substance  very  slicflitly  soluble  in  cold,  more 
easUy  in  boilinff,  water  and  in  alcohol.  Watts  further  remarks  that 
when  boiled  with  nitrate  of  silver  it  exchanges  its  sulphur  for  oxygen 
and  is  converted  into  phenyl-carbamide. 

Apphed  by  itself  in  solution  to  an  ordinary  gelatine  dry  plate  con- 
taining bromide  or  bromo-iodide  of  silver,  it  has  no  visible  reducing 
action,  and,  indeed,  appears  to  act  as  a  restrainer  of  development ; 
but  mixed  with  an  alkali,  such  as  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate,  it 
very  powerfully  darkens  the  film,  even  without  the  action  of  light. 
When  fixed,  the  darkened  part  of  the  plate  is  of  a  deep  yellowish  olive 
colour,  and  is  harder  and  less  absorbent  of  water  than  the  unaltered 
part  of  the  film.  The  darkening  action  is  the  same  on  a  gelatino- 
chloride  of  silver  film,  though  I  have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
reversal  of  the  image  on  chloride  films  developed  with  eikonogen  as 
noted  below. 

The  alkaline  solution  of  this  thio-carbamide  also  dai-kens  and 
reduces  pure  bromide  of  silver  in  the  dark ;  and  if  the  darkened 
precipitate  be  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  clears  in  colour,  and  by  the 
addition  of  muriatie  acid  to  the  clear  fluid,  chloride  of  silver  will  be 
precipitated.  Eikonogen  developer  added  to  the  darkened  precipitate 
blackens  it,  and  if,  after  washing  the  latter,  nitric  acid  be  added  only 
a  very  little  unaltered  bromide  is  left,  together  with  a  flocculent  brown 
insoluble  deposit. 

Weak  solutions  of  phenyl-thio-carbamide  act  more  effectively  in 
reversing  the  image  than  strong  ones,  and  with  the  eikonogen  deve- 
loper the  best  proportion  seems  to  be  about  twenty  to  twenty-five 
Sarts  of  the  watery  saturated  solution  in  100  parts  of  the  mixed 
eveloper ;  and  as  a  saturated  solution  in  water,  even  at  the  compara- 
tively high  temperature  we  now  have  in  Calcutta,  seems  to  hold  an 
almost  inappreciable  quantity  of  the  salt,  the  proportion  actually  con- 
tained in  the  developer  must  be  exceedingly  small. 

The  eikonogen  developer  I  have  usually  employed  is  that  recom- 
mended by  IJ*.  Nichol,  which  was  given  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Joum<d,  and  contains  sulphite  of  soda. 

A. 

Eikonogen    5  parts. 

Sodium  sulphite 10     „ 

Water   100     „ 

I  have  not  found  that  the  presence  of  this  salt  interferes,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  with  the  reversal,  and  am  inclined  to  think  that 
its  presence  in  moderate  quantity  is  beneficial,  though  good  reversals 
may  be  obtained  with  plain  eikonogen  and  carbonate  of  soda. 

B. 

Sodium  carbonate  (cryst.)  8  parts. 

Water  100    „ 

One  part  each  of  A  and  B  to  two  parts  of  water. 

The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  bromide  (from  •'>  to 
1  part  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  to  about  100  of  developer)  seems  to 
aid  in  the  reversal  of  the  lights.  In  some  cases  a  trace  of  ammonia 
also  seems  to  be  beneficial  in  aiding  the  complete  reversal. 

So  far,  I  have  not  found  phenyl-tliio-carbamide  to  have  the  same 
action  of  reversing  the  image  when  used  with  ferrous  oxalate,  pyro- 
gallol,  or  hydroquinone  developers  as  it  has  with  eikonogen.  With 
ferrous  oxalate  I  have  obtained  traces  of  reversal.  Applied  in  dif- 
ferent strengths  to  an  exposed  dry  bromide  plate  and  developed  with 
pyrogallol  (Britannia  formula),  it  acted  as  a  powerful  restrainer.  It 
did  so  also  with  ordinary  pyro-ammonia  and  bromide,  and  stained  the 
plates  a  deep  yellow.  With  the  hydroquinone  developer  its  action 
was  quite  different,  and  it  appeared  to  be  a  powerful  accelerator, 
reduction  taking  place  over  the  touched  parts,  which  in  fact  were 
fogged  all  over  before  the  normal  image  was  developed.  No  signs  of 
reversal  were  obtained  with  this  developer,  but  it  is  probable  that 
with  f urtlier  investigation  it  will  be  found  to  reverse,  as  it  does  with 
thio-sinamine. 

It  may  be  here  noted  that  different  makes  of  plates  show  different 
inabilities  of  reversal,  and  so  far  as  my  exjieriments  have  gone, 
Wratten's  "Ordinary"  and  "Instantaneous"  plates  have  given  the 
bMt  results ;  but,  possibly,  variations  in  the  quantity  of  thio-carba- 
mide and  of  bromide  will  have  to  be  made  for  different  malses  of 
plates. 


Ai>roj)OK  of  this,  I  may  remark  tliat  now  that  diy  plates  are  so  in- 
valuable and  so  largely  used  for  scientific  researches  of  all  kinds,  it 
would  be  a  great  convenience,  at  any  rate  to  distant  workers,  if  dry 
plate  makers  could  indicate  on  their  dry  plate  packages  the  nature- 
and  proportions  of  the  haloid  salts  used  in  the  emulsion. 

Thio-sinamine,  or  Allyl-thio-carbamide,  according  to  Watts,  has  the- 
formula  CS  \5jg  ■' '^  •' and  is  prepared  l)y[ treating  allyl-thio-carba- 
mide, or  the  essential  oil  of  black  mustard,  with  ammonia.  It  is 
more  soluble  in  cold  water  than  the  phenyl-thio-carbamide,  and  is 
also  soluble  in  alcohol.  In  some  of  my  experiments  I  have  used  an 
almost  saturated  solution  of  the  thio-carbamide  formed  by  adding  four- 
parts  of  the  strongest  liquid  ammonia  to  one  part  of  the  orfiinary 
essential  oil  of  mustard  obtained  from  the  druggist.  As  soon  as  the 
ammonia  has  taken  up  as  much  of  the  oil  as  it  will,  the  solution  may 
be  decanted  off  and  the  ammonia  allowed  to  evaporate.  Of  the  solu- 
tion thus  prepared,  about  one  part  in  100  of  the  mixed  eikonogen 
developer  as  above  is  suiBcient  to  produce  reversal  on  development ; 
a  little  bromide  may  be  added,  and  a  slight  trace  of  ammonia  seems- 
beneficial. 

This  solution  has  rather  an  unpleasantly  strong  smell  of  old  cheese 
and  garlic,  and  it  is  advisable  to  evaporate  it  and  obtain  the  thio- 
sinamine  in  a  crj'stalUne  and  odourless  form,  in  which  it  may  also  be 
purchased  in  Europe.  Of  the  saturated  solution  of  the  crystals  from 
half  to  one  part  in  100  parts  of  the  developer  is  enough. 

The  reversing  action  of  the  thio-sinamine  seems  to  be  stronger  than 
with  the  phenyl-thio-carbamide,  and  it  gives  clearer  whites.  The- 
colour  of  the  images  produced  with  it  with  eikonogen  alone,  without 
bromide  or  ammonia,  is  a  beautiful  rich  chocolate  brown  verging  to- 
purple.  It  has  given  a  very  fair  reversal  with  pyrogallol  developer 
containing  sulphite,  though  it  did  not  do  so  with  a  pyro-ammonia 
developer  prepared  according  to  the  "  Britannia  "  formula  with  nitric- 
acid  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  bromide.  With  Thomas's  hydro- 
quinone developer  it  also  did  not  reverse  the  image,  but  with  a 
developer  prepared  with — 

Hydroquinone    1  part. 

Sodium  sulphite    2  parts. 

Carbonate  of  soda  (cryst.)   10      ., 

Water 70      „ 

I  obtained  very  clear  reversals  in  copying,  though  I  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful in  a  landscape  with  considerable  contrast  between  the  sky  and 
foreground.  With  eikonogen  also,  the  thio-sinamine  seems  to  work 
best  with  sulphite. 

Applied  to  pure  precipitated  bromide  of  silver  in  the  dark,  thio- 
sinamine  does  not  darken  it,  but  seems  to  enter  into  combination  with- 
it,  forming  a  soft,  pasty  mass,  and,  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  dissolves  it. 
Carbonate  of  soda  solution  darkens  the  soft  mass  at  once,  and  the  solu- 
tion treated  with  dilute  muriatic  acid  gives  off  a  smell  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen ;  nitric  acid  partly  and  slowly  restores  the  colour.  With 
muriatic  acid  the  nitric  acid  solution  gives  chloride  of  silver.  A  very- 
peculiar  smell  was  evolved  by  the  mixed  acids.  Eikonogen  developer 
added  to  the  darkened  precipitate,  after  treatment  with  soda,  turned 
it  quite  black.  Nitric  acid  caused  effervescence,  and  made  the  pre- 
cipitate lighter  in  colour.  It  appeared  to  be  a  mixture  of  yellow- 
bromide,  and  a  black  substance  with  a  little  flocculent  deposit. 
Muriatic  acid  added  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  gave  a  copious  pre- 
cipitate of  silver  chloride. 

The  alkaline  solution  applied  to  chloride  of  silver  also  darkens  it 
very  strongly.  Nitric  acid  does  not  clear  the  precipitate  much,  but 
the  solution  gave  a  copious  precipitate  of  chloriae  with  muriatic  acid. 
The  action  generally  is  much  the  same  as  with  the  bromide. 

With  silver  iodide,  thio-sinamine  also  forms  a  soft,  waxy  mass,  andl 
dissolves  it.  Carbonate  of  soda  only  very  slightly  discolours  the  mass 
with  the  dirty  yellow  appearance  of  a  sulphur  compound  of  silver. 
Nitric  acid  set  up  a  strong  effervescence  and  nitrous  fumes,  and  restored 
the  iodide  to  its  original  colour.  The  acid  solution  gave  no  precipitate 
with  muriatic  acid,  but  the  same  peculiar  smell  as  above. 

Colonel  J.  Watkbkou^,  B.S£!. 
(To  be  continued.) 

♦ ■ 

SOME  EXPERIENCE. 
In  our  old  "copy-bosks"  we  used  to  write  something  about  "  experience 
teaches."  Ever  since  I  have  had  a  modest  gallery  of  my  own,  now  many 
years,  I  have  found  tliat  copy-book  statement  very  true.  I  have  at- 
tempted, as  far  as  possible,  to  let  experience  teach  me,  and  I  have  not 
been  particular  in  regard  to  who  furnished  it.  Indeed,  some  of  my  moat 
valuable  lessons  have  been  paid  for  out  of  other  people's  pockets.    I 
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lonwd  thai  h  ii  not  Mfe  to  try  new  utd  miMed  methods  ia  ooe'i  MgoUr 
lia*  el  wort.  Thta  jnM  P«>d  lor  by  an  old  tamA  of  miaa  7«Ma  ago.  He 
wM  doJag  a  large  and  ftoaperoM  bwisMi,  wliieh  I  am  glad  to  wy  ha* 
dodWed  iBwiy  tinia  rinee  then.  We  ellaa  laagli  aear  tb*  iMidant  ■»« 
likm  Wkiag  of  now  Metbodj  and  their  wortiBg  in  piaetto.  It  «ai  no 
laa^hiaf  mafter  at  tkat  time,  howerer. 

SooM  oiM  gava  laj  trieod  a  new  fdnMUa  te  a  ahariac  aolalieii,  It 
«aa  aaid  to  ha  better  than  any  of  thoaa  in  oae  at  the  time,  (i*iag  ridier 
tooee,  iwlatiin  mote  quickly,  and  being  ia  erety  way  a  gnat  improTe- 
meat.  I  haia  iKgottan  joft  what  the  lorBola  wai,  bot  remember  that 
ibcT*  waa  a  paatty  large  proporlioa  of  g^ftliue  in  it.  I  wai  much  inte- 
vaeted  and  woald  fam*  made  np  a  bath,  bat  the  oae  in  oae  waa  new  and 
was  worting  wiO.  Aflv  mach  diacii«iea  be  daaidad  to  ti7  the  thing, 
and  made  apbia  aotatfoB,  vaiag  a  Httle  «<«r  Mean  poaads  of  drarfer 
the  puipoee.  It  waa  a  ptettj  eoadly  balk,  tat  rilver  was  at  a  prMBinm, 
and  the  Mil  was  iiiimllilai  ewr  mo.  How  be  worked  oa  that  solntiaa ! 
It  woald  rihar  the  pap«  all  right,  bat  it  woold  etrip  the  alhnatan  ban 
the  p^per  evaiTtiaM.  We  atodiad  vnt  iM  matter,  bat  that  did  not 
pnfaat  tiw  bath  hennming  loaded  with  albaBMn.  WorUaic  witb  it  was 
<qiila  oat  «f  the  qnaatioa.  The  acst  thing  waa  to  make  a  new  bath  and 
MTo  the  rihar  in  the  old.  Ha  made  the  aaw  bath  after  his  old  formala, 
aad  want  to  wort  to  boil  down  the  oae  that  had  giren  so  mash  trooble. 
A  gaa  rtoie  Hamaii  aixl  a  big  aiapaniiBg  dish  wortad  wy  wall-  He 
had  flDed  9  far  the  kat  time  aad  latl  fl^  aad  bomer  in  ehargs  of  oaa 
of  the  famSy,  wUla  w«  waat  dowa  towa  togrtbsr.  When  we  eame  beak 
an  boor  or  so  later  «a  atet  Arc  wghiee  near  tfaa  piaes  aad  (band  oo  going 
ia  ttet  that*  had  baaa  a  fire  with  a  iTHM^oas  hiaaa.  The  aalatioa  had 
■■Mwly  blasod  op  foriooaly.  ETsiy  oae  was  fiig^taaed.  aad  Ihay  bad 
to  aaad  oat  an  alarm,  (or  the  whole  piaaa  «M  likely  to  go.  Thoflfwasn 
made  shot  wort  of  it. 

The  aait  qnsatioa  was,  Wharo  was  llta  aOvor  ?  Bad  it  goaa  vf  ia 
aaioka.  or  dowa  iato  ths  graond  in  the  water?  Flooring  aad  ihalvee 
were  skaaoi,  the  dUi  tiaraad.  As  it  did  aet  appear  that  maeh  water 
had  baaa  aaod.  w«  hoped  that  ia  the  aAea,  the  din,  «r  lbs  floor,  sons  of 
the  rihor  eoaU  be  kiaad.  Bat  not  a  tiaaa  of  sDvar  eoald  the  aaaayer 
find  iaaBythiaglhatwasseat,aadhabadsi*plaeof  boards,  dirt,  ibelves, 
and  floeriag. 

It  was  fartnaats  tat  ma  that  I  fid  aot  ba*a  to  pay  the  piper  oa  that 
niwaeinn  It  woold  have  made  ase  baiihiiil  Bat  I  leaned  the  leeaoa 
jast  as  wdL  I  laaolvad  that  I  wooM  ast  arnks  large  azpsrimaats  nalass 
I  had  ths  meosy  to  pay  (or  thair  failaM. 

Bat  I  danwed  oaea  aad  paid  my  owa  ^ffm  ia  a  laHsr  way  aot  loag 
allK.  I  Ihoiwfat  I  eoold  praetiae  a  HMs  iwaiif.  I  bai«tat  a  lot  of 
Aathoay's  cottoa,  bat  sow  a  aiiaaas  to  amks  aaoaiaiBg  oa  Mm  ether  and 
4ida».  In  laet,  I  got  the  laltar  artiele  at  a  aoMidstahU  diiaaoot.  1 
went  ahead  with  my  eoDodioa,  bat  it  tonad  oat  aaid,  and  I  had  no  end 
Hi  troabla.  I  got  hot  in  the  eoOar  aad  wait  ap  to  heaiinasiti  one  d«y 
■ad  adMd  far  Mr.  Heaxy  Aalhe«y.  Tbeta  I  pteaeedsd  to  say  what  I 
thoaght  of  that  eottoa.  I  was  ptatQr  croas,  aad  aty  poehat  bad  raflered 
a  little  at  jast  the  time  wbsB  I  aipeetdd  to  mahs  snaiitWBg  If  y  work 
waa  hindwii.  aad  I  waa  far  Iram  happy;  Mr.  Aathoagr  waa  aot  esdted ; 
he  ratbar  qrmpa*bis«d  wUb  aash  boahlia.  aetlad  ma  off  a  tttHa,  aad  got 
at  a  good  maagr  mora  of  Hm  iMla  thaa  I  iateadsd  ha  aboald.  Tbea  ha 
■nggiilid  taalhig  fiUags,  aad  la  tiie  aad  I  iiad  to  eoafaas  to  the  inality 
d  that  etbsr.  I  bad  baaesfly  sopposad  Iba  aettoa  was  at  faalt.  bat  when 
I  look  back  a  lampla  of  ether  which  be  gave  me,  and  tamed  oat  from 
the  eottaa  a  islladinB  with  whiah  I  eoald  aot  lioiMatly  find  any  fault,  I 

\.»  wilUag  to  " owa  np"  the  next  liaie  I  aet  him.    Thoogh  I  had  let 

7  red-hairsil  taaapar  blaaa  op  Kka  a  leaaa  saadla,  he  waa  good-natored 

oat  it,  aad  wbea  I  aonfaeeid.  "-"'tglT  aaggMled  tliat  if  I  got  caaght 

»ia  it  waold  be  with  my  ey«  opaa.  I  dM  aot  gat  eaoglM  on  that 
Oodgeagaia. 

Tban  is  saetbsr  "laaket,"  as  Booba  woald  soy,  that  I  stoaiblad  opon 
Iba  atfasr  doy.  A  aaall  dealer  was  ia  my  plosa  Ilie  other  day,  and  aiaaag 
other  Ihiaga  said  bs  woald  libs  my  Atwood  alaohol  bottles.  Woald  bay 
thsM  if  I  did  aot  waat  tbeai.  I  was  sweat,  lor  I  tboaghl  I  might  piok 
apaaideoorgat  aana  asperimiee.  So  I  did  it.  It  ssema  that  bs  got 
Iba  boHlae  «baa  be  aooU,  aad  thea  waat  aad  had  Ibem  filled  with 
oaMMsa  aiaobeL  Said  it  was  iost  aa  good,  aoat  lass.  Aa^  Be  waa  rather 
■^'tter  oa  Iba  Aatbsay«,beeaaae"  they  wen  so  stiff."    Woold  aot  flU  the 

.tllaa  yMk  tummm  stag.  Bot  be  bad  ather  plaoee  where  ha  aoaki  get 
>.l  ba«OBtad.alMra  paepla  wen  aet  00  foaiaalar.  He  waa  rvy  plao- 
■aat,  let  oot  a  aombar  of  hie  little  eeaoita,  aad  pcemieed  to  eome  aroand 
and  see  OM  lot«.  Tboo^  we  eoold  do  ■BBislhinc  togsther.  Bot  I 
Jida't  sen  Hm  aay  empty  Atwood  bettlao,  I  didn't  hare  any  jast  thsn 
— toasO. 

One  of  my  Mads,  a  while  ago,  thoo^  ha  oeold  do  a  nioe  thing  by 


taking  eome  iodide  of  ammonia  whic)i  was  offered  to  him  at  a  low  rate 
It  was  "  away  below  Anthooy's  figures,"  and  he  said  be  thought  it  was 
jast  as  good.  Perhaps  it  waa,  bat  I  heard  a  good  many  of  bis  complaints, 
and  it  looked  to  me  as  though  bis  iodide  cost  him  fully  fifty  per  cent, 
more  than  the  market  price  of  the  best  article  that  money  will  buy. 
His  sanng,  supposing  he  bad  got  a  good  article,  was  not  quite  worth  the 
risk. 

Some  little  time  ago  I  undertook  to  make  aome  blue  prints  for  an 
eugineer.  Basiasaa  waa  very  slack  with  me  for  eome  time  last  year,  and 
anything  was  weleome.  I  tried  the  ordinary  blue  paper  that  the  engine- 
ering supply  hooaes  sell.  But  my  customer  wanted  something  better,  as 
his  work  was  fine,  and  so  I  began  to  prepare  my  own  paper.  This  was 
easy  wort  at  first  Then  I  had  a  fiat  failure.  I  spoiled  sheet  after  sheet, 
and  aa  the  paper  was  of  a  fine  qaality  the  matter  began  to  look  serioos. 
I  was  boyiog  snailimia  pad  was  paying  too  much  for  it  I  went  through 
vmj  slap  of  the  ptoaaaa  aad  tailed  to  find  the  trouble.  I  spoiled  four 
qoirea  of  paper  axperimeatiag,  aad  then  sent  for  a  new  lot  of  chemicals 
from  the  hoose  of  yoor  pahlialiers.  I  made  good  paper  after  that,  bat  I 
am  posxied  to  know  where  my  trouble  lay.  I  knew  the  old  ferricyanidc 
was  impore  and  not  fit  to  osa,  and  yet  I  made  eome  good  paper  with  it. 
Out  I  ajso  know  that  the  saoM  dirty  staff  oost  aie  all  the  profit  on  the 
job.  All  I  haae  to  abow  for  aty  wort  ia  a  pile  of  paper  that  will  not  print 
witb  Ibioa  weeks'  ai|waiirs  to  a  bright  eon,  and  a  Urge  addition  to  my 
sapstiaaea.    The  loltar  I  pat  down  as  so  much  capital. 

Poor  years  ago  a  dry  plata  aiakar  who  is  now  a  neighbour  of  mine 
had  an  czperianoe  that  oost  him  svary  oent  be  had  in  the  world.  When 
he  began  bosiness  again  it  was  on  the  groond  floor.  He  knows  more 
about  chewlatfy  tlian  ha  did  then,  and  a  deal  more  about  selling  dry 
ptatev  It  ia  gweially  understood  aroand  here  that  he  was  pinched  a 
little  by  eonpalitian,  bat  was  making  money  fast.  Vis  platea  had  a  fine 
repatation,  and  he  was  holding  the  market  against  an  opposition  firm,  as 
tb«y  w«o  eatting  a  little  «a  qoolity. 

Tba  good  plates  that  he  was  making  were  pretty  costly,  and  he  was 
trying  to  maet  o  aaiall  break  in  prieee.  With  a  manufacturer's  instinct 
be  begaa  to  boy  deae  on  the  raw  materials.  I  think  bis  first  investment 
was  ia  soaM  broeiidsa,  which  he  got  far  below  the  American  market. 
There  waa  aaoogh  in  it  to  make  lite  temptation  a  strong  one.  It  was  a 
trap  aad  be  waOted  into  it.  The  omnlsions  fell  off  in  quality  as  the  new 
ileek  rsplaeed  the  old.  The  platea  did  not  keep.  Batch  after  batch  of 
aanUrfon  was  spoiled.  And  while  this  was  going  on  there  was  some 
tinkering  with  a  cheaper  grade  of  gelatine.  Before  he  oould  reeorer  the 
quality,  the  plalaa  in  tte  maihal  rfiowad  arery  fault  a  plate  could  have. 
They  came  book  fraei  e««y  dealer  aad  from  vrary  user.  He  had  simply 
to  labs  tbSH  ia  aad  Ntom  Ifao  moeey  and  stop. 

Ha  soaMliaMa  aaads  aa  a  lew  boxss  of  plates  that  are  not  quite  up  to 
the  staadard ;  bat  of  oae  Ibiag  I  am  pretty  certain— it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Bhsmleals. 

I  said  I  did  aot  make  a  miafaka  again  aboat  eollodion.  But  hypo  took 
me  in  last  fan.  TbaoSsr  of  aaaak  at  oaeaad  a  half  cents  was  too  much 
for  me.  I  was  nearly  oat ;  the  sample  was  a  little  dirty,  but  the  hypo 
wa»  fMssk  The  priee  waa  knrar  than  I  had  erer  paid.  I  cannot  complain 
of  fliOl  bypa  It  waa  aheap  aad  good.  But  that  dirt  came  high.  I  think 
we  mads  the  same  kind  every  time  we  swept  the  floors.  Of  eourse  I 
filtered  the  staff;  it  is  soeh  a  ploasora  to  filter  hypo.  But  I  did  hate  to 
pay  lor  that  dirt  It  waa  soeh  *■  emary  "  dirt.  It  would  go  through  a 
filter  like  distilled  water.  I  woald  not  have  eared  if  the  cask  had  been 
filled  half  and  half.  Bat  it  waa  three  pounds  of  dirt  and  two  of  hypo. 
Bat  then  I  was  perfa^ie  a  little  prejodieed.  I  do  not  want  common, 
cheap,  dirty  hypo.  I  am  paying  market  ptioea  for  the  best  article  I  oan 
fiad. 

I  woold  like  to  preach  a  little  sermon  about  some  card  stock  that  eame 
iato  our  town  two  yean  ago,  and  about  which  the  local  photographers 
are  grumbling  yet,  but  I  am  afraid  you  bare  had  enough  from  a 

—Antkim^'i  OulUtin.  Small  Oillsbt. 


TECHSOLOGICAL  EXAMINATIONS  AT  THE  CITT  AND  GUILDS 
OF  LONDON  INSTITUTE. 

Wa  have  reoeiTed  the  programme  for  Session  1890-91,  from  which  we 
give  the  examination  subjects : — 

pBoroaitAPBT. 

Ordinary  Grade. 

1.  The  charaelarialie  propertiea  of  pyrozyline  for  the  manufaetore  of 

eoUodion,  and  the  Taiiaas  sabstanees  employed  for  the  poiposa,  aa  well 

as  the  solvsnla,  soeh  as  ether,  alcohol,  wood,  naphtha,  ice    Different 

qoalitiss  of  ooUodion. 
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2.  The  wet  process,  dry  plate  processes  with  the  silver  bath,  gelatine 
and  collodion  emulsion  processes,  and  the  principles  involved  in  each. 

3.  The  theory  of  development  by  the  acid  and  alkaline  methods.  The 
theory  of  intensification. 

4.  Printing  in  silver  and  other  metals,  toning  and  fixing  ;  printing  in 
carbon. 

6.  The  collotype  and  powder  processes.    Photo-lithography. 

C.  General  principles  of  portrait  and  landscape  lenses.  The  principles 
of  constmction  of  cameras. 

7.  The  various  apparatus  in  ordinary  use  by  photographers. 

Honours  Grade. 
In  the  Honours  Examination  more  difficult  questions  will  be  set  in  the 
above  subjects,  and,  in  addition,  a  knowledge  will  be  required  of — 

1.  Tlie  Daguerreotype  process,  the  calotype  process. 

2.  Wootlburytype,  stannotype,  vitrified  enamels. 

3.  Special  applications  of  photography  to  engraving ;  typography. 

4.  Special  applications  of  photography  to  astronomical  and  micro- 
scopical purposes,  as  well  as  for  recording  meteorological  and  other 
observations. 

Full  Technological  Certificate. — A  Provisional  Certificate  will  be  granted 
of  the  results  of  the  above  examination.     For  the  full  Technological 
Certificate  in  the  Ordinary  Grade,  the  candidate  who  is  not  otherwise 
qualified  (see  Regulations  30,  37,  and  38)  will  also  be  required  to  have 
passed  the  Science  and  Art  Department's  Examination  in  the  Elementary 
Stage  at  least,  a«d  for  the  full  Certificate  in  the  Honours  Grade  in  the 
Advanced  Stage  at  least,  in  two  of  the  following  science  sabjects : — 
I.  Practical,  Plane,  and  Solid  Geometry. 
VIII.  Light  and  Heat. 
X.  Inorganic  Chemistry. 
XI.  Organic  Chemistry. 
The  ofiices  of  the  institute  are  Gresham  College,  London,  E.C. 


TESTING  THE  NEW  ZEISS  OBJECTIVES. 
Zziss  adopts  a  special  method  of  numbering  his  diaphragms.  Each 
one  has  the  expression  °^"-,  and,  in  addition,  a  certain  number 
stamped  upon  it.  This  number  is  obtained  as  follows : — A  diaphragm 
one-hundredth — i.e. ,  one  which  is  equivalent  to  one-hundredth — of  the 
full  aperture  is  taken  as  the  base  of  the  system.  The  numbers  2,  4,  8, 
&c.,  then  give  the  relative  intensity,  and  consequently,  by  inversion,  the 
time  of  exposure  required  with  each  of  the  diaphragms  employed.  Though 
this  method  of  numeration  is  of  value  on  account  of  its  enabling  the  ex- 
posures to  be  easily  ascertained,  it  would  perhaps  be  still  better  to  provide 
the  diaphragms  with  numbers  directly  corresponding  to  the  exposure. 
All  the  diaphragms  belonging  to  an  objective  are  moveably  attached  to  a 
spindle  running  through  the  handle,  and  thus  cannot  easily  be  lost.  In 
all  the  objectives  visual  and  chemical  focus  coincide. 
A.— Triplet  Apochromatic,  No.  4,  by  Carl  Zeiss  Jena  : 

Focus   190mm. 

Aperture  of  largest  diaphragm    28  mm. 

Effective  aperture 30  mm. 

The  constmction  of  the  lens  has  been  described  at  length  in  the 
published  specification,  where  the  various  constants  of  the  lens  are  also 
given,  and  are  consequently  omitted  here. 

The  tests  which  were  made  have  given  the  following  results : 


Field 
eovered. 


CK. 

6-7  X  7-8 
7-5  X  9-5 
10-6x13 
12  X 15-5 
16  X 18-6 
18  x25 
21    x38 


Alteration  of 

foCTissinur  pcreen 

for  each 

diaphrajrai  a» 
compared  with 

foil  aperture. 


Depth  to  which 
I  accurate 

1  definition  reaches 

in  metres 
I  from  the  objectire. 


15 
10 
7 
5 
4 
4 
2 


As  may  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  objective  can  be  focussed  under  all 
circumstances  without  diapliragm,  consequently  it  is  only  necessary  when 
stopping  down  to  pay  attention  to  sharpness  of  definition  at  the  edge  of 
the  field.  The  objective  is  in  reality  a  wide-angle,  and  gives  with 
decreasing  diaphragm  a  remarkably  wide  field,  in  which  the  two  sides 
of  the  image  considerably  exceed  in  their  dimensions  the  focal  length. 
The  depth  of  definition  is  extraordinary.  , 


In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  triplet  was  suitable  for  enlargement, 
a  mirror-plate,  1 3  x  18,  carefully  divided  into  centimetres,  and  in  certain 
places  into  millimetres,  was  employed  instead  of  a  negative.  The  enlarge- 
ment amounted  to  five  and  a  fifth.  In  this  instance,  too,  I  only  made 
use  of  three  diaphragms,  namely,  those  corresponding  to  the  decimal 
enumeration  4,  18,  and  32,  or  to  the  "  standard  "  numeration  25,  5,  and 
20.    The  results  were  as  follows  : — 


Relative  time 
of  exposure. 


Circle  of 

accurate  definition. 

CH. 


Effective 
angle. 


Image 
(shape  of). 


4    56 

8    60 

32     62 

This  is  a  highly  satisfactory  result. 


2(ii*     36x44 

28J°     35-7x49 

30i°     38-5x48-5 

Curiously  enough,  the  diaphragms 


seem  to  exercise  but  very  little  influence. 
B. — Doublet  Anastigmat,  No.  102,  by  Carl  Zeiss  Jena : — 

Focus  225    mm. 

Aperture  of  largest  diaphragm  32-      ,, 

Effective  aperture     31-3    „ 

We  have  here  the  interesting  case  of  the  effective  aperture  being  smaller 
than  that  of  the  largest  diaphragm,  i.e.,  the  largest  diaphragm  is  bigger 
than  need  be.  The  explanation  of  this  is  that  the  back  lens  is  so  much 
smaller  than  the  front  one.  This  objective  consists  of  three  lenses,  of 
which  the  back  lens  is  composed  of  three  separate  lenses  cemented 
together.  The  construction  both  of  this  objective  and  of  the  two  follow- 
ing anastigmates  has  been  described  in  the  patents,  and  may  consequently 
be  omitted  here.  The  objective  under  discussion,  like  all  the  new  wide- 
angles,  is  very  short. 

The  tests  gave  the  following  results  :^ 


OB'S 

if- 


I? 
o2 


No. 

CH. 

5-2 

15 

8 

16 

16 

21 

32 

26 

128 

32 

256 

39 

37* 
39' 
50' 
60" 
71' 
82* 


Field  covered. 


Alteration  of 

focuiisiniir  fkireen 

for  each 

diaphragm  as 
compared  with 

full  aperture. 


Depth  to  which 

accurate 
definition  reaches 

in  metres 
from  the  objective. 


9 
10 
13 
16 
20 
24 


ex. 

5  X  11-5 
xl2-5 
x  16-5 
x29-5 
x25 
x30-5 


10 
9 
5 
4 
3 
2 


This  objective,  as  well  as  the  triplet,  can  be  focussed  under  all  circum- 
stances without  diaphragm,  more  particularly  as  the  depth  of  definition 
is  very  exceptional,  surpassing  that  of  the  triplet  very  considerably,  and  it 
also  surpasses  it  in  the  width  of  angle — considering  its  perfect  astigmatism 
— which  it  embraces.  From  diaphragm  No.  32  on,  the  delicacy  of  defini- 
tion is  quite  extraordinary,  and  the  field  is  illuminated  with  beautiful 
regularity. 

The  tests  in  enlarging  were  conducted  in  the  same  way  as  for  the  trip- 
let, except  that  the  enlargement  was  three  and  three-tenths.  The  results 
were  :— 

Relative  time  Circle  of 

of  exposure,     accurate  definition, 
ex. 

4     55     26°     34x42 

8     66     .... 

32     79     .... 


Effective 
angle. 


Imafre 
(shape  of). 


31°     41x51i 

36°     49x62 


This  instrument  is  thus  excellently  adapted  for  enlargements.  , 

The  very  flat  image  obtained  with  the  anastigmates  is  very  noticeable. 
There  is  no  need  for  compensation  between  the  centre  and  the  edges.  It 
even  appears  that  the  centre  of  the  field,  instead  of  being  concave,  is 
convex.  The  sharpness  up  to  the  edge  of  many  excellent  objectives  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreground  and  sides  of  the  object  are  closer  to  the 
instrument,  and  so  equalise  the  curvature  of  the  image.  Nothing  of  this 
kind  is  observable  with  the  Zeiss  objectives.  Their  delineation  is  plane 
throughout. 

The  very  small  extent  to  which  the  objectives  project  ii  front  renders 
it  difficult  to  attach  instantaneous  shutters.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
none  of  them  project  into  the  interior  of  the  camera,  it  is  easy  to  arrange 
the  shutter  inside.  The  shortness  of  both  the  objectives  renders  it,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  antiplanates,  difficult  to  arrange  the  shutter  in  the  middle. 
— Photojjraphische  Nachrichlen.  Dr.  Sioi^e. 

(To  be  continue^,) 
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GO!) 


;^oreigii  ^otes  anli  ^eto0. 

—  > 

Turn  eUnikl  riv»li7  between  Betiia  uid  VieDoe  make*  itaelf  (elt,  m  we 
I  htui  fffifi^MT  to  point  out,  ia  the  pbotognpbie  worid  m  well  as 


k«fa  tnm  had  oeeaaion  to  point  oni,  in  Uie  pooiogniMiH)  wtatia  aa  weu  as 
ia  the  poUtaeal.  Heir  Ch.  Seolik,  hia  Pftolcynip*i«e*«  i^lnMiw*a«,  and  all 
Wa  worn,  amar  to  be  eaatteaM  wtmmmtha  in  the  tym  al  the  PAof  »• 


frmmhUcht  iiUtknlungfn.  The  lonMr  periodieal  has  lately  been  pab- 
uauiv  some  ujiiee|iciiiil<iin<i  from  Btrt  Selinmann  tending  to  diaoredit 
the  jrellow  sentitrrenam  at  eoetoe  silTcr  plate*.  This  Profeaaor  Togd,  as 
their  faiT«i«or  Mid  pmfaelor,  vary  oataiallT  nsents,  and  he  eones  down 
mea  Miseri  "-»—-— »  and  SeoUk  is  Ua  aaokl  tieacbaat,  not  to  lay 
aUfe-bamact  stjrle.      


appears 
•onr  In 


to  have  stated  that  the  senaitiT 


o(  the 


■es  Dsatar  than  their  iwilHte- 
be  fnsinnatea  that  the  rektite 


Bn»  Scantmc 

plrtm  far  yeUow.  ao'iar  twm  bsin«  tm 

naaalbrbine.  waanotorealar  at  all,  and 

blae  and  Tellow  sansiMTeusei  only  aapean  what  it  is  tUted  to  be  on 

making  ose  ot  the  small  speetiogmili  laseiall;  made  and  sapplied  by 

Dr.  V09SI  himaaU.    The  inatiamsiit.  mf»  Harr  Hohnmann,  ia  mads  of  flint 

glaas,  and  eiereiasa  soeh  aa  abautytiw  aflast  on  the  bine  imya  aa  to  act 

alicady  aa  a  eolooi  Alter,  and  so  i^ira  rise  to  the  resnlta  obesired. 


I  Voan.  iadienantly  wasnta  Meh  aa  iariaaation  as  being  only 
waiAij  U  paopla  like  Harr  Seolik  (!).  Md  ia  smpiisad  at  Herr  Sehomann 
(a  •ore*/  of  raaonisad  standiac)  for  iatiodaeiog  soeh  soggastiona  into  a 
leisatifc  dfaaaammi.  He  then  fsaa  ai  to  point  oat  that  the  raUtive  siosi- 
tieaasaa  el  Iha  pktaa  baa  alwaja  baaa  tasted  by  Urn  with  the  large 
iliiTi  1  hiilnMa*  «f  the  Bsriia  Beyal  Aiaiiny.  bat  that  osTMthiIsm 
Ua  tmM  laaUaiaaat  haa  givaa  good  aad  reiiaUe  rsanlta.  both  ia  the 
of  Captain  Watarhoaaa 


Tans  ia  not  mneh  doobt  that  we  amj  ride  witli  Dr.  Vogel  in  this  ao«a- 
what  awimontmia  eontroreray,  otote  asaerially  as  we  Ikil  to  see  how,  it 
Bmr  Behaataaa'a  eowtentiwi  that  VomI's  small  spectrograph  abaorba  so 
ef  the  biaa  ray*  aa  to  act  as  a  fflitt  be  eoneet,  it  eaa  be  of 


lor  ipaetial  obecrratiaDs  wbaterer. 


anyi 


Tas  •fer-iaoaaaiag  ntlae  e(  phetognphr  aa  a  handmaiden  and  assistant 
ef  the  ether  iflMiew  hae  seldom  reemd  mors  brillisot  illostistiaB  than 
baa  baea  aflotded  by  the  eihlWtioa  haM  in  ooonexion  with  the  raeent 
Migml  Coagreaa  at  BerUn. 


pMTOoaAnrr  waa  smptojed  to  Olastnte  alaoat  etery  braaeb  of  modera 
saiyiry  aad  mediaiae.  Ilaaee,  however,  eompela  as  to  refrain  from  doiag 
■Ota  ttaa  MMliaaiai  a  fcw  of  the  amn  faitereating  nbibite.  Soeh,  lor 
I  tt  Dr.  Mas  Kahlar,  at  Vienaa.  illoatrating  eaaaa  of 
laaae,  ilMhantiaaia,  aad  a  ebild  dastitoto  of  brain 
(««  aw  act  toU  whether  the  lahaTioar  ot  thia  iadiTidnal  showed  aay 
■artad  dHlarenem '  Iran  that  of  olhar  of  Ua  eom  peers  who  bare  not  been 
dataelsd  aa  safisriag  horn  a  similar  depriTstion).  also  of  pathologioal 
aHaritirma  of  shape  ««iag  to  dhmiii  ioinu.  as  well  as  enrea  eSeeted  in 
thaaa  erila  by  sailahia  twaft  Dr.  Mas  K<ihter  also  showed  a  nnmber 
iUaalntiag  the  dMmm  riiya  of  vadoas  operations. 


larsasarmM  alao  ware  Profesaor  Babes'  Tiews  o(  artificial  tetanos  indneed 
ia  animala,  aad  Dr.  Vait'a  aholographa  of  nomal  and  pathologioal 
anatomical  nreparatioaa.  And  the  --•— '-"-b  eapaeity  (or  dislocation 
and  eoatortloa  which  die  hamaa  body  aaa  attain  to  was  well  illostratad 
by  Dr.  Virdxxw's  Tiewi  of  ewilietlwiiata  aad  sword  swallower*. 


Or  perhaps  wider  interest,  bowerer,  wma  the  riews  of  the  first  medieal 
dntTcmity  clinic,  by  Profmaor  Leydea.  They  repreeent  the  whole  history 
of  a  hospital,  almost  ersry  trpe  of  dissaas,  and  views  of  persons  reoorer- 
iaf.  aad  ot  others  at  Iha  poiat  e(  death,  aa  well  as  soaia  hospital  fews 
— aa.  whiah  we  are  told  are  act  wliag  ia  aathetie  charai.  (Haatea 
an*  the  mark!) 


Wa 

dM 


to  ehrooiele  the 
tlimaa  waa  eaeof  those 


Herx  H.  Goltasch.     The 

who  hare  done  more  than 

to  prometa  tlie  inegiem  ot  the  art  sdenoe.    As  wiU 

by  oar  leeilsrs,  bis  principal  attention  was  for  many 

I  to  improriag  the  stereoaeope.    Not  only  was  Herr  Ooltxwh 

.    ,         bwl  a   aiaa  of  wide  caltnra  generally,  and  a 

of  Tcry  eoesidmable  attainmeats. 


A  BrQT-m  was  recentlr  sddressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Pholofrufhlteh* 
"ttn  to  fomith  a  list  o(  literatare  ia  French  rdatire  to  impcove- 
artheehrematic  ptiotograpby  aiaaa  1887.     The  editor  replied 


that  the  French  literatoie  on  the  rabject  waa  very  fragmentary.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  he  referred  his  correspondent  to  the  English 
joomals  as  containing  foil  and  reliable  information. 


RECENT  PATENTS, 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  14,189.— "  Impfovemeats  leUting  to  Film-H  for  Use  in  Pbotogrsphy.' 
V.  fLxncBOS.— Dated  SefUmber  0,  IWa 

No.  14,199.—"  tmproveiasBts  fai  Photogrtphic  Cameru."    J.  J.  FossiR  and 
T.  S\tuaL.-r>atadatpUmi»r9,  1890. 

No.  14,901.— "A  netsaraBhie  Catting  or  Triiiiininit  Plate  orOanse  made 
of  Metal. "  *  a  HaUUS.— Aataif  SepltmUr  11,  1890. 


iileettnsjef  of  &oc(ette)E{e 


MBITINGB  or  80CIKTIBS  FOR  MKZT  WBBK. 


Ssftk  MliUlMsi  Olab  

B  ...  Orcaa  BrimiB  (TtehBtel)..._ 

O  ...  BeltaaClBk  

M  ...  Bmby  

M  ...  PliHnii|MiOUb _.. 

m  ~  Bai«sa.aB.Tl«M 

tS  ...  BaUCuFkotafimpUeCleb.. 

IS  ..  Uncpool  AMtMuC: 

IS  ...  Otd^a  

>S  ~.  Loados  SDd  ProTiiieial 


JabOs*  Han,  Horanv  Rise,  H. 

a*.  FaU  Mall  But. 

Tha  Studio,  OhanearyJaBS,  Boltoa. 
I  B»akOb»mb«r»,H»niii»»u«tU«jiit. 
!  AadTtoB'i  HoXflsst  ■trsst.K.O. 
I  Tb*  UMttnla,  Uaioa-atrsst. 


81.  Omi  iie**.cTHeset  Hotvi. 
The  lanan,  UnloB'St.,  OUhsa. 
M«m«  HaU  Tsrera.  Wsshighsn^t, 


THB  LOHDOir  AND  PROVINCUL  PHOTOORAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Ssmmani  11,— Mr.  A.  Maekis  ia  tbs  chair. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Brigtaabaw  shewed  a  n^nsdnm  flash  lamp  to  which  wss  attached 
iTosovoirfarbolaUaf  asteekofpointsr.  On  pnssiag  a  spring  altar  making 
a  flaah  tbs  lamp  waa  mahaifsd  with  the  powdsr  snd  rssdy  for  nie  sgain.  Ue 
also  showed  a  ccnl  armaMaaat  Ibr  sttsdunent  to  the  Isp  of  a  triMid  stand. 
By  tlriitaaiag  tbe  eord  Iha  l«p  ooaM  he  so  flzsd  st  sny  dssiied  inclination 
that  tbay  woaU  act  slide  imBla,  even  ca  a  msrfale  floor. 

Mr.  T.  K.  BaiDoa  showed  sobm  laigs  photographs  of  Balgisn  scenery  taken 


by  Mr.  Mae*  aad  prtotad  by  a  photo-mecbameal  process.  Pbotograpbv  sp- 
paaiwl  to  be  svso  noie  poaral  ia  Balgiom  than  ban.  Dnilng  the  passing  of 
the  proc— ion  of  NMie  Uuie  on  Angiist  16  no  fewer  than  fifty  cameras  were 


Tbe  saUeet  far  the  sveaiat— Osrtm  '*na<>N«— wm  iatrodooad  by  a  nhort 
peperoa  Tfu  Prfemt  amU^tlk*  titrion  Proeem [tm  fgi  6971  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
DsassaAJt. 

Mr.  H.  M.  SMfra  iaqataed  whether  It  would  be  possible  to  make  enlarge- 
Bsats  direct  apea  oarfaea  tiasBs  tnm  the  origiaal  nsgatlve. 

Mr.  Onasnua  said  that  aeoM  yean  ago  Mr.  John  Stosrt,  of  Glasgow,  aad, 
bs  thongbt,  one  cr  two  otbsn,  made  snlaiasneata  apoo  albnmsn  paper  dinct,. 
aad  tbsnftare,  ss  carfaon  tiasoe  waa  ■"T-^lhlng  like  Ibar  tiroes  ss  sensitive  as 


slbamea  paper,  it  shonld  be  pesrible  to  prodocs  them  ia  like  manner. 

Mr.  K  Bvianr  oomplalaed  ths 

•tT^be  tbtt  left  on  the 


that  In  the  doable  trsasfier  process  be  fonnd  soma 
iftr  peptT.  This  censed  a  loss  of  detail  in  the 
ngbts  when  it  uccuind. 

Mr.  Daasmua  mid  that  when  collodion  was  osed  to  transfer  with,  of  coarse 
this  soorm  of  faUora  did  not  sriae. 

Tbe  CaalBMAjr  bad  noted  that  then  was  slwaya  a  fllm  over  tbe  hish  UghU 
For  sooM  pill  pi—,  Dartleolarly  far  photogmpUng  on  opal  gUss,  then  waa 
nothing  to  spproaeh  tM  carbon  pnceas. 

Mr.  A.  OiWAH'a  ST|isrtsaea  was  that  transparsndM  could  lie  made  better  by 
the  carboo  than  by  aay  otbsr  pwiam. 

The  Chaibmax  ssid  that  If  aenaitive  tiasne  was  kept  in  the  vapour  of 
ammonia  it  woold  naahi  good  fbr  weeks,  bat  it  took  three  or  foor  time*  s». 
loagtopriat.  Pnbapathfialowaamwoaldgoofrirtbe  tissue  were  ftnt  placed 
when  the  snaaoaia  that  had  been  abwirfaed  would  bs  dissipated. 

Mr.  C  B.  Atkins  waa  dacted  a  asmber. 


VOBTH  LOKDON  PHOTOORAPHIC  BOaETY. 
SsrnMBsa  S.— Oensral  mssUng.— The  President  (Mr.  J.  TraUl  Tsylor)  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  HiDLST  Sami,  of  the  Eastman  Company,  gave  a  lectiin  on  Hand 
Camera*  ami  Film  J'Mtfraphf.  Mr.  Smith  ravs  a  brief  history  of  tbe  de- 
velopmaat  of  bead  cameras,  and  nointol  out  that  tbe  great  demand  for  these 
cameras  on  tbe  part  of  tbs  pabtic  hail  led  to  manubcturen,  dealers,  and 
smateiin  taming  their  atteotion  to  thr  perfection  of  the  inntrument,  ami  con- 
gratalated  tbe  Society  on  the  fact  tliat  one  of  their  own  memben  (Mr.  Parfitt) 
bad  iavsatail  ooa  of  the  finest  haml  canieraa  extant,  viz.,  the  "Quadrant" 
Mr.  amith,  too,  proplMied  that  the  use  of  fllma  most  in  the  end  supersede  gism 
for  sll  outdoor  worL  He  dnw  stteotion  to  the  tact  thst  many,  after  muing 
the  attempt,  give  np  the  use  of  baiHl  eamsraa  simply  because  they  will  not 
bestow  the  seam  attaatioa  upon  exixMore  and  development  that  they  do  upon 
the  onltnary  eamara  work,  nnder  the  mistaken  notion  that  uv,.r\-i\.{„a  has 
been  done  for  them,  and  that  the  work  with  these  eamsnu  Is  |'<  <  ini- 

cal .  .'M'l,  In  proof  of  the  fact  that  hand  camsns  wsn  cspa:  .clog 
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artistic  anil  perfect  work,  he  cited  the  names  of  several  artists  who  had  pro- 
<laoed  pictures  which  were  greatly  admired  for  their  composition  and  perfect 
fiuish.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  exhibit  several  of  the  latest  Kodak 
cameras,  and  entere<l  into  details  of  the  varioits  parts,  showing  how  portahility, 
lens,  shutter,  diaphragms,  and  films  had  all  lieen  brought  to  the  highest  state 
of  perfection  lompatible  with  making  this  camera  a  commercial  success  by  the 
combined  inventive  powers  of  many  minds.  Mr.  Smith  stated  that  no  plates 
could  compare  with  fdms  for  speed,  and  showed  some  excellent  enlargements 
made  from  film  negatives  made  in  the  Kodak,  and  brought  a  most  interesting 
and  instructive  lecture  to  a  close  by  the  development  of  several  of  the  films 
which  he  had  brought  with  him. 

A  discussion  then  took  place  upon  various  points  arLsrag  out  of  the  demon- 
stration, Mr.  J.  DouaL.vs  asking  if  the  films  came  out  flat  when  dry  after 
development. 

Mr.  Smith  said  simply  put  them  under  pressure. 

The  President  inquired  if  there  was  not  a  dearth  of  films  at  present. 

Mr.  SMrrH  answered  that  the  simple  fact  was  that  until  the  American  and 
English  Companies  hail  enlarged  their  premises,  which  they  were  now  doing, 
they  were  for  the  present  unable  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  public  for  films, 
although  the  output  was  over  1000/.  per  week. 

The  Pbksident  having  asked  the  members  to  discuss  the  fact  that  films  were 
more  rapid  than  glass, 

Mr.  F.  W.  H.\RT  said  they  were  not  in  a  position  at  present  to  state  posi- 
tively the  reason  for  this  fact  as  the  data  were  all  so  uncertain. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  pointed  out  several  additions  which  he  thought' might  be 
added  to  hand  cameras  to  make  them  more  generally  useful,  such  as  rising 
front,  swing  back,  &c. 

Mr.  Smith  showed  how  these  improvements  were  gi-adually  being  attached 
to  the  cameras  as  experience  showed  the  best  and  most  convenient  way  of 
attaching  them  without  destroying  that  portability  which  was  so  great  a 
<Umderaliim. 

Rev.  E.  Heai.y  expressed  his  liking  for  tlie  old  paper  films  of  the  Eastman 
Company,  and  exhibited  several  Iwautiful  pictures  taken  upon  these  films. 

The  President  then  announced  that  an  interesting  programme  had  been 
arranged  up  to  Cliristmas,  and  stated  that  the  next  meeting  would  be  a  tech- 
nical evening. 

♦ 

NORTH  MIDDLESEX  PHOT0GRAPHIC  CLUB. 

SEPTEMBEn  8, — Mr.  J.  Humphries  (President)  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  preliminaries  had  been  disposed  of,  the  President  announced 
that,  with  a  view  to  m.iking  the  Club  of  greater  service  to  its  individual  mem- 
bers, it  had  been  decided  to  act  on  a  suggestion  which  had  been  made,  that 
articles  which  members  (only)  desired  to  dispose  of  might  have  a  description  of 
them  jilaced  upon  the  notice  board  in  the  Club  Room  if  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
the  usual  commission  of  five  per  cent,  being  charged  on  sales  effected. 

The  Seoretart  then  read  the  following  (contributed)  paper  on  Collotype 
Plate  Making : — I  do  not  wish  to  trespass  on  your  valuable  time  with  a  long 
paper,  but  to  give  plain  instnictions,  formula;,  and  show  results,  so  tliat  any 
of  you  interested  in  photo-mechanical  printing  can  go  home  and  try  it  for  your- 
selves without  being  confused  with  unnecessary  matter.  The  first  thing  is 
some  ^ood  plate  glass  ground  with  emery,  such  as  the  piece  here  shown.  It  is 
very  smiple.  I  take  two  pieces  and  put  a  little  emery  moistened  with  water 
between  them  and  rub  them  round  and  round  till  I  get  as  fine  a  grain  as 
possible,  and  then  well  wash  and  clean  with  spirits  and  ammonia,  when  they 
sre  ready  for  the  first  coating,  which  is  made  as  follows : — 

Four  ale  or  porter 30  ounces. 

Silicate  of  soda   3      ,, 

This  is  carefully  filtered,  and  a  little  poured  on  the  plate  and  spread  over  with 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  then  put  in  a  rack  or  stand  on  blotting  paper  to  drain ; 
no  heat  is  necessary.  Tliey  ought  to  be  done  overnight,  ready  for  next  day, 
when,  after  a  good  washing  under  the  tap,  .at  the  same  time  ruljbing  with  a 
soft  sponge,  and  again  dried,  they  are  ready  for  the  second  coating,  which  I 
make  as  follows : — 

Coignet's  gelatine   B  ounces. 

Nelson's  sheet  gelatine 2      „ 

Soak  in  eighty  ounces  of  water,  then  dissolve,  and  adil  bichromate  of  ammonia, 
two  ounces,  dia.solved  in  ten  ounces  of  water  to  which  has  been  added  half  an 
ounce  of  liquid  ammonia.  The  plates,  which  have  been  previously  described, 
arc  carefully  levelled  in  the  drying  oven,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  about 
100°,  when  they  are  carefully  coated  with  the  second  preparation,  Just  described, 
and  dried  at  a  temperature  of  150',  when  the  gas  or  hot  water  is  turned  ofl', 
and  they  are  allowed  to  cool  gradually.  They  ought  not  to  be  used  till  uext 
day,  and  they  will  keep  good  for  about  one  week,"after  that  time  they  become 
insoluble.  The  plates  at  this  stage  should  be  like  the  one  here  shown.  The 
next  operation  is  to  expose  under  a  reversed  negative,  either  wet  or  dry  plates  : 
but  I  have  never  seen  a  dry  plate  negative  yet  that  .can  compare  with  a  wet 
collodion  one,  although  I  have  had  nearly  twenty-five  years'  experience.  The 
exposure  to  light  is  diBicult  to  describe ;  the  best  way  is  to  use  an  actinometer, 
and  give  about  the  same  time  as  you  would  for  a  silver  print  from  the  same 
negative  ;  but  a  few  trials  will  be  of  more  service  than  a  book  full  of  instruc- 
tions. After  the  plate  is  exposed  sufficiently,  take  off  the  backing  and  expose 
the  back  to  light  for  five  or  ten  minutes,  according  to  the  subject ;  this  helps 
to  bind  the  film  to  the  glass,  and  prevents  too  much  relief.  Tie  plate  is  now 
put  into  water  and  allowed  to  soak  till  all  the  unaltered  bichromate  is  washed 
out,  then  give  a  good  rinse  under  the  tap,  well  clean  the  back,  and  put  away 
to  dry  spontaneously.  Tliey  should  not  be  used  at  once,  but  allowed  to  get 
thoroughly  hard.  The  plate,  after  being  put  under  the  taji  and  dried  with  a 
cloth,  is  soaked  with  a  mixture  of  glycerine,  forty  ounces ;  saltpetre,  two 
ounces ;  ammonia,  seven  ounces  ;  for  about  five  minutes,  and  dried  again  with 
a  cloth,  and  is  then  ready  for  the  printing,  which  can  either  be  done  in  a  hand 
press  or  by  steam.  Tlie  ink  is  very  much  like  lithographic,  and  the  machine 
the  same.  I  should  like  to  have  bad  a  small  press  here  this  evening  to  show 
the  printing,  but,  as  I  could  not  manage  that,  I  have  brought  you  plates  in 
vanons  stages  of  preparation  and  prints  for  yoiu-  iifspection.    I  do  not  pretend 


to  anything  new,  but  I  have  tried  to  show  you  how  collotype  is  worked,  and 
the  foregoing  is  exactly  how  it  is  worked  every  day  by  one  of  the  largest  firms 
in  the  world.  I  shall  !)e  happy  to  explain  anything  that  I  have  not  made  quite 
clear,  and  answer  any  questions  you  may  please  to  put  to  me. 

The  contributor  of  this  paper,  who  kindly  attended  to  explain  anything 
which  might  be  desired,  unfortunately  had  to  leave  before  the  paper  had  been 
finished,  the  President  therefore  announced  that  the  Secretary  would,  as  far 
as  possible,  answer  any  iiuestions  which  might  be  put  to  him  witli  regard  to 
the  process. 

Mr.  Cherry  said  that  in  the  siiecimen  plates  now  placed  before  them  for 
inspection,  in  the  dili'erent  stages  of  preparation  there  was  one  which  he  under- 
stood was  ready  to  be  inked  up  and  printed  from,  but,  from  an  examination  of 
it,  he  failed  to  see  how  it  could  be  possible  to  obtain  any  print  from  it,  as  there 
waf  scarcely  any  relief  perceptible,  and  the  image  almost  impossible  to  be 
seen  except  when  so  held  that  the  light  was  rettected,  and  therefore  the  ink 
would  spread  equally  all  over  and  block  up  the  lights  ;  and  he  should  like  to 
have  the  process  explained  more  fully  after  the  jilate  hafl  been  exposed  behind 
the  negative. 

The  Secretary  :  The  inability  to  appreciate  the  manner  iu  which  a  print  is 
made  from  such  a  plate  arises  from  a  misconception  of  the  basis  upon  which 
the  process  is  worked,  as  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  relief  for  the  lights,  but 
when  the  prepared  gelatine  is  exposed  behind  the  negative  the  light  penetrating 
through  that  made  it  insoluble  in  those  places  and  incapable  of  absorbing  the 
hygroscopic  substance  with  which  it  was  afterwards  flooded,  which  was  done 
to  cause  those  parts  which  had  not  been  exposed  to  the  light  to  repel  the  fatty 
ink :  tlius,  the  parts  which  had  absorbed  most  moisture  would  not  receive  any, 
while  to  that  which  was  less  moist  more  ink  would  attach,  and  in  the  parts 
most  exposed  to  light  the  ink  would  attach  itself  thickly,  lormiug  deep  shadows 
ill  the  prints. 

Mr.  Forbes  wished  to  know  whether  all  those  shown  were  collotype  prints, 
or  whether  some  which  he  pointed  out  were  not  on  albumenised  paper. 

The  Secretary  ;  Those  jirints  are  all  produced  by  the  collotype  process,  the 
glossy  surface  being  produced  after  printing. 

Mr.  PiTHER  :  I  notice  that  while  some  of  these  prints  have  an  entirely  matt 
surface  others  have  a  finished  glazed  surface,  and  I  should  like  to  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  manner  in  which  this  is  produced. 

The  Secretary  :  It  is  obtained  by  what  is  known  as  the  water  varnish  ;  that 
is,  a  solution  is  made  of  borax  in  water,  and  shellac  is  then  dissolved  in  it,  the 
jjaper  is  then  floated  on  this,  which  gives  it  the  prepared  face. 

On  Monday,  September  22,  Mr.  C.  Beadle  will  give  a  demonstration  of 
Lantern  Slide  Makinrj.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  gentleman  took  the 
first  prize  for  lantern  slides  at  the  competition  held  in  December  last.  If  time 
should  permit,  there  will  be  a  short  discussion  upon  Tlie  Merits  of  Retouching 
on  the  same  evening.     Visitors  are  invited  to  attend. 

Gentlemen  wishing  to  join  should  send  their  names  to  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
George  R.  Martin,  Hiirringay-park  Granary,  Green  Lanes. 


BRIGHTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
September  9, — Sir.  J.  P.  Slingsby  Roberts  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Webling  read  a  paper  on  Exposm-e,  on  which  a  discussion  ensued. 
The  new  dark  room  was  also  open  for  inspection,  and  met  with  general 
approval. 

■The  meetings  of  this  Society  are  now  held  in  the  spacious  arch,  No.  40b, 
Kiiig's-road.  ( 

• 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
September  11, — Mr.  T.  Chilton  presided. 

After  the  usual  routine  business,  and  the  election  of  Auditors  and  new 
members,  a  new  patented  hand  camera  was  exhibited  by  the  maker,  Mr. 
Bebbington.  Considerable  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  its  construction, 
the  principal  features  being  a  provision  for  using  a  ground-glass  focussing 
screen,  separate  dark  slides  of  Barnett's  or  any  other  make,  or  an  Eastman  roll 
holder,  or  plates  from  a  reser\'oir  in  the  body  of  the  camera  containing  twelve 
or  more  ]dates  ;  either  of  these  systems  eau  be  carried  in  the  pocket  or  a  bag, 
and  placed  in  the  camera  in  daylight.  A  rack  and  piuiou  for  focussing  and 
Kershaw  shutter  were  provided. 

Mr.  J.  SCHOKIELD  delivered  a  brief  but  interesting  lecture  on  Enlarging,  in 
which  he  described  the  construction  of  an  inexpensive  portable  dark  box  for 
use  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  room,  for  enlarging  to  24  x  18  or  reducing  for  lantern 
slides.  All  details  of  dimensions  and  quantities  were  given,  his  lecture  being 
illustrated  by  rapid  sketches  on  the  blackboard.  For  the  illumination  of  the 
negative,  either  daylight,  limelight,  magnesium,  gas,  or  oil  could  be  used ;  but, 
as  amateurs  generally  preferred  artificial  light  to  daylight,  preference  must  be 
given  to  the  limelight  for  negatives  up  to  half-plate,  beyond  that  solar  light  is 
advisable  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  the  condensers  that  would  be  neces- 
sary. Compressed  gas  in  bottles  w.is  recommended  as  yielding  the  best  results 
with  the  least  trouble.  For  small  negatives  and  vignettes  a  good  oil  lantern 
will  give  excellent  results  from  not  over-dense  negatives  placed  one  inch  in 
front  of  a  piece  of  flashed  opal  (not  "pot  opal"),  which  latter  should  be  about 
four  inches  from  the  light.  Mr.  Schofteld  referred  to  the  simple  nile  given  iu 
the  1889  Almanac  by  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  whereby  the  relative  positions  of 
the  negative,  lens,  and  enlargement  for  any  given  size  could  be  readily  ascer- 
tained. The  development  of  bromide  enlargements  can  be  accomplished  by 
various  means,  but  the  iron  oxalate  was  recommended  for  black  and  blue-black 
tones,  while  with  some  papers  purple-brown  tones  can  be  obtained ;  it  is  also 
very  suitable  for  opals.  A  thin,  clear  negiitive  should  be  used  with  artificial 
light,  but  dense  negatives  full  of  half  tone  will  give  good  results  by  daylight, 
while  extremely  thin  negatives  should  be  backed  with  a  weak  yellow  varnish, 
and  gaslight  used  as  an  Ulumiuaut,  After  fixing  iu  hypo  (tliree  ounces  to 
twenty  of  water)  and  washing,  the  high  lights  can  be  improved  by  immersing 
the  enlargement  for  two  or  three  minutes  in  a  weak  sulphuric  acid  bath  (one 
oimce  to  eighty  ounces  of  water) ;  wash  for  an  hour  afterwards.    The  lecture 
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WW  lao^^  to  ■  daw  b]r  *  mxemtal  nUiseniMt  of  •  balf-plato  atftOn  to 
15  X 13,  tteumuBtn*  DMd  bring  HuM^tareoTvi  onUlevwtalHglac  lutarn. 
It  WM  proridcd  with  nino-ineh  uuiiiuBW  ud  a  natty  Md  atfiMim  tt  tli« 
portnif -coaMaatiaa  daat,  yWUiBf  a  •ban>  drtaitioB  wttk  a  bwf*  atop. 


Cortrjsponirence. 

ar  OtrrmfUntt  ikfU.  mntr  wnfa  m  Mk  din  tf  Urn 

TOMBSTONE  PHOTOGKAPHT. 
To  iVBmtob. 

BtK, — In  aaawer  to  eoneqiOBdaota  is  Tbk  BarmB  Joraxit.  nr  Photo- 
ntLxrui  Uat  weak,  ;oa  adviaa  to  fill  ia  Iba  (Ot  lettan  tl  Knnite  tombatooe 
with  wiiitiiif  mda  ioto  a  paato  wilh  «alw  aad  tbea  pot  in  with  a  palette 
knife. 

Now  I  liMM  oAaB  aaad  wUliac  I*  ^  ff*^  M  ^  Inataail  of  in 
a  paatak  Mjr  pUa  ia  thii :  I  t^  a  ■■•U  knob  of  wfaiUac  plaea  it  in 
pauB  of  rUM  band  and  paai  it  orer  the  Use  of  laltan  to  ba  ftUad,  naing 
eooaiteaMe  pnaMsa,  woogb  in  taet  to  VMh  the  wfaitiag  aa  it  goaa  into 
*mj  eneiea  ft  Iba  laOaia.  In  thia  mnaar  a  knob  ol  whMac  aa  large 
■a  a  good  fiM  mpb  wfll  flU  in  a  gnat  fomity  o(  Mtwa.  To«ba«ethai 
only  to  paaa  a  «Mh  fent^  otw  Iha  iwrfaaa  to  mwf*  any  daal  and 
take  the  photoyajJi.  I  wmj  ben  atoto  Ikat  a>var-«spaaiiz«  ia  to  ba  ean- 
{0U7  avotdad  with  thia  elaea  ot  wotL  Wban  taken,  eoi  a  paaee  of  wood 
ehiael  ahaiied,  and  book  oat  the  wUtiag  without  inJnxiiic  tha  gilding, 
which  a  knife  woold  ba  apt  to  do.  Then  a  dnat  with  loa  eloth  eompletce 
it,  leaTing  it  wittaant  a  tnea  of  aaTthing  haTiag  bean  iaat  to  it  ^lie  ia 
■U  ^Miii^  daaa  wmk  ahosM  aa*  ha  oanMid.  ui  a«a  eaaa,  wham  it  wai 
iMtoW.  *>*■**■■■  «<  "<■  «nM  Iba  whiiia«  ia  akeaha,  aad  a 
•OMlalatwM  nada  Itet  aDaa  iajm  had  bean  attamptad. 

If  tha  ■Ol  latton  are  fai  whito  or  l^fet  alaao  then  oaa  ia  aaaa  war  a 
knob  o(  dtttk  ehronte,  whieli  wiH  aooM  oal  darii  aad  not  atalaor  dtaaownr 


tha  atoae  aa  black  would  do. 
iwith. 
Xha  lattan  that  aia  filled  fai  with  iMd 


Do  BOl  iociat,  howerer,  to  ramofe  it  when 

ZM  Mton  that  aie  filled  ia  with  lead  aaaaot  ba  dooe  ia  thia  WBT.  aad 
M  «hM  Mvtjr  deoa  with  whito  alaM  Ihay  photograph  iadlitiaetly.  the 
baatlWaclhateaBhedaaaiatowaiwIheataae  with  a  walaeii^  pot  jut 

tha  lattera  a  little,  aad  ba  aare  to 
I  wtkj  add  that  tha  ehroaia  ia  irj 
lanipe  eaa  be  bought  at  aO  aad  aelov  ahapa^-I  as.  Tonn.  *c.. 
»3.  Harwood-niaJ,  rmthmm, S.  W. ,  flmtmttr It.  IWO.        A.  H.  Boob 


to 


Thia 


IKSTAKTAKEOUS  PHOTOOBAPBT.— A  COBBECTION. 
To  the  Kama. 

Bra.— Ia  jroor  rtport  el  air  paper  am  "  TnelantaneoM  Photography  "  in 
yoot  laat  iaaaa,  tha  waada  •'  fig.  1 "  aad  ••  fig.  -i,"  ■pneari^  ia  the  wrong 
pBtollhalart,  i«ad«  Mm  IBaMnteM  wry  ooiniaUiahU. 

'•Vif,l''lheaMiMBrliplaMof  ••  fig.  S. '  aaariha  and  of  pagt  6M, 
aad~ig.S"ahaaldba  oa  p^*  Mt.  pataaaph  8.  aftar  the  wor^  -  An 
haaiuirtialteHi  tha*  I  hata     1 1  lb  lirii  1 " 

nsi  M.  pangMph  10.  the  ««ii,  "  aaliag  m  a  knka,"  ahoaU  read 
••aetfiig  a*  a  bndte."  In  the  aeeead  eelnam.  page  iM.  paragraph  9, 
■' othMwiaa  the  ibotter  woold  be  a  v«7  dUBcoH  atatter,"  *e.,  ihoold  lead 
"  othwwtaa  tha  ifaaltar  woald  be  imj  lama  and  heavy,  aad  R  wonld  be  a 
wry  diHaall  —ttir."  Ac— I  am.  yoora.  *c .  HiiniT  W.  ftnrrerT. 

10  <f  11,  Je^Oid-eiretf,  Strand,  toadton,  W.C. 


KDINBUBOH  I'HOTOOHAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

To  tht  BMioa. 

.Sim.— Win  yoo  plaaae  allow  ne  AmMh  your  oolamni  to  remind  in- 
teadiag  esUHIafa  at  thia  exUbMoB  Oat  all  appUeatioaa  (or  raaee 
(hooldbeianyhaadaaot  latarlhaathaaadaf  tbeeanntmaalh?  I 
■ban  be  happy  to  forward  tha  eOaial  taai  e(  appHeatioB  to  aay  who  awy 
aat  hare  already  riaaiied  it  on  nflyl^  to  me  at  180.  Dalkeith  toad. 
Edj^wrgh.- 1  am,  yoora.  Ae..  T.  BAacur,  Stentarg. 


A  WARNING. 
To  thf  Khtob. 
St*,— I  note  in  eaneat  aamber  of  ifrrmu.  a  note  o(  warning  n  Beach's 
deretonar,  ia  whieh  B.  ft  S.  &  Nya  that-w^AaHe  had  been  oaad  instead 
of  M^M^Mi  add.  Stiah  aHaiaMaaai  <M  woald  terdly  aspaet  tram  a 
maah  admllrdag  firm."  Toar  aarrtoptadnt  eaaaot  ba  aware  of  the  tact 
that  lutphmmu  aaid  giadaally  abaorbe  osyaao  from  the  air,  and  beeomrn 
<»BTMtad  hrto  dilnto  mOpkuHr  acid ;  fai  tet,  nlpkmric  acid  ie  fonsed 
dariag  tha  HliHaaal  tha  aaaia  the  water.  A  aalotioB  ol  nl/humut  aeid 
waparlMHii  >wfc—  »a»i>fto  aeid  woaM  ba  a  abaaaieal  eatioaity.  I 
hara  )aM  taM  »fi^  mmtit  of  nfatam*  aaid,  and  find  it  efferreaeei 


atrongly  on  the  additioa  of  a  carbonate.    I  (ail  to  see  where  the  caieleu- 

aeaa  oomee  in.  and  can  only  say,  "  Don't  try  to  kod-all." — I  am,  yours,  <(c., 

September  15,  1890.  Wood's  Wasbbb. 

» 

PHOTO-ENOBAVEBS'  UNION. 
To  the  EDrroB. 

Sib,— Hy  tailore  to  keep  up  the  weekly  letters  started  in  your  issue  of  a 
(ortni^t  ago  was  largely  caused  by  the  (act  that  our  work  in  the  cause  of 
wiionism  haa  already  borne  (mit,  and  that  I  hare  been  occupied  in  corre- 
spondenoe  with  the  (onnder  o(  an  organization  (or  workers  in  the  pboto- 
iinco  trade. 

A  meeting  will  in  all  probability  be  held  on  Wednesday  next,  Septem- 
ber 24,  at  which  the  Union  will  be  definitely  (ormed,  temporary  offioera 
elected,  Ac. ;  but  (or  (nil  particulars  of  the  place  o(  meeting  and  propoasd 
eonditioaa  of  membecahip,  intending  memhen  should  write  to  the  pro  tern. 
Seeielary,  A.  Anniag,  5,  Park  Orore-road.  West  Green-road,  Tottenham. 
I  call  opoo  all  maa  angagad  in  the  mannfaotnre  of  photo- mechanical  bloeks 
to  apply  at  coea,  aad  Hoaaia  ennilled  in  this  workmen's  trade  protection, 
society.— I  am,  yoora,  A&.  ABratnt  Field. 

MniiUtome,  SepUmber  17, 1890. 


THE  MAGIC  LANTEBN  FOR  LECTURE  ILLUSTRATION. 
To  the  EnrroB. 
Sin.— In  the  joomal  of  the  B<qral  Uioroaeapieal  Society  (or  August 
last  appaan  the  toUowiag  :— "  An  intereating  paper  by  Mr.  Bothamley  in 
the  ykotogr^Ue  Quarterly  reminds  us  o(  the  important  part  now  played 
in  education  by  the  optical  lantern,  which  in  the  memory  o(  so  many 
among  us  was  a  aiera  toy  tor  the  entertainment  of  juTenile  partiaa.  Tha 
hutiatioa  aad  nowth  of  the  i^ratam  is  mainly  due  to  Profeaaor  Miall,  of 
the  YorkaUia  rnllaas,  hmit,  la  wliieh  importont  iastitatioo  almoat  OTory 
JipaitiuMl  haa  ito  halaa,  aad  aiioh  widahr  diikrant  subjeoU  aa  btology 
aad  sagtmsring,  aaeiaBt  Uatory  and  textila  iadnatries,  are  alike  illos- 


traled  by  this  eonveaieat  means.  In  the  Uokjgy  leeturea,  the  lantern  is 
aaid  to  hare  well-ni^  banished  the  mioroacope,  thereby  elTeoting  a  great 
earing  both  in  eoat  and  time.  The  production  of  lantern  slides  is  found 
to  be  most  easihr  aad  rmiidly  done  by  photographr.  Original  objects, 
drawing  large  phntngrapna,  illustrations  in  text-books,  can  all  be  renro- 
daoed  u  the  aama  way.  At  the  Yorkshire  College  the  number  of  shdes 
rsqoirad  ky  the  rarions  dapartmenta  ia  so  large  that  the  whole  time  of  a 
ioaeial  uhofcigiaphto  asafatant  is  ooeapied  with  their  prodnotion,  although 
the  work  is  mneh  faeilitotad  by  tha  ingenious  copying  eamera  derised  by 
Pwfeaaci  Barr  aad  Btraod.  Bat  perhapa  the  most  remarkable  (aot  in 
eoaaesiMi  with  thia  sobiect  Is  Profaaanr  Miall's  diseoreiy  of  bow  the 
laBtetn  may  be  used  io  illnatiaUng  loetores  in  a  room  illuminated  by 
dnUi^t'- 

Bare  are  many  point*  of  grtat  ialaraat  on  which  our  friends  in  Leads 
might  aallghton  as,  soeh  as  details  about  "  the  ingeaions  copying 
eamera,"  the  plates  osad,  aad  mode  of  dcTelopment,  also  the  mode  ot 
nsing  tha  lantern  in  d^yli^it.  Any  hinta  aboat  these  things  would  much 
iaterest  many  of  your  taadan,  aa  well  aa— Tours,  Jcc,         S.  Newton. 

LirtrpooL 

—^^,  15rcJ)angf  (ffolumn. 

*.*  So  ckarg*  is  wtadt  for  imtirtittf  XxeKangee  o/Apparatiu  ia  M*  etbmm;: 
btU  noM  wilt  it  immrltd  —(«■  <A«  articU  wanttdie  dUiUUlf  ttmUd.    Vum 
whoifieifti  tkdrnrdnmmtUai "  att^Mmg  Mt^fiU"  wMtlm^ortymdtntamd 
tk*  rmMUi  ^  Iktir  t 


WIB  lesliisas  ta^^Mttamtt^O»rBm^lm)  to OoMa, hadwMlr traoMd. and 
oO  PSiBtiae  (lh>«M<mT  fv  Martoad,  for  Ko.  SCnlTerwl  tea  !^fto«,or  rapid 
raetUlMar,  10x1,  aai  asBMtB.— Addnw,  J.  KicaoLs,  TbarDoghhre,  Woodbridfe. . 


SnSoIk. 


anetoers  to  CorresponDent^. 

AU  maUtnJor  M«  tart  oorfisw  of  this  Joobhal,  inebtding  queries  for 
"Annurs"  amd  •' tKdumgm,"  mml  he  oddrtuei  to  " Tarn  KoiTOB," 
SL  rsiliiOaif,  Cbswaf  Om4»n,  Xowlaa,  W.C.  ItutOtiUio*  to  this  enntres 
ddaf.  Ko  neMos  takm  ef  ammsmoaUoiu  umlem  name  and  addnm  of 
writer  on  fftvoH.  ___^_^^__^^__ 

BicHBOHATE  (Houthamptonl.— No  krr  to  the  Conrention  Group  has  been  or 

wai  be  imed  this  year. 
C.  Drkw. — Zinc  raisele  are  not  noitalile  for  slam  solutioDs.    Tha  alum  would 

quickly  ilntroy  the  rinc. 
UvKiiPOot.  — Anilhie  dyes  may  he  obtained  (h>m  sny  of  the  drysslten  or. 

dealers  io  dyen'  natanals. 
H.  F.  Unra.— The  artlaies  which  hsn-  receotly  appeared  in  these  pages  aiToitl  i 

admirsble  Inntnictinrui  fn  retouching. 
riliiiiK'i.WETr:  l.'iawx  an  thOM*  you  io<|uire  about  arc  held  at  tha 

l'oI)-te.-hni  ,.  Rcgvot-ntreet,  where  you  can  obtain  prospectUMS. 

C.  W.  Bakkh.     Wt!  ilu  Dot  coiuiilrr  that  it  would  pay  to  make  your  own 

nitrate  of  ailrrr,  seeinc  tliat  your  consumption  of  it  it  so  limited.     U  it  ware  - 

larger  the  case  wonld  be  diflerant. 
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G.  H.  A. — The  cause  of  tlie  halation  is  the  rellection  of  light  from  the  back  of 
the  plate,  and  is  penerally  most  iirouoiinced  in  negatives  with  strong  con- 
trasts, which  necessitate  a  prolonged  exposure.     If  the  plates  are  backed  the 
trouble  is  seldom  met  witlu 
A.  Seable. — The  engiavings  are  copyright,  and  the  OAviiers  of  them,  we  know, 
will  not  allow  photographs  to  !«  made  from  them.    We  may  at  once  tell  you 
that  all  recently  published  engravings  are  copyright.   Hogarth's  pictures  yon 
may  copy  to  your  heart's  content. 
G.  C.  Giles.— "Tlie  only  method  of  knowing  if  the  pink  tint  on  albumenised 
pa}>er  is  i^ermanent  or  not  is  to  e.vpose  a  piece  to  light,  covering  up  a  portion 
of  it.     A  week  or  two's  exposure  to  sunlight  will  settle  the  question.     In 
most  instances  a  day  or  so  is  sufficient. 
F.  B. — By  employing  a  double  condenser  of  eight  inches  diameter  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  having  the  other  plano-convex  lens.     Place  the  condensers, 
not  flat  sides  together  as  in  your  drawing,  but  convex  surfaces  next  each 
other.     Either  of  the  objectives  may  be  employed. 
EsPEMMENTAi.isT. ^Better  get  a  manual  on  clectrotyping.     We  cannot  spare 
space  in  this  column  to  give  instructions  on  this  subject,  even  when  the 
process  is  required  for  depositing  copper  on  gelatine.     To  give  anything  like 
useful  information  would  require  several  pages  of  this  Journal. 
F.  H.  I. — Although  we  are  no  advocates  of  "cutting  prices,"  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  fix  your  charges  at  what  you  plea.se,  notwithstanding 
what  you  tena  "the  censures  and  wrath  of  my  fellow  professionals."    We 
think,  however,  you  have  considerably  over-stated  the  prices  now  charged 
for  good  enlargements. 
0.  A.  C. — If  the  glaze  of  the  earthenware  dishes  is  cracked  and  discoloured  in 
the  manner  described,  they  would  not  be  reliable  for  washing  prints  in. 
Evidently  they  have  been  used  for  silver  solution,  which  has  penetrated  the 
glaze,  and  when  prints  lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  dishes  this  may  come  to  the 
surface  and  cause  map-like  markings.    We  have  seen  several  instances  of 
this. 

A.  Rogers. — If  the  apprentice  behaves  in  the  way  you  stat«  he  had  better  be 
taken  tjefore  a  magistrate,  who  will  deal  with  him  ;  but  his  complaint  that 
you  are  not  proi>erly  teaching  him  the  business,  and  for  which  he  has  paid  a 
premium,  will  also  be  dealt  with  at  tlie  same  time.  You  are  bound  to  fully 
instruct  him  in  the  business  quite  as  much  as  he  is  compelled  to  obey  your 
lawful  commands.     In  this  matter  he  can  take  the  initiative  as  well  as  you. 

H.  H.  puts  the  following  queries:  "1.  I  Want  to  enlarge,  and  have  a  Ross' 
triplet,  a  Dallmeyer's  rapid  rectilinear,  and  a  cheap  quarter-plate  portrait 
lens  ;  which  is  the  best  to  use? — 2.  Should  the  lens  point  towards  the  pic- 
ture to  be  enlarged  or  the  enlargement  ?  "—1.  As  our  correspondent  does  not 
say  the  focal  length  of  the  triplet  and  rectilinear  lenses,  or  the  size  of  the 
negatives  he  wishes  to  enlarge  from,  we  cannot  say  which  is  the  best  for 
the  purpose.  All  will  answer  if  they  be  capable  of  taking  a  negative  the 
size  of  that  to  be  enlarged.— 2.  The  jiosterior  of  the  lens  should  be  next  the 
negative  in  the  enlarging. 

W.  Hicks  writes  as  follows  :  "  Could  you  let  me  have  information  regarding 
the  Factory  Act  as  applied  to  photographers  !  The  Factory  Inspector  called 
at  my  place  on  Saturday  at  live  p.m.,  and  has  threatened  to  prosecute  me 
unless  I  give  all  the  girls  in  my  employment  a  half  holiday.  Now  I  .should 
like  to  know  if  the  Act  only  ajiplies  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  seden- 
tary part  of  the  business,  such  as  retouchers  and  sjiotters,  and  not  to  those 
at  the  printing,  who  are  continually  in  the  open  air."— The  Factory  and 
Workshops  Act  is  very  .stringent  upon  this  point.  No  females  or  young 
persons  are  to  be  employed  after  two  o'clock  on  Saturdays.  If  you  write  to 
the  Home  Office  (Factories  Department),  Whitehall-place,  you  can  obtain  an 
abstract  of  the  Act. 

■G.  B.  Bradshaw  &  Co.  write:  "We  enclose  you  sample  of  mounts  which, 
although  we  have  tried  all  kinds  of  mountants,  we  cannot  get  the  prints  to 
stick  down.  As  soon  as  they  are  put  through  the  burnisher  they  come  clean 
from  the  mount,  and  also  when  not  burnished  they  peel  off.  As  we  have  a 
good  number  of  them,  we  should  be  pleased  if  we  could  use  them  up.  The 
Dlank  mount  enclosed  has  had  a  print  on,  so  you  will  see  how  clean  it  has 
come  from  it.  Any  assistance  you  could  give  us  would  be  greatly  esteemed." 
—The  surface  of  the  mounts  appears  to  be  highly  repellent  of  aqueous  solu- 
tions, but  not  so  much  so  of  alcoholic  ones.  We  should  recommend  you  to 
try  a  solution  of  a  soft  kind  of  gelatine  in  which  a  good  proportion  of  methy- 
lated spirit  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  water.  I'his  will  no  doubt  get  you 
out  of  the  difficulty. 

Quandary  savs  :  "I  thall  be  glad  if  you  can  suggest  the  cause  of  the  streak 
on  the  enclosed  print  which  was  wanted  for  cry.stoleum.  While  it  was 
waiting  to  be  called  for  I  placed  it  on  a  piece  of  glass  and  placed  two 
pieces  of  glass  over  it  so  that  they  came  together  in  the  middle  of  the  print ; 
over  that  I  placed  a  sheet  of  thick  rubber,  and  put  the  whole  on  a  bo.ird  and 
into  the  copying  [iress.  I  cannot  imagine  that  all  this  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  cause  of  the  streak,  and  consequently  I  am  afraid  that  other  iirint.s 
in  customers'  hands  may  go  wrong."— The  streak  in  question  is  a  yellow 
mark  of  fading  extending  across  the  print.  It  is  evidently  caused  by  some 
sulphurous  exhalation  from  the  indiarubber,  which  we  assume  was  vul- 
canised, reaching  the  print  at  the  junction  of  the  two  pieces  of  glass,  while 
the  other  portions  were  protected. 

Pbintir  writes  as  follows :  "  May  1  ask  you  if  you  can  give  me  any  due  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  yellow  spots  in  the  enclosed  jihotographs  ?  I  have  for 
several  years  used  the  same  paper  and  treated  the  prints  in  exactly  the  same 
way,  but  never  until  recently  experienced  anything  of  the  kind.  The  en- 
closed nrints  are  none  of  them  more  than  twelve  months  old,  and  some  much 
less.  Tlie  hxing  bath  employed  has  been  three  ounces  of  hypo  to  one  pint 
of  water  ;  time,  fifteen  minutes  ;  the  prints  then  being  washed  in  four  changes 
01  water  of  five  minutes  each,  and  then  allowed  to  soak  all  night,  and  in  the 
morning  mounted  with  fresh  starch  paste.  I  do  not  think  the  mounts  can 
ne  at  fault,  as  the  same  has  hapi>ened  with  two  dillo'-eut  m;ikers'  mounts."— 
The  spots  ai^  fading  are  easily  accounted  for  by  tl  •  washing,  or,  rather,  the 
lack  of  It  Four  changes  of  water  and  an  allnighi  ■•  ,id-ing  will  never  render 
priiiti  permanent    More  complete  wa.shing  is  irecessarj-. 


YoRKS. — It  is  very  unlikely  that  the  nitrate  of  silver  was  adulteratetl.     If  it 
was  obtained  from  the  source  mentioned  we  are  sure  it  wa.s  not.    The  failure 
must  be  sought  for  in  another  direction. 
F.  R.  Fisher  writes: — "A  short  time  ago  I  developed  a  somewhat  fully 
exposed  plate  and  obtained  a  weak  negative.     The  plate  was  put  to  one  side 
in  the  dish  and  covered  with  the  developer,  and  the  gas  was  turned  on. 
After  alwut  ten  minutes  the  plate  was  token  out,  an(l  on  examination  I 
found  that  the  negative  had  been  converted  into  a  positive.     Whether  this 
conversion  could  be  repeated  at  will,  or  whether  it  was  one  of  those  freaks 
of  eccentricity  which  the  photographic  process  delights  to  display,  1  have 
not  had  time  to  test  by  further  experiment.    Certainly  the  facts  were  as 
given,  and  the  exposure  to  which  the  plate  had  been  subjected  was  not 
sufficient  to  cause  reversal  of  the  image  in  the  usual  manner.     If  the  experi- 
ment can  be  performed  at  will,  might  not  a  convenient  method  of  obtaining 
reversed  negatives  be  made  available  .'" — There  is  nothing  extraordinaryin 
the  matter.     It  was  the  gas  that  produced  the  reverse  action  of  light     The 
same  result  can  be  obtained  at  will  by  working  under  similar  conditions. 
Canada  writes: — " Will  you  please  inform  me  how  to  mount  carlwn  prints. 
I  find  it  very  difficult.     I  coUodionise  plates  after  rubbing  with  French 
chalk,  mount,  develop  as  per  Autotype  GitUle,  but  do  not  know  how  to 
mount  on  ordinary  carte-de-risite  and  cabinet  mounts  so  as  to  retain  the 
glossy  surface.    I  have  tried,  after  stripping  them  off,  using  final  support  by 
damjiing  them  and  cards,  but  cannot  get  them  to  stick  to  mounts,  although 
I  damped  cards  by  placing  in  wet  blotting  paper,  and  used  gelatine  as 
mouutant.     Will  you  plea.se  assist  me  !" — The  best  metho<I  of  mounting  the 
prints  on  ordinary  mounts,  so  as  to  retain  the  gloss,  is  to  apply  the  transfer 
jmper  in  the  usual  way  and  then  to  put  them  between  blotting  paper,  under 
pressure,  for  an  hour  or  two.     In  the  meantime  the  mounts  .ire  put  between 
damp  blotting  paper  until  they  are  quite  damp  and  limp.     Then  they  are 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  transfer  paper  with  gelatine,  and  again  put 
under  pressure  until  the  mountant  has  thoroughly  set.     Afterwards  the 
whole  is  allowed  to  dry  spontaneously.     The  prints  are  then  stripped  from 
the  glass  and  trimmetL 
Walter  .says:  "We  are  very  puzzled  as  to  some  spots  (of  which  I  enclose 
print  as  sample!  which  have  appeared  on  our  prints  lately.    All  our  dishes 
nave  been  revarnished  with  shellac  varnish,  thoroughly  cleaned ;   and  our 
hypo  solution  has  been  varied  both  to  very  strong  and  weak  as  well ;  and 
we  have  made  sure  the  prints  have  been  thoroughly  fixed  ;  but  these  spots 
appejir  after  some  time  in  the  washing  water.     Our  washer,  a  zinc  one, 
enamelled  white  inside,  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  water  is  the 
same  we  have  used  always  ;  but  we  never  had  any  trouble  with  them  until 
lately,  just  after  the  arrival  of  a  new  barrel  of  hypo  (from  a  well-known 
house),  to  which  cause  our  printers  attribute  it,  declaring  the  hypo  is  im- 
pure.    To  all  appearances  it  is  very  clean,  and  the  crystals  very  clear  ;  but 
we  trust  you  may  be  able  to  unravel  the  mystery  for  us.    The  spots  show  ui> 
much  more  after  mounting,  and  are  of  a  greenish-yellow  tint" — We  scarcely 
imagine  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  is  at  fault,  but  of  this,  of  course,  we  cannot 
be  sure.     The  best  way,  as  this  is  suspected,  will  be  to  obtain  some  from 
another  source,  and  see  if  the  spots  make  their  appearance  with  that.     We 
should  rather  suspect  floating  particles  of  pernicious  matter  settling  on  the 
prints  in  some  stage  of  the  work,  or  air  bells  imprisoned  between  the  prints 
during  fixation,  than  the  hypo.    Still,  that  may  be  at  fault. 


Photooraphic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  September  24, 
Photograpkltu/  InterUrrs ;  October  12,  Printing  Clouds  wi  Lantern  Slides. 

HoLBORN  Camera  Club. — On  Friday  (to-day)  Mr.  Baker  will  tell  us  How 
He  Spent  His  Holidays  in  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire,  illustrated  by  about 
sixty  lantern  slides. 

Messrs.  York  &  Son  send  us  their  twenty-first  Annual  Supplemental 
Catalogue  of  lantern  slides,  lecture  sets,  &c.,  which  includes,  among  many 
other  things,  Stanley's  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Kxpetlition,  the  Lsle  of  JIaii  and  its 
legends,  and  views  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  .ind  Barbadoes.  This  firm  has  now 
adopted  a  trade  mark  by  which  their  productions  can  Ije  recognised,  and  them- 
selves protected  from  piracy. 

We  understand  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  Pizzighelli  platinotype  paper 
have  been  compelled  to  raise  the  price  of  their  jiroductions  about  one-third, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  and  consequent  high  price  of  metallic  platinum.  Another 
kind  of  paper,  by  the  same  manufacturers— Dr.  Hesekiel's  "Thula" — which 
gives  a  silver  image  toned  with  platinum,  has  been  placed  on  the  market.  Tliis 
latter  is  a  printing-out  i>ai>er.     Mr.  Rudowsky  is  the  wholesale  agent. 

Waterloo  Plaths. — Mr.  Bonne  (41,  Eastcheap,  E.G.)  has  introduced  in  his 
commercial  handling  of  the  Waterloo  plates  a  feature  of  wliich  no  one  will  feel 
occasion  to  complain,  viz.,  one  uniform  price  for  all  gi'ades  of  rapidity  of  a 
given  size  plate,  this  price  being  the  exceedingly  moderate  one  so  long  associated 
with  the  slow  brands.  We  have  tried  them,  especially  the  most  rapid  of  the 
series,  and  have  found  that  in  every  instance  they  bear  out  in  an  excellent 
manner  all  that  is  claimed  for  them. 
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the  expansion  of  paper  is  photomechanical 
pk<x:esse& 

Ix  ui  aitiele  a  fbrtnigfat  liack  we  tnaMd  tb«  >abj«ct  of  th« 
•xpanuon  61  paper  when  wetted.     The  pnndpel  objeet  then 
«»■»  to  point  out  that  the dietortkw  eooietimee  eeen  in  portnite 
<  not  uiae,  ea  lonie  ■nppoae,  from  the  simple  ezpanaion 
'II  the  paper,  bat  from  iu  being  afterwaida  atretcbed  in  the 
'operation  of  axmnting.     Althoogh,  ••  we  proTed  then,  Uie 
lal  expanaon  ia  so  trifling  aa  not  to  pndaoe  any  viaible 
ration  in  a  portnit,  yet  it  maj  be,  and  often  ia,  auffident  to 
give  riae  to  much  trouble  in  other  Icinda  of  work  ;  for  example, 
in  ehromo-litbography,  where  eerend  ptintinga  in  the  difTerent 
eoloiin  hare  to  be  made  on  the  aama  paper  from  damp  stonea, 
«UIe  aeeurate  tegiater  la  atin  imptnliTa ;  or  again,  in  photo- 
mechanical pnmewee,  when  a  tnaaflv  haa  to  be  made  on 
'  r  and  the  work  haa  to  be  done  to  aenle. 
1  the  preaent  article  we  ahall  indicate  how,  in  lome  of  the 
lianical  prooeaaes  the  ezpaarion  of  the  paper  ia  prevented, 
l«Bd  in  otbera  compenaated  for.     It  may  aa  well  be  mentioned 
'Tiere  that  moat  papen,  after  being  thoraoghljr  wetted  and  then 
A  ed  to  diy,  contract  to  aanller  diainnoiia  than  they  occu- 
1'..^  in  the  fint  intanoa.    The  giwteit  timiUe  tnmx  diatenaion 
•haea  when  a  plan  or  aap  haa  to  be  reprodueed  to  a  given 
and  vet  paper  haa  to  be  need  in  aame  of  the  operationa. 
haa  joat  beim  stated  that  the  expansion  of  the  paper  in 
procaana  haa  to  be  pie  yen  ted.    This  is  how  it  ia  acoom- 
at  L'lnatitot  Cartographique   Militairc    in   the    pro- 
of the  Belgian  military  mapa^    It  may  first  be  explained 
the  pruoaas  there  employed  ia  one  of  photograTiire.     A 
print  ia  developed  on  a  eoppev  phrte,  and  after  drying, 
«  gefaUine  anrfaae  ia  rendered  oondnoliTe  of  electricity,  and 
electrotype  made  from  it,  whieh  Coma  the  printing  plate. 
is  very  manifeat  that  if  the  carbon  tiasne  were  wetted  in  the 
manner,  both  the  p^ier  and  ita  gelatinous  coating 
beoome  expanded  ooniiderably  by  the  time  it  waa  in  the 
it  eondition  to  aqaeegae  down  upon  the  metal  plate.     The 
adopted  to  avoid  thia  is  very  ingenfoua.    The  dry  tissue 
on  the  copper  plate,  and  upon  the  back  of  this  ia  placed 
foor  or  five  sheets  of  dry  blotting  paper,  and  over  theae 
of  wet  paper.    The  whole  ia  then  quickly  put  into  a 
'n\  hydraulic  press,  and  subjeeted  to  very  heavy  pressure 
an  hoar  or  two.     The  image  is  afterwards  developed  in  the 
way.    The  ratUmal*  of  the  method  ia  this : — When  the  pree- 
ia  applied,  the  water  from  the  wet  paper  is  forced  through 
dry  aiMl  tliao  weU  the  tiame  ;  but  by  the  time  this  ooooia 
opoa  it  ia  so  great  that  ezpanaion  is  eflcctually  pre- 
Henoa,  when  the  image  ia  developed,  which  is  done  in 
inary  aaoner,  it  is  the  exact  lite  it  Is  in  the  negative. 


The  English  maps  are  produced  by  photo-iiiioography,  in 
which  process  an  image  in  fistty  ink  has  to  be  obtained  on 
iwper,  and  then  transferred  to  the  zinc  plate,  and  this  haa  to 
be  done  with  tite  paper  in  a  moist  condition.  As  it  may  be 
uaeful  to  experimentalists  in  photo-lithography  and  analogous 
prooeaaea  wfkere  paper  transfers  are  neceasary,  and  the  work 
haa  to  be  done  to  exact  acale,  we  will  now  explain  how  the 
trouble  of  the  diatenaion  of  the  paper  ia  met  at  the  Ordnance 
3arvey  OfBoe,  Sonthamptoo,  wliere  all  our  niaM  are  produced. 

The  tranafers  are  made  aa  follows : — Paper  is  coated  with 
gelatine  containing  bichromate  of  potaah  and  dried.  It  is  then 
exposed  under  the  negative  and  afterwards  coated  with  transfer 
ink.  The  image  ia  now  developed  in  hot  water  and  the  paper 
dried.  It  has  then  to  be  dampe<i  to  transfer  the  image  to  the 
sine  plate,  when  of  course  it  will  expand  again. .  Here  is  how 
this  ia  compensated  for.  In  the  tint  instance  the  negative  is 
made  to  a  slightly  smaller  scale  than  the  finished  map  is  to  be, 
the  reduetion  being  leas  than  would  lie  made  up  by  the  maxi- 
mum expanaion  of  the  paper.  The  diy  transfer  is  placed  in  a 
damping-book  and  ia  carefully  gauged  from  time  to  time,  and 
aa  soon  as  it  has  expanded  to  the  desired  proportions  it  is 
immediately  laid  down  on  the  sine  pUte  and  passed  through 
the  preas.  Hence  the  fatty  imago  is  tranaforred  to  the  metal 
before  the  paper  haa  reaebed  tiM  fnlleat  diatenaion  of  which  it  is 
capable.  By  thia  meana  the  grsateat  poasible  accuracy  ia  secured 
wttud^jOMlld  not  always  be  the  caae  if  the  negative  were  made 
so  mttfirinaller  than  the  finiahed  map  that  the  full  expansion 
of  the  paper  had  to  be  relied  upon,  as  this  is  by  no  means 
uniform,  even  in  sheete  from  the  same  batch. 


WET  COLLODION  PLATES  FOR  LANTERN  SLIDES. 
Bbpuu  proceeding  to'the  question  of  development,  a  few  words 
may  perhapa  be  said  on  the  subject  of  exposure.  To  those  who 
have  been  aooostomed  only  to  the  .uhc  of  gelatine  plates  for  thia 
purpose  the  exposures  required  by  ooll<>dion  emulsion  plates 
will  seem  inconveniently  long,  even  when  used  wet  and  with  an 
alkaline  accelerator ;  but  in  reality,  if  a  systematic  method  of 
working  be  adopted,  the  length  of  exposure  will  not  be  felt. 
Even  supposing  a  ninifle  alide  only  liiu  te  be  made,  despite  the 
Bhi>rter  cxpoanre  needful  with  a  gelatine  plate,  the  time  occu- 
pied in  exposure  and  development  would  he  at  least  as  lon<^ 
with  gelatine  aa  with  collodion  ;  while  if  the  calculation  be 
extended  to  the  completion  ur  drying  of  the  alide,  the  advan- 
tage would  1)0  very  greatly  in  favour  of  the  latter.  But  w  hen 
a  number  of  slides  are  to  l>e  iiiadi-  at  one  time  the  advantage 
is,  from  the  fint,  decidedly  on  the  side  of  collodion  if  the 
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method  suggested  in  our  last  article  be  adopted.  Thus,  half  a 
dozen  or  a  dozen  plates  having  been  coated  and  placed  in 
readiness  on  the  washing  trough,  the  first  exposure  having 
been  made,  occupying  from  one  to  five  minutes  or  more, 
according  to  light  and  optical  conditions,  before  developing 
that  plate  a  second  one  is  placed  in  the  camera  and  left  to 
expose  whilst  the  first  is  being  developed.  The  development 
is  extremely  rapid  as  compared  with  gelatine  plates,  and  as 
there  is  very  great  latitude  both  in  exposure  and  development 
it  is  very  easy  indeed  to  so  adapt  tl>e  two  operations  to  one 
another  that  no  time  shall  be  wasted,  and  the  only  expenditure 
in  that  direction  will  be  in  the  development  and  changing  of 
the  negatives.  In  the  case  of  gelatine  there  is  the  much 
longer  time  required  for  development,  as  well  as  that  occupied 
in  changing,  while  the  exposure  niiust  be  timed  separately  ;  so 
that  in  actual  practice  the  collodion  method  will  be  found  to 
possess  the  advantage  in  rapidity,  at  least  where  daylight  is 
employed. 

As  regards  the  time  required,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
lay  down  any  more  definite  rule  tlian  that  of  exposing  suffi- 
ciently. With  gelatine  plates  the  tendency  is,  perhaps,  in  the 
direction  of  over-exposure  in  transparency  work ;  but  with 
collodion,  in  consequence  of  the  great  latitude  it  offers,  over- 
exposure is,  within  reasonable  bounds,  scarcely  possible,  while 
the  reverse  is  fatal.  There  is  one  other  point,  too,  that  prac- 
tice will  emphasise,  namely,  thdt  in  a  varying  light  the  differ- 
ence with  collodion  will  be  infinitely  greater  than  with  gelatine. 
For  instance,  in  the  varying  light  of  a  late  autunui  or  winter 
day,  especially  towards  afternoon,  the  exposures  required  with 
gelatine  may  bp  doubled  or  trebled  within  a  very  few  minutes ; 
while  under  similar  circumstances  with  collodion,  probably  ten 
times  the  difference  would  exist. 

The  difi'erence  is  not  so  great  when  the  alkaline  accelerator 
is  employed  as  when  the  plates  are  used  dry  or  sitbply  washed  ; 
if  they  be  immersed  in  an  orthochromatising  solution  before 
exposure  the  abnormal  variation  disappears  entirely,  and  the 
plates  become  nearly  as  rapid  as  gelatine  in  a  bad  light.  This 
is  important,  as  much  of  the  lantern  slide  work  is  done  in  the 
months  of  the  year  when  the  light  is  very  variable,  or  even  by 
artificial  light,  in  which  case,  except  with  orthochromatised 
plates,  the  exposures  become  very  tedious. 

We  are  now  speaking  of  reduction  in  the  camera,  but  if  con- 
tact printing  is  the  method  to  be  adopted,  the  exposures  are  far 
from  prolonged,  but  the  plates  must  then  either  be  dried,  or 
other  means  adopted  to  prevent  absolute  contact  and  conse- 
quent injury  of  the  wet  film.  This  is  easily  and  quickly 
attained  by  first  well  draining  the  plate  and  then  laying  on  it 
one  of  the  paper  masks  used  in  mounting  the  finished  slide ; 
this  separates  the  two  surfaces  sufficiently  to  prevent  injury, 
and  the  loss  of  sharpness,  even  when  the  exposure  is  made  in 
close  proximity  to  a  gas  flame,  is  beyond  detection.  If  any 
fear  exist  of  such  loss,  the  exposure  may  be  made  at  as  great  a 
distance  as  possible  from  a  burning  strand  of  magnesium. 

So  far  as  the  development  of  the  wet  and  dry  plates  respec- 
tively is  concerned  there  is  no  difference  in  treatment,  except 
that  the  latter  must  be  first  wetted  with  methylated  spirit  and 
then  well  washed  in  order  to  soften  the  film  and  permit  the 
developing  solution  to  penetrate.  The  following  remarks  will 
therefore  apply  equally  to  any  condition  of  plate. 

We  have  available  the  usual  choice  of  solutions,  viz.,  alkaline, 
pyro,  hydroquinone,  eikonogen,  ferrous  oxftlate,  and,  in  addition, 
pyro  and  silver,  or  "  acid "  development.  The  last  is  almost 
entirely  unknown  in  connexion  with  gelatine,  and  then  only  for 


the  purpose  of  intensification,  though  it  was  the  system  univer- 
sally employed  before  tlie  introduction  of  the  alkaline  developer. 
It  depends  upon  the  reducing  action  of  a  solution  of  pyrogallol, 
or  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  the  presence  of  a  restraining  acid,  upon 
free  nitrate  of  silver,  either  added  to  the  developer  in  the  case 
of  emulsion  plates,  or  derived  from  the  surface  of  the  plate  in 
the  ordinary  "  bath "  process.  The  image  differs  from  that 
produced  by  the  alkaline  methods  in  that  it  consists  of  silver 
deposited  on  the  film  from  the  developer,  while  by  the  latter 
methods  the  silver  is  reduced  in  the  film,  and  from  the  film 
itself  For  our  purpose  the  iron  developer  is  scarcely  suitable, 
as  for  some  reason  or  other  it  does  not  work  "  kindly  "  upon 
emulsion  films,  and  at  the  best  gives  an  unpleasant  colour, 
necessitating  special  toning. 

Pyro  and  silver,  on  the  other  hand,  restrained  with  acetic 
acid,  give  the  most  beautiful  images  obtained  by  any  form  of 
development,  combining  in  the  highest  degree  vigour,  delicacy, 
and  purity,  while  the  tone  ranges  through  various  shades  of 
brown  and  purple,  according  to  taste.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  exposure  required  when  this  developer  is  used  requires  to 
be  at  least  four  or  five  times  as  long  as  will  suffice  with 
alkaline  pyro,  and  therefore  it  is  only  when  a  particularly  good 
light  is  available  that  it  can  be  used  conveniently.  However, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  appreciate  "  quality  "  we  append 
details.      Let  the  following  solutions  be  made  : — 

A. 

Pyrogallic  acid     15    grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid    i  ounce. 

Water 20    ounces. 

B. 

Nitrate  of  silver 60  grains. 

Acetic  acid  1  drachm. 

Water 2  ounces. 

The  solution  A  will  keep  good  for  several  days,  and  B  may 
be  kept  indefinitely.  In  use  take,  for  a  lantern  slide,  say, 
from  ninety  minims  to  two  drachms  of  A,  and  having  rinsed 
the  plate  under  the  tap  to  cause  the  developer  to  flow  evenly, 
pour  it  on  to  the  surface,  returning  it  to  the  developing  glass 
two  or  three  times  in  order  to  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  water 
already  on  the  plate.  Next  drop  into  the  developing  glass  a 
single  drop  of  B,  pour  in  A  and  mix,  then  return  once  more  to 
the  plate  and  keep  in  motion  until  the  image  appears.  This 
takes  some  time,  but  it  must  not  be  hastened,  as  upon  its 
gradual  formation  depends  much  of  its  beauty  and  delicacy. 
When  the  picture  commences  to  appear,  it  proceeds  rapidly  if 
the  exposure  has  been  sufficient ;  if  not,  there  is  no  help  but 
patience,  and  the  addition  of  more  A.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  longer  the  exposure  the  more  must  be  used  of 
B  in  order  to  get  a  vigorous  deposit  of  silver  on  the  shadows 
before  the  lights  begin  to  veil ;  in  case  of  under-exposure  the 
proportion  of  B  must  be  kept  down  for  the  reverse  reason, 
namely,  to  allow  the  details  in  the  high  lights  to  appear  before 
the  shadows  become  opaque.  It  is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that,  cceteris  paribus,  the  smaller  tlie  proportion  of  B  the 
warmer  and  more  delicate  will  be  the  tone  and  character  of  the 
image,  and  vice  versd. 

It  is  better  in  all  cases  to  apply  the  pyro  solution  alone  first, 
in  order  to  get  equality  of  action ;  but  this  is  especially 
necessary  when  the  plates  have  been  prepared  with  ti>e 
alkaline  accelerator,  as  any  alkali  remaining  in  the  film  will 
then  be  neutralised  by  the  acetic  acid,  and  all  danger  of  its 
acting  upon  the  silver  in  the  developer  prevented. 
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^Vhere  the  chancteristic  qualities  of  thia  form  of  develop- 
ment  are  desired  without  the  increaae  of  espoeure,  a  nearly 
equal  result  is  obtainable  bj  first  developing  a  thin  image  by 
means  of  alkaline  pjro,  and  subsequently  brinf^ng  up  the 
intensity  by  means  of  the  acid  sQTer  method.  In  this  case  the 
pyro  solution  should  preferably  contain  citric  acid  instead  of 
acetic,  say  one  grain  of  citric  acid  to  each  ounce  of  solution. 
After  thoroughly  washing  the  plate  when  the  first  development 
is  complete — that  is,  when  the  finer  details  of  the  high  lights 
are  just  visible — the  pyro  solution  must  be  applied  with  the 
same  precautioos  as  already  described,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
last  signs  of  alkalL 

Of  the  various  alkaline  methods,  that  in  which  pyro  is  the 
active  sgent  is  for  away  the  best  where  range  of  tone  is  desired. 
Hydioquinooe  and  eikooogen  are  useful  where  only  black  tones, 
or  those  appriMehing  black,  are  soq|^t  for,  and  with  these  the 
best  form  of  alkali  is  perfa^ps  carbonate  of  soda.  In  using 
hydroqninooe  we  atzco^  reeoaunead  that  the  use  of  bromide 
as  a  rartniner  be  altogether  esofaeved,  except  in  the  ease  of 
very  great  over-asposure,  on  aceoont  of  the  strong  tendency  it 
has  to  produce  harshness  of  result.  Eikonogon  is  nsefnl  when 
it  is  neeesmy  to  curtail  the  exposure  m  much  as  poasiUe,  as  it 
posaaasss  gnat  energy  without  any  tendency  to  abnormal  veil 
in  the  abeeaee  of  bromide.  In  the  event  of  a  too  thin  image, 
the  fault  is  ssafly  remedied  with  pyro  and  silver,  and,  indeed, 
where  the  richness  of  the  silver-developed  image  is  desired  in 
oonjunetioQ  with  biaek  tones,  eikooogaB  is  the  agent  to  employ. 

But  where  rich  browns  and  porploB  are  preferred,  our  old 
friend  pjn>  stands  unsurpaesod;  wheUier  employed  as  the  single 
developer,  or  to  be  followed  by  tflver  mtensifiostion.  For 
merely  originating  the  image,  to  be  suleequently  strengthened 
with  silver,  a  two^;rain  solution  of  pyro,  and  another  oontain- 
ing  five  grains  of  carbonate  of  ^mttwi^jfi  ^nd  one  grain  of 
bromide  of  potassium  in  each  oones^  the  two  eointioM  to  be 
mixed  in  equal  parts  for  use.  For  eom^eting  the  develofiment, 
the  etiangth  of  the  respective  solntioaa  may  be  six  grains  of 
pyru  and  ten  grains  ot  oarbonate  of  ammonia,  the  bromide 
being  in  this  ease  better  kept  in  separate  solution,  ten  grains 
to  the  ounce.  This  combination  will  produce  a  great  variety 
of  tenee  depending  oo  the  relative  length  of  exposure  and 
rapidity  at  development,  a  comparatively  long  exposure  and 
quick  development  giving  warmth  and  rednese  of  tone,  while 
brown  or  black  tones  follow  short  exposures. 

Beyond  ramarking  that  wrflodioD  fllma  will  not  bear  the  same 
amount  of  alkali  without  fcgging  that  gelatine  will,  there  is 
nothing  that  specially  distinguishes  their  treatment  from  that 
iimmI  with  gelatine,  so  we  may  here  leave  the  subject  in  the 

.rids  of  those  who  choose  to  try  this  charming  process  for  the 
I'rodaotion  of  transparencies  or  opal  pictures. 


Wb  stated  a  few  wssks  sgo  thst  expstissents  bsd  been  made  with 
the  Oaiaasr  dry  battery, showini;  thst  it  could  he  entirely  recopented 
when  worn  oat  by  paariiig  thrnofirfa  it  the  ciim-nt  from  s  lianwn 
bsttafy,  the  Osssnui  esll  plsyiog  the  rHi  of  s  itorage  bsttvry.  The 
■SUM  esperioMater  (Mr.  O.  E.  Bomsy),  writing  in  the  Engluh 
Mfdkanir,  now  «tst(<s  that  be  hss  bsm  textinfr  the  power  of  this 
battery  for  other  purpotes  than  ringiag  bsU*  sod  working  telegraph 
iattfUMOts.  An  thm  are  few  stadios  where  one  or  more  electric 
^■^tlsriss  for  bell-ringiDg  or  signalling  an  not  in  nsr,  it  will  be 
•  issling  to  their  owner*  to  see  what  is  said,'  about  putting  loch 
.-Us  to  other 


power  electric  light  («x-volt).  He,  however,  would  recommend  nine 
cells  (in  series)  for  s  ten-voh  lamp,  snd  he  points  out  their  sdvantapea 
— freedom  from  smell,  impoesibilit y  of  spilling  with  them,  and  re- 
quiring  no  attention.  Of  course,  «uch  a  lamp  would  not  give  neur 
jufficient  li^bt  to  illuminate  s  dark  room,  but  it  might  be  useful  in 
many  other  ways. 

'  '•I'sn  aa  thi<  photn^Tap!!.  r  is  by  the  insnrance  companies, 

.'  that  can  help  in  li'M.iiiii(r  tire  dangers  is  of  value  ;  hence, 
in  oDuoexion  with  electrtdtv,  we  may  call  attention  to  a  form  of 
electric  ga»>lighter  wliich  may  not  he  known  to  all  our  readeis — 
Clarke's  patent.  A  two  yean'  experience  of  its  usefubess  in  a 
poution  whenf  it  hss  had  tenfold  more  use  than  would  have  been 
required  for  its  normal  purpose,  enables  us  to  state  thst  it  is  a 
thoioagfaly  effective,  trustworthy  little  instrument.  A  small  cylinder 
is  held  in  the  bsnd,  and  s  narrow  nickel  tube  about  fifteen  inches 
projects  from  it  "  Press  s  button  "  on  the  cylinder  once  or  twice, 
a  series  of  wheels  is  heard  to  rotate,  a  number  of  sparks  appeiir  at 
the  partially  open  end  of  the  tube,  and  they  will  at  once  "  light  the 
gas"  when  placed  above  the  burner  with  the  gas  turned  on. 


We  have  several  times  of  late  been  asked  by  persons  engaged  in 
rrtouching  whether  the  work  was  likely  to  injure  the  eyes,  our 
querists'  fear*  having  been  nkiacl  by  noticing  black  specs  in  front  of 
their  eyes,  great  alarm  having  b«en  expressed  in  some  eases.  We 
amy  at  onee  say  that  there  is  in  this  particular  pecuUsrity  of  vision 
not  nsessssrily  the  slightest  esuse  for  trotible.  lifts  common  to  all 
sgss  snd  both  snes,  and  is  andemtood  by  autgeon*  to  be  a  perfectly 
innocuous  phenomenon,  the  cause  simply  being  slight  opaque  particles 
in  the  homour  of  the  eye  wUeh  throw  shadows  on  the  retins,  snd  so 
csttse  ths  ellset  deseribsd. 


Sin.  BojiirsT  SMde  a  battery  of  four  of  the  Ossaner  cells,  snd  found 
{hat  be  could  obtain  tnoogb  eurrsnt  to  Hght  a  two  snd  a  half  candle 


Tub  greater  danger  to  be  apprshended  by  retouchers  is  the  straining 
unknowin^y  of  the  aooommodation  of  the  eye  too  severely.  Kvcry 
photographer  knows  the  effect  of  a  diaphragm  in  a  photographic 
lenii,  how  it  makes  objects  lealiy  out  of  focus  appear  sharp  and 
distinct  on  the  focussing  screen.  In  retouching,  the  eye  is  provided  by 
natnrs  with  a  very  small  diaphragm,  which  enables  the  worker ;o  see 
details  of  his  negative  when  his  eye  is  fairly  close  to  it,  though 
ordinary  print  couU  not  be  read  at  that  distance.  The  brighter  the 
light  tiM  smsllor  the  diaphragm  (or,  in  other  words,  the  pupil  of  the 
eye),  such  is  the  wonil>-rfiil  r)iam<'t<T  of  this  natural  diaphragm,  and 
so  the  retoucher  may  wi*-ld  bis  pencil  at  a  distance  at  which  he  could 
not  see  distinctly  if  he  were  working,  say,  on  a  piece  of  drawing  paper, 
and  thus  be  daily  strain*  its  powers.  The  oMer  a  msn  gets  the  further 
f  rr  IB  \iS/S^  does  he  need  to  hold  sn  object  to  see  it  distinctly.  But 
if  he  Obtsin  s  pair  of  speetadss  he  can  see  plainly,  although  be  bring 
the  object  nearer  again ;  ths  stronger  the  glsas  the  nearer.  So  with 
retooeheiB,  when  their  eyes  feel  strained,  if  they  work  too  close  to 
the  nepstive  M  them  wesr  spectacles.  It  is,  unfortunately,  so  often 
ssid.  «,you1l  get  so  used  to  them  that  you  caimot 

do  »  !ie  remark  is  absurd.    If  spectacles  are  once 

needed  it  ouiikiI  be  expected  that  the  eyes  will  of  themselves  go 
back  to  their  original  condition,  but  it  is  false  to  imsgine  that  optical 
aid  will  cause  the  oyea  to  change  more  rapidly  than  when  ruch  aid  is 
not  made  one  of,  and  equally  false  is  it  to  believe  that  carefully 
selected  spectsdes  will  injiue  the  vision. 


Ws  have  been  instrumental  in  p<Tsuading  several  artist  friends  to 
take  to  spectacles  for  dose  work,  and  greatly  now  dn  they  express 
themselves  obliged  to  us.  But  it  is  very  singular  how  great  and 
unreasoning  is  the  prejudice  sgainst  the  use  of  "  glasses,''  which, 
when  suitably  choeen,  are  of  the  utmost  value  in  preser\ing  the 
eyes  from  the  daily  strain  that  is  injurious.  Let  every  one  re- 
member, and  a  photographer  should  appre<aate  this  more  than 
many  others,  that  the  spectacle  lens  is  used  not  to  magnify  or 
diminish — that  is  a  mere  scddent  of  their  use — but  to  cause  the  rays 
of  light  from  an  object  to  alter  their  convergence  or  divergence,  and 
so  enable  a  correct  focus  to  be  obtained,  though  the  lens  of  the  eye 
won't  quick  "  rsck  out ''  far  enough. 
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IN  BELGIUM  WITH  A  CAMERA. 
It  may  possiWy  surprise  some  of  our  readers  who  reside  near  the 
Metropolis  to  be  informed  that  a  visit  may  be  made  to  the  famous 
ancient  cities  on  the  other  side  of  the  North  Sea  at  a  less  expenditure 
of  time,  worry,  and  money  than  to  most  of  the  more  northerly  cities, 
towns,  and  watering  places  of  England,  and  most  certainly  to  any 
part  of  Scotland  or  Ireland.  One  can  sticli  to  business  all  day  in 
London,  take  a  late  tea  or  an  early  supper,  and  having  found  himself 
at  the  Liverpool-street  Station  of  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  at  eight 
o'clock,  can  enter  the  express  train  which  starts  for  Harwich  at  that 
hour.  Being  economically  disposed,  he  can,  for  twenty-four  shillings, 
obtain  a  second-class  return  ticket,  good  for  two  months,  from  London 
to  Antwerp  or  Rotterdam,  the  ticket  for  either  destination  being 
available  for  return  by  the  other,  and  to  whichever  port  he  pro- 
ceeds he  is  there  by  about  nine  o'clock  next  morning,  refreshed  and 
ready  for  the  work  of  the  day,  for  the  passage  across  has  been  made 
while  he  was  asleep  in  a  comfortable  bed,  and  breakfast  can,  if  de- 
sired, be  had  on  board  while  the  steamer  is  making  its  way  up  either 
of  the  two  placid  rivers — the  Scheldt  for  Antwerp,  or  the  Maas  for 
Rotterdam. 

The  morning  was  slightly  misty  as  we  went  up  the  Maas,  other- 
wise several  effective  pictures  might  have  been"  obtained  from  the 
deck  of  the  steamer.  Getting  on  shore  at  nine  o'clock,  we  were  at 
once  plunged  in  inedias  res.  Rotterdam  is  a  second  Venice  as  regards 
canals,  for  there  seems  to  be  one  for  every  two  or  three  streets,  and 
the  scenes  along  these  are  admirable  from  the  pictorial  point  of  view. 
In  some,  numbers  of  boats  are  moored,  in  others  large  craft.  Along 
these  canals  the  wharves  are  occupied  by  a  busy  throng.  Not  only 
along  the  canal  and  river  wharves,  but  in  almost  every  little  back 
street  are  to  be  found  pictures  on  fevery  hand.  Up  one  street  and 
down  another  we  (our  compar/non  de  voyai/e  being  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge) 
go,  noting  especially  the  cleanly  habits  of  the  Dutch,  for  in  the  lower 
claas  of  streets  especially  there  was  scarcely  a  door  outside  of  which  was 
not  to  be  found  some  one  scrubbing  away  at  the  wash-tub,  doorstep, 
or  pavement.  We  do  not  phrenologically  know  the  locality  of  the 
organ  of  cleanliness,  but  wherever  situated  the  Dutch  evidently  have 
it  developed  in  an  abnormal  degree.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  who  is 
armed  with  a  hand  camera  can  here  secure  as  many  pictures  as  he 
chooses  illustrative  of  Dutch  maritime  and  domestic  life  and  cha- 
racter," and  this  without  putting  himself  to  any  trouble.  Rotterdam 
is  decidedly  compact ;  no  spaces  here  seem  to  be  "  wasted "  by 
gardens,  but  street  adjoins  street  as  if  under  strong  compression, 
canals  of  course  intervening.  The  population  is  about  200,000. 
Owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  bridges,  views  can  be  taken  up  and 
down  the  canals  and  wharves  with  great  faciUty  by  placing  the 
camera  on  the  side-paths  of  the  bridges,  thus  not  only  getting  good 
views,  but  getting  rid  of  the  boys,  who  here,  as  elsewhere,  persist  in 
endeavouring  to  stand  in  front  of  the  camera. 

Every  visitor  to  liotterdam  goes  to  the  Groote  Market  to  see  the 
statute  of  the  Ulustrious  Erasmus,  who  was  born  here  in  1467,  and  to 
lioyman's  Museum,  where  are  to  be  seen  many  pictures  by  the  Dutch 
masters,  although  Rotterdam  is  less  fortunate  than  the  Hague  and 
Amsterdam  in  having  a  collection  of  these.  In  1864  this  museum  was 
burnt  down,  and  upwards  of  ;500  pictures,  besides  drawings  and 
engravings,  were  destroyed.  But  there  are  still  over  3.50  paintings  to 
be  seen.  Numerous  towns,  whose  names  are  familiar,  are  situated  at 
no  great  distance  from  Rotterdam,  and  may  easily  be  visited.  Thus 
Schiedam,  with  its  220  distilleries,  three  miles;  Delft,  celebrated 
for  its  potteries,  nine  and  a  half  miles;  jthe  Hague,  so  long  the 
iwlitical  capital  and  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Dutch  princes, 
with  144,000  inhabitants,  and  said  to  possess  the  broadest  streets, 
finest  houses,  most  imposing  squares,  and  most  valuable  works  of  art 
in  Holland,  is  but  fourteen  miles  distant ;  while  Leyden,  Utrecht 
Haarlem,  and  Amsterdam,  are  all  also  -nathin  two  hours'  travelling. 
A  photographic  tourist  in  that  quarter  might  devote  many  days  to  the 
pursuit  of  his  art,  work  actively,  and  yet  feel  that  he  had  left  much 
work  behind  him. 

After  spending  the  greater  portion  of  the  day  of  arrival  in  Rotter- 
dam, we  proceeded  by  train  to  Antwerp.  This  city  is  by  far  the 
most  important  seaport  on  the  east  of  the  North  Sea,  for  it  serves  as 
an  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  Germany  as  well  as  that  of  Belgium. 
Its  population  is  estimated  at  240,000,  and.  is  still  rapidly  increasing 


It  covers  seven  square  miles  within  the  ramparts,  which  have  been 
recently  greatly  extended,  allowing  the  town  to  expand  to  six  times 
its  former  size. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  indicate  in  what  direction  a  photographer 
should  make  his  assault  on  this  city.  There  is  so  much  shipping  that 
a  day  spent  along  the  wharves  and  quays  on  the  Scheldt — where  are 
to  be  found  representatives  of  everything  that  floats,  from  the  finest 
ocean  steam  liners  downwards — is  quickly  passed  among  them  ere 
one  is  aware  of  it,  while  the  large  and  quaint  old  squares  surrounded 
bv  lofty  and  ornate  buildings  would  demand  several  days  to  do  them 
justice,  lenses  including  wide-angles  being  absolutely  necessary  for 
this  class  of  work.  Then,  again,  the  busy  scenes  enacted  in  these 
squares,  most  of  which  are  markets  up  to  a  certain  hour  of 
the  day,  when  the  people  from  the  country  crowd  them  with 
their  produce,  conveyed,  in  numerous  instances,  in 'carts  drawn  by 
large  dogs,  afford  ample  employment  for  hand  cameras  and  snap 
shots. 

The  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  is  of  course  the  architectural  piece  de 
resistance  of  Antwerp,  and  the  Antwerpians  can  be  quite  excused  for 
indulging  in  rhapsodies  over  it.  Its  tower  is  402  feet  high  (we  borrow 
these  and  other  figures  from  Baedeker's  Guide-book).  It  has  a  chime 
of  ninety-mne  bells,  ranging  from  the  smallest  of  fifteen  inches  in  cir- 
cumference to  the  largest  weighing  eight  tons ;  and  we  can  speak  from 
personal  experience  of  the  wonderful  effect  produced  when  one  wakes 
up  dreamily  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  hears  the  air  full  of 
the  soft  melody  of  their  chimes — the  carillon  acting  independent  of 
human  hands.  On  one  side  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  "  Place  Verte,"  a 
large  square  adorned  with  a  statue  of  Rubens,  for  we  need  scarcely 
inform  photographers,  who  are  supposed  to  be  conversant  with  art, 
that  Peter  Paul  Rubens  flourished  in  Antwerp,  and  that  his  great 
works.  The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  The  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  The 
Assumption,  and  other  masterpieces,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Cathedral. 
The  Antwerpians  are  pardonably  proud  of  Rubens,  even  to  the  extent 
of  having  his  head  carved  upon  their  meerschaum  pipes  ;  proud  also 
are  they  of  Anthony  Van  Dyck,  who  was  born  there.  But  the 
Netherlands,  wifh  all  that  surrounding  country,  has  produced 
painters  of  whom  the  world  is  proud,  such  as  Teniers,  Rembrandt, 
Cuyp,  Jan  Steen,  et  multis  aliis.  To  return  to  the  churches  in 
Antwerp :  there  are  several  there  which  internally  are,  in  themselves 
and  their  decorations,  pictorial  and  statuesque  masterpieces  of  art. 
They  are  all  amenable  to  the  camera  after  service  has  concluded,  a 
small  fee  securing  the  concession. 

Photography  in  Antwerp  occupies  a  high  position.  One  may, 
however,  traverse  its  streets  and  inspect  its  shop  windows  without 
seeing  anything  that  suggests  the  existence  of  what  the  Americans 
term  a  stock  liouse,  and  may  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no 
photographic  store  in  the  place,  and  this  even  when  passing  the  shop 
of  Louis  Van  Neck,  who,  amid  the  multiplicity  of  the  drugs  and  drug 
paraphernalia  displayed  in  his  goodly  window  in  10,  Rue  Klapdorp, 
shows  but  little  that  is  photographic ;  but  let  him  ascend  the  .stairs 
inside  and  proceed  as  we  did  to  the  upper  rooms,  and  he  will  be 
perfectly  astounded  at  the  immensity  and  great  variety  of  his  stock. 
We  saw  cameras — studio,  field,  and  detective — of  the  most  ingenious 
construction ;  lenses  of  every  make,  and  in  greater  variety  than  we 
had  ever  previously  seen  in  one  place;  while  as  for  instantaneous 
shutters,  there  was  not  one  even  of  the  most  modem  device— whether 
Enghsh,  Belgian,  French,  German,  or  American — which  was  not 
there  to  be  found.  This  great  variety  also  applied  to  stands,  dry 
plates,  mounts,  paper,  dishes,  chemicals.  Remarking  to  Mr.  Van 
Neck  upon  the  very  heavy  stock  he  carried,  he  observed  tliat  the 
stock  in  his  establishment  in  Brussels  was  still  greater.  Brussels 
being  no  great  distance  from  Antwerp  (twenty-seven  miles),  \'an 
Neck  devotes  certain  alternate  days  in  the  week  to  each,  and  thus 
keeps  himself  in  touch  with  the  amateurs  and  professionals  of  both 
cities.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  he  had  thirty  hands  employed  in  his 
factory  in  the  suburbs  of  Antwerp,  mainly  in  the  construction  of  a 
hand  camera  of  great  ingenuity  he  has  recently  introduced ;  while  on 
his  premises  in  Rue  Klapdorp  he  had  a  workshop  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  repairing  of  damaged  apparatus — a  feature  that  might  well  be 
more  extensively  imitated  in  this  country  than  it  seems  to  be.  The 
hand  camera  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  one  of  great  elegance  and 
efficiency;  its  finder  is  the  same  fv/.e  as  the  p'ate,  su'jject  to  sliirht 
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KduedoB  of  the  mar^,  and  the  imaft  it  made  upon  it  by  the  aame 
Ua»  hj  which  the  picture  ia  taken,  hMoe  the  perfwt  coincidence  of 
both.  The  eye  ia  kept  upon  the  findv,  and  focuaaag  effected  up  to 
Um  hat  moment,  when  upon  touching  the  tngger  the  miiror  of  the 
findar  Hiea  aiida  for  an  instant,  parmittin)^  the  plate  to  heoome 
impceaaad.  Meaafa.  Wataon  k  Sons  aim  are  malnniif  Van  Nedt'* 
camaraa,  onder  lieenm,  in  thi«  countiy.  Aj  nouvmirt  of  oar  riait  we 
recMTcd  from  Mr.  Van  N«ck  sereral  invtantaneona  riewa  which  he 
had  takm.  Some  of  Uieie  are  of  whole-plate  dimenaiooa,  and  one  of 
them— •  faBgioaa  pnoeaaion  throng  the  atreeta  of  Antwerp — ia  a 
wonderfoOj  axeallant  piece  of  work,  for  the  flgurae  aie  oi  iai^  aiie, 
and  are  to  sharp  as  to  depict  tha  emotions  on  tlia  (acaa  of  the 
tnd   the   detail   cl   tha    laca  on   their 

The  eauV)|r<i«  "^  lensea,  shnttera,  ilatas,  eameraa,  and  appaiktna 
Lmum!  \>j  Van  N'«ck  is  very  lai:ge,  aad,  imlike  those  in  thia  coontiy, 
contains  a  number  of  photographic  iftantaneons  and  otherwim, 
illustrative  of  theb  capacity.  Of  thaaa  we  counted  twelve  fteU-page 
etAnjpaa.  This  eatalogoa,  which  alio  oontaina  many  woodcuta  of 
apparatna,  ia  aold  at  two  frMcai  Wa  tsadar  onr  thaaka  to  Kr.  Van 
Neek  for  many  cnortaaiaa  leeeiTed  dori^f  onr  riat,  inrhidiny  iatm- 
dnctiona  to  seTeral  Iwadiny  amatami  of  Antwerp. 

TaOdag  of  photographic  amateon^  tky  an-  nnmcnma  in  Antwerp, 
and  if  we  ate  to  jodge  by  tboae  whcsa  acquaintance  we  made,  they 
are  of  a  high  daas  aa  rsgarda  iatriHgenea.  M.  Victor  Selb,  with 
whoaa  name  we  had  long  been  famOlBr,  showpd  ua  seTeral  charming 
steiauaeapic  riewa,  both  transpaiandaa  and  iwper  printa,  which  he 
had  recently  takes.  In  trimming  Ua  atenraacopic  pietorea  M.  Salb 
prafers  to  bare  more  subject  in  each  than  ia  ntnasary  to  tha  forma- 
tion of  a  pair  that  will  enalsaoa  in  emy  part  in  the  stenoacope,  hot 
he  allaeta  naiication  by  mala  placed  in  the  Haracaoope  itaelf,  by 
which  the  aaparflnona  portiona  at  tha  ends  ara  prrranted  from 
rvaching  tha  eye.  He  eoosidmed  that  phntograpbers  make  a  mistake 
in  not  employing,  mors  tf- — *'-  '^«n  they  did,  lensra  of  long  focus 
for  fanrtaataneoaa  riei^.  f  oftpn  need  a  laaa  of  eighteen 

iaehaa  foens  for  thia  purpose,  m\'\  in  proof  of  tha  good  affect  obtained 
ha  gara  na  a  riew  of  boata  aad  ahip^ag  on  the  rirar  in  which  erery- 
thiajg  ia  depicted  on  a  large  scala,  awaadingly  sharp  and  fail  of  detail, 
aad  ia  that  harmony  of  drawing  whidi  lasolu  from  tha  eamera  being 
plaeed  at  a  eoMidetahla  diatance  from  the  neaieat  object  in  the  fore- 
ground. M.  Selb  had  aaappsd  bis  ahntlar  when  a  steamer  in  the 
middle  distance  adraneing  from  the  side  had  projected  itaelf  half  way 
aero*  the  platr,  whirh  ia  about  whole-flate  siie,  and  auch  is  the 
sharpnns  that '  -    f  oordage  and  tha  facea  of  those  on  deck  are 

distinctly  seen  \>  ■■  inagaifying  glaaa. 

Ia  the  large  pboto-eoiki^pe  ealahliahmeat  of  M.  Joe.  Maee  (who  is 
PwdJMt  cl  the  Antwacy  Saetioa  of  tba  Belgian jBociety)  wa  aaw  an 
iinwsaaa  eallKtian  of  those  art  repiodaetions  for  which  some  porta  of 
the  Ouati— It  are  ao  faaaad.  In  the  pieaa  imm  are  three  large  itaam- 
power  prmaM  of  elaborab>  consrtruction.  I'hotographini;^  in  a  variety 
nf  branches  is  herp  carried  on,  but,  so  tar  as  we  saw,  photo-c<>llotype 
in  half  tfitu-  wwm>-<l  to  bare  the  predoainancv.  Through  the  courtesy 
of  Jl.  Maes  we  art*  in  poascaaion  of  mmremri  at  his  work,  of  dimensions 
soilabla  (or  being  framed.  Among  tb«ae  are  the  Hotel  4e  VilU 
iA»vm%  at  Antwerp  Town  HaU  ;  the  Status  »f  Pttrr  Paul  Rubau, 
aad  tha  Towrr  of  tk»  Catimirat.  Oooeeming  the  hMt,  Oharlee  V. 
aiad  to  say  that  this  elegant  spaetmaa  of  gothic  architecture  ought  to 
ha  pi—ii  red  in  a  ease,  sod  Napoleon  ia  «kl  to  hare  compared  it  to  a 
piece  of  Mrchlin  laee  (Badeker).  We  hare,  in  an  bumble  way,  tried 
to  fire  effect  tn  tha  smgwtioa  of  Charlea  V.,  and  hare  pboed  our  copy 
of  it  in  a  glaied  frame. 

A  detailed  deacription  of  one  aiagnlarly  ingeniou*  camera  we  taw 
at  Vaa  Neck's  ia  baiag  prepared  for  the  forthcooiing  Almamac. 

Although  of  lata  apiaial  proriaion  has  been  made  with  reference 
to  pkolaiiapbic  plalaa,  moat  people  hare  felt  some  little  anxiety 
aboat  gatliRg  their  aoipoMd  platae  safMy  thnmgh  the  Customs  House, 
frooi  the  ibar  that  tbrf  might  yet  fall  into  tha  hands  of  some  orer^ 
ofldoaa  aadaiBng.  Botowiagtnrpront  in«tmetionstheCastom-hoase 
tronbha  in  thia  wuntry  to  the  trare!'  -nres  from  abroad  hare 

b««a  rndacad  to  a  minimum,  aad  n<>  .is  now  paid  to  a  few 

rigaia,  man  or  laas,  or  a  litre  bottle  of  sumething  stronger  than 
water. 


ON  THE  REVERSAL  OF  THE  NEGATIVE  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC IMAGE  BY  THIO-C.IRBAMIDES.* 

THm  compounds  of  thio-sinamine  with  the  haloid  salts  of  silrer 
aeem  rerr  curious,  and  might  be  worth  inrestigation  by  a  more  ex- 
perienced chemist. 

TUxmrbamiU,  or  SuipA-urea,  CS  <Cnh''  ^^uch  may  be  prepared  by 
heating  well-dried  snlpho-cyanate  of  ammoaium  in  a  flask  in  an  oil 
bath  for  two  hours  at  a  temperature  of  1 70'C.  (338°  Fahr.),  forms  long, 
silky  needles  which  aie  rery  soluble  in  water.  Its  reactions  with  the 
silrer  haloida  are  peculiar,  and  somewhat  resemble  thoae  of  thio- 
sinamine. 

With  silrer  bromide  it  seta  into  a  pasty  maas,  and  doea  not  dis- 
colour it.  l/'arbonata  of  aoda  added  li  berates  ammonia,  daAens  the 
btomide,  and,  from  the  •naell,  soma  sulphide  of  ammonium  aeema  to 
be  formsd.  Muriatic  acid  pncinitatea  chloride  with  the  nitric  acid 
solution.  Eikonogen  dereloper  blackens  the  bromide  darkened  with 
soda.  The  black  precipitate  is  only  partially  soluble  in  uitrio  acid, 
and  the  dear  solution  gives  chloride  with  muriatic  acid. 

With  silrer  chloride  it  also  forms  a  pasty  mass,  and  there  is  the 
same  erolution  of  atamnnia  and  darkening  with  soda;  a  metallic 
denoait  of  a  yellow  colour  ia  sometimes  deposited  on  the  glasa  ressel. 
\\  eak  nitric  acid  has  Uttle  action,  but  strong  acid  cauaee  brisk  effer- 
iiiaoinon  and  erolution  of  nitruus  fumes,  but  doea  not  readily  dissolre 
tha  precipitate  on  the  glasa,  nor  entirely  restore  the  white  colour  of 
the  ehlunda.  Muriatie  aeid  added  to  tha  nitric  acid  solution  pre- 
cipitataa  ohlocide.  Kkoongen  dereloper  blackens  the  darkened 
deposit  at  once.  Nitric  acid  causae  great  efferresoence  with  nitrous 
fumee,  and  partially  reatorsa  white  cnlnrida ;  the  solution  precipitates 
chloride  with  muriatic  acid.  ^ 

With  silrer  iodide,  thio«arbamide  alao  aeta  i# a  paaty  mass,  which 
doea  not  darhao  aloiia.  Carbonate  of  soda  g^re;  off  ammonia,  but 
does  not  datkan  tha  iodide  so  strongly  aa  the  bromide  and  chloride, 
nor  ia  any  mirror  fonaad  on  the  glasa.  Nitric  acid  removes  tho 
dariwnad  coat,  but  miuiatic  acid  produoea  very  little  chloride  with 
the  acid  aolatioo. 

EikoaoMBdoea  not  blacken  or  darken  the  alkaline  precipitate  much. 
Nitric  acid  dean  the  iodids,  but  the  aolution  gires  but  little  chloride 
with  muriatic  acid.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  the  iodide  is  not 
stronglr  reduced,  eren  by  treatment  with  eikonoseii. 

Applied  in  a  ttromg  solation  to  a  gelatino-bromide  film,  1  hare  found 
it  dar««"«  the  haloid  aah  of  silrer  in  the  dark  eren  without  alkali, 
though  this  doea  not  agree  with  ita  behaviour  on  the  precipitated 
bromide.  When  added  ia  rery  small  quantities  to  the  elkunogen 
daralopar  it  alao  canaaa  laranal  of  tha  image,  but  in  Urger  quantitiea 
it  stops  rerersal.  Ita  action  mnerally  seema  much  more  irregular 
than  tliat  of  the  otiior  thio-earoamidea,  and  I  hare  not  yet  been  able 
to  fully  investigate  it.  It  seams  difficult  to  prepare  the  salt  entirely 
free  from  the  ordijMry  sulphocyanata  of  ammonia,  and  to  this  some 
of  the  irregular  action  maybe  due.  With  the  hydroquinone  dereloper 
given  abore  it  produces  rerersal  on  Wratteo's  "  Ordinary  "  plates,  and 
-apiBBirtp  be  a  rery  powerful  accelerator  both  with  this  developer 
and  with  eikonogen. 

I  have  also  made  a  cursory  examination  of  the  effects  of  the  simple 
Carbamidf,  at  Una,  which  differs  from  thio-carbamida  in  containing 
oxygen  in  place  «<  aulphur,  iu  formula  being  OO^^^'* 

A  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  niea  produces  no  risible  effect  on  silrer 
bromide  in  the  dark.  Carbonate  of  aoda  added  girea  off  no  ammonia, 
but  rather  a  tmell  of  caustic  alkali,  and  did  not  darken  the  bromide. 
Nitric  Boid  dixsolvea  no  silrer  in  the  dark.  With  aikoaogan  the 
alkaline  bromide  waa  reduced  at  once  to  a  dark  grey.  Nitrio 
Bflid  deand  off  darkened  product,  and  the  solution  gave  an  abundant 
precipitate  of  chloride  with  muriatic  ackl.  With  silrer  chloride 
treated  in  the  .«ame  way,  carlmnate  of  aoda  gires  off  no  aramonia,  but 
the  same  alkaline  smell,  and  causes  no  darkening  of  the  chloride. 
With  eikoBogaa  the  alkalina  chloride  tnmed  gre^  at  once,  nitric  add 
cleared,  aad  mnriatie  acid  gare  a  plentiful  predpitate  of  chloride. 

With  the  iodide  rery  littfe  risibl-  change  was  effected  by  the  soda 
solution  or  by  eikonogen,  though  tlie  latter  turned  it  of  a  greeniah 
yellow. 

Applied  to  sn  ordinary  geUtine  drj-  plate,  a  ten  per  cent,  solution 
did  not  vi$Mti  darken  the  film  either  by  itself  or  with  carbonate  of 
soda.t 

Uren  uMd  with  the  eikonogen  deretoper  shows  no  tendency  to  cause 
rereiMl,  whether  used  in  Ui«  Muaa  small  proportions  as  the  thio- 

*  CoDclodad  from  paga  802. 

t  The  experioMots  on  the  lUrkeninf  and  redacing  sction  of  all  these  thio- 
carbamMes  and  nrrami  the  silrsr  haloids  hsre  girsn  mnewhat  vsriable  resolts, 
sod  rsqulr*  furtlirr  iuraUgstioa.  Than  osa,  however,  be  no  donbt  of  a 
Ttttueing  action  taking  plaos  witboat  tbs  sid  of  light 
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carliamides  or  in  larger  ones.  I  have  not  yet  tried  it  with  other 
developers.  As  remarked  before,  this  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
sulphur  exerts  a  very  important  influence  iu  causing  the  reversal.  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  sulphocyanate  of  ammonium  added  to 
the  eikonogen  developer,  though  it  produces  a  curious  silvery  metallic 
surface  on  the  plate,  shows  no  tendency  to  reversal;  nor  does  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  nor  hyposulphite'  of  soda.  Mustard  oil  is  itself 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  phenyl  mustard  oil  (phenyl-thio- 
carbamide)  slightly  so  when  boiled.  Mustard  oil,  with  or  without 
sulphite,  seemed  to  act  as  a  strong  restrainer,  the  images  being  clear 
ana  weak,  with  no  sign  whatever  of  reversal.  The  phenyl-thio- 
carbamide  gave  a  good  dense  image  with  no  abnormal  effect  what- 
ever. 

Alloxan,  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on 
uric  acid,  proved  a  strong  restrainer,  and  gave  no  sign  of  reversal 
when  added  to  the  eikonogen  developer;  indeed,  its  action  seemed 
beneficial,  as  also  did  that  of  bichromate  of  potash,  which  equally 
showed  no  tendency  to  produce  reversal. 

I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  action  of 
the  spectrum  with  reference  to  the  reversal  of  the  image  with  these 
thio-carbamides,  but  from  a  trial  made  with  a  small  direct-vision 
spectrograph  on  Wratten's  plates  developed  with  eikonogen  containing 
thio-sin'amine,  it  was  found  that  reversal  took  place  only  in  the  ultra 
•violet  from  the  H  lines  onwards;  the  blue  and  other  rays  towards  the 
less  refrangible  end  remained  unreversed.  With  orthochromatic 
plates  the  same  result  was  obtained.  The  addition  of  bromide  to  the 
developer  was  a  great  advantage  iu  promoting  the  reversal  and 
obtaining  clear  definition.  Further  trials  with  the  diffraction  sprec- 
tnim  appear  to  show  that  the  reversxl  is  almost  entirely  a  matter  of 
exposure,  and  may  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  the  spectrum. 

The  peculiar  feature  in  these  reversals  with  the  thio-carbamides  is 
that  the  camera  exposures  are  perfectly  normal.  Over-exposure 
prevents  reversal,  and  the  best  resvflts  are  obtained  by  somewhat 
under-exposing.  Views  with  bright  sky  and  dark  foregrounds,  or 
other  subjects  with  strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  are  most 
difficult  to  obtain  fully  reversed.  In  copying,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
obtain  perfect  reversal,  though  the  lights  leave  much  to  be  desired 
in  clearness.  I  have  tried  various  clearing  agents,  but  so  far  without 
success,  though  further  trial  will  probably  give  better  results.  The 
addition  of  bromide  to  the  developer  aids  in  keeping  the  lights  clear, 
but  in  excess  it  attacks  the  lighter  half  tones. 

With  the  phenyl  and  alljd-thio-carbamides,  in  some  cases,  the  image 
first  of  all  developes  quite  normally  and  then  gradually  changes,  the 
shadows  becoming  dark  and  the  lights  paler,  so  as  to  show  a  positive 
image  before  fixing.  In  others,  especially  if  a  large  proportion  of 
the  thio-carbamide  is  used,  the  image  comes  up  foggy  all  over,  and 
the  reversal  only  appears  on  fixing.  The  reversing  effect  is  most 
noticeable  on  the  unexposed  edges  of  the  plate  protected  by  the 
rabbet  of  the  carrier,  and  these  generally  develop  into  a  strong  dark 
border  round  the  plate.  Some  of  the  images  obtained  have  a 
beautiful  rich  effect,  though  not  always  perfect  in  the  reversal  nor 
clear  in  the  lights. 

On  the  whole,  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  with  the  allyl- 
thio-carbamide,  or  thio-sinamine,  and  it  seems  likely  that  it  will  work 
well  with  hydroquinone,  at  any  rate  for  copying.  The  images 
obtained  with  it  are  dense  and  full  of  detail,  and  quite  different  to 
the  weak,  grey,  reversed  images  produced  by  solarisatlon  or  over- 
exposure. Pheuyl-thio-carbamide  with  bromide  and  ammonia  also 
works  well  with  eikonogen,  and  gives  fair  clearness  and  density  in 
copying. 

Aa  regards  the  theory  of  the  action  of  these  thio-carbamides  in 
producing  this  remarkable  reversal  of  the  images,  I  have  been  so  fully 
occupied  with  endeavouring  to  obtain  some  facts  from  which  a 
theory  might  be  deduced,  and  also  to  work  out  a  practical  process, 
that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  give  much  attention  to  the  question 
of  how  the  results  are  obtained.  In  any  case,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
offer  a  valid  opinion  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
curious  phenomena  connected  with  reversal  and  solarisation,  and 
without  Knowing  more  of  tha  delicate  and  complicated  chemical 
reactions  involved.  The  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  fact  that,  at 
least  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  from  the  text-books,  there  is  no  record 
of  a  substance  which  added  to  the  developer  will  produce  reversal 
with  certainty.  Eder  notes  that  an  excess  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer  will  sometimes  cause  it. 

The  only  parallel  case  of  reversal  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  that 
recorded  by  Carey  Lea  as  caused  by  the  action  of  hypophosphite  of 
soda  on  silver  bromide  films.  I  have,  however,  tried  the  hypo- 
phosphite  in  various  ways  on  ordinary  dry  plates  by  treating  them 
with  solutions  of  different  strengths,  and  then  developing  either  wet 
or  dry,  or  by  adding  the  salt  in  various  proportions  to  the  developer ; 


but  neither  with  the  eikonogen  nor  ferrous  oxalate  developers  have 
I  been  able  to  obtain  any  sign  of  a  tendency  to  reversal,  and  the 
same  applies  to  solutions  of  glucose  alone,  or  with  ammonia,  and  of 
manna  with  soda.  All  these  substances,  applied  to  the  film  in  various 
proportions,  showed,  especially  the  last,  a  marked  increase  of  redue- 
tion  and  density  on  development,  but  no  sign  of  reversal.  The  effect 
was  quite  different  to  that  of  the  thio-carbamides,  and  the  action  of 
the  latter  in  darkening  and  reducing  the  haloid  salts  of  silver  without 
the  aid  of  light  is  immensely  stronger. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  enter  into  the  question,  but  it  seems 
not  impossible  that  this  darkening  and  reducing  action  of  the  thio- 
carbamides  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  production  of  Carey  Lea's 
photo-salts,  though  if  any  such  salts  are  produced,  they  would 
probably  contain  sulphur. 

Reversal  of  the  image  is,  as  a  rule,  quite  abnormal,  and  usually 
occurs  from  over-exposure  or  some  irregular  action  of  light  during 
development.  With  dry  collodion  bromide  plates  it  may  be  favoured 
by  the  presence  of  certain  forms  of  organic  matter,  such  as  some  of 
the  aniline  dyes,  and  in  the  case  of  gelatine  dry  plates  it  may  occur 
by  long  keeping  of  the  plates  before  development.  Some  years  ago 
Captain  Abney  fuUy  investigated  the  phenomena,  and  they  have 
more  recently  been  discussed  at  length  by  Professor  Meldola  in  his 
excellent  treatise  on  the  Chemisti-y  of  Photography.  Captain  Abney 
attributes  reversal  to  oxidation  of  the  subsalt  of  silver  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  first  impact  of  light  on  the  exposed  salt  of  silver,  the 
rays  of  lower  refrangibility  being  powerful  accelerators  of  this  oxida- 
tion; also  to  the  presence  of  alkaline  haloids  or  of  mineral  acids. 
The  presence  of  a  soluble  nitrite  or  sulphite  or  other  reducing  agents 
is  also  said  by  Captain  Abney  to  be  inimical,  while  the  presence  of 
oxidising  agents  is  favourable. 

In  the  present  instance,  seeing  that  an  ordinary  gelatine  dry  plate, 
which  with  a  normal  exposure  and  developer  will  develop  a  negative, 
will,  with  the  same  exposure,  and  merely  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
thio-carbamide  to  the  developer,  develop  a  positive,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  reversal  is  not  caused  by  any  abnormal  action  of  light  nor  by 
the  action  of  any  special  rays  of  the  spectrum,  and  must  be  purely 
due  to  chemical  causes.  Over-exposure,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is 
unfavourable  to  the  reversal,  and  although  the  ultra  violet  rays 
appear  most  active  in  producing  it,  it  may  be  obtained  in  any  part  of 
the  spectrum. 

Against  the  theory  of  oxidation  there  is  also  the  fact  that  the 
thio-carbamides,  which  undoubtedly  are  the  active  agents  in  producing 
these  reversals,  contain  no  oxygen,  and,  on  the  contrary,  appear  to  be 
powerful  sensitisers  and  reducers.  Then,  again,  the  presence  of 
sulphite  in  the  developer  does  not  stop  reversal  and  even  seems  to 
favour  it.  Pyrogallol  with  sulphite  has  produced  reversal  with  thio- 
sinamine,  when  with  nitric  acid  and  bromide  it  did  not. 

Although  the  action  of  the  thio-carbamides  in  producing  this 
reversal  thus  appears  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the  generally 
accepted  theory  as  stated  above,  I  think  it  wiU  be  possible  to  reconcile 
the  facts  with  the  theory,  and  that  these  reversals  follow  tho  ordinary 
rules. 

With  normal  exposure  and  development  a  gelatino-bromide  dry  j 
plate  gives  a  negative  image ;  but  if  the  exposure  be  prolonged,  or  If  1 
the  film  has  become  oxidised  from  any  cause,  there  is  more  or  less  \ 
tendency  to  reversal,  and  the  original  action  of  light  which  would 
produce  a  normal  negative  image  is  undone,  and  a  positive  image  is 
produced.  In  the  present  instance  we  have  in  the  developer  a 
substance  which  is  capable  of  liberating  halegen  without  the  action 
of  light,  and,  apparently,  of  oxidising  and  hardening  the  gelatine  film. 
Thus  the  film,  although  it  may  only  have  received  a  normal  exposure 
to  light,  is  really  in  the  same  state  under  the  developer  as  if  the 
exposure  to  light  were  being  continued  and  halogen  being  liberated  all 
over  it,  as  in  the  case  of  over-exposure.  The  halogen  thus  set  free 
would  appear  to  attack  the  parts  reduced  by  the  normal  action  of 
the  developer,  while  the  developer  and  the  alkaline  thio-carbamide 
complete  the  reduction  of  the  unexposed  parts  and  thus  bring  about 
the  reversal.  During  the  process  the  thio-carbamide  probably 
becomes  oxidised,  and  loses  sulphur  which  would  combine  with  tho 
silver,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  images  very  probably  does  so. 
From  the  experiments  described  above  it  would  appear  that,  with 
thio-sinamine  at  any  rate,  a  soluble  sulphide  is  formed  by  the  addition 
of  the  alkali.  In  the  case  of  thio-carbamide,  or  sulph-urea,  ammon/a 
is  also  evolved  by  the  alkali,  and  this  may  be  the  cause  of  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  results  obtained  with  it.  The  fact  of  the  reversals 
being  most  readily  obtained  with  eikonogen  would  seem  to  show  that 
it  also  exerts  some  chemical  influence  on  the  result.  Some  of  the- 
plates  produced  show  a  peculiar  blue  tint,  very  suggestive  of  rrussian 
blue,  but  how  any  such  compound  of  iron  could  form  it  is  difficult 
to  see. 
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The  theory  I  hare  giren  tbore  can,  howerer,  oolj  he  eauidered  • 
proTinooal  conjecture  which  requirea  further  ioTeragatioo  before  it 
can  he  oonfirmed. 

The  reaoha  ohtained  aeem  to  warrant  the  hope  that  it  maj  be 
yoaeibfe  to  perfect  the  procee*  for  practical  um,  bat  a  great  deal  of 
work  ha*  ret  to  be  done  before  the  conditioni  of  aueeearful  working 
can  be  foUj  awertained.  Ai  in  all  tbeae  proceeafa  of  rereiaal,  the 
balance  between  rereiaal  and  noo-rerenal  ij  a  rery  delicate  ooe.  In 
any  caae,  an  entirely  new  method  of  producing  rerened  imagee  with 
to  many  norel  featnree  raujt  he  of  intwact,  uid,  it  i*  to  be  hoped, 
nay  tbmw  aone  Kght  upon  the  etill  nnaoWed  problema  eonneeted 
with   the   formation    and   fereraal  of   the  dereloped  photographic 

Since  the  abore  wa«  written,  it  baa  bean  found  that  for  copying  line 
subject*  it  i*  an  ioprorement  to  uae  tk*  atkooogcn  and  ph«liyl-thi»- 
carbamitl*  dpTpUpr,  and  bcfnn>  lierelopiDg  to  gire  the  platea  a  pr»- 
Bminary  bath  of  dilute  nitric  acid  at  five  par  cent.,  or  of  bichromate  of 
potafh  tolution  at  about  three  or  foor  ner  eent.,  the  Mlatioo*  beiofc 
lowed  over  the  plate  in  a  tray  and  wmtmn  off  quickly.  By  thia  maaoa 
greater  deoiity  u  obtained  in  the  Una%  together  with  dearer  whitaa. 
The  rererml  takca  place  alowly.  but  i*  mora  complete,  and  the  change 
ia  quite  viable  the  line*  tuniinir  black  on  a  Bpht  ground.  Greater 
cleanaM  of  the  gnmnd  may  aUo  he  obtained  by  treating  the  plate 
befon  flxiag  with  a  lolution  of  bromide  of  copper  at  two  or  three  per 
cent.,  but  care  mtut  be  taken  not  to  weaken  th«  liaee  too  much. 

In  working  with  tbio-wnamine  good  rerenaU  hare  been  obtained  of 
fcalf'tooe  Mbjeeta  by  adding  about  taa  drop*  of  bichromate  of  potaah 
adntioa  at  tea  par  cent,  to  the  o«inea  of  etfconogvn  dereloper. 

For  copying  work  the  proceaa  iteiM  quit*  practical,  aa  jmftd  by 
balugiBiuie  plata*  produ<wd  directlr  tram  the  re^eraed  poaitirea  taken 
in  the  camera,  by  which  one  opwatfe*  {Mm  tba  taUng  of  a  negatire 
or  of  aa  tntermetliate  poaitire)  ia  MV«d. 

CoLatna.  S.  WATxaHoras,  B.S.C. 


STEREOSCOPIC  WORK  FOR  AM.\TEUBS. 
I. 
Waaa  the  awntioa  ant  to  ma.  What,  in  my  opinion,  waa  the  noat 
faarinatiag  naa^  of  photography  f  I  woald  hare  no  hatitation  in 
raplyiaf,  aXiacanopic  wctk,  moet  cartainly;  and  were  I  aaked  to 
gire  a  raaaon  for  aiieh,  I  would  reply,  aot  only  i«  nich  formed  by 
niyaelf  from  the  amount  of  nlea«are  I  neeire  in'viewing  a  miniature 
pietora  in  aa  nearly  aa  poMBia  the  exact  way  the  tame  appeared  in 
natare  to  the  eye,  oolow  asaapled,  bat  when  I  tee  the  unbounded 
delight  and  aorpnae  tipnawd  by  my  friaadt  when  they  come  to 
riew  •  new  tabpect  for  tba  fint  time  thiDogb  a  tUreoaoopa  I  am 
aatiilUd  tbere  w  ao  otWr  branch  of  photography  in  any  way 
tIffNmASam  >*  for  tMliaatioa,  and  I  can  tafely  a*aert  that  the 
itaatoacBpa'ind  taleet  ttock  of  trancparencie*  on  my  drawing-room 
table  afford  nor*  real  inteiaet  and  plaaaan  tn  my  friend*  than  all  my 
«lbum*  and  portfoKoe  pnt  together. 

Why  lo  few  ataliiaia  fractiia  tUa  ck**  of  photography  ha* 
alway*  been  a  ecaaadiuai  to  mck  I  do  not  know  what  other 
<li*tTicU  eaa  boaat  of  ia  thia  rtapect,  bat  I  am  tatitBed  that  hen, 
in  the  waat  of  SeoUaad,  tba  ftagecn  oa  one'*  hand  would  *ufGce  to 
eoaaaarate  thoaa  who  go  ia  f or  tU*  delghtful  branch  of  pbot'vrK|ihy. 

I  making  hai  * 

Iwaya  thoae 


laawaogo 
Dovbtltat,  laatan-aBda  maUns  baa  becMM  moM  popular  with  amit- 
taaia,  bat  tbef*  ma  ahraya  thoat  to  be  found  who  are  kniging  for 


paatuiaa  naw  ia '^oto^l^r.  To  locb  I  tay,  why  not  try  atereo- 
aeopie  work  f  There  w  no  diflkulty  about  the  undertaking,  and  any 
■coa  pnawtttd  of  a  good  oU  aanaibte  half-plate  or  whole-plate  camera 
•of  •  aqoare  bellow*  form, aad  which  will  admit  of  a  diriding  partition 
baiSK  naertad  iaMda  (aad  aaarly  arary  decent  half  or  whole-plate 
wara  thoald  hare  aoeh),  aaod  go  to  rery  little  expente  in  the 
—'^—  tA  riggiag  op  a  <tataoaeaide  ontflt.     iH  course,  the  new- 


fiJiinBtd  tapniag  bailowa  eamaraa  are  anite  uteleei  for  thia  work 
whan  a  pair  of  It  Me*  are  to  be  naed,  aad  thi«  \»  juit  a  caae  in  point 
wheima  the  preaaat-day  utilitr  !•  *acri4e«d  for  p-irtability :  and  thoee 
buying  a  phoiogrnphic  outfit  ehould  bear  in  mind  thnt  the  lateet  new- 
fangled nntitjiu  in  the  way  of  portability  in  apparatua  mean  rery 
proMbly  the**'   "  f  Rome  olhar  important  e*aential  in  the 

'  '/nod  aqoara  bellows  camera,  and  can  gire 


appanta*.    I  *l 
gtMQ  naaooe  for  mv   i 
I  harv  Mid  that  an 

cam*?*  ~"  ...iu-  ..  I 

..nf*- 


'/a  good  fquare  half  or  whole-plate 

. -. .;,._     X'"-   -•  'i... 


tieal 

•  ot,  I 


hope  to  thow  that  anr  amateur  who  ia  poateiaed  of  an  ordinary 
camera  of  half  or  whole-plate  aiae  need  hare  no  trouble  in  accom- 
plishing the  work.  At  the  outaet,  therefore,  I  hare  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  a  beginner  to  adopt  half-plates,  at  least  to  commence 
with.  In  olden  time*,  of  course,  this  was  not  the  stereoscopic  size, 
and  I  am  aware  that  very  many  of  the  old  form  of  stereoscopes  are 
too  small  to  admit  of  half-plate  stereoscopic  transparencies  being 
riewed  in  them,  but  this  objection  does  not  apply  to  the  present 
form  of  stereoscope,  and  which  has  justly  become  so  popular.  I  refer 
to  the  hood  and  bar  stereoscope,  and  w'hich,  by  the  way,  is  not  an 
ezpenare  instrument,  for  it  can  he  acquired  from  any  respectable 
optician  for  a  matter  of  six  thillinf;^  nr  ko.  This  form  of  stereoscope 
permits  of  anr  site  pictuiv  up  to  half-plate  being  viewed  with  its 
aid,  and  I  skau  be  surprised  if  oefore  long  it  does  not  go  a  long  way 
toward*  making  atereoaeenic  work  more  generally  popular  with  the 
large  army  of  amateura  tnan  it  has  hitherto  been.  In  this  respect 
it  1*  immensely  superior  to  the  old  form  of  box  stereoscope,  which 
Umitcd  the  picturea  to  tmaller  dimensions.  Sometimes  I  imagine  that 
this  queation  of  sixe  of  atareoaoopic  picture  has  something  to  do  with 
deterring  many  from  praetiaing  this  class  of  work.  They  get  tlie 
idea  into  their  heads  that  a  special  aixe  of  camera  and  plate  is  neces- 
sary, such  as7tx6or8xJS,or  some  other  similar  odd  size,  and  that 
were  they  to  p>  in  for  stareoeoopic  work  it  would  mean  something 
coniiderable  in  the  way  of  espense,  and  a  complete  revolution  in 
printing  frame,  diahea,  Jkc  This  need  not  be,  honerer,  for,  as  I  hare 
stated,  and  hope  to  ahow,  ia  the  remarks  whicli  I  am  about  to  offer 
on  this  subject,  all  that  is  neceeaary  i*  a  good  half  or  whole-plate 
camera.  Ot  oourm,  if  the  latter  be  used,  then  the  slide  must  be 
furnished  with  half-plate  carriers,  but  thia  is  a  small  and  unimportant 
matter,  and  need  not  be  thought  an  obstacle.  Lder  on  I  may  hare 
to  offer  a  few  remarks  regaraing  the  adoption  oT  a  size  somewhat 
amaller  than  half-plate,  but  at  this  stage  I  shall  endeavour  to  lead  a 
norioa  oa  step  by  step,  and  ahow  him  how  ea-oily  it  is  to  turn  out 
perfect  ttarsoaBoaic  ataatiraa  with  an  ordinary  half-plate  camera. 

Earing  thartfoia  tMMS  the  firrt  ttep  and  decided  to  adopt  hnlf- 
plataa  as  the  most  suitable  size  to  begin  with,  the  next  consiaeration 
will  be,  what  are  the  moat  suitable  lenses  to  employ  f  And  there 
need  be  no  dilBenlty  in  settling  this  matter  either.  If  coat  is  a  con- 
aideration,  a  couple  of  good  aiagle  lenses  of,  say,  fir»-inch  focal  length 
would  not  be  a  rery  coetly  inrestment,  or  a  couple  of  g^ood  quarter- 
plate  rectilinear  of  fire  and  a  half  or  six-incn  focus  are  not  ex- 
pensire.  The  latter  are  bandy  for  distant  views,  such  as  glens  and 
laodscapea.  The  coat  of  a  pair  of  good  French  quarter-plate  lenses 
oo^t  not  to  be  over  a  eoupla  of  pound*  or  *o ;  ana  as  a  rule  they  are 
eaaly  obtained  in  pain  of  the  same  focal  length.  A  rery  slight 
difference  in  this  reepect  need  not  lead  to  their  being  discarded,  for  iiny 
little  dilsimilarity  can  ganeraUr  be  rectified  br  pTadn^  a  small  lueoe 
of  cardboard  under  ona  of  tba  nangea.  A  little  exammation  of  the 
imagea  on  the  ground  glaas.  aad  a  correspondiDg  adjustment  of  the 
lenses  in  their  flangea,  will  ganerally  suiBce  to  make  them  coincide. 
This  b^jj|t  what  I  bare  done  in  the  case  of  a  pair  of  six-inch  lenses 
whwb-3  Mb  for  landscape  work.  ( hice  adjusted  they  work  nicely 
together.  Harins  settled  upon  the  lense*  to  adopt,  let  a  beginner  see 
that  the  sliding  front  of  the  camera  is  so  cut  as  to  permit  of  the 
lenses  being  exactly  in  the  same  horizontal  plane ;  this  is  an  im- 
portant point  and  ought  not  to  be  orerlooked.  The  next  question  is. 
what  is  the  proper  distance  at  which  the  lenses  should  be  mounted 
apart?  For  general  landscape  work  a  separation  of  three  and  one- 
eighth  inches  from  centre  to  centre  of  lenses  will  he  found  to  yield 
excellent  results,  and  woric  quite  sweetly  into  the  after  manipulation 
which  I  am  about  to  describe.  Of  course,  for  nearer  objects  than 
landscape  work,  such  sa  indoor  working  or  other  similar  subject*, 
three  and  one-eighth  inchea  apart  would  he  too  great  a  distance  to 
separate  the  lenses,  such  would  he  apt  to  yield  exaggeration  in  the 
results ;  and  when  near  objects  have  to  be  photographed  a  lessor 
distance  should  be  adopted,  say  two  and  fire-eighth  inclies;  hut  thi« 
can  easily  be  arranged  for  by  having  an  extra  front  to  the  camera — on  < 
for  indoor  workinir,  and  one  for  outdoor. 

In  my  practice  1  have  my  lenses  for  outdoor  work  mounted  on 
three  and  one-ei)rlith-iiich centres :  and  here  just  let  me  remark  thai 
a  beginner  would  do  well  t»  give  some  little  consideration  to  th- 
theory  of  binocular  vi»>ion.  This  will  enable  him  to  understand  th>t 
reas<in  for  mounting  the  lenM-.<  at  different  distances  apart  fo.- 
different  subjects.  .\  little  );rin(Iing  np  of  this  subject  will  help  also 
to  enable  him  to  understaml  much  that  is  Interesting  regarding  the 
stereoscope.  Should  it  be  desired  to  \io  in  for  instantaneous  or  de- 
tective camera  work,  then  a  gixA  Kliiitier  i«  n  necessity :  but  to  com- 
mence with,  let  a  btyinner  br  sll  menns  online  his  attention  to  fixe<l 
vi»ws,  and  when  once  lie  has  mnstered  such  and  become  proficient  in 
this  clasa  uf  work,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  fly  at  higher  game.   I  am 
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satisfied  once  a  beginner  has  tasted  the  pleasures  of  turning  out  a 
perfect  stereoscopic  transparency  of  an  outdoor  subject,  such  as  a 
lovely  -wanding  path  with  overhanging  boughs,  I  guarantee  he  will  be 
no  longer  a  silent  worker,  but  will  soon  be  heard  loud  in  his  praises  of 
stereoscopic  work,  and  once  this  stage  is  reached  it  is  just  about  ten 
to  one  a  desire  will  be  felt  to  fly  for  higher  game,  such  as  instan- 
taneous work  ;  then  a  good  shutter  is  necessary.  But  to  start  with 
there  need  be  no  bother  about  this  or  that  complicated  shutter  or 
other  contrivance  for  giving  equal  exposures  to  each  lens ;  nay,  not  so 
much  as  even  a  pair  of  caps  for  the  lenses  are  absolutely  necessary  in 
mv  practice.  In  landscape  work  I  never  use  caps ;  I  always  expose 
with  a  pad,  and  more  often  than  anything  this  is  formed  out  of  my 
focussing  cloth.  When  instantaneous  work  is  to  be  done  a  good 
shutter  is  a  necessity,  and  I  know  of  no  better  form  than  the  Kershaw. 
Later  on  I  will  describe  my  stereoscopic  detective  outfit,  made  by  Mr. 
Jiobb,  a  gentleman  amateur  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  and  who  was, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest  to  practise  stereoscopic  work.  Mr.  Robb, 
after  many  years'  hard  practice,  has  adopted  half-plates  as  the  most 
suitable  sire,  and  possesses  perhaps  the  finest  collection  of  stereo- 
scopic negatives  in  the  kingdom. 

Prom  what  I  have  written  it  will  be  gathered  that  all  that  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  equip  any  one  possessed  of  a  half-pkte  camera 
for  stereoscopic  work  is  a  pair  of  good  quartel'-plate  lenses  and  a 
dividing  partition  for  the  camera.  Armed  with  such  for  outdoor 
subjects,  he  has  all  that  is  required  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  the 
making  of  a  selection  of  negatives  that  will  be  a  joy  to  himself  and  a 
never-failing  source  of  delight  to  his  friends. 

In  my  next  I  hope  to  refer  to  some  points  necessary  to  be  observed 
when  working  outside,  and  also  treat  of  the  development  of  negatives 
and  transparencies  on  ordinary  bromide  and  lantern  dry  plates. 

T.  N.  Armsthong. 


WHO  OWNS  THE  NEGATIVE  ? 


However  poor  a  man  may  be,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  hejowns  his 
face.  The  State  may  Iiave  possession  of  it,  as  it  does  when  he  is  a 
prisoner.  His  signature  to  a  document,  in  some  States,  may  give  the 
holder  the  possession  of  his  entire  personlfor  a  period.  But  when  a  man 
does  not  own  his  own  face  he  is  poor  indeed. 

We  must  all  admire  the  spirit  of  the  apprentice  who  was  constantly 
stopping  his  work  to  blow  his  nose.  The  master  watched  and  reproved 
him  every  hour.  The  boy  quietly  submitted  to  the  reprimand  until  the 
"  Fourth  of  July"  came.  The  hard-hearted  boss  made  him  continue  at 
the  bench  on  that  glorious  anniversary,  and  soon  caught  him  blowing  his 
nose.  The  spirit  of  independence  arose  in  his  bosom  as  he  said,  "  It's 
my  own  nose,  audit's  Independence  Day.  7  will  Mow  it,  by  THUNDER !  I " 
He  felt  that  he  owned  his  nose  for  that  day  at  least,  even  if  his  body  and 
sonl  belonged  to  the  boss  for  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship. 

The  above  is  only  a  preface  on  what  I  purpose  saying.  You  go  to  a 
printer  and  bargain  that  he  shall  furnish  you  with  one  thousand  circulars 
for  an  amount  agreed  upon,  he  does  not  give  you  the  type  from  which 
they  are  printed ;  they  can  be  used  for  other  work.  Again,  you  wish 
some  visiting  cards ;  the  engraver  is  to  engrave  your^name  on  a  plate  and 
furnish  the  desired  number  of  cards.  The  platefisiyours,  it  was  under- 
stood as  part  of  the  bargain.     It  is  of  no  use  to  him. 

You  go  to  a  photographer  and  bargain  with]him;for  one  dozen  pictures 
of  yourself  ;  he  is  to  furnish  the.apparatus,  material,  and  do  the  manipu- 
lating required  to  produce  them ;  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  who  shall 
own  the  plant  with  which  he  produces  them.  The  photographer  has  no 
right  to  use  that  negative  except  in  the  way  agreed  upon.  He  is  to  make 
POB  Toc  the  pictures  ordered,  nothing  more,  nothing  less.  It  is  a  breach 
of  the  contract,  and  he  goes  beyond  the  agreement  if  he  furnishes  one 
print  for  any  purpose  without  the  authority  of  the  other  party  to  the 
bargam.  It  is  not  in  accord  with  the  contract ;  he  was^to  make  you  a 
certain  number  of  pictnies,  and  it  does  not  allow  him  to  make  your  pic- 
tures for  the  use  of  another.  He  may  hold,  and  in  a  certain  sense  own, 
the  negative,  yet  he  has  no  right  to  use  it  for  any  other  purpose  than  the 
one  agreed  upon,  viz.,  to  make  a  certain  number  of  pictures  for  yourself. 
This,  I  beUeve,  is  the  strictly  honest  and  honourable  position  to  take. 

With  public  men,  actors,  actresses,  and  others,  the  agreement  is  entirely 
different.  They  sit  with  the  understanding  that^you  are  to  sell  their 
pictures  to  all  purchasers. 

Initanoes  occur  in  which  judgment  must  be  u3ed."XA  trusted  employe 
rnna  away  with  a  large  amount  of  money ;  the  parties  robbed  rush  to  you 
for  several  hundred  pictures  from  his  negative  for  detective  use  in  catching 
him.  You  are  furthering  the  cause  of  justice  in  furnisliing  them,  but  it  is 
the  sale  way  to  make  the  parties  ordering  them  furnish  the  letterpress  on 
jiie  ll.u.lIlt^.  and  become  responsible  for  such  use  of  his  picture. 


On  several  occasions  the  police  commissioners  sent  to  me  for  the  picture 
of  some  individual  (who  had  turned  out  a  scamp)  to  place  in  the  Bognes' 
Gallery.  I  would  always  say,  "  I  have  no  right  to  furnish  his  picture  for 
such  purpose,  but  believing  the  ends  of  justice  require  it,  I  will  do  so,  if 
you  will  take  the  responsibility  attached  to  such  use  of  it."  They  saw  the 
justice  of  my  request,  and  always  gave  me  a  paper  with  their  signatures, 
assuming  all  responsibility  for  such  use  of  it. 

A  young  lady  whose  mind  was  a  little  weak,  without  the  knowledge  or 
consent  of  the  family,  went  to  a  clergyman  with  the  waiter  or  hall  boy 
and  was  married  to  him.  As  soon  as  it  was  known,  the  sensation  papers 
came  to  me  for  her  picture  with  which  to  embellish  and  sell  their  papers. 
I  positively  refused  to  furnish  them  for  any  such  purpose,  and  carefully 
locked  the  neg.itive  in  my  safe  to  prevent  any  tampering  or  bribery  with 
the  printers.  She  belonged  to  a  highly  respectable  family,  and  I  think  I 
saved  them  from  great  mortification  in  not  allowing  her  picture  to  get  into 
the  hands  of  these  ghouls  of  the  press,  to  whom  neither  home  nor  woman- 
hood is  sacred,  and  who  are  always  ready  to  expose  family  troubles  to  tlie 
public  gaze. 

The  graduates  of  one  of  our  colleges  were  having  class  pictures  made. 
A  handsome  young  lady  had  registered  her  name  just  as  several  of  them 
came  for  sittings.     They  saw  her  name  on  the  register-book.     In  a  week 

or  ten  days  I  received  a  letter  ordering  "one  dozen  of  Miss pictures 

to  be  sent  to College,  with  bill."     Mistrusting  the  order  was  a  trick 

to  get  the  lady's  pictures,  I  replied  that  the  order  could  not  be  filled  with- 
out her  consent.  Another  letter  came  saying  "  they  were  honourable"  (?) 
"  gentlemen,"  and  expressing  surprise  that  I  should  mistrust  them  of 
anything  dishonourable.  The  lady  was  perfectly  "  willing,"  &c.  ifcc.  I 
replied  that  as  the  lady  lived  in  New  York  she  could  easily  call,  or  at  least 
send  an  order  bearing  her  signature.  I  should  not  fill  the  order  unless 
she  did.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  it  never  came. 

As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  there  are  few  professions  requiring  more 
judgment  and  care  than  is  needed  in  the  management  ot  a  large  photo- 
graphic establishment.  The  diversity  of  opinions  and  tastes,  the  will  and 
won't  of  ignorance,  and  the  persistent  attempt  to  procure  the  pictures  of 
people  for  improper  use,  all  tend  to  keep  the  proprietor  constantly  on  the 
watch  if  he  would  protect  innocent  parties  and  save  himself  from  trouble. 

The  negative  is  not  yours  to  use  as  yoti  have  a  mind.  1  am  glad  the  law 
so  decides. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  and  hear  the  opinions  of  others  on  this 
subject.  We  may  have  a  lively  discussion  if  the  different  views  are  given. 
Send  them  along,  gentlemen,  as  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  everybody 
will  agree  in  opinion  with  A.  Boo.UiDus. 

— St.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer. 


TESTING  THE  NEW  ZEISS  OBJECTIVES. 
C. — Anastiomate,  No.  133  : — 

Focus   260  mm. 

Aperture  of  largest  diaphragm    23     ,, 

Effective  aperture 22-2  „ 

The  effective  aperture  is  smaller  than  the  largest  diaphragm  in  the 
case  of  this  objective  also.  It  is  an  tmsymmetrical  doublet  consisting  of 
two  cemented  lenses.     The  tests  gave  the  following  results  : — 
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As  may  be  seen,  the  focussing  was  done  with  this  objective  with  full 
aperture,  after  which  the  diapluragm  was  inserted.  The  field  is  an  extra- 
ordinarily large  one,  amounting  to  60°,  even  with  the  largest  diaphragm. 
The  objective  is  consequently  a  "  large  aperture  wide-angle,"  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  and  there  can  scarcely  be  any  other  objective  which 
can  give  such  an  angle  with  the  same  rapidity.  Consequently,  this  new 
construction  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  "  top  of  the  tree  "  whenever  it  is 
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rtoattainfiiahi^iMtdagiwot  rapidity,  ancB,  wilb  cBsphngm 
Bmabar  ftxtaeo  is  the  abom  Mkl*,  t«7  good  inaUnUaMras  impraMtons 
may  b*  obuioad  with  ao^M  of  60*  and  63*,  aod  with  imaUer  diaphnt^ms 
up  to  90*  and  <mr.  Tha  depth  o(  diAailioa  is  aim  ramaricaUe.  With 
a  18  X  M  em.  piale  wad  lor  an  czpeaore  at  a  qnaricr-paat  six  in  the 
mnada§,  at  a  dirtaim  ct  4}  melna,  aad  with  a  drop  ihaitar,  both  the 
graai  at  a  rWrtatw  attm.,  and  a  hniMwg  at  100.  appear  aqnally  ihaiply 
defined.  Not  the  eWghleet  eridaM*  of  dJMoetioo  ooold  be  deteataa  bjr 
any  meaDa  I  had  at  aoBinaiid. 

fl»  lirtiag  fiw  iiilami I  plaleal8xlHand3SxMw««  anlaiged  to 

n  X  7t  and  n  x  100  napeetively,  peffeet  definition  being  obtainad.    The 


CM. 

dl|*    66x70 

«i*     69x86 

ba  abjeiHn  ia  eoaaaqaaottr  to  be  n|BAid  te  anlMfweiit 
wHeai^le     No  taate  wmn  wmit  wUk  mntUm  djaphngna     Than  ia, 

Iwem.  ao  donb*  tiwt  tha  okjaeliTa  aiibt  be  made  uaa  •<  te  lai|Mr 

anglaa  wben*«r  lapUity  eaa  be  ditpentad  with. 

P.— Anaatigmate  Wida-ingtow— Ko.  84  :— 

VboH ISO    mm. 

Apatan  of  largaat  diaphngm  „....      8-S   „ 

XflMti«a  apertora     8-6  ,. 

TUa  ebjwtiia,  wUih  magr  be  ta(B«M  aa  a  type  of  the  ifcabthta.  ia 
xamrmmtttlmX,  and  ion«iH  of  faor  taMM  oemcntad  tofetber  tao  and 
tvo.  It  ia  daaifBad  for  laadMapea  aad  boilding*.  and  at  it  aiHlaiaaa  ao 
eatieiBely  wMi  ai^h.  aeaa  yiitii  Ihaa  that  o(  the  laet-menHoned  ol^ea- 
tirv,  it  aaif  p9m  goad  diiiiHiiai  with  diaphiagmi  iNm  o—  laeiity-flfth 
opwaida.    Tka  loUaoiag  an  the 


lUa  dtjaeliva.  ia  apiia  of  ila  waat'  of  niMty.  f^nt  a  leareely  larger 
angle  tbaa  ubjeetlie  0  vhaa  vril  eloppad  down,  while  with  diaphragm  n 
the  iwiiltlin  image  ia  qoita  oaelwa.  Iti  dafinitian  aoaraely  aeenu  to 
be  eqaal  to  tet  of  C.  Ciaphngm  tl  ie  oaljr  of  oae  in  toonieing,  after 
witieh  imalte  dhyhragma  moat  be  eaipiayed.  The  maximom  aa^  110* 
ia  oal7  oblaiDed  with  Iha  ■taOeat  diaphragm.  Like  all  the  wida-aoglea, 
•xeept  the  pantnaawpe,  it  gim  aa  aijaaUe  defimtion  throogboat  the  field, 
though  ooly  with  amall  diaphngma.  II  it  were  not  that  the  paatoaeope 
aoSera  tan  the  *'  Mghtapot.'^  it  woold  be  raperior  to  all  the  nawar  eon- 
atmetioaa  for  aU  the  poipeaea  here  eeoiidared. 

Owing  to  ita  waat  of  tapiditjr  (intaaaity)  the  new  objeetiTa  waa  not 
teated  lor  eolaigiimwila.  Of  all  Zciaa't  more  leeent  oonatmctiona,  it 
appear*  to  be  the  one  wliieh  poaeaMaa  the  feweet  charaoteriatia  adran- 


la  wiwrlflding  Ihaee  remarfca  leUtive  to  the  Zeiae  objeotivee,  Imnat  draw 
^aeial  attaatioa  to  the  (aet  that  thajr  are  all  wide-angle  inatmmenta  in 
the  fnlleat  aeaae  of  the  word.  Amoag  the  newer  aplanatea  of  many 
optieiaaa  mote  tapM  eooetraetiona  ma/  be  (oand.  but  few  in  which  any- 
thilV  iika  the  lawi  angle  ii  obtained  with  the  lanie  relatire  rapidity.  Aa 
with  the  eiaaptiOB  of  D,  they  may  all  be  oaed  with  foil  apertore  or  large 
Jbpliiagm.  MaA  aiiilin  for  all  taataotaaeooa  npoeoree  except  thoee  in 
wlilab  iiawaita  rapidity  ia  raqailed,  aad  aa  they  are  alao  vary  loitable 
lor  ealaifMMata,  they  may  be  deeeribed  aa  anireraal  objactiTea.  It  ia 
of  gnat  valaa  to  hare  theae  diftarrat  eharaoteriatioe  eombined  in  the 
Mme  objaatlta.  which  ia  an  end  at  whieh  many  modem  mannfactarert 
have  aimed.  The  Zeiae  objeetirea  atlaia  Ihia  end  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  Ike  eeMiatad  firm  tatj  wdl  be  eoagratolated  in  having  made  ao 
teilUantaaaatijiatoihiaaewapheraaf  aetivit;.  Da.  ^oua. 

— PteieynvMicAf  Ksekrickun. 


ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  DfVISmLE  IMAGE.* 

Tbb  skilful  carpent«r's  crown  should  be  made  of  shariugs;  the  work 
itaelf,  alone,  should  reward  the  toiler.  This  is  all  very  well,  aod  as 
it  should  be ;  but  generally  an  appreciative  and  grateful  crowd  of 
fellow-labourers  insist  on  throwing.'  in  a  shower  of  stones,  rotten  eggs, 
or  vituperatire  epithets ;  and  martyrdom  is  undoubtedly  a  form  of 
neatneaa  which  a  man,  not  unnaturally,  objects — as  a  rule — to  he 
bom  to,  or  achiere. 

For  any  one  who  detests  to  chop  logic  as  he  hates  the  father  of 
liea,  to  commit  himself  in  cold  blood,  to  express  in  words — printed, 
everlaating  words — his  opinion  on  a  subject  which  no  one  knows  any- 
thing aboat,  vet  on  which  many  feel  convinced  they  know  much,  an 
opimoB  wbiieh  he  himaelf  oan  only  hope  to  be,  at  beet,  but  a  provi- 
sional approximation  to  the  truth,  is  s  thanklese  task.  Nevertheless, 
this  tasK  must  now  be  undertaken,  for  the  time  surely  draws  near 
when  the  oiiaotic  conglaBeration  of  contradictory  evidence  must  be 
sifted  by  aoate  oaa  into  iometfaing  like  order. 

All  tbinga  eoamderad,  it  ia  highly  probable  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  photofraphie  operations  eonaiat  in  the  deposition  of  metal, 
either  by  subetitut!  i'\  ^is,  or  electrolysis. 

Aa  an  example  we  may  cite  toning  with  gold,  where  at 

tbe  beginning  gold  a*  uru<>Mted  on  silver,  and  finally  gold  upon  gold. 
In  tbo  caae  of  reduction  oy  simple  contact,  the  ease  of  the  immeraion 
of  a  niece  of  carbon  in  a  aolution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  taken,  in 
whicn  it  is  found  that  the  carbon  has  reduced  the  silver  salt,  and  has 
become  coated  with  an  eneruatation  of  metallic  ailver.  An  example 
of  tbe  third  instance  ia  to  be  found  in  the  latval  spreading  ex- 
hibited ia  "halation,"  where  the  differanoe  of  potential  existing 
between  the  portions  of  the  Sim  subjected  to^  and  protected  from 
tbe  U^ht,  eaoaea,  oo  the  addition  of  a  deveMper,  a  more  or  leas 
extensive  reduction. 

Theee  are  merely  typea,  to  be  aooepted  provisionally  only,  selected 
in  aeeofdaaee  with  the  preeeat  state  of  our  Imowledge  of  the  more 
simple  and  eomprehenaive  principle^  which  determine  the  general 
effects.  In  all  licatihood,  when  further  crucial  experiments  shall  have 
given  us  a  siron^r  brain-grasp,  it  will  b<-  found  that  one  type  alone 
will  BofBoe  to  explain  erarything,  but  till  then  we  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  comparatively  complex  simpHcity. 

The  aim  of  the  present  paper  ia,  than,'  to  show  cause  for  tbe  belief 
tbat  tbe  printed-out  image  eoniata  eawntially  of  an  element  and  not 
of  a  seriee  of  similar  aalta ;  to  point  out  the  resemblance  between  it 
aad  tbe  image  produced  by  development,  which,  we  are  certain,  is 
formed  of  motal ;  and  to  suggest  tbat  in  the  phenomena  of  halation, 
solarisation,  and  revvnala,  we  have  a  test  by  which  we  can  gauge, 
with  mote  accuracy  than  we  have  hitherto  bee'n  able  to  bring  to  bear 
on  the  snbiect,  the  solidity,  capacity,  and  profundity  of  a  few  of  the 
prevaiBagbypotheeee. 

Siaoe  1839  there  have  beenfew  endeavonrs  made  to  group  our  facts. 
Since  1866  the  tendency  haa  Men  towards  a  narrow-minded,  pUusihle 
explanation  of  the  pbenomeiin  of  one  branch  ivithout  reinira  to  tbe 
flttght  by  another.  More  paiiM  have  been  given  to  the  ampliti- 
ef  detail  than  to  the  recognition  of  tbe  principle.  Hence,  while 
the  art  has  grown  like  a  veritable  Uargantua,  tbe  science  itself  ia 
dwarfed  and  nckly  as  a  changeling. 

The  generally  received  birli>-f  (in  Britain)  at  the  present  time  may 
be  sammanaed  thua: — Halogen  has  been  .liberated  from  the  darkened 
product,  tberefore  tbe  nhmmi  is  chemical.  As  neither  our  eyea  nor 
mieroecopes  eaa  see  mn^  Knnieal  moleculfa,  and  as  a  faintly  visible 
image  can  easily  be  developed  to  the  same  ultimate  picture  as  the  in- 
visible one,  it  is  assumed  that  both  consist  of  the  same  product,  and 
differ  not  in  kind.  As  tbe  great  bulk  of  the  printed-out  images  be- 
have to  certain  chemical  leagents  in  a  manner  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  normal  lalt  and  normal  metallic  silver,  since  it  differs  in 
colour  from  that  nnlinsrily  preeented  by  both,  since  apparently  similar 
dariMned  prcxi  Komething  like  the  half  of  the  usual  com- 

bining propri]  n  are  said  to  have  been  prepared,  it  is 

suppoeed  to  h^  rniKinHi  lo  r.incliide  that  both  tbe  invisible ilvvelopable 
efiect,  and  tbe  viMble  discolouration,  are  due  to  the  production  by 
light  of  a  subsalt. 

Othera  there  are,  however,  who,  also  believing  that  the  effect  is  a 
chemical  change,  and  that  tbe  product  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
deny  the  existence  of  a  labsalt  of  silver:  first,  on  grounds  of  valency; 
secondly,  because  of  tbe  undeniable  discrepancies  in  the  percentage 
analyses;  thirdly,  because  tbe  identity  of  the  ligh^ produced  and 
chemicallv  product^  compounds  has  never  been  proved:  fourthly, 
because  they  bold  that  they  are  not  true  salts,  but  onlv  mixtures  of 
unaltered  salt  with  metal ;  nnd  lastly,  because  they  believe  that  the 
acknowledged  abnormal  colour  nnd  chemical  reactions  exhibited  by 

*  CouUuued  from  page  Hi. 
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the  darkened  mixture  do  not,  all  things  considered,  warrant  such  a 
■departure  from  the  conclusions  deduced  by  Scheele. 

Before  touching  more  particularly  upon  the  inferences  to  which 
a  consideration  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  development  would 
logically  lead,  some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  more  salient  of  the 
objections  which  have  caused  the  number  of  Scheele's  disciples  to 
wane,  and  those  of  "Wiihler  to  wax.  For  in  choosing  between  the 
explanations  afforded  by  the  "chemical"  theories,  the  question  arises 
at  once, "  Which  of  the  two  strains  at  a  gnat  and  swallows  a  camel?  " 
The  weak  point  of  the  metallist  is,  it  has  been  urged,  that  in  asking 
MS  to  believe  that  allotropic  silver  has  such  a  wide  range  of  chemical 
and  physical  properties,  he  overtaxes  our  powers  of  credulity. 

The  weak  pomt  of  the  subsaltist  is  simply  this:  his  saltatory 
.powers  are  so  astonishing  that  we  fail  to  follow  his  fanciful  flight ; 
an  short,  we  say  that  he  has  proved  nothing. 

That  the  reader  may  with  the  greater  faciUty  estimate  the  true 
Talue  of  the  various  objections,  based  on  the  physical  and  chemical 
differences  observed  between  the  "darkened  product"  and  normal 
metallic  silver,  and  put  forward  as  reasons  for  rejecting  a  belief  in 
the  complete  reduction  of  certain  silver  salts  by  light,  acting  either 
instantaneously  or  for  a  very  long  time  on  one  molecule  or  on  many, 
•it  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  more  trust- 
worthy data  advanced  regarding  the  three  haloid  salts  with  whose 
behaviour  the  photographer  most  concerns  himself. 
CI  is  a  gas ;  Br  is  a  liquid ;  I  is  a  solid. 

Combining  equivalents  3.5-40, 126-85,  and  162-31 -=-2=81-15  (79'96). 
CI  as  a  gas  is  green ;  Br  as  a  vapour  is  red ;  I  as  a  vapour  is  violet. 
The  »p.  gr.  of  CI  is  2-47;  of  Br  (liq.)  is  (2-976),  vap.  5-54;  of  I 
<8olid)  is  (4-!»48),  vnp.  8-716. 

The  specific  heat  of  CI  is  -1210  (-1858);  of  Br  is  -0843;  of  I  is 
•0541. 

The  boiling  point  of  CI  is  -  50° ;  of  Br  is  6.3° ;  of  I  is  175°. 
Their  chemical  activity  diminishes  with  increase  of  atomic  weight, 
■with  rise  of  density,  and  of  boiliner  point. 

CI  forms  crystalline  hydrate  CllOHjO ;  Br  does  the  same ;  [  does 
•not. 

CI  is  very  soluble  "in  water;  is  less  soluble  in  solutions  of  the 
soluble  haloids. 

Br  is  soluble  in  water  and  solutions  of  the  soluble  haloids. 
I  is  least  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  solutions  of  soluble 
•haloids,  extremely  soluble  in  solutions  of  NH,!  and  KI. 
CI  forms  oxides  and  oxyacids. 

Br  forms  one  oxyacid.  • 

I  combinations  with  oxygen  doubtful. 

Field  {I'h'itoffraphic  Notes,  1861,  p.  87)  summarises  the  results  of  a 
series  of  careful  experiments  to  the  following  effect : — 

-AgCl  is  white ;  AgBr  very  pale  yellow ;  Agl  bright  pale  yellow. 
AgCl  highly  soluble  in  solution  of  NH^HO;    AgBr  difficultly 
soluble ;  Agl  nearlv  insoluble. 

AgCl  exceedingly  soluble  in  solution  of  Na„SjO,;  AgBr  far  less 
-80  ;  Agl  twice  as  insoluble  as  AgBr. 

AgCl  not  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  NaCl  to  its  solution  in 
NsjSjOj;  AgBr  to  a  certain  extent;  Agl  in  very  large  quantity. 

AgCl  slightly  soluble  in  cold  concentrated  KCl;  .A.gBr  scarcely 
soluble ;  Agl  perfectly  insoluble^ 

AgCl  less  soluble  m  concentrated  solutions  of  alkaline  chlorides 
than  AgBr  in  alkaline  bromides ;  and  AgBr  less  soluble  in  alkaline 
-bromides  than  Agl  in  alkaline  iodides. 

It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  AgCl  discolours  most  readily,  AgBr 
next,  Agl  least. 

To  take  up  each  of  these  three  silver  salts  and  examine  into  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  attributes  witli  which  they  have  been  separately 
and  collectively  endowed  by  theorists  more  or  less  independent  of 
fact,  is  out  of  the  question ;  yet,  since  as  a  family  they  are  not  with- 
out some  influence  in  one  or  two  photographic  processes,  they  can 
scarcely  be  dismissed  without  any  notice  being  taken  of  the  conditions 
under  which  they  play  their  respective  parts.  Let  us,  therefore,  take 
-A  pas.sing  glance  at  the  way  in  which  at  least  one  of  them  behaves,  or 
is  !>aid  to  behave. 

In  the  DaguerreotyiM!  and  Talbotype,  for  instance,  it  may  be  allowed 
that  iodide  of  silver  had  a  share  in  the  production  of  the  developable 
image. 

Pure  iodide  of  silver,  it  would  seem,  is  quite  insensitive  to  light, 
-and  not  only  cannot  form  a  developable  image,  but  is  even  incapable 
of  darkening  under  the  fiercest  mid-day  sun.  As,  however,  this  salt 
has  never  been  prepared,  and  possibly  never  will  be,  we  will  confine 
•our  attention  to  three  impure  modifications  which  have.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  the  .silver  surface  of  the  Daguerreotype  plate  was 
cleaned,  till  it  became  black,  wiili  nitric  acid  ;  this,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  necessary  for  pictorial  purposes',  as  it  would  seem  that  the 


formation  of  the  image  was  due  more  to  the  oxide  than  to  the  iodide, 
since  silver  iodide,  formed  by  exposing  silver  leaf  to  the  fumes  of 
iodine,  appears  to  be  absolutely  insensitive.  "The  iodide  of  silver, 
then,  which  is  found  in  the  sensitive  film  is  but  the  motive  power 
of  photographic  action,  the  whole  of  it  being  found  after  develojrinent. 
In  one  word, it  serves  only  to  evoke  the  action  of  light"  (Van  Monck- 
hoven.  The  Bbitish  Jofunai,  of  PHOTOOBApny,  1862,  page  247); 
on  the  same  page  it  is  also  stated  that  when  prepared  by  double 
decomposition  (2AgN03  -f  Cdl„  =  Cd2N03  +  2AgI),  if  the  silver  ni- 
trate be  in  excess  at  the  outset  the  iodide  of  silver  will  be  sensitive, 
and  will  continue  so  even  when  the  most  determined  attempts  are 
made  to  wash  away  all  the  free  silver  nitrate.  "  It  seems  then  that 
the  iodide  of  silver  tenaciously  retains  a  portion  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  with  which  it  has  been  formed,  that  it  probably  forms  iodo- 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  existence  of  which  we  have  demonstrated  some 
years  since,  directing  especial  attention  to  its  extreme  sensibility  to 
light."  If,  however,  the  iodide  of  silver  be  formed  with  the  soluble 
haloid  in  excess  in  the  first  instance,  "  strange  to  say,  this  iodide  is 
non-impressible  by  light,  even  when  the  excess  of  iodide  has  been 
removed  by  repeated  washing."  These  remarks  apply  to  the  salts  in 
collodion ;  remarks  to  the  same  effect  are  made,  however,  by  various 
authorities  speaking  of  the  "  pure  "  moist  and  dry  precipitates  alone  or 
suspended  in  paper. 

The  same  observations  have  also  been  repeatedly  made  with  regard 
both  to  the  bromide  and  chloride.  The  following,  however,  is  an  ex- 
ception : — "  Pure  iodide  of  silver,  exposed  in  the  dry  state  to  the  action 
of  the  atmosphere  and  light,  remains  unchanged,  and  is  not  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  sub-iodide  a«  might  be  expected.  Calotype  papers, 
which  have  been  prepared  by  what  is  called  the  double  or  single  pro- 
cess, may  be  thus  exposed  without  change  for  any  period  to  sunshine, 
but  similar  chlorided  papers  are  immediately  discoloured.  Well- 
washed,  iodised,  collodion  plates  are  equally  incapable  of  receiving  any 
visible  impression,  and  so  far  as  any  actual  decomposition  is  concerned, 
pure  moist  iodide  of  silver  may  be  pronounced  insensitive  to  light " 
(Worden.  Extract  from  Qntton's  Dictionary  of  Photography.  Photo- 
graphic Notes,  1862,  page  196).  The  natural  refuge  for  the  bewildered 
student  is  therefore  "  nitrate  of  silver,"  for  evidently  the  iodide  can 
neither  be  reduced  to  sub-salt  or  metal  by  light  or  development,  and 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  other  two  is  a  verj'  unpromising  subject.  Yet, 
when  it  suits  their  purpose,  writers  talk  just  as  glibly  of  the  sub-iodide 
of  silver  as  of  the  sub-bromide  and  sub-chloride. 

To  quote  Worden  again : — "  When,  therefore,  papers  prepared  with 
iodide  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  silver  darken  in  the  sunshine,  an  idea 
might  be  entertained  that  the  darkening  proceeded  from  the  nitrate 
only,  but  this  would  not  be  correct,  because  papers  imbued  with  both 
salts  darken  more  quickly  than  if  the  nitrate  alone  is  present,  and  also 
because  iodide  of  silver,  precipitated  from  an  excess  of  the  nitrate  in  a 
test  tube,  will  be  found  to  change  colour  under  the  sun's  action,  while 
nitrate  in  such  circumstances  is  not  darkened  except  the  light  is  assisted 
by  organic  matter.  It  is  found  on  trial  that  whatever  change  takes 
place  there  is  no  liberation  of  iodine  when  iodide  of  silver  and  solution 
of  nitrate  are  acted  on  by  light,  nor  of  any  of  the  elements,  except 
nitric  acid,  which  remains  in  the  solution ;  whatever  change  takes 
place  is  in  their  arrangement  only,  for  in  the  dark  the  yellow  colour  is 
restored,  except  organic  matter  interfere  to  prevent.  The  yellow  salt 
may  be  thus  darkened  and  restored  many  times  in  succession." 

Hugh  Bbkbnkd. 
(To  he  continued.) 


MY  EXPEEIENCE  WITH  HYDEOQUINONE. 
Mt  attention  was  first  called  to  hydroquinone  about  the  time  of  its  intro- 
duction by  reading  several  articles  setting  forth  its  merits  as  a  developer 
in  the  various  photographic  journals.  During  the  summer  of  1888  I  saw 
some  plates  developed  with  this  new  reducer  by  a  photographer  in  Phila- 
delpliia.  I  was  pleased  with  its  action,  and  secured  a  supply  for  the 
purpose  of  experiment.  After  my  return  home  I  gave  the  hydrociuinone 
developer  a  trial,  and  have  been  using  it  in  my  photographic  work  ever 
since.  I  have  found  it  superior  to  pyro  in  every  way  except  in  rapidity, 
and  this  objection  of  slowness  in  working  can  be  removed  by  using  caustic 
potash  as  an  accelerator.  _ 

But  hydroquinone  does  not  owe  its  claim  to  superiority  to  rapidity  of  !■ 
working,  but  to  other  points— the  fine  negatives  it  produces,  the  beautiful  ™ 
detail,  even  in  the  deep  shadows,  and  entire  absence  of  stain. 

Another  advantage  which  should  be  noted  ia  the  great  latitude  of 
exposure,  and  the  fact  that  every  eSect  of  exposure  appears  to  be  grasped 
by  it.  I  have  exposed  plates  on  scenes  with  heavy  foliage,  dimly  liglited, 
and  views  in  shady  dells,  giving  a  very  liberal  exposure,  and  developtd 
with  hydroiiuinone,  getting  full  detail  in  the  shadows  and  fine  half  tones, 
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witboat  the  high  U^to  being  opaqM  or  too  thin.  Had  the  lame  plmte 
been  davdoped  with  tjm  it  would  haT«  raaolted  in  •  flat  negatiTe,  with 
the  *«tgK  H^ta  itry  mJtcb  oTer-timed.  Tha  abaenee  of  log  or  atain  ia  one 
of  ita  ehiaf  narita.  The  dafalopment  of  a  plate  ean  be  prdonged  to 
abneat  any  n%mt  witboat  danger  of  log,  and  the  ihadowa  alwaya  remain 
clear  and  tcan^aient.  Ita  pteaaant  and  agreeable  laatbod  o<  working, 
and  the  mrenaaa  of  ranilta  with  hydroqBiaaoe  derelopar,  makea  derelop- 
ing  a  piaaaare.  asd  relievia  tha  amaiaor  of  man7  diaappointmanta. 

Sana  operatora  are  not  toeeeeahil  ia  worioBg  h7droqiiiaane,bat  donbt- 
leaa  moat  of  the  eomplainta  are  fram  paiaoaa  who  do  not  properly  oaa  it, 
or  werli  with  a  aelntioa  not  piupei^y  pnpaied.  Thqr  nay  hare  ondar- 
aspoaad  Ihair  pialM,  or  laeked  tha  paHaoia  aeytaaary  to  derelop  a  ihott 


I  triad  aavanl  foraiate,  meet  of  wbieh  were  good  ;  and  being  an 
adroeata  of  dapU  lonnnhe  I  choaa  the  fallowing,  which  haa  proren  rtty 
aatisfaelofy.  The  aaae  of  working  aad  eartainty  of  reanlti  with  it  hi« 
lad  »•  to  Wfnmmand  it  to  others : — 


BaiyhilaefaodaaTMala    .. 

lea  or  diatOlad  water  

Diaaolva^Utar:  then  add— 
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Catbeaate  of  potaab 
laa  or  diatilled  water 


130  graina. 


NonBal  dafalopar :  One  onaea  of  A.  oaa  eonea  of  B,  and  ooa  onnee  of 
water.  If  poia  water  ia  seed,  the  aaaaat  of  anlphite  need  ia  A  aolotioo 
ia  aofieiant  to  aname  ita  keeping;  if  man  aboold  be  addad,  or  any  acid 
oaad.  U  retards  iu  aetiea.  I  And  ao  Aaeolty  in  keeping  it  In  good 
order  ier  weeks.    Nothing  ia  added  to  IIm  earbooate  of  polaah  aolntion. 

Kow  as  to  the  method  of  dereioptefr  Fbat  notice  llie  tempantare  of 
your  dark  raoaa,  which  ahoold  be  ie»aa<y  er  setaoty.flTa  dagraaa  Fahr. 
I  And  that  a  diflinaaa  ia  Iba  tipaialaii  Mika*  a  marked  dillereaes  ia 
the  time  it  takaa  to  dardop. 

If  I  have  a  batah  ol  6|  xSJ  plataa  to  derelop  which  I  think  hare  had 
aboBt  the  eotwt  aspoaare,  I  aaii  Ave  oaaaaa  of  lolatioB  with  a  little  laaa 
Ifaaa  the  ncnaal  qoaatity  of  alkali ;  aad  if  my  aela-book  laada  ma  to 
betiewa  that  aay  an  owr.eipoaad,  I  naarra  then  lor  the  ImI,  oitag  tha 
weakaaad  devrioper  OB  them. 

Pot  a  plate  ia  the  tiv  aad  Aow  with  the  solatioo ;  if  it  haa  beaa 
ecrraatty  eipoaad  aad  tha  aolatioa  is  fiaahly  mixed,  traeee  of  tha  imago 
win  ba^  to  afpmt  ia  oaa  aad  oaa  halt  or  two  miantaa,  aad  grow 
rtaadHy,  with  good  aoalnata  and  iaAaita  detail.  Do  not  harry  the 
dwahijMWil  by  addiag  alkali,  lor  tha  Aaaat  toae  gradoatioae  are  bailt  op 
•ie<^.  Tha  iliiiliipiiiMl  ia  aomplatad  ataa  the  shadows  show  ao  while 
oa  tha  aarfcea.  The  higb  U|lrta  aaoaUy  abow  oa  the  back  of  the  pbOe. 
Waab  aad  Ai  aa  oaoal,  laaviag  tba  aafalt?*  ia  tha  hypo  a  lew  minntea 
after  it  ia  clear  io  Msmw  lliiaiiagh  ftiiac.  Too  will  then  haTe  a  crisp, 
brilliMa  asfKtiTe.  fnU  of  dataO  Id  lb*  shadows,  aad  of  Ana  printing 
qoaU^,  Iha  Ala  b«ag  paM  ia  aoloar  ikraa^  all  the  raage  from  black  to 


If  a  plata  ia  kaown  to  bava  baai  owr-aipoaed,  or  if  yoa  are  doabtfnl  aa 
to  tha  asyaaaia,  tha  aeiatiea  aboold  bo  praparad  with  not  qnite  tha 
Boraal  aaMmat  of  A  aolntiaa  aad  aboot  oaa-fowth  of  potaah  eolation. 
The  taaafa  will  Ibaa  appeal  vary  alowfy.  gfriag  tiie  persoa  time  to  modify 
the  da»elop«  to  tab  Um  aipoaaia,  aaatiooaly  adding  alkali  or  hydro- 
qniaaaa  aa  Iha  plata  taqaitaa.  Il  aboaU  Ihaa  baild  ap  ia  fine  form. 
SooM  may  baaoaie  impatieDt  at  tha  lima  nqairad ;  bat  the  amatenr  who 
worka  lor  naalta  will  not  obioet  to  tha  tima :  aad  who  woold  not  rather 
haf«  oaa  food  wagatiTe  than  a  doaea  poor  or  indiifereat  oneaf 

la  rrgard  to  aipoenra;  I  am  apt  to  orsr-cxpoae  a'triAa  aad  develop 
slowly,  aad  by  that  maaae  iiiiui  brilUaal  aa^Tce,;^with  plaaty  of  detaU 
ia  tha  stiadows. 

I  wiU  aot  aay  Ih^  bydioqaiaoaa  win  lake  the  place  of  all  other 
develop«B,  br  dailag  the  great  advaaeamenu  io  photography  other 
redoaera  may  bo  tBaec^ared,  aad  the  pnariWHtiaa  of  dkoacgea  are  aot  yet 
tolly  kaowB ;  bat  I  do  Ihiak  that  a  drtaloper  raperior  to  hydroqoiDooe 
w«aU  bo  a  parfeet  naivanal  dereloper;  aad  I  Tenttue  to  say  that  if 
bydwuulacae  datalupment  ie  oaee  maatsiad.  bat  few  will  rstom  to  pyro. 

— ifSMrisM  Amaltw  PKotofraphtr.  J.  C.  HaoAarr. 


As 

esi 


Thia 


mrsa 

year  briaga  ito  iaaoaar  boUday,  ao  dose  it  aew  photographic 
Mis  half  ene'a  dtoatfila  toaany  Ua  camera,  aad  as  a  conse- 
to  learn,  mora  to  And  oot — what  to  do,  and  what  to  »Toid. 
I  waatod  to  kaow,  aad  know  ••  bad,"  aa  tha  Tankeea  aay,  UtlU 


littles — little  things  in  themaelTes,  yet  becoming,  pro  tern.,  big  (actors  to 
my  resulting  pictarea.  The  triflee  I  wished  to  "know  yon  know"  no 
photographic  joamal  appeared  to  stoop  to. 

I  bad  always  looked  apon  instontaneona  shatters,  in  their  ever  variety 
of  styles,  with  prejadioe.  Bat  being  again  bound  for  Bloater  Land,  and 
baring  more  or  lees  photographed  all  inanimate  objects  there,  the  only 
remaining  work  waa  to  Are  away  among  the  animated — get  on  the  broads 
and  rivers  and  snatch  pasaing  yachts.  Then  came  the  difllculty  to  one 
inezparianeed  in  thia  apaeiality  o(  work  how  short  a  duration  of  exposure 
waa  aaoaaaary  to  fix  soeh  rabjects  ?  Of  this  I  had  no  idea,  and  no  ready 
rslaraaoe.  I  wrote  to  a  friend  well  np ;  he  hod,  he  said,  the  previous  day 
been  working  at  on*-two-hundredth  of  a  second.  I  visited  the  maker 
of  a  oelehnitad  shutter,  bat  in  a  sixe  I  wanted  woold,  and  conld,  at  its 
greataat  apatfl,  only  travel  the  one-thirty-two  of  a  aeoond.  I  felt  perplexed 
and  ttonUad.  A  diort  query,  "  Would  one-fiftieth  be  rapid  enough? "  to 
Doctor  Emerson  brooght  a  ooorteoos  "  Yes,  quite,''  and  so  cleared  and 
aloaed  a  difficulty  and  bother. 

Mot  wishing  to  carry  too  mach,  decided  no  developing  trial  pUtes  should 
be  doae  (a  mistaka  I) ;  tberafore  parehased  a  new  Baby  portable  lamp, 
taking  into  foor  pieees,  by  a  noted  firm.  It  borned  a  night-light,  but 
throogh  a  bad  prinoipla  tha  lamp  gave  off  white  light  round  the  edges, 
naoeeaitatiag  the  oaiag  of  a  sheet  of  yellow  paper,  eansing  all  and  every- 
thing to  beeoeM  ao  glom  aa  to  be  practically  working  in  the  dark.  The 
night-li^l  workad  very  wall  until  about  the  third  time  of  using,  when  its 
Aama  baeaoM^ao  dimlnlahad  as  to  make  it  nseleaa.  A  seoond  did  the 
same  (Childa'  night-ligbta),  and  behaved  precisely  aa  iU  predeoesaor.  The 
wiok  appeared  not  to  properly  ignite.  Then  I  had  a  happy  recollection  of 
reading  ia  tha  ever  oaafol  TkAaaooK  the  wax  match  decapitated  made  a 
good  oae.  All  aow  weet  waD— Aaa,  eoaafoiUbla,  bupiiag  light ;  but  soon 
asaellof  baniiacaioaa.aadaglaooegavasoni«Ud4**swrong.  Hastily 
poshing  away  tha  opaaad  plates,  mixing  the  expoeed  with  the  anexpoeed 
in  the  harry  to  ■nothar  that  now  wretched  Ump,  and  save  another  boose 
from  fire,  leaving  myself  quite  in  the  dark,  with  plates  and  slides  open  in 
a  bedroom,  I  knew  aot  ita  wbeivabouu.  I  felt  sorry.  To  call  the  laad- 
lady  woold  briag  a  light,  aad  log  possibly  my  pick  of  exposoree.  Oathering 
togslher  aa  beat  I  coold  ia  a  rough  pile,  I  got  them  nader  the  bed  clothes 
aad  atnick  a  aiateh.  It  waa  evidaat  the  paper  round  the  tallow  had  taken 
fire,  aad  ao  finished  my  espariaaca  with  one  of  the  Utest  styles  of  portable 
ehaaging  lamps.  Sorely  something  could  ha  made  to  be  both  safe  and  of 
anWetawt  illaminating  poww. 

I  earned  a  half-plate,  aqoare  camera,  by  Hare — a  splendid,  solid  piece 
of  workmanship.  This,  with  three  slidee  loaded,  three  lenses,  and  other 
raqniiitea,  beamnee  heavy  whan  marching  under  a  hot  sun  with  a  few 
milea  in  frcot  I  had,  thaMfons,  a  waterproof  tweed  bag  made  to  carry 
them,  slang  with  •  strap  acrcaa  the  shoulder ;  leather,  although  the  saying 
goes  "  aolhiag  like  it,"  oadar  each  condittons  would  be  mach  too  much  of 
a  good  thiag,  eausiag  pleaaora  to  become  a  toil,  always  to  be  avoided,  hence 
tha  tweed  bag.  Wbea  eanyiag,  it  was  just  the  thing,  but  the  moment  you 
art  it  down,  reawvad  tha  aaaMca,  everything  went  over  and  became  genor- 
^It  had  there  ao  aapport  and  collapsed.  When  working  under 
it  is  atwaya  aaeeeeary  to  have  all  tools  handy  and  able 
to  set  op  easily  aad  qoiekly.  The  tarn  of  a  road  may  open  up  a  fine 
eompoaed  bit  with  figures,  just  the  thing,  and  to  secure,  most  lose  no 
tima.  Walking  from  the  Town  Hall  to  Vauxhall  Station,  I  expoeed  the 
wiiole  six  platae,  all  on  fine  specimens  of  tiia  nstive  fishermen  standing 
aboot  gossiping,  aad  all  wall  soitiag  my  requireoieato,  and  all  done  in  the 
greataat  of  haste. 

To  rasoma.  While  tha  bag  answered  ite  purpose  for  lightnees,  it  was 
a  failoie  ia  other  way*  ezplaiaed.  Now,  without  adding  greatly  to  the 
waight,  I  have  iaatnietad  a  tinworker  to  fit  in  a  box  » ith  partitions  to 
aepaiato  caaiera  bom  slides,  and  slides  from  lenses  and  sliutten.  A  com- 
fortable bog  is  a  greater  plaasiiia  than  many  would  give  credit  for. 

I  carried  three  lensee,  aa  Iha  greater  part  of  the  pictures  were  instan- 
laaaooa ;  waa  strange  to  find,  oa  reference  to  my  pocket,  with  only  few 
ezeaptioes,  all  wars  done  with  a  Dallmeyer  rapid  thirteen-inch  (ocas,  size 
of  plates  used  being  6)  x  4|.  The  seven  and  eight-inch  gave  images  too 
small  to  be  of  any  ose.  With  /-U  and  /-U  got  good  definition  through. 
Shatter  used  was  a  Thomton-Pickord  "  Time,"  and  a  very  good  shutter 
too.  Where  *'  time  "  exposoree  are  to  be  given,  care  must  be  paid  to  alter 
the  small  indicator-point  to  the  letter  "  Ti"  or  you  will  find  it  ran  through. 
I  made  this  mistake  twice,  bat  afterwanla  worked  it  with  ease.  In  doing 
work  of  this  kind,  one  roust  keep  himself  cool  and  be  in  no  flurry.  I  had 
no  finder,  and  sadly  felt  iU  absence ;  without  one  you  are  quite  in  a  fog, 
and  may  just  miss  many  good  results.  The  harbour  month  at  Uorleston 
is  a  grand  hunting  ground  for  practice  in  this  classification.  In  this  little 
villsge,  too,  con  be  found  a  ever  welcome  darkroom  to  change yoiu plates, 
should  yon  ran  thtoogh  yoor  rounds  of  ammanition. 
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I  found  the  shutter  wound  up  about  two  tarns  fuUy  quick  enough  to 
secure  all  the  moving  objects  I  tried,  while  a  greater  rapidity  may  be  had 
by  turning  the  spring  its  full  tension,  -viz.,  thirty.  Plates  used  were  the 
"  Mawson  "  and  "  Bed  label  Dford,"  both  very  quick.  I  gave  a  group  late 
in  the  afternoon  a  short  run  on  a  "  Mawson,"  feeling  sure  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  plate  and  time,  but  the  soda  applicatiou  developed  a  result  very 
different  to  my  expectations,  proving  to  what  perfection  of  quality  the 
pistes  are  now  made. 

Packing  away  exposed  plates  brings  some  difficulty.  My  method  is,  on 
the  back  of  each  stick  a  small  gum  label  bearing  a  number  to  that  in 
some  pocket-book,  and  have  spare  plate  boxes  with  grooves.  Pack  a 
dozen  in  each,  well  wrapped  in  brown  paper,  and  writing  the  numbers 

from to .  This  little  job  wants  doing  carefully,  or  otherwise  you 

may  not  be  sure  of  which  exposure  you  are  using,  and  as  each  picture 
mostly  wants  contrary  treatment,  must  know  with  certainty  what  you  are 
developing,  otherwise  a  mistake  must  come  about.  Many  gross  of  holiday 
plates  are  spoilt  by  carelessness  in  this  direction.  If  you  go  to  photograph, 
do  80  to  the  best  of  your  ability,  or  not  at  all.  Of  course,  no  one  would 
make  a  labour  of  the  thing,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so ;  still,  many  a 
camera  was  being  carried,  and  the  owner  looking  glum  and  hot.  He  had 
been  strolling  all  the  morning  so,  with  the  camera  fixed  under  one  arm, 
bag  with  slides  in  left  hand,  all  fixed  ready,  but  without  any  fixed  purpose. 
"  Ho  saw  nothing  to  photograph."  To-morrow  morning,  if  the  sun  was 
right  (he  had  not  troubled  to  learn  if  it  would  be),  "  he  should  try  one 
on  the  London  boat  and  then  pack  up  his  things.  Yarmouth  was  no 
good  for  pictures,  and  felt  tired  of  taking  his  lot  out."  And  so  many  others 
do  the  game,  and  go  home  with  about  six  plates,  all  on  the  Town  Hall, 
Jail  House,  Church,  Market  Place,  one  Eow,  and  ditto  Pier,  and  show 
their  friends  all  (?)  that  can  be  done  in  Great  Yarmouth. 

TOH  COAN. 


NOTES  FROM  NEWCASTLE. 
OcB  townsman,  Mr.  Lyd  Sawyer,  is  destined  tor  further  triumphs  with 
his  new  pictures ;  I  consider  them  a  distinct  advance  on  his  previous 
work,  though  not  one  perhaps  attains  the  perfection  of  his  Boat- 
builden.  The  best  to  my  mind  in  the  present  collection  are  the  instan- 
taneous street  scenes ;  the  craft  in  London  and  elsewhere  will  see  .the 
exhibition  for  themselves  and  can  form  their  own  conclusions,  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  these  street  studies  are  among  the  best,  if  not  far 
sdiead  of  any  work  of  similar  character,  the  patience  and  skill  necessary 
would  be  little  short  of  wonderful. 

Our  studio  and  showcases  all  show  signs  of  improvement.  Mr.  Bacon 
and  Mr.  Sawyer  naturally  take  the  lead  for  artistic  display  and  finish. 
Mr.  Dickinson's  cases  never  looked  better,  and  even  Mr.  Laws  (in  the 
finest  position  in  the  city)  makes  a  far  better  show  than  formerly.  An 
extraordinary  collection  of  specimens,  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  photo- 
graphs, gathered  one  would  think  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  all  of 
fairly  equal  badness,  is  to  be  seen  in  another  fine  position  near  the  Central 
Station. 

The  demand  this  season  has  been  all  in  the  direction  of  hand  cameras 
and  Kodaks,  and  local  dealers  have  for  the  most  part  done  good  business  ; 
the  results,  however,  iu  the  way  of  good  prints  may  be  put  down  as  dis- 
appointing. Ingenuity  has  been  taxed  to  the  uttermost  in  the  construc- 
tion of  hand  and  detective  apparatus,  and  there  are  some  in  the  market 
nearly  perfect,  but  we  shall  not  see  a  much  better  proportion  of  successes 
nntil  an  increase  in  the  brain  power  of  the  users  is  shown.  To  put  a 
detective  camera  into  the  hands  of  a  beginner  seems  to  me  little  short 
of  madness. 

Being  in  Tynemouth  lately  I  called  on  Messrs.  Auty  &  Euddock,  and 
found  them  as  usual  full  of  business,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  was 
at  the  time  busily  engaged  in  developing  some  dozens  of  portrait  nega- 
tives, and  I  was  interested  in  watching  the  operations.  Mr.  Auty  I 
believe  on  one  occasion  gave  a  description  of  his  modus  operandi  at  a 
meeting  of  the  local  society.  In  one  large  dish  is  a  suflicient  and  ample 
quantity  of  developer,  normal  strength,  made  up  of  pyro,  soda  sulphite, 
and  ammonia,  and  a  second  dish  close  by  contains  a  similar  developer, 
but  about  double  the  strength  of  the  first.  An  assistant  manipulates 
these  dishes,  keeping  them  gently  rocking.  A  half  dozen  or  so  plates 
would  be  put  into  the  first  dish,  and  in  the  ordinary  way  would  develop 
to  full  density  without  further  trouble  ;  the  second  dish  is  handy  in  case 
of  under-exposure,  but  it  is  noticeable  what  effect  a  stream  of  pure  water 
has  upon  some  of  these  negatives  with  strong  contrasts  and  a  tendency  to 
hardness.  Mr.  Auty  has  worked  development  almost  to  perfection,  and, 
given  the  requisite  "  stamina  "  in  a  plate,  will  make  as  good  a  negative 
as  oan  possibly  be  got  out  of  it.  During  my  stay  of  perhaps  half  an  hour 
three  dozen  or  so  of  plates  were  developed  without  change  of  solution,  and 
the  developer  seemed  equal  to  other  three  dozen.  The  alum  bath  is  used 
previous  to  fixing,  and  finally,  if  requisite,  the  negatives  are  reduced  with 
hypo  and  iron  to  a  u»iform  density,  which,  together  with  their  brilliant 
tone,  must  mean  a  great  saving  of  time  to  the  printer  and  spotter. 

I  have  had  to  handle  at  different  times  l^ge  numbers  of  professionals' 
negatives,  and  have  seen  them  often,  from  one  firmperhaps,  of  all  degrees 


of  density ;  the  trouble  this  means,  to  the  enlarger  for  instance,  is  serious. 
To  slightly  over-develop,  then  clear  and  reduce,  seems  a  rational  method 
of  procedure.  While  in  Tynemouth  I  noticed  a  whole  windowful  of 
local  views  for  sale,  the  work  of  an  amateur  (?)  who  has  by  good  luck, 
some  skill,  and  professional  assistance,  succeeded  in  pulling  off  prizes  in 
some  recent  amateur  competitions. 

A  brief  run  through  Durham,  Bishop  Auckland,  Barnard  Castle,  and 
Darlington  is  noticeable.  It  is  strange  that  professionals,  skilled,  too,  by 
the  way,  some  of  them,  and  planted  amid  such  lovely  scenery,  allow  them- 
selves to  be  distanced  by  outsiders.  By  far  the  best  series  of  Durham  is 
published  by  Auty  &  Ruddock.  At  Barnard  Castle,  Yeoman  makes  the 
best  show.  I  suppose  the  views  taken  are  valuable  enough,  but  surely 
are  not  the  best  that  can  be  taken.  Darlington  has  its  full  complement 
of  photographers,  Mr.  McLeish  in  particular  showing  fine  (and  very  large) 
work;  some  of  his  portrait  studies  are  really  good,  and  remind  one 
occasionally  of  Winter.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  prefer  Mr.  MoLeish's 
portrait  work  to  his  landscape,  though  both  are  good. 

The  last  excursion  (to  Gilsland)  planned  by  the  local  society  was 
advertised  for  last  Thursday,  the  weather,  as  usual  on  these  occasions, 
was  very  unpromising.  At  Gilsland,  students  of  Scott  could  revel  in 
memories  of  Guy  Mannering  and  Charlieshope,  Mumps  Ha'  and  Dandle 
Dinmont.  A  portion  of  the  disreputable  ale-house  still  stands,  and  on 
the  hills  close  by  is  a  straggling  and  ill-kempt  farmstead,  which  would 
require  only  a  little  imagination  to  people  with  Dandie  and  his  troop  of 
"  curly  headed  varlets."  Croom  Crags,  with  its  Roman  inscription  still 
distinctly  traceable,  and  Naworth,  with  reminiscences  of  "Belted  WiU," 
are  enough  to  make  up  a  full  day's  pleasure.  D.  D. 


Jporeign  i^otes  anir  iBtetos. 

We  have,  some  time  ago,  alluded  to  the  remarkable  success  attained  by 
Professor  Abn,  of  Breslau,  in  applying  photography  to  fix  the  appearances 
accompanying  different  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  Professor's  results, 
obtained  some  with  sunlight  and  others  with  flash  light,  formed  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  exhibition.  Anschiitz's  photographic  zootrope  was  also 
in  evidence. 


Of  even  more  interest  than  the  foregoing  as  a  contribution  to  one  of  the 
newest  departments  of  science  were  Professor  Fischer's  photographs  of 
cultivations  of  luminous  bacteria  {Bacterium  j'hospliorescens),  which  were 
photographed  by  their  own  light — the  views  giving  evidence  of  the  con- 
stant movement  in  which  the  tiny  organisms  are  unceasingly  engaged. 


EuLAiiaEMENTS  of  brain  and  spinal  sections  by  Drs.  Kronthal  and 
Hesekiel,  of  cysts  in  the  .muscle  of  ithe  ear  by  Dr.  Hartmann,  and 
an  excellent  embryological  series  by  Dr.  His,  of  Leipsic,  as  also  a  number 
of  chromo-collotypes  by  Obernetter,  must  not  be  omitted  from  our  notice. 
Nor,  finally,  may  we  fail  to  mention  the  photographs  of  the  image  in  the 
eye  of  the  beetle  exhibited  by  Professor  Exner,  the  method  of  taking 
which  was  described  at  length  in  last  week's  Joornai.,  and  which  was  not 
the  least  of  the  many  valuable  items  of  the  exhibition. 


A  RECENT  number  of  the  lOihiische  Zeitung  has  been  entertaining  its 
readers  with  an  account  of  the  photographic  adventures  of  tlie  celebrated 
French  spectroscopist,  Mons.  Janssen,  in  Algeria,  whither  he  betook  himself 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
certain  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  in  the  excessively  dry  atmos- 
phere of  that  country.  He  arranged  his  principal  observatory  in  a  rook- 
built  fort  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  and  from  this  elevated  position  he 
had  frequent  and  excellent  opportunities  of  observing  innumerable 
varieties  of  mirage.  These  he  did  not  neglect  to  photograph,  and  the 
results  he  obtained  are  stated  to  be  of  very  considerable  scientific  value, 
as  they  enable,  by  means  of  accurate  measurement,  the  conditions  to  be 
determined  under  which  the  phenomena  take  place,  and  which  it  would 
seem  are  of  a  much  more  complicated  nature  than  was  at  one  time 
supposed.  

The  Kolnische  Zeitung  observes,  that  "  as  far  as  we  know  "  this  is  the 
first  occasion  on  which  photographs  of  mirage  have  been  obtained.  It 
would,  however,  appear  that  as  long  ago  as  June,  1886,  a  mirage  was  suc- 
cessfully photographed  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  and  subsequently 
reproduced  in  the  Graphic. 

Professor  Pickeriko,  California,  has  been  particularly  successful  in 
obtaining  photographs  of  the  planet  Mars.  On  two  consecutive  nights, 
April  9  and  10,  fourteen  different  views  were  secured,  and  of  practically 
the  same  surface  of  the  planet  too,  as  it  on  both  days  turned  approxi- 
mately the  same  side  towards  the  earth.  All  the  photographs  show  very 
plainly  the  various  dark  spots  corresponding  to  the  seas,  as  also  the 
snowy  mantle  of  the  southern  pole.  Curiously  this  latter  appears  of 
much  larger  dimensions  on  the  10th  than  on  the  9th,  on  which  date,  too, 
it  presented  the  appearance  of  being  more  or  less  completely  enveloped 
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io  eloodi.    On  tha  lOlb,  howerar,  it  ^>p««nd  dear,  bright,  and  ihinuig, 
and  extended  to  the  thirtieth  degree  loatbem  latitadeu 


It  iaaaa  diffieolt  to  amid  the  eoaelnaioa  that  while  Ptofeaaor  Pickering 
WM  pbotacn^hing  our  plaoet  '~'it*'''~r'  from  the  taxaij  elime  of  Cali- 
fomia,  a  temfic  snowstacm  wsa  tagiiis  <**"  '"  aootbeni  hamimhera — a 
inowatorm  roofa  ai  «e  ean  form  no  ida*  of  in  the  more  favontM  «lim«tii 
eajoTad  by  thia  atrth,  wfaieh  wa  niwrthllMi  aboae  lo  mneh.  It  haa  long 
baw  thought  that  the  phaal  Mara  isfHrii^  throogh  a  "  glaoal  pniod." 
and  PiolMaar  Flefcanng'a  pholomapha  itaiiilj  aeam  to  ba  eonflnnatary 
of  thia  new.    Bgt  if  this  be  tme.  what  baeeinea  of  the  hiiriily  scientific 

with  whiah  the  exaberant  imagination  at  Uooa.  Camille 

1  haa  peopled  the  planet  ? 


Enoaoam 


It  laaa*  it  will  not  kaap  whaterar  yon  ean  do  with  it. 
'  haa  bean  etamining  into  tha  aobjeet,  and  has  eome  to  the 
that  tha  eaaaa  of  ita  ilawipBailiiai  is  to  ba  aooght  in  the 
art  d  walar  o(  iijatalHaillHi  laaiiliiiig  laii  par  eani — which  it 
If  thia  ««lar  be  nmova4  hv  maana  of  eaMfnl  dtTing,  the 
eikeaogea  no  longar  daaompoaea  if  it  ba  preaaited  bom  eontact  with 
moistma  by  baiDg  piasaiiiJ  in  bottlaa  or  canistsra.  Tha  statameot 
owaiflaany  made  that  eihoaogM  ia  aatad  on  by  metals  doea  not  appear 
to  ba  tna  ot  itj  aihooogaa. 


Xmhi  Xaacnta  gives  an  inlereeting  eipUnAtioo  of  the  w^  in  wbioh  this 
water  ot  eiytalliialinn  aels.  Wbeoarar  the  lemperatore  naaa  aafldaatty 
to  Ubarata  am  of  tha  watar  it  daeompoaaa  the  amido- 
sidpboaie  ado — wMeh  ia  tha  abtaiaBl  name  ot 
amwnwia,  which  afleeU  tha  olUaala  oiidatiea  of  the  wbola 
tlia  ^1P«^r*'^  farmed  ean  eae^a,  tha  aOmiogen  will  keep  mooh 
The  ptaatlual  eaaelnaiaaa  at  whiah  Moam.  Mareiar  arrires  are,  that 
atkoDOgMi  should  always  ba  soppUad  in  the  aahTdroos  state,  that  ia 

ssa  it  tboold  ad  ba  kapt  i»  air-tight  T«sasla,aiid  that  oadriad 

I  abMid  ba  kapt  eooL 


Haaa  Oa.  Seoux.  the  editor  of  the  PkHofnfhiteh*  JtuiJteMaa,  naat 
eanaiBtr  ba  eoaspliniaatad  on  tha  aimplieity  of  the  deriea  ha  haa 
tmgkijii  far  ttUag  op  aoma  thiftaaa  ptfm  of  the  Beptamber  nnmbar  of 
Ua  pwiodieal.  Ha  baa  aimply  leprodoead  thirteen  pa^w  ot  his  reoaoUy 
pnbBahad  work.  Oi*  PkotofrmghU  wM  Bnm»UUr<ieUlittf,  which  we 
Mvo  alraady  twice  reviewed.  Wa  maalioa  thi*.  as  it  may  prove  oarful 
lo  olfaar  ednots  who  also  happan  to  ha  aathon,  more  especial^  aa  we 
balitfa  VUb  BaoUk  haa  not  Btotialii  lit  iaventioo. 


Wa  have  raeeived  several  nmnbera  of  the  rtenitiv  started  Batgiao  photo- 
mririe  pcriodiaal.  HtUm,  crmrlaatad  Inr  Ifooi.  I..  Van  Noek.  The  new 
«Mnr  appsara  to  have  a  vary  aaMaarw  rrf*ri'-irt  at  ita  diapoaal,  and 
aapfBis,  m  a  variety  of  short  paiayaphs,  just  the  style  of  iafarraatioa 
mealasetallo 


THE  LATE  MR.  J.  SOLOMON. 
Wk  are  able  to  sappkawnt  what  wt  havo  already  said  concaming 
Mr.  Solomon  by  soma  pattieolars  gleaned  from  the  New  Voric  jMoi$k 
Mtmmftr,  He  di«d  in  New  York  on  the  :.'nd  of  September,  in  his 
ei)|:faty-«i^th  year.  !!<>  wa*  a  aatira  of  Falmouth,  Cornwall,  and 
after  bctegiii  bwinaaa  ia  Red  Lio»«q|nar»  a*  an  optician  during  a  long 
eooiae  of  years,  latired  and  went  tn  New  Y<>rk  in  I^-'^l. 

Mr.  Sotomon  waa  a  gn)ileman  of  rari-  ",  a  master  of 

several  lanyiagaa,  a  student  of  natue  and  U  _  :...  ii^bout  bis  long 
and  vrcQ-apent  career.  Of  distiiigakhad  appearance  and  courtly 
mamaia,  ha  waa  noticeable  wbenvar  ba  went  aa  a  tjrpioal  English 
gaatlaman.  His  memory  waa  remarkable,  an<l  he  poaseaaed  a  faad  of 
aaaedolaa  ivlative  to  important  avants  in  England  and  Fiance  for 
eigiit  deeadee  past,  to  the  piujiHisa  of  art  and  science,  politics  and 
r^gioa,  that  made  hia  converaatiao  and  his  writings  so  tboronghly 
enjoyable. 

Aa  a  marebaat,  he  vraa  hx  in  advaaee  of  the  avcmfre  for  general 
a,  Just  aa  be  vraa  tha  ps«  of  the  beet  for  intcgritj'. 


<nur  iEliitorial  Cable. 


Taa 


In 


A  OoMPBRHKXsiva  HAirt>BooK  OP  Pbotoobapht. 
Iotm  of  ao  important  a  handbook  as  that  of  Dr.  Eder  is  an 
KWdby  of  spaeial  aotios.  aa  the  wttrit  in  qaestion  stands  alone 
'Mwkm  and   compietaoeta.  wfaOs   the  repatation   of   the 
'iiAcient  guarantee  that  taa  fradi  edition  will  be  brought 


.te. 


Unfortunatelr  for  some  of  our  readers.  Dr.  Eder's  work  is  issued  in 
German,  and  the  edition  now  being  issued  will  consist  of  forty  parts  to 
appear  fortnightly,  and  to  be  sold  at  one  mark  (one  shilling)  each. 
Tbeee  will  make  an  aggregate  of  2560  super-ro^al  octavo  pages,  with 
no  leas  than  1 1  "•'!  woodicuta  in  the  text,  and  forming  four  large  volumes ; 
the  publisher  being  Mr.  Wilhelm  Knapp,  of  Halle. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  new  edition  now  before  us  we  find  the  early 
history  of  photo-chemistry  very  thoroufthly  dealt  with,  commencing 
with  the  observations  of  Aristotle  and  his  school  as  to  the  colouring 
action  of  light  on  plants  andaniniiiLi,  while  afterwards  are  detailed  the 
observations  of  Vitruviu*,  Pliny.  .Mbertm  Magnus  (who  noticed  the 

darkening  of  ■^■''  - pounds),  and  the  alchemists.     A  distinctepoch 

is  marked  by  -  xpenments  on  mixtures  of  silver  nitrate  solu- 
tions and  ohal -.  .,  Ai  this  investigator  made  artificial  negatives  by 

attaching  paper  marks  to  glass,  but  although  he  printed  from  these 
negatives  he  had  no  meana  of  fixing  the  images.  After  Scbulze  we 
have  details  of  the  work  of  numerous  experimenters— including  the 
cissaical  inveadgationa  of  Scheele  on  silver  chloride— until  we  come 
to  the  time  when,  by  the  lalxiurs  of  Niepce,  Talbot,  and  Daguerre, 
nhotographs  were  made  which  were  permanent  in  the  sense  of  no 
longer  darkening  on  exposure  to  light:  the  fixing  of  the  photograph 
by  the  climax  which  founded  the  art  of  photography. 

The  first  volume  is,  after  tri'nting  of  the  history  and  chemistry  of 
photography,  to  dt-sl  mninly  with  apparatus,  the  second  with  the 
earlier  mcthodn  and  the  cnUolion  pnxwas,  the  third  with  the  gelatine 
emulsion  methu<is,  and  the  fourth  volume  with  the  various  printing 


SpsctMSna  or  Ovncxu  Flint  Guiaa. 
Unna.  Swirr  &  S<in,  Tottenham-court-ruad,  London,  have  sent  us, 
fitted  in  a  neat  cabinet,  speciatenn  of  ..mi,  >il  flGit  glass  by  the  three 
gnat  makeia  of  the  pemd  reap-  I -ssro.  Chance',  Feil,  and 

Ahba-Sehott.     They  coiMist  of  ly-  iir  slabs  with  the  ends 

otKiealhr  worked,  showing  each  one  and  three-quarter  inches  of  clear 
glaas.  On  the  aidea  of  Mcb  is  cut  the  refractive  index  (given  in  the 
D  Kne)  aad  the  specifie  gravity.  The  following  represent  the  specific 
gravity  and  the  refractive  im1»x  : — 

'T.  B«(niciion>D. 

Abbe-Schc. 10206 

Feil ..  .u miflO 

Chance    .l-flO 10147 

As  regards  ooloar,  tli •■   *  *-'-  ^chott,  notwithstanding  its  greater 
•pedfle  gravity,  shown  l.-iw  colour  than   the  others,  and 

benee  moat  neoesaarily,  { •  c^uiie  alone,  be  quicker  in  notion 

from  a  photographic  point  of  view.  We  shall  ba  pleaded  to  submit 
these  fioa  aampl^  of  glaaa  to  Kuch  scientists  or  societies  as  desire  to 
see  them. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPI.;  KOR  PATENTa. 

. — '*Inproveni<'  i    rsUting  to   Hhotographio  Cameras." 

>>7  M.  A  tieoJ.     W.  K.  Lak«.— Ita<ec<  Septmbtr  16,  1890. 
Na   14,981.— "Improvsownts   connected   with    Photographing."      T.   A. 
iCisxBOT.— /AKftl  ■•faptaaisr  17,  1890. 

No.  14,883. — "  Impravamsats  in  Portable  Apparatos  for  Use  when  Devdoi>- 
ing  Pbotognpbie  Hlatss."    W.  H.  KvAXa-/>aM  Septembir  20,  1890. 

R.  Pamau  h  Co.,  RaOasri,  Ac,  WililenMss  Works,  aerkeowell-road,  E.C., 
have  nglstsiwl  s  tnide  laark,  N&  98,239-40-41,  the  snbjeot  being  a  repraaen- 
aor  some  of  the  tools  need  in  their  trade. 


fiteetmgjs  of  Jboctrttejs* 

MEBTINOS   OP  B0CIETIK8   FOR  NEXT   WBBK. 


8«B«aBbir30  . 
OoMmt        1  . 


BoHoa  dab  «  m. 

Oov«it>7udllldUad  

Miabafitk  Photo.  SooM; 


tWlBgrapMn  Otab 

Boitaa  PiolatnpUo  SocMy ... 


Doailss  aad  Iwt  of  SootUod . 
Manw  PhalSh  AmooMIob.... 

Lsadm  aad  PraviaeW  - 

~  Clab  


The  Studio,  Ohaoeery-UM,  Boltoo. 
Tho  Dlmemsry,  Oomn^xj. 
Prof SMionia  Hsil,  iO,  OwnfMtrMt. 
AadartoB'i  Hotal.  rtet»4tnH.  K.a 
The  Baths,  Bridffiiian.ttrmt. 
Uedi  HmWW  lostitate. 
Uunb's  HoUL  Dnndss. 
B«Uriafl*IutttD.,177.Baohuuui.<t' 
llasoasBaUnmrB.B*aU«balUt. 
WUtelsT'i  Iiistitate,II«w8iim74t. 


TUB  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOORAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
SimaaSR  18,— Mr.  K.  P.  Cembrsoo  In  the  chair. 

Mr.  A  00WA5  sboweil  Home  negative*  taken  by  a  rapid  doublet  lens  of  tbs 
ni'i^l  fnrm;  llr<t  wtthmit  sriilitlon,  sii'l  sfterwRpfa  with  mipplementnry  lenses 
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added  for  the  purpose  of  lengthening  or  shortening  the  focus,  as  the  occasion 
might  require.  The  lenses  were  concave  and  convex  spectacle  glasses,  the  latter 
of  pcriscopic  form.  He  considered  it  of  value  to  be  able  to  improvise  an  in- 
strunieiit  of  focus  different  from  that  of  the  lens  which  might  be  in  the  photo- 
grapher's posseiision  at  the  time ;  and  although  these  additional  lenses  were 
not  achromatised,  lie  had  not  found  any  necessity,  so  far  as  his  observation 
went,  for  allowing  for  want  of  achromaticity  in  focussing. 

The  Chairm.xn  had  always  found  the  lens  in  its  proper  form,  as  furnished  by 
the  optician,  to  answer  l)est. 

Mr.  CowAX,  in  opening  the  discussion  on  the  powder  process,  showed  a  very 
fine  result  on  opal  gla.ss.  He  also  showed  two  that  were  printed  by  artificial 
light  and  not  yet  developed,  in  order  that  he  might  demonstrate  to  the  members 
tlie  necessity  for  using  a  fixing  solution  and  drying  ofl'  the  film  before  allowing 
it  to  l)e  touched  by  water.  On  lieating  an  unfi.xed  image  before  coTnpletion 
:u;d  drying  it  was  .seen  to  wash  entirely  off  the  jilate.  The  first  necessity  was 
lo  get  a  transparency  that  was  very  thin.  The  sensitising  solution  that  he  had 
commonly  used  was  composed  of  five  per  cent,  each  of  dextrine,  glucose,  and 
bichromate  of  ammonia.  It  was  also  generally  necessary  to  add  glycerine,  and 
here  the  principal  difticulty  came  in.  On  a  damp  day  none  might  be  wanted, 
whilst  at  other  times  varying  quantities  were  required,  according  to  the  dryness 
of  the  weather.  The  opal  glass  upon  which  the  picture  is  to  be  printeil  should 
be  alisolutely  clean.  Whilst  still  wet,  the  sensitising  liquid  should  be  poured 
over  two  or  three  times,  and  the  plate  then  stood  in  a  warm  place  free  from 
dust  to  dry.  When  the  picture  is  printed  it  should  be  flowed  over  with  a 
mixture  of  methylated  spirit  saturated  with  lioracic  acid  and  twenty  per  cent. 
of  nitric  acid.  After  a  change  or  two  the  plate  is  stood  up  to  dry,  and  wlien 
quite  dry  may  be  washed  with  water,  which  finished  the  process. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon  had  made  some  trials  of  the  powder  process  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  burned-in  pictures  on  enamel.  He  had  had  no  guide  b\it  a  l)ook, 
which  proved  a  very  defective  guide,  as  in  one  formula  it  gave  proportions  of 
several  ingredients,  but  did  not  mention  the  water  in  which  they  had  to  be 
dis.solved.  Other  formulie  were  given  with  equal  carelessness.  He  liad,  how- 
ever, made  some  progress,  and  showed  an  enamel  whicli  he  had  produced.  He 
had  used  five  per  cent,  each  of  gum  arabic,  sugar,  and  bichromate  of  ammonia, 
and  addetl  five  or  six  drops  of  glycerine  to  the  ounce.  The  addition  of  glycerine 
assisted  in  getting  deep  shadows  and  clear  high  lights.  He  had  developed  the 
pictures  with  black  enamel  powder.  It  was  necessary  not  to  heat  the  enamel 
too  strongly,  or  the  colonr  became  bluish  and  weaker.  For  drying  the  sensi- 
tive film  he  placed  a  piece  of  zinc  over  a  Bunsen  burner  and  laid  the  plate  upon 
it  Too  hign  a  temperature  would  discolour  and  spoil  it.  When  transferring 
the  image  to  the  enamel  it  was  necessary  to  lay  it  down  with  tlie  collodion 
side  next  the  tablet,  or  it  would  not  adhere  during  the  fixing. 

Mr.  Cowan  added  that  plates  must  be  exposed  as  soon  as  dry ;  if  kept  for  an 
hour  they  were  spoiled. 

The  subject  for  discussion  on  October  2  is  to  be  Preserving  Sulphite  of  Soda, 
and  on  the  flth  tliere  will  be  a  lantern  night. 

Mr.  J.  Weir  Brown  was  elected  a  member. 


PHOTOGRAPHEES'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 
Ala  meeting  held  at  4,  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  London,  on  Septem- 
ber 17,  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  in  the  chair,  two  applications  for  assistance  were 
made,  and  one  application  granted,  the  other  being  ailjourned. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  W.  S.  Bird,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Photographic  Section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  read,  enclosing 
30*.,  being  an  outstanding  item  of  the  Drapers'  Hall  Exhibition. 

A  Sub-Committee  of  this  Association  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Photographic  Club  for  carrying  out  the  proposed  concert  and  lantern  show  to 
be  given  by  the  Club  in  the  coming  antumn. 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
SEPTEMBEn  19.— Mr.  N.  Baker  gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  on 
How  1  Spent  My  Holidays  in  Yo-rkshire  and  Derbyshire,  views  of  several 
places  being  shown.     Thereafter  several  slides  by  Messi-s.  Cliang  and  Bayston 
were  shown. 

Next  Friiky  will  be  a  lantern  night—  ^Yhite  Mountain  set. 

The  annual  supper  in  November. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
September  19,— Mr.  F.  W.  Edwards  in  the  chair. 

Five  members  were  elected  and  five  proposals  received. 

-Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  gave  a  demonstration  in  Flash-li/jht  Photography,  .and 
also  exhibited  his  portable  screens  and  stands  for  lanternists,  which  are  easily 
transformed,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  curtains,  into  an  open-air  studio. 

Mr.  Ransom  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  members  a  new  folding  copying 
apparotos  for  use  in  enlarging,  reducing,  or  making  lantern  slides,  which  is 
very  compact,  and  goes  into  a  small  space  when  not  in  use. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Hanover  Hall,  liye-lane,  S.E.,  on  Friday, 
October  3,  being  a  lantern  night. 

On  Saturday,  the  20th,  a  party  visited  Epping  Forest.  Although  the  wind 
wa«  a  trifle  high,  the  light  was  excellent,  and  a  very  enjoyable  afternoon  was 
spent 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES' 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Om  Tliursday,  the  18th,  the  first  and  last  outdoor  meeting  of  the  above  Asso- 
ciation for  the  season  was  held  at  Gilsland,  Lanercost,  and  Naworth,  under 
very  favourable  meteorological  conditions.  This  season  the  Association  has 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  each  of  its  previous  outings  prevented  from 
being  held  by  wet  weather,  but  on  this  occasion,  contrary  to  general  custom 
wc  were  favoured  with  a  splendid  day,  although  at  one  time  the  wind  was 
rather  troublesome.  Starting  from  Newcastle  at  twentv-five  nunutes  past  six 
it  WM  found  when  we  reached  Gilsland  that  we  mustered  ten  members,  as  well 
as  two  from  the  Haltwhistle  Society,  and  one'from  Southport,  present  by 
special  invitation.     Fourteen  cameras,  ranging  from  12  x  10  to  stereoscopic  and 


quarter-plate,  were  in  active  operation  all  day,  the  nett  result  being  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  exposures.  After  breakfast  the  party  embarked  in  two  traps,  and, 
whether  it  was  the  breakfast  or  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  unusually 
large  muster,  it  w.is  discovered,  before  we  had  gone  very  far,  that  two  of  our 
number  were  mi.ssing.  After  picking  up  these  truants,  we  got  fairly  under  way 
at  the  reasonably  early  hour  of  nine.  Driving  to  Bird  Oswald,  the  Roman 
camp  was  the  first  object  to  receive  our  attention.  Another  drive  of  a  few 
miles  iind  a  pleasant  walk  through  the  woods  brought  us  to  our  next  point  of 
interest — Coonibe  Crag— a  beautifully  wooded  stretch  of  the  River  Irthing.  Here 
a  couple  of  hours  were  spent,  numerous  expo.sures  made,  and  considerable 
amusement  created  by  the  misadventures  whicn  befel  .some  of  our  number,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  the  inimersiou  of  a  camera  in  the  river,  and  the  lens, 
parting  company  from  the  camera,  necessitated  the  exercise  of  some  consider- 
able fishing  on  the  part  of  its  owiar.  .Vnother  member,  in  cro.ssing  the  stream, 
lost  liis  footing,  with  no  worse  result,  however,  than  the  acquisition  of  two  wet 
feet  and  the  filling  up  of  a  lens  with  water.  Rejoining  our  conveyances,  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Liinercost  Priory,  a  splendid  old  pile,  possessing  great  attractions  to 
those  who  care  for  architecture,  and  cameras  were  soon  again  in  operation  all 
around,  and  exterior  and  interior  views  obtained  in  profusion.  Crossing  the 
river,  we  entered  the  beautifully  wooded  grounds  of  Naworth,  and  pretty  bits 
were  quickly  secured.  Upon  our  arrival  at  Naworth  Castle,  the  stately,  ances- 
tral home  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  many  and  loud  were  the  complaints  that  the 
available  stock  of  plates  was  running  low.  General  views  of  the  castle,  court- 
yard, and  a  fine  old  tower  were  obtained.  Here  our  carriages  were  waiting  for 
us,  but,  before  starting  upon  our  homeward  journey,  a  group  of  the  memliers 
was  taken  by  Mr.  Auty.  A  pleasant  drive  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  and  we 
once  more  reached  Gilslancf,  where,  at  Spring  House,  a  particularly  good 
dinner  was  waiting  for  us;  and  surely  no] party  of  famished  plate  exposers 
ever  did  more  .ample  justice  to  good  fare. 

Ilie  whole  of  the  arrangements  had  been  made  beforehand  by  Mr.  Auty,  who 
acted  as  "leader,"  and  the  best  and  most  enjoyable  outing  the  Association  has 
experienced  for  many  years  testifies  to  the  thoughtfulness  and  skill  of  Mr.  Auty 
in  th.at  capsicity,  who,  needless  to  say,  received  the  heartiest  thanks  of  all 
present. 

♦ 

t^  Correspondents  should  never  write  on  both  sides  of  th4  paper. 

TONING  AKISTOTYPES. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Apropos  of  your  leader  of  the  5th  inst.  and  snb-leader  of  the 
19th,  I  would  like  to  bring  under  your  notice  a  toning  bath  I  have  been 
using  for  the  past  twelve  months,  and  the  results  from  same  in  my 
hands  you  will  see  in  photograph  enclosed. 

To  tone  thirty  cabinet  aristotypes,  take  three  leaves  of  gilders'  gold  leaf 
in  china  saucer  and  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  neutra- 
lise carefully  with  a  saturated  solution  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  and  your 
bath  is  ready  for  use.  Now  the  points  in  this  bath  I  consider  worthy  of 
notice  are,  first,  its  economy,  costing  only  three  halfpence  for  two  sheets 
of  sensitized  paper ;  second,  its  ease  in  manipulation,  and  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  tones  without  the  slightest  sign  of  mealiness. 

I  have  never  yet  exhausted  a  toning  bath  made  in  this  way,  as  I  like  to 
get  through  my  toning  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  I  never  cared  for  using 
any  toning  bath  twice,  as  I  always  believed  the  adding  more  gold  to  a 
used  bath  was  only  throwing  it  away.  Hoping  you  will  try  thig  and  give 
your  own  experience. — I  am,  yours,  Ac,  G.  Patterson. 

P.S. — With  your  permission,  in  my  next  I  will  give  yon  my  experiments 
for  the  past  twenty  years  on  fading. 

Belturbet,  Ireland,  September  20,  1890. 

[The  tone  of  the  print  enclosed  ia  a  fine  purple-brown.— Ed.] 


GLOUCESTEESHIEE  PHOTOGR.iPHIC  SOCIETY. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sir, — The  date  being  now  fixed  for  our  Triennial  Exhibition,  we  shall 
feel  obliged  if  you  will  kindly  announce  the  same. 

The  conditions  and  Schedule  of  Awards  have  been  revised,  and  are  now 
more  in  accordance  with  prevailing  opinions  than  the  one  issued  in  1888, 
although  that  exhibition  proved  a  success  in  every  way  with  its  140  exhi- 
bitions and  upwards  of  600  frames,  besides  a  large  show  of  apparatus. 
We  hope,  as  before,  to  secure  the  support  of  leading  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals. The  exhibition  will  open  Wednesday,  April  17,  and  close  on 
Saturday,  April  27,  1891. — We  are,  yours,  Ac, 

Bank  Buildings,  Southgate-street,  A.  H.  Clinch,  )     „        „ 

Gloucester,  September  22,  1890.  F.  H.  BcRR,     i_  ^ 

P.S. — Prospectuses  will  shortly  be  issued  and  duly  advertised. 


VENTNOR  AND  BONCHURCH  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 

INSTITUTION. 

PHOioGRArnic  Exhibition,  1891. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — A  photographic  exhibition,  open  to  amateurs  and  professionals 

of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  been  arranged  by  the  Committee,  January 

19,  ISill,  having  been  fixed  as  the  opening  day. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  art  of  photography  has  advanced  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  our  visitors  now 
bring  their  cameras  to  this  "  Photographers'  Paradise."    An  exhibition  o£ 
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<hi  ■!■>  iif  ■iinlwii  Mill  111  iilnMlnmlphnlncTirhnrthrliUnthi  wiiitil  nf 
Um  CadaieliS,  i*  ttMNfan  an  eraot  wbieh  thaaid  cnwiniMiil  the  hearty 
tnpport  of  all  rendenU  ia  the  Ua  ol  Wiffht.  Ko  aihihition  ol  this 
»h«»«i<«T  has  hitherto  been  held  in  the  iaUnd. 

Any  forplu  reaolting  trom  the  exhibition  will  be  derated  to  the  {and 
reecBtljr  itarted  for  ledwang  the  debt  on  tbc  inititatiaB  building  at 
Teotaor.— We  are,  jom,  ite., 

R.  T.  &LLLDKS  (Coleoel),  CItainman  tf  drnmitttt. 

W.  Boeicr,  He*.  Ste. 
Vtntim,  StpUmUr  18,  1890. 

m 

AMEBICAN  LASTEBN  SLIDES. 
To  tkt  btioB. 

Sib,— It  may  be  o(  iotereet  to  Hoo.  Secretarie*  of  the  Photographic 
HiWMtff  of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  are  makiDg  their  arrangementa  (or 
Untarn  axfaMtiana  daring  the  eeaiag  winter,  to  know  that  the  Beaton 
Oameia  Clnb  (CSjL)  are  aending  oiw  to  oi  another  leetora,  entitled  In 
ami  about  CoiaaiM  (the  eapilal  of  Ofatekand  the  alidea  will  ba  b««aboat 
the  end  of  Ifaia  aoBth.  Thia  ia  •  dll  to  the  Amateor  Fhotographie 
fTnrirttr-  el  KagMd  bjr  the  CohimbwOHMra  Club  oa  tha  mhm  terma  aa 
mmtmttd  BetttmtaA  Tkt  WkiU  Mmmtabt  of  Stw  HammUn. 

There  will  then  be  three  aali  ol  iMlcm  ilidee  of  about  ai^tjr  aaeh. 
with  aooompanyiac  leetora  amiif  ■owited  in  type  of  Anaiiaaa  aeaneiy, 
in  tree  eireidaliaB  amoog  FbotainfWa  Sooietiai  in  thia  eonntry,  and 
whid)  can  ba  loaaid  oa  a|ifliaattaa  to  aa^— I  am,  yonn,  Ao^ 

E.  II.  Tmrrux,  Horn.  Ste. 

Lhntfol  AmaUar  Pko4ograpliie  AtoHa$icm,  StpUmbtr  90, 189a 

THE  STAXDARD  OW  BEADTT. 
To  (AeBsttoa. 
Sib.— Laat  week'*  namber  of  thia  Joobhal  briagi  ajpapar  read  at  tha 
Caa*aation  at  Waehington,  in  whieh  Mr.  Thomaa  Wilaon  aayi  about 
women,  "Throachont  all  time  artiau  hif«  eh  eat  womao  aa  their 
ataadard  tTpe  of  beaaty.  Moat  tmly  (be  u.  for,  Jodgliig  by  oar  ataadard 
aad  ioofcad  at  with  oar  area,  we  eaanot  bat  declare  that  whalavar  alee  the 
Creator  of  the  world  and  the  Maker  el  all  iltingi  might  do.  Ha  eertaialy 
baa  not  made  aaythiag  more  beaatiW,  atore  lotely,  atore  eharaiag, 
attraetira,  laan  to  be  wonUppad  oa  earth,  Ihaa  a  beaatifol 


Terhapt  it  woold  be  aot  amiaa  to  imiIiiiI  Mr.  Wilioo,  relating  to  form, 
that  all  artiatie  aebooU  do  agree  ibot  tha  taaa  iipreaaata  the  ataadard 
type  of  beaaty,  not  the  wooaaa.- 1  oh,  yoora,  Aa..  F.  B. 


BETOOOHIHO. 
TocAelanom. 

Bia.— Mr.  D.  L.  Hard,  ia  hie  failMaallac  artiele  apoo  Bttamthiat  ia  laat 
week'a  laaoe,  atatee  that  it  wae  ban  ia  Boatoa  men  thaa  "  twenty  odd 
raanagai."  Poaaibly  Mr.  Hard  bMtvawa  that  Mr.  Tbo^  Bdge.  then 
>{  Preetea,  faitrodaeed  fatewMBC«r*Hii  ol  lUrty  yeara  ^o,  aad  adopted 
It  in  all  Ua  work.  Hk  oiwirta  onaplM  ol  pbotopaphy  ware  than,  aad 
art  now.  of  the  higbeataitMo  eueOataa,  Like  Mr.  Hard.  I  eoold  mention 
•oma  earioaa  ipiindao  ngardlBg  the  iatiodaetioa  of  retooehing,  bat  to 
reeooat  them  in  the  pafw  ol  the  Jotraau.  woold  be  oat  of  plaoe.  The 
I  wpei  tiae  for  their  rahaanal  wottid  ba  after  a  Coaventioa  dinner.— I 
am,  yoora,  Ae..  BtLvaaTaB  Pibbt. 

Chnttr,  Stpittabtr  K,  IMa 

mOH  CLASS  PBOTOOBAPHT. 
roiAeKanoo. 

Sib, — Win  yoa  potmit  ma  to  poiat  e«  what  appear  to  me  the  ehief 
obetaelea  to  artiatie  neeaeaaa  a  pbotognpher?  Firrt  of  all,  the  eaae  with 
wbieh  tiie  mawhaninal  part  of  tha  art  ia  aofaired  lead*  many  to  engage  in 
the  prefHoien  who  hare  neither  the  edneatioo  which  woald  fit  them  to 
oadartahe,  aer,  what  ia  mora  impoetaat,  lo  appreciate  the  higheet 
OMriloMO  ia  tha  prodoetioa  of  •  jkiua,  Thia  lack  of  a  eapaeity  to  per. 
eaieo  their  alMrteiiHiiagB  kaapa  laaoa  fcwa  to  the  lercl  of  Ihooe  artiata 
who  rpeod  their  Uvea,  either  trom  aeeaaiity  or  choice,  in  the  prodoetioa 
d  pietoraa  of  tha  "  pnt  boiling  "  order  of  aihilily.  Theee  proteeaionaU  are 
to  be  (onnd  in  every  elaaa,  aad  the  beet  of  them  endeavoor  by  mate 
HMChantcal  reeolt*  to  ewapeneata  for  a  lack  of  artistic  »kill  which  a  oare- 
fol  «yilem  of  adaeatioa  aad  tbe  power  of  rational  appreciation  alone 
imperte.  What  ohowfa  haa  aa  ilbtrnte  painter  to  rank  among  the  artiata 
of  tha  dqr.eoioarlioaorarao  daftly  f  or  what  Academician  or  A.B.A.  can 
be  (nnad  illilarate  or  oaadoeatad  T 

Ttio  aorcaai  whiefa  the  great  attiat  pbotograpbera  of  the  day  bare 
eetabHaliad  has  not  been  dne  to  mere  OMchanical  ability,  bat  to  the  art 
•ptrit  wliieh  can  aeTerbe  (bond  in  men  content  to  misplace  their  "  h'l  " 
aad  auder  grammar  lor  tbe  reoiaiate  of  their  days.  Theae  are  tbe 
a>«  «ko  affaet  t«  deepiae  tlia  "  hoiawj  ebewer."  while  in  reality  they 
•»«y  bii  aaeily  aeqatred  loeeii,  tot  tbia  dependa  not  lo  mnch  apon  ability 
lo  take  a  reepeetable  plMograpb  aa  to  Mleot  lA«  one  (lom  a  aoore  of 
medtaerltiM. 

A  ratff  for  the  taki- 
The  extreme  (oea*  wh 
aad  ikaa  by  aavy  ia  tixm^m  ucesiiTC.     ii  large  {)iiou:>);ri(^>.^ii  are  oeiire.i, 


raitabla  aalargemeBta  will  give  far  better  reanlts  than  can  be  derised  by 
the  moat  akilfolly  exeooted  direct  negatiTea.  The  nearer  the  lens 
approaohee  the  foeas  and  size  of  the  haman  eye  the  truer  to  oatore  will 
be  the  re«iiltant  piotare.  Theae  are  facts  indispatable  by  any  artist. 
Vet  how  long  will  there  be  a  mass  of  photographers  who  perennially  send 
to  oar  exhibitions  the  groaaoat  earicatarea  <rf  art  in  blisafol  ignorance  of 
its  elementary  prineipiea  ? — I  am,  yours,  itc, 
0$Uiui.  Aa  AsrtBmo  PBorxssioiiAL. 

A  WABNING. 

To  the  EDnoB. 

StB, — "  Wood's  Washer"  has  answered  a  eonandrnm  of  his  own  to  his 

entire  aatiataetion.     If,  instead  of  playing  with  a  "  fresh  sample  of 

salphorooa  aeid,"  he  will  make  ap  a  eolation  in  the  following  proper- 

tiooa,  tIz.  : — 

Sodium  sulphite   4  ounces, 

Water     4       „ 

Solphuroaa  aeid   8|      „ 

I  shall  be  sorpriaad  if  he  obtains  any  eSerreaeeaae  with  a  carbonate. 
Thia,  with  the  addition  of  pyro,  one  oanoe,  is  Beach's  A  solution.  I  have 
oaad  it  for  aome  yeara,  hava  prepared  it  myself,  and  have  obtained  it  at 
reliable  daalera,  and  btra  aerer  seen  any  efferraaoenoe  with  a  carbonate. 
I  do  aot  prstaad  to  ha  *  ohemiat,  bat  I  ahould  be  aorpriaed  to  find  free 
salphnrie  aeid  in  aaeli  a  aolntion,  and  waa  under  the  impression  that  the 
sodium  sulphate  aetad  aa  a  reatrainer,  doing  away  with  the  neoeeaity  for 
a  bromide.  To  sobetantiata  my  aceuaation  of  eareleaaneas  I  woold  further 
meation  that  tha  aalta  ia  tha  B  solatioa  were  aoimparfeetly  diaaoWed  that 
it  had  to  be  heated  aad  filtered  before  it  waa  fit  for  oae.  I  know  that  the 
B  aolatioa  is  diffioolt  to  oiaka,  but  I  nerer  saw  aaeh  a  bad  reaolt  aa  in  thia 
bottle  supplied  to  me. — I  am,  yours.  Ae.,  R.  J.  B.  S. 

To  the  Emtob.        t' 
Sia,— It  ia  a  carious  faet,  but  eridently  an  oversight  on  the  port  of 
"  Wood's  Waaher  "  in  last  weak,  when  ha  mentions  that  in  examining  a 
aample  of  snlpharooa  aoid  lie  notieed  atrong  eflenreeoenoe  on  the  addition 
of  a  earbooata,  ahowiag  tha  preasnce  of  aolpburio  aeid. 
How  doaa  he  leeonsilo  the  following  equationT — 

H^, + NAjCO,  =  N  A,SO,  +  CO,  +  H,". 
Tha  iatamea  is  oridaat.— I  am,  yours,  <ftc.,  E.  Tbobp. 

Loadoa. 

CBYSTAL  PALACE  DISTRICT  CLUB. 
To  the  Enrroa. 
Sib,— I  am  inatmotod  to  inform  yoo  of  our  having  formed  a  photo- 
graphic society  at  86,  Baakan ham-road,  Peage.  It  is  called  the  Crystal 
Palaoa  District  Camera  Clab.  We  purpoee  having  lectures  and  demon- 
stratioBs  during  the  winter  months,  with  a  view  to  stimulating  and  im- 
proving the  laiaat  taatea  and  varied  abilitiea  of  the  amateurs  of  our 
district.  We  hope  to  find  the  same  sympathy  and  aaaintanoe  from  you 
that  you  bare  always  extended  to  kindred  institutions.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  tact  that  it  is  in  yoor  power  to  make  yoor  readers  aware  of  our 
existence  tlirough  your  widely  eireuUtod  Jocbxxu — I  am,  yonn,  itc, 

H.  HcxT,  PrttideiU. 
- — l^gjlTlittiiw  fill  III  I,  Onen-lame,  Penge,  Surrey,  Srpttmitr,  18<J0. 


i5rc1)angp  (Column. 


*,*  Jfo  dtarjt  it  made  for  iimtti»t  Kxckaagtt  <ff  Avparatut  ia  Mu  oefwaa; 
^  none  mil  UiattrUiuaUti  the  atHeUtoanUdudttlniUlyttattd.  TVm 
whoepeeifftMrrtfuirtmtaUt"amifthi^ut^fut''wiUtAtr^ortitndtrtiond 
(^  rtomn  qf  iKtir  t 

Waatal.  sayarior 


aaarior  Ught  ahela  utile  i 
km.—IMnm,  Ooeca.  11, 


I  esohange,  DallauTer's  Sa 
Wal«rioo.«rMMat,  Oorer. 

ud  dida,  tor  luOf-pUta 


BsalMaae,  wkole.Blsto  Maafe  heQowa  ouavta,  •wine  hsolr. 
teeHU— r  laM  with  itopt.— Addr«M,  J.  RantLL,  11,  BUh-itrwt,  OorporMion 


BaUofd. 
Will  treksi^  But'*  at>«  lapid  qwtrtar-plat*  portrait  Uu,  two  and  thrw-qturtrr 

laebM  diaaMler,  xi  laeBM  tomu,  for  •  UxlO  widt«ii(ls   doublet.  — Add rsu. 

Oaiasaiw,  Pbotairtaphar,  Haallacdoa. 
A  qaM*  aew  aosi  Bertahls  ai— eutual,  Xe.  8,  sena-inoh  fooiu,  to  be  aohsiiged  for 

B  DallBSMr  wtiftsagte  lesHllaiai.  an  sad  a  quarter  ineh  (oow.— Address.  T. 

OotM,  IM,  Calidnalaa  read.  Loodoa,  K. 
Win  •aakaaga  a  aew  btU-pUt*  Mt  \ij  Cndcrwond,  three  doable  basks,  Isu,  butaa. 

■aaaoas  aad  time  •bntlw,  triind,  Be.,  for  a  food  lent  tor  Unre  diiwt  portialti^ 

tmrywaar*  or  aaj  good  aaka.- Addreee,  W.  OaBAVsa,  US,  Be]«niTi.gate,  Laioestsr. 


How 
Memr- 
ellile*. 
cataloK 


Ililii  in  the  title  of  a  brocliuro  ImiiwI  by 
I'-'fn  in  ft*  Bcopti  lantern  nml  nlvreoncopio 

I   f"rn.,.i,     .ti.i  >i-<i  a  wiill-«rT>ugv<l 

practice. 
il.jtct,  Ol  tolwr'2, 

.':•■  1  !i  M,  "ii,  aUii 

■    I      .■■..:■   ...,■  la, 

1  l.^  .Ml.  U.  K.  lJvl,viili»ui. 
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anfimere  to  (Erorrea)]on&ent0. 


All  matters  Jor  the  text  portion  of  thii  Journal,  inducting  queries  for 
" Annoen"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.  C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
dday.  No  notice  taken  o/  commtmicaiions  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given,  

■Photoobaphs  Kkoistebbd  : — 

C.  W.  Cliu-ke,  DeTinje.— On«  lihotoaraph  o/ o  jjainti'ni;  entitled  "  Devizes  Castle  in  the 
'Olim  Time."    One  photograph  of  the  ground  pUm  of  the  British  Temple  at  Avebiu-y, 

wau. 

Percj  Graham,  Bedford.— Phologroiih  cnltlled  "  Something  aw/ul  this  'cwek,  mam  .' " 
J.  'DaTifl  *  Son,  Lancaster.— IVo  jihotogrojihs  of  CTcmintiiia  Prampff  fon  Bratiano, 

alta<  "  Potty  Byrne." 
T.  Edge,  liUndndno.— Tiro  pholojroiihs  of  the  Queen  of  Souwania.   Three  photosraphu 

•f  the  Queen  of  Koumonio,  euife,  Jto«tun  family,  and  John  Thoman,  harpuit  to  tlix 

Queen.      One  photoyroph  <lf  the   Wehh  bardu  emtimoned  to  nieet  lh«   Queen  •/ 

HoumoHia. 

'G.  Massy.— Thin  Japanese  paper  for  protecting  enamelled  pictures  can  be  liad 
from  Marion  &  Co. ,  and  from  similar  houses. 

D.  Andrews. — The  formula  is  reprinted  from  the  original,  but  the  word  "in" 
seems  to  be  inserte<l  in  error.  Kead  without  that,  and  if  the  solution  be  then 
too  thick  dilute  it  to  your  own  ta.ste. 

W.  B.  J.— Series  of  lense.",  fitting  with  the  .same  mount,  and.forming  combina- 
tions of  various  foci,  are  supplied  by  several  houses  here.  Messrs.  Swift, 
Wray,  Beck,  Suter,  and  others  supply  them. 

C.  —You  ought  to  experience  no  difficulty  in  getting  unprepared  photographic 
paper.  It  is  kept  at  most  photographic  warehouses.  From  your  letter  we 
snspect  you  have  been  applying  for  it  at  the  stationers.  If  this  be  the  case 
the  difficulty  is  accounts!  for. 

MoSMOCTH. — A  thin  solution  of  gelatine,  or  jelly,  is  very  prone  to  decomposi- 
tion at  this  time  of  year.  Therefore  an  antiseptic  should  always  be  added, 
unless  the  solution  is  made  fresh  daily.  A  little  oil  of  cloves,  or  of  oalicylic 
acid,  will  be  a  good  antiseptic.  , 

PUSDMATIC. — The  system  of  exposure  described  has  been  published  l)efore, 
although  some  of  the  details  in  yours  difl'er  from  what  was  published.  It 
would  be  useful  to  the  brotherhood  to  publish  it  in  the  Almanac,  but  would 
scarcely  fonn  subject  for  a  patent. 

F.  Bell. — Some  years  ago  rolling  presses  with  glass  beds  were  put  into  the 
market.  But  their  manufacture  has  since,  we  believe,  been  discontinued. 
So  fa.s  as  glazing  the  prints  was  concerned,  they  answered  very  well. 
Although  the  glass  was  very  thick  it  was  liable  to  fracture. 

Matt  Print. — The  tone  and  surface  of  platinum  pictures  can  be  better 
imitated  with  bromide  paper  than  by  the  carbon  process.  With  skilful 
manipulation  bromide  prints  can  be  made  to  resemble  platinum  so  closely 
that  it  is  extremely  dilhcult  to  distinguish  between  the  two. 

A.  C.  Thornton. — The  following  is  a  very  good  encaustic  paste  for  photo- 
graphs : — Beeswax,  or  good  white  wax,  500  parts  ;  elemi,  15  parts  ;  benzole, 
250  parts  ;  oil  of  lavender,  250  parts.  For  the  oil  of  lavender,  spirit  of 
turpentine  may  1«  substituted,  but  its  odour  is  somewhat  unpleasant  to 
many. 

KoviCE  (Edinburgh). — The  cause  of  the  flocculeut  appearance  on  the  wet  col" 
lodion  plates  when  taken  out  of  the  bath,  and  the  floating  iodide  in  the 
solution,  is  that  the  collodion  is  over-iodised.  Add  some  plain  collodion  to 
it— say  one  part  to  two.  If  that  does  not  get  over  the  trouble,  make  afurther 
addition  of  plain  collodion. 
•Col.  Nichol  inquires  :  "Is  there  any  after  ill-effects  from  using  the  perchloride 
of  iron  cleaning  .solution  without  the  after  bath  of  hypo.  I  find  I  can  get 
what  I  want  without  the  hypo."— The  only  ill-eff'ect  likely  to  arise  is  that  as 
a  portion  of  the  image  has  been  converted  into  chloride  of  silver  it  may  after- 
wards darken  slightly  by  continuously  being  printed  from. 

SCOTTY.— 1.  Try  the  effect  of  doubling  the  proportion  of  the  pyro,  and  do  not 
hurry  the  development — 2.  If  the  lens  will  give  "  no  definition  at  all  "  with 
a  larger  aperture  than/-48  it  must  be  a  very  inferior  instrument— 3.  Such  a 
studio  as  you  describe  can  probably  be  built  for  about  thirty  pounds.  Get 
an  estimate  from  some  horticultural  builder — practically  it  is  a  greenhouse. 

S.  W.  aaks  why  it  is  that  ceramic  photography  is  so  little  worked,  seeing  that 
the  results  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  permanent.  The  (juestiou  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  answer.  But  we  imagine  it  is  that  the  public  do  not 
care  for  them.  One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  several  who  have  worked 
the  process  did  not  find  it  a  commercial  success,  and  therefore  relinquished  it. 

M.  Stanwell  says  :  "The  other  night  I  dried  a  numlwr  of  whole-plate  prints 
by  laying  them  across  a  line.  In  the  morning  I  was  annoyed  to  liud  that  all 
the  pictures  were  marked  where  the  line  had  been.  Can  you  account  for  it  ? 
The  cord  used  was  the  usual  thick  white  cotton."— Evidently  some  of  tlie 
material  used  in  bleaching  operations  remained  in  the  cord  ;  hence  the 
markings. 

R.  PusBY  says  :  "  I  want  a  perfectly  opaque  black  varnish,  when  spread  upon 
glass,  but  cannot  get  one  dense  enough.  I  have  tried  Bates  and  otner 
photographic  vamishes,',but  they  are  all  too  thin.  Can  you  assist  me  at 
all  ?" — Possibly  a  double  coating  would  answer  our  correspondent's  purpose. 
The  opacity  of  Bates'  black  may  be  materially  increased  by  the  addition  of 
lamp  black. 

A  SCBSCRIBKR  (Dublin).— Eridently  yon  are  using  an  unsuitable  collodion,  or 
you  do  not  use  it  properly.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no  collodion  on  the  print 
*?«?***''  """'8''  "'e™  »re  in<lications  that  it  has  been  used,  for  the  surface 
°  11  1  picture  partaken  of  its  crapiness.  But  that  does  not  account  for  the 
collodion  leaving  the  print  Better  send  us  fuller  particulars  of  your  method 
of  proceaar«. 


J.  E.  0.  asks  :  "Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  in  your  'Answers  to 
Correspondents'  how  much  hydrochloric  acid  it  would  take  to  precipitate 
the  silver  in  atrout  thirty  j^lons  of  water  from  print  washings  ?  Also,  will 
the  silver  recovered  pay  for  the  acid,  as  I  have  to  pay  eightpence  per  pound 
for  it  here  .' " — Before  answering  the  q\iery  we  must  be  informed  how  much 
silver  there  is  to  be  precipitated.  Tlie  quantity  of  water  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained is  no  guide  whatever.  Add  the  acid  in  small  quantities  at  a  time, 
with  vigorous  stirring,  and  when  a  fresh  addition  causes  no  further  turbidity 
all  the  silver  is  thrown  down.  Commercial  hydrochloric  acid  at  about  two- 
pence a  pound  will  answer  quite  as  well  as  the  more  expensive  quality. 

F.  K  puts  the  following  queries:—"!.  Can  you  tell  me  of  something  better 
than  paraffin  for  covering  a  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate  to  keep  it  from 
oxidising  ?  I  have  tried  the  latter  with  a  layer  five-eighths  of  an  inch  deep, 
but  find  the  oxahate  solution  soon  deteriorates,  and  gets  very  slow  in  de- 
veloping. 2.  Can  you  give  me  a  receipt  for  a  varnish  for  paper  prints 
similar  to  that  used  to  give  coUotyjie  prints  the  appearance  of  silver  prints  ! 
3.  How  is  the  varnish  applied  ?"—l.  There  is  nothing  that  answers  better 
tliau  the  paraffin.  Of  course  the  same  solution  sets  slower  each  time  it  is 
u.sed,  cjuite  apart  irom  the  oxidation.  2.  Dissolve  one  part  of  borax  and 
five  iiarts  of  white  lac  in  twenty  parts  of  boiling  water.  Then  dilute  with 
water  according  to  the  gloss  required.  3.  Usually  by  floating  the  iirints  on 
the  solution. 

LuMmiLEX  says:  "1.  Could  you  suggest  the  materials  and  method  for  pro- 
ducing a  sudden  flash  of  magnesium  light  for  photographing  thieves  at  niglit, 
such  as  might  be  fired  from  a  jiistol  barrel  or  any  other  way,  but  \yithout 
previously  ignited  flame  of  spirit  or  other  lamp  '  Detonation  no  objection. 
—2.  Wishing  to  make  cabinet  size  portrait  of  adult  and  little  child,  who 
won't  keep  quiet  half  a  second,  what  is  largest  aperture  in  ordinary  e.xtra 
rapid  wliole-plate  portrait  lens  which  may  be  given  and  secure  good 
definition,  both  figures  standing  ?"— 1.  Make  a  loose  cartridge  with  gun 
cotton,  distributiuj;  the  magnesium  well  amongst  it.  Place  in  a  pistol  and 
fire  with  a  percussion  cap. — "2.  If  the  whole-plate  lens  be  a  good  one  it  will 
t.ike  a  cabinet  portrait  with  its  full  aperture.  This,  in  the  case  of  an  extra 
rapid  combination,  is  equal  to  about /-3. 


Photographic  Club.  —  Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  October  1, 
Printing  Clouds  in  Lantern  Sliiks;   October  8,  Flash  Lamps. 

Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — Technical  meeting,  Tuesday, 
September  30,  at  eight  p.m.,  in  the  Exliibition  Gallery,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

Messrs.  Percy  Lund  &  Co.  have  con.siderably  extended  their  factory  H 
Bradford  Ijy  adding  to  it  the  adjoining  building.  No.  18,  St.  John-street  The 
new  building  will  provide  extra  warehouse  room,  and  also  a  sample  room  and 
sale  room  for  general  goods,  a  sliowroom  for  backgi'ouuds  and  accessories, 
private  and  editorial  offices,  and  laboratory. 

Chemists'  Premises  Bcrned. — Firemen  Poisoned. — On  Tuesday  evening  a 
disa.strous  fire  broke  out  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan,  chemists, 
Mosley-street,  Newcastle.  After  the  flames  were  extinguished  the  firemen  on 
duty  were  all  more  or  less  affected  by  the  fumes,  and  some  of  them  were 
conveyed  to  the  Fire  Brigade  Station  in  Westgate-road  in  the  tender  ;  several 
of  them  gradually  got  worse,  and  medical  gentlemen  were  sent  for.  William 
Murphy  was  the  first  to  fall  a  victim  to  the  poison.  He  bravely  combated 
against  its  effects,  and  walked  about  the  floor  of  his  room,  thinking  to  the  last 
that  he  would  recover.  Gradually,  however,  he  became  weaker,  and  had  to 
lie  down,  when  he  rapidly  became  unconscious,  and  died  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock.  The  next  victim  to  succumb  was  James  Grey,  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  who  died  about  ten  o'clock.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Newcastle 
Fire  Brigade  for  about  three  years,  having  eleven  yeai-s'  service  altogether. 
Other  persons  who  attended  the  fire  are  in  a  serious  condition.  The  fumes 
above  referred  to,  which  acted  so  disastrously,  are  believed  to  have  been  those 
of  bromine. 

Baron  Rothschild  as  a  Photographer. — A  pretty  story  of  Baron 
Rothscliild  and  his  amateur  photography  is  given  by  the  Duibj  Xeics  corre- 
spondent at  Vienna  as  current  in  that  capital.  The  Baron  had  found  a  good 
point  of  view,  half  way  up  one  of  the  hills  rising  above  the  valley  of  Cortina  di 
Ampezzo  in  the  Tyrol,  and  arranged  his  apparatus,  esconced  in  the  black  velvet 
covering,  which  is  such  a  conspicuous  item  in  the  photographer's,  outfit. 
When  he  emerged,  a  fat  couple  stood  before  him  whose  di.ilect  immediately 
showed  them  to  be  well-to-do  Berliners.  The  husband  promised  he  would  pay 
the  photographer  handsomely  if  he  consented  to  take  their  portraits  with  the 
background  of  Monte  Cristallo  or  the  Antelao  for  the  uncles  and  aunts  at 
home.  Baron  Rothschild,  highly  amused  at  the  self-sufficient  tone  of  his 
would-be  patron,  said  his  apparatus  was  for  landscapes  only,  but  this  was 
pooh-jioohed  by  the  Berliner,  who  knew  better,  and  gave  his  name,  adding 
that  he  was  a  banker  who  could  pay  for  his  caprices.  B.aron  Rothschild  no 
longer  resisted,  and  repressing  his  laughter  when  the  fat  lady  arranged  her 
dre.ss  and  put  on  lier  sweetest  smile,  took  the  portraits.  "They  proved  a 
success,  and  the  Berlin  banker  gave  strict  injunctions  tliat  he  mu.st  have  at 
least  four  copies  by  noon  the  next  day,  as  he  had  fixeil  his  departure  for  that 
hour.  On  the  foilowint;  day  one  of  Baron  Rothschild's  servants  took  the 
photographs  to  the  Aquila  Nera,  where  the  Baron's  autograph  on  the  beautiful 
portraits  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  Monte  Cristallo  created  a  sensation. 
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THE  PHOT  -      IKTY'S  KXHIBITION. 

Tn«  loirir  of  tbt    . .  -, -     lety  of  (jrcat   Britain  took 

pUce  laat  Saturday  evening  with  all  the  Mat  which  has 
always  attandad  thcaa  anooal  displays  of  the  latest  triumphs 
of  pbotograpUo  art  and  scienoe,  the  gnesU  being  raoaivad  fay 
the  Piesidaot  of  the  Society,  Jamss  Olaiaher,  F.RS.  The 
elements  wen  moat  unusually  ganamu  in  their  aaaistanoe, 
resulting  in  a  profuse  warm  atmoaphere,  developing  a  slight 
qniatude  of  daportment,  whieh  was  somewhat  roused  by  the 
strains  of  a  grand  piano^  upon  which  W.  K.  Selle,  Mus.  Doc.,  dis- 
ooonad  soma  light  music,  and  subsei]aently  by  the  appearance 
of  tha  chief  dignitary  of  the  City  of  London,  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Mayor,  who  carefully  examined  the  pictorial  works 
now  6Uing  the  whole  of  thespaee  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society. 
Thus  was  the  function  of  tha  openiag  of  the  moat  important 
eohibitioQ  in  the  photographic  world  carried  out,  and  it  remains 
for  us  now  to  note  the  value  of  tha  eihibits,  which  show  a 
tnarkad  ascendancy  in  pictorial  value,  capecially  in  what  may  be 
alluded  to  as  oonstitutini;  hitherto  tha  lower  strata  of  exhibition 
work,  but  which  this  year  has  riasn  veiy  high,  both  in  the 
aelactioa  of  snlgect  matter,  and  in  its  gooil  reprodoction  by 
]>botographic  means. 

The  comparative  afaaoooa  of  thoas  very  large  prodneta  of 
photographic  skill  which  fiwmarly  occupied  much  of  the  avail- 
able space  in  the  gallaiy,  the  large  number  of  pictorial  works 
by  soma  ohibitors,  and  tha  intarsrting  spaomans  of  good 
work  by  new  candidates  tor  diatinotioa,  balp  to  oorsr  the  walla 
with  a  moat  interssting  and  nnnadiinlj  aucoeasful  attempt  at 
picture  making  by  tha  agency  of  photography. 

The  stodieo  of  figure  oompoaitions  (involving  a  very  high  per- 
ception of  art  pcaaibtlities)  by  photographic  action  are  very 
profuse  in  this  year's  exhibition,  but  some  suggest  the  idea  that 
the  figoras  in  these  vary  charming  productions  have  been  fitted 
to  tho  choaen  spot,  tsAher  than  the  figures  having  been  the 
p[  iMderation,  and    the  surroundiiii^s  fitted    to  thorn. 

N  s  however  that  may  be  the  case,  the  results  are 

v>  and  the  combination  forms  some    very   effective 

r  ng  design  and  thought ;  and  it  is  this  design  in 

tl>  subject  matter  which  constitutes  the  difference 

between  tho  two  divisions  in  any  exhibit i"ii<i,  viz.,  the  mere 
photographing  of  objeota  which  could  be  reproduced  more  or 
leas  aaeoMfally  by  various  oparaton,  one  after  another,  and 
the  patient  stody  of  tha  bast  place  wherein  to  arrange  the  figures, 
both  for  artistie  sAct  and  also  for  tha  bast  combination  of  lines 
and  expression  of  position,  and  thia  involves  an  ideality  of 
thought  which,  in  the  carrying  out,  shows  the  artistic  capacity, 
the  result  being  the  prodoction  of  a  work  which  posaesses  in- 
dividuality, and  tbertfore  cannot  bo  rspaatcd  by  one  person 
■fUr  another. 


This  form  of  photographic  art  is  spreading  very  much,  tho 
whole  result  being  very  pleasing,  and  this  year's  exhibition  is 
very  rich  in  studies  of  this  kind,  and  therefore  will  well  repay 
most  careAil  and  thoughtful  investigation. 

We  then  notice  the  landscapes  without  figures,  where  tho 
effect  has  to  be  obtained  without  any  foreign  matter  introduced. 
This  really  involves  a  higher  study  of  subject  matter  to  bo  tho 
centre  of  interest,  which  in  many  of  the  exhibits  has  been  well 
considered,  while  in  others  it  has  not. 

The  pnre  figure  pictures,  whore  the  subject  or  action  is  the 
primary  and  leading  consideration,  are  not  many  in  number, 
but  some  interesting  pictures  are  shown  wliich  will  re<|uiro 
careful  ocnaideration  in  due  course. 

In  the  portrait  exhibits  there  are  some  few  studies  where 
thought  and  skill  have  been  exercised,  but  in  this  department, 
more  than  in  any  other,  the  subjugation  of  portions  of  the 
surroundings,  so  that  the  face  of  the  sitter  becomes  the  leading 
object,  has  not  always  been  so  carefully  considered  and  arranged 
for  as  the  subject  or  individual  demanded.  The  modem  craze 
for  powerful  shading  on  the  face  (which  always  becomes  darker 
when  seen  at  a  distance)  has  reaulted  in  a  strong  tendency  to 
destroy  the  proper  relations  between  fiesh  tints  and  other  parts 
of  the  picture,  suggesting  tho  notion  that  tho  face  has  been 
taken  under  one  condition  of  lighting,  and  the  rest  of  the 
picture  under  another.  Can  it  be  that  this  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  portrait  photography  has  reduced,  year  after  year, 
uot  eyjjF  <||^  sisa,  but  the  number  of  portrait  exhibits  1 

There  are  (as  must  be  expected)  some  examples  of  work 
produced  by  degrading  the  normal  outcome  of  the  principal 
instrument  which  has  enabled  photography  to  become  a  re- 
corder of  beta,  so  that  the  pictorial  effect,  to  a  groat  extent,  of 
this  new  craze  depends  upon  the  "idiosyncrasy"  of  the  beholder, 
who  has  to  create  the  "  pleasures  of  the  imagination "  when 
looking  at  it,  and  not  on  the  picture  itself,  which  should  be  the 
"  pleasure  "  to  every  one.  An  exhibition  of  pictures  entirely 
composed  of  similar  results  might  result  in  furnishing  |>atients 
for  "  ophthalmic  "  treatment. 

It  is  somewhat  sinj^ular  how  very  few  results  are  shown  of 
studies  taken  under  the  rapid  cx(x>sures  which  can  now  be 
obtained.  We  allude  especially  to  many  artistic  possibilities  of 
groups  and  other  combinations.  The  exhibition  again  this  year 
contains  many  machines  for  this  work,  but  where  are  the  re- 
sults which  could  be  made  with  these  clever  instruments  1 

An  announcement  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  this  year's 
exhibition  which  shows  that  the  evolution  of  photographic  pro 
gress  has  almost  annihilated  the  original  method  of  producing 
a  photographic  print,  inasmuch  as  it  is  recorded  that  nearly  all 
the  exbibiU  are  by  the  platinotype  process.  Thus  gradually 
but  surely  has  science  come  forward  to  the  Bssistanoe  of  tho 
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art  side  of  the  exhibition,  where  softness  of  tones,  and  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  those  dark,  unexplored  regions  which 
formerly  prevailed,  and  which  even  in  these  advanced  times 
have  not  entirely  been  eradicated.  At  the  same  time  there  has 
arisen  a  small  defect  from  this  point  of  view  which  practice 
alone  will  eradicate.  We  allude  to  a  certain  loss  of  power  in 
the  scale  of  tones,  which  results  in  ilatness  and  ajwaut  of  effect ; 
but  a  study  of  the  good  j)latinotype  work  shown  will  soon 
restore  this  matter  to  its  proper  condition. 

In  considering  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  the  Photographic 
Society  may  be  congratulated  upon  this  year's  display,  which 
has  produced  some  fresh  exhibitors,  whose  studies  in  the  future 
must  increase  in  power  from  the  capacity  for  good  work  thus 
shown. 

The  roll  of  exhibitors  has  been  somewhat  contracted  by  the 
absence  of  many  who  in  past  years  have  shown  most  excellent 
work ;  and  in  concluding  these  opening  remarks  we  will  just 
record  a  v.-ord  upon  the  curious  fact  of  the  large  majority  of 
the  pictures  being  small.  Various  reasons'  possibly  may  have 
tended  to  this  result,  but  the  outcome  undoubtedly  suggests 
that  size  alone  will  not  atone  for  inherent  diflBculties  of  compo- 
sition and  treatment,  and  that  a  picture  taken  direct  will  always 
command,  not  only  the  closest  attention,  but  will  also  show  the 
best  conditions  under  which  the  chemical  and  optical  possi- 
bilities can  be  utilised  for  the  production  of  a  photograph. 

Next  week  we  shall  commence  our  usual  detailed  notice  of 
the  exhibits,  beginning  (which  is  only  right  and  proper)  with 
those  to  which  medals  have  been  awarded. 


KEEPING  EXPOSED  AND  UNEXPOSED  PLATES. 
The  question  how  long  gelatine  plates  will  resist  deterioration, 
either  before  exposure  or  after,  is  one  to  which  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  give  a  conclusive  or  at  least  a  satisfactory 
answer.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  each  maker  adopts  an 
independent  system  of  preparation  ;  that  it  is  diflBcult,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  arrive  at  an  intelligible  comparative  estima- 
tion of  the  finished  products  ;  and  that  no  two  photographers 
agree  in  the  mode  of  keeping  and  otherwise  treating  the  sensi- 
tive films.  Notwithstanding  this  uncertainty  and  ignorance  in 
regard  to  so  vital  a  point,  experience  should  teach  us  certain 
broad  truths  which,  if  thoroughly  understood  and  properly 
applied,  will  not  fail  to  assist  us  in  meeting  the  matter  with 
tolerable  wisdom. 

Entirely  unlike  rare  wines,  valuable  pictures,  and  so  forth, 
sensitive  films  are  not  designed  to  last  for  long  periods.  They 
are  eminently  what  might  be  called  of  a  perishable  nature,  and 
therefore  the  sooner  they  are  used  the  better.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing such  an  obvious  fact,  many  persons,  somewhat  un- 
reasonably we  think,  are  in  the  habit  of  discussing  the  keeping 
qualities  of  prepared  plates  from  practically  the  same  point  of 
view  as  the  probable  permanence  of  paper  prints — an  absurdity 
which  some  makers  of  plates,  no  doubt  unconsciously,  help  to 
accentuate  by  declaring  their  plates  capable  of  keeping  "in- 
definitely." On  the  other  hand,  there  is  with  numerous  people 
quite  a  mania  for  fresh  plates,  to  which  they  add  the  belief 
that  no  plate  retains  its  original  good  qualities,  under  any 
circumstances,  for  more  than  a  few  months.  This  theory  may 
hold  good  in  particular  instances,  but  we  incline  to  believe  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  carrying  caution  to  an  unnecessary 
length,  and  is  often  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  the  expectation 
that  an  intimate  mixture  of  gelatine  and  bromide  of  silver  will 
remain  unchanged  for  many  yeai-s.    - 


Undoubtedly,  the  sooner  gelatine  plates  are  used  the  better 
it  is  likely  to  be  both  for  producer  and  consumer.  Where, 
however,  it  becomes  necessary  to  retain  them  for  any  length 
of  time  Iieforo  use,  we  may  mention  that  several  authorities 
join  in  counselling  the  removal  of  the  plates  from  the  packing 
boxes  and  their  storage,  pressed  tightlj-  film  to  film  and 
wrapped  in  well-dried  paper,  in  air  and  light-tight  receptacles. 
This  course  has  also  been  strongly  recommended  for  exposed 
plates  which  may  have  to  await  development  for  a  consider- 
able period.  There  is  also  practical  unanimity  in  the  opinion 
that  neither  exposed  nor  unexposed  plates  should  be  left  in 
the  dark  slides  any  longer  than  can  be  helped,  which,  seeing 
that  air  and  moisture,  besides  emanations  from  the  slides,  are 
certain  causes  of  fog  and  other  forms  of  deterioration,  is  a  piece 
of  advice  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat  with  emphasis. 
By  many,  grooved  boxes  are  not  preferred  to  the  cardboard 
boxes  in  which  the  plates  are  sent  out,  inasmuch  as  the  latter, 
in  every  good  manufactory,  are  always  thoroughly  dried  before 
use,  and  are  "  made  " — that  is,  cut,  covered,  and  pasted  from 
the  outside,  while  the  grooved  boxes  are  frequently  made  by 
those  who  fail  to  understand  the  necessity  of  rendering  them 
as  harmless  as  possible. 

It  would  be  profitless  to  consider  in  detail  how  long  gelatine 
plates — whether  in  their  original  packages  or  stored  as  we 
recommend  them — may  be  kept  without  undergoing  deteriora- 
tion, and  for  the  reasons  already  stated;  but  probably  we  shall  be 
well  within  the  mark  in  expecting  that  under  the  best  condi- 
tions an  average  of  eighteen  months  may  be  safely  allowed  to 
them.  Some,  of  course,  last  longer  and  others  shorter  periods 
— we  simply  strike  what  we  consider  a  fair  average.  Plates 
have  been  proved  to  defy  innumerable  vicissitudes  of  situation 
and  atmosphere  for  five,  and  even  six  years,  but  this  is  ex- 
ceptional. On  a  recent  photogi'aphic  excursion  to  the  Thames 
Valley  we  exposed  some  plates  that  we  had  had  for  about  three 
years.  We  were  doubtful  of  their  identity,  not  having  kept 
them  with  a  view  to  their  ever  being  used,  yet  on  development 
the  character  of  the  negatives  conclusively  showed  that  the 
sensitive  films  had  not  suffered  the  least  deterioration.  This, 
we  are  glad  to  know,  is  no  common  experience  ;  but,  en  revanche, 
we  often  hear  that  plates  not  made  as  many  months  behave 
in  an  opposite  manner. 

The  term  deterioration  may,  of  coiu'se,  be  applied  in  different 
ways  and  with  different  meanings.  Thus,  some  plates  have  a 
strong  proneness  to  frilling,  others  to  iridescent  markings, 
which  defects  can  be  proved  to  be  due  to  faults  of  manufac- 
ture. The  deterioration  we  are  now  treating  of  arises  from 
imperfect  methods  of  keeping  the  undeveloped  films — their 
retention  too  long  in  the  original  packages,  or  in  the  dark 
slides,  or  in  unsuitable  boxes  or  wrapping  papers.  By  observ- 
ing the  recommendations  given  above  such  risks  are  greatly 
lessened,  if  not  actually  destroyed. 

Many  good  judges  profess  to  descry  advantages  in  pur- : 
posely  keeping  plates  for  a  few  months,  it  being  believed  that 
if  plates  with  a  known  tendency  to  frill  are  thus  held  back 
the  defect  partly,  if  not  wholly,  disappears.  There  is,  on  the 
face  of  it,  some  possibility  of  this  being  the  case.  We  should, 
however,  scarcely  believe,  without  proof,  that  plates  increase 
in  rapidity  by  keeping,  as  some  suppose.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  wo  consider  the  difference  in  the  methods  of  preparation,  it 
is  easy  to  believe  that  slow  plates  keep  better  than  quick  ones ; 
this  we  have  experienced  from  observation.  As  to  whether 
the  undeveloped  image  lades  in  course  of  time  no  proof  has 
as  yet  been  forthcoming,  and  we  should  be  disposed  to  dis- 
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believe  in  the  woeuiuoj  of  moh  a  oooeluaion,  except  in  very 
extreme  meee.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  undereloped  image 
gains  in  Tigoor  between  exposure  and  development,  but  this 
we  have  little  hesitation  in  rejecting  as  improbable. 

On  the  whole,  except  where  frilling  iii  apprehended,  the 
balance  of  advantage  is  decidedlj  against  keeping  plates  for  a 
length  of  time,  although  we  believe  soflh  inaj  be  safelj  done  in 
case  of  neoessitj.  But,  we  repeat,  the  sooner  a  plate  is  used 
the  better.  The  observance  of  sneh  a  rule  will  do  much 
towards  establishing  harmonjr  and  satiaiiution  among  makers 
and  naers  of  plates  respeotivel j. 


UNSUSPECTED  CAUSES  OF  FADING. 
It  goes  without  ssjing  that  of  the  multitude  of  examples  of 
fikded  silver  prints  that  are,  or  may  be  luul,  in  evidence,  in 
almcst  evety  studio,  and,  indeed,  in  almost  every  house  in  the 
kingdom,  common  consent  has  saddled  the  fixing  agent,  the 
so-odled  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  fkmiliar  hypo  (properly 
known  as  sodium-thicsnlpbate),  with  the  sin  in  the  vast 
majority  of  eases ;  wrongly  so  in  nHoy  instances,  (whether 
the   msjority  of  them  we   will  not  now  stay   to  inquire. 

i!y|io  "  in  mounts  is  now  an  old  story  ;  every  one  who  reads 
his  JoCBX AL  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
tb«  mounts  made  for  photograpban'  use  are  unsuitable  for 
•oeh  OM  on  aeeoimt  of  the  preaanee  of  bypo,  which,  as  we  have 
•o  often  been  told,  is  used  as  an  antiehlor,  i.r.,  to  so  react  with 
the  ehlovine  osed  for  bleaching  the  palp  as  to  render  it  in- 
nocnona,  As  this  deleterious  ingredient  has  been  found  in 
^~>rk-colo(ired  quite  as  mnoh   aa  in  pure  white  cards,  the 

"stion  vary  natorally  pnasnti  itself— **  Are  such  objectionable 
cards  made  direct  from  good  palp,  or  from  batches  ot  material 
rejected  as  onsoond  for  other  pnrpoaest  If  paper  palp  is  to 
be  shortly  converted  into  oolonrad — be  it  cream  or  other 
darker  colour — paper,  where  is  the  ose  or  the  economy  of 
bleaching  at  all  t"  It  cannot  but  be  admitted  that  there  is 
v'eation  of  imperfect  or  defective  material  coloured  to  pass 
ft  aa  good,  where  the  bleaching  proeaas  itself  has  no  raitem 

■■■t. 

There  lias  lately  been  farooght  to  our  notice  the  existence  of 
a  state  of  aftura  in  a  large  and  well-known  studio  which  may 
ultimately  lead  to  great  disaster,  and  which  itself  is  of  such  pro- 
bable occurrence  in  other  studios  that  we  hasten  to  bring  it 
nnder  our  readers'  notice. 

It  is  the  rule  imther  than  the  reverse,  in  large  towns,  for  the 
lo  to  be  like  lock-up  shops — that  is  to  say,  all  the  staff 

kve  at  the  eloae  of  boaineas,  locking  up  everything  behind,  or, 
wrhapn,  leaving  a  caretaker  on  the  premises.  In  the  ease  we 
f  caretaker  live^l  on  the  adjacent  premiiies,  and  had 

ac  .  studio  for  cleaning  purposes,  or  for  gathering  up 

ami  washing  all  soiled  towels,  and  so  forth,  used  during  the 
day.  Being  of  an  inquiring  mind,  and  not  gifted  with  an  acute 
perceptiaa  of  the  laws  of  meum  and  hmm,  she,  knowing  the 
virtues  of  soda,  at  once  seised  on  some  crystals  and  took  a 
supply  haoM.  This  little  tnuisactico  nmained  undiscovered 
till  circoaatances  fortunately  arose  reqairin^  the  caretaker's 
permanent  absence.  Then  the  secret  waa  one  for  but  a  short 
time  longer.  The  proprietor  was  informed.  "  I  keep  no  soda,"  he 
sai'l.  "  in  show  you  the  very  barrel  it  came  out  of,"  said  the 
boy  who  had  "split."  He  led  the  way  to  the  hypo  barrel.  For 
some  unknown  time  the  toweb  and  the  dothi  used  for  drying 
prinu  bad  been  sabmitted  to  the  tender  maroies  of  this  pernicious 
who  bnd  OMd  bypo  for  soda,  and  very  likely  not  rinsed 


the  cloths  in  clean  water.  It  was  impossible  to  learn  any 
deUilfs  or  to  discover  for  how  long  a  time  the  hypo  hiul  been 
80  misused  ;  it  may  be  hoped  that  its  iiselessness  for  the  pur- 
poee  would  tend  to  its  being  thrown  away.  The  mere  narration 
of  this  near  approach  to  a  real  disaster  will  serve  to  put  other 
similarly  circumstanced  photographers  on  their  guard  against 
charwomen  and  others  having  access  to  the  store  of  hypo. 

The  preaent  will  be  a  suitable  occasion  for  recounting  an- 
other case  of  misused  hypo  which  happened  a  number  of  years 
ago  in  the  practice  of  one  of  our  contributors.  Daily,  on  the 
occasion  we  (f^acribe,  he  was  perturbed  by  clients  bringing  back 
to  him  prints  that  had  become  spotted  in  patches  with  peculiar 
light  marks — some  to  a  great  extent,  others  scarcely  at  all. 
He  had  had  experience  of  the  evils  of  bronze  printing,  and  for 
a  while,  and  incorrectly  aa  it  happened,  put  these  returned 
prinU  in  the  same  category.  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe 
the  various  further  steps  he  took  to  discover  the  real  cause, 
until  the  day  of  its  discovery. 

He  had  eliminated  most  of  those  possible  by  discovering 
that  the  marks  were  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stippling 
on  the  print.  He  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  gum  em- 
ployed must  be  seid,  pvhj^is  some  " ready-made  rubbish."  But 
no,  it  was  pure  and  sweet;  he  was  still  baffled.  Next  he  asked 
his  spotter,  "What  water  do  you  usel"  "Oh,  yme  I  keep  in  a 
bottle  on  purpose."  "  Where  did  you  get  it  ffom t"  "I  went 
to  the.  toning  room,  and  as  the  water  was  off  at  the  juaiu,  I  got 
it  out  of  a  dish  like  this,  but  it  was  quite  clear." 

The  "this"  was  the  trough  wherein  was  left  the  fixing  solu- 
tion used  for  the  day's  prints.  And  we  have  the  photographer's 
word  that  this  literally  happened,  and  this  "  water  "  had  been 
iu  use  for  a  month  or  two.  It  needs  no  argument  to  prove 
that  the  story  is  probable ;  it  is  very  likely  that  the  same  am- 
trttemp*  under,  possibly,  different  surroundings  may  have  hap- 
pened in  many  other  places.  We  do  know  of  an  instance 
where  the  toning  and  fixing  of  prints  being  carried  on  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  dwelling  house  attached  to  a  certain  studio, 
greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the  help,  she  on  one  occasion  took 
upon  herself  to  remove  the  flat  dish  containing  the  hypo  that 
had  been  put  aside  to  dissolve.  .She  merely  lifted  it  from  one 
end  of  the  bench  and  put  it  at  the  other,  to  make  room  for 
her_022JM^  hut  to  do  this  necessitated  carrying  the  dish 
over  tbB'ming  solution,  the  inevitable  spill  of  a  few  drops 
into  this  toning  solution  following.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  even  only  half  a  dozen  drops  of 
hypo  solution  in  a  gallon  of  toning  bath  may  with  advantage 
try  for  themselves  (on  a  small  scale  would  be  better). 

It  is  dear  that  when  disasters  such  as  we  describe  can  so 
readily  happen,  a  watch  and  guard,  nay,  a  lock,  put  upon  all 
hy|>o  receptacles  might,  very  possibly,  considerably  reduce  the 
number  of  unsuspected  causes  of  fading. 


Ma!(y  win  be  ^lad  to  aee  tbst  there  hat  been  s  oontiderable  fall  in 
the  price  of  tilrer.  The  metal  is  now  being  quoted  st  over  fourpence 
halfpenny  per  ounce  le«  tlian  it  was  three  or  four  weeks  ago.  The 
fall  has  been  rapid,  a  penny  to  three  halfpence  per  onnoe  in  a  single 
day.  This  '\»  very  uniisusl,  but  the  Mlver  market  may  be  said  to  be 
in  an  abnormal  condition  ju«t  now. 


Wk  with  we  could  say  the  same  with  the  price  of  platinum  as  with 
silrer.  It*  prio»,  instead  of  receding,  in  advancing,  and,  unfortunately, 
there  is  every  pro«pect  of  its  continuing  to  do  ao.  This  is  certsinly 
a  misfortune,  ss  it  must  to  a  great  extent  retard  the  progress  of 
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platinum  printinp,  and  more  particularly  the  new  modifications 
wherein  the  image  is  first  produced  in  silver,  and  afterwards  con- 
verted, more  or  less  perfectly,  into  one  in  platinum.  This  method  of 
printing  is  one  of  great  promise  as  regariis  permanence  if  the  whole, 
or  the  best  part,  of  the  silver  is  replaced  by  the  more  stable  metal. 


Thk  Chemical  Union,  of  which  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
lately,  but  very  little  definitely  known,  has,  it  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  a  news  agency,  issued  a  prospectus  to  the  manufacturers 
concerned  therein.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  capital  is  to  be 
eight  and  a  half  millions,  seven  millions  being  set  against  works, 
plant,  land,  and  buildings,  and  one  and  a  half  for  stocks  and  working 
capital.  Paper  manufacturers,  as  well  as  other  large  consumers  of 
chemicals,  naturally  look  with  no  very  favourable  eyes  on  this  com- 
bination. At  the  present  time  foreign  competition  in  the  paper 
market  is  very  keen,  and  if  English  makers  have  to  pay  an  enhanced 
price  for  their  material  they  will  be  placed  at  a  great  disadvantage. 
There  is  a  rumour,  as  we  said  a  short  time  ago,  that  the  paper  makers 
are  likely  to  form  a  Union  amongst  themselves  to  manufacture  such 
chemicals  as  they  employ,  and  thus  be  independent  of  the  ring. 


Speaking  of  paper  reminds  one  that  the  foreigners  have  the  entire 
trade  of  photographic  papers  in  their  own  hands,  and  meet  with  no 
opposition  whatever  from  English  makers.  English  papers  stand 
pre-eminent  everywhere,  j-et  the  makers  do  not  seem  to  care  about 
taking  up  the  manufacture  of  one  suitable  for  photographic  purposes. 
This  is  surprising,  seeing  that  the  prices  paid  for  these  papers  are  far 
in  excess  of  those  of  the  very  finest  and  most  e.Kpensive  writing  papers. 
All  the  photographic  paper  used  throughout  the  world  is  at  present 
made  by  three,  or  perhaps  four  Continental  firms,  and  they  have  for 
many  years  held  the  monopoly  without  opposition. 


The  impurity  of  photographic  mounts  is  still  a  subject  of  anxiety 
amongst  photographers  who  are  careful  of  tlieir  reputation.  Many 
there  are  who  would  willingly  pay  a  higher  price  if  they  could  receive 
a  guarantee  that  the  mounts  were  what  they  ought  to  be — that  is, 
contain  nothing  that  might  act  deteriously  on  the  photographs 
mounted  upon  them.  This  none  of  the  leading  London  makers  will 
give.  We  find,  on  inquiring  amongst  them,  that  photographers  will 
not  pay  the  price  for  cards  in  which  only  the  best  materials  are  used. 
One  of  the  largest  cardboird  manufacturers  in  London,  and  whose 
cards  have  a  world-wide  reputation,  told  us  recently  that  the  photo- 
graphic mount  trade  was  now  so  cut  up  by  foreign  goods  that  they 
had  practically  relinquished  that  branch  of  the  business.  Upon  suggest- 
ing that  we  believed  there  were  some  photographers  who  would  not 
mind  paying  a  good  price  for  reliable  mounts,  the  reply  was  that  past 
experience  had  taught  them  that  the  business  would  not  prove  re- 
munerative, owing  to  the  rush  after  low-priced  goods  regardless  of 
quality  beyond  appearance. 

That  there  are,  however,  many  scrupulous  photographers  amongst 
the  profession  who  would  give  more  for  mounts  upon  which  they 
could  rely  is  beyond  question.  The  other  day  we  were  shown  some 
cabinet  and  panel  portraits  mounted  on  the  ordinary  commercial 
mounts,  but  the  photographer  had  first  taken  the  precaution  to  first 
mount  a  piece  of  plain  paper  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  photograph  on 
the  card,  and  on  this  mounted  the  pictures.  By  this  means  the  photo- 
graph was  insulated  from  the  mount,  and  would  be  in  a  great  measure 
protected  from  any  deleterious  material  it  might  contain.  Of  course, 
this  method  of  proceedure  is  costly,  both  for  time  and  material,  but 
■with  it  greater  permanence  is  secured,  though  by  a  roundabout  way. 
The  paper  used  for  the  insulation  was,  we  believe,  the  Saxe  paper.  A 
pure  paper  must  necessarily  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 


Apkopos  of  the  article  last  week  on  the  expansion  of  paper  in  photo- 
mechanical processes,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  if  paper  be  rolled 
•everal  times  under  very  heavy  pressure  its  expanding  property  is  in 
»  great  measure  destroyed,  even  when^he  paper  is  afterwards  wetted. 


At  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office  we  are  told  that  the  paper  i.s  always 
heavily  rolled  before  being  taken  into  use. 


While  photographers  are  speculating  on  when  the  automatic  photo- 
graphic machines  are  to  make  their  appearance,  and  with  what  form 
of  lens  they  will  be  furnished  to  take  portraits  with  during  the 
dark  days,  another  "  penny  in  the  slot "  affair  to  do  with  optics  has 
made  its  debut.  In  appearance  it  is  very  like  the  usual  automatic 
machines,  except  that  it  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  lenses  with 
shades,  which  give  it  somewhat  the  look  of  a  large  revolving  stereo- 
scope. It  is,  however,  for  testing  the  sight.  The  modus  operandi  is 
this :  A  penny  is  put  into  the  slot ;  then,  while  looking  through  the 
lenses,  a  handle  is  turned  until  one  of  the  numbers  within  is  seen 
distinctly.  The  number  is  noted,  and  a  card  taken  from  the  drawer. 
This,  together  with  a  certain  sum,  is  to  be  sent  to  a  given  address, 
and  a  pair  of  spectacles  to  suit  the  sight  are  to  be  forwarded  in 
return.    What  do  opticians  think  of  this? 


Ancient  ideas  are  sometimes  useful.  Here  is  one.  A  few  days  back 
we  saw  an  antiquated  camera  of  large  size  for  twenty-four-inch  or 
larger  pictures.  It  was  of  the  old  folding  type  for  travelling,  with 
double  dark  slides  for  paper  negatives,  and  was  probably  made  in  the 
early  "  fifties,"  if  not  before.  The  peculiarity  about  it,  and  to  which 
we  direct  attention,  is  that  the  focussing  screen,  instead  of  being  com- 
posed 6i  a  single  piece  of  glass,  was  glazed  with  several  squares,  like 
a  window  sash.  The  advantage  of  this  is  that  in  the  event  of  an 
accident  the  chances  are  that  only  one  or  two  of  the  squares  would 
be  broken,  hence  the  screen  would  still  be  usable ;  whereas,  with  a 
single  piece  of  glass  the  screen  would  be  placed  hors  de  combat.  It 
would  be  by  no  means  a  bad  plan  to  make  the  focussing  screens  of  all 
cameras  for  outdoor  work  on  the  sash  principle.  It  would  often  save 
serious  inconvenience.  Many  old  and  far  less  useful  contrivances 
than  this  have  formed  the  subject  of  modern  photographic  patents. 


SAMUEL  FEY. 

Mb.  Samuel  Fbt,  whose  death  we  are  very  sorry  to  announce,  has 
been,  in  a  sense,  a  public  man  in  photography  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

It  was  in  1857  that  he  commenced  his  career  as  a  professional 
photographer  in  connexion  with  the  then  London  School  of  Photo- 
graphy. Two  or  three  years  afterwards  Mr.  Fry  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account  in  King's-road,  Brighton.  He  subsequently  re- 
moved to  London,  and  opened  a  business  in  Gracechurch-street.  This- 
was  during  the  carte  mania.  He  eventually  settled  at  Surbiton,  where- 
he  established  a  high-class  business. 

In  the  early  days  of  gelatine  plates  he  went  in  for  their  manufac- 
ture commercially,  and  to  afford  him  the  opportunity  of  devoting  his- 
undivided  attention  to  this  branch  he  disposed  of  the  portrait  business^ 
which  is  still  being  carried  on.  As  most  of  our  readers  are  aware, 
Mr.  Fry  ultimately  disposed  of  his  dry  plate  business  to  a  limited 
Company,  the  state  of  his  health  rendering  necessary  his  retirement 
from  active  business. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  Sunday 
last,  the  28th  ult,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  was  heart  disease,  accelerated 
by  other  ailments.  He  was  buried  yesterday  in  the  Friends'  Burial 
Ground,  Kingston. 

Mr.  Fry  was  formerly  a  frequent  contributor  to  photographic  litera- 
ture, was  a  trenchant  writer,  and  a  man  of  active  business  habits. 


DEATHS  BY  INHALING  THE  FUMES  OF  NITRIC  ACID, 

Since  we  recorded,  last  week,  the  death  of  the  two  firemen  who 
succumbed  in  consequence  of  the  inhalation  of  some  deleterious  gas 
on  the  occasion  of  the  fire  on  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  fatality  was  not 
caused  by  bromine,  as  was  at  first  surmised,  but  by  nitric  acid. 

The  premises  of  Messrs.  Mawson  &  Swan,  where  the  fire  occurred, 
are  situated  in  Mosley-street.     It  is  one  of  the  beet-known  establish- 
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menti  in  Newcutle,  and  iu  extent  U  rery  conaidenUe.  Beeides 
manofactniing  photngnphic  and  electrical  apparatus,  which  oomprue 
the  mon  recent  additiooa  to  their  buMBwa,  Means.  Mawaon  ft  Swan 
hare  Tery  aztaaaira  ttoiea  of  chemieab,  of  which  thej  aell  great 
qaaatidea.  A  fire  oeeanred  in  one  of  the  roon»  on  the  faaaement,  the 
leault  of  the  exploMon  of  a  carbor  oontainini?  nitric  acid.  This  acid 
acta  enefgeticaJly  on  organic  mattera,  and  the  tvtiult  of  the  freeinir  of 
the  liquid  from  ita  icoeptacle,  and  ita  eoatact  with  other  aabatanoea, 
waa  the  rising  of  denaa  poiaonooa  fomta,  which  quickly  filled  the 
rooBi. 

From  the  yewauOe  Wetkfy  Okrmtiele  we  learn  that  Meava. 
Mawaon  ft  Swan  hare  a  ftn-tXdagManf  appuatna  of  thair  own, 
and  it  waa  iouaadiataly  brooght  iato  Ma.  Thej  alao  wnt  a  talephona 
maaMga  for  awiatancB  to  tbe  baadqaartar*  (^  the  fira  brigade  in 
TbomtoD-atrMt,  Weatfata-mad,  NaweaiUa. 

Tba  diiiiaaii,  oo  thair  arrirai,  reliered  Meeen.  Mawaon  and  Swan's 
peopla,  and  «t  to  work  rigorously  to  inject  water  into  the  rooaa.  No 
laaaa  aaaai  aetoally  to  have  been  risible,  th«  plaea  being  foO  of  the 
deaaa,  aolioeatiqg  aasoha  frooi  the  nitric  acid.  The  attempt  to  enter 
waa  foDowed  by  oonadaraUe  pain  on  tha  part  of  thoae  who  iahalwl 
th«  fomea.  William  Murphy,  one  of  tbe  oldeat  and  moat  eateemad 
penMnent  mamhara  of  the  fire  brigade,  altbough  strongly  warned  of 
the  danger,  brarely  adraneed  into  tlia  place,  carrying  with  him  the 
nozzle  of  the  hoee  that  bad  bean  fisad  to  a  brdrant.  After  a  few 
momenta  he  began  to  abow  eridant  ^gaa  of  diatreas,  and  tboaa  othan 
who  had  followed  him  foood  tha  afaiphaiii  ao  aaffoeatiag  that  thoy 
weia  obliged  to  retfa*.  Boom  of  thorn  wnctd  Murphy  to  cobm  oat  of 
tlw  plaea,  bat  it  appaaia  that  b«  fid  not  do  to,  either  baeanae  be  was 
unwilliag  to  Imvo  Ua  poat  of  duty,  or  baeanae  the  poison  had  affected 
him  ao  mneb  that  ho  waa  unable  to  mora  from  lua  poaition.  Some 
of  Ua  eomndea,  beEariag  that  he  raqnirad  aariataaoa,  want  to  his  aid 
and  broaght  him  out.  Mnrphy  waa  than  greatly  diitiiamt,  and  was 
hfiatUag  with  difleulty.  He  wm  ylaeod  in  tha  tandbr  and  waa 
removed  to  the  fire  station.  Tboae  who  rptaaiaad  aaartwiad  tb«r 
work,  bat  nooa  vaotand  ao  f^  aa  tha  plaea  from  wfcieh  Murphy  had 
been  laaeaad.  Several  of  tkem,  howarar,  wara  oran  than  anffering, 
and  aooa  aftarwarda  Fireman  Gray,  a  powwf ul  and  enargatie  brigadea- 
maa,  waa  obliged  to  give  in,  and  be,  too,  was  conreyad  back  to  the 
rtatkai.  By  fire  o'clock  the  flia  was  at  an  end,  little  damage  baring 
reMdied  beyond  that  which  was  eaoasd  by  the  water. 

Dr.  William  Taeadala  Wilson,  who  first  examined  and  prraeribed 
for  the  injured  men,  etataa  that  on  hia  arrirai  at  the  station  Mnrphy 
and  ( ir".  were  rery  ill,  and  the  othtrs  ibowad  erideoea  of  tha  efleeta 
of  the  (luisoa.  On  laaiai^  tha  oatma  of  tha  ailment  ha  at  onea  pro- 
i  to  ^  tha  man  to  inlMla  ammonia  to  neutraliae  tha  add.  The 
I  wai«  seated  roand  Ika  tahia  for  some  time  at  tUa  operation, 
bat  aa  Iha  nan  baeaaw  praatntad  he  ordered  tham  to  bed.  As  to 
the  natma  of  the  injuries  tba  man  raeairad,  the  doetor  statoa  that  the 
fomea  wara  nally  those  of  nitric  add  in  a  gaasoaa  atata,  whieh  on 
inhalation  ware  carried  into  the  miaoia  raaiAeationa  of  tha  air  eaDa 
of  the  hingi.  Thia  aat  op  intanaa  irritatian,  and  natoia  aaaarted 
itaaif  by  aaad^g  a  aaaialkju  of  mneona.  Tba  eaaea  rery  much  re- 
aaabled  acnia  eafffimy  bfonebitia.  The  aaeretion  on  the  part  of 
Marpliy  and  Gray  waa  ao  eopioaa  aa  to  eanae  asphyxia,  or  death  by 
Mikcatiea.  Mnrphy  from  the  raiy  fint  waa  ao  aererely  affected  by 
the  poiaon  that  Ua  caaa  waa  hopalaaa.  The  accretion  was  thrown  off 
by  the  deeeaaad  men  to  aa  axtraotdinary  extent,  and  with  the  object 
of  parf arming  tracheotomy,  maawngaii  and  telephonic  measagea  were 
B«t  to  phyaidaas,  a  few  of  whom  arrived  after  Mnrphy  and  Grey 
died.  In  the  eaae  of  Boway,  lemediaa  of  a  stimulatii^  natnre  were 
laaettad  ten  Dra.  Dadd,  Benmgartner,  Pttge,  and  Wilaon  held  several 
I  daring  the  coorw  of  the  evening  and  the  early  hours  of 
Dorbig  the  small  boon  of  the  night  Bowey  gradually 
I  worse.  All  treatment  seemed  of  no  srsil,  and  it  appeared 
aa  tboofh  every  moment  would  be  hia  laat.  Being  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  wondc^ul  coaatitntian,  however,  Bowey  had  bean  able  to 
•"d  the  first  onelaagfct  of  tha  inaidioaa  effecta  of  the  gaa. 
ud  hot  bottlea  were  apptitd,  and  aa  a  laat  naort  he  waa 
ihs  arm,  but  without  any  ancceasful  reanlt,  aa  the  bkiod 
So  hopehaa  did  the  cbm  appear  that  any  further  inter- 
be  only  adding  am  tortnre  to  the  injured  man. 
o^dadc  an  Wadnwfcy  noming  symptoms  of  an 
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improred  condition  showed  thenuelrea.  It  was  then  dedded  to  try  the 
effects  of  the  inhalation  of  pure  oxygen  at  intervals.  Whether  they 
could  ascribe  the  improrement  to  the  inhalation  of  oxygen  or  not,  the 
fact  remained  that  he  was  considerably  better.  The  change  un- 
doubtedly showed  that  Bowey  had  a  marvellous  constitution,  with 
which  he  might  tdtimately  shake  off  the  terrible  effects  of  the  poiaon. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  Mayor  and  dric 
functionaries  of  Newcastle  hare  interested  themselves  in  starting  a 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of  the  unfortunate  tiremuu,  and 
that  Meaara.  Mawaon  ft  Swan  have  headed  this  with  the  handaome 
subaeriptioa  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  guineas. 

The  deatha  here  noorded  are  not  the  first  that  hare  occurred  in  a 
photographic  stock  hooae  through  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of 
nitric  add.  The  eeteemed  head  and  aenior  partner  of  a  well-known 
Boston  (U.S.A.)  photographera'  supply  honae,  Mr.  Charlea  II.  Cod- 
man,  a  few  years  ago  loat  his  life  under  the  following  circumstances : 
\  carboy  of  nitric  acid  waa  accidentally  broken,  and  the  liquid  spread 
over  the  fioorjwith  great  rapidity,  cauang  a  fire.  When  the  breakage 
occurred  Mr.  Codman  waa  seated  at  his  deak,  which  he  immediately 
left  to  give  the  neoeaaaiy  orden  in  tha  emergency.  While  doing  this 
and  seeing  that  they  were  execntod  he  inhaled  the  fumea,  and  falling 
on  the  floor  had  his  clothaa  burned.  Thia  occurred  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  After  the  fire  (a  small  one)  waa  extinguished,  Mr. 
Codman  kept  about  his  work  till  two  o'cbck,  when  he  began  to  feel 
aick  and  went  home.  During  the  night  the  reaulta  produced  by  the 
pdaonoua  vapour  beoaaa  more  apparent,  but  next  afternoon  he  rallied 
and  daaired  to  be  taken  eat  for  a  drive.  Death  ensued,  hovrevsr, 
before  thia  oould  be  eartiad  into  effect. 

From  thia  experience,  those  storing  large  qnantitiea  in  oncloaod 
aitnatiana  should  take  warning. 


ANOTHER  FLASH-LIGHT  EXPLOSION :  A  WARNING. 
I  HAvn  recently  had  a  suffidantly  disagreeable  experience  of  a  flash- 
light exploaion  which  raaultad  in  injury  to  a  Japanese  sailor  and  to 
myaalf,  not  aariooa,  fartanatdy,  but  that  were  very  nearly  being  so, 
and  aa  a  tbw  partienlaia  any  aerve  aa  a  warning  to  others,  I  send  a 
abort  account  of  the  whole  occurrence. 

The  explodon  took  plaea  in  oonnexioo  vrith  some  experiments  in 
deep  ssa  pbotogrsphr  which  were  undertaken  at  the  suggestion  cf 
Professor  J.  Milne,  F.R^.  I  do  not  intend  hers  to  give  any  elaborate 
diaiiiplhi  of  the  deepaea  photographic  apparatua,  aa,  if  it  is  in  any 
way  sueesniful,  I  shall  have  to  make  a  special  communication  about  it. 
It  win  serve  for  the  pressnt  time  to  say  that  it  consists  of  a  heavy 
oaat-iron  box  with  a  thick  plato-giasa  window,  containing  a  small 
eameim,  all  mounted  on  four  iron  Isgs  sonewhat  more  than  three  feet 
hugijnb  box  had  to  be  made  very  strong,  aa  it  waa  proposed  to 
lowcrlt  io  aoeh  depths  aa  900  fathoma,  at  which  the  exteiiial  preasoe 
ia  nearly  600  ponnda  par  square  inch.  It  conaequently  weighs,  in  dr, 
ovar  one  hun^«dweight,  and  baa  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
spider. 

The  apparatus  is  designed  to  be  lowered  by  piano  wire,  after  the 
fashion  of  Sir  W.  Thomaon'a  aounder,  and  the  action  is  as  follows : 
I  mmediately  on  the  machine  touching  bottom  the  window  automatically 
opens,  and  a  second  or  two  afterwards  a  flaah  powder  is  ignited  in  a 
bottle  that  ia  overhung  by  a  lever  so  aa  to  illiuninate  a  dish  at  the 
bottom  aeveial  feet  in  diameter.  The  bottle  is  ao  arranged  that  it 
npaets  a  moment  after  the  window  ia  opened,  the  act  of  upsetting 
letting  a  drop  of  sulphuric  add  into  the  powder,  which  ignitea  it. 
The  bottle,  of  oouise,  is  sacrificed. 

I  spent  some  time  in  experimenting  in  flssh  powders,  my  object 
bdi^  to  find  a  powder  that  would  ignite  with  sulphuric  ndd,  and 
that  would  flash  rapidly,  but  not  with  explodve  riolenoc.  Thia  I 
seemed  to  find  in  the  following : — 

Chlorate  of  potaah 2  parte. 

Sugar    ■. 1  part. 

Ferroeyanide  of  putaaalum    I     » 

Powdered  aagnedum    I     » 

The  machine  was  tried  with  success  (at  night  time),  first  on  hnd, 
then  in  the  water  of  a  deep  leserrdr  in  the  University  grounds,  and 
everything  went  welL    It  was  found,  aa  might  have  be«n  ezpN!l»d 
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that  the  quantity  of  powder  needed  for  under  water  was  very  con- 
siderably greater  than  on  land. 

We  were  bo  far  encouraged  by  our  results  that  we  took  the 
whole  apparatus  to  Misaki,  a  town  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  from 
Tokio,  where  there  is  a  building  in  connexion  with  the  University 
deToted  to  biological  purposes.  Our  preliminary  experiments  were 
made  in  comparatively  shallow  water,  a  rope  being  used  for  lowering, 
as  the  piano-wire  gear  was  not  ready. 

Tlie  proceedure  was  as  follows: — Professor  West's  yacht,  Z)ainijo, 
was  anchored  in  the  bay,  with  a  spinnaker  boom  rigged  up  as  a  derrick 
for  lowering  the  photographic  gear.  The  gear  was  carried  out  to  the 
yacht  on  a  sampan  (a  large  flat-bottomed  boat,  rowed  with  a  pecu- 
liarly formed  oar  at  the  stem),  the  bottle  of  flash  powder  not  being 
placed  in  position  till  the  gear  was  just  ready  for  lowering.  The 
bottle  had  200  grains  of  the  flash  powder  in  it. 

Our  fii-st  experiment  was  in  every  way  successful  up  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  plate.  The  result  of  the  first  exposure — the  only  one  made 
by  the  gear  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  flash  light — was  unfortu- 
nately lost,  partly  by  my  own  carelessness,  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
imperfect  nature  of  the  dark  room  that  we  had  temporarily  rigged  up. 

On  attempting  our  second  experiment  we  had  the  explosion.  The 
flash  bottle  was  stood  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  the  gear  stood  in  the 
middle.  In  the  boat  were  Professors  Mitsukuri  and  West,  a  couple 
of  assistants,  and  myself. 

We  got  as  far  as  the  yacht  in  safety,  but  here  one  of  the  sailors, 
stepping  oft  the  yacht  on  to  the  sampan,  canted  the  latter  so  that  the 
gear  seemed  likely  to  topple  overboard.  Both  Mr.  Mitsukuri  and  Mr. 
West  made  to  take  hold  of  it,  thus  canting  the  sampan  still  more. 
At  this  moment  there  was  a  blinding  flash  and  a  terrific  explosion, 
followed  by  a  great  splash  in  the  water.  We  were  all,  for  the  time 
being,  blinded,  and  the  general  impression  of  each  was  that  some  one 
else  had  fallen  overboard.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  deep-sea 
photographic  gear,  but  there  was  a  scene  that  must  have  been  grand 
could  any  one  have  seen  it. 

It  was  not  till  we  had  all  got  over  our  surprise,  and  were  beginning 
to  laugh  at  the  incident  and  congratulate  ourselves  that  it  was.  no 
worse,  that  it  was  noticed  that  blood  was  running  down  the  side  of 
one  of  the  sailors,  and  that  my  left  leg  was  covered  with  blood  from 
the  knee  downwards. 

The  laboratory  was  turned  into  a  temporary  hospital,  and  the 
wounded  were  attended  to.  The  wounds  were  not  serious ;  but  that 
to  the  sailor  might  very  well  have  been.  He  had  been  very  violently 
struck  in  the  side  by  a  piece  of  glass,  which,  fortunately,  struck  his 
lower  rib  and  rebounded.  Had  it  struck  an  inch  lower  it  would  have 
penetrated  deeply,  and  might  have  been  fatal.  For  myself,  my  leg 
was  oonaderably  lacerated  ;  but  the  only  result  was  a  few  day's  con- 
finement to  the  house.  Professor  West  was  struck  in  the  side ;  but 
fortunately,  the  contents  of  his  side  pocket  saved  him  from  anything 
further  than  a  torn  coat  and  a  broken  pair  of  spectacles. 

All  this  was  highly  interesting,  albeit  the  interest  was  of  a 
somewhat  painful  kind  to  those  immediately  concerned ;  but  it  is 
probably  not  so  to  the  general  public.  What  ought  to  be  both 
interesting  and  useful  to  know  is  the  cause  of  the  explosion.  Of 
course,  the  immediate  cause  was  the  upsetting  of  the  bottle  and  the 
contact  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  flash  powder;  but  the  further 
question  remains.  Why  should  a  powder  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
many  previous  experiments,  both  above  and  below  water,  in  bottles 
and  loose,  had  flashed  without  explosive  force,  on  this  occasion  not 
only  violently  explode,  but  actually  detonate — for  it  was  certainly 
a  detonation?  The  noise  was  heard  all  over  the  country  side,  I 
believe,  for  a  distance  of  miles.  My  ears  were  singing  for  a  couple  of 
days  after  it. 

The  reason  was  one  that  might  appear  trifling,  but  it  is  one 
certMnly  worth  knowing  about.  It  was  simply  difference  in  the  dry- 
ness of  the  powder.  In  the  case  of  the  first  experiments  the  powder 
was  not  desiccated.  In  the  case  of  the  last  it  was  roughly  desiccated 
by  leaving  it  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  a  closed  vessel  along  with  some 
chloride  of  calcium  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  porous  paper.  I  thus 
desiccated  the  powder  because  the  air  was  unusually  damp — even  for 
this  country— when  I  mixed  it,  and  I  thought  the  dampness  might 
interfere  with  the  quickness  of  the  burning.  I  had  no  idea  that  the 
drying  I  gave  would  so  enormously  increase  the  rapidity  of  it. 


The  fact  that  so  slight  a  thing  as  the  drying  of  flash  powder  should 
connect  it  from  a  harmless  inflammable  into  a  violent  explosive  in- 
dicates the  very  great  care  with  which  such  mixtures  should  be 
handled,  if,  indeed,  they  are  to  be  handled  at  all. 

W.  K.  BUBTON. 

P.S. — The  deep-sea  photographic  gear  was  recovered  by  a  diver, 
and  more  experiments  will  probably  be  made  with  it.  I  think  it 
could  be  worked  quite  satisfactorily  from  a  fairly  large  steam  vessel, 
but  not  with  the  means  we  have  at  our  disposal. 


STEREOSCOPIC  WORK  FOR  AMATEURS. 

II. 

In  my  previous  article  I  referred  to  the  necessary  adjuncts  of  an 
ordinary  half-plate  camera  to  enable  a  beginner  to  undertake  stereo- 
scopic work,  and  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  outside 
working. 

First  comes  the  selection  of  a  subject  suitable  for  the  stereoscope, 
and  here  a  beginner  must  exercise  patience  and  study  to  select  such 
views  only  as  are  best  adapted  for  this  work,  and  perhaps  there  are 
no  more  lovely  or  suitable  studies  for  the  stereoscope  than  are  to  be 
found  in  many  a  country  lane  or  hedgerow.  One  of  the  first  essentials 
to  a  good  stereoscopic  picture  is  a  strong  or  prominent  foreground, 
but  not  too  near  the  camera.  When  the  lenses  are  set  at  three  and 
one-eighth  inches  apart,  I  have  seen  one  of  the  best  stereoscopic 
effects  produced  by  working  in  a  bank  of  nettles  into  the  picture, 
behind  which  was  a  receding  lane  with  overhanging  boughs.  A  be- 
ginner should  strive  to  study  well  the  nature  of  the  views  he  selects. 
A  bare,  uninteresting,  flat  foreground,  as  a  rule,  never  lends  itself  well 
to  a  stereoscopic  effect,  while  a  strong  foreground,  such  as  a  pro- 
jecting bush,  or  bank  of  ferns,  or  bracken,  will  work  in  nicely  at, 
say,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  from  the  camera,  and 
show  up  in  nice  relief  and  contrast  to  the  middle  and  extreme  distances. 
An  intelligent  beginner  will  only  want  to  take  one  or  two  examples  of 
a  really  suitable  view  for  the  stereoscope  to  enable  him  to  select  only 
such  as  are  best  suited. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  an  operator  is  tied  down  to 
hard-and-fast  lines  of  landscapes  for  the  stereoscope ;  some  of  the 
most  lovely  effects  are  procured  in  marine  work  also.  As  I  write,  I 
have  in  my  mind's  eye  an  exemplification  of  this  class  of  work;  the 
view  represents  a  yacht  tearing  through  the  water,  while  in  the  fore- 
ground there  is  a  lovely  wave  just  curling  its  crest  in  the  act  of 
breaking.  This  just  makes  the  necessary  foreground  to  the  picture, 
and  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  notable  effects  I  have  ever  witnessed 
in  stereoscopic  work ;  in  fact,  so  realistic  is  it,  that  when  recently 
showing  this  picture  to  a  lady  who  had  never  previously  seen  through 
a  stereoscope,  she  declared  that  this  breaking  wave  was  so  natural 
that  it  made  her  feel  quite  sea-sick ;  this  negative,  I  might  say,  was 
taken  by  that  clever  stereoscopic  worker,  Mr.  Robb,  and  is  perhaps 
the  finest  thing  he  ever  secured.  It  is  not  often  that  such  a  chance 
offers  itself  to  any  one,  but  his  hand  camera  was  handy  at  the  mo- 
ment. As  a  rule,  however,  when  working  at  marine  pictures,  some 
suitable  objects,  such  as  a  small  boat,  or  even  the  foam  from  the  wake 
of  a  passing  steamer,  will  be  found  to  lend  itself  for  excellent  effects. 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  a  subject.  Now  just  a  word 
or  two  anent  the  best  light  to  employ  when  working  on  confined 
views,  such  as  lanes  or  avenues  with  overhanging  foliage.  When 
possible,  such  should  be  taken  without  strong  sunlight.  A  good,  soft 
diffused  light  is  far  the  best  for  this  work,  and  will  go  a  long  way  to 
prevent  a  chalky  or  snowy  appearance  of  the  foliage,  provided  plenty 
of  exposure  be  given,  with  a  liberal  stop,  and  not  too  concentrated  a 
developer  used ;  but  of  this  I  may  have  something  to  say  later  on,  when 
writing  on  the  development  of  stereoscopic  negatives.  I  always 
strive  to  avoid  taking  foliage  after  a  smart  shower  of  rain ;  the  gUtter 
of  the  wet  leaves  tends  also  to  yield  this  snowy  appearance  in  the 
resulting  prints,  whether  they  be  on  paper  or  glass.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  class  of  work  requiring  such  untiring  patience  in  the  way  of 
selection  of  calm  moments  as  when  working  on  near  foliage,  nothing 
looks  worse  than  a  blured  indistinct  mass  of  leaves.  I  have  frequently 
waited  for  hours  to  secure  one  view  without  any  movement  in  the 
foliage,  but  have  generally  been  rewarded  for  my  patience.  I  get  the 
best  results  early  morning,  and  late  afternoon ;  there  is  at  such  times 
a  much  better  chance  of  stillness,  and  this  is  of  primary  importance 
in  all  landscape  work,  no  matter  whether  it  be  stereoscopic  or  other- 
wise. 

So  much  for  a  few  of  the  many  outdoor  subjects  that  offer  them- 
selves. When  working  on  near  views,  such  as  groups  or  interiors,  the 
lenses  should  be  set  at  a  somewhat  closer  distance  than  three  and  one- 
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«ightb  iache*  apart.  Tfaia  will  tend  to  aToid  ezaggeratioo  of  objects 
in  the  near  foragroaiid.  A  slight  atodT  of  binocular  vision  will  enable 
•  bepnaer  to  uwlei stand  the  reason  for  such  an  alteration  in  the 
separation  of  the  IsBsas,  When  taking  near  riews,  such  as  groups  and 
interior*,  there  axe  sereral  oontriraneea  wherebr  soeh  can  easily  be 
arranged  for :  perhaps  one  of  the  timplMt  u  baring  a  space  front  for 
the  camera.  Another  Terr  excellent  arrangement  is  that  which  Mr. 
J.  Traill  Taylor  was  the  first,  I  baU««»,  to  mention,  Tis.,  having  a 
wedge-shaped  front  to  the  camera.  Bf  mnttj  altering  the  push  of  the 
wedge  the  two  ends  of  the  front  are,  of  eoane,broaght  more  together, 
or  separate  farther  horn  each  other  aa  desired.  It  is  aimpUcity  itself, 
and  can  be  eaaily  anpUed  to  any  front.  It  is  always  sdnaable,  how- 
ever, even  when  taking  gnapa  or  smilar  sabjeeia,  to  arrange  them  at 
not  too  near  a  point  from  the  camera. 

An  iataUiMat  operator  will  readily  anderatand  the  importance  of 
giving  wiBflieiit  time  to  his  ezponrM;  perhaps  in  this  more  than 
any  other  braneh  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  not  only  will 
the  leaoha  be  hard  and  spotty,  but  there  will  be  a  sad  deficiency  in 
detail,  which  is  so  naceasary  when  viewing  these  pictores  with  ai^  of 
magnif^ng  lenses  or  priame.  As  to  the  nast  wetnod  of  espoaing,  so 
aa  to  yield  exactly  the  same  exposure  to  both  lenaea,  I  have  baore 
mentioned  that  in  my  landscape  and  geasnl  outdoor  working  I  make 
ue  of  my  focoasing  doth  rolled  np  into  a  soft  pad ;  but  an  intelligent 
.corker  wulaooadeviae  a  naana  of  giving  equal  exposuiea,  even  should 
ii  be  the  good  old  way  of  uaing  a  11^  swh  aa  the  lid  of  a  cigar  box. 
Whatever  netbod  be  adopted,  let  the  cmrator  strive  to  see  that  equal 
expoane*  aMgivM.  It  is  sarpriaing  wVsu  the  deveh>paaat  stage  is 
Tsaehad  bow  nuaT  little  disMmihritiaa  will  eron  op  to  annoy  one  in 
raapaet  of  naaqnal  denaitv  to  both  nemtivesk  Bat  theee  Iweqoalities, 
however,  are  not  generally  brooght  abont  by  lack  of  equality  in  expo- 
sure. I  rather  suspect  tiMy  are  more  fteqwrntly  traceable  to  uneven 
ettes,  and  a  faulty  application  of  the  developer.  Undoubtedly  saeh 
nlta  in  a  negative  are  v««y  annoying  to  any  one  when  they  ooma  to 
be  printed  from,  but  a  negative  need  not  be  discarded  for  such,  for  in 
the  after  manlpwlations  of  printing,  be  it  on  paper  or  glaas  trans- 
paieaeiea^  much  can  bedooe  to  eonai«ael  the  miaehief, enecially  in 
the  eaae  of  where  transpamieics  ate  printed  and  developed.  Hut  on 
this  dodving  up  of  a  print  fmn  an  aMqaal  negative  I  shall  speak 
mors  fully  when  I  eome  to  treat  of  the  devetopaeat^of  tranepanneiea. 
Oaoe  let  an  opantor  fM  the  naed  of  aMTOifag  the  tttaoet  eaie  in  pro- 
daoiag  hOj  anossd  and  aqnalhr  devaloped  negatives,  and  be  will 
have  dooa  moeb  towarda  anootuog  away  many  troablaa  oo  Ua  after 
wortiag. 

Ajito  the  deralopOMiit  of  nentivea,  I  seldom  like  to  advias  good 
wotksra  to  chanoe  their  formula,  and  I  imagine  it  will  only  be  good 
worksra  who  will  cars  to  go  into  stereoecopic  work.  My  best  advice 
is,attek  to  the  formula  ^ou  are  in  the  habit  of  working,  and  strive  to 
tarn  oat  the  beat  aegattvae  you  can  with  it.  Penoaalty,  I  prefer  pyro 
and  anunooia  to  all  othsra,  and  am  seldom  botberol  with  what  some 
dread  in  the  shape  of  a  yellow  stain :  I  rather  like  a  plate  with  a 
Itttla  in  it.  A  wash  in  dirome  flam  prevent*  too  much  of  the 
yeBow  diteolourntion  when  using  pyro  and  ammonia,  and  should 
always  be  need.  But  by  all  meane  let  a  beginner  vrork  away  with 
a  known  formula;  he  will  flod  plenty  new  in  stereoaoopie  work  to 
••xereise  his  brain  without  bothering  about  a  new  developer  for  his 
negativea. 

In  my  next  I  hope  to  treat  rt  the  printing  of  V*V»  prints  and 
tnuuparendea  from  *tereo*eopic  nsgitive*.        T.  N.  AnifSTnoite. 


ON  THE  .N.ITUKE  OF  THE  IXVl.SIBLE  I.MAGE.* 

Thib  now  i«  t<>  the  point :  To  what  is  the  d«rk<>nlng  due  P  Chindet, 
aM  has  been  atrsady  raid,  found  that  red  or  jM>vr  light  apparently  un- 
did the  effect  of  whit«  light  upon  an  ezpcsed  Daguerreotype ;  but  in 
»  subsequent  memoir  be  say* : — 

"  But  I  had  not  yet  been  able  to  aaesrtain  that  when  light  has  daeom- 
pesed  the  bromo-iodide  of  silver,  the  led.  oianite.  nr  yellow  rays  cannot 
ivelore  the  sarfaes  to  its  fomisr  state.  The  action  of  light  which  lao 
l«  deetiejiit  by  the  red,  nrangs,  or  yellow  ray*  does  not  determine  the 
iliaaifoamuu,  whieh  would  leqair*  an  intensity  8000  tfaasa  greater. 
'While  Hgbi  or  tbe  ehsasleal  lajrs  wUeh  aeoom'pany  it  eommuoiaate 
to  tbe  savface  -the  afBnity  lor  msreary,  and  the  red,  orange,  or  yellow 
ray*  withdiaw  it.  I  most  noties  hers  a  ainxolar  anomaly,  viz..  that 
wben  the  ssBsttive  (arfaee  is  prepared  only  with  io<lin><  with<>'  - 
the  rsd,  onags,  or  yellow  rar«,  instead  of  dealmjriDK  the  acd 
ligfat,  eoatiane  the  eflset  of  dseotByiieiHuB  mt  well  a*  that  o<  mnniiT  ior 
mateaty.  MU.  Ikara  is  a  doable  iwpoaail  of  io.lioe  whieh  is  far  mora 
•eiuitiia  thsa  Ihe  simple  suaspouad,  and  on  whieh  tbe  rsd,  orangs,  or 
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yellow  rays  exercise  their  destmctive  action,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  bromo- 
iodide.  The  phenomenon  of  the  continuing  action  of  the  red,  orange,  or 
Jellow  ray*  on  the  simple  compound  of  iodide  of  silver  was  discovered  by 
t.  Ed.  Beoqnerel,  and  soon  after  M.  Uaudin  found  that  not  only  do  those 
rays  eontinne  the  action  by  which  meroory  is  deposited,  but  that  they 
develop  without  mercury  aa  image  having  the  same  appearance  a*  that 
produced  by  mercurial  vapour."  (Hunt's  Photography.  Second  edition. 
1851.     Pp.  199-30a) 

Once,  again,  let  us  remark  that  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that 
the  action  of  these  rays  is  capable  of  darkening  the  Daguerreotype 
film  so  that  the  darkened  product  would  correspond  to  the  fixed  por- 
tion where  the  mercury  has  not  been  deposited,  which,  therefore, 
being  laid  bare  of  the  haloid  salt, shows  dark,  on  account  of  tbe  black 
polished  silver  or  oxide  of  silver  formed  by  the  treatment  with  nitric 
acid. 

Shaw  and  Percy  alao  made  some  experiments  which  cannot  be 
ignored  in  any  examinatioo  of  tbe  probability  or  improbability  of  the 
Mvelopable  image  consisting  of  the  same  sulistance  as  tbe  printed-out 
or  developed  image  (this  latter  with  the  exception  of  the  Daguerreo- 
type). Having  oeterniined  the  exposure  which  gave  a  strong  image 
when  expoaed  to  mercurial  vapour,  they  expoaed  a  number  of  plates 
correctly.  Some  of  these  they  set  aside,  others  they  treated  with  the 
vapour  of  iodine,  of  bromine,  and  of  mixed  iodine  and  bromine,  re- 
spectively, and  thej  found  ^at  the  plates  which  had  received  no 
after  treatment  with  halogen  were  capable  of  l>eing  developed  by 
mercury,  while  thoae  wUeb  had  received  an  after  treatment  were  not, 
and  could  be  soooesafnl^  le-expoeed  on  another  subject  without  re- 
clean  ing  the  plate. 

Now,  though  dottbtlesa  the  ordinary  developable  imam  was  de- 
stroyed by  tM  aeoeaa  of  fresh  halogen  when  referred  to  tne  ordinary 
developer,  whoee  bunnees  it  was  to  take  oogni#nce  of  and  render 
visible  in  a  particular  way  the  unseen  action  of  light,  it  would  be 
perfectly  absurd  to  maintain  that  tbe  second  application  of  halogen 
bad  exactly  r»-establi«bed  the  ttatu$  quo  mUe.  Certainly  at  a  pven 
instant  an  approximation  to  this  was  attained,  but  the  construction  at 
all  other  times  was  either  less  or  more  than  tho  destniction,  and  we 
shall  later  receive  very  conclosive  although  indirect  evidence  that  at 
the  period  at  which  ^e  action  stopped  for  the  second  time  tho  con- 
struction was  more  than  a  mare  i«-construction. 

We  shall  also  be  able  to  see  that  the  doubly  continuing  action  of 
the  leaa  refrangible  rays  discovered  by  Gaudin  bear  a  singukrlv 
marked  resembUnoe  to  a  very  simple  compensating  action  of  whicA 
photographers  have  constantly  been  in  the  habit  of  availing  them- 
aelves. 

With  regard  to  Claudet's  destruction  of  the  first  invisible  impres- 
sion, the  same  explanation  holds  good  ;  at  one  point  of  time  tbe 
interference  of  the  complementary  ravs  to  those  producing  the  first 
disturbance  would  exactly  annihilate  the  primary  impulse,  and  would 
then  go  on  to  produce  an  influence  of  their  own  to  which  the  mercu- 
rial vapour  might,  or  might  not,  bear  witness  in  a  manner  recognis- 
able by  the  eye.  Nevertbeleas,  we  shall  later  quote  Claudet  once 
uunjMhair  that  this  law  has  more  bearing  on  tbe  resolution  of  the 
prUllkUf  Bin  the  most  detailed  and  plausible  account  of  the  chemical 
change*  occurring  in  printing,  developing,  toning,  kc.  Ere  we  can 
do  tlus,  however,  we  must  examine  and  generalise,  first,  as  to  tbe 
cause  of  aeniitivenee*  to  discolouration  by  light;  second,  as  to  the 
cause  of  seasitivenees  to  discolourution  by  development ;  third,  aa  to 
how  these  caaaas  interfere. 

As  far  aa  we  have  goas  yet,  then,  we  see  that  an  excess  of  soluble 
bromide  is  not  conducive  to  what  has,  too  loosely  perhaps,  been 
termed  sensitiveness.  As  an  admirable  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
what  is  excess  of  nensitiveneaa  to  the  one  obeerver  is  a  woeful  de- 
ficiency of  the  quality  to  another,  we  may,  before  going  on  to  the 
"darkened  product,"  give  a  little  attention  to  a  silver  salt  which,  in 
the  p«*»,  must  have  been  responsible  for  more  than  one  grey  hair. 

T'  ■  ■  ■  '  ._' the  principle  of  "dry  collodion,"  the irreprvssible Editor 
of  yMc  Ao/m  says,  in  Vol.  II.,  p.  305,  "  If  a  collodion  plate 

whii'ii  iioo  been  excited  m  the  ordinary  way  is  removed  from  the 
nitrate  bath  and  set  up  to  diy,  a  curious  effect  takes  place.  As  it 
dries,  the  creamy  yollow  film  of  iodide  of  silver  graduallv  becomes 
thinner,  and  di«api>cnni  altogether  when  the  plate  is  perfectly  dry. 
The  re««''i  "f  •''■'  is  that,  as  the  moisture  evaporates,  the  solution  of 
freo  n  '  li  remains  on  the  plate  becomes  more  concentrated, 

and  fin  ng  as  to  dissolve  the  iodide  of  silver;  for  iodide  of 

silver  is  soluble  in  a  ttronff  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  clear, 
transparent  Him  nf  pyroxyline  rontaining  the  double  salt  (iodide  of 
silver  in  C"  with  nitrate  of  silver)  is  nearly,  if  not  abso- 

lutely, inseii-  .lit,  and  consequently  unfit  to  receive  an  image 

in  the  camera."  IIcoh  BBRSifsa. 

{To  be  conlinutd,) 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  LONDON  PBESS  ON  THE  PHOTOGBAPHIC 
EXHIBITION. 

[The  Times.] 

Tm*  Exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society,  which  opens  to-day  at  the 
OiJlery  of  Uie  Socinty  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  in  Pall  Mali,  is 
certainly  remarkable  for  two  things.  It  illustrates  very  forcibly  the 
distinct  improvement  which  has  recently  been  effected  in  photographic 
printing  methods,  and  it  shows  a  marked  advance— consequent  to  some 
extent  on  that  improvement — if  not  in  the  artistic  capacities  of  photo- 
graphers, at  all  events  m  their  powers  of  producing  the  most  artistic 
results  with  the  appliances  at  their  command. 

It  was,  until  the  last  year  or  two,  a  commonplace  among  photographers 
th^t,  while  continual  progress  had  been  made  in  the  method  of  producing 
the  negative,  no  important  alteration  had  been  effected  in  the  methods  by 
whjch  the  ultimate  picture  was  obtained  from  the  negative.  The  well- 
known  ' '  silver  "  process  was  really  only  a  modification  of  the  earliest 
d«vlce  by  which  a  photographic  image  was  produced,  and  it  bid  fair, 
though  often  threatened,  to  hold  its  own  as  the  one  generally  applicable 
means  of  printing  photographic  pictures.  Considering  how  many  sub- 
stances there  are  which  are  readily  affected  by  hght,  and  the  numerous 
efforts  made  to  ntiUse  them,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  for  so  long 
no  substitute  for  silver  should  have  been  found.  The  "  carbon  "  process 
was,  indeed,  a  dangerous  rival,  and  aUied  to  it  are  the  whole  range  of 
piooesses  depending  on  the  same  curious  property  possessed  by  gelatine 
and  other  Uke  bodies  in  combination  with  one  of  thos^  chemical  sorts,  of 
which  the  bicliromate  of  potash  is  the  best-known  representative,  that  of 
hardening  and  becoming  insoluble  in  the  light.  None  of  these  gave  the 
best  possible  results,  suitable  as  they  were  and  are  for  very  many  pur- 
poses, and  for  years  the  best  pictures  at  Pall  Mall  weie  always  printed  in 
silver. 

Then,  some  years  ago,  a  new  process  of  printing  in  platinum — to  be 
strictly  accurate  we  should  speak  of  tliis  as  a  process  of  printing  in  iron 
salts,  platinum  being  deposited  on  the  faint  image  thus  produced — was 
brought  out.  At  first  it  was  recommended  for  its  permanency  chiefly, 
and  because  for  it  the  glossy  albumenised  surface  of  the  silver  print  was 
no  longer  needful.  Its  tones,  however,  were  somewhat  cold,  and,  if  it  was 
appreciated  by  the  more  artistic,  the  general  pubUc  would  have  none  of 
it.  In  the  energetic  hands,  however,  of  the  firm  which  held  the  patent 
rights  for  the  process  great  improvements  were  made,  and  now  a  wide 
range  of  tone  is  available,  from  the  coolest  pearly  grey  to  the  richest 
sepia  brown.  Gradually  it  came  more  and  more  into  use.  The  best 
workers  adopted  it.  The  public  gradually  got  to  appreciate  it,  and  it  now, 
except  for  the  most  ordinary  class  of  pictures,  is  rapidly  displacing  silver. 

The  powers  such  a  process  gives  were  at  once  appreciated  by  the  newest 
school  of  photographers,  those  who,  not  content  with  the  most  perfect 
transcript  of  nature — the  ideal  of  a  few  years  back — aspire  to  produce  such 
a  rendering  of  nature  as  would  be  given  by  a  skilled  artist  in  mono- 
chrome. There  is,  indeed,  a  school,  comprising  many  of  the  cleverest 
amateur  photographers,  who  advocate  impressionism  in  photography, 
and  inveigh  against  tlie  clear,  sharp  pictures  full  of  minute  detail  which 
were  once  considered  its  ne  plus  ultra.  They  would  represent,  not  merely 
what  the  ordinary  human  eye  (improved  to  the  perfection  of  a  photo- 
graphic lens)  sees,  but  the  impression  made  on  the  artist's  mind.  Here 
there  are  difficulties.  The  camera  cannot  select  and  discriminate.  It 
cannot  omit  an  ugly  object,  or  introduce  a  beautiful  or  suitable  one.  It 
cannot  make  those  shght  adjustments  of  the  landscape  which  all  painters 
do.  The  artist  with  a  camera  can  but  select  his  landscape,  and  choose 
his  point  of  view,  regarding,  of  course,  those  conditions  of  sky,  sun,  and 
cloud,  light  and  shade,  which  make  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  A  great  deal,  indeed,  can  be  done  in  the  development  of  the 
picture,  but  this  power  is  as  nothing  compared  with  that  of  the  man  with 
a  brush. 

But  at  all  events,  they  say,  we  can  consider  how  a  painter  would  treat 
this  scene.  He  will  indicate  with  skilful  touches  what  he  wishes  us  to 
realise,  leaving  something  for  the  imagination.  He  will  not  give  us  the 
mean  details,  the  buttons  on  that  distant  figure's  coat,  the  texture  of 
brickwork  in  that  far-away  cottage,  the  straw  stems  of  the  thatch  upon 
its  roof.  Let  us  also  avoid  minute  detail,  let  us  attempt  broad  treatment 
and  encourage  the  imagination.  We  can  at  all  events  put  our  lenses  out 
of  focus  and  see  the  result.  And  strange  to  say — in  clever  hands— the 
results  were  in  many  cases  admirable.  They  charmed  the  artists,  those 
artists,  at  least,  who  condescended  to  admit  the  existence  of  photography. 
The  artist  saw  something  much  more  like  what  he  sought  in  his  own 
work,  and  admired  in  the  work  of  his  fellows. 

But  they  scandalised  the  old  school,  and  they  aroused  in  photographic 
circles  a  controversy  fierce  and  lond.  As  is  the  wont  in  all  disputes  of 
an  artistic  nature,  this  one  lias  been  waged  with  no  small  degree  of 
acrimony,  and  with  many  hard  words  on  both  sides.  The  worst  epithet 
applied  to  the  work  of  the  old  school  seems  to  be  "  topographical,"  which, 
while  admitting  correctness  of  outline,  conveys  the  covert  sneer  that  the 
result  is  not  even  pictorial,  let  alone  artistic.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
impressionist  work  is  "  muddy  "  and  "  fuzzy,"  and,  indeed,  the  fact  that 
the  chief  tenet  of  the  new  school  is  that  no  object  must  be  in  sharp  focus 
would  seem  to  offer  a  certain  justification  for  such  epithets. 

The  question  is  not  easy  of  decision,  perhaps  will  never  be  decided. 
:lU0Be,  however,  who  care  to  judge  for  themselves  have  an  excellent 


opporttmity  of  doing  so  now,  for  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery  are  many 
admirable  —  and  some  not  particularly  admirable — examples  of  both 
schools.  Prominent  among  those  of  the  newer  style  are  the  works  of 
Mr.  Davison,  to  whom  the  judges  have  rightly  awarded  a  medal  and  a 
place  of  honour  in  the  gallery.  Perhaps  no  more  beautiful  landscapes 
have  ever  been  produced  by  photographic  methods  than  Mr.  Davison's 
Old  Farmstead  and  Breezy  Corner,  to  the  former  of  which  a  medal  has 
been  given.  In  this  one  especially  atmospheric  effect  is  admirably 
rendered,  and,  looked  at  from  a  suitable  distance,  the  picture  gives  a 
wonderfully  true  rendering  of  the  subject,  combining  in  large  proportions 
the  broad  effect  resulting  from  skilful  artistic  treatment  with  the  actual 
truth  in  detail  of  a  photograph.  A  series  of  smaller  pictures,  by  the 
same  artist,  on  the  opposite  wall,  are  equally  worth  study.  AU  are 
printed  in  a  sepia  tone  on  tlie  roughest  of  rough  paper,  and  some, 
including  it  appears  the  large  pictures,  are  done  without  a  lens  at  all, 
merely  with  a  pinhole.  It  is  certainly  a  satire  on  the  labours  of  the 
optician  that,  after  the  resources  of  science  have  been  exhausted  to 
produce  a  perfect  lens,  the  best  work  can  be  produced  with  no  more 
elaborate  optical  instrument  than  a  bit  of  sheet  metal  with  a  hole  pierced 
in  it. 

Work  of  something  of  the  same  character  has  gained  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark 
a  medal  for  a  small  view,  Dedham  Bridge,  which  has  the  further  merit  of 
illustrating  a  process  invented  by  the  exhibitor.  Mr.  Gay  Wilkinson's 
exquisite  little  picture,  Sa7id  Dunes,  is  another  instance  of  the  way  in 
whicli  genuine  artistic  skill  can  treat  a  subject  simple  and  commonplace 
enough. 

Mr.  H.  ToUey  takes  a  medal  tor  a  fine  view  of  Bantry  Bay,  one  of  an 
excellent  series,  of  which  several  others  are  almost  equally  deserving. 
Mr.  Ealph  Eobinson  shows  a  number  of  clever  character  groups,  one  of 
which  has  received  an  award,  and  Mr.  Shapoor  N.  Bhedwar  has  been 
equally  fortunate  with  one  of  liis  careful  and  well-executed  series  of  views 
from  posed  models. 

Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer  shows  some  fine  views  of  the  Tyne,  and  has  re- 
ceived an  award  for  a  cleverly-arranged  rustic  group.  Two's  Company,  a 
slighted  swain  regarding  with  gloomy  brow  the  dalliance  of  his  fair  one 
with  a  more  favoured  youth.  Mr.  J.  B.  Wellington  has  an  award  for  a 
study  of  figures.  The  Latest  Netos,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Austin  for  his  Love 
Letter. 

Two  medals  are  given  for  portraits.  Mr.  E.  H.  Lord  takes  one  for  an 
excellent,  if  somewhat  conventional.  Study  of  Two  Children ;  Mr.  Byrne 
the  second,  for  a  large-size,  full-length  portrait.  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde's 
group,  A7i  Imntation  to  Supper,  might  perhaps  be  classed  with  tlie 
portraits.  It  represents  a  number  of  persons  in  fancy  dress,  who  may  be 
supposed  to  be  passing  along  a  corridor  leading  from  the  ball-room  to  the 
supper,  and  its  skilful  arrangement  and  admirable  workmanship  well 
justify  the  judges  in  their  award. 

Amongst  pictures  which  have  not  received  any  award  must  first  be 
mentioned  those  shown  by  two  of  the  judges,  Mr.  Gale  and  Mr.  H.  P. 
Eobinson ;  these  are,  of  course,  hors  coticours.  Mr.  Gale  shows  several 
figure  studies  and  groups,  perhaps  the  best  of  them  The  Ferry.  His  work, 
which  is  all  small,  and  full  of  the  clearest,  most  delicate  detail,  may  well 
be  compared  with  that  of  Mr.  Davison,  for  the  two  together  show  the 
extremes  of  their  respective  schools,  both  as  good  as  they  can  be.  It  is 
as  different  as  possible,  occupying,  indeed,  the  other  end  of  the  scale, 
and  showing  merits  of  an  absolutely  opposite  character.  Mr.  Eobinson's 
work  also  may  be  taken  as  a  standard  of  excellence  with  which  to  measure 
the  pretensions  of  the  innovators,  and  he  shows  some  fine  large  land- 
scapes with  figures  which  may  serve  as  excellent  tests. 

Two  heads,  Studies  from  Nature,  by  the  late  Eobert  Faulkner,  seem  to 
have  been  overlooked  by  the  judges,  who  might  also  have  been  almost 
justified  in  considering  the  claims  of  Mr.  Arthur  Burchette's  Belle 
Bretonne.  Mr.  Wainwright  shows  some  good  landscapes — of  the  sort 
which  took  prizes  a  few  years  ago — and  so  does  Mr.  Bedford.  Mr. 
Dresser's  Corbiere  Bocks  at  Half  Tide  is  worth  notice,  so  is  the  photo- 
graph by  the  same  gentleman  of  boys  playing  leap-frog,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  detail  which  can  now  be  obtained  in  very  rapid  pictures.  Messrs. 
West  and  Mr.  Symonds  show  some  of  their  well-known  yacht  pictures, 
good  as  ever,  but,  of  course,  not  presenting  any  really  novel  features.  Mi'. 
H.  Eobinson,  besides  his  pictures  above  referred  to,  sends  an  interesting 
series  of  portraits  of  Eoyal  Academicians.  Of  other  portraits  there  are  not 
very  many.  Mr.  Mendelssohn  sends  some,  of  the  usual  fashionable  style, 
and  Mr.  Byrne  has  a  good  collection.  Among  other  pictures  worth  notice 
may  be  mentioned  a  frame  of  small  views  by  Mr.  K.  Greger,  Mr.  Gambler 
Bolton's  kittens,  Mr.  Kimberley's  winter  [scenes,  and  Mr.  Brownrigg's 
views  of  the  Alharabra.  Some  carbon  enlargements  by  Mr.  Flather,  with 
what  he  terms  "  dry-point  needle-tiuishing,"  are  extremely  good.  Tliere 
are  not  many  lady  exhibitors.  Among  them  Miss  Florence  Harvey  is  the 
most  successful.  Her  Dutch  Usher-folk  shows  considerable  skill  in  selec- 
tion and  grouping.  Mrs.  W.  P.  Arnot  also  shows  some  heads  and  figure 
studies. 

There  are,  as  usual,  some  fine  examples  of  photo-gravure,  Messrs. 
Boussod,  Valadon,  &  Co.  being  the  principal  contributors.  Looking  at 
such  a  picture  as  the  reproduction  of  Mr.  Luke  Fildes's  Al  Fresco  Toilet, 
one  cannot  help  the  remark  that  it  is  well  the  length  or  breadth  of  the 
room  separates  these  graceful  figures  from  the  self-conscious  models 
appearing  in  too  many  of  the  photographic  groups.  Too  close  a  com- 
parison would  be  hardly  fair. 
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Of  illastnUiona  of  icientiae  appliaatiMU  of  photagi»i|liy  then  va  my 
few  in  the  exhibition,  a  fact  all  the  own  remarkable  eiaee  photoKraphy 
bae  of  late  foaod  *o  many  and  micb  important  applioatkma.  A  photo- 
graph of  the  mooo,  takes  without  au  eqiuUJrial  moTemeot,  ia  endeooe  of 
maaJpalatite  ikill  on  the  part  of  tbe  producer  and  of  the  q>eed  of  hie 
plate,  bat  it  can  hardly  be  coixiderad  reprrMntatiTe  of  the  work  now 
bang  done  in  aatronoiBieal  pboto^jtaph;.  Scientifloally,  the  moet  in- 
taMatiag  and  tb«  aoat  bot«1  exhibit  ooouite  ol  the  iUoetiatiooa  of  tbe 
yholOffsphie  applieatko  of  primnline.  a  new  coal-tar  dye.  Thia  lab- 
itanea.  tint  hroogbt  to  ptiblic  notice  at  the  laoent  meeting  ol  the  Britieh 
^-rrhtf-*  at  Iieeda  by  Meair>.  Greca.  Croea,  and  Beran,  poieeeeee  the 


property  at  being  deeompoeed  by  light.  In  iu  nodeoaapoMd  condition 
It  react!  with  other  eual-lar  den*atime  to  form  colouring  mattera  of 
tariooa  abadea ;  when  deeompoeed  it  kaea  thi*  power.  If,  therefore,  a 
ikbrie  4jad  with  pciaaliae  be  •xpoaai  nnder  a  pattern  or  pietora,  the 
pattern  or  pietore  te  reprodooed.  WbM  the  oaterial  baa  bean  p«o>eetad 
bofn  light  it  ia  in  a  conlition  to  eaobiae  with  tbe  other  eolooring  matter! ; 
when  the  Ughl  baa  acted  it  ia  not.  Tbe  pietore,  therefore,  can  be  brooght 
oat  in  tbe  eoloiir  ibieiieil  hy  treatment  with  the  proper  eoloaring  matter, 
whieb  attack*  tba  imJeeoapoeed  nortieoe,  leaving  the  net,  where  tbe 
light  bee  doae  ile  werfc,  nnaffeeteo. 

Tbe  piOBea*  woold  appear  to  be  capable  of  rery  Tariona  oaee,  and 
■meeli  tb*  applieatioo  of  phol<i^pby  in  a  new  direction,  thna  adding 
yet  one  more  lo  tbe  many  and  dircia*  pnrpoee*  (or  which  it  can  now  be 

¥be  attention  of  the  aroalenr— and  «be  i«  not  nowadays  a  pbologranhie 
amatenr  ?— will  be  attracted  by  the  eoDenlinp  of  apparatoe  on  tbe  labia 
eametaa.  tlidee,  ehatten.  and  all  tbe  flt7<|*d  applianoea  oonaidcrad  aecea- 
■ary  nowaday*  for  the  ■oeeeeafnl  proeacBtioo  of  the  art  When  w*  beard 
of  svoh  twia  a*  that  raenrded  t^  Mr.  Vrank  Sievene,  who  in  hia  book, 
SeoHUt^/or  SiaiOew,  telle  bow  with  hia  detaeliT*  camera  b*  itaOied  and 
"  took  *  Iha  wild  rbinoe«oe  at  twenty  yarde'  dietaiwia,  w«  mmt  admit 
that  there  ia  a  on  for  tbe  band  camera*  which  appear  in  todi  nomben  on 
the  table,  even  thoogh  we  donbt  if  many  of  the  pictore*  on  the  Kuroiiadiag 
walla  were  obtained  by  their  aid. 

[DaUy  TtUgntk.] 

Ta  Aaawl  BahiMtion  of  tba  nmiapiyliiii  Soeiaty  waa  inangoralad  on 
nilwJH  iiwiag  lwaic»<«,Mwttf<>»PMW*Mt.  Mr.  Qlaiaber.y.aH., 
iloMMUOBanbmaMfiaRda.    Tbe  eihMHi.  which 


ITS 


1 


I  held  at  Mo.  Sa.  Pan  MaU  Baat,  will  niMin  open  ontil  Nofember  12. 
Then  ia  a  eooaidermble  variety  of  pMmee,  and  moat  of  the  leading 
riipfeetlilif  of  th*  art  have  iTiw|ilii  anon  the  wall*.  Mr.  B.  W. 
Bohineon  ibow*  a  alrikiDg  eariee  of  portraoa  of  Bmt  Aeadewiwieni, 
Ur.  Uay  Wilkineos  eo«*  fbie  waelww  etodiae,  Mr.  LyddcU  Sawyer  a 
gram  of  nietorea.  jwdndiag  a  fntUf  Hirer  Thame*  eteaaaar  »  eC  to  tbe 
■*^ji ;  *  Mr.  Friea*  Qimm  mb*  aatual  and  nalittia  aload  aSeeta. 
Mr.  Bainr  ToU*{y  aeveral  Irieh  tea  and  lake  riew*,  Mr.  Byiaa  a  aollealion 
of  >*  At-Hoaa* "  piatare*.  while  Mr.  OMpoor  N.  Bhedwar  eenda  from 
India  a  ee*  of  ebarming  and  gsacefBl  poof^  Ae  a  whote,  the  ebow  ia 
one  marking  daeided  advanca  in  etaentw,  and  well  repay*  a  Tiait. 

[The  Slamlart.] 
Tn  Annual  ExbiMtiaa  of  tbe  Fbo«e«npfai*  Soeiefy  bold*  to-day  ita 
"private"  view,  and  oOwe,  by  all  aeeoonts,  a  di^lay  in  ever^  w»j 
worthy  of  thoee  throogh  whoae  care  it  ia  organixed.  Noreltiea  in 
appaiataa  aad  ia  ■aaiMdUiaB  aia  llMn  in  aapla  variety,  and  thoogh 
it  may  appear  «aB  aUk  aiipairibla  to  ia|B>v*  ttpoa  tba  effarta  of  nnviaa* 
yean,  the  Ib^omAI*  baa  bean  aebiavad  im  aooa  inetanee*.  Dalioaey  of 
pnntiDi;.  rMidity  «<  eaaantion,  artiatia  poopiag,  aad  ttiat  aowMnation 
d  light  and  pbad*  wbidi  I*  lb*  Al|^  aitd  tbe  Omega  of  a  pietnn,  at 
bart  bot  a  ibadow  ilaelf .  tliow  dietinet  advancae  over  the  efldrte  of  tormar 
Exhibition*.  Still,  it  moat  be  fimlnMfl  that,  taken  a*  a  whole,  one 
ebow  ia  aaiatingly  Mb*  adHhv.  Then  may  be  more,  or 
■a^batawarxaladlaa."  lb*  haM^  may  be  nearer  tranaoripl* 
"  I  rameto  naemblaAca*  to  tb*  *c*a*  da- 

being*  who  look  at  na  from  ti>e  walla  may  happen, 
owing  io  the  akeeaee  of  eelf-con»rloiien«**  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  rabjeot,  to 
look  not  quite  eo  wooden  aa  Iber  need  to  do.  But  the  reeolt  i*  moch  tbe 
we.  Ail  an  photograph*  all  an  mMaantary  reflcotioo*  of  tbe  mood 
whieb  may  have  bean  aw^Jeatally  leeeenieil  to  tbe  nniympatbetio  Ian*. 
They  are  not  ideali«atioB«  not  what  a  paintisg  ought  to  be,  pietnraa 
giving  tb*  average  appearance  of  an  individoal  or  of  a  nbject.  That  tbe 
I  never  can  attain ;  tot  tboo^  the  almoet  inetantanaooa  exeontioo 
tbe  lanaitive  plate  to  Mix*  a  pHHing  glance,  it  ia  eeldom  that 
pfof***ional  model*  can  *Btiia|y  abandon  that  peealiar  tell-tale 
•bich  i*  wan  kaewn  aa  "lb*  pbolographie  face."  The 
nfld  platea  have,  however,  don*  aaab  to  reUeve  the  litter  of  that 
'  "  eniiniiee  which  i*  the  ohiif  dtotaeterietlc  of  tbe  ffast  nin 
nowaday*,  almaal  baton  th*  eoftomary  r*qa**t  to  "look 
be*  b**B  pniuaap**d  Inr  lb*  gentleman  behind  tlie  black 
elotb,  a  eliak  iafonaa  tba  patiant  that  all  i*  over.  The  preeent  genm- 
ti'/o,  lo  wban  the  fnaeineee  of  tbe  "  ponr"  ia  irritating,  oannot  imagine 
what  mael  have  been  Ilia  tsrtnn  endaied  ky  their  predeeeeeor*.  Forty 
or  fewer  yean  i^  or  *o,  tb*  aanoa  who  CNafad  to  hare  hi*  Dagnenao- 
lype  takaa  bad  to  (it  iMiwad  to  Iba  back  af  a  chair,  hi*  face  da*t*d  ovtr 


of  nataii,«r  lh*y  may  b* 

pielad.    Tba  hi 


with  a  fine  white  powder,  and  hie  eyea  tightly  dosed,  while  the  fall  glare 
of  tbe  ran  wa<  permitted  to  play  npon  him.  When  Draper,  in  order  to 
leaaen  the  painfol  fatigne  of  the  brilliant  light,  placed  between  the  sitter 
and  the  ton  a  glaas  teak  filled  with  ammonia  sulphate  of  copper,  which 
filtered  oat  most  of  the  heat  rays,  he  was  thought  to  lutve  effected  a  vast 
improTement.  Finally,  when  the  whitened  fa<»  was  dispensed  with,  and 
the  sitting  reduced  to  a  few  minnt«s.  there  were  folk  who  fancied  that 
the  millenninm  had  arrived  for  tiie  son-painter  and  his  clients. 

Bat  thoogh,  as  tbe  preeent  Exhibition  offers  ample  proof,  we  have 
learned  a  good  deal  sinee  then,  the  advances  of  late  years  have  been 
mainly  in  apparatus,  in^e  ease  and  rapidity  of  manipaUtion,  and  in  the 
art  of  printing  the  negativee  in  a  manner  which  ensm'ea  greater  beauty 
and  durabiUty  to  the  poeitivee.  Artistic  talent  has  also  been  pressed  into 
tbe  eervioe  of  tbe  seience,  but  it  has  been  more  frequently  displayed  in 
land*eapathan  in  flmn  work.  And  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  the 
improvemeate  have  been  effected  by  amateun.  The  latter  are,  indeed, 
in  many  instance*  amateun  in  name  only.  They  do  not  make  a  pro- 
feasion  of  what  is  th*  amusement  of  their  idle  hours.  But  in  skill  and 
knowledge  a  large  number  of  them  are  mote  than  the  equals  of  their 
taaebcra.  They  have,  moreover,  lime  and  money  to  devote  to  experi- 
ment which. are  not  at  th*  disposal  of  the  profeadonal,  who  must  spend 
his  houn  of  daylight  in  earning  an  income  by  the  process  which  enable* 
him  to  seenn  sitten  at  a  price  not  higher  than  thoee  charged  by  bis 
rival  roond  the  comer.  Mo  doubt  a  vast  number  of  the  amateun  who 
infest  tbe  Ugfaway*  and  byways,  who  jump  from  a  bicycle,  produoe  a 
'  kodak  '  or  a  '  detective,'  or  tet  three  legs  astraddle  with  a  ({uartei -plate 
camera  on  the  top  of  Ihem,  take  a  '  sliot '  at  the  fair  face  of  Nature, 
and  an  of!  again,  an  but  indifferent  eompetiton  with  the  professional. 
But  the  amusement  keape  them  out  of  mischief,  and  their  handiwork 
i«  bettor  ttian  a  pea  •ana-ink  deactiplion,  and  mora  accurate  than  the 
of  paaail  **fflhto     Aad  it  plaa***  tba  executant,  though  th*  average 


■  pfeinn '  of  lb*  antag*  analaar,  woriting  with  rapid  dry  platee,  M>er 
roll*,  or  caDuloid  film*,  wbidi  daring  tbe  past  twelve  months  have  almoet 
dfaiplfd  glaa*  in  tbe  baggage  of  the  tourist,  is  vf^  ealculated  to  make 
lb*  an  prood  of  hi*  proeeadinga.  Tb*  proteasioaal  has,  therefore,  no 
'  a  to  b*  jaaloo*  of  this  kind  of  amateur.  He  is  an  excellent 
lor  appamtaa.  aad  in  other  w^s  brings  much  ^ist  to  tbe 
mill.  It  t*  cMtain  that,  after  good-natured  mends  have 
t*d  to  hav*  •  their  portraiu  taken"  by  him,  they  are  not  at 
all  likely  to  repeat  the  process,  or  to  entertain  in  the  future  a  less 
appreciative  opmioo  of  the  professional  than  of  old.  Hence,  there  is, 
perhape,  ito  eeeopatiaa  in  life  in  which  one  elas*  of  worken  are  on  better 
terms  with  the  oIlMr.  Tet,  it  is  none  the  leee  true  that  a  large  proportion 
of  tbe  beat  work  on  view  to-day  will  probably  be  credited  to  the  men  and 
wonen  who  praeli**  photognphy  •*  aa  amnsemant. 

Then  will  be  soma  diaa^omtment.  Amid  all  the  excellent  Undseapea 
and  sea  IT*  pes,  cloud  stndiai  and  oompoailions,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for 
tbe  oft-proQiised  photogsapb*  in  oolonn.  A  few  months  ago  this  dis- 
eovacT  WB*  aiBroMd  to  have  been  made  by  a  Bohemian  opentor ;  but 
Uma  baa  "       ""  "      " 

W* 


baa  not  conflmed  all  tht  pl*ae»nt  things  which  wan  then  prophesied. 
fear  that,  aa  Captain  Alio^y  then  declared  would  be  the  case,  tbe 


approaeb  to  snein***  ia  pfododng  colourad  pieteiw  br  light  alone 
i*  tb*  *nug*stinn  to  lak*  Ihre*  nagatives  of  tbe  saote  subject  through 
diltanat  cetonr*d  glaa***  aomplamentary  to  the  three-colour  iteosations, 
wUeb  togalbar  giv*  to  th*  *j*  the  sensation  of  white  light  Yet  even  thi* 
■liO  to  b*  put  into  practice,  is  open  to  objection  on  account  of 
ho*  of  the  gl*eses  used,  and  ia  not  that  "  photography  in 
_  r  whieb  popiuar  expectation  ha*  been  so  long  waiting.    To 

a  Vbetaimh  on  a  plata,  afl«r  the  naoal  manner,  aad  hope  to  see 
••aiy  inad*  dbplayed  jniA  a*  th*y  an  seen  in  tbe  ground  glass  of  the 
camera,  is  hopelesa,  for  the  sftnple  reason  that  no  possible  cbBmieal  can 
ever  be  affected  at  the  same  time  in  a  doxen  different  ways  bv  tbe  same 
kind  of  ligfat.  In  short,  though  it  is  rash  to  play  the  prophet  in  any 
seiene*,  and  eepecially  in  one  like  photography,  the  progress  of  which 
depend*  upon  diseoveria*  in  optics  and  in  chemistry  stifl  unmade,  the 
,l*Ming  i*  beginning  to  gain  ground  in  the  mind*  of  mm  not  altogether 
'peeeimiata  that  in  taking  pioturee  by  the  sua  we  have,  as  in  microscopy 
and  astronomy,  gone  about  a*  far  a*  we  an  ever  likely  to  get.  Better 
apparatus,  easier  handling  of  tbeee  delicate  tools,  and  more  extensive 
applications  of  the  art  to  •vaiyday  life,  are  probably  the  chief  advances 
which  the  future  has  in  ston  for  us.  The  automatic  machine,  by  which, 
at  tlie  cost  of  dropping  a  "  pennv  in  tlie  slot,"  a  recognisable  likeness  of 
tbe  iavestor  is  to  be  ebot  out  by  wheels  inside,  is,  perhaps,  in  a  rough 
way,  the  forecast  of  what  in  a  mora  refined  fashion  will  be  aooomplished 
in  li>e  future.  No  traveller  in  diMant  lands  now  thinks  of  Uborionsly 
painting  tbe  scenes  througb  which  he  paaase,  or,  like  Bruce,  spending 
months  of  patient  skill  in  depicting,  with  all  the  erron  introduced  by  the 
"  personal  factor,"  the  arehit«otaral  remains  of  antiquity.  Five  minutes' 
laboor,  and  tbe  moat  minuto  detail*  of  the  moet  intricate  design,  the  face 
of  tbe  most  bUarrt  savage,  or  a  landscape  which  no  words  could  ever 
folly  desonbe,  are  transferred  tor  all  generations  to  a  dry  glass  plate,  or 
better  still,  lo  a  film  of  gelatine,  or  a  piece  of  paper  sensitised  by 
"  emulsion."  This  negative  is  even  more  acute  than  tne  eye.  For  now 
that  the  heavens  an  being  systematically  photographed  by  international 
oo-opention,  it  is  not  nnfrequently  found  that  stars  appear  on  the  plate 
which  the  obaerver  bad  never  noticed  with  tbe  teleaoope.  The  motions 
of  an  animal,  tb*  tigiag  of  a  lightning  flash,  an  now  caught  by  the 
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■oamera.  Facsimilet  of  rare  mannscripts  are  so  easily  produced  by  the 
same  obedient  amanuensis  that  the  possession  of  a  priceless  codex  is  no 
longer  an  anxiety  to  the  librarian ;  and  the  American  book  pirate  has 
learned  by  photography  to  reproduce  them  so  cheaply  that  their  patrons 
are  content  with  the  sham  instead  of  the  reality.  But  beyond  these  and 
a,  hundred  similar  applications,  the  sun-painter  seems  unable  to  go. 

[The  Globe.] 

Thebe  has  been  a  private  view  to-day  at  the  rooms  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
■of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  of  the  annual  exhibition  of  ^he  photographic 
Society,  which  opens  to  the  public  on  Monday,  and  remains  open  until 
'November  12.  In  point  of  size  the  exhibition  is  much  the  same  as  in 
previous  years  ;  but  is  increasingly  interesting  from  the  popular  point  of 
■view,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  far  less  of  the  portrait  element  and  much 
more  of  the  pictorial.  Consequently  it  is  more  an  amateur's  show  than 
one  by  professionals,  and  as  amateurs  excel  in  landscape  and  genre  sub- 
.  jeets  the  exhibition  largely  gains  in  attractiveness  by  the  change.  Still, 
almost  necessarily,  perhaps,  at  present,  there  is  much  on  view  that  is 
crude  and  amateurish.  There  are  not  a  few  exhibits  that  hardly  deserve 
a  passing  glance,  and  some  that  claim  scarcely  more.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  some  should  have  been  hung  at  all.  Of  the  bulk,  however, 
it  may  be  said  that  they  show  more  or  less  artistic  instinct,  as  well  as 
technical  skill ;  while  the  number  that  are  real  works  of  art  is  decidedly 
on  the  increase.  One  feature  in  the  show  is  sure  to  excite  wonder  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  visitors,  especially  those  unacquainted  with  the 
present  photographic  craze.  It  is  that  the  majority  of  the  Society's  medals 
should  have  been  presented  to  faded-looking  "  fuzzy "  pictures,  out  of 
focus,  and  generally  indistinct ;  printed  on  sensitised  rough  drawing 
paper.  There  are  an  abundance  of  pictures  that  will  seem  to  the  many 
far  more  worthy  of  these  distinctions,  and  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  the  present  craze  will  find  many  admirers  among  the  general 
j)ublic.  Another  feature  of  the  exhibition  is  that  the  gieater  part  of  the 
pictures  are  of  small  dimensions,  showing  that  the  tourist  camera  has 
been  in  active  and  successful  operation.  The  number  of  enlargements  is 
not  great,  but  they  are  distinctly  merito^ous,  while  there  are  few  direct 
pictures  of  the  larger  sizes,  and  those  are  almost  entirely  confined  to 
portraits.  Among  the  exhibitors  are  H.  P.  Eobinson,  J.  Gale,  Ernes 
Spencer,  H.  Tolley,  T.  M.  Brownrigg,  Lyddell  Sawyer,  J.  E.  Austin,  and  T. 
51.  Brownrigg,  who  send  a  number  of  exhibits  each — mostly  landscape 
with  figures,  or  cattle,  or  boats.  No.  231  is  an  idealistic  picture  by  R.  H. 
Lord,  which  recalls  Millet's  masterpiece,  and  is  a  very  successful  art  study. 
In  a  prominent  corner  is  an  enlargement  by  the  Autotype  Company  of  a 
negative  by  Browne  and  Shepherd,  of  Calcutta,  of  the  Tozal  Mahal,  Agra, 
which  is  notable  for  its  technique ;  and  near  by  (No.  277)  a  very  good 
study  by  Clarence  James,  entitled  His  First  Study,  and  depicting  a  boy 
drawing  a  dog.  No.  222,  a  study  of  two  boys'  heads,  by  Ealf  W.  Robinson, 
is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  exhibition.  In  the  apparatus  department 
is  a  novelty  entitled  "  Diazotype  printing."  It  is  a  "  positive  process," 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  diazo  derivatives  of  a  newly  discovered  group 
of  coal  tar  colouring  matter — known  under  the  name  of  primuline — are 
extremely  sensitive  to  light,  and  therefore  rapidly  decompose  on  exposure. 
The  diazo  compounds  react  with  a  variety  of  coal  tar  derivatives— phenols 
and  amines — to  form  colouring  matters  of  very  rich  shades ;  when  de- 
composed by  light  this  property  is  entirely  lost  in  the  product  of  decom- 
position, which  is  an  inert  substance.  After  exposing  a  surface  sensitive 
with  the  diazo  compound  to  the  graduated  action  of  light,  such  as  results 
Irom  the  varying  tones  of  a  positive,  the  destruction  of  the  diazo  compound 
•is  found  to  have  taken  place  in  exact  proportion,  and  the  subsequent 
■development  produces  a  coloured  picture  with  an  accurate  reproduction  of 
•the  details  of  the  ori^nal.  Shown  behind  glass  some  would  make 
excellent  imitations  of  tiles,  while  the  prints  exhibited  on  cloth  promise 
-to  become  popular  for  decorative  purposes.  Several  well-known  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  exhibit  cameras,  instantaneous  shutters,  and  other 
accessories.  Detective  cameras  evidence  no  sign  of  waning  popularity, 
and  the  snapshots  on  view  show  an  increasing  amount  of  merit. 

[Sunday  Times.] 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  will 
be  open  from  to-morrow  till  the  middle  of  November,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall 
East.  The  number  of  exhibits  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  and  while 
the  show  does  does  not  include  any  individual  works  of  starthng  value,  or 
very  surprising  new  developments,  it  reveals  a  steady  progress  on  the  part 
■of  the  members  of  the  Society  as  well  as  outside  amateurs.  The  average 
<>f  merit  is  very  even,  and  it  must  often  have  been  a  matter  of  close 
inspection  for  the  judges  to  decide  upon  the  pictures  and  collections  most 
worthy  of  their  coveted  medals.  The  platinum  processes  of  printing 
have  so  entirely  superseded  the  old-fashioned  silver  and  gold  tonings,  that 
special  mention  is  made  when  any  form  save  platinotype  is  used.  It 
used  to  be  an  ideal  of  photography  to  produce  its  prints  with  the  shiniest 
and  most  glazy  surfaces  imaginable.  The  present  standard  of  excellence 
18  the  bold  quality  of  an  etching  or  an  impressioniste  drawing  printed  upon 
the  rough  face  of  hand-made  drawing  paper.  Among  the  most  striking 
of  the  photographs  shown  yesterday  at  the  private  view  were  the  interesting 
series  of  portraits  of  the  Eoyal  Academicians  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Robinson,  in 
(^mpletion  of  the  set  he  commenced  and  exhibited  last  year  many  of 
them  being  admirable  character  studies.    Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer  'secured  a 


medal  for  a  pleasing  group  of  pictures,  one  of  a  crowded  Thames  steamer, 
Off  to  the  Seaside,  giving  an  almost  Tumeresque  effect  of  smoke  and 
haze.  Very  clever  were  Mr.  B.  Gay  Wilkinson's  set  of  seashore  studies 
which  duly  received  medallio  recognition,  and  Mr.  Harry  Tolley's  softly 
toned  pretty  Irish  sea  and  lake  views  deserved  and  received  the  same,  as 
did  Mr.  E.  N.  Lord,  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark,  Mr.  J.  N.  Austin,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
B.  Wellington,  for  more  or  less  interesting  examples.  The  sets,  however, 
which  will  attract  the  most  notice  come  from  India,  and  are  done  by  Mr, 
Shapoor  N.  Bhedwar — a  really  beautiful  series  of  classical  groups,  graceful 
in  pose,  and  charming  in  soft,  yet  clear,  light  and  shade.  Almost  all  the 
leading  professional  photographers  are  represented,  Mr.  Byrne  sending  a 
collection  of  his  "  At  Home "  pictures,  Mr.  Mendelssohn  some  pleasing 
portraits  of  society  beauties,  and  Jlr.  Van  der  Weyde  many  pretty  studies, 
including  a  deliciously  dainty  group  of  the  three  children  of  Mr.  Mortimer 
Menpes,  who  are  posing  as  miniature  graduates  of  a  Japanese  "  School 
for  Scandal." 


Jforcign  i^otes  antj  §LmB. 

All  kinds  of  improvements  ore  constantly  being  suggested  for  the  glass 
roofs  of  photographic  studios,  and  a  great  many  of  them  turn  out  to  be 
only  improvements  in  the  eyes  of  their  snggesters.  Such,  however, 
would  appear  not  to  be  the  case  with  the  very  excellent  studio  design 
recommended  by  Herr  WUde,  of  Gorlitz,  as  being  employed  by  Herr 
Johannes  Haupt,  of  Iglau.  This  gentleman  builds  his  studio  with  a 
gabled  glass  roof  in  the  ordinary  manner,  the  glass  employed  being  ordi- 
nary clear  window  glass.  Some  distance  below  this  roof  he  arranges  a 
second  horizontal  roof  composed  of  sheets  of  ground  glass  laid  on  T  irons 
which  run  across  the  studio.  This  flat  roof  is  said  to  make  a  much 
pleasantsr  impression  than  the  inclined  roofs  usually  employed,  and  the 
lighting  is  said  to  be  more  equable.  Further  advantages  of  the  arrange- 
ment are  said  to  be  that  it  prevents  the  entry  of  any  du-ect  sunlight,  and 
that  it  renders  the  studio  cooler  in  summer  than  is  usual  with  other 
installations.  In  addition  to  the  "matt,"  glass  sheets  are  merely  laid 
upon  the  T  irons  and  not  puttied  in,  so  that  they  may  easily  be  removed  for 
cleaning,  or  in  winter  when  the  entry  of  warm  air  between  the  two  roofs 
is  desired  in  order  to  melt  away  accumulations  of  ice  or  snow  that  may 
have  collected  upon  the  outer  roof. 


Hekr  Liebegano  has  been  making  some  remarks  concerning  the  osmium 
toning  bath  recommended  by  M.  Mercier,  and  of  which  we  gave  an  account 
some  weeks  ago.  This  is  what  he  says  : — "  The  toning  salt  consists 
essentially  of  ammonium-osmium,  chloride,  and  acetic  acid,  and  is  fit  for 
use  on  simple  solution  in  water.  On  immersing  in  the  bath  a  washed-out 
silver  print,  it  first  assumes  a  brown  tinge,  after  which  the  half  lights 
tone  a  deep  azure  blue.  Aristo  paper  tones  deep  blue-black  when  acted  on 
sufficiently  long,  which  gives  a  very  beautiful  effect,  considerably  superior 
to  that  of  platinum  prints.  The  prints  ought  not  to  be  washed  out  be- 
tween toning  and  fixing." 


As  a  means  of  preventing  the  formation  of  bubbles  in  albumen  paper, 
Herr  Kronke  recommends  the  following  solution  : — 

Glycerine       15-20  c.c. 

Water 100     ,, 

Common  salt    5  grammes. 

The  prints  are  immersed  in  this  solution  immediately  on  being  taken  off 
the  frame.  The  object  of  the  salt  is  to  precipitate  any  silver  dissolving 
in  the  bath  as  chloride.  The  efficacy  of  Herr  Kronke's  receipt  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  well  established  however. 


Professob  Eder  and  Herr  Lehnart  have  been  making  experiments  on 
platinum  toning,  and  the  results  to  which  they  have  been  lead  go  to 
show  that  toning  a  silver  image  with  platinum  presents  many  advan- 
tages over  the  employment  of  commercial  platinum  paper,  especially  as 
regards  economy  of  platinum — a  point  of  some  importance,  considering 
the  constantly  rising  price  of  platinum.  The  best  results  were  obtained 
with  Dr.  Just's  algein  paper  and  arrowroot  paper.  The  toning  batb 
recommended  is : — 

Potassium  platino-ohloride      1  gramme. 

Water      500-1000  c.c. 

Nitric  acid      5-10  drops. 

Time,  5  to  10  minutes. 


We  have  to  chronicle  the  death  through  a  sailing  accident  of  two  well- 
known  Berlin  artists — the  sculptor  Eiffsack,  and  the  painter  Paul  Weimar. 
Herr  Weimar  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Photographic 
Society,  and  was  an  artist  of  very  considerable  attainments.  He  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  the  Berlin  Academy,  where  his  pictures  of  Dutch 
life  excited  well-deserved  admiration.    In  particular  his  Fischermiidcheit 
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and  Bet  NUmci  ran  dm  Dag  beat  wita«M  lo  hk  talant  m  •  pkinter,  and 
hia  peeiiliar  ability  in  leprodaeiog  lb*  national  ebaractariaties  of  the 
eoontry  to  which  he  wai  rerj  specially  attached. 


#?>nr  Glutoriai  JCablr. 

Sew  ABTisra— No  4. 

Undoo  I  KtOAM  Pacl,  Tanca.  *  Oo.  Uattid. 
Tbs  pictuiw  in  tbix  number  ars  wlectiona  from  the  works  of  Mr. 
Lrddell  Sawjer.  They  are  repreiwUtiTe  of  this  clever,  artistic 
photographer,  and  have  all  obtained  medala  at  tome  one  or  other  of 
the  niuneroa*  exhibitiooa  recently  held.  They  are  reepectivelT, 
WmtintM  ***  SoaU,  Tike  CattU  OmrtA,  In  the  TwOight,  and  The 
Boat  BuittUn  We  have  on  fonntr  oceaaion*  given  an  aeoonnt  of 
theee  and  other  works  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  hence  it  ia  now  nnnnwiaaary  to 
do  to.  The  engrmring  and  prinCtDg  are  »ach  as  to  do  fitting  justice 
to  theee  clever  pictorea.  The  text  is  a  discriminative  eaMy  on  Bb. 
Sawyer's  works  and  cosnate  topics  by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  M.A., 
some  of  whoM  remarks  on  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  artist  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  reprodneiog  ia  the  interests  of  art. 


AMATxru  Pbotoobapbbb  Pwa  Pictubib.— No.  II. 

Ix  this  number  we  have  a  series  of  aiae  ezeellent  Woodborytypes  of 
NorwMU  scenery  by  Mr.  Paul  Lttm.  eight  of  theee  being  quarter- 
plate  «•  aad  one  wbofe-plate.  Thar  form  a  osefol  aooompaniment 
m  lo  the  Mifal  seriee  of  articles  on  Norway  which  we  have  recently 
ValiUad,  and  which  were  written  by  a  gentleman  who  formed  one  of 
'  &eMr^withwhiehMr.Uagaw«t  to  the  "Land  of  the  Midnight 
8an7  The  tone  ie  an  etyaving  hiMk,  and  the  text  (by  Mr.  Luge) 
is  a  well-written  iceoont  of  hb  TMit 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPUCATIOM8  FOR  PATKNTBL 
Wo.  U,<m.— "An  Imnoved  PtwfMea  «t  Chmkalt  idsptad  to  lbs  Dmrdop- 
■mtofPbolanapkfcPfaMssaaddisUka.'  A.UcDonxLD—DuUtSipUmttr 
34,  lan. 

N«i  11,092.— "▲  New  or  Isiprovsd  IlMteaslcr."    F.  C  SoooiTa.— Ooistf 
atptomttrt*,i9n. 

Vo.  IS,  lOa— "  IiBpfovad  Aansntas  tor  lUdaf  lattutuMOOs  Pbotacnphs." 
J.  F.  rwm*.—llatml  AyOiSrM,  UM, 

NoL  15,113.— "An  Imnrovid  Stand  tor  Bladle  Ckiaaas^ad  Optical  Ua- 
tsras."    T.  P.  Watmhi.— Astef  S^tmiw  S4,  ItWH 

Na  15,137.-"  Improvsd  PbotBgwa^k  Onnen."     Osmmaaieatsd  by  EL 
BnlUrd.    1.  P.  BATLT.-DsArfl^Siitsr  M,  18M. 

N&  l&,18ft.— "  lapiofWMBts  in  Phete  mheniiiby."    0. 9nrtam.—DoUd 
ay tieitor  at,  laWi 

PATBNTa  COMPLETED. 

Umovamnm  n  on  BnAraro  to  PnorooaAraic  C4iiia  asl 

.Va  5337.    CnAUm  Wnnnrrr.  CUa^a^Ooofc.  IllinoU,  Uaitod  States  of 

Mr  IsvaBtion  rdates  to  lbs  Immefmnt  of  pbotognpbic  camaas  sad  their 
a4)aDetB,  my  tnmutwnsnti  bshf  aspseiany  dwipied  for  th«  variety  which 
may  be  twmad  ^'eockst"  eanaras,  or  thoas  of  toch  diminatlTa  liae  a«  to 
1  eoBvaltantly portable faithe  hand,  or  by  fadng  otherwise  cairied 
r  en  the  pwaon  tsady  tor  liijleti  ass  wfaaiavtr  dashed ;  and 
'       '  to,  my  fiiieiitlan  wirtii.  parttoolarly,  to  the  lans- 

imaras,  lo  means  tor  eanlnbiac  a  flaxible  seii*itia«l 

ribbon  tor  the  aagalive  pUtaa,  bi  lb*  form  both  ofs  continnoos  ihsst  or  ribboo, 
er  la  seninte  plates  eat  to  daairad  *Ua ;  to  the  Dambcring  and  ooDstractioo  ol 
the  —stive  rfthen,  end  to  the  ettlag  minbaaliir  for  wvarlac  it  into  pUtea, 
aad  mseee  tor  psiarfUhn  ebs»vaMcn  ef  the  pesltl  no  of  any  aaptira  pUte  for 

ne  objacta  of  my  improvemaata  ara  to  provide  a  eooslra^Mi  of  thsjnstn- 
■Mntwheraby  •     ■   "  •  ■       »..--.       - 

tlvaly  ' 


of  the 


edannyeathe 

edfenns  rdhrr 

dstaOtortha 


wf«by  It  ihall  be  prodacsabta  hi  the  variona  farma,  sad  fai  the  compars- 
Wmrtlve  iliisinafnas  wHh  iimBwHwalily  Ism  oapaaHy.  to  adapt  it 
theean>mlsneefarwhkhltlsls?w<il,  aadthapatpeseefpwtosllBt 


( the  opantloaB  nsaeaaary  la  Mdkii«  naffBtivs-piata  espeenaa. 

[The  spedfleation  ia  illaatraled  by  no  fmar  than  twentv-aigfat  drawings, 
and  lbs  aalnrs  of  the  invention  may  to  soma  extant  be  dedooed  from  the 
foOoningcWms]:— 

I.  Ashaleiiapheaaiaiainthefannefanepataglaaa,  naldriaaa,  book,bo«, 
er  the  l&enMBaMiieadily  portable  artkleb  and  prorMol  wttb  nagaUve-pUto 
■aMial  hiihe  torm  of  fczibU  iiiiiHliil  Abes,  sad  wHh  maans  banin 


deieribed  for  controlling  the  raid  ribbon,  snbetaotiaUy  as  described.  2.  A 
photograph  camera  in  the  form  of  an  opera  glass,  field  l^ua,  book,  box,  or  the 
like  small  and  readily  portable  article,  and  provided  with  negative-plate 
roaterial  in  the  form  of  a  coDtiouous  flexible  sensitised  ribbon,  perforatml  at 
intervals  and  nnmbered,  and  means  for  controlling  the  ribbon,  substantially  as 
described.  S,  A  photograph  camera  in  the  form  of  an  opera  glass,  field  gusa, 
book,  box,  or  the  like  amaU  and  readily  portable  article,  contaioine  a  trtangnlar 
compartment  having  the  Una  at  its  apex,  and  provided  in  its  base  wiui  on 
apettnre  for  pUta  exposnre,  aabstantiallT  as  described.  4.  A  photograph 
camera  in  the  form  of  aa  open  glass,  field  glass,  book,  box,  or  the  like  small 
and  rratlily  portable  article,  containing  a  central  triangular  compartment, 
having  the  leoa  at  its  apex  and  open  at  its  base,  and  dividing  the  interior  of 
the  article  into  three  eomportmeata,  the  central  of  which  sen'es  to  make  the 
expoanre  throogh  it,  and  the  lateral  ones,  respectively,  for  storing  the  plates 
before  and  after  their  ezpoeare,  aubatantiallr  aa  deacribed.  5.  A  photograph 
camera  ia  the  form  of  aa  opera  ^aaa,  field  put,  book,  box,  or  the  like  smidl 
and  readUv  portable  article  oootaining  a  central  triaognlor  comportment, 
having  the  Tena  at  its  apex  and  open  at  ita  baae,  and  dividing  the  interior  of  the 
article  into  three  eompaitmento,  the  central  of  which  aerves  to  make  the 
expoann  throogh  it,  and  the  lateral  ooea  oontainiog.  respectively,  a  roll  of 
flexible  aanaitiawl  negative  ribbon  and  a  deliveiy  friction-roller,  to  which  the 
cad  of  the  ribbon  ia  passed  aroand  the  base  of  the  triangular  compartment, 
anbatantially  as  deeenbed.  &  lo  a  photograph  camera,  a  shutter  provided 
with  means  for  aetoatinc  it  by  a  ain^  operalkn  both  to  set  and  trip,  aa1>- 
stantially  aa  deacribed.  7.  In  a  photograph  camera  employing  negative  platea 
ia  the  form  of  flexible  aansttiaed  ribbon,  a  coknued-glasa  peep  hole  in  the  case 
through  which  to  paradt  the  poaiUon  of  the  negative  plate*  to  be  located,  sub- 
atantislly  aa  daaaibad.  8.  la  a  photograph  camera  having  all  its  ports  con- 
toasd  in  a  eetapaet  eass  ia  abe  rendering  it  readily  portoble,  a  slotted  tube  in 
the  ease  at  one  aida  of  the  lens  for  confining  the  roll  of  sensitised  flexible 
arotiv*  ribboo,  and  a  wiadlac  roller  at  the  opposite  aide  of  the  lens  upon 
whioh  to  seem*  the  fk«e  end  of  the  ribbon  paaaed  aeroaa  the  lens,  and  unwind 
it  ftom  the  roll,  anhstantislly  sa  deacribed.  9.  A  photograph  camera  bovine 
ita  eoatoininc  eass  of  a  diminntive  tin  rendering  it  readily  portable,  and 
formed  with  Uasooplagfnunsa,  anbatantially  aa  deacribed.  10.  A  photograph 
caman  haviag  Its  contafaiint  oaas  of  a  diminntive  aim  rendering  it  readily 
portable,  and  *~***"'f  the  sevwed  or  nnaaverad  ^ataa  formed  of  flexible 
asasitissd  ribbon,  and  a  toietion  feed-rollar  for  manlpolating  the  aaid  plotea, 
sahahntially  as  daaetibad.  11.  In  a  pbotognph  camera  of  a  kind  describe<^ 
wbwaby  It  M  tormadoompaetly  in  diminutive  aixa  rendering  it  readily  portable, 
the  eemhinstion  with  the  mliBtlve  plate,  flexible  ribbon  contained  therein 


II,  of  cutting  mechoniam  for  severing  a  plate  fW>m 

eiuueaia,  sabslantiallr  oa  described.     12.  In  o  pno 

of  a  Uad  deacribed,  whereby  it  is  formed  compoctly  in  diminntfve 


the  ribbon  after 


sabslantially  oa  described.     12.  In  o  photograph 
ly  in  diminntive 
rsDdariBg  it  nadUy  portable.  t£a  combination  witli  the  n<^Uve  plate, 
eonteinea  tasrelB,  n 


flezihle  ribhon  wmtihiri  tbsni^  means  for  manipulating  it,  and  the  triangular 
ftaasu  of  a  spool  tor  the  ftae  and  of  the  roll  of  ribbon,  having  a  fastener  con- 
nected with  the  spool  by  a  link,  sahslantiallv  as  dsacribed.  13.  In  a  photo- 
graph ramera  In  the  form  of  aa  opera  gtaaa,  field  gUaa,  book,  box,  or  the  like 
email  and  rvadily  portable  ortlda,  the  oombinaUon  with  the  containing  case  of 
a  roll  of  negative  ribbon,  the  triangular  firame,  a  friction  feed-roller  and  a 
raeeptaele  for  the  plates  of  ihs  ribbon  after  expooure,  substantially  u  deacribed. 
li,  A  photognph  camera  tormed  with  an  open  or  field  glaaa,  having  the  out- 


side  tslaseopic  oylinden  hrmlBg  spools  lor  aupportinx  and  operating  the 
fleidble  nasitliii  ribbon,  sabataatudly  aa  deacribed.  15.  A  photograph  camera 
tormed  wtth  on  opera  or  IMd  gUaa  with  the  outside  taleacopie  cylinden 
aflbidiac  spools  for  anppartiag  and  operating  'flexible  negative  ribbon,  and 
eoatsiaii^  the  triaagalar  (ksas  open  at  its  baae,  and  havfaig  the  lena  at  its 
apex  and  provided  with  ahnttsrmaohanism  aotnated  to  perform  all  ita  functions 
throogh  a  stagis  prsnura  oa  its  spring  aontrolUng  rod,  anbatantially  os 

ArruAjica  ro«  Usi  wiik5  Cutti^io  i'uoToaRAnuo  Prints, 
PicruBss,  Moinm,  add  tbb  uke. 
No.  18,600.    Bimaimi  JuMxaaz,  11,  Brighton-place,  Stratford,  Liancaahire.— 
BepUmbert,  189a 

Mr  fanpravscsents  nlate  partlenlarly  to  the  thick  pieces  or  abeeta  of  glaas 
whiak  ara  need  when  entUag  off  the  edgea  of  photographic  priuta  or  picturea  to 
the  aiaa  of  the  i^sss  plalSL 

At  the  pttaent  time  the  glsa  sheet  is  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  print, 
picture,  or  mount  to  be  eat  to  sixe,  and  owing  to  the  srnooth  surface  of  the 
former  it  is  apt  to  slip  or  move  under  the  iireaaore  of  the  knife  when  cutting. 

In  order  to  overcome  thia  dUBcolty  I  proiioac  to  grind  or  otherwise  form 
three  or  more,  preferably  fonr,  amall  rrceasea  in  the  nnder  aide  of  the  gloss, 
say  nsar  each  comer.  Into  theee  recesses  are  secured,  by  ony  suitable  cement, 
smsll  pisoes  of  Indiorubber,  cork,  flannel,  or  other  suitable  material,  the  sur- 
fhoee  of  which  project  slir^'V  >-.von<l  the  foce  of  the  gloss ;  by  thia  means  the 
glasa  will  be  pnventad  ii  i  sidewaya  during  the  operation  of  cutting 

or  trimming  ue  edgee  of  ;  um,  or  mounts. 

Having  now  portioalarly  deacribed  and  oocertoined  the  nature  of  my  said  in- 
vention, and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declore  that  what 
1  claim  ia : — 

The  Improved  appliance  for  nsa  when  cutting  printa,  and  the  like  said  oppli- 
snoe  consisting  of  o  sheet  of  glssa  provided  with  recasaes  in  which  are  secunxl 
pieces  of  indiombber,  cork,  or  other  aniUbU  material  anbatantially  oa  and  for 
the  porpoeea  herein  aet  forth. 

Ixpaovximm  w  Bi-omaL  on  Dissotvwo-Tuiw  Laktbrvs. 

No  19,»M.    UntRT  BoiiD,  138,  WUderepool-road,  Warrington.— 

Seplmbtr  «,  1890. 

Mt  invention  conalsts  of  a  device  for  utilising  the  light  derived  fhmi  an  oil 

lamp,  or  other  suitable  iUuminont,  in  two  directions,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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produce  and  converge  npon  the  screen  two  independent  and  aimultaneoms  discs 
or  fields  of  view  from  one  light. ,.     ^.  ...       j.m.    f»v 

The  rays  utilised  are  those  shmmg  in  the  directions  right  and  left  of  the 
operator,  standing  behind  the  illuminant  and  facing  the  screen. 

Condensers  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  illuminant  with  their  edges  towards 
the  screen,  their  axes  corresponding  with  the  two  lines  of  light  from  the  central 
source.  ,  .  ,  .  .  ,■     i 

The  slides  or  transparencies  to  be  thrown  upon  the  screen  intervene  in  Iront 
of  the  condensers  in  the  usual  way.  ■,     .^v  i,    • 

Imagesof  the  slides  are  reflected  to  the  objective  lenses  (placed  with  their 
axes  at  right  angles  and  in  a  horizontal  plane  with  the  axes  of  tlie  condensers) 
by  piano-mirrors  or  specula  placed  vertically  between  the  slides  and  the  ob- 
jective lenses,  and  fixed,  in  regard  to  the  axes  of  those  lenses  and  of  the  con- 
densers, at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 

Means  for  bringing  the  two  discs  of  light  together,  at  varying  distances  of 
the  lanteni  from  the  screen,  are  provided  by  the  movement  of  one  or  both 
optical  systems  independently  on  a  common  pivot  under  the  illuminant,  the 
axis  of  which  pivot  lies  in  a  vertical  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the 
illuminant. 

An  alternative  method  is  to  preserve  the  condensers  in  a  fixed  position  in 
regard  to  the  source  of  light,  and  to  adjust  one  or  both  mirrors  and  their 
associated  objectives  on  separate  centres  or  pivots  with  vertical  axes,  which 
axes  lie  in  the  planes  of  the  reflecting  surfaces  and  cut  the  horizontal  axes  of 
the  condensers. 

The  claims  are : — 1.  A  bi-unial  or  dissolving- view  lantern,  having  a  pair  of 
light  condensers  located  one  at  each  side  of  a  common  source  of  light  with 
their  axes  passing  through  the  same,  two  sets  of  objective  lenses  having  their 
axes  intersecting  those  of  their  respective  condensers,  -two  reflectors,  each 
located  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  axes  of  its  condenser  and  lenses,  and 
adapted  to  reflect  the  light  fonvard  through  said  lenses,  and  means  for  adjust- 
ing some  or  all  of  the  above  parts  in  snch  manner  that  two  coincident  discs 
of  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  screen  at  varying  distances  of  the  lantern 
therefrom,  substantially  as  described.  2.  lu  a  bi-unial  or  dissolving-view 
lantern,  provided  with  two  sets  of  objective  lenses  having  axes  that  can  be 
made  to  converge,  a  pair  of  plain  mirrors  so  arranged  one  on  each  side  of  a 
common  source  of  light  that  the  lateral  rays  therefrom  are  reflected  forward 
through  said  lenses,  substantially  as  described.  3.  A  bi-unial  or  dissolving-view 
lantern  in  which  two  optical  systems,  such  as  described,  are  arranged  one  on 
each  side  of  a  common  source  of  light,  and  are  mounted  upon  suitable  frames, 
one  or  both  of  which  is  or  are  adjustable  about  an  axis  passing  through  such 
source  and  perpendicular  to  the  axial  plane  of  said  systems,  substantially  as 
and  for  the  purpose  described.  4.  The  alternative  arrangement  for  adjusting 
the  aforesaid  optical  systems  constructed  as  a  whole  substantially  as  described. 
5.  The  improvements  in  bi-unial  or  dissolving-view  lanterns,  taken  as  a  whole 
sabstantially  as  described,  whereby  the  user  is  enabled  to  perform  all  the 
necessary  operations  and  adjustments  from  the  rear  of  the  lantern  and  in  full 
view  of  the  screen. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Skftehbeb  30. — Technical  meeting. — Mr.  Frie.se  Greene  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Green,  of  the  firm  of  Green,  Cross,  and  Bevan,  showed  some  specimens 
of  the  diazotype  process  :  a  method  of  dyeing  or  producing  designs  by  means 
of  a  substance  sensitive  to  li^ht,  namely,  primuline  in  conjunction  with  sodium 
nitrite  and  an  acid.  S[>ecimens  of  fabric  which  had  leaf  and  geometrical 
patterns  of  four  colours,  namely,  orange,  red,  crimson,  and  purple,  were  shown ; 
and  some  fabric  that  had  been  treated  with  priniuline  and  exposed  to  light 
were  developed  in  the  solutions  that  gave  these  tints.  Another  specimen  of  an 
expoaed  but  nndevclopeii  fabric  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and,  by  means  of  the 
aolntions  applied  by  brushe.s,  was  developed  of  different  colours  at  different 
ports  of  the  pattern. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  asked  what  was  the  effect  of  longer  or  shorter  exposure. 

Mr.  Green  replied  that  if  too  short  an  exposure  was  given  the  effect  was 
that  of  a  daub  without  detail ;  if  the  exposure  was  too  long  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient depth. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spillkb  inquired  whether  the  effect  of  light  in  this  case  was 
Te<lucing  or  oxidising. 

Mr.  Green  replied  neither,  but  more  like  the  efl"ect  of  heat. 

Mr.  Cow  AN  inauired  whether  the  process  gave  gradations. 

Mr.  Green  replied  that  it  did  give  very  good  gradations. 

Mr.  John  Spillkb  thought  that  we  could  not  yet  see  the  full  extent  to  which 
the  process  might  be  used.  He  had  tried  the  prints  for  permanence,  and  found 
that  they  resisted  the  action  of  all  the  ordinary  laboratory  reagents.  As  to  the 
permanency  against  the  action  of  light,  he  had- exposed  them  to  the  action  of 


the  .sun  for  some  time  without  being  able  to  detect  any  change.  One  thing 
that  was  wanted  was  to  be  able  to  discharge  the  pale  yellow  colour  from  the 
groundwork  ;  perhaps  Mr.  Green  would  eventually  succeed  in  doing  this,  and 
then  he  thought  there  would  be  a  great  future  for  the  process  in  photographic 
priutine. 

Mr.  Varleyfshowed  a  stereoscopic  camera  for  producing.photographs  in  rapid 
succession. 

Mr.  Fbiese  Greene  had  made  exiiosures  with  it  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  in 
a  second,  and  produced  a  long  roll  of  paper  negative  film  that  had  been  ex- 
posed and  developed,  with  figures  showing  the  slight  extent  of  movement  that 
had  taken  place  between  the  exposures. 

It  was  announced  that  at  the  next  technical  meeting,  to  be  held  on  the  fourth- 
Tuesday  in  October,  the  apparatus  on  show  at  the  exhibition  woiUd  be  explained 
and  the  action  demonstrated. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Skptembee  25, — M.  G.  W.  Atkins  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  said  that  as  the  winter  was  coming  on,  and  many  people 
woidd  be  trying  photography  by  magnesium  flash  light,  it  would  be  well  to- 
mention  an  accident  that  had  recently  happened  in  connexion  with  one  of  these 
lamps  which  was  advertised  as  being  "practical,  safe,  and  reliable."  Mr. 
Dando  had  on  the  preceding  evening  brougnt  to  the  Photographic  Club  a  nozzle 
and  piece  of  ring,  which  were  all  that  was  left  of  the  lamp  in  question.  It  was 
of  a  "repeating"  pattern,  and  the  whole  charge  appeared  to  have  exploded  or 
ignited.  Not  only  was  the  lamp  itself  destroyed,  but  seven  panes  of  glass  were 
blown  out,  and  the  operator  had  his  hand  injured,  though  probably  not  per- 
manently. Whether  the  powder  sold  with  the  lamp  was  an  explosive  com- 
pound he  did  not  know,  but  the  effect  seemed  to  suggest  that  it  was. 

Photographs  taken  at  the  last  outing  of  the  Society  by  the  Chairman  and 
Messrs.  Chang,  Debenham,  and  Parfitt  were  passed  round. 

Mr.  P.  Everett  inquired  whether  any  one  had  had  experience  with  the 
white  light  said  to  be  safe  for  dark-room  purposes  that  had  traversed  a  solution 
of  nickel  and  cobalt,  as  described  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  photo- 
graphic papers. 

None  of  the  members  present  appeared  to  have  tried  the  light,  but  Mr.  W.  E. 
Debenham  said  that  as  the  light  from  every  part  of  the  visible  spectrum  had 
some  effect  on  photographic  compounds,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  where  the  possi- 
bility of  a  non-actinic  white  light  could  come  in.  He  had  shown  some  years 
ago  a  light  of  pale  yellowish  colour,  produced  by  reflection  of  red  and  green 
light  from  a  yellow  surface,  that  was  very  effective  for  photographic  manipula- 
tion, as  a  plate  might  be  exposed  to  it  longer  than  to  most  dark-room  illumi- 
nation without  showing  any  fog  ;  but  to  say  that  any  light  was  without  effect 
on  the  sensitive  plate  was,  he  thought,  a  mistake. 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  had  been  astonished  to  see  what  an  enormous  amount  of  light 
might  be  admitted  to  the  plate  after  the  development  was  well  advanced. 
Mr.  E.  W.  Parfitt  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Association. 
It  was  announced  that  on  the  9th  of  October  there  would  be  a  lantern  night 
and  a  demonstration  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  on  The  Effect  of  Large  and  Small 
Objectives  with  the  Lantern;  on  the  16th  the  discussion  on  Pictorial  Definition 
would  be  continued,  to  be  opened  by  Mr.  W.  K  Deljenham  ;  and  on  the  23rd 
Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich  would  open  the  discussion  on  Preparing  Sensitire  Plates. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 
September  26,— Mr.  W.  F.  Benham,  Chairman. 
Two  loans  were  granted. 
Messrs.  Sawyer  and  Jessup  were  elected  members. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
September  16,— Mr.  W.  Bishop  in  the  chair. 

This  being  a  technical  evening,  the  Chairman  asked  for  any  specimens  of 
negatives  or  prints  which  the  members  had  brought  with  them. 

Mr.  Parfitt  showed  a  number  of  beautiful  quarter-plate  negatives  taken  upon 
Lumiere's  plates  in  his  new  Quadrant  hand  camera,  and  developed  vrith  the 
following  ;— 

Sulphite  of  soda 1  ounce. 

Anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  1      ,, 

Water    10  ounces. 

B. 

Pyro  1  ounce. 

Sulphite  of  soda 4  ounces. 

Citric  acid    30  grains. 

Water   10  ounces. 

To  develop,  take  twenty-four  minims  of  A,  twenty  minims  of  B,  and  five 
minims  of  saturated  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  to  eacli  ounce  of  water. 
These  negatives  were  greatly  admired. 

Mr.  Grover  showed  some  beautiful  views  taken  in  Hampshire  and  printed  on 
Aristotype  paper  dried  on  glass. 

The  Secretary  showed  some  negatives  on  Ilford  ordinary  plates  developed 
with  the  soda  developer,  and  with  hydroquinone,  and  with  pyro.  All  developed 
without  sulphite  in  the  developer  were  stained  somewhat,  but  he  stated  that  in 
the  case  of  those  developed  by  the  soda  potash  developer  the  yellow  stain 
seemed  to  add  to  their  printing  properties. 

Mr.  Hudson  showed  a  new  spirit  level  brought  out  by  Mr.  Adams,  of  Alders- 
gate-street,  which  was  imbedded  in  a  right-angled  triangle  of  mahogany,  and 
was  useful  and  handy  in  practice,  the  price,  2s.  6rf.,  bringing  it  within  the 
reach  of  all. 

Mr.  Smith  showed  two  negatives  taken  from  a  coloured  subject — one  on  the 
ordinary  negative  plate,  the  other  on  an  isochromatic  plate,  and  the  •uperionty 
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of  the  Utter  iru  >t  ooe*  •••>. 
tpo;  -«  '  '-ucd  on  the 


Ur. 


alio  asked  the 


for  aoins  white 


.\1 
the 


naatniM. 
icpliad  that  doablkM  It  waa  caoaed  br  th«  water  with  which 
>-'n  mixed.    Ourth  {ntaah  and  caoatie  loda  aboald  always 
lor  boiled 


ether  than  wMnjrthin^  in  the  hydfoqaioooe  developer 
the  drveloper  to  i         ' 


which,  thouxh  to  ali  apwinin— ,  . 

wt  a«fcadd«tai<nt«tlo»  by  'i ■>» hijtlbr any  lenatt  of  tiiM.    Ha  had 

»  d«*dap  aooia  naaUrca  «<th  aooie  old  bydroqniaoaa  dan    . 

I  aied  tmlve  mooUia  afiynd  althooxb  he  bad  takaa  tba  pbUaa 


atteB|>tiM  to  d«*dap  eooia  naaUrca  «lth  aooie  oM  bydroqniaaaa  datalopar 

vUeb  hebad  aied  tmlve  mooUia  ma  nd  althooxb  he  bad  takaa  tba  pbUaa 

bom  tbraa  diCncol  packet^  they  aD  bad  tbr  ai>(>«araDce  of  beiaf  (oggsd  all 

~    "    "         ■  " '     1th  hvili  ... 


Ha  bad  sot  been  Tcry  moeaMlkl  with  bvilroiiaiBOiia,  b«t  aitar  aame  of 
tba  a^tiraa  wUeb  tba  Saentarr  bad  Aown.  it  waa  eridaat  that  it  oouM  be 
naed  i^uctatfaXir . 

M-  '  .it  great  can  aBeald  be  taken  not  to  get  the  tUgbteet 

tra' '  'leTciopilHr  natn 

Hr.  Ill  ino.-i  «ui«i  that  Loaifef^aslaiee  will  not  ataad  aimiioiila,  Ha  abo 
Mkcd  if  aB7  oB»  iMd  triad  add  MmW**  of  aoda  ia  tba  ORUaaiT  Bziag  bath. 

Mr.  Mackh  »lat«l  that  ba  wed  ■atehtenlpbiu  of  potartt  abowt  one  dndun 
to  a  vtot  of  hath— and.  a«iit<Wa>  to  Mr.  J.  Trail]  Tqrtor,  aalpbnrooa  add 
we^doaawell.  Salpbnvaa  add  baa  ao  deconpaaiag  eflbct  apoD  bypQ,  Oct 
tbaaddpiir«.ootoxi<JM.  Tbia  aeM bath  niakaa  the  alam  bath  iimiiii  laaary. 
M  lb*  Uaa  k  haidaMd  br  it 

Vm  tmcMKiAmr  aikad  when  pan  ffnxjVtat  totii  ba  obtoiDad  for  tba 
MOodfaKbnsbla  pvocaia. 

Mr.  Maesnatotod  tbatthaaalrwnwutofitBmdBgMBaBdlrTaiDall 
ijaaalilj  bdbn— Mag  tba  e«aMoiHb«t  Scbaiiac  aiifHwd  a  pan  PTw>«y- 
Baa,  gaaraalMd  to  dre  BO  ndiMBt  vboleeer,  ander  tba  anaa  of  caOaiifina. 

Ml  Umiii  ilaliil  that  MnattowaaaaMMtaacfalaiUBaottothadaifcraaai, 
both  for  daaaiM  tba  baeka  of  jdat«  tad  for  takiat  aiatoa  ftoa  tba  baada. 

Mr.  HcaMM  aMid  that  ba  had  Mtte bad  ^aaiMBrtHa  to bMk  Ua gMaad 
daa,  and  that  ba  bad  BttUiad  a  eeMdd  iba  aaat  MenadUljr  by  dMaiag  oC 
tba  eaiabioa  and  txiag  it  Hat  in  a  rardboanl  frame. 

Mr.  W.  T.  GknTBnoK  aakad  whether  cathedral  gncn  giaaa  la  Iktmt  of  oaa 
Ihtrkai  of  tha  oaair  paMr  aada  bjr  Bryaolda  h  DwaaaB,  aad  aoid  by 

MTMacua dolad uSthfa pa«« aaaaa  anelbBt  BMdiaa,  bat  that  mat 


can  waa  DMmwry  with  it  becaaae  tt  Mad.  He  tbowad  a  anaehaea  ef  H  aa 
Btad  in  tha  Society '•  tamp  which  had  daae  an.  He  aiao  alatod  that  cathtdnl 
oaem  waa  aiaanly  aaad  to  aiake  tba  U^lt  Bkote  t*iaaeaat. 

Mr.  Hvaani  ba*i»  (lalad  ttet  ba  ainya  worked  with  Ua  diah  oonrad  aatil 
thaaMdn  w^  waUoat. 

'  Mr-llACUa  dnw  attaatiaa  to  Mk  Ottwaa'a  aipertaMt  oa  (aa|faH  tba  pfarte 
f»  nadef^zpeaid  nentivca.  WkiMtaaiach  aaooald  ba  gat  oat  of  tta  plate 
at  apsMod  aaaiMaTMr.  Ctowaa  bad  anaiad  tba 


l%btoftha 
Itwaaiair 


aaiptin  to  the  fan 
ligbto  Joat  bi^a  to  be  cloadad,  aad 


ipBBtuiaatlih  , 
it  waa  aatoaiaUaK haw ditaO  eeold ba taM  toappaar  ia  piata appanatly  bepa- 
hm.  PltotahadbaMlakaafroaia«hantinaaBdftaBolhinfaUyamaad. 
aad  Tcrr  Uttia  difcaaea  caoU  ba  mmTrnm  tbia  it  waaU  appear  that  an 
ih  uAt  waa  aa  adeaaiafe  ia  datalaptog  aaderaxpaaad  iwiaHwa  if  the 
-     '^  -      ^^^^TWla^tbeMaeirtoEa&eaaaooU 


daeaiopar  waa  thrown  oC  aad 

Mr.  Hiliaos  aaU  that  ba  (o«ad  that  la  Ukiag  a  famlan  rfMa  aad 
wan  befocc  axing,  aad  thaa  laariat  tt  ia  alam  water  for  a  ihcrt  tima,  tt 
iateadlUd. 

Mr.  Macui  itatad  that  laalera  didea  left  la  the  hypo  bath  for  a  foogar 
tiaw  would  becoaw  a  better  cotoitr  if  black  wtiea  pot  in. 

TbaCBAJBMaaMUtkMlf  alaatvaiMa  waa  left  ia  tha  acatie  add  bath 
■id  fcr  (Iwili^  far  aoaa  ttea  it  woall  lataaaiiy. 

Tbc  SrxarriKT  aakl  that  be  bad  lai  i  mihilly  toaid  aad  iatanalBad  mbm 


.:«  la  the  uilpbo-Yanidc  bath. 

.t  tb«  8oci«ty  •houl'l  have  a  lantem-alide  eoBp 


last- 

tkm,  Bwaiirr*  vt  w  gitrn  oat,  aad  aacb'sembar  to  lake  the  nc^ttiTea  in  torn 
aad  laaka  alMat  fToaa  them. 

Ob  tha  MotkB  of  Maw*.  Covcami  aad  Hcmoii  tUa  iaa*«tiaa  waa  btattily 
takaa  ap;  aad  oa  tba  aetion  of  Mr.  Broatm  it  waa  agnedthat  four  negativee 
aboold  ba  aiqi^lad,  two  panaittim  of  alooda  if  the  memben  cbooea  to  pot 
tbaB  Iol 

Mr.  Macm  iiftail  to Mmly  tba  aotina.  and  tba  Chaimiax  oibred  to 
aapply  a  aaeoad  laatara  for  the  coanattlBBaL 

Mr.  awrni  aakad  whieb  waa  tbai^  place  to  put  the  apoU  that  wen  niaally 
fff»^  to  laatara  aHdea 

Tba  CHAnuiAli  eaid  that  they  ahoald  be  pUoe<l  oa  the  lida  which  bcea  yon 
when  the  alide  ia  held  np  lo  aa  to  look  tkbt  to  natnre. 

Tba  SccBsraaT  thea  atotad  that  October  7  woold  Iw  a  lantern  night ;  October 
n,  Deawaamtlaa  oa  Printiag  tm  Opal  OtnU,  by  Mr.  Frieee  Onaaa ;  Norem- 
bar  4  wooM  ba  tha  aaanol  natUbf,  aad  all  oomtnatioaa  for  oOean  moat  he 
laat  la  to  tha  Banalary  a  fortaldit  betoa  the  meeting ;  Xorambar  18  woald 
be  a  lantern  oigbt :  Daceraber  S,  Mr.  t.  TMII  Taylor  woaM  gire  hia  aecood 
Icedire  oo  SItneaetme  Photogtaatku /  Daermtier  1«  would  be  a  technical 
otaatag  aad  axMbMoa  of  "tnTaOWttadaBtahip"  pictnrea,  kindly  tent  by  the 
~"    rertha.dr     -       ~  - 


LONDON  PBOTOORAPHIC  SOCtHT, 
tKntMxn  St.— A  apadal  BMatlaf  waabdd  at  the  new  pnmiaai  of  the  Society, 
tha  Ueton-balL  Broadway,  HaaawnadU.  tba  Pnddaot,  Mr.  C.  BUtoo, 

fk^  tha  cbair. 

I  ■■rting  waa  of  an  iaforaml  rhaiaata,  then  bdag  ao  ipedal  boainam  to 

The  C*iljiinM*]i  mniadad  the  OMBibHa  that  the  aanaal  gaaenl  mattina 
woold  take  place  oa  Oetobv  10,  aad  maiMil  tha  hope  that  arory  oaa  woold 
■aka  aa  «4brt  to  ba  pnaaat    Ha  ao^nitalatad  tba  Bodaty  on  Ita  ebaaga  of 

thaa  asbiUtod  tha  fbiia  wpwllac  flaab-ligbt  Ump-ania 


na 


rniooa  and  portable  piece  of  appantmi  recently  introdaced  by  Messrs.  Adamt- 
Co.  A  "  Peipataal "  ahtttter  by  the  same  firm  was  alao  ahown.  Ibe  apecial 
feattma  of  this  abattar  are  that  it  reqnins  no  setting,  and  by  an  inguiions 
arrangeowBt  of  a  paaamatic  cushion  it  can  be  fitted  to  leoaes  of  viirioas  aiies 
without  the  employment  of  adapters.  Negatirea  and  prints  therefrom,  taken 
during  the  summer,  were  then  handed  round  and  criticised,  after  which  the 
prooaedinna  terminatad. 

The  aaaaal  noaral  meeting  takes  place  on  October  10,  at  the  Brood  war 
Lactnra-hall,  where  aU  htore  meetings  will  be  held.  Fritiay,  October  24,  will 
be  a  lantern  night    Memben  are  requested  to  bring  slides. 


NORl-H  MIDDLESEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUBL 
Snmnnta  31— Mr.  T.  C  Uwhbridm  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  £,T.  Hiseock  exhibited  several  wbnle-plate  prints'in  platinum,  which  weiv 
TiDt  Aaa,  the  aegatlrea  being  made  on  Edwards's  isochromatic  plates. 

Ir.  &  S.  Paul  axbiWtad  one  of  Chadwick's  ecUpae  lantem-slide  carriers  by 
wbieb,  wbaa  iatrodBdng  a  new  alida  opon  tba  screen,  it  first  cut  olTtbe  light, 
afler  which  the  ftash  sUde  waa  t>oshed  into  position  when  the  shutter  waa 
agaia  wttbdnwn,  aad  the  fireah  slide  appeared  ujion  the  screen.  The  simplicity 
inth  wUeb  it  worked  waa  especially  remarked  upon. 

The  QuiBMAli  then  called  upon  Mr.  Beadle  for  his  paper  and  demonstratioa 
of  lBBtani.aUde  making.    The  following  is  an  extract : — 

Geattaaia,— l«-nigBt  I  f^l  myself  somewhat  in  the  position  a  medical 
atadaat  adght  wbaa  aakad  to  diaoonrae  npon  aome  subject  before  a  society  of 
lavoad  doeton  wbaa  ha  Is  wall  aware  that  they  know  considerably  more  of  the 
BHttw  than  himaalf;  aaTattbele■^  at  the  risk  of  ivitareting  a  well-worn  phrase, 
I  da  Bot  thiak  thaa  eoa  be  a  more  interestin;;  bninrh  of  our  fascinating  art  than 
thajaadaeltou  of  alMaa  for  the  optical  Uir  i  the  few  simple  words  I 

ahad  gtre  yon  in  ooaaaxion  with  this  t'  <  indrn-e  any  of  you  who 

ban  BOt  aa  yot  triad  this  branch  to  do  so ;Le  liolidav  season  ia  over, 

wa  are  aU  anxfooa  to  show  oar  work  in  tlie  beat  poadble  way,  for  I  think  it  cannot 
ba  daaiad  that  in  a  daaa  tranaparencr  we  obtain  a  more  complete  resnlt  from- 
ear  iimtlras  thaa  ny  aay  olbar  printing  process.  Aa  to  the  production  of 
than,  I  do  BOt  pratoad  for  a  raooMnt  to  bare  fcir«aany  original  research  in  the 
anttar, bat  ntaer  to  ban  followxi  i^  .An-fully-Ii  i  could  the  instructions 
aaaaUy  iaaaad  with  the  plates  )'>  -.    In  reading  artides  in  the 

aa— OBI  photngnphic  booki>andj'  .  subject,  great  stress  is  nsnally 

hdd  apM  tha  aaoaiaity  of  daaaUneas  mr  .mi  'UMics,  measures,  Ac.  Thisisper- 
foetly  aonact.  At  tha  aoma  tloia  yon  will  find  that  tbe  ordinary  care  which 
baa  —Mai  yoa  to  prodaea  a  p)od  negative  will  enable  yon  to  obtain  a  good 
laatam  dide  f>om  It  There  are,  of  .-onr«-.  mnny  means  now  of  arriving  at 
good  results.  I  may  aay  that  I  ilo  nnt  tlnnk  anything  can  surpass  in  beauty 
than  nodooad  by  tae  Md  ooUodioa  process :  but  as  the  dry  plates  now  in  the 
anrkat  an  aa  goM,  aad  tbaaanof  prodaetioBsogreat,  I  think  we  amateurs  of 
Uttla  Maun  baldly  aaad  aaytMac  belter.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  disputed  point  as 
to  wbetbar  alUas  obtained  by  redoetion  by  means  of  the  camera  or  those  printed 
by  ooBtaet  are  tbe  battar,  but  given  a  good  negative  I  ilo  not  think  the  effect  is 
nuOaridly  dilbnat  wbieliaTar  way  is  tried.  My  own  experience  is  that  those 
predoeed  byndnetieB  iia  tha  sharjier  of  the  two,  thiK  <|imlity  being  a  great  de- 
lidmtum,  for,  bowavaraacb  our  great  artists  msy  iliffer  as  to  sharpness  in 
poMUe*  priata,  we  aU  tod  that  when  the  subieet  baa  to  l>e  so  many  times 

*       d  npoa  tbe  aensa,  the  general  ftanineaa  is  as  a  rule  quite  sufficient  to 
any  of  u*.    With  napact  to  platas,  I  do  not  beUeve  there  are  any  in  the 
but  what  will  prodnca  good  nsBlta,  and  the  bast  way  of  treating  them 
is  to  work  with  the  fommht  given,     f  dn  not  say  that  at  times  it  may  not  be 

aaematry  to  alter  it  to  eait,  p»rl>:>'  <>r  over-dense  negative.    's 

platas  an  tha  oaes  which  I  hav-  .  md  acting  upon  the  principle 

of  a  witty  Aaiarican  who  advised  tbu:  '"i  >>  i.'ood  thing  to  fhwre  toit, 

'  prog—  vdag  than  by  way  of  iUostni:  Now  we  come  to  the 

IgSaf  daralopan.    Althoagh  I  am  an  :  Iroquinone  as  a  develop- 

afnt  for  ordinary  nagatin  work,  owing  to  tiie  unootainty  of  results  and 
isndaiay  to  rhoke  nii  dislaaoas,  with  a  alow  transparency  plate  it  is  different, 
aad  I  hanllv  tl.iiik  for  tbia  pvrpose,  by  reason  of  its  aimplieity  and  cleanliness,. 
It  ha*  rpaased.    The  developer  which  I  ose  is  aa  follows  : — 

ine    180  grains. 

I'hits    2  ounces. 

„ OOgnins. 

i..u.«....,,  l>romlda  „ SO     „ 

Water  np  to    SOounoea. 

And  for  tba  second  solaUat  ^— 

Sodium  hydrete 160  grains. 

Water  up  to   20  ounces. 

Use  equal  portions  of  each  for  develo|>menL 

Nrtt  We  come  to  the  imporUot  sul>ject  of  length  of  exposure,  upon  which' 
!  '  •'  greatest  extant  toe  snoceaa  of  the  Hninlie*!  picture.     In  my  own 

ive  genanlly  obtaiaad  the  bast  rwultit  by  giving  as  long  a  one  as 
tii,^  i'l.vc  „i]l  bear,  and  then  developing  sninrtly,  when  a  clean,  bright  picture 
aboold  ba  tbe  resuH.  Should  tliv  jiUte  re<|uire  prolonged  development  by 
rsaaim  of  under-exposure,  a  yellow  stain  will  frequently  result  This  may  M 
nmoved  by  a  solution  of— 

Cyanide  of  potaadnm 2  drachma. 

Wster  20  ounces. 

But  it  Is  better  to  avoid  having  to  do  this,  for  it  has  the  effect  of  somewhat 
rednring  the  density  of  the  probably  already  too  weak  picture,  and  in  spite 
of  tliorongh  waahing  I  have  fouml  it  leaves  a  granular  effect  on  the  film  whicn  is 
sonii-wliat  difficult  lo  remove.  The  altuo  protosniphato  of  iron  and  citric  add 
dearing  l>ath,  recommended  with  most  issues  of  plates,  works  better,  but  is 
seldom  requiritd  if  tbe  exposure  has  been  correct  The  time  of  exposure  varies 
aooonllng  to  tha  density  and  colour  of  the  negative.  I^tdy  I  have  been 
working  tmn  thoaa  having  a  slight  brown  stdn,  dne  to  tha  abaaooa  of  sodium 
snlphtte  ftWB  tha  pyro  daraloper,  and  find  tba  araraga  tima,  working  with  aa 
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apertnn  of  /-22  in  an  afternoon  light  before  iive  o'clock,  to  be  about  fifteen 
minutes ;  I  am,  of  course,  alluding  to  those  slides  made  by  reduction  from  a 
half-plate  negative.  By  contact,  using  a  kerosene  lamp  as  illuminant,  the 
flame  of  which  is  abont  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  holding  the  printing  frame 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  from  the  light,  the  average  time  has  been  about 
forty-five  seconds.  I  may  here  remark  that,  as  the  result  of  experimenting 
with  various  devclopeis  upon  the  same  box  of  plates,  those  developed  by  the 
■elation  pyro-ammonia,  ammonio-bromide,  and  carlwnate  of  ammonia,  required 
a  longer  exposure  than  those  by  the  hydroquinone  formuhe,  and  where  much 
longer  in  the  picture  api>earing.  It  should  be  Dome  in  mind  that  the  distance  of 
the  plate  from  the  flame  in  contact  printing  influences  the  result  considerably, 
a  dense  negative  being  the  better  for  making  the  positive  from  it  as  near  as  four 
inches  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  thin  one  should  be  held  at  least  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  away,  these  alterations,  in  my  opinion,  modifying  the  result  in  a 
better  way  than  in  varying  the  time  of  exposure.  You  will  also  find  this  same 
principle  work  well  when  using  bromide  paper  for  prints.  When  talking  of 
transparencies,  of  course  we  are  not  conhned  to  the  regulation  size  of  three 
and  a  quarter  inches  square  adopted  now  generally  for  the  lantern ;  larger 
plates  can  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  limited  only  by  the  size  of  your  nega- 
tive or  the  depth  of  your  pocket.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary,  when  making 
these  large  window  transparencies,  and  you  do  not  wish  the  subject  to  appear 
reversed,  to  use  those  plates  sold  with  a  ground-glass  back,  the  plain  glass 
of  the  front  simply  acting  as  a  protecting  cover  as  in  a  lantern  slide. 
Woodland  or  river  scenes  it  hardly  matters  reversing  for  decorative  purposes, 
in  which  case  the  plates  with  emulsion  onplain  glass  can  be  used,  and  a  fine 
ground  glass  used  to  diffuse  the  light.  The  emulsion  on  the  plates  being  a 
slow  one,  I  would  remind  you,  is  generally  beneficial,  certainly  so  when 
desiring  to  screen  or  locally  expose  for  a  longer  time  any  portfon  of  a  negative. 
In  this  way  I  found  when  making  a  transparency  of  an  interior  of  Worcester 
Cathedral,  the  east  window  in  the  negative,  of  which  is  partly  choked  by  local 
over-exposure,  which  is  frequently  miscalled  halation,  the  difliculty  was  over- 
come by  cutting  a  small  hole  in  a  piece  of  rough  card,  and  using  this  locally 
after  having  given  the  requisite  exposure  to  the  bulk  of  the  plate.  I  will  in  a 
few  moments  pass  this  round  for  you  to  see  more  clearly  what  I  mean.  It 
will  no  doubt  suggest  itself  to  you  as  well,  that  any  portion  of  the  negative 
being  over  this  can  be  screened  from  the  light  in  iihe  same  way.  Recollect 
when  using  to  keep  the  canl  moving,  so  as  to  prevent  any  hard  line.  In 
working  large  plates,  should  an  error  occur,  producing  too  dark  a  trans- 
parency, it  can  be  reduced  by  the  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  hypo  freshly 
mixed,  in  the  same  way  as  you  would  for  a  negative.  I  mentioned  just  now 
that  I  thought  a  slide  made  by  reduction  in  the  camera  the  better  of  the  two 
plans ;  in  fact,  in  my  case,  I  have  few  plates  that  any  slide  can  be  made  out 
of  except  by  that  means.  Sometimes  tne  instructions  given  for  this  purpose 
read  a  little  formidable,  more  so  than  there  is  occasion  for.  If  not  keeping 
you  too  long,  I  will  describe  a  box  which  I  made  for  this  part  of  the  work 
some  time  ago,  and  also  when  making  enlargements.  It  is  a  little  too  large 
for  me  to  have  brought  here  to-night  with  the  other  things.  Since  making  it 
I  find  a  convenient  hox.  has  been  put  on  the  market  at  a  low  price,  but  this 
can  only  be  used  for  reductions.  The  plan  I  use  saves  all  blocking  out  of  the 
bath  room  or  other  windows  used  as  our  dark  rooms.  The  sketch  I  pass  round 
will  explain  it  better  than  any  words ;  but  it  consists  of  two  parts — a  platform 
with  an  end  to  hold  the  negative  of  any  reasonable  size,  and  a  box  to  put  the 
same  in  when  the  camera  has  been  adjusted  on  it.  The  platform  has  a  narrow 
groove  down  the  entire  length,  to  enable  the  camera  to  pass  up  and  down,  and 
can  be  fixed  in  any  required  position  by  means  of  a  thumbscrew  underneath. 
At  the  extreme  is  nested  a  set  of  frames  to  hold  any  negatives  from  a  quarter 
to  whole-plates,  those  being  held  in  position  by  small  brass  buttons.     It  is 

Srobable  that  most  of  us  desire  to  reduce  from  one  size  ;  that  being  so,  it  a  great 
eal  simplifies  matters,  as  when  once  in  sharp  focus  to  the  required  size  a  mark 
can  be  put  upon  the  baseboard  or  platform,  and  another  on  the  camera  when 
racked  out,  and  in  this  way  all  trouble  of  focussing  upon  any  future  occasion  is 
avoide«l,  and  the  plates  can  be  exposed  one  after  another  without  fear  of  varying 
8harpnes,s.  You  will  notice  the  place  for  negatives  has  heeu  adjusted  so  that  the 
exact  centre  comes  immediately  opposite  the  centre  of  lens.  The  complete 
action  is  as  follows  :— The  lantern  plate  being  placed  in  the  dark  slide  (I  use 
an  onlinarj-  quarter-plate  carrier  with  a  small  strip  of  wood  half  an  inch  wide 
to  keep  the  i)late  from  shifting  out  of  the  centre),  the  slide  is  placed  in  the 
camera,  which  we  will  suppose  has  been  adjusted  on  the  platform  to  the  re- 
nuired  place.  Stop  the  lens  down  to/-16  or/-22,  if  light  is  good  the  latter,  cap 
the  lens,  draw  the  slide,  and  place  the  whole  in  the  box,  which  has  been  made 
with  a  light  tight-fitting  cover  and  a  door  at  one  end  where  the  negative  is. 
Place  this  box  now  in  any  position  you  may  find  suitable,  either  pointing  to 
the  sky  through  a  window  or  door,  or  on  its  end  in  the  garden,  it  matters  not 
so  long  as  it  can  have  the  light  free  of  all  obstruction.  In  the  event  of  not 
being  able  to  get  dear  of  wall  or  trees,  ic,  a  white  cardlmard  reflector  must 
be  used,  placing  it  at  an  angle  of  45°  degrees  to  the  negative.  In  a  box  such 
as  I  have  described  the  door  may  be  made  use  of  to  hold  this  in  position. 
1  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  in  using  a  box  made  in  this  way  it  will  be 
necessary  to  ase  a  lens  working  at  not  more  than  six-inch  focus,  as  in  a  longer 
lens  the  dimensiona  of  the  box  would  become  too  great  for  carrying  about. 
The  exposure  is  made  by  opening  the  door  of  the  box,  cap  taken  previously  off 
lens,  and  lid  shut  down  when  not  in  use.  I  have  found  it  being  practically 
dust-tight  I  have  found  it  useful  to  stow  away  the  ever-increasing  impedi- 
mtnta.  It  is  possible  I  have  not  made  the  details  as  clear  as  you  desire,  but 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  further  particulars.  The  results  are  generally  better 
when  the  slide  embraces  the  whole  of  the  negative.  The  lecturer  then  ex- 
posed and  developed  a  lantern  slide,  also  a  half-plate  transparency,  which 
were  very  fine,  the  high  light  being  remarkably  clear  for  a  gelatine  slide.  The 
exposure  was  given  by  the  dark-room  lamp,  which  gave  a  flame  of  about  one 
and  a  quarter  inches,  aud  the  time  eighty  seconds  at  six  inches  distance  from 
th^.hurner.  One  slide,  the  interior  of  a  cathedral  (in  which  the  negative  from 
which  it  was  made  was  badly  fogged  by  halation),  was  shown  round,  in  which 
no  trace  of  this  fault  was  visible,  and  was  much  admired.  This  result  had 
been  obtained  by  masking. 

^I"  ****CHAi«T  wished  to  know  which  was  theJbetter  to  use  for  copvine  a 
rapid  rectilinear  lens  or  a  wide-angle. 


Mr.  Beadle  :  It  does  not  matter  which,  as  among  those  who  I  have  recom- 
mended my  plan  to  there  are  those  who  use  both.  • 

The  Secretary  :  The  results  would  be  equally  good,  the  only  dirterence 
being  in  the  time  taken,  the  rapid  rectilinear  working  at  a  larger  ai)erture. 

Mr.  T.   Smith  recommended  the  bromo-chloride  plates  of 's  make  as 

being  easier  to  work.  ■ 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  the  meeting.  Next  meeting, 
October  13,  Mr.  D.  P.  Rodgers,  who  has  been  photographing  in  Egypt  this 
summer,  will  give  a  lecture  entitled,  I'ictures  of  Egyptian  Life,  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  made  by  himself,  and  shown  by  the  optical  lantern.  Visitors 
invited  to  attend. 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
A  GREAT  treat  was  experienced  by  the  members  and  friends  of  the  above  Club 
on  Friday  last,  when  the  White  Mountain  set  of  slides,  prepared  by  aud  lent 
to  this  country  by  the  members  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  was  shown  to  an 
appreciative  audience. 

Other  Societies  who  may  be  having  these  slides  should  note  they  are  4x3:}, 
and  get  carriers  accordingly. 

—      < — - 

HACKNEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

September  25, — Mr.  Beckett  presiding. 

Messrs.  Hensler,  Gosling,  and  Dean  passed  round  views  they  ha.l  taken 
whilst  on  their  holidays,  and  were  commented  on  by  the  members  present. 

The  Secretary  showed  Le  tison  eclair,  a  flash  lamp  of  French  make,  the  flash 
being  brought  about  by  magnesium  being  blo^vn  through  an  ordinary  match 
flame. 

After  reminding  members  that  the  entry  forms  for  exhibition  purposes  were 
now  ready,  the  Chairman  called  on  Mr.  W.  L.  Barker  for  nis  paper  on 
Shutters. 

There  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  different  makes  of  shutters  for  the 
lecturer  to  comment  on,  which  incidentally  he  did.  After  mentioning  the 
various  positions  in  which  shutters  were  used,  he  proceeded  to  state  his 
opinion  that  undoubtedly  the  most  correct  position  for  a  shutter  was  between 
the  lenses,  as  the  illumination  was  more  even  and  the  shutter  was  practically 
faster.  He  was,  moreover,  of  the  opinion  that  the  centre  required  less  lighting 
than  the  margins  of  a  picture.  He  said  that  the  moving  part  should  be  ex- 
tremely light,  so  that  there  should  be  no  kick,  or  jump,  thereby  causing 
vibration,  and  advocated  the  use  of  a  shutter  which  had  no  parts  to  get  out  of 
order.  He  showed  his  Newman  .shutter  with  a  pin  attached  to  the  central 
screw,  a  contrivance  he  had  constructed  to  see  at  a  glance  whether  the  shutter 
was  set  or  no.  If  it  was,  the  pin  would  rest  at  a  given  point  (indicated).  The 
best  position  for  a  shutter  on  a  hand  camera  or  studio  lens  was  better  at  the 
back  of  a  lens,  as  it  was  then  unobtrusive.  In  the  discussion,  Messrs.  Dean, 
Hensler,  Reynolds,  Barton,  the  Secretary,  and  Chairman  took  part.  The  Chair- 
man preferred  the  ordinary  plain-drop  shutter,  which  he  judqed  roughly  fell  at 
a  one-tenth  of  a  second.  He  generally  tested  a  shutter  with  the  aid  of  a  bicycle 
wheel.  Mr.  Barker  said  he  had  done  so,  with  the  result  that  the  experience 
showed  as  follows  : — Newman's  one-fiftieth  equal  to  one-twentieth,  aud  the 
plain-drop  one-tenth  of  a  second. 

TOOTING  CAMERA  CLUB. 
The  first  general  meeting  of  the  above  Club  was  held  at  the  High  Schools, 
Church-lane,  on  Tuesday  evening,   the  23rd  ult.,  Mr.  3.   H.  Beckett  in  the 
chair. 

The  rules  as  drawn  up  by  the  Committee  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz.  ■.—'President  : 
Mr.  A.  H.  Anderson. —  Vice-President:  Mr.  J.  H.  Beckett.  —  Committee: 
Messrs.  W.Irwin,  J.  F.  Child,  S.  J.  Blaydall,  and  H.  Berger.  — Zfo>^.  Treasurer : 
Mr.  C.  Stowell. — Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  G.  H.  DoUery. 

It  was  decided  that  the  name  of  the  Society,  viz.,  Tooting  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Society,  should  be  altered  to  the  above. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  members  are  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  G.  H.  DoUery,  "  Ivythorpe,"  Vant-road, 
Tooting  Graveney,  S.W. 

BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
September  25, — Mr.  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  F.G.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  H.  PiCKARD  gave  a  report  of  the  Bristol  excursion. 

Mr.  Longraore  exhUiited  some  pictures  taken  in  North  Wales,  and  Mr. 
Leeson  some  of  North  Devon,  taken  with  an  Underwood's  hand  camera,  which 
he  found  everything  to  be  desired.  _ 

Mr.  Sershall  then  read  a  paper  Jon  Art  in  Dramng  and  Photography. 


BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  eighth  and  last  of  this  sea.son's  excursions  took  place  on  Thursday,  the 
25th  ult.  The  party  left  Old  Bond-street  by  break  shortly  after  two  o'clock, 
for  Newton  St.  Loe.  Newton  Bridge,  from  the  city  side,  was  the  first  subject 
chosen.  The  sky  was  overcast,  but  some  fine  eft'ects  of  light  and  shade  were 
obtainable.  Resuming  the  journey,  Saltford  was  reached  within  an  hour  of 
the  start.  Here  several  plates  were  exposed  in  the  village  and  at  the  landing 
stage.  Crossing  by  the  ferry  to  the  Kelston  side  of  the  Avon,  a  short  journey 
on  foot  brought  us  to  the  lock  and  weirs  facing  the  boating-station,  and  here  a 
variety  of  subjects  were  presented,  including  pastoral  and  woodland  as  well  as 
aquatic.  Nearly  two  hours  elapsed  ere  the  ferry-boat  was  again  called  into 
requisition,  so  loth  were  the  members  to  leave  this  most  pictur&sque  neighbour- 
hood. Tlie  ferry  recrossed,  a  smart  diive  was  next  taken  to  Swinford  Weirs, 
a  little  distance  up  the  river  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  here  the  now  declining 
sun,  with  its  attendant  long-oast  shadows,  produced  scenic  effects  of  the  most 
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-fc-«— W  dMeripUoo.  Bate*  mndown  the  rapplr  of  pUta  became  exhsuited, 
•ai  alfar tk* pntf  hid NAwbad  tka iiMT  nan  at  the  "Jolly  Sailon,"  Swin- 
(btd,  the  joanar  boa*  «ai  nada  llliBl^  lenarr  which  it  woald  be  aitlictilt 
to  axeeL  Mr.  H.  8.  P.  WaUa  aetad  aa  kadar  on  this  occaiion,  aad  it  may  with 
).i^m^.^«^  ba  laid  that  amataon  Tiattiag  Bktfa  cannot  do  batter  thaa  loUow  the 
daaiila  aet  by  the  local  Sodety. 
TW  indaar  ■>atlB(i  will  ba  rammed  oa  the  29th  insU 


IPSWICH  PHOTOOBAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
A  iraOAL  maatiM  wm  bald  on  Thniaday,  tha  2&th  alt  to  elect  a  new  Secre- 
■M  eflir.  E.  K.  Priagle,  who  ii  afaoat  Icarisf  Ipewich  for  an  apijoiat- 
llr.  Leonanl  Hill  waa  aaaBimoiuIy  elected  to  the  vacant 


tary  ia 


poal. 

In  the  name  of  the  Sodctr  Mr.  J.  D.  nm,  Preaideot,  then  nnaentad  Mr. 
Priagle  with  one  of  Aahbrd'e  caman  itnda  (in  waterproof  caaey,  a  haodaoaie 
albam,  imf(,  aad  other  article*.  He  aadw  ia  oompUmeBtary  tarma  o(  the  rain- 
abb  Mrrkae  mdarad  to  the  Society  I*  tka  retiria(  Hoa.lBaer>tary,  who  wa* 
leattac  (he  added)  with  the  hearty  (M««libaa  of  the  memboa  tor  hU  htore 
inrc«ai  aard  praaaatity. 

Mr.  PlinMUaekaowladaadthaamilMitabUtemi,aadapokafaaUn«lyor 
the  plaaiaal  timaa  he  had  paaied  wldl  Mi  photographic  frieada. 

Ob  aataiday  aa  eicanioa  took  plaaa  I*  the  (KmumIi  of  the  Chaatiy.  aaar 
Ipawieh,  whaa  good  work  wa»  doac. 


(.ARDIFP  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOCIETTY. 

ttemuuR  »,— Mr.  a  W.  AU«o  ia  the  akalr. 

•fhe  ehlef  topic  of  Interet  wan  aaliillaaWnaftoai  the  rraelibwrTOannalttee 
that  they  woaU  ba  plaaaad  to  ofer  a  laU.  ril««r.  and  teoBfa  MMdal  ia  coanezion 
With  tha  Oooaty  Survey,  auao  to  be  opaa  to  all  |iiil>wliiaali  aad  aaulenn  of 
tha  eoaaly ;  aim  a  lilTar  medal  tor  aoMatitloa  aaio^it  the  mamheii  of  the 
Sodecy  oaly.  Mr.  W.  Booth  rqiortad  tfeal  the  »arrey  had  made  Mtiafketay 
laasraH,  aotwtthataadiaf  the  bad  aMaaa. 


CotrrstpoiiUrncr- 


jr  Cbwmywfieti  (k^ 


•Mk  tUm  tf  On  rartr. 


ABTI8TIC  .^^lla.  l>  iiiH  STUDIO. 
To  the  EoROK. 
tin.  —  I  hope  that  the  raaoarka  of  your  •otnapoadant,  "  Aa  Aapir- 
ia«  lYolaarioinl."  wUl  meat  with  the  atteatiea  Ifaiy  daaarra.  Owbic 
aa  wparianaa  of  aona  yaaia  aa  aa  aitiat  to  tha  pnlHifaa,  I  hava  lia- 
XWrnOj  BoHaad  tDataaaaa  whan  aa  aMntaa  tA  "artitlia  tkill "  voold 
have  had  tha  aOart  of  reiidariii«(  a  pfatata  far  mora  plaaiiwg  to  tha  ay* 
and  mota  aottast  in  detail  I  do  doI  rate  to  voaing,  wUeb  of  eooraa  ra- 
<iairaa  aa  art  adaeatioa  of  the  highaat  arier.  bat  to  tha  anaacement  of 
eeeaaaoriaa  aad  haetanoand  ia  rataHc*  la  tha  tuan.  Tha  photograpbar 
baa  moeh  to  aaalaad  with  ta  tha  eiaiwatfuual  atodio  "  pwywHaa."  which 
ata  in  thwariaia  meal  awkward  to  tel  with.    The  enrtato  aad  eoloma 


wbiah  dU  da^  fai  tha  aa^y  daya  of  phoionaphy  hare  bean  laaghad  oat 
of  aiMlanaa,  hat  what  hara  wa  ia  their  pUee*  Pint,  heavy,  onDatnral 
aad  o(t«D  ngly  chairs,  tablea,  hookraaaa.  •!«. .  and  maaaaa  of  eardboard  or 
piaatcr.  aappoaed  by  oowrtaay  to  he  roeka,  bot  which  woold  make  a  K*oio- 
Kiat  abnddar ;  aad.  aaeoad)y,  paiatad  baefcfroanda  repraaaoUog.  lor  tha 
moat  part,  inpoaaiUa  laadaeapaa  with  Inaa  aoeh  aa  nerer  grew  on  thia 
earth,  tha  aeaaarr  of  eaa  anoaliy  misad  ap  with  the  hnOdfaiga  of  another, 
aad  laaa  whiab  «Miv  VWt  iOMHMa  OB  the  part  of  tha  paraon  who  pot 
oathapriat  Agria,  pi^BladfaMrior  haekgronnds  are  often  ao  inooo- 
graooa  aad  badly  dimwn  that  it  ia  alaioal  impoaaibla  to  introdoea  them 
enMaaafiilly.  Added  to  thia  the  opentor'a  attention  ia  ao  roach  engaged 
with  tha  flgnra  that  ha  often  omUa  to  eoneider  tha  pietora  aa  a  whole. 
The  eoaaaqneaoa  ia,  wa  eo  fraqoantly  thid  tha  parapaetiTa  and  lighting  of 
tha  hadtgrooad  aad  of  the  fignia  aiaaonplataly  oat  o(  barmonT,  and  that 
tlw  aietna  vioiataa  all  ralaa  of  art,  aad  »  ealeoUled  to  offend  the  edn- 
eatad  ay*.  It  ia  only  joat  to  tha  |ii  iilaaaliia  to  add  that  the  ahortoominga 
whieh  bare  called  for  my  aoroewhat  aaran  remarka  are,  I  am  glad  to  aay, 
beeoming  laea  iraqoent,  and  that  than  are  riaible  aigna  of  greateV 
atlaatinn  io  artMie  aSaet^-I  am.  yooia,  Ac,  Hn.Ka  Wcixbt. 

SUekmmi,  StpUmbtr  N,  1890. 


THE  PHOTOOBAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

TolAeBanoa. 

So,— Coold  yoa  oblige  aoma  of  yoor  aoiatear  frienda  by  pointing  oat 

tba  ■win  of  tha  paetaraa  to  whieh  aedala  baea  baao  awarded  at  the 

ashMtiaa  of  tha  Pbotogiaphia  Bociaty  cf  Great  Biitoin.  aa— no  doabt 

£nna  want  of  eiinrittlon-  mroe  of  oa  aia  rather  pazzled  at  the  aelaetion  ? 

HtfhfaU.  Ixmdm.  <<<ptfmbtT  »,  IMOl  Oxa  or  tb>  AnATBCaa. 

tSaa  tha  Ulob*  rniitjue  in  the  pnaaiil  nomber. — Ed.] 


To  tht  Etrrtoa. 
Rn,— Hm  oar  art  aeienee  retom>«l  tn  tbo  dark,  the  rrry  dark  agaa  of 
abotograpfayr    I  may  wall  aak  tl  .ok  open  aoroe  of  tba  p(<^ 


(aara  the  mark)  to  the  distinction  of  a  medaL  Fazzineas  rampant, 
indiatinction  a  merit,  and  this  after  all  oar  acientists,  opticians,  and 
chemiata  hare  doite  to  elevate  photography  to  a  front  rank,  and  advance 
the  average  of  photographic  piotares.  Ia  this  the  outcome  of  years  of 
thoagbt  and  ear*  of  thoee  brain  workers  whoee  names  we  revere?  for  aa 
far  aa  I  can  eee  (and  who  is  infallible)  some  of  the  prodaotions  now  on 
exhibition,  from  all  the  artistic  and  photographic  merit  they  possess,  may 
aa  well  have  been  taken  with  a  piece  of  bottle  glass  worked  on  a  grindstone 
as  lena,  and  a  packing  oaae  aa  camera,  and  of  coarse  leaving  oat  the  other 
article,  brains.— I  am,  yoara,  Ac,  F.  M. 


A   WABNINO. 
,  To  the  EDrroB. 

Sia, — I  have  made  np  the  aolation  (Beach's  A)  mentioned  by  "  BJ.S.S." 
in  laat  week's  isaoe,  and  find  it  is  acid  to  test  paper,  and  liberates  CO, 
from  a  carbonate.  I  oaad  pur«  aodiam  aolphite,  and  the  same  sample  of 
ntlpkaroiu  acid  I  waa  playing  with  last  week. 

My  object  in  stating  that  a  Jrtth  sample  of  nlphurotu  acid  effervesced 
with  a  carbonate  waa  to  pcaot  out  that  it  was  an  aeid  liquid,  and  not  proof 
of  ita  eootaining  tafpAaric  add.  Mr.  E.  Thorp  has  beisn  good  enough  to 
give  the  equation.  He  abo  aaya,  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  chemist." 
Qaiia  ao;  bat  he  doaa  aol  tell  lu  how  he  proved  that  tulphuric  acid  had 
been  naed  instead  of  tm^htnui. 

Beach's  A  aolntioa  does  not  contain  free  solphnric  acid ;  hot  the  sodiam 
— 'l^'t*  fonaad  is  not  the  reetiminer  in  Beach's  developer,  and  may  be 
looaad  open  aa  an  nnavoidabia  imparity. 

Ua  woold  have  made  a  mnoh  better  case  out  of  the  B  solution.  This 
warning  is  a  dig  at  tha  moch-advertiaing  London  dealer,  and  I  woold 
aoMsat  aUling  on  him  aad  asking  him  if  Beach's  A  aolation  made  with 
tuMimrU  inatead  of  mtplmnmt  aeid  is  a  spadaU^  of  his  firm.  Farewell. 
— 1  am,  yoors,  A&,  /     Wood's  Wiaaaa. 

StfUmber  S9,  1890. 

PHOTOOBAPHIC  EXHIBITION  IN  CALCUTTA. 
To  the  EorroB. 
Sia,— Kindly  inform  yoor  readers  that  as  I  am  retnming  to  Caleatta 
per  a.a.  SHamum,  they  will  aoderstand  that  farther  applicationa  for  in- 
formation regarding  axhibita  will  not  find  me  at  the  addieas  yoa  recently 
ptiWiahed.- 1  am,  yoora,  Ao., 

Job*  8.  Oi^uwroaa,  .Secretary,  Photographie  Society,  India, 
StpUmbet  39, 1890. 

a 


isKtjange  (ZTolumn. 


.*  Jfo  Aarge  it  aiads  /kr  faaaWaj  MMhamgm  qf  AppanUtu  i»  thii  column  : 
tutnmmitUIUimmrttdmtUmUUartieUmitUtditdtliiMelt  itaUd.  Those 
whoipMinf  thttrrfuirmtmlimi  "utglhii^ui^fiU''  teiUthti^or*midtnUmd 
ttaraaaiw  gfthtirt 


ilaaa  fhaviac  Aalr  aad  aaoMraiu  other  appllaaeai  i  wanted,  U  X 10  fold- 
.aad  laea     lilitran,  O.  R.  Liwaanca,  I,  Harae-bridce,  OudUT. 

ii..,i. (Iaataa«a  with  tnaa),  eicbt  by  eiz  bet,  Oatied  aU,  aa  naw,  for  west  end 

at  (tadie,  la  oaMM  tar  lateHor,  mmm  aad.  or  atadio  aeeaaaory.— Add  teas,  W. 
BAaa,  WladaarMadiOb  •attoa.  Barrar. 
wm  anhaaga  twaa^r'^oiir  Uatera  elilM  o(  principal  bnildiBfa  in  Paria  for  twentr- 
fear  aHdai  of  Seottlah,  Iriah.  or  It<U<B  Meaerr.— Addnas,  BABZaa,  Towa  Hall, 
Htiflald.  TorkaUre. 
Waatad.  Tannnter'i  ISO  kaHjhte  liutantogrsph   ia  ezebanga   (or  Xaokeuia'i 
WaMeaal  awydofXiiia.  tbirtaaa  volaaMa.  eort  71.  16(.,  good  a<  naw.-Addreaa, 
W.  B.  TBoanoa,  16,  WaataaM-atnat,  Bali. 
Tm  baU-pUU  doable  dark  lUdaa,  It  Lsaeaatar'a  caaMra,  quite  new :  wanted,  Inetan- 
■butter.    Aleo  Blfar**  taally  lewtas  marhlne,  eqnal  to  new  j  _  Mchaaire, 


nmf'm  Uatera  or  pbotoffcaphie  ■nniiiiiriee.- 


,  0.  J.  UAaaoa,  Chalnufonl. 


I  the  walla  of  the  prst* 


.0,  and  which  are  pronioted 


AacnT  or  ELauaz.— A  Rassiaa  gentleman,  named  Pastoukhow,  accompanied 
by  three  Coaaacka,  baa  aoooeeded  In  reaching  tha  highaat  point  of  Elburz,  in  the 
CJancaaiu— a  height  above  aaa  level  of  18,S00  feet.  'The  chief  value  of  his 
adventare  ia  that  ha  haa  taken  aareral  photographs  and  made  a  topographical 
plan  of  tha  eastern  and  western  oonea— the  hollow  oonea  of  eztinct  cntero,  the 
reapacUre  orificaa  of  whieh  are  IM  feat  aad  250  feet  It  ia  in  the  region  of 
perpetnal  snow. 

PH0ToaRAPHl5n  THR  Skt. — All  Over  the  world  on  thcae  quiet  moonlit  nightx 
the  aalroooman  are  busily  praparing  a  photographic  map  of  the  aky.  It  will 
be  a  atnpendoua  work  of  aome  two  tliouund  ahaeta,  and  will  exhibit  a  nunilicr 
of  atan  never  yet  anggastad.  Hkjr  photography  Is  practically  a  new  dincovrry. 
aul  promiaea  more  lor  the  astronomical  aeienee  tlisii  nitiioiit  any  meithanirjil 
dilcovery  which  haa  preceded  it  A  "  «nap  "  exi>o«ure  shows  only  the  star* 
vlaible  tn  •'—  ""i-'  •>•■•  or  through  a  weak  glaw,  '""  "^  "•'  I'late  rvmainH  ex- 
pOMfl  III  "-  Stan  continue  to  m.i'  "nrance  upon  it. 

Kxpoaiii'  ■'<:  lioun  with  i>ncl>  exti'  ive  pUtea  lu  are 

now  perftJl'.-l  iiai  ili>d!we<l  countless  celestial  btwlhs  wiiiii  even  the  largait 
tclei'  ope  has  uvver  reache<l.  — A'rAu. 
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anemeTS  to  (ETortraponiients. 


*»•  Commtmiealiotu  relating  to  AdvertitemaUs  and  general  business  affairs 
mult  be  addressed  to  "  H.  Greenwood  it,  Co.,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London  W.C. 
All  tuMers  Jor  the  text  portion  of  this  Jocbnal,  including  queries  for 
'  "Afuwert"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editob," 
2,  Torh-strut,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensitres 
dday.  No  notice  taken  <>f  communications  urUest  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given,  

(Photoorafhs  Registered  : 

BsT.  J.  D.  Riley,  Shepton  Mallet.— Photograph  of  the  Parith  Church,  Shepton  MaUf.t, 
Octaviiu  Garter,  Bonmemoath.— Ttoo  photographs  of  tha  Homaopathic  Congress  at 

Bowmmouth. 
J.  Clare,  Abergavennj.— P/iofograph  of  th<  laying  o//oundatio)v  stone  of  new  foicn  hall, 

Crickhovell.  

F.  W.— Write  to  the  Secretary,  5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W. 
&  WiLMOBE. — You  are  too  late ;  the  Exhibition  opened  on  Monday  last. 
Liverpool. —It  is  a  little  curious.    Possibly  it  is  a  trade  matter  with  the 
Association. 

JI.  H.  P.  C. — If  you  ordered  Waterproof  mounts,  then  those  sent  are  not  so. 

Otlierwise  they  seem  to  be  good. 
T.  J.  Hughes.— If  the  formula  has  been  strictly  adhered  to,  success  should 

follow  as  a  matter  of  course.     We  cannot  account  for  your  failure. 
Eva  Morris. — We  have  put  the  name  on  our  black  list,  and  have  written  to 

the  party.     If  you  do  not  receive  your  specimens  back  forthwith,  please 

communicate  with  us  again.    In  any  case  let  us  know. 
A.  G.  Brophy. — The  compositions  referred  to  are  all  commercial  preparations, 

and  the  vendors  do  not  publish  the  formute  by  wliich  they  are  made.    They 

are  no  doubt  only  slight  modifications  of  that  given  in  the  Almanac  a  few 

years  ago.  ' 

York.— Write  to  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  Gresham  College, 
for  a  prospectus.  Amongst  professional  photographers  certificates  are  not 
looked  upon  as  being  of  much  value.  However,  tlie  possession  of  one  can 
be  no  detriment  in  obtaining  a  situation,  even  if  it  is  of  no  real  assistance. 

-J.  C. — The  best  formula  for  the  developer  is  that  issued  with  the  plates, 
though  other  developers  can  be  used.  If  you  do  not  succeed  with  the  one 
recommended,  it  certainly  is  not  the  fault  of  the  formula.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  make  up  sufficient  stock  developer  to  last  for  three  or  four  months  at  a 
time. 

E.  G.  Welus  asks  the  rea.son  of  the  flatness  and  map-like  appearance  of  the 
portraits  he  encloses.— The  reason  is  that  the  models  are  illuminated  with  a 
direct  front  light.  If  this  be  stopped  off,  and  the  sitter  be  judiciously  lighted 
from  yie  side,  the  faces  will  possess  rotundity.  Direct  front  light  must 
always  be  avoided  in  portraiture,  except  perhaps  in  very  rare  cases. 

SiLVERTOWN.— According  to  your  account  you  have  been  badly  treated.  We 
fear,  however,  unless  you  have  a  written  agreement  for  the  term  of  the  eu- 
pagement  you  have  no  legal  remedy.  All  engagements  for  a  term  should  be 
in  writing.  If  you  proceed  against  the  employer  in  the  County  Court  your 
difficulty,  we  imagine,  will  be  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  that 
the  engagement  was  for  a  definite  term. 

A.  Cathcart.— Tlie  best  rough  paper  for  silver  printing  is  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  Wliatman's  drawing  i)aper.  .Some  samples  of  this,  when  salted  and 
sensitised,  work  admiraldy ;  others,  however,  are  not  quite  so  satisfactory. 
The  best  plan  is  to  get  a  few  sheets  out  of  a  batch  for  trial,  and  then,  if  found 
satisfaotory,  secure  sufficient  to  last  for  a  long  time.  As  a  rule  paper, 
especially  good  quality  paper,  improves  with  age. 

Canada.— Yes  ;  there  is  another  way  of  mounting  carbon  prints  developed  on 
glass  so  as  to  preserve  the  glassy  surface.  Instead  ot  applying  only  one 
piece  of  transfer  paper  apply  two  or  three  .sheets,  one  over  the  other,  so 
that  whenrcmoved  ttom  the  glass  you  have  the  picture  really  on  thin  card- 
board. This  can  then  be  trimmed  and  mounted  on  the  ordinary  mounts 
1  erhaps  this  is  the  style  you  mean.     If  not,  send  us  a  sample. 

Residdes  inquires :  "  I.«  it  necesiiary  to  use  separate  barrels  for  hypo  and  silver 
residues,  or  can  they  be  all  mixed  up  together?"— The  residues  can  be  all 
inued  up  together  if  the  silver  be  precipitated  with  s'.ilpliide  of  potassium 
J5ut  It  IS  preferable,  and  more  economical,  to  keep  the  washing  of  prints 
and  such  residues  as  can  be  precipitated  as  chloride  of  silver,  from  those 
reqmnng  the  sulphide  to  throw  them  down.  We  recommend  the  different 
classes  of  wastes  to  be  kejit  separate. 

T.  W.  KiRBT  (Liverpool).— We  have  received  from  Mr.  Kirby  a  sample  of  thio- 
sinamine,  as  referred  to  in  Colonel  Waterhouse's  articles  of  a  fortnight  ago 
wnich  he  has  made.  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  giving  it  a  trial.  Mr.  Kirby 
also  enclMes  a  80-c.illed  "permanent  bromide  print"  from  a  former  Almanac 
in  wliich  the  whites  have  become  of  a  yellow  tint.  We  have  little  doubt  that 
ims  anara  from  the  prints  having  lieen  cleared  with  acid  which  has  not  been 
of  sSa  flx^  ""b^tlT^  ^^  washing  before  they  were  placed  in  the  hyposulphite 

^VS;*'^'°T*'['''''°.  8ay»:  "I  am  an  amateur,  with  onlv  a  few  months'  expe- 
rience. I  have  just  returned  from  Wales,  where  I  expose<l  four  dozen  plates. 
une  dozen  I  have  developed,  and  they  would  be  pretty  good  negatives  except 
l™,  ,^J  "?,""  "'"'<e<l  in  the  way  shown  in  the  accompanying  plate.  Can 
you  UU  me  the  rea.>.on,  and  how  I  can  avoid  it  in  the  other  three  dozen,  as  I 
thJn.tlT.rf'"'"  "1?"!"  'heser'-The  cause  of  the  mark  is  light  getting 
•unionunately  there  is  no  remedy. 


W.  Bamell. — ^The  lenses  are  in  fair  repute,  but,  like  all  low-price  lenses,  they 
are  not  uniform  in  quality.  The  best  way,  if  possible,  will  be  to  have  one 
on  approval,  or,  better  still,  two  or  three  to  select  from. 

Dido.  — Au  arc  light  of  five  or  six  thousand  candle  power  will  answer  very  well 
for  portraiture  in  the  studio.  The  reflector  depictetl  in  the  sketch  is  the 
correct  form  to  use.  The  small  mirror  is  to  prevent  the  direct  light  falling 
on  the  sitter,  while  the  major  portion  of  it  is  utilised.  The  price  seems  high, 
and  there  is  no  question  the  light  would  be  less  costly  if  you  had  your  own 
plant  for  generating  the  electricity.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
would  cost  several  hundre<i  pounds,  and  would  require  attention,  so  that  it 
is  very  questionable  if,  in  the  long  run,  anytliing  would  be  really  saved. 

Modntant  says  :  "The  formula;,  4  ounces  of  Russian  glue,  10  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water,  and  ten  ounces  of  methylate<l  spirit,  has  been  recoumiended  to 
me  as  being  a  good  mountant  for  prints,  and  one  that  will  keep  for  some 
time  in  good  condition.  Will  you  kindly  say  in  your  next  issue  if  you  have 
found  this,  or  a  similar  formula  tn  keep  for  some  time '!  I  presume  it  may  be 
used  until  it  becomes  acid.  Would  there  he  any  advantage  in  completely 
filling  small  bottles  with  the  mountant  so  as  to  keep  it  free  from  air .'  — The 
formula  is  a  very  good  one,  provided  the  glue  is  free  from  acidity  to  begin 
with,  which  is  very  unusual.  Such  a  solution,  by  reason  of  the  spirit,  will 
keep  for  a  long  time  without  decomposition.  Nevertheless,  it  will  be  advan- 
tageous to  put  the  solution  in  small  bottles  as  suggested  instead  of  keeping 
it  in  bulk  and  working  from  that. 

Verax  sends  us  au  imperfect  transparent  positive,  concerning  which  he  gives 
the  following  interesting  account: — "The  film  is  one  of  Thomas's  celluloid, 
and  was  expo.sed  '  in  the  sim's  eye '  with  a  rapid  shutter,  and  developed  with 
eikonogen  and  soda.  As  the  detail  hung  back  through  under-exposure, 
without  thinking  of  the  result  I  ailded  ammonia,  which,  of  course,  produced 
fog.  The  shadows  remained  white  in  the  developer,  but  were  an  intensp 
copper  colour  by  transmitted  light ;  high  lights  were  a  weak  black  (or  rathS 
olive  green).  So  far,  I  suppose,  this  effect  was  due  to  the  use  of  ammonia 
with  eikonogen.  After  washing  the  negative  a  little  1  put  it  in  the  fixing 
bath,  in  which  other  negatives  had  fixed  all  right,  but  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
I  found  that  it  Iiad  not  fixed  out  the  shadows  in  the  least  {i.e.,  the  copper- 
coloured  portion),  but  had  reduced  the  intensity  of  the  high  liglits  slightly. 
^  I  then  imt  the  film  in  a  perfectly  fresh  hypo  bath  (one  to  four)  and  left  it  till 
'  next  morning ;  but  as  it  had  still  not  changed,  I  merely  rinsed  it  in  water 
and  laid  it  aside  as  useless.  On  looking  at  it  a  couple  of  days  afterwards,  I 
found  it  had  turned  to  a  positive  almost,  the  high  lights  having  gone  almost 
transparent,  as  you  see,  and  the  shadows  purple. " 


Photographic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  October  8,  Flash 
Lamps;  October  15,  Registration  as  (qjpliecl  to  I'hotoijraphic  Printing. 

We  have  received  from  the  Blackfriar-;  Photographic  and  Sensitisiug  Company 
specimens  of  a  new  printing-out  paper — "Celerotype" — on  which  we  hope  to 
report  next  week. 

Hacknkv  Photographic  Society.— The  programme  for  October  is  as 
follows  :^October  9,  Photographic  Auction ;  Mr.  H.  J.  Beasley,  auctioneer ; 
ap  paratus,  &c. ,  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary,  together  with  reserve  ])rice,  if  any, 
by  October  7  for  classification.  On  view  between  seveu  and  eight  p.m.,  on 
October  9.  October  23,  Demonstration  on  Alpha  J'rinting,  Britannia  Works 
Company's  representative. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — Corrected  list  of 
subjects  for  discussion. — October  9,  First  lantern  night,  and  demonstration  on 
Lantern  Objectives  by  Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater.  October  16,  Pictorial  Definition; 
adjourned  discussion,  resumed  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham.  October  '^,  Preparu- 
ticn  of  Dry  Plates,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich.  October  30,  Photography  in 
Colours.     Visitors  cordially  invited. 

This  sixth  of  the  series  of  One-Mau  Photographic  Exhibitions  at  the  Camera 
Club  will  be  open  for  private  and  press  view  on  Monday,  October  6,  at 
7.30  p.m.,  and  on  and  after  Tuesday,  October  7,  it  will  be  open  to  visitors  on 
presentation  of  card.  The  exhibition  will  consist  of  photographs  by  Mr.  Lyd 
Sawyer,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  by  whose  kind  co-operation  we  are  able  to 
exhibit  a  fully  rcpreseutalive  collection,  including  much  new  work  prepared 
specially  for  this  exhibition.  The  pictures  will  be  on  view  for  about  two 
months.  ^ 

Camera  Clhb  Notices. — Monday,  October  6,  eight  ]iin..  Opening  of  the 
sixth  of  the  series  of  One- Man  Exhibitions ;  jiictures  by  Mr.  Lyd  Sawyer ; 
at^ half-past  eight  p.m..  Smoking  concert.  Thursday,  October  9,  half-past  eight 
p.m..  First  teclinical  meeting  of  the  session  ;  Paper  by  the  President  Captain 
Abney,  C.B.,  K.E.,  D.C.L.,  P.R.S.  Tluirsday,  October  16,  half-past  ei'dit  p.m.. 
Paper  by  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  (Further  Notes  on  Hilver  Printing).  Thursday, 
October  23,  halt-past  eight  p.m..  Paper  by  Mr.  KJ.  Hum])hery.  Thursday, 
October  30,  half- past  eight  p.m..  Lantern  evening.  Monday,  November  3, 
half-i)ast  eight  p.m..  Smoking  concert.  Thursday,  November  6,  half-past  eight 
p.m.,  Mr.  J.  Gale  (Country  Rambles  with  a  Camera — Illustrated). 
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ABTIFICIAL  BACKGROUNDS,  OR  SKIES  IN 
NKtJATIVES. 
It  U  a  bj  no  m«uii  anfirequent  occorrenM  that  the  background 
nf  a  porUit  negmtive  or  the  akj  of  a  Undscape  ia  defective  ; 
r  it  maj  be  that  it  ia  deaired,  in  the  case  of  a  group,  to  print 
a  single  figure  and  to  eliminate  the  reet.  In  each  instance  the 
importance  is  apparent  of  a  raadj  method  of  supplying  what 
we  may  term  an  artificial  backgroond  or  skj. 

Probably  moat  practical  pbotogiaphors,  at  least  thow  of  the 
old-fashioned  type,  who  have  gone  through  a  regular  training 
in  the  profeasion,  would  think  Teiy  little  of  undertaking  the 
task  in  question,  and  would  acquit  thciuselves  in  a  style  that 
wonid  ponle  many  of  those  of  leas  resource.  The  methods 
adopted  would  be  simple  in  the  extreme,  and  the  results  due 
rather  to  individual  skill  and  care  than  to  the  mere  process  itself 
aa  such.  In  sketching  out  the  following  scheme  we  must  there- 
fore warn  our  amateur  readers  that  care,  patience,  and  intelli- 
gence are  the  chief  requisites,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  hope  for  sncoeea, 

We  may  first  of  all  take  the  case  of  a  Isndsc^w  negative 
having  a  defective  sky,  this  being,  perhaps,  the  most  frequent 
occurrence  and  the  one  most  easily  treated.  In  former  days 
the  simple  plan  of  "  blocking  out "  would  have  been  adopted, 
that  is  to  say,  the  faulty  sky  would  be  painted  over  with  some 
opaque  pigment,  so  as  to  be  represented  in  the  positive  print  as 
a  broad  expanse  of  white  paper.  White  skies,  however,  have 
long  since  gone  out  of  fashion,  and  even  where  artificial  clouds 
are  not  introduced,  a  more  or  less  graduated  tint  is  preferred, 
to  attain  which  requires  diffBrant  treatment  The  simplest 
plan  is  to  reproduce  the  negative  by  means  of  an  intermediate 
transparency  in  which  the  necessary  alteration  is  made. 

Let  us  suppose  a  traxuparency  to  bo  made  by  contact  in  the 
printing  frame  ;  the  defective  sky  will  be  masked  in  the  ordinary 
manner  for  cloud  printing,  and  the  exposure  made  to  a  soft, 
liffuaed  light,  in  order  to  avoid,  aa  far  as  passible,  any  harsh- 
uess  of  outline.  It  is  not  neoeasary  in  this  part  of  the  process 
to  work  strictly  to  the  outline  of  the  landscape,  though  it  is 
desirable  to  do  so  ss  far  as  possible.  When  the  transparency 
is  developed,  if  the  sky  be  not  represented  by  absolutely  clear 
glass,  it  should  be  carefully  washed  over,  by  means  of  a  brush, 
with  some  solvent  of  the  silver  image.  A  favourite  solution 
for  this  and  similar  purposes  in  the  old  wet  plate  days  consisted 
of  a  few  grains  of  iodine  disMilved  in  a  little  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium ;  and  for  energy,  efficiency,  and  rapidity  of  action  nothing 
could  be  better.  But  this  solution  possesses  the  disadvantage 
that  if  a  mistake  be  made  by  overrunning  the  outline  it  is 
irremediable,  and  the  negative  or  transparency  is  ruined. 
A  Csr  better  plan  is  to  perform  the  clearing  in  two  operations 


and  to  proceed  gradually,  as,  for  instance,  by  first  applying  a 
weak  solution  of  iodine,  to  be  followed  up  by  a  second  appli- 
cation of  cyanide  to  dissolve  the  iodide  of  silver  formed.  In 
this  manner  the  progress  of  the  clearing  can  be  closely  watched, 
and  the  process  repeated  until  the  desired  efiect  is  obtained. 
A  still  better  method  consists  in  the  substitution  of  chlorine  in 
some  form  for  the  iodine,  as  then,  if  a  mistake  be  made  in  the 
bleaching,  it  may  be  remedied  by  sgain  reducing  the  chloride 
of  silver  formed,  when  the  clearing  process  is  commenced  ofi'esh. 
If  a  strong  solution  of  the  bleaching  liquid  tbc  used  carefully,  it 
is  poasible  the  whole  operation  may  be  performed  in  a  single 
application,  since  it  is  possible  to  see  exactly  what  effect  has 
been  produced  before  clearing ;  but  even  by  this  method  it  is 
always  preferable  to  proceed  cautiously. 

The  bleaching  solution  may  consist  of  chlorine  water  or  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  though  the  latter  does  not  work  so 
satisfactorily.  A  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added  forms  an 
admirable  bleaching  solution,  as  does  a  solution  of  common 
salt  in  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  subsequently  diluted  to  a 
suitable  strength.  Solutions  of  some  of  the  metallic  chlorides 
are  also  available  for  the  same  purpose,  as,  for  instance,  tho 
cupric,  ferric,  and  mercuric,  and  in  most  instances  these  will  bo 
the  safer  as  well  as  the  more  convenient  to  use. 

In  clearing  the  sky  of  the  transparency  it  is  only  necessary 
to  layjt  in  a  sloping  position,  as  on  a  retouching  desk,  with  tho 
s^-p^ion  downwards,  and  to  apply  the  bleaching  solution 
with  a  camel-hair  brush.  A  broad  wash  applied  to  within  not 
leas  than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  outline  of  the  landscape 
will  rapidly  clear  the  greater  portion  of  the  space,  and  then  the 
outline  must  be  very  carefully  worked  along  with  a  fine  pencil 
and  not  too  much  liquid,  lest  it  spread  over  tlie  boundary.  If 
care  be  taken  to  manipulate  the  negative  so  that  the  solutiou 
always  runs  away  from  the  landscape,  there  is  not  much  danger 
of  spoiling  the  skyline ;  but  for  this  portion  of  the  work  tho 
solution  should  not  be  too  strong,  or  the  excess  will  spread  by 
absorption  in  the  film  itself,  and  so  cause  harm.  If  any  harsh- 
ness of  outline  be  apparent  after  clearing,  it  may  be  softened  or 
removed  by  the  application  of  a  very  weak  bleaching  solution, 
followed,  of  course,  by  hypo,  and  repeated  until  the  desired 
result  is  gained.  In  washing,  let  care  always  be  taken  that  the 
water  runs  from  the  landscape  to  the  sky,  so  as  to  cany  the 
reagents  clear  away. 

If  this  operation,  or  series  of  operations,  be  properly  per- 
formed, the  result  will  be  a  positive  transparency,  with  a  per- 
fectly clear  sky,  and  from  this  a  duplicate  negative  is  easily 
made.  If  the  reproduction  be  made  upon  a  gelatine  plate,  the 
exposure  and  development  may  be  so  arranged  that  the  sky  of 
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the  negative  is  not  sufficiently  opaque  to  print  white  in  the 
positive,  but  with  a  faint  tint.  To  ensure  this  result  however, 
in  making  the  exposure  the  sky  portion  may  be  shaded  with  a 
sheet  of  tissue  paper  or  ground  glass,  and,  if  desired,  it  may  be 
shaded  or  graduated  in  any  direction. 

A  better  plan,  but  necessitating  a  greater  degree  of  skill,  is 
to  introduce  suitable  clouds  into  the  duplicate  negative,  when 
all  subsequent  trouble  will  be  obviated.  We  have  seen  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  which  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
distinguish  from  direct  negatives  possessing  their  own  clouds. 
With  the  film-cloud  negatives  now  obtainable,  the  process  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  easy,  but  it  is  not  the  object  of  the 
present  article  to  go  into  those  details. 

The  treatment  of  a  portrait  negative  differs  but  little  in 
theory  from  that  of  a  landscape,  though  in  practice  it  may  be 
considerably  modified.  The  fact  that,  in  such  a  case  as  the 
printing  of  a  single  figure  in  a  group,  the  portrait  is  one  that 
is  specially  valuable,  permits  more  care  and  ^rouble  to  be  exer- 
cised than  when  merely  a  landscape  is  concerned.  Under  those 
circumstances,  for  instance,  it  is  preferable  to  make  an  enlarged 
positive  of  the  original,  and  to  do  the  necessary  work  on  this, 
afterwards  producing  from  it  a  duplicate  negative  of  the  same 
size  as  the  first.  In  addition  to  the  greater  delicacy  of  work 
thus  rendered  possible,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  re- 
moving the  unnecessary  portions  of  the  image  can  be  per- 
formed in  the  process  of  enlargement  by  the  skilful  use  of 
screens,  as  in  vignetting.  But  in  this  case,  instead  of  being 
as  much  out  of  focus  as  possible,  the  screen  must  have  an 
aperture  of  the  precise  outline  or  shape  of  the  figure  that  is 
required,  and  this  must  be  manipulated  in  such  a  manner  and 
in  such  a  position  as  to  cut  off  all  but  the  required  portions 
without  showing  a  harsh  or  unsightly  outline.  If  this  be  care- 
fully done,  very  little  more  will  remain  but  to  make  the  reduced 
negative. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  slightly  tinted  background  in 
the  final  prints  instead  of  a  perfectly  white  one,  as  in  the 
enlarged  positive,  a  variety  of  methods  may  be  adopted.  A 
tint,  for  instance,  may  be  applied  to  the  enlargement  itself 
before  reduction;  if  on  glass  by  means  of  a  semi-opaque  or 
coloured  varnish,  or  if  on  paper  by  moans  of  powdered  crayon. 
Or  another  method  we  have  seen  successfully  employed  consists 
in  interposing  a  sheet  of  thin  translucent  or  tissue  paper 
between  the  lens  and  the  reproduction,  the  outline  of  the 
figure  being  accurately  cut  out.  This  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  during  the  whole  or  only  a  portion  of  the  exposure, 
according  to  the  effect  desired. 

If  the  work  of  removing  the  defective  or  unnecessary  portions 
is  to  be  performed  by  chemical  means,  as  described  in  connexion 
with  landscapes,  the  same  materials  may  be  used,  but  a  slightly 
different  method  of  application  will  be  necessary.  In  the  case 
of  a  skylm.  running  practicaUy  in  one  general  direction,  it  is 
easy  to  avoid  letting  the  solution  flow  w'here  it  is  not  wanted ; 
but  with  the  outline  of  a  portrait  this  is  not  so  simple  a  matter. 
In  the  latter  instance,  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  chlonsing  solution,  it  is  better  to  thicken  it  with  a  little 
gum  or  similar  material,  and  to  be  careful  in  washing  to  direct 
the  stream  of  water  right  on  to  the  figure  itself,  so  that  it 
washes  the  bleach  in  all  directions  from  the  outline. 

From  a  defective  bromide  enlargement  we  have,  as  a  test  of 
the  working  of  this  plan,  removed,  by  means  of  chloride  of 
copper,  the  background  and  accessories,  leaving  the  figure  on  a 
white  gi-ound,  and  from  this  have  produced  a  duplicate  nega- 
tive representing  the  background  as  -a  delicate  and  perfectly 


even  tint,  without  any  sign  of  "dodging."  In  working  on 
paper,  probably  the  copper  salt  is  about  the  worst  that  could 
be  employed,  as  it  has  a  tendency  sometimes  to  leave  a  blue 
stain. 

Many  other  methods  might  be  enlarged  upon  if  we  had 
space,  but  those  we  have  given  will  suffice  to  show  the  direc- 
tion in  which  to  proceed.  But,  as  we  hinted  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  article,  as  much  depends  upon  the  individual  as  upon 
the  method,  if  not  more. 


PERMANENCY  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS  ON  ENAMEL  OR 
CERAMIC  BASES. 
It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  quasi-scientific  writer, 
although  knowing  some  few  of  those  results  obtained  by  workers 
in  science,  is  singularly  and  notably  blind  to  such  facts  as  may 
easily  be  gathered  by  observation  in  the  rounds  of  every-day 
life.  As  an  instance  of  this  we  may  mention  that  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  a  technical  publication,  in  which  readers  might 
reasonably  expect  to  find  reliable  information,  recommended  a 
photograph  vitrified  upon  enamelled  copper  (a  very  different 
thing  from  a  "  ceramic  "  photograph  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term)  as  the  most  suitable  and  lasting  picture  for  attaching  to 
an  outdoor  monument,  and  the  writer  then  proceeded  to  assert 
that  such  a  production  is  as  "  imperishable  as  anything  on  this 
globe  can  be  !" 

A  good  photograph  upon  an  enamel  tablet  is  perhaps  as 
beautiful  a  picture  as  can  be  made  by  the  action  of  light, 
and  if  preserved  from  the  action  of  damp  and  of  atmospheric 
impurities  it  is  unquestionably  far  more  lasting  than  a  silver 
print ;  but  one  has  only  to  notice  the  condition  of  such  ena- 
melled advertisement  tablets  as  have  been  exposed  for  some 
years  to  the  weather  to  perceive  that  some  enamel  at  any 
rate  rapidly  disintegrates,  dissolves  away,  and  discolours 
under  the  action  of  outdoor  influences.  A  little  further  inves- 
tigation will  serve  to  satisfy  the  inquirer  that  even  softer 
enamels  are  used  in  preparing  the  ordinary  copper  tablets  than 
are  used  for  the  iron  advertisement  plates  ;  and  indeed  we 
may  say  that  owing  to  the  low  temperature  at  which  copper 
softens  and  fuses,  it  is  impracticable  to  so  enamel  copper  that 
the  surface  shall  be  able  to  completely  resist  the  corroding  in- 
fluences of  rain  and  weather,  even  for  so  short  a  time  as  a  few 
montha 

The  ordinary  enamels  used  for  copper  tablets  often  contain 
about  half  their  weight  of  protoxide  of  lead,  a  substance  which 
readily  dissolves  in  pure  water,  while  the  remaining  half  of  the 
enamel  is  mainly  compounded  of  borax  and  nitre,  often  without 
a  trace  of  any  true  ceramic  basis. 

If  a  single  drop  of  rain  falls  upon  such  a  surface  and  evapor- 
ates with  that  slowness  which  will  result  from  the  atmosphere 
being  damp,  it  will  often  leave  a  visible  spot  of  corrosion  and 
roughness ;  but  perhaps  the  easiest  way  in  which  the  experi- 
menter can  satisfy  himself  of  the  unstability  of  most  enamel 
surfaces  is  to  pour  on  a  little  sulphide  of  ammonium  solution, 
when  the  slow  darkening  and  ultimate  blackening  will  tell  its 
own  tale.  Indeed,  a  photograph  burnt  in  upon  an  enamelled 
copper  tablet  is  sometimes  even  more  susceptible  to  the  action 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  than  is  an  ordinary  silver  print,  and 
this  may  hold  good  whether  the  sulphide  is  applied  as  a  solu- 
tion, or  whether  it  is  an  impurity  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  photographic  image  vitrified  on  an  enamel  tablet  is 
ordinarily  so  thin  that  very  little  corrosion  will  completely 
remove  it,  but  it  is  usual  to  cover  it  with  a  protective  glaze,  so 
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thAt  the  first  inroada  of  corrosion  do  not  tell  upon  the  image, 
but  rather  upon  the  glaze.  Thia  gkze  is,  however,  generally 
■ofter,  more  fusible,  and  more  easily  attacked  than  the  enamel 
itself.  A  moderate  red  heat  completely  destroys  an  ordinary 
•Mwwil  fttatognpb,  owing  to  the  melting  of  the  enamel  and 
th«  afaanrbtion  into  it  of  the  metallic  image ;  and  those  who 
prepare  enamel  photographs  know  what  care  is  required  not  to 
fire  beyond  the  temperature  neceanry  for  enabling  the  image 
to  just  bond  with  the  surface  of  the  plaque. 

It  is  now  worth  while  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which 
it  bMomea  possible  to  prepare  true  ceramic  photogn4>h8  having 
nearly  tha  same  stability  against  big^  temperature  mm!  against 
atmospbsrie  infloenoes  which  is  poasaaed  by  the  best  specimens 
of  pottery.  It  is  difficult  to  see  a  way  to  say  more  than  "  nearly 
the  same  stability,"  except  in  the  eaae  of  a  method  devised  by 
Mr.  F.  Emety,  of  Burslem,  and  to  which  we  shall  allude  shortly, 
aa  a  photographic  image  is  so  completely  at  the  surfiue  of  the 
ceramic  ware  that  a  degree  of  disintegration  which  completely 
removsa  it  may  leave  the  article  of  pottery  which  forms  the 
baae  virtually  intact. 

The  aassnfial  conditions  are  to  use  as  a  base  a  refractory 
porcelain,  of  which  both  body  and  gjase  arc  entirely  free  from 
lead,  thfl  g^aae  beiog  thin  and  so  ht  vitrified  with  the  body  as 
to  be  one  with  it,  at  the  same  time  the  giaae  in  itself  should 
be  even  more  refractory  than  the  hardeat  Bohemian  glass. 
Porcelain  of  this  kind  can  readily  be  obtained  trota  the 
Staflbfdahiie  manofaotorers,  not  oidy  made  up  into  articles 
of  nss^  but  also  as  plaques,  similar  in  form  to  the  ordinary 
enamelled  oopper  tablets. 

If  upon  snah  a  eermmio  basis  we  mmmt  the  collodion  film,  in 
which  the  silver  image  has  been  replaced  by  palladium  or 
iridium,  and  instead  of  firing  at  the  eantioualy  regulated  red 
heat,  beyond  which  the  enamel  worker  dare  not  go,  we  fire  at 
a  full  white  heat  only  just  short  of  the  softening  temperature 
of  the  oermmic  body,  the  metallic  image  sinks  into  the  glaxe  and 
stains  it,  forming  aa  durable  a  photograph  as  one  can  reason- 
ably hope  to  obtain,  and  one  unlikely  to  deteriorate  by  an  ex- 
poenrs  to  the  weather  during  several  generations. 

If  preserved  in  a  dry  atmoqtheri^  such  a  photograph  would 
probably  be  in  excellent  pieeei  ration  even  after  a  lapse  of 
thouaanda  of  years.  SimOariy  by  the  dusting-on  process,  or 
the  gelatine  pigment  prooees.  Equally  durable  ceramic  photo- 
grapha  maj  be  made  ptovided  care  bo  taken  to  use  suiuble 
metallio  pigmeuU  free  from  fluxing  materials.  Although  in 
the  course  of  a  ain^  article  it  would  be  quite  impracticable  to 
give  fbn  working  details  of  one  of  these  methods,  we  may  here 
give  a  reliable  formula  for  a  tissue  composition  adapted  to  the 
latter  method,  so  that  any  person  practically  aoqtuunted  with 
the  working  of  the  carbon  prooees  may  readily  experiment  with 
this  very  easy  method  of  oeramio  photography. 

A  soft  soap  gelatine,  such  as  that  of  Cox  or  Nelson,  forms 
the  base  of  the  mixture,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  this  is 
soaked  in  nine  ounces  of  water,  and  when  softened,  two  ounces 
of  sugar  ia  added,  after  which  the  mixture  is  melted  and  made 
sligiiUy  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  about  twenty  drops  of  liquid 
We  now  sfir  in  three  to  four  ounces  of  the  finely 


divided  peroitide  of  iron  suld  as  jeweller's  rouge,  this  being  a 
eonvenient  and  inexpensive  pigment  to  use  for  first  experiments. 
Although  at  this  stage  it  is  desirable  to  pass  the  mixture 
through  an  ordinary  paint  mill  in  order  to  thoroughly  break 
up  the  pigment,  well  grinding  in  a  warm  mortar  is  a  fair 
Bubstitntei  If  necessary,  the  mixture  is  now  thinned  by 
mixture  with  a  little  water,  and  is  then  squeexed  through  a 


piece  of  muslin,  after  which  paper  is  coated  with  the  mixture  to 
form  the  tissue.  The  sensitising  in  a  bichromate  bath,  mount- 
ing on  the  porcelain  bath,  and  development  in  hot  water,  are 
done  just  as  in  the  usual  carbon  process ;  and  with  a  tissue 
made  aa  recommended,  there  ia  but  little  probability  of  the  film 
scaling  ofi'  in  the  firing  process. 

Almost  any  metallic  pigment  which  will  stain  a  glaze  may  be 
made  up  in  the  tissue  in  place  of  the  jeweller's  rouge,  and  it  is 
very  convenient  to  use  the  undergUue  colours  sold  by  the 
manufacturers  of  pottery  colours,  these  being  compounded 
either  without  any  flux  or  with  a  minimum  of  very  hard  flux. 
Overglase  colours,  enamel  colours,  and  the  common  glass 
painters'  colours,  on  the  other  hand,  are  mixed  with  abimdance 
of  a  soft  flux,  and  are  quite  inadmissible  when  reasonably 
permanent  results  are  required. 

We  referred  to  a  device  of  Mr.  F.  Emery,  by  which  a  kind 
of  ceramic  photograph  is  obtained  which  is  even  more  perma- 
nent than  any  mere  surface  image  can  ever  be.  Mr.  Emery 
makes  a  high  photographic  relief  by  the  Woodbury  process  or 
the  sweUed  gelatine  process,  and  from  this  a  plaster  mould,  in 
which  the  article  of  pottery  is  made.  In  this  way  a  solid 
photograph  in  a  oeramio  body  is  obtained,  the  varying 
intensities  of  light  and  shade  being  represented  by  proportionate 
degreea  of  relief — a  solid  photogra{>h  in  th&  most  lasting  of 
materials.  In  some  cases  Mr.  Emery  fills  up  the  hollows  with 
a  coloured  glaie,  so  as  to  heighten  the  decorative  efiect ;  but 
this  glase  may  go,  and  the  solid  photograph  in  clay  will  remain. 
We  remember  seeing  some  of  Mr.  Emery's  productions  about 
ten  years  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  he  also 
exhibited  them  at  the  Photographic  Club.  Hero  we  have  the 
ceramic  photograph  in  its  most  lasting  form. 


WORK  FOR  THE  WINTER  SEASON. 
Wi  are  now  rapidly  approaching  the  end  of  the  photographic 
season.  In  two  or  three  weeks  we  shall  enter  the  mouth  pro- 
verlual  for  its  ^foga,  when  photography  either  ceases  to  be 
practised,  or  is  practised  oidy  to  a  limited  extent,  and  then 
under  difficulties,  both  by  professionals  and  amateurs.  It  is 
tru0-_tbift  both  classes  are  fully  occupied  just  now,  for  it  is  a 
tolerably  well  recognised  foot  that  the  autumn  is  usually  the 
most  busy  season  of  all  the  year  with  portraitists,  alike  in 
London  and  the  provinces.  With  outdoor  workers  there  is  still 
plenty  to  be  done,  and  up  to  the  present  we  are  favoured  with 
a  capital  light  for  the  month  of  October.  Soon,  however,  the 
run  of  business  in  the  studio  will  be  over,  while  outdoor  work 
amongst  amateurs  will,  for  the  most  ftart,  bo  abandoned.  Yet 
there  is  plenty  that  can  be  done  by  both  classes  of  workers 
during  the  winter  months. 

During  the  winter  season  professional  photographers  might 
often  materially  add  to  their  business  in  ways  they  now  neglect. 
It  may  be  fully  expected  during  the  coming  winter  that  arti- 
ficial light  will  be  used  more  extensively  than  ever  it  was  before, 
simply  from  the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  a  district  of  London, 
or  few  provincial  towns,  where  electricity  is  not  now  as  available 
as  gas.  Not  only  is  the  current  available,  but  most  of  the 
electric  lighting  companies  will  install  the  light  and  provide 
the  necessary  lamp,  or  lamps,  free  of  expense,  and  charge  only 
a  moderate  rate  for  the  electricity  supplied.  This  being  the 
case,  the  only  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  photographer  will  bo 
that  for  the  reflector  and  its  fittings — a  mere  bagatelle.  We 
may  hero  repeat  what  we  mentioned  a  short  time  back :  those 
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who  intend  adopting  the  electric  light  ought  to  lose  no  time 
in  getting  the  matter  forward,  as  all  the  companies  have,  and 
are  likely  to  have  their  hands  full  of  orders  for  some  time 
to  come. 

With  artificial  light  at  command,  sittings  need  never  be  refused 
by  day  or  night.  A  considerable  amount  of  business  might  bo 
done  in  the  evening  if  a  specialty  were  made  of  taking  portraits 
of  sitters  in  full  dress.  Ladies  would  often  like  to  have  their 
portraits  taken  if  this  could  be  done  by  making  a  short  call 
while  on  the  way  to  the  opera,  or  to  a  ball,  though  they  might 
not  care  to  dress  specially  for  the  purpose.  We  are  of  course 
aware  that  there  are  some  studios  where  this  can  be  done  by 
appointment,  but  their  number  is  very  limited. 

Few  professional  photographei-s,  we  imagine,  will  adopt  the 
flash  light  for  the  better  class  of  portraits,  on  account  of  the 
unsatisfactory  expression  generally  obtained.  It  is  true  the 
sitter  may  not  have  time  to  alter  during  the  flash,  but  there  is 
often  an  expression  of  anxiety  or  fear  on  the  features  caused 
by  the  anticipation  of  the  painfully  strong  and  sudden  light. 
This  becomes  more  pronounced  with  each  successive  portrait 
that  may  be  taken  of  the  same  sitter.  There  is  also  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  fumes  from  the  combustion  of  the  magnesium  in 
the  room. 

When  the  electric  light  is  installed  it  may  be  utilised  for 
enlarging,  and  in  urgent  cases  foy  printing,  also  for  copying. 
Indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  copying  during  the  winter  for 
photo-mechanical  work  is  done  by  the  aid  of  the  electric  light. 
But  for  this  source  of  illumination  the  business  could  not  be 
carried  on,  as  most  of  the  work  has  to  be  executed  at  very  short 
notice,  which  would  be  an  impossibility  if  daylight  had  to  be 
relied  upon.  There  is  one  thing  in  connexion  with  the  electric, 
or,  indeed,  all  artificial  lights  in  portraiture,  namely,  that  in 
very  foggy  weather  brilliant  negatives  cannot  be  obtained, 
however  strong  may  be  the  light.  It  is  obvious  that  if  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  of  yellow  fog  intervene  between  the  lens  and 
the  sitter  it  will  have  its  influence  on  the  brilliancy  of  the 
negative.  This  difficulty  may  however,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
overcome  by  employing  plates  which  have  been  orthochro- 
matised.  Plates  made  sensitive  to  the  yellow  and  red  rays 
almost  ignore  the  presence  of  fog  in  the  studio.  Even  with 
natural  light  a  great  advantage  will  accrue  from  the  use  of 
such  plates  when  the  studio  is  charged  with  a  yellow  London  fog  ; 
not  only  will  they  yield  more  brilliant  negatives,  but  they  will 
prove  more  sensitive  than  similar  plates  without  the  treatment. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  portraitists  might  profitably 
extend  their  business  during  the  dull  season.  At  present  they 
content  themselves  principally  in  introducing  enlargements 
from  the  negatives  taken  during  the  summer.  But  even  this 
business,  we  conceive,  might  be  materially  extended.  Now  the 
trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  pictures  that  the  photographer 
usually  has  to  put  out  to  be  executed.  But  there  is  very  little 
question  that  a  considerable  business  might  be  done  with 
smaller  enlargements,  such  as  could  very  well  be  done  at 
home  in  spare  time,  say  from  cabinets  to  the  ordinary  imperial 
or  panel  size,  on  a  matt  or  rough  surface  bromide  paper.  As 
the  enlargement  is  not  great,  and  is  made  direct  from  the  nega- 
tive in  one  operation,  if  this  be  good,  little  or  no  retouching 
■will  be  required.  With  artificial  light  a  dozen  or  more  enlarge- 
ments may  be  made  from  a  negative  in  a  very  short  time,  and 
at  a  small  cost.  Pictures  of  this  class  mounted  as  engravings 
Lave  been  produced  for  years  past,  but  they  have  not  "been  so 
popular  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  principally  on  account  of 
the  cost  when  the  work  is  put  out  to  Be  executed. 


Here  is  another  direction  in  which  a  winter  trade  might  be 
created,  namely,  enlargements  from  cabinet  negatives  to  the 
sizes  just  suggested  as  transparencies.  There  is  always  a  charm 
about  a  transparency  that  is  not  obtained  in  any  other  form 
of  photograph.  "Very  effective  yet  inexpensive  frames,  fitted 
with  finely  ground  glass,  and  well  suited  to  this  class  of  picture, 
are  now  in  the  market.  The  enlargements  might  even  be  made 
on  opal  glass,  when,  if  in  the  development  the  density  were 
regulated  to  the  thickness  or  opacity  of  the  plate,  the  picture- 
could  be  viewed  equally  as  well  by  reflected  as  by  transmitted 
light.     This  would  be  a  novelty  in  many  quarters. 

Portraits  with  seasonable  mottoes  and  greetings,  as  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  cards,  either  on  "  ivorine "  or  celluloid, 
which  latter  may  now  be  obtained  in  thin  sheets  almost  undis- 
tinguishable  from  ivory  itself,  would  often  command  orders  if 
introduced.  Although  we  have  not  alluded  to  all  the  directions 
in  which  business  might  be  profitably  increased  by  portraitists 
during  the  winter  mouths,  we  have  indicated  some  in  which  it 
is  often  neglected. 

We  had  intended  to  have  said  something  with  regard  to 
winter  work  for  amateurs,  but  that  must  be  deferred  till  a 
future  occasion. 


From  an  official  announcement  on  another  page  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  judges  at  the  Photographic  Exhibition  have  amsnded  their 
awards,  and  have  given  medals  respectively  to  Messrs.  Green,  Cross, 
and  Bevan  for  their  exhibits  of  diazotype  printing ;  and  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Pringle  for  his  exhibit  of  photo-micrographs. 

We  have  from  time  to  time,  as  they  have  appeared  in  the  technical 
journals,  reproduced  in  our  pages  various  methods  for  the  detection 
of  the  haloids ;  and  we  have  this  week  to  describe  a  singularly 
simple  and  neat  process  for  recognising  the  presence  of  iodine  in 
the  presence  of  much  chlorine  by  Mr.  Alexander  Johnstone,  F.G.S. 
"  To  the  properly  prepared  solution  to  be  tested  add  a  single  drop  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  strong,  pure,  ammonium  hydrate. 
If  iodine  is  present,  even  in  tlie  minutest  quantity,  the  characteristic 
pale  yellow  precipitate  of  silver  iodide  will  instantly  form.  Confirm, 
this  indication  by  pouring  in — after  having  mi.xed  the  precipitate 
through  the  liquid  by  inserting  the  test  tube  with  the  thumb  on  the 
orifice — pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  first  deepens  the 
yellow  of  the  precipitate,  and  then,  when  sufficient  has  been  added, 
libemtes  the  iodine,  which  is  readily  and  infallibly  recognised  by  its 
unique  appearances,  whether  precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube, 
suspended  in  the  liquid,  or  dissolved  through  it  to  form  a  pink  solution. 
If  not  a  trace  of  iodine  is  present  in  the  chloride  tested,  the  latter  will 
give  no  precipitate,  or,  at  most,  only  a  faint  whitish  cloud,  that  will 
immediately  disappear  on  the  first  shake  given  to  the  tube  in  the 
subsequent  mixing."  In  a  further  note  Mr.  Johnstone  suggests  that 
the  iodine  may  be  shown  in  the  usual  way  by  shaking  up  the  mixture 
containing  the  precipitated  iodine  with  a  few  drops  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  which  will,  of  course,  take  the  characteristic  pink  tint. 


This  test,  the  rationale  of  which  is  obvious,  points  afresh  a  moral  in 
the  mode  of  collecting  residues.  In  the  washings  from  prints  most 
photographers  find  little  difficulty  in  separating  the  silver  as  chloride, 
common  salt  being  the  precipitant  most  usually  employed.  But,  as 
we  have  repeatedly  urged,  the  plan  is  wasteful  in  every  way,  the 
chloride  of  sodium  solution  being  capable  of  taking  up  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  chloride  of  silver,  which  thus  gets  wasted  and  lost  in  the 
"  water  "  poured  off  from  the  precipitated  chloride.  The  best  precipi- 
tant  to  employ  is  crude  hydrochloric  acid,  commonly  sold  as  "spirit 
of  salts"  or  "muriatic  acid"  at  drysalters  or  the  chemists.  In  quantity 
it  can  be  bought  for  threepence  or  fourpence  per  pound. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  contains  in  a  recent 
number  a  very  interesting  discussion  upon  a  paper  on  the  Fi.vation  of 
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AtmotpAerie  yitngtM,  in  which'  wmim  photogrftphic  chemicAls  ar«  r»- 
ferred  to.  Aa  tiuy  alaoe  intentt  na,  w«  onljr  extract  the  remarks 
•pptjiog  to  them.  One  tpuker,  Hi.  Sabine,  said  (it  will  be  remem- 
bered tbe  speaker  was  in  the  United  Stat«s\  "  I  doabt  whether  any 
cyanide  manafaetarprs  in  this  conntrj,  with  one  exception,  are  making 
a  paying  bosiness  of  it,  as  such  large  qoantities  of  cjanidee  and  ferro- 
eyanidea  ai»  imported."  Another  chemist.  Dr.  AJsbag,  said,  "  We 
are  on  the  ere  of  a  complete  rercduticia  in  pruMiate  proeeeaea ;  cyanides 
and  ferricyanidea  are  manufactored  in  GxrmsDy  from  ga»-purifier 
waala  in  such  quantities  as  to  hare  redored  the  price  twenty-fire  per 
eeot"  

Tbh  mention  of  the  latter  chemical  naturally  leads  to  Mr.  Howard 
Farmer'a  exeeUeot  method  of  redodfl^  the  intensity  of  n«gatiree  by  a 
mixture  at  solotiMM  of  hypo  and  of  bnocyaoide  of  potassium.  We 
hare  mat  with  eomplaints  of  its  inaAdsiMrr,  but  they  must  be  founded 
on  carslaMneaa  or  imperfect  readinf  of  the  rinpte  tnstmctiona.  It  is 
no  use  to  keep  the  two  solutions  readr  mixed  in  one  bottle,  it  is 
easMttkl  that  they  be  mixed  at  the  tim«  >>f  u/tin^r,  and  if  to  keep  the 
aetioo  down  they  are  made  weak,  faaah  quantitiea  moat  be  mixed 
rather  than  allow  the  pUte  to  be  i—awed  for  too  kwg  a  time,  for 
the  action  of  the  solution  reiy  npMly  ceases.  Further,  the  longer 
the  plate  b  left  in  the  mixture  the  mote  yellow  doea  it  become,  this 
yaOowaata  bainf  the  one  drawback  to  t!i>-  method  which  a  long  ex- 
peaienca  aniblas  as  to  apeak  most  highly  of.  The  yellow  stains  may 
be  entiialy  temored  by  immeniiif  the  plate  in  a  weak  solution  of 
citric  or  other  add.  Out,  and  hera  ii  the  unfortunate  part  of  it,  whan 
•nfident  waahing  i>  giren  to  tha  n^tira  to  rvnder  it  safe  for  sttfage, 
the  whole  of  the  diacoloaiatioa  graduDy  comes  back  again.  We  hare , 
howerer,  itot  triad  whether  jtrj  long  soaking  in  scidifled  water  would 
antiniy  reaore  the  atain-prodadng  awbataoaa. 


ferred  upon  such  pictures  by  the  figures  having  been  well  placed  and 
showing  much  artistic  design ;  then  we  hare  some  few  duplicates  of 
his  Pall  Mall  exhibits  which  hare  gained  him  a  medal,  which  show  a 
more  adranoed  capacity  for  pictorial  design  and  expivssion. 

Altogether  this  exhibition  is  very  interesting,  and  is  worthy  the 
doeest  study  of  those  who  desire  to  produce  something  more  than 
mere  facsimiles  of  objects. 

The  photographic  rendering  of  so  many  specimens  of  industry  (being 
somewhat  more  than  100  in  number)  has  been  most  carefully  attended 
to,  and  the  collection  should  most  certainly  be  seen  and  studied  by 
those  who  desire  to  produce  pictures  by  the  agency  of  photography. 


THE  CAVEUA  CLUB  ONB-MAN  EXHIBrnON. 
Trb  amraal  display  of  tho  works  of  one  exhibitor,  who  this  year  is 
LyddeD  Sawyor,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  opened  on  Monday  last  at  the 
Camera  Club  with  a  private  riew,  and  probably  never  before  has  so 
many  photographic  pietorea  bean  aaen  tacather  wUeb  have  been  pro- 
doflMliasoaliort  aperiodof  tima.  Mr.  Sawyer  baiafr  eomparatirely 
yoonfr,  he  is  not  only  an  indafatigiUa  worker,  but  poasesaea  the  trae 
artistic  faculty  of  saaiag  ia  one  tpwent  of  time  that  which  b  good 
and  pictorial  both  ia  fixed  and  in  moving  objects,  and  then  the  photo- 
gia^  b  taken  and  a  picture  piodueed. 

It  b  rery  interealiag  to  atiidy  thaaa  yearly  oollaetiona  of  pictorial 
photographs  which  tba  CaaMn  Clnb  has  inathnted,  because  the 
oofward  progieaa  of  aartiatie  ealtaia  b  very  marked  in  these  particular 
eskibha,  where  higW  aia«  at  opwpeaition.  and  the  sueeeasfnl  carrying 
out  of  the  same,  are  very  pronooacad,  and  nbow  how  rapid  must  have 
been  the  study  which  laaults  in  suck  advanced  work  year  after  year. 

Wa  shooU  define  Mr.  Sawya*^  giaatest  talent  to  be  the  capacity 
fof  arraagiag  movaftUa  objaola,  to  that  the  ontlinea  form  a  true 
•rtbtie  Tfiiroalt'irii. 

Ia  hb  first  effoata  thoaa  pointa  were  studied  from  their  own  par- 
tiealar  valne,  bat  hb  later  woika  go  still  further,  and  carry  a  meaning 
ia  them  whiab  enablaa  him  to  aaggeat  emotion  by  arrangement  of 
position :  moat  of  hb  photograpiia  now  shown  at  the  Oamara  Clnb 
have  been  seen  before,  but  it  b  a  very  pleasant  tiling  to  renew  tbeir 
acqnaintance,  as  for  example  the  picture  of  Tarn  o'  SKanttr,  which, 
whan  it  was  first  exhibitad,  gave  the  intimation^that  there  was  another 
■ftaat  photographer  is  oar  midst. 

Hb  early  piodnetions  showed  the  taadeocy  which  all  yoong  artistic 
pietare  makers  fall  into,  of  eiowdiag  the  space  with  detail  which 
fitutagiaphy  so  easily  piiidaiaa    Ihb  b  abown  in  She  Stoop*  to 


Tlwn  we  M>e  the  clever  arrangaaient  of  figores  in  the  picture  On 
fiber  evn  tlonki.  These  were  followed  by  some  very  carefully  studied 
pietBrsaqne  prodactiona,  each  as  On  f A«  Qua^f  Van  Dyke,  Antwerjt: 
tbaa  w«  h*ve  hb  atmUaa  of  staom  vaasels  On  tit  Biter  Tyne,  and 
othawfnll  of  aaovamsat,  bat  well  ahnaan  for  the  right  point  of  time, 
fallawad  by  hb  artiatk  choioa  of  aoaaa  of  the  (dd  pictnreeqne  houses 
which  abooad  in  Newcaatb ;  ban  again  great  viiae  boa  bean  con- 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  S0CIETT8  EXHIBITION.— I. 
Wa  now  commence  our  remarks  upon  the  exhibits  to  which  medak 
have  been  awarded. 

O.  Davbon  (No.  S6),  An  OU  ArmitAMf.— Medal.— Thb  photo- 
graph will  probably  be  tlm  battfe-fieU  for  the  two  conflicting  sections 
of  photographic  art  whieh  the  progreas  of  time  has  brought  so  promi- 
nently forward.  The  amies  consist  of  those  who  adhere  to  the 
normal  oatcooe  whieh  the  scientific  development  of  photography 
has  mated,  and  thoaa  who  attempt  a  certain  result  by  studiously 
illuminating  that  superb  eharactoristie  of  aoB-pictorial  work,  distinct- 
neaa  of  form  with  elabomto  detail,  the  naolt  anggeating  the  "  Columbus" 
method  of  getting  over  an  apparent  difiiculty  by  first  degrading  the 
"  9gg  "  mad  then  claiming  honour  for  the  deed. 

There  an  other  pietorsa  in  thb  exhibition  which  have  been  pro- 

daosd  upoa  the  aaate  Kae  of  tmatnwat,  but  we  now  consider  thb  one 

alone.    The  firat  sanaation  of  distarhaaoe  to  the  viaion  b  very  trying, 

and  iaenaaaa  in  iwtanaity  whether  the  pietare  b  aeen  from  a  dbtance 

or  otharwiaa.    Tbara  U  much  artbtic  skill  dbplayed  in  the  oonstruc- 

tioa  of  the  vaiioaa  aeetions  of  thb  work,  which  consists  of  a  sky, 

some  cottages,  a  middb  growth  ot  some  nerer-to-be-dutinguiahed 

vegeubb,  and  a  foiagnnad  of  another.    Theae  run  in  lines  almost 

parallel  to  each  other,  and  thus  divide  the  oompoaition  into  four 

parts,  which,  if  ]rfiotogTaphed  altogether,  evince  considarabb  skill, 

and  if  produoad  from  more  than  one  negative  also  demand  much 

praise ;  but  it  would  be  most  interesting  to  know  the  absolute  fact 

one  way  or  the  other.    One  dark  section,  wa  think,  can  be  determined 

forthwith,  and  that  b  aome  dark  clouds  which  so  kindly  come  in 

coataet  with  a  portion  of  the   farm   buildings,  with   trees  above. 

Theae  dark  clouds  just  help  the  otherrrise  abrapt  contrast  which  must 

have  arisen  from  the  tarmi nation  of  the  treea ;  however  thb  may  be, 

the  leault  b  eSaetive.    There  b  ■'y^V''  point  we  must  notice,  and 

that  b  the  light  aide  of  the  unknown  vegetabb,  the  top  outline  of 

h^i^Ukgpaea  into  coataet  with  a  dark  portion  of  the  dbtance.    Thb 

oi^jt^mmlj  to  be  subaervient  to  the  top  bits  of  the  unknown,  and 

not  pntrode  itself  as  almost  a  straight  line.    Thb  vexes  the  eye  of 

the  obaarvar,  and  adds  to  the  disqubtude  caused  by  the  out^f-focua 

treatment  of  the  snhjeet.    The  normal  condition  of  eyesight  b  to  see 

dbtinctly,  when  it  b  not  so  there  is  a  defect.    Photography  has  so 

many  and  good  artiatic  capabilitiea  that  it  b  to  be  regretted  that 

works   like    thb   one   should  prevail,  which  evincing  much,  very 

much,  so  artistic  in  conception,  should  be,  as  we  think,  jeopardised  by 

so  marked  a  departure  from  the  accepted  outcome  of  photographic 

reeearch. 

There  b  one  matter  ia  thb  exhibit  which  we  specially  commend ; 
we  allude  to  the  framing,  which  b  direct  on  to  the  photograph,  so  that 
at  once  the  picture  asserts  itself  to  be  of  a  higher  grade  than  others 
which  are  surrounded  with  ligbt^oIoured)mounts,  at  the  same  time  the 
frame  converging  to  the  print  presents  a  powerful  glare  of  yellow  light, 
so  that  "  purpk,"  the  compensating  colour,  b  seen  to  be  on  the  photo- 
graph. All  this  intensifies  the  disturbance  of  the  viaion  previously 
alluded  to. 

Lyddell  Sawyer  (No.  122),  Tico'i  Company. — Medal.— Thb  picture 
di<pUy8  aoonaiderabb  amount  of  artistic  skill  in  its  composition.  Two 
aspirante  for  one  of  Eve's  daiightera,  one  of  whom  b  enjoying  the 
felicity  of  a  bit  of  flirtation,  whibt  the  other,  not  so  fortunate,  b 
leaning  moodily  against  a  wall  wiuch  forms  part  of  an  enclosure. 
This  wall  b  oroased  by  some  stone  steps,  on  the  top  of  which  site  the 
much  sought-after  damsel     The   bacl^round  consists  of  treea  and 
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sky.  These  materials  have  been  very  carefully  utilised,  and  the  point 
of  -view  well  considered  for  the  telling  of  the  story,  the  three  figures 
being  posed  very  nicely,  especially  as  regards  the  balance  of  lines,  both 
for  harmony  and  discord.  The  background  (with  three  trees)  shows 
consummate  skill  in  the  choice  of  position,  but,  as  we  have  previously 
remarked  in  our  opening  notes,  this  result,  praiseworthy  as  it  is,  seems 
to  point  to  this  fact,  that  the  artistic  arrangement  of  the  position  of 
the  figures  has  been  made  to  agree  with  the  background.  Whether 
this  is  a  difficulty  which  must  be,  perhaps  is  not  of  so  much  conse- 
quence ;  it  only  emphasises  the  artistic  faculty  displayed  in  fitting  the 
moveable  figures  to  harmonise  with  the  fixed  background. 

J.  B.  B.  Wellington  (No.  166),  The  Latest  iVews.— Medal.— This 
is  a  small  photograph,  but  very  nicely  arranged  for  effect,  the  subject 
being  two  young  country  girls  who,  with  newspaper  in  hand,  are 
reading  the  latest  news  to  their  father  who  is  returning  from  work. 
This  photograph  is  effective  from  only  half  of  the  figures  being  shown, 
arising  from  the  shape  of  the  picture,  which  is  rather  different  from 
the  usual  run,  the  width  being  greater  than  the  height ;  the  figures 
are  placed  against  a  background  of  trees,  which  do  not  come  too 
forward,  and  there  is  evidenced  some  thought  and  a  pleasing  natural- 
ness about  the  whole  picture,  simple  as  it  is,  which.demands  attention. 

Shapoor  N.  Bhedwar  (Nos.  184  to  189),  Feast  of  iJoses.— Medal.— 
Six  pictures  of  young  females  arranged  to  personify  the  idea  suggested 
by  the  title,  constituting  a  series  of  exceedingly  clever  and  artistically 
interesting  photographs,  where  the  pervading  sensation  is  that  of 
delicacy  of  conception,  combined  with  softness  and  refinement  of  treat- 
ment. These  pictures  are  really  very  clever  in  idea,  and  evince  a 
remarkable  amount  of  skill,  both  in  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  and 
the  photographic  rendering  of  the  sai^e.  As  might  be  concluded  from 
the  title,  each  picture  illustrates  the  progressive  action  of  the  "  Feast 
of  Roses,"  where  the  models,  all  young  females,  have  been  well  posed, 
the  attitudes  exceedingly  chaste  and  pretty,  and  the  details  of  the 
white  draperies  (which  pervade  the  entire  series)  most  admirably 
treated,  both  artistically  and  from  the  photographic  point  of  view. 
There  is  poetry  both  in  the  idea  and  in  the  treatment,  and  most  cer- 
tainly shows  that  with  artistic  perception,  and  the  right  choice 
of  models  and  drapery,  photography  when  governed  by  the  genius 
of  art  con  produce  a  charming  pictorial  outcome  without  the  aid  of 
colour. 

John  E.  Austin  (No.  221),  The  Love  Xeiier.- Medal.— This  is 
another  small  picture,  the  subject  being  three  girls,  fisherman's 
daughters,  reading  a  love  letter ;  the  arrangement  of  the  figures  shows 
an  appreciation  of  lines  which  combine  well  together,  and  form  a 
very  pleasing  picture,  showing  design  and  study  to  perpetuate  an  idea; 
the  background  of  cliffs  and  cottages  seems  apparently  to  have  been 
printed  from  another  negative.  However  that  may  be,  it  retires,  and 
that  is  sufficient  praise,  the  result  being  an  effective  photograph  as 
well  as  a  very  pretty  picture. 

Lyonel  Clark  (No.  232),  Bedham  .B/tA^e.- Medal.— Another  of 
those  out-of-focu8  photographs  which  puzzle  the  staid  and  vex  the 
purist.  This  annihilation  of  distinctness  vrill  degenerate  into  some- 
thing which  may  possibly  eradicate  the  fever.  Now  here  is  a  pretty 
bit  of  nature  treated  in  an  unnatural  way,  because  there  are  a  quan- 
tity of  outlines  mixed  up  with  all  those  on  the  negative,  and  this  causes 
the  tumult  before  alluded  to.  A  scientific  interest  attaching  to  this 
print  is,  that  it  is  toned  with  palladium  and  intensified  with  silver. 

R.  H.  Lord  (No.  330),  Study  of  Two  CA.W;-en.— MedaL— A  por- 
trait study  where  the  white  draperies  have  been  very  well  managed, 
and  the  faces  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  same.  This  is  decidedly  a 
strong  feature  in  the  study,  the  form  of  the  photograph  being  another 
instance  of  departure  whe*^  the  width  of  the  picture  is  greater  than 
the  height,  all  conducing  to  a  happy  result. 

Ralph  W.  Robinson  (No.  332),'  The  Perf^ar.— Medal.— This  con- 
sists of  the  pedlar  seated  on  a  box  displaying  his  goods  for  the 
appreciation  of  some  women  folk,  whilst  at  the  rustic  entrance  other 
figures  are  arranged  examining  his  wares.  This  is  a  very  pleasant 
composition  in  both  ways,  both  artistic  and  otherwise,  for  evidently 
some  few  negatives  have  done  duty  in  the  work.  This  evinces  much  in- 
genuity, and  is  a  most  successful  production ;  the  balance  of  light  and 
dark  portions  have  been  well  studied,  and  the  result  is  a  very  pleasant 
picture.  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  subjects  for  photographic  pro- 
duction could  be  designed  from   a  more-  imaginative  source;   for 


instance,  this  picture,  excellent  as  it  is,  becomes  somewhat  too  real- 
istic. This  is  where  photography  suffers.  This  very  same  photograph, 
if  it  could  have  the  charm  of  colour  added  to  it,  would  rise  in  value  ; 
possibly,  if  the  tone  was  warmer,  the  result  would  have  been  better  in 
all  respects. 

B.  Gay  Wilkinson,  jun.  (No.  365),  Sand  Z>«ne«.— Medal.— This 
picture  is  very  good  as  depicting  the  utter  loneliness  of  such  a  scene. 
One  is  attracted  to  it  by  its  carefully  managed  manipulation,  but 
driven  from  it  by  its  suggestiveness  of  desolation,  so  that  much  praise 
is  due  to  the  exhibitor  for  the  treatment  of  such  a  subject.  The  con- 
trast of  the  darkest  portion  of  the  scene  with  the  lightest,  where  the 
top  of  a  post  comes  against  the  fighter  portion  of  some  most  effective 
clouds,  adds  to  the  artistic  perception  of  the  picture,  which  consists  of 
nothing  but  some  sand,  some  dark  posts,  and  a  forlorn  bit  of  vegeta- 
tion.    And  yet  there  is  expression  in  the  same. 

Harry  ToUey  (No.  399),  Bantry  £ay.— Medal.— A  highly  effec- 
tive view — where  distance  lends  enchantment;  this  is  intensified 
by  the  clouds  being  taken  at  a  time  when  they  covered  part  of  the 
distant  hills.  This  photograph  is  vfery  effective,  consisting  of  fore- 
ground. The  bay  in  the  centre,  and  beyond  another  set  of  hills  rising, 
very  simple  in  outline,  but  very  suggestive — all  this  has  been  carefully 
treated,  and  the  result  is  very  good.  Here  again  the  sentiment,  in- 
spired by  the  truthful  rendering  of  the  scene,  has  been  well  preserved. 
But  whilst  admitting  all  this,  we  must  also  say  that  the  question 
arises  whether  in  such  scenes,  where  all  should  be  lifeless,  whether 
such  a  cold  tone  as  the  picture  presents  is  quite  suitable  to  the  subject. 
The  view  may  have  been  taken  in  the  daytime,  yet  we  have  the  sen- 
sation that  it  is  night.  We  surmise  that  this  arises  solely  from  the 
cold  tone  of  the  print,  which  suggests  melancholy.  This  might  have 
been  altered  by  a  warmer  tone,  the  foliage  in  this  otherwise  effective 
view  being  far  removed  from  nature's  colour. 

W.  J.  Byrne  (No.  411),  W.  K.  Selle,  Mus.  Doc— Medal.— This  is  a 
very  good  portrait,  24  x  16,  taken  direct,  where  the  treatment  of  pose 
has  been  scupulously  in  harmony  with  the  individuality  of  the 
original.     The  whole  is  a  very  careful  study. 

H.  Vander  Weyde  (No.  600),  An  Invitation  to  Supper. — Medal. — 
Quite  an  interesting  photograph,  being  most  carefuUy  printed 
from  four  negatives ;  the  size  is  peculiar,  being  24  x  5,  and  contains 
sixteen  figures  dressed  in  the  costume  of  one  hundred  years  ago  ;  the 
design  of  the  entire  procession,  and  the  careful  and  very  artistic 
arrangement  of  each  set  of  two  figures,  is  very  pretty ;  these,  possibly, 
would  have  been  inherent  difficulties.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  print 
could  have  been  enlarged  to  double  the  size,  the  interest  would  have 
increased  very  much  ;  as  it  is,  however,  the  picture  is  very  attractive. 


CURRENT  COMMENTS. 


Is  it  not  a  rather  unusual  effect  to  find  an  absolutely  opaque  substance 
(in  this  case  the  silver  wires  of  the  slide),  when  interposed  between 
lens  and  plate,  instead  of  leaving  a  perfectly  transparent  reflex  of 
itself  on  the  exposed  negative,  excluding  all  light  during  exposure  as 
it  does,  showing  on  development  greater  density  than  any  other  part 
of  the  image,  and  having  no  other  effect  whatever  ?  Such  has  been 
the  experience  of  a  very  careful  worker  friend  of  mine  during  the  last 
few  days. 

As  it  is  necessary  when  anything  unusual  is  found  occurring,  like 
Captain  Cuttle,  to  make  a  note  of  it,  and  this  is  done  with  the  added 
query,  why  or  how  did  it  happen  ? 

The  plate  was  an  ordinary  Ilford,  and  the  developer  the  usual  pyro 
with  ammonia  accompaniments  with  the  usual  care.  The  negative  in 
other  respects  is  perfectly  good.  The  likely  answer  is  that  by  some 
accident  the  usually  careful  worker  had  got  the  silver  wire  supports 
contaminated  with  some  active  substance  which  was  as  capable  of 
clear  bright  reduction  as  was  the  action  of  light  on  the  bromised  film. 

This  may  not  be  a  contribution  to  the  expiscation  of  the  theory  of 
the  latent  image,  as  in  this  case  other  substances — this  one — show 
themselves  capable  of  producing  a  developable  image.  There  would, 
undoubtedly,  be  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  spring  upon  the  back  of  the 
bromised  plate,  but  why  did  it  happen  in  one  instance  out  of  many, 
and  in  this  one  only,  and  nothing  being  known  or  suspected  of  any 
possible  contamination  ?  I  think  we  may  leave  it  to  your  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  Brebner,  to  apply  his  superanalytical  skill  to  solve  the 
problem,  and  perhaps  make  it  out  to  be  pressure-creating  forces  that 
translate  into  electricity,  and  so  by  the  conversion  of  force  producing 
developable  action,  which  is — what  ? 
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Talkini^  of  eleetrieity,  I  note  that  terenl  timea  in  recent  numben 
Toa  li»Te  touched  upon  the  fonna  of  lightning^  flashes,  and  the  need 
ihiin  ia  to  hare  a  true  as  against  an  artistic  and  inaccurate  repire- 
MStation  of  diat  oearlr  most  powerfol,  bat  certunly  all-perrading 
•gent:  and  as  a  oontribotion  towards  that  desirable  end,  I  cannot 
aeoeBt  the  theory  as  quoted  bj  jroa  on  page  486,  of  Eric  Stuart  Bruce, 
to  the  effect  that  sheet  lightning  as  seen  br  us  is  not  the  electric 
fluid  itself,  but  a  reflection  seen  ttarongfa  cloud  openings,  which  means, 
«f  eouise,  that  we  nerer  see  direct  sheet  lightning.  I  happened  to  be 
at  Port  Olas^w  photographing  on  tbs  S4th  of  April  sixteen  years 
ago ;  the  weather  had  been  beautif  uDy  ekar,  although  not  clear  eooogh 
to  light  np  a  Terr  iaA  but  gorgeous  staircase  in  the  centre  of  the 
taiWng,  so  I  had  to  use  magnesium  ribbon  for  that.  Towards  night 
tha  wind  Tsered  roond  against  the  sob  to  the  east,  accompanied  with 
sharp  cohL  About  nine  o'doek  in  the  tremng  we  had  what  I  hare 
called  a  noiinlnii  thundantam  (aa  dsetrical  one),  without  rain  or 
wind  to  speak  of,  but  in  front  of  and  all  around  there  passed  con- 
imvoatij,  sometimes  mora  quickly,  but  often  very  slowly,  flash  after 
flash  of  pale  grey  light  or  Umbent  fluae,  always  coming  from  the 
east  and  V»mi^  westwards  in  tha  torn  of  great  cIodos  of  sheet 
,  WTing  anite  time  to  obemr  their  beginning,  passing,  and 
w,  ud  tkwe  were  at  tisMS  so  low  in  the  air  that  they 
I'wd  dowB  batwaeu  the  steepk  of  the  parish  church  and  the 
obsenrer.  The  whole  seen*  lasted^  coaMerablr  oter  an  hour.  The 
young  fo&sge  on  the  hedges  whiek  faced  tLe  east  were  on  the 
foUowing  morning  found  to  be  bWtansd,  dry,  and  shnTelled,  not  a 
green  leaf  left :  they  looked  like  so  aasj  dry  tea  leaTes.  Thealeetrical 
•tnam  ia  passing  had  withered  them  hopelessly. 

Here  theflnid  was  sheet  fightning,  dow  and  perfectly  Tisible,  as 
weD  as  leaiii^  Hs  risifale  traces  bafalBa  it ;  and  to  show  that  I  am  not 
the  only  obserrer  who  has  notiesd  s  like  quality  about  lightning, 
take  this  from  Commander  Caiaaraa  in  his  Acrot  Africa^  where,  m 
describing  the  forms  of  lightning  flaskaa  and  spaaking  of  the  ellcets  of 
a  tsrriflc  electric  disturbMioe  duriag  aa  African  thunderstorm  about 
the  n«ion  of  the  sqnator,  he  say*,  VoL  U.,  page  77,  that  m  some 
hrrltr*-*  the  fightaing  seemed  to  be  occasionally  riowr  than  at 
otheia:— "Some  flashes  lasted  an  appreciable  time,  being  wide  and 
kaTing  an  apnaraaoe  of  rippling  like  a  running  stream."  I  hare  alio 
noticed  this  rarm,  especially  once ;  when  looking  for  more  than  a  mUe 
from  my  dark-room  window  a  flash  was  distinctly  seen  trarelling  in 
the  rippling  fashion  with  a  ball  in  front,  which  burst  befora  reaching 
the  spectator.  The  quirerii^  tail  ban  seen  was  most  likely  due  to 
the  petaiateaee  of  ridoD,  the  eye  not  being  able  to  foUow  the  initial 
"  bolt*  npidly  enough.  In  tne  same eonneiion  Major  Serpa  Pinto, 
wntiiv  in  Vol  IL,  page  164,  Horn  I  Croiied  Africa,  of  that  tropical 
home  of  thundarbuists,  say*,  "  It  was  an  awful  and  sublime  spectacle. 
For  the  fli*t  time,  also,  I  there  bekeU  the  lightning  divide  itself. 
What  appeared  to  be  a  ball  of  fire  teparated  when  new  tbs  grooad 
into  fiTe,  which  darted  almost  horisontally  from  their  oentra 
and  struck  Are  different  points.  Others,  sgain,  I  saw  separate  into 
four,  into  two,  and  many  of  them  into  three.  Zigsas  flashes  of  fire 
phjsd  about  the  atmoephera  in  ersry  direction  untu  the  upper  one 
sssmsd  to  be  abiaie.'  What  a  pity  so  canfnl  a  meteorological  obserrer 
had  not  hsd  his  camera  ready  to  catch  these  resplendent  effects. 
Sdenet  A'olet  says :  "  E.  L.  Trevalet,  a  Belgian  astronomer,  has 
published  thrse  pamphleU  on  this  subject.  Hs  hoUb  that  the 
li^tning  flash  is  not  so  quick  as  we  generally  think." 
Over  twenty  years  sgo  Professor  JMae*  De war,  now  of  Cambridge, 


and  Professor  McKenditick,  now  of  Olaapow,  both  then  jroung  men, 
in  carrring  through  some  Valuable  expenmeots  on  light,  in  which  I 
ss^ted,  sbowsd  what  mar  help  to  explain  what  are  called  the  dark 
flashes.  A  laag,strong,  gkss  box  was  constnicted  and  made  as  nearly 
as  may  be  into  a  perfect  Taeunm ;  thia  was  left  absolutdy  still  for  a 
number  of  days,  or  until  the  remaining  infinitesimal  particles  of  duat 
had  fallen  to  the  bottom,  when  the  dectric  beam  was  sent  through 
this  white  it  was  quite  Tisible  in  the  dust-laden  atmosphere  of  tne 
room  :  it  remained  perfectly  dark  or  invisible  within  the  case,  which 
had  been  pumped  dry  and  allowed  time  to  settle  perfectly  on  the  floor 
and  wafla  of  the  case. 

May  it  not  be  that  one  or  sereral  of  the  flashes  having  burnt  up  all 
the  floating  atonu  in  the  imniediate  vicinity,  the  succeeding  flsso  or 
dteebatge  of  pisctrical  fluid,  if  of  the  nature  of  light,  and  so  of  itnlf 
ioTlaible,  would  ooly  render  visibte  that  portion  of  space  filled  with 
part  if  tee  wUdi  msM  the  portion  havfaig  none  dimly  visibte  ? — perhaps 
tUsM  only  a  dream!  W.  H.  Datou. 
♦ 

P088IBILITIE.S  OF  PHOTOORArTTTC  PRINTING. 
A  waax  or  two  bark,  when  mentiaaing  thr  introduction  in  France 
'<f  an  iridtam  chlorido  paper,  print*  on  which  were  stated  to  exhibit 
>t  fine  lad  farticularly  delicate  tone,  the  writer  of  "  Foreign  Notes  " 


asks,  and  very  pertinently,  How  about  the  price  P  The  paragraph, 
like  several  others  that  have  appeared  at  different  times  in  the  same 
column,  has  duly  "  gone  the  round  "  in  the  time-honoured  style,  and 
is  now  reproduced  in  a  photographic  contemporary  which  italidses  its 
receipt  from  a  paper  that  is  itself  a  borrower.  But  this  by  the  way. 
As  iridium  chloride  ia  quoted  in  the  wholesale  lists  at  about  ninety 
shillings  the  ounce,  it  ia  nard  to  understand  how  at  such  a  price,  and 
despite  the  utmost  economy  in  coating  the  paper,  any  sucn  process 
can  have  the  remotest  chance  of  commercial  success,  unless,  indeed,  it 
ia  calcnteted  that  metallic  platinum  will  soon  be  exhausted,  and  that 
iridium  will  be  the  best  substitute  for  it.  But  in  such  an  event,  which 
for  the  sake  of  the  perpetuation  of  our  most  beautiful  printing  pro- 
cesses kt  US  hope  is  not  likelv  to  come  about,  I  fancy  there  are  several 
other  suhstalioea  which  would  stand  before  iridium,  both  as  regards 
price  and  adaptability  for  the  purpose.  There  is,  besides,  a  still  more 
cogent  reason  adverse  to  its  ultimate  adoption,  namely,  that  it  is  less 
plentiful  than  platinum  inself. 

An  iridium  printing  process  may  in  practice  be  a  novelty,  but,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  Mr.  Wiliis,  in  one  of  hia  earlier  apecifications,  alleges  that 
the  metal,  or  rather  ita  compounds,  can  be  used  to  form  the  image  in 
the  same  manner  as  platinum.  That  gentleman  would  not,  I  presume, 
found  such  a  claim  without  due  experiment.  Photographic  images 
have  also  been  experimentally  made  of  palladium,  an  analogous  sub- 
stance, and  the  salts  of  which  cost  between  five  and  six  pounds  per 
ounce.  The  high  price  of  iridium  and  palladium  reduces  their  photo- 
graphic properties  to  the  tevel  of  mere  curiosities,  and  in  all  probability 
they  are  never  destined  to  be  of  practical  service  to  us. 

Nevertheless,  beside*  ptetinum  and  silver,  there  are  several  other 
metaJs  which  are  capabte  of  forming  the  photographic  positive,  judging 
by  the  extent  of  our  knowledge  of  them  as  reveahd  to  us  by  past  ex- 
periment. It  ia  interaatiag  to  know  that  a  pietnn  b  pure  gold^  of  a 
neautiful  purpte  colour,  may  be  obtained  by  treating  a  ferrous  image 
with  a  solution  of  auric  chloride,  and  it  ia  therefore  feaaible  to  auppose 
that  varioua  colorific  modificatioos  in  the  appearance  of  the  picture 
would  resah  from  the  use  of  the  alkaline  gold  baths  employed  for 
toning  albumen  silver  prints.  It  is  surprising  what  a  lar^e  number 
of  prints  a  single  grain  of  gold  chloride  in  solution  will  give.  That 
quantity  is  sufficient  to  tone  a  sheet  of  albumen  silver  paper  from 
which  aomething  like  thirty  rartet-df-vitUe,  or  three  twelve  by  ten, 
pictures  could  be  cut,  and  assuming  the  paper  to  be  coated  with  ferric 
oxalate  and  exposed,  the  gold  would  develop  the  same  aggregate  area 
of  image.  Ookl  chloride  on  paper  is  deoomposed  by  light,  and  mixed 
with  ammonium  oxaUte  yieloa  purple-red  images. 

Many  of  the  mercury  salts  are  decompoeed  by  Ught,  although  to 
what  extent  such  properties  could  be  availed  of  for  printing  purposes 
has  yet  to  be  ascertained  with  more  pteddon  before  any  definitive 
idea  of  their  value  can  be  gained.  A  solution  of  mercuric  chloride 
in  potasdum  ferroqraaide  when  acted  upon  light  gives  a  greenish- 
blue  piecipitat*,  and  of  tUs  reaction  Herschel  took  advantage  to 
produce  blue  prints,  of  which  I  presume  metallic  mercurr  formed  no 
part.  The  yeUow  oxide  blackens  strongly  in  violet  light,  and  the 
raii^i/lm  (Urkena.  but  has  a  greater  ranse  of  seoaitiveneas.  Possibly 
the  SBSMury  salts,  in  conjunction  with  other  metallic  compounds,  are 
more  likely  to  be  of  service  than  b_y  themselves.  Thus  we  learn  that 
cuprous  chloride  u  darlnned  by  light ;  and  according  to  Schultz-Sel- 
lack  and  Becquerel,  if  a  copper  pUte  is  treated  with  iodine  or  bromine 
vapour  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Daguerreotype  plate,  and  exposed  in 
the  camera,  an  image  may  be  developed  with  vapour  of  mercury.  This 
being  ao,  we  may  infer  that  if  a  paper  is  coated  with  one  of  the  copper 
balnds,  or  a  combination  thereof,  exposure  behind  a  negative  and 
develonnent  with  mercurr  will  give  a  positive  picture.  But  this  does 
not  exhaust  the  poesibilitie*  of  copper.  According  to  aome  writers  the 
double  oxatete  of  aodium  and  copper  in  the  presence  of  a  ferric  salt 
is  sensitive  to  light  and  deposits  metallic  copper.  Here  there  seems 
to  be  scope  for  experiment  in  copper  devetepment  and  printing-out 
processes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  pictures  in  deposited  copper  were 
produced  by  Obemetter  twenty-six  yeaisago.  He  coated  paper  with 
a  mixture  of  ferric  and  cupric  chlorides  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
developed  with  a  similar  solution  in  potassium  aulphocyanide  and 
aulphuric  add.  The  image  waa  formed  of  cyanide  of  copper,  which 
could  be  varied  in  tone. 

The  propertiea  of  the  uranium  salts  always  struck  me  as  being 
capabte  of  useful  applicstion,  and  if  I  had  to  provide  a  substitute  for 
platinum,  I  should  certainly  select  them  for  experiment ;  not  only 
can  we  print  provisional  uranous  pictures,  but  if  we  wash  a  solution 
of  uranium  nitrate  mixed  with  oxalate  of  potash  over  a  ferrous  image, 
we  (ret  a  depohit  which  at  the  first  glance  would  be  difficult  to  tell 
from  platinum  or  jilver.  The  salu  of  uranium  are  cheap,  and  we 
know  from  the  experiencea  of  former  years  that  exceUent  pictures  can 
be  produced  with  them. 
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An  importsBt  principle  of  photo-chemistry  is  that  both  negative 
deposits,  as  in  the  case  of  intensified  negatives  and  paper  positives, 
■  such  as  toned  silver  prints,  are  producible  by  a  combination  of  metals, 
and  I  believe  that  the  principle  is  capable  of  great  extention  in  photo- 
graphic printing.  Palladium  images  may  be  toned  with  gold;  ferrous 
oxalate  aeposits  a  beautiful  picture  in  combined  uranium  and  gold ; 
silver  pictures  can  be  toned  with  either  platinum,  gold,  uranium, 
palladium,  and,  I  think,  iridium.  This  principle  of  combining  metals, 
either  in  depositionTor  toning,  should  give  us  command  of  a  large 
number  of  diverse  printing  methods,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  merits 
and  effects. 

A  study  of  such  data,  however  imperfect  they  may  be,  must  inevi- 
tably suggest  to  us  that  the  possibiUties  of  photo^aphic  printing  are 
Tery  great.  It  would  be  rash  to  imagine  that  printing  in  silver  will 
ever  be  discontinued,  but  if  that  fate  overtakes  platinum,  I  do  not 
think  that  there  would  be  any  insuperable  difficulty  in  finding  a  sub- 
stitute for  it  which  could  fulfil  the  primary  conditions  of  success. 

Thomas  Bbdding. 


OBTAINING  PRINTS  TO  SCALE  AT  THE  ORDNANCE 
SURVEY  OFFICE. 
The  large-scale  maps  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  are  printed  on  double 
elephant  machine-made  drawing  paper,  the  expansion  of  which,  due  to 
humidity,  is  greatest  in  its  length.  Being  a  hard  paper,  it  is  necessary 
to  print  from  the  zinc  plate  on  damp  sheets,  which  contract  on  drying, 
in  length  chiefly ;  consequently,  the  form  on  the  plate  should  have  a 
similar  elongation. 

The  negative  is  taken  true  to  scale,  and  a  photographic  transfer  pre- 
pared, after  the  Southampton  method,  on  Evans'  double  elephant  thin 
paper,  which  likewise  has  its  greatest  expansion  in  length.  Previous 
to  transfer  to  zinc,  the  transfer  is  damped  untU  it  has  expanded  to  a 
certain  convenient  length — in  practice,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  be- 
yond its  correct  size — and  quickly  passed  through  the  zincographic 
press;  the  scraping  action  of  the  press  increases  the  length  of  the 
transfer  by  a  sKght  variable  amount,  which  can  be  determined  by  ex- 
periment. The  printer  then  obtains  a  stock  of  paper  for  printing  that 
has  been  damped  to  such  a  degree  of  expansion  as  will  contract  on 
drying  to  the  correct  scale. 

In  the  paper-damping  department  a  stoek^'of  printing  paper  is  kept 
sorted  in  various  degrees  of  expansion  to  suit  the  variable  sizes  of 
form  on  the  zinc  plates.  Every  sheet  of  paper  used  for  printing  is 
measured  before  being  damped,  after  being  damped,  and  again  after 
being  printed.  Prints  with  over  rhs  or  -16  per  cent,  of  error  in  scale 
«re  cancelled. 

It  is  found  that  the  elasticity  of  paper,  j.e.,  its  capability  of  regain- 
ing its  original  form  on  drying  after  being  damped,  depends  on  its 
maturity,  and  that  the  maturity  of  a  sheet  depends  on  its  age,  and  to 
A  certain  extent  on  its  position  in  the  ream. 

C.  E.  Hatnks,  Capt.  K.E. 


ON  SULPHITES,  THEIR  STABILITY  AND  PRESERVATION. 

[Lectors  doliTered  at  the  London  and  Provincial  Association.] 
Whkn  we  bum  a  piece  of  sulphur  in  air  or  oxygen,  there  is  formed  a 
suffoMting  gas  of  a  sharp,  penetrating  odour ;  freely  soluble  when 
brought  in  contact  with  water,  producing  what  is  known  to  chemists 
*8  a  solution  of  sulphuroiw  acid,  according  to  the  following  equation  :— 
S   +   0„  -t-  H,0  =  HjSO,. 

Snlphor.  Oxygen.  Water.  Solphnrona  Add. 

Now,  althongh  sulphurous  acid  (H^SO,)  is  the  principal  body  formed, 
yet  some  is  carried  a  stage  further  in  oxidation,  resulting  in  the  pro- 
duction of  trdces  of  sulphuric  acid  (H^SO^)  which  always  accompany 
sulphurous  acid  prepared  by  burning  sulphur  in  air  or  oxygen,  and 
dissolving  the  resultant  products  in  water.  This  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid  is  very  unstable,  and,  when  exposed  to  free  access  of 
air,  IS  gradually  converted  into  the  more  stable  and  permanent  body, 
Bulphn""  acid,  or  what  is  commonly  known  as  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  facility  with  which  sulphurous  acid  combines  with  an  additional 
atom  of  oxygen  is  a  property  also  true  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  of 
Its  salts  (sulphites).  [Here  sulphur  was  burnt  in  a  botUe  containing 
air,  and  the  gaseous  product  shaken  with  water.]  The  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  following  experi- 

1.  With  a  litUe  of  the  water  from  thelottle  in  which  the  sulphur 


had  been  burnt,  the  formula  "  HjSO^ "  was  written  on  a  piece  of 
blotting  paper,  and  warmed  over  a  spirit  lamp,  when  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid  was  rendered  evident  by  the  formula  being,  charred 
upon  the  paper. 

2.  It  was  shown  that  a  precipitate  of  sulphiY*  of  barium  was  soluble 
in  a  solution  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  sulphate  of  batium 
was  not.  The  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  liquid,  from  the 
bottle  in  which  the  sulphur  had  been  burnt,  was  then  demonstrated  by 
acidifying  a  portion  of  the  latter  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding 
barium  chloride,  when  the  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  was  pro- 
duced. 

When  sulphur  dioxide  (SOo)  is  brought  in  contact  with  nascent 
hydrogen,  this  latter  body  is  oxidised  with  formation  of  water,  by 
combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  first-mentioned  body,  whilst  the 
sulphur  combines  with  hydrogen,  forming  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
thus : — 


SO, 


3H, 


HjS 


Sulphur  dioxide.    Hydrogen.    Sulphuretted  hydrogen.    Water. 

This  is  an  instance  of  a  reducing  agent  becoming  an  oxidising  one. 
All  bodies  capable  of  evolving  SOj  under  the  circumstances  stated 
(hyposulphites,  &c.)  give  this  reaction,  but  we  are  at  present  only 
considering  sulphites  which  are  detected  by  this  reaction,  even  if 
present  in  very  minute  quantities ;  for  if  we  allow  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  produced  to  impinge  on  a  piece  of  filter  paper  soaked  in  lead 
acetate,  it  is  immediately  turned  brownish-black  or  black,  from  the 
formation  of  lead  sulphide.  Sulphates  do  not  give  this  reaction. 
[Here  the  experiment  was  shown  by  adding  a  little  sodium  sulphjie 
to  a  test  tube  in  which  hydrogen  was  evolved  from  pure  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid.]  A  solution  of  iodine  is  decolourised  by  sulphur 
dioxide,  a  reaction  which  also  enables  us  to  detect  minute  quantities 
of  the  latter. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  a  bi-basic  acid,  i.e.,  it  contains  two  atoms  of  re- 
placeable hydrogen ;  when  one  atom  is  displaced  by  a  monad  element 
we  have  a  Aydrogen  or  acid  salt  produced ;  when  two  atoms  are  dis- 
placed we  have  a  normal,  or  what  is  commonly  called  neutral  salt. 
Of  those  salts  of  sulphurous  acid  which  are  soluble  in  water,  we  have 
the  acid  sulphites  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  and 
the  neutral  and  acid  sulphites  of  lithium,  sodium,  potassium,  and 
ammonium.    Most  other  sulphites  are  insoluble. 

The  sulphites  of  sodium  and  potassium  are  mostly  Tised  by  photo- 
graphers, especially  the  former,  of  which  there  are  four  in  number : — 
(I)  Normal  or  neutral  sulphite,  Na^SOj+zAq;  (2)  the  acid  or  bi- 
sulphite, NaHSOj ;  (3)  meta-sulphite,  Na^SjO^,  or  NajSO^SO, ;  (4) 
sesqui-sulphite,  Na,SG„2NaHS0„  +  nAq  ;  this  latter  discovered  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  GUes,  F.i.O         ^  ^  1' 

The  neutral  sulpliite  of  sodium  of  commerce  is  prepared  by  satura- 
ting the  carbonate  in  solution  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  adding  to  it, 
while  warm,  as  much  sodium  carbonate  as  it  originally  contained ; 
consequently,  through  carelessness  in  manufacture,  many  samples 
show  a  large  excess  of  the  latter,  and  although  the  sulphite  crystal- 
lises better  from  a  solution  containing  a  small  quantity  of  sodium 
carbonate,  still,  in  a  carefully  manufactured  sample,  this  should  never 
exceed  one  or  two  per  cent.  A  pure  salt  of  this  description  is  manu- 
factured by  Messrs.  A.  Boake,  Roberts,  &  Co.,  of  Stratford,  E. ; 
also  a  "  special  photographic  salt "  and  alkaline  meta-sulphites.  I  am 
requested  to  mention  that  these  sulphites  are  patent  articles,  and  can 
only  be  obtained  from  or  through  tnis  firm.  By  their  kindness  I  am 
able  to  show  you  these  fine  specimens  of  sulphite  and  meta-sulphite. 
[Here  the  specimens  were  exlubited,  the  lecturer  dilating  upon  their 
great  purity,  and  recommending  them  as  standard  articles  in  prefer- 
ence to  making  allowances  in  the  commercially  impure  samples.] 

The  presence  of  an  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  in  the  sulphite 
causes  great  annoyance  to  photographers,  as,  by  its  varying  amount, 
they  are  unable  to  make  any  allowance  in  their  formula,  which 
demands  an  addition  of  a  definite  amount  of  the  former  in  con- 
junction with  the  latter  for  developing.  The  presence  of  carbonate  in 
sulphite  of  sodium  is  easily  detected.  The  method  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  carbonic  acid  gives  a  beautiful  red  colour  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  phenolphthale'in,  whilst  sulphurous  acid  produces  no  action 
in  this  respect.     [Here  the  experiment  was  shown.] 

If,  then,  we  dissolve  some  of  the  sulphite  above  referred  to  con- 
taining only  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  carbonate,  add  a  little  alcoholic 
phenolphthaleiin,  we  shall  have  a  red  colour  developed  due  to  the 
carbonic  acid,  and,  on  adding  carefully  a  solution  of  the  meta-sulphite 
— preferably  potassium  meta-sulphite,  as  this  crystallises  much  more 
freely  than  the  sodium  salt,  and  is  more  stable — till  the  colour  just 
disappears,  the  result  is  a  pure  solution  of  neutral  or  normal  sodium 
(potassium)  sulphite,  the  S0„  radical  combining  with  the  sodium 
which  was  previously  combined  with  the  COj  radical.     The  question, 
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tlicnfore,  of  obUiniii(;  %  pure  aolutioa  of  normal  or  neutral  sulphite 
of  todinin  need  do  longer  perplex  photographers. 

I  pointed  out  in  the  fir*t  part  of  mj  lecture  that  sulphurous  add 
nadually  faacame  oxidised  to  ■ulphonc  acid,  and  th*t  wUphiYM  oxi- 
diaed  more  or  leM  rapidly  to  tnlpaataa,  which  latter,  of  course,  affects 
tke  puritT  ol  the  mka  when  atored;  aod  I  auggeat,  aa  •  meant  of 
piwerratioa,  that  a  pure  sample,  toch  aa  that  referred  to.  and  laanu- 
tactoied  Iw  Means.  A.  Boake,  Kohetta^  k  Ca,  should  be  kept  in  well- 
atoppered  oottlea  with  the  eryttah  wrered  n-ith  pure  ether,  which 
praoedais.  I  am  of  opinion,  woidd  pMfent  oxidation ;  the  ether  being 
Terjr  volatile,  when  the  etiatala  wan  saanted  thej  could  he  remored 
from  tha  bottle  and  placed  apoa  blotting  paper  till  they  became  dry 
'jpiaparatory  to  diaMilTing.  [Tlere  eijratailii  were  ahown  in  mpport  of 
thia  which  had  been  kept  under  ether  for  six  maotha.! 

To  aiuBiaariae:  I  hare  pointed  cot  (1)  that  the  (olpliitea  oxidiae 
more  or  la*  tmfiily,  forming  anWuti,  and  (2)  hare  aoggeated  a 
means  of  praaerring  hj  kaepuv  toe  erjratala  below  the  iorfaoe  of 
ether;  (3)  I  have  mwhoned  and  dcwwianated  ample  teata within  the 
capability  of  any  pbolognpiMr  to  wiform  for  Teoogniaing  the  preaence 
of  *"lplia***  aod  aolpmtaa,  and  u«  daleetion  <»  carbonate  in  the 
latter;  and,  laatly,  by  the  nae  of  th*  HMta-mlphite,  how  to  obtain  a 
pure  aolntion  of  the  neotral  or  noiBal  folphite. 

In  ceocluaion,  I  daaire  to  aeknowUdge  my  thanka  to  Profeaaor 
Lewea,  Boyal  Xaral  College,  for  tha  loan  of  his  apparatus,  which  has 
enabbd  me  to  illustrate  these  aipaiinionts,  and  to  sioeerely  thank  my 
friend,  Mr.  Haddon,  for  8ag9aatiji|  th*  aabjeet  of  tkia  lectvro,  which 
haagiTao  raa  tneb  plaaanre  to  dalmr  la  you  thia  amuig,  and  your 
Tery  kind  attention  and  manner  b  irUeh  you  hare  reoeiMd  me.  I 
particularly  wish  to  acknowledn  aqr  iadabtedneas  and  thanka  to  Mr. 
J.  D.  Oiles,  FJ.C.,  for  mndt  uworMtiaa  gi*«n  mecaaoomiiig  tb«  sul- 
shitea  manafactured  by  Me«ra.  ▲.  Boake,  Roberta,  k  Co.,  whom  I 
nava  also  to  thank  for  their  oouita^  and  kiadnsas  in  supplying  the 
two  aperiaana  of  anlphitas.  JosBpH  C.  BsLCKBm. 
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DR.  B.  HABTNACT"  ' 
Tn  edabrated  Inn  of  i 
two  «f  tbair  asw  ebtsetiTea 
'VtaUM.  terflhy  and 

The  Ant  eCihaae  waa  a 

i«ark,anl  waa 
aspasMigHMS  of 


bvildfivs, 

ol  lepssa  aMiialiiitaiail  hem 

4Mm1  eenplataly  ■■altambla  by 

Aaeordinc  to  inionnatioH  aappBod  ^  Dr.  Hartnaok,  the  lansas  are 
in  a«eh  a  way  ihat  psffeetly  spherlsal  snrfaees  and 


Tha  taeond  objeetiTe  was  a  "  wida^aa^"  (paatoasope),  in  whteh  the 

aadlhamaaiodaoCmamrtMtartBC  tbsm  snplavad  are  similar  to 

woffbrll 


A.— Lisnecira  ArttauTa. 

This  objasttTe.  whisfa  was  iaisiftil  "Dr.  E.  Haitnank.  Potsdam, 
No.  IL,"  was  ptufidad  with  a  s»«alad  iiis  diaphiagm,  ragalalabla  in  the 
oidiaaiy  way.  Tb»  diaoMtss  of  tha  Aapisacm  apartnis  ooold  be  laad  off 
a  seala  amn^td  on  tha  tabs,  on  wUah  It  was  inilieatad  by  a  pointar  at- 
taehad  to  the  ilisiiliiatiii  la«ar,  the  divWoM  of  ths  seals  espnssing  ths 
iWamstsr  of  the  dla^agm  in  mnttiiiatiaa.  These  mechanical  arrange- 
ments were  all  tiaealad  with  great  «aro  and  precision. 

The  diamalsr  ol  lbs  boat  and  baek  tana  amoontad  to  32  cm.  The 
largsat  ^artua  of  tha  odUIa  diapfangm  was  only  IS  em.  Tha  (oeal 
Jaa«lh  was  aaBsrtohisd  hf  taenaiag  far  ftaflnily.  and  than  ao  aa  to  obtain 
«B  imaaa  of  tha  same  riia  aa  tha  objaet,  and  was  found  to  be  138  mm., 
wUeh  la  snfkiently  nsar  the  fooos  indicated  in  the  catalogue  (130  mm.) 
for  ptiotfaal  DO  I  pfwsa.  The  objaeliTs  was  free  bom  spheiiaal  aberration 
and  ioeaa  dUaraaea  (lor  vinal  and  ■'tit''-'  rays),  and  showed  no  ap- 
preciable isHgBstiM  or  dialottioa  d  Mnlght  Unas. 

Ths  agastha  a|Mifw  was  tatmi  by  HMahiiil's  method^  and  employing 
ttia  largMl  dlaplwgM  apartis  (»  Mm.),  to  be  lS-6  mm.  Tba  lalatlTa 
apertnre,  that  is  to  say,  tha  ratio  \~^,  was,  in  the  eaae  of  the  largest 
diaphiagm  apattoia  -^  whanaa  ia  tha  ease  of  ths  aSaotiTa  apertnie  it 
^smM  b«  lafMsMM  by  tha  ftMMaa  1. 

The  diaaastsr  of  the  maxlmam  afa^of  distinct  ileKnitian  amounted  to 

the  image, 
I  np  to  tha 
vwraifL  Tba  taamnaaat  waaa  «aiy  wsD  for  stsrooaoapie  views  with 
taBapOTaM,  white  with  aadiam  stopjiagdawn  it  givaagood  earuj.^- 
wMtsdVvUen. 

Tha  aagls  takaa  in  waa  aboat  76*,  and,  when  well  atopped  down, 
4)uiu  oaaaMA 

Ths  iaaltaaant  is  sapeeiaUy  well  salted  (or  instantaneous  work,  more 
partisalarly  Isr  the  so.eallsd  dalastifa  aamacaa,  the  abora- mentioned  daa 
of  plalaa,  «l  soana,  baii«  takaa  iato  Mvaat 


lO  ana.,  aa4  eoaasfosatly  aosand  a  plate  ol  13  ^  n  cm. ;  tt 
wtisa  a  MaaO  diaphragm  «aa  aaipioyad,  bsing  pertsotiy  sharp 
«WT  sdfL    Ths  tasmnaaat  warta  vary  wsU  ior  suiaeaaapio  t 


Instantaneous  expoanres  with  the  Frahnert  shatter  of  animated  scenes 
and  landscapes,  views  of  animals  in  motion  at  a  abort  distance,  gave  very 
good  results,  ths  graat  depth  and  its  equable  distribution  throughout  the 
field,  as  also  the  sise  of  the  available  angle,  being  especiiJly  noticeable. 
The  intensity  is  also  very  eqnally  divided,  and  the  objective  is  altogether 
v«»y  wall  suited  for  greaps,  baiHinga,  hmdseapes,  and  instaotaneons  work. 

B.— Tni  PunoaooPB. 

This  <^eclive  is  also,  like  the  aplanate  previously  described,  provided  with 
an  iris  diaphragm.  The  (roat  and  bank  leaa  have  a  diameter  of  23  mm., 
exclusive  of  the  setting,  and  the  focal  length  was  136  mm.  The  largest 
diaphragm  apertnie  is  8  mm.,  from  whioh  the  relative  lapertnie  f~^ 
may  be  derived. 

The  effective  apeitnrs,  i.e.,  the  diameter  of  the  largest  effective  pencil 
of  light  wa*  B«Hii.,.aad  the  relative  afleetive  apettnrs  oaasequantly  f-ff. 

The  diawiater  of  the  largest  oiiele  of  dialinet  de&nition  waa  300  ram., 
oorreapoading  to  an  angle  ol  aboat  98'.  The  largest  plats  over  which 
eomplata  definition  was  obtained  waa  18  x  3t  om.,  and  adaqoata  depth 
extaoded  right  up  to  the  edge.  The  time  of  exposure  with  the  smallest 
diaphragm  (/-lOO),  with  a  well-lighted  landscape,  was  4-6  seconds. 

ThU  otgtetire  Ku  no  "light  tpot,"  and  is  free  from  spherical  aberration 
and  focus  difference.  Pnrtber,  the  depth  is  very  evenly  distributed  from 
the  eentrs  to  the  edge  of  the  field,  and  the  image  is  quite  free  from 
distoTtiaB  aod  siMgillim. 

Thia  iostramaat  ia  aaosUeatly  suited  tor  laadaeapes,  buildings,  and 
inteiian  whara  a  wHa  angle  ia  rsqoind.  Da.  J.  M.  Bdbb. 

—PkolatMpktmi*  Corrmfamignx. 


ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  INVISIBLE  IMAGE.* 
SoHiraoM  Utmr.  of  Pkoto.  Soe.,  1886,  p.  8291  thus  refers  to  iodo- 
nittate  of  silver :  "It  rapidly  becomes  iateasely^black  when  exposed 
to  daylight,  far  more  ao  than  its  two  eonstitaeata  separately.  .  .  . 
Every  drop  of  water  added  to  It  inraediatelT  deeompoees  a  portion  of 
th*evy«tala,  which  then  becomi>  coated  with  a  y^ow  crust  of  iodide 
afiUTar.  .  .  .  The  only  solvent  for  this  compound  appears  to  be  a 
eoaMBtiated  aolntion  of  nitrate  of  silver."  The  note,  it  may  be 
remarked,  begina  thna :  "  When  a  photographic  layer  on  paper  or 
giasa  ia  to  be  Ttaj  asoaitiva,  it  must  be  arranged  so  that  tba  light  first 
passes  through  a  stratuiu  of  nitrate  of  silver,  dkeolved  in  water,  before 
reaching  the  indide  of  silver  in  the  collodion  or  paper." 

Now  the  writer  in  a  most  unexpected  way  met  with  a  rather  curious 
confirmation  > if  the  general  truth  h«rf>  stated.  Roughly  testing  films 
aad  pr<"  f  the  three  silv-  '  liv  covering  them  with 

drms  or  of  saehreageTi  '.  UNO,,  NH.HO,  KBr, 

NfljBr,  Kl,  .Ml, I,  AgNO„  and  .Nr,>>,i.',,  ho  found  that  when  on  a 
dry  plat/^  film  he  let  fall  a  dMp  of  water  so  as  to  form  an  elliptical 
"  blob,"  and  in  the  axes  of  this  placed  a  crystal  of  AgNO,  and  K.I 
respectively,  the  salts  dissolved  without  at  any  time  forming  Agl. 
The  slighteet  touch  of  the  point  of  a  fine  No.  O  camel-hair  pencil  was 
sufficient,  however,  to  determine  the  instantaneous  formation  of  a 
small  particle  of  the  iodide  of  silver,  which  generally,  apparently  on 
meusmf^  the  obliquity  of  the  tonch  (for  when  the  point  was  care- 
fnily  bnagfat  down  perpendicularly  only  a  "dot  of  iodide  was 
formed),  shot  mit  into  a  tnin  line  or  wall,  invariably  arranging  itself 
at  right  aairles  to  a  line  joining  the  oryiitals. 

This  wall,  as  long  as  aay  eiTstal  remained  undissolved,  not  only 
showed  no  sign  of  inereaang  in  sise  or  of  darkening,  but  slowly  dis- 
integrated at  both  !<idee,  and  the  particles,  at  first  floating  slowly  off, 
aoon  "  swam  "  rapidly  towards  tne  crystals,  and  were  speedily  ab- 
sorbed into  the  colourless  nucleus ;  but  the  moment  the  fluia  was 
stirred  about,  a  copious  precipitate  of  Agl  was  formed,  which  became 
leaa  and  lesa  floocolent  as  the  agitation  continued,  till  finally  it 
aasamsd  the  appearance  of  a  bondJUU  film.  It  was  then  left  nlone  as 
an  additional  test  of  the  diseolonring  power  of  the  sunlight,  but 
apparently  did  not  darken  at  all.  On  running  wnter  over  the  film, 
however,  when  some  parts  had  darkened  sufficiently  to  show  the 
tendency  of  the  li(|ui(I,  this  precipitate  floated  off,  but  left  a  fine  dark 
slate  eolour  to  mark  the  spot  it  had  occupied.  On  repeating  the  ex- 
periment on  several  difTen^nt  surfaces  tne  same  phenomena  almost 
invsriably  recurred,  and  it  was  seen  that  a  film  of  bri^t  ;^llow  iodide 
might  superficially  maak  and  conceal  a  strong  discolouration,  if  indeed 
it  did  not  initiate  and  continue  it.  It  may  be  added  that  the  films 
under  concentrated  nitric  acid  either  did  not  darken  at  all,  even  in  the 
most  powerful  sunshine,  or,  if  they  did,  darkened  so  that  the  eye,  in 
the  lignt  necessary  to  eompare  an  unaffected  film  with  that  ex^ri- 
ment»d  on,  failed  to  detect  the  slighteet  difference.  When  the  nitric 
acid  was  diluted  the  films  discoloured  to  a  very  pale  grey,  but  when 
nitrate  of  silver  was  added  to  the  acid  a  milky  scum  was  formed,  in 
which  the  Uttle  bubbles  that  arose  from  time  to  time  from  the  film  or 
*  CoDcladed  (h>m  psge  631. 
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precipitate  gave  rise!to  minute  fungus-like  discs,  which  darkened  to  a 
palpable  pale  purple  or  grey-violet.  The  "  restrainers,"  vir.,  the 
tromides  and  iodides  of  potassium  and  ammonium,  when  they  did  not 
"fix"  the  film  or  precipitate,  "restrained"  the  darkening  of  both. 
Ammonia  when  strong  fixed  the  film,  hut  threw  off  a  dark  purple 
solid ;  when  dilute  the  film  darkened  under  it.  It  also  showed  another 
peculiarity,  of  which  we  must  take  notice  later  on. 
■*^  Hugh  Bbkbnbb. 


STEREOSCOPIC  WORK  FOR  AMATEURS. 

HI. 

Having  exposed  and  carefully  developed  his  first  stereoscopic  nega- 
tive, a  beginner  will  naturally  proceed  to  give  some  thought  to  the 
printing  and  mounting  of  his  picture ;  and  whether  he  elects  to  print 
on  paper  or  on  glass,  he  would  do  well  at  this  stage  to  study  minutely 
gome  points  connected  with  the  negative  pictures  he  has  produced,  for 
at  this  juncture  much  may  be  learned  anent  the  distances  the  various 
objects  in  the  picture  will  assume,  and  to  enable  him  to  do  so  he 
would  do  well  to  provide  himself  with  a  pair  of  compasses  and  a  rule. 
These  at  hard,  let  him  lay  the  negative  down  before  him  in  such 
a,  manner  as  to  be  able  to  carefully  measure  the  distance  which  sepa- 
rates the  same  objects  in  both  negatives.  On  his  doing  this  it  will  be 
found  that  objects  in  the  extreme  distance  will  measure  less  than  those 
in  the  foreground,  and  if  the  worker  has  given  any  study  to  binocular 
vision  he  will  have  learned  the  reason  for  this,  viz.,  that  distant  objects 
which  are  viewed  by  parallel  vision  require  less  convergence  of  the 
optic  axes  than  do  objects  in  the  near  foreground,  where  the  conver- 
gence is  greater.  So  much  for  the  negatives ;  and  were  any  one  to 
proceed  and  print  from  such  in  the  customary  way  he  would  find  he 
had  made  a  serious  mistake,  for  the  picture  taken  with  the  right- 
hand  lens  would  be  mounted  eventually  on  the  left  hand  of  the  card. 
What  is  required  is  that  the  picture  taken  with  the  right-hand  lens 
be  mounted  so  as  to  be  viewed  with  the  right  eye  through  the  stereo- 
scope, and  the  same  with  the  left-hand  picture  being  viewed  with  the 
left  eye. 

A  very  little  consideration  will  suffice  for  any  one  to  understand 
that  to  overcome  this  some  system  must  be  adopted  whereby  the 
negative  is  so  treated  as  to  permit  of  the  prints  being  produced 
so  as  to  be  seen  stereoscopicaUy,  or  else  some  method  adopted 
of  cutting  and  transposing  the  prints  from  right  to  left.  Some 
workers  adopt  the  former,  and  some  the  latter  plan  of  producing 
■the  desired  result.  As  a  rule,  amateurs  do  not  print  very  many 
pictures  from  any  one  negative,  and  therefore,  all  being  considered, 
perhaps  it  is  desirable  that  I  deal  with  the  latter  method,  viz.,  print- 
ing from  the  negative  just  as  it  is,  and  afterwards  transposing  the  left 
picture  to  the  right  side  of  the  mount,  and  the  right  picture  to  the 
left. 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  going  about  this  operation,  but  per- 
haps as  simple  a  way  as  any  to  describe,  and  for  a  beginner  to  under- 
stuid,  is  as  follows  : —  After  his  double  prints  are  toned  and  washed 
.and  ready  for  cutting  and  mounting,  let  him  take  a  lead  pencil,  make 
«  rough  line  along  the  middle  on  the  back  of  the  print  extending  into 
each  picture,  but  not  from  end  to  end.  This  done,  he  will  be  able 
afterwards  to  tell  the  right  from  the  left  with  the  greatest  ease.  I 
have  said  that  when  a  negative  is  examined,  objects  in  the  foreground 
will  be  viewed  at  greater  distances  apart  than  those  objects  in  the 
'distance ;  but  once  the  prints  are  cut  and  transposed,  a  little  thought 
will  show  any  one  that  this  state  of  matters  becomes  altered,  and  the 
objects  in  the  foreground  assume  their  proper  position,  and  come 
nearer  together ;  and  this  is  just  what  is  required  for  viewing  the 
pictures  through  the  stereoscope.  So  much  for  the  necessity  of  trans- 
posing the  riffht  picture  to  the  left,  and  vice  versd. 

The  next  thing  a  student  should  do  is  to  give  some  thought  to  the 
size  of  the  picture  he  intends  to  mount,  and  here,  in  a  sense,  he  is 
limited  to  the  breadth,  if  not  to  the  height.  At  the  start,  however, 
I  believe  it  will  be  found  best  for  a  beginner,  when  making  paper 
prints,  to  confine  himself  to  cutting  his  prints  to  two  inches  and  five- 
eighths  vride,  and  a  smaller  size  in  height.  Later  on,  when  dealing 
with  the  printing  of  gla,s8  transparencies,  I  may  offer  some  remarks  on 
a  different  size,  but,  to  begin  with,  let  the  prints  be  cut  to  this  size. 
When  such  is  done,  the  pictures  can  be  mounted  on  the  ordinary  stereo- 
scopic card.  To  do  this,  get  a  cutting  glass  made  two  inches  and 
five-eighths  square,  and  also  one  five  inches  and  seven-eighths  long,  and 
two  inches  and  five-eighths  wide.  Any  glazier  will  cut  these  for  a 
copper ;  there  is  no  need  of  going  to  the  expense  of  costly  cutting 
glasses.  When  provided  with  these,  a  beginner  is  ready  to  go  ahead 
to  turn  and  mount  his  pictures. 

Let  the  print  be  taken  and  laid  face  down  on  a  glass  or  other  cutting 
clock,  and  draw  the  pencil  line  previously  referred  to  extending  a 


little  way  into  each  picture.  Now  turn  the  print  face  up,  and  with 
the  long  glass  place  it  over  and  adjust  it,  so  that  the  top  and  bottom 
edges  of  the  glass  run  exactly  through  the  same  objects  in  both 
pictures.  This  done,  make  a  clean  cut  all  round  the  cutting  glass. 
Next  take  the  small  glass  and  lay  it  on  the  right-hand  print,  face  up 
and  upright,  which  is  to  be  eventually  the  left  picture,  and  cut  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  there  be  less  subject  on  the  left-hand  side  than 
will  be  the  case  when  he  comes  to  cut  the  left-hand  print,  v^hich  will 
eventually  be  the  right-hand  picture.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that 
when  the  picture  comes  to  be  viewed  through  the  stereoscope  it  will  be 
observed  to  stand  away  and  beyond  or  behind  the  mount.  So  much 
for  the  cutting  of  the  print.  Now  a  few  remarks  will  be  necessary 
anent  the  proper  distances  at  which  to  separate  the  pictures,  so  as  to 
have  them  mounted  at  two  and  three-quarter  inches  centre.  To  do 
this,  it  will  be  obvious  that  there  must  be  a  separation  of  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  between  the  two  prints,  and  in  practice  it  will  be  found  that 
such  will  combine  well  in  the  stereoscope.  Just  a  word  as  to  the 
colour  of  the  mounting  cards.  Let  these  be  of  a  dark  shade  of  colour, 
there  will  then  be  a  decided  margin  visible  all  round  the  picture,  and  the 
effect  when  viewing  through  the  stereoscope  is  much  heightened  by 
the  appearance  of  the  picture  being  away  behind  the  mounts. 

As  previously  stated,  there  are  many  other  ways  of  transposing 
prints  for  the  stereoscope,  but  wliichever  method  be  adopted  the  two 
main  things  to  be  borne  in  mind  are:  first,  cut  the  prints  so  as  when 
mounted  and  in  position  on  the  card  there  will  be  less  subject  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  left  picture  than  there  is  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  right-hand  picture ;  and,  secondly,  moimt  them  at  two  and  three- 
quarter  inches  centre. 

Having  once  mastered  the  rudimentary  stage  of  stereoscopic  work, 
it  is  more  than  likely  a  beginner  will  fly  at  higher  game,  and  not 
rest  contented  till  he"  prints  from  his  negatives  transparencies,  and 
here  at  the  outset  let  me  state  that  there  need  be  no  hesitation  on  the 
part  of  any  one  to  undertake  this,  the  most  fascinating  of  all  stereo- 
scopic pictures.  Somehow  or  other  I  believe  it  is  pretty  generally 
thought  that  to  make  stereoscopic  transparencies  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  a  binocular  printing  camera.  This  is  by  no  means  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  any  one  to  possess,  even  should  it  be  decided  to  print 
smaller-sized  transparencies  than  the  size  of  the  negative.  Such  can 
be  done  with  the  aid  of  a  special  printing  frame  and  a  series  of  masks 
cut  to  shield  off  those  portions  of  a  negative  it  is  desired  not  to  em- 
brace in  the  picture.  Before,  however,  that  a  beginner  undertakes 
printing  small-sized  transparencies  from  larger-sized  negatives,  let  me 
advise  him  to  begin  and  print,  first,  transparencies  the  same  size  as  his 
stereoscopic  negatives,  and  when  once  he  nas  become  proficient  at  this 
work  he  will  be  able  to  undertake  the  reduction  of  his  pictures  with 
far  greater  certainty. 

In  my  opening  article  I  recommended  half-plate  to  be  used  as  a 
suitable  size  upon  which  to  make  the  negative,  and  provided  such  has 
been  adopted  by  a  beginner,  all  that  will  be  required  to  enable  him  to 
print  glass  stereoscopic  pictures  by  contact  is  a  special  printing  frame. 
This  he  can  either  get  made  by  a  handy  joiner,  or  perhaps,  what  is 
better,  he  can  buy  one  ready  made  from  any  photographic  dealer,  or, 
what  is  better  still,  let  him  write  to  Chadwick,  in  Manchester,  where 
he  is  sure  to  get  everything  needed  in  stereoscopic  work. 

In  my  next  I  hope  to  refer  to  the  printing  of  glass  transparencies 
for  the  stereoscope.  T  N.  Abmstkong. 
♦ 

LIGHTNING  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  thunderstorms  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  and 
in  the  hopes  that  many  of  the  readers  of  this  paper  may  be  encouraged 
to  try  and  obtain  lightning  photographs  next  time  a  storm  occurs 
near  at  hand,  I  have  penned  the  following  lines. 

In  England  we  are  not  greatly  favoured  in  the  way  of  thunderstorms, 
and  though  in  the  course  of  a  year  we  may  have  seen  a  large  number 
in  the  distance,  yet  as  a  rule  one  good  storm  is  about  the  average  for 
any  particular  place,  and  as  we  have  not  yet  had  any  severe  night 
storm  in  this  locality— south-west  London — this  year,  we  still  Uve  in 
hope  that  we  may  have  the  opportunity  of  adding  to  om-  stock  of 
lightning  negatives. 

It  is  now  over  three  years  since  I  made  my  first  attempt  to  catch  a 
flash,  and  although  I  secured  a  fine  specimen  of  the  meandering  type, 
it  was  on  a  plate  spoiled  by  an  accidental  exposure  to  light.  How- 
ever, it  was  to  me  as  the  first  taste  of  human  blood  is  to  a  tiger,  and 
I  most  anxiously  looked  for  another  storm  to  come  drifting  my  way, 
but  it  was  not  until  two  years  after  that  another  night  storm  occurred. 
Of  this  I  greedily  took  advantage,  and  secured  some  very  good  results. 
I  say  greedily  advisedly,  for  when  a  really  good  storm  is  raging  close 
at  hand,  all  one's  spare  plates  are  soon  used  up,  and  an  insatiable 
I  longing  for  more  takes  hold  of  one.    For  this  reason  my  first  piece  of 
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kdrice  to  tyro*  is  tbkt  eadi  indiTidoal  thottld  limit  hi«  stock  of  pUtea 
aec<mling  to  the  capacity  of  hi«  Docket. 

kM  rtormt  take  place  at  ao  loii(;  interrab,  erery  fittfe  piece  of 
•xptfieoee  •hould  m  tK«cui«d  up  and  brought  to  bear  upon  each 
■iirr»«ding  effort  in  thia  direetion,  and  aa  manr  hare  had  no  oppor- 
tmitj  of  gaining  penonal  experience,  it  ia  for  thia  reaaon  that  I 
propoae  to  gire  mine  in  detail. 

I^t  oa  bMin  by  eonwdering  what  adTantagea  are  to  be  gained  by 
obtaining  lightning  photographs. 

In  the  &nt  place  a  food  flaah,  moanted  in  an  album  amongst  a 
collection  of  pictana,  u  an  unfailing  source  of  interest ;  but  as  it 
nanallr  deptiTes  the  person  who  yoa  are  refraling  with  your  choice 
biu  of  his  appetite  for  pictures  when  he  has  once  caught  sight  of  it, 
and  Inids  to  a  long  eonTersation  on  the  subject,  it  is  as  well,  if  yon 
wish  to  have  the  satisfaction  of   bearing  your  artistic  attempts 

ezecn ,  no !  no !  I  praittd,  to  place  it  on  the  last  mount  in  the 

book. 

But,  again,  in  seenring  Ughtainf  photographs,  a  photocrapher,  if  he 
win  send  priirta  to  persona  who  mm  %  point  of  critically  examining 


i  printa  t 

ueo,  naa  it  in  his  power  \o  maionaiiy  neip  uj  oarsjup  uiu^,,bi>  uraoui, 

Tery  limited  knowledge  of  electricity.  Erery  photomnh  I  hare 
been  fortunate  enoopih  to  obtain  so  tn  MHsasea  some  (flaOggniahmg 
mark  of  interact  which  ia  in  everf  CMi  uflBraot. 

One  of  the  noie  notable  diaeorariaa  that  hare  been  made  in 
lightning  photompha  ia  that  of  the  'dark  flash."  At  first  sight  it 
wonid  appear  Uiat  it  had  been  produeed  by  an  abooraally  bright 
flaah  which  had  caused  orer^xpoannL  but  I  think  it  waa  in  the 
lb«t  nagatiTe,  ia  whidi  it  appearsd  that  another  flashy  caning  a 
dance  iaaage  ttwghont  its  course,  bad  eroawd  it.  Tbna  it  could  not 
he  due  to  orer^«zpoears,  or  at  the  point  of  junetoie  tha  asecod  flaah 
would  hare  been  aaTwred.  Serenl  thaoriea  hava  haaa  advaaead  to 
account  for  thia  pbeMBenea,  bat  tkar  are  all  aiare  or  laaa  onMtia- 
factoty,  and  wc  mnat  wait  ntil  mora  Vht  baa  been  thrown  on  thia 
snbket — by  photography,  let  na  hopo  'fer  a  really  lucid  demonal  ration 

In  one  of  my  nentirea  ia  a  curioM  tfect  which  haa  nndanbtedly 
aone  eoimaiion  with  the  phsnoww  of  the  dark  flash.  I  send  a 
copy.  No.  I,  to  the  Editor,  and  ha  wffl  ka  able  to  trace  a  complete  but 
Tery  irregular  loop  near  a  fine  nmlfleMlon  of  the  flash,  but  aeparate 
from  it.  It  printa  dark,  and  b  Intaniiflad  by  being  sarroonded  by  a 
lighter  ground  than  the  rest  of  tha  piettn*.  Again,  near  the  strange 
loop,  and  eomplatdy  surrounding  taa  naiflcation,  is  a  (irda  made  by 
a  dark  darelopnaent,  through  the  eaatn  of  which  the  flna  flaah  passes. 
This  flash  is  foil  of  iatarsat;  twice  it  dires  behind  a  large  fleecT 
elood,  and  flne,  dear  ramificaliooa  nm  ap  to  the  main  flash  fmm  all 
directions  like  the  tributariae  to  a  rirv,  while  near  one  ramification 
ia  tha  eofeoa  marking  I  hare  deaeribad. 

Aaothsr  flaah  ia  of  rery  ordinal^  appeuaace,  but  is  rendered 
remarkaUe  in  that  it  terminates  aHvolIy  ia  three  or  four  spots, 
which  in  the  print  are  Uadi.  Most  flaabaa  which  terminate  on  the 
necalive  wander  away  and  an  lost  ia  tha  dbtanee,  or  diaaprpear 
hslinr  oMaeta  on  tha  horiton.  Thaaa  hlMk  aoota  again  may  bare 
aoaaa  eonndoa  with  tha  "  dark-flaA  "  Thaaoaenoa. 

Then  an  rarioua  typea  of  flaahaa ;  aome  are  raaandering,  othera 
atrakfat  and  thick,  aoaaa  with  ramifleatiooa,  otben  abaolutely  deroid 
of  them,  Ac.  Whaa  the  flnt  pboterspbs  of  lightning  were  pro- 
duced there  were  aooia  very  remariwhli  ooe»,  which  excited  a  great 
deal  of  diaoMmoiL  Tbey  wera  conjMaite  flaabe«,  in  which  a  number 
of  flaahaa  aide  by  aide  following  an  idantically  nimiUr  course,  but  each 
one,  i^^T*'"g  froin  the  brighteat,  waa  Uatar  than  the  preceding  one. 
Sometiniea  the  flaah  thna  repcMled  itaalf  aix  or  eight  timea,  and  in 
aome  eaaaa  each  flaah  waa  aepanta  aad  distinct  from  the  others, 
while  at  other  timaa  tha  aenarata  flaahaa  were  connected  by  a  blur, 
especially  noticeable  at  the  Drightest  points. 

In  print  No.  2,  the  Editor  will  see  inslaaeaa  of  both  theae  peeaBaritiea. 
One  Baah  repeata  itaelf  distinctly  thrae  times,  and  a  semnd  flash  is 
miHpoaed  of  two  parallel  atnaka  Joined  \iy  blurs.  The  cauae  of  this 
atnaga  raanlt  ia  of  rery  simple  origin.  It  is  due  to  the  morement  of 
the  camera ;  bat  why  should  than  be  a  distinct  reproduction  of  the 
flaah,  and  not  merely  a  blurred  image  P 

Now  here  we  can  illustrate  the  gnat  importance  of  lightning 
photampby,  for  we  hare  an  inatance  of  how  it  hsa  helped  forward 
cbatneal  rcaearcfa. 

Ftyiidata  had  almoet  eatablished,  before  tliesn  compoaite  flasbea 
wan  ohflaail,  tha  theory  that  an  ilaatrieal  discharge  is  oscillatory, 


I  the  abers  wss  wrtttsa  I  bad  ast  sssa  an  sceoaiit  of  Sir  H.  Tmemsn 
Wood's  aaiwriawiits  on  thia  rabjsct.  Tbsw  «b«  dsscritwd  a  few  we«k'»  uo 
ia  K^»mri90,  sad  cartalaly  b«lp  to  acoouat  tat  this  phraomenon,  but  st  the 
saaM  tims  1  esaaot  *m  bow  tb«  tbsory  tsaadsd  on  these  txperlmsnts  will 
liar  tha  dvfc  loops  I  hart  dtaeribed  baiow. 


that  ia  to  aay,  a  flaah  of  lightning,  instead  of  consisting  of  a  stroke  in 
one  direction,  ia  composed  of  a  number  of  pulsations  of  electricity 
between  the  striking  points,  each  pulsation  neing  of  less  intensity 
than  the  one  preceding ;  in  tact,  it  would  bebare  like  a  pendulum — it 
would  oscillate  until  it  was  brought  to  rest.  In  the  case  of  the  flash 
the  electrical  discharge  would  cease  when  the  points  of  discharge 
were  brought  to  the  same  potential.  These  pulsations  are  of 
wonderful  rapidity,  for  the  whole  discharge  is  oyet,  generally 
speaking,  in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  a  quick  morement  of  the  camera  would  take  each  oscillation 
separate  and  distinct.  That  the  movement  of  the  camera  is  the 
cause  of  the  multiplication  of  the  flash  is  well  established,  as  some 
scientists  hare  tried  the  effect  of  deliberately  moving  the  camera,  and 
this  haa  pi^uced  the  multiplication  when  the  movement  has  not 
been  too  rapid,  but  when  the  movement  is  too  great  the  flash  comes 
out  aimply  aa  a  general  smudge  acroaa  the  plate.  Others  have  taken 
the  aame  flash  upon  a  stationary  plate  in  one  camera,  and  on  a 
mechanically  rotated  plate  in  a  second  specially  arranged  camera, 
with  the  result  tliat  on  the  moving  plate  the  repeated  fla«h  has  been 
produced,  while  oa  the  stationary  one  a  single  flaah  has  developed 
out.  . 

Thia  then  ia,  without  doubt,  the  aolution  of  the  mystery,  and, 
thanka  to  nhotography,  we  hare  a  visible  demonstration  of  the  truth 
of  the  oecillatory  theory  of  the  electrical  diacharse. 

A  few  hinta  aa  to  manioulation.  From  what  f  have  aaid  about  the 
morement  of  the  camera  tnera  may  exiat,  in  the  mbds  of  some,  doubts 
aa  to  the  advisability  of  holdiiy  the  camera  in  the  hand  when  exposing, 
but  we  hare  seen  how  that  which  would  hare  been  deemed  careleas- 
naaa  in  tha  taking  of  an  ordinary  photograph  haa  led  to  a  diaoorery, 
ao  we  mnat  hardly  jndge  of  the  methoda  of  taking  lightning  photo- 
grapha  from  an  ordinary  standpoint. 

If  any  one  haa  tried  to  flx  a  tripod  and  camera  at  an  open  window, 
for  it  is  generally  from  such  position  that  attempts  are  made,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  raininsr,  tbey  will  understand  wny  it  is  preferable  to 
use  the  camera  in  the  Land ;  but  if  it  should  be  considered  deeiraUe 
to  fix  it,  I  hare  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  special  clips  used  for  yachting 
would  prove  invaluable  for  attaching  the  camera  to  the  window 
frame  or  ledge.  If  care  is  taken  to  rest  the  camera  when  holding  it 
against  the  window-ledge  or  other  support,  the  chance  of  movement 
ia  minimised.  When  ezpoaing,  the  camera  should  point  upwards,  so 
that  the  horixon  forms  aline  dong  the  lower  edge  of  the  plate,  and 
the  plate  should  be  uaed  with  the  long  aide  in  a  horizontd  position. 

It  is  necessarr,  I  need  hardly  say,  to  wait  until  nearly  daik  before 
attempting  to  do  any  work,  as  the  method  of  procedure  is  to  hare 
ererytaing  ready— dark-slide  shutter  drawn  and  cap  off,  and  to  wait 
with  the  camera  pointed  in  the  direction  when  most  flashes  occur 
until  a  flaah  atripea  acroaa  the  field  of  riew.  For  purposea  of 
acientific  research  the  cap  should  be  replaced  immediately  a  flaah 
oceun,  or  a  aecond  flaah  may  be  aecured  on  the  same  phite,  and  this 
will  lead  toeonfudon. 

When  a  flaah  haa  been  aecond,  the  time  should  be  accurately  noted, 
t\n  digpflMi  in  which  the  camera  pointed,  the  colour  of  the  flash, 
and  aay  particolar  which  may  seem  to  be  of  the  very  least  vdue. 
In  puttmg  the  plates  into  the  holders  they  should  be  numbered  in 
pencil  in  one  comer,  dways  the  same,  and  the  numbers  should 
correspond  with  the  dark-sliae  numbers.  When  all  the  plates  in  the 
dark  slides  are  used  they  should  be  changed  for  a  new  batch,  and  the 
plates  numbered  aa  before,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
liatchea  aeparate  and  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  exposed.  By 
marking  the  plate  in  a  fixed  place  the  top  is  always  known,  and  this 
is  of  importance,  for  it  ranly  happens  that  any  ground  \»  included 
which  would  enable  one  to  distinginsb  between  top  and  bottom  of  the 
pictun,  and  by  nnmberinff  the  plates  as  the  dark  Ahdes  the  statistica 
for  the  various  plates  will  not  be  mixed.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  a 
row  of  notches  correaponding  in  number  to  the  dark  slide  along  the 
lower  edge  or  end  of  the  dark  slide,  ao  that  the  number  of  the  plate 
can  easily  be  distinguished  in  the  dark  by  running  a  finger-nail  over 
the  notches.  For  instance,  if  plate  five  is  jroing  to  be  used,  in  passing 
the  finger  over  the  row  of  notches,  five  will  be  counted,  and  no  doubt 
ia  left  aa  to  its  number.  Another  point  to  be  most  carefully  observed 
is  seeing  that  the  back  of  the  plate  is  perfectly  clean,  that  there  is  no 
emulsion  on  the  back. 

In  print  No.  '2,  which  I  have  dready  deacribed,  are  some  peculiar 
marks,  which  might  represent,  to  a  person  of  rather  strong  imagina- 
tion, clouds  dropping  rain.  These  are  due  merely  to  the  absorption 
of  the  light,  which  r«achea  the  back  of  the  plate,  by  emulsion  smudged 
over  in  the  coating  prooeas.  I  would  strongly  recommend  backing 
the  plates,  dtboogh  Uiis  is  not  necessary  if  ue  plate  is  red'y  clean, 
and  the  black  material  separating  the  plates  is  uniform,  so  that  no 
nneren  absorption  of  light  takes  place. 
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year  in  that  way,  and,  on  recently  trying,  found  tt  work  well.     He  now  pro- 
duced the  bottle  with  crystals  of  sulphite  in  gas.         ,     ,     ,     ,. 

Mr  BKU'HKit  thought  that  pure  hydrogen  would  be  better  than  coal  gaji. 
He  then  tented  Mr.  Atkin.s's  sample,  and  found  a  considerable  amount  of 
sulphate  present,  which  might,  however,  have  existed  in  the  salt  when  drst  put 

into  the  bottle.  v       »    •        i  1 1.     ■<• 

The  Chairman  said  that  as  there  must  at  tmics  bo  carbonate  m  sulphite,  if 
only  in  consequence  of  the  fact  tliat  the  manufuctHrcrs  found  that  crystallisa- 
tion went  on  better  when  it  was  present,  it  was  certainly  the  best  thing  to  do 
to  neutralise  it  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  that  was  most  conveuiently  done  by 
the  addition  of  meta-sulphite,  as  recomraendml  by  the  lecturer.  Ho  wa.s  sure 
the  members  would  unite  in  thanking  Mr.  Belcher  for  his  lecture  and  demon- 
stration, and  this  was  done  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  11.  KOBEKT  then  showed  a  repeating  flash  magnesium  lamp  of  French 
construction,  and  a  photograph  of  tne  members  present  was  taken  by  its  aid. 
He  also  introduc6<l  a  new  single-solution  developer  which,  it  wa.s  stated,  was 
particularly  useful  for  flash-light  pictures  and  other  cases  where  the  exposure 
had  been  scarcely  sufficient  for  ordinary  developers. 

SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPIIIC  SOCIETY. 
OcTOBKB  3,  Mr.  Edwards  presiding,  wa-s  a  lantern  evening,  the  lantern  being 
lent  and  worked  by  the  'lYeasurer.      A  very  good  series  of  slides  was  put 
through,  amongst  them  being  a  quantity  taken  by  the  "Ideal"  hand  camera, 
which  caused  much  amusement. 

Mambers'  attention  is  specially  called  to  the  President's  demonstration  on 
Alpha  Paper  on  Friday,  October  17. 

BERLIN  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
Sbftembkr  24,— Herr  C.  Suck  in  the  chair. 

The  proceedings  were  commenced  by  Dr.  Mietiie,  who  delivered  a  discourse 
on  The  J'reiiaration  0/  Duplicate  XeyaCiveji.  Ho  commenced  his  remarks  by 
oiwerviug  that  the  process  was  still  of  suflicicnt  importance  for  it  to  bo  worth 
while  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  on  it,  and  went  on  to  point  out  that  the 
frequent  failures  encountered  were  probably  due  to  variation  in  the  emulsions 
employed,  an  emulsion  weak  in  golatino  being,  as  Herr  Schaarwiichter  has  dis- 
covered, bettor  than  one  witli  nuidi  gelatine.  Highly  sensitive  plates,  too,  are 
better  suited  than  plates  of  medium  sensibility.  Dr.  Miethe  tiien  proceeded 
to  perform  some  e.x|)erimonts,  producing  two  duplicates  from  a  negative  ho 
brought  with  him,  and  then  developing  them.  Tlie  nof;,it  ivi's  turned  out  satis- 
factorily, althinigh  some  of  tlie  cliaracter  of  the  original  whs  missing,  it  being 
a  well-known  fact  that  experiments  of  this  kind  usually  succeed  belter  in  the 
laboratory  than  in  the  lecture  room. 

Herr  Schaabwaohtkii  stated  that  he  had  also  occupied  himself  with  similar 
experiments,  employing  iron  as  a  developer.  Ho  did  not  find  the  results  satis- 
factory, and  the  fact  that  the  negative  is  reversed  was  a  decided  disadvantage. 
It  would  be  of  much  more  importance,  proceeded  Herr  Schiuvrwiiohter,  if  these 
duplicates  could  be  protluced  in  the  camera.  Unfortunately,  the  trials  ho  had 
hitnerto  made  in  that  direction  ilid  not  turn  out  satisfactorily.  Ho  concluded 
his  remarks  by  suggesting  that  plate  makers  should  turn  their  attention  to 
manulacturing  plates  specially  adapted  for  this  very  useful  process.  Herr 
Schaarwiichter  also  exhibited  a  nimiber  of  excellent  enlargements,  some  of 
which  had  not  been  retouched.  These  exhibits  excited  general  admiration,  in 
reply  to  which  Herr  SchaarwSchter  explained  that  for  enlargements  he  always 
used  contact  transparencies  in  which  the  density  was  regulated  by  the  degree 
of  enlargement  contemplated.  From  these  ho  makes  the  enlargement  by  means 
of  camera  and  portrait  lens  without  diaphragm.  If  an  aplanate  were  used  and 
stopped  down  too  great  sharpness  is  obtained,  and  a  disagreeable  grain  and 
want  of  brilliancy  produced. 

A  number  of  other  exhibits  were  then  shown,  and  remarks  made  by  different 
speakers,  after  which  Dr.  Mikthb  <lescribed  some  experiments  he  had  made 
with  Mercier's  new  osmium  toning  bath,  concerning  the  merits  of  which, 
however,  he  did  not  seem  to  have  come  to  a  decided  conclusion. 

Votes  of  thanks  then  closed  the  meeting. 


CotresivoniTence. 

tSr  CorrMponcUnts  should  n«vpr  vtrit*  on  both  niu  of  ih»  paper. 

THE  EXHIBITION  AWABDS. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — It  is  a  sonnd  rule  in  judges  to  give  yonr  verdict,  but  not  your 
reiksons.  It,  as  one  of  the  judges,  I  depart  from  this  wholesome  rulo  for 
onoe,  in  reply  to  two  of  yonr  correspondents,  it  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I  do  so  in  my  individual  capacity,  and  without  the  least  authori- 
sation from  my  colleagues.  I  reply  because  "  One  of  the  Amateurs  " 
aeems  to  regret  his  want  of  education,  and  "  F.  M."  seems  to  be  so  short 
of  the  same  desirable  endowment  as  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  medalled 
pictures  oonld  have  been  taken  with  a  pa<^dng  case  for  a  camera  and  a  bit 
of  bottle  glass  for  a  lens. 

The  first  medalled  picture  in  the  catalogue  is  55,  An  Old  Farmstead,  by 
G.  Davison.  This,  I  presume,  is  the  picture  which  gives  the  most  offence 
to  your  correspondents,  as  well  as  to  others,  and  in  some  degree  I  am 
glad  to  see  it,  for  nobody  can  be  more  opposed  to  the  "  fuzzy  "  school  than 
I  am,  but  I  hope  I  am  able  to  see  artistic  merit,  when  it  exitt»,  in  methods 
to  which  I  may  be  most  opposed.  I  cannot  admira  the  egotism  of  any 
man  who  says  "  my  way  is  the  only  way."  I  see  many  excellent,  and 
some  rare,  artistic  qualities  in  Mr.  Davison's  picture,  although  I  should 
have  prelened  to  see  these  qualities  combined,  as  I  am  sure  they  oonld  be. 


with  better  definition,  for  I  bold  that  definition  is  the  photographer's  birth- 
right— not  that  it  need  take  the  acute  form.  If  there  is  no  composition  in 
the  picture  I  cannot  help  admiring  the  selection,  and  can  only  imagine  one 
improvement,  the  addition  of  a  suitable  figure  or  figures.  We  must  take 
into  account  the  evident  intention  of  the  artist.  Ilis  scheme  did  not  seem 
to  contemplate  more  than  the  jiroduction  of  a  pleasing  impression  of 
nature  embodied  in  a  picturesque  subject.  Now  nothing  can  be  more 
difficult  than  this,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  lamentable  attempts  that 
have  been  so  prominently  forced  on  our  attention  during  the  last  two  or 
throe  years.  Here  Mr.  Davison  has  succeeded  where  all  others  have 
failed ;  and  he  has  done  so  partly  because  ho  has  departed  from  the 
naturalistic  doctrine  of  differential  focus — sharp  in  one  patch,  and  chaos 
iu  another — and  diffused  his  focus  equally,  to  too  great  an  extent  I  have 
admitted.  Nothing  could  bo  wider  apart  than  the  two  principles.  The 
light  and  shado  is  most  satisfactory,  and  the  picture  has  "  feeling,"  a 
quality  rarely  present  in  a  photograph. 

So  much  for  the  artistic.  But  the  picture  has  also  a  scientific  recom- 
mendation. It  shows  what  can  be  done  with  a  pinhole  in  place  of  the 
lens ;  a  matter  of  curiosity,  perhaps,  which  will  have  little  further 
application ;  but  are  not  many  results  of  science  matters  of  curiosity 
only  ?  May  I  add,  without  otTence,  another  use  I  see  in  the  picture  ?  It 
is  an  example  of  what  to  avoid,  especially  by  young  amateurs;  for  failure, 
as  wo  have  seen,  is  disastrous,  and  success  is  only  possible  to  supreme 
skill.    Mr.  Davison  is  the  only  one  who  has  succeeded. 

I  do  not  intend  to  deal  with  the  other  medalled  pictures,  as  I  presume 
that  this  is  the  only  one  aimed  at,  except  perhops  one  other  (233),  Dedham 
Bridge,  by  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark.  This  photograph  is  undoubtedly  out  of 
focus,  and  it  must  be  apparent  that  this  was  medalled  for  more  than  the 
quality  of  the  negative.  It  indicates  a  new  and  beautiful  method  of  print- 
ing, producing  an  artistic  colour  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  use. 
Beyond  the  works  of  these  two  gentlemen  I  look  in  the  exhibition  in  vain 
for  prominent  evidence  of  the  spread  of  out-of-foous  photography. 

Now  I  am  writing,  there  is  just  one  other  subject  connected  with  the 
exhibition  I  may  allude  to.  I  have  lieard  that  there  are  some  pictures 
hung  which  have  been  previously  publicly  exhibited  in  London.  The 
exclusion  of  pictures  previously  publicly  exliibited  within  the  London 
postal  district,  as  set  forth  in  the  prospectus,  of  course  applies  to  public 
exhibitions  only,  and  was  never  intended  to  exclude  pictures  previously 
shown  at  private  exhibitions,  such  as  those  of  the  Camera  Club  and 
private  firms.  Yet  there  are,  no  doubt,  pictures  on  the  walls  which  have 
passed  the  Committee  of  Selection  undetected.  The  Committee  is  not 
infallible,  nor  of  universal  knowledge.  It  is  not  possible  to  remember 
every  little  picture  exhibited  at  a  large  and  miscellaneous  exhibition,  such 
as  that,  let  us  say,  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  Committee  have 
to  rely  greatly  on  exhibitors  carefully  reading  the  conditions,  and  honour-  J 
ably  complying  with  them. — I  am,  yours,  <&c.,  U.  P.  IIoiiinson.  \ 

irintoood,  Tunbridge  WeUt. 

m  • 

FURTHER  MEDAL  AWARDS  AT  THE  PHOTOGRATHIC 

EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  requested  to  state  that  the  judges  have  awarded  a  medal  to 

Qreen,  Cross,  lO  llevan  for  their  exhibit  of  diazotype  printing ;   also  to 

Andrew  Pringle,  photo- micrographs, — I  am,  yours,  &o., 

Edwin  Cocking,  Assistant  Secretary. 
5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  October  7,  18U0. 


ALLEGED  UNFAIRNESS  RE  THE  PHOTOQRAPHIO 
EXHIBITION. 
I'o  the  Editor. 
Sir, — I  beg  to  enclose  for  your  perusal,  and  for  publication  if  you  think 
fit,  a  correspondence  between  myself  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain.    By  it  you  will  see  I  forwarded  for 
exhibition  at  Pall  Mall  two  pictures  which  were  "  not  hung."    On  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  reason  of  their  exclusion,  I  nm  informed,  lus  you  will 
see,  one  was  coloured  by  hand,  and  therefore,  as  clearly  stated  in  the 
rules,  not  admissible.     The   one   picture  in  question  was  coloured  by 
means  of  the  "  air  brush,"  the  other,  also  furnished  as  crayon  in  Mac 
and  white  by  same  means,  tlio  particulars  being  fully  set  forth  in  the 
entry-form  and  on  the  back  of  the  pictures.     Tliat  the  "  air  brush  "  can 
be  anything  but  mechanical  I  positively  deny.      Hands  are  cortainlf 
needed  to  use  it,  but  what  can  bo  done  without  them  ?    I  claimed  ( 
exhibit  under  the  rule  which  says,  "Pictures  coloured  by  scientific 
merhanicnl  means  will  bo  admitted."    Now,  sir,  if  the  rules  of  the  Sooietj 
are  to  be  enforced  (and  they  were  without  justification  iu  my  case^ 
let  them  be  carried  out  in  their  entirety,  and  in  justice  to  the  professioa 
and  for  the  honour  of  their  reputation  enforce  another  rule  againsf 
the  medalled  picture  of  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde,  which  was  on  Alcove  K,  No 
301,  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  this  year,  and  also  remove  tha 
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exhibit  of  Mr.  F.  Wlwlaj,  wboM  pietan.  No.  578,  in  nftnt  tzhiUtioa 
«M  on  Screen  25  of  tba  STdanbam  nhibition  al  1890.  I  qoote  these 
two  inctueee;  that  then  arc  others  m  flagrant  any  one  Tinting  the 
reMot  ohibttiaaa  moat  admit.  I  do  not  wiih  to  appear  tnridioni 
the  eshibitan  I  bare  named,  the  raiwllactinm  ct  tnng  their 
I  WM»  fanpraeeiiil  on  me,  aad  which  a  lehieace  to  the  Palaee 
I  hare  been  eiNUMttid  with  the  pholographie  pro- 
tamtam  mm*  yun,  and  ttiink  it  a  laaMBlibls  thing,  aflv  niaHng  m  long, 
tfa*  OoiMil  etiba  Ooeie<j  (o(  whose  sihMthw  too  apeak  in  joor  eonant 
iaraa  aa  the  moit  impartamt  in  the  werid)  ahoiild  hare  no  better  regola- 
tiaa  lor  lbs  reeentioa  or  lejeetioa  cit  pietans  tent  to  adorn  the  walla  in 
the  Pall  MaU  Oallef7,  to  tay  nothing  ol  the  fact  that  in  rmj  ease 
•lUbitors  rsesife  with  their  entry-tern  a  aopy  of  the  roles,  and  therttee 
teaairiii^tharpialniMwbkhhadbsloMbssnpabUelyeihiMlsd  within 
thmUmiamyatM  Miiria  wld  aol  taw  bsan  in  IgnmaM  that  they 
were  aeliag  u  Anel  eoalnvaBtioa  o(  tboM  nilea. 

We  cannot  all  be  on  the  top  mng  ol  the  ladder,  bat  let  the  same 
mearare  of  jostles  be  meted  oat  to  all,  and  if  tba  mle  was  enteeed 

,  lit  tfas  other  ragolatioB  be  wfaread 
1  Hm  (oIm  wilboot  anf  JMtH/leatlatL— 
AxnaE.  Buzb. 


(allhootb  onjntillahly) 
against  thoae  who  hars 
I  a«,  joas,  Ac, 
Bt<V»r4,  OdoUr  4.  1890. 


OomL 

"Ortshr  a,  189a 

"Sia,— On  Sqiteaber  IS  lart  I  brwairiai  to  Mr.  J.  Boulst,  per  XidUod 
Baflwaj,  a  CMa  wtahriM  two  pktar«  far  wkibitioa  is  PaU  MalL  alas  Mod- 
lag  at  mmm  time  saliy-fanB  and  leqoMls  mA  tor  wall  ipaes.  last  wwk  t 
fsealved  the  teaal  eaid  of  laritatiaa  la  tks  mir*',  tim  a  mmob  ticket,  and 
M  rUtiag  the  aikMHsa  jrwtanUjr  to  tad  mj  pMnrts 
rwaemynsawlntkimlslinse.  I  ham  f«eai*sd  no  la- 
vlMfeikadtheeaakfetaraad.  I 
I  of'thto  ^kMtBMS-Uks  leesssilhM  I  tUak 
ftenlydnetoaMlftkey  weirieetrfliksnlil  bar*  bMn  iatewid  lodi  was 
the  MSiL  bat  m  tbsr  were  azkit&d  at  MwnitTi.  I  (UI  to  ms  why  they  ibeold 
be  r^srisd  fai  Lroodoa.  FUass  mj  ta  wham  I  caa  apply  for  their  ImaMdlaU 
rstaiB.— Ten  ebsdiaallr,  '•  Amin  K.  Blaul" 

"OttahtrXlKO. 

•'llaIunA.a  BLaan,— laiepiylajeasefOetobOTS,  I  beg  to  slaU  that 
fsnr  werk  aoold  aet  be  «zUfatt«l  m  It  esae  witkia  th«  ptohibttad  eUaas  of 
B<(ta*M  eatewari  Ay  AaiU,  (o  that  in  smMh  ow  liakats  to  axkiUton  I  did  aot 
take  natias  that  botk  yoor  hmmm  «■■  wl  miftil  Hewevw,  we  ar*  glad 
to  kne  glnn  yen  en  eppcrtnntty  tt  SHiig  wkat  ev  eikiblttoa  U  Ilka.  We 
ateersMdsnraetissftopeellnf  atetM^M  an  not  kaa^  a»d  than  is  m 
antktodsk  thaltbe  ■illw  iriilMilMlki  ank  kM  not  yet  eoM  lata  ny 
werk— Ala  I  wiB  do  In  a  few  d^  Iwll  smI  ordan  to  ear  afnt,  BonrUt, 
to  peck  and  retora  yoor  werk  is  seen  sspealbleL  If  yoa  attaatinly  raad  onr 
draolar  yoa  will  tnd  the  chMas  I  baTcaUMd  to  Hry  timrif  jta(«d.— Yoon 
btthlfelty,  "  KDWAao  Ooouso,  iliiislaal  amttmm.' 

-ft  CbeUag,  Esq..  ••  BMArd,  OMAr  S.  1890. 

"Sin,— I  beg  to  acfcaowladge  year  nply,  sad  tkaak  yea  for  yoor  attutloa. 
I  kad  almdy  Sites  aMdlag  my  yMmm  tKmtimlt  n»A  year  atrooUr,  tad 
datetoeridMttke  uelasiia  afawe  ef  MMIa  gW  aader  tkto  lols :—' Photo- 
gapka  niilsaied  by  intwHai  er  mtAmuiml  mst  will  be  adiateible  '  That 
the  'air  brMk'  caa  ka  wum^  hot  iriikailiil  I  porftinty  dsnT,  aad  tke 


■Un^iii  to  plasa  «■  tts  ■wlaifiia  istks  seiiea  or  peneaa  wha  decided 
ll««a  loannlai  to  wImI  a  'air  break' nally  wtiL  Bat  the 
t  sf  ealea^  kaa  nstklw  wkalaew  to  do  la  tke  case  of  tke  enlarnoMot 


of  ekildlalaked  aa  enyen  taTSeck  Md  wkHe.  If 'dfy-poiat' Aalahiag  is 
adiiMbl^  why  aot  aa  nlM|irBial  lilitil  by  tba  sir  hnA  t  The  w*eb of 
tke  werk  k  ■!■■  n%allie,  fstoo^kli^  ■knjlu.  aad  aaiaUag.  How  many 
ef  tkeee  wkeee  wlHtimaato  an  on  tks  wrila  of  year  eihndtkin  caa  aay  tke 

I  akall  tewort  Ikia  aannuundme  to  the  pkotognphle  prtaa,  as  I  eonaidar 
it  aa  a^iaat  attoapt  to  aadade  'atr-bn^  work.'  I  hara  oo  iataraat  what- 
erar  fai  tke  Air^hroak  Oaamear.  t  iiiiiiikisail  ay  iMtnunant  aoUly  baeaasa  I 
aewfaittawoadariklaOytolhapredaalka  efartiatiawork.— Iaa,air,  yoon 
okedieatly,  •'  Ann  I.  BLau." 


UUTfUlO  PBOm. 
To  tin  Esnoa. 
flok— I  •••  hi  Tn  Bonmn  Joomui,  or  PnoTooaAnrr  this  weak  an 
aaaoaaesBMat  of  an  approaed  iiiiillamii  lot  catting  prints,  ±e.,  as  a 
pttmA.  Thia  aesBS  to  me  a  aaall  mnlte  to  patent,  as  the  appliance 
aaa  ha  io  otepiy  mnde  hy  tmf  oaa  wlag  tha  eatting  ahapae  by  Axing  a 
anaO  perttei  al  fnstsgi  stomp  fafm  ■!  aneh  eomer  of  the  plate, 
aa  afnanatoeat  I  hare  aaad  lor  yean  with  perfect  raanlt,  an  idea  ao 
aia^to  lta(  I  have  aaeor  thought  it  worth  mentioning.  Thia  idea  may 
be  ef  as*  to  amae  omatowa  wiahing  to  aaa  their  eatting  ahapee  withoat 
goiag  to  additkmal  «cpeaee,— I  am,  yoan,  Ac,  Whxiav  Ooodb. 

V,  Oelotar  7. 189a 


JXtW  TOBK  PHOTOOBAPmC  EXMIBITIOR. 
To  (JWSmmm. 
So,— II  m«y  interest  amateon  aad  otban  in  England  and  elaewhen 
to  kaow  llmt  eaa  of  the  largest  and  meat  fapipartant  pobiie  photographic 
exhitMtaw  htU  ia  thia  eoaatry  wUI  oosar  frean  May  S«th  to  Jane  eth, 
1891,  iaafaHifa,  at  the  Flfth-avsnoe  Art  Oalteries,  oo  Fifth-aTanoe.  near 
Thtfty.inkfkMt,  Kew  Tork,  open  to  ethiMton  (either  amaleara  or 


protenonala)  from  the  whole  world,  ander  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of 
Amateor  Pbotographera  of  New  York.  It  ia  probable  that  medals  instead 
of  diplomas  will  be  awarded. 

A  apeeial  droolar,  giring  information  aa  to  roles,  forms.  See.,  will  be 
iaraed  shortly.  Exhibits  an  inrited  bom  abroad,  and  will  he  carcfally 
attended  to.  It  is  also  hoped  that  specimen  sets  of  lantern  slides  will  b« 
sent,  aa  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  hare  lantem-sUde  exhi- 
bittona  (nqnently  daring  the  exhibition.  Arrangements  hare  been  made 
hen  with  uteOastoms  aothorities  by  which  slides  sent  to  the  Society  will 
be  admitted  tree  of  doty. 

Intending  exhibitors  desiring  further  information  shoold  address — 
Yonra,  Ac,  F.  C.  Bsach,  Chairman  of  Commiitu  on  Arrangement*, 

lis,  Wftt  rhirtyeighthitreet,  Nev  York. 

Stptembtr  80,  189a 

«  » 

MOUNTINO  PRINTS  ON  REPELLENT  SUBFAOES. 
To  the  EorroB. 

Sta, — I  notieed  in  a  Jocaaxi.  of  recent  date  an  inqairy  by  one  of  yoor 
readen  as  to  bow  snoeastfaDy  to  moont  photographa  npon  moonts  having  a 
repellent  sorfaes.  Now,  baring  had  a  prsoisaly  similar  experience  myaell 
soma  mooths  ago,  I  can  feel  for  yoor  oorrespondent,  and  as  I  oompletely 
maatoied  the  dXfBcolty  I  am  glad  to  aid  a  brother  photographer.  My 
mslbod  may  or  may  not  be  original,  but  I  thoaght  it  oat  tor  myself, 
and  this  is  how  I  managed  to  oreroome  the  difficolty. 

I  prepared  a  aolatioti  of  Coignet'a  gold  medal  gelatine  of  the  strength  of 
one  oonoa  gelatine  to  tweire  ooneaa  water,  and  when  filtered  brashed  it 
onr  sash  mooat,  keeping  the  gelatine  eolation  hot  danng  the  time  I  was 
doiag  so.  Aftsr  bmshing  ihs  moont  with  ths  gelatine  solntion  it  was  Uid 
flat  on  a  ahelf  to  dry,  aad  aa  many  moonts  wen  done  that  way  as  wen 
nqoind  te  Ihs  aezt  monating ;  after  they  wenthoaoa^iily  dry  they  won 
galbsnd  togsthsr,  aad  whsnerar  my  boy*  had  afwing  to  do,  that  was 
their  job  nntil  all  the  moonto  had  been  done. 

Ia  moonting  I  need  a  stiffly  made  starch,  and  nerer  ezparianoed  the 
Uaat  aaaayaaos  ttam  moonto  which  at  one  time  I  thon^t  completely 


Tmsting  aoms  of  your  readen  will  And  the  abore  welcome, — I  am, 
yoon,  dc,  W.  O, 

>9,  TriangU,  CU/Um,  BrUtot,  October  8,  1890. 


iBirf)ange  Column. 

nil  111118811  iMilMtea  i»ii— iHai.  fairlM  eultil  ud  laeai  mm  laMara, coat  tlL, 
aet  ameli  eaad.  torll&  4  Kodak  (rise  *x«  anterad).— Addraaa,  Bn.T.  BllTAUia, 
Aakwerth  TlaaiM*.  Boekdala, 


ancttnrrs  to  <!rorre0ponDient0. 


BaoianmaD: 
LHaryoaL— INaa 

A.  B.  Wktta,  OrtaUadar-nw  f>ili>ia»fa 


^  Ik*  »Mrtoa  ilMoriaWoa  WooOal 
V  kapMMu  ia  tk«  Thamm  at  BotcMfi 


D.  B.  T.— The  AuMfp*  MmmmU,  pnbliahad  by  the  Autotype  Company. 
iKqcioBB.— So  far  at  wa  an  awara,  tnglol  It  itill  tuppliad  by  Mcatn.  Hopkin 

ftWUliamt. 
T.  C.  H.— The  fault  In  the  aagatira  test  it  nndar-derelopmeot     It  hat  been 

rttaraad  aa  raqoasted. 
a  J.  Utram  (Howdea,  lart  Yorkshire)  is  thanked  for  three  unmounted 

whole-plata  printt  of  the  iataraating  old  parish  church  of  that  town. 
0.  C.  J.— Stout  white  paper  op  to,  wa  think,  alxty  inchea  wide  may  be  bad  in 

toy  length  fhnn  artiste  oolonnnan,  under  tke  name  of  "  cartoon  paper." 
Box.— Study  tba  beat  picturca  fai  the  preaeat  exhibition.    You  will  learn  more 

from  them  than  ftam  any  work  on  posing,  aran  if  there  were  such  t  work. 
J.  N.  D.— The  premiaaa  appear  to  be  excellently  deaigoed  for  the  purpoae. 

The  atudk)  la  alto  waU  calcalatad  for  the  production  of  high-daat  work.    It 

cannot  be  wall  improrsd  npon. 
K  Bnoaows.— The  length  of  camen  neceaairy  to  copy  t  pictora  the  aame  aiza 

aa  the  original  with  a  lana  of  fifteen  inchea  focus  is  thirty  inchea.    For  oon- 

renianee'  aaka  it  had  batter  be  not  leas  than  three  feet,  ao  aa  to  allow  of  a 

little  "■"g'» 
W.  A.  (UrtrpoaLV-«o  Iff  aa  we  are  aware,  the  collotype  praoeet  is  not  used 

for  the  piodaatloa  of  mapa.     Photo-litbography  or  pboto-xlncognphy  are 

the  proeiaaaa  naarally  employed  for  this  daaa  of  work.  All  the  Qorarnmaat 

mapa  an  prochioad  by  the  latter  proceaa. 
W.  Rcn>.— The  addition  of  citric  acid  to  the  aeosititiDg  bath  will  oonfa 


keeping  qntUtiee  upon  the  paper,  but  it  somewhat  retards  the  toning. 
Floating  the  back  of  the  paper  oo  a  weak  solution  of  citric  acid  will  prerent 
Ita  diacolouring  for  a  long  tune.    Those  who  prepare  the  cot  ' 

tiaad  paper  do  not  pabliah  tba  formula  by  which  they  work. 


commercial  Msnti- 
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H  BnJJNOS.— A  lens  of  the  ordinary  rapid  type,  of  thirteen  inches  focus,  will 
not  cover  a  12  x  10  plate  with  the  full  opening,  that  is  if  you  want  good  defi- 
nition all  over  the  plate.  A  small  stop  must  be  used,  and  then  it  is  doubtful, 
unless  it  is  an  unusually  good  one. 

A.  0. — The  simplest  method  of  testing  the  lenses  in  your  case  is  to  take  a 
negative  of  the  same  subject  with  each  and  then  compare  the  results.  No 
single  lens  will  give  straight  marginal  lines.  The  front  lens  of  a  rectilinear 
is  no  better  in  this  respect  than  any  other. 

Silver  Panrr. — Many  complaints  have  of  late  been  made  of  spots  appearing 
in  prints  under  conditions  similar  to  your  experience,  and  we  have  recom- 
mended a  change  of  the  sample  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  used  with  seaming 
siux»ss.     In  making  your  change  see  that  it  be  of  a  different  manufacture. 

■OsB  IN  A  Fix. — But  for  the  very  complete  washing  you  say  the  plates  receive 
we  should  have  said  the  fault  lay  in  that  direction.  With  plates  specially 
made  for  lantern  slides  there  ought  to  be  no  veiling  of  the  lights,  and,  con- 
sequently, none  to  remove.  We  should  advise  you  to  try  a  different  brand 
of  plates. 

W.  HosKiKS. — 1.  If  the  sensitised  paper  is  covered  with  minute  spots  before  it 
is  printed  it  should  be  returned  to  the  seller.  If  the  spots  exist  in  the  paper 
there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  them  in  the  prints. — 2.  Four  ounces  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  to  the  pint  of  water  is  the  best  strength  to  use  for  fixing.— 
3.  The  time  of  immersion  is  correct. 

■C.  W. — Haing  obtained  paper  of  the  requisite  roughness,  first  salt  it  by 
immersion  in  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium — say  thirty  grains  to 
the  pint.  When  dry,  sensitise  with  a  sixty-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
for  sepia  tones,  and  with  a  similar  strength  of  solution  of  ammonia-nitrate  of 
silver  when  black  tones  are  desired.  Print  and  tone  ^according  to  the  colour 
required. 

Skreno  inquires :  "  Is  the  Copyright  Act  as  respects  photographs  in  force  in 
the  Crown  colonies  of  Malta  and  Gibraltar  ?  In  the  other  colonies  having 
their  own  legislature  I  am  not  so  sure,  but  think  it  must  be  in  force  in  the 
colonies  above  named.  It  you  could  answer  this  question  you  would  much 
oblige." — Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  know  how  the  copyright  laws  stand  in 
the  countries  named. 

Bklgb. — We  are  not  aware  what  the  working  hours  are  in  similar  houses  to 
yours,  but  we  imagine  they  are  about  the  same.  Some  large  printing  estab- 
lishments we  know  have  slightly  shorter  time  than  that  you  mention ;  but  it 
is  quite  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  employers  and  employes.  The  best 
way  of  putting  the  names  on  negatives  is  to  write  them  on  neatly  with  a 
sable  pencil  and  black  varnish,  so  that  they  print  white,  as  in  most  of  the 
published  landscapes. 

Celt  writes  as  follows  :  "  In  the  spring  I  engaged  an  operator  for  the  season, 
the  engagement  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  this  month  ;  on  my  offering  him  a 
further  engagement  for  the  winter  at  a  rather  lower  salary  he  told  me  he  had 
already  got  another  appointment.  I  now  find  that  another  photographer  in 
the  town  has  engaged  liim  for  a  year.  Now,  he  knows  all  my  customers, 
and  will  probably  get  some  of  them  to  go  to  the  other  place,  and  as  this  will 
injure  my  business,  can  I  do  anything  to  prevent  it  ?  I  am  told  that  some- 
times an  operator  can  be  prevented  from  entering  the  service  of  another 
photographer  in  the  same  town." — As  the  operator  terminates  his  engage- 
ment, he  is  free  to  go  where  he  likes,  unless  there  be  a  written  agreement 
that  he  is  not  to  take  another  appointment  in  the  town. 

'C.  Bennett  puts  the  following  query ;  "What  is  the  safest  way  to  remove  a 
figure  from  one  negative,  without  distorting  the  film,  in  order  to  place  it  on 
another  negative,  a  piece  of  film  heing  removed  to  receive  it?" — Tlie  best 
way,  perhaps,  will  be  to  thoroughly  alum  the  plate,  wash,  and  dry  it ;  then 
cut  neatly  round  the  figure  to  be  removed ;  next  strip  the  film  by  Plener's 
method,  that  is,  immersing  the  plate  in  a  dish  of  water  containing  a  few 
drops  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  In  a  few  minutes  the  film  will  loosen.  The 
plate  is  then  transferred  to  a  dish  of  clean  water,  when  the  film  will  float  off 
and  can  be  caught  on  the  other  negative.  If  the  detached  film  expands  at 
all,  the  water  must  be  poured  off  and  the  dish  filled  with  methylated  spirit ; 
it  will  then  contract  again ;  but  it  must  be  watched  that  it  does  not  contract 
too  much. 

K.  K  V.  writes  :  "  Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  of  my  platinotypes  turning 
yellow  ?  Is  it  usual  for  a  properly  printed  and  after-treated  print  in  platinum 
to  lose  the  least  shade  of  its  original  whiteness  after  a  few  weeks'  exposure 
to  sun  and  air  ?  Mine  have  changed  very  much  when  exposed  to  both,  but 
when  in  a  frame  as  a  framed  picture,  not  so  much.  The  portion  sent  you  is 
a  piece  exposed  under  glass  to  strong  light  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ; 
part  remained  covered,  this  seems  unaltered  ;  the  uncovered  has  gone  yellow. 
After  developing,  all  tlie  prints  receive  changes  in  three  baths  of  one  in  sixty 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water." — Tlie  effect  complained  of  is  produced  by  the 
whole  of  the  iron  not  being  removed  from  the  print.  It  is  clear  that  the 
action  of  the  acid  was  not  complete,  or  the  prints  were  not  sufficiently  washed 
afterwards. 

'C.  says:  "I  blackened  two  years  ago  the  rabbet  of  some  dark  slides  with 
artists'  oil  colour,  thinned  I  think  with  turpentine ;  plates  or  films  left  in 
the  slides  sometimes  get  fogged  black  at  the  edges  on  development,  as  en- 
closed film  (which  has  not  been  exposed)  shows  ;  but  the  lines  across  the 
film  show  also  that  the  shutter  hinge  is  made  of  improper  material.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  to  cure  (1)  the  blackened  rabbets ;  (2)  the 
shutter  hinges '!  (3)  Do  you  think  any  light  gets  in  to  the  dark  slide,  also  at 
comer  ?"— In  reply  :  1.  'The  present  blacking  should  be  removed  by  scraping 
and  the  slides  reblacked  with  lampblack  mixed  with  very  dilute  shellac 
varnish. — 2.  The  material  of  the  hinges  must  be  replaced  with  other  that  is 
inert.  This  the  camera  maker  will  do.  — 3.  Light  has  certainly  had  access  to 
the  film  at  one  comer. 


Photoobaphic  Club.— Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  October  15, 
Jtegistration  as  applied  to  PMtographic  Priming ;  October  22,  Photographic 
'Copyright. 


Newcastle-on-Ttnk  and  Northern  CPVixties'  Photoobaphic  Assocu- 
TION.— Tlie  next  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Mosley-street  Cafe,  Newcastle,  on 
Tuesday,  the  14th  inst,  at  half-past  seven  p.mV 

We  last  week  acknowledged  receipt  of  speoimePS  of  celerotype  paper  from 
the  Blackfriars  Photographic  and  Sensitising  Comjiany.  We  have  now  given 
it  a  trial,  and  find  that  it  has  a  good  surface  anil  prints  quickly,  yielding 
prints  of  an  excellent  tone. 

Retaining  Specimens.^A  correspondent,  dating  frorp  Tufnell-park,  N., 
complains  that  he  sent,  at  their  request,  specimens  of  platinotype  and  silver 
printing  to  a  firm  in  Northamptonshire  and  cannot  obtain  tlieir  return.  We 
have  placed  their  name  on  our  black  list. 

Received. — Six  pictures — The  Feast  of  Soses,  by  Shapoor  N.^B.  Nedwar; 
La  Photo/fraphie  appliquee  aux  Arts  MUitaires  et  au^  Arts  Civilif,  par  Leon 
Gody  ;  Dictionary  of  Photography  (second  erUtion)  ;  The  Photographic 
Q^Mrterly ;  and  others.     These  will  be  reviewed  next  week. 

Those  who  wish  to  take  up  the  popular  art  of  photography  will  de  well  to 
attend  the  lectures  which  commence  next  Saturday  evening  at  the  Bjrkbeck 
Institution,  and  which  are  delivered  by  Mr.  Hepwortk.  The  course  is  thoroughly 
practical,  and  embraces  all  that  one  need  know  for  the  ordinary  practice  of  the 
art.     The  lectures  commence  every  Saturday  at  six  p.m. 

Edinburoh  Photographic  Exhibition  (November,  1890 -January,  1891)- — 
Mr.  T.  Barclay  (Secretary)  writes  :  "I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  space 
at  our  disposal  is  very  well  taken  up,  and  the  exhibition  promises  to  be  a 
very  good  one,  many  of  the  best  photographers  in  the  kingdom  having,  ex- 
pressed their  intention  of  showing  examples  of  their  production.?.  The  Itight 
Hon.  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  has  kindly  consenteil  to  perform  the 
opening  ceremony. 

Lantern  and  Musical  Entertainment. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Phdto- 
graphic  Club  there  is  to  be  a  most  attractive  entertainment,  given  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  the  Photographers'  Benevolent  Association,  in  the  Masonic  H»ll, 
Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  on  Friday,  the  24th  inst. ,  at  eight  p.m.  Talented 
musicians  will  assist,  and  choice  lantern  slides  will  be  shown.  Tickets,  U- 
each,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  East  Lodge,  Dalston-lane,  N.E. 
(under  whose  direction  the  entertainment  is  given),  and  from  Mr.  H.  J.  Beasley> 
65,  Chancery-lane,  W.C.  The  object  being  so  good,  the  entertainment  so 
choice,  and  the  accommodation  rather  limited,  early  application  is  necessaiT- 

Theft  of  Lenses. — From  two  sources  do  we  learn  this  week  of  lenses  having 
been  stolen.  The  first  theft  occurred  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Wray,  optician,  HifTh- 
gate.  A  young  man  (name  and  address  unknown)  called  in  one  evening  fo,'  a 
set  of  stops,  and  was  not  left  alone  for  an  instant,  the  back  of  the  proprievor 
being  only  once  turned  upon  him.  After  leaving  it  was  found  he  had  manag'<l 
to  purloin  a  6J  x  5  rapid  rectilinear  (No.  3410),  with  iris  diaphragm.  Mr.  J- 
Hubert,  too,  has  had  a  similar  experience  in  an  intensified  form.  He  g#^^ 
employment  to  a  man  whom  he  describes  as  of  respectable  appearance  andgcod 
address,  face  and  neck  florid,  hair  and  moustache  red.  He  suddenly  dis.*P: 
peared,  taking  with  him  two  portrait  lenses,  one  a  half-plate  Lerebour  a*"! 
Secretan  with  tarnished  mount,  the  other  being  a  whole-plate  cone-shaped  le'S. 
The  publication  of  these  oases  will  i)ut  opticians,  dealers,  and  photographers  'n 
their  guanl. 

At  Wandsworth  County  Court,  before  his  Honour  Judge  Holroyd,  Mess's- 
Byrne  &  Co. ,  photographers,  of  Richmond,  sued  Lord  George  Hamilton  for  he 
value  of  five  photographs.  Mr.  Grain  was  counsel  for  the  Defendant. — I^ 
Byrne  said  that  in  1885  he  requested  Lord  George  Hamilton  to  favour  the  f  *¥ 
with  a  sitting.  The  request  was  granted,  and  five  portraits  were  sent  to  L  "I 
George,  who  kept  them,  and  did  not  forward  the  money  for  them. — The  De  *>. 
dant  said  that  in  1885  he  received  a  communication  from  the  Plaintiffs,  as)  °' 
him  to  give  them  a  sitting,  as  they  were  anxious  to  complete  a  set  of  pu 
men.  Witness  wrote  back,  regretting  that  he  could  not,  but  he  rece 
another  letter  from  the  Plaintiffs,  asking  him  to  allow  them  to  come  to 
Admiralty  and  photograph  him  there.  Witness  agreed  to  give  them  a. 
minutes,  and  they  came  to  the  Admiralty  and  occupied  his  time  for  f; 
minutes.  He  gave  no  order  for  any  portraits.  A  few  days  after  the  sittir 
received  proofs,  which  were  complete  failures.  No  invoice  accompanied  t 
and  there  was  not  the  slightest  indication  that  payment  would  be  reqi 
'The  portraits  were  perfectly  useless,  and  he  threw  them  away.  He  the 
the  charge  of  5^  5«.  extortionate,  and  hence  his  appearance  at  the  Court, 
months  after  the  receipt  of  the  proofs  an  account  was  sent  in,  and  he  at 
wrote  repudiating  all  liability.  He  thought  the  sending  of  the  account  a 
of  impertinence,  and  he  took  no  notice  of  it. — Mr.  Grain  said  he  had  witn 
to  prove  that  persons  of  notoriety  were  taken  free  of  charge,  and  had  the  pi 
graph  given  them. — His  Honour  gave  judgment  for  the  Defendant,  with  t 
of  counsel,  solicitor,  and  Defendant. — Standard.  i 
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THE  TRIMULINE  PROCESS  IN  ACTUAL  PRACTICE. 

New  Dkveixjpixo  Agents. — Pboovciion  of  Ink  Black  Tones. 

Tuii  method  of  photographic  printing — a  method  mora  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  production  of  pbotogrmpha  upon  textile 
fabrioi — was  made  public  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
AMOciation  for  the  adTanoement  of  icience,  and  we  have 
already  pnbliabod  luch  particulan  aa  to  gire  our  readen  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  method.  What  baa  hitherto  been  made 
public  haa  been  largely  ralcniated  to  mialead  rather  than  to 
instruct,  especially  the  erroneous  statement  as  to  the  expoaure 
being  made  on  cloth  simply  dyed  with  primuline,  this  mis- 
statement having  not  only  appeared  in  several  newspaper 
reports  of  the  British  Associatioa  meeting,  bat  it  was  also 
acto&lly  reproduced  in  the  editorial  columns  of  one  technical 
publication. 

We  did  not  attempt  to  deal  eihanstively  with  the  matter, 
either  on  the  strength  of  such  vagae  reperts  as  we  reoeired  from 
Leeds  during  the  session  of  the  Aaaodation,  or  on  the  somewhat 
scanty  information  which  wo  coald  gather  from  the  paper  of 
Mesan.  Green,  Cross,  and  Bevan,  and  from  Mr.  Green's  recent 
deoMnstration  of  the  proceas  before  the  Photographic  Society 
of  Great  Britain,  especially  as  on  this  latt«r  occasion  Mr.  Green 
showed  but  little  inclination  to  enter  into  the  chemical  questions 
involved,  or  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  his  prearranged  demon- 
stration, he  probably  considering  that  in  an  assembly  of  photo- 
graphers, scientific  details  would  be  considered  tedious  or  out 
of  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  noticed  that  there  were 
sereral  chemists  present  who  have  made  an  efpecial  study  of 
the  beoxene  derivatives,  and  we  fully  expected  a  discussion  of 
interest. 

Primuline,  as  sold  by  Messrs.  Brooke,  Simpson,  &  Spiller,  of 
Hi'''<-i^".  is  the  sodium  salt  of  the  nulphonic  acid  derived  from 
•  iich  appears  to  be  dehydrothiu-toluidinc,  or  a  conden. 
itaUou  derivative  of  this  amine.  This  new  colour  of  the  coal- 
tar  series  is  now  used  as  a  starting-point  in  producing  several 
tints  on  calico,  and  although  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter 
into  any  elaborate  discussion  as  to  the  chemical  constitution  of 
the  benzene  derivatives,  we  may  point  out  that  the  new  body 
can  be  regarded  as  a  derivative  of  crcaol,  C7II7UO,  the  next 
bomologne  above  phenol  or  carbolic  acid  ;  or  one  may  regard  it 
as  a  subatitation  and  condesaation  jtroduct  of  toluidine, 
C|H,H,N,  the  base  standing  next  above  aniline  in  the  homo 
logous  scries— methyl-aniline,  in  fact,  C(U,CH(HtN.  Just  in 
th><  Rsmn  W.1J  cresol  may  be  regarded  as  methyl-phenol, 
<  .H/'ll,l|n.  A  Bulphonic  acid  may  be  looked  upon  as  sul- 
phuric acid,  S(),HOHO,  in  which  one  of  the  hydroxyl  groups, 
IK>.  u  replaced  by  a  monovalent  radical.      Thus,  phenyl  sul- 


phonic  acid  would  be  SO,C(H,HO  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  divalent 
radical  like  ethylene,  C,H«,  two  of  hydruxyl  in  two  of  sul- 
phuric acid  are  replaced,  ami  wc  obtain  ethylene  di-sulphonic 
acid  (SO,HO),C^«.  Solphonic  acids  can  be  obtained  by  several 
generic  reactions,  the  most  common  of  which  ia  heating  the 
hydride  of  the  radical  with  ordinary  or  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 
.Vs  an  example,  we  may  refer  to  the  production  of  phenyl- 
mil  'f  benzene  and  sulphuric  acid — 

t\v.       .    .  .       .110  + H,0. 

We  propose  now  to  give  working  details  of  the  primuline  pro- 
cess as  applied  to  the  production  of  prints  on  calico,  but  the 
SAme  details  will  serve  for  working  on  paper  if  the  ditrcreuco  in 
texture  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  manipulation  be  modi- 
fied accordingly.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  remark  that  there 
appears  but  little  inducement  to  use  primuline  for  paper  prints. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  grains  of  commercial  primuline  are  heated 
to  the  boiling  temperature  with  ten  ounces  of  water,  a  glass 
flask  or  beaker  heated  on  a  sand  bath  being  used.  The  liquor 
is  now  poured  off  from  any  undissolved  matter,  on  sheets  of 
calico  laid  in  a  porcelain  dish,  the  above  quantity  of  dye  being 
sufficient  for  sixteen  pieces  of  rather  thin  calico,  wholo-plate 
size.  When  in  the  dye,  the  sheets  should  be  constantly  turned 
over  one  by  one,  as  in  toning  prints,  and  if  kept  moving  in  the 
warm  dye  for  ten  minutes  they  will  be  sufficiently  stained. 
The  dish  should  be  kept  warm  during  the  operation  of  dyeings 

Vi*1i<  n  ordinary  calico  from  a  draper's  shop  is  used,  it  isneoes- 
.^!  it  in  water  and  thoroughly  knead  or  "  dolly  "  it  to 

remove  tii>j  dresoing,  a  troublesome  operation,  which  is  avoided 
when  one  can  obtain  clean  calico  from  a  print  works. 

The  dyed  calico  is  now  rinsed  in  water,  rung  out,  and  the 
pieces  are  immersed  singly  in  the  following  solution,  the  quan- 
tities being  reckoned  for  the  sixteen  pieces,  whole-plate  size  : — 

Commercial  nitrite  sodium    100    grains. 

Commercial  hydrochloric  acid    ^  fluid  ounce. 

Water 36    ounces. 

The  nitrite  of  sodium  can  be  obtained  from  an  operative 
chemist,  or  it  may  be  readily  prepared  in  a  sufficient  state  of 
purity  by  heating  nitrate  of  sodium  to  low  redness  in  a  silver 
or  porcelain  capsule  till  the  loss  in  weight  is  a  little  more  than 
corresponds  to  the  reaction. 

NaNO,  =  0-KNaNOa 
(85)     (16)     (69) 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  nitrate  is  quite  dry  when  the 
first  weighing  is  made. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  primuline  in  the  cloth  will 
rapidly  change  into  a  corresponding  diazo  derivative,  the  fabric 
taking  at  the  same  time  a  reddish-brown  tint.     It  is  now  senxi- 
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tive  to  light,  exposure  serving  to  destroy  the  azo  derivative, 
and  so  prevent  its  reaction  with  certain  "  developers,"  and  it 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  process  is  one  giving  a  positive  from 
a  positive. 

The  pieces  of  cloth  should  be  turned  over  a  few  times  in  the 
nitrite  bath,  and  they  are  then  rinsed  several  times  in  water  to 
remove  the  free  hyrochloric  acid  ;  after  which  they  are  laid  in 
a  blotting  folio  to  dry.  Overdrying  with  heat  is  undesirable,  as 
tending  to  lower  the  sensitiveness,  and,  moreover,  it  would 
cause  any  trace  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  react  on  the  fibre. 

The   lexposure    is    perhaps    rather    less   than   for   ordinary 
albumenised  paper,  and  its  progress  is  indicated  by  the  bleach- 
ing of  the  reddish-brown  azo  body  to  a  dingy  yellow ;  and  to 
get  the  full  vigour  which  the  method  is  yielding,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  originals  which  are  somewhat  denser  than  are  required 
for  most  other  analogous  copying  methods.     Indeed,  we  may  at 
once  say  that  the  method  appears  to  us  to  be  more  suitable  for 
copying  from  very  dense  tracings,  or  such  opaque  objects  as 
leaves  and  twigs  of  plants,  than  from  ordinary  half-tone  positive 
transparencies,  or  the  comparatively  light  tracings  which  are 
often  employed  in  making  reproductions  by  the  Pellet  process 
(cyanofer).     When  the  sensitive  material  permeates  the  whole 
substance  of  the  support,  as  in  the  case  of  cloth  sensitised  as 
now  directed,  it  is  extremely  necessary  that  the  original  should 
be  dense  and  opaque  in  order  that  the  light  may  decompose  the 
sensitive   azo   body  all  through  the   substance  of  the  fabric  ; 
should,  however,  the  original  not  be  so  completely  opaque  as  to 
allow  of  this,  it  is  an  advantage  to  give  the  back  of  the  cloth  a 
short  exposure  to  light— say,  equal  to  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of 
the  total  exposure.     This  clears  the  ground  at  the  back,  and 
does  not  sensibly  affect  the  vigour  of  the  image.    Before  develop- 
ment, it  is  well  to  thoroughly  wet  the  eloth  and  \rrm(r  out  the 
excess  of  water,  otherwise,  in  order  to  secure  equal  action  all 
over,  it  may  become  necessary  to  wring  it  out  while  saturated 
with  the  developer — a  course  not  always  agreeable,  especially 
when  the  naphthylamine  developer  is  used  ;  this  base  having  a 
very  persistent   and   characteristic   odour,   which   Dr.  A.  W. 
Hofmann  used  to  describe  in  his  lectures  as  "  agreeable  and 
resembling  narcissus,"  although  one  of  the  newspaper  reporters 
of  the  recent  British  Association   meeting  characterises    the 
odour  simply  as  "evil." 

The  following  developers  have,  among  others,  been  indicated  by 
Messrs.  Green,  Cross,  &  Bevan,  although  as  far  as  we  know  they 
have  given  no  definite  instructions  for  compounding  developers 
an  omission  which  we  now  supply. 

Developer  for  Red. 

Beta-naphthol    40  grains. 

Caustic  soda  or  potash 60 

Water    ■.■.■.■.■.■.■.'.■.■.■.■.■  10  ounces. 

The  alkali  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  the  water, 
rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  with  the  naphthol,  and  the  rest  of  the 
water  is  now  added. 

Dbvklopeb  fob  Orange, 

5?.»f'=''^ 30  grains. 

T.-     Y        .-.. 10  ounces. 

Dissolve  and  add 

Caustic  potash  or  soda 50  grains. 

Developer  fob  Pceple. 
Alpha-naphthylamine  (ordinary  naphthyl- 

^rainc)    60  grains. 

Commercial  hydrochloric  acid i  fluid  drachm. 

Mix  the  naphthylamine  and  the  acid  in  a  mortar  and  add 
W''*^'-    .'. 10  ounces. 


Other  developers  containing  phenols,  amido-phenols,  and 
alkaline  salts  of  sulphonic  acids  of  phenols  have  been  indicated 
by  Messrs.  Green,  Cross,  <t  Bevan,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  give  the 
above  selection  of  developers  compounded  from  ingredients  to 
which  they  refer.  The  strangest  thing,  however,  is  that  we  can- 
not find  any  mention  of  the  use  of  such  benzene  derivatives  as  are 
strictly  in  range  with  the  chemicals  they  indicate,  and  are  now 
in  every-day  use  by  photographers  for  developing  purposes. 
We  allude  more  especially  to  the  sodium  salt  of  amido-beta- 
naphthol-beta-monosulphonic  acid  which  is  sold  under  the 
name  eikonogen,  pyrogallic  acid  or  pyrogallol,  and  hydro- 
quinone,  two  of  which,  at  any  rate,  we  find  not  only  to  have  a 
powerful  developing  action  on  the  azotised  primuline  image, 
but  to  possess  very  evident  advantages  over  the  developers  made 
with  the  ingredients  indicated  by  Messrs.  Green,  Cross,  <fe 
Bevan,  advantages  so  notable  that  for  much  of  such  com- 
mercial work  as  the  method  is  capable  of,  they  will  probably 
be  employed  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

The  following  are  the  developers  made  up  with  "  eikonogen  " 
and  "  pyro  "  respectively  : — 

Developer  fob  Ink  Black  Tones. 

"Eikonogen"   60  grains. 

Water    10  ounces. 

Grind  the  eikonogen  in  a  mortar,  add  the  water,  put  in  the 
exposed  cloth,  and  keep  all  in  motion  till  the  development 
is  complete.  In  this  case  the  dissolving  of  the  "  eikonogen " 
and  the  development  of  the  image  proceed  simultaneously. 
The  white,  crystallised  "  eiknongen  "  should  be  used. 

Developer  for  Brown  Tones. 

"Pyro"    50  grains. 

Water    10  ounces. 

In  every  case  the  full  density  is  completely  brought 
out  by  the  developing  solution  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  development  being  finished  no  fixing  is  necessary,  mere 
washing  being  required  to  remove  such  soluble  chemicals  as 
remain  ;  but  after  rinsing,  it  is  desirable  to  wash  in  soap  and 
water,  as  this  serves  to  clear  the  ground  somewhat  and  brighten 
the  image.  Ironing  between  sheets  of  paper,  best  done  before 
the  prints  are  absolutely  dry,  is  desirable. 

We  experience  especial  satisfaction  in  having  given  par- 
ticulars of  a  developer  capable  of  producing  the  ink  black 
tones  which  were  referred  to  as  so  desirable  when  the  primu- 
line process  was  brought  before  the  Photographic  Society,  and 
we  would  point  out  that  whatever  patent  claims  Messrs.  Green, 
Cross,  &  Bevan  may  have  on  the  process  generally,  it  is  quite 
difficult  to  suppose  that  such  claims  can  cover  the  use  of  the 
"  eikonogen  "  developer,  unless  indeed  this  agent  is  distinctly 
specified  in  some  claim  not  yet  published.  It  may  be  pointed 
out  that  no  general  claim,  such  as  "  phenol  derivatives,"  or 
"aromatic  sulphonic  acids,"  can  be  valid  unless  everything 
included  under  such  heading  will  serve  the  purpose.  We  may 
incidentally  mention  that  we  have  experimented  with  other 
developing  agents  than  "  eikonogen "  and  "  pyro,"  among 
which  we  may  mention  orcin  (a  substance  homologous  with 
the  resorcin  used  by  Messrs.  Green,  Cross,  &  Bevan),  and 
catechu;  but  we  do  not  consider  these  to  have  such  definite 
advantage  over  the  developers  indicated  by  Messrs.  Green, 
Cross,  &  Bevan,  as  to  justify  our  giving  them  that  pro- 
minence we  have  given  to  "eikonogen"  and  "'pyro." 

There  is  much  yet  to  bo  said  about  the  various  applications 
and  modifications  of  the  in-imuliae  process,  especially  as  regards 
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the  futness  to  light  of  the  various  tinta.  We  sre  now 
making  experimenta  which  seem  oJenlated  to  cast  a  com- 
pletely new  light  on  the  method 


BACKGROUNDS  AND  HOW  TO  HANG  THEM. 

Ths  woefol  state  of  crease  and  dirt  and  stain  that  charaetsrisM 

ao  many  of  the  backgrounds  in  nse  at  the   present  day  is 

fiuniliar  to  all  who  have  had  the  entrie  into  a  rariety  of  studios, 

and  such  will  unite  in  saying  that  it  is  not  in  second  or  third- 

nre  studios  alone  that  room  exists  for  improvement  in  this 

4  most  imp<»tant  part  of  a  photognytMr's  outfit.    The  time 

Tell  raawmborad  by  old  worken  wiisn,  especially  at  the 

inning  of  the  earU^ktitUe  mania,  it  «u  the  exception,  and 

a  I  -  o  see  a  portrait  without  a  pictorial  backgraond, 

th>.  ■-  nmDonding  being  shrewdly  diosen  with  an  eye  to, 

and  too  frequent,  possible  spot  and  oomet,  which,  in  the  in- 
tricacies of  a  forest,  the  tntoery  of  a  Gothic  window,  or  the 
architectural  detail   and   adomniMitt  of  a  palace,   could   be 
•red  when  not  too  praninsnt.     Th*  gradual  supplanting 
>he  earie  by  ths  cabinet,  and  the  !•■  frequent  ehdoe  of 
length  portraits,  has  led  to  great  disDss  of  these  gorgeous 
■una,  another  cause  also  being  inecwaed  taste  in  both 
•lie  and  phoiogimphar.     Bat  then  an  still  large  numbers 
of  baokgroonds,  piotarial  and  plain,  in  rarioos  tints,  made  use 
of  in  Btodioa  of  the  highest  olaaa,  and  it  is  with  regard  to  the 
ie  of  hanging  them  that  some  nmarks  will   not  be  in- 
•rtune.      Periiaps   the  oooudoneat  mode  of  all    that  is 
oted  is  the  old  theatrical  plan  of  a  roller  and  cords  to 
■  scene  when  not  required,  or  to  make  room  for 
hen  many  are  in  use,  the  plan  in  good,  save  for 
the  awkward  shadow  cast  on  the  upper  part  by  the  projecting 
rulls  when  a  scene  at  or  near  the  back  of  the  set  is  used.     A 
very  bgenioos  stand  was  deriaed  soiae  years  ago  for  avoiding 
this  drawback,  and  it  can  stHl  be  porohaaed  at  the  leading 
ph'Hographio  dealers.    It  is,  eomparatiTely  speaking,  costly,  and 
rciiiires  a  oertain  height  of  room  to  work  it,  but  with  sufBcient 
■pace  it  woold  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  method  of  quickly 
and  easily  eiiMiging  a  sat  of  baekgroonds.     Any  one  can 
'i^t   into  position,  and   the   whole  surface 
t  any  cast  shadow  from  the  support  or  its 

,  I'ltogrmphen  who  pooh-pooh  "backgrounds" 
-  iier ;  but,  although  it  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of 
'-  •'  r  to  uphold  or  decry  their  nse,  it  may  be  said, 
i,  that  nothing  can  be  more  chilly,  inartistic, 
(which  shoold  eharacteriae  all  works  of 
ink  monotony  of  the  once  familiar  grey 
of  light  or  shade  to  suggest  roundness 
.  patch  hss  often  utterly  damned  many 
0  work  of  art.  Let  Rejlander's  pictures 
*  ion,  not  their  teehtiqw 
It  meaningless  patch  1 
>phs,  too,  which  marked  an  era  in 
""  :  was  not  tho  manner  in  which 
'•f  the  picture  one  of  his  dis- 
:ttica  I  Directly  after  his  works  were 
•here  were  silver  prinU  on  the  walls  of 
it  ion  that  were  every  whit  equal  in 
..:.\  but  which  were  utterly  killed  by 
this  msaninf^ses  blank  that,  acoordiog  to  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  sammaded  them,  and  destroyed  idl  •oggestions  of  atmos- 
phsreordiataaeti   That  tUa  fading  to  whiob  we  have  attempted 
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to  give  expression  has  been  in  the  minds  of  many  workers  of 
the  present  day  seems  highly  probable  from  the  immense 
niunber  of  those  exceedingly  effective  "graduated  backgrounds" 
that  are  now  to  be  seen.  Almost  every  studio  possesses  one 
or  more,  and  although  they  may  be  used  mechanically,  they 
mark  a  change  for  the  better  in  what  may  be  termed  the 
multitude  of  photographs. 

It  is  of  course  not  impossible  to  so  utilise  a  plain  back- 
ground by  lights  and  shadows  as  to  produce  really  artistic 
effects  with  its  aid.  Such,  indeed,  is  its  only  use  where 
anything  but  vignetted  busU  are  required.  With  this  end  in 
\-iew,  the  fixed  cord  and  pulley  system  of  hanging  is  perhaps 
least  adaptive,  and  a  great  advantage  will  be  found  in  a  system 
which  shall  permit  the  ground  to  be  shifted  at  an  angle  to  the 
light  in  one  or  other    '  Those   who   have   had   no 

experience  of  this  convti  :  .■  surprised  at  the  variety  of 

effects  produced  by  it.  A  group  of  a  medium  tint  can,  by  setting 
it  askew  in  one  or  other  direction,  be  made  to  give  a  medium, 
or  a  very  light,  or  an  extremely  dark,  eiffect.  And  if  this  be 
broken  by  a  light  reflected  from  a  mirror  or  a  cast  shadow 
from  a  screen,  a  considerable  step  is  taken  towards  increased 
effect  This  can  be  done  with  a  plain,  non-graduated  ground ; 
it  need  not  be  said  that  still  more  can  be  done  ^th  the  ready- 
graduated  background  we  have  referred  to.  The  tilting  or 
slopnig^  however,  involves  a  moveable  background,  with  its 
many  diaadvantagea  and  inconveniences.  We  have  lately  seen 
a  practical  way  of  overcoming  these,  which,  as  it  is  neither 
costly  or  difficult  of  execution,  we  purpose  to  describe  in  a 
further  article  on  this  topic. 


ENLARGED  NEGATIVE.S. 
At  the  present  time,  when  bromide  enlargements  arc  so  much 
in  vogue,  and  so  easily  and  cheaply  produced,  the  necessity  for 
enlarged  negatives  may  not  be  at  first  sight  very  obvious.  But 
there  are  frequent  inatanoea  where  for  special  purposes  it  may 
be  mote  oonvenient,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  make  an 
enlarged  negative  than  to  produce  a  number  of  enlarged  positives 
from  the  original. 

Ih  tTio  M^  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  modem  rapid 
paper  tho  exposures  were  so  long,  even  under  the  best  circum- 
stances, that  where  more  than  one  impression  was  required  from 
the  same  negative  it  was  often  prufcrable  to  make  a  negative 
from  which  the  proofs  might  be  printed  direct ;  and  in  the  case 
of  carbon  enlargements,  so  much  admired  for  their  combined 
beauty  and  permanence,  this  course  was  invariable.  At  the 
present  day,  however,  "  bromide  enlargements "  have  almost 
universal  sway,  and  jet  even  now  there  arc  instances  where  a 
large  number  of  prints  on  silver  paper  may  be  required  of  a 
sixe  intermediate  lietween  tho  quarter-plate  and  tho  dimensions 
that  are  usually  understood  as  enlargements  proper. 

For  instance,  an  amateur  bas  produced  a  successful  portrait 
of  diminutive  sise  which  he  is  desirous  of  reproducing  on  such 
a  scale  as  to  make  a  good  "  cabinet "  bust,  of  which  he  is  desirous 
of  presenting  a  dozen  to  the  original.  In  a  very  large  per- 
centage of  cases  of  this  sort  the  lay  public  are  not  yet  educated 
to  the  difference  in  style  represented  by  platinotype,  bromide, 
and  other  modem  types  of  prints,  hence  the  reproduction 
above  referred  to  must  be  on  onlinary  silver  paper,  and  an 
enlarged  negative  becomes  an  absolute  necessity.  Or  again,  an 
enlargement  in  platinotype  may  be  required,  and  here  again  the' 
amateur  or  small  professional  will  find  it  greatly  to  his  con- 
venience to  perform  tho  work  himself  through  the  intermediary 
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of  ain  enlarged  negative,  rather  than  to  send  the  work  to  the 
professional  enlarger,  who  is  duly  fitted  up  with  the  necessary 
electric-light  appliances. 

In  this,  as  in  most  other  matters,  there  is  a  great  choice  of 
methods  varying  only  in  their  degrees  rather  of  convenience 
than  efficiency.  The  first  to  suggest  itself  will  perhaps  naturally 
be  to  make  a  positive  by  superposition  or  contact  printing,  and 
from  that  to  produce  an  enlarged  negative  upon  a  gelatine  or 
collodion  plate.  A  variation  from  this  plan,  which  will  perhaps 
bo  preferred  by  many,  is  to  make  an  enlarged  transparency 
direct  from  the  original  negative,  and  from  this  to  produce  a 
contact  negative.  This  method  has  the  advantage  that  the 
final  negative  may  be  made  in  carbon  or  even  on  ordinary 
albumenised  paper,  which  for  this  purpose  is  capable  of  giving 
very  excellent  results  with  the  least  possible  trouble. 

It  is  needless  here  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  enlarging 
process  or  the  manipulations,  beyond  givihg  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  production  of  a  negative  on  albumenised  paper. 
Supposing  a  good  vigorous  transparency  to  have  been  obtained, 
or  what  will  answer  nearly  as  well,  a  deeply  printed  positive  on 
bromide  paper,  this  is  used  as  the  cliche  from  whioh  a  very 
deeply  printed  negative  proof  is  produced  upon  the  ordinary 
commercial  ready-sensitised  paper.  The  printing  should  be 
carried  on  until  the  high  lights  are  deeply  bronzed,  and  only 
very  deepest  shadows  are  discernible  on  the  surface,  though 
when  examined  as  a  transparency,  even  in  this  state,  the  com- 
plete picture  will  be  visible.  The  subsequent  operations  will 
considerably  reduce  the  density,  hence  the  need  for  such  deep 
printing. 

The  negative  is  then  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  were  a  positive,  except  that  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  tone  it  It  is  better,  however,  to  do  so  slightly,  as  the 
partial  substitution  of  gold  lessens  the  degree  of  reduction  the 
image  undergoes  in  fixing ;  thus,  if  the  printing  should  have 
been  carried  scarcely  far  enough  it  ought  to  be  well  toned ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  over  done,  the  toning  may  be 
entirely  dispensed  with.  After  fixing  and  well  washing,  the 
negative  is  placed  finally  for  a  few  minutes  in  very  hot  water 
to  remove  what  size  is  so  removeable. 

To  render  it  translucent  and  destroy  the  "  grain "  of  the 
paper — though  in  the  case  of  paper  of  good  quality  this  is 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  visible — the  print  must  be  dried  and  impreg- 
nated with  wax  or  "  oil-vaseline  "  in  the  ordinary  manner.  But 
the  best  result  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  in  the  direction 
of  transparency  is  by  freely  applying  "  oil-vaseline,"  or  even  the 
ordinary  vaseline,  to  the  paper  side  of  the  negative  immediately 
on  its  removal  from  its  hot  water  bath,  the  excess  of  water 
being  removed  by  means  of  blotting  paper.  By  thus  applying 
the  greasy  material  to  the  wet  paper,  the  latter  on  drying  is 
more  thoroughly  impregnated  and  rendered  translucent,  the 
vaseline,  as  it  were,  slipping  into  the  pores  and  swollen  fibre  of 
the  paper  as  the  water  vacates  them  by  evaporation,  and  before 
they  have  time  to  close  and  become  impermeable.  Negatives 
so  impregnated  print  nearly  as  quickly  as  those  on  glass,  and 
retain  their  translucency  for  a  very  long  time  if  properly  taken 
care  of  by  suitable  protection  from  the  atmosphere. 

The  same  method  may  be  adopted,  omitting  of  course  the 
immersion  in  hot  water  if  gelatino-bromide  paper  be  substituted 
for  albumenised,  and  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
smooth-surfaced  kinds  of  bromide  paper  answer  for  the  pur- 
pose equally  as  well  as  that  especially  prepared  for  negative 
work,  if  the  exposure  and  development  be  carried  far  enough. 
Tie  gelatine-chloride   "printing-out"  papers  do  not  answer 


so  well,  as  owing  to  the  delicacy  and  thinness  of  the  iotage- 
it  is  difficult  to  get  sufBcient  density  with  contrast. 

We  have  referred  to  the  production  of  negatives  in  carbon,, 
but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  minutely  describe  the  process,, 
since  so  comparatively  few  of  our  readers  have  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  that  method  of  printing.  For  the  benefit  of 
those,  however,  who  do  practise  the  process,  we  may  say  that 
though  the  "  transparency  "  tissue  is  preferable,  still  most  ex- 
cellent results  can  be  produced  on  the  ordinary  portrait  tissues- 
if  the  printing  be  carried  far  enough.  The  print  is  simply 
squeegeed  on  to  collodionised  glass  for  development,  and  re- 
mains there  as  its  final  support,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  in  order  to  produce  a  negative  in  true  position  as  regards 
left  and  right,  the  enlarged  transparency  must  be  reversed. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  results  are  obtained  with  carbon. 

But  the  methods  already  described  necessitate  a  double- 
operation,  which  in  many  instances  will  be  considered  an 
objection,  and  any  method  that  will  produce  an  enlarged; 
negative  direct  from  the  original  is  of  course  preferable  if  it 
can  be  compassed.  Fortunately,  such  methods  are  possible, 
but  they  require  a  greater  degree  of  skill  and  judgment  than 
the  foregoing.  Foremost  among  these  is  the  plan,  frequently 
alluded  to  in  recent  volumes,  of  removing  the  image  formed  by 
the  alkaline  developer  on  a  collodion  emulsion  plate,  and  then, 
after  a  brief  exposure  to  light,  reapplying  the  developer  in 
order  to  reduce  the  remaining  silver  bromide.  For  this  purpose 
the  emulsion  described  two  or  three  weeks  back  in  connexion 
with  lantern  slides  answers  admirably ;  the  exposure  should 
be  full,  and  the  development  carried  further  than  would  be 
done  ordinarily,  or  until  it  is  considered  that  the  shadows  of 
the  positive  have  been  reduced  through  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  film.  This  is  indeed  the  main  point,  and  the  one  which 
only  experience  will  enable  the  operator  to  attain. 

After  washing,  the  plate  is  next  treated,  without  fixing,  withi 
a  strong  solution  of  iron  alum,  or  of  persulphate  of  iron,  the 
former  is  preferable,  say  about  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water.  This  dissolves  out  the  silver  forming  the  positive 
image,  and  leaves  a  negative  impression  composed  of  unreduced 
bromide  of  silver.  It  will  be  obvious  that  if  the  development 
has  not  been  carried  far  enough  to  reduce  the  whole  of  the 
bromide  in  the  deepest  shadows,  these  will  now  be  represented 
by  a  slight  veil  instead  of  by  clear  glass ;  while  if  it  has  been 
carried  too  far,  the  result  will  be  a  hard  negative,  in  which  the 
finer  details  of  the  shadows  have  been  eaten  away.  These  form, 
the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  between  which  to  steer. 

The  final  operation  consists,  after  a  thorough  washing,  of  a 
short  re-exposure  to  light,  followed  by  a  second  development 
to  reduce  the  bromide  and  form  a  printing  negative,  which  only 
now  requires  to  be  washed,  dried,  and  varnished.  The  chief,  if 
not  only  objection  to  this  method,  especially  for  enlarging,  lies- 
fn  the  protracted  exposure  necessary,  except  in  a  very  good 
light. 

To  obviate  the  unnecessary  length  of  exposure,  the  most 
natural  step  would  appear  to  be  to  apply  the  method  we  have 
just  described  to  gelatino-bromide  plates,  but,  unfortunately,  as 
we  have  previously  explained,  it  will  not  work  with  gelatine. 
However,  a  very  similar  process,  fully  described  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Bedding  a  few  weeks  back,  in  which  dilute  nitric  acid  is  used 
instead  of  iron  alum,  the  gelatine  film  having  been  first 
thoroughly  hardened,  would  most  likely  prove  an  efficient 
substitute. 

The  last  method  we  shall  describe  in  which  gelatine  plates^ 
are  used  is  based  upon  the  reversing  action  of  lii;ht  itself- 


/' 
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Soa»  tkra*  or  four  yean  ago  w*  abowed  bow  a  i«T«raad  image 
— that  k  to  mj,  a  poaitire  firom  a  poaitire,  or  a  negative  from 
a  negatire — could  be  produced  with  almoet  abaolute  certainty 
by  natly  over-e^qweing  an  ordinaiy  dry  pUt«,  and  developing 
with  a  meet  powerfully  restrained  developer.  Our  experiments 
at  that  period  were  confined  to  the  direct  exposure  of  plates 
nndtr  a  iiQgKtive  in  the  printing  buM  to  daylight,  and  the 
de^e*  tt  overexposure  given  was  eaermoua.  This,  however, 
in  subsequent  triak,  we  foand  to  be  anneeeaaary,  and  we  sue- 
ceeded  in  prodneing  direct  posidves  in  the  camera  by  means  of 
exposures  between  twenty  and  thirty  times  in  exeess  of  what 
was  required  to  form  a  fully  impiwMd  image.  This,  more 
espooially  in  enlarging,  is  a  leriont  increase  in  the  time  of 
expoenta,  and  when  working  fixtm  a  dense  negative,  or  with  a 
Ism  of  namw,  angular  aperture:,  would  no  donbt  put  this 
meliMd  oat  of  eooit,  Diflarent  plates  even  of  tli*  same 
maker — vary,  too,  very  considenibly  in  their  behaviour  in  this 
respect ;  but  with  a  fairly  good  light  aiid  negative  of  moderate 
density,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  process  should  not  be  avail- 
abla  Rapid  dt;  ptatt*,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  infinitely 
more  sensitive  than  th«  positive  pi^Mis  employed  for  enlaiging 
purposes,  and  it  is  possible,  therefon,  that  the  increase  of  ex- 
posure would  not,  under  some  drenmstanoes,  bo  very  great 
For  itistsnce,  under  conditions  r»{uirinK  with  ordinary  paper, 
say,  one  minute's  exposure,  a  rapid  plate  three  or  four  times 
quicker  would  only  require  from  sevan  and  a  half  to  ten  minutes 
in  ssdsr  to  prodooe  a  revened  nsgative,  and  that  can  acaroeij 
be  called  an  afaoormally  long  tiaei 

The  oonditions  to  be  obesrved  after  the  nioreMe  of  •zpoaore 
an  simple  in  the  extreme,  merelj  eonsisting  of  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  rettraining  bromide,  this  being  to 
soma  extent  dependent  on  the  length  of  exposure  and  the  kind 
of  platA  But  where  a  suflBciently  loi^  exposure  has  been  given, 
it  ■  scaresly  possible  to  nse  too  nadi  restrainer,  the  funotioo 
of  whiob  ia  to  kill,  or  at  least  so  retard  the  formation  of  a 
ssoondary  image  that  the  primary  one  has  time  to  gain  density. 
Poanbly  the  best  method  of  applying  the  restrainer  is  in  the 
form  of  a  separate  bath  previous  to  development 

One  final  snggeatioa  may  be  ipade.  It  will  be  within  the 
reooOeetion  of  soma  of  oar  older  readen  that  upwards  of  6fleen 
years  ago  Mr.  E  W.  Foxlee  demooitnted  before  one  of  the 
Loodoa  societies — the  South  London,  if  we  reooUeet  rightly — 
the  possibility  of  pradocing  direct  positives  in  the  camera  by 
the  following  method : — A  collodion  plate  was  sensitised  in  the 
ordinary  way,  exposed  for  a  very  brief  period  to  light,  washed 
well  in  the  dark  room,  and  flooded  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
soluble  iodidea  and  bromides,  after  which  it  was  ready  for 
exposure  in  the  camera,  and  on  development  gave  a  positive 

lult     Fox  Talbot  many  yean  previously  published  a  similar 

othod  of  producing  direct  pneitives  by  the  calotype  process. 
Why  shoald  not  a  similar  mode  of  treatment  be  applicable  to 

evlatino-bromide  t 

» 


ir  win  be  ia  the  laeulisUea  of  oar  naden  that  ww  wen  the  fint — 
DOW  lonM  (rw  yais  up  to  sdvaesti  tb«  adoption  of  aeyia  and 
rupmiatfAiikm  Umm  io  ptasB  of  tba  led-hmwn  tiota  of  rilbum«n 
pays*  for  the  better  ela«  of  photografha  W«  alao  pfvdictad  that 
matt  aarfsew  (sasii  sa  those  of  thaplaiiuotjpe  proiiw,  Jke.)  woald 
rrMlaaily  be  ynttiHtA  to  ths  gsrtih  cms  of  slbasMS  by  Uu; 
rooTK  artiatieportioa  of  tbs  fubls.  Bssh  MOOMdin^  ezliibitina  has 
provMl  til*  tmlh  of  oar  wmnmum,  aa4  the  f  reMot  oae  far  wirpsMM 
aoy  of  ito  fmlmmmaim  is  the  Muabsr  of  fictaisi  ef  the  mHrraTiatr 
chasselsr  ibsau.    As  ««•  eateis  the  team  th«  first  iofaatsion  is  that 


of  the  old  mssaotint  pnnta,  both  in  colour  and  in  effect,  and  th«t 
albumeo  prists  are  eoaapieuoaa  by  their  abaenee.  This  is  also  borno 
out  by  the  fact  that  the  Photographic  Society  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary at  the  oomiaencement  of  the  catalogue  to  state  that "  pictures 
not  otherwise  specified  are  by  the  platinum  process."  A  glance 
through  the  list  shows  that  this  wag  quite  a  necessary  notification  on 
aoooant  of  the  rety  small  proportion  of  silver  prints  amongst  the 
number.  Out  of  the  total  of  fiS8  frames  shown,  only  sixty-three  are 
credited  to  "silver" — leas  than  ten  per  cent. 


It  mxMt  Dotlw  imagined  from  the  above  that  silTer  printing  on  albu- 
men paper  is  Kkely  to  beeome  extinct,  for  it  will  not,  at  least  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  SiWer  printing  will  still  continue  to  be  practised 
as  maeb  as  formerly  for  the  more  popular  style  of  portraiture,  and  by 
tyros,  notil  it  is  supeneded  bv  some  !iimpler  and  more  inexpensive 
method  by  which  equally  as  effective  pictures  can  be  produced.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  productioii  of  prints  of  the  class  just  referred 
to  require  more  skill  and  a  better  quality  of  negative  to  produce  than 
is  necessary  for  ordinary  silver  printing. 


Last  week  we  gave  a  report  of  a  County  Court  suit  in  which  a  firm 
of  photographers  sued  Lord  George  Hamilton  for  five  guineas  for 
portraits  which,  at  their  earnest  solicitation,  they  ware  permitted  to 
take.  The  verdict  was  against  the  pboiogniphers,  iritti  cost  of  counsel, 
iofieitor,  sod  defendant  At  this  dvcision  no  on  will  be  surprised, 
indeed  the  aorpriae  would  have  been  were  it  otherwise.  It  appears 
that  sufflOMOses  of  a  similar  nature  were  also  heard  against  Sir 
George  Russell,  Lady  RusmII,  the  daughter  of  Admiral  Derryman, 
Major  Denoytbome,  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  judgment  was  the  the  same  in  each  case,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's,  which  was  not  gone  into  on 
t«chnical  grounds.        

It  is  certainly  a  novelty  in  the  photographic  profession  to  solicit 
sittings  from  distinguished  people,  and  when  such,  often  at  serious  in- 
cooveaienoe,  are  sooorded,  to  demand  payment  for  the  portraits  they 
have,  as  a  favour,  been  permitted  to  take.  We  know  scores  of  photo- 
grapben  who  would  only  be  too  glad  to  obtain  sittings  from  far  less 
notable  personages  than  doebeases  and  cabinet  ministers,  majors,  kc, 
to  say  nothing  of  "  First  Lords,"  not  only  without  any  expectation 
of  payment,  but  would  also  "  beg  the  sooeptance"  of  a  goodly  number 
of  proofs,  and  still  consider  themselves  under  great  obligations  to 
their  di^^oguished  sitters. 


SoMB  of  the  daily  prees  have  had  pretty  severe  comments  upon  the 
subject,  at  which  we  are  by  no  maans  surprised.  A  local  paper  heads 
their  report  of  the  case,  "  Lord  George  Hamilton  as  a  Photographers' 
Victim."  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  firm  in  question  were 
very  ill  advised  as  to  their  proceeding,  for  it  must  necessarily  not 
only  act  prejudicially  in  their  obtaining  sittings  in  future  from  dis- 
tinguished people,  but  will  poasibly  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
others  seen  ring  similar  favours. 


Thb  Literary  and  Artistic  Congreiw  which  met  last  week  in  London 
concluded  ita  sittings  on  Friday  Inxt.  From  all  quarters  protests 
were  load  and  de(>p  against  the  pirates  of  America — both  literary  and 
artistic.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  States  was  the  only  country 
of  note  that  held  aloof  fmm  the  lieme  International  Copyright 
Convention!*.  English  authors  cannot  make  their  works  copyright 
in  America,  and  conseqaeatly  the  Americans  pirate  them  without  let 
or  hindrance.  In  this  photography  is  largely  employed  by  them,  even 
to  the  extent  of  repredaeing  entire  books  by  its  aid. 


A  PAPKB  was  read  elatsMig  for  photographs  the  lagialative  proteetion 
accorded  to  worits  of  art.  In  the  discussion  upon  the  paper,  the  Confer- 
anes  agiaad  that  then  is  ground  for  extending  without  restriction  to 
photogrsfhio  work  the  benefit  of  the  legal  provisions  applicable  to  the 
graphk  arts.    There  is  no  qaestion  that  many  photogia^s  an  bsttsr 
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works  of  art  than  some  engraTings ;  why,  then,  should  not  photo- 
graphs have  the  same  legal  privileges  as  the  work  of  engravers  ? 


It  is  an  unfortimate  circumstance  that  there  is,  practically,  no  copy- 
right here  in  England  in  photographs  taken  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
bnsiness,  except  by  a  very  roundabout  proceeding.  And,  what  is 
more,  there  is  very  little  prospect  of  immediate  legislation  on  the 
subject.  This  is  unfortunate ;  but  it  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  photographers  themselves  are  very  apathetic  in  the 
matter.  As  none  of  the  existing  societies  will  take  the  subject  in 
hand,  professional  photographers  might  combine  and  form  a  society 
amongst  themselves  for  the  protection  of  their  mutual  interests  in  the 
same  way  that  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  have  just  done.  In  the 
question  of  copyright  they  would  no  doubt  receive  the  co-operation  of 
the  photographic  section  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
would  be  of  material  assistance. 


Since  we  estabUshed  a  register  of  defaulters  in  the  ceturn  of  operators' 
specimens,  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  the  system  has  borne  good 
fruit.  We  have  been  the  means  of  securing  the  return  of  many 
specimens  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  to  their  owners.  In  almost 
every  instance  the  excuse  made  by  those  retaining  them  has  been  that 
the  pictures  were  entrusted  to  an  assistant  to  send  back,  and  he,  or 
she,  had  neglected  their  instructions.  This  may  have  been  the  case  in 
some  instances,  but  the  hardship  on  the  owner  of  the  pictures  is  just 
the  same  as  if  they  were  kept  for  otb|er  purposes.  He  is  prevented 
from  obtaining  an  engagement  upon  which  he  depends  for  a  liveli- 
hood. 

SoMB  for  whom  we  have  obtained  the  restoration  of  their  pictures 
have  not  communicated  with  us  as  they  ought  to  have  done  on  their 
receipt.  In  all  cases  where  our  influence  has  been  the  means  of 
obtaining  back  specimens,  the  recipients  should  at  once  report  to  us, 
and,  where  one  is  given,  let  us  know  the  reason  assigned  for  their 
detention.  Whenever  specimens  are  detained  unduly  long,  we  invite 
the  owners  of  them  to  communicate  with  us,  giving  full  names  and 
addresses,  also  all  particulars,  that  they  may  be  entered  on  the 
legiater. 

A  COBRKSPONDENT,  "  an  Operator,"  writes  taking  us  somewhat 
severely  to  task  for  the  paragraph  in  a  leader  last  week  in  which  we 
suggested  that  business  might  be  done  in  the  evening  with  the  aid  of 
the  electric  light  by  taking  portraits  of  persons  as  they  were  attired 
for  the  opera  or  ball.  He  says  the  hours  of  operators  are  long 
enough  already,  and  if  night  work  be  introduced  they  will  become 
longer  still,  and  without  extra  pay.  The  hours  are  at  present  long 
enough,  no  doubt ;  but  we  imagine  that  no  employer  would  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  expect  extra  services  from  his  employes  without 
adequate  remuneration. 


A  NEW  STYLE  OF  FRAMING  PHOTOGRAPHS. 
What  some  one  did  with  the  album  with  interchangeable  leaves  a 
few  years  since  Mr.  Henry  Stevens  has  done  with  the  picture  frame. 
Circumstances  may  and  frequently  do  arise  in  which  one  desires  to 
frsmM  a  picture,  either  to  note  its  effect  when  framed,  or  to  do  tran- 
sient or  permanent  duty  on  the  wall.  The  new  frame  of  Mr.  Stevens 
places  a  great  power  in  these  respects  in  the  hands  of  its  possessor, 
and  its  extreme  simplicity  is  also  a  point  in  its  favour,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  description.  Imagine  then  an  ordinary  picture 
frame,  formed  of  gold  or  plain  beading,  or  in  any  kind  of  wood  and 
design  of  moulding  that  suits  the  taste.  We  have  said  an  "  ordinary  " 
frame,  but  while  it  is  so  in  all  respects  when  looked  at  from  the  front, 
it  is  found  when  examined  from  behind  to  possess  a  slight  peculiarity  : 
the  rebate  in  which  the  glass  and  pictures  are  held  is  deeper  than  usual, 
■o  deep  indeed  as  to  hold  a  dozen  or  more  mounted  photographs,  or 
any  correspondingly  greater  number  of  prints  that  are  unmounted.  A 
selection  of  prints  cut  to  a  uniform  size  having  been  placed  into  this 
shallow  case,  of  which  the  glass  of  the  frame  forms  the  bottom,  a  flat 
bsckboatd  is  introduced  which  is  pressed  against  the  prints,  thus 


keeping  them  all  quite  flat.  This  backboard  is  retained  in  its  place 
by  spring  catches  at  the  side.  The  operation  of  framing  a  picture 
is  thus  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  simplicity. 

The  selected  print  is  laid  face  down  upon  the  glass,  and  the  others, 
with  the  backboard,  then  inserted,  and  it  is  completed.  However, 
the  rebate  need  really  be  no  deeper  than  suffices  to  receive  a  single 
print  and  the  removeable  backboard.  In  this  case,  as  the  rebate  does 
not  act  the  part  of  a  reservoir,  the  prints  must  be  retained  in  a  separate 
case  for  selection.  Of  course,  a  mat  can  be  inserted  between  the 
glass  and  the  picture,  should  such  be  desired.  In  a  15  x  12  frame 
Mr.  Stevens  has  several  mats,  with  apertures  of  various  dimensions, 
down  even  to  quarter-plate  size. 

By  having  a  selection  of  pictures  cut  to  one  size,  or  mounted  on 
boards  of  similar  dimensions,  one  may,  by  aid  of  frames  of  this  class, 
alter  in  a  few  minutes  the  nature  of  the  subjects  by  which  his  parlour 
walls  are  adorned.  When  tlie  rich  uncle  from  India  is  suddenly 
announced,  what  more  easy  than  to  displace  the  pet  actress  from  the 
frame  that  hangs  in  such  a  conspicuous  place  on  the  wall  and  insert 
that  of  dear,  wealthy.  Uncle  John  before  that  gentleman  has  had 
time  to  be  ushered  upstairs  after  his  announcement,  and  with  what 
gratification  must  he  observe  his  counterfeit  presentment  hanging 
framed  on  the  wall !  But  apart  from  questionable  applications  of  this 
handy  frame,  such  as  those  of  which  the  one  hinted  is  a  type,  there  are- 
numerous  other  occasions  in  which  it  may  prove  very  useful. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 
If  evidence  were  wanted  of  the  value  of  medal  giving  at  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  conspicuously 
given  by  the  excitement,  the  vcnM  furore  indeed,  created  by  certain  of 
the  Pall  Mall  awards,  criticism  Iseing,  as  it  were,  crystallised  round 
pictures  displaying  characteristics  quite  at  variance  with  those 
usuahy  connected  with  photographic  prints.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his 
well-timed  and,  from  the  personality  of  the  writer,  interesting  letter 
in  this  JocENAL  last  week,  says  lie  "  looks  in  the  exhibition  in  vain  for 
prominent  evidence  of  the  spread  of  out-of-focus  photography."  Quite 
true.  But  he  will  not  say  that,  if  in  twelve  months  from  now  he 
undertakes  to  give  a  review  of  the  year's  exhibited  work.  Pro- 
phecy is  always  unsafe,  except  under  Artemus  Ward's  well-known 
conditions,  yet  I  venture  to  say,  so  like  a  flock  of  sheep  are  photo- 
graphers, that  I  think  we  shall  be  flooded  with  imitations  more 
or  less  weak  or  strong  of  the  now  famous  two  medalled  pictures  by 
Mr.  Davison  and  Mr.  Clark.  Decidedly  it  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
feeling  and  artistic  conception  that  gives  such  interest  to  these  two 
pictures.  I  do  not  think  the  fact  of  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark's  picture  being 
the  outcome  of  a  new  method  of  printing  alone,  either  entitles  him 
to,  or  was  the  cause  of  his  being  awarded,  a  medal.  In  both  pictures 
— but  prominently  in  the  Dedham  Bridge  of  the  latter  gentleman — 
a  comparatively  new  mode  of  techniqjie  is  shown  as  regards  both 
delineation  and  printing.  To  this,  equally  with,  if  not  more  than, 
cultivated  taste  and  true  feeling  may  fairly  be  attributed  their 
success.  If  my  criticisms  may  be  accused  of  robbing  them  of  some 
of  their  merit,  I  would  put  this  question.  Would  the  two  pictures,  if  M 
done  by  an  unknown  man,  have  even  been  looked  at  had  they  been  I 
printed  in  silver  on  albumenised  paper  ?  They  would  scarcely  have 
arrested  a  passing  glance.  This  leads  me  to  draw  attention  to  a  point 
with  regard  to  their  execution  that  I  have  not  hitherto  seen  mentioned. 
In  both  cases,  while  the  vulgar  glaze  of  albumen  paper  is  avoided,, 
there  is  yet  just  such  a  soup^on  of  reflective  power  on  the  surface  of 
the  papers  used,  that  the  strongest  shadows,  instead  of  being  heavy 
opaque  masses,  are  lightened  up  in  a  very  charming  manner  by  flicks  of 
dull,  reflected  light,  which  render  them  tender  and  almost  as  trans- 
parent as  a  sepia  drawing.  In  Dedham  Bridge  we  have  an  effect  closely 
resembling  a  mezzotint  form,  or  rapidly  executed  yet  fairly  finished 
sketch  in  monochrome.  The  same  effect,  less  successful  it  is  true,  is 
to  be  observed  in  an  old  man's  head  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  room 
done  by  the  same  artist,  for  such,  indeed,  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  must  be 
called.  I  trust  it  may  not  be  considered  a  carping  criticism,  but  I  am 
bound  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  excellent  chiaroscuro  of  his 
medallist  picture  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  merits  to  effects  that  are 
certainly  not  produced  by  photographic  methods.    Let  any  one  scruti- 
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lit*  Um  Ugli««t  liglitaof  the  ansngMiMnt — the  white  nflectioiu  ander 
the  woodwork — they  hare  do  cwmterpMt  above,  end  ate  eo  crup  that 
pi^rment  on  the  ncgatiTe  cen  alone  explain  them,  or  account  for  the 
semi-li^'iit  on  the  top  of  the  poet.  Fuiallj,  Ht  the  oppoeite  end  of  the 
aeale  the  Taloable  points  of  dark  in  the  print  are  emphatically  dne  to 
the  tool*  of  the  painter  or  draughtaaian,  and  not  to  thoae  of  the 
ehenkt.  W«  an  totd,  if  I  remewhg  aright,  that  this  print,  which 
ia  in  erety  aeiMe  a  pietvre,  and  a  heautifiil  one,  ia  a  atlrer  print  toned 
hy  palladiam  and  intendfled  br  drw.    What  doea  thia  mean  ? 

The  natnraliatie  eehool,  wUeh  theaa  two  pictniea  certainly  do  not 
balaiif  to,  teems  to  he  extinct  ao  far  aa  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition  goea, 
aadparfaapa  for  awhile  it  maybeaawaU  that  luch  ibouldbe  the  ease; 
for,  whatever  th«  pictorial  naarita  of  the  photognpha  to  which  the 
name  ia  giran,  the  pkjaiologieal  aad  optical  argtiraeota  advanced  in 
ita  faroMr  are  ringulariy  weak  aad  nrtenable.  When,  for  example, 
ita  ezpooeBt  at  the  meeting  on  Septeiber  4  of  the  Londoo  and  Pro- 
Tiaeial  Pbctographic  Aasodalion  is  driven  to  such  extmaaa  as  to 
•ndaaroor  to  make  a  poiat  of  the  "blind  spot'  (which  none  of  the 
gnat  painten  of  the  aaiddle  agea  erar  heard  of,  and  which  is  a  name 
and  nothing  more  to  moat  peo^  at  tha  prearnt  day),  we  can  look  with 
eqoanimitf  at  tfaediaplay  of  pseodo  wiiine  which  toya  with  the  effect 
of  the  maemim  bUta,  hiaoeular  ri^M,  phosphoreeeanee,  astigmatism, 
Ac  "laplaeaaf  aaiTacMltharpaaMtlieDatiualialieaehooladrocatea 
that  only  tha  priactpal  obfaet  ihoall  be  in  foeaa,  aad  that  only  as 
sharp  aa  tha  eye  peieairaa  it  ia  aatare,"  taya  tlie  laport  of  Mr. 
Everett's  lamatha  in  tfaia  JotnutAL.  It  is  obvious  that  a  photograph 
aever  can  giva  man  aharpasa  thaa  actually  exists  in  the  original, 
aad  this  critidHi  sagyMta  that  whan  the  eyas  look  at  a  photograph— 
aaj  of  tha  oao  allowed  sharp  part  of  a  photograph — thay  aae  more 
than  thay  do  of  the  original,  whieh,  taUag  a  proper  ataadpoint  for 
obeerriag  fien,  ia  of  couna  aatraa.  Further,  when  we  hear  the 
gtib  platitodsa  about  only  objeottia«Mpiaaah«ag  ia  focus,  it  is  quite 
ignond  that  we  are  only  pmaaalad  with  ahatp  objiats  in  a  particular 
psiliaa  of  a  plana,  aad  aot  by  any  aaaaa  ia  aharpiMa  given  if  objects 
is  that  plana  are  near  tka  margia  «<  the  photograph. 

I  eaaaot  aae  why  such  quick  objaerioa  ahould  have  baea  taken  to 
Mr.  Dafaanham's  sutemant  that  **  dapdi  of  f  ocua,"  to  use  aa  old  ex- 
fiairioa,  was  dapeadaat  BMraly  apoo  the  abeotuto  size  of  the 
<fiaplaagm  if  the  staadpoiat  wastha  saaie.  It  is  a  very  simple  piece 
of  malliiMatiea  to  proiTa  it.  Sharpaaai  depends  upon  the  diameter  of 
the  dapietiag  eooe  of  light  at  tha  plaea  where  it  cula  the  picture  plane, 
M.,  ia  thia  caae  tha  photographic  flha  ;  and  although  it  is  true  that 
with  a  oertain  aiae  of  Aaphragm  we  gat  a  narrower  cooe  of  light,  the 
loogar  tha  foena  of  tha  lMM,the  pietaia  plane  cuta,  in-an-out-of-tme- 
foeaa  iaatanee,  that  ooaa  at  a  poiat  pioportiooataly  further  from  ita 
apex,  aceording  aa  tha  focus  ia  longer,  aad  ao  tha  depictiog  pencil  ia 
oaad  of  tha  tame  tliarpntat  or  bfamtaaaa  all  throagh. 

I  thoald  like  to  aOada  to  ona  or  two  other  itema  of  intoreet  that 
have  ariaaa  daring  tha  BMath,  hat  my  preeent  hwubration  beii^ 
afaaady  ao  hag,  I  wiB  eoadada  bj  nfarence  to  a  recently  daeeribed 
patent,  whata  the  inventor  grisda  depreteions  in  hie  glas*  cuttings 
shape  aad  flUa  them  with  oork,  kc,  to  prevent  tlippiag  over  the 
aarfaea  of  tha  piiat  that  ia  hting  triaatad.  I^nur  years  ago  I  taw  at 
Miwa.  Porvast's  waO-kaown  eatahUahoMnt  glate  cutters  made  for  one 
of  thtir  eoatoatara  in  wUeh  the  whole  surface  on  one  side  was 
naghanad.  This  simple  plan  efleetually  preventa  aEpping,  the 
fDaghaned  tide  haing,  of  oooiae,  placed  upon  the  print ;  it  is  quite 
tranapartot  soongh  for  tha  print  to  be  teen  through  with  perfect 
facility.  Faaa  LAKca. 


THE  I'HfrrooRAPHic socmrrs  exfiibition-ii. 

J.  Ualb  (Noa.  10,  19,  90,  31  to  36)^— A  wrin  of  seven  imall  photo- 
gTapha,  aU  aelaetad  with  great  oua  for  the  harmonious  effect  of 
oppulag  oatlines  ia  the  variooa  pietarm.  We  see  this  in  the  deeign, 
aad  appndate  it ;  but  when  we  come  to  Iwik  more  ckieely  at  the 
photographic  wnrk,  we  are  led  to  atalo  •  r..rn»rk  upon  some  very  dark 
bit*  without  .!.  •  I  '.  in  tome  of  the  pi' '  ing  the  Italnnce  of  far 

away  and  n..>r  "><.  ou  to  be  aoae«L.:  -.,.>..  d.  In  these  days  of 
sock  eitremx  i»»-ri.iiiviasai  of  pha(ograplii<-  plate^  such  portions  of 
aatoial  oh|(eta,  if  not  capabb  of  hai^  translated  into  the  blaok-aiid- 


whito  language  of  our  art  science,  should  have  been  left  for  leas 
advanced  workers.  No.  32  ( The  Ferry)  is  a  simple  bit  of  picturesque 
matter  which  has  been  made  the  medium  of  constructing  an  effective 
picture  by  the  careful  artistic  arrangement  of  two  figures,  who  thus 
form  the  living  intereat,  which  makes  out  of  small  matter  that  charm 
which  causee  it  to  be  of  large  value,  the  scene  being  a  bank  on  a  river, 
where  a  traveller  waita  for  the  boat  woman,  who  has  just  neared  the 
stopping  place,  whilst  the  man  is  waiting,  in  moet  carefully  arranged 
position,  to  go  OB  board.  Theae  an  very  simple  materials,  but  have 
been  very  artistically  treated,  the  result  being  a  pleasing  picture, 
which,  if  double  the  sin,  would  have  derived  considerably  more  power 
and  photographic  intareat 

H.  P.  Robinaon  (Noa.  96  aad  109).— Two  rather  large  photographs, 
loin.  X  13 in.,  the  canatraetion  of  which,  whether  by  one  or  more 
negatives,  need  not  trouble  us,  the  result  being  two  very  good 
studies,  where  composition,  baUnce  of  light  and  dark  portions, 
and  the  arrangementa  of  the  figurea,  all  combine  to  make  a 
couple  of  moet  pleaaant  pictarea,  the  scene  being  on  the  sea-shore, 
when  fishermen  and  their  young  daughters  are  very  artistically 
arranged.  Aa  of  course  there  are  no  difficult  masaoe  of  dark,  the 
pictures  an  very  light  in  effect,  but  at  the  same  time  very  pictorial. 
Noa.  368  to  303,  by  the  same  exhibitor,  an  six  exceedingly  carafully 
studied  pictures,  14  in.  x  10  in.,  where,  in  well-choeen  bits  of  landscape, 
tha  foliage  baa  been  well  eonaidend,  and  some  figures  moet  judiciously 
amagad.  These  pictmaa,  being  taken  direct,  an  very  pleasant 
■paaiaMoa  of  tha  tne  atage  of  the  scientifio  materials  which  have 
tisMi  ao  oanfnBy  coaati acted  for  photographic  picture  making. 
In  two  of  the  aeriea,  Noa.  3.'^  and  363,  we  especially 
direct  attention  to  the  very  careful  study  of  the  right  kind  of 
eloada  iaiiodocsd  in  both  theae  pictures.  Note  how  carafuUy  the 
leading  Enea  of  the  eloada  have  been  fitted  to  accentuate  the  form 
of  the  landscape  outline,  and  it  ia  just  these  apparently  small 
matters  which  in  exhibited  wurk  at  once  reveal  tha  artistic  and  the 
opposite  section  of  photographic  workers.  All  this  exhibitor's  work 
is  marked  "  not  for  oompetitixn,"  otherwise  most  assuredly  these 
pictures  would  have  gained  their  just  nward. 

William  Bedford  (Noa.  61,  o'J,  02,  03, 304).— Five  very  good  photo- 
graphs of  river  aceoaa,  aome  of  which  have  the  stems  of  trees  in  the 
immediate  foreground  of  the  picture.  This  accentuates  the  near  from 
the  far,  but  at  the  same  time  hardly  quite  npresente  the  original 
effect,  which  derivea  ao  much  of  its  charm  from  the  local  colour  of 
the  foliage ;  neverthalaa,  there  is  much  very  good  work  in  these 
exhibits,  which  represents  a  conscientious  usage  of  the  scientific  means 
placed  at  his  disposal,  tha  reault  being  the  tma  outcome  of  nature  puro 
md  afnsple.  An  important  featnn  about  all  theee  photographs  is  the 
luge  scale  of  tonee  which  they  possess,  arising  from  the  prints  being 
produced  by  the  carbon  process,  which  most  certainly  carries  the  palm 
for  that  particular  quality.  Observe  what  a  large  amount  of  grada- 
tion of  the  light  portiona  of  these  picturea  is  recorded,  all  which  show 
the  exceedingly  careful  and  masterly  usage  of  the  instrumente  upon 
which  the  photographer  has  played  the  soloa,  aa  n  presented  by  these 
carefully  executed  pictures. 

R.  Slingsby  (Nos.  160  and  229).— Two  pictures,  each  with  the 
aame  three  young  girls  idling  away  their  time  close  to  the  sea-shore. 
Photographed  in  bright  sunlight ;  very  good  specimens  of  work  done 
under  such  conditions.  These  studies  are  much  smaller  than  this 
exhibitor  used  to  produce  some  few  yean  ago.  No.  150  is  the  best, 
where  some  pains  have  been  taken  in  arranging  the  pose  of  the 
figures;  but  some  dark  wave-linea  of  the  distant  sea  disturb  the 
composition  of  the  picture,  and  antagonise  the  otherwise  carefully 
executed  work. 

F.  .M.  Sutcliffe  (No.  963),  TMe  Last  of  the  Daylight:  (No.  266), 
Manure. — This  exhibitor  seems  to  have  retired  from  his  hitherto 
well-kaowa  seaside  studies,  and  has  gone  inland.  At  present  we 
are  somewhat  dubious  as  to  the  policy  of  this  change.  Tkure  are 
seven  pictures,  but  only  two  to  which  we  can  allude.  The  first, 
taken  at  decline  of  daylight,  is  somewhat  flat  in  effect,  owing  to  the 
supposed  absence  of  actinic  power,  but  the  clouds  have  been  well 
selected,  and  aaaist  the  intention  of  the  subject.  The  other  picture, 
Matmre,  consisting  nf  a  man,  s  cart,  and  two  horses,  has  also  been 
taken  at  the  decline  of  day,  as  shown  by  the  long  shadows  thrown  on 
the  field.    The  detail  has  been  well  looked  after  in  the  photographic 
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aatoAKriHg*  of  the  scene,  which  ie  one  not  at  all  worthy  of  lieing  sub- 

'ftcUti  to  the  realipra  of  photo^aphy. 

W.  T.  Kimberley  (Mo.  273),  Chrittrnm  Eve  at  KmdhaaHh.—'RciKi- 
froet  views,  exceedingly  well  manipulated,  where  the  whites  have 

•been  yery  tenderly  rendered;  at  the  same  time,  those  portions  not 
touched  by  the  hoar  frost  are  full  of  detail.  The  points  of  view  have 
been- well  chosen,  resulting  in  six  really  very  effective  photographs, 
which  would  have  derived  considerably  more  value  if  they  had  each  one 
been  in  its  own  frame.  The  sight  wants  some  repose  before  it  can 
investigate  the  whole  one  after  another.  If  each  of  these  studies  had 
been  by  itself,  the  whole  would  have  been  increased  in  value. 

R.  S.  Redfield  (Nos.  274, 275, 276).— We  have  here  three  very  care- 
fully executed  pictures  of  English  scenery  by  an  American  exhibitor. 
The  first  one  gives  the  locality  as  being  taken  in  this  country — A 
Berkthire  Hilhide.    These  exhibits  consist  of  very  well-chosen  points 

•  of  view,  very  delicate  in  detail,  and  in  27.5  some  oxen  posed  as  pulling 
a  plough,  the  arrangement  being  very  good  ;  but  to  some  extent  the 
tenderness  of  the  treatment  rather  weakens  the  effect,  which,  never- 
theless, is  very  attractive.  There  is  one  point  about  these  three  pictures 
deserving  of  special  attention.     We  allude  particularly  to  the  artistic 

■  arrangements  of  the  highest  lights  in  each  photograph,  where  the 
white  dresses  of  some  boys  and  men,  as  also  the  white  portion  of  the 

-  luiimals,  have  been  made  use  of  most  effectively. 

Oambier  Bolton  (Nos.  847  and  389).— These  two  frames  contain 
studies  of  the  Zebra.  The  first  picture  has  only  one  animal,  the 
second  picture  contains  three  in  a  group.  They  are  very  powerfully 
rendered,  and  certainly  show  a  vast  amount  of  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
exhibitor  in  securing  so  sharp  a  representation  of  such  apparently  very 
determined  animals.      Much    credit    must  be  due   to  the  patient 

■  attendance  upon  these  fierce-looking  creatures  which  the  photographer 
'  mast  have  given  to  have  secured  such  results. 

J .  Pattison  Gilbert  (No.  369,  and  seven  other  similar  pictures). — This 

'  exhibitor's  work  evinces  a  very  considerable  advance  in  treatment 

when  compared  with  former  exhibits.    Those  now  in  the  Gallery  are 

exceedingly  delicate  in  choice  of  subject  matter,  and  are  rich  in  well 

manipulated  detail.     They  consist  of  hits  in  the  North   country. 

There  is  a  warmth  about  these  pictures  which  is  very  agreeable  to 

'  look  at ;  they  have  a  peculiar  tint,  which,  whether  it  arises  from  their 

having  been  printed  on  "  platino-black  paper,"  from  the  colour  of  the 

moanta,  which  are  of  a  warm,  greyish  tone,  or  arises  from  the  local 

colour  of  the  print  itself,  the  effect  is  equally  pleasant.     The  first 

■picture,  No.  .T69,  is  the  most  pleasing  bit,  where  the  highest  light  has 

^'been  concentrated  on  a'road  gate  placed  so  that  the  bars  are  the  lightest 

-portion  of  the  view.  The  result  is  very  good,  and  similar  effects  in  the 

■other  pictures  point  to  an  advanced  rendering  of  pictorial  studies. 

Miss  Florence  A.  Harvey  (No.  4.36),  Dutch  Fi>herfolk.—1\i\s  is  a 
frame  cont«ining  four  12  x  10  pictures  of  Dutch  fisherfolk.    This  ex- 

■  hibitor  evinces  power  in  her  work,  which' advances  year  by  year. 
These  consist  of  studies  taken  on  the  sea-shore',  where  by  her  very 
careful  choice  of  figure  arrangements,  or  by  a  keen  perception  of  what 
is  effective  and  composes  well,  has  resulted  in  some  very  vigorous  and 
powerful  representations  of  fisherfolk,  who  seem  to  be  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  what  she  is  doing.  There  i.s  just  one  matter  which,  with 
all  apologies  to  the  exhibitor,  we  must  allade  to,  and  that  is,  two  sets 
of  clouds  have  done  duty  for  the  four  pictures.  The  negatives  may 
have  been  taken  very  rapidly  one  after  another)  at  the  same  time, 
the  clouds  suggest  another  way.  Under  whatever  conditions  these 
photographs  may  have  been  taken,  it  would  have  been  as  well  if  the 
two  pictures  had  been  separated. 

A.  Horsley  Hinton  (No.  444),  The  Path  to  the  SAore.— This  view 
by  the  sea-shore  might  have  been  made  more  pleasing  if  the  path 
which  is  in  one  Corner  of  the  picture  had  been  looked  at  from 
another  point  of  view;  as  it  is,  it  appears  equidistant  half  way  up  the 
side  of  themount.  The  eye  perceives  this  at  once,  and  is  offended- 
The  picture  has  been  otherwise  carefully  selected  for  near  and  dis- 
tant objects,  which  suggest  a  notion  of  space.  This  is  not  always 
apparent  in  similar  pictures.  This  is  one  of  those  subjects  where  a 
aaliafactory  result  can  only  be  obtained  by  perceiving  what  can  be 
done  to  assist  the  general  subject ;  in  this  instance,  by  a  judicious  usage 
of  a  boat  close  at  hand,  and  some  flgurea.  in  the  middle  distance,  a 
value  hR»  been  given  to  the  picture  which  would  have  been  increased 
by  a  still  further  study  of  the  path  which  suggested  the  title. 


Rev.  H.  B.'  Hare  (No.  457),  Under  the  Mendips. — We  notice  this  , 
picture  more  especially  from  its  scientific  point  of  view  than  for 
anything  else.  At  the  same  time  the  scene  is  interesting,  if  not 
picturesque.  It  is  stated  that  the  print  is  made  with  silver,  toned 
with  platinum  only,  the  result  being  a  very  nice  colour,  neither  so 
warm  nor  so  cold  in  tone  as  many  other  exhibits  in  the  exhibition. 

J.  Bracebridge  Hillditch  (No.  474),  A  Quiet  Pool  at  Goring. — 
This  is  a  photograph  of  a  rather  pretty  bit  of  Goring,  where  the 
strictest  attention  has  been  given  to  every  portion  of  the  scientific 
side  of  photography — at  the  same  time  the  point  of  view  has  been 
well  chosen  for  the  high  lights,  which  come  in  the  right  place  in  the 
picture,  the  scene  being  the  side  of  the  river,  a  pretty  residence,  and 
the  church,  all  suggestive  of  repose,  which  the  photograph  produces. 

R.  H.  Lord  (No.  478),  Work  and  Play.— This  is  evidently  an 
enlargement,  the  subject  being  a  rural  cottage  with  a  mill  behind — 
work,  being  the  cottager  hanging  out  some  clothes ;  play,  some 
children  at  their  ease,  marbling  on  the  ground — all  very  simple  and 
natural,  where  the  carefully  executed  work  meets  its  own  reward, 
but  conveys  no  idea  beyond  a  representation  of  objects  which  must 
exist,  but  which  need  not  have  been  perpetuated. 

H.  Flather  (No.  535). — A  small  carbon  enlargement,  .with  what  is 
designated  "  Dry  point  needle  finishing."  The  interest  attaching  to 
this  and  some  other  portraits  arises  from  the  artistic  way  in  which  a 
peculiar  addition  has  been  made  to  the  surface  of  these  carbon  prints 
by  some  needle  work  having  been  put  on  the  whole  surface  of  the 
photograph,  the  result  being  very  good  examples  of  the  power  of  art 
culture  in  ^increasing  the  photographic  value  by  the  addition  of  some 
alteration  of  the  surface,  considerably  increasing  the  normal  condition 
of  a  good  photograph,  where  artistic  perception,  combined  with  a 
well  practised  usage  of  the  materials,  must  be  forthcoming. 

Dr.  G.  Lindsay  Johnson  (No.  575).— Copy  of  a  painting  by  Van 
Eyck.  This  is  a  very  carefully  executed  copy  (including  the  frame) 
of  a  Madonna  and  Child  by  the  painter.  We  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  translate  the  colours  which  these  early  painters  used ;  this  photo- 
graph is  therefore  deserving  of  praise  for  the  very  successful  way  in 
which  such  difiiculties  have  been  conquered.  Exhibits  like  this  one 
are  exceedingly  interesting  from  the  scientific  side  of  photography,  as 
showing  the  advances  which  are  being  made  in  the  translation  of  the 
painter's  worK. 

Fred  Hollyer  (No.  569,  and  four  other  exhibits). — Also  copies  from 
the  work  of  modern  painters,  and  are  stiU  more  advanced  outcomes  of  the 
photographic  copying  of  coloured  work.  The  original  is  by  E.  Bume 
Jones,  and  is  a  large  specimen,  being  36  inches  in  height  by  13  inches 
in  width.  This  is  a  very  fine  example  of  the  skill  which  this  exhibitor 
has  so  carefully  cultivated,  and  with  results  which  these  exhibits  show 
may  be  said  to  have  almost  arrived  at  perfection. 


LANTERN  LENSES. 

The  subject  of  large-diameter  objectives  having  recently  created  some 
interest  at  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Society's  meetingf 
and  brought  out  some  valuable  information  and  explanatoiy  diagran 
by  Mr.  Traill  Taylor,  it  will  perhaps  be  as  well  to  enlarge  somewhalj 
on  the  remarks  I  made  during  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper  and  demonstration.s  then  given,  for  I  feel  sure  the  largen 
audience  of  lanternists  appealed  to  in  your  paper  will  at  this  season  on 
the  year  be  interested  in  the  same,  especially  as  in  a  discussion  one  il 
reluctant  to  enter  too  fully  into  the  subject,  or  absorb  more  than  one'a 
share  of  the  time. 

Starting  with  condensers.    Shall  they  be  of  various  foci  for  dif- 
ferent objectives,  or  will  one  do  for  all  purposes  ?     Theoretically,  eachJ 
objective  used  should  have  a  condenser  to  suit  its  particular  focus  i 
but,  practically,  it  will  be  found  when  using  the  limelight  that  a  good 
compound  condenser  of  about  3i  inches  combined  focus  will  answer] 
for  all  objectives  from  6  to  12  inches  focus.    The/orwi  of  lenses  is  not! 
of  so  much  moment  as  their  correct  working  and  true  centring,  but  II 
prefer  a  meniscus  back  and  double  convex  front  for  limelight  work, I 
and  size,  A\  inches  diameter.     The  back  lens  may  be  a  4-inch  planoJ 
if  preferred,  and  the  front  a  4 J-inch  double  convex.    For  the  oil  light,! 
where  the  flame  is  large,  and  a  4-inch  condenser  employed,  the  two! 
plano-convex  lenses  of  6-inch  focus,  each  mounted  with  their  convex! 
surfaces  nearly  touching,  and  giving  a  combined  focus  of  3  inches,! 
are  as  good  as  can  be  desired,  and  the  flat  surfaces  being  outwardaJ 
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nrniit  of  the  loM  oomiaf^  ekw  iqi  to  the  •lid*—*  very  importaiit 

-  it  U  only  bv  thi*  mcMM  a  cu«hioiKh»p>d  elide  c«n  be  well 

.  iiid  projected  by  a  «hort4oeM  okjectiTe. 

TJk*  C^ndaut  to  wtove  to  <md/nm  the  SJid^.—Thuin  mv  judgment 

is  an  adjustmeot  tbatsboald  be  prorided  in  i)i>'  b<ftter  cU«  of  lanterns, 

for  the  eone  at  light  can  be  made  by  thU  uiean^  to  iost  cover  the 

photogKaah,  and  to  concentrate  all  tlie  ra.T>:  wh»reas,  if  stationary,  a 

ooosi&Mla  Bumber  woold  be  waited  when  showing  circular  pictures 

if  the  distancee  were  arranged  for  Hioarv  or  cushioned  matted  ones. 

The  alide  ean  be  moT«d  forward  by  an  adjustment  of  the  stan,  or  a 

doable  lUge  ean  be  arranfred,  the  suae  as  was  done  in  a  '^  Bkidgman" 

tripla  laatmn  made  for  the  Her.  C.  If.  Turner  some  yean  since; 

or,  what  pedwpa  is  a  better  plan  for  snKd-fronted  lanterns,  the  eon- 

doMen  caB  be  mored  in  their  tubes  *%htly  by  mean*  of  bayonet 

«BtdMi  or  a  afiiral  adjustment.  Thia  Utter  mothod  has  been  rery  well 

deraloped  ia  a  triple  lantern  reoently  made  for  Sir  Darid  Salomons, 

for  a  BMdy  and  rery  oonTaaiaat  adjostment  is  obtained  by  simply 

tooehiBfr  ioae  non-orndaetinff  beat  nob*  attached  to  the  eeU  of  con- 

danwr,  thea|aral  allowinf^  of  the  meet  delicate  moTement.     It  will 

be  leaiiilrnwMilnil  that  an  adinataMat  of  thia  kind  eoold  not  be  made 

tly  daring  an  evenings  aBiMlai iiiit.  for  it  would  involve 

f  tha  light  ia  the  laHar  case,  or  r»-fooasainfr  in  the  case* 
-ol  lb* dmible  stage:  bat  if  all  a^Mn  or  all  round  pietoraa  i^pre  to  be 
showv,  tha  adjwtaent  eonld  be  mai*  to  soit  either  at  tha  aommaoce- 
■ant,  and  ao  aoMiiv  tha  best  Krte  yaaMble. 

Oijmitimi.  — ThaoiatieaDy ,  if  ana  ia  luinff  s  point  of  light,  or  a  per- 
fect &rbt.aa  h  kaa  been  tanned,  anal  lenses  for  the  obiectiTes  answer, 
ptnTiiUiKr  the  aondenaer  is  of  a  totat  to  eoareim  tJM  rays  so  aa  to 
fully  illiimiaate  (after  paawng  thnagk  the  photograph  or  picture)  the 
lane  when  at  its  proper  focus.  Ia  jtaetioe  one  does  not  get  s  point 
«l  ligiit,  for  with  the  limelight  the  fandrerent  area  ia  oomparatirely 
lam*,  and  with  tha  aladrie  are  light  tlMr»  i«  a  certain  amount  of  Same 
«aMd  bytheobmboidaaof  tbaaafhoo.  JI«ooe  the  ray*  coming  from 
tha  lamiaaaaaad  passing  throagb  ifca  eondeasar  ai«  not  all  foeuased 
»m'*h'r.  aad  aeossMenily  there  is  a  sscnadary  area  of  illumination 
tha  ease  ol  toag-lcemt  objwtivee,  ia  ol  cwsidei  able  wonse nt. 
kwemn,  the  Bme  or  laaiaaBt  has  to  ba  nsarer  the  eoodeaeer 
woes  tiie  leog-fociH  lenaea are  11  <,  anil  the  ray*  are  thea  approaehing 
towwd*  tha  parallel;  eonseaaaatly,  tlwse  «trating  from  the  true  path 
after  eonTeipiig  through  the  eoRMaer  will  be  Vost  anlesa  the  back 
lansea  are  large. 

It  iaaasOy  pravad  how  moeh  stiay  light  !«  enming  from  a  large 
laminant  by  awng  a  pair  of  S-iack  plaao-4->i(iv>-x  achrooiatio  ten«s 
as  lb*  ohjective,  say,  of  6  inalMa  a^oiTaknt  focus,  with  a  0  or 
4-wirk  Isniem,  and  itnlesa  a  sawll  atop  is  iawrtad  ia  front  of  them 
it  wUl  be  found  tha  projected  pielnia  oo  the  sarsen  is  all  f OUT  i  while 
artth  thaideatical  Umtm  ia  the  saaapoaitiMi  wb«n  uMng  the  limelight 
it  ■•  qaite  elsar  and  ahan.  Now,  if  the  ray*  from  tha  oil  lamp  aad 
mn<(«*i*er  are  received  by  a  ojuacitug  Isas  of  3  ioebes  diametn, 
which  is  neap»r  the  dide,  aad  thea  pasMd  on  to  the  achitomatio  front 
lens  of  the  enmbinstiaa — on  tb*  same  plan  as  the  portrait  lens— the 
ivanlunt  picture  as  the  icraco  will  be  *ati«fsctory.  The  limelight 
wiitks  when  set  for  loog^ociM  oWacHves,  somewhat  in  the  same  way, 
sItUiiuKb  in  a  leaser  dagraa^  aaa  nJsta  a  lanr^-diameter  lens — say. 
3  inches  for  12  inches  or  kngerfoeaa  objectives— is  used  for  the 
I  lena,  all  ih*  lays  ar«  not  nthervd  up  and  paawd  on  to  the 
1.  For  objeetivea  ol  7.  S,  aad  10  inchae  focus  tha  sixe 
•Si|  iadMa  diaoMlMkaM  for  the  6  iacfaaa  fbens.  3  inches 
diaaater.  If  Uigt  diamiite*  sjaglal—a,  sav  2f  or  2^  are  ossd  of  the 
plaB»«a«*«x  form  of  short  foeua,  s«^  as  t  have  aeea  aometimea  in 
«ppaiatB»  tha  rssolt  is  Rcnemlly  bad  deCnition,  no  auttar  what  sise 
fitrp  (whhinraaaoaable  limits)  is  used.  T)ii«  spplies  to  thoaaof  7  iaohas 
and  •boner  focus;  therefore  nothing  laiger  with  this  form  than2inchee 
•hoold  be  aaed ;  and  than  bettar  nmSu  are  obtained  by  eombinin^ 
two  loqgar^oeaa  plano-convex  leaam  to  give  the  aahte  fooaa — Ksy 
two  14iaehaBtogive7,or  liaadlOtogive  6  incheafoeoa.  The  very 
abart-foens  oaaa  nqnire  special  uiimtliy.  G.  R.  Bajow. 


AKK^T  MOCItTINO. 
Vim  have  bad  so  many  aitislsa  npoa  tb*  prodootion  of  photoinaphie 
proofs,  that  one  oa  their  aaaaathic  and  pussi  nHnit  may  safely  be 
ia,  and  as  I  have  had  laaaaDy  to  pi*p*ie  and  mount  a  lot  of 
to  be  bound  up  with  letterpnaa  in  book  form,  and  as  seTcrsl 
.  Bushapa  have  eeenned.  It  maj  ba  well  to  note  tbem,  pre- 
J  alwaja  batter  Ibaa  oani 
Tha  asriaa  upsralii  apca  w*ra  niMliaUis  of  the  iiiniry  aad  antigniUes 
of  iba  Boidar  towns  aad  dialrlat,  aad  aamptised  not  only  pboiographi 
specially  salsslaj  sod  takiM,  bat  also  ash  things  as  woodoati  (ran  tha 


rnaihiifirl  LomJdm  }l*wt  and  Grqphie,  as  well  aa  several  ot  Miller's 
exquisite  steel  eagranngs  after  Tamer's  piotores,  iJ:c.  Here  it  may  be 
notioed  that  in  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  a  picture  in  black  and 
white,  the  latter  stand  pre-eminent  in  M  respects  over  the  photographs, 
whether  it  be  in  choice  of  subject,  or  making  np  what  may  be  unavoid- 
ably absent  to  make  a  good  artistic  composition— in  fact  a  picture,  the 
trained  qre  and  skilled  hand  beiuK  visible  from  the  slightest  woodcut  up 
to  the  most  imaginative  flight  of  Tumei's  genius. 

Their  dead  matt  surface,  and  that  ol  several  of  the  platinotypes,  shows 
to  great  advantage  beside  the  meretricioas  gloss  of  the  albomenised  paper 
silver  ptints. 

Being  eftlled  from  many  sources,  they  were  also  of  many  sizes,  but  all 
had  to  ba  made  to  rait  tha  same  size  of  page,  so  that  tjie  larger  ones 
oeeassaaaUy  aaflered  (in  size)  from  this  curtailment,  although  the 
iOMt  was  aometimee  aahanoed  by  judicious'  trimming. 

One  point  on  which  many  photographers  err  is  tliat  of  using  every 
portion  of  the  negative  as  if  each  was  of  the  same  artistic  value ;  probably 
tha  set,  fixed  sixes  of  cameras,  glass,  mounting  boards,  and  cards,  have 
bad  much  to  do  in  aiaating  and  perpetuating  this  error,  so  also  would 
that  of  th*  peg*  in  hook  illustration,  if  it  were  rigidly  adhered  to.  The 
wiser  plan  is  to  make  the  artistic  most  out  of  each  subject,  no  matter 
whether  it  fUla  the  page,  or  leaves  a  wide,  or  even  an  uneiiual  margin. 

One  notioeabl*  fact  in  tha  oomparison  between  the  photographs  and 
the  drawn  pieturea  is  that  in  the  latter  there  are  none  of  those  obtrusive 
lopaidad  hrannhaa  and  similar  monstrositiea  projecting  into  the  field  of 
view  (mm  treee  which  have  no  existence  in  or  eonnexion  with  the  subject, 
aad  which  are  there  baoaasa  they  were  ther*,  and  so  result  in  spoiling 
olharwise  fairly  good  compositions.  Where  tlMbe  oeour— and  they  do 
fi*40aaUy— anrely  th*  slightest  artistic  knowledge  might  have  dictated 
their  jmaoval  from  the  n^ative  before  printing. 

Many  of  th*  pietnre*,  both  portrait  and  landscape,  were  mounted  on 
the  ordinary  pholograpbie  mounts,  and  had  to  be  removed  from  them ; 
(or  this  purpose  warm  water  had  to  be  xeaorted  to,  as  the  prinoipal 
mountant  used  was  evidently  starch.  In  tiro  cases  the  photogrspher  had 
■  and  in  this  it  is  well  that  the  name  should  be  noted  (A  Lothian 
pbotogiapher.  Duns),  in  order  that  he  and  others  m»^  eease  the  objec- 
tionable pcaetioa— stamped  name  and  designatioo  on  the  back  o(  a 
plain  eard  with  aa  indiarubber  stamp  and  purple  aniline  ink  instead  of 
tha  ordinary  method  of  printing,  with  the  result  that  two  of  the  prints 
which  were  being  removed  (rom  their  mounts  along  with  and  in  oooa- 
sioaal  emtaot  with  them  have  been  spoiled  by  the  dye,  which  must 
apparently  be  partially  aolable  in  warm  water.  It  may  have  been  an 
overlook  not  to  have  notioed  thin  and  put  thoae  particular  prints  into  a 
separata  bath,  but  it  is  a  worse  fault  to  make  use  of  so  objectionable  and 
dangsToos  an  ingredient  On  the  eame  cards,  the  bookseller  wiw  sold  the 
piatorae  bad  alao  stamped  hie  name  aad  addieaa,  but  in  this  ease  it  aaems 
to  have  been  doaa  with  ordinary  black  printing  ink,  so  that  no  evil  result 


CTQlhe  baoka  of  savaral  of  the  unmounted  priata  the  titles  bad  been 
written  in  hlsoklead  psneil,  but,  warned  by  former  experience,  theae  were 
most  carefully  removed,  it  having  oocnrred  in  previotu  pmotioe  that  a 
paacil  Una,  however  (aint,  has  shown  thioogh  on  the  swfaoa  of  the 
monnt<d  print.  In  savaral  other*,  pr**nm*hly  from  shaer  inadvertancy, 
the  titlee  had  been  wntiea  on  the  backs  with  indelible  pencil  marks, 
either  the  purplish  blue  which  is  sometime*  used  (or  trsnsfening,  or  a 
red  of  the  same  kind ;  and  these  marks  were  (oond  impossible  to  remove 
with  ordinary  rubber,  although  every  effort  was  made.  The  result  turned 
out  that  where  these  had  beea  sutde  on  the  back  of  the  sky  or  other 
light  part  o(  the  pietnre,  the  marks,  although  not  showing  before 
mounting,  have  coma  quite  through  after  they  war*  mounted,  junt  as  if 
th*  prints  had  been  on  tiansparsnt  paper,  and  so  (ar  spoiled  the  pic- 
toraa  that  they  had  to  be  dismounted  and  rsdaoed  in  size  aa  to  remove 
the  obieetionable  marks  which  shone  through  the  albumenised  snr(ace. 
Had  this  been  antisipated,  most  certainly  a  method  would  have  been 
adopted  which  baa  ba*a  found  useful  under  similar  oiroumstanoes,  viz., 
aarafol  grinding  down  o(  th*  objectionable  markings  with  very  fine  glass 
paper  until  perfect  eraaore  bad  been  effected  without  in  any  way  injuring 
that  surface  of  the  paper  on  which  the  print  is  visible.  This  thmning 
down  o(  the  paper,  if  oa(e(ally  done,  leaves  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
finished  result 

Every  available  method  has  beea  tried  to  remove  the  aniUne  dye  (rom 
those  prints  which  have  suflsred  from  this  cause,  but  the  albumen  seems 
to  act  as  a  motdant,  and  has  fixed  th*  irregular  patohea  of  colour  very 
perfectly,  and  so  (ar  tha  expanments  have  been  a  failure. 

One  other  imperfeetion  must  be  adverted  to,  and  that  is  the  praolioe  o( 
the  dealer  placing  his  sm bossed  stamp  generally  on  the  comer  of  a 
prs*nmably  raady-sensitiaad  paper,  (or  we  know  that  it  does  not  aziat  on 
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the  ordinary  Saie  or  Bives  paper.  Now,  advertising  is  all  very  well  in 
its  way,  but  it.  does  not  improve  the  effect  of  a  picture  to  see  an  oval 
stamp  with  a  vendor's  name  and  address  staring  one  in  the  face,  even 
though  it  be  in  the  comer  of  a  cabinet  or  panel-sized  view.  The  lesson 
to  be  learned  here  is,  refuse  to  purchase  such,  whatever  the  quality  may 
be,  and  the  practice  will  soon  be  altered. 

The  desirability  of  using  only  permanent  processes  for  such  work  has 
made  itself  painfully  apparent  in  several  of  the  unmounted  prints,  which 
have  already  begun  to  fade,  although  only  dating  since  1882,  this  com- 
mencing generally  at  the  edges,  and  so  indicating  atmospheric  action,  as 
the  yellowing  has  begun  there  only  and  penetrated  but  a  slight  distance 
inwards,  thus  showing  the  action  to  have  begun  at  the  cut  edge  of  the 
paper.  Those  edges,  of  course,  had  to  be  removed,  and  from  the  method 
of  mounting  adopted  it  is  not  likely  to  occur  again  from  the  same  cause, 
or  show  in  the  same  way.  Several,  also,  by  careless  keeping,  had  been 
folded  and  creased,  the  mode  of  removal  of  which  will  be  pointed  out 
further  on.  One  other  fault,  easily  avoidable,  and  evidently  made  by  an 
amateur,  is  the  numbering  of  the  negatives  on  the  sky,  or  where  there 
should  be  a  sky,  but  encroaching  on  the  distant  mountains,  and  so 
causing  a  white  mark  on  the  print ;  a  trivial  thing  enough  in  itself,  but 
one  to  be  noted  for  avoidance. 

While  on  the  subject  of  permanency  for  book  illustration,  I  have  before 
me  at  this  moment  a  copy  of  Gordon  Cumming's  Wild  Men  and  Wild 
BeasU,  1871,  the  prints  for  the  first  edition  of  which  were  made  with 
my  aid  by  the  late  Mr.  Dallas,  of  Edinburgh,  by  the  then  little  known 
single  transfer  carbon  process  with  reversed  negatives,  and  they  are  as 
perfect  to-day  as  when  first  issued.  An  effect  similar  to  that  shown  by 
printing  on  India  paper  is  well  given  in  these  illustrations  by  using  a 
sheet  slightly  larger  than  the  subjecf,  and  keeping  careful  registration 
during  the  printing,  extending  as  that  does  a  little  beyond  the  subject 
matter  of  the  sketches. 

The  method  of  moimting,  while  well  known  in  the  trade,  may  not  be  so 
to  many  readers,  so  a  detailed  description  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 
A  toned,  smooth-surfaced,  hard,  and  tough  paper  is  made  use  of,  and  the 
full-sized  imperial  sheet  is  strained  on  a  smooth,  clean,  drawing  board  by 
the  underside  being  thoroughly  damped  and  about  half  an  inch  all  round 
the  outer  edge  coated  with  glue.  This  is  attached  to  the  board,  and 
strained  by  outward  pressure  with  the  hands.  The  sheet  should,  previous 
to  this,  have  been  lined  off  to  the  size  required,  but  leaving  a  good  margin 
larger  than  the  page  required  to  allow  for  the  trimming  and  binding. 

The  prints,  cut  to  the  proper  size,  are  now  thoroughly  damped, 
and,  if  albumenised,  damp  that  side  first  and  afterwards  on  the  back ; 
if  they  are  on  plain  paper,  damp  the  backs  of  the  prints  only.  It  may  be 
said  that  any  mountant  will  do,  but  for  this  purpose,  as  they  are  not 
usually  rolled  (nor,  indeed,  is  it  needed  as  a  rule),  I  have  found 
gelatine  to  be  the  best,  and  of  the  different  kinds  Cox's  has  preference. 
To  prepare  it,  allow  any  quantity  needful  to  absorb  as  much  water  as  it 
will,  and  pour  off  almost  all  the  surplus.  Melt  in  a  water  bath,  such  as 
a  dean  new  gluepot  or  one  kept  for  that  purpose  only,  and  when  melted 
add,  with  stirring,  about  one-third  of  its  quantity  of  methylated  spirits  of 
-wine,  and  before  using  it  strain  through  a  fine  cloth. 

The  prints  being  trimmed,  damped,  and  laid  face  down,  coat  with  a 
flat  camel-hair  brush,  quite  smooth,  and  be  very  careful  to  go  over  all 
the  edges  a  second  or  third  time  ;  the  reason  for  this  is  that  the  freshly 
cut  edges  being  more  porous  they  absorb  the  mountant  more  freely,  and 
If  this  is  not  attended  to,  edges  are  apt  to  curl  up  in  places  when  the 
prints  become  dry.  After  the  first  is  coated,  place  it  anywhere  jhandy, 
coated  side  up,  whUe  a  second  and  third,  or  even  a  fourth,  is  similarly 
treated;  by  the  time  this  is  done  the  gelatine  of  the  first  will  have  suffi- 
ciently get  to  be  put  down  in  its  place,  which  do  at  once  with  one  move- 
ment, without  slipping  or  changing,  and  although  it  may  not  be  truly 
placed,  if  margin  enough  is  allowed  it  wiU  come  right  in  the  end.  The 
print  should  be  lightly  pressed  with  a  squeegee  or  bookfolder,  with  stout 
Plotting  paper  between,  and  when  all  are  laid  down  on  one  sheet,  allow  to 
become  quite  dry  without  forcing  heat,  when  they  wUl  be  found  to  be  all 
<tauned  qmte  flat  and  taut,  without  showing  any  uprising  of  the  edges. 
The  one  thing  to  be  avoided  is  dust  or  little  picks  of  solid  matter, 
which  wiU  occasionally  appear  with  the  most  careful.  In  this  case  a 
Tery  useful  tool  s  the  polished  flat  handle  of  a  slightly  curved  tooth 
brush,  which  by  a  gentle  pressure  will  effectually  get  rid  of  them. 

In  the  case  of  a  fold  or  crease  m  the  print,  it  is  well,  when  it  is  laid 
down,  to  gently  tretoh  it  with  the  hands,  and  bj  a  judicious  outward 
rtraming  both  ways  it  will  usually,  when  dry,  be  found  that  the  fold  or 
crease  13  effaced,  or  wiU  need  but  a  very  slight  touch  of  the  ivory 
Dumisher  on  a  piece  of  plate  glass. 

Sometimes  among  a  lot  of  prints  one  or  two  will  be  found  with  bUsters 
wnich  are  always  an  eyesore  and  a  nuisance.     In  this  case  the  best 


palliative  I  have  found  is  to  prick  them  with  a  fine  needle  and  rub  the 
mountant  in  vigorously  with  the  finger  until  it  has  thoroughly  penetrated 
and  saturated,  after  which  remove  the  superfluous  mountant  with  a* 
sponge  passed  all  over  the  print,  but  avoid,  if  possible,  touching  the 
mounting  paper. 

Any  good  paper  will  do  for  mounting  upon,  but  it  should  be  stout  and 
smoothly  calendered.  The  best  I  have  come  across  is  called  in  the  trade 
a  manilla  paper,  being  a  very  tough,  fibrous  quality  which  seems  without 
any  of  those  additions  of  kaolin,  chalk,  or  other  adulterants  in  the  body 
of  the  paper. 

■When  quite  dry  and  finished,  the  pencil  lines  which  were  at  first  drawn 
on  the  sheet  will  guide  the  straightedge  and  cutting  knife,  and  allow  them 
to  be  made  neatly  to  size  without  bother.  W.  H.  Davies. 


THE  LONDON  PBESS  ON  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
[The  Graphic.] 
If  there  is  nothing  very  new,  there  is  much  that  is  interesting  to  be  seen 
in  the  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition  in  Pall  Mall.  Matters  photo- 
graphic have  now  reached  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  that,  unless  some 
great  and  startlmg  discovery  is  made,  such  as  a  method  of  photographing 
in  colours,  it  is  impossible  to  hope  for  anything  absolutely  new.  The 
walls  of  the  room  in  which  the  exhibition  is  held  are  hung  with  some  six 
hundred  photographs,  many  of  which  show  high  artistic  perception  and 
a  profound  mastery  of  processes.  In  the  catalogue  there  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant announcement,  "Pictures  not  otherwise  specified  are  by  the  platinum 
process,"  and  indeed  it  is  curious  to  note  how  completely  the  platinum 
process  is  ousting,  not  only  the  once  popular  silver  print,  but  also  all 
other  methods  of  printing.  Platinum  has  its  limitations  as  well  as  silver, 
but  some  of  the,landscapes  printed  by  the  former  process  are  in  the  highest 
degree  artistic,  and  prove  that  photography  has  thoroughly  lived  down 
the  sneer  that  its  pictures  are  merely  mechanical.  Mr.  R.  W.  Robinson 
exhibits  his  collection  of  portraits  of  Royal  Academicians,  in  which  he 
has  successfully  aimed  at  producing  a  characteristic  study  of  the  sitter  as 
well  as  a  faithful  portrait.  Mr.  Lyddell  Sawyer's  humorous  photo- 
graphs show  that  rigidity  of  pose  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  in  groups, 
and  for  his  Two's  Company  this  photographer  gets  a  medal.  Another 
excellent  group.  The  Love  Letter,  by  Mr.  John  E.  Austin,  also  obtains  the 
Society's  medal.  Studies  of  yacht-racing  are  always  very  popular,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  a  good  number  of  them  at  the  exhibi- 
tion. Perhaps  the  frame  of  yacht-racing  scenes,  printed  by  the  silver 
process,  and  sent  by  Harry  Symonds,  is  the  best  collection  of  this  style  of 
work.  Mr.  Shapoor  N.  Bhedwar  sends  a  most  excellent  series,  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Byrne's  "  At  Home  "  portraits,  which  are  taken  at  the  sitters'  own 
residences,  are  really  wonderfully  successful.  The  portraits  are,  as  a  rule, 
extremely  good — those  of  M.  and  Madame  de  Falbe,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and 
Dr.  Selle,  being,  perhaps,  those  which  attract  most  attention.  But  all 
the  portraits,  whether  of  children  or  of  grown-up  people,  show  a  marvellous 
advance,  both  in  manipulation  and  in  artistic  taste,  over  the  work  which 
passed  current  not  so  very  many  years  ago.  The  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  is  occupied  with  the  apparatus  sent  by  various  makers.  Im- 
provements and  modifications  in  the  detective  or  hand  cameras  attract  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  for  these  cameras  are  getting  more  popular  every 
day,  and  are  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  sketch-books.  Some  of  the  new 
improvements  are  very  ingenious  and  useful,  and,  as  all  unnecessary  space 
and  mechanism  is  being  done  away  with,  these  cameras  are  largely  re- 
duced in  size  and  weight.  Mr.  Slingsby  exhibits  a  specimen  of  his  flash- 
light apparatus  and  stands,  which  he  advocates  for  instantaneous  views  of 
groups  in  interiors  of  houses.  Some  specimens  of  photographs  taken  by 
a  flash  light  may  be  seen  on  the  walls,  and  they  are  fau-ly  successful. 
There  are  some  excellent  specimens  of  Mr.  J.  Desir6  England's  celluloid 
film  negatives  taken  on  films  prepared  by  himself,  and  a  process  called 
diazotype  printing,  which  is  a  photographic  application  of  "  Primuline," 
a  new  coal-tar  dye,  should  also  be  noticed.  Altogether  the  exhibition  is 
a  very  interesting  one,  and  will  well  repay  the  amateur  photographer  the 
trouble  of  a  visit. 


jporeign  i^otes  anlj  |lctos. 


The  following  method  of  toning  bromide  prints  is  recommended  by  M. 
Hermann  Frendenthal.  He  suggests  the  process  on  account  of  the  difli- 
culty  experienced  in  giving  the  same  degree  of  tone  to  chloride  of  silver 
gelatine  paper.  Ordinary  bromide  paper  is  employed,  developed,  fixed, 
and  washed.  It  is  then  immersed  in  a  chloride  of  copper  bath,  composed 
as  follows : — 

Distilled  water   10  parts. 

Chloride  of  sodium    3      „ 

Cuptic  chloride  1  part. 

In  which  it  is  left  until  the  surface  begins  to  get  white.  It  is  then 
thoroughly  washed  for  some  minutes  and  dried.    It  is  then  introduced,  in 
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Dtukl,  into  t  foiUbls  gold  bfttb,  aod  after  toning 

j  fair  half  aa  hoax  and  dried.    Or.  Stolxe,  howerer,  itatae  thai  he 

haa  not  fooad  thia  method  ■neeearfnl. 


fall  daTligbt,  whidi  ia  < 
waahedf     '   " 


Foa  drjing  pUtea  b^  maasa  of  aloobol,  aathyl- alcohol,  aooording  to  Hen 
AUrad  Stia^litx,  ia  mneh  pialanhle  oa  aaeonnt  of  iu  low  boiling  point  and 
the  naUUf  wiA  wUA  H  eoaaeqaallj  erspocatea.  Onlj  abaolate 
alooboT  ahoold  be  anplayed,  aa  whan  it  eootaina  water  it  laaraa  tattr 
marka  whidi  thow  np  in  the  printa.  The  plataa  are  dried  in  the  dark 
and  plaeed  ia  the  alcohol  in  a  tightly  itoppfied  veaaeL  When  the 
alcohol  hae  taken  ap  a  danoerooa  aaasot  ol  water,  it  may  again  be  ren- 
dered abadate  br  pooring  it  oo  ignited  aahydrooa  aolpbate  of  oopper, 
wfatah  fmimUj  beeomea  bine  aa  it  abaorta  the  water,  and  moat  than  be 
re-ivdiai.    Ite  ^jiag  powws  of  aiecbol  appaan  to  ialuamtj  the  plataa 


^ur  lEDitortal  (JTafate. 

DicnoHABr  or  Pbotoorapby. 

l7K.J.WALt.    CfcuaJ  MMloa.)    Laadaai  BaMll.  W*wm.*Tta9,IJWtod. 

Draxiw  tke  iatarral— by  no  maana  •Igag  one— that  haa  elapaed  ainoe 
thepaklatkMio(tlM«Tatedilianof  tUawork  Mr.  WaD  haa  added 
coaaidenblT  to  it.  Pbotompbr  iaonaof  thoae  ideoeea  whiclubeinp 
'*anaBTe,''^ia  ntmii^  rapidly,  heaee  at  frequent  interrala  there  la 
alwaya  to  he  fomd  aooauiing  new  to  record.  In  the  new  editioo 
aeranl  [lie  aiirtlin  artielaa  hare  htm  modi6cd  and  added  to,  while 
altOMthar  saw  topiea  hare  beeo  iatndncwl.  There  ie  one  improre- 
mma  wUA  moat  appeal  to  eTerjr  om— it  ia  thii :  not  only  are  the 
varioM  focarala  fiTan  in  the  tiwa  hatwiitred  graina  and  ooneae,  bat 
eaeh  one  ia  aajliMliil  momiinf  to  tW  decinial  lyatrai  ia  namoiea 
and  cable  aaotfiMtna.  There  b  aMk  waful  informatioa  to  be  found 
ia  iu  SBe  pagei,  and  M  a  book  the  dMonary  ie  haadaoaidy  got  ap. 


Thb  Fiact  of  RocBa. 
Mf  taAfM*  X.  Baaawuu 
Tunui  ia  in  India  a  feaaoa  known  aa  the  Feaet  of  Roeea.    The  poet 
Moorv  givce  a  virid  aeeooat  of  it  ia  21*  Lifkt  •>/  tht  Harrm  (LaOa 
RookA)  when  writiaf  at  the  Vale  of  CaahnxTe,  with  iu  roaea,  the 
brightait  that  earth  erer  gare,  ba  daaeribea  how— 
"  A  happier  amile  Oloaaa  each  btow, 
With  ^riahar  mnU  aaib  heart  uiiBlnaM, 
AadaUtaaaalMg    !■—» 

The  TaO^Mla  Ha  FMBt  of  Boaea : 
TIm  jeToaa  tfrne,  whan  plaaaaraa  poor 
fwlimtf  leaad.  and  ia  their  thowar 
Baaita  Cfm,  like  the  aeaaoa'i  roae— 

The  tanrtat  of  a  hnadied  leavea, 

Ezpaadiaf  while  the  dew-(all  flowa, 

Aad  eT«7  laaf  ita  bala  raeeiTea." 

Thia  Feaat  eoatiouaa  the  whole  tioM  of  the  roeee  remaining  in  bloom 
Hr.  Bhedwar'f  «x  pictnrae  lapiaaaut  an  imaginary,  yet  probable 
Haaa  aaaatad  ia  that  kappyeooatojr.  Theee  pbotographa  are  l/S  x  I^. 
aad  aia  |hllaaiii  liaiiil  The  fact  that  the  aeriaa  were  awarded  a 
medal  at  tha  Photagrapbic  F.ibibhioii  atteaU  their  artiatjc  merite. 
Mr.  Bhedwar  haaaopptiad  na  with  aoae  aaifal  information  coneening 
theae  eompoaitioBa  ?— 

••  Itia  a  aa>  ol  Imaginary  pietaraa.  Than  ia  a  MaM»  in  Caahmare,  in 
India,  ealled  the  Faaet  of  Roaaa.  of  wUah  yoo  will  find  a  ririd  deeerijpiion 
in  Moore'*  LmOa  Boekh—Tlu  Ufht  e/UW  Harrm.  The  Feaat  of  Boaee 
rootinoaa  the  whole  time  of  theee  raowiaing  in  bloom. 

"  The  archliaetiue  of  the  room,  ao  tag  aa  my  knowledge  goee,iaBaraeen, 

arried  iate  ladia  bv  Mahaaaedaaa    The  draaeaa  are  baaad  on  modem 

•^Hitn  ffoetmae     The  faoMr  Itda  aiaaiia  nnnent  ia  ealled  ■  SiMira.'    It 

igioaa  eeatmne.  wldefa  ae  faQoaM  of  Zoroaater,  mala  or  female,  can 

hont    The  oatar  flowlag  gannwit.  which  forma  the  drapery,  ia 

'  ia  Oaiarati  lanyiaaa.    It  ia  the  drea*  ui  general  oae  by 

S  bat  the  way  in  whieh  it  iajpat  on  in  theee  pietorea  ia  peca- 

liar  to  tbc  Faiaae  hidiM.    Aa  artiatia  Meenn  baa  bean  taken  with  tha 

diaai.    The  Ffeiaae  ladiaa  aeeer  mata  aboat  aa  draaeed  in  tliia  aeriaa. 

Ytttj  n' — tr  orar  the  'Stidrm,'  aad  andar  tha  'Sari'  a  kind  of 


:kat:  the 

•heWi 


liaaai  «kiah  U  nowad«ya  gattiaa 
aiTniaHlMiaiii  Boropaan  eoatoma  ad' 
'>aH:— 
a  llow«  girl  are  boa^t  by  two  ladiaa  of  higher  order. 

V  riofttT  oiTi.) 

'  are  Men  in  thia  weaving  a  garland  to  deeorate  their 
Ra4**—Wta%iimt  |A<  Omlamd.) 
■he  Ihrae  Mataw  aia  kai^ng  tha  ^tland.    (Ftoit  of 

V   fT.jrtiod.) 

left  ataM,  art  talking  orcr  their  lore  afiaira. 


"  6.  '  L'Inamorata '  ia  snppoaed  to  be  anzioosly  waiting,  dreaming  of 
Lore'f  Young  Drtam,  tot  a  moetage  from  her  lover. 
"  6.  Here  her  hope  ia  reaUaed  by  the  love  meeaenger," 


RECENT  PATENTa. 


APPUCATI0N8  FOR  PATENTS. 

Na  15,783.— "tmprovamenta  in  Photographic  Cameras."    J.  D.  Mdcklow. 

Oattd  OetcUr  8,  IMQ. 

No.  U^830.— " Impiovanaota  in  Photographic  Detective  Camenu."  A.  J. 
BuncaaL— j>ataf  Odiitr  7. 18W. 

Na  18,842.—"  laurowwmt*  in  Appliance*  for  the  Honnting  of  Photo- 
DwUc  and  other  netnaa  or  OonflgiuatioiuL''  B.  H.  U  Taiovct.— Dated 
Ocuotf  7,  loWh 

Mo,  lS,9n.— "  Actnatfaig  Fbotonanhio  Ounen  Bhottar*  by  Electro-magnetic 
aad  llectro-voltaic  Maaa*.**  a  K.  Kslp  aad  B.  Bxovmsl— Dated  October  8. 
18Ml  ^ 

No.  I6,MI.—"  Improved  Photographic  Ckmea."  Oommonicated  by  W. 
TabiaL    J.  P.  Batlt.— Aatef  Odattr  8,  188a 

So.  14,038.—"  ImpiwranMBt*  in  Photographic  Sbattera."  O.  DicumoH.— 
Dattd  Octeitr  »,  18IWI 

Na  I6,04fi.— "  Appaiatoa  fbr  ProdDcing  and  Delivering  Silhouette  aad  other 
Fbotopapha.*'    B.  W.  Paaa  aad  M.  J  varoi.— />a(«<  October  S>,  1890. 

Na  1«,064.— "  Imiaovt*  la  Chmaraa."  W.  OairrrrBa.- i>ata<  October 
10b  180a 

a 

fHrrtniQ^  of  ;feoctetu;&. 

MBBTIMOS  or  B0CIITIB8   FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 
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THI  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
OCTOBBB  »,— Mr.  A.  L.  Uaadaiaoa  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bridg*  ibowcd  print*  from  two  of  the  negative*  that  had  baan 
taken  of  tb*  meaiban  by  Mr.  Bobart  at  the  laat  meeting. 

TharawaaafaUattaMeaiaaf  BMmb*(*to  witaaai  tna  flnt  monthly  Untem 
diaplay  of  tta  ataaea,  aad  te  kaar  a  jufn  ^  Mr.  T.  B,  Fieahwater  on  the 
OMitlaa,  /*  there   anf  Aimmlaft  m   Uwing  a  Large  Objective  mth  <A« 

Mr.  FanawATm  aaid :  Tin*  ha*  not  aUowad  m*  to  pot  my  remark*  down 
in  the  fbtm  of  a  paper,  bat  I  hop*  I  *hall  B*  able  to  *how  that  all  thii  talk 
abont  large  ohi*ctlv**  for  tb*  lanteni  I*  not  what  it  repraent*,  uoept,  perhap*, 
in  appaaiaaea  aad  oatwaid  (how,  which,  by-tb«-by*,  m*  a  very  long  way 
withMapeepie.  I  waa one*  in  ■  hall  getting  ready  for  the  *how.  when  a 
lull  llliaaii ;  aba  looked  at  the  laatam  vary  *twUon*ly,  **  if  *h*  knew  all 


abaatH,aadtaniBgteaM,MU,  "WbatabaaatifUlaDterat  Itaeenuooita 
a  pity  to  a**  loeh  aa  iaatnuaaat'*  On  another  oooaaion  I  had  a  nnall  tin 
Untcra  OD  tb*  table,  wb*n  hmm  nobi*  •well  remarked,  "  You  ore  not  going  to 
•bow  that  thing  t"  I  aaid  Indeed  I  w**.  After  th*  exhibition  I  did  not  aee 
htm.  Bat  awagk  of  thia,  Ftaat,  perhap*,  I  ahoold  ahow  you  the  cone  of  light 
a*  it  paaaaa  ftam  the  oondaoier  to  the  front  len*.  Now,  if  you  are  uiing  a 
abort-foeaa  eaadaaair,  one  that  la  uiually  anpplied  with  a  lantern  for  limelight, 
voQ  will  Aad  th*  eon*  ooo**  down  to  tucb  a  point,  that  i«,  about  nine  inches 
Mfor*  it  uoaiM ;  now.  If  yon  plae*  a  •iz-ioch  len*  in  thia  cone  at  it*  right 
place,  that  la,  at  it*  fooo*  vrtth  u*  pictoie  in  the  lantern,  yon  will  aee  that  the 
diamatar  of  to*  apot  of  light  i*  abont  on*  aad  a  half  inche*  in  diameter,  *o  yon 
*a*  a  two-iaeh  len*  i*  quit*  large  anoogh  to  pick  np  all  the  raya  (Tom  a  four- 
iaeh  eaadaoaar  aad  carry  then  to  the  Ikont  combination  ;  but  if  yon  place  an 
akht>iaA  liaa,  thia  Muae  eone  of  light  ha*  com*  down  very  much,  and  i* 
aUMat  08  the  enaa^  *o  that  thara  i*  not  enoogh  light  to  fill  the  lena  *o  a*  to 
iUonrfnat*  the  whole  of  tb*  dl*c,  •«  1  shall  pruently  ahow.  I  intend  to  ^nt  on 
lenac*  of  diifennt  form* — tb*  old  nicniacua  pair,  aingle  achromatic,  usmg  in 
frxmt  of  both  of  tb***  a  (top  abont  one-third  or  the  diameter  of  the  lena.  Thia 
atop  b  aaoaaaary  to  rat  off  the  oatar  pencila  of  light  aad  aive  a  flatter  field  and 
better  daOaltion.  Tb*  other  len*  ia  *  combination  of  tne  portrait  form,  but 
altand  in  the  curve*  to  give  a  flatter  image  on  the  acreen.  Now,  if  yon  me  a 
Urge  len*  of  thia  form  of  about  eight  inchea  in  focua  with  the  aame  condenaer, 
you  will  oadoobtedly  gain  aome  eon*i<lenble  advantage ;  it  will  pick  up  tha 
raya  better  than  tha  tmaU  lea*  and  cover  the  diac  much  better,  but  you  so 
incnaae  the  die  of  all  year  Stting*  and  the  weight  of  your  lantern  you  have  to 
carry.    Some  will  aar  that  i*  of  no  conaequenee ;  you  muat  have  a  rab ;  a 

Cnd  or  two  ia  of  little  moment.  That  ia  all  very  well,  but  a  aet  of  auch 
•a  i*  ratbar  a  lerlooa  matter.  Now,  if  yon  alter  the  condenaer  in  auch  a 
way  that  the  eon*  of  U^t  b  longer,  you  will  then  illnminate  the  amaller  lens, 
■«  I  will  *how,  tad  get  m  good  *  picture  as  with  the  large  objective.  Then 
come*  the  qoeatiea  of  datnitlon.  It  doe*  not  m*tter  for  long-focu*  len*«e 
what  form  i*  naid ;  a  itegia  lena  will  give  jnst  as  flat  a  field  ss  a  oomponnd  len*» 
and  pa**  mar*  ligfct.    TCl*  will  apply  to  len*«s  of  above  ten  inchea  in  focn*. 

Mr.  O.  R.  Baku  oaid  that  there  woa  bound  to  be  a  falling  ofl'  in  definition 
at  the  edga  of  the  picture.     A*  to  the  iIk  of  condenser,  with  a  four-inch  one 
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there  w»8  want  of  complete  illumination  if  the  slide  were  cushion-shaped.  For 
the  olo'ective,  he  used  to  think  lenses  of  two-inch  diameter  sufficient  for  all 
pnrpaees,  but  had  been  converted  to  a  preference  for  large  lenses  for  long 
diatuices.  Kor  a  lens  of  six-inch  focus,  two  inches  diameter  was  sufficient, 
For  puainn,  plano-convex  condensers  of  the  usual  form  act  very  well ;  but  for 
limeught  it  was  certainly  better  to  use  the  Herschel  form,  meniscus  and  double 
convex.  ... 

Mr.  Freshwater  did  not  think  the  form  of  condenser  had  much  to  do  with 
It.  He  had  tried  many  forms,  and  found  nothing  much  better  than  the  usual 
form  of  two  plano-convex  lenses. 

Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  said  that  he  proposed  to  show  on  the  blackboard 
wlleB  and  how  any  advantage  would  ari-se  in  the  use  of  large  objectives.  He 
then  showed  by  diagrams  that  in  the  case  of  a  perfect  optical  system  there  was 
no  advantage  in  a  large  objective,  provided  that  the  object  in  the  slide  was  clear 
black  and  white.  With  photographic  slides,  however,  on  account  of  their 
semi-translncency,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  light  passing  that  was  dispersed  so 
far  as  to  be  out  of  the  area  included  by  a  small  objectire,  whilst  with  a  large 
objective  this  light  would  be  received  and  utilised  in  the  formation  of  the 
inu^^.  A  form  of  objective  which  he  had  constructed,  and  which  worked  very 
succesafolly,  was  a  slight  modification  of  the  ordinary  Petzval  portrait  lens. 
In  order  to  obtain  greater  flatness  of  field  he  had  used  a  double  convex  of  about 
equal  radii  for  the  positive  lens  of  the  back  combination.  This,  with  a  suitable 
concave  lens  and  a  small  front  lens,  gave  very  satisfactory  results.  The  general 
form  of  this  lens  was  shown  on  the  blackboard. 

Mr.  W.  E  Debknham  inquired  whether  Mr.  Taylor  would  not  inclnde  as 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  large  objective  the  fact  that  condensers  were,  gene- 
rally speaking,  far  from  bringing  the  rays  of  light  to  a  point,  and  that  with 
any  flame  illumination,  such  as  paraffin,  the  light  must  be  spread  over  a 
considerable  area  at  the  place  of  the  objective. 

Mr.  Taylor  certainly  agreed  that  with  a  paraffin  illuminant  there  was  an 
advantage  in  a  large  objective,  as  well  as  to  catch  the  light  spread  about  by 
imperfection  in  the  condensing  system.  As  an  example  of  what  could  be  done, 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Gmbb  had  constructed  an  achromatic  condenser  of  six 
inches  diameter,  capable  of  passing  the  whole  of  the  light  through  a  quarter- 
inch  microscopic  objective.  It  was  impossible  to  make  a  perfect  condenser 
with  less  than  three  glasses. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Ckmbrano  thought  that  therei  should  always  be  the  power  of 
altering  the  distance  between  the  slide  and  the  condenser,  so  as  to  get  a  more 
concentrated  cone  of  rays  on  the  slide  when  the  opening  was  of  small  size. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  there  were  many  inch  condensers  that  would  not 
illuminate  a  three-inch  slide,  especially  if  of  cushion  shape.  He  had  overcome 
the  difficulty  on  one  occasion  by  unscrewing  the  condenser  till  it  only  just 
hung  in  its  place,  and  so  brought  it  close  enough  to  the  slide  to  illuminate  it 
all  over. 

A  number  of  slides  were  then  shown,  including  many  subjects  photographed 
by  the  Chairman  during  his  late  visit  to  the  West  India  Islands,  and  others  by 
Mesas.  Cembrano,  Chang,  Medland,  and  Wollaston. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 
October  9, — Mr.  Francis  Cobb  in  the  chair. 

The  Camera  Club  opened  its  winter  session  of  technical  meetings,  a  paper  on 
DentUy  of  Negatives  being  read  by  Captain  Abney. 

Captain  Abney,  in  his  lecture,  examined  critically  the  grease-spot  method  of 
measuring  density  of  negatives,  as  employed  by  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield,  and 
showeil  that  for  measuring  the  traifSparency  of  a  negative  that  method  intro- 
duced important  error.  He  then  described  and  exhibited  in  working  his  own 
photometer,  and  contended  for  its  theoretical  and  practical  accuracy.  In  con- 
clusion, he  conducted  an  interesting  inquiry  as  to  the  interchangeability  of 
time  and  intensity  for  Ixitli  long  and  short  exposures. 

On  Thursday,  October  23,  Mr.  E.  J.  Humphery  will  read  a  paper  on  The 
JUproduciion  qf  Potitivea  and  Negatives.    Meeting  at  half-pa.st  eight  p.  m. 


WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
OcTOBKR  10.— Annual  general  meeting.— Mr.  C.  Bilton  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  annual  report,  having  been  read,  was  adopted. 

Mr.  C.  Whitino  moved  that  Rule  5  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  clause 
that  provided  that  the  Resident  be  not  eligible  for  re-election.  He  thought  it 
nndeeirable,  siwaking  generally,  if  a  Society  possessed  a  good  President,  not  to 
pve  the  membet«  an  opportunity  of  re-electing  him.  They  could  not  do  better 
than  follow  the  example  of  the  Parent  Society,  which  had  not  changed  its 
President  for  many  years. 

Mr.  U  C.  Bennett  seconded  the  motion  and  spoke  in  its  support. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Low,  while  adniittinu  that  there  was  something  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Whiting's  argument,  pointed  out  that  the  converse  was  equally  applicable  •  an 
unsuitable  President  might  be  elected,  and,  if  the  motion  was  carried,' the 
opportunity  for  selecting  a  substitute  would  to  some  extent  be  lost  The 
alteration  was  made  in  onler  that  every  member  should,  like  the  French 
soldier,  have  the  Marshal's  b&tan  in  his  knapsack,  or,  in  other  words,  stand  an 
eqnal  chance  of  occupying  the  Presidential  chair. 

Mr.  r.  Winter  thought,  putting  both  arguments  in  the  scale,  that  the  un- 
pleasantness which  might  arise  if  the  rule  were  rescinded  would  quite  counteract 
any  po«sible  benefit  from  the  change,  and  therefore  hoped  the  meeting  would 
allow  the  rule  to  stand. 

Mr.  J.  A.  UoDOES  had  always  looked  upon  the  rule  as  being  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  Society,  and  he  reminded  members  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  Its  being  proposed.  It  was,  moreover,  contrary  to  the  original  ccn- 
Btitntion,  and  be  should  like  to  see  its  recession.  He  hoped  that  his  remarks 
""j  i"!"'  ™  construed  in  a  personal  sense,  as  they  were  intended  to  be  general 
*ni  without  reference  to  individuals. 

Mr.  Wbitino  (in  reply)  thought  that  in  the  election  of  officers  it  should  not 
oe  sapposed  that  the  person  voting  entertained  an  unfriendly  feeling  for  the 
person  for  whom  he  did  not  vote.    They  wohW  not  be  doing  fnstiM  to  the 


Society  if  they  did  not  act  independently,  and  if  feelings  of  jealousy  occurred' 
it  was  their  duty  to  smother  them. 

The  President  said,  as  proposer  of  the  resolution  last  year,  he  should  be- 
very  sorry  to  see  it  rescinded,  he  having  suggested  it  mainly  upon  the  ground 
that  an  annual  change  in  leadership  would  be  beneficial  to  the  Society,  and 
would  give  every  memljer  the  opportunity  of  so  studying  the  interests  of  th& 
Society  that  he  might  be  elected  to  the  oliair. 

The  motion  having  been  put  to  tlie  meeting  was  negatived  by  a  m^ority 
of  one. 

A  discussion  on  the  financial  statement  and  the  balance-sheet  ensued,  ini 
which  Messrs.  Lynn,  Leslie  Selby,  Whiting,  and  others  took  part. 

A  discussion  followed  upon  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  making  the- 
financial  year  conterminous  with  the  jinnnal  general  meeting,  which  ended  by 
the  following  resolution,  moved  by  Dr.  Low,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hazeon  :  "  That 
all  subscriptions  hwcome  payable  on  the  1st  October,  old  members  whose 
subscriptions  are  paid  to  the  1st  January,  to  pay  three-fourths  of  the  full 
ainount,"  being  carried. 

Further  revisions  in  the  rules  having  been  made,  the  election  of  officers  was 
proceeded  with. 

The  President  stated  that  he  was  glad  to  inform  the  meeting  that  Mr.  G.  F. 
Blackmore  had  been  nominated  for  the  office  of  President,  whereupon  Mr. 
Blackmore  replied  that  though  quite  sensible  of  the  honour  conferred  upon 
him,  yet,  owing  to  the  many  demands  upon  his  time,  he  felt  it  quite  impossible  - 
to  accept  the  office,  feeling  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  President  to  devote  all 
possible  time  and  energy  to  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  The  hour  being  late,  it 
was  decided  to  adjourn  the  meeting  to  Friday,  October  17,  when,  bearing  in 
mind  the  importance  of  the  business,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  all  memt>ers- 
will  make  a  special  effort  to  attend. 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 

October  11, — Mr.  E.  Bayston  in  the  chair. 

Messrs.  T.  0.  Phillips  and  H.  T.  Culliford  were  proposed  as  new  members. 

Mr.  Edward  Dunmobe  read  a  paper  on  A  Few  Odds  and  Ends  of  Photo- 
graphic Practice,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  he  thought  he  would  com- 
mence by  finding  fault  with  some  of  the  practices  to  which  photographers- 
young  in  the  practice  of  the  art  were  addicted.  It  was  a  curious  fact  that  a 
great  proportion  of  those  who  took  up  photography  as  an  amusement  knew  all 
about  it,  and  were  perfectly  uniu.structable  in  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  In 
fact,  it  was  not  until  they  had  pursued  it  for  some  considerable  time  that  they 
began  to  find  out  there  was  something  to  learn.  Then  difficulties  came,  not 
singly,  but  in  battalions  ;  contradictory  results  were  obtained,  developers  and 
plates  were  changed,  and  in  the  end  the  whole  thing  was  in  a  muddle,  and 
photography  was  thrown  over.  He  was  inclined  to  think  tliat  the  giving  up 
of  photography  was  an  advantage  to  the  rest  of  the  brotherhood.  It  was 
certainly  no  los.s.  There  would  always  be  a  considerable  percentage  of  press- 
the-button  amateurs,  but  as  time  went  on  they  would  gradually  become  less, 
and  the  real  earnest  workers  would  be  in  the  majority.  On  ihe  other  hand, 
there  were  workers  who  entered  into  the  work  with  great  energy,  never  dis- 
heartened by  failures,  and  whose  efforts  were  crowned  with  success.  There 
were  certain  qualifications  essential  to  success :  patience,  perseverance,  and . 
carefulness,  dominated  by  an  acute  perception  of  the  artistic  and  beautiful. 
Given  these  qualifications,  the  photngrapliic  aspirant  was  almost  certain  to 
succeed.  The  most  important  part  of  the  photographic  process,  and  which 
required  all  their  artistic  qualifications,  was  the  judgment  that  decided  what 
form  and  composition  the  picture,  whether  portrait,  group,  or  landscape, 
should  possess.  The  most  technically  perfect  negative  was  scarcely  worth 
looking  at  pf  it  failed  in  composition  and  lighting.  He  urged  all  amateurs  to 
cultivate  their  artistic  knowledge  as  much  or  more  than  anything  else.  The 
reckless  exposure  of  plates  not  only  did  no  good,  but  induced  habits  of  careless- 
ness. He  advised  them  to  make  it  a  rule  never  to  expose  a  plate  without  a 
purpose.  No  matter  what  the  object  might  be,  let  there  be  some  definite 
intention  in  the  mind.  In  choosing  a  subject  it  must  be  remembered  pictorial 
effect  depended  very  much  on  the  direction  of  the  light.  A  dominant  side 
light  was  nearly  always  an  advantage.  A  light  behind  the  camera  was  not,  as 
a  rule,  conducive  to  good  effect,  the  shadows  being  reduced  to  the  least  possible 
quantity  and  high  lights  inordinately  increased.  With  regard  to  the  Ijurning 
question  of  exposure,  he  looked  upon  actinometers,  tables,  &c.,  as  hindrances 
rather  than  aids.  If  the  light  was  uniform  in  quality,  which  it  never  or  seldom 
was,  some  reliance  might  be  placed  upon  them  ;  but  as  the  luminosity  of  the 
light  to  the  eye  was  not  equal  to  its  actinism  on  the  plate,  any  exposure  metre 
based  on  the  apparent  strength  of  the  light  to  the  eye  must  give  fallacious 
results.  The  colour  of  the  light  was  the  most  important  factor  in  the  matter. 
Actinometers  on  the  principle  of  having  a  sensitive  surface  to  be  coloured  to 
match  a  certain  painted  tint  were  more  reliable  as  far  as  they  went,  but,  owing 
to  the  rapid  changes  that  took  place  in  the  qualities  of  the  light  and  the  rapid 
exposures  that  were  given,  they  might  indicate  a  certain  exposure  at  the  time 
they  were  being  examined  that  would  be  quite  misleading  for  an  exposure  to 
be  given  shortly  afterwards.  He  advised  all  photographers  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  judge  the  proper  exposure  by  tlie  appearance  of  the  image  on  the 
pround  glass,  and  to  train  themselves  to  estimate  the  actinism  of  the  light  by 
its  colour  and  by  the  unaided  eyesight.  The  only  mechanism  regarding  expo- 
sure that  he  thought  was  of  practical  utility  was  uniformity  of  stops.  The 
greatest  step  to  correct  exposure  would  be  made  if  a  standard  size  of  stops  was 
adoptefl.  If  they  knew  the  average  exposure  by  any  one  stop  of  a  standard 
size  they  would  know  it  for  all  their  lenses.  When  a  v.iriety  of  lenses  liy  dif- 
ferent makers  an<l  of  various  foci  were  in  the  kit,  the  value  of  this  imiformity 
could  not  be  overrated.  With  regard  to  shutters,  he  thought  an  easily  working 
drop  shutter  would  do  most  of  the  work  required,  even  when  the  exposure  was 
very  quick.  In  taking  instantaneous  pictures,  if  they  were  expected  to  turn 
out  good,  the  liglit  and  the  subject  must  be  taken  into  consideration  and  suited 
for  the  exposure.  The  objects  mu»t  not  be  too  near,  and  the  contrasts  of  li^ht 
and  shade  not  too  great ;  and  the  CTeatest  possible  amount  of  iiglit  in  the  right  , 
direction  was  a  sine  qti&  mm.  With  respect  to  apparatus,  weight  wa-s  a  decided 
consideration,  but  in  reducing  it  they  must  avoicf  any  sacrifice  of  rigidity.     He  - 
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p  au&cd  the  hMvy,  ■oHd  kilkv  (»M^  vith  bna  leekf  tad  itni*. 
i»  tammUmaAt  Ui  focouliiv  cloth  d«  ftr  th*  eua,  tcUad  rooad  the  cunani 
and  Mcond  with  a  rtnp.  It  aanrind  tfmy  pumae  aad  did  awajr  with  (odm 
•xtn  weight  ThaouBMkitaBri.whatmr  form  it  Bight  tdii^Maat  ha  rigid 
whMittop.  If  aitaBdwiaaBataadr.ltaight  haimpioMdhyaeert  tetaoad 
to  the  tripod  haad  Witt  a  hwB  at  Ike  toMrMd.ia  wUeh  tk*  tMt  ahe«dd  be 
Blaetd  aad  iiiwrtriwahli  itnia  pat  «■  Ifei  aoH  by  ««Hhif  it  to  the  grooad. 
IB  wlady  «aath«  thia  wie  a  inail  plaa  Wtk  aay  atud.  The  itfi  tied  together 
by  a  eatd  boa  one  to  the  ouer,  aA«  t^tmakaa  to  the  (tapor  dtitaaee,  waa 
nty  oaafU  whaa  the  aUad  waa  oa  a  Ippery  larihea.  la  to  Uaaea,  he 
woold  aav  Httla.  Whataeer  thar  «<Mk  ther  iboahl  haeo  good  death  of 
focaa  wnh  a  flat  Sold,  aad  work  «Mk  a  (Urijr  lai|a  apertore,  gtring  aa 
iaaM  Aarp  io  tha  adgai  A  nod  pitMtple  to  adept  wia  to  alwaja  wcric 
wttf  the  lanaatelMd  apertare  that  woaM  glra  the  aeoeaarrdeaaitioa.  By 
wwklag  wtn  a  leaa  alopped  dowa  th«a  waa  daagerof  laek  of  ataMapherie 
panpeeUTa— ttM  aeat  baaatIM  qaalilT  la  a  iaadicape.  Ahoot  deralopiag, 
whalmr  tarn  thajr  aiglA  miapi,  pnMi«  it  waa  a  good  OMk  ha  atoaEl 
ad*iN  Am  to  aUik  la  II,  and  ■aaJBaahxa  thonaghlv  hhIm  «f  It 
HepNAmdthak'aldMairt  iijiii  iiiil^  art  that  othardaealopan  waoU 
B««  giro  aa  gmi  laaatta.  bat  the  pjr»aHMeaia  diralnpiaapt  waa  more  amea- 
abla  to  after  tnataMat  la  the  mailer  of  ttanatllBaHrai,  aad  partlcalarir  radne- 
lioa.  The  faltow  tial  of  waahfag-eoJa  <ii Japaq  aip«li«,  whieh  b  aoaw 
eaaatwaaaBa4*aBla0i^  waaiaolhciaJwlAeeaatraiy.  f)gr  thMMM^  II  waa 
ImpaaAlatoprMeaeaitoa  feaaiaMllnr  aMMeab  Soaa  «Dald  Ml  ataad 
aanaoaia  wttheat  poaa  Iba;  aad  la  aaeh  MMa  we  ahoald  ha?a  to  ftn  back  apea 
aada.  To  iataatfy  a  aaplKa  aolhiag  ww  better  thaa  Mooakhofw'a  pteiaaaa  of 
htehlatlde  of  Mnvy  aad  hieaide  of  MkMriaB  foOowad  br  graaUa  of  aUrar, 
or  iadUi  of  ■■iiaii  hi  ealatka  litliatd  br  a  weak  aatattoa  of  hypo,  aa 
iiiniaMMjil  bf  Hwaik.  l^i  ladaa  the  i 
•otaUaa  of  panhkiUa  of  kaa  fallowed  tgr  h 
of  Unfcyaatda  of  antawiaai  aad  hypai 


with  a  weak  aoialtaa  of  hnboekktb  aa 
aolaUoaaakeaMhakaylathaadkilhai 


dcetitT  of  a  aaptlTfc  a  weak 
tgr  brpo,  or  Howard  ffknaara  method 
I  A  (light  radaelioa  might  be  made 
tM.  or  alam  aad  ettrte  aaid.     Theaa 


daric  room.^    PHaMig,  ta  «>oee  who 
aaay  rtial^tfci  aaid  apvattoa  ea  It 
aaa  leqahad  aa  ta  Ike  dnik  of 


fcaiii  oa  Ike  toalag 

Ml  be  too  ooM  aor  too  hot.    If  the 


AgooddMleT 
aiwanry.  aad  Ik'    ' 
alter  wawfc.    The 
toaiag  bath  waa  above 'aeeeat; 
toaee.    It  aba  «aaaad  a  nqpd 
btasaflkaffMi  waa  aeaar  aaM*  wHm 
teak  a  *<■■  aiialiea  of  hnw  to  dhatba 
Oaa  part  af  aypo  to  ate  or  atz  of  walar  «m  a  good  afMa 

If  Ike  pep*  MlaleriL  lb 


to  be  wed 


it  tewled  to  landaaa  Bataem  la  the 

of  the  toaiag  aotatieB.    The 

with  a  weak  hTpahalh,aett 

phiU  of  dear  formed. 


the  hTpoeol] 


artroaa  aiialii 
Oae  part  af  brpo  to  aee  or  aiz  of  walar  «m  a  aobi  aiaiH*  itianatk  with  ao 
lB8Mi*a  of  twenty  miaalaa.  If  Ike  pap«  bilaler%  Ike  BMal  aSntaU 
lemedjr  la  to  pat  the  priata,  batoe  Ihar  here  heao  mniafiiil  bf  *>tar,  tot 
a  faw  mlaalai  ta  melhylalad  qMH:  (kaa  waah,  Mm,  aad  Ax  ta  tka  anal 
■■■a»  ^w.  if  aay.papmawaaM  WHg after lUitraalmMt  WHkramet 
to  miaallag  priata,  aoUdag  coaU  ha  better  tkaa  ftaak  alarek  paala^  wHh  or 
wttkoot  tka  addmoo  of  aelaliaa.     Tte  deaBlliiam  of  thia  moootast  waa  a 


I  bal^  of  the  opiaioa 
aame  way  ee  aa  aader-wipaaed 
he  aipOMd  to  aeUate  light  Io  nla 
la  MBwerte  the  oiKaam  Ifr. 


r.papmawaamang after IhlitraalmMt    WHkramet 

DoUdag  coaU  ha  better  tkaa  ftaak  alarek  paala^  wHlior 

of  Mlatlaa     A*  deeollneaa  of  thia  moootast  waa  a 

He  mid  thai  macOaga  of  white  gam  wai  alao  an  cx- 


m  the  matter  of  aapplamMlHy  enaaan,  Mr. 
tkat  Ikan  aw  a  alight  adeiatiii  phed  ta  the 
plrta  aUII,  jaat  aTur  dmalupmaat  had  bagaa, 


•letaiL 
aaldhedid  aot  iMak  there  waa 


aamdli 
oUd« 


*  to  be  gaiaed  by  prtMag  aadar  yaaa  rfma,  aiaapt  la  tka  caM  of  eery 
t  aagatlrm.  lleea  hwM  tkaa  goad  woold  be  dose  hv  priatiaft  a  good 
idlre  aader  greea  giaah  It  laaded  ta  mahe  the  pietara  haiah.  It  waa  an 
doilTk 


\ 


A  meiaber  aaked  what  deralopar  Mr.  Duamora  woold  neommeiid  for 
laataataaeoaa  woric 

Mr.  Dcaanai :  The  pyro-eauaoaia  deeetoper  ia  the  beat  for  any  rort  of 
work,  whetUr  laataataaaoaa  or  tImeL 

la  aaewer  to  aaadMr  mamtier.  Mr.  Ommoaa  aeiil,  for  eload  pictnrea  aie 
/'S3  aloa,  aad  glee  kdf  aaeeed  expeaam  Ae  beat  clood  oegatire  woold  be 
oUaiaad  oa  a  aleraiy  iaj. 

The  CajLiuuM  aA»d  tfdaatiaylagtkahtaat  Image  by  bfekromate  of  potaik, 
BO  aa  la  am  a  plala  whlak  bad  baaa  eaaoMd  a»ia.  waa  worth  Ike  Irooble. 

Ma,  DmnnaaaUitwaeaat  AflerapUlehad  faeea  tiaatad  la  thia  way 
it  fialleJ  etwol  t*(DtT  timn  ih*  uael  citawire.  It  waa  all  very  wall  aa  a 
cheericair-  tn  the  amateiir. 

TohUt    :  rKrmulrf. 

Satardeir^  tor  tun,  wo^  »n  nmciAj  ooiine.  A  number  of  aiembvn  met  at 
tka  Ibmpia,  aad  permlaaloa  haviag  beaa  obuisol  to  photograph  withia  the 
armlaela,  a  aenber  of  plalea  wata  expoaol  in  nrxl  aroood  tbe  leaned  apot 
Thea,  after  rrtaraing  to  the  heed<|narter^       '  '•.  whmt  an  excellent  tea 

had  beea  ivorided,  they  naiabed  ep  the  •  i  tmoking  concert 

Prtaai  ate  to  be  deaa  to  tho  baal  eel  oi  .xinr  I'liturae  taken  at  tbe  Club 
oAeial  oattafa  They  wfU  ba  dMdad  iato  two  elaaaaa,  half-plaU  aad  over, 
aad  aader  haU^plale.  Mate  anaateA,  bat  aot  bamad,  to  be  aent  ia  by 
rSI. 


HACKXIY  PHOTOOiUPHIC  HOCICTY. 

A  nMTAT*  aartioa  waa  bald  oa  ThaiMiay,  October  9,  aader  the  diradonhip  of 
Mr.  Haary  J.  Beaaley  (a  aiabar).  Tha  Uea  wm  that  maay  aamtaara  bemtht 
appaMaa  whieh  waa  fooad  aaeleaa  to  them  bat  might  be  of  aae  to  othera,  Uttla, 
if  aay,  taaerra  belag  plaaad  oa  IheOL    Tike  erenlag  waa  moot  amaajng,  Mr. 


Baaale*  gtelac  a  hamoioH  daeeripUoa  of  the  *arlona"articlaa. 


t*fh  lamp,  •>ii'-><  »•  banded 

(|>r  aimed  a 

aaai'  .  aad  00 

eaa*«<t  17  magnailam 

.  -  Ihrnnjrb  a  ajHrit  atore. 

tnring  Coai|iMiy  •eM  MmpMa  of  tlii4r  tarttaa  apMHMfU, 


i<<nllh  abowad  a  new  raaaatiw  fl«*b  laa 
-aUaa  artloa  waa  bi««|^  aaont  by  a 

■  ■■r  to  dleekarge  a  ciTea  Haaatlty  into  a  a 
r".*— 'Jf.t?*  fpf^t  ^  *>"  weal  BaA.  The  Itih  wia 
amaaaiai^  apwa^^ 

The  FIry  Mena:*.  tn 


whieh  ware  doly  dlatrflmted,  the  membera  being  leoneeted  to  report  the  result 
ofthatriaL 

Meaara.  Mawaon  k  Swan  alao  aent  copiea  of  "  Home,  1b  make,  lanteni  slides  "^ 
alao  enlaigaaMOta. 

> 

SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Thb  aaaoal  meetina  of  tbe  above  Society  waa  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  Surrey- 
atreet,  on  October  7,— Mr.  U.  J.  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

Tbe  Taaaacaaa  praeeatad  hie  atatament  of  acooonta  for  the  year,  showing  a 
good  balaaee  in  baad,  whieh  waa  oonatdered  very  aatisfactory  and  dnly  paased. 

The  BaoBSTABT  road  hla  general  report  of  the  nroceedinga  for  the  year,, 
ahowiag  that  thirteea  BMaliaci  had  been  held,  iodaoing  one  apeoial  meeting  : 
nnaierooa  papeia  aad  damoanbatiooa  have  been  rendered,  and  nave  in  no  anudi 
degree  tended  to  pleaaant  and  proHtaUe  meeting* ;  some  mod  work  had  been 
done  by  the  memMii,  aaverml  baring  gained  prims  at  thejMiotographic  ezhtbi- 
tioeaiBdiCMBtBailaaftkeoaoatry,aoUblyMr.  BmeatBatA;  and  altogether 


tka  Soeiaty  was  fa  a  tanttiag  eaadiUoa. '  Ha  ugad  opoa  eaoh  individoM 
member,  1^  aaaroMag  a  Bttla  m  peteoaal  inileenoe  and  a  word  in  aeaaon,  to- 
indnoe  their  amstaor  IHeaida  to  join  the  Sodety  for  mntnal  benefit  He  also 
anaoonoed  that  the  aaaoal  dinner  wonM  be  held  on  tbe  30th  inst,  and  trusted 
all  tha  membera  woold  make  a  apodal  effort  to  be  preaent 

Tbajr  thea  nrooeeded  to  abet  oSoera  for  the  easaing  year,  wUoh,  on  the 
votaa  Mag  taiaa,  weaa  aa  follows :— Mr.  &  J.  Taylor  waa  onanmuraaly  elected 
aa  PraaidaBl  to  iha  aaeawl  Uaw.  Viee-Prmdanl* :  Meaara.  A.  Davy  and  O. 
Bromley.  —ComuU :  Maaan.  A.  Rarnoida,  A.  J.  Brows,  T.  Pomiaa,  Thomas 
Firth,  aad  —  Snaaear.— Aaaovin-  .•  Mr.  &  H.  Peaioa.— fVeaMrer  .■  Mr.  Bradley 
KovrOl    AenUrg:  Mfcfcaaet Bai^ 

Tha  Prmideiil'a  nima  are  agata  oArad  to  eouipetitiou ;  the  sobject  ia  left 

ri  to  the  laaU  or  eaoh  ladlvidBal  oempatitor,  ao  that  printa  of  any  aubjeet  or 
amy  be  eatarad. 
After  velaa  of  Ihaaka  to  tha  raUilag  eflloan  the  meeting  terminated. 


XAKCHKTBB  FBUTOORAPHIOAOCIITT. 
Mr.  Alan  Qaraetl  mmided  ovw  the  aaanal  boainom  matting,  at 
tka  Ooond'       -    -    - 


I  Oooaoil  aad  the  Treaaiirer'a  ataleateat  were 


Octoaiaft. 

whiok  Ike  eal^oiaed  lapott  of 

read  aad  aooepUd. 

The  foUowi^  gaatlaataa  wen  elected  to  form  the  Council  for  the  ensuing 
tirelve  moathe :— /Niairfwir.-  Mr.  Aba  OvtaM.—  Vite-l'TaidmU:  Mesan. 
T.  R  Cobley,  A.  OoveaUr,  Abel  Heywood,  ion.,  J.  Schofield,  and  U.  M.  Whita- 
teid.— i^arwriwi .-  Mr.  /.  SchoOald.— OmKer  .•  Mr.  F.  EdwardsL— ffon.  TVaa- 
aiwer;  Mr.  W.  O.  Coota.— /fna.  .itcnimg:  Mr.  W.  U.  Farrow.— LatUens 
OfmmitUe:  Meaara.  D.  E.  Beneon,  W.  Brooghton,  M.  W.  Thompstone,  and 
H.  M.  WhiteSeld,  the  rcmalaii*  member*  beiag  Meaara.  W.  Blakeby,  F.  W. 
bnrt.  T.  Chiltoa,  H.  SaUthTFrSiiancer,  and  jTwhitham. 

Mr.  John  Holding,  who  haa  been  a  mueh  napeoted  member  of  the  Sodety 
for  many  yaaia,  waa  aaaaimonaly  elected  an  honorary  member. 

A  rtnarkabte  coRaapoadaaea  was  read  that  had  paaaed  between  the  Council 
and  a  foraiar  aMmbar  of  the  Society,  who  had  writlaa  that  hia  solicitor  would 
defiod  aay  aotioa  the  Seoretary  of  an  nareaistered  Boelaty  might  take  to  re- 
cover tbe  aaamal  of  sobecriptioos  claimed,  one  gaiaea  of  which  he  tacitly 
admitted  had  been  doa  to  the  Sodety  for  three  yearo.  The  Coundl  struck  tbe 
iadividoal's  aame  off  the  roU  of  memhcra,  and  the  new  Council  was  requested 
to  take  the  aeeeesary  sUna  to  register  the  Sodety,  in  order  to  prevent  a  recur- 
reaoe  of  aa  incident  whieo  b  happily  extremely  rare  amongst  literary,  sdentlBc, 
and  other  institatlons  where  gentlemea  are  wont  to  rely  upon  their  mutual 
hoBoar  and  good  ftutii. 

AoMdlal  tola  of  Ibaak*  waa  paaaed  to  tha  reUriag  Becntary,  who  had  acted 
4^dvSa  prariow  six  aioalka. 

aamylatwaaUag  pboloBBfha  of  the  new  main  sewer  in  Mancheater,  taken 
by  magaaiam  Ught,  «na«  haadad  roond  by  Mr.  Benson. 

RaroRT. 

Tbe  past  yaar  hsa  beaa  aaatoally  eventAil,  and  chaagea  have  marked  ita 

progrms  tkroogboot    Tbe  death  of  some  of  its  oldest  and  most  valuable  mem- 

oen  haa  beaa  a  distinct  lose  to  the  Society,  and  the  members  of  the  Oonndl  at 

the  doaa  of  their  tenure  of  olBcc  rrcord  with  much  ngnt  the  abaenee  of  thdr 

eoUaagoee,  Meaai*.  Pollitt  and  Athertou,  who  have  paaaed  away 


la  tha  yaar  now  ended,  Mr.  Chadwick,  who  has  acted  aa  Hon.  Secretary  for 
twelve  year*,  has  felt  it  aeosasary  to  resign  ;  00  doubt  bis  able  services  for  so 
long  a  time  are  Hulv  appradaiad  by  the  entire  Sodety. 

Tile  Council  has  held  sixteen  meetings,  but,  fh>m  tbe  cansee  alluded  to,  also 
the  illnens  of  some  of  its  member*  ami  the  total  abaenee  of  our  iVeaident,  the 
maaagamsot  of  the  Soeiaty  haa  devolved  upon  a  email  number  oiil^ ;  yet, 
altkamp  amall  CommitUm  are  generally  credite>l  with  greiUr  activity  tlisn 
laiaa  Oommitteea,  it  b  axtnmely  desirable  that  the  numben  of  the  Couucil  of 
anch  a  Sodety  aa  this  should  be  UMy  mainUined,  so  that  all  sections  may  be 
reprseeated,  and  the  work  to  he  <lonc  may  not  preaa  too  heavily  on  any  indi- 
vidaab  ;  the  Sodety  b  therefore  aaked  to-night  to  modify  the  rule*,  to  enable 
an/  aeate  at  tha  Cooncil  taUe  to  be  Uled  up  aa  vacancies  arise. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  tha  year  there  was  a  dedded  lock  of  enthusiasm,  the 
Society  having  tiarticipatad  in  the  fate  of  all  others  in  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tha 
tide  of  interest  In  its  proceedings. 

Tbe  Council  glaiily  obeervcs  that  of  Ute  the  mi^etinp  have  been  better 
attended,  even  during  the  aummer  months,  and  considerable  interest  has  been 
manireated  iteoerally. 

Ihe  summer  meetings  may  he  prnnonncol  a  sncncss,  notwithstamling  the 
temptation  of  fine  weather,  couple<l  with  tlie  fart  that  numerous  memben  were 
away  for  the  customary  holiiisys  with  their  camirus  nud  iln'  nticnilunifl  ha* 
lieen,  on  tbe  whole,  better  than  «t  wme  of  the  m  '       '     tmdl 

anticipates  a  rsvivH  IntiTmtdnnng  the  coming  »'i  :  iwth 

of  ptiotograpli:  ';>  that  surely  results  Irom  me  rf);uinr  meeiingot  con- 

geaial  «^r11->  ,  pnmiinir  the  same  hobby  and  giriag  mtftOH  tMlit- 

aace  to  each 
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With  regard  to  the  twelve  general  meetings  of  this  Society,  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  of  three  at  the  earlier  dates  that  they  were  filled  up  witn  conversation  and 
discussion. 

At  one  meeting  the  members'  sets  of  lantern  slides  which  had  been  sent  in 
for  competition  were  shown  on  the  screen.  The  adjudication  was  made  by 
Mr.  Paul  Lange,  President  of  tlie  Liverpool  Photographic  Society,  assisted  by 
two  of  its  members,  whose  ser\ices  are  cordially  acknowledged.  The  result 
was  that  our  esteemed  member,  Mr.  Coote,  was  awarded  the  Hrst  position  and 
the  Society's  prize. 

At  another  meeting  a  competition  of  prints  attracted  notice,  the  prizes  being 
awaide<I  to  Mr.  Tomlinson,  for  the  best  print  "over  half- plate,"  and  to  Mr. 
Whitefield,  for  the  best  print  "  half-plate  or  under,"  by  the  votes  of  the  mem- 
bers then  present. 

Two  meetings  have  been  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Society  and  the  amendment  of  the  rule.s. 

The  four  recent  gatherings  have  been  occupied  by  very  succesi>fiil  demonstra- 
tions of  the  development  of  dry  plates  and  the  printing  and  toning  of  albu- 
menised,  kallitype,  Eastman's  platinotype,  Blanchard's,  Olwmetter's,  and  aris- 
totype  papci-si.     These  were  all  ably  conducted  by  members  of  our  Society. 

In  December  last  the  annual  exhibition  and  soirie  took  place,  when  there 
was  exhibited  a  good  collection  of  our  newest  and  best  work,  also  specimens 
and  apparatus  from  various  manufacturers,  which  attracted  close  attention,  and 
have  doubtless  proved  profitable  to  the  firms  who  exhibited. 

The  Members'  work,  consisting  of  both  prints  and  transparencies,  was  shown 
in  the  Lecture  Room  to  an  appreciative  gathering  of  members  and  friends. 

The  Lantern  Section  provided  two  exhibitions  in  the  large  hall  of  the 
Athenaeum  last  session,  and  others  in  our  Lecture  Room.  These  were  con- 
sidered excellent,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  these  days  of  improved 
optical  lanterns,  and  the  almost  perfect  lantern  plates  now  obtainable,  many 
more  results  should  be  forthcoming  from  our  lantemists.  The  Council  hopes 
they  will  give  a  better  response  this  winter. 

TTie  outdoor  meetings  have  not  been  numerously  attended,  but  those  who 
have  joined  the  excursions  have  been  well  pleased,  for,  while  there  has  been 
no  complaint  of  several  dozen  tripods  being  in  everybody's  way,  there  has  been 
a  sufficient  attendance  to  yield  friendly  intercourse,  piquant  humour,  and  many 
good  pictures.  ^ 

With  rfcspect  to  the  future,  the  Council  has  prepared  work  for  its  successors 
in  arranging  for  an  exhibition  in  Decemlwr  next,  which  it  is  earnestly  hoped 
the  Society  will  take  up  in  a  hearty  manner,  and  produce  on  the  walls  that 
variety  and  high  quality  of  work  which  it  is  certain  many  of  its  members 
habitually  accomplish. 

The  Treasurer  will  present  his  financial  statement,  which,  of  course,  shows 
the  balance  on  the  right  side.  Tlie  expenditure  has  been  made  with  a  great 
regard  to  economy,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  members  are  to  have 
the  entire  benefit  of  their  subscriptions  they  should  pay  them  at  once  when 
due,  for  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  purchase  apparatus  that  would  have 
been  most  useful  in  consequence  of  several  members  relying  on  the  kindness  of 
others  and  deferring  the  payment  of  their  contributions  to  the  general  weal. 

In  the  past  year  many  gentlemen  whose  names  are  on  the  roll  of  membership 
have  not  come  to  the  meetings,  but  as  the  increased  satisfaction  of  those  who 
have  attended  becomes  better  known  to  the  absentees,  the  Council  expects  the 
forthcoming  session  will  prove  more  enjoyable  to  all,  and  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  both  taste  and  skill  in  the  photographic  art. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
October  9.— General  meetmg. 

Mr.  AXDREW  Stewart,  Editor  of  Tlie  People's  Friend,  gave  a  lecture  on  How 
Our  Morning  Paper  is  Laid  on  Our  Breakfast  T<ible.  The  lecturer  minutely 
described  the  various  details  in  connexion  with  the  pro<luction  of  a  daily  paper, 
from  the  receiving  of  "copy"  to  the  despatching  of  the  papers  to  the  railway 
station.  A  capital  series  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  different  processes 
carried  on  in  a  newspaper  office  was  thrown  upon  the  screen,  which  gave  the 
members  a  realistic  view  of  the  working  of  a  newspaper  establishment. 

Mr.  V.  C.  Baird  exhibited  a  number  of  prints  on  Fallowfleld's  aristotype 
toned  in  the  ordinary  borax  toning  bath. 


BRECHIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  7.    Iii 
the  absence  of  the  President  (Mr.  W.  8.  Adamson),  Dr.  J.  Anderson  (Vice- 
President)  occupied  the  chair. 

The  Seckbtaby  read  the  President's  address  to  the  members,  in  which  Mr. 
Adamson  offered  five  prizes  for  landscape,  instantaneous  work,  portraiture, 
enlargements,  and  transparencies,  all  the  work  to  be  -given  in  by  October  31. 
It  was  also  arranged,  on  his  suggestion,  that  a  public  lantern  exhibition  should 
be  held  early  next  month. 

Thereports  of  the  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Curator  were  read  and  adopted. 
ITie  Treasurer's  was  very  satisfactory,  showing  a  considerable  balance  in  favour 
of  the  Association. 

O^cs-'iearers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows  -.—President :  Mr 
w.  Shaw  Adamson,  Careston  Castli-.—  Vice-Presidents :  Messrs.  G.  Mackie  and 
Baihe  Lawrence.— Cr>m»ii«e«;  Messrs.  H.  Braid,  A.  Brown,  and  William 
Dakers.— Curator ;  Mr.  J,  C.  Middleton.— TVetururer.-  Mr.  William  Stewart 
jnn.— Secretory  .•  Mr.  J.  D.  Ross,  6,  High-street. 

It  was  agreed  to  hold  the  meetings  on  Tuesdays  instead  of  Wednesdays. 

BERLIN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE   PROMOTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
September  19,— Professor  Vogel  in  the  chair. 

This  was  the  first  meeting  since  the  vacation,  and  the  Chairman  conse- 
quently embraced  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  orcongratulating  the  Associa- 
tion on  its  reassembly.  He  then  laid  before  the  meeting  the  first  volume  of 
tas  new  LtArbuch  der  PhotoyrajAie,  and  presented  it  to  the  Association.     The 


elaborate  illustration  of  the  new  work  renders  it  a  highly  valuable  contribution 
to  photographic  literature,  and  the  meeting  expressed  sincere  thanks  for  the 
presentation. 

Herr  Schultz-Henke  exhibited  a  number  of  photographs  of  himself  and 
family,  taken  by  an  automatic  apparatus  by  Ramspeck  on  the  occasion  of  his 
la.st  visit  to  Hamburg.  The  portraits  had  the  appearance  of  ferrotypes,  which 
they  also  resemble  in  their  method  of  prei)aration.  The  statement  that  only 
three  minutes  elapsed  from  the  insertion  of  the  coin  to  the  delivery  of  the 
photograph  occasioned  general  surprise. 

Dr.  Hezekiel  then  showed  a  number  of  views  which  he  had  taken  of  the 
recent  naval  manreuvres,  and  also  a  number  of  prints  on  his  so-called  silver- 
platiniini  paper.  The  advantage  of  this  paper  appears  to  be  that  it  gives  great 
detail  and  deep  blacks  without  it  being  necessary,  as  hitherto,  that  the  nega- 
tive should  be  very  hard.  The  printing  is  carried  out  in  the  same  way  as  with 
albumen  and  gelatine  paper,  except  that  the  proof  is  printed  rather  darker 
than  it  is  desired  that  it  ultimately  should  be,  whereupon  it  is  washed  and 
toned  in  a  platinum  bath,  instead  of  a  gold  bath,  after  which  it  is  fixed  with 
ordinary  fixing  soda.  The  tone  can  be  made  brown-black  or  blue-black, 
according  as  desired.  The  receipt  for  the  toning  bath  is  supplied  togetJier 
with  the  paper  manufactured  by  Dr.  Hezekiel.  The  toning  salt  employed 
consists  mainly  of  pofassium-platinous-chloride.  Dr.  Hezekiel  exhibited  a 
number  of  prints  on  this  paper  which  fully  justified  the  claims  made.  The 
new  paper  co.sts  1.50  m.  per  sheet,  as  against  2.60  m.,  the  cost  of  the  old  paper 
since  the  rise  in  price  of  platinum.  The  new  paper  prints  quicker  than  the 
old  printing-out  platinum  paper,  though  slower  than  developing  platinum 
paper. 

Herr  Rau  stated  that  he  had  employed  this  paper,  and  found  it  excellent  in 
all  respects,  and  quite  independent  of  whether  the  negatives  were  hard  or  not. 

Herr  Diskan  gave  an  explanation  of  the  recent  gradual  rise  in  the  price  of 
platinum,  wliich,  he  said,  was  due  to  the  daily  increasing  consumption  of  that 
metal  for  the  manufacture  of  incandescent  lamps,  the  firm  of  Siemens  alone 
using  about  30,000  m.  (ISOOt)  worth  every  month. 

The  Chairman  then  proceeded  to  report  on  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 
to  obtain  Government  support  for  the  technical  school  foundeil  by  the  A.ssocia- 
tion.  He  had,  he  said,  applied  to  the  Jtinisters  in  whose  province  the  matter 
fell,  and  received  a  friendly  response.  It  was  proposed,  however,  that  both  the 
students  and  the  Association  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  institution 
by  paying  fees  tor  the  in.struction  they  received. 

After  some  discussion  on  this  subject,  and  on  the  photographic  institute  for 
ladies  founded  by  the  Lette- Association,  the  proceedings  terminated. 


<tcitrt0|}onDrencr 


tSF  Correapondenti  should  fwser  write  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


SPECTACLES  AND  DEFECTIVE  VISION. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — Tonr  comments  on  this  subject  in  a  recent  number  tempt  me  to 
the  egoism  of  placing  my  own  difficulties  before  you  in  this  matter.  My 
eyes  are  very  unequal  in  power,  the  left  being  very  short-sighted,  and  the 
right  being  all  but  normal.  Many  years  ago  I  was  fitted  with  spectacles 
at  the  Charing  Cross  Eye  Hospital,  the  glass  for  the  normal  eye  being  all 
but  plain  glass,  and  the  left  being  only  sufficiently  strong  to  bring  up  its 
short  sight  to  enable  me  to  write  or  read  comfortably  at  table  with  it — 
not  strong  enough  to  enable  me  to  see  clearly  any  further  distance  than 
that.  Consequently  I  never  use  my  two  eyes  in  combined  vision  :  it  is 
either  the  right  for  all  looking  about,  or  the  left  for  reading  or  other  close 
work.  This  leads  to  a  perpetual  "  dislocation  "  of  vision,  if  I  may  so 
term  it,  there  being  a  conscious  change  over  of  vision  from  one  eye  to  the 
other,  leading  to  perpetual  discomfort,  feeling  of  strain,  Ac.  Some  time 
back  Mr.  Chapman  Jones  in  your  columns  adverted  to  the  subject,  and, 
stating  his  case  to  be  similar,  said  he  had  experienced  perfect  relist  by 
having  glasses  made  to  bring  the  sight  of  both  eyes  quite  level  in  power — 
I  presume  for  all  ordinary  looking  about.  As  mine  were  certainly  not  so, 
• — my  short-sighted  eye  being  provided  for  reading  distiuce  only — I  at 
once  had  a  glass  fitted  for  that  eye  to  bring  its  sight  equal  to  the  right 
eye  for  distance  work,  ordinary  looking  about.  The  change  was  curious  : 
while  I  certainly  could  see  equally  well  with  each  eye,  there  was  a  most 
perplexing  feeling  going  on  within,  for  the  images,  though  equally  clear, 
were  iwt  equal  in  size,  that  of  the  left  eye  being  very  greatly  smaller  than 
the  other.  The  attempt  at  combined  vision  was  thus  most  peculiar  and 
speedily  most  painful,  for  in  an  hour  or  so  I  was  compelled  to  revert  to 
my  usual  glasses,  both  eyes  having  become  bloodshot  and  greatly  inflamed 
all  round,  while  the  internal  distress  was  very  great. 

Now,  how  can  my  eyes  differ  from  Mr.  Jones's  so  much  as  to  lead  to  so 
different  a  result  ?  Is  it  possible  to  obtain  glasses  that  should  render 
the  sight  of  such  widely  divergent  vision  as  mine  equal  in  power  each  to 
the  other,  and  at  the  same  time  give  an  image  from  each  eye  equal  in 
size  ?  In  no  other  way  can  I  see  that  I  can  get  relief  from  the  perpetual 
feeling  of  strain,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  such  glasses  are  oi)tically  im- 
possible of  manufacture.  Does  your  experience  led  you  to  know  of  such 
another  case  being  dealt  with  successfully  ?  I  shall  be  grateful  for  any 
comments  you  can  help  me  with,  or  that  any  of  your  experienced  oculist 
readers  can  afford. — I  am,  yours,  *o.,  Fked.  H.  Evans. 

158,  Osbaldeston-road,  N.,  October  11,  1890. 
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HABTXACK'S  NEW  LENS. 
To  the  Edro*. 

Bn, — I  M*  jaa  hsTe  an  article  on  Dr.  Uartnaek'$  St»  Pkolografhie 
Aplamttt  aid  Pamtoteapet.  Throogb  the  kindneet  d  Dr.  Hmitoaek  and 
Dr.  If ietbe.  of  Potedam.  I  am  able  to  eBhibit  one  at  the  Soeiety'i  Exhibi- 
tioD  in  Pail  Mall.  It  i*  of  18  cm.  (7J  incbee)  fbena,  and  hai  a  ratio 
■pertorc  o(/-8.  Tbe  irii  diaphragm  ia  Tcrjr  neat,  bat  the  mounting  is,  I 
think.  anDaoeaaarily  Urge.  The  limm  are  aynimetriotl  combination*, 
worked  to  ipeeial  enrrea  to  rait  the  Jena  Boroiilicata  ^aia.  The  work. 
maadiip  laavee  nothing  to  be  danred,  bat  I  am  (till  doabtftl  whether  ita 
a|itieal  propertiea  will  ehow  a  ■nperioritj  orer  tlM  "  ■ymmetricaU  "  and 
"  reetOunars  "  of  oat  leading  En^iah  optieiana. 

To  iiiit  tbe  leqoirvmeot*  ol  riwllJl  photographen  who  might  wiah  to 
ti7  tbeae  leoMi.  I  panoaded  Dr.  TiTfiiik  le  eanatmet  the  aplanaU  with 
a  ratio  apertart  o</-0  iaatead  of /-KH,  M  being  mora  neefol  lor  porteaiture 
and  inatantaneooa  work,  and  alao  to  mark  the  leale  with  noraMn  indioa- 
ting  the  ratio  apeitiuea  inataad  of  maralj  the  diameter  ol  the  diaphragm 
apettoie  aa  hitherto  deoe,  thna  obrialiBg  all  neoeanty  of  eakwlatlnn. 
—I  am,  jroma,  Ae.,  (i.  Lnnw&T  Jobmoh. 

U,  Slrtttford^taet,  Oxford-IHtU 

P.S.— I  ahall  Ware  the  iaoa  ia  ita  «Mt  at  yoar  offlee  for  a  tew  dayi. 


WOBK  FOB  THE  WINTEB  SEASON. 
To  th4  BactoB. 

BlB<— In  your  article  of  the  abore  tilbjmireter  to  thanaaof  eleetridty 
tor  photogiaphie  porpoaea.  in  which  ytn  make  aa  errooaeiu  statement 
aa  to  the  coet  ol  aame,  when  obtained  IRb  a  pabUe  ioppljr  eompany. 

Too  ttola,  "  Hot  oolr  ia  the  aanwt  ft*ailaUe.  bat  moat  of  tbe  eleetrio 
ligirtiaffaeBpaiaawiU  iutal  thali|blaBd  prorida  tbe  niaiiiary  lamp, 
or  Inna,  IMa  of  espenaa,  aad  aBHye  0BI7  a  motemta  rata  far  Vbm 
alaetiial^  topptiad."  Thia  ta  nol  Iba  wee.  Tha  eleetrio  aopply  ecmpaaiee. 
or  aoat  of  tbam  ia  LoDdoo,  only  natetaka  the  rapply  of  eorrent,  whQe 
the  eoonimfr  proridee  all  hii  lampa,  flitingi.  At.,  and  the  wiring  ol  hia 
prcaiaM  at  biaowaaspanae.— I  am.}«ar«,  ^,  H.  L.  LaAca. 


THE  VAN  DEB  WETDB  MEDAL  PHOTOOBAPH. 
roiArBanoK. 

8n^— I  WM  eooMwhat  amptlaed,  co  rleitine  the  Pall  Mall  Exhibition 
to-day,  to  Me  the  abora  photogimpfa  Mill  hanging  on  tha  seraan  with  the 
word  "Medal "  attached,  and  thia  ia  ipUa  of  tbe  pnleata  of  exhibiton 
and  the  ptaolographic  prtia. 

I  now  bam  that  there  will  be  ao  Coaaeil  meeting  ontil  KoranibM',  whan 
the  wWMlioB  ia  doaed  or  doria* ;  aad  that,  nalaaa  Iha  jodgaa  take 
aetioa  atoMa.tba  frame  will  aoBiiaaa  to  defy  tbe  ralea  of  tba  Britiah 
Pkotofiapbii  Boda^y  by  haa^ag  oa  ita  nrrtTr 

I  aa  laforaMd  that  if  IfrTHTp.  BoWmoo  (aa  Chainaaa  of  the  jndgea) 
will  git  a  raaolntioD  ai^Md  by  Iba  iwt  of  tba  lodgM,  aad  forward  it  to  the 


Haagiag  Cooimittee,  iritb  a  aagiMtioB  that  it  be  aelad  opon  immediately, 
rA<y  hare  the  power  to  arte  tba  rvaoral  ot  the  bame :  and  for  tbe  mia 
of  uie  Soeiaty  (ia  nommnn  with  aiaay  othm)  I  hope  that  thii  itep  may 
be  takea,  aad  aa  aiaapia  aada  tt  the  exhibit  a<  a  warning  to  othan. 
Orteter  U.  180a  Scanr&Toa. 

■ 

TBX  (TKBT)  NEW  TRADES'  UNIONISM. 
To  lAelsfTOB. 
8i«,— Will  yon  allow  me  a  few  liaaa  ia  your  Jocaxu.  in  order  that  I 
may  aiake  a  "  parannal  explanatica,"  aa   the   Parliamentary  jargon 
haa  UT 

Eter  friaea  wa  lailad  to  Sad  any  om  snfflciently  independent  of  the 
eager  of  employer!  to  take  the  T''Witg  poit  in  London  of  a  Photo- 
grapbeta'  Caion,  tbe  photo-iiaeagia|lMn  hare  been  attempting  to 
farm  a  teetiaaal  organitattoD.  Oa  September  3  a  meetiag  of  tbe 
"iiioharine"  (=  trade)  waa  ealled  at  the  "  Blaehaa,"  Fleet  Street, 
where  about  twasty  photo  atehan  aawialilirl.  who  elected  a  Cotamittae, 
ampowariag  it  to  nil  aaoibor  maaliaf  aad  gat  the  workmea  eagaged  ia 
the  trade  together.  Tbia  OwnwIWaa  Mwiii.  Bagley,  CoUiar,  MiUer, 
Oaraatt,  aad  Aaning— proceeded  to  try  aad  find  a  chairman  for  the 
teltaaMBiag  aiaating.  At  tbe  Srst  meeting  ol  thia  Committee  it  waa 
"  '  M  it  waa  neeaaaary  to  liava  aa  ebairmaa  aoma  one  who  bad 
of  orgaaixatioa.  My  Mead,  A.  Anning,  propoeed  my  name 
withoat  my  knowledge  aaaaitance.  or  acqnieeeence  in  any 
way.  Tba  whole  ol  the  ComniMaa  tfRad  in  axkint;  Anning  to  write  to 
me  aad  aak  me  to  come  to  tbe  next  mwliim  and  to  fix  a  date  pnrioaily 
to  rait  my  own  coareniaaaa.  Tba  latltr  Uee  liclore  me  aa  I  wnte.  I  am 
told  that  tbe  Committee  ia  of  opinioa  that  I  am  »  snitaUe  pereon  to  take 
tiia  ebair,  aiHl  that  with  m«  thereia  the  Tninn  will  go  on  well,  <»c 
I  rapBad  aec«]><ini{  th«  offer,  aad  Asiag  aj  tin*  <iftt«  of  meeting  either 
SefMabar  34  or  October  1.  A  poat-ava  wa«  rt^turoed  adopting  aa  date 
Oetobarl. 

A  fav  da^a  later  came  a  I«<t«r  frnra  AaninK  informing  ma  that  wImb  be 
ebowad  tay  latt«  \n  ttir  '  r^wk  oflcnoe  at  my  writiag  on 

of  tlic"l''  !M<t«,  aad  U«ianu  Labowera' 


Union,"  and  decided  that  so  vnlgar  an  individoal  aa  the  Branch  Secretair 
of  a  Union  of  dirty  nnakilled  laboarers  could  not — ah — be  accepted — ah 
— aa  chayabman — ah  I  And  an  informal  letter  from  Anning,  as  between 
friends,  was  the  only  intimation  rouchsafed  to  me  that  the  Committee  had 
with  gross  diaooorte^  eleated  another  chairman  after  I  had  accepted  the 
invitation ! 

And  this  is  one  of  the  new  Unions !  PerpetuatinK  the  discords  among 
the  working  class ;  trying  to  make  itself  believe  that  its  members  are  not 
members  of  tbe  great  army  of  worker  bees,  hj  refosing  to  touch  with  tha 
hem  of  ita  garment  tba  bees  that  work  the  hiudeet ;  wallowing  in  exola- 
iiTeneee  and  " profaaaianaJ "  pririlege  (thoogh  where  the  "profession' 
comea  in  1,  as  a  worker  in  it,  fail  to  see) ;  and  altogether  reproducing  all 
the  faalta,whieh  made  the  old  Unions  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  the  working 
order.  At  the  meeting  where  Anning  protested  for  me  against  this  absurd 
oondnet,  I  read  that  the  evening  waa  devoted  to  "  shutting  up  "  malcon- 
tenta.— 1  am,  yours,  Aa,  Abtbub  FnsLO. 

JfoubtoM.  October  16, 1890. 

* 

A  COBBECTION. 
To  the  EorroB. 

Sia, — Woald  yon  ohlige  me  by  permitting  me  to  oorteot  two  obvioiis 
niatakee  in  the  report  ol  the  North  London  Photogn^ibic  Society  pub- 
Uahad  in  yoor  iaaoe  of  October  Srd,  referring  to  a  developer  for  instan- 
taaaooa  worit  naed  by  me?  The  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  ten  per 
eant  lolatiaa  iboold  be  "  up  to  two  hundred  and  forty  minims  to  tha 
ooaeaofdavalopar,"  not,  as  stated,  twenty-lour  minims.  The  five  minima 
of  a  satoratad  aolatiaa  of  bromide  ol  potassium  should  be  read  aa  "  five 
minims  ol  a  caa  par  oaaL  solution,"  Jtc 

It  is  nsedlees  to  remark  that  both  of  theee  alterations  would  make,  to 
say  the  least,  a  marked  diflenaea  in  tbe  reaolting  affect  obtained.  Thank* 
lag  yon  ia  aatiaipation,— I  am,  yours,  ice.,  Edwabo  W.  PAarm. 

18,  Qalciiaits  rood,  Tu/iuU  Park,  N.,  October  9,  1890. 


iSiri)ange  (IToIumn. 

*,*  yo  ckargt  U  wtad*  far  fawrhej  tmhtrngte  of  Apparatia  in  tAis  eotumun 
but  aoM  witi  6*  immrtii  mil§m  IXt  artieU  toanleJ  it  dtfinitelj/  elated.  Thote 
wi»eftaifytMrrifeirmmmitia$''amftkii^tu^"tMtlitr^ortumltritand 


UxMsetlale  Jeablst  (Ho.  !«,»«)  Is  ttiihsi^ii  tor  ixxio  pon 
or  oSan — Addrssi,  Taia  «  Boa,  M.  Ospkais-rasd,  I^adoB,  S.  W. 
BtaraoacDpia  neaisrs,  baUews  faodv.  and  tn  sUdaa,  ia  asohum  (or  quartar-pUta 

•saatm or  taeaili^Br  Ima     lilifiaM.  K  .J*".  ^imtMBHiliia  aliaal.  Baardlag. 
A  atx-iaek  latha  (prapart/  of  tha  lata  Mr  Gkarlaa  Bright),  wtth  haar;  flr-wbaal.  Ac  t 
fnurtad,  f«od  maiara  aad  laas  la  ainhanga.—  I  ildrMi,  t,  Boboumtos,  U,  Upbam 
Park-roMl,  OUawlek,  W. 
WaBtad.baU.plataeaaataaatlMadwitlirapidraetmiiaarlaaai  wUl  axahuca  Stim'a 
dasaitlta  akJtat-pialad  ■■■ia.  aad  ri«id  raetUlaaar  lau,  lakM  plstaa  (or  lU  expo- 
aana. — Addiaai^  1.  PAwair,  8,  Oatkana»4anaea,  TotSaalMia. 
Waalad.  b^iIb  laalara  (or  avMhM^  alidaa  aad  aolanriag.  with  a  dn-iaoh  or  liz-iiKib 
ri  wiU  gtra  la  aaahaaga  a  10x8  atagla-Tieir  Iaoa  and  a  haU-plata  wida- 
Bobiaaoa  A  floa,  OiiSa.— Addrwa.  O.  i.  JCi.niicc,  &7.  Stooaflald-road, 


tka  toUowi^:— BaU-skta  bamiahar  with  tpirit  lunp  (UxlO),  ditto 
a  tM.  tm  Ttaw-lladw,  r 


(latartor  and  azteiiorl, « 

toUxlO,  aadaqnutitror  light  Mgtt  boaasi  wul 

oaaaa.— Addnaa,  L.  Wasrros,  Haddli^lna,  Ox(ard. 


— BaU-Blata  bamiabar  with  aplrit  lunp  lUxlO),  ditto 
lan^  Beupaa  (oldtaa  davalopiar  teat,  two  baaktrroonds 
oaahtaatioB  aatoT lanaaa  (dpioar  Braa.),  qosrtar-pUta 


waatad,  atodio  aooaaaonaa  and  ahow 


UnstDrTB  to  tETorreBponHmts. 

*,*  Oommmmicalicmt  tHaiima  to  AdvertieemeiUe  and  general  bueineee  nffairi 
tmut  bt  addnmed  la  "  B.  UBBnrwoOD  A  Ca , "  2,  yorkitreet,  CoveiU  Oarden, 
Umdm  W.C. 

AU  mature  Jor  tSe  Imt  mtnUfa  of  (At*  Joubxal,  meluding  jueriee  for 
"Antmre"'  and  " KmOumgte;'  mu<(  is  addrteeed  to  "Tas  EonoB," 
2,  rork-etreel,  Oovmt  Oardm,  London,  W.C.  JnaUention  to  Hue  eneuree 
delay,  yo  notice  laim  nf  eomtnimieatione  %mUee  name  and  addreee  of 
teritmr  are  given.  

PBotooBAPaa  Raownaio : 

A.  Sqnibba,  Bridfemtar.— PMafrapk  «/  Dnnit  Jamet  Btnm,  OKtoftheSle  Bimdrtd 
te  Of  Ckergt  ^tkeU^  Ifr'ioda,  BaloclaM.    Photofrnph  ef  BeioAna  asidlar. 

PoUwd  Orahaa,  Darbf.— PIMafrapk  a/finby  Coanty  FooUiaa  nam,  lMO-1. 

Tarlor  A  Hajdaa,  Blahop  AaaUaad.— Pkatoynpk  ef  Set,  0.  R.  Xdm,  itrcMaaeon  ef 
Caaln««nr  and  BMay  Oariinata  qf  Xtaaar. 


J.  T.  (Co.  Oalway). — Ho  far  a'<  we  can  Jndge  fkom  the  portion  of  print  enclosed, 

the  atain  ia  owing  to  iniperfpct  Illation. 
Arcadt.— Ttie  nite  of  tbe  awing  hacli  ba.i  been  explained  over  and  over  again 

In  former  nnmlicn.  but  not  very  recently. 
J.  Sua-  "^      "'     '  '    '      •  ■  •'      ■    ,i\en  on  page  S50 

Oftl  I, In. 

A.  C.  I  ,  _:  ;  ,_,.,j   be   obtained  from 

Hat;h' -        I.  r^rwr,   West  Uanliog-atreet,   W.t.,  or  from  most  dsalen  in 

prinliT  „  '  ,  ■'  i.Js. 
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PbODDRR. — Study  the  articles  on  retouching,  by  Mr.  Redmond  Barrett,  which 

have  appeared  in  the  current  volume  of  the  Jouknau     Tliese  are  the  best 

articles  tliat  have  appeared  on  the  subject. 

■p.  M.— From  the  data  given  it  is  impossible  to  form  the  slightest  idea  of  the 

cause  of  fwlure.    If  Uie  directions  were  closely  followed,  there  should  be  no 

difficulty.    Try  again,  and  if  you  still  fail,  write  again. 

W.  A. — The  yellow  patches  are  due  to  imperfect  fixation,  and  it  is  very 

1    doubtful  if  they  can  now  be  removed.     Try  the  effect  of  a  fresh  immersion 

in  a  strong  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  give  plenty  of  time. 
P.  MilXEB  (Birmingham). — The  failure  in  making  the  relief  is  that  too  hard  a 
kind  of  gelatine  nas  been  employed.    The  "X  opaque"  is  not  suitable  for 
the  work.    Nelson's  amber  gelatine  is  what  is  generally  employed  for  the 
porpose. 
J,  W.  Hatton. — The  ordinary  carte  and  cabinet  lenses  are  rapid  enough  for 
children's  portraits  in  the  studio.    There  is  a  quicker  series  of  lenses  than 
these,  familiarly  known  as  "  baby  lenses,"  but  they  are  seldom  used  in  these 
days  of  quick  gelatine  plates. 
W.  C.  B. — If  you  can  prove  the  agreement  was  made,  although  it  was  only 
verbal,  we  imagine  it  could  be  enforced  in  the  County  Court.     An  order 
could  there  be  obtained  for  the  production  of  the  books.    Perhaps  you  had 
better  consult  a  respectable  solicitor  before  taking  action. 
E.  F.  S.  &  Co. — We  have  received  the  specimens,  which  you  ought  to  have 
_  returned  to  the  aggrieved  party,  to  whom  we  have  forwarded  them.   You  had 
no  right  to  retain  them,  even  though  you  did  not  consider  them  up  to  your 
requirement,  especially  after  having  been  written  to  for  their  return. 
W.  Seahle  sends  us  some  silver  prints  with  the  .surface  of  the  albumen  full  of 
cracks,  caused  by  the  pictures  curling  up  so  tightly  while  drying.      He 
wants  to  know  a  remedy. — If  the  prints  are  allowed  to  diy  between  sheets 
J  of  blotting'paper,  or  blotting  boards,  they  will  then  be  kept  flat  whilst  they 
dry,  and  cracking  of  the  albumen  will  be  avoided. 

Dado  inquires:—"!.  If  gelatine  reliefs  are  covered  by  patent? 2.   Is  the 

Stannotype  patent  run  out  ?— 3.  How  are  they  made !  Can  I  get  a  work  on 
the  subject,  and  where,  and  the  price?"— In  reply:  1.  Gelatine  reliefs  are 
not  covered  by  patent.— 2.  We  are  not  sure. — 3.  Tlie  Stannotype  process  is 
described  in  Burton's  work  on  Photogmphic  Printing  Processes,  published  by 
Marion  &  Co.  We  do  not  remember  the  price. 
C.  R.  C.  says  :  "  I  have  had  brought  to  me  a  number  of  lantern  slides  (plain 
and  coloured)  to  make  two  more  .slides  from  each  one.  Not  having  done  any 
before,  what  will  be  my  way  to  get  about  it,  without  damaging  the 
originals?"— First  make  negatives  of  the  slides  by  copying  them  in  the 
camera,  by  tran8mitte<l  light,  and  then  from  tliem  reproduce  the  slides. 
This  may  be  done  either  in  the  camera  or  by  printing  by  superposition. 
PniNTER  writes  :  "  I  have  enclosed  a  carbon  print,  developed  on  coUodionised 
glaas,  which  has  a  number  of  cracks  across  the  print  like  scratches.  They 
show  when  they  are  put  into  water  previous  to  mounting.     If  you  could 

a.ssist  me  as  to  what  is  the  cause  of  the  marks  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged." 

The  marks  are  due  to  cracks  in  the  tissue.  It  appears  to  have  been  over- 
dried,  which  has  caused  it  to  curl  up.  Then,  in  uncurling  it,  the  cracks 
were  produced. 
iNQuraEK  writes  :  "  I  am  using  a  syrup  barrel  for  holding  the  silver  washings 
and  have  used  salt  for  precipitating  the  silver,  but  the  fine  precipitation  has 
not  taken  place,  owing,  I  think,  to  there  being  so  much  syrup  in  the  water 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  can  prescrilje  any  remedy."— It  is  very  doubt 
ful  if  the  syruj)  is  the  cause  of  the  non-subsidence  of  the  chloride  unless  the 
cask  contained  a  considerable  Quantity  when  it  was  taken  into  use  If  a  few 
ounces  of  nitric  acid  be  poured  in,  and  the  contents  of  the  barrel  be  stirred 
vigorously  for  a  few  minutes,  the  sUver  wUl  probably  settle  to  the  bottom  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours. 
T.  E.  WOODHOUSB  asks:  "Will  you  kindly  say  where  information  may  lie 
obtamed  on  the  subject  of  pmhole  photography,  and  whether  anv  reallv  eood 
work  can  be  done  without  a  lens  ?  I  want  some  practical  information  ii  to 
distance  between  pinhole  and  plate,  and  average  length  of  exposure  Anv 
references  to  authorities  on  the  subject  will  greatly  oblige  —There  'are  no 
authorities  on  the  subject.  Whether  good  pictures  can  or  cannot  be  taken 
with  pmhole  in  place  of  a  lens  depends  upon  one's  idea  of  what  constitutes 
a  good  picture.  But  one  thing  is  evident,  the  sharpness  obtained  by  a  lens 
cannot  be  obtained  with  a  pinhole  Tlie  plate  may  W  any  distance  from  the 
pinhole,  and  the  exposure  will  be  dependent  ui>on  that  distance. 
W.  A.  W. -Try  the  effect  of  again  treating  the  negatives  with  the  mercury 
solution.  This  will  verj-  likely  bring  tliem  to  the  proper  densitv  If 
however,  they  are  then  too  thin,  apply  a  very  dilute  solution  of  ammonia 
It  is  a  very  diflicult  matter  to  prmt  a  number  of  negatives,  as  a  panoran  i 
on  a  continuous  slip  of  paper  without  .showing  the  junctures.  The  best 
methjxl  of  obtaining  satisf'actory  prints  will  be  to  strip  the  negatives  from 
the  gla&s  on  to  gelatine,  and  so  obtain  them  in  film  form.  They  can  tlZ 
be  joined  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  article.  Another  plan,  by  which 
there  is  no  nsk  run  with  the  originals,  is  to  reproduce  the  negatives  on 
filn.8  This,  we  believe,  was  the  plan  adopted  with  the  panoramS  to 
which  you  make  reference.  t-^uuiamas  to 

B.  W.  puta  the  foUowing  queries :  "  1  In  sensitising  ipy  own  paper  I  often  get 
the  surface  marbled  like  the  enclosed  piece.  Sometimes  tfie  next  shiet 
floated  will  be  nearly  or  quite  free  from  the  marking.  What  is  the  reion  *- 
2.  Is  the  argentometer  a  reliable  mstrument  for  testing  the  streneth  of  the 
solution?  I  am  told  it  is  not.-3  Is  there  any  advantage  in  fuming  the  paper 
with  ammonia  before  printing  ?  "-Replies :  1.  The  marbled  a,.pearance  is 
due  to  scum  on  the  surface  of  the  sensitising  solution.  This  a^wavs 
forms  If  the  solution  is  allowed  to  remain  long  in  the  dish  after  nan^rhl! 
been  floated.  The  scum  should  be  removed  with  a  strip  of  bo  tKp:? 
before  more  paper  is  6en8iti.sed.-2.  Theoretically,  it  is  not,  hut  t  answer 
every  purpose  In  practice. -3.  Opinions  are  divided  on  the  subiect  I^ 
Amenca  ,t  is  very  general  to  fume  the  paper.  But  in  England  the  maioritv 
of^pnntars  do  not  consider  the  advantage  gained  (if  any)  Vorth  tie  ffli^ 


T.  H.  T.  writes  as  follows  :  "  I  am  just  making  a  new  dark  room,  and  should 
like  your  advice.  The  room  is  fourteen  feet  long.  Would  it  also  do  foi 
daylight  enl.irging?  It  has  one  window,  facing  west,  about  a  yard  square. 
What  material  would  be  best  for  glazing  ?  Would  yellow  glass  be  more 
pleasant  to  work  by  than  ruby,  and  would  it  be  as  non-actinic?  If  the 
room  is  not  suitable  for  enlarging,  I  sliall  divide  it,  as  I  should  not  want  so 
much  space  for  development.  &r." — The  room  will  answer  very  well  for  both 
purposes.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  get  a  wooden  shutter  made  to  block  out 
the  whole  of  the  light.  Tlien  cut  a  hole  in  this — say,  eighteen  inches  square 
— ami  fit  to  it  a  sliding  sa.sh,  g'lazed  with  non-actinic  glass.  Tlie  sa.sh  can 
then  be  slid  back  to  ailmit  wliite  light  when  the  room  is  used  for  enlarging, 
yellow  glass  will  do  if  it  be  of  tlie  right  kind  ;  but  if  orthochromatic  plates 
be  used,  then  the  ruby  will  be  the  be.st. 


Photooraphic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  October  22, 
Photographic  Copyright.  October  29,  First  lantern  night  of  the  season  ;  slide 
competition.     November  5,  Annual  general  meeting. 

London  and  Provincial  PHOTOORArHio  Association. — October  23,  Prepa- 
ration of  Dry  Plates,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwich.  October  30,  PictorM  Defi- 
nition; adjourned  discussion.     Paper  by  Mr.  W.  E  Dei)enham. 

We  have  received  from  the  Fry  Manufacturing  Company  a  sample  developing 
dish  they  are  bringing  out.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  frame  with  a  glass  Irottora 
centred  in  a  rebate.  A  small  jiin  at  each  side  of  the  centre  prevents  the 
negative  from  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish. 

"A  Mania  kou  Photography." — In  our  issue  of  last  week  we  recorded  the 
theft  of  a  lens.  We  now  record  the  sequel.  At  the  Highgate  Police  Court, 
Albert  Edward  Ewin,  a  City  clerk,  residing  at  Chlswick,  was  charged  on 
Monday  last  with  stealing  a  photographic  lens,  of  the  value  of  85s.,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Wray,  of  Laurel  House,  Highgate.  The  evidence  showed 
that  on  the  afternoon  of  the  SOtli  ult.,  the  prisoner  went  to  the  prosecutor's 
place  of  bu.siness  at  Highgate  and  purchased  something  of  him.  There  was  a 
lens  ui)on  tlie  counter,  and  when  the  prisoner  left  it  was  gone.  In  consequence 
of  an  advertisement  in  a  photographic  journal,  Detective-sergeant  Masey  went 
to  the  prisoner's  home  at  Chiswick,  and  there  saw  the  lens.  He  told  him  he 
should  charge  him  with  stealing  it,  and  he  then  admitted  the  oS'ence.  "  He 
had  a  mania  for  photography, "  his  solicitor  assured  the  Highgate  magistrate, 
"and,  being  seized  with  a  sudden  temptation,  was  unable  to  resist  it."  The 
learned  gentleman's  appeal  to  the  Bench  to  treat  the  young  man  leniently 
was  strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Wray.  It  was  of  no  avail.  His  worship,  with 
the  remark  that  enthusiasm  did  not  justify  a  theft,  sent  him  to  jail  for  a 
month. 

Modern  Mechanical  Photographic  Processes.- Nothing  in  the  wonderful 
history  of  photographic  progress,  which  has  been  so  strikingly  rapid  during 
the  pa.st  few  years,  has  been  of  greater  importance  than  the  development  of 
what  may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  the  photo-mechanical  processes, 
which  are  so  largely  superseding  wood  engraving,  steel  engraving,  and  other 
pictorial  methods.  This  subject  is  of  great  interest  to  the  whole  public,  but 
particularly  to  all  persons  in  any  way  interested  in  the  production  or  use  of 
pictorial  illustrations,  such  as  artists,  authors,  publishers  of  books,  magazines 
and  newspapers,  printers,  and  manufacturers  whose  products  require  illustra- 
tion. For  the  past  few  years  these  processes  have  multiplied  in  number,  have 
improved  greatly  in  their  results,  and  are  every  day  assuming  greater  impor- 
tance in  both  artistic  and  economical  directions ;  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  in  no  exhibition  have  they  been  brought  together  for  comparison  and 
study.  During  the  week  beginning  November  3,  1890,  the  New  York  Camera 
Club  is  to  give  an  exhibition  in  its  rooms,  314,  Fifth-avenue,  of  the  work  of 
the  various  establishments  producing  all  classes  of  photogravure,  photo- 
engraving, plioto-lithographic,  and  other  mechanical  photographic  illustrations. 
Admission  will  be  by  cards  of  invitation,  which  will  be  sent  as  generally  as 
possible  to  photographers,  artists,  authors,  publishers,  printers,  manufacturers 
using  illustrations,  and  in  general  to  all  persons  likely  to  be  interested  in  the 
subject.  A  pamphlet  will  be  distributed  at  the  exhibition  containing  an  essay 
giving  a  sketch,  historical  and  descriptive,  of  the  difl'erent  methods.  A  space, 
probably  a  page,  will  be  set  apart  for  each  exhibitor,  in  which,  on  his  o\vn 
responsibility,  he  will  be  allowed  to  describe  or  recommend  his  process  in 
his  own  way.  No  charge  will  be  made  for  such  insertion,  and  the  pamphlets 
will  be  distributed  free.  Exhibits  suitably  framed  and  of  proper  character, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  exliibition,  will  be 
hung  upon  the  walls.  Other  exhibits,  whether  in  books,  albums,  or  on  cards, 
will  be  displayed  upon  tables  for  the  examination  of  visitors.  All  frames 
must  bear  a  neat  label,  which  will  be  furnished  by  the  Club,  giving  the  name 
of  the  exhibitor,  the  process  by  which  made,  and  the  title  or  explanation  of 
the  pictures.  All  other  exhibits  must  be  properly  marked  for  identification. 
There  will  be  no  charge  whatever  to  exhibitors. 
[We  commend  this  for  imitation  to  our  home  societies  and  olabs. — Ed.] 

Our  Forthcoming  Almanac— r/te  Editor  wiUfeel  obliged  if  those  friends 
who  purpose  contributing  of  their  practical  experience,  research,  or  experiment 
to  the  Almanac,  and,  through  it,  to  their  brethren  all  over  tlie  world,  would 
kindly  send  their  articles  or  hints — no  matter  how  brief— as  early  as  possible, 
as  it  is  the  intention  of  ike  publishers  to  go  impress  early  next  month. 
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POSITIVES  DIRECT  IN  THE  CAMER.\. 
CoivOXKL  WATKRnocn's  recent  investigatioos,  which  hftve  n- 
caltoil  in  the  dieeoreiy  of  a  siinple  meana  for  producing  a 
poeitiTe  image  on  an  ordinary  gelatiii»4ic<nnide  film — whether 
on  paper  or  ^aaa — and  by  the  usual  exposure  in  the  camera, 
eeems  not  nnlikdy  to  Iw  the  fint  step  towards  aomething  like 
a  revolution  in  photography.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  the 
Tcmarkable  reaiUts  obtained  by  adding  extremely  small 
quantities  of  certain  deriratives  of  carbamide  (area)  to  the 
devclo[ier,  it  is  difficult  to  auppoae  that  the  tourist — and 
periia{js  eren  the  protenonal  pbotogimpber — will  long  &0  to 
take  adrantage  of  so  ready  a  means  of  securing  reretsed  action, 
especially  aa  the  positire  first  prodnead  can  obviously  be  used 
for  makbig  subsequent  copies  by  tlw  same  method,  jost  as  a 
negatire  is  now  osed.  Indeed,  there  arc  at  present  aerenil 
instaness  in  which  the  photographer  only  requires  one  copy, 
and  that  copy  a  positive  on  pa{ier,  aa,  for  example,  when  an 
original  is  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  engraver  or  phototype 
block  maker ;  thia  latter  generally  pnferring  to  reodve  from 
his  CQatomer  rather  a  paper  print  than  a  negative.  It  roust 
not  be  fngocten  that  a  direct  camera  positiTe  oo  paper  or  other 
o[«qne  bsae  will  always  be  reversed  nnleas  some  reflecting 
sur&oe  intervenes  between  the  object  and  the  sensitive  film. 
In  the  old  Dagneiieutype  days  a  rightHUiglol  prism  was  placed 
in  front  of  the  lens,  an  arrangement  still  occasionally  employed 
lij  tho  ferrotype  operator,  while  another  reflecting  arrangement 
f<  -used  mainly  by  thoee  eopyists  who  make  reversed 

n'  ^  :  T  collotype  and  kindred  procssscs — is  a  glass  flat 

BilviTe<l  on  the  face  and  set  in  front  of  the  lens  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degreea  with  its  axis.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most 
convenient  arrangement  of  all  for  genaml  use  is  a  lens  in  which 
CD''  0101110111  of  the  oombination  Tirtoally  forms  a  right-angled 
pritiii^a  sort  of  revening  objective  which  is  now  occasionally 
Diadc  )>y  opticians — and  we  bare  no  donbt  that  the  general 
trt"- ■■''"■  of  instnimcnts  of  this  kind  wonld  soon  follow  any 
»  'M  of  a  direct  (lositive  camera  process.  We  may  refer 

t  MS  in  our  poasessico,  aa  simiUr  in  ((eneml  con- 

*tr  ..mentions  to  an  eleven-inch  rapid   cemcnte<l 

CI:  '  I,  only  the  bock  gloss  of  the  frrmt  combinntion  is 

re.ul  a.  1  .,{ht-aogled  prism,  the  two  faoes  at  right  angles  being 
worketl  to  the  riequired  cnrvas. 

The  prism  or  firismatic  lens  is  not,  however,  an  absolute 
cntial  to  the  working  of  a  direct  positive  process  in  the 
•amerm,  aa  t'  m^ni  oelhiloid  film  may  be  used  (not  the 

eslttilnid  rn>  _.,  :.....  ^r  ^'TOund  on  one  hux),  and  the  onginnls 
thus  ).t.^ino.l  nill  show  like  enamelled  prints  if  the  celluloid 
ori;.'iijil  is  held  or  fastened  face  downwar<U  on  a  card  or 
c«i   t  he  stiff   leaf   of   an   album ;    at  the    same    time,   this 


original  will  always  be  available  for  the  profdaotion  of  copies, 
not  only  by  the  gelatino-bromide  reversal  process,  but  also  by' 
such  positive  methods  ns  the  aniline  method,  the  common  blue 
process,  or  the  primuline  method  to  which  we  referred  last 
week. 

It  is  quite  needless  to  recapitulate  the  older  plans  which 
have  been  proposed  for  securing  the  reversal  of  the  gelatino- 
bromide  image,  and  we  think  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  sued 
of  these  as  insure  complete  reversal  involve  long  expoi^i^ 
or  such  complications  and  uncertainties  in  working  as  ^  put 
them  outside  the  category  of  practical  working  methods — at 
any  rate,  for  ordinary  work  in  the  camera.  Waterhouse's 
method,  on  the  other  hand,  involves  no  other  variation 
from  the  usual  routine  than  a  simple  addition  to  the  de- 
veloper, so  that  the  final  decision  as  to  whether  a  negative  or 
a  positive  shall  be  produced,  may  bo  left  to  the  last.  It  is  true 
that  in  some  cases  Ck>lonel  Waterhouse  recommends  a  certain 
preliminary  treatment  of  the  pkte,  but  this  is  not  by  any 
means  essential.  In  the  Photographic  Society's  Exhibition  aro 
two  illustrations  of  Colonel  Waterhouse's  method,  Nos.  527  and 
528,  being  prints  of  intaglio  plates  from  direct  camera  positives, 
and  these  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  what  resulta  the  method 
can  give. 

Just  two  years  ago  Professor  Emerson  Reynolds,  F.RS.,  of 
DubR^-a-  iSrmer  aasooiate«iitor  of  Thk  Bnmsii  Jocrnal  op 
Photoorapht,  communicated  to  the  Chemical  Society  the  result 
of  some  inveatigations  regarding  the  action  of  thio-carbamide 
derivatives  on  silver  haloids,  experiments  which  throw  so 
essential  a  light  on  Colonel  Watetliowse's  work  that  some 
mention  of  them  is  necessary.  Carbamide  or  urea  is  a  com- 
pound ammonia  formed  by  replacing  H,  in  two  molecules  of 
ammonia  by  the  divalent  nulical  carbonyl,  CO.  Thus,  two 
molecules  of  ammonia  may  be  represented  for  our  present 
purpose  as  N,H,H,Ha  and  carbamide  or  urea  will  be  represented 
as  N,H,H,CO,  or  more  simply  as  N,H,CO.  The  corresponding 
body  containing  sulphur  instead  of  oxygen,  thio-carbamide  or 
8uli)h-urea,  N,HjCS,  was  long  sought  for  by  chemists  as  a 
missing  link,  and  was  discovered  by  Professor  Reynolds  many 
years  since.  In  the  ]>a|«r  ooniniunicatcd  to  the  Chemical 
Society  two  years  ago  {Jmrtutl  of  t/if  C/iemical  Society, 
November,  1888),  Professor  Reynolds  describes  a  remarkable 
series  of  thio-carbamide  derivativen,  a  typical  example  of  which 
is  tetra-thio-carbami>ie  ammonium  bromitle,  a  Ixidy  which  has 
the  comix>sition  of  four  molecules  of  thio-carbamide  uuitcd  to 
one  molecule  of  ammonium  bromide.  Thus : — 
(N,H,CS).H,NBr. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  this  Itody  reacts  in  a  remarkable  way 
I  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver  nitrate  is  gradually  added 
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to  its  alcoholic  solution,  silver  bromide  being  first  thrown  down, 
but  afterwards  this  redissolves,  and  then  a  granular  white 
precipitate  is  formed,  this  afterwards  blackening  from  the  forma- 
tion of  silver  sulphide.  Professor  Reynolds  next  undertook  a 
general  examination  of  the  relations  of  silver  haloids  to  thio- 
carbamide,  and  it  was  found  that  thio-carbamide  in  solution 
directly  unites  with  silver  bromide,  chloride,  iodide,  or  cyanide, 
forming  the  following  compounds  : — 

(N.H.CS).AgBr. 

(N,H«CS)AgBr. 

(N,H,CS),AgCl. 

(N,H,CS)AgI. 

(N,H,CS),AgCN. 
The  full  paper  on  these  bodies  is,  we  are  informed  by 
Professor  Reynolds,  nearly  ready,  and  will  shortly  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Chemical  Society ;  and  he  now  informs  us  that  the 
darkening  action  of  thio-carbamides  on  silver  compounds — due 
to  the  formation  of  silver  sulphide — takes  place  most  easily  in 
alkaline  solutions.  With  simple  oxide  of  silver  the  following 
reaction  takes  jJlace  immediately  : — 

N,H.CS      +    Ag,0    =    Ag,S    +    NHH(CN)    +   H.G. 

kio-carbamide.  Cyan-amide. 

We  now  come  to  Colonel  Waterhouse's  experiments,  as  pub- 
lished in  an  article,  the  first  part  of  which  appears  in  our  issue 
of  September  19  last  (page  601) ;  and  although  in  reference  to 
the  method  Colonel  Waterhouse's  latest  statement  is  that  at 
present  it  "  seems  too  uncertain  to  be  considered  thoroughly 
practical,"  our  own  experiments  lead  us  to  the  hope  that  com- 
paratively little  experimental  work  may  suflSce  to  make  the 
results  as  certain  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  photographic 
methods. 

Of  the  two  derivatives  of  thio-carbamide  recommended  by 
Colonel  Waterhouse,  our  own  experiments  were  made  with  a 
sample  of  allyl  thio-carbamide  prepared  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Kirby, 
and  which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  send  to  us,  this  prepara- 
tion being  sold,  as  we  understand,  by  Messrs  M'GuflSe  &  Co., 
chemists,  of  34,  Castle-street,  Liverpool. 

Having  prepared  a  saturated  solution  in  water  of  the  crystals 
of  thio-sinamine — to  use  the  shortest  of  the  several  names  by 
which  allyl  thio-carbamide  is  known — to  each  ounce  of  ordinary 
pyrogallic  or  eikonogen  developers,  we  added  from  two  to 
eight  minims  of  the  solution.  Under  these  circumstances 
varying  degrees  of  reversal  resulted,  ammonia  appearing  to  be 
rather  favourable  to  the  reversal,  and  any  considerable  amount 
of  bromide  being  evidently  unfavourable.  We  failed  to  notice 
any  advantage  in  giving  more  than  a  normal  exposure ;  indeed, 
less  than  the  normal  exposure  appears  to  be  rather  favourable 
than  othenvise.  This  result  is  specially  interesting,  as  to 
secure  the  best  reversal  by  adding  hyposulphite  to  the  oxalate 
developer  a  long  exposure  is  required — an  exposiu-e  which  may 
perhajis  be  estimated  at  over  a  hundred  times  the  normal. 

In  Colonel  Waterhouse's  paper  he  recommends  that  in  some 
cases  the  plates  should  bo  subjected  to  a  bath  of  five  per  cent. 
nitric  acid,  or  three  per  cent,  bichromate  of  potash  before 
exposure,  followed  by  thorough  rinsing ;  but  in  our  hands  the 
former  treatment  simply  removed  the  film,  and  the  latter 
appeared  to  have  no  eflect,  except  to  make  the  plates  far  less 
sensitive,  and  the  results  were  better  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  could  be  made  better,  by  reducing  the  exposure.  There 
are,  however,  plates  which  will  st^nd  much  stronger  nitric  acid 
than  a  five  per  cent,  mixture. 

There  is  a  wide  field  for  experiment  in  connexion  with  the 


method  now  touched  upon,  and  although  the  best  course  for 
the  present  will  probably  be  to  thoroughly  study  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  two  agents  described  by  Waterhouse 
will  cause  reversal  with  absolute  certainty,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  many  analogous  derivatives  of  thio-carbamide- 
are  known  to  chemists,  and  in  turning  to  the  third  supplement 
of  Watt's  Diciionary  of  Chrmistry  (p.  396),  we  find  described 
thio-carbamides  containing  ethyl,  amyl,  phenyl,  benzyl,  toly^. 
naphthyl,  tolylene,  acetyl,  benzoyl,  and  glycolyl. 


WINTER  WORK  FOR  AMATEURS. 
In  a  recent  article  it  was  pointed  out  how  professional  photo- 
graphers might  materially  increase  their  returns  during  the 
winter  months  in  directions  now  frequently  neglected.  The 
present  article  is  to  indicate  how  the  amateur  may  pursue  his 
favourite  pastime  during  the  short  and  dark  days  of  winter. 
By  the  term  amateur  is  meant  the  bond  fide  amateur,  who 
derives  real  enjoyment  in  the  practice  of  the  art  in  contradis- 
tinction to  those  who  follow  it  simply  because  it  is  a  fashion. 

Amateur  photographers  can  find  plenty  of  work  during  the 
winter,  much  of  which  can  be  executed  by  artificial  light  quite  as 
well  as  by  daylight.  Outdoor  work,  of  course,  will  not  be  entirely 
suspended.  Frost  and  snow  effects  will  receive  due  attention. 
Many  subjects  that  would  not  be  worth  a  plate  in  summer  will 
often  make  an  excellent  picture  when  covered  with  snow  or  hoar- 
frost Photographs  of  hoar  frost  form  charming  slides  for  the 
lantern.  Flash-light  photography  will  also  give  employment  for 
the  camera,  as  really  very  good  portraits  and  group  subjects  can 
be  taken  by  this  source  of  illumination. 

Lantern-slide  making  can  as  well  be  practised  in  winter  as  in 
sunmier,  either  by  contact  printing,  or  by  reducing  in  the- 
camera  from  larger  negatives.  In  the  latter  case  the  negatives 
may  be  illuminated  by  a  paraffin  lamp,  a  gas  flame,  or  by  the 
combustion  of  a  few  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon.  With  either 
source  of  light,  two  or  thi-ee  sheets  of  ground  glass,  placed  an 
inch  or  so  apart,  should  be  interposed  between  the  light  and 
the  negative,  so  as  to  secure  equal  illumination.  Transparencies 
for  window  decoration  will  also  receive  attention.  By  making 
them  in  the  camera  they  can  be  produced  of  any  size,  either 
enlarged  or  reduced,  so  as  to  fit  any  desired  space  or  frame. 
Transparencies  might  well  be  utilised,  wholely  or  in  part,  in 
place  of  stained-glass  designs  in  leaden  frames  for  suspending 
in  windows. 

Enlarging  on  bromide  paper  will  also  give  employment  for 
the  long  evenings.  Most  amateurs  now  possess  lanterns,  and 
this,  of  course,  will  be  used  by  them  for  the  purpose.  But  those 
who  do  not  own  one  may  produce  enlargements  with  an  ordinary 
camera  that  will  be  quite  as  good  as  any  made  with  a  lantern 
and  condenser.  The  illumination  in  this  case  should  be  similar 
to  that  just  referred  to  for  camera  printing,  except  that  the 
light  must  be  enclosed  so  that  none  reaches  the  paper  during 
the  exposure.  A  suitable  aiTangment  can  easily  be  extempor- 
ised with  any  old  box  or  packing  case,  or,  better  still,  with  a 
large  biscuit  tin. 

Contact  printing  on  bromide  or  on  chloride  paper  by  develop- 
ment can  always  be  carried  on  by  artificial  light.    The  exposure 
may  be  to  a  paraffin  light,  or  to  gas.     The  latter  is  preferable 
as  being  more  constant.    When  it  is  used,  the  burner  should  be 
what  is  known  as  a  "  governor  "  burner.     AVith  this  the  light  is  j 
maintained  constant  when  the  tap  is  full  on,  however  nmch  | 
the  pressure  on  the  main  may  vary,  and  this  it  does  considerably  j 
at  diflferent  times  of  the  day  or  evening.     These  burners  cost  a  I 
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shilling  or  eighteenpence  each,  and  that  outlay  is  aeon  saved 
in  time  and  material  from  ill -timed  exposures.  In  contact 
printing  the  exposure  should  alwajs  be  made  at  a  given  and 
fixed  distance  from  the  light  When  this  system  is  r^ularlj 
adopted,  the  correct  exposure  can  be  the  better  estimated,  and 
mora  uniform  results  obtained.  With  veiy  hard  negatives  it 
mav,  however,  sometimes  be  an  advantage  to  make  the  exposure 
pretty  close  to  the  li;;ht,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  better  to  adhere  to 
a  fize<l  distance,  and  that  not  too  near  the  liglit 

At  the  end  of  the  season  amateurs  frequently  find  themselves 
in  the  possession  of  negatives  that,  in  their  then  condition,  will 
not  produce  satisfactory  prints,  although  they  may  yet  have 
some  good  qualities.     For  instance,  they  may  be  too  thin  or 
<  drase,  and,  as  in  often  the  oaaa^  tbc^  will  not  yield  suffi- 
utly  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  iataDsification  or  reduction. 
Such  pktss  need  not  be  oast  away,  tat  good  ]>rinting  negatives 
may  generaHy  be  obtained  by  reproducing  them.    This  is  pro- 
fitable work  for  the  winter  seskon.    Supposing  the  negative  be 
-too  thin,  a  tnuiaparenoy  ii  made,  giving  the  minimum  of  expo- 
sure, and  oosidneting  the  developsMnt  so  as  to  obtain  the 
,ximuni  ot  density.     It  is  afterwards  intensified.     FVom  this 
inepareney  the  negative  is  reprodnoed  nnder  similar  condi- 
tions.    By  Uiis  means  a  vigorous  n^gktive  can  be  obtained  from 
the  most  phantom-like  image.     If,  on  the  contrary,  the  nega- 
tive be  too  dense,  then  the  |iiiw<mtlii[i,  in  its  reproduction 
must  be  just  the  reverie  of  the  above.    A  full  ex[)osnre  must 
Tw  eiven,  and  the  density  kept  back  in  the  development 

Here  is  another  instance  where  an  imperfection  in  a  negative 
i.uiy  be  remedied  by  reproducing  it  A  negative  is  sometimes 
tAken  of  a  building  with  the  camera  tilted,  and  the  swing-back 
not  bn>u(;l>t  sufficiently  into  nae,  hsnoe  converging  psrpendi- 
culan.  This  defect  otn,  however,  be  perfectly  cured  by  repro- 
doeing  the  negative.  This  must  \m>  done  in  the  camera.  The 
original  is  plaeed  in  the  holder,  and  the  back  swung  so  that  the 
top  of  the  snlgect  is  brought  nearer  the  lens  than  the  bottom, 
a  small  stop  being  naed  to  get  all  portions  of  the  image  into 
focoa.  A  tnnsperency  is  then  made,  and  from  it  a  negative. 
In  regiil.iting  the  amotmt  of  slope  to  obtain  a  cx>rrect  restdt,  it 
should  be  divided  equally  in  making  the  transparency  and  the 
negative  fhmi  it.  That  is,  the  correction  should  be  divided 
Iwtween  the  two  operations  ioateed  of  being  made  all  at  onoe. 


1.S  coBseqmnes  of  the  ermtinually  inensiing  price  of  plstinnm,  sng- 
geations  l»ve  bsen  asade  ••  to  the  poaiibOity  of  utilisiiig  others  of  the 
rsr>-  nwtab  fnr  photnfpvphic  parposes,  iridinm  Mti^  most  generally 
fiii-d  opnn.  Mr.  Willi*  h»»  «poken  of  the  luitsbilit^  of  this  metsl ; 
but  as,  even  at  the  preteat  high  priee  of  plstinam,  economy  would  lie 
-iritb  tb«  latter,  the  ioggested  slterstion  would  not  be  sdvantageoiu, 
nn'l  it  i«  little  likely  to  be  emplojcd.  lUd^gtiie  October  list  price  of 
«  tirm  of  msnufscturcT*  of  photogrspbie  d^Miicab,  we  note  that  tbe 
prir-'  '/f  ths  oxide  of  iridium  i«  about  twice  that  of  the  oxide  of  gold; 
aiyl  th-fte  ia  every  probability  that  if  a  aodden  ilvmand  arose  for  it, 
iridiaoi  slao  would  advance  in  price,  after  tbe  alarming  faahion  of 
plattaaa.  It  i«  worthy  of  note  that  the  metric  itanduda  recently 
<£btribated  by  the  International  Congiesa  sbsorbed  two-thirda  of  til 
the  iridiom  ia  the  world. 

ninroBB  tbe  Brasasb  Academy  of  8eicoei%  M.  Emile  Lanrent-resd  a 
paper,  n  wkiah  ha  atated  tbu  nitiate  of  potaab  was  deeompoted  by 
tbe  sstien  of  imEgbt,  a  eertain  aaxnnt  keug  redoced  to  nitrite.  If 
aitrato  of  mitirn'n  were  aimilarly  aetsd  ^on,  it  Is  poauble  that  tbe 
fsaetion  woeM  have  to  be  taken  aeeooaicl  in  explaining  tbe  action  of 
Bght  opoa  saMaad  paper,  as,  of  coorst^apsreeptible  smount  of  that 
I  the  paper  (roa  ths  dseomposition  of  the  chloride 


of  ammonium,  which  forms  tbe  main  ingredient  in  the  salting  of  all 
popular  commercial  albomeniaed  paper. 


Wk  have  on  previous  occasions  pointed  out  a  probable  cause  of  the 
want  of  succeae  in  treating  waste  hypo  fixing  aolutiona  by  sulphide  of 
potaaainm  to  obtain  the  alver,  in  which  it  is  quite  as  rich  as  are  the 
"  print  washings "  of  ailvered  psper.  This  cause  is  the  use  of  a  de- 
composed aample  of  the  aalt  in  question,  which  imless  very  well 
secured  from  atmospheric  contact  quickly  becomes  useless.  The 
rapidity  with  which  sulphides  absorb  oxygen  is  so  great  that  a 
proceas  baa  recently  been  devised  for  abaorbing  oxygen  from  the  air, 
for  certain  chemical  purpoaes,  by  »>'»*""g  it  up  with  a  solution  of  an 
alkaline  sulphide.  We  may  again,  however,  point  out  that  it  is  quite 
easy  to  aaoertain  the  precipitatiog  power  of  any  given  specimen  by 
breaking  a  piece  and  evamining  tbe  fracture.  The  unchanged  sul- 
phide ia  a  dark  substsnce  almost  like  pitch  in  appearance,  but  with  a 
rich,  daric,  transparent,  brown  colour.  If  tbe  colour  slways  seen  on 
the  outside  of  lumps  of  sulphide  of  potsaaium — a  pale,  dirty,  yellowish, 
opaque  tint — pea^rates  to  the  centre  of  the  piece,  it  is  useless,  snd 
should  be  thrown  away.  , 

ShocU)  there  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  sulphide  at  all,  or  in 
perfect  condition,  a  eolation  may  be  advantageously  extemporised  by 
toiling  together  anlpbnr  and  caustic  potash,  in  the  proportion  of  three 
parts  of  ths  fbnner  to  four  of  tbe  latter,  till  the  stilphur  baa  di»- 
appeaied. 

Air  interesting  paper  on  the  constitution  of  tbe  flue  gsses  from  gas 
stoves  snd  gaa  burners  was  read  at  the  last  British  Association  meet- 
ing, and  the  facts  stated  ooneluavely  show  tbe  need  for  causing  the 
products  of  oomhoatian  to  he  conveyed  away  ao  as  not  to  impregnate 
the  staosphsre  of  doss  rooms,  such  ss  "  dsrk  rooms,"  which  are  often 
oeenpied  for  many  hours  together.  In  no  gss  flames  whatever  did 
the  wiitsr,  Hr.  Wm.  .Thompson,  find  complete  combustion  to  take 
place ;  in  fact,  it  was  only  in  tbe  flame  of  a  para£Sn  oil  lamp  not 
tamed  to  its  highest  point  that  perfect  combustion  waa  observed.  An 
Argand  homer  came  first  in  the  list  of  gss  burners,  a  little  hydrogen 
only  eacsptng  unburst  in  one  experiment,  while  with  an  ordinary 
Bny  flat-flame  burner  11-12  per  1000  of  carbon  esesped  unbumt,  the 
Welafaaeh  burner  giving  ao  much  aa  16*4  per  1000  of  unbumt  carbon. 
Several  heating  atoves  were  examined,  and  here  from  ten  to  twelve 
per  cent,  of  carbon  escaped  nnoonsumed.  The  products  of  perfect 
combustion  theaasehes  srs  injurious,  snd  when  to  them  is  sdded  the 
unbomt  gas  thus  dsseribed,  it  is  evident  that  to  use  a  gun  stove  and 
allow  thsnodnets  of  combustion  to  upresd  and  mingle  in  the  atmos- 
phOEtfEeBhaUted  close  room  is  moat  dangerous  to  health. 

SoMB  remarksUs  experiments  upon  the  behaviour  of  liquid  chlorine 
have  been  made,  and  the  reaulta  publiabed  in  the  current  number  of 
LUbi^t  AnnaUn,  from  which  we  extract  tbe  following  point  of 
interest.  The  sensibility  to  light  of  chemical  mixtures  of  chlorine  and 
aflver  dnea  not  need  to  be  more  than  adverted  to,  and  it  is  curioua  to 
note  that  the  liquid  chlorine  ia  perfectly  opaque  to  those  rays  most 
sctive  in  the  deoompoMtion,  tbe  blue  and  violet  portiona  of  spectrum ; 
it  absorbs  them  completely.  (We  msy  here  interpolste  the  fact, 
recently  published,  that  pure  aldehyd  undiluted  abaiarbs  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  ultra-violet  rays.)  Liquid  chlorine  is  now  employed  for 
manufacturing;  purposes,  and  can  Iw  purchased  like  carbonic  oxide 
and  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  it  follows  the  action  of  other  liquefied 
gases  in  tbe  eoormout  expanaion  it  suffers  by  heat  At  certain 
tempentures  it  expands  more  even  thiin  do  uncondensed  gases;  its 
volume  would  be  doubled,  while  such  liquids  ss  water  would  not 
increase  more  than  a  few  unite  per  cent. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION.— IIL 
Aliex.  Kkiorlky  (No.  6),  A  Thorn  in  the  Foot.— Tiia  photographs 
by  thift  exhibitor  are  slightly  disappointing,  the  subject  matter  not 
being  quite  what  we  expected ;  when  compered  with  those  of  laat 
year,  this  study  is  very  good,  aa  far  aa  it  can  be,  but  there  are  some 
realisms  in  photography  which  do  not  repsy  tbe  thought  spent  upon 
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them.  Here  -we  have  a  hoy  sitting  down  in  a  well-chosen  spot  loolc- 
ing  for  the  thorn— a  subject  painful  both  to  the  sufferer  and  to  the 
looker-on,  hut  all  the  detail  very  carefully  considered  and  well 
executed.  AVe  turn  to  No.  214,  Sprin,gt{me.— An  exceedingly  well- 
chosen  hit  of  picturesque  foreground  with  distance,  with  three 
children  gathering  something  out  of  the  hedge.  This  is  a  good 
subject,  and  well  selected  for  the  purpose ;  the  dark  dresses  of  the 
children  have  been  well  placed  to  assist  in  the  strongest  position  of  the 
picture,  which,  with  the  gradation  of  the  extreme  distant  hills,  show 
an  artistic  perception  of  a  high  order. 

•  ■     W.  R.  Cassels  (No.  13),  Studies.— Three  studies  of  heads,  very 

•  carefully  treated,  being  about  five  inches  in  height,  the  centre  head 
being  the  best.  There  is  none  of  that  persistent  introduction  of  dark 
shades  and  shadows,  which  in  too  many  modem  portraits  assume  an 
affectation  of  something  very  good.  In  No.  280  are  three  studies  of 
an  actress,  where  the  white  draperies  are  very  soft,  and  the  faces 
equally  so.  Again,  we  have  in  No.  340  a  composition  where  two 
girls  are  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  a  Sad  Story.  The  picture  is 
full  of  detail,  but  in  the  composition  the  models  have  been  placed  a 
little  too  much  towards  tlie  lower  part  of  the  picture,  otherwise  the 
picture  is  very  good  and  nicely  photographed. 

F.  Beasley  (No.  13),  A  Cottage  at  Panghourne. — This  is  the  only 
picture  shown  by  this  exhibitor,  and  is  a  very  good  example  of 
correctness  in  everything;  no  departure  from  any  one  formula,  the 
result  being,  as  far  as  the  subject  would  permit,  a  most  careful 
rendering  of  that  which  is  always  pleasing  to  look  at ;  but  there  is 
just  one  little  matter  which  has  been  overlooked — -we  allude  to  the 
very  white  sky.  Now  if  this  had  been  reduced  in  vivacity  this 
picture  would  have  been  made  Aore  valuable. 

Ralph  W.  Robinson,  No.  44,  and  twenty-four  consecutive  studies 
of  Royal  Academy  painters. — These  photographs  form  a  continuation 
of  those  shown  last  year,  and  are  exceedingly  interesting,  as  so  many 
can  now  become  acquainted  with  the  personnel  of  the  modem  successful 
painters,  sculptors,  and  others.  Many  difficulties  must  have  been 
encountered  in  these  interesting  portraits,  .which  reflect  great  credit 
upon  the  photographer,  who  shows  a  capacity  for  the  right  treatment 
of  the  different  phases  of  artistic  talent  which  these  studies  so  clearly 
evince.  Then  we  have  a  quantity  of  other  subjects,  all  showing  the 
industry  and  perseverance  which  aims  at  the  study  of  all  kinds  of 
pictorial  photography,  from  ordinary  portrait  work  to  figure  studies. 
This  is  an  outcome  which  many  might  well  follow.  Possibly  some  of 
these  exhibits  might  have  been  kept  back ;  hut  they  all  show  a  very 
promising  capacity  for  studying  |  picture-making  by  photographic 
means. 

G.  Davison  (No.  54  and  56). — Two  large  viewsabout  19  x  12  inches, 
where  the  same  mystic  character  pervades  the  results  as  alluded  to  in 
the  medal  picture  by  the  same  exhibitor.  The  subject  matter  has 
been  well  chosen,  the  points  of  view  well  considered,  and  then  chaos 
has  come.  There  is  also  a  smaller  series,  Nos.  289  to  298,  consisting 
of  some  really  well-selected  points  of  view,  the  subjects  being  sea-coast 
and  inland  studies.  Many  of  these  years  ago  would  have  been 
considered  far  from  complimentary  to  the  scientific  side  of  photo- 
graphy. Where  will  it  end  ?  As  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  arrange 
the  lenses  so  as  to  produce  like  results,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore, 
that  this  treatment  will  not  become  universal.  These  particular 
exhibits  possess  the  glamour  of  well-selected  points  of  view,  and,  if 
treated  in  the  orthodox  way,  might  have  afforded  a  very  large  amount 
of  pleasure. 

Lyddell  Sawyer  (No.  107),  Crewel  (miel)  ITor^.— This  prolific 
exhibitor,  whose  productions  arrest  our  attention  everywhere  in  the 
Gallery,  and  who  seems  to  be  able  to  get  something  out  of  compara- 
tively nothing,  exercises  his  artistic  faculty  upon  all  kinds  of  subjects. 
His  bits  of  old  dwellings,  his  views  of  moving  vessels,  and  his  studies 
of  figure  subjects,  all  show  a  very  versatile  capacity  for  picture-making 
on  an  extensive  scale.  One  photograph,  No.  107,  we  select  for  notice, 
aa  it  looks  Uke  a  scene  from  a  comedy.  One  lady  is  sitting  down 
engaged  in  crewel  work,  another  is  leaning  on  the  back  of  her  chair, 
whilst  at  a  little  distance  sits  a  gentleman  visitor,  who  probably  has 
just  come  in  for  five-o'clock  tea.  The  desolation  of  his  position,  with 
the  awkwardness  of  his  feet,  have  been  very  well  designed,  and,  in 
fact,  assuuies  the  acting  of  a  domestic^  comedy.  The  girl  at  the  back 
of  the  chair  seems  to  be  enjoying  the    poor  fellow's  bashfulness. 


Objection  might  be  taken  to  some  of  the  background  arrangements ; 
for  instance,  the  line  of  a  curtain :  still,  on  the  whole,  the  subject  has 
been  well  considered,  and  a  very  successful  picture  has  been  the 
result.  There  is  another  picture.  No.  324,  The  Smoky  Tyne,  which  is 
ver)-  picturesque,  although  made  up  from  materials  which  are 
commonplace — a  number  of  waterside  factories,  with  a  steamboat 
coming  right  on  ahead.  Now  the  point  to  be  noticed  in  tliis  picture 
is  the  selection  of  the  right  moment  when  the  smoke  from  the  various 
sources  had  assumed  a  picturesque  arrangement,  and  then  science 
does  the  rest.  There  are  a  few  more  very  good  studies,  hut  sufficient 
have  been  noticed  to  show  that  good  results  can  be  obtained  from  un- 
promising materials  when  artistic  perception  has  been  brought  into 
action. 

Francis  Cobb  (Nos.  112,  11.3) — Two  sea-coast  views  at  St, 
Margaret's  Bay,  both  very  nicely  chosen  for  realistic  production, 
where  the  clouds,  which  evidently  have  been  kept  very  subdued  in  the 
printing,  possess  one  valuable  quality.  They  retire  just  a  little  too 
much,  but  this  is  a  small  matter,  which  can  be  condoned  when  wo 
consider  the  very  nice  way  in  which  both  distant  and  near  objects 
have  been  so  carefully  attended  to. 

Paul  Lange  (Nos.  132,  133),  Hoar-Frost  Scenes. — Two  very  pretty 
pictures,  where  the  points  of  view  have  been  well  chosen,  each  having 
in  [front  effective  bits  of  detail,  where  the  hoar  frost  is  more  pro- 
nounced, whilst  the  background  consists  of  very  carefully  chosen 
picturesque  trees,  also  clearly  well  rendered.  These  studies  constitute 
exceedingly  good  specimens  of  photographic  loyalty,  the  result  being 
most  effective  and  pleasing.  No.  645,  by  the  same  exhibitor,  consists 
of  twelve  small  views  taken  whilst  on  a  Tour  in  Nonvay ;  possibly 
there  may  have  been  difficulties  in  choosing  points  of  view,  the  result 
being  somewhat  disappointing  in  pictorial  result. 

A.  R.  Dresser  (Nos.  143,  144),  Corbiere  Rocks. — These  photograph* 
are  bromide  enlargements  from  the  exhibitor's  negatives,  and  very 
successful  they  are,  both  in  the  chosen  points  of  view,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  the  same.  Tlie  possibly  small  originals  must  have  con- 
tained a  large  amount  of  carefully  manipulated  detail  to  have 
furnished  sucb  good  results,  which  are  so  suggestive  from  their  vivid 
reahty  of  the  incessant  roar  and  turmoil  of  the  restless  waters. 

T.  M.  Brownrigg  (No  147),  An  Arab  and  his  Daughter. — This  is 
by  far  the  best  study  which  this  prolific  amateur  has  yet  produced^ 
The  arrangement  of  the  two  figures,  and  the  treatment  of  the  white 
draperies,  are  alike  deserving  of  much  praise.  We  picture  to  ourselves 
what  the  Arab  is  like  when  at  home ;  here  we  have  the  reality  pic- 
torially  before  us,  and  very  instmctive  is  the  study.  There  are  other 
photographs  on  the  walls.  No.  249,  Corridor,  Alhambra. — This  is  a 
picture  of  a  totally  <lifferent  character,  where  a  number  of  receding- 
archways,  full  of  the  elaborate  details  of  the  Moorish  palace,  have 
been  most  carefully  photographed,  and  the  beautiful,  although  some- 
what faded,  colouring  very  nicely  rendered.  Some  of  the  other 
studies  are  also  carefully  done,  but  need  not  be  further  alluded  to. 

Miss  W.  P.  Amot  (No.  169),  Irene. — This  is  a  carefu  study  of 
model  in  white  drapery,  which  has  been  exceedingly  we  -endered, 
the  photograph  being  about  24  x  12  inches  taken  direct,  whilst  the 
attitude — that  of  sitting  with  both  hands  clasped  on  one  knee,  which 
is  resting  on  the  other — is  suggestive  of  deep  thought.  This  is  a  bold 
attempt  at  a  classical  study,  which  is  rather  successful ;  albeit,  the  at- 
titude,  or  rather  the  particular  view  of  the  same,  might  have  been 
benefited  by  a  slight  change  from  the  too  upright  outhnes  of  the 
drapery.  No.  209,  The  Eastern  Cupbearer,  is  another  good  study, 
where  again  white  drapery  has  been  carefully  arranged,  but  in  thi 
photograph  the  face  is^too  deep  in  tone ;  however,  the  whole  picture, 
which  is  the  same  size  as  the  previous  one  alluded  to,  shows  much 
study  and  great  care  in  a  successful  attempt  to  idealise  photographic 
studies  of  existing  models  for  antique  personalities. 

John  E.  Austin  (No.  17S), ^Chaff". — We  have  already  noticed  the 
medal  picture  of  this  exhibitor,  who  has  several  other  studies  all  nearly 
equal  in  merit.  These  pictures  show  an  artistic  capacity  which  is 
most  pleasing  to  see  in  connexion  with  photographic  rendering.  Chaf 
consists  in  two  fisher-girls  poking  their  fun  at  a  fisherman  who  i* 
passing ;  the  pose  of  the  girls  is  excellent,  and  the  story  is  understood 
at  once.  The  three  figures  have  been  carefully  assisted  in  the  pictorial 
composition  by  an  arrangement  of  the  fisherman's  tackle,  as  also  by 
the  position  of  a  basket  on  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the  girls.    Th» 
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bad^roond  retirei,  giTiog  force  to  the  figures.  Although  a  Bmall 
phatogTkph,  it  u  larg«  in  thaaght  tad  trMtment.  Many  others  ahow 
equal  thought,  eapedalljr  No.  S20,  EMta»gled,  A  aaOor  and  a  girl, 
poaed  ttrj  viaij,  ara  atting  on  tome  rising  groand  on  the  aeaaide. 
Ha  ia  clearing  aooM  rope  which  has  got  entangled,  at  the  aame  time 
beeoniing  entant^sd  himself  bjr  the  charma  of  the  lass  lepoaing  by  his 
side.  All  these  photographs  are  ezeeediqgly  good,  and  promise  well 
f  or  the  fatore. 

S.  Boone  (No.  191),  Oimu  of  lit  Zake.—Thit  is  one  pictnre  of  a 
series,  an  tahan  in  the  same  locality,  all  rery  carefully  manipulated, 
■■dalmastaUamilar,in  haring  the  lake  fine  rmming  straight  through 
eaeh  riew.  This  canses  each  picture  to  be  somewhat  Eke  the  others ; 
a  certain  monotony  of  effiect  is  the  resnh,  which  dackeaa  the  attention 
to  the  rest.  There  are  some  departiuee  frem  this  trMtment  which 
show  moch  more  taste  in  the  seleetioa,  and,  as  a  resnh,  awiima  at 
once  a  more  pictorial  value.  These  photographs  are  eaiaf  nlly  executed, 
and  if  the  pofaita  of  new  had  been  difhnnt,  would  hare  formed  a  good 
aerieaofthelakegMiL 

Lionet  E.  Wastropp  (No.  30r>),  Ornkf  CutU  CtiirvA.— This  photo- 
graph is  taken  direct,  about  lAx  13  iadM^and  ia  arerygood  study  of 
the  interior.  All  the  detail  has  been  Tvy  carefully  attended  to,  and  no 
apparent  halation  from  the  distant  stafasd  glsw  window.  No.  207,  au 
exterior  riew  of  the  ehneh.  This  fofna  a  picturceqoe  bit, where  trees 
(without  foliage)  assist  the  same  Tbass  photographs,  with  two  othen, 
lisTs  been  printed  ia  dver,  and  are  siiinngat  the  very  few  speeimsoa 
in  this  year's  eihikMoo  of  a  nearly  aitiBat  proecas.  They  show  the 
tt  the  oU  pioeass,  whei*  a  larger  scale  of  tooaa  was  the 


Arthur  Burchett  (No.  379),  La  Bilk  BnUmmt.—Thu  ia  a  T«iy  good 
photograph,  where  the  manipoktioB  bia  been  carefully  attended  to, 
the  snbjeet  biiiig  a  thre»<iaart«r  %W>  of  a  young  frirl,  with  hands 
gently  tooching  each  other,  and  with  a  eloaed  "bascnit"  nicely  ar- 
ranged on  the  arm.  This  is  a  rery  good  spsdmen  of  careful  attention 
to  aD  that  which  makesa  good  photograph,  where  the  balance  of  light 
and  dark  portiona  hate  dJso  been  well  eared  for,  the  reaolt  being  a 
simple  bat  very  good  stndy. 

Matthew  WUting  (No.  31.3),  Cbtmtrf  MmmUu.Six  small  pictures 
of  rery  pretty  eoontry  cottages,  wwtatning  the  same  amount  of  care- 
ful wori^  which  we  k>ok  for  frooi  tUt  exhibitor.  Noa.  314,  :il5, 
Lafctttvft,  are  aitrj  by  the  tame  hand,  also  very  eaicfoUy  done.  But 
year  after  year,  what  with  the  taaa  tithar  tmaO  siae,  and  the  tame 
styls  of  traaw,  we  beeoB*  aoaaewhal  fMllta,  and  coald  wiahtosse  the 
taiaa  good  wwk  baalowsd  apoB  toaae  diffmnt  tiiea,  and  a  boUer  method 
oftieatmeal;  bat  at  tUa  year  the  preraiBag  aiie  leaaa  towards  smaO 
work,  possibly  a  change  in  that  laspect  all  throogh  the  Kaai  wiO  follow. 
W.  J.  Blyrae  (No.  434X  At  Bmm  Arfrmt*.— This  frame  of  fifteen 
portraits,  taken  at  the  retidences  «f  the  tittari,  coDtain[some  of  the 
best  work  whieb  this  eihihiUnii  kaa  doaa.  There  ia  the  abeenoe  of 
hearyshadowaonmany  of  thetaoeSkwUah  ia  Tery  pleasant  to  see,  and 
the  dolieata  maiipaktiaa  of  the  wfaUa  dnpariea  of  the  ladiea  is  rery 
tfmler  and  leflasd.  There  is  a  raat  aaoaat  of  naturalness  about  these 
ibits  witich  oaB*eys  a  sense  of  *TirthfnlntM  not  always  connected 
a  work  done  ia  the  atadio.  No.  060,  by  the  same  exhibitor,  eontaint 
sivi  "sthoiae'partraiUofgantlsnaarbntinmaayof  thaeethaahadowa 
nn<l  half  tonss  of  the  faoaa  are  too  poweifol,  and  must  toggtst  another 
rce  of  lighting,  as  it  is  hardly  poatlbie  that  we  should  erer  tee  the 
/inals  at  their  own  reeideooes  andsr  eeoditions  of  light  which  pro- 
duced such  riolent  and  inharmoniona  eontrast*  of  effect.  No.  317  it 
a  frame  with  portraiu  of  children,  yf^m,  probably  from  the  thortnets 
of  the  expoMie,  the  white  portiont  are  not  so  delicate  in  detail  as  in 
the  "  at  home  *"  series,  these  diildren  ha?iag  beenjpbotographed  in  the 
•todio.  Here,  again,  am  tome  dark  poftiaaa  which  cannot  be  tme 
reooeda  of  the  half  tonaa  teen  in  the  etodio.  This  tendency  for  exag- 
eflaeta  in  black  and  white  will  oarer  raiw  photographic  por- 
traitvre  to  its  bifrfaest  standard ;  the  ila  should  be  to  make  the  face 
prrmtinent  by  its  being  that  part  upon  which  the  eyes  mast  be  eom- 
PcUmI  to  hx>k,  aad  not  apon  far-away  objects. 

We  hare  beaa  somewhat  startled  by  the  discorery  of  an  error  in 
oar  review  in  last  wwk's  iaaae  which  reqniree  correction.  By  tome 
M««l  praeeaa  cf  mental  deralopmant,  we  find  that  the  word  "  sebra" 
)mm  wnofij  kaaa  Mtached  to  the  aotie*  of  No.  347,  which  in  the 
CMakigaakaaaotttk.    The  2«ir«  ia  mlly  by  another  exhibitor. 


STEREOSCOPIC  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

LRcad  mt  s  mMMiK  of  the  Londoo  ud  PtOTineial  PhoCagnphio  Auodstion.1 

'NVhxn  your  Hon.  Secretary  wrote  me  a  few  days  ago  asking  me  to 
fill  up  this  evening  with  the  subject  of  stereoeoopic  photography,  I 
began  seriously  to  consider  how  fnr  it  was  in  my  power  to  add  any- 
thing to  the  existing  knowledge  of  the  members,  seeing  that  so  many 
might  be  preeent  wno,  ss  old  workers  would  know  far  more  than  I, 
have  oompaiatively  recently  taken  up  the  branch  and  worked  it 
entirely  upon  my  own  kleas.  At  the  same  time,  I  reUected  that  a  very 
considerable  number,  whaterer  they  may  have  read  or  otherwise 
learned  about  stereoscopic  photography,  bad  never  produced  a  slide. 
It  is  those  t6  whom  I  would  more  particularly  address  myself  to- 
night, and  endeavour  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  mysterious  in  the 
process,  and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  all  (with  a  suitable  camera)  to 
make  theeo  tuin  pictures  with  but  a  triflinfr,  and  in  tome  cases  no 
addition  to  their  ordinary  outfit. 

I  will  not  detain  yon  long  with  the  optics  of  the  stereoscope,  but  I 
would  like  to  exphun  its  gineral  construction.  It  is  an  instrument 
by  means  of  which  the  pictorea  are  presented  to  the  eyes  under 
practically  the  same  oonditwoa  aa  those  which  obtain  wheii  we  look 
upon  the  natural  soeos  with  binocular  vision.  That  the  instrument 
itself  is  not  necessary  to  enable  many  to  combine  the  views  u  a  well- 
known  fact,  the  conditiona  being  that  the  optic  axes  shall  be  so 
directed  that  the  right  eye  sees  the  right-hand  picture  (un  the  mount), 
and  the  left  eve  the  left  picture. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  stereoscope  hat  fallen  away  so 
much  in  popular  nstiniatiin.  Many  attempts  hsve  been  made  to 
reeoseitate  it,  but  so  far  1  do  not  see  anything  like  a  permanent 
revival ;  and  it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  one  sees  a  pair  of  h'nses  in 
use  by  an  amateur.  This  leads  me  to  aak  how  it  is  that  with  all  the 
advantages  which  the  gelatine  plate  offers,  this  beautiful  department 


o(  plMt^naphy  is  so  aa^aotadP  The  subject  has  been  written  upon 
cmwHetably  of  lata  ycan^aad  a  aeries  of  articles  it  at  the  present 
moment  appearing  in  Tax  BamsB  JorujfAL  or  Piiotoohafhy.  To 
the  modem  fonn  of  eaiaera  with  its  tapering  bellows  must  be 
attributed  a  aliars  of  the  blame,  inasmuch  at  a  pair  of  lenses  cannot 
be  mounted  upon  the  front  board  of  such  a  one.  To  the  possessor  of 
a  camera  of  square  form  of  half-pint*-  or  Urger  size,  the  only  addition 
naeestary  it  a  central  division  to  pr<'\  ent  the  fields  of  the  two  lenses  in- 
terfering with  each  other.  I  have  mentioned  a  "  pair  of  lenses  "  above 
as  being  the  usual  niethod  of  working,  and  show  such  a  pair  of  the 
single  meniscus  form  of  four  and  a  (,  uarter  inches  focus  which  I  generally 
use ;  but  when  I  started  to  take  •tereoacopic  views  I  employed  the 
one-lens  arrangement,  which  I  w^  !  now  oeacribe,  as  it  is  quite  as 
efficient  as  the  first-mentioned  plan.  The  sliding  cross  front  carrying 
the  lena  is  first  pushed  to  one  of  ii.  extreme  positions,  the  view 
focussed,  &&,  going  through  the  usual  routine.  After  exposure  and 
recapping  tlie  kna,  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  tnr>t.v  .he  lens  over  to 
the  oUMratnne  position  and  again  expose.  This  system  of  working 
baribc^SflHiS*  over  the  special  pair  of  lensetu  inasmuch  as  any  lena 
alrtaay  in  your  poatesMon  from,  say,  four  incnes  to  seven  or 'eight 
inches  focus  may  be  used.  Of  course,  thers  is  the  drawbadc  that 
objects  may  have  moved  during  the  time  between  the  exposures,  but 
many  subjects  msy  be  taken  by  this  method  when  other  means  are 
not  available ;  indeed,  the  movement  of  small  objects,  such  ss  persons 
walking  about  in  a  street  seena,  is  not  of  the  importance  that  might 
be  supposed,  many  of  the  older  elides  being  taxan  by  the  une-lens 
arrangement  as  above,  examples  of  which  I  produce. 

I'remising  that  a  half-plate  oameta  will  be  the  site  most  used  at  the 
preaent  time  to  produce  stataosoones,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  import- 
aaoe  to  determine  the  beat  separation  of  the  lenses  (snd  consequent 
distance,  centre  to  centre,  ofthe  pictures  on  the  negative),  because  a 
very  small  margin  exists  in  the  length  of  6}  inches  (that  of  a  half- 
plate)  from  which  to  cut  two  pictures,  each  2}  incnes  wide,  after 
making  allowance  for  the  rebate  of  the  slide  at  each  end  and  the 
division  in  the  middle.  I  find  that  ^  inches  is  about  right ;  with 
any  material  departure  from  this  distance  there  will  be  a  difficulty  in 
getting  the  same  subject  on  each  side,  and  still  keeping  the  right  width 
of  picture. 

As  to  the  matter  of  exposure,  it  iroes  without  saying  that,  it  must 
be  equal  for  each  lens,  and  the  diaphragms  ri^idlv  exact  in  size.  The 
older  stereoscopic  pairs  were  frequently  furnished  with  a  double  flap- 
shutter,  opened  and  cloeed  by  hand,  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  efficient. 
Peraonallv,  I  prefer  the  double  cap  for  time  exposures  (and  I  have 
attempted  none  others),  and  experience  no  difficulty  in  removing  aad 
replacing  it  without  shaking  the  camera. 

Thoae  poet  eating  a  6x4  or  quarter-plate  camera  and  outfit  can 
practise  stereosoopy  without  any  addition  at  all  to  their  ordinary 
applitncfs,  the  only  departure  in  working  being  to  take  one  view  aa 
usuul,  then  to  move  the  camera  legs,  one  at  a  time,  to  the  new 
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position  of  three  inches,  or  more  to  the  right  or  left,  and  make  the 
other  exposure,  taking  care  that  the  camera  is  maintained  fairly  level 
and  pointed  to  the  object.  The  development  of  both  plates  should 
take  place  on  the  same  dish. 

My  remark,  as  above,  concerning  the  lateral  movement  of  three 
inches  or  more  reminds  me  that  in  a  class  of  views  in  which  there  is 
no  immediate  foreground,  such  as  one  finds  in  mountainous  localities, 
and  where  the  main  objects  are  at  a  considerable  distance,  the  points 
of  sight  for  the  two  halves  may  be  at  a  distance  many  multiples  of 
three  Indies  without  producing  exaggerated  effects,  which  would 
certainly  result  if  the  same  distance  was  used  when  objects  are  closo 
at  hand.  If  this  were  attempted  in  the  latter  case,  everything  in 
front  would  appear  more  or  less  drawn  out  in  depth ;  that  is,  a  tree 
stem,  instead  of  being  round,  would  assume  an  oval  form  with  the 
longer  axis  pointing  towards  the  spectator. 

I  now  wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  reason  why  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  two  halves  as  they  appear  on  tlie  negative  reversed 
in  mounting  the  prints.  This  point  has  often  been  explained,  but 
many  do  not  seem  to  master  tne  cause  for  it.  It  is  found  to  be 
necessary  on  account  of  the  inverted  projection  of  the  lens  upon  the 
focussing  screen,  and  consequently  upon  the  plate ;  the  lenses  invert 
their  images  in  each  half  of  the  camera,  i.e.,  each  picture  makes  a  half 
revolution  around  its  own  centre ;  consequently,  when  the  print  comes 
from  the  negative,  and  is  then  held  right  way  up,  the  naif  which 
was  exposed  in  the  right  side  of  the  camera  will  be  found  upon  the 
left  side  of  the  print,  and  vice  versa,  thus  necessitating  either  the 
cutting  of  the  negative  or  the  print,  the  latter  being  usually  the  more 
convenient.  There  is  an  old  method  of  printing  by  which  neither 
negative  nor  print  need  be  divided.  The  cause  which  originally  obliges 
us  to  reverse  the  prints  when  printiog  by  contact  is  ingeniously  taken 
advantage  of  when  copying  with  leases  in  the  camera  in  making 
transparencies,  when  by  a  second  optical  inversion  the  original 
positions  come  back  again  correctly  ^vithout  further  manipulation. 

In  order  to  show  distinctly  the  difference  between  a  reversed  and  a 
non-reversed  print,  I  have  made  (for  the  purpose  of  this  paper)  a 
wire  model  of  a  pentagonal  prism,  photographed  it  as  usual,  and 
mounted  the  prints,  one  reversed,  the  other  not,  when  the  different 
apiiearanee  in  the  stereoscope  is  most  marked,  the  unchanged  one 
appearing  as  if  turned  inside  out  as  it  were — an  effect  which  has 
received  the  name  "  pseudoscopic,"  or  false  sight.  The  same  thing 
takes  place  in  an  uncut  print,  but  the  eye  is  deceived  by  the  physical 
irapossibihty  of  certain  objects  in  the  view  which  we  know  to  be 
behind,  something  else  appearing  in  front  of  them. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  stereoscope,  before  the  advent  of  practical 
photography,  the  objects  principally  in  use  were  figures,  sucn  as  can 
06  projected  in  the  ordinary  way  from  two  views  of  an  object  in 
geometrical  drawing,  a  difference  being  made  in  the  two  figures  by 
slightly  altering  the  angle  of  projection,  their  appearance  being  some- 
what similar  to  the  slide  of  the  prism  already  shown  you ;  but  you 
will  understand  they  were  not  photograplis,  but  printed  as  white  lines 
on  a  black  ground.  It  is  possible  that  some  one  may  have  specimens 
here  to-night. 

When  pbotography  came  to  the  front,  it  was  very  soon  seen  that 
pictures  for  the  stereoscope  were  now  possible]  which  before  could 
not  be  produced,  or  at  least  only  done  in  a  veiy  imperfect  manner, 
owing  to  the  minute  difference  existing  in  the  two  halves,  and  which 
it  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  imitate  by  hand  engraving.  The  result 
of  this  popularity  was  that  the  stereoscope  was  rapidly  vulgarised,  all 
sorts  of  objectionable  slides  were  introduced,  and  this,  coupled  with 
bad  mounting,  either  through  carelessness  or  ignorance — the  two 
halves  in  some  cases  possibly  having  been-  printed  from  the  same 
negatives  when,  of  course,  no  proper  effect  could  be  obtained— all 
these  combined  to  bring  into  discredit  a  most  charming  optical 
instrument. 

I  will  conclude  my  paper  by  saying  a  few  words  upon  the  subject 
of  mounting  the  prints,  .\lthough  not  absolutely  necessary,  still  it  is 
advisable  to  so  cut  them  that  a  trifling  amount  more  of  the  subject 
appears  on  the  two  middle  margins  than  on  the  outermost  ones,  as 
mounted  on  the  cards — about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  is  sufficient. 
The  reason  for  so  doing  is  that  the  picture  will  seem,  when  viewed 
stereoscopically,  to  recede  behind  the  mount  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  if  it  were  looked  at  through  a  window  or  similar  aperture.  The 
height  of  the  prints  may  be  left  without  limit  when  using  the  open 
instrument,  but  must  be  of  such  height  for  the  old  box  form  as 
will  pass  through  it. 

Levelling  the  camera  in  the  crosa  direction  when  focussing  will  be 
found  of  great  advantage  when  cutting  the  prints  (before  separation), 
because  it  the  basi^  and  sky  lines  are  made  to  pass  through  the  same 
object  in  each  of  the  prints,  we  then  know  that  they  are  each  in  a 
vertical  position. 


I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  my  subject,  but  trust  that  what  I 
have  said  may  induce  some  of  our  members  to  join  tlie  ranks  of 
stereoscopic  photography.  Thanking  you  for  your  attention,  I  beg  to 
leave  the  subject  m  the  hands  of  the  meeting  for  discussion. 

G.  W.  Atkins. 


THE  PREPARATION  AND  USE  OF  PLAIN  PAPER. 

To  me  this  paper  is  the  most  artistic  of  silver  prints.  It  is  not  only 
artistic,  but  costs  little  to  prepare  it,  both  of  time  and  money,  and 
gives  the  most  satisfactory  results.  15y  following  closely  the  metliod 
given  below,  no  one  need  go  astray  in  its  preparation.  I  have  had 
such  good  results  in  my  experiments  tliat  I  recommend  every  amateur 
to  try  it,  as  it  can  be  prepared  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  and  with 
little  expense.  It  is  far  from  the  lost  art,  as  some  are  wont  to  claim, 
as  some  prints  that  are  now  before  me  show  that  biilliancy  and  soft- 
ness in  a  high  degree  can  be  obtained. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  plain  paper  is  its  tendency  to  reproduce 
the  finest  detail,  and  to  retain  it  during  the  subsequent  toning  and 
fixing.  There  Lave  been  many  different  formulai  given  for  its  pre- 
paration, and  after  exhausting  a  number  of  theiu,  I  have  finally 
settled  on  the  method  given  below,  which  has  given  me  the  best 
results.     Let  us  first  consider  the  things  necessaiy  for  its  preparation. 

1st.  T/ie  Pajirr. — While  any  kind  of  good  strong  white  paper  can 
be  used,  each  giving  a  result  peculiar  to  itself,  I  claim  that  it  is 
economy  to  use  the  Saxe  paper,  which  is  easily  procured  at  any  photo- 
graphic supply  house. 

2nd.  2'Ae  Sizing.  —  Almost  all  formuto  advise  gelatine,  and 
while  that  will  give  excellent  results,  I  have  so  much  better  success 
with  albumen  that  I  give  it  preference,  as  it  gives  clearer  lights,  and 
is  much  easier  to  coat. 

My  formula  and  manipulations  are  as  follows : — 

Thk  Salting  Bath. 

Albumen 1  ounce. 

Water 16  ounces.    ■ 

Place  in  a  bottle  with  some  broken  glass  and  shake  vigorously  until 
all  the  flocculent  matter  is  thoroughly  cut  up,  then  add  ten  grains  of 
chloride  of  ammonia  to  every  ounce  of  solution,  and  after  shaking 
well,  strain  through  two  thicknesses  of  tine  muslin.  This  salting  bath, 
although  simple,  will  yield  the  best  results.  It  will  tone  quickly  and 
easily  w-ith  but  very  little  gold.  With  this  bath  a  beautiful  neutral 
tone  can  easily  be  obtained;  or,  in  fact,  any  tone  from  a  dark  sepia  to 
a  positive  black. 

After  filtering,  pour  your  solution  in  a  tray  large  enough  for  the 
sheets  that  you  intend  to  coat,  being  careful  to  remove  all  air  bubbles. 
Now  immerse  the  sheet  in  the  solution  for  one  minute,  then  draw  out 
quickly  by  two  corners  and  hang  up  by  means  of  a  clip  to  dry.  After 
it  has  thoroughly  dried,  float  the  right  side  of  the  paper  on  the  solution 
for  two  minutes. 

Tlie  paper  has  a  "  right "  and  a  "  wrong  "  side,  which  can  easily  be 
distinguished  after  the  first  bath  by  tlie  gTain  of  the  paper,  the  smooth 
side  being  the  right  one  to  float  the  second  time.  Now  hang  up  to  dry 
again  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  You  can  salt  any  quantity  of 
the  paper,  as  it  keeps  indefinitely  if  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

The  Sensitising  Bath 
sliould  be  an  ordinary  neutral  bath,  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  kept 
neutral  by  tlie  addition  of  silver  carbonate  ;  it  is  prepared  as  follows : 
Take  the  amount  of  water  that  you  wish  for  the  bath  (I  use  about 
ten  ounces)  and  add  silver  nitrate  until  an  "  actinometer  "  shows  it  to 
be  fifty  grains  to  the  ounce.  Neutralise  by  adding  enough  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  form  a  slight  precipitate 
(about  ten  or  fifteen  drops).  The  precipitate  which  is  produced  should 
be  left  in  the  bottle.  Shake  well,  and  after  the  bath  has  settled  it  is 
ready  for  use.  You  can  either  filter  or  decant  the  clear  solution  into 
your  silvering  tray. 

Float  the  paper  three  minutes  on  this  solution,  using  the  same  pre- 
cautions as  when  floating  albumen  paper,  being  caief  li  not  to  get  any 
of  the  solution  on  the  back  of  the  paper. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  place  one  end  of  the  paper  on  the  bath  first, 
then  lower  carefully  until  the  entire  sheet  is  in  perfect  contact  with 
the  bath,  this  will  force  any  bubbles,  should  there  be  any,  from  uuder 
the  sheet.  While  the  sheet  is  in  contact,  raise  the  corners  separately 
to  see  if  there  are  any;  if  so,  they  should  be  broken  with  the  finger  or 
a  glass  rod. 

The  sensitising  bath  should  be  tested  from  time  to  time  and  kept 
up  to  the  required  strength  by  the  addition  of  fresh  nitrate  of  silver. 
It  will  be  neutral  as  long  as  there  is  any  excess  of  carbonate  of  silver 
in  the  bath. 
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Aftar  teomtitiog,  dry  the  jMper  tborongblj  and  keep  in  a  dmrk,  dry 
place.    If  kept  in  a  perfectly  drr  state  H  will  keep  for  MTeral  day^ 
when  it  can  be,  it  aiioaU  T 


but    ^ 

reeulta. 
l«kt. 


be  ated  at  oooe  to  inaoie  the  beat 
The  tenwti«iig  operatiooa  may  be  tafeiy  carried  on  by  lamp 


PWIITIIIO. 

The  bait  nanlta  are  obtained  by  faming  the  paper  for  twenty 
minntpa  orer  amnwnia,  after  which  expoaa  t£e  aame  as  albumrn  paper. 
After  fuminfr,  th*  papar  ia  extremeqr  imitiTe,  and  had  better  be 
expoaed  in  diffnaad  light,  nnlaw  tha  nagatiTe  ia  Tery  denae.  It  ia 
bsttar  to  jnint  aoaaawMt  deeper  than  ^oo  eare  to  bare  the  llniahnd 
ycint,  aa  it  loaes  danaty  darings  the  toning  and  fixing. 

Tm  Totnna  Bath. 
Mak«  up  a  «tock  aolntion  aa  follow* : — 

Water    7}  ooneea. 

Chloride  at  goU  and  sodium   15   grains. 

Take  ooe  half  oonee  of  thia  solution  and  immeTse  a  piece  of  litmns 
paper  in  it,  which  will  torn  red ;  now  add,  gradually,  enoogfa  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda  to  restore  the  litmns  to  its 
original  eolonr ;  now  to  twrnty-foar  onneas  of  filtered  water  add  the 
iiiiiiliilisail  gold,  and  a  Tery  small  pinekofehloride  of  sodium  (eommoo 
table  mkX,  stir  thoranghly,  and  your  bath  is  ready.  For  ^pBdty 
and  enHMee  this  enonot  be  sorpaased. 

The  qneathy  gben  is  aatple  to  tone  oaa  dosen  5x8  priata.  It  can 
be  sOwglkMsd  ffnm  tiai  to  time  bj  adding  gold  from  the  stock 
aolatien,  bdnif  earsfol  to  neattalise  it  sack  time. 

After  wMbingtlw  prints  in  twoehamMof  water,  they  are  immersed 
eoaatntiaa  inthe  toning 


t^wittg  bath :  a 


or  more  can  be  toned  at 


Hm  mmm  time  if  yoo  aie  ceiefnl  to  heap  them  in  motion  by 
tlMB  doing  the  piutaai  of  toning.  Lanre  them  in  this  bath  oni 
they  siiwii  a  deen  pople ;  if  fixed  at  thie  stage  the  result  will  b«  a 
warm  sepia,  wlww  will  diry  out  a  nsotnl  tone;  do  not  carnr  tbe 
toning  ontil  the  printa  lose  their  briOiaae^.  Generally  about  fifteen 
minutes  b  ample,  hot  will  Tary  aeeording  to  the  temperatore  and 
amount  of  gola  in  the  bath. 

Prints  fiMd  without  toning  gire  a  very  artistic  and  pretty  efftet, 
producing  a  ncok  not  nnlike  a  photogiaTure  in  tone  and  general 
eflect* 

Thb  Fixixo  Bath. 
The  prints  are  fixed  in — 

Hrpoaolphite  of  soda  1  otOMe, 

Water    Soomh, 

for  fifle«  minntaa.    They  ahonld.tlMS  ha  washed  in  running  wati-r 
for  two  honia. 

After  diring,  trim,  than  1^  tliem  oae  on  tlM  other,  and  place  a 
henTy  wMht  am  them  oramigbt,  the  naart  moning  the  prints  wiB 
lie  perfeell^  flat.    Now  proenie  aome.  besTy,  stiff,  i«wite  pa|»r,  about 


the  same  aa  that  used  for  the  iUaitoatioaa  of  the  7%m«,  and  hare  it 
cut  Ism  enough  to  aOow  a  good  mai;^  when  mounted ;  for  example, 
a  0x11  mount  for  a  4x8  print.  Mount  by  simply  sticking  the 
comera. 

I  hare  tried  in  aaelear  and  eondaa  a  manner  as  poasible  to  deeeriba 
my  proccas,  and  am  eoofldent  that  if  tlie  foregoing  is  carefuDy 
foDowed  out,  aoeeesa  win  attend  the  aOort. 

—Phottfrmpkk  7&M».  W.  S.  WAnnBtmr. 

♦ 

ALPHA  LANTEB5  PLATES. 
Tim  inatwctioni  given  for  working  tlMia  plates  are  decidedly  ocm- 

'  and  single,  au  as  in  addition  the  ktitodp  of  expoanie  is  rery 

ii«derable,  it  is  not  diAcnh  to  see  bow  tbey  came  so  readily  to 
the  front  r>n  their  intrn<luction  last  ssaaon.  This  rery  iatitude  of 
expnsurc,  hovrerer,  carries  with  it  what  may  be  considered  by  some 
people  a  slight  drawback.  Thus,  under  any  giren  negatire  any 
expoanre  raryiiw  from  one  to  three  minutes  will  gire  perfect  dides, 
all  of  the  same  Mpth,  but  of  rarying  eoloos.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
as  eolour  ie  so  purely  a  matter  of  taste,  that  many  slides  will  run  tbe 
rvA  id  fifectiMi  at  the  hand*  of  their  maker,  owing  to  that  person's 
priirinertiw  fo^  sowe  epedal  tint.  Araio,  tbeoolonr  of  a  aBde  naeds 
•^■ptitfni  to  the  *ab|eet,  or  at  least  that  picture  is  beet  shown  where 

lolad  in  •  eoloor  tliat  is  somewhat  n  harmony  with  the  original  of 

.^jiaton. 

with  Ihaae  two  paints  in  riew,  I  ham  thought  that  the  record  of 
some  espstimente  I  hare  made  in  regnid  to  the  colours  resulting  from 
different  axpamna,  and  their  sabseqnsot  modification  br  toning,  would 
be  of  mors  tlma  «<<Anary  intersat  to  many,  ami  would  spedally  holp 
thoes  who,  waating  renetr,  had  little  or  nothing  in  the  Iltord  Com- 
pany's instractiaM  to  guida  them. 


My  experiments  were  directed  to  find— 
1st.   The  limits  of  exposure. 
2ixl.  Tbe  colours  resulting  from  the  seTeral  exposures  within 

those  limits. 
3rd.  How  those  colours  were  sererally  modified  by  fixing  or 

combined  toning  and  fixing. 

The  negatire  used  was  of  arerage  density  and  quality,  and  from 
experiments  made  at  other  times,  I  may  say  that  though  tne  character 
of  the  negatire  used  might  to  some  slight  extent  influence  results,  it 
would  not  in  any  degree  nullify  the  general  principles  shown, 

With  the  negatire  in  question,  it  was  found  that  the  75  seconda 
and  the  160  «eoonde  were  the  utmost  limits  of  exposure,  but  I  need 
seaieehr  point  nut  that  thia  shows  a  very  wide  latitude.  This  is  a 
natural  result  of  the  low  degree  of  raptdity  of  the  emulsion,  and 
muxt  tend  to  reduce  the  waata  nsnalhr  arising  from  errors  in  exposure. 

My  mode  of  prooedun  waa  aa  follows :— Fire  plates  were  exposed 
under  the  same  negatire  and  conditions  of  light  for  the  time  shown. 
These  platea,  after  derelopment,  which  was  done  in  one  dish,  were 
each  cut  in  six  pieoes.  No.  1  piece  of  <-sch  wss  fixed  only,  and  tbe 
remaining  piecea  were  put  into  the  .\lpha  combined  bath  and  with- 
drawn at  regular  interrals.  Tbe  colours  obtained  are  given  in  the 
foUowing  tabulated  form,  and  speak  for  themselves: — 


1 
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A  few  obvious  dednctioas  may  be  made  from  this  table.  110  to 
130  seconds  may  be  called  Uie  normal  exposure.  With  this  exposure 
the  image  begins  to  appear  in  about  one  minute  from  time  developer  is 
poured  on.  With  this  exposure  a  most  satisfactory  coloured  image  is 
obtained  by  simply  fixing  in  the  hypo  bath. 

The  greatest  latitude  of  exposure  lies  in  the  warm  tones,  there 
being  only  35  aeoonds  between  tbe  shortest  exposure  and  the  cold 
brown,  against  70  seconds  between  this  and  the  longest  exposure; 
therefore,  it  is  well  in  cases  of  doubt  to  err  on  the  side  of  over- 
exposure, as  there  ia  leas  riak  in  so  doing.  The  Uford  formula  says, 
"  Warm  tones  are  the  result  of  long  exposures."  The  table  shows  that 
tbe  actual  order  of  colour  in  proportion  to  length  of  exposure  ia  aa 
follows : — 

Greenish  black. 

Olive  green. 

Cold  brown. 

Brown. 

Reddish  brown. 

Red. 

Yellowish  zed. 
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Knowing  this,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  at  once  be  seen  on  looking  at 
any  slide  whether  it  is  over  or  under-exposed,  or  whether,  to  obtain 
any  desired  colour  in  the  next  exposure,  it  is  necessary  to  prolong  or 
shorten  it. 

I  have  written  of  shortest  and  longest  exposures,  and  wish  to 
define  these  as  the  shortest  and  lonpst  that  can  be  given  with 
tirfetj/.  Beyond  a  certain  limit  general  tog  will  result,  whether  it  be 
green  fog  from  under,  or  yellow  from  over-exposure. 

Further,  one  or  two  general  remarks,  not  to  be  gleaned  from  the 
table,  but  which  were  at  once  suggested  by  observation  during  the 
course  of  the  experiments. 

An  under-exposed  slide  gives  a  vigorous  image  with  difficulty  and 
only  after  long  development ;  and  it  this  is  carried  too  far,  fog  results. 

With  normal  exposures  the  image  comes  up  steadily  and  boldly, 
and,  after  the  correct  density  is  obtained,  the  colour  of  the  image 
begins  to  grow  more  green,  as  if  it  were  somewhat  under-exposed. 

Over-exposures  flash  up  and  are  thin,  and  must  be  stopped  before 
they  reach  the  full  density  required,  as  the  image  grows  considerably 
for  a  minute  or  so  after  it  is  put  in  the  washing  water.  This  continu- 
ing action  i3  present  in  all  cases,  but  is  not,  of  course,  so  appreciable 
in  the  lower  range  of  exposures. 

The  developer  can  be  used  for  two  or  three  plates,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  tliat  its  action  becomes  weaker  each  time  it  is  used,  and 
this  will  make  the  second  or  third  plates  seem  as  if  thev  had  had 
shorter  exposures.  If  after  developing  one  or  more  plates  tlie  solution 
should  be  at  all  discoloured,  discard  it  at  once  or  stains  will  occur.  It 
will  be  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  slower  action  of  a  once- 
used  developer  may  be  utilised  to  save  what  would  otherwise  be  a 
fatally  over-exposed  plate. 

Dishes  which  have  had  in  theni  pyro,  hypo,  or  anything  other 
than  the  developer  used,  should  be  avoided  absolutely,  and  speaking 
generally  the  utmost  care  as  to  cleanliness  must  be  used.  A  stained 
negative  may,  and  often  does,  produce  a  good  print,  but  a  stained 
slide  is  a  dismal  failure,  which  even  that  favourite  title,  "  A  Misty 
Morning,"  cannot  save  from  condemnation.  It  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  tell  which  is  the  coated  side  of  an  Alpha  plate,  as  the  emulsion  is  so 
transprent,  but  if  you  remember  that  the  plates  are  packed  film  to 
film,  in  pairs,  the  slide  wanted  is  readily  known  ;  if  not,  a  very  slight 
scratch  with  a  pin  at  the  extreme  corner  reveals  the  film  at  once.  A 
piece  of  opal  used  as  a  reflector  behind  the  flame  will  shorten  the 
exposure  by  twenty-five  per  cent. 

If  a  slide  has  been  much  over-developed,  it  can  be  reduced  by  im- 
mersion in  the  following  bath  before  fixing  : — 

Alum 1  ounce  (avoirdupois). 

Citric  acid \    „  „ 

Warm  water 2  ounces. 

Use  when  cold,  then  well  wash  and  treat  as  usual. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Alpha  plates  are  too  slow  for  reduction  in 
the  camera,  but  I  have  found  that  with  good  diffused  daylight,  re- 
flected by  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  a  whole-plate  negative  can  be  re- 
duced to  the  regulation  3^  square  inches  in  a  few  minutes. 
.  Toning.— The,  formula  used,  and  the  one  best  suited  to  the  plates, 
la  the  combined  fixing  and  toning  bath  recommended  for  use  with  the 
Alpha  paper : — 

Water 10  ounces. 

Hypo 2|      „      (avoirdupois.) 

Acetate  of  soda \  ounce  „ 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium      \     „  ,J 

Chloride  of  gold    4    grains. 

This  is  used  instead  of  a  plain  hypo  solution,  and  therefore  toning 
does  not  entail  the  use  of  an  extra  bath  as  in  the  case  of  albumenised 
paper.  This  bath  can  also  be  used,  if  desired,  after  the  sHde  has  been 
hxed  in  the  ordmarv  way,  if  the  colour  is  not  an  acceptable  one,  or  a 
sUde  can  be  retoned  in  this  bath  at  any  time,  either  whilst  still  wet 
or  weeks  or  months  afterwards.  ' 

Practically,  there  is  Uttle  or  no  loss  of  depth  of  image  in  the  toning 
bath,  unless  in  the  case  of  considerable  over-exposure,  and  in  this  ca^ 
the  loss  18  due  to  the  longer  time  taken  in  reaching  the  purple  stage- 
but  whilst  the  image  is  not  quite  so  brilliant,  owing  to  the  orieinai 
over|exposure,  the  purple  tone  is  more  intense.  Toning  proceeds  more 
"^Si     ^  and  more  promptly  in  the  medium  exposures. 

The  greens  are  slow  to  move  in  the  toning  bath,  browns  give  the 
greatest  range  of  colours  most  readily,  and  blacks  are  only  to  be  had 
by  carefully  watching  the  toning,  withdi-awmg  the  slides  Just  as  they 
pass  out  of  the  photographic  purple  into  the  blue  stage.  The  truest 
Black  IS  obtained  from  the  cold  browns. 

i.»?rf  f""""*  P"""''  ^""^  *''®°  ^  ^^""'^  P"*^"  record  all  the  lessons!  have 

SiSi  inT  ""^  T'r*.  7°i'""»  ^>^  ^P''"  ?'**«'•   Slides  always  dry 
colder  in  tone  and  a  httle  denser  in  image  than  they  appear  whe'n  wet, 


and  this  must  be  allowed  for  in  stopping  the  toning,  when  any  special 
colour  is  aimed  at.  To  obtain  a  correct  idea  of  this  difference  in  colour 
between  a  dry  and  wet  slide,  it  is  instructive  to  look  carefully  at  a 
plate  whilst  it  is  half  dry. 

Of  the  methods  of  printing  by  contact  or  reduction,  of  mounting,  of 
the  requisites  of  a  good  slide,  and  of  the  utility,  benefit,  and  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  lantern  work  I  will  not  write,  as  these  things  are 
beyond  my  purpose.  I  wished  to  give  some  assistance  in  the  actual 
manipulations  to  those  (and  they  are  many)  who,  like  myself,  admire 
the  warmth,  range  of  tone,  and  clear  brilliancy  which  Alpha  plates 
give. 

In  conclusion,  I  lament  that  so  many  workers  rest  content  with  the 
lantern-sized  plate  when  doing  transparency  work,  for,  to  my  taste,  no 
other  process  yields  such  beautiful  results,  and  a  large  transparency 
mounted  in  the  leaded  frames  now  obtainable  is  the  perfection  of  any 
picture  we  can  produce  by  photographic  means.       John  Howson. 


A  LARGE  PHOTOGEAPHIC  CONCERN. 
The  fraternity  will  read  with  some  interest  the  following  acconnt  given 
by  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Morning  Herald  of  the  1st  inst.  of  the  Eastman 
Company's  new  buildings  in  that  busy  manufacturing  city.  There  are 
already  large  factories  in  the  United  States  devoted  to  the  photographic 
industry,  but  none  approaching  the  magnitude  of  this  one. 

"  Ground  will  be  broken  this  morning  for  three  new  buildings  to  be 
erected  by  the  Eastman  Company  on  the  tract  recently  purchased  by  it  on 
the  west  side  of  the  boulevard,  just  outside  the  city  limits.  These  build- 
ings will  cost,  when  finished  and  completely  fitted  up  with  the  necessary 
machinery  and  equipment,  the  sura  of  $125,000.  The  whole  contract 
was  yesterday  let  to  Thomas  W.  Finucane,  who  has  sub-let  the  mason 
work  to  H.  H.  Edgerton.  The  contract  calls  for  the  inclosure  of  the 
buildings  within  seventy  working  days.  After  making  allowance  for 
stormy  weather,  it  seems  probable  that  tliis  part  of  the  work  will  be  done 
about  Janurary  1,  and  that  the  three  buildings  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
by  March  1. 

"  The  property  of  the  Eastman  Company  fronts  on  the  boulevard,  and 
extends  north  to  the  Handford's  landing  road.  The  three  new  buildings, 
which  form  but  a  part  of  the  extensive  plant  to  be  located  there,  will  be 
set  in  the  back  part  of  the  lot ;  the  one  nearest  the  boulevard,  known  as 
No.  2,  being  located  450,feet  from  the  street.  All  this  broad  expanse  of 
ground  will  be  graded,  turfed,  and  adorned  with  ornamental  trees,  adding 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  property. 

"  The  material  used  will  be  brick,  and  all  of  the  buildings  will  have  a  cut 
stone  foundation,  rising  five  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground.  They  will 
also  have  cut  stone  copings.  The  exteriors  will  all  be  plain,  although  the 
cut  stone  trimmings  and  the  general  design  will  relieve  them  from  the 
bare  appearance  whicli  characterises  so  many  factory  buildings.  The 
middle  building,  or  the  power  house,  will  be  designated  as  No.  1,  the 
film  factory  as  No.  2,  and  the  laboratory  as  No.  3.  These  will  be  princi- 
paUy  one  storey  in  height,  although  a  second  floor  will  be  added  over 
portions  of  Nos.  1  and  2.  All  three  will  be  of  slow-burning  mill  construc- 
tion. By  designing  them  according  to  this  system,  air  spaces  which 
permit  the  quick  spread  of  flames  are  avoided.  Oak  posts  wUl  be  used, 
and  the  floors  will  be  double,  a  maple  floor  one  inch  in  thickness  being 
placed  above  a  two-inch  one  of  pine.  The  ground  floors  will  be  covered 
with  concrete,  together  with  a  layer  of  asphalt.  The  ceilings  will  be  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  feet  in  height.  The  roofs  of  Nos.  2  and  3  will  be 
flat. 

"  The  power  house,  or  building  No.  1,  will  extend  50  by  180  feet  on  the 
ground,  inside  measurement.  It  will  be  divided  into  a  boiler  house,  an 
engine  room,  a  machine  shop,  and  a  carpenter's  shop.  The  last-named 
will  form  the  Company's  constraction  department.  There  will  be  space  in 
the  boiler  house  for  boilers  to  the  extent  of  400  horse-power,  but  for  the 
present  150  horse-power  will  be  sufficient.  One  engine  of  about  100  horse- 
power will  be  placed  in  the  engine  room.  The  buildings  wUl  be  heated 
by  steam  and  lighted  with  mcandescent  electric  lights.  The  machinery 
is  to  be  run  by  electric  motors  driven  by  a  large  motor  in  the  engine  room, 
so  that  the  Company  will  have  a  complete  electric  plant  of  its  own.  One 
motor  will  be  used  to  furnish  the  power  for  the  machinery,  and  another 
to  supply  illumination,  each  one  being  a  250-iight  machine. 

"  The  film  factory,  or  building  No.  2,  will  stand  north  of  the  power  house. 
It  will  have  a  frontage  of  100  feet  with  a  depth  of  286  feet.  It  will  take 
the  place  of  the  present  Court-street  factory,  which  is  to  be  discontinued 
when  the  new  one  is  completed.  The  third  building  is  to  be  used  as  a 
laboratory  for  the  manufacture  of  the  materials  used  in  building  No.  2. 
In  ground  dimensions  it  will  be  seventy-five  by  ninety  feet.  The  special 
machinery  for  all  the  departments  will  be  made  in  the  Company's  own 
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eonatrnetion  drpartmeat  For  foor  months  p«it  the  ihopa  (onning  thii 
brmoeh  o(  the  CoopanT*!  ertiWwhment  han  been  bae^  taming  oat  the 
machinery  tor  the  Bn^ih  betocy,  now  naariy  ftnUhed. 

'*  The  plani  UiT  tktf  >M«'m'«e«, ««  — H  —  »nr  thn—  d  tiM  gnglUli  tur«tu4i 

jnat  menti'Tfyr'.  ««n  prepared  hj  Otia  mi  Crandall,  and  aeem  to  eoTer 
•Ten  paeaiUa  need  ol  the  Eastman  Coapaay.  Mora  boildinga  will  be 
eieetad  nait  year  to  take  the  plaee  d  tha  State-street  fMtoiy.  It  is 
ptobabia  that  h  will  be  in  the  neicbboothood  of  two  years  before  the 
inat  Baatman  plant  oo  the  boolarard  is  eompleted,  and  the  remoral  of 
the  biidiiir  oOee  from  Btata-alraet  siiaB  b*  effected.  In  time,  the  Kodali 
•amen  wotks  win  loUow  the  other  dapMtnaBU  down  to  tha  bo«k«aid. 

"  Qm*g»  Ksetman  toU  a  UtnUvifmkm  yeeierd«y  aAeneoMi  that  tha 
Company  now  (enploys  ISO  paopis,  siid  that  when  all  tha  ehaagea  are 
mada  Um  nnmbar  will  be  iiiuieasil  le  fOa  The  hwefaiaae  of  tha  East- 
man OoH^ma  haa  grown  so  rapi^y  that  tha  avstass  Roehsatet  dtiaen 
has  taOad  to  faaUaa  the  importaaaa  el  the  eetshllshwiant  m  ooe  o(  tha 
principal  Indostrial  eoDeens  of  the  oty.  The  improrensnts  eontem- 
plated  will  add  ?ery  eonaidermMy  to  the  appeaianee  of  the  aaetaoa  where 
it  is  located." 

WAVES  OF  LIGHT. 


lane  aad  anneiativa  aaflaaa,  Profssaor  Shaans  P.  Thomp- 
M  BndMT  last  Wfwad  a  laaiM  at  8t  OeorBe's  HaU,  entaiad 
"  Waveaof  U^it— a  Lay  Sannoo,'*  aad  IDastrated  it  hf  some  intareeting 
and  bsartlfiil  aipeihaenu  with  the  slwtiie  li^bl  piojsattai  poUriseopa 
aad  ijiimusinBi  A  pottioD  only  «f  a  lai«t  liaca  aeraea  waa  amployad, 
that  had  jwaiMiJi  hssii  wetted,  aai  Aa  apparatoawas  placed  oo  the 
atagibiUad.    IbtMag  at  all  ainbWoM  h  tha  w^y  of  slae  waa  attempted. 


bat  the  Bcojiatad  beams  aad  ilssiina  was  ymj  eatisfactoty  if  somewhat 
leas  bifllttat  at  timea  thaa  ooa  woud  haM  aatie^atad,  kaowing  an  alaetrie 
are  lamp  waa  aarptoyad  aa  the  soorea  af  Haht. 

Attar  illnstrmtiBK  Hewtca's  rino*  aad  the  eeloon  prodoeed  by  a  loap- 
babbla,  la  show  that  a  ray  o(  li^  bgr  iatarferaiee  (with  a  Um)  waa 
be  went  oa  to  ittam  a  nrfmei.  Thia,  ba  said, 
to  mean  the  top  of  the  leos.  (laid  or  ma£am, 
Tliiiiil|h"whlnh  a'ray  passes,  or  tha  obiaet  from  which  it  was  refleetad, 
soiib.  say.  as  tha  top  of  a  polishad  tabis ;  it.  bowerer.  was  not  really  so, 
bat  tha  faimof  between  air  and  the  lop  of  the  labia,  lens,  or  medlom, 
was  tha  sorlMSL 

Trm  Ufku  to  srsdnw  Dmrtmtm.  As  Iba  diflsrant  nya,  aeeosding  to 
tbab  aaloar.  twwaUad  at  MbhI  spaad,  it  waa  peasiMa  for  two  raya  of 
Ijgbt  wkoa  I1M7  wan,  aa  ha  aotff  Imaad  it,  •<  oat  of  atas  "  to  the  length 
tthtit  a  wave  to  prodaea  asrliBasa  alao  at  any  nnmte  of  half-ware 
'— 1*^  saah  ss  three.  flTa,  aad  sarea  half  waiae  behind  the  other  mr. 
A  iim  of  qoarttr-waT*  in  Ihlefcnsas  woold  prodaea  a  half-waTa.  Tha 
of  this  woold  be  eiefaa  —*"'--**-  ef  aa  ineh.  A  red  ray, 
d  nriakaalt  woold  ba  twMto ••naa  mUUootiM  of  an  inch 
I  Ihe  VMM  Hy  voold  «aly  la  rfztaaa  ■HHoatfM  of  an  inch, 
ilMrfow«bavaL  A  f«<f  ilaas  poaaaasae  ao eoioiir  of  Us  own,  for  it 
ia  oMr  tHuTtfmtf^  by  tha  red  rayt  of  the  spishiiiii.  all  otban  beiag 
sto^sd,  aad  Ibsrefora  shows  no  othsr  aoloor ;  wbila  a  graen  only  allows 
tha  craea  lays  to  pasa.  Qy  pliaiig  two  differaat  aoloored  liqaidi  in  a 
botUa  add  ahowiag  each  aeparalaqr  iWa  was  deaoastrated,  while  on 
I  the  two  and  interpoaing  tha  aiied  Said  in  the  ray  no  light  at  all 


mixbMt 
paaaed. 


INAwstfea  OMtia^*.— Qy  raliaf  with  a  diamond  Ana  liaea  on  a  ^aaa 
oflOOOtatlwla*.spiiitiaaoaldbap— dpead  by  intarfcnaea  of  tha  ray, 
aad  eiber  iiibilaanas.  sash  aa  anuBa,  woold  also  prodaea  H.  Some  idea 
of  the  rastnaas  of  tha  ntorament  of  light  rars  may  be  gathered  frrm  the 
fast  that  ray*  tnial  at  tha  «p*sd  of  100  millicni  of  feet  per  eecond,  their 
iraftJt  is  1000  miUiaM  ef  Mst  lea«,  aad  it  ia  poemble  for  the  sye  to  sea 
ray*  of  too  bHUoo  wrilHwitiis  of  a  aaaoad,  while  the  phntngnftue  image 
will  iitart  rayacf  TMmHBob  Biillionthaaf  aiacood.  while  by  aid  of  instra- 


iiBlhalabaialasTli(^«ibraliea  of  40.000  mUlicn  miUioaths  of 
««eaad  aaa  ba  dstsstsd,    Wbsa  this  ie  aompared  with  the  ribrations  of 
•aad,  wbiah  tbs  ear  caa  dateet  thirty  ribrationi  to  a  seeood.  or  by 
nitramealal  or  laboratory  aid  to  KfXO  or  36.000  ribrationa  a  eeeond,  it 
win  ba  sasB  how  rsetly  tha  Ught  wavea  dUIer  from  loood  warea. 

AlariMlion. — This  waa  ilaeeribad  sa  the  "  motion  of  waTe,"  either  op  or 
<kw»-tbatia,iaa»aftisal  plana    c»iMswsy»(horiioatal  plane).   After 

f'i-^I  "--1  '  ■'■*'!  — *  — 'Y"^!!"*""  r"'"* — 1 — •*"'  ""T 

were  fieth  hi  Iba  aaaa  plaaa,  tha  Warn  of  light  waa  shown  on  tha 

onaa  as  a  dear  disc,  thea  oa  loiaiag  the  analyser  at  right  anglee  a 

■lark  Aetd  waa  ahown.    A  aryilal  of  aaethyst  waa  inaerted,  which  had 

tie  sflaat  of  awfing  tha  wavaa  oat  of  their  path,  and  ao  allowed  them 

')  ba  TiaiUa  oa  the  sersaa  ia  tha  aoieoia  leaeasnting  tha  partieolar 

>y  of  the  s|iaaliiiiii  that  waa  intsieeytsd  and  moved.    Theee  eoloon, 

vhea  tha  aaolyaer  was  rotated,  abcmad  their  oonplement,  Tix.,   red 

iraed  to  mm,  aad  bloa  to  orange.    Olbar  erystals  and  objecU  were 

•own.  aadpotlisalarly  prat^ aad  WHMliag  was  a  seotioo  of  a  stalao- 

■  it;  aleo  ■ooaatooe,  aad  ataqy  dasiat  aads  of  varioa*  thickneeeea  of 

l«niia,  wtaiab  the  leetorrr  esplainad  waa  a  kiad  of  moooatone.     The 

rjatata  that  did  not  show  efaangea  ia  the  polariaoope  ware  stated  to 


be  the  diamond,  spinel,  and  garnet.  Aooording  to  the  thickness  of 
the  selenite  ao  the  ooloor  waa  prodaoed,  and  a  eeotion  2}  milliontha 
of  an  inch,  that  the  profeasor  saoceeded  in  eatting  himself,  showed 
a  slight  orange  ooloor,  while  it  sboald  have  iMen,  he  said,  5| 
millioutha  of  an  ineh  for  yellow,  and  for  blae  CJ  milliontlis  of 
an  inch.  By  adding  varioos  thicknesses  of  selenite  the;  were 
ahown  to  give  more  or  less  interferenoe  with  the  same  sabstanca 
aeeording  to  the  plana  of  their  Borfaoea.  For  instance,  with  two  platea  of 
i\  and  SJ  milliontha  of  an  ineh  thick  oaed  together  in  the  same  {Jane, 
making  IG  milliontha  of  an  inch  tiiick,  rol  light  in  third  order  was  pro- 
duoed,  whereas  <JJ  -  6)  (that  is,  placed  at  right  angles)  ^ave  3  milliontbs 
of  ao  ineh.  By  uaing  a  ttctioiuil  plnit  and  a  ooncave  plate  of  selenite,  a 
tary  beautifjil  effect  of  the  rolling  in  and  oat  of  the  oonoentric  coloored 
ray*  was  prodaoed,  after  the  manner  of  a  ooshion-shaped  chromatrope  in 
the  ordinary  optical  lantam,  aad  varioos  other  phenomena  were  shown 
with  wedgee  of  quarts  and  annalar  qoartar-waTe  platea. 

Stma. — As  ragarda  Iba  sensee  of  man  aa  far  as  we  understand  the 
fiTs  or  six  aeases,  tbara  ara  eertain  limits  beyond  which  the  average 
cannot  go,  bot  it  nM^  ba  that  aome  one  may  in  f  atore  time  be  possasaad 
of  greater  iatalligsaea  of  ai^t  or  soand  that  shoald  enable  him  to 
snrpass  the  reeordad  work  of  prsTiona  experts.  Aa  an  illastration  of 
what  was  eoosiderad  by  a  great  aathority  poaaible,  the  profesaor  stated 
the  (oUowing:— "If  arod  waa  rerolnng  in  tMeentreof  a  dark  room, and 
at  tba  lato  of  thirty  or  forty  vibratietu  a  seeond.  it  woold  not  be  notice- 
ahia  aieept  to  the  tooeh.  while  40  tluMiaand  to  the  seeond  would  prodaoe 
eooad,  and  60  to  9000  tbooaand  to  the  aeoond  woold  produee  ahriller  and 
ahrillar  notee.  At  100  million  million  vibrations  to  the  seeond,  lunt  raya 
woold  be  felt,  and  at  400  million  million,  heat  rays  woold  be  aaen." 

Pmofrcu.— ^\'bat  Maxwell  adTaooed  fiftaen  years  aoo  aa  theeleotro- 
msgnslin  theory  of  light  had  beeome  a  proran  fiet,  and  Profeasor  OliTsr 
Lodga  had  projeetsd  ilsutiie  waTee  acroea  spaoajU  tha  rate  of  1000 
miUtoas  par  saeoad,  bot  Ibsaa  baTe  not  been  daleeM  by  the  naked  eye, 
bot  by  iastromaais,  as  lighL  If  the  interral  between  this  and  the  40,000 
millioaa  and  inflainr  eaa  be  bridged,  who  eaa  say  what  naw  soientiflo  faot 
will  be  diseoTsred;  bat  whatarer  it  m^  be,  the  leetnrer  waa  in  no  doabt  U 
woold  be  a  darslnpntsnt  of  what  had  baan  prorad,  tor  there  ia  no  contra- 
dittim  te  nalof*;  tbara  wmj  be  illnsiaas,  and  theee,  nntil  our  knowledge 
~  to  dataot  Ibaaa,  any  appear  paradoxical,  but  like  hypno- 
'  ai^  (wfaieh  aboold  not  be  left  hi  the  hands  of  those  who 
praetisad  «a  the  aredoUty  of  tba  pablio)  ha*«  a  fntare  which  ahaU  ba 
marked  by  stapa  leading  neaior  and  nearer  to  tha  troth.  For  as  inaeets 
and  aninial*  wars  endowed  with  greater  intelligence  in  certain  of  their 
aeneee  or  a  higher  davalopaaat,  so  we  might  hope  some  day  to  have 
vtralatioaaiy  laaat  that  ihaold  Mobla  as  to  advance  nearer  to  the  truth. 


AlUSTOTYPE,  OR  PIU.VTING  IN  THE  CHLORIDE  OF 
SILVER  EMULSION. 

TuM  prooesa  is  not  new,  and  yet  it  is  new  to  manv  pbotograpbers  of 
tbia  eooBdT.  Photo  paper  is  c<jated  with  an  emulsion  of  chloride  of 
flmllMMllliiii  or  collodion,  in  tlie  im-sence  of  a  certain  proportion 
at-mrVifaae  aiWer  salt.  Gelatine  and  collodion  papers  diner  essen- 
tially in  aereral  {K>ints.  The  latter  curia  more  or  less  during  the 
opetatioa  of  washinir,  thus  cauaing  the  film  to  crack  and  oome  on  the 
paper.  The  finished  prints  ara  uso  very  easily  injured  by  rubbing. 
Gelatine  chloride  pajper  may  be  worked  same  as  albumen  paper  with- 
oat  any  trouble.  The  most  objection  to  it  is  the  softening  of  the 
gelatine  film  in  warm  weather.  Thia,  liowever,  is  easily  overcome 
and  the  film  rendered  iaaolubk;  bv  the  application  of  alum.  The 
paper  should  be  printed  and  ttiue«l  same  as  albumen  papur,  in  a 
neutral  gold  baih,  but  not  quick  or  strong  as  for  albumen,  and  then 
be  fixed  in  an  alum  hypo  bath.  Keojntly  I  have  tried  a  formula, 
given  I7  Mr.  O.  Cramer,  of  St.  Louis.  The  resnlU  were  surprising : 
one  pound  of  hypo,  one  pound  of  alum,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bicarbonate  of  soda  are  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water,  and  left  a 
few  daya  to  clear. 

In  this  bath  tha  ffdktiae  film  becomes  aa  hard  as  leather,  and 
appeara  to  be  almost  tndeatructibl<-,  without  showing  any  tendency  to 
crack  when  bent  sharply.  It  ia  aUo  not  injured  by  water  after  being 
dry.  Such  prints  are  mounted  same  as  silver  prints  and  dried  between 
blotters.  Hot  burnishing  gives  ylaei  finiah.  This  is  also  obtained  by 
enamelling  the  wat  print  on  a  frrrotype  plate  or  on  chalked  gloss, 
which  is  very  conTentent  for  amateurs.  The  prints  remain  perfectly 
flat  after  glazing,  anil  requin'  no  muuntiog.  Gelatine  chloride  paper 
may  also  be  toned  and  fix>'d  in  a  combined  bath,  such  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Lieaegang.  This  bath  ahonki  not  act  too  quick.  If 
the  prints  tone  in  laai  time  than  tvn  or  fifteen  minutes  they  should 
have  a  subeeqaent  flttil^  in  a  weak  hypo  bath,  otherwise  they  may 
be  placed  in  abovo^nentionvd  aluro-hypo  bath  for  about  five  miniitea 
— just  as  coming  from  tbu  printing  frame;  if  desired,  they  may  Ik) 
previously  marked  in  two  changes  of  water.    After  rinsing  in  water 
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they  are  placed  in  the  combined  bath,  and  toned.  This  last  method 
U  one  of  the  best  according  to  my  own  experience  to  work  aristotype 
paper.  There  is  no  fear  of  stains  caused  by  hypo  or  uneven  tomngp. 
The  film  is  hardened  on  the  first  immersion,  and  the  high  lights  are 
perfectly  clear,  the  shadows  rich  and  brilliant;  furthermore,  tri- 
coloured  prints  are  not  obtained,  the  highest  and  deepest  shadows 
have  exactly  equal  colour. 

The  general  advantages  of  aiistotype  paper  are  the  brilliancy  and 
depth  of  tone  and  the  preservation  of  all  the  fine  details  and  half 
tones,  which  are  in  general  lost  by  albumen.  The  paper  will  also  not 
stretch  and  cause  destruction. 

One  drawback  has  prevented  me  sooner  to  be  able  to  place  a 
perfect  gelatine  chloride  paper  on  the  market,  not  having  been  able 
to  obtain  the  paper  for  the  process.  The  requirements  for  such  paper 
are  to  be  pure  and  free  from  the  least  trace  of  form,  and  to  be  coated 
with  a  very  fine  substratum,  neutral  to  the  above-mentioned  silver 
salts.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this  paper  is  now  in  my  possession, 
which  enables  me  to  plnce  a  fully  reliable  aristotype  paper  on  the 
market,  which  any  one  may  work  with  ease  and  entire  satisfaction. 

— Si.  Louis  and  Canadian  Photographer.         Louis  Bbadfisch. 


ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  INVISIBLE  IMAGE.* 
Iodide,  bromide,  and  chloride  of  silver,  when  absolutely  pure,  may 
or  may  not  be  reducible  by  light ;  but  with  this  we  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  as  we  never  saw  such  haloids,  never  prepared  them, 
and  sever  used  them  in  photography. 

What  does  concern  us,  and  will  concern  us  for  some  time  to  come, 
is  the  nature  of  the  salts  as  we  eniploy  them  day  after  day ;  and 
when  e.Tamining  into  their  characteristic  actions,  there  is  nothing 
more  likely  to  throw  us  off  the  true  scent  and  lead  our  wits  on  a 
wild  goose  chase  than  to  give  ready  credence  to  an  oft-repeated  asser- 
tion irresponsibly  advanced. 

Of  all  the  apparent  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  fair  and  broad 
seizure  of  the  situation,  there  is  one  standing  out  pre-eminent,  pre- 
venting simplicity,  insisting  on  complexity,  asserting  its  insurmount- 
ability,and  this  is  the  acceptance — as  a  bona  fide  statement  of  a  simple 
matter  of  fact — of  the  dictum  that  nitric  acid  does  not  dissolve  the 
darkened  product.  The  adoption  of  this  position  by  such  men,  say. 
as  Meldola,  is  not  only  likely  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  those  who 
put  forward  plausible  hypotheses  of  but  limited  application,  but  of 
necessity  must  act  as  a  deterrent  to  unbiased  research,  seeing  that 
experiment  is  productive  of  the  most  valuable  results  when  based  on 
the  most  crucial  and  reliable  of  postulates.  Discussing  ex  cathedra  the 
relative  claims  of  the  "  molecular,"  "  subsalt,"  "  oxyhaloid,"  and 
"metallic"  theories,  it  is  nowadays  the  custom  for  those  who  dis- 
course on  the  question  from  some  particular  standpoint  to  dismiss  the 
others  with  scant  courtesy,  as  untenable  for  this,  that,  or  the  other 
reason  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  last-named,  it  is  usually  "  scratched  " 
or  put  out  of  the  running  by  some  such  statement  as  the  following, 
although  it  is  seldom  so  accurately  expressed: — "The  free  metal 
theory  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  silver  chloride  darkens  under 
nitric  acid  of  sufficient  strength  to  dissolve  the  metal  freely."  This  is 
identically  the  objection  of  Elardwich,  expressed  almost  "in  identical 
phrase.  Combating  Davanne's  contention  that  metallic  silver  forms 
^e  developable  nucleus,  or  urging  a  chemical  charge  as  against  HiU 
Norriss  suggestion  that  the  cause  is  physical  or  electrical,  Sutton 
iterates  and  reiterates. 

"Such  appears  to  be  the  action  of  light  upon  chloride  of  silver. 
V\  hen  exposed  under  water,  the  water  is  found  to  contain  hydro- 
chloric acid  (not  chlorine);  and  when  e.xposed  under  nitric  acid,  the 
acKl  neither  retards  the  action  of  light  nor  attacks  the  sub-chloride 
produced,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  priori.  It  appears  that 
sub-chloride  of  silver  is  with  great  difficulty  reduced  by  lit^ht  to  the 
metallic  state.    It  is  even  doubtful  whether  it  is  reduced  at'all." 

"A  mixture  of  chloride  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  test  tube, 
without  organic  matter,  is  never  bronzed  by  light.  Bronzing  always 
indicates  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  When  organate  of  silver  is 
exiosed  to  light  it  first  becomes  red,  then  bronzed.  Wherever  light 
acl^.  a  chemical  change  takes  place  in  the  material  exposed  to  its 
influence,  and  this  produces  a  visible  picture.  I  conceive  that  every- 
where the  change  is  chemical,  and  not  molecular.  In  the  lighter  parts 
of  the  picture,  where  no  virible  impression  is  made,  there  is,  neverthe- 
l'»S  a  chemical  change  produced,  only  feebler  in  degree,  and  we 
c«  not  fee  it  simply  because  our  eyes  are  not  good  enough."  {Photo. 
A..;««,  18:8,  pp.  74-7  ■>.)  This  is  exactly  Abney's  position.  "MM*. 
iMvanne  and  Girard  affirm,  on  the  contwry,  tliat  chloride  of  silver 
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exposed  to  light  loses  chlorine  and  becomes  reduced  to  metallic; 
silver,  so  that  AgCl  becomes  Ag  +  CI.  No  one  denies  that  chlorine  is 
liberated  when  chloride  of  silver  is  exposed  to  light  in  presence  of 
hydrogen  (not  otherwise,  for  the  chloride  does  not  darken  under 
exposure  to  light  when  surrounded  with  Nordhausen  oil  of  vitrol, 
in  a  closely  stoppered  bottle,  completely  filled,  so  as  to  exclude  atmo- 
spheric moisture),  and  the  only  question  is.  What  is  the  nature  of 
the  residue  left  when  the  chlorme  has  been  driven  off  ?  MM. 
Davanne  and  Girard  assert  that  it  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  which  sub- 
chloride  of  silver  is  not ;  on  the  other  hand  we,  and  those  who  hold  the 
sub-chloride  theory,  assert  that  it  is  not  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  because 
chloride  of  silver  exposed  to  light  under  nitric  acid  darkens  just  as 
readily  as  under  water,  and  the  nitric  acid  does  not  attack  the  dark- 
coloured  reduced  material,  whatever  it  may  be ;  to  this  objection, 
however,  it  has  been  advanced  that  the  dark  substance  under  the 
nitric  acid  may  be  metallic  silver  in  a  passive  state,  which,  however, 
may  be  considered  as  a  wild  and  improbable  hypothesis.  A  piece  of 
sensitive  paper  before  exposure  is  inodorous,  but  on  removing  it 
from  the  pressure  frame  it  smells  strongly  of  .nitric  acid,  which 
nitric  acid,  be  it  observed,  does  not  attack  the  shadows  of  the  proof.'' 
{Photo.  Notes,  1859,  p.  127).  Hugh  Bbebubb. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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In  spite  of  frequent  and  uncomfortable  changes  of  weather,  dull  skies, 
fog,  and  the  like,  business  keeps  fairly  brisk.  I  note  two  or  three 
changes  hereabouts — Messrs.  Lorraine  have  left  Collingwood-street,  and 
this  studio,  which  has  seen  many  different  owners,  is  once  more  "  to  let." 
Miss  Sands  has  given  up  her  studio  in  Grainger-street,  and  the  premises 
formerly  occupied  by  Brown,  Barnes,  it  Bell,  and  more  recently  by  the  late 
Bichard  Brown,  are  now  owned  by  Mr.  James  Dickinson. 

The  Society's  first  indoor  meeting  of  the  session  was  extremely  well 
attended  ;  along  discussion  as  to  the  desirability  of  securing  new  premises 
with  dark-room  accommodation  occupied  the  first  part  of  the  evening. 
I  should  advise  the  Executive  to  take  "  the  bull  by  the  horns,"  and  go  in 
for  premises  suitable  for  club  purposes ;  such  a  place  is  ready  for  them  at 
54,  CoUingwood- street  (referred  to  above).  Studio,  dark  room,  reading 
room,  &o.,  all  complete,  and  I  believe  the  whole  at  a  reasonable  rate  ;  and 
I  don't  think  the  expenses  of  fitting  would  amount  to  a  serious  sum ;  but 
members  must  not  forget  that  if  they  select  the  time  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  the  piper. 

The  discussion  on  halation  revealed  the  fact  that  the  members,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  knew  very  little  about  it,  and  not  one  mentioned 
what  is,  in  interior  work,  a  remedy  of  the  utmost  importance,  viz.,  jiro- 
longed  expomres.  To  get  the  best  results,  my  experience  points  to  three 
cardinal  desiderata — duU  days,  backed  plates,  and  prolonged  exposures, 
and  of  course  must  be  added  to  these  careful  and  intelligent  develop- 
ment. For  backing,  I  never  used  a  better  preparation  than  one  I  made 
and  introduced  some  years  ago,  viz.,  equal  parts  of  matt  varnish  and 
enamel  collodion,  deeply  stained  with  roseaniline  ;  the  back  of  the  plate 
is  cleaned  and  coated  with  tliis,  and  allowed  to  dry,  which  it  does 
quickly.  Mr.  Auty  uses  red,  gummed  paper ;  the  same  paper  brushed  over 
with  thin  starch  or  tragacanth  paste  answers]  even  better,  as  it  peels  off 
more  readily. 

Mr.  Pike's  name  has  been  added  to  the  list  of  teachers  of  photography, 
in  connexion  with  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute.  I  under- 
stand it  is  Mr.  Pike's  intention  to  form  a  class  at  the  Science  and  Art 
Schools,  in  Bath-lane. 

Mr.  Sawyer's  success  in  London  is  very  gratifying  to  his  friends  and 
confreres  here,  and  he  has  been  the  recipient  of  much  favourable  notice 
and  criticism  in  the  local  press. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Goold  fully  deserved  his  success  at  the  Edinburgh  Exhibi- 
tion; this  gentleman  has  taken  part  in  the  recent -gun  [trials  at  Arm- 
strong's, and  his  photographs  of  shot  in  the  act  of  striking  the  target 
should  be  interesting,  to  say  the  least  of  them.  D.  S. 


— ♦ — 

The  story  of  Baron  Eothschild's  adventures  as  a  photographer,  which     1 
we  published  in  a  recent  issue,  requires  a  slight  correction.     A  whole 
month  elapsed  before  the  good  people  received  their  proof.    When  it 
arrived,  however,  it  was  not  an  ordinary  carte,  but  a  fine  enlargement, 
characterised  by  very  artistic  execution. 


From  a  recent  communication  to  the  Deutsche  PJtotographen  Zeitung 
by  Herr.  C.  Hinckelmann,  it  would  appear  that  eikonogen  is  by  no  means 
as  inexpensive  as  it  is  represented.     Both  Herr  Hinckelmann  and  his 
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hsTS  bad  tbeir  iMads  ooodimtiij  Mtcn  into  bx  freqaently 
luudliog  the  neeent  in  qaestioo.  Zfaie  oiatment  diminiehed  the  pkin, 
bat  bad  noother  effect.  The  appUestioa  of  loft  toep  healed  the  eoree, 
bat  M  looD  ai  the  ikin  was  again  bfoocht  into  contact  with  eikonogen 
tb^  leappeued,  ihowing  that  the  reaott  ol  one  attadi  is  to  make  the 
sldn  inTatoie  niaeh  mora  WKuUn*  thaa  it  wai  origiaaUy. 


Tk>  DnivenaUy  iiliimiiH  name  of  Do  Boia  BeTmood  apiMM*  >»  ^bia 
week**  WoeietMmU,  heading  an  article  oo  esperimento  dealing  with  the 
«anaaa  tending  to  pra««nt  deTelopera  fran  keeping.  Tbeee  be  attribatea 
ynLf^T  t-r**"  I  itiliim  artinn  nflliealiiinMliefa.  and  in  no  viae  to  the  effect 

uf  lijlil.  iililiih  ti  iitlw  i^rilii  ■■  lirfM'Vlii  *'-t — "'—  r* — Y'  ' *" 

eaiee.  Dr.  Dn  Boia  BaTiMod  haa  iiigind  a  venel  in  which  contact 
with  the  air  ia  eomplelely  prerented,  the  iisnlt  being  that  large  qaantitiea 
of  dereloper  can  be  kept  perfectly  good  (or  an  iodeflnite  peri«L 


A  CTSK  once  engtwlinl  that  if  Loodon  vera  to  be  deaUo/ed  hj  an  earth- 
qaake,  the  mirTivan  would  meet  and  holi  a  dinner  aacog  the  niini  to 
caaaanema  tha  event.  Whether  or  m(  audi  an  iaarliaaU  lofa  of  the 
tabhliiha«aela«fati«  of  the  RnaHaliw.H  certainly  eeematobaeo  of  the 
Oermaa— wfaersfar  ba  goea  biaBntaaiialyappaari  to  be  to  eaewe  a  good 
*'  braten."  and  lo  waah  it  down  with  maUbeer.  Pbotographen  in  the 
"  Fatherland  "  are  no  aseeption  lo  ihia  tale,  and  the  reeult  i«  that  tbe 
aeeoonu  of  the  eicwaiana  of  tbe  "  OeiBaa  Photographic  Clab  "  to  Eiae- 
naeh.  contain  a  gnat  deal  about  "botaa"  and  beer,  bat  pneticaUy 
DotkiM  ahoot  pliotngraiihy ;  whelhw  Iha  Meeting  kmd  any  eoBnerion 
wife  iJbolewpliy  will  perhapa  mmm  *mU  mwled.  Until  thU larela- 
tion  ie  TcMfeaaM  we  remain  in  a  uuaBllBn  of  leapaetfd  wonder. 


Tn  amnaioB  of  the  Berlin  *'  Fkaa  PbelofrapUe  Coioo  "  lo  Iha  Moggai- 
b*rg  on  tbe  Cpper  Bpiee,  eeena  to  have  been  qnite  exceptional  lor  a 
Oa  aaa  Society,  aa  there  ie  hard^  any  BMntion  of  "  beaten."  and  tbHra 
la  10010  allaaioa  lo  photography— a  ngnlar  camera  eumpatiliaa  being 
cuiied  CB  fcr  eoaaa  tune  fran  a  coign  of  vantage  above  tbe  lake. 


Tsa  Tisaa  (Mb  of  Amaleor  Photegiipimi  iatendi  holding  an 
tioaaleihiUlianltoB  AprilSOiolhaMcf  Majnaat.    Likemoi 


intema- 
imoetpboto- 
grapbia  ealKpriiee  in  Vienna,  the  aiMbUfaw  wib  be  oader  the  patnmaga 
of  ih»  Aniidiieheee  Maria  Thirwa.  and  will  be  eooflaed  lo  works  of  es- 
praaa  aitWe  vahM  only.  InteodiaK  athttiton  shonld  ceaBmonieata  with 
Barr  OmI  Btaa,  K&  ao,  Stif^aaeerviiBM  eH..  not  later  Ihaa  Jan.  IS.  1891. 
EzMMton  win  net  ba  cbargsd  tor  tbe  spaea  oeenpiad. 


I 


I  a  mixta*  of  eihe—jpn  aad  kflioqninone 
in  Ika  daeileper,  which  mafciBsi  a  aolatiaa,  aoacnfing  to  blai,  aombining 
the  siliaXme  of  both  theae  bodiea.    Thto  is  Ue  receipt  :— 

BoiHaf  diatiOed  «■!«  „ 1000  parte. 

ii^Saefaoia. — :...., „....    100     .. 

■UMBCtsi  U     .. 

HydrajUMNM *.       o 

Ob  ooaBag;  Ulj  parte  of  earbooau  of  potash  ars  added.  This  dereloper 
acta.  aaeofSHng  lo  I  lissgang.  aa  eneiawirilyaa  eikanogen.  and  give*  the 
ittlwsilj  and  eieaneaa  of  lijiliririiiliw—  The  lemparatare  at  which  the 
deeriMMOt  takea  pUee  nerte  ecwsldirable  iofloenee.  At  20  C.  six 
•eaaadSBiacc;atSOC.,  tfareeseconda;  while  at  10  C,  twelve  to  twenty- 
loor  anoadi  are  leqaired. 

X«  Xaianr  givaa  a  new  method  of  ttgnorarily  fixing  negatives  while  oa 
toor.    Dip  than  five  minatea  ia  Iha  isltaiwi^  bath  :— 

Walar    1£0  parte. 

Btaaside  of  potesh  fi     » 

Olasial  aortic  acid  6     .. 

Alom 6     n 

waah  sad  dry.    The  negativaeaa  Ihea  be  kept,  even  in  the  light, 
~  iniaqr  for  several  daya.   On  anMng  at  borne  it  shoold,  of  coarse 
ba  JMJ  peraieitanily. 

♦ 

•  <n>ur  etiitorial  Cable. 


BREnHtme  xwiscbbx  ABaouTiOH  cnp  EiirriNDLiCHKRiT 
HaxsaiManBTSir  Plattex. 

V.>a  J.  J.  AoroST*.  Pk.D..  r.LC.  t.CB. 

Ill  this  work  Dr.  Aewortb  traata  of  tba  relatioii  of  upeetral  aensitive- 
n«M  of  plataa  (mcMtlj  ortbodnomatiaad)  to  the  spectral  absorption 
of  the  aaaa.    From  a  panaal  of  ita  pagoa  vre  glean  that  its  author's 


views  are  at  variance  with  those  generally  accepted  as  correct.  He 
maintains  that  absorption  maxima  and  senaitireness  maxima  nf  tbe 
same  light-senjitire  plate  do  not  ugree,  but  that  the  latter  are  always 
displaced  towards  the  less  refrangible  end  of  tlie  spectrum  in  com- 
parison with  the  former.  A  full  dcscriptinn  of  api)aratus  employed, 
bow  exposures  in  the  spectroecopo  were  mode,  and  the  modiu  operandi 
of  colour -sensitisiDg  tne  plates  or  emukions  with  the  various  dyes 
are  fully  gone  into.  The  work  consists  of  tliirty-eight  pages  and  two 
tables,  and  is  pablished  in  ^A'iedeman's  Annalen  der  Chetnie  and 
nymk. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPUCATI0N8  FOR  PATENTS. 

Na  18,238.— "The  Tlestmant  of  Nrptives  in  the  .\rt  of  Photography  by 
mean*  of  a  Unaid  to  be  oalloJ  'Nonartlnlne.'"  Complete  specincatiou. 
il.  U.  nxtUL-ItatM  Odottr  13,  189iJi 

Ko.  18,330. — "  ImprovanMBis  ia  or  oonneoted  with  Photographic  Cameras." 
C.  Bacc-Aetaf  (MMtr  14, 18WX 

No.  18,421. — "  ImprBvwBMats  in  or  cooBeetcd  with  Cameras,  and  in  Focos- 
•ing  Scteeas  therefor."    H.  BAXaoM.-/>ata<  Octobtr  IS,  1890. 

No.  18.0201—"  laMOvements  bi  Pbctograpblo  Appaiatan  "8.0.  WnxtAMS 
and  W.  A.  EDWAUa.— /MM  OMekr  IS/IWOL 


PATBNT  COMPUETKD. 

Ax  iMrnovxn  Taocoa  ma  Usa  la  Washimo  Phoi(Wiiupric  PRnrta, 

PaoToaBAraio  NBa*Tlvai^  axd  thk  ukx. 


Nal«^492. 


PaacT  Elus,  Tbe  Manor  Boua,  WaUington,  Surrey.— 

oytanicrs?,  laea 


Tma  taveation  hM  for  Us  obi«ct  the  conitmction  of  a  trongh  -for  washing 
pbotograpUe  ptfatiy  phetagrq>hlc  DcgaUToL  *u<I  the  like,  which  shall  tw 
staple  hi  eooslraetloB  and  SbaU  automatically  empty  itwlf  when  tUled  or 
nearly  flllad  with  water  or  liquid. 

The  trough  I*  ibaped  or  fonned  as  fcUovii  :-- 

Three  of  ita  aMaa  and  tba  bottom  are  rrctanKularW  cii*po«ecI  with  respect  to 
each  other.  Tbe  foortb  side  is  joined  to  anil  inclined  upwanU  from  the  bottom 
of  tbe  troogb,  and  ootwarda  or  away  rrotn  tbe  aiile  to  which  it  is  opposite,  thus 
leaving  aa  aoguhr  spaos  betweOB  tbe  inclined  or  fourth  side  sad  tlie  surface  on 
which  tbe  boUora  of  the  troogb  rests.  Two  of  the  three  siiles  of  the  trough, 
wbiek,  ss  slreedy  ateationeir  ars  ivrtanplariy  disposed  with  re«pect  to  each 
olbsr,  m  prdoaged  so  ss  to  win  tbe  indtneil  or  fourth  nide.  Tlius  it  will  be 
seen  th^  s  sids  sievation  of  the  trDaKb  would  be  a  flgnie  fonueil  of  a  rectangle 
joined  to  a  right-uigled  trtaagie,  tbe  hypotbenuae  of  tbe  Utter  forming  the 
fourth  side  of  ue  troogb,  Md  one  of  the  sidss  of  the  right  angle  being  oon- 
tiunoo*  with  the  top  M  the  traogh. 

The  troogb  is  welgbted  st  that  liile  or  part  opposite  to  the  inclined  or  fourth 
side  in  (oob  manner  as  to  eaass  It  to  ataoil  upright  or  on  Ita  bottom  when 
empty  or  partly  ailed,  and  also  to  allow  it  to  automatically  turn  over  and 
fmjajlt^  whoa  the  troogb  ia  aeariy  or  entirely  filled,  or  the  height  of  tbe 
waUclM  Aii-nled  a  otrtain  Unit  When  the  water  has  been  emptied  to  tbe 
nr^■■     ■  ■   ■      weight  will  cause  the  trough  to  return  to  its  nonnsl 

p<>-  ''>ni  on  the  eorfaos  on  which  toe  troogb  rests. 

1  i'n.tiii>-  UK-  trnwKli  with  a  Cilss  iMttom,  whlch  may  be  ramoveable  if  de- 
■irnl,  upon  which  I  nUce  the  pbotographic  prints  to  be  washed  when  tlie 
trongh  ia  to  be  utilim!  for  this  porposs.  snd  I  Hx  a  wire  or  other  reticulated 
partilioa  to  tbe  trough  at  the  middle  or  other  |>art  of  the  fourth  elite  to  pre- 
vest  the  photographic  prints  fimm  being  waahol  away  when  the  trough  empties 
itself. 

Whan  tbs  trongh  is  to  hs  otiliMd  for  washing  pbotogrsphie  nsgatires  the 
aegatiTcs  sre  insatcd  in  s  holder  smi  the  holder  vlaoed  in  tbe  trougli.  The 
latter  may  be  provided  with  sonports  for  bearing  the  said  holder. 

By  tba  construction  of  iinogli  above  deiKribed,  which  automatically  emptiea 
itself,  I  am  enabled  to  dispense  with  tbe  eiphon  srraogementa  used  for  that 
porpoecL 


I'M.irnon.tnuc  CLtm— October  20,  Ijntem  slide  competition.  First  lantern 
night  of  the  aaason.    November  5,  Annual  general  meetmg. 

Thk  I'M  Mail  OaaetU  says :  "  Ur.  Byrne,  of  Richmond— who  invited  Lonl 
Oeorge  Hsmllton  to  ait,  sad  then  sent  him  iu  a  bill— ia  not  the  only  photo- 
grspbrr  whose  trestmant  of  pnMIc  men  is  pecnllnr.  Mr.  Barraud.  of  Oxford- 
street,  sppeais  to  be  another  .  it  way— aswillbeeeenfhom 
tbe  (ollowiag  ooU  preflxwi  :  l>eci«l  on  Mr.  OUdstone  In 

Hcotlanil  :—' The  combined  1-....,...    ,  :■'. :■!«.  Olailstone  by  Barraud, 

which,  with  hU "  («.<-.,  Mr.  Gladstonee)  '  wonted  courtesy,  Mr.  Ulsdstone  choee 
for  rrpnxlncUon  bore,  has  been  withheld  at  tbe  last  moment  in  oonsequonce  of 
the  objectioo*  of  the  photographer,  althoiiKli  Mr.  UUilatone's  consent  was 
msds  known  to  him.'  It  eeenu  bsnl  tbut  a  mrmlier  of  I'arlinment  should  not 
be  sbie  to  present  his  photograph  to  Iim  constUnentu  'in  consequence  of  tbe 
objections  of  the  pbotogrspber.  Now  that  the  'suthon  and  publLsheis" 
questioo  Is  'off'  Cora  tims,  ttiat  of  'tittcn  and  photogra)>hers '  might  ad  van- 
tageoosljroomasB.' 
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itteetmsjS  of  Sboc(ettej5» 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES 

FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 

IMtaOlllMtlDf. 

Name  of  Soeiety. 

PUcaoiMMttiiK. 

October  27   

28 

North  Middlesex  Club   

Oreat  Britain  (Technical) 

Jubilee  Hall,  Hornsey  Rise,  N. 
5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 

The  Studio,  Chnncery-lane,  Bolton. 

::  » :::::: 

Amierton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street.  E.(!. 

w     . 

::  1 :::::: 

30 

Halifax  Photographic  Club 

Mechanics'  Hall. 

Si.  George's-crescent  North. 

"  »  :::. 

„    w  ...... 

Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Basinghall-st. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
October  16, — Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Atkins  read  a  paper  on  Stereoscopic  Photograph]/  [see  page  677], 
in  the  course  of  which,  aided  by  illustrations  on  the  blackboard,  he  explained 
the  cause  of  stereoscopic  vision,  dealt  with  methods  for  producing  stereoscopic 
negatives  involvine  little  or  no  additional  apparatus,  and  advocated  the  taking 
nj)  again  of  an  application  of  photography  giving  such  realistic  and  beautiful 
results. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Freshwater  showed  a  collection  of  stereoscopic  slides,  including 
those  early  representations  of  models  in  white  lines  on  a  black  ground  that 
precetled  photographic  slides  as  articles  of  commerce. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  accompanying  a  large  collection 
of  stereoscopic  slides  of  caverns  at  Tenolan  or  Fi.sh  River,  including  some  to 
which  he  called  particular  attention  as  having  been  photographed  by  magnesium 
flash,  some  having  taken  as  nmch  as  two  ounces  of  the  metal  for  a  single 
exposure. 

The  Cbairm.vn  gave  some  further  explanations  of  the  union  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  observer  of  the  two  images,  illustrated  by  diagrams  of  the  eyes  and 
the  optical  system  used  for  the  purpose.  The  effect  of  greater  separation  of 
the  lenses  than  the  natural  distance  bettveen  the  human  eyes  when  taking 
stereoscopic  ]>ictures  was  to  iiroduce  a  result  such  as  would  be  seen  by  a  being 
whose  eyes  were  at  the  distance  of  the  lenses.  To  the  human  eyes  the  effect 
was  to  represent  the  scene  as  in  a  model  made  to  so  much  a  smaller  scale  as 
was  proportionate  to  the  distances  of  lenses  and  eyes  respectively.  Tins  effect 
was  perfectly  legitimate  if  recognised  as  what  it  really  was.  The  telescope  was 
an  instrument  for  seeing  things  not  as  we  do  see  them,  but  as  we  should  if  we 
were  so  much  the  nearer ;  and  the  telestereoscope  (which  was  illustrated  by  a 
sketch  on  the  blackboard)  was  an  instrument  lor  seeing  dist.ant  objects  not  only 
enlarged  in  apparent  size,  but  with  the  same  relief  that  is  seen  when  such 
objects  are  jiliotographed  stereoscopically  with  lenses  widely  apart.  In  general 
iise  he  thought  the  two-lens  camera  best,  as  enabling  scenes  to  be  taken,  in- 
cluding moving  objects.  Even  in  landscapes  it  was  desirable  to  be  able  to  do 
this,  60  as  to  snow,  when  practicable,  the  clouds  accompanying  the  scene.  A 
pair  of  stereoscopic  lenses  that  would  serve  very  well  might  be  improvised  by 
taking  out  the  front  lenses  of  an  opera  glass  and  mounting  them  as  single 
lense-s,  convex  side  to  the  plate,  wtti  a  stop  of  mo<lerate  or  small  size  in  front. 

In  acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks  which  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Atkins,  he 
mentioned  that  the  first  lens  he  used  photographically  was  taken  from  an  opera 
glass,  as  described  by  the  Chairman. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Casson  was  elected  a  memljer. 

It  was  annonnced  that  on  October  30  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  will  read  a  paper 
on  The  UnnatitralUm  of  "Naturalistic"  Focussing. 


•—■       PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION 
A'  a  meeting  held  on  the  17th  inst.  (Mr.  W.  Benham,  Chairman)  two  applica- 
tions for  assistance  were  grantetl 

HessiB.  Lott,  H.  Chapman,  H.  G.  Parry,  H.  Francis,  W.  I.  Tabrum,  A.  E. 
Dean,  O.  W.  Pember,  anu  F.  Dudman  were  elected  members  of  the  Association. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 
OcTOBEB  16,— Mr.  Wilson  Noble,  M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Lyoskl  Cuvrk  read  a  paper  on  Tonint/  Jiou'jh-surface  Siher  Paper. 

Previous  to  the  lecture  Mr.  Maskell  exhibited  and  described  the  use  of  a 
Claude  Lorraine  mirror,  and  also  a  simple  pinhole  apparatus  sent  out  by  a 
French  bouse. 

Mr.  Ci-MiK,  in  his  lecture,  proceeded  to  give  some  particulars  of  treatment 
in  sizing  and  sensitising  rough  and  smooth-surfaced  papers,  showing  where  his 
later  experience  had  varied  from  or  improve4l  upon  the  instructions  given  in 
his  ])aper  last  year.  He  also  described  toning  with  palladium,  and  gave  a 
demonstration  of  this  process,  in  which  the  print  was  subsequently  intensified 
with  silver.  A  print  exposed  for  only  seven  or  eight  minutes  to  daylight  was 
in  this  way  built  up  to  full  intensity. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  several  members  took  part. 

Tlinrsday,  October  30,  will  be  a  lantern  evening.  Meeting  at  half-past 
eight  p.m. 


circulation  among  the  members.  This  competition  has  been  taken  up  with 
spirit  by  the  members,  and  promises  to  be  a  very  interesting  one.  Each  mem- 
ber is  to  make  slides  with  or  without  clouds  by  any  process  from  the  negatives 
provided  by  Mr.  Mackie,  and  these  will  be  exhibited  side  by  side  upon  two 
screens,  the  body  of  members  themselves  being  the  judges  to  decide  as  to  the 
Ijest  productions. 

At  this  meeting  Mr.  Roberts,  of  Victoria-street,  exhibited  a  new  flash  lamp, 
called  Le  Tismi  Eclair,  and  explained  its  construction.  It  holds  several 
charges  of  magnesium  powder,  each  of  which  can  be  fired  in  succession  by  the 
pressure  of  a  ball.  By  a  simple  contrivance  two  of  the  lamps  can  be  fired 
together.  Mr.  Roberts  took  two  successful  groups  of  the  memliers  in  the  room 
by  means  of  the  lamp,  and  developed  them  with  his  new  lavender  developer. 
This  appears  to  be  a  very  powerful  developer,  giving  clear  negatives  without 
the  slightest  stain  or  fog,  and  can  be  used  over  and  over  again.  These  lamps, 
tliough  so  powerful,  can  be  carried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket,  and  each  lamp  will 
illuminate  a  space  of  ten  or  twelve  yards  round. 

The  lantern  of  the  Society  was  then  brought  into  requisition  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Pariitt,  and  a  large  number  of  beautiful  slides  were  pa.ssed 
through  and  exhibited  upon  the  new  patent  screen  presented  to  the  Society  by 
Mr.  Hart,  of  Kingsland.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  portability, 
stability,  and  usefulness  of  this  screen.  It  has  every  arrangement  for  fixing  it 
in  any  position  to  the  floor,  can  be  made  of  any  size,  and  can  be  inclined  at 
any  angle  to  suit  the  position  of  the  lantern,  and  when  done  with  can  be  taken 
down  in  a  few  moments  and  packed  away  in  a  very  small  compass.  Tlie 
Society  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  Mr.  Hart's  kindly  gift. 

Slides  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dando,  Tavener,  Grover,  Tanner,  Walker, 
Collins,  Medland,  Powell,  and  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Dando  exhibited  a  set  of  views  of  Paris  made  upon  coUodio-bromide 
emulsion,  upon  which  he  is  experimenting.  These  .slides  were  very  beautiful, 
and  were  greatly  admired  by  the  members.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Dando 
.spares  no  pains  upon  the  production  of  the  stereoscopic  negatives  from  which 
these  slides  were  made,  and  he  has  promised  to  contribute  a  paper  upon  their 
manufacture  to  the  forthcoming  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac. 
Mr.  Tavener  exhibited  a  large  number  of  very  beautiful  slides,  many  of  the 
views  from  Wanstead  Park.  Mr.  Grover's  slides  were  made  from  hand-camera 
negatives,  and  were  very  successlul,  many  of  them  showing  the  ease  with  which 
high  buildings,  &c.,  can  be  taken  with  a  detective  if  [iroper  care  is  taken.  Mr. 
Tanner's  slides  were  made  from  views  taken  in  a  hand  camera  of  his  own  con- 
struction, and  one  view  esjiecially,  taken  from  a  railway  bridge  of  a  locomotive 
at  full  speed,  showed  that  his  hantl  camera  must  be  a  most  useful  one.  Mr. 
Walker  .showed  some  beautiful  views  of  Scotch  scenery  taken  with  his  hand 
camera  whilst  on  a  visit  to  the  Scotch  lakes,  &c.  Tliese  slides  were  most  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Medland  exhibited  some  wonderful  pictures  of  horses  and  their 
riders  in  a  steeplecha.se,  amongst  them  his  sold  medal  picture.  The  shutter 
with  which  these  were  taken  was  made  specially  for  Mr.  Medland  by  Newman's, 
and  he  has  been  gradually  increasing  its  speed,  so  that  we  may  expect  -still 
more  wonderful  pictures  from  him.  The  position  of  the  legs  of  some  of  the 
hoi'ses  in  full  gallop  is  one  certainly  never  seen  by  the  human  eye,  and  only 
shows  how  very  much  quicker  the  eye  of  the  camera  must  be.  All  the  slides 
shown  were  of  excellent  quality,  and  it  was  agreed  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  successful  evenings  which  the  Society  has  had. 

At  the  next  meeting  on  the  21st  inst.,  Mr.  Friese  Greene  will  give  a  demon- 
•stration  of  printing  oniU  opal  cards,  and  specimens  of  Fry's  lantern  plates 
and  papers  will  be  distriouted  to  the  members. 

k  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Roberts  for  his  demonstration, 
and  to  Mr.  Parfitt  for  presiding  at  the  lantern. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
October  7.— General  meeting.— Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  in  the  chair. 

Tlie  Seckktary  announced  that  the  four  negatives  kindly  provided  by  Mr. 
-Mackie  for  the  lantern-slide  competition  early  In  next  year  were  now  ready  for 


WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
October  17. — At  the  adjourned  annual  meeting,  the  President  (Mr.  C.  Bilton) 
in  the  chair,  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : — Presi- 
dent: Mr.  'Walter  Adam  Brown. — Vice-Presidents  ■  Messrs.  C.  Bilton,  G.  F. 
Blackmore,  Walter  L.  Colls,  and  Dr.  F.  H.  Low. — Council :  Messrs.  England, 
Horton,  Richardson,  Scalan,  and  Whiting. — IIo?i.  Librarian:  Mr.  J.  Wilson. 
— Hon.  Lantemist:  Mr.  R.  Horton. — Hon.  Auditors:  Messrs.  H.  and  L. 
Selby. — lion.  Treasurer:  Mr.  W.  H.  Whitear. — Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hodges. — Assistant  Hon.  Secretary:  Mr.  L.  C.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Bhowk,  in  retuniing  thanks  for  the  honour  confen'ed  upon  him,  said  he 
could  not  help  feeling  that  there  were  other  gentlemen  present  better  qualified 
for  the  post  than  himself.  His  aim  during  his  year  of  ofhce  would  be  to  en- 
deavour by  every  means  in  his  power  to  forward  the  best  interests  of  the 
Society. 

A  general  di.scnssion  then  took  place  relative  to  the  drawing  up  of  the 
syllabus,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  C.  Whiting  expressed  the  opinion  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  hold  tecliuical  meetings  more  frequently  than 
hitherto. 

Mr.  Miller,  speaking  as  a  beginner,  looked  forward  when  he  joined  the 
Society  to  obtaining  guidance  and  information,  and  he  thought  instead  of 
negatives  ami  prints  being  handed  round  promiscuously  it  would  be  better  if 
some  qualified  gentleman  took  the  exhibits  and  demonstrated  their  merits  or 
faults,  whereby  they  would  all  receive  instruction  in  composition,  ilevelop- 
ment,  .and  in  other  ways ;  in  th,at  manner  knowledge  might  be  collected  and 
placed  in  a  suitable  manner  before  beginners. 

Mr.  Whiting  thought  that  a  technical  meeting  would  effect  the  objects  aimed 
at  by  the  last  speaker,  because  at  sucli  meetings  members  could  bring  forward 
novelties,  or  avail  themselves  of  having  the  opportunity  of  having  their  difii- 
culties  solved.  He  considered  that  more  was  to  be  learned  at  a  technical 
meeting  than  by  listening  to  the  reading  of  papers. 

Mr.  HoDGBS  concurred  in  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  ^Vhiting,  but  considered 
that  the  success  of  a  technical  meeting  depended  very  much  upon  the  members 
themselves.  If  the  objects  in  view  were  supported  by  a  larger  number  of  ex- 
hibits lieing  brought,  a  good  practical  result  wonlil  be  assured. 

Mr.  Lamlev,  in  a  letter,  suggested  that  in  order  to  avoid  prints  becoming 
damaged,  and  to  give  every  one  an  opportunity  of  in.specting  them,  a  drawing 
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bead  oorcnd  with  gnj  dotlt  (lioald  be  prorfalal,  to  which  the  printi  might 
be  rtlii  h«l  with  dnwiac  piu,  which  net  the  appronl  of  the  imiiilea 

Mean.  Bef/m,  J.  C.  Adame,  aad  F.  Aduna,  were  elected  mmben. 

ne  Dezt  nettfa^  oo  Friday,  OctofavM,  wiU  be  >  lutera  id^t. 


SOCTH  LOSDOX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIFTY. 
Ootamm  17.— Xr.  F.  W.  Eowakim  geTcadesnaetzatiaa  oo  PruUittg  cm  Alpha 

Mr.  U  WanMrice  ihowed  a  friat  vhU  he  hail  exeesled  dz  yean  aRO,  and 
which  had  ant  tidadfai  the  aU(hteel,  nd  wh  a  etnti^  teetiBaaj  of  the  per- 

Mc  Howioi  (Britaaais  Worici  Cea|ia«j)  exptoaed  hia  thanks  to  Mr. 
WmMka  tor  ihowiac  the  ptfat,  at  fwanenfy  waa  a  moat  impottant  point 
in  WKf  iMiailng  praeeaK 

niw  Mtftw  ««•  elected  aad  iiikt  aaiaae  propoeed.  Mr.  Leon  Wanerke 
<•«  elected  aa  hoaonfy  naiabar. 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUR 
1 17,— Mr.  T.  O.  Dw  (Vlce-PwaUMt)  In  the  chair. 
Mr.  I.  Thorpe,  who  ha*  Jiut  retarasd  ftaa  a  hoUdar  in  Seetkad,  paaud 
loaad  a  amber  of  halfplata  platinotTpa  ptlnta,  togaUMr  with  aooc  10x8 
liiiwhie  wlanawte  ftum  thi  iieiallrM  latw  if 
Twaaev 

Ttttt,  *€.    He  h^  tb(M^  It  wiMid  ael  be  ont  of  the  way  if  ha  hrmi|ht 

to  know 

whkh  VMaad  thio^  tMr  buate.     For 

nliklnMitefaerlald  wide  a  hoUfaora  packet  wkkh  la  ■  hanythey 

I  aariilM  to  UM,  by  applyiaf  a  fe*  nvly  tart*  they  co«U 


I  dnrii«  hta  alay  ia  the  North. 


.  Tmamrt  tkaa  laad  a  papv  tm  fkatofrafltU  Cktmdtmit,  li*ir  Cmt, 
,  4c  Ha  h^  tho^tt  it  woald  aol  be  out  of  the  way  if  ha  hroaaht 
Mr  a  tow  Uata  tm  the  cheaitale  and  by  pholographen.    He  dcaaMa  it 


,  ^  applyiaf  a  to*  iwdy  tart*  they  eoald  at  ooee  di»- 
tii«aiA  wM  the  eahataaea  waa.  Ba  thai  deHfibe<i  the  mode  of  pnpwatlea, 
tlw  fMloaa  taita  ad  naes  of  aaaoaik  teaaUe  aad  ehlorlda  of  amawalam, 
the  dMknat  ad^  alna,  aleolML  tan,  aridoa,  Florida  «f  fold,  hydro- 
iialaaa^  lihiaaf,  km,  aagaMM^  mmitmt,  tha  THkiaa  polMaiaai  Mita, 
Mi«f3ri,irito{r2riam,  aadthaMMraaaktadaofeoda.  Ha  apadaUy 
{iihwdtotfcatolWiMilMni  of  tUa  ■jiatlia  by  ■areaiy,  aad  aald  tlirthe 
thoagMthaaUaf  eaaMeftoOaitewaa  die  to  iaengctoat  waAiay  bate*  and 
na  iiialaiil  In  tha  nriooa  hatha,  aad  to  tawBdaat  tiaa  aUowad  ia  the 
■laawaki  bath.  Ia  enaktaff  of  hydrooaiaaaiL  ha  aaid  lie  thoaght  a  anbatanoe 
laldy  latrHnrt*.  eailad  KaaUrol,  woald,  ia  aU  probability,  eapanada  hydro- 
qalMai  aa  knAmbc  afiat.    He  belietad  It  cooM  be  prodaoed  moeh  cheejier 

U  oTSmmSm  thai  toltewal  tha  panar,  Mr.  Taoara,  ia  antwer  to  Mr. 
Ustaa,aridataBillMlfdUaetactaeadaariac  wiatioa,  aaleai  it  waa  acid. 
It  iMr  haKtaad  the  ifaa  aad  anaaatat  MUBt. 

Mr.  K  H.  Bannm  aakal  W  aalalMnaakt*  of  aiawnalaw  waa  ««t  deli- 
qiiaeiat  Ma aU  ha  ted  had  aaanlaa  alappmd  faottia,  bat  M  opaab(  the 
bottle  tha  other  day  ha  toaad  aboat  a  maitar  oTi  t  had  taraad  to  water. 

Mr.  B.  TaoKWca  aH  ha  had  toaad  »  wry  delig aat.    U  toct,  he  had 

taad  M  afaaort  iMpaarfhia  to  waUUba  alt,  water  briac  ahaahad  io  npidly. 

la  aaam  to  Mr.  IMIh,  Mr.  TiaBni3d  tha  ir of  hypo  ia  priaU 

a^M  ha  iiiiiilj  ilHaatoil  hjr  *affiiB  a  wak  tolatka  of  i«Una  oo  tha 
prtat^whea,  tf  hype  waa  ptaaat,  tha  adoar  of  the  Iodine  nintion  would  be 

ABawae  lliiwlia  m  thi«  nutter,  a  vote  of  thank*  aa  fuiad  to  Mr. 
ThefB*  tor  Ua  laetnalha  fawr,  aad  Ike  aialh«  daaed. 
■nArfFHday),-         ^^ 


KORTH  MtODLEBEX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  Cl.UK 
OiToaia  13.— Mr.  Roccaa  pre  a  lactaia  oaj'fiiin-t  of  K-mt. 


\  Life,  and 


He  lin«  aaid  that  ha  thaaht  it 
thapWma 


ha  ikaaad  tha  appantna  by  whidi 
1  raoa  tha  aenaa  wan  taken,  thia  waa  a  Bhew'a 


I'e  ran  holder  and  calhiloid  fllm.     He  then 


II  hail  aiil  itlliii  Ihi  rinaHiT  ■  tWaaaihli  aiiiiil  Una  nf  Trhi 
>taad  of  eoaaalM  hiawaU  to  M,  ha  iMtflite  Ttewi  ia  which 
.'■a  diaikt  waa  iadadad  a  a  baduraatoL 
•)a  Maaday  acrt.  Oetoba  S7.  Mr. 


a  eomparatirely 
wQl  gire  a  leetora  on  SUnoteopic 


CHELTEXUAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
xmam  IS,— The  Pnaidaal  (Mr.  CUtotd  I.  F.  .Nuh)  in  the  chair. 
This  baiaf  tha  aaaaal  gaanl  msdlag  the  election  of  oScrrs  wu  the  Snt 


Mr.  L  Wurnqnonux  propoaad,  aad  Mr.  Jimutr  seeondcil,  that  the 
meaaofthapatyaaha  ra-alaelad,  whkk  wa  carried,  with  tha  addition  of 
>p4aia  Hafrisoa. 

the  tfa»ar«,  Mr.  3.  Ball,  pfaantsd  hie  aecotints,  showiag  a  naatl  balance 

tofow  ef  tha  Bodely. 

Coar  aadUaa  tor  daaUaa  waa  aaadkaled  and  r Irrttd  a  BMnbera. 

A  aapaal  «Mab  stood  la  the  aaaa  of  Mr.  E.  Wetherad  for  the  ■rtabUsh- 
'«at  ala laiaaeepkal  aaatioa  ia  coaaaihm  with  the  Hociety  wa  postponed, 
■rtag  to  Ha  aaii  Jilabia  atooa  of  Mr.  Wathawl 

Tha  tamaan  th«  aJiUaai  Uw  midlac,  ramiu'Iiog  the  maabefs  that  the 


Society  bad  now  been  in  existence  for  twenty-five  yean,  and  stood  u  regard 
ue  among  the  flat  eerenor  eight  of  all  the  numerous  societies  now  in  existence 
He  expressed  his  lagret  that  so  many  of  the  amatenr  photographers  residing  in 
Cheltenluun  had  not  yet  joined  the  Society,  but  expteased  a  hope  that  some  of 
them  might  yet  do  sa  It  wa  also  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  few  bestirred 
tbemselTa  to  bring  matten  of  interest  before  the  Society.  Nearly  all  that  had 
of  Uto  been  done  in  that  way  haringbeen  done  by  the  Hon.  S»:.,  Mr.  Beetham. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that  more  of  tlie  membera  would  help  in  nuucing  the  meet- 
ings of  greater  mterest. 

A  eoaaidanble  number  of  pictures  were  on  view,  notably  some  fine  15  x  12 
dirset  pletnra  by  Mr.  Beetham,  printed  in  platinum.  These  were  chiefly  yacht 
pictnrea,  taken  at  Tcrqnav  and  Dartmouth  regattas. 

Mr.  U  Winterbotham  nad  a  huge  coUectiou  of  prints  on  bromide  paper, 
toned  with  potaasinm  iodide  aad  gold.     . 

Some  good  lantern  traanarencMs  were  shown  by  Mr.  Jei&ey. 

A  letter  jru  nad  than  toe  Batman  Film  Company,  offering  a  demonstration 
by  their  nmaentatire  of  tha  working  of  their  films  and  papan.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  the  exact  date  to  be  left  to  the  company  to  fix. 


NKWCASTLE-OX.T\"XE  AXD  NORTHERN  COUNTIES' 
PHOTOGKAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
OcTOaiK  14,— Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson  in  the  chair.    There  wu  a  laiKe  muster  of 
neabaa.  aad  the  meatiac  wa  of  an  animated  and  interesting  description. 

The  snl^ect  of  ifafaliMi  aail  Baetimg  JHaUt  wa  opened  by  the  CiHAlRMAlf, 
who  said  that  hs  hadaolasairaaaaa  to  change  tha  opinion  he  ezpraaed  two 
years  ago,  that  black  papa  aaaarsd  otar  with  glycerine  and  aqneegeed  into 
ooatact  with  tha  plate  wu  the  eaaiaat,  aad  at  the  same  time  a  practical 
aathod  of  arotding  halation  in  nine  eaaa  ont  of  ten.  In  extreme  cases  he 
would  pin  his  faith  to  tha  nathod  of  Mr.  J.  Medley  Robinson,  rix.,  drop  black 
mixed  in  gnm  water  aad  aleoboL 


Mr.  M.  Atrrr  raeoaaadad  blade  paper  raady  gummed,  which  only  required 
to  ba  damped  with  a  apoap  aad  then  put  on  the  pUte. 

Meaan.  J.  Baowa  aad  KDoaa  O.  Ln  both  ex]irra<1  their  preference  for  a 
adatloa  of  bHoaaa  la  haali,  oa  acoonnt  of  iu  immediately  drying,  and  they 
Bsaally  poatponad  Ito  raaeal  aatO  after  fixation  of  the  plate,  a  scratch  of  a 
fionr  acraa  tha  hack  baiag  aailcleat  to  show  bow  the  negative  is  u  to  density. 

The  ^aatrar  PAoSegrmpktr  trarcliing  studentship  competition  photographs 
were  oa  Ttew,  and  tha  nperiority  of  the  work  to  anything  prcTionsly  sent  ont 
(tarn  tha  aaa  oOea  ww  ooaunantcil  upon  on  all  sides. 


WEST  KENT  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

The  President  (Mr.  Aadiaw  Priagle)  In  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  II.  Draaaer  thsa  axhibitad  In  the  lantern  some  rery  fine  instantaneoHa 
work  taken  ia  ooa-thraa-haadradth  part  of  a  second,  indndinghis  wavestodiea, 
followed  by  slida  by  Maaa  Court,  Fry,  Jun.,  Clare,  Jona,  and  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Conrt'a  ecUpa  of  thaaaa  wu  rery  dear  and  diatinct,  and  quite  a  succen, 
conaidaring  tha  dittenltia  it  wu  takru  under. 

Tha  aezt  maertng  will  be  held  at  Uie  Board  Room,  Bexley,  on  Wednesday, 
Oetoba 0,  at  dght  p.m.  Mr.  A.  i:.  Ureaaer  on  LaiUer»  liiuU  Mating,  with 
daawaatvatioBa. 


DERBY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
OcToaiR  14,— Dr.  Green  in  the  chair.  The  election  of  officeta  for  the  year 
laai  was  uroceeded  with,  and  resulted  u  follows :  — /'ruuinU .'  Captain 
Abmt:  JLe.,  kc—l'tee-I^mideuU:  Dr.  Green  and  Meaars.  Richard  Keenc 
vUmamaM  8eattaa.—Ommttlet :  Messn.  ('.  B.  Keene,  C  Bonrdin,  W. 
Hart,  A.  H.  Beaaett,  B.  Wooda,  and  R  U  Warham.— TVmtarer .-  Mr.  A.  B. 
Hanilltoa.— Awvfary.-  Mr.  Charia  J.  Chadwick. 

Alter  tha  badaaa  wa  traasacted  a  fine  collection  of  lantern  slida  waa 
exhibited  br  the  maker,  Mr.  Warliam,  who  wu  accorded  a  cordial  rote  of 
thanks  for  tna  treat  he  had  ^ren. 


BRIGHTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

OcTOan  IS,— Mr.  Dougla  C  Oaosh  in  the  chab'. 

Mr.  Oaoaac  Foxaix  read  a  paper  on,  and  demonstrated  The  Carbon  Proem 
of  I'rintiny. 

A  tine  rollertion  of  prlnU  lent  br  the  Autotype  Company  were  on  riew. 

Mr.  A.  H.  C.  Colder,  the  Hon.  Seoetar}-,  paused  round  WTertI  opals  which 
he  ha<l  pnxluced  by  thi*  method. 

On  October  2tl  Mr.  Caash  will  nad  a  paper  on  Fatlmri. 


NOrriNOHAMSHIRE  AMAT?:UR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 

OcTOUH  20,— Mr.  8.  Walls  (Vice-President)  occupying  the  chair. 

The  tinii.  HacaaranT  uwaauteil  tha  annual  report,  which,  alter  some  dis- 
cussion, wu  passed  nnanimonaly. 

Mr.  Buaaowa,  in  introducing;  liis  motion— "  That  ax  the  usefOlness  of  this 
Sodety  hu  been  ndly  crii>|>l>'<l  l>y  the  want  nt  fundn,  the  subscription  in 
faton  ba  ona  galna  per  annum,  which  will  euskle  the  Committee  to  cater 
mora  eflleleiitly  nr  tho  mtoimaUon  and  instruction  of  tha  meroben  by  means 
of  lectnnL  damoattntioa*,  Jtc.,  throughout  the  session  "—eipUined  at  great 
length  and  rery  fordbly  what  the  Committee  wished  to  carry  out,  but  for  want 
of  funds  found  it  Impoasible.  After  an  animatod  discualon  the  motion  wu 
agreed  to  by  a  minority  of  two-thirds. 
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The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were  elected  as  follows  :— President :  Mr.  S. 
yfeag  —  Vice-fresideHts:  Mr.  G.  E.  Williamson  and  Mr.  G.  R  Smith.— 
CommUlee :  Messrs.  R.  S.  Armitage,  W.  Burrows,  T.  Camell,  J.  Hodsson, 
J  C  Lancaster,  J.  Furley  Lewis.  A.  Pickard,  T.  S.  Piggin,  J.  Spray,  W. 
Towers,  M.  Tuqiiet,  and  H.  A.  A.  Wigiey.— Hon.  Treasurer:  Mr.  B.  Sturges 
Dodi— J?OTi.  tfecrelary:  Mr.  P.  E.  Knight. 


VIENNA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
The  first  autninn  meeting  of  the  Vienna  Photographic  Society  took  place  on 
October  7,  President  (0.  Volkmer)  in  the  chair. 

Dr.  Edeu  gave  an  account  of  the  ojitical  progress  achieved  by  the  use  of  the 
new  Jena  liaryta  glass  for  the  construction  of  photographic  lenses.  Likewise 
some  improved  apparatus,  esi>ecially  photoraetei-s  and  flash  light  .apparatus. 

Mr.  EiNSLE  spoke  alx)Ut  the  hai-nionising  the  different  intensity  of  light, 
which  often  spoils  landscape  pictures.  He  explained  the  remedies  he  uses. 
They  consist  in  keeping  back,  respectively  promoting  the  development  of  cer- 
tain parts  by  paintiug  with  certain  solutions. 

Professor  Luckhart  showed  the  audience  a  magnesium  flash-light  apparatus 
by  Messrs.  Hacke  &  AJbers. 


CotreiSpottUencr. 


Oyrrt8ptmim\it  should  nevtr  viritt  cm  both  sides  of  the  paper. 


THE  EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — It  has  been  pointed  out  that  a  medal  has  been  awarded  in  error 
to  photograph  No.  600  in  the  exhibition  of  this  Society,  An  Invitation  to 
Supper,  by  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde. 

It  was  not  noticed  at  first  that  this  picture  had  already  been  publicly 
exhibited  within  the  London  postal  district,  and  should  therefore  have 
l)een  disquali&ed. 

The  medal  has  been  withdrawn. 

It  is  greatly  regretted  that  the  mistake  occurred.  The  exhibitor,  through 
some  misunderstanding,  was  led  to  suppose  that  the  rules  of  the  exhibition 
did  not  exclude  the  photograph  in  question. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

A.  M.  Mantell,  Capt.  B.E. 
Hon,  Sec.  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. 

8,  ifansion-rou>,  Chatham,  October  15, 1890. 

To  the  Editob. 

Sp, — As  I  find  myself  placed  in  a  false  position  at  the  Photographic 
Society's  Exhibition,  a  medal  having  been  awarded  me  and  now  with- 
drawn on  account  of  my  having  infringed  the  rules,  I  trust  you  will 
grant  me  space  to  make  the  following  statement : — 

In  the  first  place,  I  had  no  idea  of  exliibiting  at  Pall  Mall  this  year, 
and  should  not  have  sent,  but  that  incidentally  meeting  the  Hanging 
Committee  at  the  restaurant  where  I  Innch,  they  particularly  requested 
me  to  do  so. 

I  promised  to  see  if  I  could  find  something,  and  the  same  day  I 
sent  an  enlargement  (a  life-size  single  figure),  which  in  the  hurry  I 
<iuite  forgot  had  been  exhibited  at  tlie  Drapers  Hall  last  season.  This 
picture  on  delivery  was  recognised,  refused,  and  biought  back. 

For  several  succeeding  days  I  met  the  Committee  at  the  same  place, 

and  one  day  1  spoke  to  Mr.  Cocking,   the  secretary,  and  expressed  to 

him  my  regret  at  the  mistake,  and  told  him  tliat  I  had  nothing  else  I 

cared  to  send  which  had  not  been  exhibited  at   the   Crystal  Palace  or 

the  City,  upon  which  he  told  me   in   a  friendly  aside,  that  he  did 

think  there  would  be  any  objection  to  the  Palace,  it  being  so  nearly 

the  postal  district,  but  that  anything  shown  in  the  City  was  out  of 

tlie  question,  and  he  again  urged  me  to  send  something  that  day,  as, 

though  the  hanging  was  practically  finished,  he   could  yet    find  room 

if  my  pictures  were  not  large.    Two  small  photographs  were  accordingly 

sent  that  evening. 

I  hope  this  will  show  that  I  acted  in  perfect  good  faith.  With  regard  to 
the  medal  system  I  should  like  to  say  something,  but  will  leave  that  for 
another  letter.— I  am,  yours,  Ac,  Henby  Van-  deb  Weyde. 

182,  liegent-itreet,  W.,  October  21,  1890. 


TRADE  MARKS  ON  PAPER. 
To  the  Editob. 
Sib,- Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  in  his  article  Arunt  Mounting,  advocates 
the  refusal  to  buy  any  paper  stamped  on  the  back  with  the  trade  mark 
ol  the  maker.  He  has  evidently  not  considered  that  this  mark  is  the 
only  guarantee  which  identifies  a  certain  make  of  paper,  and  that  if 
makers  were  compelled  to  send  ont  paper  without  any  mark  they  would 
be  obhged  to  refuse  all  responsibility,  as,  in  that  case  they  would  be 
liable  to  having  bad  paper  (not  their  make)  returned  to  them  without 
being  able  to  identify  it.    I  myself  had  last  week  not  less  than  three 


parcels  of  defective  paper  returned  to  me  as  mine  which  had  the  mark 
of  other  makers  on  the  sheets.  How  much  more  frequent  would  such 
occurrences  be  if  the  paper  had  no  trade  mark?  After  all,  the  mark 
is  mostly  small,  and  put  right  in  the  corner  of  the  sheet,  so  that  it  can 
generally  be  trimmed  away  without  interfering  with  the  economical 
cutting  up  of  the  sheet.  Insist  on  paper  without  any  mark  on  the  sheet 
and  you  will  soon  have  a  host  of  inferior  makers  mixed  up  with  the 
better  ones  now  in  the  market.  My  experience  is  that  careful  buyers 
insist  on  the  trade  mark  being  on  every  sheet. — I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

Otto  Scholziq. 
31,  Binfield-road,  Clapham-Toad,  S.W.,  October  21,  1890. 


ENLARGED  NEGATIVES. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — In  your  able  leader  last  week  on  Enlarged  Negatives  you  did  me 
the  honour  of  referring  to  a  paper  read  by  me  some  years  ago  before  the 
then  South  London  Photographic  Society.  You  mention  that  I  demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  producing  direct  positives  in  the  camera  by  the 
wet  collodion  process.  This  is  a  slight  error.  What  I  demonstrated  was 
a  method  with  wet  collodion  of  obtaining  enlarged  negatives  direct  from 
small  ones,  and  showed  some  sixteen  or  eighteen-inch  plates  taken  from 
carte-de-visite  negatives.  Of  course,  direct  positives  could  be  taken  in  the 
camera  by  the  same  method,  but  my  object  was  to  obtain  enlarged 
negatives  direct  from  the  originals  without  the  necessity  of  a  transparency. 
The  paper,  and  a  leading  article  thereon,  will  be  found  in  the  Journal 
for  February  21,  1873. — I  am,  yours,  &o.,  E.  W.  Foxlee. 

22,  Goldsmith-road,  Acton,  W.,  October  20,  ISUO. 


SPECTACLES  AND  DEFECTIVE  VISION. 
To  tlie  Editor. 

Sir, — ^Tour  correspondent,  Mr.  Fred.  H.  Evans,  toucshes  in  last  week's 
JoDKX.iL  an  important  and  interesting  subject  to  all  persons  who  require 
to  use  their  eyes  critically,  and  wish  to  have  binocular  vision.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  him  an  exact  opinion  as  to  the  "  dislocation  of  vision  "  with- 
out applying  optometric  tests ;  but  if  he  will  call  on  me  I  shall  be  happy 
to  thoroughly  test  his  sight  and  show  him  the  best  optical  correction  I 
can  give  him.  I  should  think  from  what  he  describes  that  the  two  eyes 
have  considerable  difference  in  the  amount  of  accommodation  or  natural 
adjustment,  and  consequently  the  working  eye  will  assert  itself,  notwith- 
standing each  eye  by  means  of  a  lens  is  brought  up  to  normal  focus.  It 
is  probable  by  curbing,  so  to  speak,  the  excessively  active  eye,  he  can  get 
harmonious  and  combined  impressions  with  both  eyes  open  and  working. 
In  the  same  way  that  men  are  right  or  left-handed,  so  the  majority  of 
persons  are  right  or  left-eyed,  and  the  master  eye  will  invariably  assert  it- 
self. Then,  again,  there  maybe  astigmatism,  which  will  give  considerable 
trouble  and  oftentimes  pain  if  not  fully  corrected  by  suitable  cylindrical 
or  spherical  cyhndrical  lenses.  Should  there  be  any  of  your  readers  in 
doubt  about  their  eyesight,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  test  it  by  means  of  my 
improved  optometer  free  of  charge  on  their  calling  here. — I  am,  yours,  etc., 

406,  Strand.  J  H.  Steward. 

THE  DIAZOTYPE  PROCESS. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — We  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  allow  us  to  make  a  few  remarks 
respecting  the  article  on  the  diazotype  process  which  appears  in  your 
issue  of  the  17th  inst.  First,  let  us  congratulate  you  on  its  general 
excellence  and  accuracy.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  statements 
which  are  somewhat  misleading,  and  are,  moreover,  calculated  to  injure 
us  and  prevent  us  from  reaping  the  due  reward  of  our  labours. 

With  regard  to  the  "  scanty  information  to  be  gathered  from  our 
paper,"  we  would  point  out  that  the  paper  has  not  yet  been  published ; 
only  abstracts  have  hitherto  appeared.  This,  we  trust,  Will  be  remedied 
before  long. 

As  to  the  "  new"  developers  which  the  writer  seems  to  think  he  has 
discovered,  we  would  remark  that  these  developers  have  been  well  known 
to  us  for  some  time  ;  in  our  opinion  they  possess  no  special  advantages 
over  those  that  have  been  more  specifically  named  in  the  published 
accounts  of  the  process. 

It  is  surely  somewhat  premature,  and  a  little  unfair,  to  discount  the 
value  of  our  patents  by  saying  that  "  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  such 
claims  can  cover  the  use  of  the  eikonogen  developer."  The  specification 
was  drawn  up  after  due  consideration  by  a  well-known  firm  of  patent 
agents,  and  we  feel  every  confidence  in  its  accuracy  and  compre- 
hensiveness. 

For  further  information  we  would  refer  readers  to  your  advertisement 
columns. 

It  is  only  right  to  point  out  that,  at  the  time  your  article  appeared,  full 
instructions  had  been  written,  and  were,  in  fact,  in  course  of  being  printed 
for  circulation  among  those  who  desire  to  work  the  process  under  our 
sanction. 

Apologising  for  having  taken  up  so  much  of  your  space — We  are, 
yours,  (fee,  Greek,  Cross,  &  Bevan. 

4,  New-court,  Lincoln't  Inn,  W.C. 
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TOSrSQ. 
Ta  the  EcrroB. 
Sib,— I  ihall  be  obliged  il  700  will  kindly  •How  ma  to  eorraet  an 
tnor  (firmiil.  I  ua  afnid,  by  dt  own  iiiiiilMinMi  in  (ending  •  con- 
iMid  iV— ii|<iiM  wfaan  filling  np  Um  fbtm  lor  th«  P«ll  Mall  eaulogiie)  in 
jour  notie*  of  mj  jietan.  No.  4S7,  Dmier  the  UenAipt,  with  reaped  to  its 
tombtf.  This  U  tooed  by  a  new  pcoetM  I  have  lately  been  experimentins 
on,  «taL,9«Uaarfp<a<iiMiii,  whereas  Mc4Se  is  toned  with  piktinnmooly.  I 
'  Mot  only  these  two  exhibMs  to  show  the  eontnat  and  the 
wfaieh,  to  my  mind,  sihr«r  prinU  poasaae  whan  tooed  by 
~  n  method  over  those  toned  with  platinimi  only,  while  at 
they  are,  I  beliere,  equally  benefited  in  the  matter  o( 


I  diall  not  now  take  np  yoor  qiaea  ij  aDtering  into  any  details,  as  I 
piopuae  that  the  sobject  shall  tonn  av  eontribation  to  the  Auiuiic  for 
Iha  awntaf  yaar.— I  am,  yam,  As..  Hnax  B.  Haui. 

Oraat  Mm  JUelary,  rnme,  Octobtr  U,  1800. 


-POBEION  NOTES  AXD  NEWS." 


To  (AtlBROB. 

te 


imder  the  heading  "  Floraign 
Ila«ai  aad  Kewa."  lo  the  diflmBa«  Mmm  ne  and  Mr.  SeoUk,  d  Yienna. 
Tba  italiwia  made  an  mislwdiin,  aad  as  tar  tan  iMts  as  poaaible. 


Ih«*«  aaid  notUac  till  nownapaatiai  these  strange  awmnmiinatinns. 
thaiNbmyapiaiaa  ia  that  than  an  batter  things  to  teU  to  tha  English 
tratainrty  than  tha  details  (aad  ana  «Mag  details)  of  qoarraU  batwaen 
two  OentiBantal  gaotlemen. 

I  eipaalad  that  these  reporU  woold  eaua,  bat.  as  that  is  not  the  ease. 
•How  na  to  prara  that  your  eoatribaler  ia  not  saBUiiently  inlonaad.  For 
iMiBaee.  be  speaks,  in  tha  nnmbar  te  Saptsmber  10  ot  your  valoabla 
Jonoto.  o(  Iha  "  ilaiiisl  rivalry  bitaiw  Bcrlia  and  Yienaa."  I  do  not 
know  aaythtaf  of  thU  "  atamal  thtltj."  I  have  bean  boaoniy  member 
d  •»  VisBoa  Fhotogt^hia  Serial  ior  twenty  years,  aad  ootwapondant 
of  tha  ntttfnfUnkt  NatOMt*,  Tienaa.  for  twenty-fiTa  yean ;  I  am  in 
liill^ati  wnwTioa  with  Dr.  Bdsr  (wl»  ealls  mt/ritnd),  and  with  a  great 
many  other  hoaoombk  aad  waU-bB«w*  fMtlemen  working  in  photography, 
aa  M.  Laehhard.  ToOmar,  AagMr  mi  Ooaaohl.  SCoU.  in  Vienna,  and 
others.  On  the  otbar  hand.  ProfMmra  Homig  aad  Edar,  of  Yienaa.  are 
honorary  memben  of  two  Berlia  j^'^'T'T*'^  soeieties.  aad  in  the  last 
year  the  Yisoaa  Amateor  BedUty  kaa  agitated  ia  the  most  eaergatie 
maaasr  in  (aTOor  of  tha  -»*■«"«««-  inpoaed  by  the  Bedia  Fbolographie 
Boaiety  (8(oUe),  which  was  giTsa  vip,MShll  the  Jnbilea  Kxhibitioo.  pre- 
paiod  by  tha  Beriia  Aatataar  SociHy,  aaecesded  nadar  tha  aid  of  tha 
riemma  PhotograpUa  Boeiaty. 

I  think  Ihasa  law  faala  wiO  proea  that  then  is  no  *■  ateraal  riTalry  be- 
I  Beriia  aad  Ylanaa,"  parfaape  tha  appeal  la.  Than  is  only  a  vary 
;  prirata  diflsreaea  between  me  and  Mr.  SeoUk.  Bat  Beiriik  is  aot 
riflWM.  aad  I  myself  am  aot  Utrlin.  I  do  not  Uks  to  aaaoy  tha  English 
tntamity  with  details  of  the  reason  of  tha  difisianaa  between  Hr.  Boolik 
aad  BiyaalL  It  mmj  be  soflkieat  to  taO  that  Baolik  claimed  to  be  the 
lanului  of  ataUnt,  thon^  two  yaan  batee  his  pnbKeation  of  the  analyaee 
of  aMHaa.  aaaHna  plates  wan  ia  nnwmwsii  with  my  name,  and  a  great 
maay  peopia  ban  aaad  theai.  Biippuaa  the  eonstitwenta  ot  the  old  gan- 
powder  aboold  not  be  known,  and  anybody  proceed  to  analyse  it,  is  he 
then  the  iavaater  of  gnnpowdcr? 

I  beg  to  remark  that  I  am  not  the  only  one  wiio  faaa  rsaeon  to  oppoaa 
Mr.  Beolik.  In  the  last  aomber  of  tha  PhgtoftmpUieh*  Corretfcmdau, 
Dr.  Eder  proteaU  agaiaal  BaoUk'a  aawilliai  that  he  first  demonstrated 
that  erythroeiae  is  a  better  optieal  awsmssr  than  sosine,  aad  Eder  prorne 
that  ha  iadeed  was  the  first  who  raaonuiandad  erythrosine. 

On  the  other  haad.  yoor  valned  aontribator  ooofoaee  Dr.  H.  IT.  Vogel 
with  H.  S.  Yogal  (the  aatraaom«),  aad  honoors  me.  in  yonr  number  of 
Oetober  10,  lor  works  not  done  by  bm,  bat  by  the  last-mentianed  gentle- 
man in  Potadaok— I  am,  yours,  te..  Dr.  H.  W.  Yooak 

Berlin. 

[We  thank  Dr.  Vogel  for  settinir  na  risht  in  regard  to  these  matten, 
w^ich  wa  bare  hitherto  imperfectly  understood. — Rl>.] 


8m.. 


••  FBEE  LANCE  "  ON  nOTOBIAL  DEFI.MTION. 

To  tk*  EsiToa. 

-Ma^  I  suk  you  to  kindly  inssrt  the  following  in  answer  to 


'aper  fails  to  indicate  thia  contrast,  hence,  perhaps,  some  misapprehen- 
sion. Be  this  as  it  may,  I  cannot  miderstand  how  it  might  have  con- 
cerned the  great  painters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  unless  "  Free  Lance " 
faelieTes  they  prodoeed  their  pictares  by  some  photographic  process. 
Further  on  "  Free  Iianea  "  falls  into  a  ourioDS  mistake,  which  leads  me 
to  doubt  if  he  has  erer  read  Dr.  Emerson's  book  on  Satunli'tic  Photo- 
graphy. Criticising  the  rule  "  that  only  tlie  principal  object  should  bo 
in  loens,  and  that  only  as  sharp  aa  the  eye  perceives  it  in  nature,"  he- 
says,  "  It  is  obvious  that  a  photograph  never  can  give  more  sharpness 
than  actually  exists  in  the  original.  Here  "Free  Lance"  substitutes 
the  object  for  the  mental  image  of  that  object,  and  then  triumphantly 
pronoaneaa  the  impoeaibility  of  that  which  ia  bat  his  own  false  assertion. 
In  ttM  rale  giran.  Dr.  Bmenon  refers  to  the  image  presented  to  the  mind 
by  the  eyes  aot  to  the  external  object.  Will  •■  Free  Lance  "  affirm  it  is 
impoesiUe  (or  a  photograph  to  give  more  sharpness  than  we  feel  when 
we  look  at  a  seene  in  nature?  Let  him  prove  this,  and  I  will  then 
admit  you  cannot  be  in  error  by  rendering  everything  as  crisply  aa  the- 
lens  will  detioe  it. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  defend  Mr.  Debenham  against  "  Free  Lance's  " 
criticism  re  planes  of  foeoa.  The  sssertion  referred  to  was  made  by 
him,  not  by  me.  But  I  do  protest  against  the  sneering  style  indulged  in 
by  yoor  anonymoos  oontribntor.  It  lU  becomes  a  man  who  shields  bis 
personality  behind  a  mm  de  plume  to  refer  to  others  by  name  and  us* 
saeh  expreesions  as  "  glib  platitudes,"  ■•  display  of  pseudo-science,"  1(0. 
Or,  agi^  to  select  at  his  own  sweet  will  single  points  of  an  argument 
and  beiard  them  with  sndi  expreesioos  as  "  driven  to  extremes."  If  & 
writer  adopU  this  styte,  let  him  take  the  frank  and  manly  course  ot 
«8ji«l.«u  his  name,  that  we  may  know  who  he  is  and  what  weight  may 
attaeh  to  his  nttetaaoea.  To  throw  ioomalistie  mud  under  an  assumed 
aaaie  is  the  reverse  of  what  ehoold  be  expected  from  one  who  adopts  th» 
ohivalroos  title  ■'  Free  Lanoa."— I  am,  yours,  &c,         Pniup  Evsbitt. 

London,  Otiubcr  20,  1890. 


FRENCH  CORiUSPONDENCE. 
(^rsMearee 


Free 


s  "  enticiam  of  the  paper  read  by  me  at  the  London  and  Provincial 
on  Picloriml  JMknilion  t  My  objeet  in  referring 
Mnta  of  tha  faaman  eye  was  to  indieate  the 

'  wUeh  we  aaa,  aa  oomparsd  with  those  under 

which  Iha  iaMfi  ia  tanned  by  the  phologmphic  lens.    The  report  ot  my 


PketoffupKw  in  Ou  lilamd  </  Jemg—BmtJatiim  jriten  to  Pkotoffraphy  m 
e^mce-Tke  /'A<to<lM»  af  Pmu—A  VmiirmU  rtarngt—Hiu  SdeiUifie 
PiMe.cXnmognmkit  dilfw  en  AfumHc  ProfiMtn,  Av  M.  Marty  — 
L'Kxpomtum  det  Menem etdmArU  IndoetrieUiU  Parit-Pnpoted  Jbiibi- 
lion  mi  Moeeom  in  1891. 
Tmi  raUwsy  eoDisioa  of  Aagnst  18  oa  the  Oranvms-Paris  line  of  nilw^  has 
pnvsoted  me  Ihim  convantog  on  photai(raphic  subjects  with  the  readen  of  Thk 
BarruH  JocaaaL  or  PaoToaaArHT,  as  the  shock  I  received  in  that  accident 
compelled  ma  to  abandoa  all  work,  especially  that  which  would  cause  a  strain 
nn  the  brain.  Bsiag  neerly  rKorered  fWnn  my  nervous  irritability,  1  begin 
with  pleanir*  my  notes.  Dnriag  my  exearsion  I  visited  the  Isle  of  Jersey. 
This  gardea  has  Man  so  often  described  that  it  weald  be  faUadons  on  my  part 
to  nwimaiSMiii.  I  will  tbmftn  speak  of  the  progrsas  of  oor  art,  which  I  con* 
tcnplstad  whca  gofaig  tbioagb  tbat  liappy  ud£  The  establishment  of  M. 
Baadoox,  omltr  Uie  intettigsnt  direction  of  Mr.  F.  R.  O.  Htroud,  the  present 
owner,  takes  the  lead  in  siwio  productions,  which  sre  quite  equal  to  those  of 
the  best  booses  in  Psrk  The  happy  few  who  have  been  blessed  by  the  treat 
ofatoarraaadtUsaartUrpamuaSkbaveBo  doubt  been  able  to  Judge  of  tha 
work  dcae  by  Mr.  Btnad/ibr,  as  is  tba  eaatoo,  this  gentleman  or  his  operators 
meet  the  coach  by  sppotaitmsat  sod  seize  iastaataoeously  the  happy  faces  of 
tka  taai]|ia,  who  receive  a  specimen  the  same  evening.  This  method  of 
oismfUif  Mr.  atnnd  asearsd  bm  not  only  "brought  grist  to  the  mill,"  but 
wu  an  excdlaat  sdiiiHniiawl  aad  brought  a  nnmeious  company  tobisstnuo. 
During  my  wsaderinp  throaBB  the  isle  I  met  with  many  an  amateur  taking 
a  flyiM  shot  st  the  heaatias  oFnaturs,  a  soiifmir  for  the  future.  How  hnppy 
most  ue  young  adept  ba  in  saiiiBg  so  cosily  these  mementoes  to  think  tliiit 
formerly  only  a  few  could  induhn  hi  soeh  a  piaasure.  The  art  of  drawing  could 
only  be  attained  by  bald  stady  aad  peneverance,  sad  reanired  time  and 
pitMnHH  to  sketch  the  i-tvVirirs  nessing  seeaae  could  not  be  hoped  for.  How 
Cerent  now  I  Scenes  esabeUtliilblly  deliaeated  hi  the  twinkle  of  an  eye,  and 
become  a  sonros  of  plsaaan  lot  ever. 

Fbotogrephy  ia  beocaiag  more  and  mere  in  fashion  every  day  on  the 
Contineot ;  all  the  large  daily  papen  devote  a  column  once  a  week  to  the 
art  <1  /<x  modr ;  aiustenn  and  practitioners  vie  with  each  other  in  publinlung 
manaala  aad  guide*  lor  tha  study  and  practice  of  the  pleaniug  art ;  it  is  faoulous 
the  ntimbsr  of  books  sent  out  by  Messre.  Oanthier-ViUan  et  Fils  on  photo- 
graphy. Emulation  docs  aot  stop  here.  New  societiea  are  riking  everywhere, 
old  wcistiea  are  thriving  at  the  Mine  time.  The  PhotoUub,  organized  on 
the  same  baaia  aa  the  Camera  Club  of  London,  is  riving  rapidly  in  favour,  and 
will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  take  the  leaii.  At  their  meeUng  on  Wednesday 
evening  week  many  prapoaab  in  the  interests  of  the  memben  wen  made  ud 
adopted.  Many  preaeBtsti9os  of  new  cameras,  apnaretiis,  &c,  were  luade. 
One  drew  my  attention,  that  of  a  universal  flange  to  hold  any  size  len«.  ITiis 
flange  is  acreweil  uiion  the  limit  Iward  of  the  camera,  and  is  constructed  upon 
tha  principle  of  tbe  "iria"  diaphragm.  When  tnnie<l  the  full  oiwning  is 
attaineil ;  the  lens  is  placed  in  the  hole  :  the  appantiis  is  turned  in  the 
contrary  •lireclion,  and  tbs  "  iris  "-formed  flaiiges  pass  between  the  ring  and 
the  boily  of  the  lens  and  hold  it  tight  A  screw-fieail  is  tunied,  wliich  fixes 
tbe  "iris"  flaarea  so  thst  they  cannot  move,  Tlic  ring  of  the  lens  is  now 
screwed  up.  This  gives  a  greater  consolidation  to  the  whole.  Altogether  a 
very  osafhl  sttessoij  to  the  studio.  A  magic  lantern  representation  tennlnated 
a  very  pleaoaat  evening.  In  saying  that  it  resembled  the  Camera  Club  of 
Lonilon,  1  need  hardly  say  that  the  Club  ia  oompoaed  of  amateun  only.  A 
lar^  and  welMighteil  stmlio  \%  at  the  dispoeal  of  tbs  memben  to  take  the 
portraita  of  their  (siuilyatiil  rrieu<L< ;  well  flttedupdark  rooms  and  laboratories 
to  make  experimeats,  or  develop  the  negatives  made  during  a  tour,  an  open 
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to  the  meiiiben>,  as  well  as  the  aid  of  a  professional  operator,  all  free  of 
charge.  Tlic  Pi^si.Ient  of  the  evcniiijr,  ns  well  as  the  Secretary,  informed  me 
that  their  establisliinent  was  ojien  to  any  member  of  tlie  Camera  Club  during 

MrMsffcy,  membrc  de  I'Academie  des  Sciences,  who  has  obtainetl  such  a 
lepntation  for  his  studies  and  photo-chronographic  experiments  unon  the 
motions  of  quadrupeds  and  the  movements  of  the  feathered  tribes,  has  now 
tumeil  his  attention  to  the  locomotion  of  fishes  and  other  aqiiatic  animals,  &c. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  determinate  the  nature  of  the  movements  of  the 
•fin  of  a  fish,  which  fin  vibrates  or  undulates  with  such  rapidity  that  the  eye 
cannot  follow  it  M.  Marcy,  by  the  aid  of  photography,  shows  each  imdula- 
tion  on  paper  and  the  time  required  by  the  fish  to  make  such  a  vibration. 
Sometimes  the  contraction  of  a  ix)uch  drives  out  a  certain  quantity  of  liquid 
which  gives  motion  to  the  animel.  This  propulsion  is  seized  by  photography. 
Aquatic  locomotion  presents  great  varieties  of  types,  says  M.  Marcy,  which 
can  be  now  studied  in  a  very  precise  manner,  thanks  to  photography  ;  and  it 
nay  be  presumed  that  when  the  knowledge  of  the  variety  of  motion  employed 
by  nature  be  known,  some  one  will  be  inspire<l  to  ameliorate  the  propulsions 
BOW  used  in  navigating,  or  to  invent  a  more  rapid  means  than  the  steam  pro- 
peller to  get  through  the  water. 

If  amateurs  are  on  the  qui  vlve,  and  introduce  great  modifications  in  the 
photographic  art,  professionals  appear  on  the  standstill.  They  were  invited  to 
take  part  in  the ' '  Exposition  Internationale  des  Sciences  et  des  Arts  industriels," 
BOW  open  in  Paris,  but  few  indeed  responded  to  the  invitation,  and  photography 
is  hardly  represented  in  that  international  concovrs. 

A  great  exhibition  is  to  be  ojiened  next  year  at  Moscow,  and  the  French  are 
preparing  to  carry  off  honours  in  that  strife  for  fame. 


i5icf)ansc  Column. 

*»•  JVo  charge  is  jnade  for  inserting  Exchanges  of  Apparatus  in  this  column! 
b\U  Tione  will  be  inserted  unless  the  article  loanted  is  definitely  stated.  Those 
whospecify  their reqicirements as  "anything useful"  williher^orevaiderstand 
the  reason  of  their  non-appearance. 

Will  exchange  15x12  rapid  rectilinear  lens  for  lialf  or  whole-plate  camera,  three 
doable  Imcksi  lens,  and  stand. — Address,  A.  Jones,  31,  Percy-street,  Tottenham 
Court*road. 

Will  exchange  half -plate  bnmiaher  with  spirit  lamp,  12x10  burnisher  (Marion's,  for 
pas),  Lancaster's  Simplicity  drop  shutter  with  pneumatic  release,  Lancaster's  view 
finder,  and  chanffingr  tent  for  developinp,  for  12x10  leather  camera  case,  studio 
accessories,  or  Univeraal  studio  camera  and  slides. — Address,  Arthur  Whetton, 
Photographer,  Deddington. 


anstorrs  to  ©orteBponUentis. 


*,•  Communicatums  relating  to  AdvertisemenU  and  general  business  affairs 
must  be  addressed  to  "H.  Gbkkkwood  &  Co.,"  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  matters  jor  the  text  portion  of  Um  Joubnal,  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "Thb  Editob," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Oarden,  London,  W.C,  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  oj  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given,  

0.  R.  WiLKiNiSON. — It  is  the  alkali  that  is  the  accelerator. 

H.  J.  GoDBOLD. — The  defects  in  the  negative  are  due  entirely  to  imperfect 

washing  out  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
II.  W.  TfBB. — We  have  written  to  the  party  complained  of.    If  you  do  not 

receive  the  testimonial  at  once,  write  again. 
W.  Wick. — The  print  is  very  much  over-exposed.    The  paper  is  not  at  fault, 

otherwise  the  margin  which  was  shielded  from  the  light  would  not  be  bright 

and  clear. 

C.  R.  A. — You  will  not  get  on  without  a  proper  press.  A  small  lithographic 
press,  such  as  you  require  for  experimental  work,  may  frequently  be  met 
with,  second  hand,  for  four  or  five  pounds. 

A.  HUMPHKIES. — You  are  evidently  under  a  misconception  with  regard  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  wet  collodion  process.  Quite  as  large  negatives,  if  not 
larger,  have  Ijeen  taken  with  collodion  as  with  dry  plates. 

Specificaxion.— If  the  specification  is  "out  of  print"  it  will  not  be  reprinted 
if  the  patent  has  lapsed,  but  if  it  is  still  alive  the  specification  will,  no 
doubt,  be  reprinted.  Write  to  the  Comptroller,  Patent  Office,  Publication 
Department,  Cursitor-street,  W.C. 

High  Peak. — All  that  has  been  published  in  connexion  with  orthochromatic 
photography  has  appeared  in  our  columns.  You  will  find  it  diffused 
through  the  last  three  or  four  volumes,  to  whicli  we  refer  you.  You  will 
find  several  articles  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Bothamley  which  are  most  valuable. 

F.  J.  RossiTKB. — You  cannot  do  better  than  advertise  for  specimens  of  the 
earlier  processes  in  the  columns  devoted  to  advertisements.  Hunt's  Photo- 
graphy or  Werge's  Evolution  of  Photography  fonu  a  fairly  good  history 
of  photography ;  Haidwich's  Photographic  Chermistry  for  processes  generally. 

8.  Bell.— The  only  method  of  obtaining  deep  pnrjile-black  tones  on  albumen 
pajier  is  to  strongly  sensitise  it  and  print  deeiily,  and  ft-om  a  strong  and 
vworous  negative.  The  toning  solution  is  of  only  secondary  importance  it 
*P*  "egative  be  of  the  right  character.  Unless  it  is,  no  toning  bath  will  yield 


J.  Smale  &  Son. — Shellac  will  answer  fairly  well,  but  wooden  trays  coated 
with  paralfin-wax  are  preferable  for  containing  silver  solutions. 

ScOT0s. — It  must  not  Vie  assumed  tliat  all  photographic  lenses  are  made  by  the 
persons  whose  names  they  bear,  as  many  are  only  dealers  who  purchase  the 
instruments  and  put  their  names  uiwn  them.  .Still,  from  a  respectable 
house,  you  may  reply  upon  a  good  article,  although  not  necessarily  made 
upon  the  premises. 

R.  Hawkins. — Ordinary  plate  glass,  even  of  the  finest  quality,  is  quite  useless 
for  a  reversing  mirror,  whether  it  lie  fitted  before  or  behind  the  lens.  The 
glass  for  this  purpose  must  be  optically  plane,  which  no  conmiercial  plate 
glass  is.  Any  manufacturer  of  photographic  lenses  will  supjily  the  proper 
article,  either  plain  or  silvered. 

Tbavelleb. — The  print  forwarded  is  an  ordinary  silver  print,  and  not  a 
mechanical  one.  It  is  surprishig  that  such  large  and  good  prints  can  be 
supplied  for  a  few  pence  each.  We  were  recently  shown  some  excellent 
photographs  of  Venice,  about  eleven  by  nine  inches,  that  were  purchased, 
retail,  for  about  the  equivalent  of  fourpence  or  fivepence  each. 

Z.  A. — There  is  no  "  regulation"  premium  for  apprentices;  it  is  all  a  matter 
of  private  arrangement.  We  should  say  the  sum  mentioned  is  certainly  au 
exorbitant  one  to  be  charged  by  such  a  second-rate  establishment.  As  you 
are  the  lad's  guardian,  have  it  clearly  stipulated  ui  the  indentures  what 
branches  of  the  business  he  is  to  be  taught,  wherever  he  is  apprenticed. 

Septimus. — The  only  way  by  which  you  can  take  full-length  jxirtraits  in  your 
studio  is  to  obtain  a  shorter  focus  lens.  With  the  one  you  have,  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  are  required  between  the  camera  and  the  sitter.  One  of  nearly 
three  inches  shorter  focus  will  be  necessary.  With  such  a  lens  gooil  perspec 
tive  will  be  impossible,  but  this  cannot  be  helped  if  the  studio  cannot  be 
lengthened. 

C.  H.  Evans  \vrites:  "Anent  discolouration  of  bromides  through  imperfect 
washing  of  acid  out  of  the  print  before  fixing,  would  it  be  permissible  to  give 
a  rinse  with  a  weak  alkali  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  ammonia !  "—It  is 
best  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  acid  by  washing  alone.  Treatment  with 
alkali  is  liable  to  cause  a  reprecipitation  of  the  iron,  so  that  it  would  be  little 
or  no  better  for  the  cleaning. 

FiTZ  sjiys  :  "  My  studio  being  under  the  Factories  Act,  would  you  kindly  tell 
me  through  the  columns  of  your  Joubsal  if  lady  attendants  in  the  reception 
room  come  under  the  regulations  of  the  above  Act  I" — We  presume  so.  The 
Act  applies,  we  believe,  to  all  females  on  the  premises.  The  Factory  In- 
siiector  of  your  district  will  give  you  all  particulars,  or  you  can  obtain  the 
Factories  Act  for  a  small  sum  from  the  Queen's  printers.  Great  New-street. 

Rai'ID. — 1.  All  the  brands  of  plates  mentioned  in  your  list  are  good,  and  are 
to  be  relied  upon  for  all  the  purposes  you  require.  For  instantaneous  work 
use  the  most  rapid  by  either  maker. — 2.  The  longest  focus  lens  will  cover 
best,  and  will,  all  things  being  equal,  work  with  the  largest  aperture.  It  is 
against  our  rule  to  recommend  any  particular  maker's  goods.  Yon  had 
better  have  the  lenses  on  trial,  as  there  is  often  a  great  variation  in  instru- 
ments, except  by  the  leading  opticians. 

T.  W.  C.  wishes  to  know  the  easiest  wjiy  to  test  a  lens  to  see  if  it  works  in 
focus. — The  simplest  method  is  to  place,  say,  a  newspaper  some  distance  in 
front  of  the  cimera  in  a  sloping  position.  Then  mark  an  advertisement  in 
the  centre  of  the  paper  and  focus  .accurately  ujion  it  .and  take  a  negative.  If 
the  point  focussed  upon  comes  out  the  sharpest,  then  the  optical  and  chemical 
foci  coincide.  Should  either  before  or  behind  the  part  that  was  focussed  lie 
the  sharpest,  then  the  foci  are  not  coincident,  and  the  necessary  adjustment 
must  be  made  after  focussing.  Before  testing  the  lens  the  dark  slide  and  the 
focussing  screen  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  that  they  are  in  perfect 
register. 

0.  M.  M.  inquires: — "1.  What  size  condenser  is  required  to  enlarge  from 
half-plate  up  to  30  x  24,  and  what  lens  will  be  best,  portrait  or  symmetrical  ? — 
2.  Formula  for  intensifying  negatives  developed  with  hydroquinone  ? — 3. 
Formula  for  reducing  negatives  developed  with  hydroquinone  ?  Both  reliable 
and  easy  to  work,  as  I  hiive  just  been  using  hydroquinone  developer." — In 
reply  :  I.  To  enlarge  a  full-sized  half-plate  the  condenser  should  Ije  not  less 
than  8J  inches  diameter.  The  lens  may  either  be  a  portrait  or  symmetrical, 
whichever  gives  the  flattest  field  when  stopped  down  to  an  equ.al  degree. — 2. 
Any  intensifier  will  answer. — 3.  The  reducing  agent  we  prefer  is  that  of  Mr. 
Howard  Farmer,  consisting  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  with  hyposulphite 
of  sodiu 


R.  H.  Loud  writes:  "In  your  criticism  of  my  picture,  Work  and  Play, 
No.  478,  you  s.ay,  'This  is  evidently  an  enlargement.'  As  the  picture  w.as 
taken  direct  the  size  it  is  exhibited,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  make 
this  correction." 

Photogr,vphic  Societt  ok  Gueat  BRiT.ira. — Technical  meeting,  Tuesday, 
October  28,  at  the  Exhibition,  5a,  I'all  Mall  East,  at  half-piist  seven  p.m., 
when  the  whole  of  the  apparatus  will  be  shown  and  exjilained.  At  the  lantern 
show  on  Monday,  October  27,  the  Fiehl  Club  will  exhibit  their  slides. 
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THE  TItEATMENT  OK  OVEB-EXPOSURE. 

h>  spite  of  the  ao-called  "  latitudo "  ttut   moat   modern  dry 

(il.itea  permit  io  th«  matter  of  exjHjeure,  it  oocaaioDally  lui|ii>c-uii 

mistakes  arc  made  of  ao  aerioua  a  diaracter  aa  to   be 

'  *'  -    rdinary  meana  of  remedy.     In  such  caaea  the  beat 

irae,  to  repeat  the  expoaure  if  poaaible,  but  too 

.  ibi«  i«  out  of  the  qoestiou,  and  it  thao  becomes  neoeaaary 

'■sort  to  aome  special  means.     Wa  were  troubled  with  an 

'.nee  of   this  kind  a  abort   time  back,   having;   expoaed   a 

i«r  of  extremely  rapid  plates  under  the  minapprebension 

thev  were  of  an  entirely  diffetent   and   slower  lirand 

•tie  first  one,  which  proved  a  bupeleas  failure, 

'Vered,  and  the  subjects  being  uf  wime  value, 

nt  -  ■•>  tind  the  best  means  of  saving  the  remainder. 

A:.        f  this  descriptioii  with  plates  uf  the  rapidity  of 

th<j<«e  in  question  ia  far  more  aerioua  in  its   character  than 

when  the  alower  gradea  of  films  an  inTolved,  and  in  the  case 

rcf)  rrol  to  the  expoeuras  bad  been  at  least  ten  times  in  excess 

uf  what  would  have  really  sufficed,  while  the  plates  were  of  a 

character  that  allowed  very  little  latitude.     The  circumstances 

were,  therefore,  most  iinfisTourable  in  CTery  way,  and  offered 

bat  a  poor  prospect  of  eventual  aucoeas.     However,  by  the 

xitenditnre  of  a  few  more  trini  plates  of  the  same  kind  we 

lucceedsd  at  last  in  judging  a  fairly  favooralile  solution  of  the 

problem. 

A  plate  similarly  (>ver'«xposed  wafe  trsatcd  with  a  developer 

pyro  and  ammonia  containing  a  very  large  proportion  of 

>r>ii'l>',  hut  thio  first  trinl  only  proved  the  perfect  ho{ielessne8s 

if  !  "her  in   that  direction.     Mr.   W.   K.   Burton 

i:{o  that  the  only  effect  of  bromide  in  such 

1  development  without   materially  affecting 

he  '•  liie  ultimate  image,  and  such  was  undoubtedly 

I'  •    •'•iai,  hydroquinone  was  substituted  for  pyro, 

iti.  soiia  as  the  alkali,  and  ag4in   a  very  strung 

of  bromide,  in   the  hope   that   the  increased  restraining 

irm  exhibited  by  the  latter,   in    conjunction   with    hydro- 

uio'iiic,    might  give   a   better   result.     To   a  certain   extent 

was  the  case,  but  still  no  practical  advantage  accrued. 

image  took  over  half  an  hour  in  making  its  appearance, 

thi.>n  oame  up  all  at  once,  the  shadows  \ie\us;  ho]ielessly 

ilcl  t«fore  anything  more  than  a  mere  |)hantom  had  been 

xiT>^\.     Tbe  dTect  of  soaking  a  plate  in  a  ten-grain  solution 

)>rMtiiidc  of  (lotaaaium  praviooa  to  davelopnient  was  next 

1.  lint,  f-ven  these  strong  measores  proved  of  no  avail.     It 

mark,  in  passing,  t'  was  the  earliest 

>'  'd  of  developing  gci  , .  itcs,  though   the 

reti^th  of  the  bromide  solution  was  not  so  great   as  that 


just  given.  In  the  Almanac  for  1874,  Mr.  P.  Mawdslcy,  iu 
his  directions  for  the  Devtlopmmt  of  Gelatino-bromide  Phttrs 
iintl  Pii/xr,  recommends  soaking  for  "  not  less  than  five 
minutes"  in  a  two  and  a  half  grain  solution  of  bromide  of 
potassium  before  conuuencing  development,  showing  that  at 
that  early  date  the  immense  increase  of  sensitiveness  was  not 
practically  recognised.  The  preliminary  application  was  made 
for  the  purpose,  as  was  then  supfwaed,  of  preventing  j'i>g,  and 
not,  aa  was  actually  the  case,  to  check  a  considerable  excess 
of  expoaure.  The  emulsion  of  that  day  was,  of  course,  far 
inferior  in  aensitiveness  to  that  used  now  ;  otherwise,  pix)- 
bably,  even  such  treatment  would  have  failed  in  ])roduciug 
clean  images  with  the  exiMsures  then  deemed  uecessar}- ;  but, 
OS  a  matter  of  fact,  wo  have  seen  negatives  and  prints  made  by 
Mr.  Mawdsley  in  1873  which  were  quite  equal  in  that  respect 
to  any  obtained  at  tbe  present  day. 

Recognisinj;  the  hopelessness  of  depending  upon  the  mere  use 
of  bromide  in  any  way,  we  cast  about  for  some  more  energetic 
agent,  and  bethought  ourselves  of  gallic  acid,  which  we  had 
previously  found  in  18!*6  to  exercise  a  remarkably  powerful 
restraining  action  when  added  to  the  pyro  develo])er.  Accord- 
ingly a  saturated  solution  of  gallic  acid  was  made,  and  this  was 
tised  in  place  of  pure  water,  Uie  other  ingredients  being  added 
in  various  proportions.  This  gave  a  more  promising  result  at 
first,  but  aher  a  succession  of  trials,  in  which  the  quantity  of 
bromida-vas  steadily  increased,  a  point  was  reached  at  which 
it  cea8ed*l6  produce  further  action,  and  still  the  desired  end 
was  not  attained. 

Still  stronger  mea.<«ure8  were  then  taken,  the  plate  being 
soaked  Iwfore  develoimient  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
this,  when  when  strong  enough  to  j)roduce  any  appreciable 
effect,  was  too  little  under  control  to  recommend  itself  as  a 
trustworthy  remedy. 

IJethiuking  ourselves  of  the  wctt-known  action  of  potas.sium 
bichromate  in  destroying  the  latent  image  and  removing  fog 
from  emulsions,  n  preliminary  Wth  of  this  salt  was  given ;  but 
here  again,  when  the  action  became  strong  enough  to  produce 
any  good  effect,  it  was  beyond  control,  or  rather,  the  action 
proceeding  invisibly,  it  was  impo.ssibIe  to  judge  the  correct 
moment  at  which  to  arrest  it  Thus  the  boundary  line 
between  sufficient  and  too  much  was  so  8hari>ly  defined  that 
it  was  a  choice  between  n  weak  veiled  image  and  one  in  which 
the  shadows  wore  completely  eaten  away.  (liven  an  image  of 
the  latter  description,  it  was  poaaible  to  develop  it  to  any 
ordinary  density,  with  the  result  that  a  hard,  "  black  and 
white  "  negative  wan  jtroduced. 

Alitiost  giving  up  the  task  as  hopeless,  it  occurred  to  ns 
I  that    if  the   iirogressivo    action   of  the  bichromate  could   bo 
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rendered    visible    and   thereby  brought   under    control,   the 
problem  was  solved,  but  how  this  was  to  be  effected  was  the 
puzzle,  though   not    for    long,     doing  back  a  few  years  we 
remembered   some   experiments    made    in  connexion    with   a 
developing  formula  published,  if  we  mistake  not,  by  Mr.  W. 
Hanson,  of  Leeds,  in  which  bichromate  of  potassium  was  added 
to  the  pyro  solution  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  bright- 
ness and  clearness  of  the  negative.     Here  was  the  very  effect 
we  were  in  search  of.     At  the  time  the  formula  appeared,  we 
pointed  out  the  danger  of  the  addition  of  the  bichromate  on 
account  of  its  powerful  action  on  the  undeveloped  image,  and 
stating  the  view  that  its  use  must  necessarily  involve  a  con- 
siderable increase  of  exposure  ;  but  we  failed  then  to  recognise 
in  it  a  possible  means  for  chocking  over-exposure. 

We  were  not  long  in  putting  the  matter  to  a  practical  test, 
the  first  trial  sufficing  to  show  that  we  were  on  the  right 
tack  at  last,  though  not  immediately  successful.  The  mistake 
was  made  in  using  too  much  of  the  salt;  and  adding  it  all  at 
once  before  commencing  development.  The  effect  of  this  was 
to  apply  too  strong  a  check  upon  every  portion  of  the  image, 
high  lights,  and  half  tones  alike,  by  which  development  was 
entirely  arrested.  Kepeating  the  experiment,  a  minute 
quantity  of  solution  was  added  to  the  developer  at  starting, 
and  the  effect  of  successive  additions  by  means  of  a  dropping 
tube  as  the  development  proceeded  were  watched  and  noted, 
with  tlie  result  that  the  plan  was  found  to  be  perfectly  effectual 
and  well  under  control. 

The  result  was  not  arrived  at  in  one  or  two  trials,  but 
our  interest  in  the  experiment  as  such  had  been  aroused,  and 
we  devoted  some  time  to  it  until  we  felt  safe  in  applying  it  to 
the  practical  purpose  originally  intended.  The  i-esult  was  that 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  negatives  were  successfully  deve- 
loped, and  if  not  as  perfect  as  might  have  been  the  case  with 
correct  exposures,  still  they  all  gave  fairly  good  prints  instead 
of  being  hopelessly  lost.  The  circumstances,  to  be  sure,  were 
aggravated,  and  the  remedy  was  the  only  one  of  any  avail. 
Under  less  pronounced  conditions,  therefore,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  still  better  results  would  have  been  secured  ;  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  plan  may  take  a  ])ermanent  place 
for  use  in  cases  of  emergency. 

It  is  scarcely  possible   to  lay  down  any  definite  rules  for 
general  adoption,  as  so  much  necessarily  depends  upon  the  cha 
raoter  of  the  plate  and  the  degiee  of  over-exposm-e ;  but  we  think- 
the  following  brief  directions  may  be  accepted  as  a  guide.     The 
strength  of  solution  of  bichromate  employed  in  our  experiments 
was  "five  per  cent.,"  or  about  twenty-five  grains  to  the  ounce,  but 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  safer  to  use  it  much  weaker,  say  ten  grains 
to  the  ounce,  and  to  add  it  as  required  from  a  droppino-  bottle. 
In  cases  of  known  over-exposure,  such  as  we  have  described   it 
may  be  added  to  the  developer  before  its  application  to  the 
plate  ;  but  where  it  is  only  a  case  of  suspicion,  it  will  be  better 
to  try  the  effect  of  the  plain  ordinary  developer  first,  and  to 
apply  the  check  as  required.     The  capability   of  doing  this 
renders  the  method  one  of  easy  adoption,  even  in  cases  of  over- 
exposure arising  unexpectedly,  and  a  dropping  bottle  contain- 
ing bichromate  solution  may  be  found  a  useful  addition  to  the 
laboratory. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  tlie  action  of  the  bichromate 
will  be  stronger  in  proportion  to  tlie  quantity  of  bromide 
present,  and  this  must  therefore  be  taken  into  account.  If  the 
development  be  commenced  with  a  normal  proportion  of  bro- 
mide, i.e.,  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  par- 
ticular plate,  and  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  bichromate  arises 


no  further  addition  of  bromide  need  be  made.     If,  on  the  oth- 

hand,  a  further  addition  of  bromide  lias  been  made  before  usir 

the  bichromate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  due  allowan( 

when  adding  the  latter.     It  will  be  also  useful  to  bear  in  min 

that  as  the  development  proceeds  and  more  bromine  is  absorbe 

from  the  film,  the  effect  of  the  bichromate  become.s  gradual] 

more  powerful,  and  tliat  therefore  its  addition  must  be  mac 

with  the  utmost  care  in  order  to  avoid  destruction  of  the  fine 

details  in  the  shadows,  which  are  last  to  make  their  appearance 

The  negatives  made  with  this  addition  are  singularly  brigl 

and  clear  in  the  shadows,  and  where  considerable  density  : 

required,  will  permit  the  development  to  be  pushed  to  th 

utmost  point  without  fog  or  veil.     From  this  point  of  view  i 

seems  likely  that  the  application  may  prove  useful  for  a  variet 

of  purposes,  but  especially  in  the  production  of  line  or  othe 

negatives  for  "  process  "  work,  in  which  department  gelatine  i 

admittedly  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  collodion. 


BACKGROUNDS  AND  HOW  TO  HANG  THEIL 
When  dealing  with  this  subject,  especially  in  regard  to  tin 
sloping  of  a  background  to  any  particular  angle  required,  wi 
promised  to  describe  a  method  which  we  had  seen  where  th( 
difficulties  inherent  to  such  a  plan  had  been  successfully  over 
come.  Premising  that  no  claim  for  novelty  was  made,  thougl 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  photographer  using  them  had  plannec 
their  arrangement  without  having  seen  any  similar  plan,  w( 
may  say  that  essentially  it  consisted  in  stretching  the  back 
ground  on  to  a  frame  which  ran  on  castors.  It  cotild  thus  be 
transportedTfrom  one  end  of  the  room  to  another,  from  side  tc 
side  at  any  angle  whatever  with  regard  to  the  dominant  light 
direction.  Further,  this  moveable  screen  was  reversible,  that  is 
to  say,  there  was,  to  begin  with,  a  background  on  eacli  side. 
One  remarkable  quality  of  the  screen  arrested  our  attention  by 
reason  of  an  accident  A  blow  happened  to  be  given  to  it,  but 
not  an  indentation  was  made,  while  with  an  ordinary  back- 
ground stretched  on  a  frame  a  deep  indentation  would  have 
been  made  that  would  not  have  disappeared  for  weeks. 

The  screen  was  built  first  of  a  stout  wood  framework,  with 
crosspieces  to  prevent  warping.      A  triangular  end  was  then 
placed  at  each  side  to  form  a  supporting  foot  to  prevent  a 
downfall,  and  to  each  of  these  triangles  was  placed  at  each 
comer  of  its  base  a  good  strong  castor.     AVe  were  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  see  a  portion  of  tlie  next  step  in  the  building. 
Each  side  was  covered  with  strong  grey  calico,  carefully  and 
evenly  stretched,  and  then  commenced  the  process  for  strength- 
ening this  calico,  which  was  done  by  pasting  it  over  with  white 
paper,  the  kind  termed  by  paperhangers  white  lining  paper. 
It  was  cut  ofl"  in  lengths  and  pasted  with  the  junction  of  the 
pieces  made   even   laid   against   one   another,  and  not   over- 
lapjiing — the  paperhanger  we   saw  engaged   upon   the    work 
terming  it  jump-jointed — the  object  of  this  more  difficult  work 
being  to' avoid  the  junction  showing  if  the  paper  were  after- 
wards painted  up.     The  coatings  of  paper  dry,  a  fresh  covering 
precisely  similar  was  given,  and  also  a  third  when  tiie  second 
was  dry.     The  result  was,  in  effect,  the  building  up  of  a  large 
sheet  of  cardboard,  flat,  strong,  and  durable.     The  surface  was 
then  ready  for  painting  upon  in  either  oil  or  distemper.     Our  ' 
informant  said  he  always  prefen-ed  to  lay  a  ground  of  solid  oil  j 
paint,  whether  the  ultimate  surface  was  to  be  either  in  dis- 1 
temper  or  turpentine  flatting.  j 

We  may  here  interpolate  an  important  caution.     We  have  • 
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^xfiMiaoi  that  we  saw  one  of  these  portable  screens  in  coune  of 
COOBtrnction,  but  ita  building  ap  differed  from  what  we'have 
daMribed,  in  that  one  aide  only  waa  calico  covered  and  papered, 
a  new  background,  speoiallj  required,  haying  been  haatily 
atretcbad  orer  one  aide.  After  the  aeeond  coating  of  (laper 
had  been  given,  ita  contractile  power  waa  m  strong  that  it  had 
completely  warped  the  strong  woodwork,  curving  it  to  the 
shape  aomewbat  of  a  saaoer.  The  result  waa,  the  background 
first  bstened  had  to  be  removed,  and  the  calico  coreriag  and 
papering  adopted.  We  have  since  learnt  that  three  ooata  were 
•/I'von  befora  the  warp  was  reduced,  and  that  the  drying  of  the 
!  ]>rodnced  a  warping  in  a  contrary  direction,  which  was 
almost,  but  not  quite,  remedied  by  a  third  coating  of  paper 
upon  the  side  originally  corered,  it  having  had  two  coata  only. 
It  is  thus  obvious  that  whenever  sneh  a  screen  is  covered  with 
T.-iTxT  it  most  be  treated  alike  on  eadi  side  at  every  stage. 

mmenae  pull  the  drying  paper  can  exerciae  may  be  con- 
ceived when  we  say  that  the  framework  was  «f  weU-aaaaooed 
timber  nearly  three  inehea  thick. 

The  particular  backgrounds  we  saw  on  the  ooeaakm  of  our 
visit  were  three  in  number,  and  they  were  wheeled  and  twisted 

turned  with  the  utmost  ease  and  celerity.     It  would  be 

ult  to  im^ine  a  more  ready  meaai  of  utlUsiog  to  the  full 

power  of  a  background.  We  htm  often  seen  in  picturea 
Willi  pictorial  surrouadings  a  waBpoaad  figure  eoueedingly 
Y^adly  arranged  ia  rtgud  to  the  baflkgroond,  and  upoo  oar 

iaing  it  receiving  the  reply  that  the  Mubject  had  fallen  in 
nucii  a  pretty  poaitioa  the  operator  waa  afraid  to  disturb  her 
lest  be  oould  not  repeat  it    With  a  baekground  on  caaton 

woold  not  bi^ypen. 

<  e  win  oooclnde  thia  portion  of  our  subject  by  explaining 
that  the  built-up  screen  of  calico  and  cloth  we  have  described 
wa«  not  neeeawrily  to  be  painted  at  aU.  It  was  always  pre- 
pared whaaew  a  fresh  pictorial  badkgronnd  was  taken  into 

the  eatdboard  backing  forming  a  paifMt  protaotkm  agaiaat 
twkwaid  pnah  with  a  head-reat,  tka  eareloH  ctfhiag  of  a 
table  against,  or,  in  fact,  any  of  the  nomtxrleas  aoefclents  to 
'which  it  ia  evident  the  av«age  backgroond  haa  to  submit. 


In 


NATUitK  AND  PROPORTIONS  OF  EMULSIFIED 
SILVER  HALOIDS. 
N  the  cotme  of  ttia  first  part  of  hia  axtremely  valuable  article 
on  the  revenal  of  the  negative  image  by  thio-carbamidea, 
Colonel  Watariwaae  nmarka  that  "bow  dry  plates  are  so  in- 
rsliuble  and  so  krg^  naed  Ibr  Miaatiflc  rcaearohea  of  all 
kinds,  it  would  be  a  great  eonvaniaBea,  at  any  late  to  distant 
anrkers,  if  dry  plate  maken  ocmld  indicate  on  their  dry  plate 
kagca  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  haloid  salts  tised  in 
emnlsion."  Thia  soggastion  is  a  h^>py  and  valuable  one, 
we  are  certain  we  should  be  doing  Colonel  Waterhonse 
injustice  if  we  attributed  to  him  any  ez{jectation  of  seeing 
carried  out  while  human  natore  romaina  aa  it  is. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  diAeulty  in  deciding  for  one's  self 
are  the  eanpemnt  haloida  of  a  patticalar  emulaion,  but 
«o  wish  to  find  out  the  proportioo  of  iodide  to  bromide  of 
it  ia,  perhaps,  barely  neceaawj  to  say  that  these  are 
stiver  saha  naoally  employed  for  aagative  filma — the  ob- 
in  the  way  are  pnctically  inaoperable ;  at  any  rate,  to 
bat  the  moat  skilful.  Moat  braoda  of  plates  are  made  in 
degreea  of  rapidity — slow,  medhmi,  and  very  rapid — and 
are  probabfy  oorrect  in  vanMag  that  the  firat-niuned  kind 


invariably  consists  of  a  mixture  of  iodide  and  bromide,  that  the 
medium  are  of  pure  bromide,  and  that  the  very  rapid,  like  the 
slow,  are  often  of  bromo-iodide,  although  the  proportions  and 
method  of  preparation  are  quite  different.  At  the  same  time, 
many  of  the  very  rapid  brands  are  still  formed  of  pure  bromide 
only.  Facts  like  these  concerning  the  nature  of  the  haloid 
salta  used  in  modem  emidaions  are  no  secrets,  being  far  too 
obvious  to  moet  experts,  although  the  plate  makers  maintain 
on  air  of  mystery  on  the  subject  that  puzzles  and  deludes 
many  who  are  by  no  meana  without  a  lai^  fund  of  intelligdice. 
Looked  at  from  their  own  standpoint,  or,  indeed,  from  that 
of  moat  rational  outsiders,  it  would  be  highly  unwise  of  plate 
makers  to  label  their  boxes  with  the  information  Colonel 
Wateiiiouse  would  like  to  have.  In  a  commercial  sense  such  a 
proceeding  would  amount  to  a  height  of  self-sacrifice  so  lofty 
aa  to  verge  on  the  sublime.  Beaides,  such  information,  to  all 
but  a  small  minority  of  pUte  users,  would  bo  neither  useful 
nor  intelligible.  The  average  amateur  and  the  ordinary  photo- 
grapher  are  quite  unintereated  in  fundamental  niceties  so  long 
as  they  are  aoooeoiftil  in  expoaure  and  development 

During  the  paat  few  years  several  nuuuifacturers  who  made 
a  feature  of  cidlinK  their  plates  "  bromo-iodide "  have  dropped 
out  of  the  market,  although  others  who  have  adhered  to  such 
vagariea  of  nomencUture  as  "  twenty  times,"  or  "  ordinary,"  or 
"  slow,"  have  maintained  their  position.  In  taking  the  public 
into  one's  ooofidenoo  it  is  possible  to  be  too  generous,  .\gain, 
have  not  trade  rivals  eyea  to  seel  Numerous  secret  prepartions 
found  in  oommeroe  owe  a  great  deal  of  success  to  the  ignorance 
of  consomera  and  competitors  as  to  ingredients  and  proportions. 
There  ia  no  doubt  at  all  that  cx{>eritnenters  and  investigators, 
as  well  as  science  generally,  would  reaji  considerable  gain  from 
the  diffusion  of  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  precise  consti- 
tution of  sensitive  films.  At  present,  on  account  of  the  defi- 
ciency, moet  of  the  experiments  of  which  conuneroial  sensitive 
compounds  form  the  subject  are  only  of  partioidar,  or  rather 
reatrioted,  value.  So  many  brands  of  plates  are  pitted  one 
against  the  other,  and  results  urrive<l  at  which  are  lurely 
ciqiaUe  of  accurate  rcfHstition  or  confirmation,  and  oonaec|uently 
form  no  reliable  source  for  common  reftrence.  The  experi- 
mentalists are  forced  to  prooeed  on  the  assumption  that  they 
M«  i^pnstt^ot  the  preeiea  nature  and  proportions  of  the 
haloids ;  whereas,  if  they  knew  that  a  certain  emulsion  con- 
sisted of  iodide  and  b.-omide  in  given  proportions,  tlieir  experi- 
menu  would  be  simplified,  and  the  results  of  them  more 
instructive. 

This  leads  tu  to  suggest  that  in  cases  where  the  information 
ia  asked  for  by  persons  whose  eminence  in  science  and  (wrsonal 
reputation  are  sufficient  guarantees  of  their  good  faith,  plate 
makera  might  advantageonaly,  aa  well  as  safely,  communicate  it. 
It  would  be  in  every  way  better  to  know  the  action  of  chemical 
compounds  upon  sensitive  films  of  a  precisely  ascertaiut'd  nature 
and  proportion  than  it  is  to  lean  that  the  plates  of  one  maker 
have  properties  in  which  those  of  another  are  lacking.  We 
received  this  impression  when  perusing  Colonel  Waterhouse's 
article.  "Different  makes  of  plates,"  says  that  gentleman, 
"  show  different  capabilities  of  reversal  "  (with  thio-carbamides). 
"  Possibly  variations  .  .  .  will  have  to  be  made  for  different 
makes."  Experimental  work  of  this  kind  would  obviously  bo 
much  easier  if  we  had  a  better  knowledge  of  the  plates.  Some 
day  we  may  obtain  a  standard  emulsion,  or  emulsions,  for 
universal  reference.  In  the  meantime  we  submit  oiur  snggea- 
tion  to  scientific  men  and  plate  makers  alike,  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  be  found  of  service. 
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To  many  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  exact  details 
of  the  preparation  of  ready-sensitised  paper,  of  emulsion  papers, 
of  innumerable  developing,  intensifying,  and  other  solutions, 
though  we  do  not  suppose  that  such  knowledge  will  ever  be 
available.  But  the  aspiration  will  illustrate  the  extent  to 
which  photography  has,  if  we  may  use  the  term  in  this  con- 
nexion, to  go  on  in  the  dark.  For  example,  the  causes  of  the 
diseases  of  ready-sensitised  paper  would  possibly  remain  no 
longer  obscure  if  we  could  b)  certain  of  the  method  of  its 
preparation  from  start  to  finish.  Moreover,  similar  information 
would  be  of  the  highest  service  in  regard  to  card  mounts,  which 
often  cause  great  trouble  to  photographers. 


The  example  set  by  the  Photographic  Club  on  Friday  ni^ht  last  is 
one  that  might  well  be  followed  by  every  Photographic  Society  in  the 
kingdom.  The  Club  arranged  a  lantern  exhibition,  with  music,  the 
proceeds  to  be  presented  to  the  Photographers'  Benevolent  Association. 
From  the  number  of  tickets  sold  and  the  crowded  hall,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  a  very  acceptable  sum  will  be  handed  to  this  deserving 
institution.  Every  Society  can  get  up  a  tolerably  good  lantern  show, 
and,  doubtless,  numbers  amongst  its  members  some  amateur  musicians. 
If  they  would  devote  one  night  annually,  as  the  Club  have  done,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Association,  the  members  and  their  friends  would 
find  it  a  very  enjoyable  evening, <with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  sum  realised,  however  small,  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
Association,  which  is  much  in  want  of  funds.  The  idea  is  commended 
to  the  Executive  of  every  British  Society. 


Thk  Pall  Mall  Oazette  is  apparently  under  a  misconception  with 
regard  to  photographers  and  their  copyrights,  for  after  referring  to 
Mr.  Byrne  verms  Lord  George  Hamilton,  they  say  he  (Mr.  Byrne)  is  not 
the  only  photographer  whose  treatment  of  public  men  is  peculiar. 
Mr.  Barraud,  of  Oxford-street,  appears  to  be  another,  although  in  a 
different  way.  It  appears,  from  an  extract  from  a  Scottish  paper, 
that  the  publication  of  the  "  combined  portrait  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glad- 
stone was  withheld  in  consequence  of  the  objections  of  the  plioto- 
grapher,  although  Mr.  Gladstone's  consent  was  made  known  to  him." 
Our  evening  contemporary  adds,  "  It  seems  hard  that  a  member  of 
Parliament  should  not  be  able  to  present  liis  photograph  to  his  con- 
stitaents  '  in  consequence  of  the  objections  of  the  photographer.' " 


"We  do  not  know  anything  of  the  circumstances  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Barraud,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  and  it  is  this :  If  any  one,  whether 
a  celebrity  or  not,  sits  at  the  photographer's  solicitation,  and  is 
supplied  with  copies  without  payment,  as  is  the  universal  custom  with 
public  characters  throughout  the  profession — Mr.  Byrne,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted— the  copyright  in  the  portrait  is  the  property  of  the  photo- 
grapher. The  sitter  has  no  more  right  to  give  his  consent  to  its 
publication  by  others  than  he  has  to  that  of  any  other  person.  If 
members  of  Parliament  wish  to  control  the  publication  of  their 
portraits,  they  must  pay  for  the  sittings,  instead  of  being  taken 
gratuitously.  Why  would  photographers  be  at  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  taking  portraits  free  of  charge  if  they  did  not  acquire 
the  sole  copyright  in  their  work  ? 


1'u  "consent "  of  even  greater  personages  than  members  of  Parlia- 
ment will  not  override  the  law  of  copyright.  Here  is  a  case  that  was 
brought  under  our  notice  some  years  back.  A  well-known  firm  of 
engravers  desired  to  publish  a  large  portrait  of  a  prominent  member 
of  the  Royal  Family.  Consent  was  given,  and  sittings  accorded; 
but  with  the  view  of  curtailing  the  number  of  the  latter  the  artist  was 
requested  to  do  as  much  of  the  work  as  possible  from  a  photograph 
that  had  been  taken  by  a  London  firm  some  time  before  at  their 
solicitation.  This  was  done,  and  when  the  work  was  finished  and  the 
portrait  issued,  the  photographers  commenced  proceedings  for  in- 


fringement of  their  copyright,  and  the  engravers  had  to  pay  a  con 
siderable  sum  to  compromise  the  matter. 

Theke  has  been  a  great  fall  in  the  price  of  silver,  over  sixpence  pe 
ounce.  A  few  weeks  back  it  was  i'A\d.,  one  day  this  week  it  wa 
quoted  at  47|rf.  per  ounce.  This  great  re.apse  in  price  is  almost,  i 
not  quite,  unprecedented  within  so  brief  a  period.  The  fall  in  th( 
value  of  the  metal  has  been  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  prici 
of  the  niti-ate,  though  not  to  a  corresponding  extent  at  present. 


Photographic  exhibitors  at  the  Edinburgh  International  Exhibitioi 
have  no  rea.son  to  complain  of  the  number  of  gold  and  silver  medal 
awarded  amongst  them.  Awarding  and  giving  medals  are  twi 
different  things  in  connexion  with  this  show.  If  the  exhibitors  wisl 
to  have  the  medals  they  have  been  awarded,  they  can  only  do  so  bi 
purchase.  Some  exhibitors  have  made  complaints  of  this  arrange 
ment  in  the  daily  press,  but  we  consider  they  have  no  right  t< 
grumble  now,  as  this  condition  was  distinctly  stated  in  the  prospectui 
first  issued  by  the  Executive.  This  is  the  first  occasion,  we  believe 
at  any  international  exhibition  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  s 
charge  has  been  made  for  the  medals  awarded,  though  there  are  twc 
or  three  instances  where  it  has  been  done  on  the  Continent.  Oi 
course,  when  tlie  medals  are  sold  the  Executive  can  afford  to  be  mon 
lavish  in  their  distribution.  Few  of  the  photographers  who  hav( 
gained  them  will,  we  imagine,  go  to  the  expense  of  possessing  them 
particularly  the  gold  ones. 


A  siioBT  time  back  we  referred  to  prints  made  on  opal  glass  whicl 
could  be  viewed  either  by  reflected  light  or  as  transparencies.  Thes* 
pictures  make  excellent  slides  for  the  stereoscope,  as  they  may  be  seer 
either  way,  and  thus  they  become  a  novelty.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, most  of  the  opal  glass  now  in  the  market  is  too  coarsely  ground 
for  small  and  delicate  pictures.  Also,  it  is  much  thicker  than  is 
desirable,  as,  when  protected  with  a  glass  in  front,  it  becomes  too 
bulky  to  be  convenient  in  the  stereoscope,  as  well  as  being  too  opaque 
for  the  picture  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  viewed  as  a 
transparency.  Possibly  those  who  supply  sensitive  opal  plates  maj 
be  able  to  furnish  plates  of  the  stereoscopic  size  with  thin  glass  and  a 
finely  ground  surface.  Opal,  with  the  surface  and  substance  of  the 
glass  used  for  backing  the  French  stereoscopic  slides,  would  answei 
the  purpose  admirably. 

A  DAILY  contemporary  'announces  that  two  Frenchmen  intend  tc 
explore  the  North  Pole  in  a  balloon,  and  that  photography  will  form 
one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  expedition,  so  also  will  meteoro- 
logical and  astronomical  observations.  Photographic  "  views  the 
North  Pole  "  would  certainly  be  interesting,  and  these,  our  contem- 
porary says,  they  purpose  taking.  As  the  expedition  will  not  start 
before  1892,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  completing  the  arrangements. 
We  wish  the  expedition  every  success. 


Photogbaphebs  had  undoubtedly  good  ground  for  tlieir  complaints  of 
the  weather  during  the  summer  months ;  but  they  have  been  favoured 
with  one  of  the  finest  autumns  on  record  for  many  years  past.  The 
weather  has  been  genial,  and  there  has  been  an  absence  of  wind,  which 
is  quite  exceptional  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Although  the  leaves 
began  to  change  their  colour  earlier  than  usual,  they  have  obligingly 
remained  on  the  trees  longer  than  is  generally  the  case  under  similar 
circumstances.  As  a  rule,  spring  and  autumn  landscapes  are  preferable- 
to  those  taken  in  the  height  of  summer.  Most  of  Mr.  Vernon  Heath's 
best  landscapes  were,  we  believe,  taken  in  the  autumn. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY'S  EXHIBITION.—  V. 
Habby  Tolusy  (No.  .')9t5  and  other  pictures).— There  are  eight 
all  hung  together,  one  being  the  medal  picture,  and  an  exceedingly 
choice  collection  is  the  result.  Three  subjects,  where  moveable  objects 
are  introduced,  show  artistic  design  in  their  arrangement.  The  scale 
of  tone  has  been  w^ll  manipulated,  and  a  most  valuable  study^that 
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of  eadi»»raano^  to  UT«ag«  the  higliMt  lights  in  tiie  eompoaitioo  in 
the  moM  «ff«ctiTe  uxl  hamonioaa  poaitioo— h**  rccei*«il  doae  atten- 
tioo.  ThcM  mbjeeu  im  renr  aimpla  in  their  nomul  condition ;  but 
in  the  wWtioB  of  figuna,  both  homan  and  animal,  the  artistic 
capacity  ha«  had  foil  play,  with  a  nMMt  Mrcearf ul  reault.  The  first 
thi«a  picture*  eootain  agricultural  mM  and  h»raea,  who  bare  been 
placed  in  the  light  poHtion  for  iwiiriiig  not  only  the  light  and  dark 
portion*  of  the  fietafe  by  their  poHCMioa  of  gnat  eoatmt,  bat  they 
prodoee  jnat  that  amount  of  perMoal  inlmat  which  eoofen  upon  an 
othevwite  ordinary  bit  of  nature  that  tyspathy  and  attention  which 
euii««la  the  eoaiiBoii]riace  into  the  pietomqae  and  pkaaing.  There 
aietone  other  photograph*  of  nature  by  ihi*  exhibitor  without  figmea. 
Here  again  artiatic  expteaiiea  kaa  bMB  moM  carefuUy  (tudied,  in- 
asmuch a*  th>-  natural  objeeta  poaMM  ia  themielTe*  a  higher  grade  of 
^aieeter,  and  to  eaa  di^end  on  their  own  merit*.  It  b  in  thu  per- 
iwptioa  of  what  ie  ettMtiTe.and  the  eoomw,  which  ju*t  main*  all  the 
dillaiMee  litwii  two  otberwiae  wnB  ■anipolated  pietoraa. 

U.  DMdley  Araott  (No.  413),  yorwM  CktktJnl.—Thit  b  a  large 
pietate,  tbiwt  24  *  18,  anJ  being  UvmUt,  we  amiiniii  ia  an  enUrge- 
meat  fkom  a  amaD  negatire,  which  mtm  have  been  an  exceedingly 
good  one  and  fall  of  detail.  Theae  ioianor*  are  ezeaedingly  difRcult 
to  deal  with,  the  oobur  of  the  wood  biing  (o  oppoaed  to  the  rery 
lifkt  stooework  that  it  beoomea  almost  impnmibb  to  randor  the 
origiital  qnito  in  ita  apparent  rflectifeMm.  Tbb  photograph,  how- 
erar,  haa  been  reiy  cartfnlly  manipdhted,  and  auggaata  tlm  effect 
of  theoMML 

Hawy  StoTMa  (No.  416).  Et^mmur  CU/— The  ttiOkm  of  fgnro 
m%{«el>,  Boatly  head*,  which  tUs  aaiUMtor  (oooe  famooa  for  hb 
uti^m  pietnaa  of  flower*)  now  abowa,  and  all  of  which  are  marked 
"  tataadfaMt  aad  aalDwkad/  are  atidaiKin  of  great  penereianee  in 
nwpyllpg  wftk  the  dMwiWai  of  flgvw  atadiea  when  cavpuMl  with 
imwof—Me  objaela.  They  eriaee  a  datermiaatioa  to  aaeeeed,  and 
thar*  ate  aigH  ia  the  praMot  ezhiUla  that  show  mach  thought  and 
daaiga  have  heaa  given  to  thaae  varioae  ttadb*.  We  think  the  beat 
b  the  ffifin'mea  r  OUt/,  which  haa  haan  rery  well  arranged  aa  a 
BMdel,  aad  then  vary  aMy  plmtmiiphad.  Other  studiee  of  young 
girb'  head*  alao  evhm  cuaniiiaiahie  Ihcaght  in  the  aiiaaganient,  and 
aa  apeaiaana  of  pma  ariantifle  work,  withoot  adowaient,  are  rery 
iataiaitiag.  In  aoae  httei^day  pholagrapha  by  othen,  where  the 
natora  hai  bean  watkid  out  hy  oaadneated  hand*,  it  b  not  a  little 
to  iae  aoaa  apecimena  whan  aalore  b  reraalad  withoat 


F.  Thaiaton  (No.  4S3),  Jtifkt  Om.  W.  B.  Ohirtim;  jr.P.— Thb 
b  a  carbon  enlarrrmant,  which  ha*  one  good  quality  about  it :  the 
portrait  haa  been  kept  alsMat  the  lichtait  part  of  the  photograph,  and 
H  may  be  allodsd  to  aa  onmlitiilina  a  most  aamntial  element  in 
portrait  work,  which  b  very  waO  abowB  in  thb  atady.  Then  b, 
bowerar,  one  matter  to  which  we  call  atteatioa :  the  kige  amooat  of 
pifltvr*  when  compered  with  the  siae  of  the  head.  TUa  eaaasa  the 
bead  to  appear  small,  otherwise  for  thb  littla  matter  tha>hoia  tica>> 
meat  of  the  aabjeet  b  very  qobt  and  good. 

W.  Barry  (No.  431),  Nm/tm  /Tslirmeii.— Another  carbon  ra- 
'  rgemant,  very  aietiy  dene  fkoai  the  Ofigiaal  negative,  which  abowa 
.  ^  work  on  the  part  tt  the  ezUhitor.  The  figora  haa  haea  vary 
cafofnlly  poead,  the  fight  drcm  iHfaailinfllji  weD  rendered,  and  then 
comae  the  too  dork  effacu  on  the  ahadsd  ode  of  the  face,  as  the 
arraagoaMBl  W  (br  aa  ontdoor  aemm.  How  eoaU  each  a  dark  ride  be 
pamiUeiatheopeaairr  The  aieton  atharwise  ha*  ao  aMny  good 
poiala  that  it  mariu  ekae  attMtkin. 

Jeha  Ooilor  (No.  4SS).  Chrdbe/  ifawaMH.— Thb  b  a  vary  good 
stady  of  the  lato  Cardinal,  eaktgad  hi  aaiboa,  taken  almost  profile, 
rittfag  on  a  chair  with  one  arm  leatiag  on  a  toble.  In  thb  study  the 
aad  face  have  been  made  the  aost  prominent  light  in  the 
the  shadows  aad  ahadaa  en  the  face  hare  not  been  es- 
the  reaatt  baiag  very  aaiaral  ami  effective.  The  aaam 
haa  been  grrea  to  a  aeriea  of  portraits  in  No.  661 ;  thene 
bean  treated  ia  the  aame  way,  and  a  lady'*  pr>rtrait  in  the 
of  tha  aia*  exfaibili  ihowB  *oae  ikill  in  the  arrangement  of 
drapery  flowtaff  over  both  ahoolderm.  TUa  ha*  been  aMSt  earef  ally 
arraaged,  aad  alAoogh  very  igfat  ia  tana,  doe*  not  deprive  the  face 
of  ite  rigfatfal  poaitioa  a*  tho  esatr*  cf  attention,  which  a  portrait 
ahoold  ha, 


Hon.  Slingaby  Bethell,  C.B.  (No.  443),  Netc  FareU.—Th.\»  ia  a 
bromide  enlargement,  and  whatever  eize  the  original  negative  may  be, 
it  has  been  wdl  manipukted,  there  being  a  very  careful  attention  to 
detail  in  the  old  stems  of  treea,  which  form  the  chief  point  of  interest. 
They  have  only  been  taken  about  half  way  up  in  height,  a  selection 
which  doe*  not  always  result  in  the  best  pictorial  view ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  two  treea  choasa  tor  the  purpoee  are  very  picturesque,  and 
have  been  well  asleeted.  Noa.  fiSOaiid  551  are  bromide  enlargemenu 
of  tapastiy.  The  negative— presumably  a  small  one — must  have  been 
very  eonfully  manipulated  to  produce  so  much  detail  as  these  copies 
show ;  and,  irrespective  of  the  transhttion  of  colour  into  proper  values 
in  black  and,white,  the  resolts  here  shown  are  certainly  verj-  interest- 
ing, and  deserve  much  praise. 

Oambier  Bolton.— Possibly  some  few  remarks  in  reference  to  our 
criticism  on  No.  .'U7  by  thb  exhibitor  may  not  be  out  of  place,  and 
we  cannot  but  allude  to  poasibb  diiSculties  which  may  arise  when  a 
picture  has  no  naaw  given  to  it,  but  only  a  quotation,  which  can  just 
as  appropriately  be  attached  to  any  other  exhibit.  However  that 
may  be,  we  will  eodeavoor  to  make  amends  by  stating  that  the  photo- 
graph b  that  of  a  Idlten  taken  with  a  perfectly  plain  background,  and 
U  an  attractive  picture  from  its  weU-selected  position  and  its  photo- 
graphic rendering.  The  World  of  Wonder  in  her  Eyt$,  to  quote  its 
only  titk,  b  exeedlngly  well  caught,  and  a  great  photographic  result 
has  been  achbred  from  a  small  model. 

F.  Downer  (Nos.  440,  4W,  4'jl).— These  three  photographs  are 
carbon  enlargementu,  and  aa  picture*,  where  Professor  Herkomer, 
lt..V.,  is  playing  the  part  of  '  Philippo,' are  all  a^ke  in  their  back- 
grounds, which  are  very  light.  Thb  gives  prominence  to  the  outline 
of  the  vaiiooB  attitudaa;  and  as  the  celebrated  artbt  painter  is  also  a 
very  good  actor,  it  followi  that  the  attitudes  receive  their  expressive- 
Dss*  from  a  high  source.  At  the  same  time,  much  credit  b  due  to 
thr  exhibitor  for  the  photographic  rendering  of  the  same. 

Window  &  (jrove  (Nos.  464,  40.'.),  Portrait*.— two  frames  of 
portraits  which  are  very  good  specimens  of  the  original  method  of 
producing  photographic  work ;  that  i«,  as  closely  like  the  object  as 
the  scientific  materiaU  would  permit,  which,  after  all  the  latest  de- 
partures from  absolute  truth,  both  in  the  treatment  and  the  abnormal 
conditioos  of  every-dsy  life  as  regards  lighting,  as  seen  on  the  faces 
of  our  friends,  b  very  welcome,  because  we  are  asked  to  look  at  the 
portrait  fint,  and  anything  alw  afterwards.  In  a  study  the  vagaries 
of  individuality  may  be  looked  at  with  pity,  if  not  always  with 
sympathy,  but  in  a  portrmt,  where  photography  comes  forward  to 
asaert  facts,  those  should  be  given  with  the  l^t  pomihle  amount  of 
abeolttte  wrong,  which  we  contend  b  the  case  when  the  deep  shadea 
and  the  unskilled  workiag  are  so  prominent  We  deeply  feel  the 
UDBSttMO*  of  thb  subject,  and  therefore  our  remarks  are  also  deep. 

S.-T:"  (JIUng  (No.  442  aad  twelve  other  smaller  picturea).— We 
notice  theae  pictures  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention  to  the  inter* 
eating  fact  that  these  exhibits  have  been  produced  by  a  member  of 
the  Chinese  Legation,  who  b  now  so  well  known  at  many  photo- 
graphic maetiags.  The  pietar*  selected  for  iioti9e  b  a  vbw  of  Conway 
Caatb,  ahowiag  a  selec^hm  of  objecto  for  foiegrotutd  matter  by  thU 
indefatigable  worker  whidi  wiU  soon  result  in  soom  studies  of  a  more 
advaneed  character. 

II.  S.  Meadeissohn  (No.  580  aad  six  other  portraits  of  ladies).— 
These  are  portraito  treated  aomewhat  after  the  manner  of  studies,  and 
we  moat  allude  to  some  background  portions  of  three,  where  the  same 
fait  photographed,  as  an  objectionabb  spot  of  light  tone,  which, 
apparaatly,  being  jeakoa  of  the  fair  sitters,  asserts  its  presence  in 
arraating  attention  from  them;  there  b  also  an  angubrity  in  the 
furniture  which  forms  a  false  discoid  to  the  outline  of  the  light 
draperies,  which,  if  otherwise  treated,  might  have  resulted  in  more 
pleasant  pictorial  reeolla. 

Fred  W.  Jackson  (No.  615),  EaU  Anglia.—K  aeries  of  eight  small 
bits  of  architectural  subjects,  with  some  river  studies.  These  photo- 
graphs, although  limited  in  sixe,  show  a  taste  for  picture  making, 
both  in  choice  of  subject  and  treatment ;  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
in  a  short  time  some  mote  important  and  advanced  pictures  will  be 
shown. 

A.  R.  Drawer  (No.  617),  At  the  Zoo  with  a  Hand  Cumera.—K 
frame  containing  sixteen  studies  of  animaU,  including  the  sebrs,  and 
birds,  where  the  pcaition  of  each  appears  exceedingly  well  choaen,and 
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possibly  more  natural  than  -when  a  fixed  camera  lias  been  used.  The 
capacity  for  moving  with  the  object  which  the  hand  camera  permits 
has  most  certainly  presented  some  phases  of  position  which  are  very 

interesting.  „,  .  ^ 

J.  W.  Holeombe  (No.  026),  Italian  Ideals.— THheK  sixteen 

studies  of  various  subjects  in  this  frame,  consisting  of  figures  and 
views,  which  all  seem  to  contain  the  choicest  material  for  picture 
making,  and  which  have  been  artistically  treated  for  position  and 
effect,  but  they  must  not  be  considered  too  closely  from  the  photo- 
graphic side,  which,  if  it  had  received  as  much  careful  attention  as 
the  point  referred  to,  would  have  resulted  in  some  very  good  work- 
The  scientific  claims  of  photography  must  receive  as  much  attention 
as  the  artistic. 

H.  Collis  I'ettit  (Nos.  o3  and  284),  Langdde  Pikes  and  Denvent- 
water.—T-vo  large  bromide  enlargements,  about  30  x  20  inches,  of  some 
well-chosen  views  in  the  Lake  district,  which  show  that  the  original 
negatives  must  have  been  very  carefully  treated  to  have  produced 
such  good  enlarged  results ;  and  yet  there  arises  a  sense  of  something 
not  quite  satisfactory  from  the  pictorial  point  of  view,  which  we 
think  arises  from  their  colour,  which  is  that  of  a  greyish  tone ;  a 
warmer  tinge  would  have  entirely  changed  this  result,  and  have 
produced  a  sympathetic  interest  in  these  otherwise  very  choice 
results  of  photographic  work. 


KEMOVma  SILVER  STAINS  FROM  A  NEGATIVE. 
A  VKKY  frequent  trouble  in  some  photographic  establishments  is  a 
silver  stein  on  the  negative  caused  by  the  paper  during  printing. 

The  negative  may  have  been  hurriedly  put  out  to  print  before  being 
quite  dry,  and  may  have  been  left  out  during  rain ;  the  sensitive  paper, 
by  one  unfortunate  accident  or  another,  may  have  become  wet  and 
adhered  to  the  negative,  resulting  in  a  brown  stain,  which,  unless  re- 
moved, renders  the  negative  absolutely  useless  for  good  work.  Various 
remedies  have  been  suggested  for  its  removal  with  more  or  less 
satisfactory  results,  mostly  less. 

The  following  method  which  occurred  to  me,  and  which  has 
thoroughly  succeeded  in  my  hands,  is  to  flood  the  plate  with  a  solution 
of  mercury  bichloride. 

Let  the  bleaching  action  proceed  to  a  very  slight  extent ;  in  fact, 
watch  the  negative  until  the  stains  are  just  gone,  and  then  wash  very 
abundantly  with  water. 

If  the  mercury  treatment  be  carried  too  far,  the  negative  will  be 
reduced  in  density  to  some  extent,  but  if  stopped  in  time,  it  is  the 
readiest  and  most  effectual  plan  for  removing  silver  stains  from  the 
gelatine  film.  Should  the  negative  have  been  varnished,  it  will,  of 
course,  be  necessary  to  remove  the  varnish  before  applying  the  mercury. 
This  can  be  done  by  soaking  in  warm  alcohol. 

Thomas  Maitland  Laws. 


MIXED  DEVELOPERS. 


A  YEAB  or  two  ago,  when  hydroquinone  was  commencing  to  be 
popular,  and  almost  every  one  had  something  to  say  about  it,  I  noticed 
a  statement  reported  at  one  of  the  meetings  as  to  the  importance  of 
not  using  the  new  developer  in  vessels  that  had  been  used  for  pyro,  as 
the  slightest  trace  of  the  latter  insured  failure.  This  rather  surprised 
me,  for  from  the  character  of  the  two  substances  I  could  see  no 
reason  for  the  effect.  To  put  the  matter  to  a  practical  test,  I  mixed 
pyro  and  hydroquinone  in  equal  parts  with  the  usual  [proportions  of 
sulphite,  and  compounded  a  developer  which,  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
did  not  seem  to  differ  very  materially  in  its  results  from  pyro  and 
soda  alone,  though  it  was  much  slower  in  action.  According  to  the 
above-quoted  authority  the .  result  should  have  have  been  slightly 
different. 

However,  there  appeared  to  be  no  advantage — rather  the  reverse — 
in  the  mixture,  so  it  was  given  up.  Shortly  afterwards,  or  about  the 
same^time,  a  suggestion  was  made,  in  connexion  with  the  slowness  of 
action  of  hydroquinone,  that  the  development  should  be  commenced 
with  pyro  and  finished  with  hydroquinone.    This  proved  to  possess 


the  advantage  that  the  image  could  be  started  with  the  more  rapidly 
acting  pyro,  and  finished  with  character  and  qualities  of  the  newer 
developer,  so  securing  the  advantages  of  both.  Another  point  in 
favour  of  this  method  is  found  in  cases  where  density  is  difficult  to 
attain  with  pyro,  namely,  that  hydroquinone  may  be  used  as  an  in- 
tensitier.  In  this  sense  the  double  application  is  reasonable  enough, 
but  I  i-carcely  think  that  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  seconds  in 
development  it  is  worth  while  to  employ  two  separate  solutions  to 
perform  the  work  of  one  at  double  expense. 

In  the  case  of  eikonogen  the  matter  is  slightly  different,  for  I 
think  it  is  generally  conceded  that  with  a  very  brief  exposure  more 
detail  is  obtained  than  is  possible  with  pyro  under  precisely  similar 
conditions ;  but  the  result  is  accompanied  by  the  drawback  of  diffi- 
culty in  getting  printing  density.  Here  the  appUcation  of  hydro- 
quinone as  an  intensifier  seems  perfectly  legitimate,  for  in  cases  of 
under-exposure,  or  where  the  exposure  is  necessarily  as  rapid  as 
possible,  the  valuable  services  of  both  eikonogen  and  hydroquinone 
may  be  combined. 

Conversely,  in  using  hydroquinone,  if  preference  be  given  to  that 
developer,  should  there  be  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  detail  from  under- 
exposure, eikonogen  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  finishing  the  work 
the  slower  solution  has  failed  to  perform,  and  I  have  more  than  onoe 
availed  myself  of  this  method  of  getting  the  best  out  of  an  under- 
exposed negative.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  to 
wash  the  plate  between  the  two  appUcations,  though  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  do  so,  if  only  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  slowing  action  of  the 
partially  spent  developer. 

Here,  by  the  way,  is  a  fact  not  generally  recognised,  though  it  is 
years  since  it  was  first  pointed  out,  that  where  a  negative  requires 
"  pushing  "  it  is  far  better  to  wash  off  the  partially  spent  developer 
and  to  apply  a  fresh  one  of  the  same  strength  than  to  go  on  strengthen- 
ing the  first.  The  spent  developer  contains  a  greater  proportion  of 
restrainer  than  it  did  at  first,  and  requires  a  relatively  larger  addition 
of  alkali  to  produce  the  same  result  than  it  would  do  if  the  quantity 
of  bromide  it  contains  could  be  reduced.  The  larger  dose  of  alkali 
brings  increased  risk  of  fog,  hence  it  is  better  to  start  fresh  with  the 
normal  proportions. 

I  notice  in  last  week's  "  Foreign  Notes  and  News "  that  Dr. 
Liesegang  has  recommended  a  combined  hydroquinone  and  eikonogen 
developer  as  combining  the  good  qualities  of  the  two  elements.  I 
made  a  similar  experiment  some  months  ago,  but  witli  different  pro- 
portions to  those  stated  in  Dr.  Liesegang's  formula,  my  quantities 
being  equal  parts — two  grains  of  each  to  the  ounce  of  solution — in- 
stead of  two  grains  of  hydroquinone  and  six  grains  of  eikonogen  as 
recommended  by  him.  With  the  smaller  proportion  of  eikonogen  the 
rapidity  of  action  is  very  much  increased  as  compared  with  hydro- 
quinone alone,  being  about  equal  to  that  of  pyro,  while  tlie  result  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  hydroquinone  by  itself.  We  have  thus 
a  ready  means  of  increasing  the  working  rapidity  of  hydroquinone 
without  altering  the  character  of  its  performance,  and  have,  in  fact, 
a  "  stainless  "  developer  that  acts  as  quickly  as  pyro. 

Those  who  complain  of  "  hard  "  results  with  hydroquinone  may  find 
an  advantage  in  increasing  the  proportion  of  eikonogen  so  as  to  intro- 
duce more  of  the  character  of  the  latter  into  the  solution.  Such  a 
combination  gives  an  image  combining  more  detail  with  the  same 
amount  of  vigour  than  would  be  obtained  with  hydroquinone  alone ; 
and  naturally,  as  the  proportion  is  increased,  so  will  the  image  be 
softer. 

With  the  mixture  of  equal  parts  the  character  of  the  hydroquinone 
does  not  appear  to  be  altered  in  the  slightest  degree,  except  in  the 
matter  of  the  time  the  image  takes  to  develop.  1  find  the  same  ten- 
dency to  "patchy"  development,  especially  in  the  presence  of  bromide, 
that  has  been  noticed  in  connexion  with  hydroquinone  alone,  more 
particularly  on  paper.  Why  this  greater  tendency  to  abnormal  action 
upon  gelatino-bromide  paper  than  upon  glass  is  a  puzzle  which, 
perhaps,  only  the  makers  can  explain.  In  any  case,  where  such 
patchiness  presents  itself  with  any  particular  kind  of  plates  or  paper, 
the  addition  of  eikonogen  in  increased  proportions  will,  no  doubt, 
prove  a  remedy.  I  have  not  to  my  recollection  noticed  the  effect 
with  the  2  :  1  proportions,  though  that  may  be  simply  from  not 
having  used  those  proportions  on  plates  or  paper  of  the  right  kind 
to  produce  it. 
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I  tliink  the  mixture  of  hydroqainoae  and  eikonogen  i«  likely  to 
prove  a  luefiil  aad  practicml  one,  and  not,  like  the  oorteeponding 
combination  with  P710,  merely  a  nielaet  complication. 

W.  B.  BOLTO!«. 

♦ 

PRINTING  ON  ALBUMEN  I'.VPER. 
Vt'axr  can  1w  Mid  at  albtUMii  paper,  that  lootr-Mfieiiag,  ill-uaed 
■errant  of  the  photogrmpherf  How  often  hae  it  been  sboaed  in  the 
eolumna  of  our  periodkala ;  bow  often  do  we  beer  the  aj  that  it 
doea  not  fill  the  lequiwente  of  the  phoioerapher ;  and  how  often 
hare  raanufaetofm  endMTOund  to  tophee  it  in  public  favonr  by 
the  introduetioa  of  eollodkm  and  gtMa»  peoen  ! 

Notwithatandiag  that  albamen  paper  hai  lonfr  outlired  its  infancy, 
it  in  atOl  aab)eet  to  many  dieeaaea  incident  to  childhood,  munely, 
MJitat  fiah.  mneeinf,  epotted  ferer,  and  eruptiou  of  the  eloB,  ftc.,  and 
then  the  laany  eaaee  of  mieral  debility  and  weekneat ;  that  impure, 
imporeriahed  cooditioa  of  tbe  blood. pradodnff  the  diitreMliignialady 
— bUteis,  which  ia  the  worrt  of  aD,  and  by  far  the  meet  difienh  of 
cue.  All  thia  may  be  true,  and  yet  I  know  nothing  more  amenable 
of  kind  treatnent  tiian  aibamea  paper. 

It  will  not  be  memmrr  to  go  mto  the  particular*  of  iu  manufac- 
tMt%  they  an  too  well  Vbowb.  In  (act,  dothinfr  that  I  can  My  i« 
eatinly  new.  The  whole  eiorr  ia  ioaething  moiv  than  a  "  twice  told 
tale."  With  the  full  knowle^  of  lie  manufacture,  and  with  tho 
inetruetion  giren  in  tbe  etaDdard  tMCh^ooki,  it  i«  diflenlt  to  und^r- 
ataad  why  to  many  complaint/)  appear  in  the  oohmuie  of  our  ma^- 
finea.  One  cannot  run  thr^ijh  n  c<t>t  "f  any  one  of  our  pbotoitraphic 
ioorml*  without  meet;  h  ^Om  M  Hok  to  Invent 

MtotU*,  Hov  to  JV»i '  Knoir  otetrf  Blittrr;  *C. 

A  pbotofcrapher  fnm  Ivx^.^,  wniing  to  AiUioiq^t  Pholograpkxe 
BuOttin,  lay*  that  for  t<>n  years  he  haa  been  trying  to' find  a  brand 
of  paper  that  would  bliatar  under  \m  Ueatment.    Another  rttorU  in 

the  nest  number  of  the  Mme  nimriiM  that  all  brother  ■  baa 

to  do  i*  to  eone  orer  to  hi*  cooky  and  be  will  be  aadting  fc»  a 
bimod  of  poper  that  win  Mrf  bliilv.  One  wiU  adToerte  pMity.o/ 
f,VkJi  an  thmgh  the  manipulalfaM,  ud  a  weak  hypo  bath  with 
aboot  aa  uuiioe  of  etraDR  ammonia  to  each  ^llon  of  *olution,  and 
d*A*e  blielan.  Another  My*.  Not  ao  much  ammonia  and  ftroog 
fixintr  bath.  One  «mc*ta  from  thfaty  to  forty  minutM  fuminr, 
another  twentr  to  twenty-llTe  minnte*.  One  writee  that  tbe  water  t* 
•o  hard  in  hi*  locality  that  he  eaat  do  anythinjr  with  hw  pnnU  in 
tottinK  and  lizinR  unileM  be  firat  tofltoa  tbe  water  with  more  Ume  or 
ammooia,  andthat  hi*  prinU  were  eoirered  with  a  white  dniout, 
which  he  cbaned  off  with  acid  tolntion  after  they  won  fixed  and 
waabed.  , 

It  ie  not  WT  porpOM  to  enter  into  an  ailment  m  to  the  beet 
le  ikonld  empioy  in  the  ptodnetioo  of  liWer  pnnt*  on 
aaapaper.   Any  of  the  method*  gitwi  in  ovalaadard  tezt^KMka 
are  tboiaS^  leKable,  and  the  Mam  ftet  of  their  being  p«>UMli«d  m 
theae  booh*  i*  a  wifllcMl  gnanMae  of  merit.    Therefore,  thi*  being 
the  eaae,  it  nmply  naoleee  itaalf  into  the  manipulation  and  the 
workiiijr.    There  are  o*rtain  mlee  to  be  obeerred,  namely,  deanlineM 
and  an  attentive  legsrd  to  the  condition  of  the  chemical*  and  wMtber. 
Thia  done,  the  iaIiIDHBt  printer  i«  prepared  for  any  emergency,  and 
watchM  the  baiOMaitf  rery  much  m  a  physician  would  watch  the 
polM  of  hi*  patient,  and  can  fcuard  against  the  Tarring  condition*  of 
the  tampaiature,  and  thereby  prerent  the  ill*  »<i  much  complamed  of. 
A  little  enarienoa  and  obterration  will  aoon  teach  him  that  nd 
mea*lM  iadieatc  weak  ailver,  or  not  aa  ovar«tr«ig  bath  and  in«uffi- 
dent  fiaiiw:  that  blaek  meaaka  ahow  that  his  paper  i*  insufficiently 
dry  bafbivniaing:  that  nmty  brown  printiiy  mean*  an  acid  condition 
of  tbe  eneer  Mention,  or  a  hath  Tery  much  rlopred  with  impurities, 
alhnmen,  *c.    These  two  faulu  will  abo  pro'luce  red  meaalee.    (At 
m  time  Eke  thia  the  bath   mn*t  be  lenoratMl  by  eraporating  and 
(oasiw.)    That  prinU  wUch  ooma  ap  hard  and  blue,  lacking  bnl- 
laaey,  and  with  a  cradtBng  appeaimne*.  indicate  a  Tery  alkaline 
eonfition  of  tbe  hath.    Albumen  paper  will  Uke  up  the  silver  aolution 
tuan  laadily  and  evenly  if  it  t«  previouslv  dsmp^oed  iu  a  box  built 
for  the  tvpoee  than  it  will  in  a  dfry  eondttion.     When  it  i«  slightly 
limp,  the  tendency  to  tMr  in  cold  weather  will  be  largely  overcome, 
b«rt  thi*  will  not  occur  if  tbe  wnaitirfBg  room  is  keot  at  a  uniform 
UapMatme  of  70".    Ainun,  prints  hrannng  too  deeply,  wen  in  tbp 
liffkt  ahadows.  mdieatM  too  much  im^pth  of  silver :  and  that  this 
saaeaCKW  silver  wiH  aho  pwdnce  i—liii  of  a  pecuUar  kind,  owing 


intelligent  printer  will  le<im  that  in  those  prints  which  evinced 
symptoms  of  measlea  the  disease  will  derelop  with  frightful  rapidity, 
and  that  the  prints  are  for  ever  ruined.  He  will  observe  that  the 
nuty  brown  prints  cannot  be  improved  in  toning. 

He  will  also  have  cause  to  remember  that  print*  which  indicate 
excees  of  alkali  will,  ten  chances  to  one,  .soften  in  the  toning  bath,  and 
the  surface  is  likely  to  rub  completely  ofT,  and  that  a  too  rapid  action 
of  the  chloride  of  gold  will  cause  a  precipitation  of  the  metal  in  the 
form  of  minute  red  spot*.  In  such  a  caae  common  salt  added  in  small 
quantities  n-ill  act  as  a  reetrainer.  Any  one  can  hinder  the  toning 
bv  too  mucli  salt  or  too  much  soda,  and  also,  thus  assist  in  softening 
t&e  albnmep,  causing  Uisters.  All  tbeee  things  will  teach  tbe  printer 
that  in  00  case  are  extieme.i  of  strength  or  weakne**,  alkalinity  or 
acidity,  desirable ;  and  that  tbe  sure  road  to  success  is  in  the  "  happy 
medium  "  path.  Now,  we  must  refer  again  to  the  disease*  of  the 
blood,  namelv,  blister*.    ° 

We  all  know  that  strong  acid*  and  atrong  alkalies  posaees  a  won- 
derfnl  affinity  for  soluble  matter,  and  that  for  which  the  acid  has  no 
liking  the  alkali  is  sure  to  have  a  deep  regard.  Few  things  are  bevond 
tlie  reach  of  both.  Therefore,  it  follows  that  if  any  substance  soluble 
in  acids  or  alkaliee  is  subjected  to  tho  action  of  arid  or  alkali  solutions 
sufficiently  long,  a  complete  dUintvvration  of  the  particles  will  take 
place.  So  it  follows  that  a  silver  bath  made  stron|;ly  alkali  starts  up 
the  action  of  dissolution  in  the  albumen  sheet,  whicA'  i.-*  (supplemented 
by  heavy  fuming  carrying  on  the  action  still  further,  and  by  the 
time  it  reachee  the  tomng  beth  the  albumen  is  quite  ready  at  timee  to 
part  company  with  it*  support.  In  some  cases  the  whole  surface  i* 
affected ;  in  other*  it  spots  onlv.  On  the  other  hand,  a  treatment  in 
which  there  i*  too  much  acid  will  act  in  muoH  the  same  manner. 
Here,  then,  to  my  mind,  ia  the  oaose  of  blisters  in  albumen. 

The  above  statement  being  aeoepted  as  a  fact,  there  will  he  no 
difficulty  in  avoiding  blisters.  Each  worker  must  be  influenced  by 
tbe  conditions  under  which  he  labours.  If  he  is  located  in  a  district 
where  the  water  be  u  obliged  to  use  is  about  normal,  we  may  say 
then  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  middle  path.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  livee  in  a  district  where  the  water  u  thoroughly 
impregnated  and  charged  with  lime  and  salt*  of  magneaa,  then  he 
haa  beet  adopt  the  plan  of  working  hi*  chemical*  sl^htlv  acid,  and 
in  some  ea*e*  it  may  be  neceaaary  to  treat  the  printo  before  toning 
with  a  bath  of  acetic  acid  water,  tbetebv  counteracting  the  evil  in- 
fliMioe  of  the  alkaline  water.  The  actual  cause,  then,  of  blisters  is 
the  eoftewi^  of  tbe  albumen  film  in  spots  that  have  been  the  most 
susoeplibla  to  tha  aoftening  iafloence.  This  action  ha*  not  been  con- 
tinaaaaafieiantly  long  to  elbct  a  diaMilution  of  the  film  itself,  but 
bM  oohr  acted  in  such  a  way  as  to  looeen  it  from  its  support.  Once 
k>oae,  the  water  and  air  work  their  way  through  the  porous  back  of 
the  sheet,  and  consequently  blisters.  If  the  effect  has  been  produced 
by  exceH  of  alkali,  one  hardly  wants  to  increase  the  e^il  by  adding 
amuMwi*  or  aoda  to  the  hypo  solution.  I  doubt  if  softening  is  ever 
QoaiiOMd  by  extreme  acidity.  Tbe  prevailing  idea  is  that  everything 
iSaS^hS  worked  in  an  aUtaline  conditbn ;  therefore,  one  would 
hardly  look  for  excess  of  acid  in  a  caae  of  bUater*.  A*  I  said  in  the 
first  place,  it  i*  not  my  intention  to  make  a  Ions  argument,  and  bare 
dwelt  upon  the  aubject  of  blisters  because  I  think  they  are  the 
greateat  aonrce  of  trouble. 

One  other  point  is  the  stretching  of  the  paper.  This  is  an  im- 
portant matter,  especially  in  portrait  work ;  for  unless  the  printer  is 
careful  to  cut  his  paper  all  one  wav  of  the  sheet,  a  curious  assortment 
of  fat  and  lean  portraiti  will  be  the  result.  Thi*  is  the  only  way  to 
avoid  the  difficulty.  It  can  be  partially  overcome  by  immersing  the 
prinU  in  glycerine  and  alcohol;  but  this,  aside  from  tbe  expense, 
would  require  too  great  an  outlay  of  time  for  commercial  work. 

In  conclusion,  f  would  say  tliat  I  have  made  no  mention  of  any 
particular  brand  of  paper.  I  believe  that  all  the  standard  makes  are 
good,  and  can  be  succeMtoIly  worked  by  any  of  tbe  ordinary  inethods, 
providing  ft  proper  amount  of  intelligence  is  incorporated  int*  ">» 
manipulations.  --— >» 

— St.  Louii  and  Canadian  Photoffraphtr. 


to  tlw  hMk  of  silver  abeorptioo  in  the  ibeet  of  paper. 

D»  not  Cnvet  that  strong  Mlver  hw  a  coaguUting  effect  on  the 
albamsa,aad  that  the  paper  most  be  fioated  sufficiently  long  to  permit 
the  satanriloB  of  the  albumen  film.  If  thi*  U  not  done,  the  effect 
win  be  aadi  tha  mme  a*  when  the  silver  is  weak.    In  toning,  the 


CUAS.  T.  FitLWWS. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  AMATEUB  PHOTOOBAPHT. 
A  viBrroB  to  the  Eihibltion  of  the  Pholograpbio  Society  in  Pall  Mall 
East  initiated  in  some  dsgiee  into  the  mysteries  of  the  popular  art,  and 
impressed  by  tbe  latest  dliooveries  of  some  of  its  more  mral.le-witted 
devotees,  might  be  pardoned  for  indulglnK  in  extravagant  anticipationB 
of  the  future  of  unatenr  photography.  He  might  picture  to  lumself  the 
dav  when  all  that  will  be  necessary  on  behalf  of  the  new  aspirant  will  be 
to  BO  to  a  dealer  and  inquire  for  a  "  patent  antomatio  self  photographing 
camera."  some  '•  self-cUvelopipg  plates,"  and  a  packet  of  "  can't-go- 
wrong"  " printing  paper."    Thus  furnished,  he  will  touch  a  spring  or 
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press  a  bntton,  pour  ont  some  ready-mixed  Bolution  from  a  bottle,  and  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  produce  a  portrait  of  a  friend,  a  bit  of  landscape, 
or  a  street  scene,  and  be  able  to  say  with  a  blush  of  conscious  pride, 
"Alone  I  did  it." 

Once  on  a  time  photography— even  of  the  amateur  kind,  what  Uttle 
there  was  of  it — was  to  a  large  degree  an  art,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
•  science.  There  are  those  who  say  it  is  so  now  ;  though  even  they  admit 
that  its  rough  paths  have  been  made  marvellously  smooth.  Then  the 
operator  had  to  understand  his  business.  He  had  to  have  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  to  be  a  skilled,  careful,  and  methodical  manipu- 
lator, and  to  learn  by  experience,  long  and  painfully  acquired,  to  avoid  the 
myriad  pitfalls  that  beset  his  path.  He  was  lumbered  with  heavy 
apparatus  and  clumsy  accessories.  He  was  tortured  by  a  silver  bath 
that  had  an  unhappy  knack  of  going  wrong  at  the  most  inconvenient 
time,  and  which  would  not  come  right  till  it  had  been  filtered  and  shaken, 
sunned  and  boiled — sometimes  a  great  deal  more.  And  he  was  painfully 
dependent  on  the  weather,  and  on  the  capacity  of  his  sitters  to  sit  in  a 
strained  attitude  for  an  unconscionable  length  of  time. 

Now,  sunshine  is  voted  a  bore.  A  nice  cloudy  day,  with  plenty  of 
rolling  cumuli  or  scattered  cirrus  to  reflect  and  subdue  the  light  and  avoid 
harsh  contrasts,  is  the  amateur's  delight.  He  sallies  forth  with  the  most 
compact  of  cameras  and  the  neatest  of  stands ;  total  weight  some  fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds  avoirdupois.  He  shoots  away — blazes,  in  fact,  like  a 
sportsman — at  every  promising  bit  of  landscape  he  cotoes  across.  There 
is  no  preliminary  preparation  of  plates,  and  he  can  postpone  any  further 
dealing  with  his  "  snap  shots "  for  a  month  or  two  if  he  likes.  And 
then  the  developing  of  the  plate  or  film  is  so  simple.  You  take  it  out, 
pour  over  it  one  solution,  dip  it  in  another,  and  finish  up  with  a  rinse 
under  the  tap.  It  is  here  modern  discovery  comes  to  the  help  of  the  hapless 
amateur.  In  the  olden  days  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  negative  of  "  proper 
printing  density  "  with  "  plenty  of  half  tone  "and  "nice  gradations  of  tone 
from  the  dense  white  of  the  high  lights  to  the  clear  glass  of  the  shadows." 
These  things  sound  very  nice  and  learned,  but,  oh,  how  they  worried  one  ! 
If  the  negative  was  too  thin  from  over-exposure,  the  resulting  print  looked 
grey,  flat,  and  generally  unimpressive.  If  it  was  dense  from  under- 
exposure and  over-development  to  bring  out  the  lagging  detail,  it  looked 
all  black  and  white,  chalky  and  disagreeable.  But  now  almost  any  sort 
of  negative  will  do.  All  that  is  required  is  to  have  an  Intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  a  manufacturer's  catalogue.  If  the  negative  happens  to 
come  out  right,  well  and  good.  There  is  abundant  choice  as  to  the  use 
to  be  made  of  it.  If  it  does  not,  do  not  be  disheartened.  Some  time 
ago  a  couple  of  Germans  introduced  a  printing  paper  which  was  almost 
a  heaven-sent  boon.  Negatives  otherwise  useless  became  immediately 
of  value.  Good,  kind  men,  how  many  blessings  have  been  showered  upon 
their  heads !  From  how  many  scrap-books  have  been  torn  disappointing 
prints,  faint  and  shadowy,  to  be  replaced  by  pictures  full  of  vigour  and 
brightness,  and  all  that  the  heart  could  desire !  Is  it  not  admitted  that 
Liesegang  and  Obemetter  are  benefactors  to  mankind — of  the  amateur 
photographic  persuasion  ? 

But  even  this  did  not  satisfy  everybody.  Even  the  amateur  photo- 
grapher likes  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  though  he  at  first  gleefully 
entered  upon  the  resurreetion  of  much  he  had  abandoned  in  despair,  he 
Btill  sighed  for  the  unattained.  The  pictures  were  terribly  glossy,  and  a 
perverse  fashion  has  decreed  that  glossy  pictures  are  decidedly  OHtre.  Not 
long,  however,  did  he  sigh  in  vain.  Some  other  beneficient  individual, 
with  a  passion  for  trying  the  most  outrageous  experiments,  found  that  by 
printing  under  green  glass  the  weak  and  generally  useless  negative  gives 
not  only  a  good  print,  but  the  cold,  black  tone  that  is  a  delight  to  the 
fashionably  artistic  eye.  And  so  it  has  come  about  that  the  heart  of  the 
amateur  is  glad,  for  his  work  is  easy  and  his  burden  light.  Farewell  for 
ever  to  the  bulky  tent,  the  weighty  utensils,  and  the  chemical  compounds, 
to  the  troubles  of  which  the  tortures  of  Tantalus  were  as  naught.  Fare- 
well to  long  confinement  in  close,  dark,  stuffy  rooms,  to  long  and  tedious 
manipulations,  and  to  hard  and  last  rules  and  regulations.  All  is  easy, 
and  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  is  wrong  ;  for  not  only  has  the  difliculty 
of  making  negatives  been  got  over,  but  fashion  has  stepped  in  and  bridged 
another  pitfall.  In  those  older  times — the  art  and  science  era  which  has 
been  ■oooeeded  by  the  mechanical  and  the  automatic— it  was  always 
insisted  upon  that  a  picture  should  be  sharp  and  its  points  readily 
recognisable.  Not  so  now.  There  are,  of  course,  people  of  an  old- 
fashioned  turn  of  mind,  who,  when  they  see  a  photograph,  whether 
portrait  or  landscape,  like  tc  see  it  look  clear  and  brisk.  But  that  is  not 
the  present  fashion.  What  is  now  admired  by  certain  people  who  aspire 
to  be  leaders- witness  the  awards  at  the  present  exhibition— are  "  fuzzy  " 
productions,  of  which  little  or  nothing  is  distinct.  Naturally,  the  inex- 
pert foster  this  idea.  There  is  no  longer  a  necessity  for  a  sharp  locus ; 
no  longer  for  expensive  lenses  to  get  an  unimpeachable  definition.  If  the 
resulting  negative  is  not  sharp,  print  it  on  dirty  brown,  rough  paper,  and 
you  have  a  fashionable  print.  Only  contrive  to  give  it  a  "  greenery- 
yallery  "  look,  and  it  will  pass.  Some  one  will  say  it  has  "  soul  "  and 
"  poetry  "  in  it.  If  it  has  a  dun  and  distant  look,  a  faded  far,  far  away 
appearance,  lo  much  the  more  readily  wiU  the  soul  and  the  poetry  be  dis- 
cernible. *^   ■' 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  dream  of  the  dilettante  amateur  is  on  the 
»ay  to  speedy  accomplishment.  Ah-eady  is  ihe  camera  packed  up  in  a 
neat  box.  A  turn  of  the  screw  changes  the  plate,  and  the  pressure  of  a 
Button  or  the  puUmg  of  a  piece  of  string  gives  the  exposure.    Even  a 


near  approach  to  the  self-developing  plate  is  in  the  market ;  for  an  in- 
genious firm  has  introduced  one  ready  charged  with  the  chemicals  used 
for  development,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  to  take  it  out  of  the  camera 
and  wash  it  under  a  tap.  With  regard  to  the  third  desideratum,  there  is 
still  further  room  for  improvement  before  the  printing  paper  comes  to  the 
never-go-wrong  stage  ;  though  some  passable  results  are  to  be  got  in 
black  and  also  in  blue  by  "  washing-under-the-tap  processes."  And  then 
the  saving  in  "  messiness  "  is  so  commendable.  No  longer  need  the 
fingers  be  stained  with  chemicals  that  defied  soap,  water,  and  pumice 
stone.  Even  the  sticky  starch  paste  can  be  abandoned,  for  cards  can  be 
procured  on  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  lay  the  wet  print  and  pass  it 
throngh  the  family  mangle  or  wringing  machine  and  the  mounting  is 
complete.  The  manufacturers  have  certainly  done  wonders  in  easing  the 
task  of  the  ambitious,  but  not  over-zealous,  amateur,  who  likes  everything 
done  for  him,  and  it  is  only  necessary  for  him  to  follow  the  historic  advice 
of  the  celebrated  painter  and  throw  in  a  dash  of  brains. 

In  the  face  of  such  a  revolution  in  the  exclusively  amateur  branch, 
the  possibilities  for  the  future  seem  boundless.  The  baggage  of  the  art 
has  been  brought  down,  one  might  suppose,  to  the  irreducible  minimum, 
and  the  process  part  almost  eliminated.  All  that  remains  is  to  bring 
down  the  higher  branches  to  the  same  condition.  Perhaps  some  one  will 
now  invent  a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  artistic  portraiture  without  the 
aid  of  special  and  expensive  apparatus,  costly  studios,  and  much  devo- 
tion to  the  work.  There  is  still  room  for  the  simplification  of  those 
productions  which  rank  as  fine  art.  The  "results"  of  the  amateur  armed 
with  the  simplified  apparatus  are  wonderfully  effective,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  popularising  and  simplifying  of  the  processes  has  been  de- 
grading to  photography.  What  has  happened  is  that  the  art  and  science 
part  has  been  largely  shifted  from  the  photographer  to  the  manufacturer. 
So  far  so  good,  but  it  has  further  to  go.  When  work  equalling  fine  line 
engraving,  when  perfect  chiaroscuro  and  artistic  arrangement  of  detail, 
can  be  procured  on  the  push-button  system,  then  will  the  amateur  feel 
that  he  has  indeed  supplanted  the  professional,  and  that  it  is  within  his 
power  to  beat  him  on  his  own  ground.  Whether  this  will  he  realised  of 
course  remains  to  be  seen.  That  there  will  be  further  advances  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  but,  on  the  principle  that  lightly  gained  is  lightly  valued, 
it  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  to  be  desired  that  the  necessity  for  artistic 
instinct  and  persevering  patience  should  give  place  entirely  to  pressing 
a  button  and  swilling  something  under  a  tap. 

—Globe. 


WILD  BEAST  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  MoBNiNO  wirH  Mr.  G.\mbier  Bolton,  F.Z.S. 

{From  the  "  I'all  Mall  Gazette.") 

In  the  queer  little  back  garden  of  a  queer  little  house,  in  a  queer  little 
road,  which  is  composed  of  many  other  queer  little  houses  mostly  of  a  shy 
and  returing  nature,  and  within  a  thousand  miles  of  the  Zoo,  Mr.  Bolton 
has  his  headquarters  and  studio,  the  latter,  as  he  remarks,  being  the 
largest  in  the  world,  for  it  is  the  world  itself.  Picture  not  artistic  luxury, 
but  conjure  up  a  clump  of  gnarled  and  withered  timber  which  still  bears 
a  scanty  crop  of  foliage,  and  is  apparently  sent  by  nature  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  extremely  heavy  sootfall  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood. 
On  a  rough  wooden  platform,  supported  by  trestles,  a  monster  yellow  Tom 
sits  trimming  his  whiskers,  and  gazing  with  melancholy  indifference  at  a 
grey  Tom  who  has  taken  up  his  position  on  a  neighbouring  wall,  and  is 
twisting  his  tail  about  in  an  aggravating  way,  as  if  on  sport  intent.  The 
fact  is  that  the  yellow  Tom  has  no  tail,  being  a  Manxman,  and  the  two  are 
rivals  in  love,  and  grey  Tom  is  laughing  at  him.  The  Manxman  is  Mr. 
Bolton's  favourite  puss  who  earns  a  respectable  livelihood  by  tantalising 
dogs.  I  have  heard  of  many  queer  professions  (writes  our  representative 
who  recently  spent  a  morning  with  Mr.  Bolton),  but  this  is  surely  the 
queerest  on  record.  Let  me  explain  why  the  Manxman  has  taken  up  this 
line  of  business  in  preference  to  mousing,  or  ratting,  or  killing  off  the 
sparrows.  Dog  owners  who  want  really  artistic  photographs  of  their 
favourites  take  the«i  up  to  the  queer  Uttle  house,  but  you  can't  take  a  good 
photograph  of  a  dog  in  a  room  or  an  indoor  studio.  He  may  be  shy, 
or  sulky,  or  savage.  So  Mr.  Bolton  just  turns  him  into  tlie  queer  little 
back  garden,  and  watches  him  for  half  an  hour  from  the  window.  He 
is  then  put  on  to  the  platform,  and  the  camera  is  made  ready.  But  a  do^; 
on  a  platform  is  a  melancholy  object.  He  is  probably  depressed  by  his 
strange  surroundings,  his  face  is  long,  his  ears  are  Ump,  his  legs  are 
loose,  and  his  tail  is  down.  The  Manxman  is  now  introduced.  Watch 
him  steahng  furtively  along  the  path  until  he  catches  the  eye  of  the 
sitter — hey,  presto  ! — the  eyes  sparkle,  the  ears  are  erect,  the  legs  stiffen, 
and — gentlemen — the  tail  is  up,  and  the  trick  is  done.  Sometimes  the 
Manxman  fails,  in  which  case  the  monkey  appears  on  the  scene.  He  had 
a  good  training  at  Mr.  Carrington's.  If  both  the  Manxman  and  monkey 
fail,  the  squeaking  rat  is  introduced,  with  instantaneous  effect.  The  queer 
little  back  garden  contains  other  receptacles  for  animals,  namely,  a  few 
cats  and  kittens,  which  have  been  used  as  models  this  past  season,  and 
there  is  a  red  dachshund — Bruce,  the  picker-up.  I  think  liis  profession  is 
even  more  peculiar  than  that  of  the  yellow  Manxman,  the  professional  tail- 
raiser.  Several  cats  and  dogs  having  been  poisoned  in  the  neighbourhood, 
Bruce  is  turned  loose  night  and  day  to  pick  up  any  little  trifle-i,  such  as  a 
lump  of  meat,  liver,  or  bread  containing  prussic  acid,  Au.,  which  might 
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Aim]  it*  way  over  th*  wall  and  into  th«  intenors  o(  the  Talaable  canine  and 
ialiiM  boai^a  aad  naidcDM  in  that  queer  little  eatabUahment.  And  here 
eanae  the  leaHent  model,  "  Pidde,"  a  imart  little  fox  terrier  who  has  the 
koaek  of  al«»ya  -t"^T"g  or  lyinc  in  a  pietaraaqoe  poaition.  In  taking 
joor  walks  akroad  70a  mait  oilea  have  been  itruek  by  the  splendid 
pietiire-pbotOKraphs  at  lions,  tigera,  elmhiots,  hippos,  lebras,  and  erer  so 
many  othsr  wild  beast*  which  are  whiWted  in  sonM  of  the  shop  windows. 
These  aie  the  results  of  Mr.  Bolton's  ptolaiiged  and  iMidaoas  stodies  and 
,  wbidi  I  am  now  aboat  to  daseribe. 

I  in  Mr.  Bolton's  little  dmwing-ioom  ataada  a  magnificent 
vsetaM  <(rom  a  plate  44  x  86  inehea),  or,  to  be  teefaaiaally  eoneet,  a  car- 
boo  photoipaph.  o<  "  Prince,"  the  gnat  lion  at  the  Zoa  "  I  spent  three 
dafs  et  five  houirs  each  in  prodoeing  a  aatisfaetory  negatire  ot  that,"  said 
Mr.  Beltaa ;  "  there's  patience  for  700.  Yoa  see,  my  Draconian  mle  in 
aiteal  photogiaiihy.  which  I  hare  made  my  speciality,  is :  the  animal 
■hall  b*  staDdia«,  bee  o(  the  bars,  baa  at  shadow,  and  all  loor  legs  and 
the  tail  showing,  with  a  natoral  Imttfiiiind.  No  dodfing  and  do  eom- 
binations  aad  no  doable  printing  far  me,  or  natoralists  and  scientists 
would  bid  Bs  go  hang." 

Far  three  days,  then,  Mr.  BoltM  triad  to  Uke  the  big  lion,  and  sneoees 
rewarded  his  eSorts  at  last.  The  [ilMtogiapher  who  dsala  with  lions  and 
tigHs  haa  efl«i  a  good  "  ran  far  hie  aoaey,"  as  the  sportamen  say,  tor 
thelanaof  the  eamaraia  thrust  between  the  bar*  of  the  eagai  If  r.  Bolton 
haa  knd  SMie  than  one  aanow  aieapa.  Ones,  for  inalanee.  bewastakini; 
the  Mf  tigw  at  the  Zoo ;  the  lens  was  in  positioa  through  the  bars  and 
Mr.  Bolton's  head  was  under  the  doth  intent  apon  his  work,  wlien  he 
faaaid  •  eeieam,  and,  before  he  eoald  «y  Jack  Bobioson,  the  lens  was 
rolling  on  the  floor  of  the  cage  and  the  cloth  was  torn  off  his  bead  by  the 
terriUa  daws  of  the  man-eater.  Sines  then  Mr.  Bolton  has  been  more 
eaiafoL  One  of  his  pseaaallows,  hj  the  way,  is  to  snMike,  lor  the  beasts 
aannol  awfane  the  mall  of  iba  vaal.  If  one  reitoeta  lor  a  minote  it  ia 
easy  to  nutosland  the  diOeoltiee  of  taking  one  ot  thaw  wfld  beasts,  for 
thajr  are  no  flash  pbologiaphs  taken  by  hand  in  a  siztielh  ovin  the  three- 
thooaaadth  part  of  a  aeeond,  like  Mr.  Maybndge's  amoaing  series.  Mr. 
BoMm  gives  the  plate  an  eipoenia  et  a  second  or  a  aseood  and  a  lialf , 
aad  a  lion  and  a  tiger  seldom  rstnaiaa  stationary  lor  that  period.  The 
kaapan  ■■iiitliiisa  help  him  by  ■"['"'■g  the  animal,  or  he  pbtys  a  tone 
oa  a  set  of  bafpipsa  which  may  ba  benbt  bom  the  maa  oo  the  eorbatooe 
for  a  psaay.  "  Bat  the  moet  difBsall  «f  all  animals,  I  think,"  eontinaed 
Mr.  Bolton,  "is  the  PerMaa  hoyniJaei  at  the  Zoologieal  Oardaas. 
Tha  Mar  bear  is  not  m»j.  bat  yaa  aae  1  not  him  in  three  poeitioos. 
HaN  ha  ia  Maadiag  op,  there  ha  is  liking  a  dry  swim,  and  there  a«ain 
yoa  aaa  him  toes  ap,  showing  hia  haiqr  ieet.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  plates 
aad  patiaans  Again,  it  is  not  tmf  to  take  an  oiled  elephant  on  a  warm 
day— dkdr— he  is  oiled  to  keep  his  skin  in  coodiHon— the  flies  swoop 
down  apoa  Um,  and  both  tail  aad  trank  whixs  roaad  like  a  teetotam. 
Tb  nhfltflgiaph  animals  at  all  well  yoa  mont  have  the  patience  of  Job  and 
tha  laak  of  the  Dake  of  Portland.  And  by  the  way,  talking  ot  the  big 
fniian  elephant  at  tha  Zoo^  I  m^  laU  yoa  that  be  is  growing,  and  even 
now  ha  ia  only  a  tew  inehee  ahortw  than  Jambo.  The  measoring  mark 
ia  te  taaaal  at  tha  Qafdeee.  Now  h«e  "— poiatiag  to  a  flne  photo  of  a 
laiiiiiMii  kiiiw  '  I  oall  that  Pbliaaae  on  aMua— nl.  for  it  took  me 
loardi^ya,shatapiahiadiad,toflsUm.  This  Ueoa  haa  a  fondness  tor 
Millag  la  the  stoaw ;  and.  aa  ttnm  dtatarbs  the  harmonT  of  a  ptetore,  I 
waa  ae»pallad  to  toUow  him  Maa4  aaeh  day,  and  pick  off  the  straws ! 
—aad  natlenee  was  rewarded,  as  it  always  i*." 

Tanuag  orer  the  pholonaphe  which  were  strewn  about  the  table,  I 
fooad  Oqy  Fawkea,  the  hippo  at  the  Zoo.  The  difflcnlty  in  his  case 
waa  to  gsl  the  appsamnoe  ot  etaeklad  roast  pork  of  his  skin.  Here, 
again,  ia  Big  Jim,  the  Indian  rhlaoawus.  and  the  Braxilian  tapir—'  the 
CuMiM  lalioi  aaHag  aaiaiala,'  aa  thai  distingoished  aoolmdat,  Prafsaaor 
riMMT.  aaOa  bfaa,  aa  he  ia  the  eUail  l^pe  of  mammal  Than  there  ia 
tha  glralte— who  was  taken  walUag  ta  the  fifth  part  of  a  seoood— the 
Qoesa's  lioa,  aad  Prioee  Albert  Yielai'B  tiger  cabs.  Mr.  Bolton  is  par- 
wralarly  prood  of  bis  pbotographaof  aabras,  and  points  oat  how  necessary 
aaod  lepreeeatations  of  animal*  whiefa  sre  likely  to  beeome  extinct  will 
be  to  the  nataraliet  in  days  to  soma.  Here,  again,  is  a  photograph  of 
thfoa  walliag  swaodilas  taken  in  Vwia  the  other  day.  Well  may  they 
•mile,  for  have  they  not  jast  hrmWailad  on  kittens  and  pappiee?  And 
here,  again,  is  a  woodaffol  repraasatation  of  the  roaring  sea-lion,  also 
taken  in  Paris.  Note  the  sheen  on  his  tar,  prodoeed  by  the  son  shining 
00  his  vat  eoat. 

Mr.  Ilolton  baa  many  amamng  storiaa  to  tell  of  his  adventore*  in  Tring 
Park,  when  ha  waa  taki^  photagmpha  of  Mr.  Walter  Bothschild's  famons 
iiiillasflna  nf  hnigMTnri.  irilliWti.  t— .  and  rh— -  It  is  no  joke  stalking 
a  giaai  kaagaroe  on  a  ket  dagp  ew  the  glades  of  a  park  which  covers 
nearly  foar  handrod  aena,  and  staggviag  ander  the  weight  of  a  full-plate 
eaoiara.  In  three  days  tha  pbotognplier  aaed  160  plates,  of  which  only 
sixteen  were  pcrfeet.  "  About  my  osoal  airerase,"  said  Mr.  Bolton.  Mr. 
Rothsaliild  (a  son  of  Ijord  Nathaoiet)  is  an  srdcot  natarslist,  and  00c  of 
hie  moat  treMared  aaiiaiaitiooa  is  a  Uwi.  The  kiwi  haa  no  tail  and  no 
wiafi.  mA  is  aearty  an  aMiaa  aa  the  4ado.  Yoa  may  have  toaidied  it  in 
Ke*  "— t* — *  wflds,  ead  Head  lor  yeata  aaaoag  the  timber-clothed  spars  of 
the  wildest  mnantain  range*,  without  eneoantrrini;  thi*  «trsnge«t  of  birds. 
Bat  these  is  a  live  an<l  blinking  spedman  of  him  at  Tring.  and  here  among 
Mr.  BoMoa'a  weodarfol  sollamon  be  ie  to  be  found,  closely  resembling  a 
trtpod,  to  ha  alwpa  sUndhig,  tad  to  sapport  himself  he  digs  his  long 


beak  into  the  gronnd.  .Mother  cariosity  is  the  contnmacions  Australian 
cassowary,  which  is  another  of  Mr.  Itotbschild's  treasures.  Mr.  Bolton 
was  defended  from  his  attacks  by  two  gamekeepers  holding  hurdles  in 
front  of  the  camera. 

On  the  walls  of  the  little  sittiag-room  hangs  a  fine  carbon  print  of  a 
bloodhound,  which  is  one  of  Mr.  Bolton's  triumphs,  for  he  took  him  eighty- 
four  times  before  this  reaalt  was  attained.  It  is  Mr.  Kiehl's  champion, 
Cromwell,  who  is  now  known  as  the  plate-smasher.  This  difliculty  is 
eaaily  ondaratood  when  yoa  look  at  the  long  ears  of  Cromwell.  When 
his  nose  is  still  these  ears  are  still  going  lilu  a  pendulum.  How  much 
the  public  appraeiatea  a  good  thing  whm  the.v  see  it  will  be  understocd 
when  I  mention  the  faot  that  four  thoosund  copies  of  Mr.  Bolton's  well- 
known  row  of  five  bloodhound  puppies  alone  have  been  sold.  This  fine 
spedmen  t>f  a  bob-tailed  sheep-dog  is  known  as  Wall-eyed  Bob,  and  the 
wall-eyed  feature  of  Bob's  face  is  also  the  feature  of  the  photograph.  Bob, 
by  the  way,  was  indooad  to  stand  by  means  of  a  certain  monke.r,  who  is  a 
faronrite  model  of  Mr.  Bolton,  and  too  may  aee  him  depicted  by  the  sun 
in  the  act  of  catching  an  aetiTe  member  ot  the  flea  eommuuity  on  his  foot, 
whidi  he  calls  "a  critical  moment."  This  is  the  result  of  over  thirty 
■hots. 

Mr.  Bolton  dividee  his  work  into  four  series :  animals,  birds,  dogs,  and 
bonee.  These  last  ha  photographs  for  comparative  anatomists,  and  a 
coUectun  ot  them  haafs  in  the  Geological  Oalieries  of  the  British  Mnsenm 
Houth  Kenaington;  and,  ahade  of  Fiie!  he  usee  a  seven-year-old  pall, 
which  was  booght  eheap  from  a  sexton,  for  a  background,  and  who  can 
aay  it  is  nnt  appropriate?  Of  the  animals  I  have  already  given  a  brief 
description  ;  the  birds  include  a  Stacy  Marks'  series,  namely,  the  pelican 
and  the  maraboat  stork,  which  arc  most  comic.  Amongst  the  dogs  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  a  very  famous  corded  poodle,  who  bears  a  strong 
tiaaniMsma  to  a  walkftg  doar-mat.  Tbia  kind  of  dog  is  much  naed  aa 
tha  daak  deooy  abroad.  He  floata  down  stream,  and  the  stupid  ducks 
mtetaka  hia  eords  for  a  baneh  of  seaweed,  until  ha  appears  in  their  midst 
aad  sends  them  flying  towards  his  master,  who  is  a-gunning  on  the 
bank. 

The  subject  ot  anioial  photography  is  fall  of  interest,  but  we  matt 
leave  it  for  the  pieaent  In  tliis  week's  Pali  Mall  lladijcl  we  shall  repr(;- 
dnoa  a  nambor  ot  Mr.  Bolton's  animala. 


®ur  CDttorial  QTatU. 

L^jrrxax  Sudm  a.nd  How  to  Makb  Tubm. 

Bj  A.  K-  Datun. 
In  this  pamphlet,  which  is  published  by  tho  Fry  Maniifacturin;;^  Co., 
*>,  Cbaodoa-atieet,  W.C,  Mr.  DrvHser  explains  the  principles  upon 
which  expoaare  should  be  made,  followed  oy  observatioas  on  making 
slides  by  eontact,  by  copying  in  the  camera,  developing,  toning,  ana 
binding  tbe  finiKhed  slide.  It  is  strictly  practical  throughout,  and  as 
Mr.  Dreater  is  an  expert  in  the  production  of  lantern  slide.",  this 
manual  cannot  fail  to  instruct. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 
No.  I6,6t&— "A  New  ComUaal  fUmning  Screw  and  l'luinl)-bob  Level  for 
Photograpblc  Camera  Htaada  and  otii  er  Portable  SUnds  of  a  like  Nature. "     D. 
CaMKBOM.- /Aitef  OeU)ber%i,  189n. 

No.  1«,««.-"  ImnrovoaeoU  in  Photogn^We  ShutUm. '     U.  H.  V.  Blr.>r. 
—IMnt  Ortobtr  20,  1890. 

No.  1<,803.— "  Improvementa  in  Hand  Camenuk"     &  D.  McKELUCf  and 
E.  A.  McKsLU[.x.-/>iKa(  OtiJbtr  22,  ISSKX 

PATENTS  COMPLKTED, 

IHraovKHKTrs  V»  or  RSLATINO  to  Ph<iT(>i1B.II*HIC  Csmkr.^s. 

A  oommonication  fmin  Frank  A.  liniwiidl,  of  thr  City  of  Rochester,  County  of 

Moaroe  and  HUt«  of  New  York,  United  SUteii  of  America. 

No.  859.     AltbIB  Jout-s  BoiiLT,  323  High  Holbom,  Middlesex.— 

OcUiirr  4,  189(1. 

TiiF  prwent  invf  ntion  has  for  lu  object  to  provide  a  camera  tliat  can  be  folded 

within  miiall  coiiii»m  for  carrying,  and  can  De  so  extendeil  as  to  take  quite  a 

Urge  picture,  and  it  further  has  for  Iti  object  to  provide  »aid  canienui  with 

iiimnn  for  utili«ing  roller  boldrrs  for  Neiiblc  liliii.  thi-rehy  providing  a  i-oiiipara- 

tively  small  detective  camera  wbicli  is  not  only  <tai>.iblr  of  taking  large  plLtiiret, 

tiut  aim  of  containing  toRlcieiit  material  for  a  large  number  of  toein,  these 

being  the  objects  mo«t  Moght  after  in  artlclex  of  this  description. 

Tin?  camera  bolv  .nn.,.t.  nf  a  main  frame,  open   at  the   rear  and  closed 
at  the  front  by  a  '  t'l  the  liottoni  of  the  frame,  and  when  fnhlisl 

<lown,  cnnstltuUn,'  :i  which  the  camera  front  slides.      Thr  liottoiii 

of  the  fhime  is  exteoilwl  to  tl  e  n-ar,  and  fonm  a  supiiort  for  a  casing  jire- 
ferably  enclosing  the  rear  of  the  camera,  while  the  top  is  prot*ote<l  by  a  cover 
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himteil  at  the  forwanl  portion  and  fastened  at  the  rear  by  a  lock  or  catch, 
bdng  capable  of  being  lifted  to  expose  the  top  of  the  roller  bolder  and  permit 
access  to  the  back  of  the  frame  when  desired.  A  suitable  carrj-ing  strap  is 
passed  around  the  camera  body,  being  confined  by  loops,  and  a  handle  is  secured 
to  the  top. 

The  camera  front  carrj'ing  the  lens  and  shutter  is  connected  to  the  inside  of  the 
frame  by  the  bellows  and  is  arranged  to  slide  in  ways  or  guides  on  the  base  of 
the  frame  when  within  the  camera  casing  and  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  door, 
when  the  latter  is  down.  While  this  way  or  guide  may  be  of  any  desired 
constniction,  it  is  preferably  formed  of  plates  connected  to  the  door  and  base 
resjwctively,  small  grooves  being  formed  for  the  accommodation  of  the  flanges 
or  ears  fomied  upon  guiding  and  champing  plates  mounted  on  the  sides  of  an 
extension  of  the  camera  front  The  clampmg  plates  are  provided  at  the  top 
with  Hanges,  and  are  secured  to  the  sides  of  the  extension  by  screws  passing 
through  elongated  slots  and  entering  said  extension. 

Pivoted  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  extension  is  a  plate  having  an  operating 
projection  or  handle,  and  bent  up  at  diagonally  opposite  comers  to  form  cam 
ears,  over  which   flanges  project,  so  that  when  said  phate  is  turned  on  its 

JuTOtal  pin  or  screw  said  cams  will  engage  and  raise  the  plates  clamping  the 
ens,  carrying  front  to  one  or  other  of  the  before-mentioneil  way  or  guide 
plates,  said  plates,  therefore,  constituting  guide  and  clamping  plates,  as  will  be 
understood,  so  that  the  camera  can  be  readily  focussed  by  turning  the  plate 
to  loosen  the  clamping  plates,  then  adjusting  the  frout  on  its  ways,  and  turning 
the  plate  to  clamp  it  timdy  to  its  support.  As  it  is  designed  to  use  this  as  a 
detective  camera,  dispensing  with  a  ground  focussing  glass,  a  suitable  index 
plate  is  provided  on  the  inside  of  the  door,  and  an  index  Is  provided  on  the 
camera  front  co-operating  with  it,  so  that  the  distance  of  the  object  to  Iw 
photoeraphe<l  being  known  or  approximated,  the  appropriate  focus  can  readily 
be  had. 

The  door  is  held  in  proper  position  when  open  by  suitable  slotted  links 
pivoted  to  it,  and  co-operatmg  with  stop  pins  secured  to  the  case  through  the 
slots.  At  the  inner  ends  the  slots  in  these  links  are  slightly  enlarged,  and 
secured  to  the  frame  are  springs  nonnally  pressing  said  links,  so  that  when  the 
door  is  open  they  will  be  moved  so  that  the  before-mentioned  stop  pins  will 
enter  the  recesses  at  the  ends,  thereby  preventing  the  closing  of  the  cover 
without  first  pressing  .said  links  so  as  to  remove  the  recesses  from  engagement 
with  the  pins.  When  the  door  is  closed  it  is'fastened  by  a  spring  catch  at  the 
top  engaging  a  pin  thereon,  the  operating  end  of  the  pin  being  beneath  the 
coYer,  but  capable  of  operation  tneretlirough,  and  said  door  may  be  forced 
open  when  released  from  the  catch  by  springs. 

The  parts  so  far  descrilied  are  capable  of  use  upou  any  of  the  ordinary 
folding  cameras  now  in  use,  whether  closed  at  tlie  rear  or  not,  but  as  it  is 
desirable  to  use  a  roller  holder  for  film  in  the  present  camera,  and  further,  to 
have  it  covered  ami  capable  of  insertion  and  remov.al,  there  is  provided  at  the 
back  of  the  frame  a  chamber  in  which  Is  located  the  roller  holder. 

The  roller  holder  casing  contains  the  ordinary  film  holding  and  feeding 
devices,  and  is  provided  with  the  ojieratiug  handle  of  the  winding  wheel,  pro- 
jecting to  the  outside,  and  upon  the  lid  or  cover  of  the  camera  case  is  a  button 
or  disc  projecting  through,  and  having  on  its  inside  a  slot  which  co-operates 
with  sain  hamUe,  so  that  the  film  may  be  fed  forward  without  opening  the 
cover.  Tlie  indicating  device  for  notifying  the  ojierator  when  an  exposure  of 
film  i.s  wound  forward  may  he  of  any  description,  either  arresting  the  windin" 
devices,  or  it  may  be  one  of  the  audible  kind,  making  a  sliaqi  click  for  each  or 
any  number  of  the  revolutions  of  the  measuring  roller. 

The  front  of  the  holder  casing  is  provided  with  a  bead,  which  it  is  desirable 
to  have  fit  against  or  into  the  back  of  the  camera  frame,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  j)OSsibility  of  light  leaking  in  and  .spoiling  the  film,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  means  for  inserting  the  roller  hohler  from  the  top  and  of  moving  it 
in  squarely  with  the  bead  in  the  recess  in  the  frame  there  are  provided  on  each 
end  arms  pivoted  to  the  frame,  preferably  curved  and  having  slots  on  their 
outer  portion  with  which  co-oiierate  pins  on  the  holder  ends,  the  parts  bein" 
80  arrangcil  that  the  holder  can  be  placed  in  the  ca.-!e  with  the  pins  in  the  slotif 
and  when  the  plates  are  turned  up  the  holder  will  be  pressed  up  light-tight  in 
proper  positioiu  The  ujiper  ends  of  the  last-mentioned  arms  are  provided  with 
projections,  co-operating  witli  suitable  recesses  in  tlie  sides  of  the  frame  when 
the  holder  is  in  proper  position,  preventing  its  accidental  removal,  and  said 
arms  are  sufficiently  elastic  to  hold  the  projection  normally  in  engagement. 
The  extreme  ends  project  above  the  casing  in  convenient  position  to  be 
manlpnlated  by  the  operator  to  Insert  and  remove  the  roller  holder  when 
dednd. 

In  camerxs  em])loying  roller  holders  not  having  covering  slides  or  plate 
holders  which  are  applied  before  the  camera  is  focussed,  it  is  difficult  to 
employ  bellows  between  tlie  lens  frame  and  holder,  for  the  reason  that  when 
the  bellows  is  rapidly  drawn  out  it  will  collajjse,  there  being  no  aperture  for 
admitting  air  to  its  interior  save  through  the  interstices  between  the  holder 
and  camera  back,  which  are  exceedingly  small  in  aproperly  constructe<l  in- 
strument. This  objection  is,  of  course,  more  apparent  in  a  folding  camera 
where  it  is  necessary  to  draw  the  lens  out  quite  a  distance  in  order  to  obtain 
the  first  focus,  and  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  it  there  is  provided  a  channel 
or  pa-ssage,  oi)en  to  the  external  air,  from  the  interior  of  the  camera  which 
will  [>ermit  tlie  ingress  of  air  without  admitting  light  to  fog  the  plate  or  film 
If  the  roller  holder  has  a  large  space  behind  the  fili'ii  support  it  is  preferred  to 
form  an  opening  in  the  bottom,  which,  when  the  holder  is  in  proper  position, 
registers  with  a  cliannel  connected  by  other  channels  witli  suitable  apertures 
In  the  base  beneath  the  bellows  or  at  any  othir  jioint.  By  this  arrangement 
the  camera  front  can  be  extended  or  closed  within  the  casing  without  liability 
of  the  bellows  collapsing  or  getting  out  of  shape  by  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

Pivotc<l  to  the  door  is  a  finder,  consisting  of  a  casing  witli  a  lens  minor 
and  ground  glass  as  usual,  the  supjiorting  brackets  being  preferably  located 
atone  comer  of  said  casing,  whereby  it  can  be  turned  so  as  to  present  the 
ground  glass  upwards,  or  so  as  to  jire-sent  it  at  the  side  if  the  camera  is  sup- 
ported on  a  tripod,  as  may  be  done  by  a  securing  screw  entering  a  nut  or 
socket  in  the  camera  btse.  A  spring  secured  ta  the  door  operates  on  a  pin 
he  adl  '^^l"'  ""'"^  '°  ''"''^  "  against  the  door  la  whichever  position  it  may 
Itc  shutter  employed  may  be  of  any  desired  construction,  but  it  is  prefer- 


ably .such  as  will  not  open  the  lens  opening  while  being  set,  as  there  is  no- 
slide  interposed  between  the  latter  and  the  film,  though,  of  course,  a  suitable 
slide  could  be  employed  if  desired. 

Tlie  manner  of  using  the  camera  will  be  apparent  to  those  skilled  in  the  art, 
and  no  further  descrijition  is  therefore  necessary. 

The  before-descriljed  apparatus  is  capable  of  being  modified  in  many  waya 
without  departure  from  tne  spirit  of  this  invention. 

Improvement  in  Photooraphio  Objectives. 

No.  12,741.    Ernst  Gundlach,   112,  South-avenue,  Rochester,  New 

York,  United  States  of  America.— OctoJcr  4,  1890. 

My  improvement  relates  especially  to  photographic  objectives,  or  combinations 

of  optical  lenses  used  for  the  purpose  of  taking  photographic  portraits,  views, 

and  other  subjects. 

All  the  best  photographic  objectives  Of  modem  type  consist  of  two  acliro- 
matic  or  aplanatic  meniscuses,  this  form  of  lenses  being  the  best  adapted  for 
for  the  puipose  of  obtaining  a  wide  angular  field,  with  a  minimum  of  distortion  at 
or  near  the  edges  of  the  picture.  But  while  for  said  purpose  the  meniscal  form, 
offers  great  advantages  over  .any  other  kind  of  lenses,  a  disadvantage  of  the- 
same,  however,  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  correcting  its  optical  aberrations,  both 
the  spherical  and  the  chromatic,  at  the  same  time,  without  leaving  too  great 
amounts  of  the  so-called  "  alierrations  of  second  order." 

The  object  of  my  improvement  is  the  reduction  of  said  secondary  errors  to  aik 
imperceptible  minimum. 

I  describe  my  invention  as  follows  : — 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  the  colour — dispersive  power  of  flint  glass- 
to  its  medium  refractive  power  (line  D) — commonly  called  "  dispersive  power  " 
or  ' '  dispersion  " — is  greater  than  that  of  crown  glass,  an  achromatic  lens  can 
be  produced  by  the  combination  of  a  (positive)  crown-glass  lens  with  a  negative 
flint-glass  lens,  the  dispersive  power  of  which  is  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  the 
crown-glass  lens ;  for,  with  equal  amounts  of  dispersive  power  (which  neutralise 
each  other),  the  (medium)  refractive  power  of  the  crown-glass  lens  is  greater- 
than  that  of  tlie  flint-glass  lens,  and  tlie  preponderant  part  of  that  of  the 
crown-glass  lens  forms  the  requisite  positive  focal  power  or  focal  length  of  the 
combination,  thus  being  the  true  constituent  of  the  achromatic  lens.  ("  Foc.iI 
power  "  I  temi  the  amplifying  or  reducing  power  of  a  lens  in  relation  to,  or 
expressed  by,  its  focal  length,  the  focal  power  being  inversely  as  the  focal 
length.) 

The  ratio  of  the  focal  power  of  the  crown-glass  lens  to  that  of  the  flint-glass 
lens  of  an  achromatic  combination  is  .as  the  ratio  of  the  dispersive  power  of  the 
flint  glass  to  that  of  the  crown  gla.ss  employed  for  the  construction  of  the- 
lenses,  and  is  inversely  as  the  ratio  of  the  focal  power  of  the  crown-glass  lens 
to  that  of  the  combination. 

From  this  follows  that  the  greater  the  dispersive  power  of  the  flint  glass 
employed,  the  lower  a  focal  power  of  the  crown-glass  lens  will  be  required 
for  a  given  focal  power  of  the  combination  or  achromatic  lens,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  smaller  the  amount  of  colour-dispersion  to  be  corrected  by  th& 
flint-glass  lens  will  be. 

Furthermore,  regarding  the  established  fact  that  in  an  achromatic  lens 
neither  the  spherical  nor  the  chromatic  alierration  can  be  completely  neutral- 
ised, but  that  a  more  or  less  small  proportion  of  said  errors— the  aberrtitious  of 
second  order  (consisting  in  an  incomplete  or  under-correction  of  the  central 
part,  or  toward  the  centre,  and  a  corresponding  over-correction  toward  the 
edge  of  the  lens)  will  always  remain,  it  follows  from  the  foregoing  conclusions 
that  the  amount  of  chromatic  aberration  of  second  order  in  an  achromatic 
combination  will  be  the  smaller  the  greater  the  dispersive  power  of  the  flint 
glass  employed. 

While  thus  the  amount  of  chromatic  aberration  of  a  single  or  uncorrected 
lens  depends,  with  a  given  kind  of  glass,  on  its  focal  power  or  focal  length 
alone,  and  is  to  be  corrected  accordinglj-,  as  was  shown  above,  its  spherical 
aberration  depends  also,  and  in  a  higher  degree,  on  the  form  of  the  lens, 
that  is,  on  the  difference  of  the  curvatures  of  its  surfaces,  and  is  the  greater 
in  amount  the  more  the  curvatures  differ  from  each  other.  (An  equal-sided 
lens  is,  under  ordinary  conditions  of  minimum,  a  meniscus  of  raaxiimim 
spherical  aljerration.) 

The  spherical  aberration  of  a  positive  lens  may,  therefore,  be  corrected 
by  a  negative  lens  of  .almost  .any  focal  power,  if  the  curvatui-es  of  the  same 
can  be  made  to  differ  sufficiently  to  produce  an  amount  of  (negative)  spherical 
aberration  equal  to  that  (positive)  of  the  positive  lens.  If,  therefore,  the 
positive  lens  is  of  minimum  spherical  aberration,  that  is,  equal-sided  or 
nearly  so,  a  negative  meniscus  of  much  lower  focal  power  than  that  of  the 
positive  lens  may  neutralise  or  correct  said  aberration,  and,  since  the 
differential  part  of  the  focal  powers  of  the  components  forms  the  focal  power 
of  the  combination,  the  latter  may,  in  this  case,  be  made  to  be  nearly  as  great 
as  that  of  the  positive  component  of  the  combination. 

But  if  the  positive  lens  of  the  combination  is  in  itself  a  meniscus,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  positive  components  of  the  modem  photographic  objective, 
tlien  the  focal  power  of  its  negative  or  correcting  lens  cannot  be  made  to  be 
much  lower  than  that  of  the  positive  lens,  because  it  would  then  be  impossible 
to  produce,  even  with  the  greatest  admissible  difference  of  its  curvatures,  the 
amount  of  negative  spherical  aberration  required  for  the  correction  of  the 
positive  lens,  and  consequently  the  remaining  focal  power — that  of  the  com- 
bination—will be  very  small  in  comparison  withth.at  of  its  positive  component. 

Hence  the  focal  power  of  the  crown-glass  lens  in  'an  achromatic  meniscus  of 
a  given  focal  power  is  to  be  conip.aratively  great,  and  being  besides  this  a 
meniscus  itself,  its  spherical  aben-ation  must  be  accordingly  great,  thus  leaving 
a  correspondingly  great  amount  of  aberration  of  second  orcler,  after  being  com- 
bined with  the  flint-glass  lens. 

Having  tlius  pointed  out  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  two  optical 
alierrations  of  a  lens,  and  explained  their  different  conditions  of  correction,  it 
remains  to  illustrate  the  principle  after  which  both  corrections  are  conjointly 
accomplished  in  the  meniscus  of  the  modern  photographic  objective. 

Fig.  1  of  the  accompanying  drawing  represents,  in  axial  section,  an  aplanatic 
or  photographic  meniscus  of  modern  type.  It  is  composed  of  a  positive  crown- 
gla.ss  lens  (rf)  and  a  negative  flint-glass  lens  (c),  the  latter  being  of  longer 
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(aMalii*)  fiww  orkfwcr  focal  powtr  tku  tlM  crown-eiaa  lena,  Uitu  leaving 

'loD  ot  th*  UttOT  ■■  tb*  actual  focal  power  or  focal  length 

TIm  linlca  (r)  o(  th*  ItBan  an  of  aqsal  ladiaa  of  cnrva- 

topthcr,  thii  anaBfoneot  Wng  »  aaeearity  in  photo- 


ilMncpdadefaBt  ptttloo 
oftMeoaUaatia       " 


isanpu^,  sovt  <b«  fliBt'idaa  Una  <<)  to  be  made  of  onUnary  flint  glaw, 
■ach  a*  ia  aMNDOiily  bmc[  Ib  lalaii  iip>  objectives  ud  limiJar  achromatic 
,  than  tbttatnaal  Uilaa  («)  of  tk*  lowca.  l«ing,  aa  maj  ba  a«inin«(l,  of 


tba  dia|«ii»a  powws  an  aqoal  in 
a,la  thaeoodiltafbrthaeaiTCetiaa 


tka  proper  llM«h  annaally  ikeirt  camtM*  repaired  for  theeametkniof  the 
•pbariod  abmnan  of  the  meBiaena,  vPI  ba  too  ihort  evrad  for  tka  proper 
ujiiartha  of  tke  chiamatic  altarraticiit,  thoa  prtxlm-ing  a  carreapoadiBg  orcr- 
comeliaBaf  Ikabttar.  If,  ibeo.  tha  oartea  (ri  arv  flattened,  tba  dtapanion  of 
lath  itmm  will  ba  tadocvl,  of  eoana,  bat  tUt  of  the  lUst«la«  laaa  will 
dWihk  k  ■  Ugkir  rjtio  thaa  lliat  of  llw«»wB4bai  laaa,  owiag  to  the  higher 
dbparriva  aowar  of  the  former,  aad  if  tba  fltttan&g  of  tha  earrw  is  coatinaad, 
a  point  win  aoon  ba  naehai  at 
aaoont,  which  eaae,  aa  will  ba 
of  Aa  abeiiaUaaL 

r^i  k  toiUaitiata  thii  caaa^  aha«lk(  the  inner  cnrraa  (<)•  >■  beiageoo- 
aidaably  Oattorthaa  tha  oanaapaadtaf  aaivw  of  Ftg.  1,  thaajaat  eocneliBg 
tba  chraaatk  aharratioa  of  the  eomMMllMi,  of  which  tha  fliat-^aaa  laaa  (e)  h 
BMdtafnhighdlapcraieeriaaaaaaaaaati.  Thadatteaiagof  tbaiaavcorraa, 
howanr,  iatcifcna  with  tha  owiaeMw  tt  the  •nberical  abamtiaa.  which  ia 
tbcnfegr  ndoead  to  a  comvoadlag  aailw  rmirtfnn,  aa  will  ba  oMoa«. 


hwffl  BOW  ba  waaaywrfllnoil  ttaL owinc  to  tba  pataUariy  eooHietfaiK 
NktioH  batwaaa  tha  two  abamtiaDa  ^  AowB,  it  ia  iatpoaribk  to  eombiaa  the 
twiMthaw  of  tha  tw«  abiiMoaa  in  a  ■■lirni  bf  tha  aiagle  OMaaa  of  a 
UTalnaaiaiborordiBBrycraBrbii^  diapenira  fliat  claaa  in  tba  maaaer 
Oal  and  OlMlniad,  lor  with  aMh  glMMa  the  cbroawtfc  abcmtioa  of  tba 
win  ahrqia  ba  \.  wMwabW  w-unneetad  whan  tha  q^badeal 
a  b  eamctad,  or  the  1alt««ni  ba  aaJeitwiaUaJ  wbea  tha  Ihfar 

^^*^-   -      '   waw.  tha  eaaaaatltUa  iBtarfenoce.it  (onarta  iiaaif  that, 

I  of  a  eartaia  lowdtaMaiaa,  or  with  two  tlinii  of  a  cotre- 

|l*  low  Mbnaea  of  dhranfa^U*  daaiied  reaolt  majr  ba  fOUr  aooon- 

*       idal  fKtntMm  tt  tba  gUaML  aa  nqniral,  majr  ba 

by f&wVitlm.    In  iketTalluat ia/aqaiiadtetha 


with  • 


<f  aad emp  1).  hare Ja^, i 


i/aqaUwl 
hnlatlTa 


ti  ,1 
oHpar^ 

k  ibert 


baiia  ^or 


accaratelir 

ISSTm  win  naainliM  aid'  other,  wlw  tlie  inaef  aidaa  ata  df  aecb 
corratofaa  (Fir  1)  aa  to  aaotraltea  tba  apbarieal  ibenatioaa  of  tha  lanaaa. 

Thia  priadpla  waa  dleoorared  maay  jmr*  ago  br  tha  Uto  mathamatictan 
StdabaCof.Oaiaaar,  and  baa  ba«  turn  aiaec  and  op  to  tba  Meant  tiaia 

!_  T  '  -^ "  i  r^     '  '     "       "  ' 

SSiii^  for  tta  laaanfhftaw  of  pbntnpMbfo  ohjectirea. 

It  will  ba  laiBMilanil  that  tha  aaioaat  of  rhromatk  abenatton  of  larODd 
order  ia  an  atbrenaltc  leu  wUI  ba  tha  aaaDer  the  hifiher  the  colour-iliipeniTe 
power  of  tha  fiat  giaaa  (BploTad  for  tba  a^ptirc  lew :  and  tarthar,  that  in  an 
ahaalte  mmtiam  tba  apMrieal  alimaUta  of  naeonii  order  la  coniBatatiTaljr 
MBLaaek  oaalar  thaa  la  ordinarr  aptwatli  lensea.  Bat  notwithataadiiv 
Sfofcet,  tha  wttv awT alao  be  aoMtdanMjr  reduced  by  tba  cnplojmant  of 
Ueb  dtaNnlea  ttat  ^aaa,  mat*  aa  tba  aMaatlc  ebemtioa,  for  tba  naaon 
tiat,  aa  a  BMtlar  tl  tit,  a  high  dlapantra  flat  glai*  haa  alio  a  eaueapuudlagly 
a)  tafkaative  powar.  Let  im  bow  applj  thaee  rale*  Inrenelr  to 
afthaModerBPhotampUetMectiTcai  rapianatad  in  Fig.  l— 
,  aotwUMMdlac  itilMa^  and  niparte  prepartiaa,  aa 
„  lafcet  ii  mtbilaai  fcbareiit  to  the  ■una,  nnmlaHBi  ia  aa 

i  of  both  abanatioBa  of  Miaai  ofiler,  u  aa  taaritabla  eoeaa- 

-laaaia  of  fha  ■aiiliiliiunt  ofaflintgluteef  eztreaialr  low  dlsperdTe  power. 
It  tf,  thaiAre,  tJM  object  of  m;  inmUoa  to  ndnca  thaaa  delMa  to  - 


Witt 


taBM,  «bMl  ead  I  aoeoaipUeh  aa  « 
■Blagr  for  tba  Bv«i««  I?"  •  y^ 


^ tUat  giaaa,  and  ciTa  tba  laaa, 

powirtetba  eorraction  of  tba  chraoMtic 
uiuialt   liiaapectlra  of  tba  fcm  of  tba 


crnwn-glafa  lent— aa  U  iequire<l  for  the  correction  of  Die  spherical  aberration, 
and  then  adapt  the  fonn  of  the  crown-glaes  leus  to  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
presenra  the  normal  meniacal  form  of  the  combination. 

In  tliii  way  I  re<luce  botli  aWrrations  of  second  onler  considerably,  while, 
at  the  tame  time,  fully  pre9er^ing  the  t-aluable  qnalitiea  cousinteut  with  the 
present  photographic  meuiacns,  as  will  he  anderstood  from  the  foUowinf!. 

Let  us  refer  again  to  the  meniscus  ( Fig.  2),  in  which  the  negative  lens,  i-,  is 
made  of  a  high  dixperaiTe  flint  iiUss  and  the  inner  curves,  <-,  are  so  much 
Battened  that  tha  chromatic  aberration  of  the  combination  is  correcteil. 

We  remember  tliat  at  thia  ]>oiut  the  spherical  aberration  is  only  jiortly  or 
nndar-eoirectol,  and  the  problem  is,  therefore,  to  find  a  Bnital)le  way  of  altering 
tha  form,  respectively  shortening  the  meniacal  curvature  of  the  leus,  c,  without 
"'""g't  ita  focal  power,  and  the  external  surfaces,  n  and  i. 

Lat  oa  lappoaa  taa  lana,  e,  to  be  flexible,  the  lens  it,  however  to  be  in  a  fluid 
xtata  ;  let  na  foitber  preanma  the  whole  to  be  enclosed  in  a  veasel,  for  the  imr- 
poae  of  ifteauiiing  the  outer  form  of  tlie  meniscus,  the  vessel,  however,  to  lie  a 
little  wider  from  <i  to  i,  so  as  to  give  the  lens,  il,  more  body,  as  vliowu  in 

riM.3. 

Now  let  the  lens,  r,  ba  bent  Inward  at  ita  edge  all  around,  while  at  ita  centre 
it  ii  held  against  the  aide,  '',  of  the  reaael  (as  is  indicated  by  the  arrows)  in 
order  to  shorten  the  meniacal  curvature  of  the  lens.  This  o]Hrration  will  pro- 
duce a  apace  between  tha  lena,  c,  and  the  aide,  b,  of  the  vessel,  which  wilt  be 
filled  np  gnulaally,  hj  a  oorreaponding  portion  of  the  fluid,  (/,  as  the  space 


Lat  tha  operatioB  be  eontinueil  until  the  cnnratnre  and  the  ooircajHrndingly 
inenaaing  n«gativ«  apherleal  aberration  of  the  lens  have  reacheil  the  point  where 
the  latter  (the  abeiTWon)  ia  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  the  crown-glass  lens  (or 
rather  tha  flnid  part  of  the  combination),  when  the  desired  purpoee  will  be 
aeeonpUihad.  Thia  itaga  of  tranafonnation  is  indicated  in  Fig.  3  by  dotted 
Uaea,  and  Fig.  4  npnaenta  the  new  (thus  create<l)  type  of  aplanatic  meniscus, 
aa  it  ia  to  ba  eoaatraetad  for  ptnetical  nae,  of  the  proper  matarlala. 

nafonBOf  tbaerowB-ghMakBa,  d,  Fig.  4,  has  ceriainlT  undergone  a  material 
chaafa  at  the  Mma  time  with  that  of  the  flint-glaia  lens,  aa  will  be  seen, 
appareatly.  and  in  fart,  being  now  of  hut  little  lees  spherical  aberration  than 
tba  etowa-glasa  lena,  >f.  Fig.  1,  of  the  ordinary  doarilet  meniscus.  But  the 
layflililin  porttaa  of  it  aaa  paied  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  Hint-glaas 
laHffondiKthaiaaaawerMrB-glaaelaBa,/,  of  nearly  luob  a  form,  aa  if  it 
had  baaa  diraetly  a^aiatad  ftom  <f  by  a  cat 

Thus  the  two  new  lenaea,  il  and/,  together,  or  their  single  equivalent,  have  a 
focal  power  and  a  mf^^i***^  curvature,  which  are  nearly  eoual  to  thoee  of  d, 
m^  i,  Uia  abemtiona  <^  which  Utter  are  considerably  lees  in  amount  than 
tbaaaofil.  Fig.  1,  aa  waa  shown  before.  Hence  the  correction  of  the  abem- 
tioaa  of  tba  comMnad  leaaaa,  <t  and  /,  Fig.  4,  or  their  equivalent,  will  leave 
aeeordingiy  small  amoonta  of  tha  respective  slierrations  of  aecond  order. 

It  ia  well  established  in  the  optical sdenoe  that  the  aberrations  of  second  or 
hlaber  order  are  tha  moat  siasatlil  defects  in  any  known  fonn  of  aplanatic 
ulilautlias  or  oplfaal  miaistaB,  and  that,  although  their  complete  removal 
bamr  ia  Impuwlliflltjf.  the  ladnction  of  the  same  in  any  measure,  however 
saudI,  -signnka  a  vahiabU  anhaacement  of  the  optical  excellence  of  said 
appanto*.  Thanfore,  I  raoud  my  new  photographic  meniscus  devcribed 
sMvo  and  Ulnatrateil  in  FI^  4,  as  being  on  essential  improvement  over  that 
invoited  tiy  Steinheil  and  ripraaented  in  Fig.  1.  Aa  will  be  seen,  the  lena  is  a 
triplat,  novel  in  the  form  of  its  comionents  and  in  the  order  of  their  conibina- 
tiOB.  A  Barticalar  novelty  ia  this  compouml  ia  the  negative  crown-glass  lens,/, 
saeb  kiad  of  leaaea  havinf  aot  been  employed  in  positive  aplanatic  meniacuiea 


DKrixmoiCi, 

'  Poaitive  laaa  "  I  tann  any  of  the  following : 
,  a  l)l|BI>«oavax  laaa, 


9.  a  eooeavo-ooovaz  lens,  tba  convex  side  of  which  has  a  short  radios  of 
curvature  than  tba  ooacave  aida. 


"  Niotive  leas  "  I  term  any  of  the  following : 

1,  a  ^aao-«oaeave  lena, 

2,  a  doubU-concave  leaa. 


3,  a  concBfO-eoavez  laaa,  tha  convex  side  of  which  has  a  longer  radius  of 
eonratara  thaa  the  concave  side. 

A  maaiacna  is  a  concavo-convex  lens. 

Having  now  [laKicnlarly  dascribad  and  ascertained  the  nators  of  my  said  in- 
vention, and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  what 
I  claim  is :— In  a  photogiaphio  olijective,  a  componnd  meniscus,  consisting  of  a 
n^Stive  flint-glaaa  meimcw,  a  negative  crown-glass  meniscns,  and  a  poaitive 
crown-ghas  meniscus,  so  eombiaed  tlut  the  flint-glass  meniscus  is  enclosed  by 
the  two  crown-glass  meniaonaes,  facing  with  its  convex  siile  towani  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  native  crown-||las«  roeaiscns,  and  with  its  concave  side 
toward  tha  convex  side  of  tha  positive  crown-glass  meniscus. 


iJiFROvnima  w  PHtmraitAPHic  Aitabatub. 

No.  12,798.    EnifOXD  Bukh,  Paris.— Octofter  4,  1890. 

Mr  invention  relates  to  apparatus  for  taking  instantaneous  photographs  of 
any  deaired  ol^ect,  whether  moving  or  at  rest,  without  the  apparatus  and 
operatioo  being  noticed  by  byatandcrs.  Tha  apparatus  is  snioll,  and  easily 
coBcaaled,  and  is  intendsd  more  espedally  to  be  carried  under  and  Iw  oon- 
cealed  by  the  necktie  of  the  petm)n  aning  it,  the  lens  taking  the  place  of  the 
scarf-pin  ordinarily  worn. 

It  consists  of  a  thin,  rectangular,  flat  liox,  provided  with  a  cover.  Sensitive 
photographic  platea  of  any  of  the  usual  well-known  kinds,  square  or  round, 
are  placed  in  i^aines,  soldered  to  an  endless  chain,  which  passes  round  two 
corresponding  whads  or  pinions.  By  turning  tba  pinion,  by  means  of  a  bnttoa 
placed  ont^£  the  box,  each  plato  in  ■nocasHon  eaa  ba  nooght  oppoalto  to  a 
cinntlar  opening  in  tha  upper  part  of  the  box,  and  liehind  the  leaa.  A  ipiiag 
keeps  in  its  place  the  pu^  which  ia  behinil  the  opening.    The  lena  can  be 
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instantaneously  nncovere<l  when  desired  by  a  movable  shutter  o))ened  by 
pulling  a  striii)f,  or  by  pressing  an  elastic  Iwll,  iu  the  well  understood  way. 

The  lens  and  the  shutter,  with  the  mechanism  for  opening  the  latter,  are 
contained  iu  a  recess,  or  cell,  projecting  in  front  of  the  box. 

The  sensitive  plates  may  be  of  any  shape,  number,  and  size,  as  may  be 
desir«d,  and  the  entire  apparatus  can  be  very  readily  and  easily  concealed 
uncler  the  clothing,  csiieoially  behind  a  necktie  or  scarf,  so  that  any  person  or 
objects  can  l>o  instantaneously  pliotographed. 

The  apparatus  may  lie  made  of  wood,  metal,  or  other  suitable  material. 

Having  now  particularly  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said 
Invention,  and  in  what  manner  the  same  is  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that 
what  I  claim  is— The  ajiparatus  for  instantaneously  photographing  persons 
or  objects,  consisting  of  a  flat  box,  the  movable  cells,  containing  sensitive 
plates,  adiustnble  by  a  button,  a  spring  lens,  and  instantaneous  slmtter,  the 
apparatus"  being  conceale<l  behind  the  necktie,  or  scarf,  or  other  part  of  the 
clothing  of  the  person  using  it 

IMI'HOVBMENTS  IN  OB  CONNBCTED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CaMEBAS. 

No.  16,558.  Herbert  Geobqk  Hkyburs,  16,  Upper  Montague-street, 
Middlesex.— tlc/(Af/-  4,  1890. 
Mv  invention  has  for  its  object  to  provide  a  combined  camera  and  box  or 
receptacle  for  sensitised  plates  or  surfaces  which  is  very  simple  in  construction 
•od  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  the  plates  or  sensitised  surfaces  being 
anccessively  di.wharged,  exposed,  and  then  returned  to  the  box  iu  any  desired 
order.  According  to  my  invention,  I  so  combine  the  storage  box  with  or  attach 
it  to  the  camera  that  it  can  lie  moved  relatively  thereto,  so  that  either  of  the 
plates  therein  can  \>e  brought  opposite  to  a  slot  in  the  camera  sufficiently  wide 
to  admit  only  one  plate  at  a  time  therethrough,  and  into  the  guides  or  supports 
for  the  plate  in  the  camera.  In  connexion  with  the  storage  lx)x,  I  use  a 
shutter,  which  can  tie  brouglit  into  such  a  iwsitiou  that  it  leaves  only  the 
ilesired  one  of  the  plates  in  the  storage  box  .it  liberty  to  pass  out  therefrom. 
The  i>ortion  of  this  .shntter  which  protnides  from  the  apparatus  may  be 
marked  »o  that  it  can  readily  be  used  as  an  indicator  as  to  which  of  the  plates 
is  at  lil>erty  to  lie  passed  into  the  camera  when  it  is  brought  into  line  with  the 
slot  in  the  camera.  Whilst  not  limiting  myself  to  precise  details,  I  will 
descrilw  more  particularly  an  arrangement  which  will  answer  well  in  .order  to 
more  clearly  explain  the  nature  of  my  invention. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  lx)x  for  plates  or  sensitised  surfaces  and  a  camera, 
which  can  1«  fitted  up  side  by  side  so  as  to  take  up  as  little  space  as  possiljle. 
This  storage  Iwx  is  proviiled  with  grooves  or  ledges  to  receive  the  plates  or 
sensitised  surfaces.  The  side  of  this  l>ox  is  provided  with  the  aforesaid  shutter, 
which  I  prefer  to  be  a  jointed  on«,  similar  in  construction  to  tlie  well-known 
Venetian  shutter.  This  shutter  is  provided  with  an  opening  which  admits  of 
any  plate  falling  through  when  opposite  to  it.  The  camera  may  have  either  a. 
rigid  or  sliding  body,  or  be  constructed  with  a  bellows,  or  in  any  of  tlie  ordinary 
or  other  convenient  forms,  with  usual  adjustments,  but  without  any  remov- 
able or  separate  back  or  slide.  Tlie  end  opposite  to  where  the  lens  is  attached 
is  provided  with  grooves  in  the  position  to  receive  the  plates  or  sensitised 
surfaces  for  exposnre,  which  enter  through  an  opening  in  the  side  next  to  the 
storage  box. 

Having  brought  the  opening  in  the  storage-box  shutter  opposite  the  plate  it 
is  desired  to  expose,  that  opening  is,  by  moving  tlie  storage  box,  brought 
opposite  to  the  slot  iu  the  side  of  the  camera,  and,  by  tilting  the  plate,  is 
caused  to  pass  from  the  storage  lx)x  through  the  opening  left  for  it  by  the 
shutter,  and  through  the  slot  iu  the  camera  into  the  grooves  for  exposure  in 
the  camera.  Tlie  storage  box  lieing  now  returned  to  its  normal  position,  covers 
the  opening  in  the  camera,  and  the  slide  can  only  be  returned  to  the  box  by 
reversing  the  operation.  The  portion  of  the  Veuetiau-lid  shutter  that  is  drawn 
from  the  storage  liox  will  fold  over  the  box,  and  it  may  be  conveniently 
prorided  with  a  stoji  to  regulate  the  position  of  the  box  itself  and  to  insure  the 
openings  being  brought  opposite  one  another.  The  ribs  of  the  shutter  may  be 
nambered  to  indicate  which  plate  is  free  to  move,  and  a  handle  on  the  top  of 
the  box  itself  will  enable  its  being  easily  drawn  along  relatively  to  the  camera 
for  the  withdrawal  or  replacement  of  a  jdate. 


MtHinqH  of  ftoctetiejEJ. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
OCTOBBR  28.— Technical  meeting.— Mr.  T.  Seba.stian  Davis  in  the  chair. 

In  accordance  with  the  annual  custom,  the  October  technical  meeting  was 
"^irEv    ''*  ""^  display  and  expUination  of  the  apparatus  in  the  Society's 


The  first  e.xhibit  showni  was  Watkins's  exposure  meter.  Mr.  Watkins  said 
that  methods  of  calculation  hitherto  in  use  for  exposure  had  not  been  satis- 
factory through  not  being  based  npon  recognition  of  all  the  factors  that  entered 
into  the  case.  These  factors  were  the  light,  the  speed  of  tlie  plate,  the  subject, 
the  diaphragm,  anil  sometimes,  but  not  always,  distance  liad  also  to  be  reckoue<l 
for.  Each  factor  had  a  distinct  influence,  and  should  be  reckoned  separately. 
If  it  was  .attempted  to  take  two  factors  together  the  result  is  generally  con- 
fusion. In  the  instrument  which  he  showed  there  were  various  columns 
arranged  for  convenience  on  a  cylinder  in  the  form  of  a  slide  rule.  The  acti- 
nometer  which  he  employed  was  furnished  with  paper  coated  with  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver  emulsion  and  treated  with  nitrite  of  potiish.  The  method  of 
obser\'ation  was  to  note  the  time  reiiuired  for  the  paper  to  darken  to  a  standanl 
tint,  a  weight  suspended  by  a  chain  is  kept  swinging,  and  the  oscillations 
counted.  This  was  more  convenient  than  looking  at  a  watch,  as  the  paper 
could  be  observed  continuously.  Tlie  next  factor  was  the  rapidity  of  the 
plate,  and  the  column  appropriated  to  this  point  was  fixed  to  the  proper  num- 
ber with  regard  to  the  first  column,  and  so  on  with  the  other  factors  and 
columns,  the  last  of  which  would  be  found  to  point  to  a  number  indicating  the 
exposure  required. 

Mr.  T.  Samuels  showed  a  camera  and  stand  arranged  for  work,  but  with 
the  packing  cases  still  so  conveniently  attached  to  them  th.at  it  was  the  work 
of  a  very  short  time  to  repack  for  transport.  At  the  front  of  the  camei'a  was  a 
sliding  U  piece,  which  allowed  a  considerable  rising  and  falling  motion  to  the 
front  as  well  as  a  lateral  and  swinging  one.  The  camera  was  also  furnished 
with  a  scale  for  focussing,  and  he  found  this  work  so  satisfactorily  that  when 
he  looked  at  the  focussing  screen  it  was  merely  necessary  to  observe  the  amount 
of  subject  upon  it.  He  also  showed  camera  cases  made  of  stout  Willesden 
paper,  which  appeared  to  be  eft'ective  and  easily  constructed. 

Dr.  Lindsay  John.son  showed  some  pencils  for  writing  upon  glass  or  metal 
which  he  thought  would  prove  servic^eable  iu  photogriipliy.  He  had  seen  them 
at  the  Berlin  Medical  Congress,  but  he  thought  they  would  be  very  serviceable 
for  writing  on  negatives  and  for  working  on  the  back  of  them  as  well  as  on  the 
front,  if  necessary.  He  thought  in  this  way  we  might  obtain  the  beautiful 
effects  of  light  touches  seen  in  Mr.  Davison's  pictures. 

Mr.  Arnold  Spiller  inquired  whether  the  pencils  etched  the  glass. 

Mr.  L.  Warnerke  said  they  did  not,  but  contained  wax,  which  adhered  to 
the  glass. 

Dr.  .Johnson  also  showed  a  lens  by  Hartneck  in  which  the  boro-silicate  glas.'i 
of  Jena  had  been  used.  He  had  not  made  a  complete  examination  as  to  its 
merit.s,  but  was  inclined  to  think  that  there  was  less  astigmatism  and  less  flat- 
ness of  field  than  in  the  ordinary  rapid  doublets. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Humphries  showed  a  hand  camera  ;  the  plates  were  in  met."!! 
holders  pivoted  on  the  top. 

Messrs.  Morley  k  Cooper  showed  an  automatic  time  and  instantaneous 
shutter  of  French  origin,  also  a  light  camera  and  stand. 

Mr.  G.  Renwick's  exhibit  consisted  of  a  dark  .slide,  the  shutter  of  which  had 
a  locking  arrangement,  preventing  a  second  exposure  being  given  to  the  sam& 
plate. 

Messrs.  Lewis's  automatic  plate  rocker  was  wound  up  and  shown  in  action, 
and  the  Excelsior  plate  washer,  by  W.  Rooke,  was  next  produced.  The  novel 
point  in  this  appliance  was  that  the  spray  pipe,  being  attached  to  floats 
working  in  side  chambers,  was  kept  at  a  given  height  from  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

Messrs.  Swinden  &  Earp's  hand  camera  and  Pearson  &  Denham's  reducing^ 
camera  were  next  shown. 

Messrs.  Marion's  exhibit,  including  Bain's,  Kershaw's,  ."ind  Cloakley's 
shutters  were  then  shown  in  action.  Krugener's  Simplex  camera  was  also 
displayed. 

Messrs  Mawson  &  Swan  showed  Payne's  photo-micrographic  apparatus, 
Lomen's  reflex  ami  sport  cameras,  auil  Hume's  cantilever  enlarging  apparatus. 

A  camera  with  aluminium  fittings,  conferring  great  lightness,  was  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Gotz ;  and  after  the  exhibits  of  Messrs.  England,  Shew,  and  Crouch 
had  been  shown,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
October  23,— Mr.  C.  H.  Cooke  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Atkins  desired  to  correct  what  he  thought  was  a  wrong  deduction 
in  his  paper  on  Slercosropic  PhotixjTdphij  read  at  the  preceding  meeting  of  the 
Association.  He  had  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  effect  of  great  sepa- 
ration of  the  lenses  in  tiking  a  stereoscopic  view  was  not  to  cause  a  round 
object  to  appear  oval,  but  to  cause  an  exaggerated  or  fast-receding  perspective. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  exaggerated  or  false  perspective  as  belonging  to 
photographs  taken  with  wide-angle  lenses,  and  instanced  a  case  in  which  a  vase 
at  the  side  of  the  picture  had  been  represented  as  being  higher  on  one  side  than 
the  other. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  said  the  violent  perspective  seen  in  pictures  including 
very  wide  angles  was  not  false  or  even  exaggerated  (which  meant  something 
beyond  what  was  true),  but  was  the  only  perspective  in  which  they  could  be 
represented  from  the  standpoint  and  line  of  sight  chosen,  and  everything  would 
fall  into  its  place  if  viewed  at  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  the  focus  of  the  lens 
used.  The  perspective  of  the  marginal  part  of  a  picture  distant  from  the  point 
of  sight  would  look  wrong  if  that  part  were  cut  out  and  placed  a.s  a  separate 
picture  in  the  line  of  sight,  although  in  its  proper  place  it  was  quite  correct. 
He  illustrated  his  remarks  by  diagrams  on  the  blackboard,  and  showed  a 
drawing  of  a  building  in  which,  .-uthough  the  walls  were  rectangular,  the 
vanishing  lines  converged  towards  the  same  hand.  This  might  be  true  per- 
spective at  the  side  of  tlie  picture,  although  if  cut  out  and  looked  at  by  itself 
.an  impression  of  falseness  was  conveyed.  The  direction  in  which  the  parallel 
lines  of  a  building  converged  did  not  depend  absolutely  upon  which  end  of  the 
building  was  nearest  to  the  spectator,  but  upon  wliich  end  of  it  wa«  in  a  plane 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  sight  nearer  to  the  .spectator. 

Mr.  W.  WooDBUBV  showed  some  specimens  of  "celarotype"  printing,  a  pro- 
cess which  was  stated  to  be  one  of  printing  by  means  of  an  emulsion  of 
citrated  chlor'de  of  silver.     The  printing,  he  stated,  was  about  twice  as 
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npid  u  that  apoo  albmnoi  paper,  Okl  Um  piinU  were  uaeiiahle  to  any 
tooiqg  bath.  Another  adfanti^  wm  that  I«tt«rpriiita  ooold  be  obtained 
from  weak  nc^atirca  than  npoii  albaaan  paper.    Tbe  photograph  wa*  apon 


tha  ivbeek  aaa  the  paper  bens  eoatad  with  a  chalk  fadac  bann ' 

with  aoraUo^  the  faMP  ww  raiy  tea  aad  the  dataU  pwaeniiJ  better  than 

with  albaaea  paper. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Bmoob  had  found  a  piactieal  dUScQltj  in  working  with  thia  paper 
tron  tbe  rtna>  curling  that  took  plaei  fai  the  water  and  toning  (olntioni. 

Mr.  T.  1.  ritBSWATBa  draw  attattw  to  a  iwge  of  Olnstratknu  io  tbe 
enimt  Bnaibar  of  /'■»  which  ha  thmgjbt  eootaiaed  a  alw  on  photMirapheni, 
and  HTaial  aMmbn*  eipuaMd  thak  npet  that  tbe  pablie  ahonld  auppoM 
that  aetiona  lOch  aa  wan  hen  ■Ifiieail  wooM  find  ujr  tjmfXhj,  lapport,  or 
imitstioB  tnm  the  body  cCphotagnphMa  at  large. 


CAXBUCLUa 
OcToau  3S,— Mr.  A.  MakaO  fai  tha  «Mr. 
Mr.  B.  J.  HcumnT  nad  a  fa/m  wUtiad  rU  /Mnd  Keomlmctlom  of 
Mr.  Hwpkp  daaoibad  Ue  wathod  of  obtaining 
.1  dfnct  Iroai  BHlBTCa  and  ncgatina  in  one  operation. 
Hailatad  that  ha  had  bcoi  M  to  hb oparinMaU  by  MoelhiM  which  trana- 
pind  batwaaa  htwaalf  ani  Mr.  BaiAaiin.  a  wdl-kaowa  Aaatrian  anateor, 
ha  had  iha  plaaava  ot  inlwli^ai  to  the  Clnh  aa  •  lanhrr.    Tbe 

r  than  that  for 
r  dilata  daraloper. 

,       fldrpoaitiTe  from  a 

loutirc  PriaU  taken  (tam  thaaa  aeeaater  nagaUraa  wen  handed  ronna,  ao<l 
the  lactam  aaid  be  hoped  to  ao  iapiV**  the  rnolu  m  to  obtain  the  icoond 
aeptin  aa  tim  tnm  the  appeanaoa  af  fcg  aa  the  oriftanL    Pbaitin  priaU 


ymmMwm  mm 
vaSUtrntmA 
Haitatad  tha 
pind  hetwaai 

whiM  hahai  

■athed,  pa*  Ma«7,'«M  to  dn  ■■  «BMMn  nuar  tiaaa  vaMar 
•arml  dwalapwaat  and  than  to  4iMbf  with  an  extnn^  dih 
The  rcnih^waa  a  nry  priatoMa  aapMin  MB  a  aefOiTa  or  far  p 
"'■"'*  "     '  DagaUraa  wen  ha 

M  naalta  an  to  ol 
g  a*  the  ortofaML 
ttanipafwaa  bj 
iraranni  wwv  aiao  aaown. 

AloaKaadiManattaf  coavMHtiMtkaatookplacenpaBtheaal^aetof  the 
II  laiwla  iBTDlnd  fai  tha  proeta«. 

On  TbarMlar.  Nonaher  «.  Mr.  J.  Oaie  will  rtwl  a  papar  MUtled  OmmUy 
Xmmiltt  »Uk  a  Ouwm.  The  pasar  will  b«  illiutratad  br  bulem  alida. 
MartbiK  A  kalf-pnat  alfht  p.u. 

a 

HOLBOBX  OAIORA  CL(7R 

OcToan  M.-«Udaa  h)r  MaMB.  CkMK  Tkorpr.  Thomnoo,  and  Banton  wan 
ahown  befen  aa  Intanalad  lallMto  «r  Menbm  aod  Meada;  ahar  which 
pitoti  «B  rhUowtaid'a  atMotjrpa  imI  ■MkMan  cclcrotnw  paper  wan  paMcd 


nban  tkaa  left  aad  ««l  a  to  aee  tha  flniah  of  the  Pbotdgnphan' 
BaoaalaBt  laaoriaMaa  ■twtaiaiaaat  rt  Aadartoa'*  altarwanla. 


THE  Lxsntas  sotren'. 

Tn  tat  maeting  of  the  eaaoa  WM  Ml  at  30.  iianorcreqaan^  oa  Oetobar  IS, 
when  Mr.  Amnaw  Panuu  gara  aa  aUram  on  Thr  Modem  A/mlitatiomi  nmd 
Afpliamfm  </  iMt  lamUrn.  Allar  Wi^  aUa.UBg  to  tha  early  Uetorr  of  tha 
laatara,  tha  Icctnnr  fiaiiJil  to  aMirfte  the  nrioaa  porta  of  a  lanlara, 
lakiaf  fai  onlar  tha  body,  whan  ha  dwelt  on  tha  adraatua  of  pnrtabUity, 
iiho«{agaaaMUIraalaataimwkiA.whibtca(«bte  oT  dofaw  aU  that  a  lanten 
«<<»<tMiy  mailia  IhiB  tMaM  do^  packid  with  an  Ita  iMBto  eoaiplete  into  a 
haaaiartarthaJtoaf  M  wdlaaiji  Mi;  the  eoadanav,  daaeribiag the dif- 
iwkiAlwaattiBdMtoadaad  —i  at  diCMaatUnm;  thalaaa. 


witha  pnjactiaa 
■opa^ab 
Tha  aenai  aaad  by  tha  laetarv  waaa  pgrtahie  oaa  < 

tbtnfs  Mr.  PHnga  ahowed  a  adaati«a^i!aali  l"  '  i  l|ii   1  f 1 1 __. 

«c,  aa  tha  ecwaa  bafcn  a  daaa,  aad  a  piidautluu  mieraeeopaof  annat  aiaple 
1  by  hinadt    flannu  piaeea  of  lantern  uparotaa  wen 

>  baiaa  a  Uatwrn  coaati  iict«<l  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Stewaid  for 

■poCoae 


Iaap< 


I  haa^ad  easiUe  |«wer. 


I  for  the  1 


r 18BO-91. 


WBBT  LOJfDO.f  PHOTOORAPUIC  aOCTBTY, 
Otobkr  34. -Mr.  C.  BOtoa  (the  ntlUag  Pr«ai>lant)  intradaead  Mr.  Walter 
Ailam  (trovn,  who  hail  beea  efaeted  to  tLl  otBca  for 

Mr.  WUUaai  iiehoaUM,  r.fLAJO,  wwdaetad  a 

la  aaawar  to  a  ^aiMoa  aa  to  tha  hat  aMona  of  radaeii«  a  nagaUre  which 
had  heaa  nrw  latiaiMiil  with  BMmay,  Mr.  Wnnaa  aaid  that  Howard 
Famier't  raiadng  Mlatioa,  eompoeed  of  i 


Tiier't  raiadna  aolatioa,  eompoeed  of  frrricyaaide  of  potaariom  and  hypo 
nlH  genrrally  be  foond  to  anawar  wdl.  biit  in  the  caaa  of  a  yellow  negatire 
he  pnfamd  to  nee  oaoaa  hianeh. 

■r.  W.  A.  9mm,  la  Iha  eoaon  afhb  inaninnl  addma,  thanked  tbe 
■natew  t»  the  hoaMf  ooaftmd  apta  Um.  Ha  <lid  aot  propoaa  to  da- 
Ma  Ibaoi  bv  makiag  a  loag  apaacb,  alttwigh  a  Kentleman  had  anggntad  to 
htaat  Iha  laat  meeting  a  whwai  whiah  tt  waii  nai.!  wonld  meet  with  the 
apiwuial  af  enry  oaa,  aaamly,  that  he  AoaM  give  a  hirtory  of  photocrapby 
Itaai  Ha  Mrth.  He  did  aot  kaow  what  tta  Ihaiiap  of  tha  aambm  w^Se,  Wt 
ft  htmaaif  ha  ahoHdand  at  tha  nry  aHpatiaa.  aad  iataadad  to  conHna  hia 
>«tov>M  wllMa  a  rery  maeh  amallar  ooaaaaa.  In  the  flnt  place,  it  Maroed  to 
hia  that  photovnpby  waa  poraly  ia  ita  bteey,  notwltbutanding  the  raat  im- 
h  had  bean  amda  aiaea  ta  dkeorery,  both  ia  tU  diraetioa  of 


teehnique  and  of  art,  and  no  one  could  prophesy  tbe  changes  which  might  occur 
eren  daring  the  short  jierioil  of  their  own  lives ;  much  remained  to  be  dis- 
coTered.  Many  present  would  |iroliiibIy  recollect  that  their  early  attempts  at 
aaeoring  the  lilceneaaea  of  friemls  <lid  not  meet  with  the  approbation  which  was 
expected.  He  conld  recall  a  warm  invitation  from  an  acquaintance,  which, 
howerer,  waa  conpled  with  the  limitation  that  lie  did  not  bring  his  camera  ; 
since  then  he  was  glad  to  say  the  restriction  had  been  withdrawn,  so  possibly 
hia  attempts  at  portraitnn  had  somewhat  tmprove<l  In  r^iard  to  landscape 
work  the  photographer  waa  bronght  fiuse  to  face  with  the  serious  drawback 
that  liowerer  sacoeaalU  in  other  respects  the  photograph  might  be  it  always 
lacked  colour,  skica  also  were  dimcnlt  to  obtain  in  the  same  negative,  and  the 
relative  values  of  distances  were  oflen  misrepresente<L  It  was  one  thing  to 
see  a  pretty  composition  on  the  screen,  and  quite  another  to  produce  the  same 
result  in  the  photograph,  which  was  often  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  photo- 
grapher 19  of  the  plate.  Although  he  spoke  with  an  indifferent  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  he  did  not  think  natural  ooloun  wouM  ever  be  produced  in  tha 
negative,  but  in  reganl  to  the  tnie  rendering  of  skies  tbe  present  difBcultiea 
wouhl  t«  orervome.     Speaking  of  the  manipulation  of  tbe  plate,  he  thouj^t 

V' ~ '  rable  art  might  Im  exhibited  in  its  <leveIopment.     A  very  great 

rt  waa  nnwaiaty  in  selecting  the  picture  ancl  arranging  ii  on  the 
1  'ey  must  aot  f<nget  that  they  could  not  manipulate  a  foreground 

liku  ik  luLiuter,  they  most  take  nature  as  they  found  it,  or  leave  it  alone ;  many 
a  good  picture  was  spoilt  by  bad  develoiuneut,  ami  in  tbe  same  way  many  a 
badly  eipoeed  plate  ooald  )>e  saved  by  skiltul  treatment  When  it  came  to 
the  after-openrfion  of  washing,  kc,  the  work  was  mere  dnidger}-.  In  the 
fint  handbook  he  bad  rea<l  it  wa*  stated  that  washing  by  hand  was  the  most 
effechial  method,  and  recommended  that  twenty  changes  of  water  should  be 
given,  with  an  interval  of  ten  minutea  betareen  each  change.  Thoae  who  were 
fond  of  llgnrea  would  Had  that  that  was  a  very  protracted  operation,  and  to  a 
boay  man  a  gnat  waste  of  time.  Although  print  ami  negatire  washers  existed 
in  enry  eoaoeirable  variety,  it  seemal  to  bira  tliat  the  washing  itself  might  Iw 
obriatol,  and  that  the  aama  eliamieal  aid  which  introduoeii  tbe  hypo  might  be 
invoked  to  ejeot  it  in  tha  awna  anmmary  manner.  .Speaking  of  the  photo- 
grapher rather  than  of  tha  ■atarials,  he  could  not  help  noticing  the  large 
namber  of  people  who  took  ont  six  plates,  and  we^  not  happy  nnless  they 
them  all  olT  before  retaining.  That  sbonhl  ba'  altenxl.  Comparing  the 
with  tha  pafartar,  tEa  latter  did  not  try  to  paint  everythingbe 
>•.»  i  ha  aalaelad  hia  anltfact  with  gnat  can  and  deliberation.  The 
priadpla  aheold  gnida  tlte  photographer,  who  should  bring  the  platea 
■wwa  nn«xi«rMe<l  rather  than  expose  them  reckleesly  on  unsuitable  subjects. 
Another  fault  with  amatenn  was  the  ineeoaant  craving  after  novelties.  Bisfora 
a  particuUr  make  of  plate  was  mastered  it  was  diacuded,  and  a  tnah  bnnd 
chosen.  It  waa  the  same  with  the  shuttan,  lenasa,  and  other  things.  Ha 
would  impresa  upon  them  the  many  advanta^  to  be  derived  fh>m  joining  a 
Hociety,  and  he  •■ongratulateil  tbatn  upon  tbe  good  position  to  which  their  own 
had  attainoi.  Tlie  amount  of  knowledge  taat  was  communicated  from  one 
to  another  by  means  of  tlia  Society's  meetimn  was  really  astonishing.  They 
were  fortunata  in  poaaaaatag  sneh  a  strong  Executive,  and  in  their  Secretary 
they  had  a  man  to  whom  pbotognphy  and  ita  aasodations  were  so  dear  that  be 
waa  almoat  saying  Mr.  Hodfta  was  "  touched  "  on  photography.  In  conclusion, 
ha  tlMMight  it  wofld  be  a  gtaat  boon  to  their  own  and  other  Hocieties  if  they 
oould  ooablna  together  ia  tha  same  way  as  anting  Societies  bad  done,  and 
obtain  tha  pririlage  of  flttiBg  railway  ticketa  iaaoad  to  them  at  rwluced 


The  optieal  lantern,  nadar  tbe  snparinlendenoe  of  Mr.  Horton,  waa  then  put 
in  operation,  and  a  lam  number  of  alidaa  exhibited.  A  fine  aeries  in  wet 
collodion,  by  Mr.  C  wTiiynir  of  Hhakaapeare'a  birthnlace  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Htntfopl  IS  much  admired.  Hesan.  Wilson,  Dixon, 
l«w|»y,  r Jving>loii-  .  I  xIgM,  and  Winter  also  showed  slidea ;  a  highly 
'"'ing  brought  to  a  cloae  by  the  exhibition  of  some  line 
■■■'                             y  Utmn.rTj  k  Co. 

'  ivembsrH,  when  Mr.  Jones  will  give  a  demonstration  on 
priuliug  to  {•UUuuni. 

» 

HACmnV  PHOTOOIUPHIC  SOCIETY. 
OcTDBia  33,— Dr.  Roland  Smith  in  tlie  chair. 

In  aeoonlanoe  with  daain,  aereral  pleaaing  reanlts  of  the  Fry  Manuiacturing 
Compoay'a  samples  wan  handed  roiud,  and  tima  the  fact  that  one  or  two 
shown  wan  tha  work  of  tyraa,  good  resnlta  would  appear  to  be  easy  to  arrive  at. 

Mr.  JimM  HowsoH  gave  a  lecture  and  damonatntion  on  Alpha  Paper 
Printiug  and  Itrveloping.  Many  people  had  aaid  that  half  tones  were  lost 
with  thu  paper,  but  tha  productiona  shown  (the  work  of  a  prominent  profes- 
sional) pfwved  that  this  waa  not  aa  '  The  emulsion  on  paper  and  platea  waa 
ptaalaaly  tlia  aame,  and  any  colour  coidd  be  attained  in  the  toning  bath.  Ex- 
paean  ahoold  he  made  by  acale,  ami  not  by  guesswork.  The  burner  to  be 
need  waa  an  Argand  two-light,  at  a  distance  of  ten  inches,  the  expoaurea  taken 
as  experiments  to  be  ooe  minute,  one  and  a  quarter  minute,  and  one  aad  a 
half  minute. 

During  the  demonstrationa  various  qnestiona  were  aalced,  ami  the  paper  waa 
much  upredated.  Variooa  lantern  )>Utea  ware  shown,  illustrative  of  the 
tones  obtiinable  by  tha  pnceaa. 

Mr.  Beckitt  showed  a  pint  on  Alpha  paper  which  had  over  twenty  minutcq 
expoaure,  being  an  enlargement  from  a  quarter-plate. 

Mr.  Howsosf  saiil,  in  anawerto  the  Uecretary,  that  they  had  some  three  yean 
old  which  was  still  being  used. 

■ 

BIRMINOHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
OcTOBRR  2."},— Tlie  preaidant  (Mr.  J.  R  Htone,  J.P.,  F.O.S.)  in  the  chair. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  paased  to  Mr.  Harold  Baker  for  a  splendid  set  of  slidea 
he  hail  presented  to  the  Society. 

Mr.  T.  Taylor  exhibitoi  a  metal  lunder  by  Mr.  Hughes,  of  London. 

Mr.  E  H.  jAgciM  saw  two  or  three  objectionji  to  its  use.  1st,  they  would 
let  tha  dust  in  ;  2nd,  the  metal  wonld  have  a  tendency  to  scratcn  the  glass 
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and  3r.l,  it  adds  weight  to  the  slides.     Gooil  paper  Iiindiiig  could  easily  be 

made  with  gelatine  and  sugar  mixed  with  a  little  wiitir.  v    „,  ♦„ 

Mr.  Tf  CKKB  said  if  they  were  ma<le  of  iron  or  steel  they  would  be  subject  to 

"'rheT'iil^lDKST  called  on  Mr.  Hace  to  pnt  the  different  slides  throngh  the 
Society's  n.^w  lantrni,  which  ha.1  been  subscribed  and  paid  for  by  the  members 
without  touching  the  Hub's  funds.  ,     ,    ,  .  i 

Mr  Stone's  slides  were  tirst  pxssed  throngh  Irom  jucturcs  lie  had  taken 
while'  on  tour  witli  the  Vesey  Club  in  Norway.  Slides  were  also  sliomi  by 
Messrs.  Owen,  Thomason,  Titley,  Underwood,  Hnmsou,  Palethorpe,  Jaques, 
Baxter,  I'ickartI,  Leeson,  and  about  forty  kindly  sent  by  Messrs.  Mawson  & 

Mr.  Stosk  offered  twenty-five  of  his  15  x  12  negatives  of  Warwickshire  to 
the  Survey  Council,  and  prints  from  each  in  platinotype. 

Mr.  J.  H.  PicKARD  reniindeil  the  members  that  there  was  only  a  month  to 
prepare  their  pictures  for  the  exhibition. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC 

ASSOCIATION. 
OCTOBEK  20.  — Twenty-fonr  new  members  were  elected. 
A  paper  on  Hand-camera  Work,  by  Mr.  John  Morison,  jun.,  was  read. 
After  an  exhibition  of  novelties,  the  lantei-n  wa?  brought  into  requisition  for 
slides  from  hand-camera  work,  showing  some  exceedingly  good  pictures  on  the 
screen,  also  some  extremely  amusing  studies. 


CONGRESS  OF  FRIENDS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  BERLIN. 
Septkmbkr  29. — Captain  Mensing  in  the  chair. 

Professor  Vooel,  as  busine.ss  manager  for  the  C'ongres.»,  having  opened  the 
proceedings  by  annoanciiig  the  programme  of  the  Congress,  the  Chaiuman 
{Captain  Slensing)  welcomed  the  assembly  in  a  speech  of  some  length.  Having 
thanked  those  present  for  their  attendance,  and  alluded  to  the  encouraging  clr- 
cnmstance  that  representatives  of  a  large  number  of  provincial  societies  were  in 
attendance — a  result  Largely  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  Vogel,  Allihn, 
and  Schultz-Hencke— he"  proceeded  to  point  out  that  the  present  Congress  was 
distinguished  from  those  held  in  other  branches  of  science  and  technology  by 
the  fact  that  it  included  men  of  reputation  in  nearly  all  spheres  of  human 
activity.  He  then  devoted  some  words  to  drawing  attention  to  the  exhibition 
held  in  connexion  with  the'C'ongress,  and  concluding  by  directing  attention  to 
that  portion  of  the  programme  dealing  with  the  means  to  be  in  future 
atlopted  for  forwarding  the  interests  of  the  profession  in  which  all  were  con- 
cerned. 

Tlie  Chaiuman  then  proposed  the  election  of  Herr  Schultz-Hencke  as  Secre- 
tary to  the  Congress,  which  proposal  was  immediately  carried,  whereupon  Herr 
Allihn  commenced  his  paper  on  the  Requiremrnts  oiul  Construction  of  a 
Touriny  Camera.  The  speaker  dealt  humorously  with  some  of  the  more 
recent  monstrosities  of  this  species  which  are  palmed  off  upon  the  too  confiding 
Amateur.  He  recommended  sparing  employment  of  metal  and  the  greatest 
possible  degree  of  lightness. 

Dr.  MiKTHE  then  proceeded  to  give  his  paper  on  Photographic  Optics,  which 
was  largely  on  the  same  lines  as liis  former  one  leail  before  the  "Friends  ot 
Photography,  "  and  interesting  from  wealth  of  illustration  and  agi-eeable 
delivery. 

Herr  Gaedicke  then  exhibited  his  new  flash  lamp  with  pneumatic  liberator, 
and  gave  some  demonstrations  with  it,  showing  the  effect  of  his  new  "blitz- 
pulver,"  for  which  he  claimed  advantages  over  pure  magnesium. 

The  principal  interest  of  the  evening,  however,  was  evoked  by  Dr.  Jesericli's 
paper  on  ,/utlicial  Pholoijraphii,  which  was  elaborately  illustrated. 
The  first  day's  proceedings  then  came  to  a  close. 

Tlie  meeting  of  September  30  took  place  in  the  hall  of  the  Zoological  Garden, 
nmler  the  presidency  of  Herr  Allihn,  ami  was  very  numerously  attended,  ladies 
also  taking  part  in  the  proceetlings. 

Dr.  Kaiwten  read  a  paper  on  IVarnerke's  Sensitomctcr,  the  general  draft  of 
which  was  .-is  follows  ; — Wamerke's  sensitometer  is  used  by  almost  all  dry  plate 
makers  for  determining  the  sensibility  of  their  plates.  An  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  the  sensitometer  must  be  directed  to — (1 )  the  testing  of  the  source  of 
light,  i.e.,  tlie  Balinain  plate  :  (2)  the  table  of  numbers.  The  examination  of 
the  Balmain  plate  should  settle  (a)  to  what  extent  the  intensity  diminishes 
•with  the  exjposnre  ;  (A)  how  far  the  absolute  brilliancy  or  intensity  depends  on 
the  mode  of  illumination  ;  (c)  what  influence  is  exercised  by  temperature  .and 
colour  when  orthochromatic  plates  are  employed.  Tlie  first  of  these  points 
had  been  te.sted  by  the  author  in  conjunction  with  Professor  L.  Weber.  The 
result  of  twelve  series  of  experiments  was  to  show  that  during  the  critical  half 
minute  in  wliich  tlie  exposure  was  to  take  place  the  brilliancy  diminished  from 
100  to  65.  Wamerke's  statement  tliat  the  action  renmins  sufficientli/  constant 
for  a  minute  after  the  commencement  of  this  action  is  therefore  disproved,  unless 
a  very  wide  meaning  lie  given  to  the  wonl  "snlficiently."  Weber  also  made 
researches  into  the  scale  of  numbers.  An  image  of  the  sep.arate  squares  was  pro- 
jected (?  upon  a  screen),  and  their  transparency  determined  by  means  of  the 
photometer.  Taking  the  transparency  of  No.  25  as  1,  tlie  transparency  of  tlie 
other  squares  was  found  to  vary  from  the  scale  very  considerably.  Squares 
16  to  19  es])«cially  showed  very  little  variation  in  transparency,  then  occuned 
a  sudden  juiii|).  It  is  true  that  the  exjieriments  only  refen-ed  to  one  particular 
instrument,  but  they  at  any  rate  suffice  to  show  that  Wamerke's  sensitometer 
is  by  no  means  so  reliable  as  is  generally  supposed. 

Dt.  Dubois  Rktuond  then  exhibited  his  new  developer  holder,  recently 
described  in  "  Foreign  Notes  and  News," and  explained  its  action,  stating  that 
lie  had  kept  hydroquinone  solution  nine  mouths,  and  pjTo  and  oxalate  seven 
months,  in  it  without  deterioration.  Some  of  the  members  then  suggested  the 
employment  of  n  layer  of  vaseline  or  petroleom,  but  Dr.  Dubois  Keymond 
stated  that  he  had  thoroughly  tested  that,  and  found  that  it  did  not  prevent 
brown  colouration. 


After  some  business  matters  had  been  dealt  with  by  Dr.  Vogel  and  others, 
and  Herr  Allihn  had  exhibited  some  ])hotographs  in  "natural  colours"  ('{), 
sent  him  by  HeiT  Verescz,  which  showed  no  further  progress  in  that  direction, 
Dr.  Witt  proceeded  to  read  his  pajier  on  FrimuUne  I'riiitimj  anil  the  Feer 
I'rocess.  He  stated  that  the  process  in  question  depended  upon  the  employ- 
ment of  the  so-called  azo-bodies,  which  are,  one  and  all  of  them,  colouring 
matters  of  all  shades  except  green.  These  dyes  afford  a  means  of  producing 
T)hotogra])hs  in  any  desired  shade.  The  older  process  is  that  of  Dr.  Adolf 
Feer,  of  Liirrach  ;  the  other  is  the  primuliiie  process  of  Green  and  Gross,  of 
Berne.  The  prinmline  process  is  confined  to  the  employment  of  certain  azo- 
compounds  only,  while  in  Peer's  process  they  may  all  be  employed.  Wliile 
the  priinuline  jirocess  depends  on  the  principle  tliat  the  organic  compounds 
which  have  not  been  acted  on  by  light  remain  unaltered,  and  are  converted  by 
subseiiuent  treatment  into  colouring  matters,  in  the  Feer  process  the  colouring 
matter  is  produced  directly  by  the  action  of  light,  a  positive  being  obtained 
from  a  negative.  Every  diazo-comiiound  is  capable  of  forming  a  sulphonic 
acicl  when  treated  with  sulphite  of  soda  in  a(|ueous  solution.  If  paper  be 
saturated  witli  these  sulpho-acids,  an  amine  or  phenol  being  added  at  the 
same  time,  and  exposed  to  light,  the  sulpho-acids  are  split  up  into  their 
constituents,  i.e.,  <liazo-compounds  and  free  sulphite  of  soda,  whereupon  the 
diazo-compound  set  free  combines  witli  the  amine  or  phenol  present  to  form 
the  desired  azo-colouring  matter.  Dr.  Witt  finally  stated  that  tlie  colours  thus 
obtained  are  perfectly  pennanent,  though  a  good  deal  of  prejudice  i>revails  on 
this  point,  owing  to  the  want  of  permanence  of  the  original  aniline  colours. 
The  jiaper  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  interesting  samples  by  Braun,  of 
Dornach.  The  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Dr.  Witt  were  expressed  by  long  and 
hearty  applause. 

Dr.  MicHALKE  then  proceeded  to  discourse  on  actinic  absorption  and  actinic 
sources  of  light.  The  least  actinic  light  possible  was  required  for  the  dark 
room,  as  it  causes  clouding  of  the  plates.  These  facts  were  not  exactly  new. 
Dr.  Miclialke,  however,  then  proceeded  to  give  some  more  interesting  infor- 
mation relative  to  his  experiments.  He  tried  a  filter  of  oxalate  developer, 
•5  cm.  thick,  one  in  six,  with  gas  as  a  source  of  illumination  ;  result,  orange- 
red  light  and  no  fogging.  Daylight,  however,  filtered  through  the  .same  thick- 
ness of  oxaJate,  caused  fogging  in  one  second.  The  ordinary  red  glass  and 
cherry  silk  were  found  to  be  unreliable.  Daylight  was  found  to  be  seveu  times 
more  ".actinic  than  gaslight,  and  gaslight  one  and  a  half  times  as  actinic  as  the 
Hefner  or  amyl-acetate  caudle. 

> 

VIENNA  AMATEUR  CLUB. 
The  above  Club  began  its  winter  session  at  the  meeting  on  Octol)er  11. 

Baron  Nathaniel  Eothchild,  so  lately  mentioned  in  photographic  papers 
here,  exhibited  pictures  of  great  artistic  excellence.  Considerable  interest  was 
created  by  pictures  by  T.  Lewitzki,  of  St.  Petersburg,  taken  by  magnesium 
ff.ash  light,  representing  scenes  of  Tolstoi's  drama.  Czar  Boris. 

Mr.  EixsLE  spoke  of  his  method  of  p.artially  intensifying  and  reducing 
negatives  iluring  their  development,  and  Dr.  Julius  Hok-mann  referred  to  the 
new  French  developer,  "crystallos." 


CotreiSponDrenc?. 


ConetipmAmtt  <)wuld  iMver  u>rit<  on  loth  sides  of  tht  pojur. 


"FREE  LANCE"  AND  RIB.  EVEEITI. 
To  the  Eeitob. 
Sib, — The  knightly  instincts  of  a  "Free  Lance  "  to  protect  the  weak 
prompts  me  to  leave  unnoticed  Mr.  Everitt  and  his  singular  effusion  ot 
last  week ;  but  it  will  be  the  truest  kindness  at  once  to  reply,  ere  he 
flounder  still  more  deeply  into  the  bog  he  has  entered.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  I  could  not  give  him  a  chapter  to  himself,  as  appears  to  be 
his  expectation,  for  on  no  other  grounds  could  he  link  Mr.  Debenham'a 
affairs  with  his.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  Editor  will  not  allow  me  to 
separate  my  subjects  more  than  by  paragraphs.  I  believed,  and  so  would 
every  one  of  your  readers  but  Mr.  Everitt,  that  I  had  paid  Mr.  Debenham 
a  neat  compliment  on  his  acumen  ;  but  so  deplorable  is  Mr.  Everitt'a 
ignorance  of  optical  matters  that  he  actually  imagines  I  have  attacked 
Mr.  Debenham,  which  is  the  veiy  opposite  of  the  true  state  of  the  case ! 
Mr.  Everitt  says  it  is  not  for  him  to  defend  the  latter  gentleman  ;  very 
fortunate  for  Mr.  Debenham  (if  he  wants  any  defending). 

Mr.  Everitt  complains  of  my  referring  to  others  by  name,  yet  the 
actual  state  of  the  case  is  that  I  singled  out  a  few  names  when  writing 
in  a  laudatory  strain,  but  the  illogical  remarks  of  my  critic  I  discussed 
without  appending  the  name  at  all ;  it  was  the  matter,  and  not  the 
speaker,  whose  absurdity  struck  me. 

Reference  to  my  letter  will  show  he  does  not  touch  the  points  I  raised, 
he  merely  deals  with  a  misrepresented  version  of  my  arguments.  The 
part  of  a  sentence  of  mine  that  he  quotes  bears  as  much  resemblance  to 
the  whole  as  "  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour  "  does  to  the^  sen- 
tence it  is  taken  from.  He  acts,  however,  as  though  this  mutilated 
sentence  were  a  command,  and  has  the  audacity  to  accuse  me  of  false 
assertion — a  statement  which  is  an  impertinent  fiction. 

Of  the  rest  of  Mr.  Everitt's  verbiage  I  can  only  guess  at  the  meaning 
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it  Menu  to  mc  to  be  to  tht  eflaet  that  when  jon  look  at «  photograph  you 
ipi—  joat  blind  spot,  ycm  pboapboreaeence,  jonr  macula  luua,  and  the 
nat,  bat  that  they  an  all  ri^t  wb«n  7011  go  to  nature  ;  or  elae  you  miii 
the  blind  ipot  and  oompanjr  when  70a  go  to  nature,  while  finding  them 
•U  right  when  70a  look  at  a  pbotogiaph.  The  meaning  i<  veij  indefinite. 
Bowerer,  it  4o«  not  matter ;  does  it?— I  am,  jourt,  ilrc.,  Fsn  L.i5ck. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  MANUFACTURERS'  AND  DEALERS' 
A8S0CIATI0K  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
To  th4  KnnoB. 
Bn,— I  hKf  tbi  plaamre  to  iaiaRn  thoae  of  your  leadenwho  are 
Mated  in  tlte  photographie  tndt  that  the  abo^  Aworiation  ia  now 
r  eetahHehed.  and  ia  getting  faito  working  order.    OtSeaa  luve  been 
at  No.  7,  Sootltampton-ro*,  Holbom,  W.C,  and  a  permanent 
newiitaij  appointed,  ao  that  in  tlte  eoane  of  a  rery  tew  weeka  the  Aaeo- 
•ialioa  win  pndM^ly  begin  to  make  ita  inflnenee  for  good  felt  tlironglMMit 
fltatmda. 

HttaiaSij  a  eooaitekUe  amoool  ef  time  hat  to  be  apent  in  arranging 
■tear  iletaili.  ae  an  undertaking  et  Ibk  deeeription  eannot  be  floated  by 
^i^  •*  loilHitaneoQa  pvoeeea." 

To  Imra  o(  pbologrnhie  uiifiil.  both  at  hame  and  abroad,  tlie 
AHodMOB  win  prore  of  eoMiteikle  valoe,  aa  tbqr  will  know  when 
talliv  wUh  a  membM  o(  the  AHodilion  that  lie  ia  a  bomijlde  manofac- 
tinar  or  dealer,  ae  the  eaae  may  be. 

Tbe  CoaaoU  woold  eateem  it  a  mat  (arour  if  any  eaaea  of  unfair 
or  illehnnaat  trading,  with  toll  partisuKa  thereof,  be  immediately  reported 
to  tbe  Aieoeiation.  Such  comiwiriwrtiooa  will  o(  coorae  be  treated  aa 
rttiellr  aonfldintiBL 

An  ~— ~— >~*t,—  aboold  be  ajdiaeip  I  to  tbe  Seeretary.  Mr  F.  O. 
Biyooa,  7,  flnilliawiilnii  rn-  HottMn,  W.C.    Thanking  yon  in  aaticipa- 
tioa  foe  liwjaMtaalioB  ot  tbia  aotlM— I  am,  yoora,  tte.,    Bibt  Aoaa. 
OetnUr  9B,  IBtO. 


I 


THE  PHOTOOBAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 
To  the  K»rroa. 

So,— Alter  writtag  to  yooi  pifar  a  fortnight  ago  aoeoaing  the  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  Pbotoeapbia  Sooiav  tt  Great  Britain  of  onfair  treatment, 
I  naisrally  expeeted  eooM  one  tai  Mthority  woold  have  nptied  to  juatify 
tbeir  aetioo  in  leteriag  to  ha^  my  t^  "  hnab  pielana "  becauae,  a« 
th»  aUMil.  tbay  wwe  not  eoloned  hj  meahaafaJ  meMU.  which  I 
ehdiMid  tbaa  to  prora.  When  I  wioto  to  aak  the  eanae  o(  their  rqeo- 
tion.  16.  Coakiag  told  aa,  in  «ap^.  to  attanU?ely  read  tbe  JtmUi,  and  I 
ahoold  eae  the  elanee  oefaidinK  my  pialarea  very  elaarly  atatad,  aod  yet 
llili  Willi  uaiiHaiiian  lalla  Mi  Van  darW«yde  in  a  friendly  aaida,  when  be 
met  Mm  at  a  laetamart  at  ImehaaB.  tbU  he  thoo^  tben  woold  be  no 
o^ieetion  to  Am  traaauieealng  one  el  fhoae  rery  ralaa,  and  tbe  mntlanMn 
oIlheHangtMCwwittee  (who  in  their  anxiety  to  eairy  oat  tbeir  mlee 
to  the  T«Tlelt«  Miiaat  my  wotk.  eo  (ar  orcrMapped  them  aa  to 
diamaH^r  ^etarae  wi^  fai  tbeir  moapaetaa  they  inritad).  under  the 
— <A»i««g  liijliain  o(  their  haeh  at  the  raatanrant,  alao  inrited  Mr.  Van 
dar  W««Aa  to  exhibit ;  and  whan  a  picture  waa  tent  in  by  bim  wbicti 
had  a  aliart  time  befcra  been  exhibited  in  Uie  City,  they  found  it  almoet 
tee  daring  a  ImiigieMiiai  and  aent  it  back ;  and  aa  the  exhibitor  had 
nat£«  a&e  he  eared  to  exhibit  wUab  eaata  within  the  mlea,  be  ia,  to  oae 
Ib.TMidwWeydea  owBW«ite.Mtairiylold  by  Mr.  CoeUng  that  he 
doae  not  ttiak  any  ooa  would  obfeet  to  tbe  pietorea  exhibited  at  the 
Palaee,  bat  aetoaUy  praeaed  to  aand  ia  tomethiHi,  notwithatanding  be 
knew  it  woald  be  Maiiaat  the  rolea.  Mow,  8ir,  I  would  aik.  •'  Why  waa 
asietim  tkat  did  not  eoBM  withia  tbe  ralea  lent  back  to  Mr.  Van  der 
'Wnda  in  oriar  to  gira  hfan  another  efaanee  of  exhibiting  when  Mr. 
OeAiaii  fat  bia  Mtar  to  me,  told  ma,  on  my  remonatrmting  at  not  being 
iafaoDM  o<  tha  t^iaation  of  my  pietaNa,  "  ift  luter  tend  my  mtiee  re- 
MfteHat  fitltim  whiek  art  net  kmig  t" 

Tbe  matter,  10  tar  aa  it  oooeened  tbe  judgea,  waa  referred  to  by  Mr. 
H.  P.  BoUaaon  in  hia  letter,  pabbahed  in  yoor  Jovbkal  of  Oetober  10, 
re  "  Tbe  KihiWtinn  Awarda."  And  aa  a  Maming  jaaMfleatiiwi  lor  tbeir 
orerai^baaaTa,  "Among  ao  many  pietorea  in  a  miaaeUaaeoaa  exhibi- 
tion like  tbe  Ciyatal  Palaoa  it  ie  impoatibla  to  (aiBambar  arery  Uttle 
fktwrt."  TUamay  be,  to  an  extent,  farrtrae,  bat  they  had  among  them 
oae  gentleman,  Mr.  Valentine  Blaa^ard,  who  actedaa  judge  both  at  tbe 
Palaee  and  Pall  Mall,  and  nireiy  no  eae  of  theee  gentlemen  oan  pretend 
that  pietara>  34  x  5,  of  aixteen  fignrea  dreaaed  m  tbe  ooetame  o(  100 
yeara  ago,  are  ao  eowmon  on  tbe  walla  of  exhibitioni  aa  to  oanae  oon- 
bMioB  or  tbe  alighteat  doabt  of  tbeir  idantity.  Eren  yoa.  in  yoor  notice, 
tfmk  td  ttda  one  paitiwilar  picture  m  being  of  peculiar  tiza.  When 
■■llaMaa  accept  a  leepooaibla  pceitioa,  it  ii  tl.eir  duty  to  act,  not  only 
wUh  eaae,  bat  with  joatiaa  and  impartiality. 

The  MUie  will  know  in  tbe  future  what  ralae  to  place  on  tbe  medals 
•waadad  bv  tha  Photographie  .Society  of  Ureat  Britain,  and  the  honour 
win  be  wttb  thoee  ptujeaalonali  who  do  not  exhibit  rather  than  with  thoae 
who  bjr  tafaMliag  ha^  to  aany  00  an  nhibiiion  the  oondaet  of  wbich 
baa  baaa  tbia  tiaie  a  diagraae,  and  ean  ba  aotiiing  bat  a  blot  on  the  repu- 


tation of  the  Society  characteriaed  l>y  yon  as  being  the  most  im]>ortant  in 
the  world. — I  am,  vours,  *o.,  Ansie  E.  Bl.ike. 

Bedford,  October  27,  1890. 

COBRECTION. 
To  the  Editor. 
8tB, — May  I  point  out  a  sentence  which  ia  somewhat  misleading  m  my 
notee  on  "  Alpha  Plates,"  printed  in  your  last  issue? 
I  wrote  in  my  MS.  "  I  hnre  found  that  reductions  can  be  made  on 

Alpha  plates  in minutes,"  intending  to  fill  in  the  blank  from  result 

of  actual  experiments ;  tbia  I  unfortunately  omitted  to  do  before  dispatch- 
ing  the  MS.,  and  your  proof-reader  filled  in  the  words  "  a  few."  It  ought 
to  be  "  about  thirty  minntee." — I  am,  yours,  Ac,  John  Hovson. 


iEid)ange  Column. 


*,*  !fo  chart)*  it  madt  far  i0i»artimf  Exekamgn  of  Apparatus  in  ihit  column  ; 
but  none  teiil  UinttrUdtmltm  tMortidnpaiUeditde^niUiy  ilated.  Those 
wlkotpteifytMrititiir»mftnUat"aitlltMi^MtifiU"wMth*r^orttmdtrttand 
Ut4  rtaton  qf  Iktir  t 


I  Baabsr  trioTeU  (worth  M.)  la  csehaam  for  IS  X 10  easnra  with  one  or  mora 
daifc  fUda*.— R.  H.  Bi.Tta.  FhataaiBpher,  lUinooBba, 

I  pofttatt  lsM,haW.»l«t«  |ii«f«iii>J ;  nehana*, optioal  laatem, foorJaoh 
,  aad  annhSBlMl  illilii  — Addrwi,  H.  Oocca,  11,  Waterioo-eroMeat, 

A  la  S  Ban*  portahl*  ■jsiiBstrlwl,  coadlttoa  Uka  vmt  wuted  a  8t  xS|  wkl^angle 
—         or  a  Ka.  «  pottablo.     DUNnwo  adJoslaSla.— AddreM,  Uoot-Ootoasl 


Ovaataa,  Wotward  Bo! 


>  a  (Mott'i  paaoaalio  flap  ahattar  fbr  laiide  t ^^ 

'    phtSf)  for  iMrtatn  lUdu,  Tanrastar's  or  other  good  mate. 


a(eortll.ai.)far 


S.S. 
.  J  Ouiiatij  aafstr,  XL,  by  OUlooU  Brothon  i  Waat,  for  Underwood'* 
I  haW.^hla  wttk  tbrto  doablo  bMk<,  and  Wnj'a  or  TWjlor  k  Hobwn's 
ar  syaiMtitaal  with  Irte  or  whnl  di>ph>«am.— Addrsis,  H.  Tkai, 


HnBtDrTB  to  iSorrfsponDentd. 


'  rtlatitig  to  Advtrtitimentt  and  gtneral  burineis  affairs 
"atmt  t«  aiWrMaiil  to  "H.OBllinrooDACo.,"  2,  York-ttreei,  Covent  Garden, 
Lomdon.W.C 


AU 


wtatten  for  (Aa  <aa<  yertfo*  0/  Ihii  Jodmial,  induding  queries  for 
Annimrt'^  and   " Mtmrnfm,"  wmit  it  addretitd  to  "Taa  EorroB," 

W.  C.     InaUmtion  to  this  «iuwM 
unlets  luuiM  and  address  of 


%  Torhtlrtil,  CbvtiU  Omrdtm,  Xanrfaa, 
tUmf.    Wo  notjet  Mkaa  i/ 


PionMauraa  Raai8TiB>D:— 

T.  A.  n«tDOn>,  Tnnbridm.— rkw  iJMof  rapht  tf  "  BfA" 
JahM  Vftiargh,  Edinbarrh.— <Ir««|>  tftm  bisKops, 

Jah»»>aait.ni»tanii.— Taiati  tmsjfrimtt  »f  Uu  Olaafow  mmtielpal  6h(Ii<iii9I  and 
mt  dittwt  rktttiimpk  sftitriek  Btju  amtOtU.  fcg. 


BicHaoMATl.— We  ahaU  be  glait  to  receive  the  article  for  the  AlmaITAc. 
Tbers  ia  atlll  time  tf  yo«  will  kindly  send  it  ou  at  once. 

W.  T.  M.  D.— As  yon  wish  to  take  up  photography  as  a  profeaaion,  ha<l  yoB 
not  better  apprentice  yoanalf  to  aoraa  one  to  learn  tha  business ! 

X.  Y.  Z.— The  limt-  bath  will  give  the  blackest  tones,  but  the  nejpitive  is  the 
most  important  factor  fai  the  case.    It  must  be  a  atrong  and  Wgoroui  one. 

0.  L.  B.— Imivrfect  fixation  ia  tbe  cause  of  tbe  jrellownesa  in  tlie  xky.  Made 
in  the  way  yoa  deaerfbe  tbe  carbonate  of  sola  ooght  to  work  uniformly. 
Why  not  gire  the  boiax  bath  a  trial  1 

Utdrooxx  sska :  "  Are  tbare  any  adrantagia  in  using  pure  hydrogen  instead 
of  coal  gas  for  limelight  work,  a  cylindor  with  regtUating  valve  being  used 
in  eitber  case  !"— A  pmar  light  is  claimed  to  be  obtainecL 

0.  LASoifORD.— In  a  studio  only  thirteen  feet  long  it  will  1«  impoasiMe  to 
take  fnll-leogth  ca1>iiiet  portmita  with  good  ]ienpective,  wliatever  lens  may 
ba  nsad.    We  cannot  recommend  tlint  which  is  impoaail>le. 

B.  SrxytMX. — The  mrte  leas  will  make  s  more  aaitable  lantern  lens  thnn  the 
loDgpr  rocos  rectUiuear,  as  with  it  you  will  get  a  krger  iniaj;e  on  the  acreeu. 
In  the  length  of  yonr  drawing  room  the  imi^  with  the  rectilinear  would  be 
very  amall. 

.1.  JoTiKB  (Burton-on-Trent).— ir  yoii  purchase  your  nitrate  of  ailver  from  11 

resjicctable  houae  yon  will  tin4  it  »uit.iM>'  lor  cuiuNio akin);.    To  itiialyse 

it  for  iiflpuritiea  would  re<)iiire  mort'  cht'intiiil  knowle<lge  than,  Jndging  from 
your  note,  yoa  { 


M.  J.  W.— <;lsarly  the  paper  waa  dried  at  too  high  a  temperatnre,  and  that 
caused  the  gelatine  to  run.  With  gelatine  of  a  aoft  sod  soluble  clmracter 
the  paper  must  be  dried  st  a  lower  temperature  than  would  lie  permissible 
with  a  mora  iosoluble  kimL 
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Pyro.— Some  of  the  earlier  ramples  of  eikonogen  deteriorated  very  quickly, 
but  the  more  recent  ones  are  more  permanent.  A  new  kind  has  just  been 
put  upon  the  market,  which  is  quite  different  in  appearance  from  the 
previous  ones,  and  it  is  said  to  be  more  stable. 

W.  G.  Honey. — By  all  means  continue  your  experiments  with  a  view  to  get 
strong,  pure  whites,  of  which,  when  attained,  kindly  apprise  us.  Tlie  effects 
obtained  by  you  are,  however,  not  those  descrilied  by  us  in  the  Journal  ; 
they  are  transparencies,  not  positives  by  reflected  light. 

Stuart  Colman.— One  of  the  prints  is  quite  goo<l ;  in  the  other  the  reversed 
action  of  light  is  of  the  most  complete  type.  The  cause  is  evidently  over- 
exposure, but  if  both  received  the  same  erposure,  the  light  being  equal  in 
valne,  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  phenomena. 

W.  S. — If  your  picture  is  worth  criticism  it  will  be  noticed  in  due  course.  We 
pay  no  attention  to  ,iny  notices  that  may  have  apj>e.ired  in  newspapers  of 
pictures  which  have  lieen  shown  in  provincial  exliibitions  and  are  now  on 
view  at  Pall  Mall.  The  cuttings  are,  of  course,  consigned  to  the  waste- 
paper  basket. 

C.  B.  Vandkujur  asks  :  "  Does  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  in  the  iron  developer 
act  injuriously  on  tlie  resulting  print?" — No:  unless  the  excess  be  very 
great.  But  the  whole  of  the  acid  must  be  washed  out  of  the  jiaper  before 
it  is  immersed  in  the  fixing  liath,  otherwise  the  stability  of  the  picture  will 
t)e  jeopardised. 

Thos.  Shaw  a'iks  if  there  are  any  recognised  hours  during  the  winter  for 
operators,  jirinters,  movinters,  .and  othei-s  ;  also,  if  the  liours  for  work  are 
the  same  in  London  as  in  the  country. — Every  establishment  makes  its  own 
arrangement  as  to  the  time  of  their  emphi/fs'  work.  There  is  no  set  rule 
either  for  London  or  the  country.  • 

CliAl'TSMAN. — If  the  quantity  of  liver  of  sulphur  added  to  the  washings  does 
not  throw  down  all  the  silver,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  a  very  bad  sample.  Liver 
of  sulphur  (sulphide  of  potassium)  quickly  deteriorates  if  exposefl  to  the 
air.  Perhaps  this  has  l)een  the  case  in  this  instance.  Tlie  salt  should 
always  be  kept  in  closely  stoppered  bottles. 

A.  Lew  (Asnii  res.  Seine). — To  )>repare  iodide  of  starch,  make  a  thin  solution 
of  starch  by  Iwiline.  To,  say,  a  drachm  add  10  minims  of  an  aqueous  solution 
of  iodine,  by  which  a  tine  blue  colour  will  be  developeiL  This  is  a  fairly 
delicate  test  for  hyixisulphite  of  soda.  If  the  draining  from  washing  a  print 
discharges  the  colour,  it  indicates  the  presence  of  hyposulphite. 

W.  MoRRi-s.— Those  who  have  adopted  the  electric  light  no  doubt  find  that  it 
increases  business,  in.asmuch  as  it  enables  it  to  be  can-ied  on  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  conrlitions  of  weather.  A  single  arc  light  with  the  usual 
reflector,  which  has  so  frequently  been  described,  is  all  that  is  nece-ssan,'. 
Tlie  light  should  be  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  candle  power  to  obtain 
the  best  results. 

■A.  W.  Brook  wishes  to  know  if  we  consider  prints  made  on  silver  paper  and 
toneil  with  platinum  are  as  permanent  na  those  on  the  Platinotype  Com- 
pany's paper,  and  produced  according  to  their  method. — We  do  not; 
in.ismuch  as  in  tlie  platinotype  process  the  image  is  composed  entirely  of 
platinum,  whereas  in  the  other  it  is  simply  a  silver  image  mth  a  superficial 
coating  of  platinum. 

R.  S.MITH  writes :  "Can  you  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  put  on  a  bromide  print 
liefore  colouring  in  oils !  I  can  manage  to  colour  albumenised  prints  by 
sizing  them,  but  cannot  manage  the  bromiile  prints." — We  are  not  aware 
that  anything  is  necessarj-,  as  we  have  found  no  difficulty  in  applying  oil 
colour  to  bromide  pictures.  If  our  correspondent  does  so,  jierhaps  a  wash  of 
very  dilute  ox-gall  will  assist  him,  or  possibly,  better  still,  to  lightly  rub 
over  the  surface  with  an  ink  eraser. 

B.  and  C.  write  :  "  We  have  a  studio  with  a  front  top  light  only  six  feet  high 
at  eaves,  about  ten  feet  at  the  ridge  ;  all  the  pictures  come  out  flat.  Could 
you  suggest  how  the  blinds  should  be  arranged  ! "—  In  this  case  it  is 
difficult  to  advise,  as  no  dimensions  of  the  studio,  length  of  light,  or  its 
shajie  are  given.  Tlie  present  front  top  light  must  be  arranged  as  much  as 
jxMsible  to  be  a  side  light,  which,  we  presume,  may  be  <lone  by  placin"  the 
sitter  so  that  the  light  falls  sideways,  instead  ef  in  front. 

T.  F.  E.  says  he  has  a  negative  of  a  grou]!  which  he  wishes  to  utilise  ,is  a 
Cliristmas  cani,  and  asks  how  he  can  do  so. — Tliere  are  several  ways.  One 
is  to  design  an  ornamental  Iwnler  with  motto  on  a  large  scale  and  make  a 
negative  therefrom  of  the  r(<|uired  size  ;  then  to  print  the  group  with  a 
masked  lackground,  and  afterw.irds  introduce  the  border  by  double  printing. 
Another  is.  after  the  design  and  motto  Is  drawn,  to  mount  the  group  in  the 
j.roper  iiosition  upon  it  and  then  ni.ike  a  negative  of  the  whole,  and  so  obtain 
prints  by  one  printing.  Or  suitable  mounts  are  articles  of  commerce  upon 
which  the  photographs  mav  be  mounte<l.  and  then -the  whole  thing  is  com- 
ijiIeU.  There  are  many  other  way<  in  which  the  thing  can  be  accomplished, 
but  we  cannot  enunciate  them  here. 


BniXTOM  AM)  Clapham  Camfra  Club.— On  Novemlier  6.  at  eight  p.m.,  Mr. 
A.  R.  lJre.s.ser  will  give  a  lantern  lecture  in  the  Greshani  Hall,  Brixton,  on  A 
Tuur  in  tSrUtanj.     Admission  6r/. 

AoATHos  Paper  and  OrAL»!.-Mr.  W.  H.  Prestwicli,  of  Tottenham  and 
<5ty-ro8d,  has  sent  samples  of  matt-surface  paper  and  opal  plates,  bearing 
the  atiove  name,  which  he  is  iireparing.  These  are  for  printing-out,  no 
itevelopment  lieing  required  ;  and  a  peculiarity  in  their  preparation  is  that  no 
silver  chloride  in  any  form  is  employeil,  bromide  only  being  used.  We  find 
ttiem  to  print  rapidly  and  tone  easily,  giving  vigorous  yet  delicate  prints. 


Photographic  Ciab. — Wednesday,  Novembers,  Annual  general  meeting, 
election  of  officers,  &c.     November  13,  Annual  dinner. 

London  and  PRO\aNciAL  Photographic  Association. — Subject  for  Novem- 
ber 6,  The  I'niuUuraK'hunicler  of  so-culted  Xntiiralis/ic  Focu&iin;/.  Second 
evening.  Mr.  W.  E.  Dcbenham.  November  13,  Lantern  night;  judging  of 
competition  slides. 

The  Primuline  Puoces.s. — On  Monday  next,  November  3,  Messrs.  Green, 
Cross  &  Bevan  will  discourse  on  tfie  iiriiuuline  process  before  the  London 
section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  The  meeting  takes  place  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Chemical  Society  at  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  ant!  commences 
at  eight  o'clock. 

Hackney  Photoobaphic  Society.— November  13,  members'  lantern  night. 
'SovemheT  27,  Kidliti/pe  Paper  ;  Dr.  Roland  Smith.  Decemlier  11,  E.vhibition 
of  pictures  and  lantern  slides  in  competition  (Messi-s.  H.  P.  Robinson  and  J. 
Traill  Taylor,  Judges)  at  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Hackney.  Music.  Slides  will  be 
put  through  the  lantern  during  the  evening. 

TUNBUIDGE  WELI.S  AMATKUH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  A.SSOCIATION.  —  The  fourth 
annual  exhibition  of  the  above  Association  will  lie  held  at  the  Sussex  A.s.sembly 
Rooms  on  November  26,  27,  28,  and  29,  1890.  Particulars  as  to  prizes, 
entrance  money,  &c.,  may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Hon. 
Secretary,  14,  Calverley  Park-gardens,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Hoi.BOHN  Cameiia  Club. — Friday,  November  7,  Mr.  E.  Clifton  will  lecture 
on  Old  Dry  I'lnte  I'rocesses.  Tuesday,  November  1 1 ,  Club  su]iper  at  ' '  Mitre 
Tavern,"  125,  Cliancery-lane.  Tickets  now  ready,  'is.  each.  Presentation  of 
prizes  and  social  evening  to  follow.  Friilay,  Novemlier  14,  An  article  selected 
from  one  of  the  photographic  pajiers  will  lie  read,  to  be  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion. Friday,  November,  21,  Mr.  Tliompson  will  lecture  and  demonstrate 
on  Gelaliiw  ■  chloride  Emidsion  Papers  (Aristoti/pe  and  Obernetter).  Friday, 
November  28,  Lantern  night. 

Hoi.noRN  Camera  Club  (100,  High  Holboni). — The  Secretary  writes  stating 
that  the  Club  Room  is  open  to  nienibeis  every  Friday  evening  throughout  the 
year.  One  Friday  in  each  month  is  devoted  to  a  lantern  dispKay  of  members' 
work  or  loaned  .sets,  another  to  a  lecture  or  demonstration  by  some  well-known 
exponent  of  the  photograjihic  art ;  on  the  other  Fridays  one  of  the  memljers 
contributes  a  paper  on  some  useful  information  for  the  general  good.  Any 
lady  or  gentleman  who  may  wish  to  join  us  now  will  lie  required  to  pay  only 
half-year's  subscription,  and  can  have  any  further  particulars  of  J.  E.  Smith, 
Hon.  Secretary. 

Eikonogen. — We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.  a  sample  of  a  modi- 
fied preparation  of  this  useful  developer.  They  .say  that  the  manufacturers  of 
eikonogen  (the  Actieii  Gesellschaft  fur  Aniliii  Fabrikation,  Berlin)  have  now  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  this  admirable  developer  so  that  it  is  free  from  any  liability 
to|discolour.  The  changes  necessary  for  obtaining  this  desiralile  quality  necessi- 
tate that  the  eikonogen  be  issued  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  The  manufacturers 
assert  that  they  have  arrived  at  this  result  liy  means  of  a  preservative,  and  all  con- 
sumers may  confidently  rely  that  this  new  method  will  keep  the  eikonogen  per- 
fectly free  from  discolouration.     The  old  formula  remains  without  any  change. 

Camera  Club  Notices. — Monday,  November  3,  half-past  eight  p.m.. 
Smoking  concert.  Thursday,  November  6,  half-]iast  eight  p.m.,  Mr.  J.  G.ale  : 
Couyitrif  Rambles  with  a  Camera,  Ilhtstnitrd..  'Thursday,  November  13,  half- 
past  eight  ji.ni.,  Demonstration  of  The  Primuline  Process,  by  Messrs.  Green, 
Cross,  and  Bevan.  Thursday,  November  20,  half-past  eight  p.m.,  Mr.  Andrew 
Pringle  :  On  certain  Old  I'rocesses  /o^-  Lantern  i<lutes.  Tliursday,  Novem- 
ber 27,  half-past  eight  p.m..  Lantern  evening.  Monday,  December  1,  half- 
past  eight  p.m..  Smoking  concert.  Thursday,  December  4,  half-past  eight 
p.m.,  Mr.  H.  Sturmey  :  On  Rollable  Transparent  Films. 

Mit.  Heukombr  on  Photograi'HV.— Mr.  Herkoiner  on  Monday  night 
forsook  his  colony  of  pupils  and  the  new  house,  which,  after  all  these  yeai-s, 
is  hardly  above  the  first  storey,  to  lecture  in  Birmingham  on  Portrait 
Paintinij.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture,  this  most  versatile  of  men  made,  if 
not  a  bull,  its  cousin-german.  Speaking  of  Frank  Holl,  who  worried  himself 
to  death  trying  to  make  his  portraits  artistic,  Mr.  Herkoiner  remarked,  "  1  am 
thankful  to  .say  I  have  a  nature  which  forgets  worries  after  a  night's  sleep ; 
though  they  are  for  ever  returning."  Photogra]ihy,  Mr.  Herkoiner  thinks,  has 
done  great  things  for  mankind,  but  nothing  for  .art ;  it  has  brought  a  cerfciin 
kind  of  reality  before  us,  which  is  not  better  art,  but  only  different  art.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  sitters  Mr.  Herkoiner  ever  had  was  Wagner.  A  whole 
month  the  painter  was  with  him,  watching  him  day  and  night ;  but  the  master 
wouM  not  sit.  At  last  Mr.  Herkoiner  got  cross,  ami  said,  "  I'll  see  what  I  can 
do  without  him."  With  that  determination  he  painted  excitedly  for  two 
days  simply  from  what  he  remembered.  At  the  end  of  the  second  day  Mr. 
Herkomer  showed  this  impressionist  portrait  to  Wagner,  who  at  once  cried, 
"Why,  you  have  witchcraft."  Then  he  s.at,  .and  as  he  sat  he  smiled,  and  the 
smile  brought  his  nose  down  and  his  chin  up,  so  that,  says  Mr.  Herkomer,  "my 
impressionist  version  was  fifty  times  a  gi-ander  Wagner  than  the  thing  that  sat 
in  front  of  me. "  Nothing  would  persuade  the  painter  to  alter  one  line  of  it, 
and  the  composer  concurred. — Qlme. 
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FUZZINESS. 

Tax  •aoant  of  onmnwndfction  fma  time  to  time  bestowed  upon 

piotnres  of  the  pinhole  tjpe  by  iome  of  the  Uy  prew  critica, 

ftnd  bj  a  oerUin  section  of  the  public,  natanilly  lesda  one  to 

:«ealate  aa  to  whethar  this  kind  of    °  tphy  i«  likely  to 

•{oiTe  any  oonaiderabia  degree  of  y.     It  is  notour 

intention  to  enter  into  the,  just  now,  vexoi  question  of  ao-«alled 
'  luUonliatic  photogn^thy,"  its  meritaor  demerits,  as  enough — 

leod,  too  much  for  the  credit  of  some  of  the  writeia,  pro  and 

'I,  and  the  onae  they  espouse — has  already  appeared  in  the 
.lotographic  praaa.     It  is,  however,  an  undoubted  bot  that  the 
general  pnas  have  oannUy  been  in  larour  of  nnaharp  picturea, 
proTtded  they  poaseased  a  sufficient  degree  of  artistic  merit. 

All  our  older  readers  will  remember  the  eulogies  lavished 

>0D  the  pieturea  of  the  late  U/n.  Julia  Cameron,  although 

.i<rj  ware  nni?er«ally  eoodaaiaad  hj  pbotographnv.     It  must, 

howerar,  be  borne  in  mind  that  tlwfaaeral  pnas  nay  be  taken 

■ui  indicating  to  some  extent  a4  least,  the  direetkn  of  publio 

•<t«,  and  certainly  it  has  been  tnoly  coounending  <^  late 
wvcral  pietorea  of  the  out^-fociia  or  fuzzy  character;  also, 
that  piBt— ea  at  this  elaas  have  baan  greiiUy  praiaed  by  a  oon- 

lenfala  ptvportion  of  the  visitors  to  the  |>rceent  exhibition. 

Artists  have  always  oondenined  the  cxcua«ive  sharpneaa  of 
photogTa|>ha  as  being  oppoeod  to  true  art.  Mrs.  Cameron  ia 
geoerally  credited  nowadays  with  being  the  first  to  advocate 
ottt-ofibcaa  picturea,  but  the  first  to  do  so  was  the  late  Sir  W.  J. 
Newton,  an  artist  and  ffliniatai»  painter,  and  one  of  the  fint 
Vice-PvaMdanta  of  the  PhotqgmpUc  Society.  In  the  early 
fiftiea  he  reooaamendad  that  the  lens  should  be  put  slightly  out 
of  foeoa  in  order  to  obviate  the  CKceaaive  sharpuesL  After  all, 
fuzxinesB  is  not  a  craxe  of  so  recent  a  date  as  some  surmise. 

Is  there  likely  to  be  a  reactica  ia  the  matter  of  aharpneaa  in 
pbdtognphs  t  Taste  with  regard  to  photographs  has  under- 
gone many  ehanges,  and  that  it  may  undergo  many  more  Lb  un- 
deniable. The  colour  and  surface  of  printa  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  changing  taste.  In  the  early  days  prints  of  a  rich 
dr  ^lack  colour  on  a  matt  surface  were  those  moat 

ill  .t  cams  albomenised  paper,  wtiich,  by  the  way, 

hari  liuie  more  than  a  dead  surlaae,  and  tboii  the  tones  most 
in  vofTue  were  a  rich  purple  black.  Later  on,  taste  changed, 
and  |<nper  with  more  gkws  wa«  demanded,  with  tones  of  a  warm 
reddish  brown.  In  fact,  tlie  sniftwe  then  could  not  be  too 
hif^kljr  giaaed,  and  this  led  to  an  enhanoed  gloaa  being  obtained 
by  cnamolltng'the  prints  with  gelatiBe.  Then  a  reaction  sot 
in,  and  the  taste  of  the  more  reBned  portion  of  the  public  now 
is  in  &voitr  of  not  only  a  matt  siurfuc,  but  a  decidedly  rough 
and  coane  one.  And  for  coloiirs,  those  of  engravings,  measo- 
tints,  and  aspia  drawings  are  preferred.  Here  we  have  dia- 
metrically tbs  oppoeitc  to  what  was  tbs  fashion  but  a  few  yean 


back.  Who  will  say  that  as  great  a  reaction  is  impossible  with 
reference  to  excessive  sharpness  1 

There  is  no  question  that  there  has  been  a  great  revolution 
in  amateur  photography,  to  which  much  of  this  change  may  be 
attributed.  -At  one  {)eriod  it  was)  followed  exolusivoly  as  a 
scientific  pursuit.  The  chief  consideration  then,  in  a  good 
photograplt,  was  that  it  »honld  be  perfectly  aliarp — micro- 
scopically iiharp— in  all  parbs  even  to  the  extreme  corners. 
Many  lenses  that  are  now  ooniiidcrcd  good,  and  give  satisfaction 
to  their  owners,  would  not  for  a  moment  have  been  tolerated  by 
the  miyority  of  the  amateurs  of  old.  The  pl|fttograph  had  to 
be  clean,  and  iinitc  free  ftom  taehnieal  defects  ;  and,  moreover, 
at  one  period,  miwt  have  possessed  a  clear,  white  »ky.  These 
were  considered  to  be  the  primary  tjualities  of  the  pictiu* ;  its 
artiitic  merits  were  but  of  secondary  importance.  Then  the 
general  press  commended  this  niinutiic,  wliilc,  it  must  be  oon- 
fossol,  it  condemned  photography  as  beinu  lacking  in  art. 

Few  amateurs  who  excel  now  would  have  practised  photo- 
graphy in  tlioae  days,  as  their  taste  does  not  run  sufiiciently  in 
a  scientific  dirccUou.  They  would  not  have  devoted  the  time 
and  patience  necessary  to  accjiiire  the  technical  knowledge 
poaseased  by  their  coh/Wtm  of  old  who  had  to  prei>are 
everything  for  thcmselvee.  The  taste  of  the  modem  amateur 
is  for  the  pictorial,  and  not  for  the  scientific.  His  main  object 
is  to  make  pictures.  Now,  with  many  the  qiudity  of  the 
photograph  is  of  only  secondary  importance  as  compared  with 
tlie  art  phase  of  the  work.  This  is  just  the  reverse  of  what 
prerwlgrsome  years  prior  to  the  introduction  of  commercial 
dry  plates. 

Seeing  the  extent  of  this  revolution  in  the  art,  may  it  not 
expand  still  further,  and  photo^^phy  in  the  future  be  mainly 
uaed  for  the  production  of  pictures  that  more  closely  resemble 
drawings  in  monoclirome  than  they  do  photographs,  that  is, 
photo)^phs  with  no  greater  definition  than  is  met  with  in 
paintings  and  drawings!  Will  the  aharpneas,  which  to  many  is 
one  of  the  chief  charms  in  a  photograph,  eventually  become  a 
thing  of  the  post  I 

The  question  is  one  of  no  mean  interest,  seeing  that  in  the 
present  exhibition  the  judgea — all  of  them  old  photographers 
be  it  borne  in  mind — awarded  two  medals  to  {Pictures  of  the 
extreme  out-of-focus  or  fussy  type. 


DEFECTS  IN  COLU)DION  EMULSION. 
A  nrw  weeks  ago  we  described  a  collodion  emulsion  process 
which  can  be  used  for  either  wet  or  dry  plates  for  tninsparency 
purposes,  and  we  have  since  had  evidence  that  a  large  number 
of  our  readers  are  interested  in  this  class  of  work.  But,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  collodion  emulsion,  being  to  the  majority  of 
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amateurs  a  novel  experience,  innumerable  difficulties  have 
crop])ed  up  which  it  will  be  our  endeavour  in  the  present 
article  to  explain. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  from  a  mere  examination  of  a 
foggy  or  imixjrfect  plate  to  say  definitely  what  is  the  cause  of 
the  failure,  even  though  the  fullest  particulars  are  at  the  same 
time  su])plied.  So  many  different  conditions  go  to  produce 
the  same  or  very  similar  faults,  that  the  most  we  can  do  is 
to  point  out  the  various  directions  in  which  such  failures 
should  be  sought.  The  almost  universal  complaint  amongst 
those  who  have  not  succeeded  is  "fog,"  more  or  less  pronounced, 
while  one  or  two,  though  able  to  secure  cleanness  of  image, 
are  unable  to  obtain  anything  like  sufficient  density. 

The  latter  fault  may  be  first  disposed  of,  as  it  may  be  set 
down  invariably  to  the  employment  of  an  unsuitable  make  of 
pyroxyline.  This  is  a  matter  over  which  the  amateur,  espe- 
cially in  out-of-the-way  places,  has  very  little  control,  and  even 
in  London  and  the  larger  towns  the  commercial  supply  of 
pyroxyline  suitable  for  emulsion  pm-poses  is  far  more  precarious 
than  it  was  a  few  years  back.  A  supply  of  a  reliable  character 
is,  however,  generally  kept  in  stock  by  Rouch  &  Co.,  and 
Hopkin  <k  Williams;  Atkinson,  of  Liveq^ool,  formerly  kept 
Pai-y's  and  Anthony's,  both  American  samples,  which  were 
very  well  suited  for  all  emulsion  purposes. 

It  is,  we  fear,  very  little  help  to  the  average  amateur  to 
recommend  him  to  make  his  ovm  pyroxyline,  the  task  being  a 
difficult  and  unpleasant  one,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  practised 
chemist.  We  therefore  refrain  from  giving  any  formulae  here, 
though  plenty  may  be  found  scattered  through  past  volumes 
of  the  Journal  and  Almanac.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  a  sample  of  pyroxyline  which,  when  newly  dissolved,  fails 
to  give  density,  will  frequently,  if  not  invariably,  improve  if 
kept  for  a  few  weeks  dissolved  in  the  form  of  bromised 
collodion.  Under  such  conditions  the  bromide  appears  to 
enter  into  some  sort  of  combination  with  the  cotton,  or  to  set 
up  some  decomposition  which  favours  density,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  wet  collodion  a  better  result  is  obtained  from  a  collodion 
that  has  been  iodised  a  few  days  than  when  it  is  quite  new. 
The  difference  is  far  gi-eater,  however,  when  emulsion  is  in 
question  ;  so  if  any  reader  happens  to  have  a  stock  of  bromised 
collodion  that  has  so  far  not  proved  quite  satisfactory,  let  him 
not  despair  of  being  able  to  utilise  it. 

There  is  one  defect  arising  from  an  unsuitable  pyroxyline 
which  may  be  noted  in  passing,  though  it  comes  neither  under 
the  head  of  fog  nor  of  want  of  density.  We  allude  to  the 
appearance  of  an  opalescent,  or  "  matt "  effect,  only  visible 
after  drying  the  plate.  This  arises  from  the  too  rotten  or 
pulverulent  character  of  the  cotton,  and  is,  of  course,  very 
objectionable,  destroying,  as  it  does,  the  transparency  of  the 
lights  so  essential  on  a  lantern  slide.  The  defect  disappears  in 
the  majority  of  cases  if  the  plate  is  varnished,  but  this  involves 
an  additional  operation,  which  many  lantern  workers  consider 
unnecessary,  if  not  worse.  Such  "  rotten  "  samples  of  gun- 
cotton  are  frequently  otherwise  very  suitable  for  emulsion  pur- 
poses, hence  we  have  known  them  to  be  employed  in  spite  of 
their  objectionable  feature,  a  suitable  varnish  being  used  to 
overcome  it. 

But  there  is  another  way  in  which  an  unsuitable  pyroxyline 
may  affect  an  emulsion,  namely,  in  the  production  of  decided 
fog,  either  of  a  grey  or  other  colour. 

It  •  was  well  known  to  old  wet  collodion  workers  that  some 
collodions  were  far  more  prone  to  fog  and  stain  than  others, 
owing  to  the  peculiarly  organic  character  of  their  films,  arising 


from  the  temperature  of  the  acids  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  pyroxyline,  or  other  circumstances.  With  a  collodion  of 
a  similar  nature,  in  the  case  of  an  emulsion,  an  almost  identical 
result  is  produced  from  the  formation  apparently  of  an 
extremely  unstable  compound  between  the  silver  and  the 
more  organic  portions  of  the  collodion.  This  result  is,  of 
course,  correspondingly  greater  where  an  emulsion  containing 
free  silver  is  concerned,  or  even  in  one  in  which  the  silver  has 
been  allowed  in  excess  for  only  a  short  period.  It  seldom 
occurs  when  the  bromide  has  been  in  excess  throughout.  Fog 
or  veil  arising  from  this  cause  will  often  gain  in  intensity,  as 
pointed  out  by  one  of  our  correspondents  after  fixing  and 
washing,  but  this  latter  result  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
darkening  that  occurs  from  imperfect  washing. 

A  prolific  source  of  failure  is  free  silver,  whether  inten- 
tionally or  inadvertently  present.  When  intentionally  em- 
ployed, the  excess  of  silver  must  be  accompanied  by  a  suitable 
and  ample  proportion  of  free  acid  to  restrain  it  from  passing 
the  emulsion  into  what  is  known  as  the  "  fogging "  stage. 
Even  under  those  circumstances  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
from  some  unexplained  reason  the  emulsion  will  not  go  wrong. 
An  actual  excess  of  silver  may  be  added  to  the  emulsion  in 
sensitising  without  any  restraining  acid,  and  still  a  clean  and 
good  image  be  produced ;  but  in  order  to  achieve  this  the 
emulsion  or  the  plate  must  be  washed  before  the  silver  and 
bromide  have  had  time  to  fully  combine — before,  in  fact,  there 
is  an  actual  excess  of  silver  in  solution. 

But  an  excess  of  silver  may  frequently  exist  unsuspected, 
hence  the  advantage  of  a  i-ough  test  applied  immediately  after 
sensitising.  The  accident  may  arise  from  sheer  carelessness  in 
weighing,  from  miscalculation  of  the  equivalents,  or  even  from 
improper  condition  of  the  materials.  It  is  almost  incredible 
how  far  some  operators  succeed  in  going  wrong  over  so  simple 
an  operation  as  weighing  a  few  grains  of  silver,  in  following  out 
strictly  the  quantities  of  a  written  formula.  It  is  equally  sur- 
prising to  find  others  who,  in  altering  the  total  quantities  of  a 
formula,  undertake  to  recalculate  the  quantities  with  an  utter 
disregard  for  the  correct  combining  equivalents.  Thus  it  is  a 
by  no  means  uncommon  error,  in  calculating  the  quantity 
required  of  bromide  of  cadmium,  to  consider  that  salt  as 
anhydrous,  but  to  actually  use  the  ordinary  crystals,  which 
contain  four  equivalents  of  water,  an  eri'or  which  involves  the 
use  of  an  excess  of  silver  amounting  to  about  four  grains  to 
every  fourteen  of  bromide.  Lastly,  the  bromides,  especially 
bromide  of  ammonium,  are  peculiariy  liable  to  absorb  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere,  which  silver  nitrate  is  not.  Conse- 
quently, while  the  latter  remains  a  tolerably  stable  item,  the 
bromides  may,  if  not  carefully  attended  to,  be  gradually 
losing  strength  by  the  absorption  of  moisture,  and  so  tend  to 
the  presence  of  an  unexpected  excess  of  silver. 

Special  care  should  therefore  be  devoted  to  the  bromides, 
but  even  this  must  be  applied  intelligently.  In  the  case  of 
bromide  of  ammonium,  it  should  as  soon  as  purchased  be 
spread  on  a  plate  and  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  moderate  heat 
in  an  ordinary  oven,  in  order  to  drive  off  any  accidental  mois- 
tiu-e.  If  the  heat  be  too  intense  the  salt  will  be  volatilised ; 
this,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  the  combining  equivalent, 
but  simply  means  a  loss  of  material,  what  remains  having  still 
the  same  combining  value.  In  drying  the  crystals  of  bromide 
of  cadmium,  however,  the  case  is  different.  The  salt  itself  is 
not  so  readily  volatisable,  at  least  as  bromide  of  ammonium,  but 
it  rapidly  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  so  its  comlsining 
value  is   constantly  changiug.     It   is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
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proc««d  with  thia  salt  in  a  systematic  manner.  If  it  be  ex|)o«e(l 
for  some  hours  to  a  very  moderate  temperature,  it  will  be  found 
to  lose  a  definite  projwrtion — one-half — of  its  water  of  crystalli- 
sation, and  the  residae  that  remains  will  be  found,  with  toler- 
able certainty,  to  be  composed  of  Cd  Br,  -t-  2  H,  O.  If  a  higher 
temperature  be  adopted,  the  salt  fnsea  into  a  dark  liquid  and 
gradually  gives  off  the  remainder  of  its  water  ;  and,  if  the  heat 
be  continued  long  enough,  the  residue,  which  on  cooling  has  the 
form  of  a  tough  cake,  will  be  anhydroua  bromide  of  cadmium. 

It  will  be  gathered,  therefore,  that  in  drying  this  last-named 
salt  there  ia  ample  room  for  the  introduction  of  serious  un- 
certaintie*  unlets  dne  care  be  exenisad.  The  method  we  hare 
leoommended  for  many  years  past  ia  to  form  a  double  salt  of 
ammonium  and  cadmium,  which  fonns  a  more  reliable  com- 
pound than  the  constituents  sin^y,  besides  being  more  con- 
venient to  use  from  ita  ready  aolnfaility  in  alcohol  We  are 
assuming  that  theae  two  aalts  are  to  be  used,  which,  from  the 
comparative  inaolnbility  of  the  anmonium  salt  and  the 
thickening  action  upon  the  coIlodiaQ  of  the  cadmium  alone, 
ia  almost  a  necwsity.  In  making  the  double  salt,  weigh  out 
the  separate  branidea  in  equivalent  propr^rtions,  bearing  in 
mind  that  though  the  equivaleat  of  crj^rtAlliscd  cadmium 
bromide  ia  344,  it  requires  two  equivalents  or  340  of  silver  to 
combine  with  it,  and  its  actual  oombining  power  is  only  172. 
The  proportion  may  therefore  be  98  of  bromide  of  ammonium 
to  173  bromide  of  cadmium,  the  fonaer  being  fast  dried. 

If  the  two  salts  be  introdueed  into  a  mortar  and  worked 
together  with  the  pestle,  a  rather  eorious  result  ensues.  The 
originally  perfectly  dry  ciystals  Snt  become  moist  and  sticky, 
MBome  a  pasty  form,  and  eventoaOy  become  perfectly  liquid, 
in  oooaaqaenee  of  the  water  given  off  by  the  cadmium  salt  in 
its  aomhinati^wi  with  the  bromide  of  ammonium.  If  thia  pasty 
nMas  be  traxHferred  to  a  sanoer  or  other  suitable  veasel  and 
placed  in  the  oven  until  dry,  not  applying  too  great  a  beat,  an 
anhydroos  and  non-deliquescent  salt  is  the  result,  which  is 
more  aaaily  pieecrred  than  either  of  its  components,  and  ia 
soluble  to  almost  any  extent  in  aleobol .  The  mean  of  ihe  com- 
bining e(|uivalents  of  the  separate  parts  may  be  taken  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  oompoond,  or  an  actual  trial  may  be  made 
with  silver  nitrate. 

There  is  still  anothar,  and  perhapa  the  most  prolific,  cause  of 
Ckilure  stOl  to  be  described.  It  has  liocome  too  much  the 
custom  to  sUte  that  "  any  good  aampk-  "  of  methylated  spirit 
will  answer  for  emulsion  purpoaaa  if  it  does  not  contain  too 
much  water.  ^Vhat  may  represent  n  "  good  "  sample  of  spirit 
at  the  oil  shops  for  burning  or  similar  purposes  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  good  sample  for  emulakm,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  general  qnalji^  baa  greatly  deteriorated  of  li^  years  at 
the  tame  time  that  the  price  has  gone  down.  From  this  cause 
alone — bad  alcohol — we  are  coovinoed  that  the  great  majority 
of  failnrea  spring.  Let  any  one  tiy  the  following  experiment, 
or  rather  take  notice  while  sensitisbig  an  ordinary  emulsion : — 
Let  the  sOver  be  dissolved  in  the  few  dropn  of  water  necessary, 
and  let  the  raqtiisite  quantity  of  metliylated  spirit  be  then 
added  caotioaaly,  so  as  not  to  throw  <lown  the  silver.  Then 
let  the  mixtnre  be  raised  to  the  boiling  point,  when  the  degree 
of  impurity  present  will  be  evident  The  purest — unmcthy- 
lated — alcohol  will  not  stand  the  boiling  test  unless  specially 
p  rejiri  •  '   but  the  horribly  filthy  mens  that  some  samples 

of  m<  °  produce  is  sufficient  to  account  for  a  vast  deal 

of  the  tog  that  many  operators  complain  of. 

For  thia  reason  we  have  often  recommended  the  addition  of 
a  drop  of  nitric  acid  to  the  silver  solution,  in  order  to  keep  the 


impure  silver  compounds  soluble,  in  which  case  there  is  a 
chance  of  their  being  washed  out  of  the  emulsion  at  a  subse- 
quent stage.  But  if  allowed  to  take  the  form  of  u  black 
deposit,  a  certain  amount  of  ine\-itable  fog  is  added  ready  made 
to  the  emulsion  in  sensitising. 

Several  methods  of  purifying  the  alcohol  have  been  recom- 
mended from  time  to  time,  such  as  distilling  from  Castile  soap 
and  similar  processes.  But  the  distiUation  of  alcohol  is  neither 
a  convenient  nor  a  1^  operation  for  the  ordinary  amateur 
photographer,  so  we  hesiUte  to  advise  its  adoption.  The 
method  we  qurselvea  use  is  to  add  to  a  "  Winchester  "  of  methy- 
lated spirit  a  few  grains— sjiy  ten  to  fifteen— of  dried  carbonate 
of  potash,  or,  better  sUll,  of  caustic  jwtash,  and,  when  dissolved, 
about  the  same  quanUty  of  nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  a  drop 
or  two  of  water.  Shake  up  the  bottle  and  place  it  out  in  day- 
light until  wanted.  The  combined  action  of  light,  alkali,  and 
silver  will  thoroughly  free  it  from  the  impurities  that  act  upon 
the  silver,  and  when  it  has  settled,  clear  any  excess  of  silver  and 
alkali  that  may  be  neutralised,  and  the  alcohol  will  be  in  per- 
fect condition  for  use. 

We  should  scarcely  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  caU  attention 
to  the  importance  of  avoiding  "  finish  "  for  emulsion  purposes 
had  not  a  case  very  recently  come  to  onr  notice  in  which  this 
waasuppUedin  lieu  of  "spirit,"  with  the  r«iult  that  it  was 
almoet  impossible  to  develop  an  image  after  any  length  of 
exposure.  We  simply  record  the  result  in  case  any  other 
reader  may  have  had  a  similar  experience 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  PR1-:SS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Nkwsfapkr  artists  and  writen  have  long  entertained  photo- 
graphen  with  their  methods  of  handling  photographic  sub- 
jects. Those  metho<ls  are  commonly  replete  with  originality, 
and  are  seldom  devoid  of  humour  and  instruction — two  qualities 
not  always  found  in  association.  The  pencils  of  the  one  class 
have  times  out  of  number  gloried  in  depicting  photo-^Taphers 
doing  things  of  which,  it  is  safe  to  afliirm,  the  photographers  them- 
selves have  no  conception  at  all  ;  while  the  pens  of  the  other  have 
presented  theoretical  and  practical  photography  to  the  reading 
pubjic  ia  aspects  that  are  simply  inscruUble  to  all  but  the  writers. 
We  hsVft  not  by  any  means  changed  all  that  yet,  but  we  can  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that  matters  seem  inclined  to  improve. 

Such  curious  pieces  of  photographic  cabinet  ware  as  the 
artisU  were  formerly  pleased  to  draw  for  us  never  had  any 
actual  existence  outside  the  confines  of  their  own  imaginations. 
The  stands  for  landscape  work  were  always  of  the  tripod  form, 
it  is  true ;  but  they  usually  looked  capable  of  successfully  de- 
fying the  collective  ingenuity  of  l)oth  maker  and  owner  to  fold 
them.  It  was  the  same  with  rc>,'ard  to  the  cameras,  which 
rarely  suggested  to  us  that  they  were  anything  but  ugly,  plain, 
wooden  boxes.  And  it  was  not  merely  in  hasty  and  incomplete 
sketches  that  these  unpardonable  crudities  appeared,  but  in 
finished  drawings,  which,  as  a  nile,  would  not  otherwise  bo 
deficient  in  detail  and  accuracy.  Some  artists  seemed  to  think 
that  the  picture  was  photographed  from  the  screen  end  of  the 
camem,  and  in  representing  the  moment  of  exposure,  have 
carefully  covered  the  lens  with  the  focussing  cloth,  which  others 
have  occasionally  omitted  altogether. 

The  abolition  of  the  focussing  cloth  has  often  been  mooted 
and  discussed  in  these  pages,  but  it  has  not  yet  come  to  pass — 
except  among  artists.  Numerous  other  bulls  will  no  doubt  be 
recalled  by  students  of  the  illustrated  press,  the  artistic  staff  of 
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which  have,  or  rather  had,  quite  a  mania  for  representing 
amateur  photographers  as  taking  pictures  that,  according  to  the 
topographic  particulars  indicated  by  the  illustrations,  could  not 
have  been  secured  without  the  aid  of  an  optical  combination 
not  yet  foiuid  in  commerce. 

Still,  as  we  have  said,  matters  are  inclined  to  improve.  We 
have  observed  in  recent  newspaper  and  magazine  illustrations 
of  the  camera  in  the  field  an  increasing  fidelity  to  the  form 
and  construction  of  photographic  apparatus,  and  many  distinct 
evidences  that  the  artists  have  come  into  possession  of  some 
kind  of  practical  acquaintance  with  photography  itself,  so 
that  there  has  not  been,  as  heretofore,  such  a  proneness  to 
depict  the  improbable  and  the  impracticable.  We  may  cite, 
as  an  instance  of  this  welcome  progression  towards  accuracy 
and  intelligence,  a  two-page  picture  which  appears  in  a  recent 
issue  of  one  of  the  largest  illustrated  weekly  newspapers.  A 
lady  is  photographing  a  group  in  the  Court  of  Lions  of  the 
Alhambra.  The  apparatus  she  is  iising  looks.quite  practicable, 
and  is  faithfully  drawn.  The  presence  of  two  leather  cases 
forcibly  reminds  us  either  that  the  artist  knows  something  of 
operative  outdoor  photography,  or  that  he  has  sketched  his 
subject  from  nature.  The  camera  is  a  large  one,  and  is 
doubtless  carried  in  one  of  the  cases,  the  other  holding  the 
slides.  This  is  a  common  arrangement  where  a  large-sized 
camera  is  employed  out  of  doors. ,  The  lady  who  is  taking  the 
pictiire  has  presumably  just  finished  focussing,  for  with  one 
hand  on  the  screen  she  is  extending  the  other  towards  her 
sitters,  as  if  enjoining  them  to  remain  still,  while  a  friend, 
also  a  lady,  kneels  at  one  of  the  leather  cases,  as  if  about 
to  take  therefrom  the  dark  slide  containing  the  sensitive 
plates. 

But,  in  addition  to  its  photographic  verisimilitude,  the 
illustration  conveys  an  amusing  story  in  a  crisp  and  pointed 
style.  The  ladies,  arrayed  in  outre  tourist  garbs,  are,  we  maj' 
conjecture,  mother  and  daughter.  The  group  posed  among 
the  celebrated  lions  round  the  fountain  comprises  the  head  of 
the  fwnily,  who  passes  well  for  a  transatlantic  pork  king 
"doing"  Europe  for  the  first  time,  two  juvenile  daughters,  and 
the  perfumed  and  gilded  heir  to  all  the  dollars.  The  back- 
ground is  formed  of  the  well-known  Moorish  arcade,  and  a  few 
figures  in  the  picturesque  national  garb  are  cleverly  intro- 
duced into  the  picture,  thus  heightening  the  contrast  between 
the  old  civilisation  and  the  new. 

Vanity  is  a  defect  of  human  nature  which  comes  into  view 
on  the  smallest  provocation,  and  photographers,  or  rather 
photography,  frequently  acts  as  a  powerful  magnet  to  it.  It  is 
easy  to  guess  that  the  nonveau  riche  of  the  picture  has  seized 
the  opportunity  of  being  photographed  in  the  famous  Court  of 
Lions,  so  that  in  after  years  he  can  not  only  boast  of  his  travels, 
but  produce  indisputable  testimony  of  them  in  the  shape  of 
photographs  of  the  scenes  he  has  visited,  with  himself  and 
family  included  in  the  views.  This  practice  is  getting  common 
with  globe-trotters  and  tourists,  and,  so  far  as  things  go,  it  is  a 
harmless  weakness,  although  the  results  obtained  generally 
have  a  large  infusion  of  the  ridiculous  and  little  or  nothing  of 
the  subUme  or  even  the  picturesque.  Pot  hats,  masher  collars, 
dress  improvers,  and  "  husband  beaters,"  placed  iu  front  of 
some  glorious  old  specimen  of  ancient  architecture,  or  in  the 
foreground  of  a  celebrated  view,  infelliblyjar  on  the  sesthetic 
sensibility  of  everybody  but  those  who  appear  in  these  incon- 
gruous photographs. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  wrote  of  the  prevalence  in  several  studios 
of  imsuitable  accessories,  among  which  we  are  disposed  to  rank 


many  of  those  which  are  designed  to  lend  distance  and  enchant- 
ment to  the  picture  and  to  invest  sitters  with  surroundings  of  an 
"effective"  description.  Imposing  columns  of  no  recognisable 
order  of  architecture,  ideal  lakes  dotted  with  fairy-like  yachts,  free 
transcripts  of  actual  scenes  and  buildings,  improvised  "  ruins  " 
and  such  like,  serve,  in  a  reduced  degree,  much  the  same  kind 
of  purpose  as  the  artist  permits  the  Court  of  Lions  to  serve  in 
his  pictorial  satire.  Not  only  has  the  photographer  to  idealise- 
his  sitter,  but  to  do  the  same  for  his  surroundings,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  to  this  singular  jtencJuint  we  may  trace  the 
developed  eagerness  which  the  tourist  betrays  for  having  him- 
self photographed  against  the  "  show "  objects  which  he 
encounters  in  his  travels.  Vanity  is  unpardonable  when  it  is 
vulgar,  and  the  artist  seems  to  have  caught  tlie  truth  of  the- 
saying,  for  he  has  not  only  succeeded  in  producing  a  picture 
which  is  a  skilful  comment  on  the  temerity  of  modem  amateur 
photographers,  but  has  illustrated  with  considerable  acumen 
the  deej)  bourgeois  craving  to  be  pictorially  associated,  at  the 
risk  of  outraging  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  with  the  pictur- 
esque and  the  monumental,  under  circumstances  that  rarely 
fail  to  provoke  as  much  pity  as  amusement  in  those  to  whom 
this  class  of  picture  is  shown. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  artist,  when  he  introduces  the  camera 
into  his  picture,  is  fully  successful  in  being  intelligible  to  the 
non-photographic  public ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  illustration; 
under  notice,  there  are  probably  few  persons  who  would  not 
be  interested  and  amused,  and  at  the  same  time  would  fail  to 
seize  the  wit  and  point  of  the  episode.  Perhaps  amateur 
photographers  as  a  body  might  protest  at  being  called  modem- 
Goths,  but  by  all  means  let  us  have  many  such  pictures,  even 
though  thej'  may  prick  a  few  susceptibilities  here  and  there. 
They  are  not  only  amusing,  but  they  teach  more  than  one 
useful  moral  lesson  to  photographers  and  sitters  alike. 


The  primuline  processes  were  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Chemical  Industry  on  Monday  night,  when  Mr.  Green  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject  of  the  process  due  to  himself  in  conjunction  with  Messrs. 
Cross  &  Bevan.  A  report  of  the  meeting  will  be  found  on  page  716 
of  our  present  issue.  Testing  the  permanency  of  pigment  or  other 
prints  under  prolonged  exposure  to  light  was  referred  to  on  this 
occasion,  and  we  may  here  point  out  that  an  ordinary  printing  frame 
is  not  suitable  for  exposing  the  partly  masked  prints,  as  if  placed  on 
a  house-top,  wet  will  penetrate.  A  clear  glass  dish,  with  the  masked 
print  fastened  inside  against  the  bottom,  is  more  satisfactory,  as  when 
the  dish  is  turned  upside  down  the  edges  shoot  off  the  rain  water. 
A  pigment  print  which  shows  signs  of  fading  in  so  short  a  tim* 
as  six  months  is  obviously  not  fast  enough  even  for  the  shop  window 
or  showcase ;  but  a  print  worthy  to  be  called  permanent  should  stand 
a  much  more  severe  test. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  held  on  the  15th 
ult.,  some  interesting  remarks  upon  the  relative  value  of  sunlight 
and  oxyhydrogen  light  were  made,  the  former  being  considered! 
preferable.  When  the  artificial  light  is  employed,  the  results  are  apt 
to  be  marred  by  a  sort  of  cloudiness,  which  has  its  origin  iu  the 
illuminating  surface  of  the  lime,  which  is  not  uniformly  incandes- 
cent, an  intensely  brilliant  central  spot  where  the  jet  impinges  being 
surrounded  by  more  or  less  strongly  luminous  spots  or  patches  of 
incandescence.  With  the  sun  the  whole  field  of  illumination  is  evea 
and  regular.  Messrs.  Mayall  &  Combes  (-whose  simple  heliostat 
has  been  so  much  admired)  were  of  one  opinion  on  this  point. 
With  regard  to  the  latter  gentleman's  suggestion  about  mirrors  for 
the  heliostat,  a  modification  in  the  direction  of  economy  was  pro- 
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poMcl  in  the  form  of  a  i«fl«etiii(r  prbm  in  lieu  of  one  of  speculom 
aaeUl,  which  U  slwajs  cottly  and  difSenh  to  obtain. 


Mb.  Mavali.  at  the  aame  time  referred  t)  the  unpleaaant  phaae  of 
the  dMCuwionx  in  nyard  to  the  apoduonwtic  objecti**  pnaented  to 
the  Society,  which,  it  may  be  remeralwNd.  did  not  work  to  focu«, 
althoiurh  when  returned  to  Jena  and  then  »ent  hack  it  waa  perfect. 
Hit  pUiTful  fugKeation  that  "the  transit  of  the  objective  from 
London  to  Jei»  had,  aoaehow,  got  rid  «rf  the  chemical  focna,"  had, 
unliappilT.  bean  inMuaiilniml  into  a  mAeetioo  on  the  good  faith  of 
Dr.  Czapdci,  or  apatt  Dr.  AhM,  or  iqioa  tha  fira  of  Ztim.  Thia 
•z^Dstion  owwred  to  theae  gratlemeB  wa«  completely  latiafaetory 
to  then,  and  the  aingnhir  incident  may  be  eomidered  endad.  A  wry 
rfaiplB  nplaiMtioii  at  the  irre^larity  wm  aogjimted— that  the  exiat- 
caeaof  a  eheoiinl  foena  waa  pcariblf  <■•  to  a  slight  differenoe  of  the 
adjnataant  of  the  front  ]««•,  tba  MtiiBlliiii  of  which  waa  partially  un- 
Knwed  from  the  body  of  tba  objaeUva  when  it  firt  reached  bin  hands. 


RKFSBxnro  to  electric  Hght  for  dark  roomn,  Mr.  S.  Bottone,  re- 
plying to  a  eorraapondeat,  writaa  to  a  eootaoporary :— "  Reckoning 
an  ordinary  (gaa)  burner  eonaaaing  Atb  cubic   feet  per  hoar  at 
about  thirteen  eandle  power,  we  will  inppcia>>  that   we   procure  a 
16  tp.  lamp  of  48  t.,  taking  1  amp^w  "f  current.    To  work  thia  we 
nhall  need  twenty -four  cella  of  th>  ■  ,  charged  with  chromic 

acid  aolatiaa  in  the  carbon  comp^.  l....  ..l<-.  ..:id  dilute  inlphnric  add 

in  the  dne  eompartmenta.  These  batteries  munt  he  rephwished  erery 
day,  the  dnes  daaoed  and  amalganatad,  and  th^  carbon  connexions 
carefnDy  looked  to,"  &c.  It  is  obrioM  that  an  amount  of  labour  is 
herein  inrolved  that  wouU  deter  any  OM  but  an  enthusiast  m  electric 
matton  fna  nsing  the  light  for  the  porpose. 

A  TBBY  intansUng  extract  from  a  noantty  puhliahad  work  upon 
"  Judicial  Pbotogiaphy "  is  given  (bf  panaission  of  the  author)  in 
last  week's  Ifatmn.  This  gentleman,  M.  Aiphonse  Bertilbn,  has,  it 
■a  slated,  ileuM)MHa>ed  tha  futility  of  the  photo^Taph  as  a  means  of 
judicial  idcotifleatiaa  on  any  extended  acsile,  when  a  mere  mass  at 
photogmphs  it  aoeamnlatcd  with  no  sdaotific  schema  to  aid  them ; 
y«t  he  haa  dona  mora  than  any  one  aba  to  derelop  and  demonstrate 
tha  prapar  anbordinato  use  of  tha  photograph  as  an  agent  of  the  law. 
At  the  ontset  he  daarribea  the  ahaip  distinction  between  ordinary 
photogxai^T  and  jodicial  photograph.  It  is  important,  he  further 
lays  down,  that  portntts  snooU  be  taken  with  uniformity,  questions 
of  full-faoa  or  profile,  fall-leagth  or  host,  kc,  beint^  decided  before- 
hand, and  a  fixisd  seal*  adoptad.  Singularly  enough  he  pointa  out 
that  at  tha  Prifactnra  the  proffla  viawa  are  generally  taken  showing 
tha  dgfat  dde  only,  oiring  to  thair  baiag  produced  early  in  the  day 
(so  aa  not  to  interfere  wtUi  tha  mifiaintes,  who  begin  their  duties  at 
twelve  o'ckek),  while  if  the  left  sida  ware  attempted  the  sun  wouU 
be  awkwardly  atuated.  It  is  thna  avidsnt  that  the  studio  most  be 
sin^sadad,  and  point  b  givan  to  ov  noent  remaria  laoommanding 
su^  a  eowtmetion  ■•  diaU  allow  tha  aitter  to  be  placed  at  eithar 
end.  Oiaat  atreaa  is  Ud  npon  tha  dsarability  of  obtaining  good  re- 
I  o(  the  ear  aa  haing  aa  important  means  of  identification. 


It  is  very  singular  that  so  many  studios  hare  been  constractad  with  tha 
cardinal  daCeet  <hat  tha  sitter  can  be  ilhunioated  from  one  aida  and  one 
•nd  only,  thaa  neeeeeiteting  the  so<aI]ad  "  Rembimndt  efbet"  whco- 
vsr,  from  the  preaenca  of  marks,  moles,  kc,  objected  to,  or  from 
Kime  special  imgnlaritiea  of  featnra,  the  shadowed  side  is  ehoaen  for 
portrayal.  It  may  be  taken  as  an  aoeapted  fact  that  more  than  fifty 
par  eent. — at  any  rate,  of  men's  facea  are  better  taken  from  one  side 
than  tha  other,  and  that  the  side  of  the  fsc<.>  nearsat  tha  spectator  is 
>elt»  taken  in  light  than  shadow  in  '<  (M>r  orat.  of  eaaee; 

baaca  it  foDows  that  when  in   any  lig^ht  can  only  ba 

arranged  to  eutne  in  ana  particular  directi'.n,  s  v?ry  large  proportion 
'  f  the  portraila  suller.  This  is  a  point  of  such  importance  that  we  do 
not  hesitate  again  to  caQ  attention  to  it. 

\  DKnui.  Mpiioaia  rvMOtly  broufbt  before  tba  Paris  Academy  of 
science  a  pkelefrapli  of  the  aabok  la  the  constellation  the  Lytr, 


which  exhibits  it  in  a  manner  quite  different  from  that  shown  in 
former  sketches  done  by  hand,  and  an  engraving  of  the  nebula  appears 
in  La  Xature  of  last  week.  The  photograph  was  taken  in  .\^lgier8  by 
MM.  Trepeid  &  Kabourdin  last  August  with  an  exposure  of  dx 
hours,  thrae  hours  on  one  night  and  three  on  another,  the  size  being 
eight-tenths  of  a  millimetre  in  the  largest  direction.  So  sharp  was 
the  negative  that  it  was  capable  of  being  enlarged  sixty-four  dia- 
meters, this  being  the  dimensions  of  the  engraving  we  speak  of. 
Admiral  Monches  ttatee  that  this  is  certainly  the  largest  image  yat 
obtained  of  this  nebula. 


THE  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCTETY'S  EXHIBITION.— V. 
A.  BccHAN  Hkpbubn  (No.  82),  Suntet  in  Estex. — This  is  but  a  small 
picture,  but  it  shows  some  thought  in  its  selection  of  materiaU,  being 
only  a  field  with  trees  in  the  distance.    A  little  more  attention  on 
the  manipulative  side  would  have  assisted  the  result. 

W.  P.  Ulaishy  (No.  86),  Tht  Arrhbishop  of  yor*.— This  is  a  well- 
stodied  portrait,  whkh,  although  small,  is  very  effective  and  easy  in 
position ;  and  there  is  none  of  that  exaggeration  of  facial  shadows  so 
prevalent  at  this  time.  We  instinctively  feel  that  here  we  have 
reality  and  not  romance. 

ArnoM  Spiller  (No.  90),  J^ew  in  Winter  from  Pit*  Langard. — 
This  is  an  enlargement  from  a  negative  of  some  of  the  snowy  Alpine 
mountains,  and  although  these  scenes  are  very  much  like  each  other 
in  their  general  formation  and  photographic  rendering,  yet  this  par- 
tictilar  one  haa  been  taken  at  a  time  when  the  shadows  of  some  of 
the  peaks  have  been  very  pronounced,  the  result  being  that  we  can 
estimate  and  better  realise  the  construction  of  these  mountainoua 
districts  with  much  more  certainty ;  at  the  same  time,  this  desirable 
ooadition  might  have  been  eonaiderably  enhanced  by  a  foreground 
permitting  a  comparative  estimation  of  space  and  distance. 

The  Autotype  Company  (No.  104),  Oentral  Sir  Frederick  Jtobertt, 
K.  C.B. — This  is  an  eniargement  which  appears  to  he  full  of  all  those 
high  qualities  which  have  diaracterised  the  productions  of  this  Com- 
pany. The  gradations  of  the  original  negative  appear  to  have  been 
earef  ally  reproduced,  and  hence  a  work  which  satisfies  the  most  ex- 
acting.  No.  lOS,  Balking  Ohat  <m  the  Hooghh/. — Another  small 
enlargement  from  the  original,  showing  a  busy  scene,  but  full  of  good 
detail.  No.  243,  The  Tay  MahtU,  A^.—Thu  is  a  really  large  en- 
largement, and  reflects  high  praise  both  on  the  negative  by  Bourne 
k  Shephenl  and  the  .\atotype  Company  for  the  architectural  detail 
so  carefully  reproduced. 

O.  West  k  Son  (No,  114),  Yacht,  and  two  other  frames  of  sailing 
veasele. — Here  are  three  phiatographs  of  yachts  sailing,  similHr  to 
tboae  Utherto  shown  by  tha  exhibitor.  As  pictures,  we  do  not  think 
QMJBm  ^oite  equal  to  some  previous  studies;  we  allude  to  the 
choice  of  position.  They  are  not  so  pictorial  as  some  others  which 
have  always  demanded  a  large  amount  of  public  interest.  There  is 
the  same  skill  shown  in  thdr  production  which  bng  usage  moat  have 
brought  to  a  certainty  iu  producing  good  negatives,  but  our  present 
purpose  is  to  look  upon  them  from  the  pictorial  point  of  view,  and 
we  miss  those  very  charming  combinations  of  outline  which  in  moving 
vessels  so  often  assume  the  picturesque  and  beautiful. 

Mrs.  Wrigley  (No.  168),  AnUt  Giri  and  Boy. — This  exhibitor  shows 
a  capadty  for  various  studies,  including  figures,  architecture,  and 
flowers ;  the  figures  show  the  tendency  to  produce  good  work  in  that 
direction.  The  title  we  quote  includea  two  small  photographs,  wliich 
as  studies  evince  a  capacity  for  figure  subjects,  where  white  draperiea 
have  been  very  carefully  executeid,  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  the 
fleah  tints,  which  are  certainly  too  deep  in  tone.  No.  .318. — Also  two 
small  photographs  of  church  interiors,  which  have  been  very  fairly 
manipulated  for  extreme  dark  and  light  portions. 

II.  fSvmonds  (No.  142),  Yaeht-raring  Scenet. — These  constitute  nine 
photographs  in  one  frame,  which  are  very  nicely  executed,  although 
in  some  the  sixe  of  the  vessels  shown  is  almost  too  much  for  tho 
dimensions  of  the  space  they  occupy ;  also,  the  outlines  of  the  sails 
arp  not  quite  so  piettireaque  as  others  we  have  seen  from  this  exhibitor. 
This  is  one  of  the  penalties  which  have  to  be  paid  for  any  slight  d»- 
parture  from  former  most  excellent  work. 

W.  Wtinwright  (Nos.  228-238),  Za>«ii0a/M«.— Two  near  bits  of 
comparatively  close  scenery.    In  one  picture  there  ate  oowi^  whoea 
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powerful  reflections  in  the  water  disturb  the  repose  which  should  be 
the  keynote  of  the  design;  in  the  other  are  some  sheep.  These  photo- 
graphs show  the  usual  good  work  of  this  exhibitor,  but  there  is  a 
slight  want  of  harmony  in  the  compoMtion  which,  to  some  extent, 
disturbs  the  effect. 

W.  Atkinson  (No.  237),  Cray  Common.— This,  is  a  very  good  photo- 
graph of  a  straight  line  of  picturesque  trees  on  the  common.  All  the 
necessities  of  the  technical  have  been  carefully  attended  to,  the 
result  being  a  good  specimen  of  careful  manipulation. 

Enrica  Keata  (No.  258),  Portraits  of  Children.— These  have  been 
exceedingly  well  arranged  for  position,  not  at  all  artificial,  but 
possible,  natural  positions,  arranged  artistically,  the  result  being 
some  very  good  photographs,  with  the  addition  of  very  pleasing 
expressions. 

Fred  T.  Palmer  (No.  309),  The  Tioi7is.— This  is  an  autotype  en- 
largement, where  the  two  interesting,  very  young  damsels  have  been 
taken  in  almost  the  identical  same  position,  which  is  both  natural,  and 
at  the  same  time  establishes  their  identity.  Pictures  like  this  will  in 
after  years  become  invaluable  for  their  record  of  interesting  family 
relationships. 

Thomas  Prothero  (Nos.  311,  312),  Portraits.— Biomiie  enlarge- 
ments. One  of  these  portraite  is  that  of  J.  L.  Toole.  They  are  quite 
life-size  vignettes,  and  although  the  likenesses  evidently  are  very 
good,  yet  we  have  here  again  some  uncomfortable,  dark,  and  gloomy 
portions  of  the  face  which  make  them  lose  their  rotundity,  and  not 
only  so ;  but  these  dark,  flat-looking  parts  are  not  true  to  nature 
where,  upon  round  objects,  the  outline  is  not  the  darkest  part  of  the 
face.  It  is  the  non-perception  of  this  well-known  study  which  artists 
always  attend  to  which  makes  many  of  these  large  photographs  to 
be  coldly  looked  upon. 

J.  Milman  Brown  (No.  404),  A  Cottage  Some. — This  is  a  picture 
which  hardly  does  justice  to  the  good  work  hitherto  shown  by  this 
exhibitor.  In  this  work  the  manipulation  is  good,  the  print  is  good, 
and  yet  the  result  is  wanting  in  that  power  which  commands  attention. 
We  think  this  arises  from  the  foliage  at  the  back  being  too  dark  for 
the  foliage  in  the  front,  and  the  right  harmony  has  thereby  been 
disturbed ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  point  of  selection  was 
influenced  by  some  local  colour,  which,  although  very  charming  to 
look  at,  yet,  when  translated  into  black  and  white,  immediately 
assumes  a  different  aspect. 

R.  Faulkner  (No.  408),  Children. — In  these  portraits  of  children 
there  is  a  slight  departure  from  the  very  high-class  work  which  has 
always  been  looked  for  in  similar  exhibits,  and  this,  we  think,  arises 
from  a  certain  mode  of  treatment  in  the  actual  moment  of  time 
chosen  for  the  ultimate  portrait  to  be  photographed ;  or  does  it  arise 
from  any  slackening  of  that  persistent  attention  to  small  matters 
which  go  far  to  constitute  inviduality? 

Mrs.  G.  Yoimg  (Nos.  466,  467).— Six  photographs  of  studies  at 
home,  containing  some  well-considered  objects,  all  being  lady  models 
with  light  dresses,  which  have  been  managed  exceedingly  well  for 
detail  without  disturbing  the  flesh  tones.  It  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended that  this  year  we  are  indebted  to  so  many  lady  exhibitors, 
who  have  overcome  many  difliculties  in  their  pictures. 

J.  S.  Hodson  (Nos.  581,  682). — Small  pictures  containing  bits  of 
Epping  Forest,  where  trees  without  foliage  constitute  the  study,  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  much  they  will  aid  in  assisting  the  making  of  a 
picture ;  they  demand  the  most  careful  study  that  can  be  given.  In 
these  photographs  a  larger  space  beyond  the  subject  matter  would 
have  helped  them  much. 

Henry  Sturmey  (No.  607,  and  two  other  frames). — AU  small  pictures 
of  Norwegian  scenery,  where,  possibly  from  some  local  colouring 
which  resists  photographic  action  some  distant  portions  appear  just 
as  close  as  the  near  objects,  half  tone  would  appear  difficult  to  get. 
This  remark  also  applies  to  some  other  exhibits  also  from  Norway. 

F.  Whaley  (No.  578),  A  Tale  of  the  World.— This  is  a  carefully 
executed  photograph.  A  naval  officer  sitting  in  a  chair  is  showing 
a  little  boy  sitting  on  a  table  a  small  globe.  The  arrangement  is 
suggestive  of  two  portraits  taken  outside  the  beaten  track,  and  so  far 
is  to  be  commended. 

Ernest  Beck  (No.  610,  and  two  other  small  photographs  of  Haddon 
Hall). — These  promise  well  for  future  _work,  as  they  have  been 
carefully  manipulated. 


H.  S.  Schultess  Young  (No.  622),  The  Mill,  Ifiey.-Thia  is  a  small 
bromide  enlargement,  where  the  subject  matter  is  not  of  much  account ; 
but  there  is  one  thing  that  must  be  noticed,  the  tops  of  the  trees  have 
been  cut  off  by  the  picture  being  a  long  instead  of  an  upright  one. 
The  sky  of  this  picture  is,  we  learn,  quite  untouched. 

Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson  (No.  634),  A  Street  in  Caprile. — This  is  an 
enlargement,  and  an  exceedingly  good  negative  it  must  have  been  to 
result  in  such  good  detail ;  but,  upon  more  closely  investigating  the 
picture,  we  find  the  colour  is  so  warm  in  tone  that  it  hardly  looks 
like  a  photogi-aphic  production.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  size  of  the 
original  negative  is  not  given,  as  the  value  of  its  reproduction  to  so 
large  a  size  could  then  receive  its  due  reward. 

John  C.  Douglas  (No.  640),  An  Etvning  Idyll. — This  is  a  picture 
which  has  received  some  care  in  its  production,  but  there  has  been  a 
certain  want  of  care  in  associating  the  background  of  trees  with  the 
figfures,  which  consist  of  two  young  people — a  farm  labourer  and  his 
lady  love.  This  photograph,  we  find,  comes  from  Munich,  where  we 
should  have  thought  that  the  production  of  a  picture  would  have 
received  the  most  careful  attention. 

W.  Woodhouse  Fry  (No.  653),  Young  Naluralitt.—A.  bromide 
enlargement,  exceedingly  good  in  detail,  and  somewhat  effective  as  a 
picture,  which  has  been  somewhat  lessened  by  the  two  boys,  who, 
by  their  presence,  disturb  the  suggested  quietude. 

H.  Bedford  Lemere  (No.  652),  Interiors  of  some  Grosvenor-square 
mansions,  showing  some  of  the  best  work  of  this  exhibitor,  where 
perspective,  detail,  and  a  careful  arrangement  of  light  and  dark 
portions  have  resulted  in  some  very  perfect  representations  of  in- 
teriors, and  also  being  most  satisfactory  specimens  of  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  photography — its  capacity  for  unlimited  minute 
detaiL 

Concerning  the  apparatus,  while  it  is  all  of  good  manufacture, 
there  is  but  little  of  a  decidedly  novel  class  or  of  a  nature  not  already 
known,  by  description,  to  our  readers  to  warrant  any  special  notice. 
Hence  the  mere  enumeration  of  them  must  suffice  at  present. 

E.  Piatt  has  a  case  of  brass  fittings ;  Morley  &  Cooper,  a  camera,  a; 
stand,  and  two  shutters ;  G.  Renwick,  a  dark  slide ;  John  Lewis  & 
Co.,  automatic  plate  rocker  and  adjustable  stand  holder  ;  W.  Rooke, 
print  washer ;  Swinden  &  Earp,  detective  or  hand  camera  ;  Pearson 
&  Denham,  reducing  camera ;  John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons,  Dine's  patent 
hand  or  detective  camera.  Marion  &  Co.  are  the  largest  exhibitorsy 
and  show  Buttrum's  pedestal  camera  stand.  Bain's  patent  crown 
shutter,  Slingsby's  apparatus  for  flash-light  photography,  Kershaw's 
new  time  and  instantaneous  shutter,  Krugener's  "  Simplex "  hand 
camera  for  films,  Cloakley's  "  Simplex  "  up  and  down  shutter,  and  a 
variety  of  mounts,  frames,  and  other  appliances  ;  Mawson  &  Swan, 
three  "Reflex"  cameras  by  Loman,  of  Amsterdam,  and  Hume's 
cantilever  enlarging  apparatus ;  A.  Watkins,  two  exposure  meters ; 
Fry  &  Co.,  Dre.sser'3  copying  table  for  lantern-slide  making ;  Sands  & 
Hunter,  camera  stand ;  T.  Samuels,  four  cameras  of  different  make, 
and  Willesden  paper  for  camera,  and  stand ;  Holmes  &  Watson,  two- 
cameras,  stereoscopic  and  quarter-plate  ;  J.  R.  Gotz,  patent  camera 
with  aluminium  fittings  and  folding  stand ;  J.  F.  Shew  &  Co., 
several  "  Eclipse "  cameras,  automatic  shutter,  and  walking-stick 
stand ;  Sir  David  Salomons,  a  developing  rocker ;  Henry  Crouch,  a 
"Presto"  hand  camera;  and  W.  H.  Humphries  &  Co.,  a  hand 
camera. 

As  we  have  said,  much  of  the  above  is  already  well  known  to  our 
readers,  either  through  special  notices  or  the  report  of  last  meeting  of 
the  Society. 


LUCKHART  ON  ENGLISH  WORK. 
The  November  number  of  the  Photographische  Correspondenz 
contains  a  report  of  a  speech  made  by  Professor  Luckhart,  at  the 
Vienna  Photographic  Society's  meeting,  likely  to  interest  our 
English  photographers,  as  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  most  compli- 
mentary manner  in  consequence  of  their  expected  participation  in 
the  forthcoming  Vienna  International  Photographic  Exhibition. 

"  A  photographic  exhibition,  like  that  planned  by  the  Club  of 
Amateur  Photographers  of  Vienna,  cannot  but  help  to  instruct  and 
incite  our  companions  of  the  craft.  The  Exhibition  Committee  of 
that  Club  has  expressed  its  intention  of  calling  together   a   jury. 
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conawtiiH  of  Mninent  wtistB,  who  woold  muster  til  «zliifait*  u  to 
tbeix  artHtic  merit  uid  reject  the  worthlete.  Picture*  waj  be  aent 
in  aooDTmootlT,  «o  that  at  wortt  the  exhibitor  is  spared  the  painful 
feelii^  of  pobhc  rejection.  In  England  men,  such  aa  Robinson  and 
others,  hare  consented  to  take  part,  and  I,  for  mj  part,  can  assert 
that  I  have  not  only  had  enjoyment  from  those  ^ntlemen's  pictures, 
bat  hare  studied  them  and  learnt  from  them.  I  am  convinced  that 
many  of  my  brother  photographers  will  agree  with  me  in  this 
respect.  It  can  therefore,  sentleman,  only  be  of  advantage  to  you 
to  exhibit  at  such  an  exnibition  to  b*  represented  there.  In  the 
exhibitions  of  this  Society  we  hare  oftan  convinced  oonelTes  what 
roa  are  able  to  acoompiish,  and  I  kaow  that  you  posMSi  the  capar 
aUity.  svw  thoogh  not  of  sorpaasing  Enriand's  beautiful  productions, 
yet  of  maeemdmj  eooipeting  with  Umb. 


THE  UXNATURALXESS  OP  "NATURALISTIC 
FOCU8SINO. 
■isaUsB  to  tks  LeadoB  sad  PMtteiW  I 


I  niiTi  infl  tnii  if  iiiiiasiiin     nnii  iliiiiil m  place  of  "  abarpn 

because,  ahWogk  |iliotoMaplii  aoMfl  these  as  syiioiiTiDO«s  ta 
the  woid  "sharposai'  has  oftaa  tea  used  in  aaotaar  sense 


paittten  and 


and. 


tAO 
Thb  VMStion  d  whatWr  flae  dsAattiaa,gHMnBT  eaOsd 
ahonU  exist  thtoaghont  a  photogre|^  or  whether  ia  the  whole,  or 
in  great  part,  this  definition  should  be  replaced  br  blnrring  to  a 
greater  or  lesa  extent,  is  one  that  may  h*  eonreniently  considered  aa 
divided  into  two  parte. 

The  first  divisioo,  angcasted  by  the  appropriation  of  the  word 
"  natnrafistie  *  by  the  modem  advoeatss  of  out-of-focns  effects,  con- 
sists of  ths  inquiry  sa  to  whethar  thb  bhrring  rrpresents  mom  truly 
what  the  spectator  sees  than  dose  a  diariy  di<6o«l  photograph  ;  and 
the  seoond  dMsiaa  includes  the  oosstioa  as  to  whether  it  is,  either 
geaenlly  or  oeeasiooalhr,  dasiraoia  to  introduce  blnrring,  whether 
soeh  introdnetiaa  yiskl*  a  tniar  wMBsamstiuu  of  nature  than  a 
deflnsd  pbotqgiaph  or  not.  It  ia  tha  Int  qoestion  that  vrill  be  cod- 
sidaiad  a  the  praasat  paper. 

I  haraoaad  UMasprssMOD  "  (be  dainitioa  "  in  place  of  "  sharpnea^" 

tanas, 

by 

in  their  sayinp,  may 
be  fooad  complaint  of  two  great  ihaiunass,  which  may 
natoaly  eaosa  tha  photogiaphar  to  visid  to  what  be  aappoaea  to  tie 
I  (ram  an  authority  wkUb  he  recognisea  aa  artiatically 
The  word  "sharp"  is  o(lM  Msd,  out  of  photography,  to 
having  stroogly  defined  adg«%  and  a  photomph  that  ia  not 
sharp,  in  the  photompUe  asaas— «f  having  fine  MArilim— may  be 
eoodsmaed  artistieailT  aa  sieamivalT  sharp  if,  from  UBJa^exposure, 
too  gnat  iaItmmUy,  rtsftiaiMy  of  tM  oomecting  half  tones,  or  any 
«thar  anaaa,  tha  adgaa  of  promiMBt  object*  have  a  raw,  crude,  or 
hank  appaoiaaee. 

Tha  axallsd  "naturalistic"  dsiaes  of  fainmd  definition  in  all 
hnt  oaa  plaae  of  the  picture  I  oadanlaad  to  pioomd  aa  follows  :— 
The  aya  em  oalv  focus  for  ooo  dteaes  at  a  time,  and  if  wa  look  at 
any  priaeiual  okieet,  ths  mot*  Astant  and  nearar  onea  not  being 
umieiad  aistincuy  on  the  retina  thonld  be  r*Bdawd  with  equal 
liiili*tlnBtMm  ia  the  picture,  in  order  to  eoavey  to  tha  mind  the  effect 
prodnead  by  the  eoene  at  the  mosMttt  when  we  fix  our  raze  upon 
that  which  ia  oomidersd  to  be  tha  principal  object,  that  alone 
Mmaiaing  diatinetly  visible,  whilat  if  more  or  less  dwtant  objecto  ba 
■DOW  focamed  the  principal  one  is  oat  of  focus. 

To  tkia  aignmsnt  it  haa  been  natmDy  repliinl  that  in  locking  at  a 
aeaaa  that  fiMtm  us,  the  eyes  linger  np-m  it,  focussing,  when 
reqoiiad,  objsets  in  the  different  plane*,  aod  thst  if  we  would  have  a 
pictos  OTsr  which  we  tnay  'l»light  to  linger  too,  we  shoold  be  able 
at  laisoa  to  note  the  details  u  we  would  in  the  original  scene. 
Beycad  ismaiHng  that  in  thia  rsapaet  the  work  of  painters  geaerally 
win  ba  found  to  support  rather  tha  advocates  of  fins  deflninoa  than 
those  of  the  blnmng  school,  we  win,  for  the  atooMnt,  wMve  this 
argument,  and  come  to  the  oonsideratioo  of  the  qoestion  as  to  what 
is  the  sort  cf  daflaitioo,  ss  given  by  a  lans,  thst  will  represent  out-of- 
•foens  plansa  with  the  aame  amount  of  indistinctoees  that  they  have 
to  tha  are.  when  soasa  particular  object  is  focusMd  by  it. 

To  fally  nadaistaad  this  qoeetion,  it  ia  necessary  that  a  fact  should 
\m  gnsped  which  is  well  known  in  scientific  optics,  but  which  I  hsre 
foaod  pbolographen  slow  to  admit.  That  fact  i«,  that  the  definition 
of  oalFof-foeos  planea  is  not  dependsot  upon  the  proportion  of  the 
dhpkngm  or  ap<^ore  to  the  focus  of  the  lens,  but  upon  the  absolute 
aisi  of  tha  diaphragm  itself ^  indepaodant  of  the  focal  length.  The 
'    ' '^       '      '""^         ""  "*      "    'e  deduced  fro 

nurton  and  Mr.  J. 


fact  ha* 


It  Bgaiaat  the  nataralwtie  cooloBtion  to  be  deduced  from  this 
bean  anJied  to  tha  cam  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Iturton  and  Mr.  J. 
Tennis  Tayh)r.  The  latter  writer  has^  in  an  srt  irie  in  the  PMoffrapkie 
'Quartrrljf,  which  ha*  coma  to  my  noti 


paper,  given  a  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  optical  fact  referred 
to.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Dennis  Taylor's  paper  is  not  acces- 
sible in  a  more  popular  form  than  that  of  the  comparatively  new 
magazine  in  which  it  appears.  As  the  demonstration  which  I  have 
prepared  is  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Dennis  Taylor,  I  offer  it  to  the 
meeting,  that  hesren  may  be  convinced  of  the  reality  of  the  proposi- 
tion. By  equality  of  indistinctness  it  is  meant  that  the  blurring  of 
any  giveo  point  in  the  original  shall  extend  to  the  same  adjacent  point 
in  the  eases  to  be  compared. 


AB,  apartara  of  IsuH  i  Fl,  (o«l  

Ci,  foeu  with  aa*  lau  for  objact  UfdirtUM  of  UO  jach' 
■litMtai  of  iMSof  ISJaeh  foeu;  C>,  focai  with 


i  my  notice  since  undertaking  the  present 


for  dldsBt  ob]«ots^f  lani  of  nx-inoh  tooiu; 

tchd  J  r*.  focal  pUne  for  diatuit 

for  objae*  at  diftanc*  of  ISO 


Let  A  B  represent  an  aperture  of  one  inch  used  with  lenses  of 
0-inch  and  2.'>-inch  focus  respectively,  which  focal  distances  are 
marked  by  line*  at  F>  and  P,  and  suppoee  an  object  to  be  focussed 
that  is  far  distant — a  church  spire  or  mast  of  a  ship  two  or  three 
milea  off,  for  instance — lo  that  its  focus  shall  lie  as  ckieely  as  can  be 
discovered  at  P  for  the  6-inch  lens  and  F*  for  the  254nch  fens.  Now 
suppose  an  object  at  a  distance  of  IW  inches  from  ^e  lens.  This  will 
be  at  a  distance  of  G  +  1  foci  from  the  25-inch  lens,  and  the  conjugate 
focus  of  the  object  will  therefore  be  1  +  t  of  2(  —  SO  inches.  As  the 
niate  i*  fixed  at  I'-'i  inches,  the  image  of  the  near  oVject  will  be  out  of 
focna  by  a  distance  of  5  inches,  or  one-«ixth  of  its  focus.  Each  point, 
therefore,  which  would  oome  to  focus  at  C  will  be  represented  on  the 
plane  F*  br  a  eirele  of  one-aixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  distance 
from  the  plate  to  the  len*  being  one-aixth  of  that  from  the  lens  to  the 
object,  the  image  wiU  be  on  a  scale  of  one  to  six,  and  points  on  lines 
—say  interlacing  twiga— one  indi  apart  in  the  object  will  be  repre- 
sented by  circles  just  tooehing  each  other  on  the  acreen  or  plate. 

With  the  lens  of  six-inch  focus,  the  conjugate  focus  of  the  object 
at  irx)  inches  distance  will  be  6|  inches.  The  pUte  placed,  as  in  tha 
other  case,  at  the  focus  of  a  diatant  object  wiUhe  at  P,  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  nearar  to  the  lens  than  the  focus  for  the  near  object,  and  the 
poinu  of  the  image  in  the  near  object  being  one-twenty-fifth  of  their 
conjugate  focus  nearer  to  tho  lens,  wiU  be  repreaented  by  circles  of 
one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch.  The  distance — six  inches  from  the  plate 
to  the  lans— being  on(>-twenty-fifth  of  that  from  the  lens  to  the  object, 
the  image  will  be  on  a  scale  of  one  to  twenty-five,  and  points  in  the 
object  one  inch  apart  wiU  be  represented  by  cirolea  of  one-twentv-fif th 
of  an  inch,  that  is  to  my,  they  will  just  touch  one  another,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  longer  focnssed  lens. 

The  law,  an  example  of  which  haa  just  been  demonstrated,  may  be 
provad  jabs  trna  in  rdatioe  to  any  other  distancea,  and  with  lensm 
ofTWf  iiltoi  focal  lengths,  Lenses  of  six  and  twenty-five  inchea 
focus  have  been  wlected  as  example*,  because  it  happens  that,  with 
these  proportion*  and  the  distance  specified,  the  proof  may  be  given 
without  encumbering  it  with  elaborate  fractions.  For  the  same 
reason,  in  order  that  the  fact  may  be  readily  grasped,  the  proof  haa 
been  submitted  in  a  concrete  form  nther  than  in  the  abstract,  where 
the  mathematical  argument*  would  have  required  more  sustaiaed 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  hearen. 

The  recognition  of  the  optical  law  that  the  definition  of  the  out- 
of-focus  planea  depends  upon  the  absolute  nie  of  the  diaphragm, 
independent  of  the  length  of  focus  of  the  lens,  should  be  useful  to 
photographers  in  other  ways  than  that  of  exposing  the  fallacy  of 
the  "naturalistic "  contention.  It  is  ^neratly  understood  that 
greater  depth  of  focus  can  be  obtained  with  a  shorter  focus  lens,  the 
aperture  being  of  given  proportion  or  speed,  than  is  to  be  had  with  a 
longer  focussed  lens  stopped  onlv  to  the  aame  rapidity.  I  have 
scarcely  fooad  any,  however,  who  are  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
difference  is  *o  great  aa  it  realljr  is,  and  that  the  absolute  mze  of  the 
disphragm,  and  not  ita  proportion  to  the  focal  length,  is  the  one 
fiutor  to  take  into  account  I  have  heard  the  question  put  thus :  "  If 
I  take  a  full-length  figure  on  a  quarter-plate  with,  say,  a  seven-inch 
focus  lens,  I  can  get  the  acceasorie*  and  background  defined  to  an 
extent  thst  is  suflicient.  Why,  then,  if  1  use  a  lens  of  double  the 
length  of  focus,  and  a  stop  of  the  same  proportion  or  rapidity,  can  I 
not  get  the  same  amount  of  general  focus  ai  in  tho  former  case  ? " 
To  get  this  equal  amount  of  definition,  the  law  referred  to  shows  us 
that  a  diaphragm  of  equal  diameter — not  proportionate  to  the  focal 
length— is  required,  involving  an  exposure  four  times  as  long  as  in  tha 
I  other  case. 
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The  way  in  which  the  kw  of  absolute  size  of  aperture  affects  the 
"  naturalists' "  claim  is  this.  If  we  admit  their  contention  that  we 
ought  to  make  no  allowance  for  the  adjustability  of  the  focus  of  the 
^ye,  but  must  represent  the  scene  as  it  appears  whilst  the  eye 
foousses  some  particular  object,  and  that  the  lens  ought  to  have  the 
same,  and  no  greater,  power  of  defining  out-of-focus  objects  than  the 
eye  possesses  when  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  adjustment,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  bound  to  the  use  of  diaphragms  of  the  same  diameter 
as  the  aperture  of  the  iris.  This  aperture,  in  a  good  light,  is  con- 
sidered to  averi\ge  the  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  this,  therefore,  is 
the  size  of  diaphragm  which  the  naturalistic  contention  would 
indicate.  Now,  is  that  the  kind  of  aperture  used  or  directed  to  be 
used  by  the  supporters  of  differential  focussing  ? 

It  is  very  difficult,  in  a  general  way,  to  get  them  to  fix  upon  any 
definite  size  or  proportion  so  as  to  have  a  solid  basis  for  argument, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  dicta  and  productions  point  to  the 
use  of  apertures  much  larger  than  those  adopted  by  those  not  belong- 
ing to  their  sect;  and,  indeed,  for  views  including  no  nearer  objects 
than  thirty  feet  or  thereabouts,  'a  diaphrgam  of  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  will  give  a  picture  in  which  all  planes  may  be  considered  as 
thoroughly  well  defined. 

If  the  eye  is  directed  to  an  object  distant  only  a  few  feet  or  inches, 
and  a  more  distant  object  is  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  axis  of  the 
eye  that  it  can  be  seen  distinctly  without  other  movement  than  that 
of  altering  the  focus,  there  will  be  a  distinct  change  of  focus  required 
for  examining  the  one  and  the  other  object.  This  fact,  no  doubt,  it 
is  that  has  led  to  the  supposition  that,  to  represent  objects  as  seen  by 
the  eye,  the  lens  must  have  such  a  lai-ge  aperture  as  to  show  planes 
in  the  picture  in  different  focus.  The  argument  would  hold  good — 
always  supposing  the  power  of  adjustment  be  denied — if  we  are 
photographing  objects  at  the  same  distances  as  those  in  the  experi- 
mental test  with  the  eye.  This  is  not,  however,  at  all  commonly  the 
case.  About  thirty  feet  is  con.^idered  to  be  near  enough  for  a  fore- 
ground object  in  any  general  view,  and  if  we  look  at  any  object  at 
this  distance,  we  shall  see  those  beyond  it  to  be  all  so  well  defined  as 
not  to  require  re-focussing  of  the  eye  to  see  them  distinctly.  To 
make  the  test,  it  is  necessary  that  the  nearer  and  distant  objects 
should  lie  very  near  together,  close  to  the  axis  of  the  eye.  If  they 
are  at  all  wide  apart,  the  removal  of  the  axial  line  of  the  eye  will  be 
apt  to  lead  to  a  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  observer  as  to  the 
change,  if  any,  due  to  re-focussing. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer,  in  using  the  language  of  optical  science  to 
defend  the  "  naturalistic  "  contention,  adduces  the  case  of  a  one-eyed 
gentleman  who  is  stated  to  have  the  power  of  discriminating  focussing 
up  to  a  distance  of  sixty  yards.  If  this  is  not  a  mistake,  power  to  be 
able  to  discriminate  between  degrees  of  definition  so  minute  indicates 
auch  a  high  separating  or  defining  power  in  the  eye  that  we  should 
have  to  use  the  utmost  defining  power  of  our  lenses  to  be  able  to 
represent  it  on  our  plates.  Whatever  the  amount  of  out-of-focus 
want  of  definition  discernible  by  the  eye,  however,  it  cannot  exceed 
that  of  a  lens  having  an  aperture  of  the  same  size  as  the  opening  of 
the  iris.  Starting  from  the  asserted  power  of  focal  discrimination 
"possessed  by  the  gentleman  referred  to,  Mr.  Dallmeyer  has  calculated 
sizes  for  openings,  which  he  calls  sight  stops,  for  lenses  of  various 
focal  lengths  to  give  the  out-of-focus  effect  desired,  and  adds*  that  he 
hopes  to  arrive  at  an  equation  that  shall  give  to  other  than  the  chief 
plane,  at  a  given  distance,  a  proportional  out-of-focus  effect.  When 
the  law  of  absolute  size  of  diaphragm  that  has  been  demonstrated  is 
recognised,  it  is  seen  that  the  equation  required  is  exceedingly  simple. 
It  is  merely  necessary  to  take  the  size  of  the  aperture  of  the  human 
«ye  for  lenses  of  all  foci,  and  any  elaborate  calculation  of  different 
sizes  for  different  lengths  of  focus  is  not  only  superfluous,  but,  if  lead- 
ingto  any  result  inconsistent  with  the  optical  law  mentioned,  must 
be  incorrect. 

A  great  deal  that  is  quite  beside  the  question  has  been  introduced 
into  arguments  in  favour  of  blurring.  Dr;  Emerson  introduces  the 
Question  of  the  dispersion,  spherical  aberration,  astigmatism,  turbidity, 
fluorescence,  and  the  blind  spot,  to  which  Mr.  Dallmeyer  adds  diffused 
light,  which  he  alleges  to  exist  in  much  greater  abundance  in  the 
human  eye  than  in  the  photographic  camera.  I  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Mr.  Dennis  Taylor's  reply  to  these  charges  brought  against 
the  most  perfect  and  admirable  of  the  organs  of  our  senses.  "  As  a 
matter  of  fact,"  he  says,  "  the  brain  gains  its  impression  of  a  photo- 
^ph  through  the  same  imperfect,  astigmatic,  turbid,  and  blundering 
instrument  of  vision  which  it  must  perforce  rely  upon  for  an  impres- 
sion of  the  actual  scene  which  the  photograph  represents.  If  the  eye 
is  astigmatic,  then  it  will  view  the  phot^^raph  in  its  own  astigmatic 
fashion  ;  if  it  is  turbid,  it  will  view  it  in  its  own  turbid  fashion,  and  so 
on.     Allowing,  too,  that  the  photographic  leus  can  define  more 
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minutely,  and,  as  it  were,  see  more  than  the  eye  can,  does  it,  there- 
fore, follow  that  the  presence  of  microscopic  details  in  the  photograph 
implies  that  the  eye  must  be  conscious  of  them  at  the  proper  viewing 
distance  ?  Certamly  not,  any  more  than  that  the  eye  will  perceive 
all  the  veins' in  the  leaves  of  a  tree  one  hundred  yards  away  because 
they  all  happen  to  be  there." 

The  last  resource  of  those  who  support  the  naturalness  of  natu- 
ralistic focussing  is  to  say  that  we  view  things  with  two  eyes,  and 
that  to  represent  the  separate  placings  of  the  image  on  the  retina,  we 
ought  to  introduce  the  blurred  outline  of  an  out-of-focus  lens  into  our 
pictures.  How  the  effect  of  two  images,  taken  from  different  points, 
each  defined  by  being  seen  with  a  small  aperture,  should  be  truly  re- 
presented by  an  image  taken  with  a  large  aperture — large  not  only 
horizontally  in  the  direction  of  the  separation  of  the  eyes,  but  verti- 
cally also — is  not  made  clear ;  and,  indeed,  the  attempt  to  represent 
binocular  vision  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  picture  can  only  result  in 
failure.  There  seem  to  be  very  strange  misconceptions  as  to  the  facts 
of  binocular  vision.  One  writer,  who  now  makes  the  fact  that  we  see 
with  two  eyes  his  chief  ground  of  defence  for  blurred  definition,  says 
that  if  images  taken  stereoscopically  are  put  into  a  pair  of  lanterns 
and  projected  upon  a  screen,  the  images  will  coincide.  The  answer 
to  this  statement  is  very  simple — they  will  not  coincide  upon  the 
screen. 

If  the  effect  of  binocular  vision  is  really  represented  by  the  blurred 
image  claimed  to  be  necessary,  whilst  the  argument  in  favour  of  a 
small  aperture  deduced  from  the  law  of  equal  aperture  is  allowed  to 
hold  good  with  regard  to  a  representation  of  single-eyed  vision,  we 
ought  to  see  something  like  the  jump  from  the  "  naturalistic " 
blurring  to  the  fine  definition  of  a  lens  with  small  aperture  when, 
after  looking  at  the  scene  with  both  eyes,  we  close  one  of  them.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  do  we  feel  such  an  improvement,  or  are  we  sensible 
of  seeing  a  scene  more  distinctly  at  all  when  looking  at  it  with  a 
single  eye  than  when  using  both  eyes .'' 

A  further  objection  to  throwing  part  of  the  picture  decidedly  out 
of  focus  is,  that  the  representation  is  in  some  points  thereby  made 
altogether  different  from  the  reality.  It  has,  doubtless,  happened  to 
most  of  us  to  photograph  a  group  out  of  doors  in  front  of  a  back- 
ground of  trees  and  shrubs  in  which  there  are  bright  points  of  light 
from  small  interstices  in  the  foliage.  We  have  not  intentionally 
placed  this  background  out  of  focus,  but  have  simply  been  unable,  for 
fear  of  movement — especially  in  the  collodion  days — to  employ  a 
sufficiently  small  diaphragm  to  secure  definition  in  the  backgi-ound. 
What  has  been  the  result  ?  That  the  smaU  angular  points  of  light 
have  come  out  as  large  and  hideous  circles  of  light.  This  sort  of 
definition  cannot  truly  be  called  natural. 

Whatever  may  be  argued  on  iBsthetic  principles  in  favour  of 
blurring,  or  even  on  scientific  principles,  if  such  principles  are  put 
forward  as  means  to  an  end,  whether  natural  or  not,  that  may  be 
desired,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  favour  of  clotbing  unsound 
propositions  in  the  language  of  optical  science.  Such  a  proceeding  can 
only  induce  confusion '  m  the  minds  of  the  many  who  are  only  too 
much  disinclined  to  undertake  the  labour  of  thoroughly  examining  a 
scientific  problem.  W.  E.  Deuenham. 


DENSITY    OF    NEGATIVES. 

[A  Commnnicatjon  to  the  Camera  Club,  and  published  in  its  Jonmal.] 
A  CEBTAiN  thrill  of  satisfaction  came  over  me  which,  I  may  say,  was 
speedily  quenched,  when  I  was  asked  by  our  indefatigable  and  talented 
Secretary  to  open  the  session  with  a  paper  on  any  subject  I  liked,  as  it 
gave  an  opening  to  ventilate  any  heterodox  subject  I  chose.  When 
one  has  been  attempting  to  climb  in  Switzerland  for  a  couple  of 
months,  and  thoughts  scientific  have  been  put  on  one  side  with  one's 
office  clothes,  one  feels  that  one  has  not  much  to  say  on  photography, 
more  particularly  when  the  last  scientific  work  done  at  home  was  in 
connexion  with  colour  blindness,  and  not  with  that  art  whose  duty 
and  pleasure  it  is  tEat  this  Club  should  foster.  I  accepted  the 
painful  duty,  and  here  I  am,  without  much  to  offer  to  your  minds,  I 
am  afraid.  The  only  thing  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  raise  a  discussion 
of  some  sort,  and  thus  fill  up  the  allotted  time  which  my  paper,  I 
am  sure,  cannot  fill.  (In  reading  over  these  preliminary  remarks, 
they  remind  me  of  an  after-dinner  speech.  Well,  as  it  is  after  dinner, 
I  suppose  I  shall  be  excused.) 

A  good  many  of  my  audience  will  be  aware  that  lately  there  has 
been  a  controversy  between  myself  and  Messrs.  Hurter  &  Driffield 
regarding  the  instruments  employed  by  us  respectively  in  measuring 
the  density  of  negatives.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  much  to  com- 
plain of  in  the  outcome.  There  are  a  few  points  which  remain  yet 
to  be  answered  satisfactorily  before  I  can  accept  the  conclusions  they 
have  drawn  from  their  measurements,  and  to-night  I  should  like  to 
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«]iow  to  TOO,  in  M  practical  a  way  aa  I  can,  on  what  cnr  nbjirctinns 
are  fooMad,  and  alao  to  »bow  you  a  plan  of  lu 
which  I  think  there  oaa  ba  no  dispute.  Mes-.- 
«MHiiM  ia  •  gTtaati  apot  apparatus,  but  of  ver>  amuli  Uimcasjuns. 
ttMoMa  of  a  low  bm  pierced  at  each  end  bv  an  apcrtore  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  aqaai«7MUiideach  of  which  ia  the  flat  flane  o<  a  lamp 
quite  Ullin^  the  apotme.  Within  this  Ions  box  ia  another  moveable 
-one,  two  inehea  enbe,  the  eada  bainy  pierced  bj  aimilarapartima,  and 
in  ita  centre  ia  a  greaae  apot  wUek  «ui  be  viewed  fniai  etA  aide  br 
mirrora  indhted  at  an  angle  to  the  ri«M  ot  the  p*per.  Let  me  here 
iay  that  for  naked  aonron  of  li^rht  ttia  arrangement  ia  moat  inpenioua, 
and  givea  very  aceunte  reauha.  Bat  my  experiments  make  it  oth*>r- 
wiaa  when  the  danaity  of  a  n^gmtirab  of  rather  when  the  transparency 
of  the  negative,  haa  to  be  meaauied.  I<vl  me  show  tou,  practiciilly, 
thst  thia  ia  ao.  I  have  here  %  Mmara  pierced  witn  a  nole  where 
the  kna  naoaOy  ia,  and  behind  it  it  a  I'lKht.  Yon  will  aee  that  the 
bsht  tbaowa  ■  bright  spot  on  th*  iueuMinff  screen  surrounded  by 
tihflniaaa  Let  bm  pkee  a  piece  of  a  ncirauve  in  front  of  the  bole, 
and  iatMad  of  a  blaex  background  on  which  thn  bright  spot  lie«,  we 
have  a  background  whi<-h  is  dMtineiKr  Ufrbted  np^  We  can  show  the 
same  thing  on  light.    [TWs  waa  ahown.] 

Now,  thi-  U  •  Dgs  when  the  greaaa  spot 

photooMter  is  ufn  wnn  a  nt-jpiuTv  iii'i'rpo«>Hl  between  the  light 
and  the  siiem  The  measnica  nada  am  thnM>  of  the  brigfatoeaB  of 
the  direct  H^,  together  with  aoiae  porti.m  of  this  scattered  light. 
If  it  w«e  poMible  (as  it  is,  as  I  shall  Ahow-  yon)  to  condense  all 
this  aoattavad  lij^t  into  the  same  araa  a«  U»<  bright  spot,  the  grease- 
spot  woukl  iwwsMia  tiM  total  light  tnnsmitted. 

A  vecy  plaiiaihin  obieetion  to  the  exinruueot  I  have  shovm  yon  is 
tiMt  whan  I  have  bean  dealing  with  th->  acatteied  light  1  have  only 
been  d««Ui^(  with  a  small  are*  of  briKl>t  light  on  a  sercen,  and  not 
with  a  lain*  aafrie  of  light,  which  if  the  case  in  the  grease  ipnt  nhoto- 
meter  undor  i«vww.  Suppnae  the  flemn  o(  the  lamp  w««  abaelataiy 
in  the  apetture  ^which  it  is  M'  '  it  the  neg*'  - 1  'tend 

the  heat  of  the  asm",  the  tw  f  li^ht  w.  >  ••  the 

MBte — vix.,  the  (Ume,  and  the  or/  <»"   lif;bt. 

Scattetvd  light  is  more  intense,  ito  which  the 

lii(ht  tntveU,  but  aeMar  the  dinetion  it  r;.-[ii  niigiun  i'>  tiie  scattering 
[>Unt.  Any  one  eaa  see  this  pMflticaUy  if  he  send  a  beam  of  light 
ihnxagb  an  apertora  on  to  a  sei«a«  and  hr.U  a  piece  of  sroond  glass 
ia  front  of  it  at  varioue  angiea.  It  will  \m  neen  tliat  the  scatteivd 
Hght  is  not  aoet  intenee  in  the  liw  of  the  speruue  and  tlM  aooroe  of 
light.  .Now  the  aperture  used  with  the  trrease  apot  photometer  we 
mav  take  aa  made  op  of  an  infinite  number  of  MmU  spertnrea,  and 
the'light  a*  maile  up  of  si.  Mwher  of  small  arcaa.    Take  one 

eential  point  of  li/tit  an<i  '  li  ptNot  of  the  apattuie:  the  direct 

fight  will  pase  on  to  the  sereeu  in  tha  nsual  mnnner,  and  the  scattered 
light  wiU  W  stwMlgat  at  the  smm  poim.  Now,  if  we  take  a  point 
of  light  axoaatm  and  a  portion  of  Mertotv  also  «ia««ric,  we  shall 
hMve  light  deviatii^  on  tha  seraea  from  the  csolnl  position.  The 
aMttand  Bfht  will  be  most  JaUM^jn  s  poahtoa  iaelining  towards 
llw  parpen&nlar  to  the  nemtive.  Carrying  thb  farther,  it  ia  easy 
to  see  that  there  ia  a  itMpiaf  op,  aa  it  were,  of  the  seattmed  light 
toward*  tba  line  joining  the  eaotn  of  the  lUme  and  the  centre  of  the 
apettuja,  ia  which  linet^giaai  spot  i*  placed.  Thus,  when  meaaore- 
nwnto  aia  takaa,  the  average  iUmination  of  the  direct  light  i*  taken 
t«<re^«r  with  aa  eaeaas  of  the  a««raM  of  ncattered  light. 

In  torn*  ■win   I  made,  aad  wbich  I  bare  (riven  in  ' 
Jomrnmt  tf  Ckmmml  ItuUutrf,  where  .M&wrs.  Iluzter  .'v 
paper  appeand  previously,  I  tiava  abown  that  th*  light  ttauanuitud 
by  tha  aagative  may  be  ■aaiand  in  each  a  way— vu.,  by  altering 
taa  fttanca  of  tha  gBMa»«pot  tnaaa  fmm  the  apertuxe — that  the 
uiiaaunaianli  of  illa«lnilioB  pmf  vary  a«  much  as  100  per  cent.    I 
ahoald  bare  remade  that  tbeaa  gaaOaaMn  ingeniously  oloee  the  aner- 
tore  behind  which  ia  the  euaiiwiiiUM  lamp  by  what  is  pmctically  a 
■K^]/.-.  and  are  thus  not  alwaya  oUiged  to  more  the  inner  charob>!r. 
\\  ■  ...  :r  ilepends,  I  say,  moch  on  whi»  of  the  two  plans  of  altt.-ring 
- '  >n  oo  tlie  giaaas  spot  that  is  adopted  as  to  what  reading 
The  rtaoiag  also  itfuiih  on  the  rite  of  the  greaiie- 
-"H^uently  toU  a  had  U)  b>!  about  one  millimetre. 
'1  waa  one  aad  a  half  millimatias,  so  I  waa  not 
t.>M  my  nhj^tiiiii    I  was  bMt  waak  informed 
'  >T  my  msaauiis  the  method  of  noting  the 
r-«T>ot  raaiihed  from  view  from  one  side, 
iaMead  ■'!  '^oa  of  the  greaaa  spot  aa  aran  on 

each  mi"  Now,  as  a  mattar  of  fact,  i  em- 

ployed both  me-A.-A^,  but  the  vaaisUaf  mrtho<I  was  more  Msy.  Any 
one  who  has  ii«>'<l  a  (rrraae-«pot  fhotometer  will  know  that  correct 
reaolta  may  b>>  oblsinel  by  eitner  alaa  wh>-n  the  illumination  of  tlio 
>  ia  caused  by  nakad  ligatt^  and  this  1  proved  anew  for  the 


purpose  I  had  in  view.  At  all  events,  it  proved  that  the  error  was 
not  100  per  cent.,  nor  five  per  cent.,  but  considerably  less.  Now,  if 
the  vanishing  method  he  correct  for  naked  lights,  and  if  the  scattered 
lifrht  from  a  negative  be  negligible,  which  the  authors  say  it  is,  it 
ou);ht  to  make  no  difference  which  plan  is  adopted,  but  the  authors 
say  it  does.  Then,  my  reply  ia  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the 
method  of  illuminating  the  grease-spot  when  the  negative  is  in  posi- 
tion ;  and  if  correct  results  can  only  be  attained  by  using  the 
"  eouality-of-illumination-of-grease'^pot ""  method  there  is  something 
which  requires  explanation.  Yon  wul  have  seen  for  yourselve*thst 
the  scattered  light  is  veiy  conuderable,  and,  I  say,  can  be  by  no 
means  neglected.  If  it  is  only  five  per  cent,  out,  then  it  is  such  that 
any  theory  founded  on  it  must  be  reoeive<l  with  great  caution,  I 
am  not  gomg  to  touch  upon  the  theory.  The  formula  they  give  ia 
one  which  differs  but  little  from  one  I  myself  tried  in  the  first  in- 
stance, bat  found  that  it  did  not  apply ;  eo  I  tried  .something  else, 
which  I  have  already  given.  I  must  now  refer  to  my  owti  photo- 
meter, which  has,  to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  been  blown  upon  by  Messrs. 
Hurler  &  l>riffipld.  They  have  informed  the  Society  of  Chemical 
loduKtry  that  it  is  practically  and  theoretically  incorrect.  I  am  aa 
nire  ajt  I  am  of  the  law  of  gravity  that  theoretically  it  is  correct, 
and  also  practically,  so  far  at  least  as  any  instrument  made  by 
human  hands  can  be.  I^ave  in  the  paper  I  alluded  to  iriveu  a  de- 
scription of  eipaiimenta  made  which  snow  its  correctm-^s — viz.,  by 
using  two  steady  sowiiBs  of  light  and  equalising  the  illumination  of 
the  ahadowa  cast  by  each,  and  in  front  of  one  source  interposing,  the 
rotating  aectors  set  at  vnrious  anirlee,  from  ninety  degrees  to  two 
degree',  and  thn;  the  t-hadows  by  moving  the  other  light, 

it  was  found  thu  i^- .touarM  of  the  distances  measured  grs^e 

the  ilhiminating  value  of  the  lights  reaching  the  screen,  supposing.the 
pbotometer  aecitmte.  These  are  experiments  ^  the  simplest  kind, 
which  any  one  can  repeat,  and  which  up  to  now  have  not  bevn  gtin- 
said,  except  by  the  anthont  .itatinir  that  their  convictions  were  un- 
changed. Now,  i  ring  of  light  as  used  with  thia 
photometer  F  It  the  old  method  adopted,  and 
which  I  have  deKniMti,  tn.'  in-irmnent  remnine<l  unchanged  in  posi- 
tion ;  therefore,  any  errors  there  were  tan  throughout  the  whoui  of 

•■"••  —■■■celled.     It  was  some  time 

■  by  negatives,  and  it  was 

.1  lx>  got  over,  probably  at  a 

^'  of  the  Camera  Club,  as  T  had 

•  iri>  it.    There  was  no  necessity 

f  the  measurements  with  neM- 

■nm  prints  of  different  grada- 

f  transmitted  light  :  and 

■I  applied  to  the  platinum 

With  the  grease-epot  photometer, 

I  the  measnrement  of  the  darkness  of 
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as  described,  it  may  I 

reflected  light  is  impraeticiiM>',  and  therefore  I  claim  for  my  method, 

on  this  ground  alone,  a  distinct  score. 

Let  lae  now  introdoea  to  vour  notice  the  method  for  the  meaanre- 
■MB*      nnptlTfiii,  whi^  I  believe  to  be  theoretically  and  practically 

Wappuee  we  pierce  a  aMll  square  aperture  in  a  thin  jilate — say 
ferrotype — and  cover  aQ  one  side  with  white  paper,  and  over  this 
place  a  maak  of  bUck  paper  cut  out  to  a  doable  square,  one-half  being 
plaoed  over  the  paper  covering  the  hole,  and  the  other  a  space  of  equal 
sixe  of  the  white  paper  which  is  on  the  fetrotype  plate.  Then  a 
light  placed  behind  wdl  illuminate  the  paper  covering  the  aperture, 
and  a  li)rht  placed  in  front  will  illuminate  both  the  white  paper 
which  cover!"  the  hole  and  also  that  pasted  on  the  ferrotype  plate. 
If  a  rod  casts  a  shadow  of  sufflei'-nt  size  to  cover  the  hole  on  the 
white  sonare,  there  will  be  two  illuminations  of  the  wliite  oblong — 
one-half  by  the  traaandtted  Ujrht,  and  the  other  by  the  direct  light. 
These  two"  lights  can  be  equalised  by  placing  the  rotating  sectors  in 
front  of  one  of  the  light*— by  preference  that  of  the  light  falling  on 
the  opaque  half.  If  we  equaliw-  the  illumination  given  by  the  naked 
lights,  and  then  place  a  negative  behind  and  in  contact  with  the 
aprrturf,  the  light  comi^  through  it  will  illuminate  the  open  square 
and  the  chink  before  the  opaque  square,  and  the  two  brightnesses 
can  sgain  be  equalised  by  the  rotating  sectors.  Now,  in  this  case 
all  the  light  coming  through  the  negative  will  go  to  illuminate  the 
paper  covering  the  apertnre,  and  thus  we  shall  get  a  correct  measure- 
ment of  the  %ht  trsusraitted  through  it  This  plan  is  the  result  of 
much  thoufrht  sn  '  nt,  and,  I  am  convinced,  gives  as  accurate 

results  as  fallibl>  can  obtain,  and  I  commend  it  to  your 

notice.  Tha  rutaluu;  sectors  are  not  necessary  for  it.  Identical 
resulta  can  be  obtained  by  shifting  the  diract  light  from  the 
screen  and  measuring  the  distance,  and  then  applying  the  law  of 
iovene  squataa.     Ib«  light  transmitted  from   a   negative  of  any 
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density  can  be  measured  by  this  plan,  and  many  difficulties  are 
:aToidea. 

Now  to  come  to  part  of  my  subject  -which  is  at  present  not  under 
personal  controversy.  The  question  is  often  asked  whether  exposure 
18  equivalent  to  intensity  of  light.  I  have  here  two  negatives,  which 
I  have  had  carefully  prepared,  one  with  true  exposures  of  3,6, 12, 18, 
.24, 36,  48,  72,  96, 144,  and  192  seconds,  so  that  the  last  exposure  is 
ozty-four  times  that  of  the  first.  A  negative  was  also  taien  with 
Spurge's  sensitometer,  which  was  developed  in  the  same  bath  and  cut 
from  the  same  plate.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  this  sensitometer 
•every  third  bigger  hole  doubles  the  light  admitted  to  the  plate,  the 
intervening  holes  giving  ^  ^  greater  intensity  than  the  next  smallest. 

This  being  the  case,  if  the  transparency  of  each  be  measured,  then 
the  transparency  of  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  5th,  7th,  9th,  and  11th  exposures, 
each  being  double  of  the  previous  one,  of  the  first-named  negatives 
ought  to  ue  on  the  curve  of  transparency  of  the  sensitometer  negative. 
The  measures  were  made  by  the  newest  process  of  measurement, 
■which  I  have  just  discussed  with  you,  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the 
transparency  of  the  three  seconds'  exposm-e  almost  exactly  coincided 
•with  the  transparency  of  the  22nd  hole  of  the  sensitometer  nega- 
tive. The  other  doubled  exposures  also  coincided  with  the  19th,  16th, 
13th,  10th,  and  7th  holes.  The  transparency  of  the  22nd  hole  being 
'72  and  of  the  7th  6"6 ;  of  the  three  seconds'  exposure  it  was  71'.'5, 
and  of  the  192  seconds  6-3.  Other  similar  experiments  have  con- 
firmed this  result  most  abundantly,  and  we  may  take  it  that  for 
•exposures  lasting  seconds,  increased  exposure  is  equivalent  to  increased 
intensity. 

But  now  about  the  interchangeability  between  time  and  intensity 
when  the  exposures  are  short?  The  proof  as  to  whether  the  law 
holds  good  or  not  is  at  present  unsatisfactory.  We  must  recollect 
that  the  atoms  of  the  molecules — as,  indeed,  the  molecules  themselves 
— are  vibrating  in  the  ether,  in  which  light  waves  are  generated; 
and  if  the  ether  has  only  an  infinitesimal  resistance,  then  the  law  of 
interchangeability  cannot  hold  good.  A  clock  pendulum,  we  know, 
■wiU  not  be  started  by  mere  well-timed  impulses,  if  tliese  impulses  be 
too  small,  any  more  than  a  railway  can-iage  will  move  when  the  force 
applied  is  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  friction.  So,  in  the  same 
way,  an  atom  will  take  longer  to  move  to  its  full  extent  of  swing  if 
the  vibratory  energy  of  light  be  small,  if  there  be  any  resistance 
whatever,  than  it  would  if  there  were  none.  If,  therefore,  the  ether 
'Lave  the  smallest  resistance — viscosity,  we  may  call  it  —  and  the 
amplitude  of  the  light  waves,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  their 
intensity,  is  very  small,  the  full  swing  of  the  atoms  necessary  to 
separate  an  atom  from  the  molecule  of  the  sensitive  salt  will  take 
longer  to  reach  than  if  there  be  no  resistance.  Astronomers  have 
■imagined  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  resistance  in  the  ether, 
■from  a  consideration  of  the  light  from  the  stars,  it  being  believed  that, 
•even  if  infinitesimal,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  part  of  the  light 
•  coming  from  distant  space.  If  there  be  a  resistance  at  all,  it  would 
tend  to  shorten  the  orbits  of  our  earth  and  planets  round  the  sun,  but 
the  shortening  would  be  inconsiderable  to  that  which  might  be  due  to 
other  more  potent  causes  than  do  exist.  When  the  intensity  of  light 
is  very  feeble— indeed,  so  feeble  that  it  would  be  almost,  if  not  quite, 
invisible  to  the  eye— then  it  is  possible  that  the  energy  it  exerts  on 
the  molecules  of  the  sensitive  salt  may  be  so  small  that  the  exposure 
•necessary  to  effect  decomposition  would  have  to  be  a  good  deal  pro- 
longjed  beyond  that  which  the  law  that  seemingly  holds  good  when 
the  intensities  of  light  are  more  pronounced  would  require.  That  this 
•prolongation  is  not  felt  in  the  ordinary  exposures  would  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  energy  necessary  to  overcome  the  eflfects  of  resistance  is 
so  vastly  smaller  than  the  energj;  required  to  effect  the  necessary  in- 
creased swing  of  the  atoms  for  its  decomposition  to  take  place.  It 
seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most  direct  methods  of  ascertaining  if 
there  be  any  resistance  in  the  ether  would  be  by  a  study  on  this  point. 
At  any  rate,  that  time  and  intensity  are  interchangeable  for  fairly 
•short  and  long  exposures  may  be  taken  as  a  fact. 

I  leave  this  for  your  discussion. 

Capt.  W.  DE  W.  Abney,  C.B.,  R.E.,  B.CL.,  F.R.S. 


A  PHOTOGBAPHEBS'  DINNER  PABTY. 
•On  Thursday,  October  30,  a  party  of  professional  photographers  from 
vaiiouB  parts  of  the  kingdom  met  at  dinner  at  the  Victoria  Hotel  Leeds 
on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Sadler  (Holmes,  Sadler,  &  Holmes,  Man- 
chester). This  little  reunion  was  commenced  five  years  ago,  when  halt  a 
dozen  photographers  met  at  Chesterfield,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Sea- 
man, and  has  become  an  annual  institution,  each  year  seeing  a  slightly 
larger  party  gathered.  The  objects  of  the -meeting  were  purely  private 
and  social,  but  as  this  year's  friendly  meeting  hag  seen  the  formation  oJ 
«nat  promises  to  be  a  powerful  association,  the  proceedings  may  be  con- 


sidered of  public  interest.  The  dinner  was  served  in  the  Victoria  Hotel, 
Leeds,  and  the  guests  were  well  catered  for.  Mr.  J.  J.  Sadler  took  the 
chair,  with  Mr.  D.  Mclver  (Leeds)  as  his  Vice-Chairman. 

After  the  dinner  and  the  toast  of  "  The  Queen "  (which  was  inciden- 
tally introduced  by  Mr.  Sadler),  Mr.  J.  J.  Sadler  expressed  his  regret  at 
the  number  of  expected  guests  who  were  unable  to  be  present.  There 
were  only  twenty-tliree  at  the  table  out  of  some  forty  whom  he  had  hoped 
would  have  been  there.  Letters  and  telegrams  of  regret  were  read  from 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  (The  British  Jodbnal  of  Photooraphy),  Mr.  Harman 
(BritanniaWorks  Company),  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  and  other  well-known  gentle- 
men. Mr.  Sadler  then  briefly  explained  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  the 
guests  how  these  friendly  "  Conventions  "  originated,  made  sundry  pithy 
and  pointed  observations  on  the  subject  of  photography  as  a  business,  and 
proposed  the  toast  of  "Photography,"  which,  of  course,  was  received 
with  acclamation. 

The  toast  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Crosby  (Eotherham)  and  Mr.  F.  M. 
Sutcliffe  (Whitby). 

The  Vice-President  (Mr.  D.  Mclver)  then  proposed  the  toast  of  "  The 
Premier  County,"  and  coupled  with  it  the  supplementary  toast  of  "  Our 
host,  Mr.  Sadler."  This  was  received  with  full  musical  honours,  and 
after  a  brief  acknowledgment  from  Mr.  Sadler,  Mr.  G.  T.  Y.  Dickinson 
(Sheffield)  and  Mr.  Glaisby  (York)  responded  on  behalf  of  the  prenuer 
county. 

Mr.  E.  Broadhead  (Leeds)  proposed  "  Our  Visitors,"  which  was  replied 
to  by  Mr.  Slingsby  (Lincoln)  and  M.  C.  P.  Biohards  (Barrow-in-Furness). 

The  last  toast  was  "  The  Press,"  with  which  was  coupled  the  name  of 
Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward  (of  the  Practical  Photographer),  who  responded. 

After  this  the  meeting  became  informal,  and,  as  was  almost  natural, 
the  conversation  turned  to  the  subject  of  photographers'  grievances  and 
the  advantages  that  might  be  gained  by  united  action.  Mr.  Crosby  (of 
Eotherham)  made  a  stirring  speech,  in  which  he  suggested  that  there  waa 
no  time  like  the  time  present ;  that  if  anything  practical  was  to  be  dona 
somebody  must  take  the  initiative,  and  proposed  that  the  gentlemen  pre- 
sent should  form  themselves  into  a  Provisional  Committee  to  call  a  meet- 
ing of  photographers  all  over  the  kingdom  for  |the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Trade  Protection  Association.  Almost  all  the  gentlemen  present  spoke  to 
the  resolution,  and  finally  the  Provisional  Committee  was  formed,  with  the 
following  officers  {pro  tern.) : — 

Chairman — Mr.  Slingsby  (Lincoln) ;  Treasurer — Mr.  Crosby  (Eother- 
ham) ;  Secretary — Mr.  C.  P.  Eichards  (Barrow-in-Furness) ;  Committee — 
Messrs.  Elliott  (Elliott  &  Fry),  London;  W.  Barry,  Hull;  F.  M.  Sut- 
cliffe, Whitby ;  !>.  Bordley,  Stafford ;  J.  E.  Eddison,  Barnsley  and 
Sheffield ;  W.  P.  Glaisby,  York ;  W.  Roxby,  E.  Broadhead,  H.  Graham 
Glen,  and  Donald  Mclver,  Leeds ;  T.  C.  Bridges,  Bradford ;  G.  T.  Y. 
Dickinson,  G.  V.  Yates,  and  E.  Yates,  Sheffield ;  E.  P.  Gregson,  Black- 
burn ;  A.  Seaman,  Chesterfield. 

It  wa«  decided  to  postpone  the  definite  consideration  of  the  steps  to  be 
taken  until  next  day,  and  the  remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  a 
truly  sociable  maimer. 

Trade  Pbotection  Assocution. 

On  Friday,  October  81,  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned  assembled  at 
the  Victoria  Hotel,  Leeds,  where  the  visitors  from  a  distance  had  stayed 
overnight,  and  proceeded  in  a  brake  to  Eoundhay  Park,  where  they 
assembled  for  deliberation  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  mansion.  Speeches 
were  made  in  support  of  the  decision  arrived  at  on  the  previous  evening. 
It  was  decided  that  no  steps  could  be  taken  until  a  general  meeting  of 
the  photographers  of  the  whole  kingdom  had  been  called  in  some  con- 
veniently central  town.  A  form  of  circular  was  drawn  up,  of  which  it 
was  proposed  to  print  and  post  about  4000  to  all  professional  photo- 
graphers whose  names  were  known.  Besides  this,  it  was  decided  that  a 
report  should  be  sent  to  the  photographic  press,  with  a  request  that  the 
Editors  should  direct  the  attention  of  their  readers  to  the  matter. 

A  substantial  cash  levy  was  made  from  those  present  to  defray  pre- 
liminary expenses,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  Sadler  was  deputed  to  arrange  for  a  public 
room  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Aytoun-street,  Manchester,  in  which  could  be 
held  a  general  meeting  on  Thursday,  November  27,  at  three  p.m.  To  this 
meeting  all  professional  photographers  are  cordially  invited.  Any 
further  particulars  will  be  given  by  the  Secretary  pro  tern.,  Mr.  C.  P. 
Eichards,  Barrow-in-Fumesa. 


iPorcign  i^^otcs  ana  i^etos. 


Db.  Stolze  recommends  a  method  of  intensifying  depending  upon  a 
method  of  handling  chrome-gelatine  recently  described  by  Vallot.     He 
immerses  the  unhardened  negative  for  a  minute  in  four  per  cent,  bichro- 
mate of  potash  solution  and  then  dries  it.    After  exposing  to  light  for  ! 
some  length  of  time  from  the  back  of  the  plate,  it  is  thoroughly  washed  I 
and  then  dried.    If  the  negative  be  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  Indian  1 
ink,  the  ink  penetrates  into  the  soluble  portions  of  the  film  and  intensifies  ] 
them. 


As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  plates  with  Indian  ink.  Dr.  Stolze  further] 
states  that  if  they  are  coated  unevenly  they  must  not  be  kept  in  thai 
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duomaie  lolntioo  tor  longer  than  oo*  minute,  m  otherwiie  the  effect  ii 
iTTC«nlar.  On  drjing,  too,  the  taiatiaB  must  be  nin  off  erenly,  and  not 
pfTwiftUnt  toiamain  adhering  indbopa. 

LmMAS*  nnarka  aboat  thit  prosMa  that  it  is  Tei7  initable  (or  slixbt 
liilwimnarinna,  bat  that  geladBe  doea  not  swell  eooagh  to  enable  the 
liiliMsiniwtlnil  to  be  earned  very  tar.  In  that  ease  he  reeonunends  an 
additional  eoaling  o<  efanme-geutiiM,  wfaieh  method,  bowerer,  would,  aa 
he  ^^i««,  be  mneh  bon  emnberaoBM. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


I 


APPUCATI0N8  fOR  PATENTS. 
Kob  I7,U0.— "  Iio|»oTenieDU  in  cooawfcm  with  Flexible  Films  for  Photo- 
cnphie  and  other  Pinnw,  aad*iB  tha  Maaniketvre,  and  in  Ap|»ratiu  nsad 
mtUlUBafcetneartheMBeL"    J.  B, TaoMrrosi.— /M«d OKofar S8,  ISM. 

Ka  17,I9a— "InpraraoMBta  i>  Fholapaphic  Cuocraa."  K.  L.  Dmrai.— 
J)mUdOttt»tr»,itiO. 

Jto.  17,M1— "  tmutoteaenU  in  tha  OoastractloD  of  PhotogiapUc  Plate- 
wiiUaK  Racks,  apelfaifab  abo  to  oth«  AztkUs."  E.  A.  Bonaan.— Ai/erf 
OE<o«(rn,18ML 

No.  I7,8W.— " TwwHiaawils  ia  imi  Mytsliiiim  to  Ckmcraa  and  Seasitire 
PlatM  fbr  Pbotoi^&e  Paipaaaa."    t^ffmsu.- /Mat  OetotrrK,  18)0. 

Ko.  17,44&— "  IsiuiBiaiaMts  ia  Pwlalli  Pbatocnt>hie  Apparatu  adapted 
to  take  Views."    W.  F.  Btaaur.— Astef  Octcttr  31,  180a 

PATKHT8  COMPLETia 

iMraoTSMBna  cc  pHorooajinac  ('AiiiaA  Suunua. 
K<X  11^167.    WlLUAM  Jama  LAycama,  C'olmor»  Row,  Birmlagbam.- 


OeiaW4,U90. 


obtaining  instao- 


wbmby  Ikkt  is  allowsd  to  paas  aamantarilr 
-^    wifieftha 


'  tfane  shutter,  ia 


I  apsrtore  at  the 

and  whidi  saM  hwJH— ,  lutwitr*  by  we  the  "  Chronoha r"":u.r 

aa  iiaiiijTMWt  OM  qnUcaUoa  tor  Mtan  pauat  made  by  na  on  the  Wth 
dar  oTJsmw,  X^ umkwmtmii  IMSL 

The  apparalaa  eoaaMa— 

1st.  OfttMabcalarfiaead  shatter  piatassUiling  in  rsTsraedirwticaB  to  and 
tn  apea  each  olhar,  tBBHaaerthrtfhaplareedaad  onpisreed  parte  raspeo- 
tJTtly  owriapeadi  other,  aadtbersty  sllharfcnaaa  opedag  or  daeecae. 


Sadlr. 


itewoAlagI 


3nllT.  InaiMiawHl  epsraloraad 
ithiy.  In  flU  wWaatina  of  tha 
pataat,  with  tha 


J  deeeribed  ia  my  dt«d 
piereed  shatter  plates,  as  ataa- 

iaVCDtiOB 

spotnrs 


eanylw«i*aaa  fcrm  of  ay  pvMHt  towatioa  Imt^  a  rwtangalar 
IMI  sbapeilnams,  with  a  drcnlar  expOMra  spotnrs  throagh  its  middle,  sad 
~-W4^-tthtm  Ae  iMide  of  this  i^MM  I  siTsage  two  sGdiur  sad  drcnlar 
llwilirJiallai  nliliii.  tT  -•^■'^  --  l'  'I  "*  of  tha  saM  diameter  aa  the 
^niMi  aamtm%  aad  an  so  «iai«id  that  the  aapiaiead  part  of  the  eoc 
■tStoMMita  ftnrter  tha  Bisread  part  if  the  other  |4atei«r~'^> '*"' 

{hsappsrbaoadarredgi  «  *>>•  pifdX  «*  <>~  V^^  1"^ 


itaftoatefUw 

_s  appsr  booadarr 
Wmt  part  of  the"- 


li  enSla  dinalkMa  tha  liMaiMi  oi 
thrawoftha  plaliB,  nifl  ttaplnhwi 
wHh  the  eneana  apsrtH*, 


if  the  other  plate  mpistiTelr,  so  that 

if  one  plate  ia  ranozimate  to  the 

piat«,  aad  «■  tte  platea  moriag 

mch  other  to  aa  extent  of  the 

M  coiaeUaat  with  each  other  aMl 


lbs  siBwaia  ansiiaia 
TheotarllBpptag  of  Aa  pJsrdiga  by  the  moriag  of  tha  plates  in  onpooite 
diraetisas  fo*^  a  eooataat  wredsaaa  to  aad  ihia  a  oommon  osntiv,  which  is 
thaaoi»^ddleofthae«pos«ieapiiti»toth.cs»TylBgftama. 

IksAMvp^aaaawortudbyslals  Bpoa  tb«m,  taking  into  aloU  at  the 
— "-Tea*  if  a  esBtrally  pl*ated  roahlig  brer,  which,  when  tamed  fhnn  an 
lae  to  abertaoatal  maitlif,  eaasas  Ihs  shatt«r  pistes  to  be  mored  in  oppo- 
llnetleBs,  sad  sa  aptitare  amde  thswhy  coa<w<|acDt  npoa  the  oreriapplng 
'  tha  ptaaiag*. 
The  stads  aia  dineted  la  parallsl  slots  to  inaan  the  direct  sliding  of  the 


tb  hmit  tha  lauiaaiat  if  a  roeUag  larer  I  sftangs  swinging  and  fixed 
atooa.  which,  wbaa  slaiad  la  Taryiag  pmitioaB,  detenaiae  the  throw  of  the 

BormalaadchMlBgjPoaitlaBbyaspriBg.  v        ^     . 

I  work  tha  wrpp«W  lenr  by  msaaa  if  a  pnenmstie  pnahcr  and  releaser, 

iiiilfclltl  if  abag  ir  baOows  carried  by  a  bradut  atl«l  at  the  sad  of  a 

ltoibletahawlthapiMiaribanatitasaa.sothst  byjrartiigthesaidbaU 

tha  hallows  Ma  dtrtsadsd,  tha  Je*«r  apaa  whiafc  K  fanp6fl«  taned  npoa  iu 


ceatre,  aad  the  shatter  plataa  opened. 

Ob  tabling  lamaure  npoa  the  ball  the  pnenmstie  sppUanee  resamea  iU 
im— I  eoadraea,  with  the  roeki^  leesr  palfad  into  lU  cloaeat  portion  l>y  the 
sMtM.  «hlsh  «M  dlrteaded  by  the  ptaMOa  amted  npon  the  lenr  in  opening. 

I  wU  n  to  be  obaerred  that  the  plalm  ia  maJcing  the  complete  throw  for 
lasliBlsiianaa  sapaiaia,  fast  opaa  aad  thw  eloae  by  the  oootinnona  trsTeraiug 

la  lait'lir^- —  of  "J  iBveatioa  I  siraags  in  a  time  shatter  that  the  lerer,  sa 

sImH  be  ratamed  after  the  ftdly  opening  of  the  plates,  and  thrn  mx\f 

talaatad,  alter  a  alroaometrie  onit  of  time,  which  then 

with  the  Mid  ahottei*  1  prefer  to  employ  the  "  Chrooolttx'' 

,  m  dacribed  sad  laiiteawfed  in  the  aforesaid  dtad  patent  ; 

Steaded  or  Ubm  azpeaaie  tha  Aatter  plates  srs  opened,  then  sfter 
Mma,  by  the  reaalig  down  tf  tha  mechsnlam,  they  are  satomsti- 


In  (Luther  carrying  out  my  ioTentioQ  I  take  a  shutter,  as  describeil  in  the- 
aforesaid  patent,  and  pierce  the  primary  and  secondary  shutter  with  over- 
lapping piercings,  whicn  come  coincident  with  the  exposure  a]>erture  when  the 
aatii  piereinga  come  together  in  part  or  in  whole. 

Thns,  the  ezposore  sperture  being  dosed,  tlie  pneumatic  releaser  is  tlien 
preased,  when  the  spring  which  operates  the  shutten,  nlides  the  sliutters  and 
the  shatter  apertures  past  each  other,  and  when  extemled  or  time  exjKxsure  is 
reqnired  tlie  said  ahuHers  are  retained  for  a  determined  period  and  then  re> 
IsMed  by  the  running  down  of  mechanism  which  operates  an  arm  which, 
in  coming  in  contact  with  a  catch,  liberates  it  and  allows  the  .shutter  plates 
to  dose. 

IMPBOVIMMTB  Dl  OB  RBLATBIO  TO  THI  "  DCSmiO-O!!  "  PROCESS  OF  PbODUCC<C» 
PiCTCRXS  BY  PhOTOOIUPHT. 

No.l3,19h   GaoBOB  WiLUAM  Wood.  3,  Askew-road,  Gateshead -on-Tyne, 
Durham.— Octofer  11,  1890. 
Mt  isTaDtion  refen  to  inipnveBents  in  or  relating  to  the  "  dusting-on  "  pro- 
cees  of  prodncing  pictures  or  photography. 

In  the  prodncUoB  of  positive  pictures  liy  whst  in  photography  is  known  aa 
the  "daning<m  "  pioeese,  the  sDpi>ort,  which  in  generally  a  plate  of  glass  or 
opal  glasa,  ia  coated  with  a  dtlitjueaeent  organic  matter  intermixed  with  bi- 
chromate of  potassium  or  ammonium. 

Theae  mixtures  are  sometimes  termed  "  photogenes,"  and  as  such  will  herein- 
after be  referred  to. 

After  drying,  the  support  ia  placed  under  a  diapositive,  and  exposed  to  the 
action  of  dayUght,  and  after  expoean  the  image  is  deTelo|>ed  by  dusting  oik 
aome  suitebb  Usdc  or  dark-ooloured  matter  in  tne  shspe  of  a  fine  powder,  the 
result  being  a  rspndoctloa  of  the  image  of  the  diapoaitiTS  employed. 

It  will  tlms  be  aaen  that  if  it  be  desiied  by  this  process  to  make  a  posittve 
fhim  any  giTen  nsgstlTe,  it  is  neoeaaary  in  the  Bist  place  to  make  by  some 
other  process  s  diapositire  or  transparent  positire  Orom  it  (the  negative). 

lie  o^ect  of  my  invention  ia  to  provide  a  "  dusting-on  "  method  or  process 
for  prodndng  poaitiva  images  or  piauras  direct  (hun  the  negative,  and  I  effect 
thiaasfoUows-.—  . 

A  sappoit,  generally  a  sheet  or  pUta  of  any  suiteblaodack  or  dark-coloured 
materiu,  audi  as  eljoaite  or  vulcanlta,  or  ferrotype  pbte  or  gbiw  coated  with 
black  or  dark-ootoured  vamiah  or  enamel,  is,  after  being  well  deaiued,  coated 
with  a  "  photogaoe,''  each  as  the  following  :— 

0am  arabio  _ SO  graini. 

White  loaf  saor 30     „ 

Ammoniam  bichromate 20      „ 

Distilled  water 1  ounce. 

TUa  formula  works  very  well,  slthongfa  any  of  the  other  well-known- 
"photoganaa"  will  answer  the  lame  puri>oae. 

After  drying,  the  support  is  placed  under  a  negative  aad  expoeed  to  daylight 
ibr  a  time  depeadeat  on  the  deeaity  of  the  negative  and  the  strength  of  the 
light,  geaeially  traok  Ave  to  twenty  minutes,  but  an  actinometer  ihonld  be  used, 
as  in  carbon  printing. 

The  image  is  next  developed  by  "dusting  on  "  aome  suitaiile  luatrons  sub- 
stance, aura  aa  the  white,  gold,  or  other  light-oolonred  bronze  jiowdets  obtain- 
sbb  commerdslly,  or  aluminium,  magnesium,  sine,  tin,  silver,  or  other  suitable 
metal  or  alloy  reducol  to  powder  may  be  used. 

It  b  obvious  slso  that  any  tniteble  ligfat^olonred,  or  white,  or  nearly  white 
substance,  such  ss  ivory  art,  white  marble,  or  sulphate  of  barium,  may  be 
employed ;  but  anhstaniM  poaaessing  a  metallic  lustre  on  sccount  of  the 
saperior  brilliancy  of  tha  baages  produced  therewith  are  preferretl. 

Oood  resulte  may  be  obtatBad  by  reducing  aalte  of  silver  to  the  metallic  state 
br  predpitetion  with  s  snitabb  reducing  agent,  e.g.,  a  flftv-grain  solution  of 
tOjUgmmta  is  predpitated  by  sdding  to  it  a  solution  of  ferroua  nitrate  and 
fun—  Bu^bate  intemiixed,  Md  slightly  addifled. 

ne  atandard  develoiier  employed  in  the  "  ferrotype  "  or  collodion  positive 
proceaa  answen  well. 

The  predpitatc,  after  bdaf  wdl  waahed,  is  dried,  passed  through  a  fine^ 
Uwn  sieve,  aiid  may  then  ba  a*id  as  above  set  forth. 

AftOT  "  dusting-on "  b  eoBplete,  the  plate  or  support  i»  coatol  as  usual 
witli  collodion,  well  washed,  and  finally  varnished,  as  a  protection  againi>t 
oxi'lation  or  other  injury. 

The  above  procedure  may,  if  desired,  be  vsried  by  taking  an  the  support  a 
sheet  of  plain  glass  or  oOMr  transparent  metlium,  coating  with  photogene, 
drying,  exposing,  developing;  and  finally  "  backing  up  "  the  su|i|>ort  with  black 
vanil«h  or  printen'  ink  oa  paper  as  in  the  collodion  positive  process  ou  glass. 

iisving  now  psrticulsriy  described  and  ascertained  the  nature  of  my  said  in- 
vention, and  in  what  manner  the  aome  La  to  be  performed,  I  declare  that  what 
I  claim  is :— 1.  Tliv  nie  of  s  light-coloured  or  white,  or  nearly  white,  suh- 
ataaoc  for  " dusting  on  "  a  dark-coloured  or  bUckj  or  nearly  black,  sup]iort 
prepared  anil  spplieil  in  the  manner  and  for  the  puiposes  substantially  as 
herein  described.  2.  The  improveal  prooees  of  prodncing  positive  images  or 
piotares  direct  from  the  negative,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purposes  uerein 
dewiribed. 

♦ 

Photoohaphic  Sot-nmr  of  Obkat  BBrrAW,  Tuesday,  November  11,  at 
eight  p.m  ,  at  tlie  ExhibiUon,  5a,  Pall  Mall  Best,  when  the  medals  awarded  win 
lie  pre»ente<I,  rejiorto  made  of  the  Society's  new  i>remises  and  the  proposed 
Photographic  Institute,  snd  s  i«per  will  bo  read  on  iMntit;/  Kaliot  aa  AgaUd. 
6y  DmtopmenI,  by  Mr.  Chapman  Jones,  F.l.C,  F.CS. 

A  LAirrBBif  Nioht  at  th«  Paix  Mall  Exhibition.— On  Friday,  the  7th 
(to-night)  there  is  to  be  a  choice  exhibition  of  Unteni  sliiles  on  the  screen  in 
aid  of  the  fbnds  of  the  Photognphers'  Benevolent  Association,  tickeU  for  which, 
at  sixpence  each,  may  be  hsd  Irom  memoers  of  Committee,  or  on  payment  at 
the  door.  It  is  hoped  that  all  who  can  attend  will  do  so  in  order  to  lend  a. 
helping  hand  to  thU  Aasociation,  who  are  ever  ready  to  help  those  brethren 
who  an  in  distress. 
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MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 
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Norember  10  ... 
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..         11  ••• 

,      „         11  ... 

..       n ... 

Z    if::: 

"         13  ... 

13  ... 

IS  ... 

U  ... 


Haa«  of  Soetoty. 

North  Middlesex  Club  

Great  Britain    

lfewca8tle.on.Tyne&N. Counties 

Derhy 

Bradford 

Manchester  Amateur 

Bolton  Club  

Photographic  Club 

Birkenhead  

Cheltenham  

Manchester  Photo.  Society  .. 

London  and  Provincial 

Ireland    


Place  of  Meeting. 


Jubilee  Hall,  Homsey  Rise,  N, 
5a,  Pall  Mall  Ea3t. 
Mosloy-st.Cafi?,  Newcastle.on-Tyne. 
Society's  Rooms,  Derwent-bldings. 
SO,  Go'dwin-street. 
Manchester  Athemeum. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
Anderton's  Hotel,  FIeet-street,E.C. 
Hamilton  Rooms,  Birkenhead. 

36,  Georffe-street. 

Masons  Hall  Tavem,  Basintrhall'St. 

Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
October  30, — Mr.  A.  Haddoii  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Aldham  showed  some  photographs  of  scenes  of  native  life  in  India. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dbbenham  read  a  paper  on  The  Uiinaturalness  of  "Naturalistic  " 
Focussing  [see  p.  711],  illustrated  by  a  diagram. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  Mr.  P.  Everitt  said  that,he  quite  admitted 
the  correctness  of  Mr.  Debenliani's  statement  as  to  the  absolute  size  of  the 
diaphragm,  but  that  Mr.  Debenham  had  treated  the  subject  entirely  from  the 
optical  point  of  vievr,  and  that  such  a  method  of  approaching  the  subject  would 
inevitibly  lead  to  error.  He  did  not  think  the  same  effect  was  obtained  on  the 
retina  as  on  the  screen  in  the  camera.  Mr.  Debenham  had  said  that  a  diaphragm 
of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  should  be  used,  but  he  (Mr.  f]vcritt)  maintained  that 
a  very  different  picture  was  obtained  from  that  whicli  the  eye  sees.  Tlie  func- 
tion of  the  iris  was  not,  he  thought,  to  improve  definition  by  limiting  the 
aperture,  but  to  regulate  the  amount  of  light.  We  did  not  see  less  distinctly 
by  night  than  by  day.  If  the  pupil  of  the  eye  were  diminished  he  would  not  lie 
able  to  see  more  distinctly  tlian  with  the  full  ajierture.  Mr.  Everitt  here  pro- 
duced a  plate  of  ebonite,  in  which  a  pinhole  aperture  had  been  punctured,  and 
said  that  looking  through  the  diaphragm  thus  formed,  he  could  not  see  things 
at  different  distances  any  better  in  focus.  That,  he  thought,  disposed  of  Mr. 
Debenliam's  argument  that  we  oiight  to  use  an  aperture  of  the  same  diameter 
as  that  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  He  thought  that  we  should  not  strive  to  obtain 
a  counterpart  of  what  the  object  is  in  fact,  but  of  the  effect  which  it  produces 
on  our  imagination.  Artists  make  the  principal  subject  of  the  most  importance 
in  the  picture  ;  they  do  it  by  position,  light,  and  distinctness  of  drawing. 
When  you  fill  in  greater  detail  you  lose  breadth  and  truth. 

Mr.  Dkbesham  said  that  Mr.  Everitt's  experience  with  the  pinhole  aperture 
applied  to  the  eye  was  unique. 

The  Chairman  requested  Mr.  Everitt  to  look  at  an  object  at  an  inch  or  two 
distance  with  the  piuliole  and  without  it,  on  doing  which  he  admitted  that  for 
close  objects  the  pinhole  increased  the  depth  of  focus,  Ijnt  for  objects  twenty 
or  more  feet  away  he  could  not  find  any  difference  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Debenh.vm  said  that  the  reasoning  from  Mr.  Everitt's  last  obsenation 
was  entirely  again.st  the  contention  for  differentLil  focussing.  If  at  distances 
of  twenty  feet  and  beyond  there  was  no  power  in  the  eye  to  distinguish  dif- 
ferences Ijej'ond  what  could  be  found  when  looking  through  the  pinhole,  when 
there  certainly  was  no  difference  of  focus,  the  argument  based  on  the  unequal 
focussing  of  objects  at  different  di.stances  was  entirely  disposed  of,  at  least 
when  there  wa-s  nothing  nearer  than  twenty  feet  introduced  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  Cooke  thought  that  Mr.  Debenham  and  Mr.  Everitt  were  arguing  from 
two  different  points  of  view,  and  he  was  with  Mr.  Everitt. 

Mr.  A.  CoLLDJ  then  read  a  paper  on  J'iclorial  Definition  [this  will  appear 
subsequently],  dealing  particularly  with  the  arguments  recently  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Everitt  in  his  paper  on  the  same  subject.  Tlie  reading  of  this  paper 
was  followed  by  unusual  applause. 

Mr.  T.  BoLAS  said  that  tnere  was  a  danger  of  confounding  obtrusive,  coarse 
definition  with  fine  definition,  things  which  were  jxjrfectly  distinct. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 
Mketino  held  October  29,— Mr.  W.  Bedfortl  chairman. 

T>vo  appeals  for  assistance  granted. 

Me-ssrs.  Oanley,  Tayler,  Hovenden,  and  Pask,  elected  as  subscribers. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  for  conducting  concert  on 
October  24,  also  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  gave  their  services,  Mr. 
Freshwater,  the  Proprietors  of  Anderton's  Hotel,  anS  the  Photographic  Club. 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
October  31. — Mr.  Schiilzig  sent  prints  on  paper  of  his  sensitising  printed 
under  green  glass.  It  was  suggested  that  for  purposes  of  comparison  four 
prints  from  each  negative  should  be  sent,  viz.,  one  each  matt  and  albumenised, 
printed  with  and  without  green  glass,  also  stating  toning  formula  and  time  in 
toning  bath  in  each  case. 

CAMERA  CLUB. 
On  Thursday,  October  30,  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  was  held  at  the 
Camera  Club,  members  and  friends  bringing  up  over  200  slides  for  the  occa- 
sion.    A  very  varied  exhibition  was  the  result,  several  classes  of  work  beiue 
illustrated.  __  ^ 

Mr.  Williams  contributed  landscape  scenes ;'  Mr.  White  and  Mr.  Lardeur 
microsoopic  subjects ;  Mr.  Grifliths  some  very  effective  subjects  taken  in  East 


Anglia  ;  Mr.  Howlett  pictures,  including  an  excellent  view  of  the  Houses  or 
Parliament ;  and  Mr.  Chang  hand-camera  views.  Other  slides  were  contributed 
by  Messrs.  Laurie,  Greene,  Sands,  and  Wellington. 

The  subject  on  Tliursday,  November  13,  will  be  a  demonstration  of  The 
Primuline  Process  by  Messrs.  ."Jreen,  Cross,  and  Bevau.  Meeting  at  half-past 
eight  p.m. 

—  — ♦ 

THE  LANTERN  SOCIETY. 
At  the  second  meeting  of  this  Society,  held  on  October  27,  Mr.  Louis  Paoan 
gave  a  lecture  on  Wo  id-Engravinri.  Speaking  of  its  history,  he  said  it  was 
known  in  very  early  times  in  the  East,  and  was  probably  first  practised  by  the 
Chinese.  The  epoch  of  its  introduction  into  Europe  was  unknown,  but  it  was 
probably  introduced  by  the  Saracens.  One  of  the  earliest  uses  to  which  it  was 
put  was  in  the  manufacture  of  playing  cards,  and  there  were  shown  on  the 
screen  slides  of  some  remarkable  canls  which  were  cut  by  a  French  artist,  and 
which  were  discovered  in  Peterborough  Cathedral.  Several  slides  were  then< 
shown  of  early  specimens  of  woo<l-engraving,  .amongst  them  being  one  of  St. 
Cliristopher  carrying  the  Infant  Jesus  acro.ss  an  arm  of  the  sea,  by  a  German' 
artist,  dated  1483,  and  a  most  superb  specimen  of  the  celebrated  Psalter  of 
Faustus,  which  was  printed  from  blocks  on  vellum,  and  of  which  only  sevem 
copies  are  known.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded  to  explain  the  method  of 
"cross-hatching,"  showing  a  magnificent  example  from  the  frontispiece  of  a 
book  published  in  Mentz  in  1486.  Slides  of  chiaroscuro  drawings  were  next 
shown,  and  the  method  of  printing  from  different  blocks  to  obtain  the  finished' 
result  explained.  Speaking  of  Albert  Diirer,  Mr.  Fiigan  observed  that  he  trans- 
formed tlie  art  of  wood -engraving,  and  several  very  fine  specimens  of  his  work 
were  shown  on  the  screen.  Two  very  remarkable  slides  were  shown  of  the 
frontispiece  of  the  "  Great  Bible,"  printed  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  The  first 
of  these  hjis  on  it  two  coats  of  arms,  one  of  them  being  that  of  Cromwell ;  in 
the  second  the  arms  of  Cromwell  have  been  removed,  leaving  a  wliite  patch  on 
the  picture,  he  having  been  charged  with  treason  during  the  interval  between 
the  publishing  of  the  first  and  second  block.s.  Mr.  Fagan  concluded  by  showing 
examples  of  the  work  of  Holbein,  including  some  beautiful  slides  of  the  "  Dance 
of  Death,"  the  finest  work  of  ait  of  its  period. 


NORTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
October  21, — Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  ordinary  business  of  the  Society  having  been  concluded,  and  officers  and' 
Council  nominated  for  the  ensuing  year,  the  President  called  upon  Mr.  Frikse 
Greene  to  give  his  demonstration  in  I'rinting  mi  Opal  Cards.  That  gentle- 
man then  exhibited  two  cameras  which  he  had  constructed,  capable  of  taking 
four  hundred  stereoscopic  pictures  per  minute  simply  by  turning  a  hancile. 
One  of  these  was  also  made  to  serve  as  a  lantern,  and  Mr.  Greene"8tated  that 
by  means  of  au  electric  light  behind  the  pictures,  and  reversing  the  action  of 
the  lever  handle,  the  figures  could  be  thrown  upon  a  screen,  and  would  appear 
with  a  stereoscopic  eil'ect,  as  if  coming  out  of  the  screen  towards  you.  He 
then  handed  round  some  film  negati\es  taken  with  the  camera,  one  of  these 
being  twenty-five  yards  long.  These  cameras  and  pictures  excited  great  admi- 
ration, the  mechanism  of  them,  with  their  roll  holders,  being  simply  perfection. 
Mr.  Greene  then  handed  round  a  beautiful  negative,  which  he  afterwards  jiro- 
ceeded  to  print  as  a  vignette  by  gasliglit,  with  an  exposure  of  a  few  seconds, 
upon  one  of  his  opal  cards,  and  then  developed  with  the  iron  developer ;  a 
beautifully  soft  picture  was  the  result.  These  canls  are  doubtless  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  ordinary  printing  processes,  as  they  save  all  trouble  of 
mounting,  &c. ,  and  .are  very  simple  in  manipulation.  Mr.  Greene  stated  that 
they  are  prepared  in  white,  pink,  and  green  colours,  and  that  he  is  prepared  to 
change  all  spoilt  cards. 

Many  questions  were  asked  by  the  members  as  to  the  preparation  of  the 
cards,  all  of  which  were  most  courteously  answered  by  the  lecturer,  who  stated 
the  cards  were  rendered  waterproof  by  a  thin  coating  of  emulsified  indiarubber 
and  gelatine,  and  that  any  spots  could  be  washed  off  the  cards  whilst  they 
were  wet  after  development. 

The  President  said  no  doubt  these  cards  would  be  permanent,  liecause  it 
was  a  well-known  fact  that  developed  prints  wert  more  stable  than  those 
printed  out. 

Mr.  Greene  showed  many  beautiful  specimens  upon  his  cards,  both  direct 
prints  and  also  enlargements,  and  when  framed  it  was  certainly  hartl  to  distin- 
guish them  from  opals.  A  doubt  having  been  expressed  as  to  the  suitability 
of  the  cards  for  colouring,  Mr.  Greene  stated  that  no  surface  could  be  better 
both  lor  water  colour  .and  oil,  and  the  President  took  one  of  the  prints  to 
experiment  upon  by  next  meeting,  exjiressing  an  opinion  that  the  surface  was 
an  admirable  one  to  paint  upon  in  oil  if  the  colours  were  mixed  with  a  proper 
medium. 

Mr.  Dunmore  passed  round  a  specimen  of  retouching  done  before  lead  pencils 
were  in  use. 

Mr.  Greene  also  showed  a  specimen  of  the  new  diazotype  process,  and  ex- 
pres.sed  an  opinion  that  there  was  a  gi-eat  future  before  this  process. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  concluded  a  most  pleasant  and 
instructive  evening. 

SOCIETY  OF  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY, 
The  Primuline  Processes. 
On  Monday  last,  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  Green  gave  an  interesting  account  and 
demonstration  of  The  Primuline  Process,  which  we  dealt  with  in  detail  in  our' 
issue  of  October  17.    He  introduced  the  matter  by  stating  at  some  length  the 
circumstance  that  the  colouring  matters  are  formed  inside  the  texture,  and 
thence  are  probably  extra  fast ;  and  he  appeared  to  look  on  the  molecules  as 
enlarging  and  building  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  jam  themselves  tightly  in  the  ; 
interstices.    After  having  demonstrated  the  working  of  the  process,  he  ex- J 
plained  that  the  diazo  derivative  of  primuline  is  scarcely  sensitive  to  light 
unless  in  an  organic  matrix,  such  as  a  textile  material  or  gelatine.    An  inte^ 
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wtiag  exprriiueot  was  then  thown,  to  ptort  tbat  during  tb*  aetiOB  of  light  on 
thamuo  Dodjr  DitragtB b libcntail ;  and  tke r«d  nj« an DMiljr ■■  actiTc ■> the 
Tiolal,  tke  iiml»l  b«tag  ia  or  Daar  tha  gmn.  Uomalagiua  of  primoUne 
eaa  bo  jrapuad,  aad  wtj  be  and  in  tha  laou— .  Another  <xp«niii«Bt  wa* 
tha  ttecm^wnkn  at  tha  rally  daralopad  taaga  lat-k  to  priianUna,  thb  being 
-       --    -   -  mlpbita ofioda.    The 


I  bjr  beOlBg  for  a  nhort  time  in  a  10181100  of  b  jJinaalphita 
ina  iaaf*  aay  bo*  be  iliawitlwid,  lad  again  dr*eM|iad  with  any  one 
of  the  variooa  datakHNnL 

A dWniatoii  Mwlook  piaee.  is  tha  eoana  of  which  tha  older primoUae 
lauui  of  Feer  waa  hroaght  nader  eoaaMajtian,  a  |irocaa  whieh  wa  fpeeUlly 
daMribad  iaoviaae  of  bat  wa^(pafi7MV  Fcer'i  pcoeaa  gtrce  a  poaitiTe 
ftaai  a  B«atii«,  while  the  m^bod  ofGreaa^  woat,  and  Beiraii  OMijr  be  ngardcd 
ia  a  eartni  hbm  a«  a  rannal  of  it,  aa  a  peaitin  i>  obtaiaed  ttam  •  poaitiTe. 
9mt»  piaeMa  k  now  batag  worked  bj  Mean  Braun  k  Co.,  of  Dotaaeh,  and 
|d«ia«A<ta,ara«rir«kilaaa«ad(.  Aa  alhv  aa>  bodiaa  tfaaa  dtna  prinv- 
tbai  caa  be  need,  thea■tindiBqn«lh■■^^perittpa,baapoka■af  gMiaUjr 
aa  aa  "aao'iiieiiiaa,  tha  tana  pThaallaniWMbeiBgaoreeepeeMlyappMcabla 
to  that  of  HeMis.  Green,  CYoia,  and  Bern.  In  Fcer'<  prooeaa  tha  doth  ii 
barged  with  a  aalphonir  aalt  of  a  dia»  aoamoond,  thi*  aalt  baiag  ia  1000 
<M«i  fotBMd  M  «(■  br  tnatiag  diaaotia(4cletS  (r^r.,  doth  drad  wtth  prima- 
liwMdailidMbjraaiitittaof  MMtaMAhrdmUariaaaid  bath)  with  the 
aaU  Mlpitta  ef  aa  alfaaU.  TW  elatk  Wig  bow  Mtaialad  with  aar  of  the 
fitmtdkm  danlopoa,  ia  aipoaed  to  U^  sndar  the  mptire,  aad  aa  the 
■dpbaale  eompoand  of  the  diaio  derirathv  ia  ilMompaeed  bir  light,  the  diaas 
eavpoBad  laarta  wtth  the  dereloper,  aad  the  image  rMmta.     Uot  water 

Dr.  WMotrafcrndtothaehiataaM  rf  obt  wpply  of  Ikht,  aad  aaid  that 
If  the  froeaaaa  BOW  BBder  diHBarioB  ware  ts  BMne  Into  xraefBl  an  for  daoOfBtiBg 
textilai,  it  woald  be  rtrj  dairable  to  tad  aomr  ai^nt  to  taka  tha  plaae  ot 
light.  Ueahoaakadlfr.  Oraiswhelhwlhare  «»  aaagverazploeiaa  fitn 
the  eaiiitfn  deeanpaidtiaa  of  tha  aa>  cavpoaad. 

Mr.  UBsnMi^thatlaprialiag«aalM|fBcaUtlMaltclrie  Ifaht  woald  U 
tiwd,  aa  it  ia  eaanniMlly  floo^aat,  and  hadid  d<4  think  that  iKar*  waa  any 
laager  of  axtdoaioB. 

A.  J.  antuaaUd  hathoBcht  ptimaUaa  printing  woald  eaapila  laeoaia- 
raOT  with  the  iree  proeanea  for  reprodaeiBg  tngiorrT%'  dnwiaga,  auJ  if  the 
naalta  ware  laaDy  pMaaaaal,  tha  iBethBtwoahl  prove  ralaabte. 

Mr.  rknnOaannidkabMlfaBadllaaailTantagetodiaaotkaiBabath 
>r  aitiita  «tilhm  aada  add  by  aeelfa  add,  the  MwiUtanaai  baiag  grraUr 
•heaMaladawL 

Mk,  Bpuu  limttiJIhaaaBBl  awthod  of  teeing  the  uciiaaBaMyofplgiaiBt 
jttBta  by  pvtlal  aaaldag  aad  aipuaia  «a  tj^  top  of  a  baiMiag  tor  ais  or 
twain  M«ha,  aad  he  aid  that  all  th*  pfimaUM  jTinU  he  had  aada  and 
tartadahewaddgae  of  (Mliagia  the  UgMw  tints  «>>ta  ttiuezpcaad  tor  a  few 


.  Guss  eaid  that  ha  had  not  yat  HMla  axhanatire  axpaiaMBta  aa  ngiudi 
pemaaeacy,  bat  oaleH  the  aaKldi^  uA  ttliia  nactioai  vara  eOBiplete,  ilMra 


aright  br  a  waat  of  I 


I  to  light 


BRIGHTON  PHOTOGBAPHK.  ^KlKTi. 
OcTDam  2S,— Mr.  W.  Jago,  r.C.H..  ia  tha  chair 

Mr.  H.  M.  Saath  of  tha  Fmliaia  HmMiailii    Mtteriab 

■a<l  gar*  a  highly  MeeaadU  daoMadi 

natafan  Eadaaa  aafaagtag  laataa  tor  IkM  pun'^e. 
fottowad  with  BBah  lalaMat,  aad  attiueiB»  i»e*cion» 

arwal  Saa  aauffganaabi  were  on  TiavdvrTDji;  the  cTenlag. 


lyattaoded, 

of  KmLiiyiita  aa  tnmUe  Paprr, 

The  ilaairanlialliiB  waa 


OXFORD  PHOTOCRAPHU    SOClCTV. 
<>cro«a  2.— Anaaal  Maitiag.— The  Plwidaot  1  Mr.  &  A  RymaoHall)  ia  tbe 

Tha  BamiTART  (Mr.  Darlel  read  the  nport  of  the  Committaa.    Sixteen 
niamfaen  were  *le<  teH  dnrini  the  year. 

The  TKKAariun  (Mr.  J.  Minn)  nad  the  balanee-«b(«t,  wUdi  ahowcd  a  anb. 
•tantial  bahMaa  ia  toeoor  of  the  8oeMy. 

The  mleaw— thee  iCTtwd,aa.l  tha  a«em  aad  OoBUBltUa  alerted.     Mr.  K. 

A.  Ryaiaa-Hall  wm  iiaaaiwiiailT  eladad  PlwkUat  again.     Vict-PrmUUnU : 

Meen.  C.  C  Cgia,  a  ttrnk,  A  r.Karry,  and  J.  IL  Saltir.— 0<«iaM//«'  .- 

MM>n.  B.  .r.  rnaka,  W.  Kiag.  W.  R  PiM.r.  II.  M.  PhiUippa,  Rer.  W.  II. 

niiMoo.  and  O.  Smith.  -•■.-     J.  Minn.— //on.  Seen- 

luriM,  73,  Uaobary-rc*:  ..-lUiiiy,  i,  St  John't-road. 

I  nr  I  KK.'MiiKXT  then  gara  an  atl<lren,  in  wukti  be  nriewed  the  work  of  the 

Society  and  photography  tor  the  paat  ytar. 


BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  S<X:iCTy. 
-.  —Mr.  W.  i*ttmpbn}-  (Praiideat)  in  thr  chair. 
riaandin  waa  aleeted  a  aiwhar  of  the  Society,  and  the  election  by 
r  Mia  JVaioey  aad  Mr.  A  Htartoa  Jonea  waa  confirmetL 
'  '  rnnt  tbca  read  a  pap«  aa  the  nahject  of  a  new  macliine  for 
of  photogiaphT.    Referrini;  to  the  poKi)>ilitin  of  bi.i 
"  ^A  wdUoowa  \tTV)a»  pboiopai'li 


—   h-  •*!  ^-. 


itli  hi 


•y  photogiwhy  aad  pot  in  j>rint  mnch  n 
fK*  np  br  the  Ittiv,  laaTe  alone  a  block. 


I 

then  not  10  perfect  aa  it  woald  conie  otii  rieiog 

ronld  not  eqaal  tha  tastan  aad  detail  by  the 

)i-  otlirr.    'rhm,aa  re(;ardi  the  letter,  yooeoald 

etttbg  ai>  any  type,  and  read  each 

Ma  a«r*  of  •pe«'i  it  la  BO  good  to  hare 

ma<-nine,  whieh  b  tha  Inren- 

.:iil  it  haa  taken  light  montba 

.I'.tK  whan  you lookatthe 

cannot  explain  it  more 

:t.    The  meet  important 


feature  of  the  machine  ia  that  the  moment  the  exposure  ia  given  the  paper  must 
be  btill  and  pmaed  to  the  negative.  The  reaulta  wliich  you  see  before  you  are 
printed  by  gaiUdit,  bat  of  conne  electric  light  will  be  niiad  in  ttie  future.  I 
Dare  also  broognt  yon  a  band  where  400  pictures  are  upon  it  talcen  at  tbe  rate  of 
three  to  four  a  aeoood.  I  liave  l>rought  tliv  camera  which  I  took  them  by  for 
yoB  to  lee,  anil  you  will  notice  the  uiovciiiputN  are  the  .-iame  an  in  the  printing 
machine,  so  with  the  two  combined  I  could  take  a  string  of  pictures  in  Milsom- 
Btreet  one  day  and  have  them  in  a  paper  the  next. 

The  macbiae  and  the  woric  doae  by  it  were  examined  with  great  interest 

Mr.  FanaB  Gann  also  exhibited  two  novel  forma  of  SasTi  lamiw  in  which 
aoffiMJee  chaigei  of  magneaium  were  fixed  with  ease  and  certainty.  Wltilst 
Mr.  Greene  waa  ipeaking  a  mamlier  photographed  tbe  audience  during  one  of 
tbe  Wa«hea 

Tha  SacKBTABT  (Mr.  W.  Middleton  Ashman)  asked  the  lecturer  the  speed 
valne  ofthaSlma  and  the  lijdit  naed  in  producing  the  pictum  shown.  He  also 
wished  to  kaow  how  priamUna  oompaied  in  sansitiveneia  to  the  silver  haloids 
prepand  for  »high  digree  of  aendtiveneei  to  light 

Mr.  GanaB  lued  pdight  for  printing  the  band,  and  the  ■eu.sitive  surface 
waa  moat  rapid.  Primnline  waa  vastly  less  Masltive ;  perhaps  what  he  obtained 
with  aOver  bromide  ia  a  fifth  of  a  aecoud  would  with  primuUne  require  thirty 
leooadi  or  BM>re. 

Mr.  C  H.  Tdbot  ibowed  lome  aariy  specimens  of  his  lather's  work  previous 
to  diMiBtrhing  same  to  the  Edinboigk  Sodefy.  He  abo  presented  a  copy  of 
FoxlUbot's  Pkatmnu  />ra«niv  to  the  aodety. 

Mema.  J.  Dngdaie  and  Davia  then  showed  by  means  of  the  oxyethyl  lime- 
light a  large  number  of  tnaapareucies  by  Mr.  H.  P.  R.  WeUs  and  Mr.  Dugdale. 


WEST  KK.\T  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Oofoaaa  28,— Mr.  A.  M.  DraHer  (Vice-PrHident)  in  the  chair. 

Meeaa.  A  Oarter  aad  J.  T^lor  ware  elected  memban. 

Mr.  Daaans  thfo  tvail  a  popv,  and  gave  a  practical  demonstration  on  Xanimi 
Atili  lf«il»ii|r  f .'  I'roctm).    tlia  reducing  apparatua,  embo<lying  all  the 

laQBiranaate  oi  <<rfcar,  wai  much  adnund. 

The  Best  B«>c>.uK  .•••  be  haU  at  Station  Hotel,  Sidcup,  November  12. 
Awandr  iViaMaf  aarf  giifaiyi'iy,  with  daawaatration. 

UVERPUOL  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
OiTOBW  »,— Mr.  Paal  Laage  praaUed. 

MaaaL  R.  llMinMa,  AatnoUlr,  A  Qoayla,  aad  tha  Rev.  W.  Smith  wer» 
electad  aiembew,  amUag  hi  all  forty-ilx  new  membeia  this  year. 

Tbe  pBMOMaT  aaaoBBead  tbe  names  of  tbe  gentlemen  who  have  kindly 
promlaed  to  act  as  a<UndloatofB  at  the  annnal  malting  in  November,  vie,  J. 
Ftaaia,  O.  K.  Thonpaoa,  and  a  J.  i>*.jrx  for  priota  and  enlamments,  and 
G.  B.  ThoataoB,  W.  D.  Msad,  aad  J.  Knott  for  lantern  slidia.  The  Preddent 
diww  attiBtloa  to  tha  gnat  aaooeaa  of  the  fint  two  praetical  damonstntions 
hehl  this  winter,  and  which  he  tmste<l  would  continue  to  prove  lieneSoial  to 
roemben. 

A  new  hand  caman,  styled  "  Adelphi,  "  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  MiSer,  of 
SalfonL  CoL  BUiaga  exhibitad  a  novel  bamboo  tripod ;  Mr.  W.  Tomkinson 
an  Aptiw  laateracoprint  "amw  :  Mr.  J.  A  Sinclair  aome  ranilU  the  Investi- 
gative Commitlaa  had  mateoT "direct  printing  with  Thnla  paper; "  and  Rev. 
T.  a  Binaar  agam  Hi]iuiMm|li  didia  and  prints,  the  work  of  thirty  yean  ago. 

Mr.  Jonr  Homoa,  ooaMMal  manager  nf  tin!  Rriunnia  Worka  Co.,  Ilford, 
UmdoBL  than  nad  a  paper  mflu  Working  of  -r,  in  which  he  treated 

on  tha  foUowfaig  poinU  :    <|tinlluui  to  devd  it  disproved,  choice  of 

of  aorfhaiof  papers,  necessity  lor  care  iu  exposures,  per- 


naaaaer,  laUtada.  modMMiBB,  to  prodace  beat  reaulta  from  certain  nega- 
tlvee,  htebi  on  tealag,  aad  aiXUiliiil  with  a  demonstration  in  which  a  number 
of  beantiftil  pietoias  were  made  fWnn  negatives  of  FMiing-boaU  on  Ti/nr, 
Vmtttrl^/tfde,  RobimNm  Jt  Tbompaon's  portrait  of  Siffuor  CeUi,  ilagtUUeii 
Chdpa^'^hAmi  Uathadl^L  and  to  show  tha  latitude  of  the  paper, 
thrw  priata  of  Btd  ttidkmm»o>l  in  whicli  tbree-qnartcra  of  a  minute,  one 
niinntc,  aad  ooa  and  a  qNMar  minutes  were  ?<ven  to  each  exposure  with 
alniodt  dadlar  rmnlta  obMad.      Mr.  How^  'Imt  many  people  add 

that  hairtoaea  were  lost  wtth  this  paper,  Imi:  tions  that  evening  had 

afaown  (work  of  eminent  pnlmaioiials  ami  aii...;.v....,  1  proved  tiiat  this  waa 

not  aow  The  emulsion  on  puer  and  pUtes  was  the  same,  and  any  colour  could 
be  obtdaad  in  the  tonii«  which  was  wtth  tlie  ordinary  Alpha  iwper  toning 
bath.  Expoaun  ahould  be  made  by  acde  and  not  by  sueiswork.  The  burner 
aied  waa  an  Argand  two-Udit,  at  a  distance  of  ten  inches.  After  developing, 
the  printa  were  placed  ta  an  add  bath  vritbont  prerioua  washing,  then 
Uioronghly  waslir<l  and  toned  and  fixed  in  the  combined  bath,  such  as  used 
(or  Ari^totyjie  pa|i«ni. 

Tlie  iiraceedlngs  closed  with  the  exhibition  of  the  new  Boston  (U.S.  A) 
Camera  CInb's  set  of  slldaa,  entitlwl  A  Rainbli-  in  ami  about  UolutiAiu 
(Ohio),  the  lerliin-  Uini/  i»ivvii  l.y  Mr.  J.  A.  Sinclair. 

Asetofali.l  .  plat.vt  were  thrown  on  the  screen,  and  Mr, 

Paul  Langc's  '  1  les  eixlcd  the  show. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
OcTOBCR  1.— Tbe  President  in  the  chair. 

Heasra.  Penman,  Peeblea,  Hardie,  ami  Major  Rodon  were  dected  memliers. 

Tbe  pRUtDi:^  intimated  the  progress  made  wit)i  the  arranjiemants  for  tbe 
exhibition.  These  were  well  forward,  and  the  exhibition  proraues  to  be  a  sttc- 
ce«»rul  oil.- ;  and  tbe  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Provost  bad  kindly  consented  to 
p.'  x-ning  ceremony  on  Friilny,  Novenitier  H. 

Mir  rea<l  a  paper,  entitled  A  AVw  llejMrlare  in  iJevelopmeiU  V 
/y,v  -  ■.  uy  Mr.  W    w.-i-  ■  Warner. 

Remarks  on  the  »  i>aper  wore  invitoil ;  and  Mr.  W.  R  Mitchkli. 

said  that  it  waa  atvi  ;  ini  tliat  the  gelatine  film  was  iu  several  Uyers. 

Till  re<l  spots  spoken  ul  l;y  .Mr.  Warner  might  perhaps  l)e  caused  by  damp 
getting  on  to  the  plate  wliile  in  the  printing  frame. 
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Mr.  H.  Brebnek  thonght  Mr.  Warner  was  correct  in  saying  that  the  gelatine 
films  were  in  layers,  and  that  this  was  caused  by  means  of  electrical  action. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Drinkwater,  in  speaking  of  these  red  spots,  said  that  he  had 
found  one  plate  this  suison  which  had  red  spots  U|ion  it,  and  he  accounted  for 
this  by  supposing  he  had  packed  it  away  in  a  slightly  damp  state. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 
October  1,  1890,— the  President  (Mr.  John  G.  Bullock)  in  the  chair. 

On  behalf  of  the  Joint  Exhibition  Committee,  the  Secretary  reported  that  the 
Council  had  recently  considered  the  advisability  of  continuing  the  existing  ar- 
rangement for  joint  exhibitions.  Tliey  had  concluded,  in  view  of  the  difficulty  in 
iirranging  rales  whicli  would  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  all  of  the  societies,  that 
it  would  lie  better  to  make  each  exliibition  entirely  independent,  simply  arrang- 
ing tliat  they  should  be  held  annually  in  rotation  in  eacli  of  the  three  cities,  as 
before.  By  this  means  the  best  work  of  each  year  will  be  concentrated  in  one 
exhibition,  but  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  society  holding  the  same. 

The  following  resolution,  which  had  been  drawn  up  for  presentation  to  the 
three  societies,  was  then  read  and  duly  .adopted :—"  Resolved,  That  the  agree- 
ment heretofore  existing  between  the  Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New 
Y»rk,  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  and  the  Photograpliic  Society  of  Philadelphia 
to  hold  Annual  Joint  Exhibitions  of  Photographs,  be  hereby  cancelled,  and  in 
place  thereof  it  is  agreed  tliat  each  organization  will  hold  a  public  exhibition  of 
photographs,  open  to  all  photographers  of  the  world,  every  third  year.  These 
exhibitions  are  to  be  held  annually  in  rotation  in  each  of  the  three  cities,  as 
before,  but  each  exhibition  will  be  imder  the  entire  control  and  management  of  the 
society  holding  the  same,  and  under  such  niles  as  it  may  adopt.  Each  society 
further  agrees  that  it  will  not  hold  any  public  and  open  competitive  exhibition 
except  in  its  regular  turn,  as  above,  without  the  consent  of  the  other  two 
societies.  Neither  organization  assumes  any  responsibility  in  regard  to  any 
e.xhibition  except  its  own." 

Mr.  SnRLlNO,  for  the  Executive  Committee,  reported  the  receipt  of  a  fine 
collection  of  photographs,  the  work  of  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson,  the  celebrated 
photographer  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  England.  The  pictures  had  been  kindly 
loaned  to  the  Society  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club,  and  had 
been  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  meeting-room,  where  they  would  remain  on  exhi- 
bition to  members  and  their  friends  throughout  the  mouth  of  October.  During 
the  last  week  of  the  month  an-angements  wpuld  be  made  for  the  room  to  be 
kept  open  each  afternoon  from  two  to  six  p.m.,  during  which  time  admission 
would  be  by  tickets,  which  members  could  obtain  for  distribution  among  their 
friends  from  the  Secretiuy.  It  was  also  stated  that  negotiations  were  pending 
by  which  it  was  hoped  that  the  Society  could  obtain  a  collection  representing 
the  work  of  another  celebrated  English  photographer  for  exhibition  later  in  the 
season.  Mr.  Stirling  also  suggested,  and  thought  it  entirely  possible,  that  "one 
man  exhibitions  representing  some  of  the  members  of  our  own  Society  should 
be  arranged  for. 

Mr.  Carbutt,  in  response  to  a  request,  gave  a  brief  account  of  his  recent  trip 
in  Europe.  He  had  given  most  of  his  attention  to  sight-seeing.  In  London  he 
had  noticed  that  the  tendency  in  cameras  seemed  to  be  towards  hand  cameras 
rather  than  the  stand  cameras.  He  had  seen  several  cameras  to  hold  plates  in 
magaanes  in  London  and  several  on  the  Continent.  He  had  brought  two  or 
three  home,  and  would  show  them  at  some  future  meeting.  In  Scotland  the 
work  he  saw  by  professionals  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  was  remarkably  fine. 
A  great  deal  of  attention  was  being  given  to  the  'production  of  pictures  in 
platinum.  In  Edinburgh  the  pictures  by  Lafayette  were  among  the  very  best 
in  pliotographic  and  artistic  excellence.  The  pictures  were  no  doubt  worked 
up  with  India  ink,  but  there  ^Tas  a  softness,  yet  force,  about  them  rarely  seen 
m  photographic  prints.  In  London  he  did  not  see  much  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments m  pictures.  Platinum  was  being  used  there  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Ihe  techmcal  quality  of  the  work  did  not  come  up  to  the  best  class  of  work  in 
America.  The  pictures  in  Paris,  Geneva,  Vienna,  and  Berlin  portrayed  a  great 
deal  of  artistic  feehng  in  the  drapery  and  models.  Many,  in  producin.'  this 
do  not  give  the  same  care  to  the  technical  parts  of  tlieir  pictures  as  Americans! 
On  the  journey  from  Pans  to  Munich  he  had  encountered  rain  all  the  way  At 
Lucerne  he  made  an  exposure  in  the  rain  while  his  sou  lield  an  umbrella  over 

"^  He  went  up  the  Righi  and  made  one  or  two  exposures  of  the  shiverine 
mortals  who  were  there  waiting  for  the  sun  to  rise.  In  Vienna  he  mad  e  a  few 
exposures  among  the  markets.  The  amateur  photographers  in  Vienna  have  a 
»5t     i?^'  *''*''™i"''g  society,  and  were  doing  a  great  deal  of  investigation 

ev^'satuMa™ni  ht"^  " '"°''  '"''^''"'  *""''■  ^""^  ''*™  *  ^""""^  meeting 

—      ♦ — 

BERLIN  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
October  22,— Herr  Carl  Snck  in  the  chair. 
HerrGAEDlCKE  described  liis  new  "Blitz-pulver,"  and  cave  some  nractiral 

;^rier'.??d"ro^  ^'"^  ''.■■ «« p°i."'-'  ?^v^-^ «;« origifrGaeXrmeth 

S^Iw^  1.  If  ""^^^  '"  ■^ftra'.s.ng  itself  in  the  studio  on  account  of  the 
S^!ijifTlf {  ''^°^^  produced,  ai.n  the  difhculty  involved  in  getting  two 
sources  of  ight  to  ignite  exactly  at  the  same  moment.  The  new  powdel  pro 
fn  »d,lT„,^i,  -^^  °",°''?'  *»<l,T''ta">«  ".l™"'  ''""W"  the  amount  of  magnesium. 
iL^^f  K  ■  ?""^  '"Capable  of  exploding,  as  shown  by  the  speaker  stirring 
some  of  the  moisture  about  with  a  glowing  match  witliout  causing  it  to  ignite 

co,^JJf»',f,',.^  "'""?'  "^  "^P'"""  °f  collodion-cotton  which  is  brought  into 
contact  with  the  powder.  The  cotton  is  set  on  fire  by  means  of  pneumatic 
Igniters  in  two  different  lanterns,  which  aie  connected  by  an  indiarubber  tube 

31h!nm2r"  «t?''r*°»«''«  P"'?"  P«ff«>="y  ^imultatieousir  AneTposur; 
wUl,  ^J^  f*  with  the  new  jx-wder,  showin«  that  the  two  flashes  wLt  off 
with    perfect    simultaneousncss,   and  were  of   extraordinary  brilliancy   and 

ss^in^dafS^forrh:!™"'^  '""''"^ ""' '"  ^'"''"  "^''  -  ^--  of" 

niii^  H^S'''  "fn^iti"';  t^«° '>*™'l"'=«<'.»  °^y  flash-lamp,  the  invention  of  a 
nerr  Mai«i.     in  this  lamp  the  magnesium  is  burned  in  a  stream  of  benzine 

bTnSS  L^r  .^rfr™"'-.?1?"'"'8  ™'.*°''  *°-°'  ■''*t'"-»ted  with  benzine.  Tl.e 
Denzinated  air,  together  with  the  magnesium  powder,  is  then  blown  through  a 


spirit  flame  giving  a  very  large  and  intense  flame.     The  construction  of  the 
lamp  permitted  some  twelve  flashes  to  l)e  made  in  r.apid  succession. 

Dr.  MiETHE  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  lamp  must  succeed  in  utilising 
the  magnesium  very  thoroughly,  and  must  consequently  be  very  econoinicaL 
He  thought,  however,  that  the  flash  was  of  too  long  duration  to  permit  of  sharp 
portraits  being  taken  with  it. 

Herr  Kandlbr  pointed  out  that  when  using  Schering's  somewhat  similar 
arrangement  tlie  use  of  an  instantaneous  shutter  was  unavoidable. 

Herr  FiRL  replied  that  thirty-six  views  of  a  fancy  ball  had  been  taken  by 
means  of  this  lamp,  and  of  the  thirty-six  thirty-five  were  completely  successful. 

Herr  Ludewig  remarked  that  in  employing  his  own  flash-lamp  he  found  a 
great  deal  to  depend  upon  tlie  rapidity  with  which  the  magnesium  was  pro- 
jected tlirough  the  flame.  Using  too  mucli  pressure  caused  the  powder  to  pass 
through  the  flame  unburnt,  the  result  being  that  mucli  less  light  was  obtained. 

Dr.  MiKTHE  then  spoke  concerning  the  primuline  and  Feer  processes,  his 
remarks  being  illustrated  by  a  number  of  samples  lent  by  Dr.  Witt.  His 
opinion  appeared  to  l)e  that  the  latter  process  (Feer)  had  mnch  more  of  a  future 
before  it  than  the  former. 

Dr.  HE.SEKIEL  then  exhibited  his  new  platinum-silver  paper  and  a  number  of 
excellent  prints  thereon.  i 

Dr.  MiETHE  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  paper  on  the  whole,  remarking, 
however,  that  small  white  spots  frequently  appeared,  which  he  attributed  to 
imperfections  or  difficulties  in  tlie  manufacture  which  would  doubtless  ulti- 
mately be  overcome.  .  p  ti 

Dr.  Hesekiel,  in  reply,  maintained  that  the  spots  were  not  due  to  the  paper, 
but  to  dirt  in  the  toning  dish,  an  insinuation  which  Herr  Schaarwaecnter 
repelled.  Finally,  Dr.  Hesekiel  pointed  out  that  the  length  of  time  employed 
in  washing  had  considerable  effect  upon  the  time  required  for  toning  and  upon 
the  quality  of  the  tone. 

♦ 

CotrejEtponirence. 

tar  Correspondents  s?iould  ntver  write  on  both  «ide«  of  (ht  papir. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  TOMBSTONES. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Referring  to  a  discussion  which  recently  took  place  in  your 
columns  with  reference  to  the  photogi-aphing  of  tombstones,  I  send  by 
same  post  a  print  of  one  which  gave  me  a  little  trouble.  In  this  case  the 
letters  were  simply  cut  in  the  stone,  not  coloured  in  any  way,  and  a  first 
attempt  under  ordinary  conditions  gave  a  very  shadowy  impression  on  the 
negative.  The  stone  was  new  and  tenderly  cared  for,  and  I  should  not 
have  dared  to  suggest  colouring  the  letters,  even  with  the  promise  of 
removing  the  colour,  so,  after  viewing  the  stone  under  different  conditions 
of  light,  I  took  it  in  strong  sunlight,  tlie  rays,  as  you  will  perceive,  falling 
parallel  with  the  length  of  the  stone.  The  result  gave  gieat  satisfaction, 
and  secured  a  good  order  for  repeat  copies.  This  treatment  is  available 
in  all  cases  where  the  letters  are  to  appear  dark  on  a  light  ground,  and  is, 
I  think,  preferable  to  the  dodges  recommended. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

Clare,  Suffolk,  October  29,  1890.  T.  Stokoe. 

[In  the  print  sent  ^he  lettering  is  very  plain. — Ed.] 

TRADE  MARKS  ON  PAPEB. 
To  the  Editor. 
Sir, — Your  correspondent.  Otto  Schulzig,inhis  friendly  animadversions 
on  my  remarks  in  reference  to  the  offensive  embossed  trade  marks  on 
paper,  may  be  quite  right  in  his  desire  to  insure  that  none  but  perfect 
samples  leave  his  establishment,  but  surely  that  can  be  done  in  a  less 
objectionable  way  than  that  I  called  attention  to.  In  the  instances 
spoken  of,  the  embossing  stamp  was  not  less  than  three-quarters  by  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  and  oval  in  form.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
rather  too  much  of  a  good  thing  on  every  half-plate  piece  of  paper. 
On  a  full  sheet  this  would  not  matter,  as  it  could  be  cut  off,  but  that  is 
hardly  possible,  occurring  as  I  have  described.  Would  not  an  oblong 
printed  (not  in  aniline  ink)  slip,  or  line  on  the  back  on  the  lower  edge  do 
quite  as  well  without  the  embossing,  which  serves  no  useful  purpose 
whatever  ?  All  that  is  wanted  is  to  give  the  buyer  a  guarantee,  and 
this  would  do  that  without  causing  any  damage.  The  marks  in  question 
were  on  the  right-hand  lower  corner  of  the  sheet,  but  for  obvious  reasons 
the  maker's  name  was  not  given.    It  icas  not  Mr.  Scholzig's. 

W.  H.  Davies. 

»    '     ■- 

"FREE  LANCE"  AND  MB.  EVERITT. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — "Free  Lance's"  reply  is  very  ingenious,  but  lacks  one  merit, 
accuracy.  I  did  not  suppose  he  intended  to  attack  Mr.  Debenham,  or  to 
do  other  than  pay  him  a  oomplinient.  I  pointed  out  tliat  the  words  called 
glib  platitudes  were  used  by  Mr.  Debenham,  not  by  me.  See  report  in 
this  Journal,  page  587.  "Free  Lance"  states  he  did  not  "append"  my 
name.  Would  he  raise  a  quibble  over  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  append  ?  " 
By  his  own  admission  he  devoted  a  paragraph  to  me,  regretting  it  was  not 
a  chapter ;  therein  he  named  me,  and  led  your  readers  to  infer  mine  was 
the  responsibility  for  what  he  criticised. 

As  to  my  comments  on  his  remarks  concerning  Dr.  Emerson's  rule  for 
focussing,  he  charges  me  with  suppressing  the  essential  part  of  his  sen- 
tence.   In  point  of  fact  there  are  two  distinct  sentences.    The  first,  "  It 
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"hv  •: ;  that  K  photognuph  never  can  give  more  ilurpnaas  than  aetoally 
L\  '  '.:!•■  original."  The  aeeond,  mgeeted  by  the  first,  "  When  the 
eyes  Uwk  at  a  photograph — nj  of  the  ana  allowed  iharp  part  ot  a  photo- 
graph—lh«7  lee  mora  than  they  doof  the  original,  which,  taking  a  proper 
standpoint  for  obaarring  from,  is  of  eoorae  ontnu."  Does  the  second 
sentenee  mend  matters?  When  looking  at  a  idiotograph  of  the  one 
allowed  sharp  part  ot  a  photograph,  who  would  expect  to  see  more  than  they 
do  ot  the  original,  whatever  the  standpoint  of  obserration  ?  Preramably 
"  Free  Lanoe  "  means,  althoogh  be  doei  not  sa;  it,  that  if  700  look  at  a 
photograph  from  a  standpoint  at  a  distaimw  cqoal  to  the  local  length  of 
the  Ins,  TOO  will  not  see  more  than  yoa  Ad  ot  the  objects  Utemselves. 

Well,  inr  mer  was  on  Pictorial  I>dbitio»,  and  I  n^y.  that  althoogh 
the  focal  miianoe,  whan  eoavaniant,gn«i  the  (test  standpoint  from  which 
to  look  at  a  pbotopaph,  an  artist  woald  not.  as  a  photographer  of  the 
"  sharp  all  over  "  type,  make  it  dqwnd  upon  the  obaerrar  how  mneh  of 
what  was  on  the  eanvas  eonstitnted  the  picture.  He  gives  prominenoe 
to  the  principal  oHoot  by  subordinating  the  sorronndings,  fills  In  detail  in 
waA  dsfTM  aa  wOl  beat  answer  his  pofoae,  and  by  all  legitimate  derioes 
•ndeavoora  to  make  yoa  see  what  m  saw,  and  feel  what  ha  feels.  The 
following  qootation  from  Burnet  aptly  illn^rates  this.  Ha  sayt,  making 
olBamkandt: — " Bembrmndt  seems  alwv*  ><>  have  taken  np  a  leading 
tsatnrs  in  his  works,  and  navar  to  hav«  kit  sight  ot  it.  Tha  Tarietias  in 
his  prints  are  bat  oonobontioaa  of  thia :  aa  in  bis  anxiety  for  its  preaerra- 
tioD  we  trace  him  deatioving  e««y  iaMdiment,  eitliar  in  covuring  down 
or  buying  whole  gioapa  in  shadow,  Of  By  1***^  i>>  iiii'nubed  state  other 
groaps.  with  a  mare  ouiUna  to  dsAaa  Umb." 

The  laai  paragraph  in  "VraeLanaa't"  reply  it  very  fanny  reading.  Frob- 
aMy  it  is  baaed  upon  yov  reportsr'a  «o«ia— "  Th«  defecta  of  si^  most 
be  taken  into  aeooont,  and  Mmllar  dslaah  reprodooed  in  tha  photo^aph." 
This  is  Mmable  of  very  abaord tiaaUuii  and  was  not  said  by  ma; 

In  eoaelaaion,  I  would  again  remind  "  Free  Lance"  that  Titaperation  is 
not  argnmant,  and  that  it  ill  becooies  Us  assumed  name.  For  the  future 
I  shall  leave  his  eomwanta  nnnotioed,  it  they  do  not  conform  to  the 
eoorteaiea  tt  dabala^-I  am.  yoora,  An,  Pnuv  Ersarrr. 

i^wioa.  Xeronier,  S.  UML 

9 

PBOTOGRAPmO  EXHIBITION. 
To  tht  BoRoa. 

Sn.— May  I  claim  space  tor  a  few  Uaes  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Blake  ? 
The  mla  exalndiag  pietarae  pmiBoali  aahlbiled  in  LondoD  was  made 
many  years  ago  1^  tha  Council  et  IM  Photographic  Boeiety  of  Great 
Britain  to  pravaat  tha  aandiag  ia  of  flUiiis  that  had  bean  oOaad  for 
sale  at  all  the  laadtiig  priaHaflwa,  Mi  tom  which  theraian  aO  eharm 
ot  novelty  had  basn  naoovad. 

How,  lynch  law  ia  M  amtmitj  pta«liH4  at  the  Pbotogmphic  Exhibition. 
Tt«  fitimm  an  kmi0jbr$t  amdjutlpat  ^AtrwariU.  Aa  ooe  of  the  jodges, 
I  eoold  only  czercisa  my  tunetioo  e«  Umaa  that  ixre  tmrng,  and  when  I 
saw  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde's  Iinilatiom  la  8uff*r,  I  renogniasd  the  work  of 
no  mean  artist,  and  thought  it  a  piaMna  ttiat  would  do  hoaour  to  any 
axhibition,  photographie  or  otharwisa.  *•!  when  I  voted,  did  not  pause  to 
tUnk  whether  Sydenham,  twelve  mll«  Kway.  really  waa  London  or  noL 
—I  am.  yours,  Ae.,  YALarnn  BLascaAnD. 

A  PROPOSED  CAMEBA  CLUB  FOR  SOUTH  LONDOK. 
To  tk*  EotToa. 

fln,— For  soma  time  past  the  North  Surrey  Photographic  Society  has 
been  melring  efforts  to  satahliih  a  camera  dob  ia  Sonth  London. 

A  sdMne  has  now  been  lormnlateH  which  prooiaea  to  Im  an  entire 
neema,  providad  we  ean  obtain  a  fair  amount  of  support  and  co-operation 
from  amalanrs  rsriiHiig  in  the  neighboorfaood.  It  is  propoaed  to  take 
l«amises  whioh  ihnll  tnalnde  a  liige  weelimt  inom.  eonmodious  dark 
rooms,  Ubraiy,  solaiglng  rooas,  Aa.,  with  arrangements  tor  the  supply  of 
nfreahmanta  and  aatabias. 

A  dob  fooaded  on  theae  liaae,  wklla  oSerini;  oil  the  aiivantages  ot  a 
aoeial  dob,  would  also  provide  tor  tha  carrying  on  of  photographic  work 
by  members  who  wished  to  take  advantage  of  it,  while  its  promoters 
beUava,  tran  very  eaiaful  estimates,  that  tha  whole  expenses  will  be  met 
by  agninan  mbaBtiptiec. 

Tha  diitrieta  indoded  hi  the  sebame  woold  be  Norwood,  Dulwich, 
Brixton,  Bene  Bill,  Stnalham,  Sydenham,  <lc.,  the  siu  of  the  premises 
to  be  aa  esntnl  aa  poadble. 

May  I  request  any  gentleman  willing  to  co-operate  in  such  a  adieme  to 
communieate  with  me,  so  that  a  meeting  may  be  ailed  to  set  tha  maUer 


-I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  B4B01.D  SamsB, 

HoH.  Sterttofjf,  Hcrth  Sumy  Photogrofldc  BoeUtf. 
n,  Santoed-rtad,  8£, 

♦ 

Naw  Wnmr  Divnona. — Mr.  O.  W.  Bscntan  ba«  sent  us  a  ssnple  of  a 
Hewloper  bsariag  this  aaasb  it  dsvslapsi  with  cleanosas  sad  vifonr,  giving  a 
?Wit  tns». 

''mmmaamicSocirrT.—Prsgiaamie  for  November  sad  Deesmbsr, 

ubsr  13,  Msasban'  laatoa  tveatng.     November  37.  DtoDOBStra- 

ni,  nauiftpt  I'aper,  Or.  Roland  Snltt.    December  11,  BxUbMioa  of  com- 

-Mllian  ptetaias  at  8L  Andrew's  Hall,  tTellMtrvet  (foraer  of  Bt  Tbonu*'*- 

:  ••mfilk     Ae  sdmlisinn  win  be  by  Met,  price  •ixpeooe.     Huical  aD<l 

'  urtsm  avcaing  alw.    Light  rtftesbmeat*  p(«vl>le<L 


i5icf)ange  ©olumn. 

*,*  So  ekarjt  it  math  for  immHag  Sxdumgts  of  Apparatus  in  this  column  ; 
bit  none  tpUl  bt  imiariid  malm  tkt  article  vmnted  u  deAnitely  stated.  Those 
fo^ipeeifyflMnrnqmnmmtias  "  any  thiitg  taeful"  viU  therefore  understand 
the  reason  qfthtir  %om  agpoaranee. 

Wuitad.  artiAie  baclnroiiiub  ia  oehanga  for  etchinga,  photocntTnres,  and  antotrpM* 

—Addr««,  B.  W.  Howss,  Bast  Dereham. 
Waatsd.  a  whole-plata  mmtn  in  exchange  tor  Cox'<  whole-plate  portrait  lens.— 

AddxMs,  LoasaTAvr,  Fhotogiapher,  Spewajnoor. 
WOJ  euhaage  Tetmi'  Utaen-iaeh  boraiiher  (new)  for  oaie  for  whole>pUte  camera 

and  thrsa  lUdss  or  backgroond.— Addrew,  C.  BaooxBOCSS,  Pool  Dole,  Fenton, 

BtaflordiUra. 
WOl  oehaage  Snt-olasi  optkal  lutara  with  oO  and  limaliKbt  fitting*,  Newton's  tour- 

wiekJaanjastoBshoitjMaslaBiLif  raqnirgd)  for  a  12x10  camera.— Addrue,  J.  B. 

Auoon,  SI,  OnlfMn  Hisst,  HnO. 
Oas  hags,  toaifMn  fsat.  with  pitaat  look  tus,  best  qnaUt;  and  new,  with  iran-bonnd 

pnanre  boards;  ankaagejorlaiitam  elite  by  York  or  Woodbnr;,  or  offers.- 


prBHare  ooarost  asnaaflge 

Addrsas,  Jon  Bcaonau,  Haataa  Unmj,  Maaeheatar. 
Wm  sm1iaa«e  any  of  the  (oOowiac :— Qaartar-plata  portrait  eameia, 
patwt  lUsd  air  na  aad  darts,  pair  of  spirit  lampe  and  etand, 
rms^dRte  bath  dahsi^  aad  other  thing*,  fbr  good  medical  batter; 


lens,  and  elide, 
large  printing 

.,.-        _  ^_.  —  , ,  ormicroeoope. 

— Addrsss,  Tissr,  it.  KkkMad-road.  Dalatoo. 

I  wCa  anhaage  two  baahpeaadi,  interior  aad  sxtsrior,  rii*.  el 
(or  a  oloaded  or  gradated  dlUei  also  boat,  oar,  aad  wat*cptae« 
parte  ol  Tirtae'e  Imperiel  Skelmptor,,  tot  itndio  acceeeortes. "  PhotogTi4>h*  ex. 
changed.    Addreee,  F.O.  D.  Hcan,  Photogispher,Bheptoa  Mallet. 


ht  feet  br  eeren  feet, 
and  (orty-fiTe  is. 


finsteers  to  (ETorresponnnitd. 


V  Onammaieationi  rtlatiag  to  Admrtietmmt*  aad  ataaral  business  of  airs 
maMbttiilrntsd  to  ••a.QnaaMmooakCa."  ±rorLstrttl.  ~ 
iMidaa,W,C. 

AU 


to  "B.QaMMKWoooAOo.,"  %rorl 


amoral 
■k-street, 


Covent  Oardon, 


/•r  At  tOKt  pnHoa  0/  Ua  Jocaiiai*  including  queries  for 
"Antwart"  aad  " Jbekamfu,"  asati  bt  addrttted  to  "TaB  EortOB," 
i.  rorktirmt,  Ooatat  Oarden,  Lmdoa,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
dtlaf.  No  noUet  lalsn  of  esmamaioationt  wUttt  naau  and  addrttt  or 
wtitm  art  lima,  

0.  P.  GaxLL  (Cohar).— Recoivod  with  llianks. 

Taa  WABOiit.— .See  answar  to  H.  W.  Nichols. 

W.  G.  HoHXT.— The  spechaeas  last'receired  show  sn  adraaee. 

Cabl  Ulmcr.— Thanks  Itar  rtpaits,  which  sre  much  sppreciated. 

C!.  Ttnuraa.— We  have  seen  the  pfetara  aUoded  to.  It  is  a  very  good  portrait, 
bat  a  vary  bad  pietare. 

F.  Omaauasr  (Philsdrlphia).— Foil  directioiu  for  stripping  plates  will  be 
foond  in  aa  article  in  tbs  torthcoming  Auumac. 

W.  R. —Registration  would  be  of  no  nee  in  tha  case  of  an  instantaneous  shutter. 
It  most  be  protected  by  a  patent,  if  protected  at  sll. 

W.  A.  J.  is  rightly  infonned.  A  Ucenae  is  required  for  a  still,  even  if  it  is  used 
only  for  distilling  water.    The  cont  of  the  license  is  ten  shilliug*  a-year. 

Isqi-iaaa  (Dover).— More  than  one  article  on  the  eobjeot  will  appear  in  the 
forthcoming  Almamac.  Better  wait  for  them.  The  spece  availabie  in  this 
column  is  too  limited  to  ^ve  working  details  of  processes. 

C.  Oaar.— A  wida-sngle  leaa  of  the  lectiUaear  type  li  a  very  good  one  for 
IIIHIilai  lliiiii|h  it  la  scarHly  so  good  ss  eoiue  other  forms.  However,  the 
eae  yiiHUve  ought  to  aaaaw  very  well  for  the  aixe  copy  you  require. 

%.  T.  A. — Magnesium  powder,  by  itseir,  i«  not  dangerous  to  keep.  But  if  it  be 
mixe<i  with  other  •n&staBHS  to  increase  its  rapkuty  of  oombuation  tlie  case 
msy  Im  ilifferent.    Serlaua  aeddent*  have  occurred  with  such  sdmixtnres. 

Dxrox.— By  lenslbenbig  the  studio  five  or  six  feet  the  difficulty  would  be 
overcame;  A  longer  focaa  leas  could  be  used  and  better  perapective  obtained, 
A  lens  with  too  ahort  a  fseas  is  the  cause  of  the  unpleasant  appearance  in 
tbe  portrait. 

0.  Dasw.— There  is  no  oocasion  to  nss  pure  alcohol  for  the  manufacture  of 
enamelling  oollo<lion.  Methylated  will  do  quite  well,  but  it  must  be  strong, 
not  less  than  a  g.  -825.  It  is  illegal  to  purity  metbyiated  spirit,  or  to  manipu- 
late ia  any  war  to  remove  Its  smell,  or  to  inertase  its  strength.  Absolute 
methylated  spirit  wss  at  one  time  allowed  to  be  sold,  but  now  it  is  not. 

W.  A.  write*  :  "  I  have  some  aegatives  I  value  over  portions  of  which  a  yellow 
colour  ha*  appeared,  and  aiakas  them  nsalsss  for  printing.  1  ihould  be  glad 
to  know  cauiie,  and  how  to  remove  effect. — The  cause  is  the  formation  of 
sulphide  of  silver  through  a  fault  in  fixing.  A  partial  cure  is  to  immerse  the 
plate  in  a  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury,  watching  it  closely  all  the  time. 

A  Lairnnui  Ttro. — 1.  Tbe  minority  of  commercial  lantern  alides  sre  by  the  wet 
collodion  process,  but  if  you  tre  not  familiar  with  ito  working  you  wUi  pro- 
bably obtain  better  rtsntts  with  the  plate*  sold  specially  for  lantern  slides. 
2.  Any  of  the  old  works  00  photography  give  working  detail*  of  the  collodion 
lirooeas,  with  formula  iat  the  different  solutions.    3.  A  four-inch  condenser. 

F.  J.  Q.  writes ;  "  In  aider  to  get  perfectly  equal  illnminatiou  over  a  half-pUte 
I  bought  a  •o-callvl  lo^- o  i-m  by  a  well-know  maker,  between  twelve  and 
thirteen  inche*  foci<  >vhen  working  foil  aperture  that  the  centre  of 

pictnre  come*  np  ru  tdges,  and  on  conipletion  tbe  density  is  not 

rqnal  all  over.  I  am  tlK-rt-rore  unwillingly  obliged  to  use  a  stop.  Ought 
thi*  to  h«  )  Can  it  be  remedied  !"— In  reply  :  There  are  no  means  of  equal- 
iaing  tbe  light  but  by  a  stop,  which  asserts  a  more  powerful  influence  on  the 
aniu  than  oa  tbe  oblique  raya. 
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•  *'  FlzZTTYPKS.  "—Writing  on  this  subject,  a  correspondent  says  :  "It  would  be 
rather  amusing  if  all  contributors  to  the  Society's  Exhibition  next  year  were 
to  send  in  examples  of  "  Fuzxytype."    It  might  be  such  a  striking  novelty 
and  so  amusing  that  possibly  crowds  might  be  drawn  to  the  exhibition,  and 
80  fill  the  cofl'ers  of  the  Society,  that  they  might  be  able  at  once  to  begin 
building  a  room  of  their  own,  of  which  they  so  much  stand  in  need." 
T.  A.  Ironsides  inquires  :  "Why  is  it  that  prints  mounted  on  glass,  such  as 
ivoriues,  fade  (pucker  than  those  mounted  on  cards  in  the  ordinary  way  ?    It 
is  generally  said  that  fading  is  caused  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  these  prints 
are  jierfectly  protected  from  it." — The  fading  in  many  instances  is  brought 
about  by  the  mountant,  which  is  generally  gelatine,  which  contains  an  acid. 
Most  foreign  gelatines  are  strongly  acid,  and  these  are  usually  employed  on 
account  of  their  whiteness. 
Salting  and  Sensitising  says :  "  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  give  me 
a  formula  for  salting  and  sensitising  a  rough-surface  paper  as  pel'  enclosed. 
This  was  done  by  a  formula  which  appeared  in  ymir  Journal  two  weeks 
ago,  but;xs  you  perceive  it  is  not  at  all  satisfactory." — The  formula  is  all  right, 
but  this,  as  given,  is  for  a  thin  and  soft  paper.    But  tliat  used  is  just  the 
reverse — very  thick  and  hard.    All  that  is  neces-sary  in  this  case  is  to  leave 
the  paper  lenger  in  contact  with  the  solution,  so  that  it  can  penetrate  into 
the  surface. 
H.  W.  Nichols  says  he  is  using  a  brand  of  paper  that  yields  excellent  results, 
so  far  as  printing  and  toning  are  concerned,  but  as  soon  as  the  washing  is 
commenced  the  prints  blister  terribly,  notwithstanding  he  has  tried  all  the 
remedies  usually  suggested   in  such  cases.    He  asks  advice.- — We  suggest  that 
he  sliould  try  ,\lr.  John  Stuart's  plan,  nanielj",  .ifter  the  prints  are  printed, 
and  before  coninieucing  to  wash  them,  to  pass  them  through  a  bath  of  methy- 
lated spirit.     Then  wash,  tone,  and  fix  as  usual.     The  prints  are  taken  direct 
from  the  spirit  and  put  into  the  water.     It  this  does  not  get  over  the  trouble, 
those  who  supply  the  paper  should  be  communicated  with. 
P.  Facan  says  :  "  I  was  told  that  by  making  a  solution  of  gelatine  containing 
half  spirit  and  half  water  I  could  mount  my  prints  on  plate  paper  without 
its  cockling.    But  I  could  not  make  the  solution,  although  I  lUd  as  I  was 
told,  which  was  this  : — Dis.solve  the  gelatine  in  the  water,  and  then  add  the 
spirit  with  continual  stirring.    Upon  adding  the  spirit  the  whole  went  into  one 
tliick  clot,  which  no  amount  of  stirring  would  cause  to  dissolve.     Can  you 
explain  the  reason?    The  gelatine  was  Coignet's  best  gold  label." — This  kind 
of  gelatine  is  not  suitable  for  the  purposs.    One  of  a  weaker  and  more  soluble 
sort  should  be  used,  such  as  Nelson's  soup  gelatine.     With  a  moderately 
weak  solution  of  this  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol  can  be  introduced.    The 
more  insoluble  the  gelatine,  and  the  stronger  tho  solution,  the  less  the  spirit 
that  can  be  used. 

T.  G.  B.  writes  :  "A  friend  of  mine  sent  one  dozen  10x8  negatives  to  E.  to 
be  printed  from  and  mounted  opaline.  Tlie  negatives  were  returned  minus 
the  glass  :  they  had  all  been  lifted  without  a  failure  from  the  glass.  Can 
you,  in  "  Replies,"  give  me  an  idea  how  it  was  done  ?  The  gelatine  film  was 
thick,  Hexible,  and  pliable.  Tliis  would  be  something  worth  knowing.  They 
had  been  cut,  after  they  were  dry,  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  all  round." 
— There  are  several  methods  of  stripping  negatives  from  glass,  but  they  are 
all  based  upon  Plener's  plan  of  loosening  tlie  film  with  hydrofluoric  acid. 
About  the  best  and  simjdest  method  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Pumphrey  in  the 
AiJlANAC  for  188'J,  page  495.  It  is  this :  \  slieet  of  thin  gelatine,  such  as 
that  used  by  lithographers  and  by  bonbon  makers,  is  softened  in  rer;/  dilute 
hydrofluoric  acid,  and  then  squeegeed  on  to  the  negative.  Full  working 
details  are  given  in  Mr.  Pumphrey's  article. 

■  J.  R.  Jones  writes  :  "  I  should  esteem  it  a  favour  if  you  willjinform  me  whether 
the  platinum  i>aper  may  be  used  with  safety  in  the  same  yellow  light  used  in 
the  silver  process.  Also,  is  there  really  a  safe  light  for  gelatine  plates 
giving  greater  illumination  than  the  ruby  windows  do  ?  Occasionally 
one  reads  that  this  or  that  is  strongly  recommended  by  So-and-So,  but  I  do 
not  know  of  any  authoritative  declaration  that  a  safe  substitute  for  ruby  has 
been  found.  If  your  experience  in  the  matter  points  you  to  other  views,  I 
shall  1)6  much  obliged  to  learn  of  them.     One  otlier  question  I  should  like  to 

ask,  and  that  is,  which  is  tho  best  lining  for  a  trough,  lead  or  zinc  ? " It  is 

advisable  to  employ  rather  less  light  for  platinum  printing  than  is  permissible 
with  silver.  Canary  medium  is  tolerably  safe  if  the  plate  is  not  manipulated 
too  near  it.  With  reganl  to  ruljy  glass,  much  dei)ends  on  its  non-actinic 
qualities.  It  is  not  always  that  which  obstructs  most  light  that  is  the  safest. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  use  ruby  light  when  changing  the  plates  and  in  the  first 
stages  of  development,  and  then  to  substitute  for  it  a  good  yellow.  For 
lining  the  trough,  lead  will  be  preferable  to  zinc. 

"W.  C.  asks  :  "  Would  you  kimlly  favour  me  with  the  following  information  ? 
Last  year  I  accepted  a  situ.ation  as  operator  and  retoucher  with  a  firm,  also 
signet!  stipulations  to  the  elfect  that  I  may  not  open  business  or  work  for 
another  firm  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  nuks.  This  I  had  to  sign  before 
going  to  the  firm.  I  was  then  in  somewhat  bad  Ijealth,  and  rather  than  miss 
such  ft  suitable  berth  I  signed  without  any  protest.  I  did  not,  however,  give 
satisfaction,  and  had  to  leave,  having  b^cn  neariy  three  months  in  their 
employ.  Jly  health  again  compels  me  to  seek  a  place  in  the  same  county, 
and  Iwing  offered  a  place  within  the  twenty-five  miles,  I  wrote  to  ask  if  they 
still  considered  the  stipulation  binding.  In  reply  they  say  it  is  still  binding 
but  in  consideration  of  my  health,  they  will  allow  me  to  take  the  situation 
offered.  Would  you  kindly  give  me  your  advice  in  the  matter?  You  have 
probably  known  similar  cases,  and  can  assure  me  if  I  am  bound  to  keep  the 

stipulations,  seeing  I  did  not  give  satisfaction  nor  remain  with  them." 

Without  knowing  the  exact  wonling  of  the  agreement  we  cannot  offer  an 
opinion  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  agreement  was  not  an  equitable  one  if 
the  employer  had  the  option  of  discharging  the  operator  at  any  time  within 
the  twelve  montlis,  and  for  this  it  would  De  invalid.  Again,  a  twenty-Hve- 
mile  radius  would  be  considered  in  a  court  of  law,  we  imagine,  an  undue 
restriction  of  trade,  and  this  would  invalidate  the  agreement.  Our  corre- 
spondent had  better  consult  a  respectable  solicitor  if  he  wishes  an  authorita- 
ttve  opmion. 


W.  D.  H.  writes  :  "  During  some  of  my  photographic  work  I  accidentally 
splashed  some  hypo  solution  on  the  zinc  bath  tub.  This  has  mside  a  number 
of  black  spots,  which  resist  all  polishing  powders,  (,'an  you,  in  the  iie.xt 
number  of  the  Journal,  tell  me  how  the  spots  may  be  removed  ?  The  tub 
is  solid  zinc,  not  plated. "^A  little  silver  sand  rubbed  on  the  spots  will 
remove  them,  so  will  a  little  dilute  siUphiiric  acid. 


Photographic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  November  12, 
The  Ailmnlages  and  DisadvanUujes  of  Toning  and  Fixing  in  On*  Operatian. 
November  19,  Annual  Dinner. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  Northern  Counties'  Photographic  Associa- 
tion.— The  next  monthly  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  Mosley-street  Cafi5, 
Newcastle,  on  Tuesday,  the  11th  inst.,  at  half-pa.st  seven  p.m. 

ILvllitype. — Messrs.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Birmingham,  have  sent  us  some  of  the 
later  outcomes  of  the  Kallitype  process  of  printing.  They  are  certainly  very 
excellent,  showing  rich,  platjnotype-like  blacks,  good  gradation,  and  pure 
whites. 

Sheffield  Camera  Cms. — A  lecture  on  Norway  was  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  this  Society  on  October  29,  in  the  rooms  of  the  Club,  by  Mr.  W.  Lamond 
Howie,  F.C.S.,  of  London.  The  subject  was  entitled.  Ten  Days  on  the  Hard- 
aiir/ei:  The  lecture  was  illustrated  with  a  splendid  series  of  views  photo- 
graphed by  Mr.  Howie,  and  exhibiteil  by  oxyhydrogen  light. 

Liverpool  Photographic  Exhibition.— The  arrangements  for  the  important 
triennial  exhibition  are,  we  understand,  making  good  progress.  As  many  of 
our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  the  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Walker  Art 
Gallery,  the  use  of  which  has  been  granted  by  the  Liverpool  Corporation,  the 
same  suite  of||five  room.s — so  admirably  adapted  for  exhibition  purposes — as  was 
used  in  1888,  having  been  secured.  The  opening  is  fixed  for  Friday,  March  6, 
1891.  Full  particulars  will  appear  iu  our  advertisement  pages.  In  the  con- 
ditions— clause  seven — a  special  reference  was  made  to  the  important  matter 
of  judges,  and  certainly  in  the  names  we  now  publish,  the  Liverjiool  .Society 
may  well  feel  proud  in  having  secureil  a  jury — well,  the  names  speak  for  them- 
selves :  Captain  Abney,  J.  Gale,  H.  P.  Kobinson,  A.  W.  Pringle,  J.  P.  Gibson, 
and  G.  Watmough  Webster. 

How  P.  O'Brien,  M.P.,  Kodaked  the  Witness.— On  Monday,  while  the 

' '  Conspiracy  "  prosecutions  were  about  to  be  continued  at  Tipperary,  and  the 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  Power,  Sub -Sheriff,  was  being  resumed,  Mr.  P. 
O'Brien,  M.P.,  was  apparently  explaining  the  mysteries  of  his  Kodak  to  Mr. 
Shcehy  when  Mr.  Konan  suddenly  jumped  up  and  asked  the  magistrates 
whether  they  would  pennit  the  iiliotogr.iphiug  of  a  witness  iu  Court.— Mr. 
Shannon  :  Certainly  not.— Mr.  P.cdnioml  said,  Mr.  O'Brien  had  no  intention  of 
photographing  the  witness. — Mr.  Konau  :  That  machine  has  no  business  there  ; 
put  it  down. — Mr.  Shannon  :  That  is  a  matter  for  the  magistrates. — Mr.  Irwin  : 
Jlr.  Redmond  has  stated  that  the  instrument  is  not  to  lie  used  ;  tijat  is 
suflicient.— Mr.  O'Brien  :  I  state  it.  1  think  that  is  sufficient.— Mr.  Shannon  : 
Certainly.  When  Mr.  P.  O'Brien  came  to  cross-examine  the  witness  he  asked 
him  whether  he  had  any  objection  to  be  jihotographed.  The  witness  replied, 
"Not  the  least."  Mr.  O'Brien,  with  startling  rapidity,  caught  up  his  Kodjik, 
directed  it  towards  the  witnes,s,  tliere  was  a  sharp  click,  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
exclaimed,  "Then  you  are  taken,"  and  sat  down.  The  incident  caused  much 
surprise  and  some  amusement  and  commotion  in  court.  Mr.  Shannon  pointed 
out  that  a  distinct  pledge  was  given  tli.at  Mr.  O'Brien  would  not  take  a  photo- 
graph of  the  witness.  Mr.  O'Brien  rejoined  that  the  witness  said  he  had  no 
objection.  Mr.  O'Brien  placed  the  Kodak  in  its  case,  and  the  police  were,  by 
direction  of  the  m.igistrates,  about  to  take  it  forcibly  from  him,  when  Mr. 
Kedmond  obtained  it  from  liim  |iid  took  it  out  of  court.  After  a  lirief  con- 
sultation, Mr.  Irvvin  (addressing  Mr.  O'Brien)  said :  Considering  the  undtrt.aking 
given  by  Mr.  Eedmond,  acquiesced  in  by  you,  and  considering  that  the  Court 
distinctly  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  no  photographs  taken  in 
court,  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  direction  of  the  Court,  you  h.ive  taken  a 
photograph  of  the  witness  in  direct  opposition  to  our  ruling,  we  consider  that 
yon  have  been  guilty  of  gross  conteiuiit  of  court. — Mr.  Redmond  ;  If  Mr. 
O'Brien  takes  my  advice  he  will  have  no  )iesitation  about  exju-essing  regret  for 
what  has  occurred.— Mr.  O'Brien  :  I  do  not  honestly  feel  regret.  Mr.  Shannon 
asked  me  not  to  photograph  the  witnesses  iis  they  were  objecting,  and  I  never 
afterwards  used  the  Kodak  while  a  witness  was  examined.  1  asked  this  wit- 
ness's permission,  and  he  gave  it.— Mr.  Irwin,  addressing  Mr.  O'Bi'ien,  said : 
Mr.  Patrick  O'Brien,  we  regret  the  incident  that  has  occurred.  You  have 
abused  the  privileges  of  the  cross-examination  by  taking  the  pjhotograph  of  a 
witness  whom  you  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  cross-examining.  You  have 
done  so  in  violation  ot  a  pledge  whiili  you  ha<l  given  a  short  time  previously. 
You  h.we  still  further  aggravated  tlu-  ollcnce  by  declining  to  express  regret  for 
the  contempt  of  court  of  which  you  have  been  gJiilty.  Under  those  circum- 
stances we  have  no  alternative  but  to  endeavour  to  uphold  the  dignity  and 
respect  of  a  court  of  justice  so  far  as  lies  in  our  irower.  We  adjudge  that  you 
have  been  guilty  of  gross  contempt  of  court,  and  we  sentence  you  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  gaol  of  Clonmel  for  seven  days  from  this  date.  Mr.  P.  O'Brien 
was  conveyed  to  Clonmel  Gaol  in  the  evening. 
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REDUCING  OVER-PRISTED  PKOOF& 
PzBllAn  nothing  worries  the  anuktaor  printer  more  than  the 
'lifficultj  he  espcrienoes  in  seooring  nniformitj^  in  the  depth  of 
:ie  ofhis  printA.     It  is  so  easy  to  miajudge  the  strength  of 
e  nntoned  imag«  and  the  dagree  of  reduction  that  will  take 
loe  in  the  coone  of  tho  ■nbaeqpent  operations,  and  eren 
thoQgb  the  nwfiw— ry  ezperienee  b«  gkined  with  any  particulwr 
sample  of  paper  there  are  the  variatioas  iu  others  to  be  taken 
into  account      The  error  of  judgment  may  result  in  cither 
under  or  oTer-printing,  but  careliwmm,  forgetf^ilneaa,  or  sud- 
den Tariation  in  the  light  add  very  largely  to  the  latter  danger, 
which  fortunately  is  the  more  eadj  remediable  fkult  of  the 
two. 

For  very  many  yean  a  really  ntSsfkct'iry  method  of  dealing 
-ith  oTer- printed  proofs  has  been  eought  for,  but  in  connexion 
at  any  rate  with  iJbameniaed  ftftt  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
search  has  been  sucoeasAd.  lononerable  pUns  have  been 
reoenmended,  but  they  one  and  all  bare  luul  the  objectionable 
featoro  that  while  reducing  the  depth  of  the  print  they  have 
altered,  perhaps  utterly  ruined,  its  tone.  The  colour  oom(iotm(l 
forming  the  image  in  an  albumen  silrer  print  is  <^  so  delicate 
and  subtle  a  natare,  and  the  image  it«<.lf  of  so  snperficiol  a 
character,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  «uch  treatment  as 
prores  efficacious  in  bringing  down  the  superfluous  force  or 
reducing  the  depth  of  the  metallic  deiN>>iit  should  also  produce 
SD  alteration  in  its  colour.  So  far  then  m  albumeniacd  paper 
is  coooeined  it  seems  likely  that  the  want  of  a  suitable  reducing 
proeea*  wfll  ramaia 

But  it  may  be  saud  that  cases  frequently  arise,  when  it  is  de- 
sirable to  ssre  a  print  at  any  cost,  whether  it  be  perfect  in  tone 
not     It  may  happen  for  instaooe  that  a  negative  is  broken 
III  tho  prinfting  frame,  and  the  only  print  or  priata  that  have 
been  got  off  are  over-done.    In  such  a  case  it  is  "  Hobeon's  choice  " 
tweea  a  not  quite  perfect  print  and  nono  at  all.      The  best 
'.-thod  to  adopt  under  such  circumstaipcH  is  that  first  rccom- 
ended  .some  yean  ago  by  Mr.  '\Tniiam  England,  consisting  of 
liumening  the  proob  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  ^anide  of 
potassium  until  the  requisite  reduction  has  been  effected.     By 
this  plan,  p^yen  a  satisihctory  tone  to  start  with,  it  suffen  very 
little  iinilcr  the  treatment,  the  change  bein^  a  scarcely  per- 
eeptiblc  lowering  of  the  richness  of  a  purple  tone,  black  or  brown 
tones  being  scarcely  affected. 

Another  plan,  moch  resorted  to  in  dight  cases  of  over-printing, 
in     ' '  '     '  .  'i.ipe  be  considered  legitimate,  is  to  leave 

tl.  .^  bath  imtil  tbe  desired  change  is  brought 

about ;  but  in  serious  oaees,  where  s  long  immersion  would  be 
ntMTBSsary,  tbe   prolonged  action  o(  tho  hypo  on  the  delicate 
>age  could  scarcely  be  ngarded  as  favourable  to  its  per- 


manency. Under  any  circumstances,  we  should  hesitate  to 
employ  for  this  jiurpoeo  a  fixing  bath  that  had  been  used  for 
any  considerable  number  of  prints,  for  the  silver  salts  therein 
contained,  while  adding  to  tho  danger  already  referred  to,  would 
suffice,  in  conjunction  it'ith  the  hypo,  to  set  up  a  separate  toning 
action  which  might  or  might  not  be  desirable.  In  the  case  of 
a  print  already  f\illy  toned,  any  supplementary  action  must 
neeoasarily  be  detrimental,  though  under  the  reverse  conditions 
an  under-toned  print  might  be  improved.  This  brings  to  mind 
a  suggestion  made  some  yean  back  on  this  ve^  subject.  The 
prints  to  be  reduce<l  instead  of  being  toned  in  the  ordinary  way 
were  to  be  left  to  the  lost,  and  afler  tho  remainder  of  the  day's 
work  had  ))een  toned  and  fixed,  the  over-printed  ones  were 
introduced  into  the  fixing  bath  and  left  to  tone,  fix,  and  reduce 
in  one  operatioli.  How  far  the  permanency  and  tone  of  such 
pictures  could  be  considered  satisfactory  may  be  a  moot 
question,  but  we  scarcely  think  they  would  give  general 
satisfaction  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  photography  the  matter  of  deterioration 
of  tone  was  not  so  serious  as  it  became  later.  It  was  not  until 
the  introduction  of  the  earU-iU-m'site  and  purple  tones  that  the 
public,  as  well  as  photognphcrs  themselves,  became  so  critical 
in  their  tastes.  Now,  perhaps,  that  albumen  prints,  if  not 
actually  going  out  of  favour,  have  at  least  lost  their  monopoly, 
it  is  possible  that  the  colour  question  may  have  decreased  in 
impnrtansr ;  and  it  may  bo  said  in  addition  that  tho  newer 
proc^Bes  in  vogue  and  the  newer  tones  lend  themselves  more 
readily  to  tho  reducing  process  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
For  instance,  the  black  and  grey  tones  now  so  fashionable, 
whether  produced  by  development  or  otherwise,  may  be  treated 
with  compantive  impunity,  since,  in  the  absence  of  those  deU- 
catc  HuoTuxt  which  form  ti>c  beauty  of  purplf  tones  produced 
by  means  of  gold,  they  are  less  liable  to  any  material  change. 
The  alteration,  for  instance,  of  a  grey-black  to  a  slightly  lighter 
shade  would  lie  less  startling  than  the  conversion  of  a  purple 
into  a  brown  tone. 

A  series  of  experiments  has  been  made  recently  with  a  view 
of  ascertaining  the  best  method  of  reducing  over-printed  proofs 
on  various  kinds  of  paper  in  modem  use,  and  indirectly  to  test 
the  possibility  of  securing  absolute  uniformity  in  depth  and 
tone  by  H3r8tcmatic  over-printing  and  subsequent  reduction  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  proposed  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  for 
securing  uniformity  in  the  printing  value  of  negatives.  The 
papen  experimented  with  had,  without  exception,  gelatine  as  a 
basis,  and  consisted  of  gelatino-chloridc  and  gelatino-bromide 
papera  of  various  makers ;  the  only  distinction  that  need  be 
made,  however,  is  that  between  develo]>ed  and  printed-out 
images.     The  former  may  be  considered  in  all  cases  to  exhibit 
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black  or  grey  tones,  as  those  which  by  modified  development 
produce  warm  tones  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  side  of  gold-toned 
images.  The  essential  difference  between  the  two  kinds  of  pic- 
tures is  just  this,  that  whereas  the  developed  image  consists  of 
silver  alone,  the  toned  image  is  formed  partly  of  silver  and 
partly  of  gold — a  sufficient  distinction  to  account  for  some  dif- 
ference of  behaviour.  In  fact,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  solvent 
of  sUver  alone  would  be  insufficient  to  wholly  remove  a  gold- 
toned  image,  although  it  might  completely  destroy  a  developed 
one.  In  practice,  however,  the  application  of  various  reducing 
solutions  presents  some  anomalies. 

We  shall  proceed  to  deal  with  developed  images  first.  These 
were  treated  with  various  solutions  similar  in  character  to  those 
employed  as  "clearing  solutions"  or  for  reducing  negatives. 
These  included  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  alone  as  well  as  in 
combination  with  alum,  chloride  of  iron,  and  other  similar  sub- 
stances ;  these  were  applied  alone,  and  also  followed  by  immer- 
sion in  hypo.  The  application  of  any  of  these  solutions  pro- 
duces a  change  in  the  character  of  the  print  proportionate  to 
the  duration  of  the  immersion,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  change 
is  only  due  to  the  formation  of  chloride  or  other  combination 
of  silver  which  remains  in  the  print,  unless  means  be  adopted 
to  remove  it.  Such  methods  are  therefore  in  the  highest  de- 
gree dangerous.  If  the  first  application  be  followed  by  treat- 
ment with  hypo,  the  newly  formed  silver  salt  is  at  once  removed ; 
but  here  an  additional  objection  is  to  be  raised,  namely,  that 
the  double  operation  is  one  of  uncertainty,  since  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  of  the  final  result  until  the  immersion  of  the  print  in 
the  hypo,  though  the  first  solution  is  the  active  one  in  bringing 
about  the  reduction.  This  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  the  chance  of 
securing  uniformity  of  action,  and  the  objection,  of  course,  ap- 
plies to  any  method  in  which  separate  solutions  are  used. 

Turning  to  single  solutions  capable  of  dissolving  and  removing 
the  excess  of  silver  forming  the  image,  cyanide  of  potassium 
was  first  tried,  but  it  failed  to  act  at  all  satisfactorily,  whether 
dilute  or  concentrated.  With  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of 
iodine  its  action  was  more  marked,  but  even  in  a  very  dilute 
state  was  difficult  to  control,  and  exhibited  a  tendency  to  attack 
the  details  of  the  print  with  greater  energy  than  the  shadows, 
with  the  result  that  harsh  contrasts  were  produced. 

Persulphate  of  iron,  a  well-known  solvent  of  silver,  was  next 
tried,  though  with  but  little  hope  of  success,  as  previous 
acquaintance  with  its  action  upon  negatives  was  unsatisfactory. 
As  we  had  anticipated,  it  injured  the  tone  of  the  image  as  well 
as  producing  yellowness  in  the  whites. 

With  scarcely  less  hope,  the  combination  of  hypo  and  ferrid- 
cyanide  of  potjtesium  was  tried,  and  we  were  agreeably  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  it  answered  the  purpose  most  admirably. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  in  a  large  number  of  trials  it  showed 
not  the  least  tendency  to  the  production  of  the  yellow  stain  so 
frequently  met  with  when  applying,  it  to  a  negative  film, 
though  every  circumstance  seems  in  favour  of  its  producing  a 
greater  effect  on  paper. 

The  method  of  applying  it  was  to  add  to  a  fresh  solution  of 
hypo,  of  the  strength  of  two  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water,  suffi- 
cient of  a  solution  of  the  ferridcyanide  to  faintly  tinge  the  liquid, 
and  to  immerse  the  prints  after  fixing  in  the  ordinary  way. 
As  the  action  proceeds,  the  solution  is  decolourised,  and  as  this 
occurs  a  few  more  drops  of  the  solution  are  to  be  added  to  keep 
up  the  action.  This  is  preferable  to  adding  a  larger  quantity 
at  once,  as  the  action  is  more  under  control,  and  most  probably 
the  immunity  from  stains  is  to  be  traced  to  the  same  cause. 
The  reducing  action  may  be  prolonged  to  the  extent  of  totally 


removing  the  image,  or  practically  so,  for  there  always  remains 
a  perceptible  impression  having  rather  the  character  of  a  stain  ; 
with  the  small  quantity  of  ferridcyanide  present  at  once,  how- 
ever, as  described,  the  total  destruction  of  the  image  is  a  very 
protracted  operation. 

The  only  effect  this  treatment  has  upon  a  black  or  grey 
image  is  to  slightly  lower  it,  without  introducing  any  suspicion 
of  green,  blue,  brown,  or  yellow  shades ;  indeed,  as  already 
stated,  if  the  tone  be  right  to  start  with,  it  is  not  deteriorated 
in  the  least.  The  behaviour  of  this  solution  appears  to  be 
identical  with  every  kind  of  developed  image,  whether  produced 
by  pyro,  iron,  hydroquinone,  or  eikonogen,  and  without  any 
reference  to  the  source  from  whence  the  paper  comes.  We 
repeat,  that  provided  the  image  is  of  the  character  described,  it 
is  uniformly  and  easily  reduced  without  change  of  colour. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  prints  treated 
in  this  manner,  or,  indeed,  with  any  solution  that  has  a  solvent 
action  on  the  silver  image,  require  as  thorough  and  perfect 
washing  afterwards  as  after  fixing,  not  only  to  arrest  the 
further  action  of  the  solution  itself,  but  also  to  remove  every 
trace  of  the  dissolved  silver,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  film  and  paper  would  eventually  cause 
its  discolouration.  With  this  precaution  there  is  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  or  danger  in  the  operation. 

Turning  to  gold-toned  images,  under  which  head  we  class 
gelatino-chloride  "  printing-out  "  papers,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
"Alpha"  type,  in  which  a  red  image  is  produced  by  develop- 
ment, the  action  of  the  various  solutions  depends  upon  the 
tone.  If  the  colour  of  the  print  be  pure  black,  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible alteration  of  colour,  but  if  the  tone  be  purple  or  brown 
in  imitation  of  albumen  paper,  the  tendency  is  in  all  cases  to  a 
colder  or  greyer  tint,  the  reduction  proceeding  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  with  the  developed  images.  Developed  images 
in  which  the  tone  is  obtained  without  the  use  of  gold  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  they  assume  a  browner  tone  with  a 
tendency  to  yellow. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  whereas  none  of  the  other 
solutions  tried  seem  capable  of  completely  removing  a  gold- 
toned  image,  the  ferridcyanide  solution  possesses  that  power, 
the  strongest  impression  it  is  possible  to  produce  disappearing 
gradually  so  long  as  the  solution  is  kept  in  an  active  state. 
This  points  to  the  formation  of  ferridcyanide  of  gold  by  the 
action  of  the  potassium  salt  and  its  subsequent  solution  in  the 

hypo. 

♦ 

BACKGROUNDS  :    HOW   TO   HANG   THEM. 

So  far  we  have  discussed  the  conveniences  of,  and  a  special  mode  of 
constructing,  backgrounds  moveable  about  the  studio  by  means 
of  castors,  particular  stress  having  been  laid  by  us  upon  the 
advantages  of  a  ready  mode  of  placing  them  at  any  required 
angle  to  the  light,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position  to  produce  dark  and 
medium  effects  with  one  surface  only.  With  regard  to  this 
power,  we  may  point  out  that  it  is  further  governed  by  the 
distance  between  these  screens  and  the  sitters,  and  also  by  the 
mode  of  illumination  adopted.  When  hand  shades  or  small 
portable  light  intercepters  are  employed,  and  the  main  blinds 
are  not  much  made  use  of  in  producing  effects,  full  advantage 
can  be  taken  of  the  power  available  by  the  angular  mode  of 
placing  we  describe ;  but  if  the  sitter  be  several  feet  away,  and 
the  whole  skylight  overhead  covered  with  opaque  blinds,  less 
variety  is  available,  unless  there  be  so  much  space  that  a 
narrow  light  immediately  over  the  background  can  be  used 
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without  too  strongly  illuminating  the  sitter's  head.  We  dwell 
«  little  on  this  aspect  of  the  case  from  a  knowledge  that  it  is 
leas  fully  understood  than  it  might  be.  Though  a  studio  is 
provided  with  one,  or  it  maj  be  two,  of  these  moveable 
backgrounds,  giving  (with  one  on  each  side)  two  or  four 
changes,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  variety  enough,  and 
that  too  much  space  would  be  occupied  by  several  of  them  set 
up  in  the  studio  at  once.  There  it,  howler,  a  further  and  less 
eambroos  mode  of  having  them  multiplied,  which  consists 
simply  in  providing  extra  frames— covered  and  "  pasto-boarded," 
if  we  may  coin  the  expression,  in  the  manner  we  have 
described — and  hATing  than  saqModed  fVom  the  top  of  one  of 
the  rolling  baekgroonds  by  means  of  books  or  clips.  One  of 
these  suspended  frames  can  hang  on  each  side  of  the  rolling 
firame  and  not  at  all  deprive  it  of  raady  portability,  and  then 
in  a  small  space  six  backgrounds  can  be  stowed  away,  any  one 
being  ready  for  immediate  use  bj  simply  lifting  one  or  other 
away,  turning  it  round,  and  rS'liai^ng,  or  by  temporarily 
removing  a  tmaa  altogether,  so  as  to  use  the  ground  under  it 
— that  is,  the  one  on  the  original  frame  on  castors.  These 
subsidiary  fhunes,  in  the  case  we  saw,  were  provided  with  pkin 
japanned  iron  handles  for  easy  lifking  without  toiling  the 
painted  surface  by  placing  the  hand  npon  it.  Obviously  the 
moveable  ■ereow  can  be  made  of  any  siae — large,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  whole  6gure  being  included  ;  or  small,  for  busts  or  half- 
lengths.  Any  carpenter  can  make  one  ;  or  they  can  be  pur- 
chased ready  made,  and  packed  taken  to  piecea,  from  the  fine 
arts  eoloiinnan  in  the  shape  of  "  wedged  frames,"  such  as  are 
used  for  oil  paintings.  They  are  set  up  again  without  glue  or 
nails.  In  either  case,  however,  it  ie  desirable  that  the  inner 
stretchers,  used  to  impart  stabdi^,  should  be  planed  down 
aboat  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  each  broad  surface,  so  that  they 
may  not  press  sgainst  the  canvas.  The  ready-made  stretchers 
are  only  planed  down  on  one  aide.  The  larger  sizes  kept 
tMually  in  stock  are  "  Bishop's  half-Ien^'tb,"  "  whole-length," 
and  "  Bishop's  whole-length,"  wUoh  are  56  by  44,  94  by  58, 
and  106  by  70  inchea,  respectively,  the  tint-named  being  com- 
paiatively  inexpenaivc. 

WhsQ  baekgroonds  representing  interiors  are  used  on  frames 
in  the  iwumer  we  are  describing;  they  arc  capable  of  an  ad- 
justment of  a  very  valuable  character. 

In  the  case  of  half  or  three-quarter-length  portraits  (more 
fluently  than  with  full-lengtha,  now  less  commonly  used 
dian  formerly)  it  generally  happens  tluit  the  camera  has  to 
be  tilted  to  |^  the  subject  rightly  arranged  upon  the  plate, 
with  the  common  result  of  disarranging  all  perpendiculus  in 
a  very  inartistic  fashion.  In  soeh  eases  there  is  no  remedy 
with  an  immoveabiy  vertically  placed  scene ;  but  with  a 
"framed"  one  all  that  is  necasaiy  is  to  "unhook"  it,  and 
bring  the  baae  forward  till  the  whole  is  just  parallel  to  the 
camera  back,  all  is  then  correct.  Of  course,  the  swing-back 
eoold  be  utilised ;  but  those  who  know  its  value  in  portrait 
work  use  it  exclusively  for  assisting  in  focussing  the  sitter, 
thus  necessarily  leaving  the  background  to  "take  care  of 
itself."  Except  in  the  studio  where  wc  saw  the  backgrounds 
that  form  the  subject  of  these  articles,  we  never  met  with  this 
Ingenious  mode  of  getting  rid  of  a  commonly  occurriog  defect 
and  obtaining  true  perpendiculars.  Wc  now  conclude  with 
just  one  further  hint.  If,  as  so  many  photographers  like  to 
do^  it  be  desired  to  paint  the  lackgrounds  at  home,  the 
brsadiha  ct  paper  sbonld  not  be  kid  on  in  the  usual  paper- 
bangers'  way ;  each  breadth  shoold  he  carefully  trimmed 
and  laid  side  by  tide  instead  of  overlapping — jump  jointing, 


we  believe  the  proper  method  is  termed.  If  this  be  not 
done,  a  series  of  raised  lines  will  be  visible  on  the  finished 
surface. 


Abr  photogmphs  utilised  as  Christmas  and  New  Year's  cards  to  the 
extent  they  mif^ht  be  f  Undoubtedly  they  are  not.  At  one  time  the 
reason  sssigned  for  this  was  that  suitable  mounts  were  not  to  be  had. 
This  is  not  the  case  now  however,  as  they  are  regular  articles  of 
oommerce,  and  are,  moreover,  of  very  chaste  designs,  and  with  most 
appropriate  mottoes.  Yet  their  employment  is  but  limited,  compared 
with  what  it  oj^ht  to  be.  What  is  a  more  appropriate  picture  to 
send  with  seasonable  greetings  than  the  latest  portrait  of  the  sender  ? 
There  is  little  question  if  professional  portarwtists  were  to  make  a 
speciality  of  this  class  of  work,  at  this  season,  they  would  find  it 
remnnetstive.  Those  who  inti-nd  doinp  so  must  loee  no  time  in 
potting  the  matter  in  hand. 


Whix  photographic  views  are  employed  ss  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  cards,  whether  they  be  on  paper  or  opal  glass,  they  usually 
depict  the  scene  ss  a  somoisr  picture  taken  in  bright  sunshine,  whereas 
the  usual  ehromo-Hthograpbed  pictures  are  principally  of  winter 
toeass,  sad  these  are  oertsinly  more  appropriate  to  the  season  than 
sunny  landscapes  with  the  trses  in  foil  foUsge. 


Pbotoobaprum  have  but  limiti-d  opportunities  of  ^Muring  snow  and 
frost  effects,  and  this  may  possibly  be  the  reason  why  winter  subjects 
are  so  sefalom  seen  in  the  chsa  of  pictures  referred  to.  However,  such 
pictures  srs  veiy  dedrable,  and  they  should  be  forthcoming.  One 
reason,  perhaps,  why  they  are  not  is  that  the  negatives  would  gene- 
rally have  to  be  taken  a  year  or  so  before  they  cotdd  be  utilised,  for 
it  is  seldom  that  there  is  much  froet  and  snow  before  the  time  the 
pictures  are  required.  The  negatives  must  be  secured  s  year  in 
advance,  and  the  opportunities  for  obtaining  them  are  frequently  few 
and  far  betweea 

Tbs  recent  calamitous  firs  in  the  City,  by  which  eight  lives  were 
tscrificed,  ought  to  serve  ss  a  warning  to  every  one  working  with 
highly  indsfflmable  materials.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  lar^^ 
quantities  of  such  dangeroM  substances  as  naphtha,  and  indiarubber 
dissolved  in  it,  should  be  ecosumed  daily,  and  its  inflammable  nature 
either  not  heeded  or  not  understood.  We  have,  however,  seen  quite 
M  much  csTwlessness  or  igaoranoo  displayed  by  photographers  in  the 
pCM^SftJI^^  '*"*  ooUodica  process.  Many  did  not  fully  realise  the 
dsiQgr  Ut  A  vapours  givsn  off  when  the  pUte  was  coated,  which  we 
have  sometimes  seen  dons  but  s  short  distance  from  a  naked  gas 
flame.  Some  years  ago  we  witnessed  what  might  have  resulted  in 
serious  coaisqnences.  An  smateor  was  coating  a  plate  by  the  light 
of  a  candle,  the  vapour  of  the  ether  took  fire,  and  the  flame  spread  over 
the  plate  and  fi^'d  the  ooOodion  in  the  bottle,  both  of  which  were 
dropped  on  to  the  floor  sll  ablaxe.  P'ortunately,  as  the  bottle  was 
small,  no  further  injury  rasulted  than  one  or  two  burnt  fingers  and  a 
damaged  mg  used  in  subduing  the  flames. 


OoLLODiox  is  not  so  much  used  by  photographers  at  the  present  time 
as  it  formerlyVss.  Still,  it  is  used  pretty  extensively  for  enamelling 
and  for  stripping;  gelatine  films  ;  so  also  is  a  solution  of  indiarubber 
in  benxole  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  its  vapour  is  equally  as  inflam- 
mable as  that  of  ether.  The  dangerous  nature  of  both  these  bodies 
is  but  little  understood  by  many  amateurs  who  use  them.  Quite 
recently  we  saw  a  gentleman  costing  tolerably  large  plates  with  each 
of  these  materials  in  dose  proximity  to  his  dark-room  lamp,  being 
quite  unaware  that  he  was  incurring  any  risk  whatever.  Whenever 
collodion  has  to  be  manipulatrd  by  artificial  light,  the  electric  light 
excepted,  the  operations  should  always  be  performed  below  the  flame, 
as  the  vapour  of  ether  is  heavier  than  air.  Ether  may  be  decanted 
tolerably  close  under  a  flame,  but  at  a  much  greater  distance  above  it 
would  instantlv  inflame.     All  who  ass  either  rubber  solution  or 
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collodion  should  be  made  aware  of  the  hig-hly  inflammable  nature  of 
their  Tspours.  

Thb  Government  printers  (Messrs.  Eyre  &  .Spottiswoode),  we  are 
informed,  are  at  present  at  work  within  the  precincts  of  the  House  of 
Lord»  photog:raphing  the  "  annexed "  copy  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  which  was  originally  joined  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity.  The 
work,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  dedicated  to  Her  Majesty.  Mechanical 
photography  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  paleologist  in  the  repro- 
duction of  old  works,  even  some  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  on 
papyrus  have  been  rendered  with  the  greatest  fidelity  by  photo- 
mechanical processes. 

TffE  lantern  season  has  now  fairly  commenced,  and  not  a  few  find, 
when  their  pictures  are  projected  on  the  screen,  that  the  lenses  used  in 
their  production  have  not  been  equal  to  the  work  expected  therefrom. 
We  refer  more  particularly  to  detective  camera  pictures.  With  lenses 
for  this  class  of  work,  angular  aperture  appears  to  have  been  a  greater 
consideration  than  covering  power.  No  lens  of  the  type  now  used  on 
detective  cameras  working  at  /-6  can  he  expected  to  define  sharply 
beyond  a  very  limited  area.  Some  lenses  with  this  aperture,  and  of 
but  four  and  a  half  or  five  inches  focus,  are  very  frequently  employed 
for  quarter-plate  pictures,  but  when  they  are  thrown  upon  the  screen 
it  is  evident,  from  the  ill-defined  margins,  that  they  are  not  equal  to 
covering  even  the  lantern-size  plate.  Opticians  cannot  do  impossi- 
bilities. 

Without  knowing  the  precise  amount,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  in 
round  figures,  the  Photographers'  Benevolent  Association  was  benefited 
to  the  extent  of  10^.  by  the  lantern  and  musical  entertainment 
recently  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Photographic  Club.  If  every 
photographic  society  or  club  would  devote  an  evening  a  j'ear  to  this 
deserving  institution,  even  if  the  sum  realised  was  but  a  pound  or 
two,  its  annual  income  would  be  more  than  doubled.  It  behoves 
every  photographer,  whether  amateur  or  professional,  to  support  this 
worthy  institution,  particularly  when  it  can  be  done  in  such  an 
agreeable  way  as  that  indicated.  In  all  societies  a  lantern  and 
musical  entertainment,  wherever  given,  always  proves  enjoyable  to 
members  and  their  friends. 


Metallic  silver  has  fallen  still  lower  in  price.  It  has  been  quoted 
at  47rf.  per  ounce,  the  lowest  figure  it  has  reached  for  several  months 
past.  The  market  still  remains,  however,  in  a  very  unsteadj' 
condition. 

The  Board  of  Trade  has  recently  had  occasion  to  reject  a  number 
of  applicants  for  masters'  and  mates'  certificates,  owing  to  their  inability 
to  distinguish  colours.  Green,  it  appears,  is  the  colour  with  which 
most  of  the  candidates  failed,  some  confusing  it  with  red  and  blue,  and 
even  with  pink  and  white.  Red,  again,  was  by  some  described  as 
green  and  yellow,  the  latter  colour  being  sometimes  described  as  red. 
The  teats  submitted,  however,  are  not  considered  altogether  satis- 
factory, and  a  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  is  now  investigating 
the  subject  of  colour  vision  and  the  best  methods  of  examination. 
Many  persons  are  partially  colour  blind  without  their  being  in  the 
slightest  way  cognisant  of  the  fact.  Some  photographers  we  know 
cannot  distinguish  certain  colours,  though-  they  would  be  highly  in- 
dignant at  even  the  suggestion  of  colour  blindness. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 
Thb  last  technical  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  was  at  once  interesting  and  disappointing,  for  since  public 
attention  has  been  so  much  drawn  to  the  new  Hartnack  lenses  one 
might  have  hoped  for  some  information  regarding  them  of  a  slightly 
more  definite  nature  than  the  mere  expression  of  an  undecided  opinion 
that  they  were  inferior  in  flatness  of  field  to  English  symmetricals. 
However,  we  are  all  indebted  to  Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson  for  bringing 
forward  hia  specimen  lens,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  similar 
ones  are  likely  to  be  on  sale  in  the  ordinary  manner  an  opportunity 


will  be  afforded  for  a  thorough  examination.  That  the  air  is  full  of 
presages  of  an  entire  change  in  the  lenses  of  the  day  most  photo- 
graphers feel  conscious ;  but  so  manj-  factors  go  to  the  making  of  a 
good  lens  that  it  is  not  at  all  a  probable  thing  that,  even  were  the 
Jena  glasses  all  that  the  most  ardent  or  the  most  ignorant  believed 
them  to  be,  new  lenses  made  from  them  would  be  quickly  produced. 
Every  one  knows  the  difficulties  that  attended  the  first  use  of  extra 
dense  flint  years  ago,  and  as  to  the  Jena  glasses,  I  am  able  to  state 
that  I  had  shown  to  me  some  years  since  by  a  leading  English 
optician  a  magnificent  lens  made  with  their  aid.  The  definition  was 
extremely  fine,  and  astigmatism  scarcely  perceptible;  although  the 
field  was  almost  absolutely  flat.  Yet  this  lens  has  not  been,  and 
will  not  be,  put  on  the  market,  and  this  for  reasons  entirely  credit-  - 
able  to  the  makers. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Atkins'  paper,  read  at  the  London  and  Provincial 
Photographic  Association,  upon  Stereoscopic  Photoffraphy,  was  very 
interesting,  and  like  the  vast  majority  of  those  familiar  with  the- 
subject,  he  could  not  find  any  grounds  for  hope  that  its  attrac- 
tions were  beginning  once  more  to  be  felt.  It  is  indeed  diflicult  to 
give  a  logical  reason  for  the  complete  disregard  it  so  rapidly  fell, 
into.  I  believe  that  as  good  an  explanation  as  any  is  that  when  the 
flush  of  novelty  wore  olf  people  were  too  lazy  to  take  the  trouble  of 
putting  the  views  in  and  out  of  the  instrument,  and  that  had  the 
magazine  stereoscopes  (or  revolving  stereoscopes,  as  they  were  then 
termed)  been  the  only  possible  form,  and  producible  at  a  cheap  rate, 
stereoscopic  pictures  might  still  have  been  in  vogue  at  the  present 
day.  The  one  hope  for  its  revival  is  that  there  now  exists  a  whole 
generation  who  have  never  seen  a  stereoscope,  do  not  know  what  it 
is,  and  have,  most  of  them,  never  heard  of  it.  The  very  word 
stereoscopic,  as  applied  to  solidity  of  appearance,  was  coined,  and  has 
vanished.  As  to  its  ever-pleasing  character,  I  may  refer  to  the 
exhibition  now  going  round  the  country  of  sets  of  stereoscopic  views  • 
— admission  threepence  only — which  is  most  popular.  Of  course,  the  • 
"  scenes "  are  not  called  "  stereoscopic  views,"  but  such  they  are. 
You  enter  a  room,  and  see  a  polygonal  wood  structure,  about  eight 
or  ten  feet,  and  half  as  wide  again,  with,  I  think,  twenty-five  double 
peepholes  all  round  it.  A  stool  is  provided  at  each  pair  of  peepholes, 
and  when  they  are  all,  or  most  of  them,  occupied  by  the  audience, 
the  lights  are,turned  on,  and  you  see  a  good  stereoscopic  view,  fairly, 
well  coloured,  before  you,  and  its  title  shown  in  a  little  slit  overhead. 
Click !  and  away  goes  the  view,  and  another  takes  its  place  for  a . 
certain  number  of  seconds;  and  so  on  till  all  have  revolved,  when 
the  show  is  over,  and  the  pubUc  outside  are  again  invited  to  "  walk 
up,  walk  up."  I  went  inside  the  show  on  one  occasion,  and  I  must 
confess  that  the  innocent  criticisms  I  heard  were  of  the  most  lauda- 
tory character,  and  to  the  bulk  of  the  audience  a  stereoscopic  view 
was  clearly  a  decided  novelty.  This  affair  must  have  paid  well ;  it ' 
was  "  made  in  Germany,"  and  very  likely  will  be  copied  in  this 
country  ere  long. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  the  manly  way  in  which  the  writer  of 
the  paper  on  the  stereoscope  wrote  to  explain  how  he  had  re- 
considered his  view  on  the  subject  of  round  surfaces  being  repre- 
sented as  oval  when  using  lenses  wide  apart.  The  explanation  of 
the  whole  appearance  lies  in  a  nutshell.  With  lenses  wide  apart  the 
effect  produced  is  that  of  a  small  model  being  i-iewed  instead  of  the 
full  size  of  nature  being  indicated  ;  and  the  further  apart  the  lenses 
are  when  taking  the  view,  the  smaller  the  scale  of  the  model  appears. 

Mr.  Ered.  H.  Evans,  who  writes  on  October  17  regarding  pecu- 
liarities of  vision,  will  have  many  sympathisers ;  for,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  few  people  living  whose  eyes  are  alike  in  all  optical 
directions,  and  Mr.  Steward's  offer  to  test  the  properties  of  his  eyes 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  Mr.  Evans.  Meanwhile,  I  may  tell 
him  that  the  defect,  as  we  may  term  it,  or  the  want  of  similarity  in 
the  power  of  his  eyes  (the  human  frame  is  bilaterally  unsymmetrical 
in  regard  to  most  of  its  organs),  may  be  ascribed  to  either  or  both  of 
two  causes.  Tlie  shortsightedness  of  the  one  eye  may  arise  from 
either  the  lens  of  the  eye  being  of  shorter  focus  than  the  other,  or 
from  the  eyeball  itself  being  longer  than  the  other.  It  is  evident 
that,  apart  from  psychological  causes  (which  have  as  much  to  do  with 
the  result  as  those  purely  physical-optical),  the  sizes  of  the  images 
of  the  two  eyes  wiU  bear  different  relations  to  one  another  according 
as  the  want  of  symmetry  arises  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  • 
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cauaea.  And  this  aim  m»j  be  ooBpteM  hf  tb«  abort  ai|>ht  being 
stranger  in  one  meridian  than  nwUnr.  Only  a  qualified  optician, 
after  folly  ascertaining  the  power  of  each  eje,  u  capable  (tf  suggestiog 
the  beat  glaasea  to  employ. 

Mr.  Philip  ETaritt  ia  not  unwiae  in  intimating  the  probability  of 
hia  saying  no  mote  ragaidiaK  mj  ooMiaita  upon  hia  uttennoea,  for 
the  Maple  leMoa  tkat  tlwy  an  mammnmnkk  aseept  ia  Ua  paooliar 
■lethod  —  deria«iaii  from  the  tmrth,  ■iiepKiaitatioo,  and  groas 
arbling  of  quotatione.  Oovrteaiea  of  debate  be  calk  tbem.  In  view 
of  hia  pinhole  fiaaco  at  the  last  meeting  ol  the  London  and  Prorincial 
Photographic  Aiaociatioa,  I  may  fiamiaa  Mr.  Philip  Everitt  after  a 
bdef  examination  of  a  (ew  of  the  opemng  statements  in  his  last  letter. 
Statement  1.  '"  Free  Lance's'  reply  .  .  ,  lacks  .  .  .  accanoj."  My 
M^y  was  stiietly  aeeomta. 

StatMMBt  2.  "  I  did  iiotBitpvoaebe''(M., '  FieeLMce  ")'<iiiteaM 
to  attack  Mr.  I>ebenhajB,  or  to  do  othav  than  pay  him  a  oom^imant.'' 
The  Teracity  of  Mr.  Phffip  Ereritt  aagr  be  ectimated  when,  besides 
thia,  I  gire  a  quotation  from  his  flret  letter.  In  it  he  says,  "  It  is  not 
for  Be  to  defetid  Mr.  IMwnluun  against  '  PrM  Lance's '  criticiam  re 
plaaaa  of  foeaa."  TUa  doea  not  indicate  a  belief  b  a  haajty  conpli- 
naat  hariag  bean  paid  Mr.  Dehwhas  i 

SMaaeat  3.  "  I  poiatad  oat  that  tha  words  cnlled  glib  platitudes 
waf*  wad  bjr  Mr.  Dahaaham  and  w>t  by  ■«."  Mr.  Philip  Everitt  did 
not  80  point  oat. 

In  regard  to  the  aaeaad  paragraph  in  that  giwHaiaaa'a  laat  letter,  I 
pat  it  to  any  of  ray  leadiiia  (if  there  be  any)  who  hare  earad  to 
wade  throogfa  the  correapondanee  whather  it  i«  not  a  oooapienonaly 
mental  reprcaentation  of  another  man's  words,  and  probably  explicable 
on  the  groonda  of  his  baring  a  incuncct  hfind  sput .''    Faaa  Lanca. 


STEREQeCGPIC  WORK  FOR  AAIATEUBS. 
IV. 
I  jrooranDLT  the  seat  attraetiTe  fotia  of  printing  fc«B  atereoscopic 
Degatirea  is  that  of  tranaparwdea,  tad  no  amateur  need  shirk  saeh 
wmfc  onoe  a  little  coosidetation  ia  given  to  the  snlneet.  Prorided 
my  leadan  bare  followed  me  in  the  prerioua  artielaa,  they  will 
remambiir  that  my  ramaiha  hare  dealt  with  the  ptodnetioa  of  aega- 
tirea  on  half-flataa,  aal  thia  being  ao,  it  now  falls  f or  bm  to  refer  to 
the  method  oif  priatiag  traaapanaeiaa  fkom  such.  For  away  years 
it  waa  generally  uadeiatood  that  to  piiat  glsw  poaitirea  from  stereo- 
sco^  negatiree  it  waa  Beeeamry  to  employ  a  binoealar  copying 
eaaaara,  ao  aa  to  parant  ol  the  difimat  portioae  ef  the  negative 
btiiif  traa^oaed;  but  aaeh  ia  not  oow generally  amptojed,  a  mneh 
iimflw  way  for  amataata  hciog  the  aaialuiiiiiint  o(  a  special  printing 
frame,  wherebr  the  diflbnat  poUieac  fli  tta  aegatiTe  can  be  printed 
by  eovtaet  iaatead  of  ttanogfa  the  camera.  To  enable  a  begjimer  to 
unit  III  Hand  tha  mmhu  tptrmit,  it  will  be  neeeaary  that  ideaeribe 
this  prlnrtag  fraaae  aaowwhat  partteularHr,  and  th«i  asp^n,  in  as 
dear  a  maaaar  aa  poaaiMe,  how  I  work  tn^  same,  and  in  duin^  so  I 
•hall  fint  tnat  of  the  printing  of  giam  poMtiTee  of  the  same  sim  as 
the  aegatire,  aad  ■ftaiwarJa  deal  with  the  printing  of  amaller-aiMd 
iteieoecopfc  traneperafiea  from  larfer  negatirm. 

The  pnating  frame  niruaaaiy  for  soeh  work  is  a  box  f raaie,  ontnde 
dimeoaaaa  12^  x  0},  the  iaaide  or  box  opening  being  exactly  10|  x  49. 
Thia  iadde  «r  box  ia  hiat  lined  with  black  relret  or  staaied  black. 
Exactly  ia  the  centre  of  thia  box  ia  aa  aperture  4^  x  3,  thna  tearing 
a  matgm  at  aadiaide  of  three  and  thiee^aarter  incfaae,  aind  at  top  and 
bottom  of  one  eighth  of  an  inch,  litis  frame  u  sappKed  with  a 
plaia  badi  witboat  hingea,  which  fits  k>oaely  into  the  hmc^  and  is  held 
m  acaitiaB  hjr  as  onBuaiy  braaa  apring,  which  f»r  oonvenMNiee  ia  beet 
htm  ia  Boaitlaa,  whan  expoaures  are  being  made,  by  a  piano  eatdi. 
TUi  eaaUae  the  ipring  to  be  faotanad  in  the  dark  room  with  ranch 
aaak  withoat  aaj  audne  atrain  on  the  negstire  and  senattire  pfaOe. 
Aa  Item  of  impoftaaoe  in  the  making  of  tfaiit  frame  is  the  placing  on 
one  of  the  iaaide  edgea  of  the  interior  of  the  frame  of  two  gauges  of 
a  dbliaet  edoior  to  the  rest  of  the  frame :  if  the  box  ia  painted 
Mack,  Aen  theae  two  gnfdiag  pointa  had  better  be  distinctly  white, 
so  aa  an  operator,  when  workin);  in  the  dark,  may  with  ease  re|^ster 
exactly  the  prcpi^  poeitixn  in  which  to  place  the  sensitire  plate  on 
the  aaaatlia.  So  raoeh  for  the  description  of  the  printing  faaie. 
OliciaUi,  fa  Maoebeater,  will  supply  tteee  to  any  one  demroaa  of 
hariag  one,>mly  it  will  be  naeesaary  temaotion  what  sixe  of  uegatlTca 
they  are  to  print.  The  rfxe  I  hare  gim  is  tor  half-platea,  and  by  a 
ijatem  of  maaks,  to  be  afteiwarJa  axpldaad,  thia  f raaie  can  be  made 


to  print  sraaller-eised  pictures  from  half-plate  negatives  by  oontaet' 
The  guides  in  question  are  placed  as  neariy  as  possible  five-eightdia  of 
an  inch  from  the  ends  of  the  frame,  and  on  the  under  side  of  the 
interior  of  the  box.  When  such  are  white,  in  contrast  to  a  black 
ground,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  slippinfr  the  sensitive  plate 
on  to  the  face  of  the  negative  without  any  scratching  or  moving  of 
the  plate  over  the  faea  of  the  negative.  Ariued  wit  h  such,  a  beginner 
BUkT  at  once  act  aboot  pinting  with  very  little  fear  of  making 
failures,  provided  he  oceiouee  due  thought  about  what  he  is  doing,  so 
as  to  print  the  left  aide  of  the  negative  on  the  right  side  of  the  aenai- 
tive  plate,  and  right  to  left. 

Btfeee  pMceaimg  to  deeeribe  the  actual  method  of  printing:,  some 
little  eonaidaia|^  must  be  given  to  what  are  the  most  suitable  plates 
to  employ  for  soch,  and  in  thia  reepoct  I  have  no  beaitation  in  at 
oaee  eaying  that  far  away  and  beyond  any  other  form  of  plate  for  a 
begimer  to  nse  is  a  half-plate  oo^ed  with  some  of  tlie  various  lantern 

Slate  emilaioas.  Plataa  of  anob  a  class  are  regularly  made  by 
lawaao  ft  Oisau,  and  ae  doebt  by  oAher  makers  abo ;  but  should  a 
begiimar  Ifaid  any  diiBaally  ia  procuring  a  supply  of  tbeee  excellent 
platee,  he  aeed  not  haaitata  to  use  ai^  good  maker's  slow  bromide 
plate.  I  have  got  aome  meet  eseellant  reauhe  on  Wratten's  and 
Ilf  Old's ;  bat,  when  poaribb,  oaa  haM-plataa  coated  with  lantern  plate 
emulsion. 

In  undertakiiig  tha  printing  of  stareoaoome  twaiapawmcies  by 
contact,  perhapa  there  ia  no  more  important  adjunct  in  the  require- 
meats  for  socn  work  than  a  suitable  lamp  in  the  dark  room.  I  can 
speak  from  experience  of  the  ea«e  and  pleasure  one  derives  when  they 
have  a  good  lamp  which  will  g-ive  white  light  at  pleasure;  not 
that  a  gas  jet  may  not  be  employed,  bat  to  get  both  portions  of  the 
aegatire  printed  br  an  eveo  axposaie  it  ia  of  the  first  importanoe 
that  a  beginner  aaopte  aome  maana  whereby  bis  light  is  slways  of 
the  same  inteoaity,  aad  likewise  so  alaoed  as  to  permit  of  the  printing 
frame  heiaa  pheeit  always  in  exaetly  the  aaaie  poaition  and  diataace 
from  the  TlBiiriaatlnn  lamp.  Ia  araetiea  I  nse  a  large  paiafEa  Umf, 
havin|f  aa  taiier  ahMt  of  grooaa  glam,  over  which  hingee  a  door 
carrywg  a  sheet  of  ruby  glwa ;  tUa  ia  ao  placed  upon  a  table  as  to  be 
always  in  the  saase  poMtiea  between  two  fixed  bnrv  nailed  to  the 
table.  When  so  plamd,  the  door  carrying  the  ruby  glass  may  be 
opened  inatantaneoualy  withoat  any  movement  of  the  lamp,  and 
ooeed  as  rapidlv-  Six  inches  in  front  of  the  lamp  on  the  table  I 
have  a  similar  bar  nailed,  against  which  the  face  of  the  printing 
(rune  ia  plaeed  fluab  up.  By  this  means  I  make  certain  that  I  always 
expose  the  plate  at  exactly  the  same  distance  from  the  source  of  light ; 
and,  further,  when  using  theae  lantern  emulaion  platee  a  connderaUe 
amount  of  ruby  li^fht  may  bn  empkmtd.  Wfaien  I  am  working,  I 
bare  as  much  light  coming  through  tne  ruby  glase  as  enablee  me  to 
read  with  the  utmost  eaae  the  printed  matter  in  an  ordinary  newa- 
paper ;  in  fact,  the  room  ia  quite  flooded  with  ruby  light.  I  never 
experience  fog.    Make  ame,  however,  the  ruby  plaas  is  of  the  proper 

2[ualitv.  Sodi  preparaticaa  made,  a  worker  bad  better  squat  com- 
atil^gjam  a  chair  in  such  a  poaition  as  to  be  enabled  to  watch  the 
piugieee'qfTiis  plate  during  development.  This  latter  advice  is  not 
an  idle  remark,  because  it  mnat  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  worker  is 
abont  to  develop  two  pietWM,  each  with  an  independent  exposure  of 
its  own,  upon  one  plate,  and  one  of  the  primary  factors  in  importaneo 
is  the  doing  so  in  soeh  a  manner  as  will  yield  two  pietores  of  as 
nearly  aa  poaaible  the  aaaw  degree  of  density.  When  comfortabfy 
seated  in  mirt  of  the  developing  tray,  and  a  pleatiful  supply  of  safo 
light  is  at  command,  I  hardly  now  of  any  more  attractive  phase  of 
photography  timn  the  watching  of  the  latent  image  comiag  into  view. 
Hut  little  practice  will  be  required  to  enable  a  beginner  to  judge  the 
moment  one  portion  of  the  picture  ia  sufHciently  printed  up,  so  as  to 
employ  a  suitable  method  of  stopping;  development  in  some  particular 
place  or  portion  of  the  picture  until  xuch  time  as  the  remaining  parts 
come  along  and  yield  harmonious  results.  When  treating  of  develop- 
ment, I  hope  to  refer  to  the  method  I  employ  in  bringing  about  thia 
cle(>irable  state  of  mattcn.  Before,  however,  treatin;;  of  the  develop- 
ment, it  will  be  neaaamrf  that  I  refer  somewhat  m  detail  to  the 
manipulation  of  the  negative  and  sensitive  plate  in  the  printing  frame. 
Having  arranged  all  matters  necessary  for  development,  and  provided 
with  a  bright  ruby  light,  let  the  b^finner  sit  down  in  front  of  the 
lamp  and  proceed  to  place  in  front  of  himself  on  the  table  his 
printing  frame,  doing  so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  of  the  guide  I 
referred  to  being  on  the  side  of  the  frame  next  to  him.  Next  let  bim 
take  the  ae^tive  he  is  dmirous  of  printing  from  and  place  it  glass 
ada  down  in  the  box  of  the  printing  frame,  proper  aides  up  and 
down.  This  done,  let  him  proceed  to  open  bin  ruby  door  and  get  a 
•apply  of  white  light.  Tais  is  to  enaUe  him  to  so  register  the 
negstive  over  the  cut-out  aperture  of  the  frame  as  will  permit  of  his 
getting  a  picture  printed  which  will  show  lee*  snbjecton  the  left-hand 
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nde  of  the  left-hand  picture  when  finished  than  will  be  eventually 
found  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  right-hand  picture.  The  reason 
for  this  is,  that  the  effect,  when  viewing  the  picture  eventually 
through  the  stereoscope,  is  much  heightened  by  the  picture  appearing 
aa  if  placed  behind  a  frame  or  aperture,  such  as  a  tunnel  or  other 
similar  appearance. 

Having  placed  the  negative  in  the  frame  as  stated,  let  him  proceed 
to  take  me  frame  in  both  hands  and  view  tlie  negative  by  means  of 
holding  same  in  such  a  position  in  front  of  the  lamp  as  will  enable 
him  to  see  exactly  what  portions  of  the  negative  lie  across  the 
aperture  in  the  frame.    With  the  thumb  of  each  hand  he  will,  with 
care,  be  able  to  slide  the  negative  into  the  exact  position.    Bearing  in 
mind  that  the  negative  is  now  film  side  up,  and  which  is  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  film  side  of  the  sensitive  plate,  it  will  be  at  once 
obvious  to  a  careful  observer  that  to  transpose  or  print  the  right-hand 
picture  of  the  negative  on  to  the  right-hand  portion  of  the  plate  when 
the  same  is  viewed  finally  face  up  again,  the  left-hand  portion  of  the 
negative  must  be  slid  along  the  recess  of  the  printing  frame  until  the 
ri^t-hand  portion  is  over  the  aperture,  and  in  such  position  that 
more  subject  is  shown  on  the  left-hand  side  of  this  portion  than  will 
be  the  case  when  printing  the  other  portion  of  the  negative.    When 
the  negative  has  been  placed  in  this  position  in  the  frame,  let  the 
operator  lay  the  frame  and  negative  quietly  down  on  the  table,  so  as 
not  to  move  the  negative  from  its  position,  and  proceed  to  shut  off 
the  white  light  for  the  ruby.    This  done,  let  him  take  his  sensitive 
plate  and  carefully  adjust  the  right-hand  side  of  it,  when  it  is  placed 
or  held  film  downwards  until  it  just  comes  to  the  end  of  the  little 
guide  on  the  right-hand  of  the  printing  frame.      Provided  proper 
attention  has  been  given  to  these  guides,  and  they  are  placed  exactly 
in  their  true  positions,  there  need  be  no  fear  about  the  negative  being 
printed  on  the  proper  position  of  the  sensitive  plate.     This  done, 
insert  the  back  of  printing  frame',  spring  it  up,  proceed  to  open  the 
lamp  for  white  light,  place  the  frame  at  the  six  inches  mark  on  the 
table,  and  expose  for  the  necessary  time.    In  my  practice,  when  print- 
ing from  a  negative  of  ordinary  density,  and  using  a  Mawson  and  Swan 
plate  coated  with  lantern  emulsion,  I  find  my  exposures  run  to  about 
one  and  a  half  minutes,  but  of  course  on  this  point  no  definite  state- 
ment can  be  made.    Every  worker  must  at  first  feel  his  own  way. 
What  I  have  stated,  however,  may  be  a  guide.    Having  exposed  the 
right-hand  portion  of  his  negative  when  same  is  film  up  in  the  frame, 
let  him  close  his  lamp  and  turn  on  the  ruby  light,  open  his  frame, 
and  lift  out  his  sensitive  plate  in  guch  a  manner  as  alioays  to  place 
the  exposed  portion   edge   downwards.     It  is  important  to  get   into 
this  little  rule  of   working,  because  it  will  prevent  any  one  from 
making  the  annoying  mistake  of  exposing  the  same  portion  of  his 
plate  twice.    The  plate  being  placed  exposed  side  edge  downwards, 
the  ruby  light  must  be  maintained  so  long  as  such  is  out  and  liable  to 
be  fogged  by  white  light.     The  left-hand  portion  of  the  negative  is 
then  brought  over  the  aperture,  and  so  placed  as  to  permit  of  less  of 
the  left-hand  portion  of  the  finished  picture  being  shown.     This  icill 
mean  sUding  the  negative  just  so  much  as  the  right-hand  portion  of 
the  left-hand  negative  is  just  beyond  the  aperture.    The  plate  is  then 
taken,  and  the  top  portion  (unexposed  part)  placed  over  the  negative 
until  the  end  of  it  just  comes  up  to  the  guide  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
frame.    The  back  is  then  inserted  and  springs  adjusted,  and  exactly  the 
same  exposure  given  as  previously.     This  done,  the  plate  is  ready  for 
development ;  and  if  these  instructions  are  carefully  followed  out,  a 
transparency  will  be  the  result  which  wUl  have  the  rights  and  lefts 
in  their  proper  positions  by  a  simple  method  of  transposing  by  the 
printing  frame. 

In  my  next  I  hope  to  offer  some  remarks  re  development,  and  refer 
to  the  printing  of  smaller-sized  transparencies  by  means  of  the  same 
frame  from  half-plate  negatives.  T.  N.  Abmstbong. 


PICTORIAL  DEFINITION. 

[A  Oommonication  to  ths  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association.] 
I  FEEL,  somehow,  drawn  to  this  subject,  in  spite  of  the  hesitation 
one  feels  in  constantly  making  oneself  heard  at  these  meetings.  It 
is  difficult,  no  doubt,  to  stick  to  the  title  of  the  paper.*  I  thought 
80  when  the  reader  of  it  held  up  a  book  and  challenged  another 
member  to  read  the  title  on  the  back.  Were  we  not  pretty  close 
on  telescopic  definition  instead  of  pictorial  ? 

Whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  this  discussion,  it  will  end,  no 

doubt,  in  each  ct  us  having  our  own  ideas  of  what  definition  ought 

to  be,  and  quite  right  too ;   is  it  not  entirely  a  matter  of  taste 

whether  we  make  this,  that,  or  the  other  the  sharpest  bit  in  our 

•  Pictorial  Definition,  by  P.  Everitt    Read  September  i,  1890. 


photograph,  guided  by  one's  common  sense,  just  as  much  as  choosing 
the  point  of  view?  We  all  agree,  I  suppose,  that  many  good 
pictures  can  be  made  of  a  good  subject  from  different  points  of 
view — in  fact,  you  will  seldom  find  two  painters  agree  which  is 
the  best  point  of  view.  In  that  respect  I  have  little  or  nothing  to 
say  about  it.  It  is  when  others — if  only  a  few,  fortunately — differ 
widely  from  our  own  preconceived  notions  of  definition  that  we  seek 
to  know  the  reasons,  and  if  not  good  and  sufficient,  reject  them. 
I  do  not  myself  care  for  extreme  sharpness,  and  detest  hardness  as 
much  as  the  most  enthusiastic  pinhole  photographer  going.  It  is 
the  other  extreme — describe  it  as  you  will — and  the  pretensions  of 
the  pinhole,  naturalistic,  or  fantastic  school  that  I  intend  having  a 
tilt  at,  and  that  from  an  artistic  point  of  view  only.  One  feels 
tempted  here  to  ask  the  question :  What  constitutes  a  school  ? 
The  schoolmaster  and  another  ! 

These  naturalistic  photographers  would  have  us  beheve  they  are 
for  nature ;  nature  before  anything,  and  hang  conventionality.  Just 
as  if,  by  only  going  to  nature,  you  can  avoid  it.  Where,  may  I 
ask,  can  you  find  a  better  example  of  conventional  treatment  than 
Emerson's  Hay  Cart  from  nature?  And  as  to  their  idea  of  im- 
pression of  what  nature  is  can  only  be  properly  rendered  through 
a  pinhole  or  lens  out  of  focus — of  the  two,  I  wouldjrather  have  the 
pinhole  definition  than  the  "  judicious  use  of  the  stop  "  as  shown  by 
Emerson.  We  have  here  a  wandering  of  the  focus  with  a  vengeance. 
Mr.  Everett,  the  other  night,  thought  these  prints  were  entitled  to 
be  considered  pictures  or  works  of  art,  because  they  recalled  scenes 
with  which  he  was  familiar.  Now,  this  is  a  mistake.  If  he  seeks 
for  no  higher  quality  in  art  than  this,  his  standard  must  be  a  very 
low  one  indeed.  The  artists  on  the  pavement  will  produce  something 
which  will  recall  scenes,  &c. ;  but  perhaps  Mr.  Everitt  considers- 
these  pictures  and  works  of  art.  'The  roughest  blot  or  slightest 
sketch  will  do  this  and  more ;  your  imagination  is  at  once  called 
upon  to  fill  up  what  is  wanting  in  the  sketch.  No  one  will  contend 
that  the  sketch  is  a  picture  or  work  of  art  because  you  feel  a  certain 
charm  in  exercising  your  imagination.  Therein  lies  the  charm ;  it  i» 
not  in  the  sketch,  and  certainly  is  not  in  these  prints.  The  charm 
to  a  painter  is  what  he  feels  he  could  do  with  the  subject ;  it  is  sug- 
gestive because  it  has  lost  the  hardness  one  usually  finds  in  photographs. 
But  fuzziness,  or  whatever  term  you  may  use  to  describe  want  of 
definition,  is  not  in  itself  artistic,  or  yet  a  quality  in  art,  any  more 
than  smoothness  or  softness,  &c. 

The  impressionists  tell  us,  Mr.  Everitt  told  us  the  other  night,  what 
was  Emerson's  theory ;  if  you  are  painting  the  middle  distance,  and 
only  conscious  of  the  foreground,  why  paint  it  ?  Quite  so ;  if  the 
foreground  is  of  no  importance,  why  paint  it,  even  as  you  are  only 
conscious  of  it  ?  But  no,  the  foreground  is  too  important  to  be  left 
out,  and,  as  no  one  but  impressionists  understand  these  things,  they 
get  over  the  difficulty  easily  enough  by  painting  it  as  they  are  only 
conscious  of  it. 

Now,  I  contend  that  if  you  look  at  the  foreground  as  you  do  the 
middle  distance,  you  ought  in  common  honesty — there  is  such  a  thing 
as  honesty  in  art — I  say  in  common  honesty  you  ought  to  render  the 
one  in  relation  to  the  other  as  you  see  it.  To  say  you  are  only  con- 
scious of  what  you  ought  to  study  and  endeavour  to  render  truth- 
fully is  nothing  but  mere  affectation  and  shirking  the  difficulties  of 
painting  just  where  they  begin;  and  in  a  less  degree  shirking  the 
photographic  difficulties  of  rendering  the  definition,  with  an  eye  to 
atmosphere  and  movement,  is  not  a  proceeding  to  be  commended. 

One  may  well  ask  if  they  have  ever  seen  this  nature  they  imagine 
they  are  looking  down  upon  from  their  lofty  pinnacle,  condescending 
to  look  at  a  bit  at  a  time,  conscious,  no  doubt,  that  more  than  an 
angle  of  nine  degrees  is  too  much  for  a  weak  brain.  If  they  will  but 
study  what  they  confess  they  are  only  conscious  of,  they  will  in  timi 
feel  less  inclined  to  cackle  about  it  as  they  do.  So  far  they  are  onK 
trying  to  imitate  a  few  who  call  themselves  naturalistic  painter 
Do  the  photographic  imitators  imagine  there  is  nothing  more  in  tl 
work  of  this  so-called  naturalistic  school  than  haziness  of  outline . 
One  would  think  so,  seeing  that  is  as  near  as  they  have  got  to  it,  or 
may  ever  hope  to  get.  If  they  had  any  real  artistic  feeling  in  them, 
they  would  know  how  utterly  hopeless  it  was  to  attempt  it.  There 
is  something  more  in  some  of  the  work  of  this  new  school  of  painters 
difficult  to  express  without  examples,  and  still  more  difficult  to  find  in 
much  of  the  so-called  impressionist  or  naturahstic  work  one  sees 
about. 

It  is  the  mind  and  soul,  as  it  were,  of  the  man  showing  in  his 
work  that  is  the  backbone  of  all  true  art  work;  without  it,  it  is 
nothing  but  a  meaningless  daub.  Where  we  find  this  quality  we- 
tolerate  the  slovenly  execution  or  want  of  definition  as  we  tolerate 
the  mannerisms  of  an  actor  or  musician  if  he  appeals  to  us,  or  touches 
a  responsive  chord  in  our  nature  ;  just  as  the  indifferent  manipulation 
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of  Reilmnder  wu  tolerated  at  a  tima  wban  a  "claan  plate"  was 
thougnt  more  of  than  now,  when  he  gara  na  something  with  a  little 
thoa^t  in  it. 

Is  It  not,  then,  an  insult  to  one's  common  aenae  to  be  toU  of  the 
charaeteriatica  of  the  pbotograpba  used  as  examples  by  Dr.  Emerann 
and  Mr.  Ereritt  that  toeae  points  are  all  that  one  could  desire,  and 
that  the  other  is  just  aa  it  sboold  be,  when  they  are  nothing  but  an 
oat-af-focM  tnaaeript  of  tha  joene  before  them  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  cap  off  the  lana  r  A.  Collibb. 
♦ 


18  BLUBBING  DESIRABLE  IN   A  PHOTOORAPBf 

(A  OaB^ntatiaa,  ,  Ibi  LomIob  awl  PnirlaaU  PbotofrmpUa  AMoetettoB.] 
lit  the  paper  on  The  Uwiaturahu—  tf  Satturalutie  Focnuing,  read 
last  week,  ii  was  pointed  out  that  the  aeairabilitj  aa  a  matter  of  taste, 
whetlter  occasionally  or  generally,  of  lepieaenting  objects  in  the 
camera  with  the  blurred  definition  of  •  lens  out  of  focna  ia  a  point 
that  may  be  fairly  arjrued,  area  ylbaafjk  it  may  be  denoaitnted  that 
sncb  blorring  does  not  lepiaaaot  the  laag*  of  nature  impiHaed  upon 
thantiiM. 

Hm  anasHnn  ariaaa,  What  are  the  advantages,  real  or  sapposed,  to 
be  iT4ttainnl  \n  moaiia  of  blurring  the  picture  in  whole  or  m  part  P 
A  eiaiiB  whica  has  been  put  promijMB^  forward  is  that  by  pMcing 
all  bat  the  wiacipal  object  in  a  pietue  oat  of  focna,  attention  ia 
attracted  to  that  object,  and  it  ia  raeogiited  as  the  leading  feature. 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  doea  the  tamimm  al  detail  in  any  part  of  a 
picture  cause  that  part  to  strike  the  ipaeUtor  with  the  prominence 
implied  by  this  argoment  F  It  doea  to  aoaae  extent  probably,  bat  the 
idea  that  fine  detail  ia  ao  potent  ia  attracting  attention,  caosing 
the  part  where  it  is  |miaiait  to  be  recogaiwd  as  the  leading  feature  of 
the  composition,  ia  probably  doe  to  tbe  coofoanding  of  fine  detail 
with  decision  of  oatUne  or  narahnaM^  both  happening  to  be  described 
by  the  word  abarpnaaa :  jtbotonaphaB  anderatanding  detail  by  the 
t«-rm,  whilst  painters  use  it  in  tao  aMM  of  deeistoo  of  oatline.  If  the 
part  of  the  ptctore  which  is  the  ihaipHt  photograph  iaally — being  in 
best  focna  that  is — is  tharebr  really  aaak  ao  pcwMdaant,  we  must 
take  it  that  in  Dr.  Bmeiaoa  a  BmrUif  Mmtmt  the  eofdnioy  trousers 
and  bofanailcd  boota  of  the  mttiag  !(■•  eonstitnte  what  Mr.  Ereritt 
calls  the  motif  ot  the  pietnre.  Iiie  aaarp  eonttaat  betwaan  the  faces 
of  the  fignras  and  the  aky  wiD,  I  think,  be  geoeraUy  feh  to  lead  the 

2e  to  that  part  of  the  photograph,  rathar  than  to  the  boota,  although 
I  taees  are  not,  photograpUcaDy  speaking,  so  sharp — not  so  finely 
detailed  that  i*—aa  the  hobnailed  aolaa  of  the  boots. 
The  diilennoe  butwaan  the  two  mmm  in  which  the  word  " sharp- 
ie aaad,  whieh  was  pointad  oat  in  the  preiioua  P*per,  is 

aaasfacC  thei ' 


illaatiated  ia  this  photogtaah.    The  eofdnroy  troaasia 
he  boots  are  D  go  '  ' 
aphereaOa  sharp.- 


I  Sitting 
fignia  eloae  to  the  lioots  we  In  good  foeaa^  finely  deAnad.  and  therefore 

The  apperpart  of  taa  figwea  and 

.  no* 
immediately 


oat  sharply,  aa  a  painter  wnuld  »n,  against  the  a 

ia  the  tast  focn^  and  therefore  photographically 

or  "sharp"  aa  the  troosers,  are  more  immedial 


so  waD  danad  or  "sharp 

etrOdng  aa  the  laadtaf  theme  of  the  pietare. 

A  real  gaia  that  may  ariae  in  aoma  specisl  eases  from  the  use  of 
each  a  kiige  ^aphiagm  aa  to  throw  part  of  the  picture  out  of  focus, 
is  when  aoaw  fowaiwund  object  has  ita  oatline  obscarod  by  lines  in 
the  baekgromd.  Bapuoaa  tae  eaaa  of  a  horse  with  (oliags  behind. 
In  nature  we  hare  the  aalp  of  eoloar  to  anabis  na  to  separate  the  one 
from  the  other,  bat  ia  the  photeandk  the  leaTea  and  twigs  are  in 
places  so  much  of  the  same  depth  of  tone,  that  the  oatline  of  the 
ammal  ia  either  partly  lost,  or  at  all  erants  requires  to  be  kraked  for. 
Now  there  are  aereral  artificial  maaaa  which  may  be  adopted  (^nita 
Witimataly  to  separata  mora  ilhlhii  llj  tbe  foregrooad  ob^ject, 
which  we  wish  to  repieseiit,  from  the  background.  One  plan  is  to 
light  a  file  where  the  amoha  will  blow  between  the  two  planes  and 
thus  dim  the  liaaa  of  the  backgroond.  Another  artifice  tliat  may  be 
employed  ia  to  nae  the  so-called  natoaHatie  focoasing,  to  nae,  that  is 
to«ay,astoplaigaaaoaghtopatthebaefcgronnd  much  more  deckledlr 
oat  of  foeoa  thaa  it  ie  aasn  by  tbe  aye  to  be.  Thia  metliad,  indeed 
will  moot  fikely  be  enrpkiyed  withoat  the  special  intention  mentioned 
whf  photographing  anything  so  rsetless  as  animal  life. 

Oikar  eaaea  where  adrantuea  may  be  claimed  for  an  out-of-focua 

repnaatatioB,  are  where  it  m  dssiiad  ta  idealise,  •*,  tat  instance,  in 

fKittwili  or  stodiea  from  the  Hfe,  wheotiw  irregularitiaa  and  asperities 

maoaly  esistinr  "n  the  skin  are  felt  to  be  blemisfaea  that  it  would 

'  batter  not  to  inrlnde  in  the  picture.    Th«>re  i«  no  doubt,  too,  that 

ws  oflaa  aae  these  skin  marlcs  more  ■rominently  in  the  photograph 

thaa  ia  Mftoa.    Tbe  mors  parfeet  ia  tM  photatrnpb  in  lijchtini;  and 

^tlf  toH^  the  lass  win  aoeh  aapeiitiae  oblrade  themseWes,  and  it  is  of 

'irm  opn  to  aiaumeat  that  tlie  croteess  and  harahness  due  to 

ipmfaadOH  of  ue  photograph  an  man  objectionable  than  the 


absence  of  the  fine  definition  seen  in  nature,  and  that  if  losing  the 
detail  will  enable  us  to  obscure  the  harshness,  it  ia  legitimate  to  do 
80.  The  use  of  orthochromatic  methods  and  greater  perfection  in 
the  photographic  regiatrationjof  half  tones,  will  help  to  overcome 
the  objection  to  detail,  although,  of  course,  where  it  is  desired  to 
idealise,  and  to  obscure  what  are  conaideied  to  be  defects  in  the  ori- 
ginal, artificial  means  of  some  sort  must  be  resorted  to,  and  throwing 
the  image  out  of  focus  ia  one  such  means.  In  subjects  of  a  portrait 
character  we  find  that  artists  more  frequently  avail  themselves  of 
the  licensee  both  to  uae  a  certain  amount  of  blurred  definition  in  the 
subject,  and  a  good  deal  of  indiatinctness  in  the  background,  than  ia 
customaiy  in  landscape  and  other  paintings. 

A  departure /rom  perfect  definition  of  an  opposite  character  to  that 
implied  by  differential  focussing  was  introductHl  by  Professor  Petzval 
in  1859.  He  showed  how  by  separating  the  components  of  the  back 
lens  of  one  of  his  combinations  the  sharpness  of  ue  focal  plane  was 
deetiojred  by  the  spherical  aberration  thus  introduced,  and  that  out- 
of-focus  planes  not  naving  sharp  ones  to  contrast  with,  the  blurring 
that  existed  in  them  did  not  stnke  the  eye  so  prominently.  He  was 
careful,  however,  to  describe  this  qualitv,  which  he  called  depth  of 
focu* — using  the  expression,  however,  with  a  different  meaning  from 
that  of  increased  definition  now  generally  understood  by  it— as  an 
imperfection  of  the  leoa,  and  ^ve  no  countenance  to  the  idea  that 
there  was  any  real  gain  of  detail  in  the  outK>f-focu8  planes,  but  only 
an  apparent  gain  by  absence  of  contrasting  sharpness  anywhere. 
This  line  of  argument  has  also  been  adopted  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton 
and  others. 

Pinhole  photography  ia  another  way— quite  oppoate  to  differential 
focussing — of  obtaining  a  blurred  effect.  If  the  pinhole  is  small,  the 
blurring  is  small  also,  and  in  a  large  photograph  may  be  scarcely 
noticeable  at  all.  A  good  deal  may  m  said  in  favour  of  pinhole 
photography,  particularly  on  the  ground  of  the  equality  of  definition 
all  over  the  picture,  and  abeolute  freedom  from  distortion.  An 
objection  of  course  exists  in  the  length  of  exposure  necessary,  but 
thu  does  not  come  into  the  present  discussion. 

With  respect  to  the  imsge  given  by  the  pinhole,  Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer, 
in  a  paper  read  at  the  Camera  Club  Conference,  started  a  very  strange 
proposition  to  the  effect  that  the  image  given  by  it  tended  to  exaggerate 
foreground  objecta.  Dr.  Emerson,  m  Naturalittic  Photograph/,  had 
very  jostlr  observed  that "  the  drawing  of  pictures  taken  in  such  a 
way  woula  obviously  be  correct."  He  now  appears,  however,  to  have 
assumed  thst  that  there  was  some  foundation  of  scientific  fact  for 
Mr.  Dallmeyer's  proposition,  for  in  Phntw/raphy  of  August  21  last  he 
writes  that  "  the  '  pinhole '  picture  is  inadmissible,  because  the  amall- 
ness  of  the  aperture  falsifies  modelling  and  perspective." 

When  we  are  told  that  the  details  in  all  out  one  plane  of  the 
picture  are  too  finely  defined  in  photographs  generally,  and  that  it  is 
more  artistic  to  have  them  decidedly  out  of  focus,  we  are  naturally 
fed  to  look  to  the  works  of  tacognised  artists — painters  and  draughts- 
t— to  see  how  they  represent  nature.  We  then  find  that,  -with  the 
lifa*'  before  mentioned,  painters  generally  give  us  a  fineness  of 
rthlofl|l>out  the  pictnie  which  we  cannot  in  most  cases  rival 
in  the  photograph  except  near  to  the  focal  plane,  simply  from  the 
fact  that  tbe  use  of  such  a  small  stop  as  would  be  reauired  to  imitate 
in  this  respect  the  handiwork  of  tne  painter  woula  necessitate  too 
long  an  exposure. 

Take  aa  examples  familiar  to  photomphem,  the  photogravures  of 
paintinga  now  on  exhibition  at  the  Pall  Mall  Oallery.  In  tbe  Al 
JVesoo  Toilet,  by  Luke  FiUes,  we  see  not  one  face,  but  all  the  faces  and 
figureSj  and  not  merely  these,  but  the  background,  and  even  the  vine 
leaves  in  the  comer,  so  well  defined  that  if  a  photo^^rapber  were  to 
try  to  get  equal  definition  in  a  study  of  figures  similarly  arranged,  he 
would  liave  to  uae  such  a  small  diaphragm  that  the  lengthy  ex- 
posure would  almost  certainly  involve  movement  of  some  of  the 
subjects.  Take  the  painting  of  Diana  or  Chritt,  by  Edwin  Long, 
RA.  Will  any  one  pretend  that  if  he  had  a  group  of  figures  and 
natural  background — the  living  scene  in  fact — thus  arranged,  he  could 
nse  a  small  enough  stop  in  his  lens  to  get  the  figures  throughout  so  well 
defined  as  they  are  in  this  painting  'i  Then  look  at  the  landscape  by 
R.  W.  I.ieader,  A.R.A.,  and  see  whether  the  definition  throughout  la 
more  like  that  of  the  "naturalists"  or  of  the  photographer  who 
tries  to  get  aa  good  focus  as  he  can  throughout  the  picture.  These 
paintings  are  not  exceptional  in  respect  of  detail,  but  represent  the 
great  majority  of  woA  of  the  best  painters— subjects  of  a  portrait 
character  excepted — as  before  mentioned.  If,  therefore.  Dr.  Emerson 
is  right  in  condemning  the  photographera  who  get  what  definition 
they  can  throughout  the  picture,  he  also  condems  the  paintera 
whose  work  we  naturally  look  to  aa  ideala  for  photographers  to 
imitate  artistically.  It  ia  not  to  the  point  to  sav  that  photography 
will  define  more  minutely  than  artists  paint,    "fhis  argument  only 
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WtMea  to  the  part  in  focus,  and  does  not  apply  to  the  great  part  of 
S^  picture,  wlich,  according  to  "  the  naturalists"  contenUon  shoiJd 
K"  or  ess  out'of  focus?*  Moreover,  alt Wh  at  the  one  plane  he 
representation  may  be  more  minute  in  detad  tlan  the  painter  wouH 
SSnkit  worth  his  while  to  imitate,  the  difference  mtliis  respect  is 
not   necessarily  dther  an  objection,  or  even  noticeable  at  ordinary 

^'n'^^nrdStion  of  details  in  parts  not  desired  to  be  prominent  is 
often  spoken  of  as  though  prominence  was  mainly  due  to  the  presence 
of  fine  detail.  This  is  not  necessarily  so,  and  it  is  indeed,  generally 
ST)eaWng,due  to  the  character  of  lighting  or  amount  of  exposure 
rather  than  to  focus  that  detaUs  become  objectionably  prominent.  _ 

Criticism  of  particular  pictures  is  distasteful  and  not  conclusive, 
because  a  principle  may  be  right  or  wrong,  independent  of  the  cha- 
racter of  individual  results.  Dr.  Emerson,  however,  so  challenges 
criticism  by  such  statements  as  this  b  just  as  it  should  be,  that  one 
mav  be  excused  for  specifying  what  seem  to  us  to  be  faults  in  the 
models  be  puts  before  us.  With  regard  to  the  photo^aph.  Where 
Winds  the  Dyke,  one  of  our  members,  at  a  former  meeting,  remarked 
that  if  the  lower  part  of  the  picture  were  covered,  it  could  not  be  told 
what  that  which  does  duty  for  a  tree  was  intended  to  represent. 
With  such  criticism  possible  it  certainly  seems. to  be  juggling  with 
•words  to  say  that  out-of-focus  effect  must  be  used,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  interfering  with  structure.  The  Maish  Pastoral  is  certamly 
a  pleasing  picture,  but  rather,  I  think,  in  spite  of  that  out-of-focus 
characteiistic  of  one  side  of  the  picture  than  m  consequence  of  it.  If 
the  sheep  to  the  right  of  the  picture  had  been  in  better  focus,  I  believe 
the  picture  would  be  better,  and  certainly  more  like  paintings  such  as 
those  of  H.  M.  B.  Davis,  for  instance.  Taking  the  work  of  painters 
generally,  do  not  the  photographs  of  Gale,  England,  and  Bedford 
more  nearly  resemble  them  in  genpral  definition  than  do  such  pro- 
ductions as  we  are  now  bidden  to  look  upon  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
picturesque  ?  Do  they  not  also  enable  us  to  see  better  what  exists  in 
nature  ?  If  on  both  hands  the  answer  is  they  do,  let  us,  at  all  events 
for  general  work,  not  abandon  the  old  models  for  those  now  attempted 
to  be  set  up. 

A  preference  for  the  representation  of  the  details  of  nature,  ns  a 
general  rule,  does  not  involve  a  denial  of  beauty  of  its  own  kind,  as 
belonging  to  such  works  as  those  of  Mr.  G.  Davison  and  the  series  of 
large  head  studies  shown  last  year  by  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark.  How  far 
this  special  kind  of  beauty  is  esteemed  in  comparison  with  the  beauty 
of  the  more  fully  expressed  details  of  nature  as  seen  in  a  finely 
focussed  photograph  must  be  very  much  a  matter  of  individual  taste, 
and  in  any  case  we  may  admire  the  artistic  power  displaj^ed  in  the 
selection  and  treatment  of  a  subject,  even  if  holding  the  view  that  a 
smaller  pinhole  would  have  yielded  a  result  still  more  gratifying  to 
one's  own  taste.  _       _  .  .  .     „ 

Don't  use  or  be  misled  by  catch  words.  "Pictorial  definition 
is  an  expression  that  has  been  taken  up  on  the  assumption  that  some 
sort  of  definition  other  than  that  recognised  as  being  in  focus, 
is  entitled  exclusively  or  particularly  to  the  designation  pictorial. 
"  Biting  sharpness,"  as  applied  to  photographic  lenses,  is  another 
catch  word.  The  expression  will  not  bear  analysis,  but  it  suggests 
something  unpleasant  in  connexion  with  fine  detail,  which  may  lead 
away  the  judgment  of  the  casual  hearer  to  the  idea  that  unpleasant- 
ness is  inherent  in  finely  detailed  work. 

There  are  subjects  and  occasions,  as  has  been  stated,  where  a  loss 
of  detail  may  be  desirable,  but  these  are,  in  my  view,  the  exception. 
With  these  exceptions,  and  with  the  understajiding  that  "  sharpness  " 
is  used  in  the  photographic  sense  of  fine  detail,  and  not  the  painter's 
sense  of  accentuated  outline,  I  believe  that  Captain  Abney's  propo- 
sition is  thoroughly  sound — that  photographs  should  be  sharp  all 
over,  and  that  a  near  object  should  be  as  sharp  as  a  far-off  one. 

W.  E.  Debknham. 


TTTR  PREPARATION  OF  THIO-SIN AMINE  FOR  POSITIVE 

DEVELOPMENT. 
1.  Prkpabation  of  allyl-sulphocyanate,  or  oil  of  taugtsrd,  CjHjCyS. 
Take  black  mustard  seeds,  bruise  and  macerate  twelve  hours  with 
five  parts  of  water;  distil  till  no  more  oil  passes.  Separate  the  oil, 
and  use  the  aqueous  distillate,  which  contains  some  oil  in  solution  for 
macerating  fresh  seed. 

The  crude  oil  is  dehydrated  by  calcium  chloride,  and  redistilled  till 
■colourless.  It  boils  at  145"  to  160°.  The  distillation  should  be 
effected  in  a  draught  cupboard,  or  other  means  taken  to  avoid  contact 
with  the  vapour  of  the  oil,  which  has  a  very  unpleasant  effect  upon 
the  nose  and  eyes. 

_  2.  Saturate  the  oil  with  ammonia  gas,  or  mix  it  with  three  to  four 
times  its  Tolume  of  strong  aqueous  ammonia.    Set  aside  until  it 


crystallises,  and  filter.    The  mother  liquor  should  be  boiled  to  expel 

ammonia,  and  evaporated.  -^r  r«:,  r,  n  tr      ■     • 

Thio-sinamine,  or  allyl  -  sulphocarbamide,  N„CS  C-jH-Hj,  is  in 
shining,  white,  inodorous  prisms,  having  a  bitter  taste.  It  melts  at 
70°  to  74°,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  or  ether. 

A.  Pebcy  Smtth,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S. 


NATURALISTIC    DEFINITION. 

[Oommnnication  to  the  London  and  Provincial  Photograhic  Association.] 
Naturalistic  definition  cannot  be  in  a  greater  degree  a  question  for 
photographers  than  for  the  professors  of  any  other  graphic  art  which 
aims  at  the  gratification  of  the  sentiments  through  the  organ  of  vision. 
Therefore,  I  cannot  conceive  of  the  question  being  conclusively 
settled  on  any  parallelism  between  the  human  eye  and  photographic 
lenses,  and  it  is  matter  of  considerable  satisfaction  to  find  the  subject 
removed  this  evening  from  the  field  of  optics  to  its  more  legitimate 
one,  that  of  sesthetics.  .        . 

In  considering  this  question  of  naturalistic  definition,  it  will  be 
well  to  clear  the  ground  of  iUl  useless  surroundings,  and  as  it  is  before 
all  things  a  fine-art  subject,  it  is  desirable  to  determine,  if  possible, 
what  are  the  purposes  of  fine  art.  In  the  art  of  portraiture  it  is  the 
endeavour  of  the  artist,  and  within  the  possible  scope  of  his  art,  to 
appeal  to  the  beholder,  not  only  with  the  more  or  less  truthful  repre- 
sentation of  his  sitters,  but  also  of  their  mental  as  well  as  their  physical 
characteristics.  It  must  be  quite  understood  that  in  saying  this  I 
am  merely  repeating  accepted  axioms  based  on  the  works  and 
customs  of  the  most  celebrated  portraitists  of  all  times.  If  these 
axioms  be  accepted  now,  and  the  works  I  have  alluded  to  be  stu(^ed 
in  relation  to  the  question  before  us,  it  will  generally  be  found  that 
every  other  object  or  accessorv  in  the  portrait  but  the  person  repre- 
sented is  duly  subordinated  to  it.  That  the  result  has  often  been 
admirably  effected  by  photographers  goes  without  saying ;  and  1 
suppose  this  success  has  not  a  httle  depended  on  the  possibility  ot 
adjusting  their  greatest  powers  of  definition  to  the  features  of  their 
sitters,  letting  other  and  subsidiary  matters  remain  more  or  less  out 

of  focus.  ,  ^-      ^i.. 

Now  I  think  it  must  occur  to  most  of  us  contemplating  this  ques- 
tion of  definition  from  the  ffisthetic  standpoint  that  a  parallelism  to 
the  rules  applying  to  portraiture  must  be  looked  for  to  some  extent  as 
holding  good  in  the  treatment  of  other  subjects  in  art.     Let  us  take, 
for  instance,  a  group  of  figures,  pre-supposmg  of  course  that  these 
have  been  selected  and  posed  with  some  regard  to  hnear  harmony  and 
composition ;  it  would  seem  that  the  first  consideration  is  to  repre- 
sent them  as  in  relation  to  one  another  in  a  contributory  sense  to 
some  action  or  sentiment.    If  this  be  allowed,  it  follows,  as  in  the 
case  of   portraiture,  the  environment,  though  contributory  to  the 
general  effect  desired  to  be  produced,  must  be  of  secondary  mport. 
and  not  necessarily  so  weU  defined  as  the  figures  themselves.    Indeed, 
the  importance  of  the  group  is  really  emphasised,  not  by  the  actuality 
of  the  surroundings,  but  by  their  suggestiveness.     Of  course,  one  is 
not  prepared  to  say  that  this  has  been  invariably  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment  adopted  in   all  artistic   representations   at  all    times,   but    1 
think  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  purposes  of  illustration  are  best 
served  by  filUng  the  mind  of  the  spectator  with  the  main  subject  of 
the  pictorial  drama,  rather  than  equally  with  the  accessories,  as  much 
is  gained  by  teUing  the  story,  whatever  it  may  be,  with  directne^. 
If  this  principle  of  due  subordination  has  not  been  adhered  to  in  the 
methods  of  all  painters,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  circumstances 
alter  cases,  and  the  pictorial  is  not  suited  to  all  purposes  of  art,  and 
it  is  enough  for  us  to  remember  that  it  is  the  principle  invariably 
followed  and  adhered  to   in  that  most  important  school  of   genre 
painters  to  which  photography,  in  scale  and  general  range  of  subject, 
may  be  most  naturally  affiliated— I  mean  the  Dutch  school. 

In  the  treatment  of  pure  landscape  there  are,  and  always  will  be, 
those  who  ignore  art  altogether,  and  insist  that  the  physical  fact  is  of 
the  same  or  greater  importance  than  the  mental  aspect.  With  tliese 
we  happily  have  nothing  to  do.  We  wiU  rather  deal  with  those 
who,  not  content  with  subordinating  the  receding  planes  m  deference 
to  an  agreeable  aerial  perspective  and  the  custom  of  the  greatest  land- 
scapist^  would,  by  means  of  a  pinhole  or  other  blurred  focus,  make 
the  entire  work  accessory,  so  to  apeak,  to  a  plane  of  greater  or  less 
definition  in  the  beholders  brain.  This  may  be  conjuring,  but  it  can 
scarcelv  be  called  fine  art,  whose  highest  attribute  is  to  call  up 
sympathy  between  the  beholder  and  the  creative  or  interpretative 
spirit,  the  class  of  works  I  am  alluding  to  are  called  inipressioni^t, 
and  besides  their  not  being  in  general  convincing  to  the  spectator, 
cause  him  frequently  to  doubt  whether  they  truly  reflect  the  con- 
viction, if  any,  of  the  artist  himself,  so  that  that  sympathy  I  have 
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«tated  M  a  chtimcMriatie  kttribate  of  fine  art  nrelj,  if  ever,  can  hare 
4Sat  It  h— ahrwymemad  to  me  that  Ae  hnra  af  liwiui»^  in  the 
jnybic  and  glyptic  arts  are  as  inexorablo  an  thon  which  n>t«m  tkct 
of  miate ;  and  it  may  juatlr  be  oterrad  that  the  aim  of  OK  greiftat 
rraziabM:' 


I  in  thair  hannooiea  and  imtnnwiliation, 
bare  held  the  end  oooatantly  in  riair  that  their  gnutatt  art  ia  in  eon- 
trihating  and  l^Ting  ralue  to  thematic  expreaBion.  Neither  Beethoren, 
Schahert,  MtndelMohn,  nor  Wigner  bhirr  their  main  idea  or  motire, 
bat  itriTa  to  iMiew  it  on  the  ear  mad  aund  by  Ibe  jadidotu  badc- 
grovnB  01  0UHtJiDQtive  uuitimiy* 

WkatkBrpbotdgfniphertwin  uju^we  to  take  —Hb*  <Hh>  liiwlit 
irafa  that  have  broagbt  aboat  this  diwnnion,  or  tMowtmmmiwtm 
to  b»  —iauiily  inflinnoad  by  them,  it  far  the  pbotoanpben  to  decide ; 
hattWaiMat»«r  thaawatio*  to  the  outside  {Mblic,  if  worth  eoo- 
iil— Hm»,  — siftyAww:— la  th«flMtphoa,whaUer  the  highest 
aim  of  on  at  eaa  to  aUtmvd  tobotbomonor  laaataeUaiaHtalian 
of  aaoAttt  (I  rafbr  here  to  aone  reeeat  fiiMie  exhibiti);  «d, 
bather  ftotomahj  is  properly  andRataod  by  photo- 
Ma  foaMMUM  daftiutim  ia  so  soMaatiw  of  fog  ?  Also, 
rtjwy—ayjhwwiy  Mr^the  sabi>a«M  lol  the  shadow 

h  most  exeat  my  otter  of  the  giiffcii  art*— f>.,  m  MuHiuu  and 
detail— aw  sol  taWyiog  thair  art  am  gtoltif  ving  thtaaaelres  in  the 
e(  their  lapsee  or  iTiSMrdinrr  tlutm  altogether  for  the 
of  m  la^sr  or  SMate  pinkolf? !' 

Priup  H.  Ni 


ZEISS'  NEW  OBJECTIVB& 
V—Tuftn  lAekiimtU  ami  Afn  \\ iiaMfl). 
la  the  new  tiiplet  the  tnaetinsie  e<  eelleeilng  ao  the  mm  hand,  and 
eotrsetiag  the  sptarieal  aad  ahrsaMlia  abeastisn  eo  the  other,  are 
diatsihalad  tiliiiiB  »»o  sifiaH  iImibU  ot  the  eptieal  lyataBiBsaah 
•  «^f  thM  thetaaatlnael  mllsathw  ia  aUottad  to  tm  ■aeeBW*id  eel- 

r  aOsetad  by  a  taUe  or  triple  eaaartad  eombfaw- 
el  either  paaitife  or  Mgatifa  iaaaa  faiatitcd  betaaan  the  two  f oemar 
Itolee— eliaeaafcgMlhail— lailiiiias  e<  Iba  eaae  that  tke 
aeleetioa  of  the  glaas  «atpi(7ad  for  aaafa  a  type  of  eeMtswtlBB  ia  variaUs 


)te«Webtha«aaHtiaaor 

r«s  tanned  hy 
Aow  te  «M*h  the  OMT  bk«i  af  glaaa  SM  Mpiofad,  and  whiab 
being  distingaished  hy  aa  alnoat  ptotctiooal  dbpandoa.  pemit  three 
to  ha  asaabteed,  are  tcimed,  aceosdiag  to  Abbe's 

X.—Xmthit  iki  n^pto  ityoi  fc  wan. 
The  iaetiuiutut  teand  beee  the  ■WMAMtaia>'aanariMr<aC).aadwM 

I  wia  W  mm.,  aid  thaapiifw  of  IbelwgHldiiVbngmWmm. 
aptitiBa  waa  detMriool  by  flteHihelTa  method,  and  tonad 
toboMaM.  y—  Ihie  the  islllri  ajartars  wae  Mneed  aad  fcwad  to 
be  ,',,  «liMi  ayaiB  saffichntly  mar  wMli  the  ann^Nr  ^  given  on  the 
diaphragm.  The  diameter  of  the  naiimam  folly  illnminated  field  was 
113  cm.,  wbkh  giMa  (be  ngle  barisM  by  the  objeetive  as  117' ;  with 
the  saiaDsBt  slop  the  MtaiWaB  hmnmm  (ooaida  tbo  edge,  bnt  the 
dlaiaetw  «f  the  Aeld  Dhmrfnated  ifc«  deereasea  toSSem..  whioh  oorre- 
speads  ta  aa  aagia  o<  B*.  Thii  waald  permit  of  (he  etapfaymeat  of  a 
M<«Bam.pbMe. 

A  «— bB  •(  praalhal  teats  wan  omIb  with  hage  ptalaa,  both  in  the 
itadw  Bh  n  ■ha  and. 

Vet  aae  ia  tba  paitiait  Modto  AaOtlaMire  ma  af  aonns  sloaw  than 
tba  Painai  peatrait.ab)astlte  md  paMnit-eaieseepe  hitherto  fai  nas, 
which  have  a  ntellaa  apaMase  el  ea»<|aart<r  sod  o«w ;  baa  it  pmred 
HmN  to  be  4«dti  taartB^y  rapU  lor  poctiailB  aad  gwupa  ia  the  stadio 

flaaapBwaMlahHM»n>tM«ia.haamidaplaU«ith*  Mop  f-'i  aad 
two  asionrls'  eapuwxe.    The  raaalt  showed  a  satialaelaip  firtAathm  et 

a  Mop  of  ODe-flflMh  was  oaad  wiOi  the 

af  laaB  eao  to  two  seeooda,  with  good  Ugbt, 

aO  ovai  a  aSxia  em.  plate,  the 

rfibt  ap  to  the  edi^,  a  tent  which  eoold  be 

I,  aa  the  whtli  (Md  was  ooeopied  ^  boildiiiR*.    The  triplet 

ia  the  repiodnetioa  of  eagrariaga  by 

The  lepiiidaittwi  wae  flsat  of  all  made  apon 

with  a  field  19xM  m,,  tbe  naaU  beiag  aoBpiato  d«d. 
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nition  thronghoat,  while  for  reprodnetions  in  which  sharpness  of  line  was 
lose  ligiQy  demanried,  a  afae  of  10  x  SB  em.  ahowed  adeqpate  sharpness 
llawighiwil.  The  triplet  apoehroraate  gave  good  reprodnetions  of  coloored 
objects  with  abovo  aiaa. 

The  ohjaetriu  waa  btae  fram  ■•  %to  tpot,"  aad  distiagnahert  by  eijnable 
daptb  or  t*  the  edge  of  the  field. 

2.  Tkt  Thfift-Aehmmate. 

This  instmment  bore  the  raanataetarer's  nnmber  (15),  and  had  a 
maximum  apertnre  of  58  mm.,  tbe  largest  diaphragm  having  a  diameter 
el  4S  nan.  Tbe  tasting  showed  that  the  efleetive  apertnre  (Stainheil) 
had  a  dianeter  of  43  aun.  The  loeaa  was  found  to  be  Mi  mm.,  whidi 
agrees  wlfllnisatij  dose  with  tbe  350  mm.  indicated. 

The  relative  apartare  taraad  oat  to  be  one-sixth,  agiaeing  snfficiently 
doee  with  the  ratio  ^  given.  The  objeetive  was  ftree  from  focal 
dlBweaee  and  spherioal  distortion.  The  diameter  of  the  largest  field 
iaeladed  waa  TOobl,  eoneapaadim;  to  an  angle  of  109* ;  on  employing 
tba  anallast  slop,  ttia  field  was  diaiiaiahed  to  48  cm.,  oorreaponding  to 
an  ai^  of  «H\ 

In  tlie  stodio  tlie  insiiuiaaut  b^iavod  similarly  to  the  triplet  ^lo- 
ohnanate,  bat  gave,  hoswrar,  a  smaller  image,  being  as  it  is  a  smaller 
objeetive. 

Vnth  tHaphragm/ff.  tbe  objeetiTe  of  tbe  size  tested  gave  good  resohi 
with  eabinet  size.  For  landseapea  and  bidldingB,  the  stop /-SO  was  toond 
to  giva  a  wBU.4Bflaad  iaaage  of  38  X  as  em. 

Here  alao  tba  ofoMa  iJsUibulion  of  definition  op  to  the  very  edge  of 
tlia  field  when  the  «"«"««»  stop  is  osed  is  very  noticeable.  The  objeetive 
waa  tree  fraa  Ugbt-apot,  though  wlua  tba  landscapes  were  taken  the 
sky  WM  fiaa  boaa  eloads. 

n.— Taaxnio  m  Wiaa-saau  A»4aiR>iu>E. 

Two  ob^eetf  ISO  of  thia  type  of  diftreat  eiaea  were  tested.  The  type  ia 
eompletely  nasyonaattteL  The  emeature  of  the  front  lens  is  slight,  aad 
it  ia  eenafdarafafy  soaBsr  tiiaa  the  back  lens,  which  ia  of  high  convexity 
aad  aboat  (MMt  Am  diaaeter  of  the  boot  leas.  The  revolving  diaphragm 
ia  stiaated  between  tba  tao  pair  of  lenase. 

(a)  Widt-^ngU  AiuutitimaU  {f=aO). 

This  instroBient  was  the  larger  of  tbe  two  tested.  lu  number  waa  88, 
aad  tiie  fhnt  lens  bad  a  '*^— **"  of  80  mm.  (without  setting) ;  that  of 
the  back  lens  beiag  62  mio. 

The  practical  tasting  of  the  focal  length  gave  244  mm.,  consequently  a 
swflhmwitly  near  i^ieement  with  that  indicated,  namely,  240  mm. 

The  ^'"~-»f  of  the  largest  atop  or  apertoro  in  tlie  revolving  diaphragm 
was  13  aim.,  the  efleetive  aperture  being  found  to  be  14  mm.  Tbe 
leUtive  apertose  (340  :  1^  waa  iiiiiinaaiij  j^. 

The  "— fc~-  field  waa  70  em.,  iiiiiil|if  Ung  to  aa  angle  of  110* 
to  111*. 

The  otieetive  waa  fraaten  leeaa  iliMwii  aad  apbMoal  aberxatsee. 
the  baatraaMt  waa  ao^lerad  wttb  the  aaiaUaat  atop  bat 
aadanexpos— of  eaetotwosasoads.    Very  good  definitian 
waa  obtsiaad  with  aOx4» am.  plats. 

For  laaisMpis,  sootewbat  lees  sharpnesa  ia ratpwred,  and  alarger  pUta 
can  oonaeqiiently  be  eiaphpad. 

The  hwtrament  may  be  aaed  for  reproducing  engravings,  although  the 
small  degree  ol  brilliaaey  makes  the  treatment  of  delicate  engravings 
dilBcolt. 

The  wide-angle  anaatigmate  is  thus  mainly  tnltod  for  landscapes  and 
architecture,  in  which  coanaxion  most  be  painted  out  its  complete  free- 
dom trom  reflex  imagaa,  even  when  a  conaiderable  amount  of  clear  sky  is 
'-T'?''r'  in  the  field  o(  view. 

(!•)  H'idU-anfiU  AtuutifmMU  {/siaO). 

lUk  iaatnnent  (No.  U)  was  similady  oonstraoted  to  tbe  preceding, 
aad  waa  dssigaad  for  18x34  em.  plates. 

Tba  Bbjsstiee  waa  Iroe  faom  tocos  dJOsreaoe  and  ephesiaal  aberration. 

Tistiagthe  loaaa  gave  /=:  131  nua.,  iA,  eoavlate  agiisaasiit  with  the 
IsaaB  iadleatad  (190  tana.). 

The  diametesa  were:  from  lens,  Mu  mm.;  back  lens,  33  mm.  The 
iMgaet  diaphwirar  had  aa  aperture  et  6  am. ;  the  efEeetive  aperture  was, 
however,  0-6.  The  rdative  apertnre  dgdwsail  final  theae  daU  was  conse- 
quently ^^.    The  htfgest  field  bad  a  diameter  of  83  cm.  corresponding  to 

an  angle  of  108*. 

Both  interiors,  landseapea,  and  boildiags  were  well  taken  with  this  wide- 
angle  anastigmate.  Plates  of  lu  x  24  cm.  could  be  used  with  the  smallest 
diaphragm. 

This  instmment  is  particularly  remarkable  lor  its  eqtiable  distribution 
of  depth. 
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It  U  especially  suitable  for  baildings  and  interiors.   For  the  former,  the 
ezpoenres  were  one  to  two  seconds  ;  for  the  latter,  half  to  two  minntes. 
III. — Anastiomate,  1  :  6'3,/:=150  mm. 

The  rapid  anastigmate  (No.  75)  is  a  wide  angle  for  instantaneous  work, 
•nd  consists  of  five  lenses — a  double  cemented  front,  and  a  triple  cemented 
back  combination.  The  largest  lens  diameter  is  equal  to  thejlargest  effective 
pencil  of  light,  and  stands  to  the  focal  length  in  the  relation  of  1 : 6-3  as 
indicated  on  the  objective  itself. 

On  testing,  it  was  found  to  be  free  from  focus  difference  and  spherical 
aberration.  The  focus  was  found  to  be/=151  mm.,  which  may  be  con- 
siderered  in  complete  agreement  with  the  150  mm.  given.  The  front 
lens  has  a  diameter  of  25  mm.,  the  back  lens  of  21  mm.  The  largest 
atop  has  a  diameter  of  20'5  corresponding  to  an  effective  aperture  of  22 
mm.,  from  which  results  the  relative  aperture  ^.  The  objective  nnstopped 
has  an  eflective  aperture  of  22  mm.,  corresponding  to  a  relative  aperture 
of  ij  The  diameter  of  the  field  with  largest  stop  is  about  27  cm.,  corre- 
sponding to  an  angle  of  84°.  With  the  smallest  stop  the  diameter  is  24 
cm.,  corresponding  to  an  angle  of  about  75°. 

This  objective  gives per/ect  definition  with  the  largest  diaphragm  (/=  ' ) 
over  a  field  of  7^  x  OJ  cm.  With  the  smallest  diaphragm  it  gives  perfect 
definition  over  a  field  of  13  x  18  cm. 

The  instrument  is  very  rapid,  and  is  excellently  suited  for  instantaneous 
work  out  of  doors.  With  the  smallest  stop  it  approaches  the  wide  angles, 
Jgat  is  more  rapid  than  they  are. 

IV. — Anastiomate  1 :  10,  /=  260  mm. 

This  anastigmate  is  a  rapid  wide  angle.  The  back  and  front  lenses  are 
close  together,  and  the  angle  included  is*  100°. 

The  objective  tested  (No.  130)  was  free  from  focus  difference  and 
spherical  distortion  with  focus  approximately  260  mm. 

The  measurements  were :  front  lens  diameter,  26  mm. ;  back  lens,  24 
Jnm. ;  largest  stop,  18  mm. ;  the  relative  effective, aperture  corresponding 
to  which  was  ■^.  The  maximum  field  with  largest  stop  had  a  diameter 
of  63  cm. ;  with  the  smallest  stop  it  was  56  cm.,  the  corresponding  angles 
being  100°  and  94°  respectively. 

For  instantaneous  work  out  of  doors  this  objective  proved  itself  to  be  an 
instrument  of  the  highest  order.  With  full  aperture  it  gave  instantaneous 
Tiews  of  streets  of  18  x  24  cm.  size  with  perfect  definition. 

Views  of  buildings  18  x  24  cm.  were  taken  with  the  smallest  diaphragm 
but  one  (/-50)  and  turned  out  perfectly  sharp  ;  while  landscapes  30  x  40 
•cm.  and  over  could  be  successfully  taken  with  the  smallest  diaphragm. 

The  instrument  is  excellently  suited  for  reproductions,  owing  to  the 
correctness  and  definition  of  its  lines  ;  and  on  smaller  plates  {e.g.,  18  x  24 
tsm.)  it  is  well  suited  for  reproducing  engravings.  For  larger  reproductions 
larger  objectives  of  this  type  would  doubtless,  to  judge  from  the  tests 
applied  to  the  smaller  instrument,  give  good  results. 

This  wide-angle  anastigmate  is  excellently  adapted  for  buildings,  land- 
scapes, reprodnctions,  and  instantaneous  work.  The  reflex  images,  too, 
are  very  favourably  situated,  so  that  brilliant  negatives  may  be  obtained, 
«nd  no  light  spot  is  observable.  Dr.  J.  M.  Eoia. 

— Pliotographitche  Correapondenx. 
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Nkw  Jkna  Glass  Lenses. 

By  W.  Weat,  Highgate,  London. 

Me.  Wbay  has  been  constructing  a  new  series  of  lenses  for  detective 
or  hand  cameras  of  Jena  glass,  having  foci  varying  from  four  inches 
to  six  inches,  and  he  sends  one  of  the  latter  for  critical  remarks. 
As  the  majority  of  cameras  of  the  class  for  which  this  lens  is  con- 
structed does  not  exceed  the  quarter-plate  size,  we  tried  it  on  such  an 
one,  and  found  that  with  an  aperture  —/-S  it  defined  with  great 
sharpness  all  over  the  plate.  As  it  behaved  so  well  when  on  the  small 
camera,  we  tried  it  on  a  larger  one,  and  found  that  it  covered  an 
8J  X  6J  plate  well,  in  this  latter  case  employing,  of  course,  a  small 
diaphragm.  The  sample  sent  us  is  neatly  fitted  with  an  iris  dia- 
phragm of  great  scope, 

♦ 

RECENT  PATENTS. 
APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 


No.  17,936.— "Improvements  in  Apparatus  for  Supporting  Photographic 
Negatives  during  Development."    L.  Heluwell. — Dated  November  7,  1890. 

No.  17,990.— "Improvements  in  Instantaneous  and  Time  Shutters  for 
Photographic  Purposes."    J.  L.  E.  HktnY.u— Dated  Noveinber  8,  1890. 

No.  18,029.—"  An  Improved  Photographic  Printing  Frame."  W.  H.  Smith. 
—Dated  November  8.  1890.  

PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

Improvements  in  Photographic  Cameras. 
No.  5860.    Harry  R.vnsom,  122,  Newington  Butts,  honion.— October  18, 1890. 
This  invention  relates  to  improvements  in  photographic  hand  or  detective 
cameras  wliereby  a  number  of  plates  may  be  successively  exposed  in  a  simple 
and  convenient  manner. 

In  carrying  out  my  invention  I  provide  a  rotating  shaft  or  cylinder,  to 
which  is  hinged  a  number  of  sheaths  or  holders,  in  which  the  sensitive  plates 
or  films  are  placed.  The  cylinder  is  iwiapted  to  be  rotated  in  a  suitable  case  or 
1)0X,  and  is  advantageously  formed  with  as  many  sides  as  there  are  plate 
holders,  say  twelve  for  example  :  the  sheaths  or  holders  are  flexibly  hinged  to 
the  cylinder,  and  a  suitable  ratchet  arrangement  is  provided  to  allow  of  the 
cylinder  being  rotated  one-twelfth  of  a  revolution,  each  movement  bringing  a 
plate  in  a  proper  upright  position  opposite  the  lens  and  against  a  flexible 
frame,  which  helps  to  retain  the  plate  in  a  rigid  position  during  exposure,  but 
allows  the  sheath  or  holder  with  the  plate  to  be  passed  through  it  when  the 
cylinder  is  turned,  whereupon  the  plate,  by  its  own  weight,  falls  down  clear  of 
the  lens,  bringing  the  next  plate  into  position  for  exposure. 

In  practice  I  find  it  advantageou.s  to  form  my  sheaths  or  holders  so  that  they 
shall  act  as  springs  to  clip  the  plate  firmly,  and  to  form  them  in  parts  adapted 
to  slide  one  upon  the  other,  so  that  they  may  be  used  for  different  sized  plates, 

I  employ  a  drop  shutter  with  suitable  arrangements  for  operating  the  same. 

In  some  cases  I  adopt  an  auxiliary  lens  outside  the  case,  adjusted  and 
working  with  the  operating  lens,  whereby  I  am  enabled  to  accurately  focus  the 
object  to  be  photographed.  

Improvkment-s  in  the  Method  for  Producing  Intense  Light  by 

Maonksidm  or  by  other  Glowing  Materials. 

No.  11,784.    John  William  Charles  Cowen  Schirm,  20,  Potsdamerstrasse, 

Berim,  W.,  Germany.— OctoJer  18,  1890. 
One  of  the  two  methods  hitherto  known  for  producing  magnesium  light  consists 
in  diffusing  magnesium  powder  from  above  into  the  flame,  while,  with  the 
other  metliod,  the  lightening  material  is  supplied  to  the  flame  from  below  or 
sideways.  Though  the  latter  metliod,  owing  to  its  comparative  economy  in 
the  material  employed,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  first-named,  it  still  involves 
great  waste  of  material,  as  a  proportional  diffusioH  of  the  magnesium  over  the 
flame  cannot  be  attained,  and  consequently  a  portion  of  the  luminous  material 
fails  to  receive  full  glowing  heat. 

The  said  waste  of  material  is  intended  to  be  effectually  obviated  by  the 
improved  method,  in  which  the  magnesium  is  not,  as  in  tlie  above  methods, 
supplied  to  the  flame  from  outside,  but  mixed  with  the  current  of  gas  before 
the  latter  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  burner,  while  the  velocity  of  said  current 
is  at  the  same  time  increased  so  as  to  expel  the  magnesium  powder  in  a 
diffused  state  from  the  burner. 

The  claims  are  : — 1.  The  method  of  producing  intense  light  for  photographic 
or  other  purposes,  consisting  in  mixing  luminiferous  substance  or  substances, 
such  as  powder  of  magnesium,  or  equivalent  material,  with  a  current  of  ga.s 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  gas  at  the  mouth  of  the  burner,  and  diffusing  said 
luminiferous  material,  and  expelling  the  mixture  from  the  burner  by  the 
pressure  of  the  gas  proper,  substantially  as  and  for  the  purpose  specified. 
2.  The  method  of  producine  intermittent  or  flash  light,  consisting  in  mixing 
luminiferous  materials  with  a  current  of  gas,  or  other  combustible  vapour, 
prior  to  such  current  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  burner,  diffusing  them,  and 
conducting  the  mixture  to  the  burner  or  flame  by  means  of  a  pressure  produced 
by  a  gas  or  vapour-compression  device,  which  is  in  communicating  connexion 
with  the  burner  tube,  the  whole  combined  and  operating  substantially  as 
illustrated  and  described.  

A  Photographic  Posinq  Chair. 
No.  13,381.    James  McKbnzie  Dow,  Ogdensburg,  St.  Lawrence,  New  York, 

United  States  of  America. — October  18,  1890. 
This  invention  relates  to  posing  chairs,  more  especially  adapted  for  photo- 
graphers, although  equally  adaptable  to  other  purposes,  and  it  consists  in  part 
of  the  combination  with  a  suitable  seat  of  a  series  of  adjustable  parts,  rest 
supports,  and  braces,  adapted  for  varied  and  independent  adjustments  for  the 
head,  back,  arms,  &c.  ;  also  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  said  head, 
back,  and  arm  rests,  combined  with  other  parts,  whereby  an  independent 
vertical  and  lateral  adjustment  may  be  had  ;  and,  thirdly,  in  the  construction 
and  combination  of  the  several  parts,  whereby  such  cliairs  may  be  utilised  with 
a  p-eater  degree  of  efficiency  than  wlien  otherwise  constructed. 

The  object  of  the  invention  is  to  provide  such  chairs  with  such  parts  and 
adjustments  that  the  subject  to  be  operated  ujmn  may  be  posed  more  properly, 
and  to  the  desire  of  the  photograplier  or  other  person  posing,' or  being  posed, 
than  by  any  other  means,  and  at  the  same  time  ensure  the  greatest  amoimt  of 
comfort  to  the  party  being  posed. 

Tile  details  miiy  be  <leduced  from  the  claims,  which  are  as  follows  : — 1.  The 
combination  with  a  suitable  seat,  of  supporting  rods  extending  around  said  i 
seat,  and  secured  thereto,  vertical  supporting  rods  for  the  back  and  liead  rests,  | 
loosely  mounted  on  said  supporting  rods  to  sUde  and  fulcrum  thereon,  wliereby  I 
said  vertical  supporting  rods  may  be  adjusted  laterally,  and  means  for  ad-  J 
justably  supporting  the  lower  ends  of  said  vertical  supporting  rods  in  at 
manner  to  allow  the  same  to  be  adjusted  backward  and  forward,  substantially  | 
as  described  and  for  the  purpose  set  forth.  2.  The  combination  with  a  [ 
suitable  seat  of  horizontally  arranged  .supporting  rods,  extending  around  said  J 
seat  and  secured  thereto,  couplings  supported  on  said  supporting  rods,  andj 
provided  witli  tension  springs  for  engagement  witli  said  sup])orting  rods,  and  I 
Vertically  arranged  head  and  back  rests  supporting  rods  supported  by  saidj 
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inlMUBtunjr  M  daMribad  aad  tat  the  pnrpoM  wt  forth.    3.  The 

DB  with  k  soitsbla  nat  gr  buut,  provided  wita  hofixontally  urmngcd 

»HH»fffiiH  rods  axtcadiDg  ■rorad  the  mbm  and  nipportad  Uwrabr,  of  Ttrti- 
calljr  anaactd  wajifoitii^  rods  ai^oftebly  nipportod  in  coapliiia,  nid 
ooapIiMi  bring  looMlr  moanted  oo  miA  horinnUllr  unnged  rod*,  and 
■a— ftrndlnUhhr wppgrtingthafcwwraadof the  nld  vartical  ntpporting 
radL«WMbytka1iaekaadkadi«liMnrh«Tea  rertical,  iataral,  and  back- 
ward aad  taward  a4iii(tBMnt,  mbatantfclly  a*  datcribad  and  for  the  pnrpoae 
f«t  forth.  1  In  a  poainc  chair,  tha  wwiibMtinn  irith  a  laitable  aeat  or  ftime 
and  two  or  mora  mpparung  roda  acennd  thereto,  of  tnbnlar  rod*  moanted  on 
■aid  rapporting  rodi,  aad  having  an  maalahla  eonnexion  at  their  lower  end  with 
borijaataDy  ananged  aarrated  roda,  wUA  extend,  and  an  looaelr  rapported 
at  their  free  ead  beneath  aaid  aeat  or  tttmm,  aad  a  dog  eopportad  oy  eaU  leat 
or  ftaaa  adapted  to  anaga  eaid  aenatad  roda.  nibetaatially  aa  daeeribed  aad 
for  tha  parpoea  ert  brth.  5.  In  a  poaiag  chair,  tha  combinatioa  with  a  aeat 
or  ftnaei  provided  witt  lupporting  IMI  aaeoad  thereto,  of  tnbolar  lodi, 
adapted  far  tha  aapport  of  the  back  aad  kaad  rMta,  looaely  nooatad  on  «id 
auupmHag  roda^  aad  eoaaeeted  at  thrir  hvar  ead  with  homaetallr  aiiaaged 
roM^  aad  aliav  jtvatally  aeenred  to  aalfcaed  I^Baiea,  aawwrted  by  the  aaid 
aeat  crfrnae^  aad  adapted  to  looaaly  Hpfart  the  bee  end  d  tha  aaid  hort- 
aataOy  anaaged  roda,  aabataatiaUy  a*  dMMbad  aad  for  the  popoee  eet  torth. 
■i  The  coabiaatlaa  with  a  eoitabla  tmkm  fkuae  of  rapportiag  rode,  extending 
[artially  aroaad  tha  aaaw  aad  aaearad  Ikaate,  vertically  anund,  aopportiag 
rada  looaely  ■onatod  th—oa,  aad  kariMateUy  ananged  aanaiad  roda,  to  oaa 
end  of  which  aaid  vartieal  roda  are  ailMiMd  a  dog  adapted  to  «V««  with 
eatd  aanatad  rede,  nd  earia^lorated  M  aaid  vetUoaUy  awaigad  aappertiag 
rodi^  adapted  to  kaap  tha  aiid  harfaoatel  rod*  fonnected  thereto,  iaaagigo 
meat  with  the  aaid  dofc  aahataalUir  ••  <tT<l:iiil  aad  for  tha  porpoaa  act 
forth.  7.  Iaaporia(eM>.tlMMMiMMM  with  aaa»arftam*,nfOTldod 
with  eaupwtlag  isdiLartteMtig  fMliilraaaad  the  aaa  ad  aaearad tharaloh 
of  vertKaDy  aiiaimeil  roda^  eappartad  If  aaid  aapportiag  t«U  ia  noapllngeL 
to  have  a  veiticaraad  latanl  adiaataaat  thenon,  aad  horiaoniaHy  airaagKl 
toothed  or  canted  rod%  to  which  tho  lower  end  of  aaid  vcrtioally  arranged 
roda  are  attaaad,  aad  a  alaava  BddMkaviag  a  ewivel  aaaaaitoii  with  raid 
chair  or  frame,  adivted  to  a^aitatlrafMt  aad  OBMawilk  tha  aaid  hori- 
aontaUya»Taagadiad»aihateaHillyaaMa  fcrthe  patpoaa  cat  fcrth.  &  In 
•  poring  chair,  tha  combiaatica  wilk  a  laat  or  frame  of  wtieaUy  arranged 
aapaoraig  roda,  ptvotally  eapportad  by  mlA  aeat  or  frames  at  a  point  botwean 
thrirwdi^  aad  Borlaartallyanaagid  IMS  Maaaetiag  with  aad  eapportiag  the 
loaw  eada  of  aaid  ««rtieal]y  amafad  ndi^  «d  aieavea  pivotatty  aeeortd  to  tha 
dmir  or  ftaoaa^  or  a  part  ttoooi;  nr  Am  npyort  of  the  fkaa  ead  of  aaid  hori- 
aoBtally  ertinjed  roda,  aabctaatiany  at  daaeribed  and  far  tha  pnrpoae  act 
forth.  9.  ThaeoeaUaatioaiaapariaf  Alfr,  witha  laatorframeof  pivotally 
eappcttad,  vwUeaUy  ananfid  roda,  hritaatally  anmogad  toothed  or  eemtad 
fad%  eaaaiMllM  with  tha  tower  cadi  «f  arid  vertically  anaagad  rod*,  a  dog 
tatmiflUfil^miiUtilhKi  or  aaratad  ndi,  aad  a  cprtag  adapted  to  exert  en 
eiaatk  awecaw  apca  caid  eerrated  m  taothad  rod%  to  kaep  tha  earn*  fai 
with  tha  aid  dog,  aahatMHally  a*  daaeribad  aad  far  tha 
forth,  la  la  a  nateg  cMr,  the  caaiblaatioB  with  a  aoit- 
aaat  or  tttmm  of  a  rotrtahio  vatically  aad  horiMetaJly  a4in«Uble 
reat,  aabataatially  aa  ilaanrlhrf  aad  for  tha  parpoae  act  forth. 
II.  Ik*  aowMaatlnn,  wilk  a  riaUriMy  pUU,   of  a  eompoaBd   eliding, 

1  plau  or  dia^  provided  with  a 

i  far  tha  a^JMliUetcceptiaoof  arod,  atianavarae 

with  *aid  iMglladiaal  maing,  a  damping  pUta, 

raaopariag.  aadaact  ecrtw  ibr  adjutably 

diac  tad  aaid  dnapteg  plate,  enb- 

j  far  tke  paryaaa  eet  farth.     U.  Ahaadran,  for 

,  aoariaUag  oftao  aram,  adnilad  at  one  cod  far  tha  aapacrt  of  tha 

I  or  other  ebfeet,  aad  at  their  oppone  aa<l  hava  a  eeparate  pivotal  oon- 

aaiioa  with  a  eapportiag  plate  or  dkc,  aad  aict  ktcw  far  adiii«tably  Hamping 
aaM  aaaaiaiiag  pfato  ar  diae  oa  a  riatioaary  pUto  or  diac,  with  tha  pivottd 
aadi  «f  told  awa  tatwaaa  tha  a^iaeaat  wufaiii  of  tho  anM^  aahalaatteUy  a* 


danftad  tod  far  tha  parpoae  act  fcilk. 

laraoriMBna  c*  axd  cumiicTmu  wm  PBcmoRAPHio  CAxnuuk 

No.  I7,3U.    rttm  UlALL,  13.  HhelgHe  ioa.i,  Battenca-riaa,  Samy.— 

Octoaar  ll,  lata 

Mr  imtrovrmaate  ia  pkotooaphie  euMna  ooiuiitt  of  an  ontar  box  or 

prefMbly  of  a  netaagalar  eaapa,  wtthk  whid>  *n  two  boxee  and  a  tisvaniag 

caiff^c^  aad  SttodwiUi  eaitabt*  viow4adMa. 

The  top  box,  which  i*  plaead  ia  a  hcrtialal  potition.  I  call  tha  diaehargiag 
box,  whin  haa  farmed  on  or  In  lU  fanar  larfora  naitable  grooved  reeeeaee  to 
reorive  tha  atada  or  proiectiao*,  whidi  are  oa  the  exterior  enrfhca  of  mitablo 
eanien  which  eoatun  the  eenritiva  piitaa  or  Sims  to  bo  expoeed.  On  the 
ooteida  of  tha  diacharging  box  an  oaa  or  more  piaoea,  oa  which  an  formed 
atada  ar  jaoJauUoaa,  whkh  projaet  lata  tht  inner  aidee  or  end*  of  tha  box  to 


hinged 
af  whteh  i«  fonned  soitabla  gnflaa  to 
tha  HaWto  pUtea  or  Uma. 
Tha  lower  box,  Whieb  la  pbcad  ia  a  tartirjil  rK-»i(ion,  I  call  tha  racriving 
MS,  aad  haeon  OTinlt*  inMrenrfaaepDn  ■  to  correipoiid  with  the 

diaehariiag  twz,  and  i*  fitted  with  a  all^^  inner  conace  of  which 

i*  a  •pnifc  aad  on  the  aztarior  haa  aaitabte  mrw^  vt  retain  the  carrien  with 
tha  eaaMva  pWaa  or  Uma  after  havteg  iwrived  them. 
Tha  tnwillng  earriafi  la  fatmid  to  that  It  nmv  'ti^Tiev  In  raitable  mnnen 


or  gnova*  farmed  In  or  ca  tto  laaer  eaifaee  nf 
tnvri  in  a  limited  directioa  backward  Md  V 
carrlaga  are  pivoted  one  or  mora  level*,  the  ot 
pivoted  oa  the  aster  miiiea  of  the  hinaad  bn'  - 
or  theae  lew*  may  ba  dieptaeed  with  aadthali'i 
gravity. 


nx  Ot  caae,  and  lo 

lie  aidee  of  which 

•  •  '•  \rym  being 

.rjins;  box, 

vltofaUby 


The  tiavetsiag  carriage  if  actuated  by  a  atnd  or  other  suitable  method  firom' 
the  outaide. 

The  inner  mrface  of  the  outer  caie  is  also  provided  with  suitable  guides  to- 
receive  the  projections  on  the  plate  or  film  carriers,  ao  as  to  guide  them  in  the 
passage  (h>m  toe  discharging  to  the  receiving  box. 

A  box  similar  in  oonalnction  to  tiiese  boxes,  which  I  call  the  store  box,  is 
also  formed  with  grooved  neaeeen  on  its  inner  surface  to  correspond  with  the 
groovee  in  the  other  boxaa,  and,  furnished  wiUi  a  sliding  lid,  this  box  serves  to 
convey  tha  sensitive  plates  or  films,  each  in  its  carrier,  into  the  disctiazging  box, 
and,  when  empty,  to  reorive  the  expoeed  plates  from  the  receiving  box. 

In  the  ttotA  end  of  tha  rectangular  outer  case  is  placed  the  lens,  which  can> 
be  a4jn<ed  from  the  ontsida  lor  focussing  pnrpoees  by  either  a  rack  and 
pinion,  cam,  levers,  or  other  suitable  method. 

The  covering  and  uncovering  of  the  lens  ia  effected  by  a  segment  of  a  circle 
having  an  opvning  in  the  centre  and  opaque  ends,  so  that  the  lens  is  always 
covered,  except  at  the  moment  of  exposure  ;  the  segment  of  a  circle,  which  may 
be  made  of  metal  or  other  raitable  material,  is  pivoted  at  the  centre  from 
which  the  radius  is  stmek,  aad  actuated  hy  either  rack  aiid  pinion  or  levers, 
pivoted  at  suitable  distanoea  Itom  such  centre  that  will  cause  it  to  oscillsto 
at  will. 

Ptatea  or  films  that  are  not  contained  in  carrien  can  also  be  used  in  this 
oaaiara  if  simply  backed  with  paper  or  other  opaqne  material ;  the  side  groovea 
on  tha  netaagalar  caae  ia  this  method  an  ao  rarmed  so  that  at  one  portion  of 
the  paasage  of  the  tiavaniBg  eairian  they  can  be  partially  withdrawn  to  allow 
the  plate  to  paas  into  tha  raeairins  box,  and  alao  no  grooves  an  required  in  the 
aevoal  discharging;  rserivlag,  and  ston  bovea. 

An  arraagamaat.  \n  meana  of  cam,  or  lever,  or  scnw  motion  can  be  adapted 
to  the  bottom  ofdlaoaaiging  box  and  to  the  edgea  of  receiving  box,  whenoy  a 
motlaa  eaa  ba  ghwa  to  tM  plate  to  throw  it  out  of  the  perpendicular  and 
tMoztarioi 


•staricrifrscinired. 

T^  laaa  or  ftant  enatelrdag  toe  lens  can  also  be  made  to  change  its  position 
rither  by  maaaa  of  acrowa,  lovws,  or  cams,  or  the  like,  and  actuated  from  the 
ontsida. 

A  toothed  or  ntehat  whaai,  having  on  oaa  portion  of  its  circumference 
flnrss,  thns  tmaiag  aa  laillaatnr  to  ragistar  tha  Boadar  of  platae  expoeed,  is 
aflaad  to  the  aide  or  aadi  of  diarhaiging  box,  and  a  pawl  which  is  actuated  by 
tho  opaaiacaBd  dosing  of  this  box  engages  with|this  wheel,  causing  its  nvoln- 

A  finder  or  fladen,  aad  alao  a  foensaing  indicator  fixed  on  that  part  which 
eontaiaa  tha  laaa,  coaaplatas  tha  camera  taken  aa  a  whole,  the  exterior  being 
covered  with  any  matoial,  and  take  rach  external  appearance  as  may  b« 
deairad  by  the  user. 

The  to  aad  fro  motion  of  the  tra%-eraing  carriage  is  utiliaed  for  the  setting  and 
nieasing  of  a  aaitobls  expoaing  shutter  by  means  of  levers,  nek  and  pinion, 
cam  motioB,  or  tha  Ukai 

The  mode  of  nsiag  tha  oaraera  ia  thus :— Alter  the  plates,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  seveni  lids,  an  tranaferrad  bodily  and  In  a  masa  fh>m  the  Hton  box 
— erhicb  Is  temporarily  fixed  to  the  diachai^giag  box  in  a  boiizontal  position  to 
the  axis  of  the  lena  an  thaa  conveyed  by  the  action  of  the  travening  carriajn 
to  the  vertied  position  aad  placed  in  tne  Ihmt  of  the  reodving  box,  which 
retains  them  ready  for  expoaon,  and  such  action  to  be  npeated  plate  after 
plate,  until  >dl  ba  transfterad  ften  the  discharging  box  into  the  reodving  box 
and  can  then  be  removed  bom  thence  into  the  ston  box. 

iMmommTB  ni  Bosv  roB  CoanAVSvm  amd  CHAXaixa  PBorooiuraio 

Dbt  PLATai. 

"So.  19,918.    GaoROB  Bkaklkt  and  Oaoaai  BomRWORTH,  Clay  Cross, 

Darby.— October  18,  1890. 

Tm  inproveoMBt  is  in  the  means  sdopted  to  ensnn  the  ddlvery  into  the 

a  siagie  plata^  and  for  thia  parpoae  we  employ  the   following 


A  rectangular  box  with  two  of  its  oppodte  sides  dosed  by  meana  of 
•lUling  door>  has  flttni  inside  it  a  rectangular  frame,  whose  outside  dimen- 
sion an  lees  either  in  laagth  or  brmdth  than  the  interior  of  box,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  redprocating  aelloB  bdng  communicated  to  it  by  a  button  or 
push  ttvm  the  exterior  of  the  box.  Attached  to  one  side  or  end  of  the 
frame  is  a  lever  pivoted  by  its  cantn  to  the  frame,  and  one  end  attached 
to  a  portion  of  the  boi;  ao  that  on  moving  the  (Vame  an  increased  move- 
ment u  given  to  the  othsr  mi  of  the  lever.  This  lever  is  so  arranged  that 
when  the  tnmt  ia  at  oaa  sad  of  its  path  it  projects  Into  the  interior  of 
the  (hune,  and  when  at  the  other  end  is  withdnwn  underneath  the  ftame; 

At  the  opposite  side  or  enl  to  the  lever  then  an  attached  to  the  box 
two  slips  of  ta«ss  or  other  metd  which  lie  under  the  tnme,  and  when  the 
frame  Is  at  tlut  end  of  ite  path  which  causes  Uie  lever  to  project  they  also- 
protject  into  the  interior  of  the  frame,  thus  forming  rapports  upon  which 
the  photognphic  plates  can  rest  without  frdling  through  the  interior  of  the 
fhune. 

Attached  to  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  box  an  guides  which  serve  to  keep 
the  pUtes  in  such  a  position  that  they  deMxnd  by  their  weight  into  the 
interior  of  the  (tame,  and  net  upon  the  two  dips  of  brass  and  projecting 
end  of  lever. 

Tha  ead  of  fhune  to  which  lever  Is  attached  must  be  eqnd  to  or  slightly 
la  azcaaa  of  thickneaa  of  one  plate,  and  the  oppoaite  end  of  ftame  must  have 
ite  edge  thinner  than  one  plate,  the  reason  Ming  that  the  movement  of  one 
end  formk  a  space  for  the  end  of  a  plato  to  be  moved  into,  and  the  other 
enil,  by  the  movement  of  the  frame,  comes  in  contact  with  the  lowest  plato 
and  moves  it,  and  if  too  thick  would  come  in  contact  with  more  than  one. 

With  regard  to  nmaining  sides  of  Iknma  the  thickness  is  immaterial. 

The  opening  in  flrame  is  not  placed  exactly  to  coindde  with  opening  in 
bottom  of  box,  but  aUgfatly  overlaps  in  direction  of  the  end  where  the  lever 
is  placol,  so  that  the  edge  of  lower  opening  forms  a  rest  for  the  plates  after 
the  end  of  lever  is  witharawn,  and  wDile  the  lever  on  the  return  motion  of 
the  redprocating  fhune  is  pushing  bock  the  plate  so  that  it  may  fall  through, 
lower  opening. 

At  the  same  ead  of  box  as  lever  is  a  small  latch  of  brass  or  other  metali 
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which,  being  pivoted  on  end  of  box,  has  its  loose  end  lying  on  frame,  and 
by  means  of  an  inclineil  path  formed  in  frame,  falls  when  li-ame  is  moved 
to  that  end  of  box,  and  prevents  more  than  one  plate  being  dropped  at  once 
should  they  vary  slightly  in  thickness.  ,_        ,    ,  . 

The  action  is  as  follows  -.—Having  placed  the  required  number  of  plates 
in  the  box  while  in  the  dark  room  and  closed  the  slides,  when  you  require 
to  remove  one  you  place  the  dark  slide  of  the  camera  in  the  grooves  pro- 
vided for  it  in  bottom  side  of  changing  Ijox,  then  press  the  button  home, 
when  the  bottom  plate  is  pushed  off  the  projecting  pieces  of  brass,  and  on 
releasing  the  pressure  the  plate  is  pushetl  by  means  of  the  lever  and  springs 
back  under  the  projecting  pieces  uutil  it  falls  upon  bottom  door  of  changing 
box,  so  that  when  this  door  and  that  of  dark  slide  are  withdrawn  it  falls 
into  the  dark  slide. 

After  exposure  in  camera  the  dark  slide  is  placed  in  top  grooves  of 
changing  box,  the  slides  or  doors  withdrawn,  the  catch  of  dark  slide  released, 
and  tlie  plate  falls  back  into  box. 

The  frame  is  moved  in  one  direction  by  pressing  the  button  or  push  and 
is  returned  by  means  of  spiral  or  other  springs. 


^UettngiS  of  &octette<s« 

m 
MEETINGS   OP  SOCIETIES   FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


DateolKeetiiw. 


November  18  ... 

::    1^:: 

19  ... 
19 
19  ... 

19  .. 

20  .. 


Name  of  Society. 

North  London 

Glasgow  &We8t  of  Scotland  Am. 

Bolton  Club  

Bristol  and  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

Bury    

Hyde    

Manchester  Camera  Club 

Kdinbur^h  Photo.  Club 

Photographic  Club 

London  and  Provincial /... 


Place  of  Meeting. 


Wellington  Hall,  Islington,  N. 
180,  West  Regent-street,  Glasgow. 
The  Studio,  Chancery 4ane,  B^ton. 
Queen's  Hotel,  Clifton. 


Victoria  Hotel. 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-atreet,K.C. 

Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Baainghall-st. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
NOTEHBEB 11; — Ordinary  meeting. — The  President,  Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.,  in 
the  chair. 

Captain  W.  de  W.  Abnby  read  letters  which  he  had  received  from  Colonel 
Waterhou.se  containing  specimens  of  prints  from  several  negatives  obtained  by 
using  carbamide  in  the  developer  (eikonogen).  He  had  found  that  by  the 
application  before  development  of  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  nitric  acid,  or  of  a 
three  or  four  per  cent,  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash,  there  was  a  great 
advantage  in  the  clearness  of  the  resulting  picture,  but  that  even  greater 
clearness  could  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  bromide  of  copper  similarly  applied. 
Bichromate  in  the  developer  in  small  quantity  also  worked  well.  He  found 
that  he  could  scarcely  give  a  sufficiently  short  exposure. 

The  Presidknt  then  presented  to  Messrs.  Bhedwar,  G.  Davison,  Lyddell 
Sawyer,  Ralph  Robinson,  Willdnson,  and  Green,  Cross,  &  Bevan,  the  medals 
awarded  at  the  exhibition,  and  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Judges  and 
the  Hanging  Committee. 

Mr.  if  Chapm.\n  Jones  then  read  a  paper  on  Uaisity  Ratios  as  AfecteA  by 
DevetojniieiU.  The  paper  de.scribed  some  experiments  undertaken  to  ascertain 
the  correctness  of  the  statement  by  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield  "  that 
the  photographer  has  no  control  over  tlie  gradations  of  the  negative,  the  ratios 
of  the  amount  of  silver  deposited  on  the  film  being  solely  dependent  upon  the 
exposure."  The  result  of  Mr.  Jones's  experiments,  some  of  which  were  shown, 
and  calculations,  which  were  placed  on  tne  blackboard,  negatived  the  proposi- 
tion of  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield,  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  wish  to 
detract  from  the  value  of  their  experiments,  and  desired  to  express  his  thanks 
to  them  for  the  trouble  tliey  had  taken  in  making  so  many  estimates  of 
density  for  him.  He  had  sent  these  gentlemen  an  advance  proof  of  his  paper, 
in  order  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  replying,  which  they  had  done  in 
wilting,  and  which  reply  he  now  read. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dkbenuam  said  that  it  had  been  accepted  by  photographers 
gsnerally  that  variations  in  development  might  be  successfully  employed  to 
regulate  the  gradation  in  the  plato.  General  acceptance  of  propositions  did 
not,  however,  in  photography,  necessarily  imply  absolute  correctness,  and  it 
was  well,  therefore,  to  have  them  called  in  question  and  examined.  In  the 
present  case  the  accuracy  of  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Drillield's  denial  of  the  power 
to  affect  the  gradation  of  ilensity  in  the  negative  after  exposure  seemed  to  be 
impeached  by  what  many  photographers  believed  they  had  experienced,  a 
power  to  produce  a  negative  showing  gradation  in  the  lights  upon  a  plate 
which,  with  normal  development,  would  have  been  sulficiently  over-exposed  to 
produce  reversal  of  image.  A  weak  point  in  photograjdiy  was,  as  Captain 
Abney  had  put  it,  an  absence  of  comidete  range  of  gradation  at  the  two  ends 
of  the  scale  of  light.  If  Messrs.  Hurter  and  DriHiold's  proposition  was  correct, 
there  was  no  hope  for  even  a  partial  remedy  for  this  evil  by  treatment  with  the 
developer.  Then  at  the  least  exposed  end  of  the  scale  he  thought  it  undeniable 
that  a  very  different  effect  on  a  normally  exposed  plate  was  produced  if  de- 
velopment was  stopped  early  and  intensity  obtained  by  treatnieut  subsequent 
to  fixation  from  that  which  resulted  when  the  details  in  the  shadows  were 
developed  out  to  the  full. 

Captain  Abney  agreed  with  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Jones's  paper.  Ho  be- 
lieved that  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Drmield's  calculations  were  mistaken  owing 
to  the  use  they  made  of  logarithms.  Almost  .tnything  might  be  cloaked 
under  logarithms.  A  very  small  error  in  a  logaritlim  v^ould  make  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  final  result.  Mr.  Delwnhani  had  shown  that  the  fact  tliat 
revenal  of  image  might  be  remedied  within  certain  limits  of  over-exposure, 
pwved  that  the  gradation  of  density  might  lie  affected  by  development.  In 
some  of  his  own  work  in  photographing  mountain  scenery  in  Switzerland  he 
had  found  it  necessary  to  greatly  over-e.xpose  the  lights,  or  there  would  be  no 
picture  of  the  shadows.    W  itli  ordinary  development  such  a  negative  would  be 


useless,  but  by  using  the  proper  means  the  gradation  was  fairly  rendered,  ir 
there  was  no  control  over  the  gradation  of  density  the  photographic  world  hadt 
been  lying  under  a  delusion  for  over  forty  years. 

Mr.  Valkntine  Blanchabd  thought  that  photographers  had  all  experienced 
the  control  of  gradation  to  be  obtained  by  variations  of  development.  On  one 
occasion  plates  had  been  brought  to  him  to  be  developed  that  had  been 
exposed  by  a  distinguished  artist  not  acquainted  with  photograiihic  details. 
They  had  been  grossly  over-exposed  ;  but  the  first  plate  developed  showing 
this,  the  remainder  were  saved  by  preliminary  immersion  in  bromide  solution 
and  continuation  of  the  development  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  ammonia. 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  Messrs.  Hurter  and  Driffield's  reply  did  not  appear  to 
attempt  to  meet  any  of  the  arguments  that  he  had  brought  forward.  He 
could  not  see  that  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  .statement  that  development 
cannot  influence  density  ratios  was  affected  by  the  fact  that  his  investigations 
had  been  experimental  rather  than  mathematical. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
NovE.MBER  6, — Mr.  T.  Bolas  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Stuabt,  of  Glasgow,  showed  some  lenses  by  Zeiss  in  which  the  new 
Jena  glass  was  used,  the  first  of  the  make,  he  believed,  that  had  been  brought 
lo  this  country.  Tlie  angle  of  view  covered  was  remarkably  great.  The  work 
of  one  of  the  lenses  of  nine-inch  focus  was  shonn  on  a  plate  of  15  x  12,  and  it 
would  even  cover  22  x  16. 

The  Chairman  remarked  upon  the  exceedingly  deep  curve  of  the  back  lens, 
and  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  said  that  in  that  respect  it  somewhat  resembled 
one  of  Darlot's  former  series,  the  hemispherical  lens. 

The  ChairiMan  considered  it  a  triumph  of  optical  skill  to  produce  such  a 
lens.  Zeiss'  microscopic  objectives  were  extensively  used  in  the  histological 
schools  in  this  country,  and  it  was  matter  for  congratulation  that  he  had  now 
turned  his  attention  to  photographic  lenses. 

Mr.  Stuart  considered  that  one  advantage  was  that  the  perspective  seemed 
less  violent  than  with  other  lenses  of  wide  angle. 

Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  protested  against  the  idea  that 
one  lens  could  give  more  violent  perspective  tlian  another,  the  point  of  sight 
being  the  same. 

Several  members  opposed  the  views  of  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Debenham,  and 
Mr.  Stuart  undertook  to  photograph  the  scene  which  had  led  to  the  present 
discussion  with  another  lens,  and  send  the  two  for  comparison  to  a  future 
meeting. 

Mr.  Taylor  judged  from  the  reports  he  had  received  from  the  Continent 
that  Zeiss  had  achieved  a  very  greitt  success  in  the  constniction  of  these  lenses. 

Mr.  Stuart  inquired  whether  there  was  any  varnish  that  would  prevent  brown 
stains  on  the  film  when  it  became  wet  whilst  in  contact  with  silvered  paper. 
He  had  tried  several,  and  thought  he  had  now  succeeded,  inasmuch  as  a  plate 
had  remained  uninjuied  on  the  corner  coated  with  this  varnish  after  being 
exposed  for  a  fortnight  out  of  doors,  in  a  place  where  much  rain  had  fallen 
and  soaked  the  paper. 

Mr.  Archer  Clark  advocated  the  use  of  ground  glass  for  glazing  printuig 
room.s,  especially  in  the  winter.  The  amount  of  light  that  passed  through  was, 
he  said,  marvellously  greater  than  through  clear  glass. 

Mr.  Stuart  said  that  his  experience  was  so  much  to  the  contrarj-  that  his 
printers  would  not  use  the  ground  glass  portion  of  the  printing  room.  Ground 
glass,  too,  took  on  discolouration  or  stain,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  had 
to  renew  it  three  times,  while  the  plain  glass  which  had  been  in  use  all  the 
time  was  still  good. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Debenham  then  read  a  paper,  7s  Blurring  desirable  in  a  Pliolo- 
ffraph  1    [See  p.  727.] 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  .said  that  Mr.  Debenham  stated  that  Dr.  Emerson's  condemna- 
tion of  detail  in  other  than  one  portion  of  the  picture  involved  a  condemnation 
of  the  work  of  painters  as  well  as  of  photographers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr. 
Emerson  did  condemn  painters.  There  were  about  iialf  a  dozen  whom  he 
selected  as  worthy  of  being  considered  aitists,  but  the  great  body  were  con- 
demned by  him. 

Mr.  Archbr  Clark  thought  that  the  faces  of  the  men  in  the  haymaking 
picture  were  quite  sharp,  as  sharp  as  the  boots. 

The  picture  was  then  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Messrs.  J.  T.  Taylor, 
J.  Stuart,  and  A.  Mackie,  who  unanimously  decided  that  the  faces  were  not 
sharp  in  the  photographic  sense  of  being  finely  defined. 

Mr.  Debenham  said  that  that  just  illustrateil  the  point  that  he  mshed  to 
make  clear.  Sharpness  in  the  photographic  sense  existed  in  the  boots  and 
trousers,  but  these  did  not  strike  the  eye  on  that  account — as  according  to  Dr. 
Emerson's  projiosition  they  should  do — as  being  the  leading  feature  of  the 
picture.  Sharpness,  in  the  painter's  sense  of  being  strongly  defined,  did  exist 
in  the  heads  against  the  sky,  and  this  portion  therefore  became  the  leading 
feature  of  the  picture,  although  not  in  such  good  focus  as  the  boots  and 
trousers. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Newman  said  that  the  observations  which  he  had  to  make,  and 
which  he  had  put  into  the  form  of  a  paper  [see  p.  728],  were  prepared  on  tlie 
assumption  that  teclmicalities  were  not  so  much  to  be  dealt  ^vith  that  evening 
as  aesthetic  principles. 

The  Chairman  was  inclined  to  think  that  photography  could  not  emphasise 
one  subject  without  the  danger  of  making  other  subjects  in  the  same  focal 
plane,  which  it  miglit  be  desired  to  subordinate,  come  out  emphasised  Jilso,  and 
it  was  a  question  with  him  whether  efforts  in  that  direction  would  not  be  more 
likely  to  meet  with  success  If  applied  to  the  printing  rather  than  to  the  taking 
of  the  negative. 

Mr.  Taylor  said  that  any  attempt  to  photograph  some  object  in  focus  and 
other  objects  immediately  surrounding  it  and  at  the  same  distance  not  in  focus 
must  fail.  Mr.  Thomas  Grubb  long  since  directed  attention  to  the  desirability 
for  certain  subjects  of  focussing  with  a  large  diaphragm,  as  giving  greater 
rotundity  and  a  better  picture.  Apropos  of  Mr.  Debenham 's  reference  to  the 
use  of  a  veil  of  smoke  to  separate  two  planes  of  the  picture,  he  remembered  to 
have  described  in  an  American  journal,  some  few  years  since,  how  he  photo- 
graphed some  headlands  in  a  scene  in  that  way,  keeping  the  fire,  of  course,  out 
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Mr.  P.  SvEurr  wid  lint  to  taUat  tk* 
bad  to  a  Urga  axtaat  nUatapntM  Db 


urial  per- 
>t  Cliuing 


of  tb*  Tfaw  of  the  amtn.    It  «■■  a 
mctitaL    H*  abo  *howed  iMnr  the 
Craacoohl  tbo*  b*  _ 

Mr.  OaboibaiB 

^ Dr.  fimanoo  iBflaiit  by 

natmaliam  tEs  Impmaisn  ooDrqrod  to  Oa  artUt't  mliul  by  the  acoaa  boilon 
him,  whkh  wa«  Tary  dUartat  from  Mr.  Dabcoham't  raaliim.  It  dapasdcd 
BpoD  wbathar  the  oiiaerTar  nca  with  aa  artiaf ■  tjtx. 

Mb.  OiEOwat  XswitA*  :  It  Menu  to  na  that  tLe  |>ower  of  artiitio  expraarion 
in  photogTsphy  ii  oat  of  the  (abjeet*  of  Manet  nicMt  ulkcd  about  in  the  pre- 
'       "      ""~  Dion  ia,  OB  the  avboe, 


•ent  day,  aad  •tan  at  tUa  aaatiwtlM  dMtnace  of  oi 
very  gnat.  Hoaarthr.  an  «•  aol  ill  jut  a  bit  tiral  of  it  and  aazioaa  to  be 
atiaawthiiigdaaf  tWiag  tha  Battar  aa  an  ooteiUer,  one  eaa  hardly  help 
tUaklag  that  than  auat  be  OTaetMat  ntjr  «nnf;  aoaiewbere,  lo  wroag,  that 
ana  after  a  whole  ieetalitht't  carafal  ttadr  aae  of  the  leailiag  pbotocnphic 
aadatfaa  of  the  weridaaannt  deride  how  affcetagraph  ihoold  lookwhcadomL 
Thi  nlilrtiaj  iifllial<|  laillaiia  iml  lliallila  mliiiii.  bet  the  dmfla.  like  the 
nMeet,  i*  Jaet  a  little  etale  now. 

One  photognphic  |»opbet  tolh  lu,  ia  told  blood,  that  all  iletail  In  a  jiicttm 
latobeofeqnal  tharpDeM.  It  owcaeaiay  feOown  ftnm  that  rtatement  that 
ewy  oi^aal  oa  the  print  may  be  eearvlad  Into  the  priadpal  aotiTe  at 
fliaiaia.  What  baooae*  of  the  taidHaalal  mlea  of  taimaa/  with  thU 
Umifikmttat-vttml  Ihrn  «he  atfa^  INfhrU  at  the  oppaaMa  «d  af  the 
alkh-tka  ptekale  aad  hevw».papar  fjMHaa !    Then  oertaialy  U  hannony 


of  aaeetla  thaJriaiwliKtluae  uftheManad  aad  unudgy  MrLTbea  another 
ae^tho  aatanlMfe  pholonaphy  aitWa,aaliMble  i^tttotaofaitialaof  the 
MUM  adMMl,  ara  th^  to  bo  tnaiadHrtDaalyr    Well,  eraa  thay  alao  don't 


they  tolw  tnaiadHftoaalyr  Well,  eraa  thay  i 
I  to  be  aatMy  npaond  of  ben,  at;  Arlhat  matter,  bmaay  other  pUoca. 
80^  wban  ia  OM  to  ebooaa  when  u  aaay  ataadanlt  of  ialUlibtlity  an  nieeil, 
aaok  eaa  with  a  teniUy  bu-wiadra  wrtttM  warranty  attaebad  I 

ftartiag:  wltb  the  amampflne  that  to  ba  a  pbotograpbar  «m  moat  be  able 
to  take  pbolagnmba,  eaa  would  hart  IkoMrt  that  npwaHa  of  tAy  yaan 
wmH  ba  ampS  ttoa to  artlfc aU  diapirtM  Mfotbe  beet aalhad of  takiw  tbeaL 
fct  h«B  wt  are  al  tba  bagiaaiBg !  I  ftr  «aa  am  errtaia  Oal  aaial  of  the  eo- 
<aiM«ttdktelMaiaawoak  aftii  aw>,  Boath  after  BMlh,  doaa  bana, 
BOt  tMd.  a»d  U  bat  a  Madiaaca  to  piMl  aiab  coming  to  the  ftaat  Aa  ottjec- 
tioe  wae  made  ban  laat  week  to  lamit  MBMriu  in  nntnl,  bat  I  cannot  help 
tUakiag  that  Ibey  an  my  naaM  tblMi  la  iatea«ify  with,  aad  that  they  an 
]Mr«KtIy  leaitlamto  waafoaa,  wb«  aaaA  «■  tbn  <en  then,  to  brtec  to  rbUcale 
laddkla  aad  aaAan  of  cban>  anlrali<r.  If  bmiliarity  oaa  bnad  oontMipt, 
ovtately  art,  or  wbal  b  tafaa  caiiajflj'  tm  it— by  theae  worthiea— haa  bees 

0  not.    To  the  achool  who  win 
natan  i*  to  ba  takea  aa  aba  la, 

"be  ay*: 


btongbt  to  iU  fewaat  itag*  of  intimacy. 

I  aay  tbia  baeaaae  t  mean  It,  a|iolOBWaf  to 
■  m  aatan  aad  aotUaf  bat  h.  aad  «y  Oh 


'loou  htm  the  work  of  a  maa  to  wbaaa'gMa 

That  aatan  b  alwaya  right  b  aa  imirtTaa  artirtically  aa  aatraa  aa  it  b  baa 
•eaa  Iratb  b  aaimaaUy  taken  for  gnalad.  Ntturr  L<  rery  lanlr  right  to 
hm  otteat  aran  that  H  miafet  almoM  be  aaid  that  natun  ia  anallT  wrong  ; 
:;.at  b  to  «y,  the  eoaditioB  of  tbi^p  that  aUll  Itiox  alxnit  the  pofeetiun  of 
harmoay  wortbr  a  ptetan  b  nn,  aadMl  eammoii  it  all."  How  Uttla  tbb  ia 
'  1,  aM  baer  datilUly  the  aMaal  la  aatan  UaooapladaaaabUaM,  may 
itkaaaMmiladatetaMnnBdncaci  by  a  twt  tMlbb  aaiML 
whSK  teaamaateaillHataUed  the  Mk  WMory  aeheol, 
woabl  aalaaad  aoUeiai  bat  *r  «M  lUMb  a^  that  M  tba  tet  of  tbab  wittily 
baiag  powvrfal  haoaaaa  aeeaptad  of  the  tbabt  onaa  eaaa  funUon,  aad  ao 
baeaaKageaU-«leetcd.tb*inacbaraBpa(alad:  -  He  itaada  fat  bUt  placee, 
barnnaaaadboldalgrth."  Banof  tbaa^Ter«iti<a,  barnadiaanaymatten, 
aad  «  anMb  aiiarlaiia  in  alL  aara  bb  8abjf<-t.  ExhorttH;  danoandag; 
dnaettar  mied  with  wntb  nd  eanintgi.  Bhsrtaig  powan  of  pwaiiialiiii 
aad  nribb  of  laagnage  to  ptmrr  nnflilna  Ttam  with  moch  tearbtag  baring 
aaa^  lo  bapart  InpMaire,  taaaartaat,  .hallow.  Deilaat,  dhuaaamt 
latau  Orrtai  art  o<eaM*itbhnilfarblb  the  geda  bear  aot  Saatia 
.•«  Iha  nOMIaa  artthal,  i«*Ib  ba  aablae  ilimatly  ftam  anpatata 

or  graaa 


plaaaaHtly  1 


l^liy  do  waieek  after  now  maatent  la  Ml  Ibe  >tary  of  tbe  beantifol  already 
eoapieU  I  What  b  th«e  to  leara  tbat  tba  Er«»'ept<  bewa  la  the  Marbiea  of 
the  FkrthaaoB  win  aot  ever  npaatr  WRk  a  maltitu.le  of  new  taachinga  aunly 
we  maatbe  bUadad. 

Mr.  Pnawiill  woold  like  to  bare  it  ex] '  it  ihoaM  be  amamed 

ttattaamaaion  eonieied  to  the  raiwl  h:  hiuld  !»  more  trohr 

deaerthad  by  aa  oot^oTfaeae  or  binnad  wuu»>ntJiiinn  tl«a  by  e«e  in  which 
thcdrtaOeaaaaiaaalaaaeaddhe' ^• 


PHOTOORAPHKRS'  BK>O'0LE.VT  A.-«OC:iATI0.\. 
Cn  Fri.UY  meaiag,  the  7tb  laat,  Iba  Pbatc^aphu    iUhihitton  at  Pall  Man 
« '  the  uaal  kin<Uy  coatom,  alloweU  hy  the  Pbotogmphic  Society 

01  .0  to  be  open  for  the  traaafll  of  the  rbotographen  Benerolent 

AaKwiaiioD.  Oalag  ae  doabt  to  tba  todaMaaey  of  the  weather  the  attendant 
waaaaalhrtbHiMaaaaiawrhiaaaBeaiiaak  At  a  qnarter  to  nine  aa  admirable 
■ila<loa  of  aMdaa  wat  abowa  oa  the  aarata  by  mtmoo  of  the  optical  lantern, 
the  ooatribnton  bdag  Mmaia  H.  D.  ttblaiira,  i"ii|iiilii.  P.  P. Cembrano, 
W.  Daeer,  W.  rkRlagba,T.  t,  Preeliaatm.  0.  if.  Ilaitiuga,— Uddle,  Poulton 
*aaM  jJ.  a  BoImT}.  a  a  WaUiaglaa,Mda  R  Wolbatoa 

la  Iba  coana  of  bb  apaatag  nmnfca,  Mr.  W.  Bedted,  Cbainaan  of  tba 
Caaaillaa  af  tba  Pbntimiapbwi'  BMatalaat  AtmrUt i«n.  aaid  that  daring  the 
paat  year  man  ealb  had  haaa  made  on  the  '  ■'■••  Amoriatioa  than  in 

any  Maviaaa  year  of  Ita  ailalaata,  men  th  viag  baan  gnatad  ia 

nod.  Tbbadgbtb«coaaidaNtamattarfareniiKT>i.>i>tion,  aaitahowad  that 
the  Aaaacbttioa  and  lb  ot()aeta«aM  baaaaili«  brtter  known.  It  w«a  to  be 
ngnMad,  boawai.  tbat  Iba  halllallua  waa  aot  taan  wi<lcly  aopported  by 
tbaaewboataaMafMan  Ibaa  mlgbt  ba  la  aaeb  a  poaitioa  that  thar  might  be 
dad  to  arafl  Ibamaalraa  of  lia  aaablauLi].  The  ndaiman  aabeerlption  wae 
■zed  at  ]<.  M.  pw  aaawa,  ao  that  tba  bamblaat  ra^  nbecribe  wttbont 
taxtag  hb  faauaiaaa,    la  waictartoa,  ba  aikad  fcr  a  hearty  role  of  tbaaka  to 


the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  for  having  placed  the  exhibition  at 
their  dupoeal,  and  to  thoee  gentlemen  who  had  allowed  their  slidea  to  be  used. 
Thb  was  accorded  by  aochunation. 

All  nenona  connected  with  photography  are  eligible  to  subscrilw,  and,  in 
tune  of  need,  to  receive  aaaiatauca  fh>m  the  PhotoOTaphers'  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation.   FuU  particuhua  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Secre- 
tar>-,  ilr.  H.  J.  Beaaley,  65,  Chancery-lane,  E.C'. 
—    » 

CAMERA  CLUa 
XoraxBER  6,— Mr.  F.  Howard  in  the  choir. 

Mr.  J.  Gale  raad  a  paper  mititled  ComUrif  RamUa  with  a  Camera.  There 
wai  an  excellent  attendance,  aad  a  very  interacting  lecture  was  delivend, 
iUoatratoI  by  a  great  nambo'  of  lantern  alidea. 

Previous  to  Ihe  paper  the  HoK.  Sicbbtabt  draw  attention  to  the  evening 
exhibition  at  ndl  MaU  on  behalf  of  the  Photopapben'  Benevolent  Aiisociation. 

Mr.  Oau  eommeaeed  hb  addraia  with  notaa  concerning  some  of  his  favourite 
conntiea,  and  then  proceeded  to  nrge  the  neoewity  for  observation  on  the  part 
of  the  photographer.  The  headx  of  hii  nubject  were  oottagw  in  landaoape, 
their  (tylee  and  the  material  lued  in  their  construction,  river  scenery,  counny 
i«nd<,  oommoni,  plooj^Ung,  and  harvesting.  The  questions  of  ''figure  In 
IanA«cape"  and  "li^ttag"  wen  alao  dticaaaed  and  illustrated  on  the  screen, 
and  the  lecture  throo^ioat  waa  adorned  wta  aztracta  from  the  )>oets. 

The  (abject  on  iTianday,  November  «,  wfll  be  .Sbi»«  Out  Pneeau  of 
Mutiny  LaHtrrn  .ftulr-t,  whan  Mr.  Ptlngle  wiU  read  a  paper. 

e 
HOLBORN  CAMSaA  CLUK 
No^-Kifaaa  7,— Mr.  T.  OUaena  Dear  (Vioe-Pnafclaat)  in  the  ohair. 

Mr.  a  Ctonm  ga*a  a  abait  laetan  oa  Old  Itrp  PtaU  Procatet.  He  aaid. 
At  tha  pnaeat  time,  wban  dry  nbtas  had  afaaaat  sapaneded  the  wat  collodion 
prooaaa  of  a  few  yean  ago,  it  might  be  interesting,  although  of  little  practical 
value,  to  glance  >«ck  oa  aooM  of  tha  early  photographic  uiucaaaea  which  per- 
mittad  tbe  plate  to  ha  prapai  ad  a  faw  hoan  bafcra  aaa  aad  to  be  eapoaad  in  a 
dryMata.  Ha  mmmaarnil  w«b  Nbyaa'a  dbaawry to Vn.% gtviag a deacriptioa 
oftbapraoaaa,  HaaaldHwat  worth  wfaiU  aottog  thrtnhii  proceaa  waa  atiU 
extaailialy  aaad  to  aavanl  of  tba  malhoda  of  phatagrapbic  angnring.  Soma 
of  tbaaa  pklaa  cooU  ba  aeaa  fai  tba  loaa  eoUaetioa  of  hbtorioal  photographic 
appantaa  at  Iba  MoatbKaaab^tOBMaiiaia,  which  had  bean  gathand  together 
tor  Iba  lai'lbaia  COBiittoa  aad  aflacwanb  placed  in  that  mnaeom.  Ha 
tboaebt  tba  aabtoaaa  af  IMt  aoDaotioa  waa  bat  little  known  among  aaaatean, 
and  ba  adviaed  tbaaa  praaaut  to  visit  tha  mnaenm  and  aee  thu  coUection.  Ha 
baliaradltwaatolkeMaaMidbal  SaetiaB.  He  thaa  daaoribed  the  Dagnerrao- 
typa,  wbiob  ba  tboagbt  waa  Oa  aioat  perfaet  dry  plate  prooeea  which  had  bean 
or  woald  be  iavantad.  Ha  tbw  went  on  to  apeak  of  the  introduction  of 
faromtoe  to  iacreaaa  tba  rapidity  of  tbe  pUta,  and  of  Mr.  H.  Kox  Talbot'a 
proearn  aa  vavar,  and  Ito  aohaeqaaat  modiHeationa  and  improvemenU.  After 
anaaktaa  af  tba  variooa  diaeovariaa  by  Hir  John  Hara^al  and  aUnding  to 
Hiipaa  da  tW.  TMor^  albamaa  praoaae,  ha  traoad  the  hbtory  of  the  v^ona 

oollodbB  |iin mm  wbfeb,  ap  to  tha  bat  aaraa  or  eight  yean,  had  been  moat 

extanaively  need,  and  the  iaaananbb  metboda  which  were  tried  in  order  to 
obtato  aatiabctory  dnr  pbtafL  apadany  mentioning  Dr.  Hill  Norrb's  dry 
pUtaa.  Ia  apaaMai  of  tba  aaOadtoalbamen  pUtea,  be  said  he  had  never  aaen 
any  roedara  dry  pUa  tbat  eeold  give  the  fine  depoait  which  these  pbtaa  gave. 
He  tboagbt  the  gnat  advanoaa  in  dry  plate  photomphy  were  doe  to  the  intro- 
daetioa  of  alkaline  develooBMBt  by  Major  Rnaaall.  Although  MjO*"  KoaaaU 
tbaa  gan  a  grtat  impetua  to  diy  phto  pbotopanby,  ba  waa  aader  the  imprea- 


I  Toy  few  < 

Ir.  a  BaTarm  aakad  if  it  wan  poadble  to  oMato  ao  faaage  oa  a  dry  pUte 


Yes ;  but  tba  image  b  very  faint.    It  waa  moat  noticeable 
amonnt  of  chlotida  of  ailrer  waa  praaent  fat  tbe  pbte. 


SOUTH  liOMDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
NiivKMBEB  7,— The  PreaidMrt  to  the  chair. 

Eight  memben  wen  eleetad. 

Tbe  members  were  entarlainad  by  the  Hon.  TaaaaraBB  (Mr.  H.  O.  Baakf) 
with  A  Tour  to  iJu  t'hnnnti  Utvtdt,  the  lectnra  being  iUustrated  with  a  aariaa 
of  viewB,  aumy  of  them  taken  \n  Kim^lf 

Mr.  Ransom  brooght  befon  the  Society  a  novelty  in  focussing  screens.  The 
•creen  conaiated  of  biely  groaad  gb■^  in  the  ceutn  of  which  then  is  a  trans- 
pannt  spot  about  half  an  Inch  in  diameter.  On  the  application  of  the  ordinary 
foeuaiag  glaaa  tbe  camera  b  at  once  transformed  into  a  teleeoojie. 


THE  L.V.\TEUN  SOCIETY. 
Tbb  annual  general  meeting  of  thb  Society  waa  held  on  Novetiil<er  3. 

A  selection  of  about  seventy  elides  belonging  to  tbe  Society'x  loan  collection 
were  afterwards  shown  on  tba  acreen. 


OXFORD  PHOTOGIUPHIC  SOCIETY. 
NovBHBlB  4.— ThU  wa*  a  lantern  exiiibition. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Stanley  Kent,  M.A.,  MagiUUeii  College,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Benson  were 
elected  mamlieiv. 

On  November  24  Mr.  H.  H.  Smith  (Eastman  Company)  wiH  give  a  demon- 
stration. 


SHEFFIELD  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
NovBMBXR  4,— Mr.  K.  J.  Shiel<b  in  the  chair. 

Two  new  memben  wen  elected. 

For  the  annual  compotition  Mr.  T.  H.  Roberts  was  awanled  the  medal  fi>r 
the  best  six  plctnrea,  and  also  the  gold  medal  for  the  beat  slngb  picture,  for  a 
view  of  Filey  Beach. 

Meiwn.  a  BicK  aad  J.  W.  CHARLBawoRTH  then  gave  the  first  of  a  proposed 
aeries  of  two-men  laotcmslide  exhibitions. 
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LEEDS  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
N0\1U!BER  6  —The  members  held  their  annual  exhibition  of  lantern  slides  in 
the  Albert  Hall  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  exhibition  being  oiwn  to 
members  and  their  friends.  About  two  hundred  and  thirty  slides  were 
exhibited,  consisting  of  scenery  in  Yorkshire.  The  views  of  scenery  further 
away  from  home  were  instantaneous  marine  pictures  from  the  Isle  of  Man  and 
other  places.  ,  .       . 

The  Pbksident  (Mr.  T.  W.  Thornton),  in  a  few  opening  remarks,  convinced 
the  assembly  that  the  Society  had  made  much  progress  during  the  year.  It 
had  secured  a  lecture  hall  replete  with  convenience  for  expeuments  and  general 
work,  and  the  public  exhibitions  of  the  Society  had  been  so  successlul  that 
further  efforts  of  a  like  character  had  been  invited. 

Mr.  C.  H.  BOTHAMLEY,  of  the  Yorkshire  College  (Vice-President),  announced 
the  titles  of  the  various  slides  as  they  apjieared  on  the  screen. 

The  intervals  were  filled  up  by  a  selection  of  music  performed  by  the  Leeds 
Private  Orchestral  Society,  Mr.  Staniland  Hall,  conducting. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
November  6.— General  meeting.  ...■,,■„ 

Mr.  Peter  Feathers  gave  a  paper  on  Lighl  and  Colour,  in  which  he  bneHy 
stated,  by  way  of  introduction,  that  though  the  phenomenon  of  light  is  so 
univeiial,  the  great  majority  of  people  never  think  how  much  we  owe  to  it- 
how  intimatelv  it  is  bound  up  with  our  daily  life.  Were  the  resplendent  orb 
that  lights  this  pendant  world  to  be  extinguished,  into  what  a  howling  wilder- 
ness would  this  feir  earth  be  turned  !  Life  would  become  extinct,  and  instead 
of  the  wavy  fields  of  corn  and  the  luxuriant  forests,  there  would  be  one  immense 
and  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice  shrouded  in  Cimmerian  darkness.  The 
gorgeous  colouring  of  sunrise  and  sunset,  the  showy  whiteness  of  the  cloud- 
capped  mountains,  would  be  no  more,  and  in  their  stead  there  would  be  total 
darkness— total  eclipse.  Special  reference  was  made  to  the  action  of  light  as  a 
chemical  agent,  as  it  is  by  the  action  of  this  mysterious  force  on  certain  chemi- 
cals that  the  science  of  photography  rests.  The  refraction  of  light  in  passing 
from  one  medium  to  another  was  explained,  and  though  at  first  sight  this 
might  seem  an  imperfection  in  nature's  laws,  yet  it  was  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful provisions  for  our  convenience  tha^  comes  within  the  study  of  optics,  as 
without  it  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  lens  of  any  sort.  The  compound 
nature  of  white  light  was  next  dwelt  upon,  and  the  various  distinctive  pro- 
perties of  the  spectrum  pointed  out  and  described.  The  paper  was  illustrated 
throughout  by  a  number  of  diagrams  and  experiments,  which  were  successfully 
performed. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Boxer  exhibited  a  printing  franle  which  he  had  designed  for 
making  lantern  slides  from  quarter-plates.  The  front  of  the  frame  has  an 
opening  of  three  and  one-eighth  inches  square.  The  negative,  when  placed  in 
the  frame,  could  be  moved  Tongitudinally  till  tlie  part  desired  was  opposite  the 
aperture.  The  back  consists  ot  three  flaps,  two  narrow,  and  faced  with  rubber ; 
these  are  at  either  side  of  the  opening,  and  when  shut  doivn  keep  the  negative 
in  position,  and  are  secured  by  a  turn-button,  leaving  a  space  between  them  of 
three  and  a  quarter  inches  for  the  sensitive  plate,  which  is  screened  from  light 
by  the  third  llap. 

BRECHIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
This  Association  held  a  competition  on  the  8th  inst.  for  five  medals  pre- 
sented by  the  President,  Mr.  William  Shaw  Adamson,  of  Careston.  There 
was  a  lai^e  number  of  entries  in  every  class,  more  particuhirly  in  lantern 
slides,  about  LW  of  these  being  entered.  The  prize  list  is  as  follows  : — 
"Landscape,"  Bailie  Lawrence;  "Instantaneous,"  Bailie  Lawrence;  "Por- 
traits," Dr.  Anderson ;  "Enlargements,"  Dr.  Anderson;  "Lantern  Slides," 
John  Denholm. 

The  collection  of  pictures  was  open  to  the  public  on  Saturday  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  and  was  visited  during  the  day  and  evening  by  large 
numbers. 


CotrtjEtponirence. 

J7  Oorreflpondents  should  never  VBrite  on  \tot\  sides  of  ih*  pa/pvr. 

BLISTERING  OF  SILVER  PRINTS. 
To  (/»e  Editor. 

Sir, — In  your  answer  this  week  to  a  correspondent  on  the  "  blistering 
of  silver  prints  "  you  give  him  advice  to  try  my  plan. 

What  you  give  as  my  plan  is  not  quite,  correct.  It  should  be  as 
follows : — After  the  prints  are  fixed,  drain  the  prints  and  place  them  in 
methylated  spirits  till  they  get  semi-transparent ;  afterward  place  them  in 
the  washing  water  and  wash  as  usual. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  use  the  spirit  bath  for  some 
years,  as  I  now  feel  convinced  that  I  have  found  the  cause,  and  I  there- 
fore avoid  it.    At  all  events,  I  never  have  a  bUster  with  any  paper. 

I  feel  almost  tempted  to  say  something  as  to  the  various  modes  of 
washing  prints,  but  will  reserve  this  tiU  some  future  opportunity,  of 
which,  with  your  kind  permission,  I  hope  to  avail  myself. — I  am,  yours, 
&c.,  JoHK  Stuart. 

120,  Buchanait-itreet,  Glasgow,  November  10,  1890. 


by  Mrs.  Cameron,  and  my  recollection  of  them  was  very  different  to  the 
four  now  reproduced  in  photogravure.  I  have  a  distinct  recollection  of 
being  struck  by  the  faulty  manipulation  which  produced  on  the  prints 
spot  marks  and  dark  patches  quite  sufficient  to  counteract  the  undeniable 
art  qualities  of  the  pictures.  The  plates  now  given  us  are  models  of 
clear  manipulation.  Can  it  be  that  tlie  "immoral  retoucher"  has  been 
hard  at  work  on  them  ?  but  the  name  of  Dr.  Emerson  precludes  such 
an  idea.  And  yet  in  the  dark  masses  of  hair  in  the  Day  Dream  I 
could  almost  be  sure  I  see  the  marks  of  the  retouching  brush  ;  and  again 
in  the  background  of  Lord  Teiuiij.ion  is  there  not  distinct  evidence  of 
stippling  ? 

I  rather  think  that  if  the  poor  critics  who  were  so  cruelly  lashed  for 
their  j  udgments  years  ago  on  Mrs.  Cameron  saw  the  present  specimens 
they  might  have  given  a  different  judgment ;  and,  dare  I  venture  to  say, 
that  if  Dr.  Emerson  had  seen  the  original  exhibits  of  Mrs.  Cameron  he 
might  have  been  not  quite  so  complimentaiy  as  he  is  now. 

Let  us,  however,  enjoy  the  artistic  beauty  and  take  a  lesson  from  them ; 
that  is,  to  try  and  produce  equally  artistic  effects  without  having  recourse 
to  retouching. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  G.  Masskield. 

Morristoicn  iMttin,  Naas,  Novemher  9, 1890. 

[We  have  not  seen  the  last  number  of  Sun  Artists,  but  one  who 
knows  states  that  Mrs.  Cameron's  pictures  therein  have  been  worked 
upon  to  a  "  fearful  and  wonderful "  extent. — Ed.] 

< 

ALLEGED  SHARP  PRACTICE. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— Knowing  the  spirit  of  fairness  of  your  valuable  papr,  both  to 
employer  and  assistant  alike,  may  I  ask  that  you  will  kindly  insert  this  ? 
It  seems  to  be  a  growing  practice  for  employers  to  compel  assistants  to 
sign  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  after  leaving  their  employ  the 
assistant  "  may  not  go  into  business  for  himself,  or  work  for  any  other 
firm  in  the  same  town,  or  within  so  many  miles  of  the  same,"  under  a 
penalty. 

I  ask,  is  this  fair  ?  The  employer,  on  his  part,  oftentimes  does  not 
bind  himself  to  retain  the  services  of  that  assistant  for  a  stated  time,  and 
if  he  proves  unsatisfactory  he  is  debarred  from  offering  himself  to  any 
other  firm  in  the  town.  Myself,  I  cannot  see  that  there  are  any  such  very 
deep  secrets  in  an  ordinary  photographic  business  to  compel  employers 
to  do  this.  Let  me  urge  all  photographic  assistants  to  take  a  firm  stand 
against  such  a  piece  of  injustice. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

One  who  has  Refused  to  Sign. 


"  SUN  ABTISTS." 
To  tlu  Editor. 
Sib, — The  last  number  of   Sun  Artists  has,  I  dare  say,  been  a  sur- 
prise to  many,  and,  I  may  add,  a  pleasant  surprise.    I  had  the  recol- 
lection of  seeing  at  an  exhibition  many  many  years  ago  several  pictures 


ANGLERS  VERSUS  PERIPATETIC  PHOTOGE.\PHERS. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  West  London  Photographic 
Society,  held  on  Friday  last,  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  desirability  of 
getting  special  rates  for  photogr.aphers  from  the  railway  companies  when 
travelling  for  the  purposes  of  the  art,  and  I  was  directed,  as  President  ot 
the  above  Society,  to  write  to  you  with  a  view  ot  ventUating  the  subject. 

It  has  been  a  practice  for  some  time  past  for  railway  companies  to  grant 
special  cheap  tickets  to  bona  fide  anglers.  To  obtain  the  privilege,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  that  the  applicant  for  such  a  ticket  should  be  a  duly 
credited  member  ot  an  angling  club,  and  have  a  pass  or  certificate  to  that 
effect  issued  by  a  central  angUng  society.  Anglers  must  carry  a  rod  and 
the  usual  implementsjof  the  craft,  and  actually  be  on  fishing  bent ;  anglers 
may  go  in  bodies  or  singly,  just  as  they  please,  and  previous  notice  to  the 
railway  company  is  not  necessary.  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  es- 
tablished angling  clubs  or  the  number  ot  their  members,  but  they  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  cheap  ticket  is  extensively  patronised. 

I  venture  to  think  that  photographers  are  an  ever  increasing  body,  and 
as  much  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  a  cheap  railway  ticket  as  the  angler. 
The  anglers  travel  entirely  for  their  own  pleasure,  while  the  photographers 
bring  home  pictures  that  afford  pleasure  to  others  besides  themselves, 
and  by  their  publicity  advertise  the  line  of  railway  where  they  are  taken. 
I  believe  cheap  tickets  are  granted  to  photographers  on  some  railways, 
but  the  privilege  is  considerably  discounted  by  the  fact  that  the  travellers 
must  go  in  bodies  of  not  less  than  eight  or  ten,  I  believe,  and  must  give 
some  days'  prior  notice  of  their  intentions. 

What  I  would  suggest  is  that  all  the  leading  photographic  societies 
should  combine  in  a  representation  to  the  railway  companies  on  this 
matter.  The  West  London  Photographic  Society  would  cordially  co- 
operate with  older  societies  who  would  take  the  matter  up,  or  would,  if 
supported  and  desired,  approach  the  railway  companies  themselves  in 
the  common  interests  of  their  brother  photographers. 

Any  information  on  the  matter  would  be  gratefully  accepted  by  myself, 
or  by  our  indefatigable  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  John  Hodges,  87,  Chancery-lane, 
W.C. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Walter  .\dam  Brows, 

Freaidcnt  West  London  Photographic  Society. 

PRIVATE  DARK  ROOMS. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  see  a  proposal  this  week  to  form  a  Camera  Club  (why  call  it 

Camera,  by-the-by  ?  there  are  lots  ot  names  free,  and  Camera  Club  is 

already  used)  tor  South  London,  and  no  doubt  things  ot  this  sort  will 

spring  up  in  numbers  during  the  next  tew  years. 


Korember  14, 1800J 
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Faopla  mnt  Bolu  And  Ups  and  dark  rooou  whidi  they  eannot  easily  get 
at  home,  and  an  glad  to  hare  their  boaaea  tree  from  the  meae  inaeparable 
from  ftMognfibj.  II  thoaa  getting  the  elnba  np  woold  prorida  enoogh 
■aaU  dark  toooa  ao  that  they  votila  be  able  to  let  some  of  them  to  indi- 
vidual lueuibeia  tor  their  auloaiTa  nee,  I  think  the  rent  woold  be  a 
aatlefactory  ratan  on  money  inteated.  M;  impreaaion  is  that  10«.  a 
month  tor  8  X  6  feet,  or  ao,  woaU  pay  well,  and  be  easily  got.  It  ia  an 
awful  bother  to  have  to  pack  ap  and  toke  away  ererything  that  belong*  to 
TOO  even  time  yon  do  any  work,  and  if  yon  leave  a  negative  or  anything 
In  a  pobUe  plaee  it  i*  rare  to  get  eentalMd,  or  iplaahed,  or  eomething,  by 
the  Hme  yoa  eome  baok.  It  (AeOamflkClab  were  to  take  either  thebaae- 
mant  or  the  attioa  of  the  booaee  adjoUag  their  new  premiaes  and  torn 
them  into  private  dark  rooma  it  woold  be  a  very  good  move. — I  am, 
yoor*,  Ac,  F.  J.  Q. 

» 

RAKD  CAMEBA  WOBE. 
To  tke  Bmioa. 

Sn, — Can  yon  or  any  of  yoor  able  •onaapondeBta  dafbM  dmtij  and 
latietaetorily  what  ia  meant  by  the  abovalKmr  A  prariaalal  neiaty  has 
leaned  iu  pvo^eetaa  ioc  iu  winter  addUtioa  of  eompatilivv  wwk,  and 
among  the  elaeaea  ia  ooe  tor  "  haiiil  —iii  work."  It  is  eoatended  by 
aome  that  this  naana  wnk  dene  with  •  hand  eamen  pore  and  simple, 
and  such  aa  is  snpliad  by  the  pbotngwpliie  makers  aad  daalan  for  that 
purpose :  whila  outen  hold  that  any  won  done  with  any  eametm  ao  that 
It  is  held  ia  the  band  at  the  tiae  of  ioaMire  eones  nadar  that  bead. 

Tha  latlMr  having  the  advaaiaca  «f  Iha  fo«iaafaig  ^aaa.  awing-faMdc, 
TeetiTlnear  er  wire  aa^  leas  tor  eoHforfac  the  pietare  while  reaSag  on 
the  tfarea  legs,  or  eveo  oo  ooe  leg,  aaaraii  to  liandiaap  the  (ormar  moet 
oatalrly,  and  I  ahall  be  glad.  w.  Mttor.  if  yoa  or  any  ooe  19  ia  tba 
qoeetion  can  inform  me  what  is  eastttBaiy  amoog  the  aaiasTons  eompeti* 
tioDS  in  England. — I  am,  yoois,  Ae^  laoutaaa. 

llot*mb€r  10, 199IK 


FREXCH  COBBBPOKDCNCE. 
(from  «m  •«■  ftiieryuaitiil.) 


Ms 


"    MstaMpMs  SMMty 


CmmtnUr  hutmmlaaaem$  Vitwi m  Bumd 

^  rramci  —  JJTJmamu  ffahrf  n  rffilif      IJf   r   fii'i  ftnilif      Pi  f1 

^r  M.  Pm<a  OmBmrd,  «  Pimmr  ^  tlMtgnfti^  —  M.  MSt^t  Pkttm- 

tknni^ufUaal  Pictmm    Hit  tmb  tf  /tajnurr*  nmmiti  to  Sngluk 

Bpflfaha  —  Mabrfmnmlt /rom  Bmadei/mui  Stymtiwm. 

Tn  vaoencks  sre  eeaae  to  aa  aad,  aid  Ilia  oastar  nnahw  ef  eaateare  have 

Ntnaed  10  town  elated  wttk  thair  aMani  y«ri«  aaay  a  Jovial  bear  lowing 

the  peedoct  of  theb  yhotapaahla  taw  «•  tbeb  oOJtAi  kadly.     At  tS 

(Heodly  aMattap  ef  the  AotonpUa  SaeietiM  s  great  aaiaattoa  eaa  be 

"Itaaiiil,  the  aMOibars  pcwirliia  thek^  tktf$  J-imvn,  sbowtag  off  the  diffl- 

<«Wae  veaiiakhed.  the  beaatlaa^tha  ritamieMtsd,  theWiZMe 

'    choieMhe  kind  ««  fiZa  ndflM  aaplend. 

mt  meelleetleaa  that  Mck  taaaaa  briags  to  a 

walked  weodan,'  Mid  a  lady  praaaat 

that  it  baa  girra  aa  tetealnat  aa 

'  vaa  idlaoeM.' 


akn  disBlayed  ia  the  chaise 
mMaeaeSd  with  the  plai^ 
''■eaBy  Bhotagiapky  baa  wi 
caatad  a  Joy  to  aaay  paieaU  I 


'Itl 


I  to  oiaay  yaaag  panoaa,  aad  ae  kMttbamfroai 
the  aaay  a^atewa  who  apoke  ef^  their  fampalma,  U.  Pivar,  the 
mat  Periilen  pwftiaiai,  nHalaed  the  Baataat  atteatlaa.  Aia  geatkoiaa  has 
been  a  deirtee  of  rbatifiaiib/  tor  maay  yean,  aad  hto  iastaataneeos  views  of 
■>*n*e  eUecta  hava  fMed  Uai  mat  leoawn.  Havtag  beaa  raqoeated  to 
lalbna  aa  hew  he  aanraaJiil  la  gatthM  the  atonsble  Image  ao  waU  plaoad 

la  the  piatare.  ead  that  la  aock  aa  laiiia^nll plaee  aa  oa  boerdofa 

aaatagnAt,>'IahaabaaM)ethapay,*aMhc  "to  giva  adaeeripttoaofa 
UadaTaHaithatl  aaBfayaa  boaiitoaMpaod  my  oamera.  and  wbidi  givaa 
■Ma,    Tit  Btladpal  aUeetl  had  ia  view  waa  to  obtahi 
•  views  e(  ehtopfiig,  eoaet  eaaae%  Ac  and  to  obtain  better  and 
'^    ~   laa  taaa  what  eaa  be  got  by  hand  or  what  ate  called 
Neptivea  ohtelaad  by  that  elaaa  of  appantos  almoet 
~'       ^  -•^' -  •  I  upaiatleue,  aad  take  off 

Piver,  "that  thedeaeri] 


always  laqo&a  to  bo  aala^fsi^  wUah  naiiMial  1  the  opatatloM^  aad  take  off  a 

:     "  M.  Piver,  "that  thedeaerip- 

tiao  of  ay  ayyaialoe  wfl]  reader  acrrlee  to  anwtean  of  aaa  aeanae,  and  who 


IdaMal^^aald  M 


lyaetiea  ikaft^jpby  aa  board  of  theh-  ysehu     KInt  ofall,  I  miut  luiatapon 
adlfi  wkkh  I  have  foaod  ia  the  uas  of  a  >lonbIe  camera.   The  top  one, 

can 

fbeaiaing 

away 


»e  saveaa^  WBMa  I  aav*  roaD<l  la  tbe  uas  of  a  >lonbIe  camera.   The  top  1 
far  iaeaerfag  sad  tadgiag  of  the  poaitiOB  ef  the  ohject  to  to  photographed, 
hafoarttaeeaaallwthaalhelewveak   nhputaloDecMrtaathelbeaa 
«»***•■.  ^y^f^ff^.  «  «gt  ef  eeoatoeavar  thl.  gleea.  ee  aa  to  do  a 
■wtththefliiiMlneieth.    Whea  the  et^  la  foniM 
nd  iMBd  lathaprsnrpaaitioa,  thepaaaBatie  ball  u 
is  dallaeeted  ■»  Am  aeaaitivs  avfeea  eeatained  a 
^MMB,  which  6  always  raady  far  the  etaarioa.     As 
enioye^  aad.  la  fact,  a  aimple  todar  eH  be  oaed. 
eyrtamofavppMihworbaa^  tke  csmm  over  the 
jaaadef  a^lerplat  pteeeorwoed  ana|aaiad  fVom  t 


the  atjeet  Is  roraased  ia'  the  small  eamen, 
the  iiaeiiaiell   ball  ia  praaaad,  and  the  image 


eeatained  in  the  dark  alida  of  the 

Any  aiaa  appaimtoa  can  to 

I  BOW  arrive  at  my 

•hip'a  aide.     It  ia  com- 

the  rigging,  not  anlike  a 

sataa,  kaepe  it  hori- 


beenthe  whole  walgbt  of  tto  appasataa, 


■^     Tl  _  _ 

MM,  aad  permit*  tW  operator  to  eaaBtHksiaaee  witK>at  aay  effort  or  force, 

ead  wtthowt  aay  ihakiag,  an  the  difcmt  ■oUooa  of  tto  ship  at  aaa.     Aapar 


ep  la  each  a  way  that  Ha 


to  which 

•yi;r!' 


a  polley  ia  attached. 


Uaart  a  eartata  dsvatioa  over  the  aide  of  tte'yacht.     Through  thia  palley  ia 

paaeed  a  rene  with  aa  iron  riiu  at  iu  rn<l      "Ho  .nin.^  I  r 

booked  oa  to  tUa  rinx. 
ahoat  a  yard  lyon  tk'  •• 

Aay  peattiOB  can  now  tf?  giTrn 


<Ming  the  camera  it 
:ira  kept  apart  at 
iiiirana  of  a  Inr  of 
to  the  camera  at  the  will  of  the 


operator,  and  with  the  greatest  ease ;  the  equilibrinm  is  maintained  while 
focusaiag,  and  the  pneumatic  ball  can  be  pressed  at  the  favourable  moment 
by  the  hand  or  even  by  the  foot  This  system  of  suspension  is  so  good  that  I 
recommend  it»  employment  even  on  land  for  instantaneous  work.  No  trepida- 
tions need  be  fearnl  on  steamboats  nor  in  railway  trains."  M.  Piven  exhibited 
some  excellent  sea  aoenea,  which  proved  the  efficacy  of  his  simple  and  useful 
apparatus. 

A  great  amount  of  excitement  and  wonder  has  been  displayed  in  Paris  by 
the  laat  praaenUtion,  "  ii  I'Academie  des  Sdenoes,"  of  a  new  instantaneous 
photonaphie  apparatus. 

With  the  new  apparatus,  so  says  the  Mot  cCOrdn,  fifty  exposuKs  can  to 
obtained  per  aeoon£  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extraordinary  perfection 
of  the  machine,  a  series  of  photomnhs  were  shown  during  the  stance.  These 
prootli  rspreeented  two  individuals  fighting  a  duel.  One  of  the  opponents  has 
been  Hisaime^  and  during  the  time  that  the  sword  wss  fialling  to  the  ground 
the  sppantoa  photognphed  it  eight  times. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Prance  met  together  last  Friday  evening,  the 
7th  inst,  llonaiear  Davanne  in  the  chair.  H.  Janssen,  the  celebrated 
^TMomer,  was  unanimously  voted  in  aa  the  President  of  the  Society.  M. 
re^or  preeented  a  volume  be  had  compiled  on  the  last  International  Con- 
grns  on  Photograph  v.  Oreat  honour  ia  dns  to  M.  Pector  for  his  perseverance, 
and  tto  gnat  taate  displayed  in  tto  elaesilleation  of  the  numerous  docnmenta. 
It  is  to  to  hoped  that  tto  next  Oongreaa,  to  to  held  iu  Belgium,  may  tove  the 
good  fartone  to  find  a  Oeneral  Secretary  of  the  stamp  of  M.  Pector. 

Tto  CaaiMUW  informed  tto  Society  of  the  death  of  M.  Paul  GaOlaid,  one 
of  tto  fint  memben  of  tto  Photographic  Society  of  France,  and  for  many 
yean  one  of  tto  moat  entbosisstic  amatenn  of  photography.  I  personally 
deplon  tto  loas  of  a  Mead  nnder  whom  I  began  the  study  of  onr  enticing 
and  wondrooaly  absorbing  art  For  six  yaan  we  wen  inseparable  comrades, 
and  I  fsUowed  him  through  all  Ua  experiments  tending  to  render  photo- 
■raphy  attractive  to  the  million.  His  laat  act,  suggested  by  me,  offering 
600  fkaaea  fm  a  priaa  to  to  givao  for  a  prograaa  in  the  art  he  waa  ao  de- 
vo>ed^  t^_shows  tally  tto  interest  to  still  took  in  photography,  although 
m_      -         ..-J  V.     •     .^     .     an  art  of  whidi  he  may  truly  to  called  the 

were  sabmitted  to  the  Society — one,  it  appears,  quite  a 
~— .  Yxol,"  pras anted  by  M.  Dalpirier.  The  Chairman  coidially 
it.  and  hoped  it  woold  enlaige  the  Domher  of  our  reagents. 

M.  Bbd  read  a  eonmmnication  on  eikooegeo,  in  which  he  contended  that 
thIa  aalt  waa  far  iafarior  to  bydraqninooa. 

Mean.  Onxn,  tto  oilebratad  camera  mafcen,  presented  a  universal  camera 
far  tto  stodio,  fltted  up  with  all  the  improvements  suggested  by  the  late 
Photonaphie  Oongreaa. 

M.  MAacT.  member  of  tto  Institnt,  presented  a  numtor  of  photo-cbrono- 
E^'i!!?*'  ■'x**^  ^  motioD  of  Mpeda,  quadrupeds,  and  even  fishes. 
Theee  proofa  wars  vsiy  maeh  adaalrrd.  They  sn  far  superior  in  perfection 
to  what  we  tove  aheady  aeen.  It  appears  that  M.  Many  has  improved  his 
photographic  apparstos  in  anch  a  way  that  he  can  now,  by  the  aid  of  clock- 
work coaUaed  to  eleetridto,  obtain  aa  many  as  fifty  distinct  exposures  in 
tto  apaos  of  ooe  eseood  of  time,  and  that  without  aay  vibration. 

I  iafatmed  the  Bodety  that  the  boat  of  Dagnam  bad  been  lorwaidad  to 
tto  Caasra  Oah,  tto  Umdoo  aad  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  as  well 
aa  to  tto  Photographic  Club  of  London.  The  following  letter,  received  from  the 
Hon.  See.  aad  Trsaaurer  of  tto  laat-mentioned  institution,  was  read,  highly 
applauded,  aad  ordered  to  to  faiaerted  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Society  :— 

"  Daaa  Paoiassos.— Ttohashaf  Dagaefrecaawfely  to  hand  on  8«t«nlaT.  I«st 
aiaht  waa  tto  aaaoal  mastlin  a(  tto  dab,  and  tto  naTsUin«  of  the  bust  cave  neat 
pbaMU*  to  tto  Bambsn.  A  vgte  e(  Uaaaits  to  tto  Photonrnphic  SodetT  of  Franoe 
lUoMtioa,  sad  I  was  dadrsd  to  vmnj  tUi  to  tto  Booiet/  throogh 
■as  tiBe  to  ttaak  70a  for  tto  troabla  70a  tove  taken  in  tto  natter. 
_as  a  Ittiaf  hsss  atoll  ton  beaa  Dnparad,  will  ooeopr  a  pramloent 
Olab  Boom.aadwmdaafatiaaatoadMbad  tvallwtovUt  us.— With 
nnrdi,  M.,  r.  A.  Bbims." 

The  arrhitectnral  pUo  aad  desigB  of  tto  new  premises  of  the  Camera  Club, 
Ixmdon,  was  exhibited  aad  admired..  M.  Davanne  expressed  the  hope  ttot  one 
day  or  tto  other  our  Sodsty  mi^t  dwell  in  iu  own  property,  and  suggested  a 
means  to  iUfll  that  detidtratmm,  which  waa  that  every  member  8h<^d  take 
it  to  heert  to  pennada  a  lUsad  to  become  a  member,  and  each  new  member 
to  nae  his  iallacnce  to  noodaata  two  otben.  The  Society  oonld  then,  said  H. 
Davaaa^  to  at  home. 

Tia  wiae  ttot  a  good  feeling  should  exist  between  the  English  and  French 
photmraphtc  aocietiea,  and  I  have  endeavoured  lor  many  yean  to  bring  about 
ttot  daairable  state  of  thiagi,  aad  I  hope  en  long  theae  endeavours  wiU  bring 
forth  l^nit. 

M.  Holtenl  presented  aa  enlargement  tnm  a  negative  taken  in  a  band 
camera.  This  enlargement  waa  brought  as  a  proof  that  hand  cameraa  can 
replaoe  large  apparatus  nnder  certain  conditions,  such  aa  views  of  mountain- 
top^  Ac  It  must  lie  rnnfbsssd  ttot  tto  enfaugement  was  far  superior  to  the 
smsll  proof  taken  direct  thm  tto  small  negative. 

M.  C.  Oravier  preeented  aome  very  fine  photographic  proofs. 

After  some  discnasioa  oa  tto  value  of  printing  unclvr  coloure>l  medium,  the 
Cbaibmaii  stated  a  Itot  wbleh  bad  toppened  to  him  rnanv  yearn  ago.  Some 
parts  of  a  negative  had  been  covered  with  a  yellow  tint ;  after  printing,  it  was 
toned ;  but  after  all  ttot  oonld  to  done,  the  parts  of  the  print  which  had  been 
protected  by  the  yellow  pigment  would  not  take  the  gold  solution,  and  could 
not  totoaed. 

Tto  Society,  after  a  magic  lantern  exhibition,  broke  up  at  eleven  o'clock. 


NKWcaan.«.0!i.TTX«  a.vd  Ndrtbebw  Conrmts'  Photooraphic  Associa- 
tion.—TIm'  next  meeting  of  the  aliove  Association  will  to  held  in  the  Hoaley- 
"tr  wcastle,  on  TnewUy,  the  18th  inst,  at  half-past  seven  p.m. 

upon  The  J'tatinut^jx  I'rinlinj  I'rocut  by  Messrs.  M.  Auty 
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EnsOBSts  to  <Sortcsponlient)S. 


••  •  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  ajfairs 
'mutt  be  addressed  to  "  H.  Grbktwood  &  Co.,"  2,  York-street,  Covent'flarden, 
London,  W.C. 

Ml   matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  Journal,  including  quents  for 
"Ansuers"   and   " Bxchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "Thb  Editor, 
2,  Torkrstreet,  Covmt  Garden,  London,   W.C.    Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.    No  notice  taken   of  communications  unless  name  and  address  oj 
vriter  are  given.  

THOTOGRAFH  PlEGISTERKD  : 
rrcderick  ArgaU,  Trnro.-Portroit  o/HijM  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 


JiTSTiCK— Sue  the  man  in  the  Cotinty  Court  for  the  value  of  the  background. 

It  IB  the  only  reinedy  you  have. 
J.  W.  R — We  advise  you  to  employ  a  local  agent  in  preference  to  a  London 

one.    The  person  you  name  is  not  one  of  the  firm  mentioned. 
E.  A.  Lkavitt  (Portland,  U.S. A.).— The  Antoiype  Manual  and   Burton's 

Photo-prinliwj  Processes,  or  Wilkinson's  work  on  the  same  subject. 
T.  Hall.— The  picture  forwarded  is  a  very  bad  e-xample ;  it  is  fuzzy  enough, 

but  it  lacks  every  artistic  quality.     Fuzziness  without  art  is  ridiculous. 

C.  W.  S.— You  are  now  too  late ;  tlie  exhibition  closed  on  Wednesday  last. 
Possibly  the  exhibitor  whose  pictures  you  are  so  anxious  to  see  will  show 
them  to  you  if  you  call  upon  him  when  you  are  in  London. 

B.  0. — As  you  surmise,  the  plates  are  much  under-exposed  and  the  method  of 
development  has  not  made  the  most  of  them.  As  you  are  a  novice,  try 
developing  the  remainder  of  them  with  eikonogen,  .as  your  friend  recommends. 

D.  Davibs. — Unless  the  prints  axe  very  yellow  there  will  be  no  advantage  in 
using  orthochroniati.sed  plates.  Tlie  formula  referred  to  is  a  very  good  one. 
Tlie  author  has  devoted  a  great  amount  of  study  to  the  subject,  and  may  be 
relied  upon. 

G.  H.  A.  inquires  what  size  condenseri  would  be  necessary  in  a  lantern  to 
enlarge  from  SJxBJ  negative. — It  will  require  one  at  lea.st  ten  and  a  half 
inches  in  diameter.  His  whole-plate  rapid  rectilinear  will  answer  his 
purpose  as  an  objective  for  enlarging. 

STEREOScoPB.^If  the  distance  between  the  lenses  of  the  camera  be  matle  five 
inches  the  stereoscopic  effect  will  be  much  exaggerated  wlien  taking  near 
objects.  For  portraiture,  the  distance  they  are  apart  should  not  exceed  two 
and  a  half  or  three  inches  at  the  outside. 

Ebtouchisq. — You  will  get  a  suitable  lamp  at  the  nearest  lamp  shop.  There 
are  no  lamps  sold  specially  for  the  purpose,  as  any  one  will  answer  if 
placed  in  the  proper  position  to  illuminate  the  negative.  If  the  light  is  too 
strong  with  one  thickness  of  ground  glass  use  a  second  sheet. 

E.  A.  (Liverpool)  asks  what  length  of  camera  is  required  to  copy  a  cabinet-size 
portrait  the  same  size  with  a  rapid  rectilinear  lens  of  sixteen  inches  focus.— 
A  camera  extending  to  thirty-two  inches  is  neces.sary.  The.  size  of  the  pic- 
ture makes  no  difference  in  this  respect.  The  same  length  is  required  for  a 
carte-de-visite  as  for  a  12  x  10  picture, 

H.  Marshall  wishes  directions  for  a  silver  bath  for  sensitising  albumenlsed 
paper. — Nothing  more  is  required  for  this  than  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
in  distilled  water,  the  strength  being  about  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce.  We 
say  "alwut,"  Iwcause  it  is  difficult  to  advise  definitely  unless  we  know  the 
strength  of  the  chloride  with  which  the  paper  was  salted. 

OfaUKB. — Unless  your  consumption  is  large  it  will,  on  the  whole,  be  more 
economical  to  purchase  the  opal  plates  ready  prepared,  particularly  as  you 
say  you  have  had  no  exjierience  in  the  manufacture  of  gelatine  emulsion. 
The  formula  you  semi  will  answer,  but  it  will  be  advantageous  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  bromide  of  ammonium  a  little  in  the  emulsion. 

P.  Donovan. — Your  letter  is  very  satirical,  far  beyond  (what  is  warranted. 
Yon  should  bear  in  mind  that  ideas  vary  as  to  what  a  picture  should  be. 
Although  some  of  the  pictures  referred  to  are  not  sharp,  and,  from  a  pho/o- 
grofJiicpoitit  of  view,  are  not  gootl,  they,  nevertheless,  possess  some  artistic 
merit.  Beyond  its  satire  your  letter  contains  nothing  but  what  has  been 
said  several  times  before 

A.  SniMONDS. — You  appear  to  be  somewhat  "at  sea"  on  the  subject.  Vul- 
canised in<Iiarubl)cr  will  not  dissolve  in  the  ordinary  benzoline  of  the  oil- 
shops,  nor  will  any  rubber.  Moreover,  vulcanised  rubber  will  not  dissolve 
in  any  of  the  solvents  of  ordinary  rubber.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  solution, 
take  masticated  rubber  and  benzole ;  you  will  then  experience  no  difficulty  in 
getting  what  is  required. 

Herbert  L.  Oxlbv.s. — At  first  sight  we  were  inclined  to  attribute  your 
failures  to  the  exce-is  of  silver,  but  now  think  it  probable  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  due  to  a  bad  sample  of  methylated  spirit.  Be  siuxi  th-at  your 
bromides  are  perfectly  dry  when  weigheil  out,  especially  the  ammonium 
salt,  otherwise  you  may  easily  upset  t£e  balance  of  proportions.  See  lead- 
ing article  in  present  number. 

■W.  R.  says  ;  "  I  shall  feel  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  a  few  practical 
hints  on  enamelling.  My  greatest  difficulty  is  to  get  and  keep  a  good  hard 
surface  on  the  print.  You  will  see  by  the  specimen  sent  how  dull  and 
porous  the  surface  is.  I  have  tried  different  experiments,  and  think  the 
failure  is  due  to  the  collodion.  Can  you  tell  me  the  best  makes  ?  I  have  no 
difficulty  in  petting  the  prints  off  the  plate  glass,  so  the  fault  is  not  in 
imperfect  polishing.  What  temperature  ought  the  room  to  be  for  drying  ? " 
— So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  jirint,  there  is  no  fault  whatever  with  the 
collodion.  It  appears  as  if  there  was  too  little  gelatine  used — either  too 
thin  a  solution  or  too  much  of  it  expelletl  with  the  squeegee  ;  al.'>o,  that 
the  glass  was  not  sufficiently  waxed  or  chalked,  as  the  cracks  seem  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  foree  applied  to  remove  the  print  fixim  the  plate. 


yi.  Bardi':.— Coignet's  gold  medal  gelatine  is  not  at  all  suitable  for  making 
reliefs  in  the  Stannotype  process.  It  is  an  excellent  gelatine,  but  it  is  not 
always  the  best  gelatine  that  will  answer  for  every  purjwse.  For  making 
reliefs,  one  of  a  more  soluble  kind  is  necessary,  such  as  several  of  those  sup- 
plied by  Nelson,  Dale,  &  Co.  Their  "Amber"  is  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  or  their  "No.  3  Flake. " 

W.  Richards  complains  that  he  cannot  get  sharji  prints.  He  says  the  pi^er 
when  put  upon  the  negatives  is  quite  smooth  and  flat,  but  upon  opening  the 
frame  to  see  how  the  print  is  progressing  it  is  usually  cockled,  and  afterwards 
does  not  lie  evenly  on  the  negative. — The  reason  is  simple.    Tlie  paper  when 

Sut  in  the  frame  is  perfectly  dry,  but  the  piuls  and  the  frames  are  evidently 
amp;  moisture  is  absorbed  by  the  paper  and  it  expands.     The  remedy  i.s 
obvious. 

Halo. — Tliis  correspondent  has  backed  plates  with  burnt  sienna,  and  yet,  when 
taking  some  interiors  of  a  chapel,  gets  the  windows  blurred.  This  certainly, 
if  applie<l  wet,  ought  to  prevent  the  halation.  Let  him  try  something  still 
darker ;  for  example,  a  sheet  of  carbon  tissue  soaked  in  water  containing 
glycerine,  and  let  this  be  squeegeed  on  to  the  back  of  the  plate  so  as  to  be 
in  optical  contact.  For  intensifying  negatives,  place  in  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  and  after  the  image  has  become  bleached  wash  very 
thoroughly  and  transfer  to  a  bath  of  water  to  which  ammonia  has  been 
added  in  liberal  quantity. 

S.  asks  :  "  How  could  I  best  protect  a  .special  method  I  have  for  mounting 
photographs  and  giving  a  special  name  to  them  ;  also,  where  could  I  find 
particulars  of  any  patented  methods  of  so  doing  ?  Any  information  .a.s  to 
cost  and  procedure  will  oblige, " — The  only  means  of  protecting  the  method 
is  by  a  patent.  The  cost  of  this  for  four  years  is  4(.  The  name  can  be 
protected  under  the  Trade  Marks  Act.  Particulars  of  what  has  already 
been  patented  can  be  obtained  by  searching  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office, 
wliich  can  be  done  without  payment.  If  a  patent  agent  is  employed  to  do 
the  work,  of  course  his  charges  will  be  in  addition  to  the  Government  fee. 

Retoucher  is  troubled  with  the  matt  varnish  which  he  applies  to  the  back 
of  his  negatives  running  over  the  edge  when  coating  it,  and  thus  getting  on 
and  spoiling  the  front ;  and  he  wishes  to  know  a  remedy.— There  are  some 
benzole  and  ether  matt  varnishes  which  are  very  prone  to  do  this,  unless 
when  applied  from  a  bottle  having  a  well  turned  over  or  flat  lip.  If  the 
varnish  were  an  alcoholic  one  it  is  probable  than  any  tendency  to  run  over 
might  be  obviated  by  rubbing  a  piece  of  hard  tallow  along  the  margin. 
While  experimenting  on  wortliless  plates,  "  Retoucher"  might  trj-  the  effect 
of  applying  his  matt  varnish  with  a  large  flat  brush,  holding  the  plate  in  a 
slopmg  position  while  doing  so. 

M.  Hargrkaves  -writes :— "Can  you  help  me  out  of  a  very  serious  fix  ?  My 
trouble  is  in  toning.  I  wish  to  get  a  deep  purple,  verging  on  blue.  I  tone 
until  the  prints  are  slaty-blue  on  the  surface,  and  purple  looking  through, 
yet  after  they  are  fixed  the  prints  are  varying  shades  of  bronze  only.  I  have 
mostly  strong,  brilliant  neg.atives  to  print,  and  have  tried  five  of  the  most 
noted  brands  of  double  albumenised  paper ;  trying  various  times  of  floating 
on  the  silver  bath,  which  I  keep  up  to  si.xty  grains.  The  prints  tone  fairly 
quick  to  what  appears  to  me  an  excessively  blue  tone,  yet  this  all  disappears 
in  the  fixing.  I  have  changed  tlie  hyposulphite  with  no  advantage.  1 
have  had  many  years'  experience,  but  am  completely  baffled.  As  an  addi- 
tion to  all  the  foregoing  I  have  tried  other  toning  baths  besides  my  usual 
acetate.  I  use  tlie  gold  liberally,  and  both  sensitising  .and  toning  baths  are 
carefully  heated  for  acidity.  Occasionally  some  few  of  the  prints  refuse  to 
tone  beyond  a  snuff  colour,  and  simply  bleach  if  left  in  the  toning  bath, 
the  density  of  the  negative  seeming  to  make  no  diff'erence,  and  yet  from 
the  same  sheet  of  paper  other  prints  tone  readily  enough.  But  my  great 
trouble  is  that  though  1  tone  to  all  appearances  far  beyond  wTiat  should  be 
requisite — in  fact,  till  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  furtlier  change— nearly  all 
the  tone  goes  out  in  the  fixing.  I  see  many  prints  in  the  shop  windows 
that  have  the  tone  I  wish  to  obtain,  but  for  several  months  I  have  been 
unable  to  get  any  batch  of  jirints  beyond  a  kinil  of  diocolate  colour,  though 
now  and  then  a  few  have  been  .all  l"  can  wish.  I  cannot  imagine  that  the 
present  brands  of  pajier  vary  to  so  great  an  extent,  but  cannot  trace  my 
want  of  success  now.  A  fcAv  years  ago  I  used  to  got  the  tone  with  absolute 
certainty." — It  would  seem  that  our  correspondent's  negatives  are  at  fault. 
To  obtain  the  tones  desired  on  very  highly  albumenised  paper  ve-nj  strong 
negatives  indeed  must  be  employed.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
more  highly  albumenised  the  paper,  the  greater  is  the  difliculty  in  getting 
blue  toues.  From  vigorous  negatives  they  are  easily  obtained,  on  a  less 
glazed  paper.  We  imagine  our  correspondent,  mth  the  view  to  obtaining 
what  he  requires,  has  been  carrying  the  toning  too  far.  With  less  toning 
the  prints  would  doubtless  be  better. 
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A  NOVEL  METHOD  OF  MOUNTING  PRINTS. 
So  numcroiu  are  the  atylca  in  iiae  at  pment  for  print  mounting, 
and  so  Tariooa  the  colours  and  ganeral  appearaaoe  of  the 
tnoonta  uaed,  that  it  aeemi  almoat  inpoaaible  to  auggcst  any- 
thing new.  The  method  we  are  about  to  describe  is  particu- 
larly suitable  for  use  with  platinotjpe,  gchitino-brouiide,  or 
other  kinds  of  prints  where  the  black  engraviog  tone  and  effect 
are  to  be  pnaenred,  and  it  has  the  aiiditional  advantage  of 
extivme  eooaomj. 

One  of  the  favourite  methodit,  if  n"t  the  most  fashionable 
style  at  the  prewnit  time,  ix  the  "pinti  sunk  "  mount,  uith  or 
withoat  India  tint — a  xtylc  which  uii<l<>ubtedly  adds  a  motit 
artistic  liiiiHh  to  printu  in  the  'ilor  tone.      Bat  such 

mounts  are  ootiiparativcly  ezpeii  .  o  those  we  liave  to  re- 
(■ommeud  give  a  nearly  e(|aa]  rcaolt  at  a  mere  nominal  cost,  and 
tuay  be  "platc-siink,"  if  desired,  with  ver\  little  extra  trouble, 
ilie  choice  of  material  for  the  mountn  may  take  a  very  wide 
range,  though  for  general  purpons  we  suggest  as  most  suitable 
a  slightly  tinted  cartridge  or  dnwing  paper  of  not  too  rough 
a  textoreL  For  special  or  itrikiiig  effects,  tlic  roughest  drawing 
or  eren  wrapping  papen  may  be  used  in  much  the  ume 
manner  a>  modem  bookbinders  adopt  for  catching  the  public 
eye  by  meana  of  an  uneooTeational  or  eren  eooentric  cover. 
We  have  recently  seen  a  eeria  of  pfints  so  mounted  on  a  species 
of  drab  wrapping  paper  of  not  too  superlative  quality. 

Thers  is,  of  couiae,  one  important  precaution  to  be  specially 
taken  in  using  such  common  materials— common,  that  is,  in 
the  senae  that  they  are  not  neoeeHurily  free  from  chemical  im- 
pvritias — namely,  to  either  remore  or  in  some  other  manner 
reader  harmless  any  foreign  matten  that  may  be  present  in  the 
meant.  Fortunately,  from  the  nature  of  the  mounts,  as  well 
as  the  proceae  of  mounting,  this  need  not  be  a  difficult  matter. 
As  wil]  be  seen,  part  of  the  prooees  consists  in  thorougUy 
damping  the  mount  as  well  as  the  print,  which  in  the  case  of 
a  solid  paper  does  not  present  the  same  difficulties  as  in  the 
case  of  a  built-up  cardboard  ;  while  the  mount  is  undergoing 
the  damping  prooees  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  submit  it  to  a 
little  extra  washing,  or,  if  neoeaaary,  chemical  treatment,  in 
order  to  remore  the  impurities  if  luch  be  suspected.  Or  the 
danger  to  the  print  may  be  at  least  lessened  by  applying  a 
m0ie  or  less  impervious  varnish  to  the  mount,  which,  while 
not  preventing  the  absorption  of  water,  formn  a  protective 
coating  when  dry.  Such  a  varnish  is  found  in  bleache<l  lac 
diasohred  in  aqueous  solution  of  bora\  ;  if  this  be  applied  to 
the  pi^ier  mount  befbra  damping,  it  wilt  dry  without  leaving 
anyi^MB,  and  when  the  moimt  is  subsoiuintly  soaked  any 
eseaaa  of  borax  will  be  removed,  and  when  dry  the  impurities 
'•■in  be  iaoktcl  fmm  the  prii)t. 


The  method  of  mounting  consists  in  immersing  the  mounting 
paper  previously  cut  roughly  to  size  in  cloau  water,  assuming 
that  any  necessary  preparation  has  been  already  eftecte<l. 
\Mien  perfectly  limp,  ti>e  sheets  are  taken  out  of  the  water  and, 
as  required,  blotted  ofl  between  blotting  paper.  The  wet  prints 
are  similarly  treated,  and  then  both  ]>rint  and  mount — the 
latter  over  such  part  only  as  the  print  is  to  occupy — well 
impregnated  with  the  niountant.  If  the  print  only  be  treated, 
it  will  in  all  probability  peel  off  »t  the  e^ges  on  drying. ' 
Nothing  answers  so  well  for  mounting  as  arrowroot  paste  made 
pretty  thick  and  allowed  to  cool,  then  squeezed  through  fine 
cambric  to  remove  lumps.  It  should  be  used  fresh,  as  it  soon 
beoomea  watery,  in  which  condition  it  loses  its  adhesive  [wwer. 

A  oouTenient  plan  for  applying  the  mountiint  to  the  centre 
of  the  mount  consists  in  making  a  mask  from  stout,  smooth 
paper,  or  perhaps,  better  still,  from  thin  sheet  zinc  of  the 
outside  dimensions  of  the  mount  with  a  central  aperture  a  little 
larger — say  an  eighth  of  an  inch  each  way — than  the  print.  If 
this  be  laid  on  the  damp  mount,  the  arrowroot  is  easily  applie<l 
to  the  proper  portions  with  a  si^mge,  and  the  print  con  be  laid 
down  in  its  position  before  removing  the  mask.  The  narrow 
strip  of  arrowroot  extending  beyond  the  edges  of  the  print  may 
be  removed  by  means  of  a  damp  sponge  after  the  print  is 
rubbed  down,  but  this  is  scarcely  needful,  ixa  it  dries  perfectly 
matt,  ai)^  is  only  likely  to  show  on  a  coloured  mount 

With  i4|ard  to  the  rubbing  down,  this  is  not  so  simple  a 
matter  with  gelatinc-surCaced  papers  as  with  albumen  '>r 
platinotype,  but  all  difficulty  is  surmounted  by  interposing  a 
sheet  of  the  thin  paraffin-wax-saturated  tissue  paper  sold  for 
wrapping  or  waterproof  purposes.  This,  while  it  adheres 
closely  to  the  gelatine  surface  during  the  rubbing,  comes  ca'iily 
away  from  it  when  it  has  served  its  purpose. 

We  next  come  to  the  drying,  which  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  process  if  ppifection  of  result  is  desired.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  in  order  to  avoid  "cockling"  of  the  dried  print 
the  mount  as  well  as  the  print  has  been  moistened  so  that 
each  may  swell  and  shrink  equally ;  but  this  is  not  alone 
effective.  If  left  to  dry  alone,  the  edges  of  the  mount  will  dry 
first,  the  extra  tiiickncss  of  the  print-covered  portion  remaining 
damp  for  a  considerably  longer  perio^l,  and  taking  a  saucer 
shape  from  the  contraction  of  the  surrounding  portions.  To 
obviate  this,  the  print  as  soon  as  mounted  may  be  pinned  to 
a  flat  board,  or  laid  on  a  sheet  of  glass  and  the  edges  of  the 
moimt  turned  over  and  stuck  at  the  back.  But  by  far  the  letter 
plan  is  to  have  a  qunntity  of  sheets  of  clean  blotting  paper 
slightly  larger  than  the  mounted  prints.  Let  these  bo  thoroughly 
dried  by  exposinsr  them  for  some  time  in  a  hot  oven,  then 
pncking  in  a  inns?,  an'   wrjuiping  in  finfoil  until  roinired. 
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The  prints  £U-e  allowed  to  become  partially  dry,  but  before 

they  lose  their  limpness,  or  show  any  tendency  to  curl,  they  are 

taken  singly  and  placed  between  the  blotting  pads,  at  least 

two  sheets  of  drying  paper  intervening  between  each  pair  of 

prints.       In  the  case  of  gelatine-surfaced  prints  a  sheet   of 

waxed  tissue  paper  is  also  necessary.     If  the  pile  of  interleaved 

prints  be  now  placed  under  gentle  pressure  for  a  few  hours, 

they  will  be  found  perfectly  dry,  and  as  flat  as  if  they  had 

been  rolled.     It  only  now  remains  to  trim  the  mounts  to  size, 

and,    if  desired,   to   apply   a   "plate   mark"   by   giving    the 

print  a  "  squeeze  "  in  a  copying  press  between  folds  of  paper 

or  in  the   copying -book,  a   plate   of  zinc  of  the  proper  size, 

and  with  its  edges  slightly  bevelled,  being  laid  over  the  face 

of  the  print. 

Such  prints  are  equally  suitable  for  framing,  for  binding,  or 
for  keeping  loose  in  a  portfolio  ;  for  the  two  last  purposes, 
indeed,  this  method  of  mounting  is  more  convenient  than  any 
others  we  liave  tried. 


FUZZINESS  AND  METHODS  OF  OBTAINING  IT. 
Ik  the  article  on  "  fuzziness  "  a  fortnight  ago,  the  question  was 
mooted  as  to  whether  a  new  phase  of  photography  was  being- 
entered  upon.  Attention  was  also  directed  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  matter  of  photographs,  ideas  are  ever  changing,  and  what 
at  one  time  might  have  been  condemned  would  at  another  be 
considered  worthy  of  commendation.  Notably  is  this  the  case 
with  out-of-focus  pictures.  In  the  exhibition  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society,  just  closed,  two  medals  were  awarded  to  works 
of  the  "  fuzziest  "  order,  while  some  years  back  the  Society,  in 
the  report  of  the,  at  that  time.  Exhibition  Committee,  condemned 
praise  bestowed  by  the  non-photographic  press  iipon  the  late 
Mrs.  Julia  Cameron's  pictures,  and  hoped  for  better  things  from 
her  with  proper  optical  appliances. 

From  the  fact  that  the  ideas  of  a  certain  number  of  photo- 
graphers may — and  possibly  will — run  in  the  direction  of 
pictures  of  the  fuzzy  type,  we  shall  here  indicate  a  few  of  the 
methods  by  which  they  may  be  obtained.  The  methods  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes.  First,  where  it  is  obtained  in  the 
negative ;  second,  where  it  is  introduced  in  the  printing.  We 
shall  deal  with  the  former  system  first. 

One  of  the  earliest  methods  suggested  we  referred  to  in  the 
previous  article — that  made  by  Sir  William  Newton  of  taking 
the  picture  with  the  lens  somewhat  out  of  focus.  The  result 
obtained,  however,  by  taking  a  negative  with  a  perfectlj'  cor- 
rected leus  out  of  focus  is  not  the  same  as  using  one  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  spherical  aberration-  that  is,  one  having 
no  actual  focal  point — at  its  least  bad  defining  plane.  If 
an  ordinary  single  landscape  lens  have  its  stop  enlarged,  so 
will  spherical  aberration  become  manifest  in  proportion  to  the 
enlargement ;  and  if  the  stop  be  wholly  removed,  the  defining 
power  of  the  instrument  is  practically  destroyed.  A  single 
lens  worked  under  these  conditions  will  give  the  highest  de- 
gree of  indistinctness.  We  believe  we  are  correct  in  saying 
that  a  great  number  of  Mrs.  Cameron's  pictures  were  taken 
with  a  single  landscape  lens,  of  twenty  inches  focus,  with  the 
stops  removed,  and  worked  with  the  full  aperture.  The  front 
lens  of  a  portrait  combination  w|iU,  of  course,  fulfil  the  con- 
ditions of  the  old-fashioned  landicape  lens. 

The  late  Mr.  Claudet,  tlie  well-known  portraitist,  was  not 
averse  to  a  certaui  amount  of  diffusion  in  his  pictures,  and  he 
obtained  it  with  a  perfectly  corrected  portrait  lens  by  altering 
the  focus,  by  racking  the  tube  in  or  out,  during  the  exposure. 


But  as  the  movement  of  the  entire  tube  was  liable  to  shake- 
the  camera,  Mr.  Claudet  afterwards  devised  an  ingenious 
arrangement  by  which  the  focus  was  altered  by  causing  the 
back  lenses  of  the  combination  to  approach  towards,  or  re- 
cede from,  the  front  one  while  the  picture  was  being  taken. 
This  arrangement  answered  admirably,  though  it  was  after- 
wards superseded  by  the  lens  of  the  late  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  which 
enabled  any  reasonable  degree  of  spherical  aberration  to  be- 
introduced  at  will  by  separating  the  components  of  the  back 
combination.  This  means  of  securing  diffusion  is  now  so  well- 
known  that  further  allusion  to  it  is  unnecessary. 

Fuzziness  may  be  obtained  to  any  extent  by  dispensing  with- 
a  lens  altogether,  and  simply  using  a  pinhole.     This  plan  was, 
however,  impracticable  in  former  times,  owing  to  the  insensi- 
tiveness  of  the  plates  then  in  use  ;  but  it  is  not  the  case  now, 
as  recently  exhibited  pictures  prove. 

Some  years  ago,  when  this  question  of  the  production  of  in- 
distinct photographs  was  receiving  attention,  the  following  plan 
was  one  of  those  suggested,  and  by  it  some  satisfactory  results 
of  the  kind  were  produced.  It  was  this  :  A  cord  was  strained 
from  the  front  of  the  camera  to  the  base  of  the  stand  or  to  the 
floor.  Then,  after  a  portion  of  the  exposure  had  been  made,, 
the  cord  was  put  in  -vibration,  so  as  to  produce  a  trifling  move- 
ment of  the  camera.  Another  method  was :  While  a  part  of 
the  exposure  was  being  made,  a  lighted  spirit  lamp  -n-as  placed 
beneath  the  lens,  and  some  little  distance  in  front,  so  as  to 
cause  a  current  of  air  of  a  different  density  to  ascend  just 
before  the  camera. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  system  of  producing  fuzzy 
effects — that  during  printing.  The  effects  in  the  Denier  pic- 
tures, which  might  be  termed  at  the  same  time  both  sharp  and 
blurred,  were  obtained  by  the  printing.  The  method  of  pro- 
ducing them  was  treated  by  its  introducer  as  a  secret  one.  But 
it  was  generally  understood  to  consist  in  taking  a  thin  negative 
on  both  sides  of  the  glass,  or  in  two  negatives  on  separate 
plates,  and  then  printing  them  superimposed  on  each  other. 
Similar  pictures  to  Denier's  were,  however,  produced  in  the 
following  manner  : — The  negative  was  an  ordinary  one,  and 
when  the  proof  was  partly  printed,  a  thin  sheet  of  glass  or  other 
transparent  medium  was  interposed  between  the  negative  and 
paper,  and  the  printing  completed. 

The  system  of  obtaining  fuzziness  by  printing  through  an 
intervening  medium  is  a  very  old  idea.  It  was  first  suggested, 
if  we  remember  rightly,  by  Talbot  in  the  very  earliest  days 
of  the  art.  He  recommended  j^rinting  -with  a  piece  of  thin, 
paper  between  the  negative  and  the  sensitised  paper  when 
it  was  desirable  to  avoid  the  excessive  sharpness  given  by 
the  lens. 

The  method  of  securing  indistinctness  by  printing  through 
transparent  or  translusoent  media  offers  certain  advantages- 
over  some  of  the  other  methods  alluded  to,  inasmuch  as  the 
same  negative  may  be  utilised  for  the  production  of  either 
perfectly  sharp  or  extremely  fuzzy  j^rints,  according  to  the 
medium  used  or  its  thickness.  This  mode  possesses  the 
further  advantage  that  the  indistinctness,  or  sharpness,  in 
different  portions  of  the  picture  can  be  modified  at  will  For 
example,  a  single  thickness  —  or  none  at  all  —  can  be  used 
where  the  greatest  sharpness  is  wanted,  and  any  number  may 
be  employed  where  the  greatest  indistinctness  is  considered 
desirable.  This  is  a  great  power  at  command  in  securing  eft'ects. 
We  have  a  very  strong  impression  that  some  examples  of 
what  has  sarcastically  been  termed  "  fuzzigraphs "  that  we 
have  recently  seen  have  been  produced  by  these   or  similar 
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means.  The  most  soiuble  media  for  the  porpoae  are  the  thin 
films  of  gelatine,  such  aa  tised  by  lithographers,  {laraflined  paper 
(papier  minfrnl),  tissue  {Miper,  or  bank  post  paper,  according  to 

the  result  desired. 

♦■ 

It  is  not  an  ttmy  matter  to  keep  a  (tar  in  one  .spot  in  the  field  of  a 
teleMiope  in  photo-aatraoomieal  work,  it  is  still  more  difficult,  even 
for  an  experienced  hand,  to  keep  •  star  in  the  slit  of  a  spectroscope. 
"H.  Deslandres,  howerer,  in  Cumptet  Rndut  of  the  20th  ult.,  dewribes 
•the  method  he  adopta  for  overo  -;  •'^:»  diffieulty.  He  places  a 
"total  refleetin^  prism  near  the  dnr  'Ust,  while  the  blue  end 

<jt  the  qiectrum  is  reoordinfr  itself  on  ue  wrwitive  plate,  its  poation 
can  be  cheeked  l^  eye  obserration  of  tks  red  end. 


Morr  photographic  text-books  place  the  atomic  weif^^ht  of  cadmium  at 
112,  though  the  latest  authorities  faToar  1117,  thst  in,  a  diiference  of 
aboBt  one  grain  in  three  hundred  aad  serentr,  where  calculations 
tiahwaing  that  quantity  aie  eonescMd.  The  latest  investigator, 
henveT«r,  pats  the  woigkt  a  little  nearer  tb«  old  figure,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Partridge  having  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Anuriemt  Journal  of 
Seieittt  for  the  current  month  recorded  how,  after  some  experiments 
"he  made  sneressfnlly  in  producing  pure  csdmium,  he  from  this  sample 
f  the  initial  redetermined  the  atomic  weight  with  the  above  rceult- 
1  he  means  of  purification  consisted  aMinly  in  volatilising  the  metal 
in  a  eootiaaoasly  maintainerl  vncunm,  and  the  result  waa  so  exceed- 
ingly pure  that  the  cadmium  f  siled  to  give  any  indication  of  a  foeeign 
metal  when  examined  specttoecopieally. 


Oi-R  teaden  are  familiar  with  the  tubee  of  sodio-ehloride,  or  potassio- 
'■liloride  of  gold,  with  the  Uahel  guafaateeing  the  eontents  to  contain 
•  vao  gfaiiM  in  fifteen,  andVor  all  prsctical  puipoees  that  is  all  that 
<  n«  nmmry  to  be  known  abont  the  contents.  Bat  as  a  matter  of 
-'-:•  ntifie  accuracy  it  is  well  to  know  the  theoretical  composition  of 
the  rait*,  and  thi^  is  lepitasMted  by  the  formola  Na.AuCl,.  3,HO,  or 
2KAuCI„  H,0.  I.«tely  aBothsr  doable  chloride  of  )roU  and  potassium 
bas  been  discovered,  Herr  A.  Laiaer  having  obtained  a  compound 
liaving  tbe  formnla  AuCl,,  KCl,  by  dissolving  gold  in  nitro-hydro- 
chlovie  acid  and  adding  to  the  solution  the  moleeakr  proportion  of 
chloride  of  potasnum  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water.  After 
suffieieat  oonceatratkm  of  the  aolatioa  over  qnieklime,  snlphuiic  acid 
eiystals  in  the  shape  of  gfistsoing  ydlow  needles,  whi«di  remained  un- 
changed in  the  air,  were  obtained. 


Ora  contemporary,  La  Xaturt,  has  entertained  its  luaduri  at  sundry 
'imes  with  a  deeeription  of  various  modes  of  executing  pieces  of 
.liotogrsphie  drollery.  A  fortnight  igo  it  expkuned  how  to  produce 
a  pictoie  of  apparently  a  long  row  of  figures  from  a  single  subject 
only.  A  woodcut  from  a  photograph  so  produced  is  given.  Two 
mimis  are  plaosd  parallel  to  one  anollwr,  and  separated  by  little  over 
half  a  yard.  In  the  space  between  the  two  mirrors  he  jplaces  the 
nodd  to  be  pbotogmphed.  Every  one  u  familiar,  the  writer  says, 
with  the  neults  of  flguies  so  pkeed,  as,  for  example,  in  a  hairdresser's 
shop,  a  caft,  or  even  at  hotae  in  a  tw-m,  with  mirron  facing  one 
an^'ther.  The  mirron  must  be  without  fmmex,  and  one  shorter  than 
the  ('  amera  being  placed  in  advance  of  the  short  mirror 
and  »!..  lined  to  the  floor.  The  effect  is  very  singular,  at  least 
asshowr  in  the  woodcut,  and  the  sitter  having  in  her  hands  some- 
thing light  aaA  (eatherv.  liki'  a  nammui  r.liirne,  the  eye  is  not  offended 
by  any  imperfect  jan'  trees.    It  is  evident  that 

these  results  eoold  be  i;. ...  .,w.n,  ..,i.\f,. 


Th«  friendly  rivalry  that  exists  in  tbe  work  of  Mr.  Muybridge  and 
M.  Many  will  not  be  unknown  to  ow  readers  taking  an  interest  in 
the  ■bjwts  so  wonderfully  treateil  by  the'v  gentlemen.  But  M .  Marcy 
has  dsfoted  hi*  attention  to  a  daa*  of  instantaneous  studies  in  a 
dinetioa  quite  fnr>'i)m  to  Mr.  Murbridge's  work,  and  tbe  latent  illu»- 
tratiMM  of  his  nmarkable  skill  an  shown  also  in  La  Xature  last 
w.-sk.    Three  sets  of  pietiow  are  given  iDustnting  the  modes  of  loco- 


motion of  sundry  inhabitants  of  th<4deep.  In  the  lirst  we  have  a  lively 
jelly-fish  progressing  through  the  water,  the  peculiar  movements  of  his 
"  umbrella  "  bong  shown  distinctly.  Ne.\t  we  have  a  "  sea-horse," 
which  appears  to  progress  in  a  vertical  position,  the  motion  bang 
brought  about  by  the  vibration  of  a  dorsal  fin ;  and,  finally,  there  is  a 
remarkable  object  ("  comcUMle  **)  more  like  a  spider,  but  all  legs  and  arms, 
and  no  body,  two  dosen  little  views  of  which  show  these  arms  in  all 
their  varied  positions  when  the  animal  moves  about  after  being  stirrtd 
up  with  a  stick.  The  instrument  employed  by  M.  Morey  in  the  pro- 
duction of  these  photographs  is  called  a  pboto-clirono),auph,  and  acts 
by  the  succe^ve  unrolling  and  rolling  of  a  pellicular  film  before  the 
lens,  the  rapidity  of  tlie  "  repeat ""  being  governed  by  electricity  mado 
either  with  extreme  ra|ndity,  or  at  a  rate  that  the  eye  could  follow. 


1\\MILIAR  FACES. 
It  may  interest  many  readers  to  know  that,  under   the  above  title, 
the  Stereoscopic  Company  are  running  what  v,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, an  innovation  in  connexion  with  photography  and  electricity  as 
a  means  of  advertisement  and  popular  entertainment. 

In  the  front  of  their  new  premises  in  Regent  Street,  and  at  on 
angle  commanding  both  up  and  down  the  street,  as  well  as  the 
thoroughfare  directly  opponte,  a  large  sheet  of  ground  glass, 
measuring  about  eight  feet  by  seven  feet,  has  been  erected.  This, 
during  the  daytime,  forms  a  handsome  window  v^ry  prettily  draped, 
and  in  the  evening  is  brilliantly  illuminated  with  pictures  of  all  the 
most  popular  people  of  the  day. 

The  lantern  itself  is  well  worth  inspecting,  and  is  the  outcome 
of  a  ooniiderable  amount  of  very  expensive  and  troublesome  experi- 
ments. It  is  fitted  with  the  most  delicate  adjustments  possible, 
and  gives  a  light  of  0000  candle  power. 

The  Company  have  very  wisely  made  the  lantern  a  fixture, 
8up]iarting  it  by  a  very  handsome  wrought-iron  bracket  in  a  comer 
of  their  reception  room,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  assistant 
to  switch  on  the  current  and  pass  the  slides  through  in  their  proper 
order  night  after  night. 

It  is  believed  that  it  is  a  form  of  advertising  which  mtist  do  a 
large  business  house  a  great  amount  of  good,  and  certainly  tend  to 
popularise  the  familiar  faces  that  they  show  upon  the  screen  every 
evening. 

Of  course,  every  one  of  the  studies  is  properly  titled,  to  that  should 
any  of  the  passers-by  not  be  familiar  with  the  face  of  the  latest 
beauty,  or  the  must  popular  traveller,  they  are  at  once  informed,  by 
.I^^IillMMiidemeath,  of  its  personality. 

-AA^Miriniiture  day  an  illustration  of  the  lantern  may  he  given, 
showing  exactly  how  it  is  worked  witli  these  delicate  adjustments, 
not  only  for  centralising  the  light  in  the  lens  (which  is  one  of  the 
Petsval  portrait  class),  but  also  the  arrangement  for  raisbg  the  .slide 
into  its  correct  position  on  the  screen,  with  at  the  siime  time  a  very 
prolty  curtain  effect,  which  is  gently  lowered,  and  when  raised  again 
reveals  a  study  in  poution. 


ROUGH  VEnsrrs  smooth. 

TiiK  recent  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
affords  considerable  food  for  reflection  on  the  means  adopted  lo 
produce  photographic  prints.  Tlie  interest  excited  by  blurred,  indis- 
tinct work  has  never  been  greater,  for  the  reason  it  has  rarely  before 
been  so  artistically  managed ;  at  the  same  time,  innovators  are  apt  to 
run  to  extremes,  and  in  their  dislike  of  even  and  microscopic  definition 
over  the  whole  of  a  picture,  by  substituting  in  its  stead  blurred,  indi.s- 
tinctness  without  a  trace  of  detail  anywhere.  If_  we  are, to  consider 
fairly  and  dispassionately  the  advantages  and  failings  of  either  sys- 
tem, wu  must  start  with  some  mental  standard  as  to  what  we  consider 
photographic  and  artistic  perfection.  This  forces  us  to  look  up  to  the 
works  of  our  best  painters,  engravers,  and  etchers,  as  examples  to 
bo  imitated  as  nearly  as  we  can.  In  so  doing  we  shall  be  unable  to 
find  a  single  finished  work  that  is  either  wholly  blurred  or  wholly 
sharp  of  any  subject  that  i.>«  at  all  suitable  for  photographic  repro- 
duction (by  this  reservation  I  allude  to  such  pictures  a.'  misty  sea- 
scapes, wliere  everything  is  rendered  more  or  less  iiidi.stinct). 

If  we  examine  a  lantucape,  say,  of  a  com  field,  we  shall  find  much 
of  the  suggestive  nature  about  it,  but  in  the  foreground  each  sheaf  of 
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corn  -will,  bo  to  say,  be  keyed  by  certain  ears  and  blades  and  stalks 
being  carefully  drawn  sharp  and  distinct,  the  back  being  hazy  and 
auggestive,  but  not  looking  so  on  account  of  the  points  that  catch  the 
eye  Deing  full  of  detail.  This  applies  to  other  foliage  or  masses  of 
material  of  the  same  character,  m  which  a  small  portion  carefully 
delineated  explains  the  rest,  which  has  only  to  be  represented  of  the 
proper  general  contour  to  give  a  truthful  effect  to  the  whole  work. 
Other  objects  in  the  foreground  are  almost  always  represented  sharp, 
and  carefully  made  out  as  regards  detail,  and  liere  it  is  that  photo- 
graphy far  supersedes  any  other  process  in  exactitude.  I  cannot  see 
why  such  a  power  of  reproduction  should  be  tabooed  and  set  aside  as 
a  fault  to  be  avoided,  either  from  artistic  or  any  other  consideration. 
We  know  from  the  examples  of  paintings  on  every  side  that  detail 
and  definition  ai-e  not  considered  inartistic  in  any  class  of  picture  if 
used  with  discretion. 

There  is  one  class  of  painting  in  which  these  two  qualities  are  not 
strong  points  —  the  impressionist  school;  but  whether  productions 
of  this  tind  can  be  fairly  called  pictures  I  have  some  misgivings.  At 
any  rate,  I  do  not  think  we  should,  as  photographers,  look  to  them 
as  standards  of  excellence,  but  rather  as  freaks  of  art,  failing  as  often 
as  not  in  conveying  the  impression  intended  by  the  artist  to  the 
ordinary  observer.  The  pictures  that  mostly  challenge  attention  at 
our  exhibitions  are  landscapes  that  have  been  deemed  worthy  of 
medals,  and,  like  every  innovation,  are  sure  to  be  sharply  criticised. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  out-of-focus  practice  has  been  somewhat 
overdone,  and  that  although  undeniably  pleasing  and  artistic  re- 
sults have  been  secured,  they  would  have  been  much  better  had 
they  stopped  short  of  the  altogether  blurred  effect  that  has  been 
adopted.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  a  landscape  is  truthfully 
represented  if  there  is  nothing  fairly  defined  in  the  foreground  or 
in  some  part  of  the  picture.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  universal 
blurr  is  m  nature,  wlien  there  is  fog  or  mist ;  in  that  case  the  dis- 
tance and  middle  distance  are  almost  invisible  and  merge  into  the 
sky,  and  only  objects  near  at  hand  have  any  pretensions  to  be  fairly 
defined.  But,  providing  near  objects  are  too  buried  in  fog  to  retain 
any  detail,  everthing  a  few  yards  beyond  is  altogether  invisible,  and 
such  a  representation  of  nature  would  be  an  absolutely  blank  canvas. 
The  pictures  to  which  our  attention  has  been  directed  err  in  that  the 
depth  of  tone  is  nearly  the  same  in  one  part  as  another,  and  that 
indistinctness  prevails  without  any  mist  or  haze  to  account  for  it. 
I  suppose  this  must  be  considered  artistic  license,  but  whether  this 
artistic  license  has  overstepped  the  bounds  of  the  rational  interpre- 
tation of  a  scene  is  fairly  open  to  discussion. 

Providing  photographic  opinion  decides  in  favour  of  this  new  de- 
parture, lens  makers  will  find  their  occupation  gone,  and  the  very 
earliest  plans  for  producing  photographic  results  may  be  resorted  to. 
Pencil  and  brush  may  set  to  work  to  make  negatives,  discarding  the 
assistance  of  the  optician  in  toto,  then  hand  work  will  reign  supreme, 
and  the  photography  of  the  future  will  be  such  that  the  pencil  makes. 
However,  I  do  not  think  we  shall  arrive  at  this  state  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  in  the  meanwhile  a  word  or  two  on  suggestive  photo- 
graphy vrill  not  be  out  of  place. 

Thisldndof  effect  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  methods  of  printing, 
and  little  or  not  at  all  on  the  negative,  which  may  be  as  sharp  as  the 
microscopist  may  desire,  without  in  any  way  interfering  ynih.  the 
results.  The  beauty  of  photography,  pure  and  simple,  consists  of 
microscopic  definition,  and  the  beauty  of  artistic  photography  in  not 
having  too  much  definition,  but  most  assuredly  in  not  doing  without  it 
altogether.  We  photographers  have  a  power,  utterly  unattainable 
by  other  means,  of  reproducing  minute  detail ;  the  fault  has  hitherto 
been  the  use  of  it  without  sufficient  discretion ;  we  have  made  too 
much  of  this  one  quality,  with  the  result  of  being  considerably,  and 
not  undeservedly,  sneered  at  by  artists.  But  we  must  not,  now  that 
our  eyes  are  beginning  to  be  opened,  rush  to  the  other  extreme  and 
discard  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  otherwise  unattainable  qualities 
that  a  good  lens  enables  us  to  secure.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
photograph  should  not  unite  the  qualities  confirmed  by  optical  aid, 
and  the  suggestivoness  of  the  painter  in  one  picture  without  offensive 
pwrsde  of  detail  on  the  one  hand,  and  overwhelming  blurriness  of  no 
lens  at  all  on  the  other. 

The  time  will  probably  come  when  our  standard  of  photographic 
excellence  in  picture  making  will  be  very  different  from  what  it  now 
is.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  matt-surface  prints  have  become 
popular.  They  were  always  esteemed  by  some  few,  but  the  difficulty 
formerly  was  to  obtain  depth  in  the  shadows.  Tlie  weak,  suni-in 
appearance  militated  very  much  against  its  generr.l  adoption.  Platino- 
type  ha.^  removed  this  objection,  and  its  popularity  has,  in  all  pro- 
bability, been  obtained  quite  as  much  by  this  as  by  its  superior 
permanency.  Smooth  paper  has  up  to  the  present  time  been  most 
popular,  both  for  matt  and  glazed  surfaces;  the  innovation  of  printing 


on  excessively  rough  surfaces  is  now  on  its  trial.  A  rough  surface 
with  the  sharpest  negative  will  give  a  considerably  softened  effect, 
printed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  If  ready-sensitised,  rough  paper 
could  be  purchased,  we  should  probably  .see  numerous  examples,  and 
more  artistic  work  generally.  A  matt  surface  and  a  rough  surface 
have  little  in  common,  any  more  than  both  are  free  from  gloss.  The 
irregularities  of  the  rough  surface  prevent  the  close  contact  of  the- 
negative  with  the  whole  of  the  sensitive  surface  of  the  paper,  and  the 
effect  of  the  picture  will  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  character 
of  this  roughness.  No  amount  of  separation  by  the  introduction  of  a 
transparent  medium  between  the  negative  and  the  paper  will  produce 
the  same  effect  on  a  smooth  surface  as  the  inequalities  of  the  paper 
itself  do.  In  one  case  the  negative  is  equally  distant  from  the  paper 
over  its  whole  area,  and  in  the  other  there  are  alternate  points  of  con- 
tact and  separation.  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  got  out  of  this 
rough-paper  printing,  and  we  may  eventually  get  paper  made  with 
special  surfaces  for  ordinary  silver  printing,  as  for  platinotype  or 
bromide,  that  will  lend  themselves  to  special  effects  better  than  any 
now  available. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  experiment  writh  rough  paper,  the 
following  plan  may  be  successfully  used  with  any  (Whitman)  drawing 
paper : — The  paper  being  procured  of  any  roughness  desirable,  ia 
passed  through  a  bath  of  methylated  spirit,  in  which  five  grains  of 
resin  have  been  dissolved  in  each  ounce  of  spirit  and  dried.  It  is  now 
to  be  salted  on  a  solution  containing  eight  grains  of  ammonium 
chloride,  two  grains  of  -sodium  citrate,  and  five  grains  of  gelatine  to 
the  ounce  of  water ;  dry.  To  sensitise,  use  a  sixty  to  ninety  grain 
solution  of  silver  ammonio-nitrate,  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid,  applied  evenly  with  a  Buckler  brush,  or  by  floating,  or  by 
turning  up  the  edges  of  the  paper  and  so  making  a  dish  of  it,  into 
which  a  little  silver  solution  may  be  poured  and  spread  over  the 
surface  with  a  brush.  The  stronger  solution  may  be  used  with  the- 
brush,  and  the  weaker  for  floating.  Any  way,  the  paper  being  sensi- 
tised is  dried  in  the  dark  in  a  warm  room,  printed,  toned,  and  fixed 
in  the  ordinary  way.  The  negative  must  be  fairly  bright  and  strong ; 
a  thin,  weak  negative  will  not  give  good  results.  Such  as  those  used 
for  platinotype  are  suitable,  or  even  a  little  stronger. 

I  for  one  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  this  meritorious  attempt  to 
get  out  of  the  grooves  of  ordinary  photographic  printing  pass  as  a 
freak  of  the  day,  and  think  if  the  possibilities  of  doing  it  were  easily 
attainable,  it  would  tend  more  than  anything  to  forward  the  interests 
of  photography  as  an  art.  Edwabd  Duxmobe. 


STEREOSCOPIC  WORK  FOR  AMATEURS. 
V. 

When  dealing  with  the  development  of  stereoscopic  negatives  I  re- 
frained from  offering  any  suggestions  regarding  this  or  that  particular 
formula,  believing    that   whatever    developer  the    worker    is    best; 
acquainted  with  was  the  best  for  him  to  adopt.      When,  however,  a- 
beginner  comes  to  the  development  of  a  transparency  made  by  contact 
with  a  stereoscopic  negative,  as  fully  described  by  me  in  a  former 
article,  tlie  position  of  affairs  is  somewhat  changed,  for  many  workers 
who  may  have  a  considerable  amount  of  experience  in  the  develop- 
ment of  negatives  seldom,  on  the  other  hand,  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  developing,  say,  half-plate  positives  or  transparencies,  therefore  a 
few  remarks  on  this  point  may  be  acceptable.    And,  first  of  all,  when 
dealing  with  such,  perhaps  one  of  the  points  of  primary  importance  is 
so  undertaking  the  work  as  to  be  able  to  turn  out  each  independent 
picture  on  tlie  one  plate  in  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  densities  in  eaali 
corresponding  part  of  the  different  pictures. 

I  have  known  several  old  and  really  good  workers  quite  puzzled  to 
tackle  a  plate  that  was  found  to  be  coming  up  in  development  in  a 
marked  irregular  manner. 

To  enable  a  worker  to  properly  develop  a  stereoscopic  transparency,, 
one  of  the  first  essentials  is  a  really  good  light ;  it  is  no  use  to  go^ 
about  such  an  operation  witli  the  aid  of  some  of  the  dark  lamps  wfr 
see.  In  my  opinion  no  light  is  sufficient  that  does  not  enable  tin- 
worker  to  be  able  to  read  an  ordinary  newspaper  at  a  distance  of,  say, 
twelve  inches  from  the  light.  When  such  is  at  command  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  in  noticing  every  detail  of  the  pictures  coming  along. 
When  it  is  observed  that  some  particular  portion  of  the  picture  is 
starting  into  view,  the  worker  should  immediately  look  for  the 
counterpart  of  the  same  in  the  other  picture,  and  if  it  Ijo  found 
to  come  along  in  development  simultaneously,  it  is  just  about  ten  to 
one  all  the  other  portions  will  follow  suit  in  their  proper  relations, 
and  but  little  trouble  or  difficulty  experienced  in  bringing  out  a  satis* 
factory  residt  without  the  aid  of  any  dodging. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  watchful  worker  is  eagerly  scanning  for 
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tka  fint  tymftoaa  of  derelopment  ihowing  theniMlTM,  and  it  is  at 
oon  appannt  that  one  picture  ta  coming  along^  mora  rapidly  than  the 
•ame  portioB  oo  the  other,  he  will  at  oooe  be  able  to  aar  when  nn- 
eqoal  expcaore  or  aome  other  reaaon  be  prewnt  for  the  diiwimilaritT. 
and  (hoold  aoeh  be  of  a  Terr  maiked  character,  it  ia  quite  possible 
that  no  matter  what  amount  of  dodoiaf  in  derelopnient  be  reaorted  to, 
the  remit  will  not  be  entirely  aatiMCtotjr.  In  such  a  eaae  of  marked 
diaaimilarity  perfaapa  the  beet  thing  to  do,  Drorided  the  worker  is  quite 
aatisBed  that  every  care  has  been  obeerraa  and  equal  exposures  giren, 
U  to  make  a  fieah  aeratinr  of  the  negadTe,  so  as  to  see  if  there  be  a 
distinctly  notaeeabie  diltamiee  in  printing  density  which  would 
account  for  the  diaainilarity ;  and,  praiided  such  be  found,  recourse 
most  be  had  to  sooe  means  of  so  doeiaving  the  weak  portioo  of  the 
negatiTe,  or  otherwise  n  reckon  for  the  difference  when  expoxing 
(later  on  I  may  have  to  offer  a  few  reoarks  oo  tUa  point  of  doctoring), 
aa  will  raoaliae  matteis  whan  a  bmk  exposure  and  derelopment  is 
made.  Proride^  how«v«r,  a  (eMonkle  amount  of  care  has  been 
exareised  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work,  it  will  not  often  fall  to  the 
lot  of  any  one  to  hare  to  deal  with  negatives  i>f  such  inequality  as  will 
oBgr  mock  trouble  in  this  reepect. 

In  caase  where  it  is  obaerred  that  only  a  alight  lagspg  ot  diffaienee 
ia  apparent,  it  is  quite  within  the  power  of  an  in^iaent  worker  to 
cope  with  tjie  evil  in  the  develop|n«t  stage  itself,  ud  many  almost 
pMfect  reaolts  can  be  obtained  ercstaally  on  platca  which  at  first 
came  along  in  an  uneren  or  irregular  Banoer  during  the  earliest  stage 
of  darelo^Mnt. 

Baring  noted  the  importance  of  a  worker  beii^  able  to  diaoem  the 
derelopoMHit  of  the  minutest  detaila  as  they  coaw  along  in  both 
pietnrex,  I  shall  proceed  tn  offer  a  fe«-  r>-marks  anent  what  in  mr 
hands  ba«  proved  a  most  successful  formuU  f'<r  the  derelopment  of  all 
claaaea  of  noaide  platea. 

Prepare  a  weak  solution  of  aettie  add  in  water— fay  a  weak  solution 
I  moan  two  dracfans  to.  say,  ten  onneH  of  water— and  hare  at  band 
a  large  camel-hair  bmsh,  one  of  the  stampv  ones  sold  at  threepence 
apiece  or  so  doea  niealy.  This  aokttiaB  ia  for  the  purpoee  of  equaliaing 
■nd  Hopping  denaloainent  in  any  Mtion  of  the  picture  which  ahowa 
synptoMs  of  oreMerelopaMnt  Wbn  the  other  portiona  of  the 
picture  are  up.  Make  a  uturated  aobtion  of  nulphite  of  soda,  and 
sse  that  it  is  distinctly  acid  with  dtiie  acid.  Into  a  pyro  bottle  con- 
taining one  ounce  of  pyro  poor  nine  oonees  of  the  iupbite  solution. 
Label  this  pyro. 

Next  wei^  out  carefully — 

Ikrbanate  of  soda 4  ooneaa. 

SoIpUte  of  soda    888grains. 

Bremide  of  ammoninm     x 40     „ 

Water    33  ouncea.* 

Label  this  eoda. 

With  these  aohitioas  a  worker  is  ready  to  go  ahead. 

To  derekm,  aar,  a  half-plate  lantern  emulsiaa  plate  properly  timed 
in  espusnre,  let  the  opontor  taka  three  ouneee  toda  sohttioo,  and  just 
at  the  moment  of  dereioMMat  add  to  same  one  drachm  pyro  solution. 
Apply  dexterotmiy  to  the  plate  in  a  sniubly  liied  white  porcelain 
tray,  which  ought  to  be  semfdonsly  ekan.  In  about  fifteen  seconds 
theliMmiptoiasafdereiopilMBtdKMid  appear.  This  b  the  moment 
to  watch  Ika  a  hawk  for  any  Mna  of  dissimilarity  in  the  two  pictures, 
and  proridsd  thay  both  come  doog  nicely  (not  too  rapidly)  it  mar  bo 
aasamed  all  ia  going  well,  and  thm  will  be  no  need  to  resort  to'  the 
acetic  add  sohition.  Alkw  derelopment  to  proceed  till  the  most 
minute  details  aw  up,  and  if  it  should  be  fnund  that  there  be  any  lack 
of  domitv.  a  few  dropa  more  of  the  pyro  solution  may  be  added.'  This 
r  amonnt  of  density,  and  proridrd  all  has  bean  equal  and 
r  inie  oocnpiad  in  derelopment  need  not  exceed,  say,  one  and 

a  faaU  minatee  to  two  minutes.  Wa»A  th',r'Hi;/Uif,  and  Jtr  in  c/mn 
jUtertdMffo  mhaion.  When  workiiw  larjr-  transparencies  the  utmost 
mecaotion  most  be  taken  to  aroid  gnt  and  all  otlii-r  impurities.  After 
fixing,  -wA  w«ll,  and  immerae  for  abont  one  minute  in  Edwards's 
cleari'  '.  which  is  well  known  ia  composed  of — 

1    I  (Mince, 

Alum   1      „ 

Sulphate  of  iron .1  otmces, 

and  if  a  good  tnaepareney  ia  not  the  result  it  is  no  fault  of  the 
fominU. 

Someh  for  the  treatment  of  platm  which  offer  no  trouble.  Rut  it 
fnqMady  hapnsns^  thjongb  sonif  ^rrer  in  exposure,  or  irregularity  in 
the  nsgaliia  that  is  being  Im  two  mde^iendent  pictures  do 

nn<  uiiiHj  along  in  derelop  So  mtsct  ssme  manner,  the  result 

formuU  I  sm  Ini  wbirb  «|'pcarsii  ia  one  of  tin' 

tbiak  it  waa  liTrn  ■  U  a  ran-  good  one  fbr  traita- 

[■wtiKwi  m  tesmMs  pleisa 


of  which  (in  the  event  of  nothing  being  done  to  compensate  for  such) 
is  that  the  finished  transparency  is  somewhat  marred  by  one  picture 
being  denser  than  the  other.  In  itself,  when  such  be  viewe<l  through 
a  stereoscope,  but  little  exception  or  fault  would  be  noticeable.  But, 
no  doubt,  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of  every  worker  to  produce  pictures 
of  as  great  regularity  aa  possible,  and  as  but  little  trouble  need  be 
experienced  in  overcoming  this  discrepancy  during  the  stage  of  deve- 
lopment, a  worker  should  strive  to  counteract  such.  IJut  little 
observation  is  needed,  provided  at  the  early  stage  of  development  a 
worker  looks  carefully  for  the  .symptoms  of  this  irregularity.  When 
it  iii  noticeable,  recoune  must  be  had  to  the  use  of  the  acetic  acid 
solution  mentioned  already ;  and  when  it  is  judged  that  any  picture 
is  fully  up,  the  pkte  may  be  lifted  entirely  out  of  the  developing 
solution,  and4he  camel-hair  brush,  which  is'chnrped  with  the  acetic 
add  solution,  drawn  gentlv  across  the  face  or  such  parts  of  the  picture 
a*  are  deemed  fully  developed.  This  will  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  other  portions  of  the  transparency,  development  of  which  will 
gradually  progress,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  observed  that  it 
catches  up  or  overtakea  the  part  treated  with  the  camel-hiiir  brush. 
It  is  quite  easy  U>  judge  when  an  uniform  result  has  l>een  reached  by 
looking  through  the  picture  againat  the  derelopiiig  himp.  The  moment 
it  is  judged  that  development  ahouU  be  stopped,  the  plate  can  be 
waabed  under  tap,  fixed,  and  cleared  as  previously  stated.  By  means 
of  this  treatment  two  independent  stereoscopic  pictures  mny  Iw  pro- 
duced of  great  regularity  from  negatives  of  varying  densitiee. 

When  negatives  hare  to  be  dedt  with  containing  flaws  which  are 
sufficiently  pronounced  as  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the  finished  transpar- 
ency, the  same  should  be  doctored  before  pnnting.  Hnholes  or  tmns- 
parent  spou  shouhl  be  moot  carefuUv  spotted  out,  so  aa  to  avoid  black 
■pecks  in  the  finished  pictures;  surfc  are  not  so  difficult  as  a  rule  tO' 
deal  with,  as  opaoue  sjiota,  but  much  will  of  coufse  depend  upon  the 
character  of  each  flaw.  I  may  here  just  remark  that  I  have  seen  some 
negativea  containing  these  ojeque  apots  in  the  aky  portion  utilised  by 
merely  printing  in  ek>ud  effects  which  covered  up  their  presence. 
When  such  have  to  be  dealt  with,  I  know  of  no  easier  way  of  getting 
over  the  trouble  than  by  printing  in  clouds  on  the  glass  side  of  the 
negatire  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obliterate  the  flaw;  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  or  orerlooked  that  when  such  a  ck>ud  is  worked  in  oi> 
one  sine  or  one  negative,  the  other  must  receive  as  nearly  as  possible 
exactly  the  aame  treatment.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  i'n  doing  this, 
and  onct>  a  worker  trie«  his  band  at  such  for  the  firitt  time  liy  working 
in  clouds  with  a  wash  of  Chinese  white  on  the  glass  side  of  his  nega- 
tives, it  is  most  likely  he  will  have  learned  something  worth  knowiag 
as  to  the  treatment  of  every  negative  that  has  thin  skies.  In  my  prac- 
tice I  never  bk>ck  out  a  aky  that  is  thin :  by  far  the  best  way  is  to  adopt 
the  treatment  I  have  named.  At  first  it' is  almost  certain  a  beginner 
will  apply  too  much  pigment,  but  will  soon  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
right  quantity  to  work  with,  and  also  the  proper  warr  motion  of  the 
bruah  when  applying  the  pigment.  The  chief  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind 
is,  that  whatever  treatment  or  dodge  which  is  applied  to  one  negative 
must  be  worked  into  the  other. 

in  ny  jiext  I  hope  to  treat  of  the  cutting  of  the  masks  and  mounting 
the Tiiiishing  picture.  T.  N.  Abmstrokg. 
♦ 

ItEPKOnU(rnON  OF  I'OSITIVES  AND  NEGATI\^S. 

Ik  Commanioatioa  to  the  Camcn  Clnb,  printed  in  Ita  Joanial.] 
Brpobr  I  enter  upon  the  principal  subject  of  my  paper,  I  should  like- 
to  show  you  a  few  of  the  reaulta  of  methods  of  reproduction  which 
are  not  very  frequently  used,  but  are  well  worth  very  careful  study. 

The  first  is  a  transpnrfiicy  on  platinotype  paper,  made  in  the 
ordinary  way  by  a^ntsct,  the  jirint  being  fuUy  printed  and  then  rather 
over-dovelopied  in  order  to  sink  the  image,  after  which  the  paper  is 
rendered  more  transparent  by  the  aid  of  paraffin,  which,  amongst  its 
other  qualities,  has  the  very  valuable  property  of  not  turning  yellow 
with  age.  You  will  notice  in  looking  at  this  transparency  that  when 
looked  at  by  reflected  light  it  appeara  dull  and  flat,  but  when  held  up 
to  a  strong  light  it  is  as  transparent  and  almost  as  brilliant  as  a  trans- 
parency on  glass. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  main  point  of  my  paper,  viz.,  the  reproduc- 
tion of  positives  direct  from  positives,  and  negatives  from  negatives. 
The  process  ia  so  simple  and  so  fascinating  that  I  trust  you  will  all 
give  it  a  trial,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  some  of  you  who  have  mora 
leisure  than  I  have,  experiments  may  be  carried  out  which  will  give 
you  a  perfect  masteir  over  the  methods  of  derelopment  necetsary  to 
obtain  the  beat  possible  results. 

I  do  not  propoee  to  go  into  the  theory  of  the  subject,  as  that  has 
been  so  ably  diacuased  already  bv  Captain  Abney  and  others;  but 
merely  to  gire  you  the  practical  results  of  my  experiments  with 
rarying  exposures  and  different  developers. 
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The  method  which  I  have  used  is  this.  The  negative  in  contact, 
■with  a  sensitive  plate  is  exposed  in  the  printing  frame  to  diffused 
daylight  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  developed  with  a  very  weak 
developer.  ,     ,        •  j 

The  developers  which  I  have  used  are  eikonogen,  hydroquinone,  and 
pyro  and  soda.  . 

The  first  negative  which  I  Avish  to  show  you  is  of  more  than 
common  interest,  inasmuch  as  in  the  original  negative  the  central 
figure  was  seated  on  a  common  Windsor  or  kitchen  chair  in  a  room 
containing,  as  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  a  kitchen  clock  and  two 
other  wooden  chairs.  The  whole  of  the  background  was  very  skil- 
fully worked  out.  I  think  you  will  allow  that  the  present  sur- 
roundings of  heather,  rock,  mountain,  lake,  and  sky,  make  the  picture 
rather  more  pleasing  than  the  somewhat  incongruous  furniture  of  the 
original.  To  obtain  the  reversed  negative,  which  I  will  hand  round 
for  your  in.spection,  the  negative  was  placed  in  the  printing  frame  in 
contact  with  an  llford  ordinary  plate,  and  given  twelve  seconds 
exposure  te  diffused  daylight  at  .■i.45  p.m.  on  Saturday  last,  when,  as 
you  will  remember,  the  light  was  rather  poor. 

The  developer  used  was  eikonogen,  Marion's  instantaneous. 

(   5  parts  sodium  sulphite. 
2  parts  carbonate  of  potassium. 
1  part  eikonogen. 
(    30  parts  water. 
Diluted  with  eight  times  its  bulk  of  water. 

Development  takes  place  in  the  ordinary  way,  except  that  instead 
of  a  positive  a  negative  image  gradually  appears,  and  continues  until 
development  is  complete,  which,  in  this  case,  was  about  fourteen 
minutes. 

The  second  plate  from  the  same  negative  had  twenty-five  seconds 
exposure  to  diffused  daylight  at  4.7  p.m.  on  the  same  day,  and  in  this 
case  development  was  continued  for  sixteen  minutes. 

The  third  plate  was  given  an  exposure  of  twenty-five  seconds  at 
4A-')  p.m.  of  the  same  daj',  but  in  tliis  case  hydroquinone  was  used. 
I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  constituents  of  this  developer,  but  it  is 
known  by  the  truly  scientific  name  of  hintoquinone  mixed  in  the 
following  proportions : — Hintoquinone,  1 J  drachms ;  water,  8  ounces. 
Time  of  development,  thirty-five  minutes. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  this  with  the  eikonogen-developed 
negative. 

The  fourth  plate  is  a  ti-ansparency  produced  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  former,  but  from  a  paper  transparency.  I  will  hand 
round  the  transparency  and  the  reproduction  in  order  that  you  may 
compare  them.  This  was  given  a  two  minutes'  exposure  at  5  p.m., 
when  the  light  was,  of  course,  very  feeble ;  developed  in  eikonogen  in 
the  same  proportions  as  before,  and  development  was  continued  for 
twenty-five  minutes. 

The  fifth,  negative  of  bridge  and  trees,  20  seconds'  exposure  at  4.20, 
light  dull. 

Developer,  eikonogen,  1  in  8. 

Time  of  development,  15  minutes. 

.The  sixth,  exposure  8  seconds,  12.30  p.m.,  light  good. 

Developer,  60  minims  S.P. 

20  grains  carbonate  of  soda. 
40  grains  sulphite. 
8  ounces  water. 

Development,  10  minutes. 

This  seems  to  give  very  good  results.  There  is  good  detail  in  the 
high  lights,  and,  perhaps,  better  gradation  throughout. 

The  seventh,  exposure  2  seconds,  12.0.5. 

Developer  same  as  No.  0,  but  with  the  addition  of  2  ounces  of  water. 

Exposure  is  evidently  insufticient.  The  high  lights  in  the  negative 
partake  evidently  of  both  the  positive  and  negative  image.  The 
shadows  show  plenty  of  detail,  as  the  exposure  for  shadows  was 
probably  about  correct. 

The  eighth  exposure  was  made  in  a  different  manner ;  the  first 
object  being  to  avoid  halation,  the  second  to  delight  the  "  new  sort  of 
lunatics  "  who  believe  in  the  destruction  of  detail.  The  plates  were 
placed  in  the  printing  frame  back  to  hack.  In  this  case  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  evil  effects  of  halation  are  greatly  diminished,  and 
the  gradation  appears  to  me  much  better  than  in  the  other  examples 
I  have  shown. 

This  leads  me  very  strongly  to  the  opinion  that  far  better  results 
than  I  have  shown  would  be  produced  by  backing  the  plates,  or  by  the 
use  of  films. 

In  the  quarter-plate  reproduction,  which  I  now  pass  round,  I  would 
particularly  draw  your  attention  to  the  margin ;  this,  although 
entirely  protected  from  light  by  the  rebate  of  the  printing  frame,  is 
black.    If  you  compare  this  margin  with  that  of  the  transpai'ency, 


you  will  notice  that  whereas  the  margin  of  the  negative,  which  was 
exposed  to  no  direct  light,  is  black,  the  margin  of  ihe  transparency, 
which  was  full)'  exposed  to  the  direct  light  without  any  protection,  is 
simply  slightly  fogged. 

Unfortunately,  my  time  for  experimenting  has  been  so  short  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  try  the  effect  of  backing  the  plates  to  prevent 
halation ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  would  be  very 
advantageous.  Probably,  also,  films  would  give  very  satisfactory 
results,  but  these  will  have  to  be  the  subject  of  further  experiment. 

I  am  at  the  present  moment  experimenting  with  a  view  to  pro- 
ducing enlargements  direct  from  the  negative,  but  at  present  have 
not  carried  them  far  enougli  to  obtain  perfect  results  from  them.  If, 
however,  I  succeed,  as  I  hope  to  do,  the  advantage  of  this  method  of 
producing  enlarged  negatives  is  so  great  that  it  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  the  most  important  branch  of  the  subject. 

EnNEST  J.  HuMPHEny,  M.A. 


TONING  BROMIDE  PRINTS. 


Theue  is  mention  at  page  666  of  a  method  of  toning  bromide  prints 
attributed  to  M.  Hermann  Frendenthal  which  is  said  to  have  proved 
unsuccessful  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Stolze.  It  is  always  difticult  to 
arrive  at  the  causes  which  prevent  one  experimentalist  from  dupli- 
cating the  results  obtained  by  another,  without  an  e.vaniination  or,  at 
least,  a  description  of  their  respective  modes  of  working ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  in  the  present  instance  we  shall  be  much  troubled  to 
discover  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Stolze's  failure,  or  remain  in  ignorance 
of  the  particulars  in  which  M.  Frendenthal's  method  was  found 
wanting.  The  tones  obtained  were  no  doubt  unsatisfactory,  and 
possibly'  the  whites  of  the  pictures  were  stained  ;  and  as  I  reperuse 
the  directions  given  I  am  tempted  to  speculate  that  there  were  other 
disadvantages. 

If  we  rightly  read  one  of  the  several  lessons  conveyed  to  us  from 
the  walls  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  that  has  just  closed,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conviction  that 
although  albumen-silver  printing — which  has  been  boldly  proclaimed 
by  the  Editor  to  be  almost  extinct — shows  no  tendency  to  return  to 
general  favour,  the  cold  black  tones  of  the  developed  bromide  and  the 
platinum  processes  are  not  in  future  likely  to  have  such  a  degree  of 
supremacy  as  hitherto.  At  least  three  of  the  medalled  pictures — a 
good  percentage — had,  1  believe,  an  unmistakable  warmth  of  tone, 
from  which  we  may  not  unfairly  surmise  that  we  are  about  to  ex- 
perience a  revulsion  of  critical  taste  in  this  important  matter.  I 
shall  be  surprised  if  the  next  exliiljition  does  not  contain  an  increased 
number  of  protests  against  the  long  prevalent  sombreness  of  colour 
we  have  witnessed,  especially  as  the  judges  of  the  late  exhibition,  on 
the  confession  of  one  of  them,  were  pleased  to  medal  a  picture  simply 
because  it  "  indicated  a  new  and  beautiful  method  of  printing,  pro- 
ducing an  artistic  colour  which  may  be  of  the  greatest  use."  What 
is  this  but  a  hint  to  copy  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark's  example  ?  Definition  is 
immaterial  so  long  as  your  fuzzitype  has  an  "  artistic  colour,"  which 
of  itself  seems  sufficient  to  assure  a  coveted  Pall  Mall  award.  If  this 
judicial  declaration  had  been  appended  to  Mr.  Clark's  exhibit  it 
would  have  answered  what  to  many  was  a  deep  puzzle. 

M.  Frendenthal's  method  of  toning  developed  bromide  prints  is 
suggested  "  on  account  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  giving  the  same 
degree  of  tone  to  chloride  of  silver  paper.  Oixiinary  bromide  paper  is 
employed,  developed,  fixed,  and  washed,  and  then  immersed  in  a 
chloride  of  copper  bath  composed  of  one  part  of  cupric  chloride  and 
three  parts  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  ten  parts  of  distilled  water,  in 
which  it  is  left  until  the  surface  begins  to  get  white.  It  is  then 
washed  and  dried,  and  then  introduced  in  full  daylight,  which  is 
essential,  into  a  suitable  gol  I  bath.''  Thus  the  method  consists  of 
bleaching  the  positive  and  afterwards  "  toning  "  it  with  gold  solution, 
presumably  alkaUne.  Nothing  is  said  about  a  second  fixing,  which, 
however,  would  be  indispensable. 

Although  in  connexion  with  the  bleaching  of  developed  positives 
most  of  the  chlorising  solutions  in  common  use  have  over  and  over 
again  been  described  in  these  pages,  I  cannot  remember  having  seen 
that  of  M.  Frendenthal.  He  does  not  state  in  what  particular  manner 
his  cupric  chloride  is  prepared,  upon  which  much  depends  in  regard 
to  preventing  the  staining  of  the  pictm-e.  A  mixture  of  common 
salt  and  copper  sulphate  would  probably  not  answer;  and  I  have 
found  myself  that  the  potassium  bichromate  and  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  so  often  recommended  for  converting  a  silver  image  into  pure 
chloride  produces  a  yellow  stain  that  defies  removal  from  bromide 
prints.  I  believe  pure  cupric  chloride  is  usually  prepared  by  dissolving 
the  higher  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  I  assume  to  bo  the 
compound  spoken  of  by  M.  Frendenthal,  and  not  either  of  those  just 
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mentioned.  If  snch  U  the  emt  the  dangms  of  iliscolouration  sre 
greatlT  redneed.  The  eopper  ehloridee  combine  with  the  alkaline 
chlorioea  to  form  double  salt*,  eo  that  in  the  ehlotiaiiig  reactioii  the 
comparatiTely  insolable  proto-chloride  formed  becomes  oonerted  to 
the  capric  state,  and  so  precipitatioii  of  copper  on  the  imagv  is 
obriated.  This,  I  aappoee,  axplaina  the  freeencv  of  the  three  paiis  of 
sodium  chloride  in  the  bleaching  aolotiaa. 

M.  Frendentha]  directs  the  pictore  to  be  washed,  fixed,  washed 
again,  and  dried  before  it  is  bleached ;  but  of  this  I  question  the 
wisdom,  and  for  more  than  one  raasoB.  It  increases  the  number  of 
manipuiationa,  and  is  neither  nrcmsssry  nor  expedient.  It  is  well- 
It  oown  that  when  one  has  finished  the  derelopment  of  a  selatino- 
braasids  plat*  th—  is,  provided  it  is  waaked  tree  of  the  devMOMr,  no 
dasfsr  at  aaainiiiiiy  it  oat  of  the  daric  lOom ;  the  nnaltand  latt  fbces 
out  quite  dearly,  notwithstanding  that  tike  light  has  baea  allowed  to 
act  upoB  it.  In  M.  Fmidanthal's  asthod,  fixatioa  aftir  toning  would 
auffiee  to  remore  both  bromide  and  eUoride. 

The  enwsurg  in  foil  dajfigfat,  wfaOa  "  toning,"  is  reeommended,  I 
take  it,  with  the  Tiew  of  amuring  the  ladoctinn  of  the  hItst  chloride 
to  the  state  of  saVchloride ;  aiM  as  nader  such  drcumstaaces  it  is 
nnrsasooahla  to  expect  anj  perceptiUa  darkeninc  to  occur,  this  brings 
us  to  what  I  rentore  to  think  is  a  fatal  deft-ct  of  the  method  of 
"toning,"  and  one  that  majr  easily  aeooniit   fir   Dr.  Stolxe's  non- 

■ceas.    M.  Frendenthal  apparentlT  smpoM*  that  the  product  of  the 

;iosnre  of  pure  silver  chloride  m  nul  darlit^t,  and  under  his 
"  tooiog'*  solntioB,  and  the  itnfce  ti  an  nnt'ined,  unfixed  print  en 
albumen  paper,  to  be  chemically  iilswlital,  wliirli  for  seTeral  leasona 
I  belisiTe  to  be  •maeons.  Kthh  if  the  porr  chloride  be  darkened  to 
whatiseaOed  vlolal  sab-chlnrir!>-.  it  mnains  to  be  prored  that  the 
identity  is  a  tme  one.  M-*  —■•r\^  tlwt  point  out  of  stfrht,  I  snbmit 
that  the  action  of  the  .  ^  hatk,  plain  or  alkalin<-,  upon  the 

silver  chloride,  orsub-chl. ,  _>  th»  eMe  may  be,  is  far  from  being 

what  M.  Frendenthal  infers.  One  of  two  things,  doubtless,  happens : 
either  the  redneed  chloride  b  reoonvnted  t.  >  M  >riJe  pure  and  ample, 
or  the  silver  \a  partly  replaced  by  the  e-'  iatter  appears  to  me 

improbable.     In  March  of  last  year  Mr  laokmore  read  before 

the  West  London  Society  a  paner  on  Tie  inmn'j  of  Lmitem  Slid*; 
in  which  he  stated  that  sBdas  tlsachsd  with  cupric  chlorida  resisted 
all  attempts  at  toaiag.  Mr.  Blaulmaw  says  nothing  of  an  expusurs 
to  daylignt,  but  I  conjeetni*  iIhU  •wm  with  mrh  an  axposors  tha 
result  wonld  have  been  the »«  \  "    '  -  •rtema  essential 

to  tha  eomplateness  of  the  'le  instance  of 

albomen  prints ;  bat  as  tUs,  11  oniainea,  mi^-ni  npum.it  the  reappear- 
ance "f  the  pnsitiTo  in  a  satiifaetow  state  of  gradation,  M.  Frpn- 
denthaTs  method  must  inenr  the  siiiaihiii  of  being  impracticable.  I 
have  nerar  triad  what  eHeet  a  prolonged  ezpxure  of  a  chlori»'d  imajre 
wonld  yield  npon  ladarolopBait,  but  I  should  say  that  it  wodd  dis- 
tinatlr  tand  to  prodnee  baaTinsss  and  loa  of  oontiaat. 

Baiia^atopMSBtoC  tha  Masehsd  imaga  on  bromid*  paper  gives  as  no 
nliable  cnmwand  over  tlM  cobnr  «f  the  pietars,  and  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  it  is  of  any  vnlu*  at  all  for  toninir  parpoass.  Mr.  Blaek- 
mere  waa  siicnussful  in  toning  lanim  sBdas  hy  first  of  all  bleachiag 
the  image  with  nunrrurie  chloride,  and  then  applying  a  weak  eolation 
of  gold.  Here,  I  presame,  the  gold  would  in  reality  displace  the 
doable  diloride  to  an  appreeiabie  oxtent.  A  plain  gold  solution  can 
be  used  to  tone  developed  poaitiTCa^  so  that  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  alkaline  solutions  saould  not  answer  the  same  purpose.  If 
found  practicable,  a  variety  of  toaaa  eoald  be  obtained  by  that  method. 

In  TMw  of  the  probable  revival  of  a  taste  for  warm  tones  on  matt 
surfaeas,  thers  is  nndoabtedly  seone  for  experiment  in  the  toning  of 
deralopad  bromide  prints.  A  dtmiermtmm  wonM  be  that  the  progreia 
of  the  toning  ooald  be  watched.  I  ananot  gather  from  the  meagre 
dataila  of  M.  FnadsMhaH*  ■athod  tlMt  ha  was  abla  to  lodge  of  the 
nffpct  of  tb»  toninir  solotion  upon  tke  sQver  chlorida  before  fixation. 
-1'^  Umiaf  bath  has  no  developing  action, 
'irmaida  prists  would  be  onethnt  nilmitted 
of  Uui  introduction  of  the  toning  agents  into  the  developing  solution 
so  that  development  and  toning  eoud  pror«eil  ooncurrentlr.  In  any 
ease,  it  should  be  possible  to  do  without  preliminary  bleaching  of  the 
imaffe,  which,  whenever  gold  tri-cbloride  wns  uW  s.>  a  toning  agent, 
woiud  be  a  snparfioos  operation.  Thoxas  BaDoiNO. 
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[  I  from  n  Corrttfonifiil.  ) 

tmstnbsf  the  Bdiabonih  PhotoKraphic  Sncioty'ii 
■on  nlitsh  was  kaid  in  ths  Bofll  Seotti.oh  AcademyV  National 
'  r..«,.MS  in  OaasMbsr.  U7S.  It  was  iiiwsliliiiil  the  ttnast  axhihilioa  si 
pbotognpUs  work  of  its  tints.    On  that  ocossion  the  five  rooms  were 


fillej  with  the  liest  productions  of  the  day,  the  walls  being  hung  with 
thousands  of  pictures  forwarded  from  all  parts  of  the  world  for  exhibition 
and  competition. 

With  many  doubtless  remains  the  memory  of  those  charming  interiors 
with  groups  of  figures,  exhibited  by  A.  Kareline,  Nijuii-Novgoro<l,  Bussia, 
who  on  that  ocoasion  carried  away  the  gold  medal  for  his  originality  and 
skilful  arrangement  in  lighting  and  posing.  Such  pictures  probably 
would  be  finnsidsred  very  oardinary  work  now,  then  they  were  considered  a 
revelation. 

Mounting;  in  optical  contact  was  also  in  its  infancy  then,  and  we 
remember  that  considerable  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  wliether  pictures  so 
mounted  should  be  allowed  to  compete.  Payne  Jeimings  had  a  frame  of 
large  views  so  finished  that  they  were  admired  by  all  who  saw  them,  because 
of  the  fine  liquid  feeling  that  tnis  class  of  mounting  conveyed  to  his  prints. 

Specimens  of  Willis's  platinotype  were  also  shown  at'the  1876  exhibi  ■ 
tion,  and  probably  would  have  got  some  recognition  by  tlie  judges,  who 
fully  appreciated  its  value ;  but  not  being  exhibited  by  the  inventor  him- 
self, it  dill  not  come  within  the  range  of  awards.  It  did  not  create  much 
notiee.  Things  are  different  to-day,  for  specimens  of  pUtinum  pictures 
by  the  various  styles  of  manipulation  will  form  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  present  exhibition. 

And  now  from  November  to  January  we  are  having  the  second  Inter- 
national Photographio  Exhibition  promoted  by  the  Edinburgh  Photo- 
graphic Society,  again  to  be  held  in  the  Galleries  of  the  Boyal  Scottish 
Academy,  a  series  of  rooms  which  stand  unequalled  in  design  for  the 
purpose,  being  specially  ooiutructed  and  arranged  for  the  showing  of 
pictures  and  works  of  art.  The  exhibition  was  opened  on  Friday  evening, 
November  14,  with  a  cwawna^ioiw,  at  which  a  luge  and  brilliant 
ssssmhisge  was  present,  nie  rooms  were  beautifully  decorated.  Plants 
and  Sowers  were  fitted  into  evsty  nook  and  comer  all  over  the  extensive 
spaes.  whilst  the  walls  above  the  pictures  were  festooned  with  a  drapery 
o<  old  gold  colour,  in  the  draperies  of  which  were  fitted  panels  bearing  the 
nemss  ti  most  of  the  early  Calhars  of  ths  art  seienct^  amongst  which  we 
noted  Kiepoe.  Daguans,  Legray,  Archer,  Ponton,  Brewster,  Talbot,  and 
many  othara. 

The  string  band  of  the  Qneaa's  Own  Cameronian  Highlanders  was  In 
attendance,  and  played  some  fine  selections  during  the  evening.  The 
Lord  Provost  had  kindly  consented  to  open  the  exhibition,  and  he  was 
introduced  to  tlie  assembly  by  Mr.  H.  Bbinc,  President  of  the  Society. 
He.  in  bin  introductory  remarks,  staled  that  the  membership  of  the 
Society  was  over  400.  and  that  there  had  not  been  an  exhibition  of  such 
magnitude  as  the  present  since  1876,  which  had  been  a  financial  snocess, 
ana  that  on  the  surplus  obtained  from  it  the  present  exhibition  was 
started,  and  that  a  like  saeoeas  was  hoped  for  in  this  case.  Regarding 
this  present  exhibition,  hs  did  not  look  upon  it  as  merely  a  snow  of 
pioturss,  but  that  it  shonU  prove  a  popufaur  educator  as  well. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  lectures  were  to  bo  given  on  some  of  the 
mace  praotieal  features  of  tha  art-science  ones  every  fortnight  during  the 
run  of  the  exhibition,  and  that  several  gentlemen  quite  familiar  with  the 
various  subjects  had  been  ssoured  to  deliver  the  lectures,  the  inner  room 
of  the  galleria*  having  been  arranged  tor  the  purpose.  Magic  lantern 
entertaimnanta  also  having  been  arranged  for  as  one  of  the  popular 
features  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Blanc  thought  that  these  were  more 
nsossaary  now  that  photography  was  found  in  every  field  of  art,  literature, 
andsdMM.  In  bringing  bin  remarks  to  a  close,  he  presented  the  Lord 
RcSSGuk  a  beautifully  bound  proof  copy  of  the  catalogue,  and  a  couple 
of  ssaaon^okets  prinUtl  in  goM. 

The  Lotd  Provost  then  rose  and  delivered  a  short  appropriate  address, 
in  which  ha  likened  the  gallerias  to  the  Temple  of  the  .Sun.  the  walls  of 
which  wets  covered  with  son  pictures.  He  was  of  opinion  that  there  was 
a  great  future  for  photography,  judging  by  the  rapid  strides  it  had  made 
since  its  birtli  Afty  years  ago.  He  hoped  that  some  day  they  might  be 
able  to  photograph  in  colour,  but  as  that  was  a  thing  of  the  fotnre,  they 
had  to  congratulate  themselves  that  so  much  had  been  done.  Ue  then 
declared  the  exhibition  open. 

With  a  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Dr.  Drinkwater,  to  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost, which  was  reoeived  witL  hearty  cheers,  the  bnsiness  part  of  the 
meeting  terminated.  The  company  then  scattered  through  the  rooms 
with  intent  to  view  the  pietores ;  but  in  this  respect  mucli  could  not  be 
done,  tor  the  company  was  so  large  that  the  inspection  of  the  pictures 
was  next  to  impossible,  so  that  the  principal  business  of  the  evening 
resolved  itself  into  looking  at  and  talking  to  each  other. 

Apparatus  is  well  represented,  und  in  my  lirst  cursory  inspection  I 
noted  amongst  the  exhibitors  Tumbull,  of  Edinburgh  ;  Hume,  Edin- 
burgh ;  Baird,  Edinburgh ;  Biinck',  Edinburgh ;  George  Mason  &  Co., 
Glasgow;  McGhie  Si  Co.,  Glasgow;  Wray,  London  ;  <t^ 

The  pietiuea  are  represented  in  a  collection  of  some  1200  frames,  which 
certainly  means  over  9000  photographs,  and  amongst  names  familiar  to 
us  were  Mamhall  Wane,  Crooke,  Moflat,  Ayton,  Womerke,  Kilpatrick, 
Wans  A  Allan,  Ac.  Mmb  extended  criticisms  must  be  left  for  future 
notices. 

Platinotype  is  well  represented,  and  mechanical  processes  are  well  to 
the  front. 

In  the  first  room  from  the  entrance  I  came  upon  some  very  old  friends, 
both  in  apparatus  and  pictures.  Here  I  found  the  Harrison  &  Johnson 
pantoscopic  camera,  and  also  Sutton's,  on  a  table  filled  with  such  wonders 
out  of  the  past,  their  only  use  now  being  to  show  what  has  been. 
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And  on  the  walls  of  this  same  room  a  considerable  display  of 
D.  0.  Hill's  pictures  is  sliown.  They  possess  an  interest  all  tlieir  own, 
those  qnaint  old  groups  and  figure  sabjects  witli  sucli  names  as  lliid 
Alone,  The  Slory  of  Jiriice,  Farewell.  They  appeal  to  a  day  gone  by, 
when  retouching  was  unknown,  and  posing  was  not  so  much  an  art,  and 
before  naturalistic  photography  was  thought  of.  The  preservation  of 
many  of  these  pictures  of  D.  O.  Hill's  is  perfectly  wonderful. 

Another  thing  of  the  past  to  be  found  in  the  same  room  is  a  frame  of 
positives  taken  on  black  leather,  sent  in  by  A.  Robertson,  Glasgow. 

I  will  consider  the  pictmes  and  apparatus  in  my  next  notice. 

{From  another  Correspondent.) 

After  an  inten-al  of  fourteen  years  the  Edinburgh  Society  has  entered, 
in  this  age  of  exhibitions,  successful  and  otherwise,  upon  another,  with 
the  intention  of  making  it,  as  the  last  was,  an  international  one,  and  the 
results  are  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  the  Boyal  Scottish  National  Galleries 
in  that  city,  the  east  range  of  which  has  been  kindly  granted  by  the 
honourable  the  Board  of  Manufactures  for  Scotland,  who  are  tlie 
custodians.  It  was  opened  on  Friday  evening,  November  14,  with  a 
cnmemazione  by  the  Lord  Provost  of  the  city,  Mr.  Boyd,  the  President  of 
the  Society,  Mr.  Hippolyte  Blanc,  and  the  other  office  bearers. 

Although  the  evening  was  disagieeably  stormy  and  boisterous,  the  vast 
extent  of  the  galleries  was  almost  inconveniently  crowded.  In  introducing 
the  Lord  Provost,  Mr.  Blanc  referred  to  the  gieat  success,  financial  and 
otherwise,  of  the  former  exhibition  held  in  the  same  place,  stating  that 
a  portion  of  its  surplus  reserved  for  such  a  purpose  had  enabled  the 
Society  to  float  this  exhibition  without  trenching  on  the  ordinary  funds. 
In  a  few  well-chosen  words  he  directed  attention  to  the  great  advances 
the  young  art  science  had  ma<le,  even  in  so  short  a  time,  and  .stated  that 
<luring  the  course  of  the  exhibition  a  series  of  lectures  and  expositions  of 
the  varied  technicalities  and  other  matters  connected  with  photography 
would  be  dealt  with  by  gentlemen  fully  qualified  to  take  up  and  explain 
the  different  subjects,  and  concluded  by  presenting  his  Lordship  with  the 
catalogue,  season  tickets,  *c.,  in  the  napip  of  the  Society.  Lord  Provost 
Boyd,  in  a  compHmentary  speech  to  the  sun  artists,  the  results  of  whose 
works  they  would  have  the  opportunity  of  examining  more  minutel.y,  pro- 
ceeded to  compare  the  galleries,  illuminated  with  a  brilliant  light,  adorned 
with  sun  pictures,  and  peopled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  wearing  the 
sunflower,  to  a  temple  of  tlie  sun.  From  the  extreme  east  to  the  far 
west,  he  said,  there  were  traces  of  the  sun  worship.  In  the  sculptured 
stones  of  Nineveh  and  the  pyiamids  of  Egypt,  in  the  temples  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  the  circles  at  Stonehengc  and  Stennis,  the  cromlechs  of  Scot- 
land and  the  monoliths,  sculptured  and  unsculptuied,  they  had  traces  of 
that  old  sun  worship  which  prevaded  the  whole  face  of  the  globe.  It  was 
vei7  interesting,  too,  to  think  how  these  traces  were  still  to  be  found  in 
the  shape  of  our  churches,  and  how  they  came  still  more  home  to  us  in 
the  Yule  log,  the  May  morning  celebrations,  and  the  mistletoe  bough 
hung  up  at  the  close  of  the  year.  As  vestiges  of  the  old  worship  so 
pi-evalent  in  the  early  stage  of  the  world's  history,  it  all  came  home  to 
them.  Proceeding,  his  Lordship  expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to 
assist  at  such  a  ceremony. 

The  display,  it  would  be  seen,  embraced  a  collection  indicative  of 
much  labour  and  industry  on  the  part  of  those  who  practised  photo- 
graphy. They  had  to  thank  the  Association  for  their  arrangement  of 
the  treasures  committed  to  them,  so  that  visitors  might  learn  the  pro- 
gress which  photography  had  made  from  year  to  year  since  its  com- 
mencement half  a  century  ago.  He  did  not  know  that  any  more  pleasant 
occupation  for  one's  leisure  hours  in  the  country  could  be  found  than 
photography,  and  he  was  quite  sure  it  had  served  not  only  to  give  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  those  who  had  practised  it,  but  it  had  been  of  immense 
value  in  connexion  both  with  science  and  with  art.  They  had  far  more 
to  expect  from  photography  in  the  future  than  they  had  to  congratulate 
themselves  on  receiving  in  the  past.  It  was  hoped  that  they  might  some 
day  be  able  to  photograph  colour  as  well  as  form,  but  in  the  meantime 
they  might  congratulate  themselves  that  so  much  had  been  done,  and  do 
all  in  their  power  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  art. 

He  then  formally  declared  the  exhibition  open,  and  after  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  his  Lordship  having  been  formally  proposed  and  agreed  to,  the 
company  proceed  to  examine  the  treasures. 

.^.  rapid  inspection  shows  that  the  exhibition  has  scant  claims  to  be 
called  "  International,"  and  that  Continental  and  American  exhibits  are 
very  much  fewer  in  the  present  than  in  the  last,  from  which  a  Russian 
liihibitor  carried  off  the  first  prize  (gold  medal).  It  also  shows  that  the 
present  exhibits,  on  the  whole,  show  a  very  much  higher  average  reach 
of  excellence,  as  well  as  a  range  of  subjects  that  were  then  hardly 
obtainable. 

This,  however,  must  be  taken  in  a  qualified  sense,  for  with  the  increased 
scientific  activity  which  has  given  greater  power  over  the  processes  in- 
volved, and  thus  secured  more  especially  greater  rapidity  in  the  pro- 
duction of  transient  effects,  which,  whUe  of  the  highest  value  for  some 
purposes — say  those  of  scientific  research  and  registration— are  by  no 
means  the  only  ones  to  be  aimed  at,  although  they  are  invaluable. 

From  the  photographer's  point  of  view  the  increased  power  of  giving 
ihrovnjh  the  medium  of  his  art,  which  is  simply  tlmt  of  giving  by  his 
special  mode  of  representation  effect  to  the  artistic  thought,  is  a  much 
higher  one  than  the  strictly  scientific  power,-say,  of  registering  the  stars 
n  their  courses,  and  in  this  depai  tment  there  may  not  be  visible  here  so 


great  an  advance,  if  indeed  that  is  possible  in  the  nature  of  things.  But 
still,  if  on  examination  there  may  be  found  nothing  artistically  higher, 
undoubtedly  there  is  a  decided  and  a  great  movement  in  this  direction 
and  in  all  sections  of  this  class  of  representation,  whether  it  may  be 
in  portraiture,  in  sea,  or  landscapes,  in  the  depiction  of  animals,  wild, 
tame,  or  domesticated,  or  in  the  advances  towards  perfection  in  arrange- 
ment of  groups  of  figures,  real,  suggestive,  or  purely  imaginative,  there 
has  been  such  an  improvement  that  if  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  among  the 
photographers  were  awakened  and  turned  loose  into  the  picture  galleries 
on  the  mound,  he  would  perforce  rub  his  ejes  and  cry  "  Prodigious."  In 
one  other  respect  those  moving  panoramas  of  nature's  power  and  beauty 
which  we  have  always  with  us,  the  seas  and  the  skies,  are  here  more  in 
evidence,  and  we  have  fewer  expanses  of  white  paper  which  used  occa- 
sionally to  do  duty  for  that  eternal  mystery  and  true  test  of  the  artist's 
power  of  rendering  the  sky  and  the  atmosphere,  that  intangible  sur- 
rounding, that  indefinable  presence,  which  gives  the  true  beauty  to  all 
land  or  sea  pictures. 

In  portraiture  the  progress  is,  if  possible,  still  more  marked.  In  the 
earlier  exhibition  there  were  a  few  exceedingly  fine  examples  from  the 
best  studios  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  from  "  the  neighbouring  conti- 
nents of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America;  "  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  finest  of  those  then  exhibited  are  not  equalled  by  the  general  average 
of  this  exhibition,  while  the  best  are  far  superior  in  all  that  relates  to 
technique  even,  not  to  mention  artistic  power  and  capacity,  which  is,  after 
all,  the  only  true  element  by  which  that  class  of  work  should  be  judged. 
Exquisite  photographic  manipulation,  while  helpful,  is  by  no  means  the 
highest  ideal  the  portrait  photographer  should  endeavour  to  reach — that 
lies  only  in  the  artistic  rendering  of  the  character,  the  soul,  the  mind 
showing  through  the  clothes,  the  gloss,  the  fashion,  and  showing  the  tnie 
woman  or  man — that  is  the  portraitist's  work. 

Another  but  a  purely  technical  improvement  lies  in  the  direction  of  per- 
manency of  results,  and  there  a  similar  result  must  be  chronicled.  A 
glance  at  some  of  the  earlier  pictures  on  exhibition  which  may  be  called 
in  relation  to  those  of  to-day  in  tliis  art  science  of  only  fifty  years  old,  the 
historical  examples  show  at  once  the  evanescent  nature  of  several  of  them 
in  the  materials  of,  or  processes  by,  which  they  have  been  executed,  and  in 
this  connexion  I  must  point  first  to  those  to  which  I  must  again  revert, 
the  examples  shown  taken  by  the  combined  artistic  and  photographic 
talent  of  Messrs.  D.  0.  Hill  and  A<lamson,as  they  point  a  moral.  All 
the  examples,  so  far  as  I  have  noticed,  are  on  plain  paper,  most  of  them 
are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  some  have  faded  and  gone,  while  others 
show  only  the  marks  of  indiscreet  or  uncleanly  handling,  being  in  great 
part  perfect,  with  ugly  marks  and  spots  (hypo),  such  as  I  have  been 
long  familiar  with  ;  but  several  of  the  frames  have  not  only  the  prints  but 
also  the  negatives  from  which  they  were  taken,  and  as  careful  an  exami- 
nation as  a  framed,  glazed,  hung  specimen  permits,  seems  to  show  that  the 
paper  negatives  are  perfectly  intact.  Why  should  this  be?  The  negative 
must  be  much  more  fingered  than  any  one  print,  and  I  must  presume  that 
several  prints  have  been  taken  from  each  ;  how  is  it,  then,  that  the  nega- 
tives show  the  most  permanency  ?  Is  it  that  developed  pictures  as  such 
on  any  or  in  any  media  are  more  permanent  than  developed  ones  ?  In 
the  printed  pictures  over  the  entire  exhibition  it  is  also  noticeable 
that  the  two  processes  from  whicli  most  beautiful  results  are  obtained, 
albumenised  silver  prints  and  carbon  pictures,  are  in  the  assured  minority. 
Platinum  in  its  varied  forms  is  deservedly  asserti  ng  itself,  both  for  beauty 
of  result  and  permanence  of  result,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  various 
bromide  and  chloride  processes  with  gelatine,  or  collodion  developed,  or 
printed-out  are  all  well  represented. 


INTERIORS,  LENSES,  AND  EXPOSURE  TABLES. 
I  NOTICED  in  your  issue  of  Septemb(r  19  a  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject of  interiors  by  Mr.  William  Brooks,  quoted  from  The  Bkitish 
Journal  of  Phoiogkathy.  The  article  seems  to  me  to  be  a  misleading 
one.  Aside  from  its  somewhat  cocksure  tone,  it  contains  several  extra- 
ordinary statements  whicli  seem  to  run  counter  to  general  experience, 
and  to  be  at  variance  with  matliematical  laws. 

After  some  preUminary  remarks  about  cameras  and  tripods,  Mr.  Brooks 
goes  on  to  say : — "  I  have  always  obtained  the  best  results  by  using  a  Ross 
portable  symmetrical  lens.  I  am  well  aware  that  tliis  lens  is  not  liked  by 
many  on  account  of  its  being  slow ;  in  my  hands  it  is  slow  and  sure.  For 
this  class  of  work  it  has  no  equal,  and  another  point  in  its  favour  is  that 
the  so-called  flare  spot  is  entirely  absent.  If  lenses  of  the  rapid  order  aie 
used,  they  produce  halation  in  its  worst  form.  I  have  never  found  the 
backing  of  plates  of  any  service  wlialever.  ...  I  have  been  repeatedly 
asked  how  it  is  I  never  get  halation,  and  my  answer  always  has  been, 
'  by  using  the  proper  lenses,'  as  stated  above." 

The  writer  seems  to  confound  " flare-spot "  and  "  halation."  They  are 
not  convertible  terms  by  any  means.  They  refer  to  two  distinct  things. 
"  Flare-spot "  is  caused  by  internal  reflections  at  the  surfaces  of  the  lens, 
producing  an  image  of  the  aperture  of  the  diaphragm.  If  this  ima.^c. 
happens  to  coincide  with  the  e(iuivalent  focus,  the  result  is  a  circular  fog- 
spot  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  ••  Halation  "  is  something  else  alto- 
gether. It  is  a  blurring  of  the  outlines  ol  the  high  lights  in  a  picture,  by! 
which,  wlien  there  are  extreme  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  the  edges  of  J 
the  bright  portions  overlap  the  daik  ones.   It  is  caused  by  some  fcattering^ 
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ao  to  fpekk,  of  the  nys  of  light  ainong  the  seiuitiTe  sUrer  particles,  aided 
proliMi7  bj  reflections  from  tha  bad  o(  the  plate.  The  lent  hiu  nothing 
whaterer  to  do  with  halatinn ;  it  owan  jast  the  iMiie  when  a  pinhole  is 

QMd. 

I  bare  no  doobt  that  the  "  flaie-spot  is  enttrel;  abeent"  in  a  Bom  port- 
able sTUunetrieal  lens.  It  te  abb  abwnt  in  tM  lenaea  of  any  rmnuble 
optieian.  In  tMa  respeet  the  Miwu.  fimn  enjo;  no  immanity  which  i« 
not  shared  b^  Dalbnmr,  Beck,  SleiiihiO,  Wale,  UoikIUcIi.  and  a  liost  of 
odwr  lens  molcer^  Theie  is  no  tana  made  which  will  prevent  lialation, 
as  it  doM  i>  m  the  aetioa  of  the  len« /vTM,  but  from  the  action 

of  %ht  op  ^itire  snifaee,  boweTc  produced.     The  "portable 

^jametrieal  "  Iroa  yutuimim  no  oeeah,  m^tieal  power.  .Ml  lenses  made 
bf  eoopetent  optialana  beharc  in  identteallv  the  same  manner,  high- 
miaa^ag  oiaiBM  of  adrartiaements  to  tha  contrary  notwithstanding.  No 
mattsf  what  IhaM  leaata  are  ehrialMied,  if  thqr  hara  tha  same  fucal 
lenglha,  the  same  iiaad  stops,  and  am  naad  on  plates  of  the  aame  dimen- 
tiions,  they  give  praeiaaly  the  lama  faMta  and  produoe  it  in  the  same  w:iy. 
SoDpoaa  two  Iwiiaa,  the  ooa  '*  ■Md."  tha  other  "  portable,"  of,  say,  ten 
inanai  foeas,  and  a  qnazterUuib  dia|atagm  opening,  are  osed  in  a  wbole- 
plata  eamaiB,  they  will  make  HanHarih  the  same  piotnre,  and  take  iden- 
:i.'.iIW  the  laae  tima  to  make  IL  Xvan  with  lensea  of  diflarent  focul 
■  n.'t!'  if  tha  inlaoahy-ratio  of  tba  steps  ia  the  aame  in  all,  tbay  will  n- 
.jLiiru  ih-  -ame  period  of  expo«are.  It  ia  true  that  ao-aaOed  *' wida-angle  " 
leniies  wi.rk  more  slowly  thun  "  rapid "ooea  mhru  u*fdwltkoiit diaphragwu. 
lint  wh V  r  Beeaoae  the  tcorking  aixrtHn  of  the  farmer  ia  bj  tha  naeassitias 
of  manufaotnrB  amallar  than  that  o(  tha  Utter — the  fall  opening  of  a 
'■  wide-anicle  "  oAan  earrMpondiiig  to  Aa  middle  stop  of  a  "  rapid."  As- 
some  the  ratio  of  the  open  "  rapid  "  l(Bs  to  be  /-4,  and  that  of  the  "  wiile- 
angle"  /-16,  the  latter  will  nqoirB  dzteen  times  tha  axposora  of  the 

f" '     nnt  atop  the  "rapid"  do«alo/16,  and  both  will  aaed  tha  «iiir 

Tar  tbeir  focal  length. 

KS  may  or  may  not  ha««  loand  the  *■  baeUng  "  of  plales  to  be 
ol  sarvice:  but  it  ia  cartain  that  other  photr^^'raphern  hare  (oond  that 
uroesaii  of  inestimable  service— in  bet,  '(UiU  in<lispeoaablc  when  in  a 
dark  interior  a  atroiw  light  taeas  tha  camera.  .K*  ona  out  of  many,  I  re- 
«an  an  hiatauce  in  tba  aipeiisBea  e(  mf  eoufrtrr,  Profeaaor  O.  If .  Bearle, 
of  tba  Oatholie  Uniswiity.  Tha  wklirt  was  the  eaat  end  of  a  ehnroh, 
witb  brflHaatty  U^itod  windowa.  Aa  ordinary  naprolaetad  plate  gave  a 
negative  ia  wbiab  tba  window!  w««  badly  solarised— «iiiita  "  bomt  out  " 
in  fact ;  while  on  another  plate,  badiad  with  Oihoo's  •■  Opaque,"  every 
detail  wan  baaatifolly  rendered,  witb  no  traea  of  halation. 

**  WUe-angIa  iaaaas,"  says  Mr.  Biooka,  ■-  if  improperly  oaeil,  love  the 
worst  pnssiMa  rasnha  b7  «»y  of  distartion."     Very  tnie.     And  it  may  be 
',  witb  e«;nal  troth,  that  if  frsarrly  aae<l  they  give  resolu  simply  on- 
lebed  by  any  other  alaaa  of  Isnues.     And  what  leiu  cannot  be 
'.  iaad''(arthataattar? 

Tim  following  santaoee  no  one  aan  qoarrrl  with ;  it  b  so  lominoaa  aa 
to  ba  avWwnatie : — **  I  bare  alwaya  (oand  that  the  beat  raanlt  is  obtained 
by  wing  a  lens  of  aoah  ao  aagia  at  to  get  sofficient  of  the  subject  matter 
to  give  a  pleaaing  laanlt." 

In  otbar  srorde,  tba  bart  ssaalt  laaalti  in  the  beat  resoli,  Thii  ramlndii 
aaaof  FiaaidaBt  liaaoia'a  mi/tg  to  a  IHaod  asking  a  eritieism  of  a  certain 
Htamyeffort:  "  WaO,  lor  pao^  wba  Ifta  that  aort  of  thing  that  is  aboot 
the  sot  o(  thint;  they'd  like." 

What  u  thi«"pleissii^  efbct?"  'Add  who  is  to  ba  the  jodge  of  it? 
Baw«ttehof  the  aabiset  matter  <(  •■■aflkient?''  Poasibly  otlier  strog- 
||iaa  pbatognq>ben  nay  bava  idaaa  on  tbeae  beads  a<  well  as  tha  writer 
m  fin  BamsM  JomauL  or  Painoaaiyar. 

Ia  bis  ramaifca  aboat  lavala,  Ifr.  Brooks  neems  to  mistake  utterly  the 
parpose  and  aim  of  lliat  ronviaisat  Hitle  acocMSory.  A  level  it  of  no  ose, 
of  cot,  of  a  lamiiia.     It  shoold  ba  attached  directly 

to  til'  ■;  .T  howaiaub  the  body  of  tba  camera  is  tilted, 

tha  aanaitive  pUie  moat  be  in  a  >afll<al  plane  at  right  angles  to  the  axis 
ottfMlaMlo  aaaaaabaobttereatUiaaanV  in  the  pbotograph.  In  other 
watia,  Itaa  ddaa  of  tha  plate  aaM  ba  aerpeadicnlar  to,  and  iu  top  and 


tiaa  aarallel  witb,  the  botiaoa. 
attaabiag  a 


IL      of  fb( 
^B    Tbi 


Thaaa  conditiona  are  easily  folflllad 
by  aWaabiag  a  eircalar  lev,!  t,.\  nne  ol  tboea  neat  little  elbow-shaped 
aflain  sold  by  tha  Seovill  A  "  mpanv)  to  the  top  of  the  ^round- 

Klaas  frame.    Whea  the  k  >c  eirrolar  level  is  in  the  centra 

of  fbe  drrla,  or  when  each  UabU«.  ut  the  •■eilinw"  level  is  central,  the 
nlataissare  to  ba  in  tha  right  podlion.  iin<l  (he  picture  will  be  recti- 

Tbe  writer  euutiiiasa :  "Raver  ■llaiiipi  i<>  use  any  of  these  nonsenidcal 
I  for  i-alaalatlaa  espoaaisa,  wUth  are  only  not  up  by  schootanasten 
anil  lii/ip'  jobbar*  who  bava  ""^t^  batter  to  do." 

Till-  i<  very  raeklasa  language,  pranptad,  it  ii  to  be  feared,  by  a  desire 
to  say  wmetMaa  smart  at  the  e»penae  of  truth.  A  joomeyman  carpenter 
might  with  a^aal  propriety  say  that  tablr«  of  lotrarithms,  which  he  could 
oatssetbaaaaof  mala  trade,  WMa  ■■aaasBnsical,"and"got  opbysrhool- 
•■atera  and  Agar*- jobbers "  (wttaiavar  ftat  means).  I  once  bMril  of  a 
«Ia«n.«aa(  deaieoa  wbo  aaid  of  oae  e(  Shakespeare's  sonnet*,  that  "  be 
li'In't  eall  that  staff  poetry ;  it  wooldnt  go  to  any  tone  ht  knew." 

Kxpoaara  labiea  art  of  ass,  and  of  great  oie.  They  are  baxed  on  strict 
niatliawaliisl  principle*  whieh  cannot  be  flippantly  iitnored.    As  far  as 

ago  Ibey  are  perfectly  acrorata.     Bat  Dicy  mnxt  be  osed  intelligently. 
1 1«  aM  a  con^taat  qaaatity :  it  VMira  from  hoor  to  hour  and  from 
<lay  to  day.   Aiel  ao  tba  "  pawunal  cijiMtion  "  romei  into  play  cl  atinnally. 


Such  tables  form  volaable  guides — elementary  primers,  so  to  speuk — but 
they  must  be  sapplemente<1  by  jodicions  obserNation  and  comparison. 
Within  their  province  they  ai«  useful  and  scientifically  correct.  To  con- 
demn them  wholesale  as  "  noiM<enmcal  "  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  hasty  and 
intemperate  stiitement. 

In  conclusion  (thuUKh  this  is  a  minor  mattei),  when  a  writer  makes  use 
of  a  qootation,  it  is  nnpiirdonable  to  qnote  incorrectly.  The  writer  in 
question  essays  to  quote  as  follows : — "  I  think  it  wuuld  be  a.  fuuny  pair 
of  eyes  that  could  see  everything  absolutely  »Uarp  in  nature  on  eveiy 
plane,  possibly  like  Sam  Wellet'a  '  forty-horse  power  doable  oxyhydrogen 
gas  microsoopes.' " 

A  glance  at  tlie  famoos  trial  scene  in  the  Pickieick  Papert  will  show 
that  Ifr.  Sam  Weller  said  nothing  of  the  sort. 

— Phologjaphic  Timet.  Cuuien'CS  E.  Wooduax,  Ph.D. 
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A  sunsTiTm  for  glan  for  negatives  being  uf  universal  interest  to 
all,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  progr^  the  Eastman  Company 
have  made  with  tbeir  transparent  films  during  the  post  year. 

For  the  editicatioQ  of  those  present  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  sobiect,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  films  in  question  are  thin  flexible 
odluloid  sensitised,  and  take  the  place  of  glasn  dry  plates,  so  that 
they  can  be  spooled  on  a  roll  and  carried  right  in  the  camera  as  a 
magazine  and  used  at  the  pleasure  of  the  operator,  doing  away  with 
bou  bulk  and  weight  of  the  glass  dry  plate. 

Laat  year  at  this  time  the  only  evidence  the  Eastman  Company 
could  show  for  their  claim  of  having  invented  and  perfected  them; 
thin  films  in  continuous  lengths  were  a  few  aiynples,  but  now  they 
actually  have  the  gixxis  on  the  market,  and  tlfe  orders  for  the  film's 
are  so  great  that  although  they  have  a  large  plant  for  <hu  express 
porpoae  of  manufacturing  them,  still  they  cannot  fill  but  compara- 
tivelv  a  very  small  percentage  of  tbeir  oraets,  making  some  sceptical 
people  say  Uiat  they  believe  the  Eastman  Company  have  been  forced 
to  discontinoe  manufacturing'  tho  films.  The  facts  are  that  the 
Eastman  Company  are  working  night  and  day  on  tliese  films,  and  are 
producing  from  (tOO  to  800  lideal  feet  of  transparent  film,  forty-one 
inches  wide,  per  day;  one-third  of  this  product  going  to  Europe. 

Our  claim  of  invention  has  been  disputed  by  some  of  our  contem- 
poraries, but  we  are  happy  to  state  that  tlie  United  States  Courts 
nave  seen  Ht  to  sustain  our  claim  to  the  extent  of  granting  us  letters 
patent,  and  also  of  settiiw  aside  an  injunction  brought  against  us  by 
the  Celluloid  Company  of  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  liirv'est  concerns  in 
the  world.  The  Eastman  Company  do  not  claim  that  they  are  the 
inventors  of  celluloid,  nor  the  first  to  coat  it  with  a  sensitive  emul- 
sion, but  their  claim  of  invention  ia  a  flexible  substitute  for  glass  for 
negatives  in  continuous  lengths.  I  here  want  to  call  your  attention 
to  a  spool  of  the  films,  to  its  thin,  even,  smooth  appearance  and  uni- 
formity of  surface :  the  gn-at  dfttderatum  in  a  film  of  this  kind  i* 
flezifaiuty,  and  that  yon  will  find  here  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  base  is 
UilftjlV  transparent,  and  is  impervious  to  the  chemicals  in  the 
developer.  Among  the  many  ditticulties  encountered  at  the  ccm- 
mencement  of  the  manufacture  of  these  films,  and  which  has  caused 
much  conjecture  as  to  its  origin,  is  what  we  term  electric-i-park 
impression,  caused  by  an  electric  spark  imprinting  itself  on  the  seusi- 
tire  surface  during  toe  process  of  manufacture.  This  evil  has  entirely 
fae«n  got  rid  of,  and  now  there  seems  to  be  only  one  trouble,  and  that 
is  to  manufacture  them  in  quantities  sullident  to  meet  the  demand. 
We  believe  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  you  all  will  use 
theae  films  for  outdoor  photographing. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  our  little  Kodak  touvnilr,  as  the 
negatives  are  made  on  the  Eastman  Company's  transparent  films,  and 
I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me  that  the-*  pictures  are  clear  ami 
brilliant  as  those  made  on  any  nlate.  G.  U.  Mli.iit  bn. 

— St.  L'mU  and  Canadian  rnulographer. 


RESIDUES  OF  SILVER  AND  l'L.\TINUM. 
It  may  be  conceded,  I  think,  that  photographers  look  after  their 
residues  more  than  formerly ;  but  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  on 
more  than  one  occasion  reo'ntly  that  even  intelligent  workers  have 
bflen  unintentionally  remiM  in  this  matter.  Only  the  other  day, 
during  a  conversation  with  a  particularly  careful  professional,  I  saitl, 
"  What  about  your  iitafitiiim  residues  y  Where  are  your  waste 
developers  and  toning  baths  ?  "  My  friend  had  to  confess  he  had  not 
saved  them.  Now,  considering  the  heavy  increase  in  tho  price  of 
platinum,  this  waste  becomes  serious.  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  it 
psvs  every  one  who  works  or  even  "plays"  tt  priotography  to  sove 
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and  precipitate  from  time  to  time  liis  washings,  fixing  baths,  &c.;  that 
is  to  say, — 

Ist.  The  fixing  baths  used  for  pktes  and  silver  prints. 

2nd.  The  washing  waters  from  silver  prints. 

;!rd.  The  developers  used  in  hot  bath  plntinotype  printing. 

4th.  The  developing  and  toninij  bath  used  in  the  cold  bath 
process  of  platinotype  working. 

With  regard  to  the  first  and  .second  solutions,  the  method  of  pre- 
cipitation with  potassium  sulphide  is  that  usually  employed,  and  the 
operation  is  well  understood.  Personally,  I  prefer  to  precipitate  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  This  method  in  many  cases  would  be  objection- 
able, owing  to  the  well-lcnown  disagreeable  smell  distributed  during 
the  process.  As,  however,  I  conduct  the  operations  under  a  large 
chimney  with  good  draught,  little  inconvenience  is  experienced  from 
these  malodorous  fumes.  For  two  reasons  I  prefer  hydrogen 
sulphide — firstly,  the  silver  is  thrown  down  as  sulphide  without 
(or,  at  any  rate,  but  a  small  proportion  of)  free  sulpliur ;  secondly,  I 
find  the  operation,  requiring  as  it  does  the  erection  of  suitable 
apparatus,  an  interesting  and  instructive  chemical  amusement  for 
my  apprentices. 

In  any  chemical  text-book  will  be  found  directions  for  fitting  up 
apparatus  for  generating  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  the  whole  thing 
ready  for  use  can  be  bought  of  most  chemical  sundry  dealers  at  a 
reasonable  price ;  the  necessary  chemicals  for  generating  the  gas  must 
also  be  purchased — viz.,  sulphide  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid. 

A  two-gallon  wide-mouth  bottle  is  used  to  hold  the  bath  to  be 
precipitated,  and  a  well-fitting,  but  easily  moved,  cork  is  arranged, 
through  which  passes  the  glass  tube  conveying  the  gas  from  the 
generator.  In  my  practice,  where  a  bath  is  precipitated  once  or 
twice  a  day,  a  two-gallon  bottle  is  latge  enough.  All  that  is  re- 
quisite is  to  connect  the  tube  in  generator  with  that  in  the  cork  of 
two-gallon  bottle  by  means  of  indiarubber  tubing,  and  start  the 
evolution  of  gas  by  applying  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp  to  the  gene- 
rating flask.  The  resulting  sulphide  of  silver  is  collected  from  time 
to  time  and  stored  in  readiness  either  for  the  refiner  or  for  treat- 
ment (adopted  occasionally)  with  nitric  acid.  If  the  latter  method  is 
adopted,  the  precipitate  should  be  washed  several  times  by  shaking 
up  with  clean  water  and  allowing  to  settle.  Drain  off  as  much 
water  as  possible,  then  add  to  the  washed  sulphide  contained  in  a 
porcelain  dish  nitric  acid  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  sulphide  of  silver. 
Any  brown  precipitate  remaining  after  this  treatment  may  be  filtered 
out  and  thrown  aside.  The  filtered  liquid  may  now  be  evaporated 
down  to  dryness,  redissolved  in  distilled  water,  again  evaporated  or 
recrystallised,  or  it  may  be  kept  in  solution  and  tested  by  the  argento- 
meter  and  made  up  with  nitrate  of  silver  to  some  standard  strength. 
This  solution  I  have  successfully  used  for  sensitising  purposes ;  the 
salt  itself  has  been  used  for  the  same  purpose,  or,  fused  with  an  equal 
weight  of  potassium  nitrate,  I  have  run  it  into  a  bougie  mould  for 
use  as  caustic  points. 

AVe  some  time  ago  had  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Valentine  as  to  the 
value  of  silver  residues,  even  when  passed  and  filtered,  so  to  speak, 
through  the  hands  of  the  refiners.  The  table,  reproduced  by  Mr. 
Lyonel  Clark  {Tlatinum  Toniny,  Appendix,  page  93),  shows  that, 
estimating  a  sheet  of  sensitised  paper  to  contain  thirty-six  grains  of 
silver,  about  twenty-seven  grains  should  be  recoverable,  or  for  every 
ten  shillings  expended  in  silver  we  should  get  back  seven  and  six- 
pence from  the  residues. 

Of  course,  it  must  not  be  expected  that  the  sensitised  papers  of  com- 
merce contain  this  Quantity  of  silver,  but  from  practical  experience  I  can 
confidently  assert  that  the  proportions  of  recoverable  value  is  astonish- 
ing. Even  when  spending,  in  my  amateur  davs,  an  average  sum  of 
twenty  shillings  per  month  in  paper  and  plates",  and  with  rough-and- 
readv  and  wasteful  methods  of  recovery,  the -value  of  the  residues 
would  not  be  less  than  five  .sovereigns  per  year,  or  enough  to  buy  a 
very  good  piece  of  apparatus. 

Now  for  the  treatment  of  waste  solutions,  as  above — 3rd  and  4th 
—those  used  in  platinum  working.  In  the  hot  bath  process  it  is 
usual  to  use  the  potassium-oxalate  bath  until  it  begins  to  show  a 
yellow  appearance.  To  a  bath  answering  this  brief  description  add 
about  one-fourth  its  bulk  of  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and 
heat  to  boiling  point;  a  porcelain  dish  should  be  used— metallic 
platinum  separates,  and  may  be  filtered  out.  Save  the  filtrate  for 
further  treatment,  or  use  it  for  developing  purposes  (bromide  prints, 
*:c.).  Old  platinum  toning  batlis  and  washing  waters  should  be  placed 
in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  ordinary  ferrous- 
oialato  developer  poured  in;  platinum  in  the  metallic  form  is  quickly 
precipitated.  ^         ■' 

The  platinum  precipitates,  as  above,  may  contain  traces  of  iron, 
tneretore  It  is  best  to  place  them  in  an  evaporating  dish  with  a  little 
water  and  add  sulphuric  acid ;  this  will  remove  iron  in  the  form  of 


sulphate.  Wash  the  platinum  with  water,  let  it  settle,  and  decant  the^ 
supernatant  liquor;  then  dry  the  precipitate  and  dissolve  in  a(pia 
rei/itt,  say — 

Nitric  acid ■ 1  part. 

Hydrochloric  acid 4  parts, 

with  gentle  heat,  using  only  sufficient  acid  to  effect  solution.  This 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  in  that  condition  may  be  used 
for  preparing  the  platinum  toning  salt,  potassium  chloro-platinite ;  or 
perhaps  the  ordinary  photographer  would  prefer  to  keep  it  in  solution, 
m  which  case  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness  to  get  rid  of  most  of  the 
nitrous-oxide  fumes,  and  after  adding  a  little  water,  put  aside  for  the 
refiner  to  complete  the  operation.  Few  photographers  will  attempt  to 
make  their  own  chloro-platinite  of  potassium;  a  laboratory  is  requisite, 
and  a  good  deal  of  skill  in  chemical  operations  necessary  for  complete 
success ;  briefly,  an  aqueous  solution  of  platintc-chloride  at  a  tem- 
perature of  100°  C.  is  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel,  and  a  strong  stream  of 
washed  sulphurous  acid  gas  passed  through, the  object  being  to  reduce- 
the  salt  from  the  platinic  to  the  platinous  condition,  the  tube  through^ 
which  passes  the  gas  should  be  an-anged  in  such  a  manner  that  the- 
flow  of  gas  can  be  instantly  checked  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that 
the  solution  may  be  tested,  and  the  progress  of  reduction  gauged  by 
the  test  solution — ammonium-chloride.  An  excess  of  sulphurous  gas^ 
means  the  formation  of  platinous-sulphide,  a  salt  not  reducible  by 
ferrous  salts.  The  solution  obtained  consists  of  platinous-chloride, 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  "  To  convert  this  into  the  double- 
salt,  chloro-platinite  of  potassium,  it  should,  after  cooling,  be  poured 
into  a  porcelain  basin,  and  a  hot  solution  containing  25  grammes 
of  chloride  of  potassium  in  50  c.c.  of  water  well  mixed  with  it  by 
stirring ;  the  chloro-platinite  then  separates  in  the  form  of  a  crystal- 
line powder  ;  it  is  allowed  to  settle  twenty-four  hours,  the  crystalline 
deposit  collected  on  a  filter,  the  mother  liquor  being  drained  off. 
It  is  then  washed  with  a  little  water,  and  then  a  little  alcohol,  until 
the  last  washing  gives  no  acid  reaction.  The  powder  is  now  spread: 
out  on  filtering  paper  and  left  to  dry  in  a  dark  room,  as  the  salt,  when 
moistened  with  alcohol,  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  light." 

If  the  study  of  chemistry  were  only  allowed  to  occupy  more  of  the^ 
attention  of  the  young  photographer,  there  are  none  of  the  above 
operations  but  could  be  performed  on  the  premises.  It  would  no 
doubt  pay  many  large  photographic  firms  to  employ  a  man  with 
special  chemical  knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  utilising  and  recovering 
their  waste  products.  D.  D. 


PINHOLE  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Some  of  the  readers  of  the  Jouhnal  may  feel  disposed  to  try  their 
hands  at  pinhole  photography,  and  a  few  practical  hints  on  the 
subject  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  opening,  it  will  be  found  that  a  fine 
needle  heated  to  redness  and  just  pressed  through  a  piece  of  thin, 
hard  cardboard  will  pierce  a  hole  of  suitable  size,  any  little  burr 
being  removed  by  burning  it  off  with  the  side  of  the  hot  needle,  the- 
point  of  which  being  again  gently  inserted  in  the  opening  will  make  it 
clear  and  round. 

If  it  be  convenient,  the  better  plan  is,  of  course,  to  get  a  watch, 
maker  to  drill  the  hole  in  a  thin  piece  of  sheet  metal,  which,  being 
blackened,  as  must  be  the  cardboard,  is  ready  for  use.  It  may  be 
attached  to  one  of  the  lens  stops  by  strips  of  thin  gummed  paper,  or, 
if  preferred,  a  piece  of  metal,  &c.,  cut  to  the  pattern  of  the  stop,  may 
be  pierced  centrally  and  used  in  its  place. 

The  lenses  being  removed  from  the  mount,  the  latter  is  placed  on  the 
camera,  the  focussing  glass  is  pushed  forward  to  within  six  inches  of 
the  pinhole,  and  the  image  observed  for  sharpness.  I  have  found 
that  by  turning  the  camera  towards  the  sun,  and  getting  his  image 
as  sharply  defined  as  possible,  especially  if  it  can  be  observed  through 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  the  approximately  best  position  for  the 
focussing  glass  is  obtained.  In  finding  absolutely  the  best  position,, 
the  side  swing  is  useful,  as,  by  setting  a  plate  at  an  angle  and 
exposing,  the  resulting  negative  will  be  a  guide  in  enabling  the 
experimenter  to  get  the  best  possible  results. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  a  rule  the  pinhole  should  he  as 
small  as  possible,  for  if  the  opening  be  too  largo  a  pleasantly  sharp 
image  cannot  result.  I  have  no  means  of  measuring  minute  dimen- 
sions, and  I  suppose  few  photographers  are  better  furnished  in  this 
respect,  so  I  will  not  attempt  to  define  the  exact  size  of  tho  opening, 
though  I  believe  one-fiftieth  of  an  inch  is  said  to  be  a  useful  size. 

The  time  of  exposure  for  an  Ilford  ordinary  plate  at  this  time  of 
year  may  be  four  minutes  for  a  tolerably  open  view  on  a  fine  day,, 
and  up  to  ten  minutes,  or  even  more,  for  a  view  of  a  shady  lane.    It 
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i«  not  easy  to  OTer-ezpow  «iiffic)eirtly  to  •pdl  the  iieg»tire,s8  the  very 
weak  light  does  not  readily  p«M  throngh  the  film. 

Ilevelupinf;  ahould  be  (tailed  with  a  minimum  of  alkali,  and  should 
he  carried  on  tentatively,  aa  I  hare  found  the  shadows  suffer  if  anr 
more  than  the  ahaolutely  ni)C— try  proportion  of  alka£  has  been 


If  a  finder  i«  attached  to  the  CMnen,  it  will  be  uaefnl  for  centring 
the  yiew,  as  onleai  eicendin^y  wdl  illuminated  it  is  difficult  to 
dispense  with  aooM  aoeh  eoatriTiner.  Th**  only  difficulty  in  the 
operation  is  in  the  fociwiinn  with  the  small  amount  of  light  arailable, 
and  the  chief  Ihiagt  to  aroM  an  phcing  the  f oeosMag  glass  too  far 
from  tlte  opening  ud  onder^xpcMii^.  Thomjib  £as]>. 


;^orrign  flous  anH  fletos. 


acn  baa  imsbUt  baaa  OMi^iad  in  iavantiiig  and  itrffUng  a 
(laah-Kght  pewdsr.  Ha  has  alio  devised  a  veiy  pnetieal 
method  of  firing  it  The  powder,  as  MpUined  on  a  ptarioos  oeoasion  in 
the  eolmDHs  of  the  JorBXAi,  raqairai  a  white  hist  U>  ignite  it,  and  Herr 
Osedieke  prefers  to  strew  it  partiaUy  o*er  a  tnurrnent  of'eollodiaB  eottcn, 
which  iit  ii^nited  br  a  sort  of  port-flia,  or  xlow  match.  Herr  Oaadiaka  baa 
further  ds*iaad  a  kind  of  lantern  in  wUeh  the  eombostion  is  elfaeled,  the 
powder  being  plsesd  on  the  lanlei^  wkidi  is  open  ia  trant,  the  back  and 
aides  aerriag  botb  as  refleetors,  sad  asm  means  to  prrrantahy  light  falling 
directly  apon  the  objeetiTe.  The  poit-tta  is  attached  to  a  kiad  of  ls*ar, 
which  it  idrked  ovar  bj  a  pnanmatin  ■iiainsiiisiil  aad  on  talUag  down 
igniias  the  gnaaottan — the  deriea  eoaseqiMBtly  enahUag  two  or  mora 
of  "blitzpolTer"  to  ba  fln<  axaetly  simnltaaaooaly. 


TvE  Lette  Chib  in  II(  ilio  )us  recuntly  loOBded  a  photographic  school  for 
ladies.  Twvntj. eight  stodenta  have  abaa47  gi^'an  in  their  names.  In- 
KtiaaUoa  will  ba  given  both  in  thaaHMkreqaireiBenia,  wfaieh  should  fonn 
tha  basis  olavafyphotaiaapUa  tnlBia(.aiid  also  la  thsTsrions  plioto- 
Tbaeaataewin  iaelode  drawing  bora  the  liring 
Ufe,  aad  is  la  aeeapjr  a  parioi  of  ana  year. 


model  aail  i 


A  xsw  jodieial  application  of  photoosphy  is  annonneed  from  Berlin. 
Tha  Ministry  of  the  Interior  baa  daaUid  that  in  fatara  aU  aaidantiftsd 
eorasss.  either  fooad  or  washed  sAsn,  are  to  ba  photogiapiMd  babire 
bnzlal.  aad  the  photographs  ptsssnaJ  ia  the  Stale  arshivea  to  enable  the 
daesaaed  persoastoba  sabaaraaatty  ideotifScd.  We  reeommend  this 
^mrj  ssnsinia  dstaraiiaation  of  taa  ftassian  (•oTcnnaaat  to  the  oonsidera- 
tign  of  tiia  Jadiaial  aathoritiaa  ia  lUa  eountry,  who  stiU,  as  notably  in- 
*  ia  a  rsesnt  caiiM  tMhn,  — altnl  aa  alaaost  inoomprehenaihle 
r  to  admit  phnlagiiphs  aa-lagal  sridsnas. 


OxB  of  ths  many  iiitsissliiig  littls  diaeaverie*  whieh  so  taaqnently  erown 
with  saasws  the  lB»ifctlMlili  mmfff  of  Dr.  Ii'  1 1  i^ng  is  Wis  foUowiBg :— 
IrtripsafaUpMaof  riHv  aoDodioa  aia  sttaehad  to  a  eork  so 


Two 

aatohaagside'bTrfda  aad  iaasrtsd  isto  a  lladt.  tha  whole  amagsmant 
eoaaeqaaatly  leaamhHng  aa  elaatraseope.  On  axposiag  it  to  lbs  light 
of  the  wa.  the  sinpa  of  oooise  biiuuii]  black  :  at  the  same  lime  they 
matoaOy  repel,  each  showiag  Ibal  Ihay  are  both  siaiilariy  aleotriflad.  and 


It  appasB  ibat  tba  salematia  pbatagnnUe  appamtns  has  first  come  into 
'*al  OSS  in  AnMriaa.  Eferr  Demon  6king  a  railway  season  ticket  is 
photogrsidMd  m  the  office  n  ulting  efBgy  attached  to  the  ticket. 

The  obieet,  as  the  Phntogni/  <hrnbliiii  snggests,  is  to  prereat  a 

miaoss  at  tha  ssaaon  ticket ;  but,  as  oar  contemporary  points  out,  it  is 
axtrsmelT  doabttnl  whether  saab  a  nsalt  would  be  in  reality  attained,  as 
nearly  all  tba  antoaMtie  pbotogiapbs  Utherto  predaaad  appear  to  present 
aa  e<|oal  Uksasw  to  ths  wbola  bi 


Dm.  EmcB  has  bsea 
■fsparad  silk  msnnfsatuia>rby"! 
Us  pBipeas  vary  wall,  sad  is 
trtklm  lit  tujf,  such  as 


with  the  new  photographically 
<f  Paris.    Ha  fiads  that  it  fulfils 
tly  salted  tor  making  varioiu 
*c 


Tais  silk,  wUeh  Is  maaafsetaiad  of  cither  roae  or  bine  eolonr,  is 
sensMsad  like  ordinary  atbamaa  psysr,  and  copying  is  done  on  it  by 
priatiag  oat  in  ths  same  way.    Tba  siasitised  ooat  lasts  well,  and  its 


presence  does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  dmrability  of  the  Kilk. 
I>r.  Eder  recommends  the  following  toning  bath  for  the  material : — 
4  litres  of  water,  1  gramme  chloride  of  gold,  4  grammes  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  The  bath  should  be  prepared  some  hours  before  using,  and 
keeps  weU. 

We  venture  to  draw  the  attention  both  of  amateur  and  professional 
colleagues  to  this  new  product,  as  there  is  little  doubt  that  with  some 
working  oat  and  pnshinK  forward  it  might  form  the  basis  of  an  artistic 
and  lucrative  branch  of  business. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPUCATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

XOk  UL067. — "Aa  laprovad  Photographic  Expoaun!  Shutter."  C.  Ccswobtb. 
— iMSrf  Sttmter  10,  188a 

No.  18,061.—"  Improvsmente  in  Pbotograpbic  Changing  Csses."  R.  KbC- 
CE3IER.— /><iMif  A'ovembtr  10,  1890. 

Xo.  19,120.—"  ImprovanMBts  in  Lantern  Microscopes,  foniiing  an  Instminent 
that  can  he  used  on  the  Magic  Lantern  or  as  a  Table  Microscope."  R.  U. 
Masos.— Z*ri/«<  Sortmhir  11,  1890. 

No.  18,168.— "  IniprovetnentK  in  or  relating  to  Shatters  for  Photographic 
Cometas."    C.  Ho.XTl.— Ai<n<  XorrtiAfr  11,  1890. 

No.  18,181.— "  Iiiiprovaaents  hi  Pbotograpbic  Cameras."  W.  Pauisr.— 
DaUfi  ymmber  11,  188a 

No.  18,213. — "  ImprovamsBls  in  or  connected  with  Photographic  Cameras." 
(.;  BacK.- /><ita/  A'oamthtr  U,  ISOa 

Na  18,S38, — "  ImproveiMats  in  and  ia  connezioa  with  Photographic  or 
Camsrs  Oaas."    C.  Lawaoca.— AMarf  /fotember  H;  1890. 

No.  1 S.  trn.—"  A  Shatter  for  Fhetogrsphic  Cameiaa."  E.  S.  Milleb.— /xc<«< 
y  1890. 

-"  Improveuieots  bi  Photograpltic  Backgrounds."    W.  Watsu:< 
-IkUai  Aueembtr  IS,  1880. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

IwaormESTS  n  axo  RaiariMii  to  tub  Focumuso  Aiibanuiemknt  ruu 

Pbotoobapiuc  Oamkbah. 

Now  8647.     Jambs  Chaphak  SBKorroint,  18,  High-street,  Colchester,  Essex.— 

Oeiabfrii.  ItOO. 
Mr  invention  relates  tn  a  device  for  attaching  a  focussing  cloth  to  a  camera, 
and  it  luu  for  its  object,  attaching  the  cloth  in  such  a  iiiaiincr  that  it  may  bo 
easily  attached  to  or  removed  from  tlie  camera,  and  that  it  in  so  firmly  attached 
ss  to  oesd  no  control  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

I  attain  this  olqeet  in  the  following  manner: — I  take  an  ordinary  Tocusitlng 
cloth,  and  oa  one  edge  I  attach  a  diii  designecl  to  embrace  the  camiT»  nn  thu 
top  and  two  (ides,  jnst  in  front  of  the  bock  frame  or  at  any  other  convenient 
(loint.  The  clip  may  be  nude  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  nuy  either  be  made 
sdinstable  to  lit  a  camera  of  any  size,  or  it  may  be  made  non-aiijuatable  to  fit  a 
camera  of  a  given  me. 

The  clip  consists  essentially  of  a  bar— adapted  to  lie  across  the  top  of  the 
.fiaasaa»4nd  of  two  spring  smu,  or  their  eqaivslents,  at  each  end  adapted  to 
MuhsBselKe  siile*  of  the  camera. 

Ia  aa  sdjaitahle  clip  the  bar  is  made  telescopic,  or  otherwise,  so  that  its 
length  may  be  vari»l  either  automatically  by  a  spring  or  springs,  in  which 
case  the  snns  at  the  ends  may  be  rigid,  or  by  means  of  any  suitable  Ic  king 
amngement,  in  'vhich  case  tlie  arms  at  the 'ends  would  he  fnrmnr)  »=.  sjiriiiex. 
In  a  non-adjoxtj.ble  clip  I  make  the  bar  of  one  given  I'  'i  the 

spring  arms  tn  the  end  of  the  said  liar.     In  oil  eases  I  ji  ^rms 

to  the  bar  by  means  of  kanckle  joints,  or  their  equivalehi..,  ,.■,  , >  iimy 

be  folde<l  to  he  aj^aiiist  the  bar,  thus  enabling  the  focussing  cloth  to  be  loldod 
np  into  the  smallett  possible  space. 

iMPROTBMKaTB  Dl  PHOKMRAPHIC  CaUKBAS  AlTD  IX  AlTAnATtS  COXNKCTIID 
THFKKWrrH. 

No.  16,778.    Samuil  DmnirfH  McKsLURf,  3,  Chapman-street,  Manchester. 

—Ocluler  24,  1880. 
The  first  part  of  my  invention  has  for  its  object  an  easy  means  of  carrying  any 
convenient  number  of  plates  in  one  storage  box,  so  that  they  may  be  exposed 
one  after  another,  and  an  easy  means  of  tiansfening  the  exposeil  plate  from  its 
position  in  the  stom^c  box  into  a  separate  receptscle. 

In  camera"  '"cti\c  class  I   a(k>pt  the  following,  as  some  of  the 

methotls  of  ai>  ivention,  and  by  a  little  modiflcatlbn  the  same  may 

be  used  in  coiiiiv..„..  ..,  Ji  ordinary  cameras  : — 

A  chamber  or  Btsgazino  is  providiid  at  tliat  end  of  the  camera  which  U 
opposite  to  the  lens.  This  clianil»'r  is  made  to  contain  any  convenient  number 
of  jilates,  preferably  one  or  two  dozen,  which  are  placed  therein  face  to  l)ack, 
tlie  Mnsitive  films  being  towards  the  lens.  The  plates  are  pre.swil  rnrward 
against  a  frame  (afterwards  to  Iw  described)  by  saitable  spring,  which  exert 
salBdent  pmsore  at  the  back  of  the  plate*  to  ensure  that  the  front  one  Khali  bu 
always  kept  in  proper  rvgister.  The  transferring  nf  tlin  front  plate,  after  expo- 
sure, to  the  rsosiTer  may  be  affected  in  the  T'l:      :  iiinor:— 

The  reoeivsr  ilaslf  is  in  the  form  of  a  I"  ■.  lid,  which  lies  in  the 

liottom  of  the  esmsra,  and  is  swivelled  or  I     .  ne  end  or  side  close  to 

the  front  of  th«  msgozine,  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  Iw  closed  np  against  tlic 
front  of  the  maigaziuc,  the  open  side  of  toe  box  Iwing  next  tlie  magoziuc,    Tlio 
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frame  before  mentione<l,  whieli  fonus  tlie  register,  separates  the  magazine  from 
the  box.  This  closing  uji  may  be  etfecteil  by  any  suitable  mecliauical  con- 
trivance. I  do  not  confine  myself  to  any  sjiecinl  method,  but  I  prefer  to  use  a 
key  or  milled  head,  working  in  connexion  with  the  swivel  or  hinge,  and  passing 
through  to  the  out-sido  of  the  camera.  The  register  frame  is  formed  by  a  rail 
from  top  to  iiottom  on  each  side,  in  front  of  themagiizino.  The  plates  are  con- 
tained in  metallic  shciths,  which  cover  the  back,  clip  the  edges,  and  slightly 
overlap  the  film.  Tliese  sheaths  have  projections  at  the  sides,  two,  or  four,  or 
any  convenient  number,  'lliese  projections  rest  upon  the  rails,  which  stand 
dear  of  the  sheaths.  The  rails  have  gaps  cut  in  corresponding  in  number  and 
relative  position  to,  but  slightly  above  or  below,  the  projections  on  the  edges 
of  the  sheaths.  Now  it  is  clear  that  if  the  magazine  is  turned  up,  so  that  the 
front  plate  faces  downw.anls,  and  the  front  plate  is  slided  along  until  the  pro- 
jections enter  the  gaps,  the  ])late  and  its  sheath  will  fall  through  into  the 
receiver  below,  and  the  second  plate  will  assume  the  position  formerly  occupied 
by  the  first,  the  projections  of  its  sheath  resting  upon  the  solid  parts  of  the 
rails.  The  receiver  will  be  then  returned  to  its  normal  position  on  the  bottom 
of  the  camera.  The  plates  lying  face  downwards  in  the  receiver  are  protected 
from  light  by  the  sheaths,  and  an  additional  protection,  hereafter  described, 
can  be  jirovided.  The  plates  with  the  sheaths  are  prevented  from  accidentally 
slipj)ing  through  the  gaps  by  the  back  part  of  the  receiver,  which  is  made  to 
project,  so  that  when  it  is  in  its  normal  position  the  projection  supports  the 
plate  and  sheath,  but  is  withdrawn  from  that  position  when  the  receiver  is 
lifted  up,  sulHcient  to  allow  the  plate  to  slide  the  required  distance. 

Instead  of  four  projections  two  may  be  used,  placed  near  one  end  of  the 
Nlicath,  the  other  end  of  the  plate  resting  on  a  register  rail  at  the  end  of  the 
camera  furthest  from  the  j>rojections,  so  that  when  the  plate  is  slid  in  tlie 
right  direction  the  projections  will  pass  through  the  notches  at  the  same  time 
that  the  other  end  of  the  plate  slips  off  its  support,  the  plate  then  liUing  as 
1)efore  into  the  receiver.  The  sliding  of  tlie  plate  can  be  done  in  several  ways. 
When  the  receiver  is  raised  up  to  ifS  position  to  receive  the  plate,  and  its  pro- 
jection is  withdrawn  from  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  enough  space  is  created  to 
allow  the  necessary  movement  of  the  plate.  A  stud  pressed  by  the  hand  from 
outside  of  the  camera  may  Ije  made  to  act  on  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  move  it 
into  the  jiosition  before  described  for  dropjiing  into  the  receiver.  Or  a  spring 
bearing  on  the  edge  of  the  plate  may  be  made,  to  act  automatically,  instead  of 
the  stud,  the  spring  being  brought  into  action  by  the  raising  of  "the  receiver, 
anil  taken  out  of  action  by  lowering  it.  Or  a  frame  with  an  oi)ening  made  to 
take  in  the  front  plate,  and  somewhat  thinner  than  it,  may  be  fitted  close  to 
the  register  plates,  and  can  be  moved  in  the  same  manner  as  the  plate  itself  is 
moved,  as  before  described,  carrying  the  contained  jilate  with  it  to  the  re- 
(luired  i>osition.  Suitable  mechanism  may  be  used  to  connect  such  a  frame  with 
the  receiver,  so  that  as  the  receiver  is  raised  or  lowered  it  will  automatically 
communicate  movement  to  the  frame,  which,  in  turn,  moves  tlie  plate  as 
required.  Instead  of  a  frame  encompassing  the  plate,  sliding  pie<;es  may  be 
used,  one  on  each  side  of  the  aperture,  and  working  close  to  the  register  rails. 
'ITiese  slides  may  have  notches  cut  in  them  which  clip  the  projections  on  the 
sheath  when  the  plate  is  in  position  for  exposure. 

The  slides  being  connected  with  the  receiver  by  suitable  mechanical  means 
will  be  moved  by  it  when  it  is  raised  up  and  lowered,  so  that  they  pull  or  push 
the  sheath  and  plate  into  the  position  for  passing  into  the  receiver. 

The  plates  ni.iy  be  removed  from  the  magazine  by  another  method  The 
sheaths  are  formed  with  a  projection  on  the  lower  end.'  These  projections,  as  the 
plates  are  pressed  forward,  take  into  a  pinion,  which  is  placed  just  in  ftout  of  the 
lower  edge  of  the  jilate.  When  the  pinion  is  revolved  a  given  distance  it  carries 
the  sheath  and  plate  upwards  and  forw.irds  till  it  drops  out  of  the  magazine. 
A  plain  shaft  with  a  projecting  catcli  woiild  answer  the  same  purpose.  When 
the  sliding  of  the  plate  is  effected  by  ,iny  non-automatic  means  here  described 
t  could  be  arranged  that  the  plate,  instead  of  dropping  into  the  receiver,  would 
oe  matle  to  pass  through  an  aperture  just  below  the  front  of  the  magazine  and 
lo(ke  itself  in  a  box  outside  of  the  camera. 

The  box  would  have  to  be  attached  by  sliding  to  the  camera,  and  a  dark  slide 
woiUd  be  withdrawn  from  the  camera  and  from  the  box  when  about  to  transfer 
the  plate,  and  when  transferred  the  slides  would  be  replaced,  and  the  box 
withdrawn. 

The  additional  protection  from  light  before  named  may  bs  secured  by  a  cover 
which  lies  Hat  over  the  receiver,  and  is  made  to  move  out  i.i  the  way  when  the 
receiver  is  being  raised  either  by  the  action  of  the  receiver  or  by  mechanism 
attached  to  it,  or  by  a  separate  lever  acting  on  it  from  without,  and  when  the 
cover  Ls  in  position  over  the  plates  they  are  effectually  iirotected  from  any 
chance  of  light  falling  on  them. 

Tlie  receiver  is  maile  so  that  when  it  is  raised  to  the  receiving  position  the 
plate.s  fall  easily  into  it,  and  when  it  is  closed  down  they  are  pressed  upon  at 
either  side  or  end  by  a  cushion,  which  holds  them  in  a  safe  position  and  pre- 
vents them  from  being  knocked  about. 

The  second  part  of  my  invention  is  to  provide  a  co.ver  for  cameras  of  all  kinds 
which  have  to  be  carried  about.  This  cover  is  intended  to  dispense  with  the 
use  of  a  carrying  case.  For  this  puqiose  I  employ  any  material  of  which 
camera  cases  are  usually  made.  I  cover  the  baseboard  of  the  camera  with  the 
maten.il,  attaching  it  by  means  of  studs  placed  in  a  convenient  position  or  by 
any  Miivenient  means.  I  make  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  the  material  corre- 
sponding in  size  to  the  turntable  in  my  cameras,  or  large  enough  to  allow  a  tri- 
angle to  be  screwed  to  the  baseboard,  or  with  only  a  small  hole  through  which  a 
aseboard  screw  may  pass.  I  make  this  material  of  such  size  and  shape  that  it 
will  lol.l  over  and  cover  all  of  the  camera  when  it  is  folded  up.  It  can  then  be 
fastened  by  buckles  or  in  any  convenient  way,  .so  as  to  appear  as  if  the  camera 
were  in  a  case.  The  advantage  of  this  cover  is  that  the  camera  can  l)e  moimted 
on  its  legs,  and  the  cover  being  unfastened,  the  camera  can  lie  opened,  leaving 
llK-  cover  stUl  attached  to  the  baselioard.  The  cameia.  cover,  and  le=^  attached 
can  thus  be  carried  about  when  photographing,  from  one  iioint  of  view  to 
auoihcr,  much  more  easily,  as  there  is  no  empty  camera  case  to  handle 

the  cover  may  be  atta.hed  to  the  under  side  of  the  camera,  if  preferred  but 
t  ic  action  18  the  same.  A  handle  may  be  fixed  to  the  cover,  or  the  handle  of 
which^r.TJl^  .  "f  *"  n''  used  by  having  an  opening  in  the  material  through 
Which  It  projects,  to  allow  of  its  being  grasped  by  the  hand.    If  the  cover  is 


attiached  to  the  under  side  of  the  camera,  the  baseboard  aperture  may  Iw 
omitted,  and  in  that  case  the  cover  would  be  unfastened  before  placing  the 
camera  on  the  legs. 

ImPROVKMBNTS  is  CvMERA.S  KOR  PhOTOGH.VI'HIC  PURPOSE.S. 

No.  17,548.    Francis  Beauchamp,  Hope  Cottage,  Chadwell  Heath,  Essex.— 

Uclober  25,  1890. 

Thls  invention  relates  to  a  camera  for  photographic  purposes,  which  may  be 
used  either  on  the  trijiod  stand  or  for  detective  work,  and  is  made  to  carry  any 
suitable  number  of  plates.  The  said  camera  is  divided  with  jiartitions  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  dark  ch.imbers.  One  chamber  has  a  ground  glass  for 
focussing  purposes.  The  plates  are  lield  up  to  an  adjustable  face  bysprings. 
Each  plate  is  provided  with  a  frame,  which  has  an  arm  attached — each  arm  has 
a  hole  in — which  is  threaded  on  to  a  rod  or  a  piece  of  tulje  for  the  purpose  of 
working  thereon.  Each  arm  is  provided  with  a  notch,  which  comes  in  contact 
with  a  pu.sh  piece  from  the  outside  of  the  camera  for  the  purjiose  of  lifting  the 
said  frame,  which  holds  the  plate  up  or  down  for  exposure  through  a  slot, 
provided  with  a  cover.  Tlie  frame  has  a  spring  tension  for  clutching  the  plate 
firmly.  The  camera  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  drawn  in  or  out  by  hand,  or 
by  a  rack  and  pinion  working  in  a  tube,  which  acts  as  a  guide  for  focussing 
purposes.  As  the  front  of  the  camera,  for  carrying  the  lens,  works  tele- 
scopically,  by  tubes  working  in  eacli  other,  or  springs  at  each  corner  of  suHi- 
cient  strength  for  supporting  the  covering,  which  may  be  of  any  suitable 
material  for  excluding  the  light  in  the  moveable  part  of  the  camera,  I  some- 
times employ  two  chambers  for  the  plates,  one  for  the  exposed  plates  and  one 
for  the  unexjiosed.  'llie  plates  are  held  by  a  spring  frame  in  the  same  manner 
as  1  lefore  described,  but  in  this  case  the  ground  glass  is  not  used,  .is  it  has  a 
fixed  focus,  and  a  finder  is  required. 


Mntinqfi  Qf  SoctettejES* 


MEETINGS  OP  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


Date  of  Mefltlng. 


24  . 

25  . 

25  , 

26  . 
28  , 

27  , 
37  , 
27  , 
27  , 
27  , 


Name  of  Society. 


North  Middlesex  Club   

Great  Britain  (Technical).. 

Bolton  Clnb  

Photographic  Club . 


Place  of  Meeting. 


Jubilee  Hall,  Homsey  Rise,  N. 
5a,  Pall  Mall  East. 
The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Belton. 
...  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet-street,  E.G. 

Bnroley  I  Bank  Chambers.  Hargreaves-street. 

j  Halifax  Photographic  Club j  Mechanics' Hall. 

I  Liverpool  Amateur !  St.  Georpe's-crcsceiit  North. 

Oldham  j  The  Lyceum,  Union-st.,  Oldham. 

Burton-on-Trent '  The  Institute,  Union-street. 

,  London  and  Provincial |  Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Basinghall-st. 


THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
November  13,— Mr.  A.  Cowan  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Haddon'  inquired  what  are  the  necessary  conditions  to  substitute 
iridium  for  silver  in  a  photographic  image.  Two  forniuhv  had  been  given  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  photogi-aphic  enamels,  one  in  .Solomon's  book  and 
one  by  Nelson  K.  Cherrill.  In  both  cases  the  iridium  had  been  associated  with 
gold.  Cherrill  says  that  too  black  a  tone  indicated  insufficiency  of  gold,  and 
too  red  a  colour  excess  of  gold.  He  (Mr.  Haddon)  had  not  been  able  to  get 
substitution  at  all. 

Mr.  T.  BOLAS  said  that  with  commercial  chloride  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid  he  had  found  substitution  to  take  place. 

Mr.  Haddon  had  found  iridium  a  most  obstinate  metal  to  dissolve. 

The  competition  of  slides  for  the  lantern  then  came  on,  the  various  produe- 
tlons  of  the  members  from  four  neg.atives  that  had  been  used  in  turn  by  them 
being  shown  two  at  a  time  side  by  side  on  the  screen,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
audience  taken  as  to  which  .should  remain  to  be  tried  by  comparison  with  the 
remainder  of  the  same  subject.    There  was  an  unusually'good  competition,  the 
slides  being  for  the  most  part  of  such  quality  that  selection  was  difficult,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  members  being  frequently  almost  equally  divided.    Clioice 
being  eventually  made,  it  was  found  tliat  the  first  place  in  two  of  the  subjects 
was  taken  by  Mr.  T.  E,  Freshwater  on  slides  made  by  the  wet  collodion  process  ; 
in  the  third  subject  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Atkins,  also  on  wet  collodion  ;  and  in  the 
fourtli  by  Mr.  P.  Everitt,  on  a  gelatine  jilate  developed  with  pyro  and  sodium  I 
sulphite.    Good  second  places  were  taken  by  Messrs.  H.  M.  Hastings,  C.  H.  1 
Cooke,  and  A.  C.  Pembertou,  whilst  the  last  named  also  secured  first  place  ini.j 
the  competition  which  was  held  separately  of  slides  from  the  same  nenatives  in  f 
which  cloud  printing  .and  other  "fake"  were  pennitted. 

Other  slides  were  put  through  the  lantern,  including  a  set  of  hand-camera 
scenes  taken  by  Mr.  George  Newman,  very  fine  in  quality  .and  noticeably  free  i 
from  the  eftect  of  dark,  sooty  complexions  often  seen  in  vvork  of  this  kind,  the-  L 
Hesh  mostly  coming  out  of  as  natural  a  depth  of  colour  as  if  the  exposure  hail  I 
not  been  of  so  limited  a  character. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 
November  13,— Captain  W.  de  W.  Abney  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Sevan  gave  a  description  and  demonstration  of  Messrs.  Green,  Cross^j 
&  Sevan's  Pmmdine  ur  Diasotype  I'rinlmy  J'mce&s.  \ 

Previous  to  the  lecture  the  Hon.  Secretary  handed  round  a  photograph  on  a  ' 
gelatine  dry  plate  in  colours,  the  work  of  Mr.  Wormald,  jun.,  of  Sutton.     The 
colour  photograph  had  been  printed  from   a  chromatrope,   and   showed  the  I 
design  m  fairly  bright  blue,  re<l,  and  yellow,  with  a  certain  amount  of  fo^  | 
throughout     Mr.  Wormald  had  stated  that  he  had  also  secured  green,  and.  ] 
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hoped  to  gat  over  tba  faotag  ilbet  tai  to  quickni  tha  ptintiag,  which  luhl 
tmEen  «boat  one  and  a  haffbobn  Id  (odighL 

CWptain  Abskt  pointol  oat  that  there  wax  Dothing  ner  in  the  pitxlartioo. 
Ha  nil  often  obtainnl  the  lame  reaalti,  and  the  colonn  wonltl  be  foand  to 
bde. 

Mr.  Lrontt  Olabk  aid  that  th*  pktnt  appcainl  to  him  to  hare  fiuled  in 
the  few  dajt  ainea  ha  lint  law  it,  tM  plate  Earing  in  the  meantime  been  ev- 
poaad  for  two  dan  to  inch  darligfat  aa  tbejr  hKl  eojojred. 

Dr.  FUtaneo  umb  exhihited  a  wmtai  tanleni-itlide  printing  ftame  introducvd 
br  the  Platinotm  Conpajr,  aad  Iff;  OorhooM  ibowed  an<I  dcacribed  Tery 
enectiTelx  Hnme  *  cantiHTir  aalMgiami|iantnii. 

Mr.  BCTAX  then  tally  deaorttad  Md  fcwnniti  at«d  the  primoliBa  praeaa*  of 


itallTij 
MUa 


djred  7cIIoV  Willi  priBaUa^  lie  tnated  them  with  the  diaxotypfaig 


aol«tioa,aad  thca  ahowed 


of  derclopinf  to  Taiiooa  eoloon  bjr 


plrtla^  Oloetnt^agjliia  nmoka^tlMafhoat  with_  maar  exampieiC    Tkkisg 

traioiaf  with  eerlatai  dMoieal  iiilrtiwi  tibrica  wh£h  had  been  printed  in 
patian  ihia  podtive^  aitbar  fens  Mi  down  npoo  the  iaBritbad  mrtin  or 
■eoiiiatiical  ■   -       - 

"*  '""^.^ 
atwwn.    Dhwrnt  aahatiaeaa  tti  Ml*  er  no  dfcct  on  the  colonn.    The 

proeaea  cooU  b*  luad  with  adtMlMI  iaatead  of  Una  nteting,  the  ferro- 

pnuaiata  BOeaaa.    Tka  nwaWtt—  via  aemewhat  Rrcaiar  than  with  alha- 

'  mwmvufm.    Ib  rapid  to  jft*  action  of  lisfat  and  the  eiaa*  of  lu|ht 

<ad  wfth  mart  tataaain'  aa  ■■  WilUTe  rorfcee.  Mr.  BrraoiUted  that 

Aa  iaaga  Aamti  afaaaat  aa  pUlly  a*  the  rtle  of  tha  bMe  awar  ftom  tha 

■anaitiTa  tmtt*  aa  on  that  next  to  R,  and  alao  that  the  imata  ahowad  am 

thTawh  aiz  thifkniaaai  of  tha  mataaW  friateii  together. 

On  Tbunday,  Netambar  17,  a  laalani  exhibitioo  will  be  gitaa. 


iown  opoQ 
__    EzannileBia  pople  and  brown  and 
■tttn*  ■>«  l^^atiae  ntyatiTae  were  ^m> 


PHOTOGRAPHERS-  BCmnOLENT  AaBOCIATION'. 
Mnma  held  on  tha  14th  iaat,— Mr.  Wnika  Bedted.  ehainnan. 


>  MN  rnBaHireil.two  of  which  wen  gnnte>l. 
'  WaetOB,  K.  C.  Rwiiw,  B.  P.  CatUni,  aad  H.  R.  Home  wate 


The  ranlt  of  the  Fholognphic  Quh  aatertainmrnt  waa  IW.  18*.  lOrf.  proflL 


irORTH  LOVDON  PHOTOORAPHIC  SOCIKTT. 
.NemnB  4.— AnniAl  nwetio*    Mr.  J.  Tnill  Tajrior  (fn^dent)  in  the  chair. 

Tha  HacmsraBT  pnaentad  the  aaual  laeatt  aad  faalaaoe  thett,  which  ahowad 
that  the  Sodaty  waa  in  a  flomriahiig  aeiatfUoa,  and  that  a  good  rear's  work  had 
i>ca«  aeeoaipliaad. 

Aflar  tha  BiMlTolaa  of  thaahs  to  the  retiring  oAsm  aad  OoaaeO,  the  fol- 
lowlagjpBtlaaMa  were  alecMd  to  awra  fer  the  eaaniiw  rear  x—PmiiUnt :  Mr. 
J.  Ttadl  rti\m.-<^mnl:  Mafwa.  Bbhop,  Dooglaa.  Diado,  Few,  Ontrar. 
Healy,  Madlaad,  Hackie,  OaUey,  IW«L-CWwtor  .•  Mr.  ConaUim.—Sientaiy 
Mr.  G.  J.  Clarke  U,  QBeeaVroad,  Bwwraawood-parfc,  X. 


ThamaaMnciofthaSoeiatTwai'ba'lMid  aa  mm!  in  tha  Wellinatoo  Hall, 
rp^^atnet,  laliagtoB,  oa  the  arrt  aad  likifd  Tnaadaj*  intaeh  month,  at  <^t 

Altar  tha  tartaaw  had  baaa  rnaahdid,  tha  PuaDDnr  Aad  a  paper  aa  The 
Opitn  efOu  UMl,m,  whirh  ha  OlaalMted  oa  tha  blaekboaid. 


wi^n-  ix)yDox  PHfrro(;i:.vi'Hic  sociBn". 

XoTEMniKlt      Mr.  W.  A.  Brows  ( PrHbtent)  in  the  chair. 

Mr  ''UtinntTM  Camian)  gare  an    aooonnt  of  the  platinot' 

ITO'  ■  :  rat«l  hie  naaaiM  bjr  practicall]r  damonitrating  Ita  woriung. 

IB  Um  (luciMtioo  width  foOowad,  Dr.  uam  aaid  eipaaaa  aaad  aot  datar  aar 
Mafta«takiHE«p|latiaotjpa^aapMt  lamp  ar  gaa  atof*,  aad  aa  aaamallad 
iraa  dkk  ftaa-tta  baaaHagar,  waa  all  tha  appantaa  latprirad.  He  ronsidereil 
aahathath  praeam  tha  aaaiaet.  ehaapeat.  aaJ^  moat  mtitfartory  r.' 

pneaaaasprofidiagtheaagBtiTewaaagoodooe.  The  tcmpentun  > 
waa  aot  WfjimpartaaUaaythiBgateaial  ay  Fahrenheit  gare  goo.  I  n'.iit>.    Ah 
to  prtaHag,  ha  eoald  do  aothfaw  wWh  a  thin  nrntirt,  but  with  a  good  one  he 
(baadthaatraagarawDgbtaiatattarlfaa  print.    The  "D"nltii,  aa  nawl  in 
the  cold  bathiaotaai,  gare  anefc  batter  mnlti)  than  the  plain  oxalate  iotntion. 

Mr.  U.  P.  fSLkOtMon  wiahad  tha  lactnnr  ha<l  told  then  lomething  about 
tha  mpia  vnetm,  which  waa  tha  oaa  ha  preferrfl.  He  had  aometimaa  bean 
troafaied  artth  aaaall  black  «mU  Be  had  not  ha<l  Ume  to  pasle  tha  natlar 
oat.  tot  tbooght  they  might  ha  eawad  by  unall  particlea  of  calcimn  gettiagon 
tha  paper.  A  carioaa  enmleBee  had  kpprne<l  to  liim  ncently.  Hr  ha<l  been 
mdar  tha  tia|aaaaiuu  that  it  waa  aot  poaeil-le  to  n^lnce  a  platinnm  mint,  bat 
on  putting  a  vary  aneh  orer^ezpoaad  iqda  print  in  the  <leralo|ier,  it  Auhol  op 
inimniiately  tery  dark  aail  deiwc,  bat  on  tnoaferriiig  it  to  aome  atrong  hy- 
•Irnc  hloHc  acid,  ceoeidaaUe  radactlaa  took  place,  and  the  print  became  qnite 
PMaabieL  He  woald  Uka  to  kaow  wkathar  the  bhek  pnoaai  waa  aoaeaptihie 
of  ndaetiaa  ia  tha  miaa  way. 

Mr.  C.  WaniM  afiiwaat'd  dlmattdheUoa  with  the  coloor  of  platianm 
ptiata.  Be-poteted  aot  that  then  wen  many  nhadeii  of  black,  and  he  himmlf 
prafmad  a  warm  fabA.  Wonid  the  oae  of  "  I> "  aalts  gire  a  mfter  ini|>reHion 
or  a  diftfcat  oaioar  I  It  wae  nther  aafcrtnoate  that  we  ooald  not  modify  the 
dereiaper  lo  meat  tha  iitgaailm  al  aadar  ami  oTer^zpoeon. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Honaa  agriad  with  Dr.  Low  an<I  otben  that  platinum  wax  one 
of  tha  eaaiaat  tiracaaam  to  work,  Ike  oaljr  >lilHcnlty  hdag  in  the  ex|>oiinre. 
Vahaa  the  printa  waia  canftally  wat(iM<l  while  prlatiiv  It  wa«  <liRicalt  to 
dalaat  OTcr«tpoaam  Tha  aiaallia  aaad  aot  be  my  danae,  l>nt  moat  he  full 
af  aadaUoa  lo paodaee a goodraaaMi  Be pnlamaa aaptire  dereloped  with 
phda  pyra  of  a  yellewiah  hue,  bat  aol  ihriaad,  to  ooa  derelopeil  with  anlpLo- 
tTTCk  Uka  Mr.  Whitiag,  ha  atataad  tta  warm  black  colour,  bat  could  nnly 
I  it     HebadtriedthaadditieBafbichlorideof  menur)'  tothedeveloi>er, 


but  altliough  the  colour  obtained  was  warmer,  the  light*  suffered  as  a  rule. 
Ver)-  mucli  orerH!xpoiie<i  jirints  could  be  entirely  saved  if  develope<l  in  quite 
cold  aolntion.  It  was  verj-  necessary  to  remove  all  traces  of  iron  by  using  a 
sufficient  number  of  acid  liaths  four  or  five  in  some  cases  would  lie  required. 
If  the  opentiou  were  not  tlioronglily  iwrformed,  the  print.'*  would  turn  yellow. 

Mr.  JoirKs,  in  re]>ly.  said  it  wos  better  to  print  a  thm  ni-v.-itivi-  in  weak  light, 
bat  a  vigorous  one  would  print  just  as  well  in  the  sun.  Wlieu  he  spoke  almut 
the  light,  he  referreil  to  examining  the  print.  The  black  Ki>eek.s  were  cau.«ed 
by  minute  particles  of  metal,  either  in  the  paper  or  from  the  titu  Calcium 
would  pmince  white  spots.  Tlie  strong  aci<l  would  reduce  a  Mack  print  just 
aa  it  did  the  sepia  one,  but  would  rot  the  paper.  Old  paper  woiUd  tend  to  give 
warm  tones,  ami  a  very  hot  developer  would  also  give  a  hrowuLsh  black. 

Next  meeting,  November  2^,  when  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle  will  give  a  demon- 
stntion  of  Brmnidf  Printing. 

% 

HOLBORN  CAMERA  pLUa 
NoilMBEB  11.— The  annual  supper  was  held  this  year  at  the  Mitre,  Chancery 
Ijuie,  He  Preaident  being  unable  to  attend  by  reason  of  family  illness,  Mr,  T. 
Oldarraa  Dear  (Vice-Preeident)  oocnpied  the  cliair.  Alter  the  usual  loyal  toasts 
i-ame  the  praaantatioa  to  Mr.  Fred.  Brocas,  the  late  Hon.  Secretary,  of  an 
Uluminatea  teatimoolal 

The  Ch.\iriux,  in  hia  address,  sUted  tliat  it  was  entirely  to  the  untirirg 
energy  and  work  of  Mr.  Brocas  that  the  Club  owed  ita  existence  and  pios- 
perity. 

Mr.  Baocaa.  ia  raplyiag,  said  tlut  in  the  work  of  buihliug  up  the  Club,  if 
he  had  not  had  the  heartr  tuntiort  of  the  lady  who  was  now  his  wife,  and  also- 
aome  of  the  memben  of  the  olil  8t  Bride's  Club,  he  should  not  have  been  able 
to  have  bees  ao  anacaaaftiL  He  also  expresaetl  hi.<  pleasure  in  seeing  pnsent 
some  memben  of  the  Holbom  Cycling  Club,  with  whom,  he  felt,  we  could  not 
help  identiiyiac  ooraelTee. 

Mr.  Biocaa'  health  was  then  <lnnk  with  musical  hononre. 

Mtl  Tbbuaskw  then  with  a  few  remarks  gra>»fully  presented  the  outing 
competitioa  priiw,  vie  :— For  half-pUte,  the  lion.  Secretarj-,  tirst  prize,  pre- 
•eated  by  Hr.  T.  C,  Dear  ;  for  quarter-plate,  fint  prize,  .Mn.  J.  E.  Smith,  pre- 
aeolad  by  Mr.  (Jay  :  second  priae,  Hr.  B.  H.  Baysttn,  i>resente<l  by  Mr.  J.  C. 
Dtar ;  thinl  pcije,  Mr.  ii.  ThrMapeoa,  preaented  by  the  Club. 

The  CbaibmaK,  Ib  detailing  a  law  points  of  the  Club's  progress,  remarked 
that  the  Chb'a  aomben  wan  bow  aeTenty-flve,  but  bopol  tliat  it  would  soon 
naeh  tha  hnndrad,  aad  dnw  the  attention  of  those  jiresent  to  the  annual 
exhibition,  to  be  held  in  Febmary  next,  when  among  the  prices  for  com|>etition 
would  be  an  Optimas  optical  lantern,  given  by  Mrs.  Tregaskis  for  the  best  set  of 
lantern  slidee ;  Mr.  T.  Oklaoee  Dear,  one  guinea  for  the  second-beat  set  of 
slidea ;  the  PraaideBt's  priae  of  one  gniBaa,  subject  not  decided.  Mr.  8. 
T.  Chaaoe  had  piaeed  two  hidf-gnineaa  at  the  Committee's  disposal.  Hr.  Fred. 
Brocaa  had  oOaed  a  priae  to  the  value  of  half  a  guinea  for  the  ladies'  competi- 
tioa, alao  'another  half-gninea  for  the  beet  and  largest  display  of  pictures ; 
aad  Mn,  nfaaUa  baa  oSaad  a  conaoUtion  prize  of  half  a  guinea  for  the 
wont  sat  of  pdata,    Tka  avaning  finished  with  "  Auld  I^ang  Syne. " 


HACKNKH'  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
NovmacB  13,— Dr.  Roland  Smith  iii  the  chair. 

The  8BCBKTART  annoance<l  that  this  was  the  last  day  for  receiving  prints  for 
tbaaonpetition,  and  that  Mr.  Henry  Crouch,  the  well-known  manumcturer  of 
laaaai^  bad  very  kindly  promised  to  give  a  lens  as  one  of  the  priies.  Due- 
apprauiation  waa  ahown  by  the  mcmlcrs  for  Mr.  Crouch's  kindness.  Then  is 
tone  an  exhibitioa  of  tha  Society's  pictures  (competition)  and  Untern  slides  on 
..  JifCmlHK  II  next,  at  SL  Andrew'a  Hall,  Well-street.  TickeU  can  be  obtained 
oLaoy  4Vthe  members. 

Tbaaiemben  had  their  sliiles  put  through  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern  by  the 
Saoetanr.  A  ■oo>l  •■'?»■>-'•  -  -re  shown,  the  exhibiting  memliers  being  Messrs. 
H.  Soiith.  B.  D.  II  iiug:  Dean,  Grant,  Dodd,  Barton,  I.  Cari>euter, 

Badtatt,  Unadall 

Poor  names  wen  put  up  (or  election. 


WEST  KENT  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
NiiVKMukb  1':  '    T:.  Dresaer  (Vice- lYeaident)  in  the  chair. 

It  was  dei  '.-fwmlier  10.   being  Mr.  Newman's  lecture  on /V>»en< 

Teiuintaf  oj   •  ,"'i>c  iir',  followed  oy  a  lantern  entertainment,  should; 

bo  a  ladiea'  eTeniiu  (uo  smoking). 

Measn.  Oouit,  Jones,  and  H.  T.  Foy  contributed  prints  to  Society's  album. 

T     "  —  SncBSr-iBT  reail  a  i«iperon  /hromiik  /'nntimj  and  Kntarging,  and 

n  >n  waa  given  by  him  in  both  processes. 

X  at  (kmrd  Room,  llexley,  November  20.     Mr.  Andrew  Pringle 
on  Old  I  StUt  Maiinj. 

s 

BKIGHTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETTi'. 
NoVKMnnt  11.— Scroml  annual  lantern  slide  com|>etition— Twelve  sets  of  six 
slides  had  tieen  sent  in  for  cninpetition,  and  had  Ihth  judged  hy  Messrs.  Herbert 
S.  Stames,  of  Bexley,  and  A.  Pringle.  The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  H.  C. 
Cordrr)  soitirol  the  first  J)ri/c,  and  Mr.  E.  .1.  Bedfnnl  the  secoml  prize.  The 
wiimiii'.'  sets  were  Iwth  of  a  fine  black  tone,  those  of  Mr.  ('order  lieing  chieHy 
scene-i  in  North  Wales  an'i  Devonshire,  whihit  Mr.  Bedford's  were  mostly  lit 
the  vicinity  of  Lewaa. 

BIRMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
NovniBKB  13,— Mr.  J.  B.  Stone,  F.O.S.,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Eastman  Company,  was  to  have  given  a  paper  on 
Film  Fholo-jraphii  ami  Enlarging,  but  he  wrote  to  say  he  could  not  attend,  as 
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he  h«d  another  engagement  the  same  evening.  Mr.  J.  H.  Piokard,  however, 
•iiiK'  forward  and  save  a  very  practical  paper  on  the  same  subject,  illustrating 
liis  rt'inarks  l)y  takini;  .1  stripiiing  film  negative  through  all  the  stipes  and  then 
mriliin'^  an  enlargcmeut  from  lialf-pl.ite  to  12  x  10. 

The  Chaiiijun  congratulated  Mr.  Pickard  on  liis  exposition  of  "how  it's 
done,"  and  Mr.  W.  J.  H.vimisox  thought  the  Society  owed  Mr.  Pickard  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  filling  up  the  gap. 

The  SKCRKTAiiv  announced  that  Mr.  K.  Keene,  of  Derby,  had  kindly  ofiered 
to  place  any  negatives  he  had  of  Warwickshire  at  the  semce  of  the  Survey 

Council. 

» 

DERBY  PHOTOGR.\PHIC  SOCIETY. 
JfovKMBER  11, — Mr.  Richard  Keene  in  the  ch.iir. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Smith,  of  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  and  Film  Company,  demon- 
strated their  )iroducts.  A  fine  collection  of  enlargements  on  their  bromide 
paper  was  exhibited,  together  with  other  interesting  features.  An  instructive 
lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Smith  on  enlarging  on  their  bromide  paper,  with 
demonstration,  which  was  greatly  appreciated. 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICESTERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
UovKJiBBH  12, — Mr.  S.  S.  Partridge  (President)  in  tlie  chair. 

Two  members  were  elected. 

Mr.  H.  Smith,  of  the  Ea-stman  Company,  gave  a  demonstration  on  E/ihiying 
-triiil  Coiildct  Piintiifj  on  llromidc  I'i'.pcr,  Kodv.h  Camcnis,  ami  Tru.iisparent 
JPihrn. 

MANCHESTER  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
XOVEMBKR  13, — The  President  (Mr.  Alan  Garnett)  in  the  chair. 

Tlic  following  gentlemen  were  elected  memliers,  viz.,  Mr.  A.  Brothers,  Mr. 
J.  E.  Bott,  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Glascott,  .M.D.,  and  Jlr.  S.  Jewsbury.  Mr.  Brothei-s, 
who  was  present,  received  a  very  cordial  reception  on  again  joining  the  Society, 
of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  energetic  members. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Sir  H.  E.  Roscoe  expressing  his  sense  of  the  honour 
conferred  on  him  in  electnig  him  an  honorary  member  on  tlie  expiration  of  his 
term  of  ofHce  as  President. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  D.  K  Benson  on  I'hoto-Mieroiiraphy,  in 
which  he  descriljed  the  several  additions  and  improvements  which  he  liad  made 
to  the  apparatus  he  first  used  for  this  branch  of  photography  until  he  arrived 
at  the  compact  and  convenient  appliance  shown  to  the  meeting.     Tliis  con- 
sisted of  a  three-wick  oil  lamp  enclose<l  in  a  lantern  iitted  witli  condensers  and 
lenses  tor  projectuig  a  parallel  beam  of  light  through  the  object  and  microscope 
.into  a  camera  capable  of  extending  five  feet,  the  image  being  focussed  on  a  very 
thin  sample  of  dry  plate,  which  he  found  better  than  the  finest  ground  glass. 
To  enable  the  focussing  to  be  done  to  a  nicety  without  leaving  the  back  of  the 
■camera,  a  rod  was  fixed  the  whole  length  of  a]>paratus  connected  by  grooved 
pulleys  and  band  to  the  line  a<ljustment  of  the  microscope.     Another  special 
feature  was  the  appliance  for  selecting  the  portion  of  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed.   This  compriseil  a  min'or  silvered  on  the  surface,  and  mounted  at  an 
s^  angle  of  45°  in  a  box  arranged  to  slide  into  the  front  of  the  camera  next  to  the 
rv^iicjTOscope.      An  eyepiece  fixed  in  the  end  of  the  box  enabled  that  portion  of 
-the  object  'i  »>(piired  to  be  properly  centred.    When  the  box  was  partly  with- 
drawn the  rays  Ci.f  ijgi,t  woidd  pass  on  to  the  focussing  glass.     A  pliotograph 
of  Mr.  Benson's  firsts  „|,p„,.jtus  was  projected  on  tlie  screen,  followed  by  one  of 
tlie  more  perfect  and  .  compact  arrangements  shown  to  the   meeting,  also  a 
number  of  transparencies  Iw.m  uegatives  taken  with  it.     These  were  very  much 
admire<l  for  their  clearne,ss  an.  )  .lefinition.     On  another  screen  Mr.  Furnival 
simultaneously  projected  the  origiL,^j  sections  by  means  of  the  lantern  micro- 
cope. 

Mr.  A.  Heywood  m  moving  a  vote  -.f  thanks  to  Mr.  Benson,  errpressed  the 
satisfaction  with  which  he  had  listened  to  ti.      „^^ 

This  seemed  the  general  feeling  of  the  memb.  ^rg  p^gg^^ 

Mr.  Johnson  advocate!  a  lens  fixed  o"  ^  nic  .'^^^  crosspiece,  instead  of  a 
screen,  for  focussing.  He  admired  the  aniiugem-  ,  „  '  t^ '  ^^  ,  •  ,. 
He  had  found  it  best  not  to  flood  the  slide  with  too^^'^  '-^°t™f  oHiSt  so 
used  a  shield,  cutting  off  all  but  the  brightest  l'»t^of  jjie  flame  frW  an 
argand  oil  lamp. 

Mr.  KrBNlv.\L  preferred  the  limelight  for  il  uminatmg     .       ,  . 
count  of  the  time  saved  in  exposure,  but  if  the  blow-through  y»f  "S,^',    °,",^re 
ha.1  to  be  taken  to  avoid  a  dark  spot.     To  obtain  good  ''^suHs, «  "  ^'^'f;"' ^;^:^ 
that  the  beam  of  light  l>e  absolutely  parallel.    He  made  "o    Xwanle  for 
difference  in  visual  and  actinic  focus. 

Other  members  spoke  in  favour  of  the  limelight. 

Mr.  Bknson,  in  replving,  said  he  was  indebted  to  ;l friend  of  his,  \\     ,,      • 
for  the  beautiful  sections  to  which  he  owed  the  success  of  the  s' •"•';'""■ 
exhibited. 

An  cxliibition  of  members'  work  will  be  held  next  month. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCI.WION. 
The  fii-st  general  meeting  of  the  session  of  the  above  Association  was  he. 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  November  6,  in  their  Rooms,  207,  Bath-street.  "  ™ 
William  Lang,  jun.,  F.C.S.  (President),  in  the  chair.  ^'^■ 

After  the  reading  of  minntes,  the  Secretary's  report  for  session  1889-^ 
as  also  the  Treasurer's,  were  read  and  adopted.  Office  be.arers  for  cnrre'"> 
session  were  then  elected  as  follow.*  ■.—Pre.iiikut :  .Mr.  William  Lang,  ju'''' 
Vict-l'Temiicnts :  Messrs.  J.  Craig  Annan  and  Archdeacon  Watson.  Councii>- 
Messrs.  .John  Annan,  Robert  Gardner,  William  J.  Mcllwrick,  .Andrew  Mactear' 
George  Mason,  and  Jolm  Morrison.  Treusiiref :  George  BeU.  .fecictarii' 
Percy  Rowden. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  retiring  secretary,  Mr.  .J.  Craig  Annan, 
for  the  work  he  had  done  for  the  Society  during  the  time  he  had  held  office. 


Fifteen  new  members  were  then  elected.  Dr.  Emerson's  book  (presented  to 
the  Society).  Life  in  East  Anylia,  was  shown  to  the  members,  and  Mr.  J. 
Craig  Annan  read  a  paper  in  conne.xion  therewith.  A  lively  discussion  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Messrs.  Mason,  Stanbridge,  and  Pratt,  &c.  took  jiart.  The 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  awanled  to  Dr.  Emerson  for  his  handsome  gift. 
Specimens  of  diazotype  printing  were  exhibited,  .and  several  series  of  trans- 
parencies were  afterwards  passed  through  tlie  Society's  lantern. 


GLENALMOND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  CLUB. 
NovEMBEn  15,— The  President  (Mr.  A.  S.  Reid,  M.A.,  F.G.S.),  in  the  chair. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  lantern  slide  competition  should  be  started,  open  to 
members  of  the  Club.  After  discussing  other  Irasinesg,  tlie  usual  exhibition 
of  members'  photographs  and  new  apparatus  took  place.  At  a  previous  meet- 
ing, six  new  members  were  elected,  and  Mr.  C.  Scobell  gave  a  lucid  description 
of  the  Kodak  and  its  working,  with  practical  demonstration  of  its  parts,  and 
specimens  of  work  done  by  him. 

• 

VIENNA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Ok  the  various  interesting  communications  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Vienna 
Photographic  Society  of  November  4,  we  would  mention  the  following  : — The 
chief  interest  of  the  evening  centred  in  the  new  patented  process  inventeil  by 
Bartos  to  get  half-tone  on  zinc  etchings  by  sand-blast.  B.artos,  as  was  explained, 
varnishes  a  stone  or  zinc  plate,  and  squeegees  a  pigment  picture  on  to  it.  The 
former  he  softens  with  glycerine  and  exposes  it  to  the  action  of  the  sand-blast. 
This  first  perforates  the  thinnest  parts  of  the  relief,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  varnish,  whereupon  the  exposed  parts  of  the  metal  are  etched,  and  finally 
show  every  desired  gradation. 

Mr.  Pkitz  spoke  further  of  the  anabatic  printing  process.  This  process  is 
now  often  employed,  because  it  comes  cheaper  than  photo-lithography  in  mak- 
ing facsimiles  of  old  books  and  engravings. 

Professor  Dr.  Eder  showed  new  coloured  copies,  by  Veres,  of  Klausenburg. 

In  Vienna,  no  less  than  elsewhere,  doctors  differ,  as  was  clearly  shown  by  the 
dift'erent  ojiinions  expressed  concerning  Dr.  Emereon's  pictures,  which  were  ex- 
hibited that  evening,  having  been  presented  to  the  Society. 


CorrevponieniU  should  n«uer  virite  on  ioth  tides  of  the  paper. 


CHBISTMAS    CARDS. 
To  the  Emtoh. 

Sir, — Your  leaderette  on  this  subject  on  the  14th  inst.  reminds  me  of 
my  intention  (put  off  till  too  late)  to  send  you  a  few  lines  on  this  subject 
for  tlie  Almanac.  Last  year  I  made  a  few,  and  sent  them  to  my 
friends.  The  method  of  manufacture  being  very  simple,  I  printed  a 
vignette  from  any  suitable  negative  on  the  opal  cards  introduced  about 
that  time  by  Mr.  Friese  Greene.  The  card,  after  removal  from  tlie 
printing  frame,  is  placed  under  a  thin  metal  plate,  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  words  "  Wishing  you  a  Happy  'Xnias  "  are  cut  out,  and  the  card  again 
held  to  a  gas  burner  for  a  few  seconds.  0!  course,  the  same  can  be  done 
with  ordinary  bromide  paper  and  afterwards  mounted.  I  enclose  a  speci- 
men, wliich  I  regret  is  rather  stained,  hut  I  had  not  time  to  make 
another,  as  I  am  just  leaving  home  for  a  short  time. — I  am,  yours,  &o., 

Il'uudlcy  Hill,  UcmliiKj,  Xui-i\mber  17.  Chas.  Stephens. 


"FKEE  LANCE"  AND  ME.  EVEKITT. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  "Free  Lance"  impugns  my  veracity,  I  trust  you  will  grant 
me  space  for  reply.  He  singles  out  three  statements  and  supplies  liis 
own  answers.  Regarding  the  third  stateiuent — "  I  pointed  out  that  the 
words  called  glib  platitudes  were  used  by  Mr.  Debenham,  and  not  by 
me" — "Free  Lance"'  says:  "Mr.  Philip  Everitt  did  not  so  point  out." 
In  my  letter  printed  in  your  issue  of  October  24  I  wrote  :  "  It  is  not  for 
me  to  defend  Mr.  Debenham  against  ■  Free  Lance's '  criticism  re  planes  of 
focus.  Thf  aisertioi:  referred  to  ira^  made  hi/  him,  nut  lii/  me.'^  To  give 
his  denial  tlie  semblance  of  truth,  "  Free  Lance  "  omits  the  words  I  now 
italicise. 

Statement  No.  2.  "Free  L.ance ''  says  it  did  not  indicate  belief  in  11, 
hearty  compliment  paid  to  Mr.  Debenliam  when,  in  my  previous  letter,  I 
stated  it  was  not  for  me  to  defend  Mr.  Debenham  against  "  Free  Lance's "' 
criticism  re  planes  of  focus.  At  tlie  time  I  wrote  my  first  letter,  no  doubt 
regarding  the  compliment  had  been  expressed,  and  as  the  compliment 
was  conveyed  in  respect  of  a  different  matter,  it  would  have  been  super- 
fluous to  refer  to  it.  Mr.  Debeiiham's  words  do  not  require  defence 
against  any  criticism  by  "  Free  Lance,"  and  tlie  veracity  of  the  latter  is 
at  stake  when  he  questions  my  b<dief.  But  methods  such  as  these  are 
"the  knightly  instincts"  which  "prompts"  (ride  Murray's  Grammar) 
"Free  Lance." 

The  accuracy  of  his  reply  to  Statement  No.  1  maybe  determined  by  the 
answers  to  Nos.  2  and  .S. — I  am,  yours,  ifcc. ,  Philip  Eveuitt. 

London,  Norember  17,  1890. 

[We  put  it  to  our  good  friends,  the  combatants,  if  enough  ha?  not 
now  been  said  on  both  sides. — Ed.] 


Norember  21, 1890J 
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"  UKNATUBAUSM  OF  SATCBALISTIC  F0CU8SISO." 
To  the  EonoB. 
Sib,— My  attention  hM  bern  calle«l  lo  an  omUsion  In  my  paper  on 
7  •■  lufralUtie  yuriwino  published  in  jvur  paper  on 

t'  .isX  panM^ph  on  pa^^e  711.      The  nentence   in 

invcru><i  coninuH  snoaiil  read,  "If  I  lakes  full-length  figure  on  a  quarter- 
plate  with,  ny,  a  aeren-inch  focus  len«.  I  can  get  the  aeeesaones  and 
Mckgioand  ihjwir^  to  an  extent  that  is  sufficient.  Why  then,  if  I  xae  a 
len<  of  doable  the  length  of  foeaa  fir  a»  inuije  of  double  the  'Ue  on  a 
tehole-fUiU,  and  a  stop  of  the  aanM  ■rraortion  or  rapidity,  can  I  not  get 
the  same  amount  of  general  foeoa  a*  u  the  former  ease?  "  The  words  in 
itaUes,  which  I  hail  intended  to  iodale,  are  required  to  make  the  sense 
complete  and  deflnite.— 1  am.  yonr».  Ae..  W.  E.  Dbbbmhui. 


CONC 

Sim, — In  thaae  bad  time«  Um  )■ 
iriMMbe  ean,  and  I  do  not  think  I 
^wbera,  to  withhold  a  new  source 
When  I  itaited  in  bocineas  I 
leaMsbyooaof  tbo  beat 
erer.  of  lb*  ptwent  rsprsawtalJT*  el 
■  ordUhK 


rdUhHion  of  taeoa;  lUs 
toaetnpeo.    I  y>t  rid  ol  thus  pel--' 
aUa  to  old-CuhMoad  piwtogiiiilirr 
plaeea  with  the ebeapeet  I  oonld  fln': 
is  X  IS  bead  (•«eaf«iig  to  the  ne* 
one  tor  wfaiob  I  gave  the  en-^""' 
cairiad  oat  thioiiitbout  the  m 
good,  baridea  btiasin  (Mhioit 


>E8. 

Tspher  mast  make  money 

:^ticc  to  my  brother  pboto- 

ot  prout,  if  not  a  permanent  one. 

*  *  myMlf  witti  a  nomplate  set  of 

BM  recent  papers  and  Mtten,  how- 

IIm  maker  have  oonverted  me  to  the 

gave  m^  n  notion  whieb  I  pcoeeeded 

'or  they  are  still  lale- 

■.  and  supplied  their 

*  T  now  get  a  better 

than  I  did  with 

irli  inge  I  have 

nee  lo  the 

.  Sxtrnt. 


toss  OP  TOSE  IX  Fixrao. 

To  the  Kbrob. 
Sis,— Ton  eotrwpoadewt.  Mr.  HamaaTa*.  in  your  last  w«dt'a 

Hy  I  hw  long  eiperianaad  thai  ha  might 

,  after  long  trial,  oTeteome  the 

I  been  doaa  is  nothing  new, 


I  Ihabtoek  toaa  deaiiwl  nmained.  and  at  olhar  times  with 
the  aaaa  papar  and  ehemtoah  all  totaad  to  a  disiitwisahle  brown  in  the 
ftiing  balh,  I  biaaad  mj  niaaipalBiioaa  rather  than  the  chemicals,  and 
altar  bebtg  lan^  paadad.  tho^M  tt  peaaibU  tha  fault  might  be  in 
inagnlar  waakl«(  b#Dn  toalag.  a—ililiili  rsmoriaii  all  the  free  nitrate 
and  sonatiaM  noL  To  laal  thia  I  wiaberl  the  prints  in  two  ehangsa  of 
water  tamwaail  fai  a  atfooc  sohitlaB  ol  table  salt  (to  eonvert  all  free 
niiala  hito  ahlorids),  waahad  again,  and  then  toned  as  osoal  with  borax 
1  ia  80 :  sold  1  giahi  to  4  ouneas  bans  tolotion.  After  this,  hypo  1  in  5 
mahaa  vwjr  Uitle  abai«|»  fat  aoioai.  and  I  ean  from  good  nagatitea  easily 
and  oartaialy  obtain  Uaik  tgaaa.— I  «■.  yoon.  Ae., 

Park  Jteyd,  Ilalifnt,  Sftmhtr  18.  ISM).  Edwabd  J.  Smtth. 


DIB, — A  latnr  or  two  sppearea  a  law  waass  ago  in  yi 
a  new  patant  and  other  means  for  pnvaBting  the  eattii 
alippin^  on  tha  yriota.  Sorely  tba  aiaplast  way  of  i 
miaamda  taaly  groond  so  as  to  be  lottaiMitly  transpa 


MOUNTS  AXD  MOCSTINO. 
To  the  Ennoa. 
Bib,— A  letter  or  two  appeared  a  ttm  weeks  ago  in  yoor  eolamns  about 

Btting-fhape  or  ealihre 
of  all  is  to  hsTe  the 
J  transparent,  and  yet  matt 
aooogh  to  laaw&i  fai  poaitioo  wllhiwl  lUpptng.  Catting  gaogaa  thus 
groood  aia  moatly  need  oo  tha  ''-"TllMilt.  and  bJave  alao  an  appurtenaoce 
not  always  looad  in  ^ngi—^,  bat  a*Mt  oseful  and  oomlortable,  Tiz.,  a 
eantral  knob  or  bultuB. 

Wbila  OB  the  aabjaet  of  matt  rarfaeas,  why,  may  I  ask,  do  not  makers 
M  edhiMd  flbas  raoi^ien  («>r/i  sidea  at  the  support  ?  Surely  this  would 
maeh  parry  halation,  and  at  the  same  tiina  ofTonJ  a  most  ■oitable  surface 
for  letonenlng,  which  gains  moeli  in  aoBuess  from  being  on  the  opposite 
Ae  ot  the  sap|)art  to  that  on  whieh  is  the  film .  I  sboald  be  glad  lo  know 
i«  best  way  to  produce  a  matt  surfaoe  oo  the  back  of  the  oelluloid  sup- 
part — cattlaflsh  bona  and  aiaiilar  fDogbtaars  do  not  saem  to  produce  the 
dsairad  effart  -  I  am,  yoota,  Aa.,  Tbos. 

P.H.— I  ahoold  IM  axtrMMfy  «ibU|ad  by  tha  title  and  publither  of 
aoma  not  very  aspcnsiTe  booka  aboot  wttjng  up  deetric  light,  more  par- 
tianlarly  the  coat  of  plant  and  ewiant  eost  of  fuel,  Ae.,  toi  the  steam 


P08TAI  ^. 

To  Ih- 
Rta,  -perlaoead  moah  annoyapee.  on  receipt  of  photographs 

by  po»-  r  being  aonlehad  aU  o*ar  or  smudged  by  dirty  fingers. 

tb£i  anse'  irom  iwo  laoaaa  Ilia  ahapa  of  the  wrap,  and  the  rough  way 
(ater«paalBigBltlMoMaa)llieyaneloaadap  again.  My  saggestion  is 
tba*  dnw*  itdaa  ol  Ibe  wrap  ahoold  be  etouJ.  tha  fourth  side  to  have  a 
flap,  not  In  be  faad  op  till  waminad  W  the  Poat  Offlee,  then  for  the 
clerk  lo  fix  fta  eOatal  stamp  aa  "oOWally  examiaad."    Tbeae   poat 


without  fear  of  farther  inspection.  This  would  not  take  half  a  minute. 
Perhap.'i  Messre.  Marion  might  see  their  way  to  introduce  this  style  of 
wrap. — I  am,  yours,  *c.,  PnoTOdiupHic  .\rtist. 


BUNNING  OF  M.\TT  V.UtNISH. 
To  the  Editor. 

StB, — I  see  in  yoor  paper  of  November  14,  one  of  yonr  correspondent.^: 
is  troubled  with  having  the  matt  varnish  run  on  the  film  side  of  the 
negative  when  he  is  coating  the  back.  I  was  troubled  with  the  same 
thing  myself  for  some  time.  1  find  that  if  a  soft  rag  is  moistened  witli 
chloroform  it  will  rub  off  the  varnish  without  injuring  the  film. — I  am, 
yours,  *c.,  W.  A.  Mkioh. 

P.8. — In  Xovembor  7,  Mr.  H.  W.  Nichols  is  troubled  with  blistered 
prints  when  fixing.  If  he  will  odd  a  little  borax  to  bis  fixing  bath  he 
will  have  no  blistering. 

A'h  Hall,  Sluke-on-Trent,  Norrmlier  17, 1890. 


A   CORRECTION. 
To  the  Editoe. 
Sib, — In  the  last  two  line*  of  my  letter  in  the  Jocbnal  of  the  14th  inst.. . 
the  wordK  "  mental  "  and   "  incorrect "  have  become  transposed.    For 
"  mental "  read  incorrect,  and  rirr  rrrt6.  Free  I^nxe. 


iEicl)anse  Column. 


*,*  So  Aaryt  U  mmdt  for  kumrimg  Exchangf  of  Afffratut  in  0U$  column; 
hU  wens  iggf  >i  mterlid  umlin  the  ariielt  teanted it  JUmitel]/  iteUed.  Thoee 
laHeyse^  their  rtquirtwemtieLt  "megtk%i^uirful''wMlherrforeMetderttand 
Ike  rmtem  tff  their  mon  e^fomvnt*. 


triCTdo  (worth  W.)  for  good  Ux  10  or  UxlS  oimeni  snd 
■Uitmm,  %.  B.  BLira,  Pbat<v^^llHr,  Ilfnwombe. 
Tiro  jasrlw-ptoU  doable  dark  tUdaa,  orsrly  new  (for  obloay  oameni),  in  esobaage  for 

ratoaeklnr  dsiic-AdduM,  O.  B.  Liwssacs,  HajssJiridce.  OatdiS. 
Waatad.  Iai(e  laiiisia  aad  laaa,  also  ■tudio  fnmitara i  sxohaaga,  diamond  ring,  gold 
or  iflver  watch.  •aMy  bkTels.  haraioniaai,  to.— AddrMs,  F.  Porrsa,  7,  Dereham- 
road.  Kui  wluh. 
I  wOI  exehaaga  Snt«laa  baralibar,  cabinet  >Iu,  for  hea>l  and  bodv  reat  or  atadio 
camta  itaad  with  Archlaiadwui  terew.  Diflerane*  adjoitad.— Artdrciu,  W41.KK, 
HoaUlTsat  Horth,  BeWtwtham 

iraa  aalarging  taatem  (saw)  with  fln  and  a  half  inoh  plaao-convex  con- 

oad  tv».wlak  laap  la  ewihanga  for  half  or  whole  elate  oamen,  Rood  maker. 

H. »..»!».  Owes  haaa.S. 

Wm  ■askoaae  aoad  lath*  er  aiat«hua  afty-two-teah  Mojels,  Bown'a  ball  baarinr> 

thtaaghsB.  Mtaraatloeal  addK  te-.  for  modara  whnls  plats  or  balf-plata  oamara, 

laaa,  aad  ataad.— iildiMS^  A.  Basrssao,  Sirn  Writer,  8avsn  Biatan'-road,  Bontli 


WOI  asnhaaae  for  a  C.-D..V.  lana  \tj  fooA  maker  aither  nl  tho  followinx  -.—k  oabinet 
poctnit  lens,  a  whola-plata  laadaeapa  laaa  with  Iria  dUphrapn  and  ihotU'r,  or  a 
wilts  sngia  laadaaapa  for  half.platca  with  lerolTing  diaphnurnu ;  or  will  girc  either 
of  aLon  aad  SI.  esah  for  Hoes'  5o.  S  nnlvataal.— Xddraaa,  Habbold,  Bedford. 


anstners  to  CorresponlientjS. 

*,*  ComememUatioHt  relatiag  to  AiverHeee^emU  aetd  femoral  bueinett  nffairs 
metet  be  mUeentti  lo  "  H.OBBniwooo  ft  Co.,"  2,  renfc-strsit,  CoventOarden, 
Lomdtm.  W.C. 

AU  muttertjor  the  text  portion  of  iKie  JomufAL,  including  jueries  for 
'•Anewere''  and  ••  Jbiekamgee,"  mut  be  addreeeed  to  "Tsa  EonoB," 
3,  Vork-eireet,  Oettnt  Oerdm,  Lomlon,  W.C.  JnaUention  to  tMe  eneuree 
delay.  Wo  notiee  taken  ^  oommmeieationt  unteee  naene  and  addreee  or 
writer  an  ^tMH«  

A.  lioNALD.— Hint  noted  ;  tbank/t. 

E.  H.  Hardy  (Tekopom).— Reoeiveil  with  thanki. 

AoDBBsa.— C!amera  Clnb^  Bedfonl-street,  W.C.,  will  be  sufficient. 

SALor.— The  piece  of  print  eDcI»<eil  i»  by  the  platinotype  and  not  the  bromide 
process. 

T.  Thompsos.— Full  information  on  the  subject  will  he  found  in  the  forth- 
coming Al.MAXAC. 

IlnjriBKB.— Tile  Secretaries  of  the  Oxfonl  Hiotographic  Society  are  W.  DavU, . 
73,  Baobory-roxl,  and  F.  A.  Bellamy,  4,  St.  .lohn  ii-roiid,  Oxford. 

A.  B.  Y.  U— Proviaional  Miiecificitions,  when  the  patents  are  not  complete<l, 
are  not  published.  They  n-sed  to  be  some  years  ago,  hut  the  practice  wa» 
discontinne<l. 

J.  Mi^cHAM.— The  plates  have  iindoubtetlly  been  "light  struck,"  that  in,  been 
exposed  to  sufficient  light  to  aliglitly  fog  them ;  but  under  what  circaiu- 
Ktonces  it  is  impossible  iot  na  to  say. 

I5STABT0. — Under-ezposan  is  the  fault.  Yon  mimt  not  expert,  with  the 
feeble  light  of  November,  to  get  inatautaneous  |iirtiirrs  under  the  same  con- 
ditions you  did  in  the  auuiiue.'.  To  get  ecjual  ruaults  now  a  larger  ittop  in 
the  lenK,  the  shatter  set  to  work  slower,  and  more  m|>id  plates,  are 
uecessar)". 
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Percy  Lisdley.— See  "Editorial  Table  "  of  last  week.  This  will  quite  answer 
your  j)uii)oae.  We  have  uo  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  lens  men- 
tioned in  your  second  letter,  never  having  seen  it. 

P.  AiBKV  wishes  to  know  where  he  can  obtain  a  Wanierke's  standard  sensito- 
nieter,  by  which  makers  test  their  dry  plates. —Marion  &  Co.  are,  we  believe, 
tJhe  agents  :  but  any  photographic  dealer  will  .supply  tliera  to  order. 

A.  M'D.— I'yrogallol  and  pyrogallic  acid  are  one  and  the  .same  thing.  So  are 
quinoi  and  hydroiiuinone.  If  you  .ask  your  local  dealer  for  the  articles 
uniler  their  more  ]>opular  names,  he  will  no  doubt  find  he  has  them  Iwth  in 
stock. 

D.  Ann.vndai.e  says  :  "I  have  invented  a  new  form  of  camera.  Can  I  register 
it  so  that  I  secure  the  sole  right  of  making  it,  as  I  do  not  care  to  go  to  the 
expense  of  a  patent  ?" — Registration  woidd  be  of  no  use ;  the  only  protection 
is  by  patent. 

Florknce. — 1  and  3.  Better  make  a  comparative  trial— 2.  See  forthcoming 
Ai.M.\NAC. — 4.  We  believe  it  is  not  the  rule  with  photographers  to  tone 
prints  printed  by  others. — 5.  Twenty  grains  to  the  ounce.  A  little  more  or 
less  is  of  no  consequence. 

Fraud. — Nitrate  of  silver,  like  other  photographic  chemicals,  is  sold  by  avoir- 
ilnpois  weight ;  therefore  one  ounce  contains  foiir  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
and  a  half  gi'ains.  This  is  the  reason  why  you  do  not  jjet  eight  di'achms  of 
sixty  grains  in  an  ounce  of  the  salt  when  you  purchase. 

Positive. — Dammar  resin  dissolved  in  benzol  makes  one  of  the  best  varnishes 
that  can  be  applied  without  heat.  Amljer  in  chloroform  is  another  varnish 
that  can  l)e  applied  cold.  It  is  more  durable  than  damma?  varnish  but  much 
more  expensive,  and  is  now  .seldom  used  for  glass  positives. 

S.  A.  R.— 1.  To  cover  a  plate  IS  x  15  sharply,  with  any  form  of  lens  of  only 
twelve  inches  focus,  a  small  stop  must  be  used.  2.  To  copy  the  same  size,  a 
camera  extending  to  twice  the  focal  leugth  of  the  lens  used  is  necessary. 
This  may  be  inconvenient  in  your  case,  but  it  cannot  be  avoidetl. 

S.  E.  J.  writes  as  follows:  "I  have  j>ist  taken  si.\  negatives  of  the  Bishop  of 
this  diocese,  and  wish  to  make  all  of  them  securely  copyright,  but  is  it 
necessary  to  register  each  position,  or  will  the  registration  of  only  one 
suffice,  the  portraits  being  all  of  one  person  and  taken  at  the  same  time  ?  " — 
The  pictures  must  be  registered  individually. 

Puz/LED  writes :  "I  enclo.se  prints,  and  wouftl  be  grateful  for  information  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  yellow  spots  ou  them.  X  fi.\  thfe  prints  fa  hypo  solution  for 
twenty  minutes~strengtli,one  pound  to  four  pints  of  water.  I  have  thoroughly 
scnibbe<I  dishes  with  sapolio,  and  also  hot  water  and  salt.  I  have  also 
changed  blotting  paper  (specially  prepared  and  guaranteed  free  from  hypo)  in 
which  I  put  paper  after  being  sensitised.  The  spots  cannot  be  detected  after 
toning  and  fixing,  T)ut  they  are  in  evidence  in  the  morning  after  all-uiglit 
washing.  I  have  been  printer  and  toner  for  six  years,  and  never  experienced 
them  before." — The  spots  appear  to  be  due  to  minute  air  bubbles  imprisoned 
lietween  the  prints,  either  while  in  the  fixing  bath  or  in  the  first  washing 
waters. 

B.Sc,  Plymouth. — If  there  is  a  fixed  stop  in  the  lens  it  is  possible  that  by  re- 
moving it,  or,  by  preference,  making  trial  of  the  lenses  in  a  temporary  mount 
with  a  larger  ojiening  your  end  might  be  gained.  If  the  lens  be  a  single  one 
it  ought  to  stand  a  larger  working  aperture  than  that  mentioned.  It  is  very 
difticult  to  a<lvise  unless  we  saw  the  lens.  If  you  sent  it  for  examination  it 
could  be  returned  the  same  day.  Failing  this,  .send  a  description  of  its 
construction. 

A.  H.  I'ESTEL  writes :  "  I  shall  feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  can  inform 
me  what  salary  first-class  retouchers  get  in  Australia  (also  operators).  I  am 
at  present  a  retoucher,  but  I  can,  when  satisfied  ivith  my  exi>erieuoe,  start  a 
place  for  myself,  and  as  everj'where  is  so  full  of  competition  and  overdone 
with  same,  I  should  like  to  start  in  the  Colonies."— Perhaps  some  corre- 
spondent who  is  more  conversant  with  the  salaries  paid  in  the  Colonies  than 
we  are  will  supply  the  desiretl  information. 

■touxiDlojr. — The  markings  .seem  to  arise  from  not  allowing  the  collodion  to 
set  sufficiently  before  immersing  in  the  silver  bath.  From  the  general 
appearance  we  think  that  the  collodion  would  bear  being  diluted  with  ether 
with  advantage.  A  warmer  tone  can  be  obtained  by  immersing  in  a  weak 
solution  of  sulphide  of  jiotassium  after  fixing  and  washing,  taking  care  in 
this  case  not  to  carry  the  development  quite  so  far  as  in  the  specimens  sent. 
We  jirefer  cyanide  for  fixing.  I'lates  three  and  a  quarter  inches  square  may 
be  coated  to  the  edge  with  emulsion. 

S.  MiciiEi.L  sends  a  number  of  direct  bromide  prints,  which,  he  informs  ns, 
were  developed  according  to  the  instructions  sent  out  with  the  paper.  He 
wishes  to  know  the  cause  of  the  hard,  chalky  whites,  the  intense  inky 
blacks,  and  the  lack  of  detail  ;  also,  whether  we  consider  the  paper  is  at 
fault,  and  that  he  .should  return  it  to  the  dealer  whom  he  got  the  supply  ?— 
Tlie  paper  apiieai-s  to  be  very  good.  Tlie  fault  with  the  prints  is  that  they 
.are  all  very  nmch  under-exposed.  The  majority  should  have  received  quite 
ilouble  the  time  they  did,  and  the  remainder  considerably  longer. 

•C  H.  says :  "  Can  you  please  tell  me  the  cause  of  the  spots  on  enclosed  paper, 
and  s.ay  how  to  prevent  same  ?  They  appear  soon  after  sensitising.  Is  my 
bath  wr»ng,  or  is  it  the  paper?"— From  the  appearance  of  the  spots  it  seems 
that  «ome  jicrnicions  matter,  probably  floating  particles  in  the  atmosphere, 
comes  in  contact  with  the  paper  while  moist  after  sensitisiug.  This  opinion 
is  confinne<I  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  spots  show  strongly  on  the  .ilbumen 
and  very  little  on  the  back  of  the  paper.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are 
stronger  on  the  back  than  the  front 

»C'.  (,'.  W.  says  :  "  I  have  during  the  past  summer,  with  an  amateur  friend, 
gained  a  little  insight  into  photography,  and  now  think  I  should  like  to  take 
It  up  as  a  profession,  as  I  understind  it  is— and  it  must  be,  from  the  trifling 
cost  of  the  nmterials— a  very  profitable  business.  Can  you  kindly  tell  me 
how  to  proceed— that  is,  to  obtain  the  necessary  knowledge  to  practice  pro- 
fessionally ! " — The  only  thing  we  can  suggest  is  for  our  correspondent  to 
"PP'!«''''ee  himself  to  some  photographer  who  will  teach  him  the  business. 
We  have  an  idea  that  C.  C.  W.,  when  he  has  gallied  an  insight  in  professional 
photography,  will  find  that  the  profits  arc  scarcely  so  large  as  he  appear*  to 


.).  A.  RocERs  (Washington,  U.S. A.)  writes :  "I  wish  to  know  for  what  ye.ir 
The  Bkitish  Journal  I^HOTOUKArHic  Al.manau  was  first  issued,  and  shall 
esteem  it  as  a  great  favour  if  you  give  me  the  information  in  your  '  Answers 
to  Correspondents.'" — The  first  Alm.inac  issued,  in  book  form  (small),  was 
for  the  year  1861.     The  present  sized  sei'ies  commenced  1866. 

Micro. — We  do  not  quite  understand  your  optical  arrangements.  You  will 
certainly  do  well  to  leave  out  the  rapid  rectilinear  leus.  A  single-wick  oil 
or  other  lamp,  a  bull's-eye,  and  the  Zeiss  objective,  wouhl  suit  you  lietter. 
We  propose  to  write  to  you  privately  on  the  subject.  Probably  the  thinness 
of  your  negatives  is  due  to  under-exjiosure.  t'se  more  rapid  plates,  or 
expose  longer.  Stray  light  may  be  reaching  your  plates,  'which  would 
account  for  thinness. 

E.  J.  T.  writes:  "The  Waterworks  Company  have  given  me  notice  that 
after  a  certain  date  my  water  will  be  measurecl  by  meter.  There  are  one  or 
two  reasons  for  which  I  very  much  object  to  such  a  course,  as  1  am  alffeady 
paying  fifty  .shillings  per  year.  I  have  as  much  rain  water  in  my  cistern  a-s 
will  keep  my  studio  going  by  providing  a  tank  and  pumping  it  in.  1.  Will 
it  be  suitable  for  washing  my  negatives  and  prints  1  If  so,  and  I  give  tlieni 
notice  to  cut  it  off  from  my  buaness,  (2)  are  they  obliged  to  supply  my  house 
on  the  same  terms  as  my  neighbours  .'  3.  Re-washing  of  jirints  :  If  I  pass 
prints  through  twelve  changes  of  water,  one  by  ou  e,  and  then  put  into  [lad, 
should  you  consider  that  sufficient  washing  ?" — Without  knowing  what  the 
bye-laws  of  the  Company  have  to  say  on  such  a  topic,  we  would  suggest 
th.at,  as  rain  water  will  be  quite  suitable  for  all  working  purposes,  you  cat 
off  the  Company's  supply  from  yonr  business  department  and  confine  it  to 
your  house.  In  this  way,  if  you  use  the  water  by  meter,  you  will  be  a  gainer 
to  a  considerable  extent.  In  reply  to  the  third  query,  the  washing  indicated 
will  be  sufficient,  provided  the  prints  be  allowed  to  remain  a  short  time  in 
each  change  of  water. 


Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain. — Technical  meeting,  Tuesday, 
November  25,  at  5.\,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  eight  p.m.  Open  at  seven  for  reading 
journals. 

London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association. — November  'Jr, 
Demonstr,atiou  of  Messrs.  Varley  and  Greene's  Magazine  camera,  also  paper 
by  Mr.  Kriese  Greene.  December  4,  Tlf  I'l-imnliif  I'l-nrc.ss ;  demonstration 
by  Messrs.  .'Jreen,  Cross,  &  Bevan.    December  11,  Lantern  night 

The  Photographic  Society  ok  Great  Britain. — From  our  outside  colunms 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  are  desirous  of 
having  an  Assistant  Secretary  (Mr.  E.  Cocking  having  resigned  that  position), 
whose  duties  will  consist  primarily  of  being  constantly  on  the  Society's 
new  premises,  soon  to  be  opened  in  Great  Russell-street,  opposite  the  British 
Museum.  A  knowledge  of  .shorthand  and  some  of  the  foreign  languages  will 
be  necessarj-,  as,  inter  alia,  the  duties  will  include  the  reporting  of  the  Society's 
meetings. 

Hints  'When  Using  the  Optical  Lantern. — Messrs.  Perken,  Son,  &  Ray- 
ment  send  us  an  adv.ance  slip  from  a  work  on  the  foregoing  subject  they  now 
have  iu  the  pre.ss,  in  the  hope  of  its  proving  useful  at  this  se.oson  : — Wipe  the 
front  and  condeusing  lenses  with  a  piece  of  soft  silk  free  from  every  particle  of 
dust.  Thoroughly  dry  new  wick  before  |iutting  it  into  the  lamp ;  let  the  wick 
be  saturated  with  oil  before  lighting.  Tlie  best  parattiu  oil  gives  the  brightest 
light.  Diener's  Al  safety  oil,  and  Strange's  Al  crystal  oil,  also  the  Vaseline 
Company's  Luxor,  are  specially  recommended.  The  best  quality  wick  is  indis- 
pensable to  brilliaut  illumination.  Cheap  wicks  and  cheap  oils  are  false 
economics,  and  answerable  for  very  many  failures  and  disappointments  when 
exhibiting  the  lanteni.  A  large  aud  strong  pair  of  scissors  should  be  used 
to  trim  the  wick.s,  or  jireferably  the  ''Optimus"  patent  wick  trimmer, 
OS  a  perfectly  straight  and  even  edge  to  the  cotton  is  neces- 
sary to  tlie  avoidance  of  an  uneven  flame  and  smoke.  Cut  oft'  the 
protruding  comers  to  allow  the  llame  to  di'aw  evenly  upwards.  Light 
the  lamp  with  wax  vestas  or  tapers.  Tlie  heads  of  matches  or  chaned 
paper  .are  liable  to  fall  into  the  air  pass.ages  between  the  wick  tubes,  so  imped  - 
ing  complete  combustion.  When  lighting  the  lamp,  do  not  turn  the  wIc'ks 
high  immediately,  but  raise  them  little  by  little  at  intenals  of  a  few  minutes. 
This  system,  besides  imjiroving  the  flame,  gi-adually  warms  the  condensing  and 
front  lenses ;  if  suddenly  heated  they  are  likely  to  crack,  (.'old  air  being  allowed 
to  blow  ou  a  heated  condenser  will  also  certainly  cause  unequal  contraction,  /.' . . 
a  cracked  glass.  The  oil  reservoir  and  other  exterior  p.arts  of  the  lamp  should 
be  wiped  pei-J'fctbj  dry,  otherwi.se  the  oil  aliout  them  will  vapourise  and  fill  the 
apartment  with  a  most  unpleasant  odour.  The  wick  should  be  triniuisd  prior 
to  each  exhibition,  and  when  not  burning  should  be  turned  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  below  the  top  of  wick  tubes,  so  tliat  they  may  be  permeated  with  oil. 
A  iiJentiful  supply  of  pure  air  is  an  imperative  necessity  to  perfect  combustion 
or  perfect  illnnnnation.  In  crowded  rooms,  o))en!ng  a  window  or  door  \\  ill 
greatly  improve  the  light  of  the  lani]! ;  insufticieiicy  of  air  ensures  a  bad  light, 
and  an  uus,atisfactoi'y  exhibition.  Lil<c  ourselves,  the  lamp  gives  its  bc«t 
results  when  it  enjoys  pure  air,  clean  surroundings,  and  pure  footl  (oil). 
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THE  PRESERVATION  OF  SENSITISED  PAPER. 
To  the  «in*teur  whose  printing  opentiona  arc  not  extenaive, 
and  onlj  performod  at  irre;;iilar  intenrals,  the  iiuestion  of  the 
preservation  of  the  Mositive  paper,  both  before  and  after 
|)rinting,  ia  one  of  vei;  groat  importance.  In  the  profeaaional 
establishment,  of  course,  the  case  ia  djtfcrent,  for  there  "  readj- 
sensitised  "  or  *'  keeping  "  paper  is  Tsry  xcMom  used,  and  each 
day'a  aapply  is  sensitised,  printed,  toned,  and  fixed  within  the 
twenty-foor  hours.  With  the  majoritj  of  amateurs,  however, 
th«  printing  moat  be  done  on  ohuioe  occasions,  before  or  after 
busiiMss  hours,  under  which  eooditions  it  may  require  some 
days  to  complete  a  single  print,  and  proliably  with  a  very  amall 
•took  of  printing  frames  proofii  soconiulate  but  slowly,  and  it 
may  bo  weeks  belbre  then  are  sufficient  to  commence  toning. 
Coder  these  circmnstances,  then,  it  is  easential  that  some 
efficient  means  of  preserving  the  sanaitiTe  paper  after  it  comes 
into  his  possesttion  should  be  adopted  by  the  amateur. 

It  is  usual  to  read  that,  if  properly  stored,  sensitised  paper 
.11  retain  itM  good  properties  for  many  months,  and  such  is  no 
<loube  the  case  if  the  nrniisesry  eooditions  are  observed.  We 
are,  of  eottne,  refetring  now  efaiefly  to  albumenised  paper, 
though  practically  the  same  mles  spply  to  gelatino-chloride, 
aristotype,  colludio^hloride,  or,  indee<l,  any  papers  in  which 
free  silver  exists  in  contact  with  oi^nic  matter.  With  gelatino- 
bromide  or  chloride  papers  for-devclopmcnt  printing  the  case 
is  altogether  different,  for  these  contain  no  free  silver,  and  are, 
therefore,  if  properly  prepared  in  the  first  instance,  little  liable 
to  deeomposition  or  tlcterioration  with  keeping,  unless  sub- 
mitted to  snob  treatment  as  they  are  scarcely  likely  to  meet 
with  in  ordinarily  careful  hands. 

One  of  the  first  thingH  the  tyro  in  photographic  chemistry  is 
taoght  is  the  neeeaaity  of  alisolute  dr}-ni>S8  in  storing  the  mate- 
rials and  cbemieah,  and  in  no  deportment  docs  this  necessity 
exist  with  greater  force  than  in  connexion  with  the  preservation 
of  the  sensitised  pafier.  Not  only  is  the  combination  of  silver 
nitrate  and  oif^ic  matter  a  very  unsiuble  one  at  the  best  of 
times — that* is,  when  perfectly  free  from  moisture — but  the 
very  nature  of  the  prepared  paper  itself  renders  it  peculiarly 
liable  to  attract  damp,  and  so  lusten  the  decomposition  to 
which  it  is  naturally  prone.  The  bo1u)iIc  nitrates,  and  in  many 
utoe  citrates,  introduced  into  the  pores  of  the  paper  in  sensitising 
are,  many  of  them,  of  so  hyKroscop^  n  character  as  to  necessitate 
the  utmost  vigilanoe  in  order  to  keep  up  a  condition  of  even 
ordinary  dryness,  while  absolute  or  theoretical  dr^-ness  is  a 
fraetieal  impossibility. 

Here  it  may  be  said  that  perhaps  scarcely  sufficient  atten- 
t>'>n  i'  ^y  albnuenisers  to  the  nnturo  of  the  Halts  em- 

i>loy<.'l  •rpamtion  of  the  paper.    In  former  days,  before 


the  introduction  of  the  keeping  papers,  the  (juestion  of  tone 
was  the  principal  one  to  be  considered  in  this  connexion,  and 
albumenisers  employed  the  chlorides  of  ainnionium,  potassium, 
sodium,  or  barium,  according  to  the  character  of  the  tone  they 
sought  to  produce,  and  independently  of  any  other  consideration. 
But  when  rcady-!<<.'iisitif;e<i  paper  is  in  question,  another  still 
more  important  consideration  arises,  namely,  the  physical  con- 
ditions likely  to  l>c  set  up  by  the  employment  of  the  different 
chlorides.  Thus  the  salts  of  ammonium  and  sodium — perhaps 
the  chief  favourites  with  albumenisers — fom,  by  double  de- 
com()08ition  during  sensitising,  the  nitrates  of  the  respective 
bases,  and  these  ure  both  extremely  hygroscopic  salts,  or,  in 
other  words,  jieciiliarly  liable  to  absorb  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere.  Chloride  of  potassium,  and  more  especially 
chloride  of  barium,  on  the  other  hand,  form  decomposition 
salts  the  reverse  of  this,  and  these  two  would  therefore  seem 
to  recommend  themselves  as  prcfcnible  to  all  others. 

No  doubt  this  phase  of  the  question  is  kept  in  view  by  some 
of  the  manufacturers  of  modem  sensitised  paper,  and  equally 
ignored  by  others,  for  there  is  a  very  wide  difference  to  be 
observed  in  the  general  keeping  <|ualitic8  of  different  com- 
mercial samples  uuJer  similar  treatment.  This  difference  may 
be  further  heightened  by  the  employment,  in  various  ways  and 
proportions,  of  citric  acid  nod  soluble  citrates  which  tend  still 
more  to  increase  the  hygroscopic  tendency  of  the  paper. 
JWhilo,  therefore,  it  behoves  the  consumer  to  use  every  means 
in  his  pbwer  to  keep  his  paper  dry,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pro- 
ducer on  his  side  to  render  the  task  as  light  as  possible. 

We  assume  that  at  least  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
mantifacturer,  or  rather  the  scnsitiser,  sends  out  his  paper  in 
proper  condition  to  start  with— that  is  to  say,  in  an  absolutely 
dry  state.  Failing  this,  it  ia  obviously  impossible  that  its 
good  qualities  can  last  for  even  a  brief  period.  This,  of  course, 
involves  drying  by  artificial  heat — no  more  spontaneous  drying 
under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions  will  do — and  immediate 
pocking  in  such  a  manner  .is  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere.  We  assume  this  duty  to  be  per- 
fonned,  because  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturer  it  is  both  obvious 
and  easy  ;  but  with  the  dealer  or  retailer  it  is  not  so  simple  a 
matter  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  original  production. 

For  instance,  wo  will  suppose  a  ream  of  paper  to  be  opened 
in  a  dealer's  shop  and  its  original  package  broken  and  partly 
removed.  No  matter  how  perfectly  protected  previously,  the 
seeds  of  danger  have  now  been  sown,  for  every  time  the 
package  is  o]X!ned  fresh  contact  is  mode  with  the  atmosphere, 
and  more  or  less  the  process  of  deterioration  proceeds.  We 
know  more  thiiu  one  dealer  whose  stocks  of  sensitised  paper 
are  invariably  kept  in  a  drawer  or  cupboard  over  (juicklinie, 
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but  even  this  precaution  is  not  an  absolute  guarantee  that  the 
paper  reaches  the  consumer  in  perfect  condition,  as  much  will 
depend  upon  the  method  of  packing. 

Of  the  various  methods  adopted  for  packing  and  despatching 
small  quantities  of  silvered  paper,  the  best  undoubtedly  is  the 
tin  box  so  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  storing. 
It  adds  comparatively  little  to  the  cost  of  the  paper,  and  if 
made  "returnable"  when  empty,  costs  practically  nothing, 
while  it  ensures,  as  ftxr  as  it  is  possible,  that  the  goods  reach 
the  customer  in  perfect  condition.  Next  to  the  tin  box  tlie 
best  protection  against  damp  is  a  sheet  of  tinfoil,  which  is  both 
cheap  and  effective,  while  some  makers  rely  upon  waxed  paper, 
which  may  answer  its  purpose  for  short  periods.  Whatever 
method  be  adopted,  however,  by  the  manufacturer  or  dealer,  its 
efficiency  should  never  bo  expected  to  extend  beyond  the  i-e- 
ceipt  of  the  paper  by  the  consumer,  upon  whose  shoulders,  then, 
falls  the  duty  of  preserving  it  in  proper  condition. 

The  first  care  to  be  observed  on  opening  a  fresh  packet  of 
paper  should  be  to  see  that  it  is  perfectly  dry. '  We  have  known 
instances  in  which  neglect  of  this  important  point  has  resulted 
in  the  utter  ruin  of  the  paper  in  a  few  days,  though  enclosed  in 
an  air-tight  tin  box.  Clearly  it  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  to 
protect  the  paper  from  moisture  when  it  is  itself  already  damp. 
Instances  have  been  known  in  which  paper  sent  abroad  in 
hermetically  soldered  cases  has  reached  its  destination  utterlj' 
mined  by  the  moisture  enclosed  with  it.  Therefore  we  say,  a.s 
.soon  as  a  fresh  packet  of  paper  is  opened  let  it  be  carefully 
dried  to  make  assm-ance  doubly  sure. 

There  is  one  point  in  handling  sensitive  paper  that  cannot  be 
too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  reader,  and  that  is  to  expose  it 
as  little  as  possible  to  daylight,  however  feeble.  Though  no 
immediate  result  is  observable,  it  has  been  asserted  by  more 
than  one  practical  printer  that  such  exposure  tends  to  hasten 
the  spontaneous  decomposition  or  discolouration  of  the  paper, 
and  therefore,  as  it  serves  no  good  purpose,  it  should  be 
avoided  as  far  as  possible.  For  this  reason  the  drying  recom- 
mended should  be  performed  in  the  evening  by  holding  each 
sheet  singly  before  a  clear  fire  until  it  feels  uniformly  crisp, 
taking  care,  of  course,  not  to  apply  suflBcient  heat  to  reduce  the 
free  silver  it  contains. 

For  storing  the  dried  paper,  a  variety  of  methods  and  recep- 
tacles may  be  used,  the  commonest  of  which,  and  one  as  good 
as  any,  is  the  ordinary  cylindrical  tin  case.  'I'his  is  especially 
convenient  when  the  full-sized  sheet  has  to  be  stored,  as  few 
amateurs  will  go  to  the  trouble  necessary  to  keep  it  in  the  flat 
state.  If,  however,  the  sheets  are  divided  into  quarters  or  cut  to 
size,  itwill  be  found  more  generally  convenient  and  pleasant  in  use 
to  preserve  the  paper  flat,  for  which  purpose  special  recej)tacles 
are  provided  by  several  of  the  dealers  in  photographic  materials. 
Or  failing  one  of  such  receptacles,  the  paper  may  be  kept  under 
pressure  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame,  the  pressure  acting  its 
part  in  preventing  atmospheric  contact. 

Whatever  kind  of  receptacle  be  used  it  should  of  course  be 
itself  thoroughly  dry,  and  before  inserting  the  paper  should  be 
warmed.  The  sheets  of  paper  as  soon  as  dried  should  be  laid 
upon  one  another,  and  the  complete  pile  either  rolled  or 
wrapped  in  a  -sheet  of  clean  blotting  paper,  also  carefully  dried 
and  still  warm,  and  this  may  be  further  supplemented,  if 
desired,  by  an  outer  casing  of  tinfoil.  With  such  precautions 
the  paper  will  remain  white  for  a  very  long  time  and  preserve 
all  its  good  qualities.  And  if,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  open 
the  package,  this  be  done  in  front  of  the  fire  with  the  same  care 
OS  before,  there  will  be  little  risk  of  moisture  being  absorbed. 


The  foregoing  method  applies  rather  to  the  stock  of  paper 
than  to  the  small  quantity  in  actual  use.  It  is  always  wise  to 
thus  isolate  the  stock,  cutting  up  a  sheet  or  more  at  a  time  for 
use,  and  keeping  that  separate.  It  is  for  these  cut  sheets  when 
in  actual  use  that  the  specially  contrived  receptacles  prove  so 
convenient,  but  a  rough  and  ready  substitute  is  found  in  a 
shallow  box  with  a  piece  of  wood  or  glass  dropping  easily  into 
it  to  form  a  sort  of  lid  or  covering  for  the  paper.  This  is  kept 
between  sheets  of  dry,  clean,  blotting  paper  beneath  the  cover, 
which  protects  it  from  light,  and  if  weighted  excludes  the  atmo- 
sphere as  well,  and  is  readily  accessible  when  necessary  during 
printing  operations. 

But  there  is  something  more  than  mere  damp  that  causes 
deterioration  aud  spontaneous  discolouration  of  sensitive  paper,, 
but  what  particular  influence  it  is  it  is  impossible  to  say.  This 
much,  however,  is  well  known,  namely,  that  the  best  protective 
against  it  is  a  sheet  of  the  same  sensitive  paper,  through 
which  it  appears  incapable  of  penetrating.  This  is  well  shown 
in  opening  a  packet  or  roll  of  sensitive  paper  that  has  been 
kept  some  time,  when,  though  the  outer  layer  may  be  greatly 
discoloured,  the  remainder  will  be  quite  colourless.  For  this 
reason  most  photographers  keep  a  piece  of  silvered  paper  for 
the  special  purpose  of  wrapping  round  the  unexposed  sheets  or 
untoned  jirints,  and  so  save  considerably  in  the  course  of  a  year. 
When  using  cut  sizes  of  either  albumenised  or  gelatino- 
chloride  paper,  a  very  neat  and  simple  contrivance  consists  in 
a  flap  envelope  made  out  of  ordinary  ready-sensitised  paper. 
The  prints  or  cut  sheets^inserted  in  this  protective  envelope 
will  keep  perfectly  between  the  leaves  of  a  book  or  in  a 
blotting  pad. 

We  have  before  us  as  wo  write  a  curious  example  of  the  pro- 
tective influence  of  silvered  paper  in  preventing  discolouration 
A  piece  of  sensitive  paper,  one-half  of  which  had  been  previously- 
exposed  to  light  luitil  tinted  to  the  depth  of  the  half  tones  of 
an  ordinary  print,  the  other  unexposed  has  remained  for  some 
years,  probably  at  least  five  or  six,  between  the  leaves  of  a 
book  in  contact  with  another  piece  of  silver  paper  that  had 
been  used  as  a  mask,  and  from  the  centre  of  which  a  figure  had 
been  cut;  the  portion  of  the  paper  underneath  the  opening 
gives  a  representation  of  the  figure  in  dark,  green  bronze,  while 
the  other  portions  in  contact  with  the  mask  are  practically  un- 
altered, the  unexposed  portion  being  scarcely  straw  yellow. 

One  word  may  be  said  in  conclusion  on  the  behaviour  of  per- 
fectly dry  paper  in  the  printing  frame.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
tliat  perfectly  desiccated  paper — that  is,  paper  tliat  has  been 
preserved  in  a  calcium  tube — does  not  print  satisfactorily  until 
it  has  been  allowed  to  absorb  a  slight  amount  of  moisture  from 
tlie  atmosphere.  Paper  dried  in  the  milder  manner  we  have 
described  does  not  present  this  difficulty,  but  there  is  one  thing 
that  must  be  guarded  against,  namely,  dampness  of  the  pads  of 
the  printing  frame.  If  these  be  not  absolutely  dry,  the  drier 
paper  will  quickly  take  up  moisture  from  them,  and  in  doing  so- 
expend  and  cause  wrinkles  and  want  of  contact  with  the  nega- 
tive. This  faiUt  so  frequently  complained  of  by  amateurs  only 
requires  to  be  explained  to  be  avoided.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
give  the  pads  an  occasional  "baking"  in  the  kitchen  oven. 


THICK  FILMS  AND  THIN  FILMS. 
The  part  played  in  picture  making  in  photography  by  the 
varying  extent  of  the  opacity  of  the  films  is  a  subject  that  has 
received  far  less  attention  than  its  intrinsic  imjiortance  calls 
for.     It  has  many  aspects,  and  can  be  discussed  in  many  ways. 
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yor  example,  there  is  the  opacity  due  to  the  amount  of  silter 
present,  to  the  proportion  of  haloids  chosen,  and  to  the  par- 
ticular way  in  which  the  emulsion  is  made,  the  same  amount 
of  metallic  silver  per  square  inch  of  61m  surfoce  being,  as  is 
well  known,  capable  of  producing  very  different  results  according 
ia  the  mboIsmii  formula  employed.  That  a  ^'ood  proportion  of 
silrer  is  iiorfwsrj  to  enable  all  rlsMWi  of  results  to  be  obtained 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence  ia  so  commonly  accepted  that 
it  may  be  eon^dered  a  truth,  though,  unfortunately,  the  prac- 
tical photognpiMr  has  only  the  appeurancu  uf  the  platu  to 
Jodgo  hj,  ••  maksn  do  not  yet  pobliih  their  fonnulte,  whatever 
the  benefit  to  be  gained  by  the  MJitific  photographer  by  his 
ao  doing. 

At  the  present  season  of  the  year,  when  light  is  poor  and 
■exposures  are  long,  the  merits  of  the  two  plates  are  in  tanta- 
listi^  oppoation ;  and  just  as  in  the  choice  of  lensea,  no  matter 
■what  soM  ia  paid,  it  ia  not  possible  to  get  every  tktUUrvUttm 
■combined,  and  a  balanee  of  advMilagas  has  to  be  Btmok,  so  in 
piatea  it  is  not  oaital  to  find  ersitj  possible  quality  or  form  of 
exoelleoee  cuMtbtned.     Dooi  the  photographer  place  the  utmont 
-obtainable  opacity  before  all  other  qualities,  he  will  find  it 
difficult  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  the  highest  acnsitivenusn, 
e  quality   which  of  all  others  will   to  the  portrait  photo- 
grapher, at  any  rate,  just  now  appeaL    Further,  to  obtain  great 
opacity,  plenty  of  siWar,  quite  apart  fn>m  the  particular  fonn 
in  which  it  exists  in  the  plate,  is  necesuary  ;  to  carry  so  much 
silver  a  sutficiency  of  gelatine  ia  needed.     But  it  wfll  be  found 
that   the   rapidity   of   dryini;   is,   generally   speaking,   ttrteri* 
parilfus,  a  function  of  the  thicknesa  of  the  film,  so  that  at  the 
very  time  of  the  year  wheo  aegatiTes  are  wanted  specially 
4)aickly,  if  ever,  the  ekoiee  of  a  thick  film  caoaaa  almost  twioe 
ibe  time  to  be  spent  over  diying.     This  objeelion  is  to  a  great 
extent  got  rid  of  by  the  method  of  vmking  in  methylated 
^irit  so  often  spoken  of  by  na ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
beUere  this  mode  of  drying  is  bj  no  means  generally  adopted  ; 
it  ia,  indeed,  a  mefe  pi*  >ilUr  in  moat  atudioa.     One  very  great 
olgeetion  to  the  thick  film  is  the  leuKth  of  time  thai  mast 
elapee  before  a  fintshad — that  ia,  fixed — negative  can  be  rushed 
thnogb ;  and  where  stttan  are  waiting,  the  objeetion  is  forcible 
and  cannot  be  overeoaw.     It  cAn  only  be  evaded  by  develop- 
msnt  after  the  sitten'  de|iaitiue.      As  this  piau  naturally 
indndas  an  element  of  eonaiderable  nncertainty  in  any  but 
very  aspaitaMed  hands,  it  eannot  be  treated  as  a  just  per 
contra.     Some  maken,  we  are  aware,  lay  great  stress  upon  the 
•qnieknesa  with  which  their  platas  can  bo  developed  and  fixed  ; 
henoe  this  <|nality  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  on& 

If  we  tnm  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  queation  and  inquire 
what  are  the  advanta^ea  to  be  gained  by  the  oae  ti  a  thick 
film  it  is  not  difficult  to  reply.  Where  subjects  embracing 
■rioUnt  contrasta,  from  stnnig  hixh  lights  to  deep  darka,  a  thick 
]tete  will  carry  all  Itefon  it — when  no  backing  is  employed.  .\ 
■white  marble  statne,  fight  window  curtAina,  strongly  luminous 
'efleetions — eiieh  sntgeeta  on  a  thin  plate  are,  in  the  majority 
•  >f  inatanoea,  simply  buried,  and  their  shroud  spreads  for  a 
eonsiderahlo  distance  Iwyond  the  outlines  of  their  own  forms. 
fki,  again,  is  it  in  landscape  work,  where  a  bit  of  bright  sky 
peepn  through  dull  foliage,  or  shines  above  the  outlines  of  the 
'-oof  of  a  building.  We  do  not  assert — we  are  far  from  doing 
o— that  a  thick  film  obviates  all  these  'liaa<lvaiitaf;es ;  but  it 
miiimissi  them,  and  sometimes  avertii  tlicm  entirely.  It  has 
long  linee  been  shown  that  the  luminosity  of  a  film  is  reflected 
'  -tek  again  at  the  back  of  the  plate  to  adjacent  portions  of  the 
ilm,  and  wHh  a  thick  film  tlMra  ia  the  double  possibility  that 


the  light  received  upon  its  sniface  may  not  be  strong  enough 
to  (lenetrate  the  film,  or  that  the  reflection  of  what  reduced 
proportion  does  pcnetrato  may  not  be  reached  by  the  develqjer 
soon  enough  to  I*  developed  up  to  printing  value. 

In  all  tbeso  |x>int8  a  great  deal,  it  is  true,  depends  upon  the 
nicety  with  which  exposure  is  gaugetl ;  a  thin  plate  suitably 
timed  may  give  a  better  result  in  the  strong  liglits  than  a  thick 
one  less  judiciotisly  exposed.  But  as  the  same  photographer 
may  use  either  the  thick  or  the  thin,  as  he  chooses,  this  con- 
sidsratisa  eannot  be  allowed  to  form  an  element  in  judging 
which  to  select. 

Turn  wc  now  to  portraiture.  How  many  of  the  thousand  pic- 
tures that  we  see  around  us  are  there  not  materially  reduced  in 
artistic  quality  by  an  unmeaning  band  of  lighter  colour  round  all 
bright  objects!  A  lady's  white  collar  or  lace  t^ainst  a  black 
dress,  a  gentleman's  cuffs,  a  letter  or  a  newspaper  held  in  the 
hand — do  they  not  all  at  times,  when  the  conditiens  are  suitable, 
surround  themselves  with  a  halo  which  suggests  more  than 
anything  else  the  Anigoid  growth  so  often  seen  fringing  a  desMl 
fly  adherent  to  a  window  pane  or  a  picture  frame  7  This  par- 
ticular form  of  evil  is  one  of  the  most  disagreeable  of  the 
products  of  the  gelatino-bromidc  process ;  not,  indeetl,  that  wet 
plates  were  entirely  free  from  it,  for  they  were  not,  but  it  was 
of  rare  occurrence. 

We  will  conclude  our  survey  of  the  topio  by  putting  on  a 
further  aspect  of  the  subject  a  question  which  will  perhaps 
indicate  which  way  our  own  j)refereiice  tends.  If  we  have  at 
times  in  the  halo  surrounding  bright  objects,  as  seen  in  nega- 
tive-and  print,  strongly  visible  evidence  of  the  back  reflections 
marring  a  picture,  how  very  many  more  cases  must  there  not 
be  in  which  such  reflections  must  exist  and  produce  ill  efl'eot, 
but  yet  be  ignored  or  unnoticed  I)ecau8e  of  their  position 
preventing  their  ready  <letection  ?  Take  a  face  for  instance. 
If  upon  development  we  find  that  the  image  goes  through 
the  film,  it  is  very  probable,  though  not  an  actual  necessity, 
that  the  light  travelled  through  tlie  thiokneea  ef  the  gelatine, 
and,  if  so,  what  more  probable  than  that,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  it  must  be  reflected  and  degrade  or  obliterate  those 
higher  delicate  tints  that  give  such  value  to  the  portrait,  and 
the  absence  of  which  in  all  their  variety  still  so  often  consti- 
CniBJuQ^reat  diffcrenee  between  a  gelatine  and  a  wet  plate 


RELATIVE   SENSITIVENESS   OK    IRON   AND    SILVER 
COMI'OINDS. 

Wk  informed  a  correspondent  the  other  day  that  it  is  advisable 
to  employ  rather  leas  Kght  when  working  platinum  paper  than 
is  permissible  with  silver,  ami  we  have  since  thought  that  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  relative  sensitiveness  to  light  of  the 
various  iron  and  silver  compounds  now  employed  for  printing 
purposes  might  not  be  ill-timed,  especially  as  processes  in  which 
the  ferric  com|iounds  perform  an  important  part  seem  to  lie 
growing  in  popularity.  There  arc  three  distinct  platinum 
printing  methods  now  practised  in  which  iron  salts  are  used, 
and  to  thetto  we  may  add  the  kallitype  process,  not  long  .liucc 
introduced,  in  which  silver  forms  the  image. 

Generally  speaking,  tlic  ferric  compounds  require  about  a 
third  of  the  ex])08ure  of  albumen-silver  paper,  so  that  it  is  not 
only  advisable  but  necessary  to  handle  platinum  paper  in  a  more 
subdued  light  than  that  ordinarily  u.scd  for  the  latter.  If  wo 
examine  the  efl'eot  of  the  spectrum  u|)on  silver  chloride  in  the 
presence  of  free  silver  nitrate,  we  observe  that  while  the  ultra- 
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violet  rays  are  the  most  active,  the  blue  and  green  parts  of  the 
spectrum  are  considerably  less  effective.  Now,  the  maximum 
sensitiveness  of  the  ferric  compounds  lies  in  the  green-blue  rays, 
80  that  in  winter,  when  the  ultra-violet  end  of  the  spectrum  is 
comparatively  inactive,  the  iron  salts  should  have  a  still  further 
advantage,  and  consequently  the  same  relative  degree  of  pre- 
caution ought  to  be  observed  when  working  with  platinum 
papers.  We  have  seen  nmnerous  platinum  prints  in  which  there 
was  a  slight  degradation  of  the  lighter  parts  combined  with  a 
general  flatness  of  image  which  we  should  judge  to  have  been 
caused  by  aJlowing  too  strong  light  to  have  access  to  the 
paper  either  before  or  after  exposure. 

An  increasing  number  of  amateurs,  we  are  glad  to  know, 
work  the  carbon  printing  method,  so  that  we  may  opportunely 
insert  a  word  on  the  relative  spectrum  sensitiveness  of  the 
bichromated  gelatine.  Practically,  so  far  as  the  blue-green 
rays  are  concerned,  the  ferric  compounds  and  bichromated 
gelatine  are  coequal  in  sensitiveness:  as.  regards  the  violet,. 
however,  the  iron  has  some  advantage,  which  of  course  dis- 
appears in  dull  weather,  when  the  bichromated  gelatine  is 
more  rapid  than  the  silver  paper,  though  not,  we  believe,  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  iron. 

There  are  two  or  three  emulsion  printing-out  papers  now 
being  used  at  which  we  may  also  glance,  although,  without 
knowing  accurately  the  precise'  constitution  of  the  sensitive 
compounds,  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty  of  the  effect  of  the 
spectrum  upon  them.  We  may,  however,  remark  that  these 
emulsions  usually  consist  of  silver  chloride  in  association  with 
a  definite  organic  salt  of  silver ;  consequently,  instead  of  the 
limited  range  of  sensitiveness  possessed  by  pure  chloride  alone, 
the  action  of  the  spectrum  is  effective  as  far  down  as  the 
orange.  Although  there  is  not  the  same  degree  of  activity  on 
these  compounds  in  the  blue-green  rays  as  in  either  bichromated 
gelatine  or  the  iron  salts,  they  are  more  affected  than  albumen 
paper,  and  should  therefore  print  quicker  in  dull  weather. 
For  direct  sensitiveness  to  light,  as  well  as  rapidity,  the  ferric 
salts  are  undoubtedly  to  be  set  in  the  first  place.  It  is  need- 
less on  this  occasion  to  refer  to  the  developable  silver  compounds 
which  require  exposure  to  artificial  light. 

Of  combinations  of  the  silver  haloids  not  at  present  in  use 
for  printing  purposes,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  silver  bromide 
in  presence  of  free  nitrate  appears  to  be  remarkably  sensitive 
in  the  blue  and  green  rays,  while  a  mixture  of  the  three  salts 
hsM  also  a  considerable  range  of  sensitiveness.  We  allude  of 
course  to  results  obtained  by  printing  out. 

Not  many  photographers,  we  fear,  pay  any  great  attention  to 
these  niceties  of  the  action  of  light  on  sensitive  compounds, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  are  in  ignorance  of  the  reasons 
why  one  process  may  be  more  rapid  than  another  under  given 
conditions,  but  a  very  slight  study  of  the  subject  will  not  only 
carry  some  interest  with  it,  but  will  alio  prove  instructive,  so 
■hat,  just  as  in  developing  negatives  the  quality  of  the  light  we 

irk  by  is  determined  by  the  sensitiveness  of  the  plate,  a  like 

.le  will  come  into  force  in  respect  of  the  sensitive  printing 
papers  employed.  At  present  no  distinction  is  drawn  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  although  the  necessity  for  doing  so 
appears  to  us  to  be  far  from  imaginary. 


A  coKHKSPONDKNT,  whose  query  we  replied  to  last  week  through  the 
"  Answers  Column,"  like  many  others  who  have  gained  but  a  slight 
insight  into  photography,  appears  to  have  a  somewhat  exalted  idea  of 
the  profits  made  by  profcsaonal  photograpTiers.  Through  the  spread  of 
amateur  photography  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  have  lenrat  the 


cost  of  the  various  materials  employed,  and  seem  to  conclude  tbat  the 
difference  between  it  and  the  charge  made  for  the  pictures  is  so  much 
profit.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  portraitist  to  be  told  by  his 
sitter  that  the  prices  charged  are  exorbitant,  and  that  he  is  fully 
aware  of  the  cost  of  the  plates,  paper,  &c.,  as  a  friend  of  his  "  has  a 
machine,  and  takes  beautiful  pictures."  Most  of  our  professional 
friends  would  like  to  be  convinced  that  their  profits  were  anything 
beyond  what  is  fairly  remunerative. 


Thk  cost  of  the  production  of  photographic  portraits  is  widely 
different  from  what  it  was  a  few  years  back.  Then  only  one  or  two 
positions  used  to  be  taken,  and  resittings,  provided  the  photography- 
was  good,  were  not  given  without  an  extra  charge  being  made.  Very 
little  time  was  expended  on  retouching.  Now  from  three  to  six 
negatives  are  frequently  taken,  elaborately  retouched,  and  proofs 
submitted.  Even  under  these  circumstances  it  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  a  fastidious  sitter  to  demand  resittings,  which  are  accorded,  so 
that  in  the  end  the  sum  charged  for  the  portraits  little  more  than 
covers  the  cost  of  time  and  material  consumed  in  their  production. 
The  mounts  used  at  the  present  time  cost  several  times  what  they  did 
when  merely  plain  white  cardboard  was  in  vogue.  Again,  the 
spotting  of  the  prints  used  to  be  confined  to  simply  touching  out 
mechanical  defects ;  now  it  often  means  little  less  than  finishing  in 
monochrome,  so  much  work  is  put  upon  the  prints;  and  this,  of 
course,  entails  skilled  labour.  If  there  is  to  he  a  Photographers' 
Trade  Protection  Society,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  question  of 
proofs  and  resittings  will  receive  earlj'  attention  from  the  members. 


The  movement  just  started  by  the  West  London  Photographic 
Society  is  one  that  should  receive  the  co-operation  of  every  other 
Society  in  the  kingdom.  If  by  joint  action  a  reduction  in  railway 
fares  to  tourist  photographers  can  be  secured,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  members  of  all  societies.  Exceptional  privileges  have 
been  accorded  to  anglers :  and  that  being  the  case,  we  see  no  reason 
why — and  we  hope  the  Railway  Companies  will  not — they  should  not 
be  granted  to  members  of  our  craft.  Should  the  West  London  Society 
be  the  means  of  obtaining  a  reduction  of  rates,  they  will  deserve  the 
thanks  of  every  other  society.  As  several  of  the  directors  of  the 
different  railways  are  themselves,  or  have  members  of  their  families^ 
who  are,  amateur  photographers,  they  may  possibly  use  their  influenct- 
on  their  Boards  to  secure  so  desirable  an  end. 


In  the  famous  O'Shea  divorce  suit  photographs  were  handed  in  a»  j 
evidences  of  identification.  But  the  learned  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Butk,  ! 
said  that  in  cases  of  this  kind  "  we  do  not  rely  upon  photographs  alone 
for  identification,  but  require  some  other  corroboration."  This  wa.s 
not  the  case  formerly.  During  the  trial  a  photograph  of  the  party 
concerned  was  handed  to  a  witness  who  recognised  it,  "  only  it  was- 
younger,"  whereupon  the  Solicitor-General  raised  a  laugh  by  re- 
marking that  "  pliotographs  usually  are."  This  is  just  the  reverse  of 
what  used  to  be  the  case  in  former  times.  Retouching  has  done 
much  in  the  flattery  of  sitters,  it  has  also  caused  photography  to  te 
discredited  as  a  truthful  witness. 


A  FORTNIGHT  ago  we  alluded  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of 
silver,  it  being  quoted  at  47d.  per  ounce ;  that  was  the  lowest  price  it 
had  been  for  many  morfths.  Since  then,  however,  it  has  experienced 
a  further  fall,  and  for  two  days  it  remained  at  45rf.  per  ounce,  9^rf. 
less  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  back.  However,  it  has  risen  again,  and 
the  market  remains,  as  it  is  likely  to  do,  in  a  very  unsteady  condition. 


The  latest  thing  we  have  seen  in  detective  cameras  is  the  scarf 
camera  which  is  being,  or  shortly  will  be,  introduced  into  the  English 
market.  In  appearance  it  is  an  ordinary  neck-scarf,  and  is  worn 
as  such,  and  in  it  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  attract  attention. 
The  gold  horseshoe  pin  is  really  the  mount  of  the  lens.  The  plates,, 
six  in  number,  are  contained  in  a  thin  magazine  behind  the  lower 
portion  of  the  silk,  and  are  raised  into  position  by  turning  a  small 
stud  near  the  bottom.     An  indiarubber  tube,  terminating  in  a  bidb, 
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pa«sea  from  the  scArf  under  the  waistccMt  to  the  trouaen  pocket,  from 
whence  the  expoaore  is  made.  The  negktirea  taken  are  about  doable 
the  aixe  of  a  postage  stamp.  Thoee  who  object  to  the  term  "  detec- 
tive cuoera "  can  acaicely  apply  the  name  "  hand  camera,"  which 
they  aeem  to  prefer,  to  this  ingeniooa  fiace  of  apparatos. 


Two  Rngliahnmn  who  hare  been  yachting  on  the  French  canals,  and 
who  held  a  permit  from  the  Mtnijiter  of  Pnblic  Worlu,  took  photo- 
)^pha  of  different  sites  in  the  Vosgea.  From  a  report  from  the 
Public  Prosecutor  at  Epinal,  they  wan  arre.'<ted  on  their  arrival  at 
Nancy.  Iloweyer,  they  were  not  detnned  long,  as,  after  a  short 
investigation,  the  aothorities  there  fovad  that  the  arrest  was  due  to 
an  excess  of  zeal  on  the  put  of  the  Epiaal  offlcial.  AUhongh  in  this 
case  appaivntly  no  very  great  ineonTsoitBee  was  caused,  yrt  if  the 
fimtletaeu  had  not  been  armed  with  tb«  permit  it  might  have  been 
different.  Therefore  it  is  always  a  good  plan,  when  making  a  Con- 
tineatal  piiotogimphie  trip,  to  obtain  from  the  proper  authorities  a 
formal  permiasioo,  even  when  one  is  not  legally  imperatiTe.  No  such 
license,  howerer,  can  be  obtained  to  photograph  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  either  Frendi  or  Orrman  fortifications.  ThiA  fact  should  be  borne 
in  mind  by  those  who  propose  visitiag  the  Continent  with  tlieir 
daring  their  winter  holidays. 


Most  of  the  illostrated  papers  that  issas  special  Christmas  numlx-rs 
must  expend  a  large  sum  on  the  eoloand  presentation  prints.  It 
•eena  •  pity,  therefore,  that  some  of  them  aiv  not  printed  with  a 
asoi*  permanent  pigment  than  they  apparently  are.  Already  several 
cf  those  which  have  been  ezhibitod  as  specimens  at  the  different 
raOway  stationa  and  in  well-lighted  shop  windows  for  the  past  few 
weeha  akow  •  Muhsd  detvrioratioa.  The  warm  gknring  tint  they 
originally  poisaed  has  alm<}st,  if  not  entirely,  disappeared.  Unfor- 
tunately many  of  the  coioursd  printing  inko  an*  made  with  exceed- 
ingly fugitive  colour*  in  order  to  obtain  brilliancy. 


Wm  hava  oAmi  aOaded  to  this  mattar  in  connexion  with  collotype 
and  othor  photo  wedianical  printiag  processes.  Many  ooDotypes,  if 
ezpoasd  for  a  week  or  two  to  a  tolerably  stronfr  light,  will  have  their 
colour  very  materially  altered.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  as  photographs  have  already  an  iD  name  ss  regards  permanency, 
and  it  is  very  undesirable  that  it  should  extend  to  mechanical  pro- 
cusiW  that  are  undonbtedly  espabla  of  yieUing  unchangeable  results 
if  oaly  the  proper  kind  o(  faik  he  oaad.  Uf  courM  it  must  be  under- 
»tood  that,  althiiugh  the  colour  o(  the  print  may  change,  there  is  no 
fe*r  of  its  fading  in  the  wnse  that  a  silver  print  fades.  It  is  only 
the  more  evanescent  tints,  which  confer  warmth,  that  will  be  dis- 
charged, leaving  the  picture  of  a  colder  and  leas  pleasant  tone. 


Tbk  "  Chemical  I'Dion,''of  which  there  has  been  many  rumours  during 
the  past  few  months,  has,  it  appears,  at  last  been  carried  into  effect. 
A  Iboited  Company  lias  been  fonned  nnder  the  title  of  the  United 
Alkab  Company  (Limited).  The  share*,  we  learn,  were  subscribed 
for  privately,  hence  the  directon  have  not  appealed  to  the  public. 


A  NOVELTY  IN  PRINTING. 
PiioTor>BAPHKas — espedally  portrait  photograpban— are,  like  the 
Athenians  of  ok),  ever  on  the  lookout  for  "  some  new  thing; "  and 
doling  the  pMt  twenty  year*  numeioaa  have  been  the  tricks  and 
do^gw,  patsatad  and  otherwise,  that  have  been  introduced  to  give 
variety  to  tba  nathods  of  printing  in  general  vogue,  and  to  induce 
cortom  by  their  noralty.  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  such  new  forms 
or  diaMasiofM  as  the  "  tartt-dr-  ruitt^  "  cabi  net ,"  and  other  fashionable 
sbaa,  or  to  snch  ephemeral  "  novehie* "  ss  the  "  diamond-cameo  ' 
portrait  and  such  fika,but  rather  to  (pedal  styles  of  finish  in  which, 
by  BMiTe  or  leM  mechanical  means,  a  fvasi  artistic  tone  is  given  to  the 
picture. 

Hoeb,  for  instance,  as  Sarooy's  photo-crayon  portraits,  in  which  a 
positive  transparency  was  backed  up  by  a  lithographed  background 


representing  a  vignette  or  scroll  drawing,  the  result  being  a  picture 
apparently  "finished"  in  crayon  by  an  artist.  Another  plan, 
patented  under  the  name  of  "  photo-mezzotint,"  I  think,  consisted 
in  photographing  the  figure  or  bust  against  a  white  or  very  light 
background,  and  after  printing  out  the  figure  portion  of  the  picture, 
introducing  some  sort  of  a  stipple  background  by  double  printing  from 
a  second  negative,  such  stipple  being  produced  by  photographing 
under  suitable  conditions  of  lighting  a  surface  of  morocco  leather  or 
similar  material.  The  effects  produced  in  this  manner  became  very 
popular  for  a  time,  but  soon  lost  their  attraction  for  the  public. 

.Vt  the  present  time  the  most  effective  style  of  portrait  is  un- 
doubtedly tliat  Jniown  as  "  dry  point,"  but  this  must  be  removed  from 
the  category  of  "  mechanical "  methods,  inasmuch  as  the  effect  requires 
the  work  of  an  artist,  and  is  not  produced  by  any  "  royal  road  " 
method.  The  style  of  treatment,  combined  with  the  neutral  black 
tone  adopted,  gives  such  productions  the  appearance  of  highly 
finished  engravings  or  etchings,  and  renders  them  aa  unlike  as 
possible  to  the  ordinary  and  conventional  photograph. 

The  popularity  of  such  methtKls,  ss  well  as  the  universal  practice  of 
"  finishing"  all  enlargements,  at  least  in  monochrome,  go  to  show 
that  the  present  fashion  tends  in  the  direction  of  anything  that  offers 
a  fair  imitation  of  the  handiwork  of  the  artist  without  necessita- 
ting the  possession  of  any  great  amount  of  artistic  skill.  To  some  of 
the  moresMthetic  readers  of  Thr  }!bitinuJoi-iinai.of  PHOTOGRArHV, 
it  may  seem  a  somewhat  ignoble  ambition  to  desire  to  produce  artistic 
effects  without  artistic  skill  or  training,  and  n  misapplication  of 
energy  to  attempt  to  deecribe  how  it  may  be  don/?.  But  there  are 
many,  very  many,  who,  while  fully  capable  uf  appreciating  artistic 
effects,  hare  not  had  the  neoeesary  mecJianiral  training  in  the  methods 
of  their  production,  and  such  are  scarcely  to  be  blamed  for  using  any 
little  device  that  will  help  them  to  give  an  artistic  character  to  their 
productions  that  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain. 

The  method  I  desire  to  deecribe  is  one  that  suggested  itself  to  me 
while  making  experiments  in  connexion  with  the  production  of 
mechanical  printing  blocks ;  and  though  I  have  not  worked  the  pro- 
cess out  with  any  definite  intention  ot  rnakintf  it  a  process,  I  have  in  a 
rough  manner  produced  effects  that  offer  the  promise  of  "  great 
things "  if  the  method  be  properly  exploited.  In  the  production  of 
printing  blocks  from  a  photographic  negative  it  is  necessary  to  break 
np  the  natural  half  tone  of  the  photograph  into  a  grain  or  stipple 
which  represents  in  an  inferior  manner,  in  the  reproduction,  the  true 
gradations  of  naturv.  It  senns,  therefore,  a  decidedly  retrograde  step 
to  voluntarily  adopt  the  plan  which  under  the  conditions  stated  is 
compulsory,  and  to  substitute  for  the  true  and  beautiful  gradation  of 
nature  a  spurious  and  artificial  one.  Yet  such  is  my  intention,  and  I 
can  only  arpie  in  defence  the  craving  that  seems  to  exist  for  some- 
thing "RtDOVed  from  the  every-dsy  photograph. 

My  readers  may  think  I  am  about  to  recommend  them  to  adopt 
photo-mechanical  instead  of  other  methods  of  printing,  but  such  is 
far  from  being  my  intention,  for  many  reasons— the  processes  are  too 
difficult,  the  results,  except  in  experienced  hands,  very  inferior,  and  the 
trouble  too  great  where  only  a  few  prints  are  required.  I  am  speak- 
ing DOW  of  actually  making  a  block  and  printing  it  in  the  printing 
press.  But  a  precisely  similar  and  perhaps  superior  effect  can  be 
obtained  with  practically  no  trouble  at  all  by  printing  on  to  ordinary 
photographic  paper  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  the  prepared  block ; 
in  other  words,  by  producing  upon  albumenised  or  gelatino-bromide 
paper  instead  of  upon  a  surface  of  chromated  geUtine  or  bitumen  an 
image  broken  up  into  grain  or  stipple. 

I  have  often  been  struck  when  trying  the  printing  effect  of  a 
negative,  or  perhaps  of  a  screen,  with  the  beauty  of  the  result  pro- 
duced even  upon  albumenised  paper  when  the  image  is  converted  into 
stipple  :  but  when  the  black  tone  of  platinotype  or  of  gelatino-bromide 
is  substituted  for  the  imcertain  colour  of  the  albumen  print,  the 
illusion  is  perfect,  and  a  pure  mezzotint  effect  is  produced.  Under 
favourable  conditions,  and  witli  a  suitable  screen  negative,  I  can  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  producing  a  better  effect  in  this  manner  than 
by  the  most  carefully  prepared  and  worked  block,  for  there  is  no 
danger  of  spoiling  the  delicacy  of  the  gradation  in  the  etching  process 
or  in  inking.  On  the  other  hand, there  is  no  opportunity  of  "dodging"' 
the  etching  to  produce  effects,  nor  of  working  on  the  block  after  it  is 
etched;  but  a  good  deal  may  be  done  by  selection  of  a  suitable 
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screen,  and  on  this  point  I  may  have  something  to  sc.y  on  another 
occaaon. 

The  requirements  for  trying  the  process  are  not  numerous,  being 
confined  chiefly  to  the  screen  negative  or  negatives,  for  two  or  three 
of  different  grades  of  fineness  will  be  desirable.  This,  however,  is  the 
difficulty  ;  such  screens  are  not  readily  obtainable,  and  then  only  at 
considerable  cost.  For  trial  purposes  the  methods  described  in  a 
leading  article  a  few  weeka  back  will  enable  the  photographer  to  pre- 
pare his  own  screen,  or  if  a  natural  grain  similar  to  photoyiavure  be 
preferred  the  following  plans  can  be  adopted : — 

Take  a  sheet  of  tolerably  tine  glass  paper  and  cement  it  by  means 
of  gelatine  or  glue  to  a  piece  of  plate  glass,  the  smooth  side  of  the 
paper  in  contact  with  the  glass.  When  perfectly  dry,  convert  it  into  a 
sort  of  Woodbury  mould  by  pressing  a  sheet  of  thin  tinfoil — previously 
brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  indiarubber  in  chloroform — into  close 
contact  with  it.  This  can  be  most  conveniently  done  by  passing  the 
whole  between  the  indiarubber  rollers  of  a  wringing  machine,  if  such 
be  at  hand;  or,  if  not,  by  carefully  going  over  the  surface,  com- 
mencing at  the  centre,  and  with  the  fleshy  part  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand  pressing  the  foil  into  the  grain  of  the  glass  paper.  When  this 
is  quite  dry,  it  may  be  used  as  a  matrix  from-which  to  form  any 
number  of  screens. 

To  do  this,  make  an  ink  consisting  of  gelatine  eighty  grains,  water 
one  ounce,  coloured  by  the  addition  of  a  little  liquid  India  or  China 
ink.  The  quantity  of  colouring  matter  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
actual  experiment,  as  the  samples  of  ink  vary  so  greatly  in  strengtli 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  any  statement  of  qualities.  What 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  screen  must  be  very  thin,  and  that 
therefore  the  ink  must  not  be  too  highly  coloured.  Next  we  want  a 
thin  transparent  film,  and  here  spoilt  celluloid  negatives  come  in 
very  handy. 

To  print  the  screen,  lay  the  plate  glass  carrying  the  glass  paper  and 
tinfoil  on  a  solid  and  level  table,  and  pour  on  to  the  centre  a  pool  of 
warm  gelatinous  ink.  Upon  this  the  sheet  of  celluloid  is  laid, 
"  roughed "'  side  downwards,  and  on  top  of  this  a  sheet  of  stout  plate 
glass  as  level  as  possible.  Apply  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  squeeze 
out  as  much  of  the  ink  as  possible,  keeping  up  the  pressure  for  at  least 
two  or  three  minutes,  or  until  the  ink  that  has  oozed  out  has  set; 
then,  removing  the  plate  glass  carefully,  strip  the  celluloid  from  the 
matrix,  and,  if  all  has  gone  well,  the  result  will  be  a  negative  repre- 
senting the  grain  of  the  sand  paper  in  varying  grades  of  opacity. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  before  inking  the  matrix  it  should 
be  smeared  over,  by  means  of  a  soft  rag,  with  a  mixture  of  olive 
oil  and  paraffin  in  the  proportion  of  1 : 4,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ink 
sticking  to  the  mould.  If  the  gelatinous  ink  show  a  disinclination 
to  adhere  to  the  celluloid,  the  latter  may  be  prepared  by  brushing  it 
over  with  the  well-known  varnish  of  bleached  lac  dissolved  in  solution 
of  borax. 

If  a  hydraulic  press  be  available  a  better  mould  will  be  produced 
by  placing  the  sand  paper  in  contact  with  a  piece  of  smooth  sheet  lead 
and  submitting  them  to  pressure  between  two  sheets  of  iron  or  steel, 
by  which  means  an  impression  of  the  rough  surface  will  be  repro- 
duced in  the  lead. 

It  may  be  found  more  convenient  to  employ  a  coarser  kind  of  sand 
paper,  and  after  obtaining  a  screen  in  the  manner  described,  to  reduce 
the  grain  in  the  camera  to  a  suitable  degree  of  fineness.  But,  on 
the  whole,  I  think  the  more  uniform  result  is  obtained  by  using  a 
fine  grain  at  once.  If  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  getting  sulfi- 
ciently  fine  and  uniform  glass  paper,  powdered  emery  of  any  degree 
of  fineness — represented  by  the  number  of  apertures  to  the  inch  of 
the  mesh  employed  in  sifting  it — can  be  obtained,  and  may  be  utilised 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  which  would  talce  up  too  much  space  to 
enumerate  here. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  negatives  may  be  taken  direct  in  the  camera 
for  this  process  by  interposing  the  screen  negative  just  in  front  of  the 
plate;  but  I  imagine  the  principal  use  of  the  screen  wUl  be  in  contact 
printing  from  negatives  produced  in  the  ordinary  way.  Either  plan 
produce)  good  results  if  properly  worked. 

In  conclusion,  the  process  is  almost  equally  p.pplicable  to  any  size 
of  picture,  only  the  grain  must  be  suited  to  the  dimensions.  For 
small  portrait  work  a  degree  of  fineness  represented  by  from  100  to 
120  lines  or  dots  to  the  inch  will  be  found  suitable,  and  coarser  in 


proportion  to  the  increase  in  dimensions.  The  grain  may  be  much 
finer  than  would  be  admissible  if  it'  were  intended  to  print  from  an 
etched  block.  W^.  B.  Bolton, 


EVENING    WORK    FOR    AMATEURS. 

[A  Commuuicatiou  to  the  <-Trecnock  Camera  Club.] 

When  I  received,  through  Mr.  Turner,  your  kind  invitation  to  spend 
this  evening  with  you,  I  was  at  first  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  a  subject 
that  would  be  of  sufficient  interest  to  bring  before  your  notice  ;  for 
nowadays  I  find  there  is  an  insatiable  desire  among  all  workers  in 
photography,  be  they  professional  or  amatuur,  for  something  new : 
and  so,  after  some  consideration,  I  thought,  were  I  to  submit  to  your 
notice  my  illuminating  chamber,  and  with  its  aid  give  you  a  practiciil 
demonstration  of  enlarging  and  reducing,  and  also  its  capabilities  for 
photographing  book  illustrations  by  means  of  artificial  light,  I  would,  at 
least  to  some  e.vtent,  be  submitting  to  your  notice  that  which  was  new. 

In  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
treat  these  subjects  in  such  a  manner  as  will  make  our  evening 
pleasant  and  profitable  from  an  amateur  point  of  view,  not  but  what 
the  same  subjects  would  at  all  times  be  interesting  to  professionals  ; 
but,  simply,  were  I  addre&sing  my  remarks  to  professional  gentlemen, 
it  is  just  possible  I  would,  in  some  essentials,  deal  with  enlarging  in  a 
somewhat  larger  and  different  manner ;  but  seeing  that  most  of  you 
are  gentlemen  who  practise  photography  for  pleasure,  not  profit,  I 
shall  only  offer  to  your  notice  such  remarks,  and  demonstrate  that 
which  is  more  particularly  suited  to  any  lady  or  gentleman  desirous 
of  spending  a  pleasant  winter  evening  at  photography,  and  of  such  a 
nature  as  would,  with  care,  suffice  to  turn  out  really  perfect  results 
with  the  aid  of  artificial  light.  Undoubtedly,  since  the  introduction 
of  rapid  bromide  papers,  amateurs  and  professionals  alike  became 
possessed  of  a  ready  means  for  producing  enlargements  on  a  large 
scale  by  means  of  projection  direct  from  a  negative  illuminated  with  the 
aid  of  a  suitably  sized  condenser  and  good  light ;  and  when  a  worker 
happens  to  be  clever  with  his  brush,  and  an  adept  at  the  working  up 
of  his  rough  enlargements,  most  excellent  productions  may  be  turned 
out;  and  where  only  one  copy  is  required,  this  method  has  some 
advantages,  provided  an  evenly  illuminated  disc  be  secured.  Among 
amateurs,  however,  we  seldom  meet  in  witli  those  who  are  sufficiently 
expert  with  the  brush  as  enables  them  to  work  up  the  enlarged 
picture  to  such  a  state  of  pei  fection  as  is  often  desired,  or  would  at 
all  compare  with  the  work  turned  out  by  an  artist  who  makes  a 
special  study  of  this  work,  and  who  earns  his  beer,  bread,  and  cheese 
at  it.  The  question,  therefore,  often  crops  up  for  decision  as  to  what 
is  the  best  means  for  an  amateur  to  employ. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  projection  method  referred  to  may  be 
mentioned  that  of  making  an  enlarged  negative  from  a  positive  or 
transparency,  and  where  numerous  or  several  copies  are  desired  of  the 
same  picture,  undoubtedly  this  method  stands  far  and  away  in  advance, 
for  the  enlarged  negative  can  be  worked  up  with  pencil  and  brush  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  yield  prints  in  carbon,  platlnotype,  or  even  on 
ordinary  silver  paper,  and  which  latter  can  be  toned  so  as  to  yield 
more  pleasant  results  than  are,  as  a  rule,  obtained  on  bromide  paper. 
The  finest  enlargements  I  have  ever  seen  have  been  produced  from 
enlarged  negatives  by  means  of  carbon,  and  I  can  with  confidence 
recommend  those  of  you  who  are  desirous  of  ti'eading  on  pastures 
new  the  trying  of  this  most  interesting  and  delightful  process.  Only, 
to  start  with,  don't  fly  at  too  high  game.  By  this  1  mean  not  to  go 
in  at  the  beginning  for  too  larjze  sizes ;  begin  by  obtainuig  a  small 
size  ti-ansparency  of  a  suitable  kind,  and  which  will  stand  enlarging 
to,  say,  whole-plate  size.  Then  pmctise  the  working  up  of  this  nega^ 
tive  with  pencil  and  brush  until  you  are  proficient  and  able  to  turn 
out  perfect  enlarged  negatives,  and  when  you  manage  this  you  may 
go  in  for  larger  sizes  in  other  ways,  such  as  by  pi'ojecting  through  the 
camera  a  small-sized  negative  direct  on  to  a  sensitive  opal  plate. 

One  of  the  first  items  of  importance  when  midertaking  this  work 
is  the  necessity  of  evenly  illuminating  the  positive  or  negative,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  when  possible  I  strongly  advise  you  to  employ  dat/- 
lii/ht.  Unfortunately,  however,  amateurs  are  not  always  able  to 
command  time  through  the  day  for  the  pr.ictice  of  their  hobby,  and 
this  alone  tends  to  make  the  projection  method  so  popular.  For  a 
long  time  I  felt  in  my  practice  as  an  amateur  there  was  a  sad  want 
of  some  reliable  method  of  so  illuminating  negatives  and  positives, 
especially,  say,  whole-plate  negatives,  by  artificial  light  as  would  yield 
negatives  from  positives,  and  small-sized  positives  from  large-sized 
negatives,  free  from  unequal  illumination  with  its  attendant  flare 
spots  and  under-exposed  portions ;  and  so  during  the  early  part  of  last 
winter  I  set  about  making  a  series  of  experiments,  in  the  hope  that 
I  would  overcome  the  difficulty  and  be  able  to  devise  some  means 
whereby  I  would  he  able  to  illuminate  large  negatives  without  the 
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aid  of  eondenieiB  hr  artifidal  light  in  an  abiolutelf  perfect  and  even 


I  need  not  detun  yoa,  ladies  and  (gentlemen.  >«-ith  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  namerotu  trials  and  failures  I  hod  to  contend  with. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  during  the  coarse  of  tht-w  experiments  I  was 
atimiKl*  impieaaed  with  the  opinion  that  if  I  was  to  aaeceed  at  all  it 
vooll  not  be  by  the  use  of  anr  direct  Bght  streaming  through  thp 
■entiTe  with  an  intenrening  dimuing  icraen  or  condenser,  and  so  I 
took  iliiyli;;)!!  for  my  pattern,  and  thoivht  that  were  I  to  emploT  a 
snffirirntly  intense  dinu!ir<l  light  I  woola  be  on  the  right  track.  No 
sooner  did  I  begin  operatiooa  on  these  liaes  thnn  I  saw  at  onct<  I  had 
for  all  time  coming  sohied  the  problem  of  erenty  lighting  oegative.s 
and  positires  for  enlargement  or  reduction;  and  so,  after  a  ffood 
many  trials,  I  decided  opon  the  form  of  cliainlx-r  which  you  nave 
been  *o  good  as  to  {nrite  me  to  «iibmit  to  Tuur  notice  to-night ;  nnd 
not  xnly  did  I  find  that  with  its  aid  1  con^  make  lantitm  slides  by 
ri^oction  throivfa  the  camera  from  km  nefratJTes,  but  that  I  was 
able  to  so  ereiuy  illuminata  photogn^wa  and  book  illtL'<tnitions  as 

enabled  me  to  pndnoeBegatiT*"  ' -•:-•■  •'••■•  •■    re  quite  equal  tu 

those  pTDdaeed  from  tb«  aam< 

Now, gentlemen,  I  am  sore  \ .  -  .....  :.„: that  I  take  op  the 

little  time  at  oar  command  this  ereniiv  with  any  lengthened  descitp- 
tion  of  my  chamber,  bnt  woold  nr-fer  that  I  went  un  to  the  practical 
part  of  my  subject  with  as  I  14  poswiible,  and  demonstrate 

what  ran  be  done  with  the  m  .  iioz,  and  as  we  jog  along  we 

can  talk  orer  all  the  little  thoughts  t&at  crop  up  as  having  a  bearing 
on  the  subjects  we  are  eonsidennir. 

I  propose,  therefore,  first,  to  snbr-   '  -  notice  a  rery  pleasant 

and,  for  an  amatenr,  a  rery  suit.,  I  of  making  an  enlarge- 

ment from  a  uroalt-Mird  negatire  up  to  » ti.le-plate  size  direct  on 
opal.  1lii<  ii  "tu-  'f  those  neat  and  simple  way»  whereby  any  lady 
or  imtlenum  may  spend  a  deligbtfol  enmng  at  their  hobby  by  me«ns 
of  stteh  a  eontrivanee  aa  yon  see  bafon  jaa  and  any  ordinary  whole- 
plate  or  other  Urge  camera. 

Of  eooiM,  the  flrst  Aing  is  a  atdtaMe  nt'gative ;  it  is  no  nse 
attemptinT  ,nrh  wnrk  with  miserable  and  nnsuitable  ntsatirea,  such 
only  t*-  trtfn  a  worker  and  pmrent  any  real  pleasure  at 

photngr  I,  ,  '  :tb  a  nice,  clean,  alMn  ncffative  of  suitable  tangv 
of  tints  from  clear  shadows  to  Tigorooshigh  lights,  the  work  becomes 
a  ml  plearari>,  and  of  mtirh  ease  in  aeeomplishaent.  Therefore, 
dci  '  -1  a  suitable  negatnre  or  poaitrre. 

^  kpertare  of  my  chamber  this  small 

3}  X :!;  m'k'aiivu,  nbicli  I  have  uiaue  by  placing  a  bromide  dry  plate 
(a  very  »l<>w  oni>)  in  contact  with  a  vary  perfect  collodion  lanti-rn 
slide.  ThiK  negative  has  been  dereiofed  in  the  ordinary,  way  with 
•oda  and  pyro,  and,  as  TOa  will  tee,  is  tolersbty  well-ezpi>sed  and  full 
of  detail,  at  the  ta-r  e  time  poassssing  an  alni'>«t  perfect  range  of  tone 
from  »lni<v>t  clear  glaas  to  Tigorous  nigh  light.  Otherwise,  as  I  have 
said,  it  wuuM  be  quite  unsuitable  for  enlariting  imrpoaea. 

Having  placed  this  littk  negatiT*'  in  the  front  apertaiv  of  my 
chamlxrr,  I  besin  to  S^ht  up  ay  box  by  means  of  two  limelight 
safety  j<>ts.  When  this  is  done  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  extra- 
ordinary manner  in  which  this  little  negatiTc  wiU  be  iDuminated,  and 
not  onir  will  the  light  be  of  great  intensity,  but  the  entire  disc  of  the 
box  will  be  most  equally  ht  up ;  in  fact,  I  question  if  it  would  be 
poasiUe  to  aecomnlisii  this  in  such  a  perfect  manner  by  any  other 
means  ot  artificial  fighting. 

To  enable  me  to  submit  this  neat  little  d-mnnstration  to  your 
notice  to^iight  I  have  received  direct  from  tbc  Ilford  Company  a 
supply  of  their  excellent  opals,  and  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to 
Mr.  Ilowson,  of  the  Britannia  Works  Compuiy,  for  his  kindness  in 
providinii^  me  wiUi  these  opal*  >o  ss  to  enabl*-  ro>-  to  undertake  a  series 
of  expannwt^  in  enlarging  with  their  aid  din-ct  from  nentivea 
throqgh  the  camera.  I  mar  just  ben  state  that  I  propose  to  develop 
these  opals  with  a  pvro  and  sod*  developer,  nr.t  that  it  is  in  any  wav 
to  be  preferred  to  that  rseommendcd  by  the  lUord  Company,  whicn 
by  the  way  is  ferrous  oxaUte,  but  simpiv  because  I  fear,  seeing  I 
have  to  use  the  same  devekj^ier  for  other  plates  later  on,  were  I  to 
begin  mearing  about  with  ferrous  oxalate  and  pyro  it-itb  the  limited 
accommodation  at  hand  nothing  but  trouble  would  ensue.  I  hope, 
howevnr,  to  thaw  you  that  these  exodlent  opals  are  amenahte  to  any 
good  dev.'Uiper. 

Ho  much  for  enlarging.  After  showing  you  the  capabilities  of  my 
box  for  tuch  by  means  of  any  camera,  I  noposo  to  ask  your  attention 
while  I  make  a  negative  from  a  book  illuslnili'm.  To  do  this  you 
will  ses  me  utilise  my  chamber  in  a  somewhat  different  manner, 
^ou  win  see  me  nlsee  the  picture  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame 
having  a  shnet  of  glass.  The  picture  i«  prwNwd  closely  up  s^nst  the 
gkat  and  held  in  position  by  tbe  back  of  the  frame  and  springs.  The 
frame  is  then  pisord  inside  the  chamber,  and  when  ouch  is  done  there 


will  be  an  entire  absence  of  reflections,  which  are  so  troublesome  at 
times  when  working  in  daylight,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary 
bromide  nineteen  sensitometer  plate  and  lens  working  at  /-ll,  I  hope 
to  show  you  that  I  can  get  a  nice  negative  with  an  exposure  of  about 
twenty  seconds. 

After  that  I  hope  to  show  you  the  capabilities  of  my  chambrr  for 
making  lantern  shdes  from  large  negatives  by  reduction  through  the 
camera.  I  shall  place  a  whole-plate  negative  "in  the  front  aperture  of 
my  box,  turn  up  the  lights,  and  with  lens  working  at  /-8  give  an  ex- 
posure of  one  and  a  half  minutes  in  this  case,  using  a  slow  lantern 
pUte  (Mawson  &  Swan's).  I  am  sure,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  most  of 
vou  know  I  am  a  collodion  man,  and  prefer  at  all  times  to  make  my 
lantern  slides  with  collodion,  but  having  to  bring  so  much  apparatus 
from  Glasgow  to-night  I  really  could  not  find  room  for  my  wet  bath 
with  ita  attendant  necessary  chemicals.  Doubtless,  however,  my 
showing  vou  the  demonstration  by  means  of  these  excellent  lantern 
plates  will  be  quite  as  acceptable,  for  most  of  you  will  practi$>e  this 
work  with  these  or  other  similar  plates  when  you  make  your  lantern 
xlides.  These  plates,  you  are  aware,  are  very  much  slower  than 
ordinary  bromide  plates,  and  you  will  therefore'be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  enormous  body  of  light  I  bottle  up  in  my  chamber  when 
you  see  ide  make  a  slide  by  reduction  through  the  camera  in  such  a 
short  space  of  time  on  special  lantern  plates.  With  collodiou  it  b 
quite  as  easy. 

The  making  of  lantern  slidee  in  itself  is  a  subject  that  would  fill  up 
an  entire  evfuing.  but  as  we  go  along  wo  can  talk  over  many  things 
connected  therewith  which  I  iK'ed  not  take  time  now  to  r>-fer  to. 

In  copying  pictures  from  books  or  mounted  photographs,  perhaps 
then>  i."  no  more  suitable  means  of  placing  them  i»i  n'lu  for  being 
I '  lied  than  the  simple  war  of  placing  thetnr  in  an  ordinary 

:  ime  carrying  n  sheet  of  glass,  and  then  by  mean.s  of  the 
bncs  Jiii'i  •'  -- --q  presa  the  picture  closelr  up  against  the  glass. 
But  it  fr  'ppens  that  illu.»t rations  have  to  be  copied  that 

are  bound  i.j,  ...  .;.,  books.  Some  adopt  one  means,  others  another. 
In  my  practice  I  find  the  following  plan  to  answer  admirably.  I  have 
a  special  box  frame,  by  this  I  mean  one  having  a  very  deep  rebate, 
and  when  I  have  to  photognph  some  illustration  contained  in  a 
bound  book  I  place  the  same  in  tne  box  frame  and  so  pad  up  the  un- 
equal portion  of  the  book  till  it  is  of  the  same  thickness  on  both  sides, 
the  same  is  then  pressed  close  up  against  the  glass,  and  all  goes  nicely. 

Should  it  fall  to  any  of  you  to  undertake  this  work  in  the  daytime, 
you  may  at  first  have  some  little  trouble  to  overcome  rsflections,  but 
once  understood  these  troubles  are  easily  overcome.  In  my  practice 
1  have  a  long  black  cloth  with  a  hole  to  permit  my  len^  peeping 
through.  This  cloth  extends  over  the  front  of  the  camera,  thereby 
covering  up  all  brass  fittings,  &c.,  and  the  other  end  extends  along 
the  copying  Iward  to  the  frame.  By  this  means  there  is  no  bright 
object  to  reflect,  and  the  trouble  with  me  never  exist.i.  I  can 
confidently  recommend  this  black  cloth  arrangement  to  those  of  you 
who  do  thL"  sort  of  work  in  the  daytime.  A^Tien,  however,  the  work 
i4  Iv  ha  done  at  night,  by  such  an  amnfement  as  you  see  me  use  to- 
night ttmfe  'iv  ahaolntely  no  bright  objects  to  reflect,  and  such  pre-' 
cautions  are  not  nccnsary. 

ShouU  some  idea  occur  to  any  lady  or  gentleman  upon  which  thev 
might  desire  some  explanation  upon  which  I  have  not  touched  I  shall 
be  verj-  pleased  to  have  the  question  put  to  rae  as  we  go  along,  or 
provided  they  write  to  me  on  tbe  subject  I  will  be  very  pleased  to 
give  them  all  the  information  in  my  power. 

When  I  gave  a  similar  deraonatration  on  the  11th  inst.  before  the 
Paisley  Photographic  Society  we  spent  a  very  pIea.<)Ant  evening 
together,  and  as  we  went  along  we  entered  into  a  nice  di!<cu?!<ion  as 
tbe  various  thoughts  struck  the  members  present.  I  should  be  very 
pleased  were  a  similar  discussion  to  arise  to-night :  I  rather  like  a 
good  talk  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  for  it  makes  a  gathering  all  the 
more  pleasant  and  tends  to  impart  information  to  a  few  timid  workers 
who  otherwise  would  not  come  out  of  their  shell.  So  please,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  speak  out  and  let  me  have  any  questions  you  may 
desire  information  upon.  I  notice  with  pleasure  the  presence  of  your 
lady  friends  this  evening,  and  if  they  will  do  me  the  honour  of 
aco.-pting  the  enlarged  opals  which  I  make  in  vour  presence  this 
evening  I  shall  be  extremely  gratified.  T.  K.  Abmstbong. 


THE  PLATINOTYPE  PROCESS. 

[A  Coamanicatlon  to  tbo  lf«wowit](w>n-Tjiio  nnd  Northern  Oonntiei*  Photofnikpbls 

AjHOoiation.] 

I  iXTKN'ti  to  occupy  only  a  small  portion  of  your  time  this  evening, 
and  merely  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  process,  for  then  are 
certain  points  which  deserve  notice,  nnd  I  am  wishful  also  to  en- 
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large  some-what  the  scope  of  the  title  and  refer  to  platinum  toning 
generallj.  Most  of  the  older  photographic  text-boolis  contained 
formulsi  for  platinum  toning,  designed,  I  imagine,  for  use  with 
ordinary  albumenised  paper.  Personally,  I  never  met  with  any  suc- 
cess ■whatever  with  such  formula.  The  error,  or  failure,  arose  from 
using  the  chloride  of  platinum,  or  chloro-platinic  acid  as  some  prefer 
to  call  it ;  but  with  piatinic  nitrate  or  sulphate  a  successful  toning 
bath  may  be  made,  and  this  bath  was  introduced  so  far  back  as  18oS). 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  gentleman  who  devised  this  formula  also 
used  chloro-platinite  of  sodium,  a  salt  closely  analagous  to  the 
platinum  toning  salt  in  use  at  the  present  time.  The  same  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Burnett,  also  at  nearly  the  same  period  recommended,  as 
developers  of  the  images  formed  by  his  ferric  and  uranium  printing 
processes,  salts  of  gold, />/a<tJi«m,  and  palladium;  and  here  we  have 
foreshadowed  many  years  ago  the  platinotype  process  of  the  present 
day. 

No  member  of  our  Society  should  forget  the  share  taken  in  ex- 
periments of  this  kind  fifty  years  ago  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  dis- 
tinguished relative  of  our  own  distinguished  late  President.  The  fact 
that  the  action  of  light  reduced  the  ferric  salts  to  the  ferrous  was 
one  of  the  earliest  known  in  photographic  chemistry.  It  was  also 
known  that  the  ferrous  compounds  would  throw  down  gold  and 
silver  from  their  soluble  salts,  while  the  feme  salts  would  not.  Sir 
John  Herfchel  was  aware  of  this,  and  devised  his  chrysotype  process. 
In  this  process  paper  was  washed  over  ■with  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
iron,  dried,  and  exposed ;  it  was  then  toned  with  a  solution  of  gold 
chloride,  made  as  neutral  as  possible,  and  a  picture  obtained  formed 
of  purple  0.1  ide  of  gold.  If  for  gold  we  substitute  platinum,  we  do 
not  get  a  precipitate ;  and  here  we  come  to  the  experiments  of  Willis, 
nrho  discovered  that  the  addition  of  «  soluble  oxalate  would  cause 
such  a  precipitate.  Willis  also  used  a  -^aXinous  salt,  viz.,  the  chloro- 
platinite  of  potassium,  and  was  enabled  thus  to  get  a  double  deposi- 
tion of  platinum. 

The  method  of  obtaining  prints  by  Willis's  process  depends  firstly 
■on  the  fact  that  ferriV  oxalate  is  reduced  by  the  action  of  light  to 
ferrous  oxalate  ;  secondly,  that  the  ferrous  oxalate,  when  dissolved 
in  a  hot  solution  of  potassic  oxalate,  instantly  reduces  the  metalUc 
platinum  from  chlorides  and  other  salts,  more  particularly  when  in 
the  platinous  state ;  for  instance,  a  solution  of  a  platinous  salt,  i.e., 
the  chloro-platinite  of  potassium,  is  mixed  with  one  of  feme  oxalate. 
A  properly  sized  and  prepared  paper  is  floated  upon  this  solution 
and  carefully  dried ;  on  exposure  to  light  the  iron  salt  is  affected, 
being  changed  to  ferrous  oxalate,  and  the  particles  of  this  salt 
will  be  in  close  contact  with  those  of  the  platinum  salt.  Float 
this  paper  upon  a  hot  solution  of  potassic  oxalate,  the  ferrous  image 
is  at  once  dissolved  by  the  potash  salt,  but  at  the  moment  of  solution 
is  reduced  also  in  situ  some  or  all  of  the  platinum,  and  the  result  is 
a  picture  in  pure  jdatinum  black.  This,  the  hot  bath  process,  Mr. 
Auty  will  demonstrate  first.  The  advantages  of  this  process  of 
Willis's  are  the  replacing  of  all  the  iron  salt  by  one  of  platinum,  and 
not  forming  an  alloy  with  that  metal ;  the  disadvantages  are  the 
faintly  visible  appearance  of  the  picture  during  printing,  and  the 
numerous  precautions  to  be  observed  against  damp. 

So  far  we  have  been  getting  nothing  but  black  tones,  hence 
further  experiments  to  meet  the  desires  of  those  who  were  wishful  for 
the  warm  tones  of  the  silver  print.  With  the  matt  surface  of  the 
platinotype  the  Platinotype  Company  issued  a  special  solution  to  be 
added  to  the  hot  bath  for  the  production  of  sepia  tones.  This  solution 
is  believed  to  contain  a  salt  of  mercury,  probably  the  chloride. 

In  the  cold  bath  process,  which  we  also  propose  to  demonstrate, 
Willis's  paper  is  coated  with  a  solution  of  ferric  oxalate  and  a  small 
quantity  of  mercury  salt;  on  exposure  to  light  the  ferric  salt  is 
reduced  as  before  to  the  ferrous  state.  The  exposed  prints  are  de- 
veloped or  rather  toned  in  a  cold  solution  of  potassic  oxalate,  say 
fifty  grains  to  the  ounce,  to  which  has  been  added  six  or  eight 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  chloro-platinite  of  potassium  (the  toning  salt 
of  the  Platinotype  Company) ;  with  a  strong  solution  of  oxalate  of 
potash  cold  tones  are  obtained,  witli  a  weak  solution  warm  tones. 
There  are  some  advantages  claimed  for  the  use  of  cold  bath  paper, 
prints  made  by  this  method  are  more  transparent  in  the  shadows. 
This  may  be  because  the  toning  is  produced  by  application,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  platinum  salt  to  the  surface  of  the  paper,  and  not  precipitated 
in  the  body  of  the  paper,  as  in  the  hot  bath  method.  Another  im- 
portant characteristic  fs  the  greater  purity  of  the  whites;  this  is 
because  the  paper  is  coated  with  iron  only. 

The  developed  prints  are  placed  at  once  in  a  bath  of  acidified  water, 
one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  fifty  of  water,  for  ten  minutes,  and 
then  transferred  to  a  second  and  third  acid  bath,  by  which  time  all 
traces  pf  iron  should  be  removed ;  a  final  wash  in  clean  water  follows, 
and  this  completes  the  operations. 


You  will  observe  that  the  cold  bath  platinum  method  is  essentially 
a  toning  process,  and  by  all  accounts  it  admits  of  many  modifications 
and  various  ways  of  application.  My  own  work  is  generally  done  by 
floating.  The  solution  may  be  applied  by  means  of  a  brush  or  flannel 
roller,  or  a  spray  producer  may  be  used. 

So  far  we  have  been  using  paper  and  referring  to  paper  containing 
a  basis  of  an  iron  salt,  "when  we  come  to  use  silver  we  are  able  at  once 
to  secure  a  greater  variety  of  tone,  platinum  being  well  known  to  form 
alloys  with  silver.  Blanchard's  paper  has  a  basis  of  silver,  and  the 
other  matt-surface  papers  sold  for  platinum  toning  are  also  sensitised 
on  a  silver  bath.  The  name  of  Mr.  Lyonel  Clark  is,  of  course,  very 
intimately  associated  with  fine  work  in  this  direction,  and  prints  pre- 
pared by  his  method  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  distinct  advance  in  photo- 
graphic work.  Mr.  Clark  recommends  home-prepared  sensitised  paper, 
and  some  pithy  remarks  of  his  on  the  relative  merits  of  ready-sen- 
sitised and  home-prepared  and  selected  paper  are  well  worth  quoting. 
He  says  : — "  With  the  advantages  that  ready-made  paper  brings,  it 
has  also  its  concomitant  disadvantages ;  we  are  raoro  or  less  bound  to 
one  quality  of  paper,  slightly  thicker  or  slightly  thinner  in  substance 
perhaps,  or  of  a  more  or  less  hideous  tint,  but  still  always  the  same 
texture  or  surface,  and  on  this  are  indiscriminately  printed  the  bold 
outlines  of  large  heads,  or  grand  landscapes,  or  the  exquisite  details 
of  stereoscopic  work,  or  the  micrographical  fidelity  of  nature's  minutest 
organisms." 

Mr.  Clark  therefore  suggests  wisely  that  the  paper  be  selected  to 
fit  the  subject,  and  it  naturally  follows  that  the  tone  or  colour  should 
also  be  obtained  which  more  accurately  represents  the  idea  to  be 
carried  out.  I  am  glad  to  say  our  Society  has  not  been  altogether 
behindhand  in  experiments  with  Lyonel  Clark's  processes  and 
methods.  Mr.  Parry,  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Goold  have  all,  I  believe, 
followed  the  lines  laid  down,  though  I  am  not  sure  that  platinum 
has  been  in  all  cases  the  toning  salt  used.  Possibly  one  or  all  of 
these  gentlemen  will,  if  present,  favour  us  by  remarks  on  this 
subject. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  remark  that  years  «go  on  the  walls  of  our 
exhibitions  was  to  be  seen  nothing  but  the  glossy  surface  of  the 
prints  and  warm  tones ;  nowadays  we  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the 
opposite  extreme  of  all  matt-surface  papers  and  cold  tones.  Abolish 
the  albumen  surface  if  you  will,  but  let  us  at  least  show  some  idt^i. 
and  sense  of  fitness  in  the  matter  of  colour,  and  remember  that 
variety  is  pleasing.  John  Pikk. 


NOTES  FROM  SCOTL.IXD. 

A  FORTNIGHT  Or  SO  ago  the  penny-in-the-slot  system  of  photography 
was  still  in  embryo,  now  it  is  an  accomplished  fact,  at  what  cost 
we  are  not  yet  made  acquainted,  but  a  cognate  affair  which  has 
been  popular  in  the  now  moribund  and  disgraced  "  Edinburgh  Inter- 
national Electrical  Exhibition  Association  of  Electrical  Engineering 
Inventions  and  Industries,  18S)0"  (surely  the  Enventor  of  this  title 
must  have  had  a  cute  alliterative  Ear) — which  has  failed  for  about 
60,000/. — has,  although  a  failure  in  one  respect,  been  a  success  in 
another.  A  fortnight  ago  Cumming's  patunt  penny  in  the  slot  for 
any  of  the  half-dozen  or  so  exhibited,  wliich  were  widely  distributed 
in  the  grounds,  stood  thus : — "  Tlie  card  for  which  there  has  been 
the  greatest  demand  has  been  that  having  a  view  of  the  Forth 
Bridge,  no  fewer  than  :?5,000  of  it  having  been  sold.  Mr.  Gladstone 
ranks  next  in  popularity,  :^0,000  of  his  photographs  having  been 
disposed  of.  When  Lady  Dunlo  was  in  Edinburgh  there  was  a 
tremendous  demand  for  her  likeness,  and  in  about  a  week  or  so 
15,000  of  her  photographs  were  bought.  Of  Miss  Engle's  portrait 
there  have  been  sold  16,000;  of  Mr.  .Stanley's,  10,000;  of  Sandow's, 
8000 ;  of  Barnum's  tattooed  lady's,  8000 ;  of  Miss  Jennie  Dawson's, 
Miss  Wentworth's,  Miss  Horlock's,  Miss  de  Sortis',  and  the  Misses 
Vernon's  about  5000  each.  For  cartes  of  Mary  Anderson  or  Mrs. 
Langtry  there  is  very  little  demand,  the  ladies  in  tights  evidently 
being  first  favourites.  l^Dyalty  sells  well,  and  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  Burns,  Scott,  and  Queen  Mary ;  but  of  some  politicians,  such  as 
Mr.  Parnell  and  Mr.  Morley,  there  is  no  sale.  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour 
and  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  however,  have  been  hot  favourites." 
On  trying  to  ascertain  what  the  result  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Mid- 
Lothian  campaigu  was  upon  the  further  number  of  his  portrait  (a 
very  good  one,  by  the  way),  I  found  the  numbers  had  not  been  made 
up,  but  that,  in  addition  to  those  held  in  stock,  a  further  sup])ly  of 
20,000  copies  had  been  ordered,  and  several  of  the  "  slotters  "  were 
quite  out  of  Gladstones.  So  much  for  photographic  in  addition  to 
other  popularity. 

The  rapid  approach  of  winter  has  .seldom  shown  so  great  a  varia- 
tion in  eighteen  hours  as  on  October  27,  when  the  forenoon  cloudy 
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milidbiat  ri^*t«w4  n'6,  and  n«xt  mnming  we  had  two  iDchea  of 
OMiwoiitK  '.  bitterly  o' '  nd  a  t«mpentaie  of  30*,  a 

(aJl  of  all-  -»4  tlitn  t^^  lUrs. 

In  your  ciinoriai,  page  0*^'-,  .i  ->'  if  ■^';ii'-  of  Framing  Phntuyrapht, 
Mr.  ilenrr  titcTMU  U  cr>-<lited  with  a  new  departure  in  picture 
Itwmaa  ;  W,  alaa !  like  maar  a  ao-callfd  new  thing,  thiii  method  has 
O0(  on^  b«tB  well  known  and  long  naed  in  the  proTiooes,  bat  eren  in 
•ODMrratiTa  London  it  ia  in  oae  is  many  of  the  be«t  print  ahopa  for 
vbat  w«  ttii  tlia  show  framea  of  the  «ftahll«hmvnt,  i.e.,  thoae  naed  to 
abow  engnTinp  and  keep  them  free  from  toiling  finger  mark*.  A 
conaideisble  wunber  of  years  mo  a  portfolio  of  the  (>aiDe  character 
waa  palMited.  In  thit,  one  aida  of  the  folio  was  glazed  with  fine 
fflaaa,  aod  tba  drawing*  or  engnfiiig*,  in  addition  to  being  protected 
froni  duat,  with  the  power  of  dunging  the  one  to  be  shown  adlibitum, 
waa  albo  lafa  from  pdferinf;  finger*  by  having  a  lock  and  kev.  Nerer- 
thelew,  it  ia  well  to  r«intrjduee  or  reinvent  a  new  old  tning.  Let 
oa  hope  it  oay  pa^  Mr.  Stevens'*  inrenuiiy. 

Asong  the  minor  difficulties  which  beset  and  annor  the  amateur 
(eapirial^)  ia  the  keeping  twl  makiotr  his  camera  alidea  and  appli* 
ane«  quit*  black  and  anreSeetiv*.  Where  wood  ia  io  oonceraed, 
pefkapa  tbtre  is  no  readier  or  better  material  for  this  purpose  than 
pMd  writing  ink.  One  or  two  ooata  of  thi«,  well  brushed  aind  aoaked 
in.  will  give  a  perfect  dead  blaek.  If  the  ink  he  not  dense  enough, 
add  to  it  a  little  gua  bUnA,  made  bj  eatchiiiR  the  amokr  flame  a  a 
gaa  burner  on  a  plate.  TU<  ia  a  One  impa^ble  dead  black,  much 
natter  than  tbat  aold  as  lampblack.  But  \t  'u  a  much  more  difficult 
thin*  whaa  the  bras*  portion*  require  blacking.  An  instance  is  to 
hand  whera  the  original  set  ot  alops  of  a  lioaa  tana  had  been  lost  by 
a  «mrf/ui  berrowar,  and,  of  eowae,  tbe  new  ooea  (home-made)  have 
narw  bna  so  goiod.  being  nw*M  and  altogether  aabjeet  to  and 
aflded  with  aentche*  and  »erafiia.  I  have  now  to  remedr  that 
grirvance,  and  that  by  making  an  entire  new  wt  of  them  of  black 
▼uleanite.  which  antwerit  th«  narpoM  admimbly.  Should  any  of 
yoqr  reader*  wish  to  do  likawiae,  it  woukl  be  well  to  note  that  in 
boflag  the  opsaing*  of  the  vaiion*  ratio*  to  focn*,  a  very  eaay  war  is 
to  elvn^  the  mleanite  bakwaea  two  niece*  of  wood  and  bore  with  a 
cMiti%4iit  «f  the  proner  rii*  throogn  the  wood  and  vulcanite.  The 
opening  wiO  be  fuond  to  be  parhet,  and,  if  necesaary,  this  can  ho 
fedneea  to  a  knife  edge  with  arowbit  Vulcanite  can  be  cut  and 
worked  almost  like  wood  in  addition  to  it*  other  special  qualities. 

A  rather  eoriooa  inaranee  of  the  efFect*  of  merenry  haa  occurred 
within  leornt  months.  A  nt^tirr  had  to  be  made  as  a  companion  to 
an  axiating  one,  that  the  ]  ■  :*  be  a  pair.    The  subject  being 

daad^  a  portrait  had  to  be  .     j  <  10,  and  this,  to  bring  it  to  the 

deaaity  of  its  companion,  had  to  be,  and  waf,iotensiBed  with  mercury ; 
and  it  baa  been  found  t)Mt  by  no  possible  means  hitherto  tri'vl  can 
the lama  oofenr  begot  in  platioum  printing,  t1.  i^ified 

negative  alwaya  tnrmng  out  a  waiter  bisrk  col  i  has 

bean  refnaed  bj  the  oient  time  after  time,  in*-  neuet  »  tliat,in 
addition  to  a  ehaaga  in  the  cotoiir,  there  may  alao  be  a  change  in 
the  relative  pemanainy  of  the  prints.  I  have  aoggeated  varnishing 
tha  Mgativa  with  eollodioB  first,  and,  if  neceaaary,  ordinary  varnish 
aftarmaidai  nnhapa  aoma  of  your  rvadere  who  have  suffered,  or 
who  haBare  thay  can  give  betiar  advice,  will  kindly  do  so  through 
your  oolomna. 

Supplementary  to  the  leader  on  F^sanfu,  out  of  accurate  focus  or 
rather  broadly  treated  nrtittic  photograph*  were  an  accomplished 
fact  long  before  even  -  wton  •poke  on  the  subject,  and  were 

on  evidoiee  aa  early  .  i.ja,  and  executed,  too,  by  an  artint  of 

oo  mean  fame,  if  at  all  lufcn^r  to  Sir  William.  I  refer  to  the  late 
D.  O.  Hill,  Secretary  to  and  Member  of  tlin  Itoyal  Scottish  .\csdemy, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Adamson,  of  PMinborgh,  made  an 
immenaa  aeriea  of  * 
portimitaof  eminent 
and  hiatorieal 

modem  era.  These  were  of  the  big^t  artistic  quality,  all  on  pioper 
negative*,  many  of  which  are  yet  extant.  Aa  it  ia  aometimes 
ngwmaiy  to  give  historical  aceaney  to  a  sutement  lest  it  be  thought 
to  be  too  grainral,  I  may  mentioa  that  1  purchased  after  his  death,  at 
»  Mie  of  some  of  his  artisUe  pUtfiiemaiiA,  a  number  of  these  nega- 
•  ■  \  and  amoo^  thera  were  a  series  of  Ti<-w<  of  the  monument  to  Sir 

'..'•■T  Hcott,  in  Edinbnn;h,  from  its  foundation,  or  very  shortly 
•hereafter,  until  it  wa«  about  two-thirds  of  its  present  completed 
iiaigbt.  If  it  is  desired  by  any  of  the  societies  or  others  interested  to 
have  a  aelectioa  of  Hill's  negativea  for  examination  or  show,  I  have 
no  doobt  the  requisite  nnmbM  ooold  be  obtained,  aa  bis  accomplished 
wife,  Mrt  r>  O  Ilill,  Sculptor  fsister  of  Sir  .Noel  I'aton,  Her  Majesty's 
limner,  .^.  ^  i.  ■•  Mill  alive,  and  lias  many  of  his  works;  and  the  geotie- 
uisn  to  «hum  I  aold  my  portion  (U.  A.  I'anton^  is  also  to  the  fore. 

W.  H.  lUTiKa. 


umion  wiu   Mr.  Adamson,  ot   rAimoorgh,  maoe  an 

M   of   pbotonapUe    picture*,    consisting    of    groups, 

ainent  men,  new*  both  of  the  fast  disappearing  typical 

buildinga  of  tha  eitv,  as  well  as  those  of  the  more 


CHLORIDE  OF  SILVER  GELATINE  EMULSION  PAPER. 

[A  OmmimiaUioii  to  the  Holboro  Camera  Clab.] 

Although  the  subject  is  rather  out  of  season,  bromide  paper  being 
perhaps  more  on  the  tapu,  I  hope  the  few  notes  which  I  have  gathered 
together  will  be  of  some  service  to  you  in  trying  thb  paper,  as  I  have 
no  doubt  some  of  you  will. 

This  paper  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  discovery — the  discovery 
dating  some  twenty  yeare  back— hut  it  is  only  of  late  that  the  paper 
has  been  taken  up  by  amateurs.  In  myopinio'n  it  is  the  best  paper  for 
them,  their  negative*  being  sometimes  too  thin  for  albumenised  paper, 
or  else  too  dense  for  platinotype.  Albumenised  paper  is  now,  I 
think,  slowly  fading  into  oblivion,  attacked  as  it  is  on  all  sides  by 
platinotype,  plain  salted,  bromide,  and  now  by  this  chloride  paper. 

The  advantages  of  this  gelatine  emulsion  paper  over  the  ordinary 
albumenised  paper  are  numerous.  It  tones  more  quickly  with  a  much 
superior  richness  and  delicacy,  while  the  range  of  tones  extends  from 
a  warm  bmw-n  through  all  the  various  shades  of  brown,  chocolate, 
purple,  and  right  on  to  bhick.  Excellent  prints  can  Ije  obtained  from 
all  sorts  of  negative*,  whether  thin  or  dense.  j:very  little  detail 
which  exists  in  the  negatives  Is  brought  out  in  the  finished  print,  and 
any  surface,  from  the  highest  enamel  to  the  finest  matt,  can  be  ob- 
tained at  will.  It  haa  good  keeping  qualitie* — aome  makers  say  it  will 
keep  eighteen  months  if  it  is  kept  dry,  and  I  have  myself  used  'it  eight 
mouths  oM  and  found  it  print  and  tone  almost  as  good  as  fresh  paper. 
If  properly  manipuUted  the  results  are,  practically  speaking,  perma- 
nent. 1  think  the  depth  of  detail  which  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  this  paper  is  due  to  the  thin  coat  of  gelatine,  as  the  impact  between 
the  negative  and  the  rarfaoe  of  the  paper  is  much  closer  than  with 
alburaejuaed  paper,  where  a  good  deal  of  the  n^ute  detail  is  lost  in 
the  grain  of  the  paper. 

A*  some  of  you  might  like  to  know  how  this  paper  ia  prepared,  I  will 
give  a  brief  outline  of  tbat  part  of  the  subject.  Any  fairiy  strong 
paper  is  coated  with  an  insoluble  film  of  gelatine,  in  whfch  some 
tinted  or  white  sulphate  of  barium  has  been  mixed.  A  gebtine 
emulsion  of  chloride  of  silver  is  then  prepared  and  the  paper  coated 
with  it.  Tlie  use  of  this  emulsion  accounts  for  the  brilliancy  of  the 
resulting  print,  aa  the  ailver  is  held  on  the  surface  instead  of  sinking 
into  the  paper. 

There  are  four  commercial  brands  of  this  paper  now  sold  in  the 
English  market,  viz.:— Obemetter,  which  I  belieye  is  the  oldest ; 
Lieaegang's  aristotype :  Fallowfield's ;  and  the  Utest,  called  celerotype, 
manufactured  by  the  Blackfriars  Photographic  and  Sensitising  Com- 

The  cokur  of  the  pa|>er  when  printing  varies  considerably.  If  the 
paper  is  freah  and  ia  printed  in  a  dull  light  the  colour  is  a  brilliant 
purple,  but  if  printed  in  a  strong  light  it  sometime*  resembles  that  of 
an  iintoned  fixed  albumen  print.  In  the  directions  supplied  with  the 
various  brands  of  paper  we  are  told  that  it  must  be  printed  until  the 
high  Ugbts  are  discoloured,  but  I  think  the  depth  of  printing  depends 
tttAfWat  extent  upon  the  toning  bath  used.  If  the  combined  toning 
and'OkliSg  bath  is  used  the  prints  should  be  deeply  printed,  hut  if  thu 
prints  aie  fint  toned  and  then  fixed  in  separate  baths  the  ordinary 
albumenised  paper  is  a  very  good  guide.  Prints  to  be  finished  with 
a  matt  surface  should  not  be  printed  so  deep  as  those  which  are  to  be 
finished  with  a  gloMT  aurfaoe.  .\  strong  fLxing  bath  and  a  prolonged 
fixation  will  materiaUr  reduce  an  over-printed  proof,  while  an  under- 
printed  one  will  look  much  darker  a  squeegeed  on  ground  glass. 
The  prints  should  _  be  examined  in  a  weak  light  wlule  printing, 
because  this  paper  is  much  more  sensitive  than  albumenised  paper, 
and  care  should  he  taken  that  the  print  does  not  shift,  as  in  conse- 

?|aenoe  of  the  shiny  surface  it  is  very  likely  to  do.    An  extra  pad  of 
elt  should  be  placed  at  the  back  of  the  print  to  obviate  this  as  much 
as  possible. 

■Therf?  are  various  toning  baths,  a  special  bath  being  recommended 
by  the  makers  of  each  brand  of  paper,  but  I  have  used  the  following 
toning  and  fixing  bath  for  all  the  commercial  brands  :— 

Distilled  water 20    ounces. 

1  ly {Kisulphite  of  soda    4^      „ 

Citric  acid 1    drachm. 

.\c8tate  of  lead  (pure)  1 J  drachms. 

.Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  .'t|       „ 

Alum  (powdered) 1    drachm. 

Chloride  of  gold    8    grains. 

Half  sheet  of  unfixed  sera])*  of  aristotype  paper. 

When  first  made  this  solution  turns  info  a  milk-like  tur])iil  liquid, 
which  will  settle  in  three  or  four  days,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.     The 

Srints  should  be  pUced  in  the  bath  without  washing,  turning  almost 
irectly  a  yellowish  colour.    After  five  minutc.i  the  fixing  is  complete 
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and  toning  commences,  the  whole  operation  taking  between  ten  and 
fifteen  minutes. 

The  following  toning  bath  Ihave  also  used  for  Liesegang's  paper  : — 

A. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium     30  grains. 

Water  •>  ounces. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 1  grun. 

B. 

Chloride  of  gold   2  gi-ains. 

"Water   2  ounces. 

Pour  one  part  B  into  eqiial  A.  AVith  tliis  bath  the  prints  turn  a 
peculiar  yellowish  colour,  which  gradually  changes  until  the  required 
tone  is  obtained.  If  the  margin  of  tlie  print  tones  quicker  than  the 
centre,  the  gold  bath  is  too  strong,  and  must  be  thinned  down  with 
water.  This  bath  gives  a  brilUant  purple  tone,  or  if  the  hyposulphite 
of  .loda  is  omitted  a  warm  chestnut  brown.  The  print  is  then  fixed 
in  the  following  fixing  bath : — 

Hyposulphite  of  soda 1  ounce. 

Water    10  ounces, 

from  five  to  ten  minutes  behig  sufficient  for  the  operation. 
AVith  the  celerotype  paper  I  use  the  following  toning  bath : — 

Tungstate  of  soda ',  ounce. 

Chloride  of  gold 4    grains. 

Water     20    ounces. 

It  gives  a  range  of  tones  from  purple  to  black.  For  those  who  like 
rich  brown  tones  I  would  recommend  t^e  following  bath : — 

A. 

Acetate  of  soda    J  ounce. 

Chloride  of  gold    , 4    grains. 

Water    20    ounces. 

B. 

Sulphocyanide  of  ammonium 100  grains. 

Chloride  of  gold 2      „ 

Water 6  ounces. 

Tliese  solutions  should  be  kept  separate,  and  when  required  for  use 
take  in  the  proportion  of  twenty  ounces  A  to  six  ounces  15.  The 
best  tones  will  be  obtained  if  the  solutions  liave  been  mixed  together 
about  twelve  hours  before  use.  With  this  paper  and  these  toning 
baths  the  prints  should  be  washed  in  two  or  three  changes  of  water 
before  being  toned.  The  ordinary  borax  toning  bath  can  also  be 
used.  The  prints  should  then  be  fixed  in  the  fixing  bath  quoted 
above,  the  operation  taking  about  twenty  minutes. 

With  all  these  different  brands  of  paper  and  various  toning  baths 
the  tone  must  be  judged  by  transmitted  light,  and  you  must  be  verj' 
careful  in  doing  this  not  to  touch  the  face  of  the  prints,  as  the  con- 
tact with  the  hot  fingers  will  cause  the  delicate  gelatine  film  to  melt. 
The  toning  baths  shoidd  not  be  too  strong,  or  uneven  toning  will  re- 
sult, and  the  tone  of  the  print  will  be  much  inferior. 

The  washmg  sliould  be  thorough,  but  not  rough.  The  gelatine 
surface  of  the  paper  is  not  at  all  improved  by  being  knocked  about 
in  a  print  washer.  About  the  best  way  to  wash  any  prints  is  to  place 
them  in  water  for  a  short  time,  then  drain  for  a  few  seconds  and 
phce  in  anotlier  bath  of  clean  water,  repeating  the  process  about  a 
dozen  times.  In  this  way,  as  Mr.  Woodbury  says,  "  the  pictures  will 
in  half  an  hour  be  more  perfectly  freed  from  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda  than  if  tliey  had  been  left  in  a  running  stream  of  water  for  six 
times  that  length  of  time." 

When  thoroughly  washed,  we  can  hang  the  prints  over  a  lino  to 
dry,  and  mount  them  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  a  print  on 
alhumeni.sed  paper,  or  we  can  squeegee  it  on  to  glass,  an  enamelled 
iron  plate,  or  a  piece  of  ground  glass.  The  glass  should  be  free  from 
scratches,  and  well  cleansed  with  a  piece  of  chamois  leather.  With  a 
piece  of  cotton  wool,  powdered  talc  or  French  chalk  sliould  be  rubbed 
gently  over  the  glass,  and  after  that,  with  another  piece  of  cotton 
wool,  the  "lass  is  dusted  until  none  of  the  talc  is  visible.  The  print 
18  then  taken  out  of  the  water  and  placed  face  downwards  on  the 
glass,  a  piece  of  blotting  paper  is  laid  over  it,  and  with  a  roller 
squeegee  it  is  forced  into  absolute  contact,  care  being  taken  that  all 
air  bubbles  are  expelled  when  thoroughly  dry  by  placing  a  knife 
under  one  of  the  corners:  the  print  will  peal  off  with  a  highly  glossy 
siirfdce  or  a  matt  surface,  as  the  cafe  may  be.  Care  should  be  taken 
that  the  prmt  is  thoroughly  dry,  or  it  will  slick.  I  find  it  generally 
takes  about  six  hours  for  the  prints  to  dry  thoroughly.      With  an  ' 


enamelled  iron  plate  no  preparation  is  required,  the  prints  are  simply 
squeegeed  down,  and  will  fall  off  when  dry.  They  should  on  no 
account  be  stripped  off,  as  it  spoils  the  gloss.  After  the  plate  has 
been  used  it  can  be  cleaned  with  a  piece  of  sponge.  The  prints  when 
finished  show  wonderful  detail. 

Mounting  the  glazed  prints  in  the  ordinary  way  will  result  in  a. 
considerable  loss  of  gloss.  We  have,  however,  three  courses  which 
enable  us  to  mount  these  prints  without  this  loss : — 

1.  To  paste  a  piece  of  waterproof  paper  on  the  back  of  the  print 
directly  after  it  has  been  squeegeed  on  the  glass. 

2.  To  apply  the  mountant  only  to  the  edges  of  tlie  print. 

3.  To  apply  the  mountant  to  the  back  of  the  print  when  about 
half  dry,  and  press  the  mount  into  contact  with  the  print  while  the 
latter  is  still  on  the  glass ;  when  the  print  is  dry  it  will  fall  off 
witli  the  mount  attached. 

The  first  way  is  perhaps  the  best.  Directly  after  squeeseeing  take 
a  ])iece  of  waterproof  paper,  which  can  be  obtained  at  Fallowtield's, 
called  "  enamel  black  paper,"  and  trim  it  to  a  size  about  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  smaller  all  round  than  the  print.  Paste  the  white 
side  of  the  paper,  and  place  it  on  the  damp  print  as  it  rests  on  the 
glass  or  plate.  Squeegee  well  down  and  leave  to  dry,  when  the  print 
will  come  off  with  the  backing  paper  attached.  It  can  then  be 
trimmed  and  mounted  as  usual.  The  backing  paper  must  be  cut 
smaller  all  round  than  the  print,  as  if  the  paste  gets  over  the  edge- 
of  the  print  it  will  become  pasted  to  the  glass. 

This  gelatine  emulsion  paper  is  more  expensive  than  albumenised 
paper,  and  requires  a  little  more  gold  for  toning,  but  the  increased 
expenditure  is,  I  think,  more  than  repaid  when  we  consider  the  re- 
sults ;  and  then  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  good  tone,  wliich,. 
I  think,  is  one  of  the  worst  troubles  an  amateur  has  to  contend  with. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  if  any  amateur  has  not  tried  this 
paper  he  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  if  proper  care  and  cleanliness  is  observed,  he  will  not  be  at  all 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  which  he  will  obtain. 

Herbeut  Thompson. 


EDINBUEGH  PHOTOGEAPHIC  EXHIBITION.— II. 

(From  a  Correspondent.) 
The  catalogues  were  not  ready  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibition.  The 
press  of  business  to  meet  all  necessary  demands,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
opening  day,  became  so  heavy  on  the  Executive  that  they  had  to  postpone 
tlie  issue  of  tlie  catalogue  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  in  an  exhibition  that  has 
to  remain  open  so  long  a  time  as  this  one,  this  does  not  so  mucli  matter. 
Since  now  it  is  in  our  hands,  it  shows  ttiiit  a  considerable  amount  of  care 
and  labour  must  have  been  expended  in  the  compiling  of  it.  Quite  irre- 
spective of  the  cataloguing  of  the  pictures  and  apparatus,  it  contains  con- 
siderable information  and  illustrations.  Amongst  the  pictures  in  the 
little  work  there  is  A  Studij  from  Life,  by  the  Direct  Photo-Engraving 
Company,  London,  also  examples  of  blue  printing ;  a  picture  of  Old 
Temple  Bar,  by  the  Graphotype  Company ;  and  a  specimen  of  Meisen- 
bach's  improved  process  of  engraving  from  a  chalk  drawing.  A  syllabus 
of  the  lectures  to  be  delivered  during  the  run  of  the  exhibition  is 
also  given  —  "Historical  Sketch  of  Photography,"  by  "William  Lang, 
"  Photographic  Optics,"  by  Professor  .Tames  Hunter ;  "  Chemistry  in  the 
Dark  Boom,"  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Drinkwater;  "  Woodburytype,  '  by  R.  H. 
Walker;  "Ten  Days  in  Norway,"  by  L.  Howie;  and  the  ''-Architecture 
of  Normandy  and  Brittany,"  by  H.  J.  Blanc,  Architect. 

Then  follows  an  introduction,  principally  historical,  which  must  be 
very  interesting  to  all  who  delight  in  photography.  In  this  condensed, 
careful  sketch  we  find  the  points  of  advance  lightly  hanilled,  and  notes 
made  upon  various  processes — such  as  carbon,  Woodburytype,  photo- 
gravure, photo-etching,  photo-lithography,  and  photo-zincography. 

So  much  interest  is  bomid  up  in  this  handy  little  work  that  we  feel 
sure  that  it  will  be  preserved  by  many  as  a  noiirenir  of  the  exhibition, 
and  it  will  remind  them  of  this  diarming  collection  of  pictures  long  after 
it  has  passed  away. 

The  display  of  apparatus  is  considerable,  the  floor  spaces  of  the  five 
rooms  being  quite  filled  with  cases  ami  tables,  giving  to  the  whole  a  com- 
fortable and  well-filled  appearance.  In  the  north  room,  which  is  the  first 
on  entering,  the  cases  are  filled  with  relies  out  of  the  past.  In  one  of 
these  cases  I  came  upon  the  Sun  I'ictnres  by  Fox  Talbot — a  collection 
always  interesting  because  so  r.are.  Another  of  Fox  Talbot's  books  is  to 
be  seen  on  one  of  the  tables  in  the  centre  room ;  it  is  entitled  .■?!(" 
I'icturet  in  ScolUntd  and  to  guide  the  uninitiated,  the  following  caution 
was  evidently  printed  and  issued  with  the  book  in  1815,  and  still  remains 
there  : — "  The  plates  of  the  present  work  are  impressed  by  the  agency  of 
light  alone,  without  any  aid  whatever  from  the  artist's  pencil.  They  are 
sun  pictures  themselves,  and  not,  as  some  persons  have  imagined,  en- 
gravings in  imitation." 

But  to  return  to  the  cases.  Alongside  of  Fox  Talbot's  books  are  six 
paper  negatives,  also  the  work  of  Fox  Talbot,  lent  by  Mr.  W.  Lang. 
Negatives  of  views  at  Southampton  are  also  shown  here,  being  originaL 
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I  a^^tfaw  taken  by  Dr.  Mr^*"  »  1871.  A  ray  lan^  coUeetion 
«<  OagMBM^jrpM,  ulhooattaB,  Am  je^Uirm,  and  old  mioiatnrFs,  are 
ban  Ml  »<■■  iMtiiiil  that  hoom  «&!  ttM  anthnidnt's  time  and  study 
far  iwots,  and  wfaieh  mast  be  of  great  v«lne  from  an  edoeational  point  of 
yiew,  a  feature  that  Mr.  H.  Blaoc  faeU  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising  to 
iatnam  the  tanks  of  the  pbotographie  anny. 

On  entaing  the  aaeoDd  room,  to*  fint  table  that  we  eome  to  is  that  of 
Oaorge  Maaoa  A  Cei,  iriMra  eameraa  are  >ihown  from  twenqr-five  inches 
Mioara  down  to  the  ■iiwHwI  iateetive.  Tlie  variona  stodio  standi  (orin 
one  of  tha  laijiiii— il  liialiim  in  thia  exhibit — the  "  Awtranatiw,"  the 
" i^rehinMdean."  aid  the  "Levar"  stand,  this  Utter  beiog  eonstnicted  to 
«arT7  wilk  cam  IIm  twenty-fWe-inch  sqataa  camera  now  in  nse  in  ao  man; 
itafios.  Here  we  saw  an  entaiging  camera  with  eigfat-indi  ooodanaer, 
ami  airaBged  with  a  baek  bellows,  ao  that  the  li»;ht  can  be  morad  to  any 

Huint  ilaaiiiil.  -rrhirh  h  s  nr^--* — "-*— t '  "-  the  apnaratns  with 

rigid  hack.  Tmij  also  abow  a  nav  tanMhar.  whieh  gaogaa  tJM  thidfcncaa 
ct  the  card  and  sets  the  roller,  so  thai  aU  thumb-warewiog  ia  dispenaed 
with,  tbs  roUar  bring  adjastad  at  onaa  withoat  tronUa.  A  murt  notion 
for  aqoaring  the  camera  withoat  sat  laiuhi  i*  also  ahowa.  It  is  in  the 
fonn  of  a  tripod  top  mtpw,  with  pendant  anderneath  fitted  with  plomb 
eofd  and  ball,  ao  small  that  it  can  ba  earripd  in  the  veat  poekat.  and  so 
iMtal  that  doahtlaM  OMny  wOl  be  foairf  l»  upraeiate  ito  naafnhiaei. 

OppoaHe  to  iMs  table  ia  tbat  oT  lia8Ua  *  Co.  (Olaagow).  where  aome 
(Ooed  eamcfas  are  shown.  KelaUe  tmatgtl  thaae  is  an  enlarging  camera 
widi  eonriJaraMe  beOows  axtenstoa.  There  U  aim  an  adapting  flange  on 
view  hcfo.  a  tatjetotei  piaee  of  martianiam.  It  i*  ao  arranged  that  it  can 
t  c  made  to  St  anjr  ians  aeaslraetad  aftsr  the  iri<  diaphragm  plan. 

Coming  to  the  oett  room,  Mr.  Botae's  (Edinboigh)  exhibit  attraeU  at 
teatiea.  meat  praadaaat  befa^  a  aariw  o(  varioas  aiaas  of  bia  eaotilever 

b)r  the  ilaiiljiji  proaaaa  aia  to  be  aaaa  at  this 


OppMla  in  the  same  room  is  Mr.  J.  M.  TumboU's  (Edinburgh)  exhibit. 
Be  ahowa  faunpa,  aBdea,  caaMtaa,  and  fnaial  ajmaratiUL  His  own  hand 
eaaera.  slidw.  and  apaeially  tioiiilioatad  standa  are  the  moat  nouble 
Ikatnraa  oT  Ibis  aadtihaT 

On  the  MHM  table  is  ibown  a  lani  album  ooataininK  one  hundred 
oalo^jaa  ahalahea  by  D.  O.  Bill  ami  B.  Adamaon— aa  objeat  of  interest 
ttek  anoald  not  be  oiailiinlMd 

Mr.  WoodbM  fMtoaa  aiata  of  bia  povolar  wasMng  mafhines  and  raeks 
ea  view  in  ttriaiooai. 

Lens  makaaa  aie  npeasanted  hf  Mr.  Wray.  London,  and  M.  Striiben, 
ltsl~<  :  tliMatter  isaew  to  w  as  a  taakar.    The  lenaeM  shown  are  well 


a  abaiming  box  and  camera.    The  box 
and  uuiiallHiliuil  as  ttiat  of 


a  good  show  of 


(Hinbargb)  both 


VaaM 


to  it  lb«  weald  bn*  gaidad  the 
I  naita.  widKMt  whieh  the  tFaiae  of  its 
efthoae  Inlsaaatad  fat  aneh  appliance!). 
are  on  show. 


J.  W. 

"■ 
Haaw's.  ao 

BaiH  (Rdinborgfa) 
Kenerml  a{iparataa. 

AmdaU  *  Marabatl  ba*o  on  view  a  ranetr  of  their  gnwsed  packing 
hoan.  AnimiiiuitaaiBtbaa  baaniatfadorra  in  the  aairafa««areo(  thaae, 
the  aidea  talu^  dawa  aboot  ImU  h  htch,  so  that  dw  alataa  stand  tme 
tobabMdM.    Tkte  is  a  deeMe4  iniamment  on  the  eld  form. 

Mr.  Baniii«  Wataar  (BMkgrl  oAibHs  a  davdaping  tent  for  nw  in 
hotela  and  other  plaeaa,  and  aiemf,  with  it  a  washing  tiay  or  trough 
titted  with  KTphea  and  ■Hiiitiin  aa^es.    It  is  aamad  the  MnUum  m 

Pano,    Tba  Maantoa  WM niiiil  ssam  vaty  eomflets.  bat  aome 

bat 
d  Ha 
iwfllbeloat  apoa 
In  a  stand  ia  the  laetara  room  seoia  laay  fine 
tlw  work  of  Andrew  Swan  Watsoa.  They  are  of  a  sobdned  bloc  coloor, 
aro  wail  manipdated,  and  peodoea  a  vary  charming  eflaet.  Boond  thp 
bottoai  o<  this  stani  there  are  saraaltMaas  Ailed  with  sanplcit  of  mounts 
and  r~~"*'"g  boaria,  the  eibibit  e(  llamiem  A  MellTeane. 

*A  tbii«el  wonder  aad  seeeial  iaienat  to  the  aninitiated  here  ia  an 
exiiikit  aant  dem  Umb  the  baOg  On^Mr,  showiat  bow  a  phelorarliie 
type  bkek  ie  peedaead.  It  bagine  wilfa  the  original  dialah.  thaa  the  nega' 
liTa  taken  from  it  is  abawn,  also  a  paper  matrix,  a  zinoograph  block,  and 
a  earead  stewiHypa  nMtal  spaeimaa  aaoe  raady  (or  printing. 

A  inddwalili  eoOeeliDa  tt  Dr.  P.  B.  Bmataon'a  prodoetions  wiU  be 
found  open  the  table  in  the  eenlie  ncm—Sor/olk  Broad*,  FUU  ami 
yen,  Ac. :  they  an  not  entered  ler  aoanetition.  This  selection  will  give 
all  who  are  iataieatii  a  fair  showing  of  that  class  of  work  known  aa  the 
oatnralistie.  and  also  will  be  no  oaall  soaiea  of  enlightenment  to  thow 
who  havf  bean  riaWag  the  wnrdy  war  that  liaa  been  going  on  for  nueh  a 
Uma  anent  tUs  laheol.  and  who  have  net ar  bad  the  opportunity  of  judging 
of  raanlts  batata.  Ia  this  ooUaetion  the  work  of  the  natuaiiatie  school  is 
Way  amoaenaiea. 

» 

TE8TIKO  LBK8B8. 
Twnariewtaaana  adopted  ol  teattag  that  meal  upmtii*  and  important 
item  of  the  phetBgnyhart  oatfll  -the  ebjectiTa— ha<  reoently  given  Hue 
toagNddealof  dteaiaiaB,  tharaaatt  of  wb!:::  has  been  to  show  in  a 


▼ery  unmistakable  manner  how  unreliable  these  different  methoils  are. 
The  empirical  method  seems  destined  to  hold  its  own  for  some  time  to 
come,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  more  scientitic  though  less  generally 
adopted  means.  The  astronomer  tests  his  telescope  upon  a  distant  book 
in  order  to  form  aa  idea  of  its  capacity  for  revolviog  nebnlte  and  double 
stars.  Similarly  the  mieroaoopist  tries  the  powers  of  his  instrument  upon 
so-called  test  objects.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  photographer  be  allowed 
to  adopt  a  similar  method,  and  to  try  his  objective  upon  test  landscapes 
und  portraits?  It  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  opinions  upon  the 
capabilities  of  a  lens  may  differ  a  good  deal.  For  instance,  nearly  every 
one  attacliea  a  different  interpretation  to  the  expression  "  adequate  defi- 
nition up  to  tiie  edge."  anyone  intending  to  enlarge  subsequently  desiring 
the  maximum  of  deameea,  while  other  persons  will  be  content  \Wtli 
medium  dehnition. 

Agreement  on  this  point  is  practically  impossible.  By  adequate  defini- 
tion I  mean  a  definition  which,  when  magnified  six  times  by  u  lens,  still 
shows  perfbet  line.  When  this  is  the  case  I  know  that  the  negative  will 
stand  a  sixfold  enlargement,  which  is,  at  any  rate,  worth  consideration. 

It  has  hitherto  lieen  customary  to  rest  content  with  determinations  of 
the  chemical  foons,  brilliancy  (relative  aperture),  size  of  image,  and  field 
of  view — the  latter  iieing  generally  expressed  as  an  angle.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  matters  would  be  more  oomprchensihle  for  the  general  prac- 
titioner if  all  quantities  were  expressed  in  terms  of  the  focus  as  a 
base.  Vihen  it  is  said  that  the  image  is  51",  only  a  mathematician  can 
stioceed  in  forming  an  idea  of  its  actual  size  tr/i«ii  lie  kiiuirt  llte/ocun. 
But  to  be  certain  be  will  have  to  hunt  up  a  trigonometiicol  table.  Wlio 
knows  at  onoa  how  big  a  plate  an  objective  with  an  image-angle  of  CO" 
will  aover  T  We  most  ealonlate  out  to  ascertain  that  it  is  1-15  times  the 
focal  length. 

All  this  is  obviated  by  giving  the  image  in  tctmi*  of  the  focal  length. 
It  I  say  the  effective  image  is  1}  times  the  toons,  the  reader  can  at  onoe 
form  an  opinion  of  what  sized  plate  the  objective  can  cover  without  con- 
sulting trigonomatiieal  taiites,  which  are  not  usiully  to  be  found  among 
the  photographer's  atoek-in-trade. 

There  ia  no  doubt  that  Mietbe's  metliod  of  determining  the  focus  by 
focussing  for  infinity  and  for  natural  size  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
recommendeil  by  Dr.  Btolze.  I  have  tried  the  latter  method,  and  found 
that  it  gives  rise  to  ranch  greater  errors  than  tlie  former.  In  the  former 
method  it  is  sufficient  to  focus  an  obji-ct  exactly  the  natural  size.  Two 
strips  on  a  dark  ground,  one  of  whidi  is  pasted  on  the  ground  surface  of 
the  focussing  aereen,  enable  this  to  hi  done  with  ease.  In  employing  the 
other  method,  it  ia  naceaeary  to  measure  the  size  of  the  image  on  the  matt 
sorfaoe  of  the  focussing  aereen  with  great  accuracy,  which  is  still  attended 
with  difficnlty,  even  when  a  millimetre  scale  (which  is  not  easily  seen)  is 
angiaved  npon  it. 

To  make  measuremeate  of  Zeiss'  objectives  I  have  employed  both 
methods,  and  have  regolarly  found  that  Stolze's  method  gives  much 
greater  errors  than  SCethe's.  For  determining  the  effective  aperture  the 
Htcinheil  method  appears  preferable  to  Hiethe's,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not 
aaaaaailate  unscrewing  the  objective.  I  have  encountered  instances  in 
aluUiUiS  is  impoesibla.  Meaanring  the  circle  of  illumination,  however, 
eerily  gives  riae  to  errora  which  I  will  consider  later. 

Supposing  the  circular  image  has  been  aaoertainod,  we  arc  still  a  con- 
siderable way  from  knowing  the  size  of  the  plate  which  may  be  used. 
The  accompanying  table  shows  the  different  dimensions  which  the 
image-field  must  posaaas  to  cover  plates  of  the  ordinary  sizes. 


■baofnatn.  <ta> 

9xM 
13x16 
18x18 
18x91 
18x34 
31x36 
34x80 

16 
•     20 

aa-s 

34-7 

80 

84 

88 

Tfana,  if  1-3/be  the  effcotive  image-field,  and  the  foens  19  cm.,  then 
1-8  X  19  =  23-8  is  the  diameter  of  the  effective  image-field,  which,  as 
shown  by  the  table,  will  completcty  cover  a  18 ;:  18  plate. 

In  general  I  regard  as  good  an  objective  when,  with  aperture y'C  and 
a  stop  f-iO,  it  will  give  good  definition  over  the  whole  of  the  plate 
employed.  With  full  aperture  an  objective  may  be  regarded  as  good 
when  It  gives  a  sharply  defined  round  imago  of /-36. 

Photi-jraplii'chr  Milthciliingcii.  rrofessor  Dr.  H.  W.  Vo'uu 
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<!^ur  lEHttorial  ^atle. 

Sun  Abtists. — No.  5. 

Kogtux  Paul,  Trench,  Trflbner,  &  Co. 
Thk  subject  of  this  number  of  -Sun  Artists  is  the  late  Mrs.  Cameron. 
Four  of  her  pictures  form  the  illustrations.  These,  thanks  to  the  various 
reproducers,  surpass  in  technical  excellence  those  of  her  works  printed 
in  silver  from  tne  oripnal  negatives — at  any  rate,  any  we  have  seen. 
Two  of  these  are  portraits  respectively  of  Lord  Tennyson  and  Sir 
John  Herschel.  Of  the  latter  we  may  say  that  it  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted  she  did  not  make  better  use  of  her  opportunity  and  produce 
a  more  noble  portrait  of  that  eminent  man.  The  engraver  has  done 
his  part  of  the  work  well,  and  by  occasional  employment  of  the 
roulette  has  softened  in  some  measure  what  would  otherwise  have 
given  patchiness.  In  T/ie  Kiss  of  Peace  a  lady  with  a  lacka- 
daisical expression  is  resting  her  nose  upon  the  forehead  of  a 
vounger  woman  of  sedate  coimtenance,  her  wearied  look  giving 
eloquent  expression  to  her  sense  of  the  great  length  of  the  photo- 
grapher's exposure,  for,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  text,  "  Mrs. 
Cameron  gave  very  long  exposures,  ranging  in  duration  from  one  to 
five  minutes."  It  appears  that  Mrs.  Cameron  in  1865  sent  some 
photographs  to  the  Exliibitlon  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  Scot- 
land, and  because  a  medal  was  awarded  to  H.  P.  Robinson's  Brenda, 
and  none  to  her,  the  writer  of  the  text  in  the  present  number  of  Sun 
Artists,  Dr.  Emerson,  says,  more  sua,  "  Had  Mrs.  Cameron  been  well 
advised  she  would  never  had  entered  for  these  contemptible  exhibi- 
tions; the  judges  were  incompetent,  her  competitors  beneath  con- 
tempt, and  her  public  uneducated."  Dr.  Emerson  doubtless  considers 
this  and  numerous  similar  expressions  clever,  but  we  are  afraid  his 
readers  will  fail  to  perceive  in  them  other  than  the  utterances  of  a 
disappointed,  unappreciated  man,  thq  quality  of  whose  own  works 
places  him  in  a  species  of  isolation  from  the  photographic  artists  of 
the  times.  With  a  wider  experience  his  style  will  change.  For  the 
eake  of  an  estimable  periodical,  Sun  Artists,  we  are  sorry  to  see  an 
essay  containing  so  many  offensive  phrases  occupying  its  hitherto 
admirable  pages.  With  this  exception  the  work  maintains  its  high 
position. 


RECENT   PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  18,723. — "System  of  Jleclianisni  for  the  Automatic  Cliange  of  Plates  in 
Photographic  App.-u-atns,  to  be  called  'The  Triumph.'"  A.  ToBV. — baled 
Ifovanber  19, 1890. 

No.  18,734. — "An  Improved  Form  of  Apparatus  for  keepiug  Dishes  con- 
taining Liquids  in  Regular  Motion  ;  specially  for  Use  in  the  Practice  of  Photo- 
graphy."   J.  W.  Hunter. — Dated  IS'mviidxr  19,  1890. 

No.  18,749.— "  Improvements  in  Machinery  for  Prmting,  Finishing,  and  Pro- 
ducing Photographs."    J.  E.  Thornton. — Dated  Noreniber  20,  1890. 

No.  18,967.— "Improvements  relating  to  Photographic  Printing  Presses." 
L.  J.  Selukr.— />nte<  Novembc,-  22,  1890. 


Mtttim^  Qf  SoctetteiE{« 


MEETINGS  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


D*Ua<IlMttai(. 


December  2 . 

..         2. 

2. 

2. 


Name  of  Society. 


Carlisle  and  County 

North  London  , 

Holmfirth  

Sntton 

Sheffield  Photo.  Society 

Paisley  * , 

Bolton  Club  

Coventry  and  Midland  

Edinburgh  Photo,  Society  .... 

Photographic  Club 

Bolton  Photographic  Society  . 

Leeds  

Dundee  and  East  of  Scotland . 
Glasffow  Photo.  Association.... 

London  and  Prorinoial 

Sheffield  Camera  Club   


Place  of  Meeting. 


CathedralHall,57,Castle-st.,Carlisle 
Wellington  Hall,  Islington,  N. 

Sutton  Scientific  Soc,  l,Grove-rd. 
Masonic  Hall,  Surrey-street. 
Paislfiy  Museum.  / 

The  Studio,  Chancery-lane,  Bolton. 
The  Dispensary,  Coventry. 
Professional  Hall,20,  George-street. 
Anderton's  Hotel.Fleet-street,  E.C. 
The  Baths,  Bridgman-street. 
Leeds  Mechanics'  Institute. 
Lamb's  Hotel.  Dundee. 
Philosophical  Rooms,  207,  Bath-st. 
Masons  Hall  Tavern ,  Basinghall-st. 
'Whitcley'8lnstitute,NewSurrey-st. 


PUOTOGRAPHIC  society  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
November  25.— Technical  Meetmg.— Mr.  W.  Bedford  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  CHAi'.\tAH  ,JosK.s  .said  that  it  had  been  stated  that  platinum  priiits 
iwcanie  weakened  by  treatment  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  Some  one  had 
said  that  the  sepia  prints  were  reduced  in  this  way,  but  the  Platinotype  Com- 
pany had  stated  tliat  the  black  prints  were  thus  affected. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  recalled  a  statement  made  some  time  since  that  rl.'^tinum 
prints  were  much  weakened  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid. 


Tlie  Chairman  inquired  if  it  was  known  what  was  the  difference  between 
the  image  of  the  sepia  and  the  black-toned  platinotypes. 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  the  preparation  was  supposed  to  he  a  secret,  but  if 
cupric  chloride  or  mercuric  chloride  were  .idded  to  the  platinum  solution  before 
putting  it  upon  the  paper,  it  made  a  very  marked  difference  in  the  colour  of 
the  image.  Tlie  one-tive-hundredtli  part  of  mercuric  chloride  added  to  the 
solution  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect.  Mr.  Willis,  he  believed,  thought 
that  the  brown  image  was  due  to  an  oxide  of  platinum  ;  but  he  (Mr.  Jones) 
did  not  think  it  possible.  '  He  tliought  both  deposits  were  the  metal,  and 
nothing  else.  A  change  of  appearance  might  not  be  due  to  a  solvent  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  intensity  of  a  negative  w.as  reduced  by  that  iicid,  l)ut 
he  did  not  infer  any  solvent  ivction  from  that  fact.  Two  photographers  with 
whom  he  was  acquainted,  living  in  different  parts  and  unknown  to  each  other, 
had  told  him  that  they  u.sed  acid  to  reduce  their  negatives,  and  were  obliged 
to  be  careful  not  to  let  the  action  go  too  far,  or  the  negative  would  be  too  thin. 

The  Chairman  said  that  with  negatives  developed  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  sulphite,  acid  had  no  reducing  effect.  Tlie  alteration  caused  by  it 
was  due  to  a  change  to  a  grey  colour,  which  in  the  sulphite  negative  wa.s 
already  there. 

Mr.  Mackie  remarked  that  with  regard  to  the  action  of  sulphite  in  inducing 
black  tone  in  the  deposit,  he  could  not  find  that  it  took  place  in  collodio- 
bromide.  If  one  of  the  red-toned  coUodio-bromide  lantern  slides  were  treated 
with  acid,  would  the  colour  be  thereby  altered  ? 

Mr.  A.  Cowan  said  that  sometimes  it  would  not  be  at  all  altered.  He  did 
not  find  much  alteration  of  colour  even  by  treatment  with  perchloride  of  iron. 

The  plates  and  proofs  sent  by  Colonel  Waterhouse  in  illustration  of  the 
reversing  process  for  the  production  of  direct  positives  were  then  handed 
round.  One  treated  with  thio-sinamine  alone  added  to  the  eikonogen  de- 
veloper was  only  partly  reversed.  In  another,  in  which  bichromate  had  been 
used  in  conjunction  with  thio-sinamine,  reversal  was  more  complete,  as  was  the 
plate  developed  by  phenyl  thlo-carbamide. 

ITie  Chairman  then  referred  to  the  process  published  some  years  since  by 
Mr.  T.  Bolas,  in  which  a  coUodio-bromide  plate  was  treated  with  bichromate 
before  exposure  in  order  to  produce  reversed  image.  He  had  never  succeeded 
with  this  process  in  getting  clearer  images  than  those  shown  by  Colonel 
Waterhouse. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harbison  said  that  Captain  Abney  had  staled  that  it  is  easy  to 
get  reversal  when  there  is  a  trace  of  an  oxidising  agent  in  the  film.  Some 
time  since  he  had  thought  that  thio-sinamine  shonld  !«  useful  in  the  developer, 
and  had  tried  to  obtain  some  for  experimenting,  but  found  that  the  nearest  he 
could  get  to  obtaining  it  was  to  order  sinamine  from  Germany  and  convert  it 
into  thio-sinamine  himself,  so  he  gave  up  the  experiment.  On  the  question  of 
dyes,  Mr.  Harrison  added  that  Professor  Hummler,  of  Leeds,  had  read  a  paper 
some  time  since  in  order  to  dispel  the  prevailing  idea  with  reference  to  the 
fugitive  character  of  coal-tar  dyes.  He  found  that  many  of  them  wer& 
fugitive,  but  not  in  a  larger  proportion  than  dyes  from  other  sources.  Eosine 
dyes  were  especially  wanting  in  permanence. 

THE  LONDON  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
NovKMBKR  20, — Mr.  G.  Nesbitt  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Mackie  called  attention  to  an  editorial  statement  in  one  of  the  photo- 
graphic papers  in  connexion  with  the  making  of  lantern  slides,  that  the  coUodio- 
bromide  process  is  a  far  more  difficult  process  to  work  than  the  wet  collodion, 
and  inquired  whether  tliat  was  so  in  the  experience  of  the  members.  He  added 
that  probably  of  all  processes  the  colloilio-bromide  is  the  easiest  to  work,  and 
requires  the  least  time  for  all  the  operations  concerned  in  it. 

The  Chairman  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Mackie's  statement.  The  coUodio- 
bromide  was  the  most  convenient  for  lantern  slides  of  any. 

A  question  from  the  box  was  read  : — "  What  is  the  action  of  the  ferricyanide 
and  uranium  intensifier  on  the  silver  image  ? " 

Mr.  P.  EvERiTT  had  tried  it  once  but  would  not  do  so  .again. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Teape  said  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  his  experience 
and  the  statement  of  an  anthority  on  the  subject — Mr.  Howard  Farmer.  That 
gentleman  had  said  thiit  the  deposit  found  was  insoluble.  He  (Mr.  Teape)  had 
used  the  process  for  years,  and  found  it  very  good,  but  it  was  necessary  that 
the  final  washing  should  be  of  but  short  duration.  If  the  plate  was  left  for 
some  hours  in  the  water  the  intensification  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  nega- 
tive was  left  as  thin  as  at  first.  He  found  tliat  ten  or  twenty  minutes  was  quite 
sufficient.  If,  however,  the  negative  had  beeu  somewhat  over-intensified  a 
longer  stay  in  the  water  sufficed — by  dissolving  out  some  of  the  product  of  the 
intensifying  process — to  reduce  it  to  tlie  required  amount. 

Mr.  Mackie  thought  that  the  constituents  of  some  waters  might  account  for 
an  effect  npon  a  deposit  which  was  not  necessarily  soluble  in  pure  water.  At 
Hudilersfield  the  water  was  especially  highly  charged  with  mineral  substances 
that  sometimes  had  a  decided  effect  upon  photogi'aphic  processes. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hastings  agreed  that  solubility  alone  might  not  be  the  cause  of 
the  fading  away  of  the  intensified  image,  but  there  might  be  a  chemical  change 
in  it. 

Mr.  George  Newman  was  elected  a  member. 


CAMERA  CLUB. 
November  20, — Mr.  H.  M.  Elder,  M.A,,  occupied  the  chair. 

Mr.  A.  Pringle  gave  an  address  on  .'*;«(,•  Old  I'lvcesses  of  Making  Lantern 
Slides.  , 

Previous  to  the  lecture  Count  Priraoli,  of  Rome,  handed  round  a  large  andij 
excellent  series  of  instantaneous  photographs  and  other  larger  work  of  his  ownV 
production.    An  exceptionally  interesting  one  represented  an  indoor  function^ 
with  the  Pope  seated  in  full  ceremony.    This  bad  been  given  ten  secondsj 
detective  fashion,  but  the  figures  during  the  time  had  not  moved.    To  shorn 
the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  amateurs  in  Italy,  it  was  observed  that  Couno 
Prinioli  had  made  over  thirty  thousand  exposures  in  the  last  two  years  or  soJ 
and  sets  his  little  photographic  account  for  th.it  period  at  2000/.  J 

Mr,  PniNGLE,  in  his  lecture,  commenced  by  gainsaying  assertions  to  the  effecf 
that  lantern-slide  pictures  did  not  come  within  the  domain  of  art.    He  insists 
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on  >  hi^  Kale  of  liflfcHTic  dear  shadowi,  aad  wannth  of  coloor.  He  aportirely 
•amerted  that  the  Mreea  pictnn*  conld  aaailT  be  made  as  natonliatic  or  as 
•leanito  a«  the  ipaakar  liked  hj  nryinc  Ui  diiUace  (h>m  the  sheet,  and  if 
rough  (orftce  was  the  aim,  theo  all  thu  had  to  be  done  was  to  oae  a  good 
fain  tntreUhif  n>  w  a  Mreen.  Ha  thM  proceeded  to  gim  the  (ormnlc, 
woifclM  detaUi,  aiM  diatioctiTe  diaiaet«tatiea  in  connaifaa  wKh  aereial  old' 
~  "  wet  colladion,  coOodio-albaiiiai.  Ite. ;  aad  he  illos- 
liUtiag  on  the  lenni  comparatiTa  ilides  la  theaercral 

9amr  juaimtltm  Miowad. 

'it,  December  4,  Mr.  Henry  8tanw]r  vtU  read  a  paper  on  Ao/2ai/« 
fllmt. 

m 

NORTH  lONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIBTY. 
s'omnn  18,— Rar.  K.  Haaly  in  tha  ekalr. 
TIm  nialiiaaa  ihowed  ia*«ml  priata  oa  Trft  ipecimen  platea,  films,  and 

Tha  laatata  waa  thaa  fot  into  laqaMtluB,  aad  mbm  aaeallaat  lUdea  by 
-«TCfBl  of  the  Bamben  were  axhibitad. 


SOUTH  LONDON'  PHOTOOKAPHIC  SOCIErr. 
'  '!<  VtUmj  aad  Batordar.  Norenber  SI  aad  S2,  the  Mooad  annual  exhibition 
-.1  tha  aodatr  waa  haU.  The  pietnm  vert  divided  iala  foor  cUaae*,  tlie 
jndfH  faafa«  Maaan.  Leon  Wamctkr,  A.  R.  Dnaaar,  aad  J.  TraiU  Taylor, 
whose  awaMs  wan  as  follow*:— Clau  A,  for  "Bast  naaral  work,"  mlrer 
awdal,  Mr.  W.  Bka :  hnMa  nadaL  Mr.  T.  C.  Kirby.  CTaas  B,  for  '•  Pictnre* 
talMaeatha8odttraszaania«,''d«waadal.  Mr.J.  P.  KeUjr:  bronze  medal, 
Mr.  H.  K  rknaar.  daa  C,  "  Local  vWva."  Mr.  K.  W.  Webb.  ClaaD,  "  Lan- 
tern tlUUa,' flnt,  Mr.  W.  Riee ;  aeoo«i.Mr.  H  K  Panaar;  both  of  whoa  were 
•tivjualilte)!,  u  liktj  had  bcsa  awarded  bm*!*!"  in  other  flisiai,  tharalbre  the 
><toaa  aedal  waa  ginai  to  Mr.  K  Bt^att. 

Itoa  vara  a  aaaihar  «f  taa  aahOlto  •■  view,  and  tha  attaaisnw  on  both 
nlgbla  was  laffe,  the  haU  being  |nihil  to  iU  ntao>t  ea|iacit]r. 


HOLBORN  C&MSRA  CLIR 
NViTunn  21._Mr  P.  J.  Cobb  ia  tha  ckfr. 

Mr.  UiaaacT  TMoitnos  gave  a  laetan  on  CUnridr  of  Silrrt  SmHltiom 
I'^tftT  (ass  page  76U    Aflar  ihriM  Iha  Isrtare,  Mr.  Tbompeoa  proessdsd  to 

'oa  ao«M  ptinta  ia  a  combinantoafip  aad  Aziiig  bath,  aad  after  aqassmlag  a 
rew  prials  m  aa  rasMsllsd  iroa  fm»  and  oa  a  pttee  of  Booad  oaaa,  be 
moaalad  a  tciat  la  the  war  ho  rasoMaaadad  withoot  aajr  loss  of  moss. 

la  tha  illiiMslDB  whkh  faUowsd,  Mr.  A.  J.  OoLonro  ssid  hs  hadfaoad  H 
ail  — sry  ia  hot  waathsr  ar  ia  a  hat  laaoi  to  [mt  the  print*  ia  a  pralimiaarjr 
lath  ofalaai  to  haidsa  tha  Urn.  Ia  hot  air  the  )>rintjs  after  bsing  placed  in 
tha  flMt  h<k  had  w  Hta  Iwarfi.  Ha  paaraUy  soaked  UmibLi  a  t«i  par 
ssat.MlaBsMar«fenaMabHifarab«it>«aaiiaatashalantoaiag.  Hai 

Balpbocraalds  of ammoalni ^.....^.,. Sldiadais. 

CUorUaofsBid S   graias. 

Wstar ^ IS 


He  rarr  highly  praitsd  tha  ehkcMs  «f  silrsr  eainlsioa  paoar. 
Mr.  T.  &  CKsao  said  dol^  tha  iart  jrsar  or  so  hs  had 
paper  to  a  giaat  aztesit,  bat  had  foMld  the  coabiasd  toaiog  sad  SxiBg  bath 


■ada  ariatotv 


rsry  li 

The  BKcting  cJoaod  with  a  rota  of  thaal  ■  to  Mr.  Thonpsoa  fer  his  instmctire 

Dwiig  lha  evaaiab  priata  oa  tha  varfoaa  conuaaraiBl  btaads  of  thin  paper, 
MWftMBBsfflinisaitea.-  • 


aad  Ooidliv;  aad  tiet^at  sent  by  the 


THE  LANTER.V  80<IBn". 
Sonmoi  Mw— lahiUtioa  of  laatsn  sUdaa  lor  ntamben  and  their  friend*.  A 
-daetiaa  ofahoat  aiasty  aUdss  wars  ahowa  oa  the  acreen,  and  .viveral  lantern 
■ttanhiasali  waa  thai  ahowa  jneMoally  ia  opeiatioB,  asmely,  the  kalaido- 
»eopsb  paadiseops^  aydoMBfaapa^  mA  wrtieal  sHarhmaat  Tha  earion*  sfllMta 
rambis  of  balag  {aodaead  by  somm  af  thaas  iartnmenta  appeared  to  be  soaia- 
what  fai  the  oatare  of  a  nrelatioa  to  nany  of  tho<e  prtacnt. 


Wliirh    lb 

(Vr     • 
Ntr     ' 


ORKXNOCK  CAMKKA  CLITR 

*h«  NoTsahar  Mestiag  of  this  Club,  on  ThorMlay  ereoinfi,  Mr.  T.  N. 

TBOSo,  of  Olssgna^  gava  a  pr^sr  sad  ilenonatrsUoe  on  Thr  f  >  nf  an 

"thm;  f%amtei   nt  M»lmqfimf  •!•><  Knliieimi/  and  i«  thr.  ilal-ing  of 

That*  waa  aa  aasDMaoaly  lane  attaadanca  of  oamben  an<l 

"ita«  fer  ths  tnl  ttes,  sons  bdias 

«  ths  PiasHsat  of  tha  Qnb,  introduced  tha  lectarer,  and 
rm*  to  Hhe  mat  iaslmctiTe  ps|>er  on  Wh  Coilodim 


..in  had  dvaa  ahoat  a  year  ago. 
.["r  will  bafeaat  oa  page  ,S8.) 


mnminator,  as 


'  »  yarr)  long,  a  font  lilirh 
Ml  io«ide  aad  Ik' 


tA  the  meeting,  cooMnteil  of  an  olilong 
i?ht   inched  broaii. 


light".     A 

an  spertan  at  t:  t  nniformly 

apaliM  of  batag  penrciiy  mpn"!  iii  anv  prnportionn  by  a 

laced.     A  Biia  liiMpanat  mMect,  taeh  as  a  dravina  or 

■h.  roold  ba  piMadMteths  box.  an<l  wan  an  weU  W,U-\ 

rom  the  oaoal  tnaldawmr  rt-fl'- 

<  'trameat,  tho  lectarer  \iro-:t^ 

-  >m  a  lantara-sbe  aigatlre.    Tn.-     .■„.,y..„;  ..„.; 

ot  their  opal  plates  aad  tbnujh  the  devtloper  a«e<i 


was  pynvsoda  inst<iiid  of  the  ferrons  oxalate  ii!>ually  recommended,  the  resultx 
well  npheld  their  good  repatation.  Mr.  Armstrong  next  copied  a  pen-and-ink 
drawing,  and  then  made  a  lantern  slide  on  a  Mawson  &  Swan  plate  from  a 
whole-plate  negative  of  the  steamer  Columba  at  Princes  Pier.  .\11  the  develop- 
ing waa  done  under  the  eyes  of  the  audience,  and  every  particular  ^iven  that 
could  poeaibly  help  members  to  understand  and  afterwards  carry  out  the 
variooa  prooeases. 

The  Club  afterwards  unanimously  decided  that  instead  of  an  exhibition  of 
framed  work  in  January  next  there  should  be  two  lantern  ni^ts,  and  that  the 
Council  should  be  empowered  to  make  arrangements  accordingly. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES' 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
NOVKMBIB  IV-&lr.  J.  P.  Gibeon  in  the  chair. 

The  snbjectTor  the  evening  being  a  deuionstntion  of  Thr  Plalinoliipf  I'l-ocfsa 
by  Messrs.  M.  Anty  and  J.  fike,  Mr.  Pikk,  in  introducing  the  suhject,  read  a 
paper  [see  page  759J. 

Mr.  Adtt  theo  proceeded  to  demonstrate  Tht  Hot  Bath  Process,  developing 
a  large  number  of  printa  in  view  of  the  members. 

Mr.  PiKi  afterwards  showed  the  working  of  The  Cold  Bath  1',-oci-ss,  ami 
Rtered  especially  to  its  greater  range  of  tones  as  compared  with  the  older 
method. 

Both  demonstratioas  were  e<]ually  successful,  and  the  resulting  prints  very 
much  admired  by  the  members 

The  Ho«.  SacRBTABT  annonocol  that  over  \il.  hud  keen  subscribed  by  the 
members  towards  the  porehase  of  a  new  optical  Untem  for  the  A.-<sociatioii. 


GLASGOW  AND  WB5T  OF  S<X)TlJ4Nn  AMATEIR  PHOTOtJRAPHIC 

.ViSOCIATION. 
NnvSMBKR  17,— Mr.  Archibald  Watson  in  the  chair. 

After  the  nsnal  bosineas  and  election  of  twelve  new  mcm1<ers,  Mr.  W. 
(iniowni  read  a  paper  on  The  hrrttcpment  nf  A'etjaliret,  folloHol  by  a 
discnaskm.  j 

A  auBber  of  tmaspanodas  by  Mr.  Miller,  iUnsttaug  a  tour  in  IIollau<l 
with  tha  hand  camera,  war*  shown  on  tha  screen  by  means  of  the  limelight 
lantara.  Tbass  srare  followed  by  a  number  of  other  transpsrendes  by  various 
mcmben. 


AT  a 


ANOTHER  NEW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
_  held  at  "The  Old  Lyceum,"  Bailey-street,  Rochdale,  on  Monday 
avaalag,  tlM''Roebdale  Photoj^raphic  Society  was  duly  forme<l,  Mr.  Spedding, 
EdBaaoHrtrsst,  Ronhdale,  being  appointed  Secretary  pro  ten. 

There  waa  a  good  attendance,  twenty  members  joining  in  the  room.  .Subscrip- 
tion, b.  per  annum.  Meetings  to  be  held  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  each  month, 
except  in  December,  which  is  fixed  for  the  third  Monday. 

After  the  above  had  been  sgrsed  to,  W.  T.  M<  Ki.nsun  gave  a  short  demon- 
stration on  Prinlitig  m  Carton,  which  wss  much  appreciated  by  the  audience, 
none  of  whom  had  ever  seen  the  process. 

Tim  lOi.  6f/.  Presto  Detective  Camera  aad  outfit  (Pranks'  patent)  was  also 
shown  and  admired  for  its  efficiency  and  small  cost. 


— ^     '^'Wf  Owrssfsadasis  AeaU  nnrt  writ*  on  Mk  mIm  0/  Ui« 

TONING  PRINTS. 

To  the  EoiTOR. 

Sn, — Allow  me  throogh  your  columns  to  thank  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith  for 
his  kindneaa  in  coming  forward  to  help  a  stranger,  though,  unfortunately, 
the  plmi  h«  recommends  doen  not  answer  with  nie,  as  after  the  salt  water 
bath,  my  prints  absolutaly  refuse  to  tone  at  all !  My  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  good  tone  has  now  gone  on  for  over  six  months,  and  though  I  have 
hod  upwards  of  thirty  years'  experience,  I  own  myself,  for  the  present, 
thoroughly  beaten  ;  hence  my  letter  to  you  for  help,  as  the  trouble  has 
been  a  serious  loss  to  me,  besides  the  worry  and  vexation. 

I  will  OS  briefly  as  possible  now  detail  my  method  of  working  and  the 
difficulties  that  occur.  All  the  best  brands  of  double  albuiDeiiiKed  papers 
have  been  tried,  with  nearly  the  same  result — almost  an  impossibility  to 
seoore  a  rich  purple  tone — the  tones  being  mostly  brown  of  more  or  les-n 
unpleasant  shades.  I  work  as  follows : — Bath  fifty  to  sixty  grains  silver, 
nentral ;  floating  time,  five  minutes.  Blot  off  and  thoroughly  ilry  the 
paper.  The  prints  out  of  the  frames  are  everj-thing  one  can  wish  in  look 
—  rich  purple  brown,  slight  bronzing  in  shadows,  cool  half  tones. 
Washed  in  three  or  more  changes  of  water  until  all  niilkiness  disappears, 
then  phiced  in  acetate  toning  bath,  in  a  minute  or  two  the  prints  begin 
to  change  and  pass  through  various  shades  until  of  an  intense  purple- 
blue  whilst  laying  in  the  dish  ;  by  transmitted  light  the  prints  are  now  a 
deep  re<l,  and  if  fixed  at  this  stage,  the  finished  print  is  quito  foxy. 
According  to  the  maker's  directions.  I  try  to  push  the  toning  further, 
until  "  bluish  "  by  trnnnmiiiril  light :  but  it  is  seldom  or  never  possible  to 
do  this,  and  the  prints  ure.  when  dry,  of  a  browny-black— certainly  not 
purple— in  spite  of  an  enormous  amount  of  over-toning.  Now,  what 
appears  most  extraordinary  is,  that  must  often  in  the  same  bath  many  of 
the  prints  do  not  pass  through  the  purple  shades  at  all,  but  turn  to  n 
leathery  brown  tint,  and  no  treatment  will  niter  them,  prolonged  stay  in 
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the  bath  only  bleaching  them  till  they  are  quite  useless,  apart  from  bad 
tone.  I  have  tried  the  lime,  borax,  tungstate,  and  carbonate  of  soda 
baths  with  no  improvement ;  also  plain  gold  and  water.  As  to  the  papers 
themselves,  I  know  that  all  of  them  will  take  rich  purple  and  even  black 
tones,  but  I  cannot  find  out  in  what  respect  my  practice  is  wrong.  The 
chemicals,  though  above  suspicion,  have  all  been  changed  several  times. 
The  toning  baths  are  allowed  to  ripen  before  use,  and  their  perfect 
condition  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  I  have  had  prints  in  over  two  hours 
without  mealiness  or  excessive  bleaching,  though  they  appeared  fully 
toned  on  the  surface  in  about  ten  to  twelve  minutes.  I  have  heard  of 
similar  troubles  to  mine,  but  not  no  persistent,  for  at  present  I  cannot 
rely  upon  any  day's  batch  of  prints  being  presentable. 
I  may  sum  up  the  results  of  my  recent  experiences  as  follows  : — 

1.  Some  prints  change  in  the  toning  bath  in  twelve  to  fifteen  minutes 
to  a  deep  rich  blue  with  a  trace  of  purple  ;  when  fixed  they  are  a  fairly 
good  brown. 

2.  From  the  game  paper  and  the  same  iieriatire"  in  the  same  bath  others 
only  take  a  brown  leathery  tone ;  no  treatment  altei-s  them.     Why  ? 

3.  Other  prints  under  same  conditions  in  the  toning  bath  only  take  on 
a  brownish-black  tone,  without  any  glowing  warmth  in  the  deep  shadows, 
and  with  a  tendency  to  a  yellow  look  in  the  lighter  parts ;  these  are  of  a 
greeny-brown  when  finished.    Why  ? 

I  consider  the  most  beautiful  photograph  should  be  of  purple  verging 
on  blue  tone,  with  cool  half  tones,  and  rich  glowing  shadows  of  an  almost 
crimson  lake  tint,  the  whole  effect  to  my  eyes  being  a  rich  purple  with  a 
shade  of  blue.  According  to  former  experience,  I  ought  to  get  this  (from 
Ijood  negatives)  by  toning  to  just  a  shade  deeper  than  I  want  the  finished 
print ;  but  I  cannot  do  so  now,  except  by  a  complete  departure  from  the 
usual  course.  With  the  single  albumenised  paper,  floating  on  a  weak 
bath  and  fuming  with  ammonia,  I  can  mostly  get  what  I  have  described 
above ;  but  there  are  objections  to  the  single  paper  in  practice,  and  the 
fuming  is  a  complication  which  I  wish  to  avoid,  and  as  it  is  not  much 
used  in  this  country,  I  assume  that  the  greater  part  of  the  photographs  I 
see  in  shop  windows  and  showcases  4ire  produced  by  what  I  term  the 
"  straight- forward  "  mode  of  working.  In  fact,  I  know  of  several  instances 
where  it  is  so,  and  that  one  or  other  of  the  popular  brands  of  double 
paper  is  used. 

Mr.  Smith  attributes  the  trouble  he  experienced  to  irregular  washing 
liefore  toning  ;  but  on  most  occasions  when  a  print  has  had  only  a  veiy 
short  washing  the  toning  has  taken  place  extra  quickly,  and,  if  anything, 
with  a  finer  tone  than  the  others,  though  here  again  I  have  met  with 
singular  contr:ulictions.  As  I  now  and  again  get  the  right  tone,  I  am  not 
.seeking  the  unattainable,  but  wish  to  secure  it  as  a  regular  thing,  without 
having  to  throw  out  daily  half  the  prints.  I  cannot  suppose  that  all 
printers  do  this.  Though  the  most  general  tone  is  brown,  which  is  nnich 
more  easily  obtainable  than  a  pui-ple  or  black,  there  are  many  who,  like 
myself,  prefer  these  tones,  and  I  cannot  suppose  that  these  suffer  the 
daily  waste  and  uncertainty  that  I  do.  I  could  fill  the  whole  of  The 
Beitish  Jocrsal  of  Photogkaphv  with  an  account  of  the  many  curious 
facts  and  discrepancies  that  I  have  noticed,  but  space  forbids,  and  if  you 
will  kindly  publish  this  letter  it  will,  I  hope,  elicit  correspondence  that 
•will  prove  of  benefit  to  others  besides. — I  am,  yours,  <&c., 

134,  HooU-riiatl,  Cheater,  S'ovcmber  22,  1820.  M.  Haegre.\ve8. 


FEBBIDCYANIDE  HYPO  BATH. 

2'o  the  Editor. 
Sib, — This  will  be  found  useful  as  a  final  in  cases  of  old  and  partially 
discoloured  paper.  Some  time  ago  I  came  upon  a  packet  that  I  had 
bought  ready  sensitised,  and  overlooked.  It  seemed  hopeless,  but  by 
printing  deeply  and  using  the  above  bath  to  finish  with  I  got  very  fair 
prints.  Am  afraid  platinum-toned  are  not  amenable  to  this  treatment, 
Pt  is  stubborn.— I  am,  yonrg,  &c.,  F.  J.  Quick. 


SUNJ  ARTISTS. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir,— I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  surprise  on  reading  Mr.  Mansfield's 
communication  and  your  footnote  on  the  same  in  your  issue  of  last  week. 

Surely,  it  your  correspondent  had  any  doubi  on  the  genuineness  of 
the  pictures  in  our  last  number,  he  should,  in  the  first  place,  have  com- 
municated with  those  responsible  for  their  publication,  and  not  prejudice 
the  number  in  the  eyes  of  the  photographic  connnunity  by  ii  note  of 
alarm  in  your  columns.  His  apprehen.sions,  however,  have  little  founda- 
tion in  fact.  The  four  reproductions  of  Mrs.  Cameron's  subjects 
accurately  represent  tlie  pictures  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  work 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  most  skilful  engraver,  and  one,  moreover, 
ix>nversant  with  Dr.  Emerson's  views  on  the  "  immoral  retoucher." 

So  far  as  Dr.  Emerson  is  concerned,  he  no  doubt  will  answer  for  him- 
self in  due  time  ;  but  I  may  at  once  say  that  his  essay  was  written  long 
before  tlie  engravings  were  finished,  and  conseijuently  his  appreciation  is 
not  based  on  them. 

The  evidence  Mr.  Mansfield  brings  forward  in  support  of  his  contention 
strikes  me  as  singularly  inconclusive.  He  states  that  "  many,  many 
years  ago  "  ho  saw  "  several  pictures  by  Mrs.  Cameron  "  at  an  exhibition, 
which  were  spoilt  (artistically  speaking)  by'"  faulty  manipulation,  which 
produced  on  the  prints  spot  marks  and  dark  patches." 


It  will  be  ob.served  that  he  neither  specifies  the  pictures  in  which  he 
observed  these  blemishes,  nor  does  he  give  us  the  means  of  identifying 
them,  beyond  very  vague  indications  as  to  time  and  phux. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  four  pictures  we  have  reproduced  were  not 
among  the  "several  pictures"  which  so  vividly  affected  him  at  that 
remote  period.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  "faulty  manipulation"  he 
complains  of  occurred  in  the  printing,  and  not  in  the  production  of  the 
negatives. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  almost  complete  exhibition  of 
Mrs.  Cameron's  pictures  given  at  the  Camera  Club  but  a  few  months  ago 
there  was  not  a  picture  which  could  fauly  be  said  to  be  disfigured  with 
"  spot  marks  and  dark  patches."  This  exhibition  attracted  considerable 
attention  at  the  time,  and  I  feel  sure  there  are  many  who  could  come 
forward  to  bear  me  out  in  this  statement.  "  The  poor  critics  who  were 
so  cruelly  lashed"  (many-of  whom  are  fortunately  still  alive)  had  ample 
opportunity  to  revise  their  judgment  of  years  ago  on  this  occasion  ;  that 
they  did  not  avail  themselves  of  it  is  ample  comment  on  Mr.  Mansfield's 
argument. 

The  four  subjects  we  have  reproduced  were  selected  from  the  pictures 
shown  on  this  occasion,  and  whatever  "clean  manipulation,"  over  and 
above  the  "  clean  manipulation  "  there  evident,  is  due  entirely  to  the 
quality  imparted  by  photogravure,  and  to  the  necessities  of  the  process. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  champion  in  these  remarks  the  cause  of  any 
school  of  photography ;  I  am  very  content  to  confine  myself  merely  to 
the  task  of  dissipating  an  unfounded  impression,  so  far  as  it  affects  the 
reputation  of  this  Association. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

W.  A.  Booed,  Hon.  Sec.  "Sun  Artiets"  AssocUiliuit. 

7,  Temple  Chambers,  Templc-ineuue,  K.C. 

A  NEW  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGEAPHIC  ABT. 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  think  your  correspondent,  "  A  Trading  Artist,"  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  community  for  his  well-meant  hints.  Doubtless  he  is 
quite  right  in  discarding  his  good  lenses  and  buyinj;  cheap  ones ;  still, 
his  plan  is  not  half  complete.  Certainly,  as  he  says,  he  is  "  in  the 
fashion  ; "  but  nowadays,  if  one  is  to  be  considered  a  true  artist,  it  is  not 
sufficient  merely  to  be  in  the  fashion — one  must  aspire  to  lead  it. 

A  very  short  time  ago  I  should  have  trembled  to  express  an  opinion  on 
matters  artistic,  but  now  I  have  learnt  that  lack  of  knowledge  is  no  reason 
for  remaining  silent.  Thanks  to  modern  teachings,  and  my  own  powers  of 
pursuing  a  line  of  reasoning  to  its  logical  issue,  I  have  arrived  at  the 
foundation  of  a  new  School  of  Photographic  Art.  which  I  propose  to  call 
the  ■'  Imaginistic."  This  school  has  for  its  aim  the  perfect  reproduction 
of  "  the  effect  produced  upon  an  artistic  mind  "  by  any  scene.  The  details 
of  this  scheme  I  now  disclose  in  the  interests  of  my  fellow  creatures 
yearning  for  artistic  productions  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  for  artistic  and 
scientific  culture  without  the  expenditure  of  brain  power. 

My  plan,  then,  briefly,  is  this.  Since  modern  teaching  infers  that 
"  suggestion  is  the  backbone  of  true  art.  and  detail  is  a  defect,  it  is 
obvious  that  if  we  have  a  means  of  readily  supplying  the  "  suggestion," 
the  "  picture  "  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself ;  for  is  it  not  a  canon  of 
art  that  imagination  will  supply  that  which  the  picture  lacks  ?  I  discard, 
therefore,  cameras,  lenses,  pinholes,  and  all  such  antiquated  nostrums,  as 
being  not  aids,  but  hindrances,  and  I  take  a  sheet  of  plain  paper,  which 
may  be  of  any  desired  warmth  of  tone,  and  have  it  framed  and  glazed. 
Having  thus  i^repared  the  basis  of  the  picture,  all  that  remains  is  to 
supply  the  "  suggestion."  This  is  done  in  the  simplest  manner  possible. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  wiite  beneath  the  plain  paper  the  title  of  any 
desired  subject,  and  the  thing  is  done. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  I  take  for  the  title  "  A  River  Scene,"  how  licauti- 
fully  the  plan  works  out!  Taking  the  title  as  a  starting-point,  the 
delighted  eye  travels  over  the  surface  of  the  paper  unfettered  by  '■  detail," 
unoffended  by  "  biting  sharpness,"  and  untrammelled  by  "  conven- 
tionality," whilst  the  omnipotent  and  all-important  '•  imagination  "  has 
free  scope  to  supply  all  the  salient  features  of  the  most  perfect  picture, 
from  the  willows  in  the  foreground  to  the  middle  distance,  where,  expec- 
tant, sits  the  angler  awaiting  the  tardy  tittlebat,  and  to  the  far-off  hiH-; 
which  melt  almost  imperceptil)ly  into  the  tender  and  mellow  distance. 
There,  then,  we  have  "pictorial  definition"  in  pei-fection. 

Of  course,  sceptics  tell  me  that  they  do  not  see  these  things,  and  that 
my  picture  does  not  produce  the  san\e  mental  effect  as  looking  at  a  scene 
in  nature ;  but  I  have  my  reply  ready.  I  tell  them  that  they  do  not  stv 
with  "the  eye  of  an  artist,"  and  it  requires  an  artistic  mind  to  apprjeiau> 
true  art. 

Again,  suppose  I  write  as  a  title  "  Naturalism  Idealised" — mark  the 
effect.  On  the  instant  my  imagination  fills  in  thepicture,  and  the  animal 
stands  revealed  in  all  its  noble  proportions,  and  harnessed  to  its  sell 
elected  burden;  note  the  long,  grave  face,  the  flashing  eyes,  and  llic 
zebra  mark  upon  the  shoulders;  see  the  hoofs  firmly  planted,  the  four 
legs  inclined  back  until  the  tail  touches  the  ground,  the  characterisiic 
ears  set  back  in  the  most  self-assertive  and  aggressive  obstinacy — tin 
harmonious  whole  suggestive  of  a  firm  intention  to  upset  the  aitisiir 
apple-cart  somehow.  Let  those  who  like  pick  up  the  pieces.  'Vyonderfnl 
are  the  powers  of  imagination — wonderful ! 

I  intend  during  the  ensuini;  year  to  produce  several  ma.sterplcccs  on 
the  above  plan,  and  I  shall  exhibit  them  in  Pall  Mall.     I  know  that  the 
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Society  will  award  me  u  medal,  for.  look  50U,  should  the  soepties  (ail  to 
■W  the  besDty  of  mj  prodoctions.  the  jury  can  triumphantly  point  to  the 
"  artistie  (eelint;  "  displayed,  and  should  this  not  prove  oonclasive,  there 
remains  the  fact  that  I  bare  invented  "a  new  and  beautiful  printing 
procwa." — I  am,  yoao.  Ae>,  Ncm.  Uaskiltkc. 

9,  Denft-road,  Wtatimiorth.4ximmim,  S.tr.,  Noremher  34, 1880. 


PIUHOLE  PHOTOGBAPHY. 
To  the  Edro*. 

81B, — I  eoofesa  I  am  not  quite  able  to  follow  your  eacimpondent  Mr. 
TliiiiiMS  Barp's  remarks  00  pinhole  photography,  where  be  alludes  to 
■Htthin'f  of  obtaining  the  shaipei<t  deflnitioB  posnible.  Bat  when  be  says 
that "  •■  a  role  Ih*  r*"**"**  should  ha  a»  nail  a*  possible,  tor  if  the 
opaniiHt  be  too  lam  •  pleasantly  sharp  image  cannot  naaU,"  be  appears 
10  m«  to  ttn  into  the  popular  nror  that  IIh  amaliar  the  fKtm  the  filter 
Ibe  daiinilian. 

Tbe  sbarpiiasi  ol  image  depends  VfIB  Ibe  diameter  of  the  aperture 
relatirely  to  tbe  focal  dlstaiioe.  Tbeonliaally,  tbe  greatest  degree  of 
sbaipneas  possible  i^  obuined  by  tbe  (oUowiag  rale  :— Multiply  tbe  fiqoare 
root  of  the  ilistanee  in  inches  o(  the  pUle  (ram  the  apertaw  07 '<)C^-  Tbe 
naolt  will  gire  the  ilumtm  in  linstiiDM  e(  an  inch  of  tbe  qiettuie  to  be 
employed  to  give  the gisaiist  ■moaatoCaharpneM  poasibl*.  Tbns.  with 
a  focal  distaoee  of  sirtsan  inebas  tba  diamaler  of  the  apertaie  should  b<- 
one-fortieth  of  an  ineh.  For  artiatio  wnrk,  in  my  opinion,  this  definition 
wil'  to  be  too  sharp.— I  am.  Ai.nuD>  ICassklu 

(  ..  31,  Brdford-ilrrel.  i:  'r  31,  189a 


SI'ECTACLES  AND  DEFECTIVK  \lHION. 
To  ikt  Mitmm. 

Sib,— In  answer  to  Mr.  Evans's  IsMsr  in  year  issue  of  Oetobor  17.  1 
write  as  ooo  similarly  circnmstanosd,  and  after  thirty^one  yean'  short- 
sigbtedneas. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Evans  shouM  urn  a  pair  of  weak  glsases  for  reading 
and  in  tlie  boose— mcN  puticalarly  in  Ifaa  dark  room ;  and  that  for  out- 
door riaiaa  a  stnagw  pair  is  nsessaaiy.  I  iancy  that  tbe  laaaon  (or  the 
use  of  two  asta  of  wftitmlm  la  Ikii:  lbs  abort-ttghtad «iy«  ia  (aebla  in 
Its  power  of  awwiinni'idiHon  or  fo—siit.aBd  tbarctoralheoaeaf  ooapair 


of  speotaelea  (tar  distant  vision  and  kr  lending  roust,  in  one  ease  or  the 
other,  strain  tbe  eye. 

As  with  a  certain  pair  of  spectaelM  Mr.  E\an>.  saw  objects  nne<|nal  in 
rize,  I  think  tbe  glams  most  hare  bsM  ao>-i|u.tlly  a<lapted  to  bis  eyes. 
and  that  the  left  lena,  ttaroo^  wUsh  abjaDta  appeared  Ibe  smaller,  was 
too  strong.  It  ia  oolla  poaJhIs  (feat,  Ihnogb  ilisoae  ia  distant  vision. 
tb«"aeatsaisasof  i^sion'^ofthelsllOTa  has  deteriorated;  hence,  to  m-v 
o^eeta  with  it  m  elearty  aa  with  the  ngbt,  a  lens  baa  to  b«  naad  whiob  is 
loo  stTDog  for  it,  aa  shown  by  the  etiele  apaearing  smaller. 

Mr.  Eraaa  sboold  bt  roosl  aafefal  (O  ^  Ms  lenses  aoenzalely  ailapted 
to  his  eyaa.  If  be  doa*  not  know  d  any  particular  optician,  I  can 
attangly  reeoounend  Uu  to  fo  lo  Mi:  Ococvr  Spiller,  optician,  3,  Wic- 
mara-stfost,  who  thuHWgMy  underatands  bow  in  suit  glasses  to  defertire 
vUon. — I  an,  yours,  Ao.,  8.  h.  Doua,  SHrfiton-itnju,-. 

Smn^trahad,  liUba,  \aremhrr  5,  IMD, 

BECORDDJO  METEOBOLOCilCAL  PHENOMENA. 
Tu  the  EtiiToa. 

Bib,— At  the  Leeds  mealing  of  the  Britiili  Asaoeiation  a  eonunittee. 
eoaaistioir  of  Mr.  O.  J.  Bymons.  FJU.,  Chairman,  Profsaaor  Baphael 
Meldols.  'r.  John   BopUasoo,  and   myself,  wan  appointed  to 

report  a;  ,  lioation  of  pbotognpfay  to  the  elucidation  of  meteoro- 

logieal  phenomena,  and  to  collect  mid  register  photographs  of  sueb 
idwnwmiia,  Tha  aaeeasa  with  which  Ihasa  instmetiona  ean  be  carried 
osit  neeemaiily  dapmda  in  a  gr«t  msaanri  upon  the  rolimtary  co- 
CToraliow  of  olhsn.  Win  yon  thsMtea  allow  ns  to  appeal  to  pboio- 
yauliaia  throogh  tbe  mediam  of  yoar  eolamns,  and  to  ask  all  who  bare 
m  tneir  pnissiuii  nagaHim  d  eloods,  ligbtninft.  hoar-fiost,  hailstones, 
or  other  melaoiologieal  pbenooMna,  or  nfiUmngp  done  by  whirlwinils, 
lomadoe*.  or  storms,  to  eonunanieate  ^   ' 

Wc  shall  be  grateful  (or  copies  of  photographs,  but  shall 

•sneaiaUy  wslsoms  offers  o(  (Uvaaaaixtaaoe  in  tbe  shape  of  photographs 
taaan  ia  •••aadaaea  with  aoaia  riapla  laa<iiMilii»iis  which  will  b<-  nupplinl 
M  aHiliiialiwi. — I  an,  yonra,  As.,  Aamra  W.  Ci.atdrn. 

fFarUM;  TuUt-Ml  Park,  L-hJoh,  S.ir„  Xortml^r  lit,  1890. 


loX  AT  VIENNA. 


list  of  the  uentle- 
'((rapbic  Kxlubition 


INTERS  ATIONAI. 
7 

Mm,— Appen<l<'d  I  hare  tho  \ 
aMn  wh.-.  *ill  ?oif  1  the  Jury  at  i 
lo  ^•  ■  spring : — 

/'  feswir  at  the  Impsfial  and  Royal  Academy  of  Fine 

Arts,    Vienna,  [wii  •  .   Professor  at  the 

Ilpii lal  and  Royal  winter  ;  A'.  Kurftrr, 

ffMhescr  at  the  Art  1 :.....  . .;  ;.„,  .... 1,  Museum,  painter; 

T.  Litfkitnti,  pMfHaor,  Uaparial  CoonciOor,  rbotographer  to  His  Im 


perial  and  Royal  Majesty  the  Emperor;   A.  Srhnrjfer,  Director  of  the- 
Imperial  Picture  Gallery  at  Yieona. — I  am,  yours,  <&o., 

CaABi,K.s  ScESA,  President. 
Club  of  Amateur  Photoftraphers,  Vienna,  Noi-entber  16,  1890. 


i5ici)an5€  Column. 

V  yo  charge  u  "tadt/or  iiuertiiu  SxcMangei  of  Apparatus  tn  ttu  column  r 
but  none  mil  b$  vuerttd  umltn  Ms  ortuU  vmnted  u  deXniielv  stated  Those 
ft*09tdfy  tMrrimnmtnita,  "anylMmstueful"  vnUthtn^ore  understand 
tin rHUOHqf  their ntim  nmmnramra 


Wm  <«>^«7«t«o  r><>d.na«Bsrira  fluh  Umps,  oompleto,  with  reflaotors  and  jane 

i^pSSSsKSl^^l^  whole-put.  du-lc  dl*«.-^dre^s  J.  c7w.lma«8,. 

♦— 

anstoetB  to  OTorresponDniut. 

AU   matttnjor  »e  tmt  portUm  of  thi$  Joobhal,  ineluding  queries  for 

1  ref*.s*»<  OowmU  Oardm,  Zomfea,  W.C.    Inattention  to  Otis  «nmr!» 
^ftt    ^*  r**^  '•**  ^  ammmrioaHimM  mUess  name  and  addrtu  or 

PaoTOoaAm  Raannan  :— 

'^HSf  """^  *°*"°^  WelshpooL-IVo  fMofnpks  of  lU  tti,U  Hon.  Ih,  Bo  rl  «/ 
Thumu  Therboni,  Prsstviek.  iMsr  kjr.—Tm  rhelofn,*,  ofioQ,. 

.1.  E.  Yat«s  (Auckland,  N.Z.).— Receivwl  with  thanks. 
pRODMiBAraaa.— Such  lenses  are  sold  all  nvor  the  conntr)-. 
UoiBTKri.— Yoo  esanot  much  imiirove  upon  this  make  of  plate. 
A.  W.-We  use  B  very  fh>qaently,  and  like  it  much.    W«  hare  not  tried  the 
othem. 

H.  (..  PiKK.-^-TJe  a<ldress  of  Messn.  Poulton  4  Son  i«  Lee,  Kent ;  ami  that  of 

Valeotme  ft  8on.i,  Dnndee,  N.B. 
W.  A.  C— Better  ~* 

will  gather  wb:>' 
C'OBRti.T.i   V.Tnr 

t»i  • 
Eu.  I. 

in   lyll    :<:i::f,    .- . ..    .'1  -,    .S  . , ', 

W.  (i.  R — /,«  Munitriir  dc 
aildresa  it  U  Viil.il,  IH,  Qum 

KcixTALta.— We  sliall  have  ooesston  soon  lo  Inok  through  the  jutentH,  and  if  wc 
come  across  the  one  referred  lo  will  communicate. 

A.  II.  Prmii.  (I)n)>lin).— Hsd  you  been  a  more  careful  rea<Iort1mn  vou  evi- 
dently are  you  would  have  i«en  that  your  qnerj-  was  attended  to'  in  Ia.st 


'lementary  work  on  photography ;  ffoni  that  vou 
yon  require. 

■>lyiie  procean  for  «'pia  tones  or  the  nietho<J 
I  Clark. 
Irnll^ry  about  which  yon  in<|ulrv  appenred 

"hir  will  serve  your  purpose.     Tin- 
.-.  ,  I'aris. 


O.  BnHWr=^Wi  have  not  seen  any  book  on  photolithopupliy  of  the  nature 
yon  rsqirfre  but  WOkiniion's,  publishel  hy  England  Hrothers,  «,  St.  Jame(.'»- 
•qnare,  W. 

fioTMAHSI Liverpool). —The  markings  on  the  prints  are  precisely  .limilar  to 
•ome  by  Vandyke  of  your  town,  whi^h  wa«  the  Bubject  of  an  oction  some 
months  since. 

C.  W.  Bk«»I!TT.— The  marks  are  due  to  snlphnrettlng,  probably  fh)ni  contact 
with  another  print  while  in  the  fixing  liath,  which  prevented  tree  action  of 
the  hyposulphite  of  wda. 

V.  TtTBiran.— The  dilliculty  will  be  overcome  by  gladng  the  side  of  the  studio 
fkelog  the  road  with  cither  flnt»l  or  CTOuml  glass.  Neither  of  these  can  bci 
seen  through,  and  they  obstruct  but  little  light 

aSc.  (Plymouth).— It  is  not  possible  to  make  the  wide-angle  ilonblet  work  at 
/■a.  But  it  may  be  possible  to  inirease  its  rapidity  to  nonio  extent  by 
o|ienlng  out  the  lar);e.tt  ajiertun-  in  the  revolving  circle  of  stops. 

Lrx.  — Ucmenilier  that  with  suih  a  lent  as  yon  dcscrilie,  the  focus  tieing 
measurol  Irom  it*  centre,  there  i.n  «o  niiich  in  efTcct  adde<l  to  the  length  of 
your  camsn.  From  the  Sgiires  given,  Ixith  camera  nnd  len»  will  answer  quite 
well. 

Ai.i-HA  (N.  B.).- 1.  With  thinly  coated  jilateH  halation  ia  onlv  to  lie  avoided  "by 
laiekiug  them.— 2.  With  subjects  lin\iiis;  little  eoi:tr,ist  there  is  xmall  ri.ik  of 
halation  unless  the  plates  sre  more  tliinly  coated  than  moot  onliuary  com- 
nierrisl  ones. 

Wksici  T  St-Wf-nrrrnr.— 1.  To  get  what  you  wish  you  ninst  employ  n  wide-angle 
len^  than  the  rapid  one  yon  now  have.    2.  Many  photo- 

grai  liient  at  tliu  time  of  nitting  ;  Home  do  not.    li.  The 

trea:;..  ...        :...    ,..;.u  seeniM  quite  ri^ht. 

Ur\-.  B.  W.  has  had  a  Inekground  done  In  distemper  Ijy  a  local  painter,  and 
com]'biTi'<  llinf  the  rnlmir  nibn  otf  when  tonc-hed.  He  asks  if  tliis  is  usual 
will  nnd,  if  not,  how  It  is  to  lie  oliviated. — It  is  not 

at  !i'  onie  off  in  the  manner  ileHerilwil.     The  fault  is 

thai  ; .,1...  ii*c»l  In  the  distemper.    The  background  shonid 

Iw  recolonre<l  and  more  aire  employed. 
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BOUSDKR  Mks  if  the  papers  read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  arc  published  in  Imok  fomi  or  are  to  be  had  separately. — The  papers 
are  not  published  separately.     Tliey  appear  in  the  Society's  journal,  and  are 
also  published  in  our  pages  and  in  those  of  some  of  our  contemporaries. 
.).  A.  Bird.— The  hardness  of  the  bromide  enlargement  is  partly  due  to  the 
negative  and  partly  to  under-exposure.    When  dejiliug  with  a  hard  negative, 
a  very  full  exposure  must  always  be  given,  so  tliat  the  detail  may  be  obtained 
without  forcing  the  development.     Whenever  the  develoimient  has  to  be 
forced  the  shadows  of  the  pictiire  are  always  liable  to  become  black  and 
inky.    If  you  try  again  with  the  same  negative,  give  three  times  the  expo- 
sure, if  not  more. 
Focus  asks  :  "1.  What  is  meant  by  the  length  of  focus  of  a  lens?  and,  2, 
Where  can  I  get  the  la.st  number  of  Sun  Artists  .?"— In  reply  :  1.  By  the 
foois  of  a  lens  is  meant  that  spot  at  which  ]>arallel  rays  of  light  cross  the 
axis.     It  can  be  ascertained  experimentally  by  pointing  the  lens  to  a  bright 
Kun  and  holding  the  hand  so  as  to  receive  the  rays  at  their  smallest  point  of 
convergence.     In  this  way  the  focus  will  !3e  both  felt  and  seen.     2.  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner,  &.  Co.  are  the  publishers. 
}'.  T.  H.  asks  for  a  good  receipt  for  sizing  rough  paper  for  single  transfer  carbon 
prints. — Dissolve  one  ounce  of  good  gelatine  in  a  pint  of  water,  then  add 
twenty  grains  of  chrome  alum  dissolved  in  one  ovmce  of  warm  water.     It  is 
almost  impossible  to  say  exactly  the  amount  of  chrome  alum  that  any  sample 
of  gelatine  will  require  without  a  trial ;  too  much  will  coagulate  the  gelatine, 
but  as  much  should  lie  added  as  the  solution  will  take  without  causing  the 
solution  to  coagulate  while  it  is  being  used.    One_or  two  experiments  will 
settle  the  point. 
R.   Hensleigh  Walter  writes :    "  I  understand  that  a  series    of   articles 
appeared  in  the  Joubn.vl  two   or  three  years  ago  fully   describing  the 
Woodburytype  process.     I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  would  let  me  know  if 
such  is  the  case,  and  if  the  numbers  in  which  the  articles  appeared  are  still 
obtainable." — No  series  of  articles  ou  the  Woodbury   process   has    been 
published  since  1884,  in  which,  and  also  in  the  volumes  lor  1882-3,  much 
useful  information  will  be  found.     These  volumes  have  long  been  out  of 
print. 
BciLDKR. — The  design  for  the  new  studio  ^vill  do  very  well,  but  twenty-two 
feet  will  be  rather  short  for  groups.  '  Being  able  to  place  the  camera  in  the 
dressing  room  when  required  will  ameliorate  this  difficulty  to  a  great  extent, 
therefore  we  advise  you  to  make  the  doorway  somewhat  wider  than  you  pro- 
pose, particularly  as  tliere  is  another  entrance  to  the  room.     Seven  feet  is 
full  low  for  the  eaves  ;  six  or  twelve  inches  higher  would  be  preferable.    It 
will  be  advisable  to  carry  the  gla.ss  in  the  roof  to  the  centre  of  tlie  studio,  or, 
perhaps,  a  little  beyond,  as  the  studio  is  wide;  you  will  then  have  greater 
scope  for  effects.     Two  feet  wide,  with  glass  of  ordinary  thickness,  will  not 
be  too  much  for  the  panes. 
ToNijja  writes  :  "  Will  you  kindly  favour  me  with  a  little  information  respect- 
ing silver  and  toning  baths,    i  have  lately  been  a  tritte  dissatisfied  with  tones 
which  are  not  exactly  my  ideal.     Is  it  necessary  to  keep  any  chemical  in  tlie 
silver  stock  bottle  in  order  to  maintain  in  best  condition  ?     If  so,  will  you 
favour  me  with  n.nme  and  quantity,  and  any  other  information  that  would 
be  useful.     I  use  the  acetate  Imth.     The  prints  are  washed  well,  but  lack 
brightness.     I  admire  a  nice  warm  brown  tone,  but  that  I  am  unable  to 
get.   Prints  have  a  tendency  to  be  muddy.  Of  course,  sensitising  bath  is  well 
filtered,   and    occasionally  treated   with    kaolin,   and  the  toning  bath  is 
generally  a  fortnight  ohl  when  used.     If  you  can  oblige  me  with  a  few  hints 
I  shall  l)e  greatly  indebted." — From  what  our  correspondent  says,  his  condi- 
tions are  such  that  good  tones  ought  to  be  produced  without  dilficulty.     We 
therefore  suspect  that  the  fault  is  in  the  manipulation,  or  possibly  in  the 
paper   itself.    Probably  the  toning  is  carried  further  than  the  particular 
sample  of  j)aper  will  stand.    Try  removing  the  prints  at  a  much  earlier  stage. 
No  addition  to  the  silver  bath  is  necessary  beyond  occasionally  a  little  kaolin 
to  keep  it  colourless. 
J.    L.   Haht  sends  us  the  following    communication:    "I   notice   in  your 
'  Answers  to  Correspondents '  one  who  signs  himself  '  Puzzled.'     Enclosed 
are  two  prints  which  I  think  equal  '  Puzzled's  '  grievances.    I  had  a  batch 
of  prints  of  200  cabinets  and  cartes-de-risUe,  which  were  treated  in  the  usual 
manner  and  left  to  soak  all  night.     Next  morning  I  was  astonished  to  find 
every  one  more  or  less  spotted,  as  enclosed.    At  once  I  condemned  the 
manipulations,  and  for  the  time  was  contented  with  the  idea.     To  commence, 
I  had  the  w;i.shing  dishes  used  Ijefore  toning  cleansed.     The  next  batch  num- 
bered 180,  which  were  very  carefully  watched  through  their  different  pro- 
cesses and  left  to  soak  all  night,  apparently  tree  from  s]iots.     In  the  morning 
I  was  disheartened  to  find  them  equal  to  the  previous  batch.    I  came  to  the 
conclusion  hypo  wa.«  the  enemy,  so  had  everjtliing  thoroughly  cleansed.  The 
next  batch  turned  out  all  right,  so  I  felt  confidently  relieved,  and  concluded 
I  had  cured  the  disease,     lii  the  next  batch  I  was  again  troubled,  but  only 
with  a  few,  and  those  I  noticed  were  from  the  bottom  of  tank  used  for 
soaking  them  in.     I  have  analysed  my  previous  working,  and  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  hyjio  left  in  the  prints  through  insufficient  washing 
after  fixing,  previous  to  allowing  them  to  soak  all  night.     Shall  carry  out  my 
ideas  when  I  tone  to-morrow.     If  you  know  my  ideas  to  be  wrong  kindly 
write  me.    Should  the  siiots  disappear  under  my  suggested  working  will  again 
write  you.     Jie  'E.  J. 'T.'s'  query  as  to  the  use  of  rain-water  for  washing 
prints,  &c.,  allow  me  to  make  two  remarks  when  using  rain-water.     First, 
E.  J.  T.'  will  find  it  ilillicult  to  precipitate  the  silver  from  the  first  washing 
water ;  second,   if  the  prints  are  allowed  to  soak  all  night  in  the  rain-water 
without  previously  distilling  or  filtering  it,  he  will  be  troubled  with  a  dirty 
precipitate   clinging  to  the  prints  and  difficult  to  remove." — We  .shall  be 
pleased  to  have  the  results  of  our  correspondent's  experiments.    Anent  the 
use  of  rain-water,  if  it  be  pure  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  precipitating  the 
silver  from  the  washing  waters.     If  not,  a  little  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid 
will  get  over  the  trouble.     If  there  is  a  deposit  on  the  prints  after  washing, 
it  shows  that  the  water  is  contamin,ited  with  a  large  proiwrtion  of  foreign 
matter. 


A.  0.  F.  asks  for  a  formula  for  coating  jdates  with  for  the  dusting-on  process. 
— Several  formulm  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Almanac.  The  following, 
however,  is  a  very  good  one :— ^Jrape  sugar,  four  drachms  ;  gum  acacia,  six 
drachms ;  water,  ten  ounces  ;  bichromate  of  ))otash,  three  drachms. 

High  Peak  writfes  as  follows  :  "Some  three  years  ago  I  built  a  new  studio,  and 
in  my  dark  room  (a  large  one)  I  have  two  windows,  one  with  four  panes  of 
ruby,  and  the  other  with  four  panes  of  yellow.  It  has  been  my  custom  to 
partially  develop  at  the  ruby  window,  and  finish  at  the  yellow  ;  but  tho 
other  day,  when  I  had  put  the  dish  in  front  of  the  yellow  light,  1  left  it  for  a 
moment  while  I  turned  to  light  my  pipe,  and  found  the  picture  completely 
fogged,  and  on  testing  the  window  by  exposing  half  of  a  (iuarter-|)late  for 
one  minute  at  about  a  foot  from  the  glass,  I  found  it  flash  up  in  a  moment, 
thus  showing  that  a  few  seconds  would  have  sufliced  to  fog  the  plate.  Ought 
the  glass  to  have  deteriorated  in  so  short  a  time,  as  the  windows  face  north  ? 
Occasionally  I  have  had  similar  cases  lately,  but  I  have  attributed  it  to  some 
extraneous  light,  or  to  an  overdose  of  ammonia.  Of  course,  I  am  aware  of 
several  remedies,  but  I  do  not  want  to  prevent  my  looking  through  th« 
window.  Can  you  recommend  any  firm,  or  do  you  know  of  any  firm,  where  I 
can  obtain  stained  glass  which  will  not  behave  in  such  an  erratic  manner .'  1 
do  not  want  to  block  out  my  view,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have  to  reglaze  my 
sashes  every  two  or  three  years.  Can  you  suggest  any  remedy  wit!-,  the 
present  glass?" — It  is  unusual  in  our  experience  to  find  yellow  glass  to  fade 
to  such  an  extent  in  so  short  a  time  when  exposed  to  a  north  aspect,  and 
through  four  thicknesses,  too  I  As  the  transparency  of  the  window  is  still 
required  we  see  no  remedy  but  reglazing  it.  But  for  this  we  shoulil  say 
supplement  the  gla.ss  with  a  thickness  or  two  of  canary  medium.  Messrs. 
Houghton  &  Sons  can  possibly  supply  a  more  durable  gla.ss  for  the  window. 

Perplexed  (Swindon)  writes:  ''Could  you  enlighten  me  with  regard  to 
the  following  ?  I  have  a  desire  to  enlarge,  .ind  by  the  aid  of  artificial  light. 
The  method  I  have  adopted  is  this— Between  the  ilark  room  and  the  studio 
I  have  cut  a  square  hole  in  the  partition,  and  fixed  a  camera  flush  up  to  the 
opening.  I  use  the  dark  slide  as  the  receptacle  for  the  negative  I  wish  to 
enlarge  from,  ond  that  fits  in  its  usual  place  in  the  camera.  The  lens  I  use 
is  of  the  ordinary  quarter-plate  tyjie,  which,  when  used  for  portraiture,  gives 
very  good  definition.  The  light  used  is  an  ordinary  duplex  paraffin  lamp, 
with  an  o))al  globe,  to  allow,  as  I  think,  of  the  proper  distribution  of 
illumination.  That,  of  course,  is  placed  the  studio  side  of  the  partition,  .Tjid 
within  three  or  four  inches  from  the  negative.  Now,  here  comes  the  failm-c. 
When  I  have  arranged  all  and  focus.sed  my  enlarged  picture,  I  finil  that  tiie 
whole  of  mv  picture  is  not  defined  projierly,  say,  for  instance,  as  the  case 
was  last  evening  when  I  tried.  The  negative  being  a  h.alf-plate,  I  wish  it 
enlarged  to  twelve  by  ten.  I  get  it  that  size,  but  the  top  and  bottom  are 
sadly  out  of  focus,  the  edges  of  the  plate,  wfiere  the  light  woifld  leak  througli 
in  the  dark  slide,  not  being  visible ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  wish  to  re)  .ro- 
duce  to  the  same  size  as  the  negative  is,  I  get  thorough  definition.  Now, 
where  does  the  fault  lie  ?"— In  reply  :  The  affair  is  a  very  simple  one.  From 
what  our  correspondent  says,  we  think  it  is  not  so  much  a  falling  off  in  defi- 
nition that  is  the  matter  as  in  the  lighting.  A  duplex  lamp  with  an  opal  globe 
will  not  do.  Remove  the  globe  and  intercept  the  light  by  a  flat  plate  of 
flashed  opal,  or  anything  of  a  similar  nature,  or  by  preference  by  a  fiveim-h 
condenser,  and  all  will  be  well.  If  he  adopts  the  flat  opal  plate,  it  will  bo 
advisable  either  to  remove  the  lamp  pretty  far  from  it,  or  then  to  have  three 
lights,  each  placed  opposite  a  portion  of  the  negative,  half-way  between  its 
centi-e  and  margin. 


Oxford  Photographic  Societv. — After  a  successful  demonstration  of  film 
photography  by  Mr.  Medley  Smith,  Mr.  J.  C.  Allan  was  elected  a  member. 

Photooraphic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  December  3, 
CoUodio-bromide  Processes;  December  10,  Experiences  with  Jli/droqi'iiioiie. 

ME.SSRS.  Price,  Talbot  &  C'o.,  26,  Ludgate-hill,  have  sent  us  a  sample 
bottle  of  a  one-solution  developer,  by  which  wc  have  developed  several  tr.ius- 
liareucies  in  a  nice  dark  brown  colour  without  .stains  or  fog. 

Mr.  Robert  Slinosby,  the  inventor  of  a  successful  system  of  flash-liuht 
portraiture,  is  to  give  practical  demonstrations  in  Marion  &  Co.'s  studio,  Solio- 
square,  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  next  between  the  hours  of  four  p.m.  and 
eight  p.m.,  to  which  all  interested  are  invited. 

Pearson's  Weekly  is  enterprising.  Tlie  Bklitor  is  supjilying  gratuitously  to 
lantern  exhibitors  very  beautifully  made  transparencies  containing  repriut 
matter  of  an  amusing  nature  from  the  pages  of  that  serial.  These,  when 
tlirown  on  the  screen  during  an  interval,  must  afford  gratification  to  the 
audience.    They  .are  crisp  and  sharp. 

Lantern  Catalogues.— We  have  received  from  Mr.  .1.  H.  Steward,  optician. 
Strand,  two  lantern  catalogues,  one  of  these  relating  to  the  instrument  itself 
and  its  numerous  appliances,  tlic  other  to  the  photogniphs  jirejiared  as  truiH- 
parencies.  Both  are  very  full  of  tlieir  respective  subjects,  the  former,  in 
addition,  being  most  copiously  illustrated. 
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A  PHOTO* JRAPHERS'  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION. 
Usni.  quite  recently  the  photographic  trade,  and  the  profession 
generally,  wen*  totally  anreprcsented  by  any  society  or  associa- 
tion connected  with  their  commercial  intereata.  Some  little 
•  back,  howeyer,  a  photographic  section  was  added  to  the 
Ion  Chamber  of  Commerce,  ami  since  then  an  association 
been  inaa^'itratcd  in  the  interests  of  nutnufactnrcrs  and 
lors.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  a  few  months  ago  there 
I.  talk  of  forming  an  Amateurs'  Cooperative  Society,  under 
Limitod  Liability  Act,  to  supply  amatenre  with  photo- 
hie  :i|>[uLriitiis  and  material  at  wholesale  prices,  but  the 
'Ctors  soon  foimd  themselTea  in  somewhat  of  a  dilemma, 
!  the  scheme  collapsed. 

A  morcmcnt  is  now  on  foot  to  start  a  Pn>fes8ional  Plioto- 

'       '  Protection   Society.      Whether  the  project  will  be 

1  or  not  remains  to  be  seen.     If  such  a  society  be 

■a   a   sound    basis,   it   without   doubt    will    prove   of 

•  >  all  interested  in  professional  iihoto(,Taphy.      There 

few  trades  or  professions  that  hare  ac<|tiired  the  propor- 

■<  of  photography  which   have  n^t  some  recognised  trade 

mizntion,  and    why   not    photography  t     Certainly  there 

'    scope    for   such    an   association  ;    but    it    must   be 

'  >  what  it  is  possible  to  achieve,  and  what  is  imprncti- 

io  must  not  be  attempted,  or  the  whole  thing  will  neccs- 

ly  end  in   failure.      Unfortunately,  things  most  desirable 

'rcomplish  in  the  interests  of  the  profession  are  just  those 

0  most  unlikely  to  lie  fulSlled.    Amongst  these  may  be 

I  ted  arran^'ement  of  prices,  number  of  proofs  submitted, 

"s   as  to  ro-sittingH,  hours  of  b<isiness,   or  the  time   that 

itants  should  be  employed,  and  their  remuneration,  iS:c. 

There   is  no  question   whatever  that  the  present  ruinous 

;i)ictition  is  undormining  the  photographic  business;  but  will 

.  tnvlo  combination  be  able  to  counteract  it,  seeing  that  the 

lie,  who  are  the  chief  factors  in  the  case,  will  go  where  they 

get,  to  their  idea,  the  best  value  for  their  money  t     Brown 

I  Jones  may  join  the  association  and  agree  to  a  scale  of 

" for  their  pictures,  and  may  abide  by  their  contract ; 

will  have  no  control  over  liobiiison  in  the  same  street, 
to  charge  what  he  chooser.  The  same  will 
'.er  jxiints  referred  to.  Therefore,  though 
niffhly  i!o-<ir.kl)lf»,  they  should  not  be  attempted,  or  at  least 
mtil  n  ;;'rf!it<5r  unanimity  exists  amongst  the  craft  than  we  fear 
will  >h;  thic  piuu!  for  some  time  to  come.  The. scheme  has  been 
►ri"  ■  ,    jicrhaps,   the   most  favourable  circumstances  ifi 

Ai'  I  it  fniletl  signally,  and  so  it  would  if  attempted 

lere. 

Having  pointed  out  some  of  the  objects  it  will  l>c  useless  to 
kttem;  *,   at  least  for  the  present,  we   will   indicate   a  few 


directions  in  which  concerted  action  by  the  profession  would 
not  only  be  of  great  benefit,  but  really  successful  if  properly 
carried  out.  One  is  the  subject  of  copyright.  The  Act  on 
this,  it  is  tnie,  re«iuire8  amending  badly,  though,  as  it  stands, 
in  many  instances  it  is  all  that  is  necessary  if  it  were  enforced. 
For  example,  some  of  the  ilhistratcd  papers  pirate  jjhotofn-aphs 
wholesale,  and  the  photographer  takes  no  action,  simply  because 
he  docs  not  care  to  incur  the  risk  of  ftghting  larg^and  wealthy 
firms,  though,  if  he  did,  he  would  often  recover  heavy  penalties. 
The  prosecution, however,  could  be  undertaken  luulerthe  auspices 
of  a  Photographers'  Protection  Society.  Such  a  society  would,  of 
course,  retain  the  services  of  a  solicitor,  as  is  done  by  other  trade 
societies,  who  would  make  a  speciality  of  everything  pertaining 
to  copyright  and  similar  laws,  as  well  as  become  conversant  with 
the  usages  and  customs  of  the  profession.  The  vexed  question 
of  the  ownership  of  the  negative  is  frequently  cropping  up,  and 
the  photographer  has  more  than  once  lost  his  case  through  not 
having  the  right  kind  of  legal  assistance.  Disputes  often  arise 
as  to  the  quality  of  materials  supplied  by  dealers  and  manufac- 
turere.  Photographic  mounts  is  a  case  in  point.  These,  in  the 
interests  of  the  profession,  could  always  be  better  litigated  by 
an  association  than  by  single  individuals. 

Here  is  another  direction  in  which  concerted  action  would  be 
useful.  Many  dealers  supply  amateurs  with  small  (niantities 
of  gor^-  '■■•  ♦'">  same,  or  even  better,  terms  than  those  on  which 
the  1  ire  supplied  direct  by  the  manufacturer.    Again, 

some  hoiujcs,  that  ostensibly  work  only  for  the  trade,  supply  en- 
largements and  prints  to  amateurs,  and  even  the  outside  public, 
at  the  same  prices  they  charge  the  jirofession,  thus  practically 
underselling  their  own  customers.  Now  an  association  could 
certainly  put  a  check  upon  this  system  by  agreeing  to  have 
no  dealings  with  these  houses.  If  the  offending  parties  fo\md 
themselves  "boycotted"  they  would  quickly  learn  who  were 
their  best  customers,  and  whose  trade  it  was  most  profitable  to 
cultivate. 

We  have  just  said  that  a  movement  was  on  foot  to  form  a 
Photographers'  Protection  Association.  A  meeting  was  held 
one  day  lost  week  at  Manchester  with  this  view.  It  was 
convened  by  a  circidar  bearing  the  names  of  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  photographers,  principally  in  the  northern  counties  and 
one  in  London.  While  writing  this  we  have  not  yet  received 
the  expected  report  of  what  transpired ;  but  we  .are  informed 
that  about  sixty  gentlemen  assembled,  and  it  was  decided  that 
a  society  should  be  formed,  and  that  it  should  be  named  the 
"  National  Society  of  Professional  Photographers."  Then  it 
was  resolved  that  those  present  should  put  down  their  names 
as  being  willing  to  join  and  pay  a  guinea  a-year,  and  between 
forty  and  fifty  did  so.     Next  it  was  proposed,  we  are  told,  that 
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all  who  had  not  signed  should  retire.  Whether  the  proposition 
was  carried  or  not  we  are  unawere,  as  our  informant  then  left 
the  room.  This  proposition  was  ill-advised,  as  it  showed  that 
tlie  promoters  of  the  scheme  are  inexperienced  in  such  work  as 
they  have  undertaken.  What  man  of  business  would  pledge 
hinwelf  to  join  a  society  before  he  knew  wliat  were  to  be  its 
rules,  or  even,  definitely,  its  objects,  and  who  were  to  constitute 
the  Executive  i 

I'sually,  on  the  formation  of  an  association  or  society,  the 
meeting  formidates  the  rules,  all  present  being  permitted  to 
take  part  in  their  compilation,  as  well  as  in  the  election  of  the 
otticers.  After  this  is  done,  each  one  decides  whether  he 
will  become  a  member  or  not.  The  proposition  made  at  the 
meeting,  whether  it  was  canned  or  not,  was  unfortunate, 
inasmuch  as  it  indicates  a  lack  of  business  experience  on  the 
|)art  of  the  promoters  which  is  scarcely  likely  to  add  to  the 
iwpularity  of  the  movement — that  is,  in  its  present  foiTu. 

The  notice  calling  the  meeting  was,  we  believe,  sent  to 
photographers  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  yet  only  about 
sixty  put  in  an  appearance.  This  rather  tends  to  show,  if 
there  be  no  otlier  reason,  an  apathy  on  the  ])art  of  the 
profession  which  is  regretti\ble.  Some,  however,  of  these 
notices  are  alleged  to  have  been  received  only  on  the  day 
of  meeting.  However,  as  we  have  already  said,  if  a  pro- 
tection society  such  as  indicated  be  started  on  a  thoroughly 
business  Ixisis  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  well  supported  by  the  pro- 
fession generally,  to  whom  there  is  no  question  it  will  prove 
very  advantageous. 

We  understand  that  the  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  in 
Birmingham,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Lafosse  of  Manchester. 


PROFESSIONAL  ESnUT  BE  CORPS. 
WiiKN  we  recall  the  many  movements  in  the  commercial  world 
during  recent  years  which  have  had  for  their  objects  the  com- 
bination of  those  engaged  in  various  industries,  both  as  capi- 
talists and  labourers,  with  the  view  of  guarding  and  promoting 
tlieir  respective  rights  and  interests,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
photographic  manufacturers  and  dealere  should  copy  the 
example  thus  generally  set  them.  It  is  a  rea.sonable  ambition 
on  the  part  of  ti-aders  to  seek  to  jirotect  themselves  against  un- 
Hcrnpulous  cnstomers,  whose  willingness  to  pay  for  what  they 
obtain  has,  unfortunately,  to  be  calc\ilated  in  the  inverse  pro- 
portion of  their  eagerness  to  give  orders;  while  so  long  as 
there  is  no  concerted  design  to  force  prices  up  to  a  higher  level 
than  the  state  of  the  market  justifies,  none  but  good  wishes 
should  attend  them  in  their  endeavoiu-s  to  regulate  the  rates  of 
discounts  conceded  to  different  classes  of  buyers.  Competition 
in  the  photographic  trade  has  of  late  years  been  so  very  keen 
Aat  the  prices  of  many  articles  in  common  use  by  the 
fraternity  have  often  been  "  cut "  to  an  alwurd  extent,  and  must 
have  rendered  some  departments  of  trading  little  more  profit- 
ni>le  than  the  proverbial  operation  of  "giving  change  for  a 
shilling.'  I'robably  nobody  would  be  son-y  if  "  the  demon  of 
cheajmess,"  to  quote  Mr.  Henry  Broadhurst,  was  absolutely 
exorcised  from  all  branches  of  the  photographic  industry, 
which,  as  we  have  more  than  once  regretfully  pointed  out,  is 
no  stranger  to  the  disreputable  custom  of  "  sweating."  This 
however,  by  the  way. 

As  our  headline  will  indicate  to  the  reader,  we  are  not  now 
concerned  to  any  extent  with  the  subject  touched  upon  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  but  rather  with,  photography  in  its  pro- 


fessional phase,  and  by  implication  with  photographers  them 
selves.  AVhy  is  it,  we  ask,  that  professional  photograi)hen 
who  must  number  many  thousands  in  these  islands,  have  s 
long  held  aloof  from  all  ideas  of  associating  for  their  mutua 
benefit  and  protection  and  the  advancement  of  their  profession 
We  presume  there  are  few  photographers  who  would  be  con 
tent  to  accept  a  denial  of  their  right  to  esteem  their  calling 
"  profession  "  as  distinguished  from  mere  retail  shopkeeping 
Many  of  them  we  know  call  themselves  "  artists,"  and  artist 
of  any  kind  do  not  by  any  means  rank  themselves  lower  in  th 
scale  of  dignity  than  purely  |  irofossional  men.  But  puttin] 
that  consideration  on  one  side,  let  us  adhere  to  the  statcmen 
that  professional  photographers  are  totally  unorganized  for  an; 
purpose  whatsoever ;  that  they  are  unprovided  with  any  cor 
porate  institution  to  which  they  could  refer  for  guidance  o 
direction  when  occasion  arose  :  that,  in  brief,  they  have  n 
authoritative  society  empowered  to  act  in  their  name  whenever 
if  ever,  the  necessity  for  such  action  appeared. 

How  do  other  professions  stand  in  regard  to  this  matter 
There  is  scarcely  one  that  is  without  an  institution  of  soni 
kind,  established  by  its  members,  that  is  not  authorised  to  act  ii 
the  name  of  the  majority,  and  sometimes  of  the  whole  of  them 
and  to  lay  down  regulations  for  their  guidance  in  the  pursui 
of  their  calling.  For  example,  solicitors  are  examined,  admitted 
and  ruled  by  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  which  also  (thougl 
here  we  are  ojjen  to  correction  by  our  legal  readers)  fixes  thi 
scale  of  charges  in  vogue.  Witli  few  exceptions,  again,  mei 
may  not  nowadays  draw  teeth  unless  they  are  members  of  thi 
Dental  Society ;  the  medical  profession  is  governed  in  a  simila 
mannei- ;  engineers,  chemists,  and  other  classes  are  also  subjcc 
to  the  control  of  societies  which  enjoy  extensive  admiuistrativ( 
powers  generally  derived  from  Parliament,  and  to  which  pointi 
of  professional  [)ractice  or  disi)utc  can  be  referred  for  adjudica 
tion  or  decision.  Even  the  humble  plumber  sometimes  comei 
to  mend  your  pipes  franked  with  a  certificate  of  competeucj 
from  the  Plumbers'  Company,  and  in  the  near  future,  majbe, 
the  architect  who  designs  your  house,  and  the  builder  wh< 
erects  it,  will  each  hold  a  diploma. 

Some  uiay  remark  that  they  do  not  see  any  necessity  for 
photographers  to  follow  the  lead  of  those  we  have  (luoteil 
but  such  a  view,  we  submit,  could  only  be  based  upon  aii 
imperfect  ap;>reciation  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  ranks  ol 
the  profession.  Headers  of  this  .Touunal  for  any  length  of  time 
can  easily  call  to  mind  many  "  burning  questions  "  with  whicli 
the  fraternity  is  perpetually  troubled.  Discussions  as  to  the 
right  to  the  negative ;  what  should  constitute  a  satisfactory 
"likeness;"  the  niceties  of  copyright  law;  the  cutting  of 
prices  ;  troubles  between  jilate  makers,  card  makers,  ic.,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  photograjihers  on  the  other ;  the  imauthorised 
use  of  photographs  by  the  illustrated  papers — all  these  and 
many  other  matters  of  various  interest  might  well  supply  the 
staple  work  of  a  representative  society  of  photographers,  whi>se 
laws  would  be  binding  over  its  members,  and  might  obviate 
costly  litigation  and  profitless  disputes.  Such  a  society  could 
also  watch  over  parliamentary  and  other  action  affecting  the 
well-being  of  the  profession,  and  might  ultimately  formulate  a 
minimum  scale  of  charges  for  use  by  its  members,  as  is  often 
done  by  other  societies,  besides  generally  taking  in  hand  all 
matters  concerning  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the  pro- 
fession as  a  whole.  If  dealers  find  it  necessary  to  combine  for 
mutual  assistance,  surely  the  far  larger  body  upon  whom  they 
chiefly  depend  for  support  nuist  now  and  then  experience  tho 
necessity  of  protection  against  the  clientele  they  serve.     We 
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ne«d  not  mv  thkt  we  an  fno  of  taj  dorirt  to  Mt  dan  against 
claaa  in  this  or  aoy  other  mattor,  and  aimply  nuike  uoe  of  the 
illmtnitioo  in  order  to  impart  eoganejr  to  our  argument. 

We  have  imagined  the  praotioabilitT  of  a  aociety  of  profes- 

■ional  photographer*  solely  in  the  interaaU  of  photographers 

themadTee,  who  would  have  evetything  to   gain  therefrom. 

It  would  doafaUcas  derate  the  pcoteuonal  man  in  the  cyeit  of 

the  pnfalie  (do  mcun  advantage)^  and  !  iter  u  higher 

istatna  opon  indiTiduala  than  pooMblj  t  ^   enjoy,  while 

the  same  time  benefiting   photography   in  general,  aud 

ving  to  [s  nft—innsliwn  itself  a  tooe  and  digni^  that  it  does 

t  at  f  eaeat  poaaiC 

This  aapeet  of  the  matter  cannot  be  i^^ored.      Assuming 

"-nch  a  snggaation  to  take  effect,  what,  it  iui);ht  be  asked,  would 

'  lite  qualification  for  membenhip  T    There  are,  of  course, 

^r<?ra  aiul  photographers;  one  man  may  be  an  adept 

aneh.  another  only  praAdent   in  a  sin^jle  depart- 

i>.  '  '  .    r  upon  the  skill  of  his  paid 

ru  tiiat  goes  out  of  his  studia 

■tioos  would  inevitably  arise ;  but  if  the 

....  iu  a  proper  way  we  do  not  think  any  per- 

.  would  l)e  foil.     It  would  be  unwise  to  set  up 

Kioh  as  photogimphlc  labour  is  nowadays 

iiid  subdinded  that  a  "  complete  "  photo- 

^laphai^  ue^  one  who  can  start  by  giriu^  a  correct  oxirasurc, 

«i)d  then  Buauesafnily  tra«<et«e  the  whole  field  of  development, 

intiufr  enlargiuc.  and  the  innnmerablu  other  operatioos  in- 

V  '  1  somewhat  rare  individual  t»  meet  with.     Since  the 

pr  f  every  photographic  cstablisliment  is  respondble  to 

ilia  sitten  and  enpioTwra  for  the  quality  of  the  work  pro<luoed, 

and  bean  dther  the  credit  or  diaendtt  attaching  to  it,  it  would 

no  doubt  moot  the  neeils  of  the  ease  to  allow  every  |ieraon 

«nfiit'*^  i"  hiisinsas  aa  a  iirntiilml  photographer  a  |>rimary 

<iaalMeatM«  for  ■cabenbq>. 

In  coadnaion,  let  iia  repeat  that  oar  suggaitioM  an  oflitred 
entirdy  in  the  intereata  of  photcgmphen  thMsadTsa.  It  is 
for  them  to  move  in  such  a  matter  if  there  is  a  feding  abroafl, 
»»  we  Boapeet  there  is,  that  room  exiata  for  a  society  of  the 
Viod  wo  have  sketched  in  outline.  It  is  the  age  of  combina- 
tiooa,  and  there  are  few  pwiftwioiM  su  larga  aa  photography 
that  have  not  united  for  self  halp  and  protection  and  the 
JtfCgriiidisemsiit  of  the  cdliiig  with  which  they  are  concerned. 


COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  FOB  LANTERN  SLIDES. 

Fob  the  pndoctioa  c(  laatem  slidea  fagr«ontact  printing  from  nega- 

tivea  of  the  proper  size,  perhaps  no  process  is  capable  of  giving 

anch  antiafaetory  reanlts  with  the  espaoditure  of  so  little  trouble 

as  collodi»ddonU  anolaioii.    It  k,  of  course,  not  suitable  for 

I  making  redoetioua  in  the  oaaan  oa  account  of  its  downess, 

I  trat  on  the  otliar  hand  it  prsaauta  no  greater  difficulties  tlian, 

|«adreqnirea  nodiflcrent  apparatos  er  manipulations  from,  those 

|«oanee(ed  with  printing  on  dbunMniaed  paper.     Moreover,  it 

|«flSvB  tkia  convenience  to  amatwm  at  this  period  of  the  year 

I  that  they  may  put  out  their  priatiag  frames  in  the  morning 

I  Waving  for  IiminMi  with  littU  fear  of  the  printing  being 

I  CO  thdr  retnra  hom&     At  the  same  time,  the  quality 

'  the  raaults,  especially  as  rsgards  tone,  will  compare  favourably 

I  the  beat  obtainaUa  by  other  methods. 
The  fMMoo  why  thia  piosi  ka«  aot  eecnrsd  giaater  favour 
moey  work  ia  parkaps  not  for  to  seek.    As  ordi- 
triU-   >>w|OMad    for  the  production  of  paper  positives  the 


emtilsion  is  eminently  unsuitcd  for  use  upon  glass,  but 
espccitUly  for  kuteru  slides,  aud  yet  by  a  little  modiBcation 
it  can  be  uditptcd  {jorfectl}'  to  the  latter  purpose.  The  require- 
ntents  in  on  emulsion — whether  it  be  collodio-chloride,  gelatine- 
chloride,  gelatino-bromide,  or  even  bichromatised  gelatine — are 
i|uitc  different  when  it  ia  to  he  applied  to  paper  and  to  glass 
respectively  ;  if  fit  for  the  one  purpose  it  is  almost  of  necessity 
uusuited  for  the  other.  In  the  first  case  a  film  is  required  con- 
taining a  miiiiimum  quantity  of  silver  sdts  or  colouring  matter 
capable  of  forming  an  image  full  of  gradation,  and  yet  trans- 
parent enough  iu  the  deepest  shadows  to  allow  the  white  light 
reflected  from  the  paper  support  to  penetrate  and  give  brilliancy. 
Such  an  emulsion  spread  upon  glass  aud  printed  to  the  proper 
depth  fur  a  paper  print  would  give  an  image  flat  and  wanting  in 
vigour.  For  transparency  purposea  an  emulsion  is  required 
possessing  far  more  body  in  order  to  make  its  gradations  more 
prouounced  aud  vigorous  ;  and  the  image  produced  by  it,  if 
pressed  into  contact  with  a  sheet  of  {>aper,  would  present  a 
heavy,  overprinted  appearance,  with  all  gradation  aud  brilliancy 
utterly  lost. 

In  the  case  of  ooUodio^hloride  as  ordinarily  pre{>arcd  for  use 
on  paper,  the  desired  result  is  gained  by  making  aii  emulsion 
strongly  charged  with  pyroxyline,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
chloride  of  silver  and  a  large  excess  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  and 
citric  acid  to  supply  the  organic  reaction  necessary  to  give 
printing  vigour.  \a  emulsion  uf  pure  chloride  of  silver  devoid 
of  the  organic  elements  would  be  quite  useless  for  any  but 
devdopment  pnrpoaea,  plain  chloride  being  incapable  of 
darkening  onder  the  mere  action  uf  light  to  a  sufiicient  depth 
to  give  a  rich,  vigorous  image. 

The  physical  conditions  thus  rendered  necessary  in  a  great 
measure  unfit  the  preparation  for  use  upon  glass,  but  e8i>ecially 
fur  lantern  slides.  In  the  first  place  the  large  quantity  of 
crystalline  matter  present,  which  in  the  case  of  paper  is  to  a 
large  extent  absorbed  while  in  the  moist  condition,  has  no 
choioe  when  glass  is  substituted  but  to  crystdliso  on  the 
surfooe  of  the  film  of  collodion,  which  in  spite  of  its  comparative 
thickness  is  wholy  inadequate  to  hold  it  in  its  (jores.  Add  to 
thialha  fact  that  this  crystalline  matter  is  highly  deliquescent, 
aud  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that  the  dithculties  attending 
the  use  of  such  an  emulsion  upon  glass  ore  considerable. 

Then,  again,  the  presence  of  8<j  large  an  excess  of  silver 
nitrate,  usually  amounting  to  at  least  four  or  fire  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  emulsion,  renders  the  latter  very  liable  to  decompose, 
and  to  counteract  this  defect  an  otherwise  unnecessarily  large 
proportion  of  citric  acid  ia  used.  Tliis  exerts  a  further  action 
upon  the  collodion  itself,  or  rather  upon  the  pyroxyline  it 
contains,  causing  the  emulsion  tu  lose  its  fluent  qualities,  and 
to  gradually  increase  in  viscidity,  until  at  last  it  becomes  semi- 
soliil  and  refuses  to  flow  at  all.  .\ccompanying  this  change  a 
gradually  increasing  grain  or  "structure"  is  dcvclo]M!d  in  the 
film,  which,  though  iu  its  milder  stages  not  appreciable  on 
Iia[)cr,  is  fatal  in  the  case  of  transparencies. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  minor  points  in  which  the  ordi- 
nary prqnntion  of  collodioHshloride  is  unfitted  for  transparency 
work.  For  some  reason  or  other,  most  probably  its  easy  solu- 
bility in  alcohol  and  ether,  cliloridc  of  calcium  is  almost  in- 
variably employed  for  "saltin;;"  the  collodion.  Such  being  the 
case,  it  follows  as  a  mattor  of  necessity  in  the  presence  of  citric 
acid  that  citrate  of  calcium  is  formed  in  the  emulsion,  and 
though  this  may  lie  to  a  large  extent  dissolved  out  of  the  film 
iu  fixing,  it  is  impoesiMo  to  imagine  that  the  lights  of  the 
transparency  can  be  as  clear  at  the  finish  as  if  no  lime  bad 
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been  present.  The  opalescence  thus  caused  is  of  no  moment 
where  j)apcr  forms  the  basis  of  the  picture,  and  hence  probably 
tlie  reason  why  the  calcium  salt  has  never  been  discarded  for 
one  of  the  less  soluble  chlorides.  Cadmium  chloride  is  almost 
as  soluble  as  the  calcium  salt,  but  it  is  objectionable  on  the 
same  score  as  is  also  the  barium  salt,  which  is  further  almost 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  though  if  it  could  be  employed  would  leave  a 
less  deliquescent  film,  'i'he  chlorides  of  potassium,  ammonium, 
and  sodium  form  soluble  citrates,  and  so  are  preferable,  and  are 
introduced  without  difficidty  in  the  proportions  requisite  for 
paper  cnuilsioii. 

The  facts  having  been  thus  stated  in  detail,  it  becomes  easy 
to  find  a  way  out  of  the  yarious  difficulties.  What  is  required 
is  an  emulsion  of  a  thinner  character,  that  is,  containing  less 
pyroxyline  and  richer  in  silver  chloride.  Beyond  this,  the  image 
to  be  viewed  by  transmitted  light  is  less  dependent  for  its 
brilliancy  and  depth  upon  the  organic  reactions  of  the  emulsion 
than  the  image  on  paper,  and  consequently  the  proportions  of 
free  silver  and  of  citric  acid  may  be  considerably  reduced,  with 
the  result  that  the  physical  difficulties  in  a  measure  disappear, 
or  at  least  come  within  controllable  bounds.  There  is  less 
crystallisation  and  "sweating"  of  the  surface,  and  the  tendency 
to  structural  markings  disappears,  and  not  the  least  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  is  that  the  emulsion  will  keep  muchlonger. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware,  such  an  emulsion  as  we  have  just 
described  in  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  commercial  article,  but 
it  is  a  very  easy  matter  indeed  for  the  amateur  to  prepare  it 
for  himself;  far  easier,  indeed,  than  a  collodio-bromide  emulsion, 
as  the  operations  can  be  conducted  in  an  ordinarily  lighted 
room.  The  requirements  in  regard  to  a  specially  prepared  or 
"high  temperature"  pyroxyline  are  altogether  absent,  and  any 
ordinarily  soluble  sample,  so  long  as  it  dries  without  opalescence 
or  "  structure,"  will  answer  every  requirement.  A  supply  of 
the  cmidsion  may  be  made  in  half  an  hour's  time  that  will 
suffice  for  many  dozens  of  slides,  and  the  plates  require  no 
elalxirate  ])reparation  previous  to  coating,  nor  any  special  pre- 
cautions in  drying  beyond  the  most  ordinary  protection  against 
dust  and  strong  light.  With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  the  con- 
ditions are  jirecisely  on  all  fours  with  sensitised  albumen  paper. 
The  following  formula  may  be  taken  as  the  basis  upon  which 
to  work,  and  will  be  found  to  answer  j)erfectly  all  the  require- 
ments for  transparency  work,  though  it  must  be  distinctly 
understood  it  is  not  suited  for  paper  or  opal  pictures.  Possibly, 
if  considerably  diluted  with  plain  (not  chlorised)  collodion  it 
might  work  satisfactorily  for  those  purposes.  The  quantities 
are  for  five  ounces  of  finished  emulsion.     Take — 

Pyroxyline 20     grains. 

Chloride  of  ammonium 16 

Ether  (methylated)  , 2J  ounces. 

.iVlcohol  li 

Tills  forms  the  collodion.    The  sensitiser  is  composed  of 

N  itrate  of  silver 60 

Water '..     " 

Alcohol    

And  the  organifier  of — 

'■'^"cacid   5  grains. 

•^'<="*'"1    4  drachms. 

Tlie  following  is  the  metliod  of  mixing :— Weigh  out  the 
Hiitoen  grains  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  having  previously  as- 
certained that  it  is  perfectly  drj-,  aiid  transfer  it  to  a  clean  five- 
ounce  bottle  by  means  of  a  folded  strip  of  paper.  Next  pour 
in  the  ether  and  alcohol,  and  shake  well  until  it  is  dissolved ; 


grains. 

i  dracluu. 

4     drachms. 


or  the  alcohol  alone  may  be  added  and  the  bottle  placed  in 
water  at  a  temperature  of  about  150°  Fahr.,  and  shaken  at 
intervals  until  the  salt  is  dissolved.  Heat  must  not  be  applied 
after  the  ether  is  added,  nor  must  the  latter  be  added  until  the 
alcoholic  solution  has  cooled  if  that  method  be  adopted.  If  a 
small  glass  pestle  and  mortar  be  available,  the  alcohol  and 
cliloride  may  be  triturated  together  until  solution  is  effected, 
and  after  transferring  tiie  solution  to  the  bottle  the  mortar  must 
be  washed  out^by  pouring  a  portion  of  the  ether  into  it  before 
mixing  with  the  alcohol. 

The  chloride 'having  ^bcen  dissolved,  the  twenty  grains  ol 
pyroxyline  are  weighed  out  and  pulled*  into  light  tufts  and 
pushed  into  the  bottle,  when  in  a  few  seconds  solution  will  take 
place.  As  has  been  said,  any  good  sample  of  pyroxyline  will 
do  for  this  purpose,  but  it  will  be  as  well  to  try  first  if  it 
answers  the  requirements.  To  do  this,  weigh  out,  say,  tliree 
grains  and  dissolve  it  in  a  mixture  of  two  drachms  of  ether  and 
the  same  quantity  of  alcohol.  When  dissolved,  pour  a  little  on 
to  a  clean  glass  plate  and  drain  off  the  surplus ;  dry  the  film  at 
the  fire,  and  examine  it  carefully  for  opalescence  and  grain  or 
structure.  A  perfect  sample  will  be  quite  invisible  when  dry, 
but  a  very  slight  departure  from  the  ideal  will  not  be  of  great 
moment.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  procure 
the  proper  article,  we  may  mention  that  Hopkin  &.  Williams 
supply  a  sample  at  one  shilling  an  ounce  that  answers  admir- 
ably. It  dissolves  entirely  without  sediment,  and  except  for 
extraneous  dust,  scarcely  requires  filtering,  and  dries  perfectly 
transparent  and  structureless. 

The  collodion  prepared,  the  nextjoperation  is  to  sensitise  it. 
Introduce  the  sixty  grains  of  silver  nitrate  into  a  two-ounce  test 
tube  and  add  half  a  drachm  of  water.  Heat  this  carefully  over 
a  spirit  lamp  or'gas  flame  until  the  crystals  are  dissolved,  then 
having  previously  measured  out  four  drachms  of  alcohol,  pour 
a  few  drops  into  the  silver  solution  and  heat  again  imtil  it  boils. 
Proceed  thus  until  about  half  the  alcohol  has  been  added, 
heating  cautiously  after  each  addition  to  prevent  the  solution 
chilling  and  precipitating  the  silver.  As  in  inexperienced  hands 
heating  alcohol  over  a  naked  flame  is  perhaps  not  an  entirely  safe 
operation,  a  preferable  plan  will  be  to  have  a  cup  of  boiling 
water  at  hand,  and  after  cash  addition  of  alcohol  to  plunge  the 
test  tube  into  that  for  a  few  seconds.  When  the  silver  is  thus 
dissolved  and  half  the  alcohol  added,  pour  the  solution  into  the 
chlorised  collodion  and  shake  vigorously  for  a  few  moments, 
then  with  the  remaining  two  drachms  of  alcohol,  wash  out  the 
test  tube,  dipping  it  again  in  the  hot  water  if  the  silver  have 
crystallised  on  its  sides  until  all  is  redissolved,  when  the  con- 
tents of  the  tube  are  added  to  the  emulsion  and  the  whole  well 
shaken. 

The  hitherto  transparent  collodion  will  now  have  been  con- 
verted into  a  pale,  milky-white  emulsion,  having  an  orange 
colour  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  but  if  now  poured 
upon  glass  it  is  scarcely  less  transparent  than  before  sensitising. 
It  must  therefore  be  set  aside  in  a  warm  place  to  ripen,  with 
an  occasional  shaking,  in  case  any  of  the  silver  has  been  pre- 
cipitated. In  half  an  hour's  time  after  sensitising,  the  citric 
acid  previously  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of  alcohol  may  be 
added,  and  after  a  final  shake  the  emulsion  may  be  left  alone. 
It  will  be  ready  for  use  in  from  four  to  six  hours,  but  will  be 
better  in  twenty-four  hours.  Even  after  that  lapse  of  time  the 
film  upon  glass  will  appear  very  thin  and  transparent,  exhibiting 
a  faint  orange  colour,  andj  quite  free  from  any  sign  of  grain ; 
but  if  exposed  to  dayliglit  it  will  be  found  to  colour  vigorously^ 
and  if  left  long  enough  to  become  quite  opaque. 
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If  pniperly  prepared,  this  emulsion,  when  dried  upon  glass, 
.  ill  »thow  nu  signs  of  cr^Htallisation,  or,  if  any,  so  little  as  to 
be  searceljr  appreciable.  T^e  films,  too,  are  very  little  prone 
to  nreatiog,  though  it  is  always  better  to  coat  the  plates  as 
abort  a  time  before  use  as  poadble.  If  a  number  must  be 
coated  to  keep,  let  them  be  packed  in  pairs  face  to  face,  with 
narrow  strips  of  paper  or  thin  card  between  the  edges,  and 
wrapped  in  half  dotens  or  donns  in  tinfoil.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  they  should  be  quite  dr}-  and,  if  possible,  still 
warm  when  packed.  In  this  way  they  will  keep  for  a  long 
time. 

The  emaUoo  itself  will  keep  fir  leTeral  weeks  at  least,  but 
if  a  slight  diaoolouration  should  take  place  it  is  of  little 
moment,  as  it  diaappean  in  fixing.  Indeed,  usually  after  a 
few  days  the  emulsion  takes  a  creamy  tint,  as  also  do  the 
plates.     No  trace,  bowerer,  remains  in  the  film  after  fixing. 

The  woriung  of  the  emulaiou,  and  especially  the  toning,  will 
form  the  soliiset  for  another  article. 


At  thf  Leeds  mssfing  of  the  Hillilfc  As»«iatioB  a  Comiiiitt*^  was 

sppointcd  to  isport  opoa  the  sfpHesHoR  "t  photography  to  the  elu- 

cUistkM  of  MStiwwIngifal  pWn  t  to  collect  and  neuter 

phtilnisplis  of  sock   phsnoownii  —cretary,  Mr.  Arthur  W. 

Cbyden,  has   appMded.  in  a  letter   iMt   week,   to   photcgraphefs 

HSMtaOy  for  help  in  thi*  directioa,  and  Mka  all  who  have  in  their 

yuwiisiimi  aagatiTss  of  doods,  fightiiiig,  hoar-frost,  hailstones,  or  any 

>thsr  iwtsorolagieal  phsnomsns,  or  of  dama«re  done  by  whirlwinds, 

iiiVii».  or  stuisis.  to  eoBomiieatc  with  him,  addressing  ktten  to 

,,■—>-■>■    TVm-kU  Birk,  UmitM,  S.W.    The  Committee  will  be 

•oeh  pbotographs,  and  woald  aspedally  welcome  offer*  of 

in  the  shape  of  pkotoirrspha  taken  in  •eeordance 

intliMlioas  which  will  be  supplied  on  application. 


witheertaia 


Ma.  \S.  H.  Sbamobs  write*  to  the  Journal  of  Analytical  Chemitlry 
■„  describe  a  new  and  ingenious  asode  uf  testing  for  iodino  fowtdsd 
ipoo  a  rMction  of  the  pUtinic  lalu  msntioned  in  Watt/  Dietiomarf 
fCUmittry  (Vol.  III., p.  2-«-«).  To  lbs  solntion  contsinin^r  a  mluble 
iodide  he  adds  one  or  two  drops  of  solation  of  platinic  chloride.  A« 
the  latter  Buses  with  the  Bqaid,  a  beCntifal  rad  eolosiation  is  prr>- 
doccd,  doe  to  the  formation  of  pialiaie  iodide.  In  the  preaeooe  of  a 
Isige  praportaoo  bf  iodine  the  solation  hseocses  black,  with  sobsideace 
'>f  abnrwnMhpneipitate.  The  solntioa  to  be  teited  should  be  either 
^•'iitral,  or  add  with  solphuric  acid.    The  wnsitJTWisss  of  the  test  is 


m  (Trent  tbst  ^^^^  pert  of  iodine  is  sasUy  seen,  and  Jj^  part  distinctly, 
though  faintly,  discemibie. 


Tai  employnient  of  borax  io  the  pyro  dcfeloper  has  been  tried,  but 
mMaocewf  oUy.  The  theory  sogiiesting  it*  lue  has  been  that— as  with 
litmn*  paprr  it  gives  aa  aOtaSas  laseticHi  — it  might  be  used  a*  a 
«ub«tttute  for  ammonia.  This  action  doss  not  occur,  and  the  borax 
net*  ss  a  letarder  instead  of  an  sceelsrator.  The  explanation  of  tbi< 
apparent  paradot  is  to  be  found  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Compta 
lUadm.  The  boric  acid  of  the  borax  cumbiaes  with  the  primary 
polymtamk  alcohols,  sad  certain  polyatomic  pheaols,  and  gives  rise  to 
a  variety  of  hoto^oojagated  sods.  Thus  borax  added  to  pyiogaDol 
eooTstts  it  into  a  true  scid.whleh  reddens  litmus.  The  ssbm  happens 
with  taania  aad  pyroeatediin,  m  that  adding  borax  '»  equivalent  to 
addi^  an  add,  the  effect  of  which  need  not  be  described ;  but  with 
the  isoaers  of  pymcatecbin,  for  example,  hydroquiaoos  aad  resoscine, 
tbM does  not  happea,and  the  addition  of  borax  rssemblss  ia  sff set  the 
ad'lition  of  an  slksli. 


.\s  asost  of  the  modern  prsctical  spplicstion  of    liitht-producing 

poweiB  sie  fooadsd  on  thsoretical  eoaaderationii,  it  will  not  be  out  of 

oeder  to  dssoibe  Prafesnr  Laagley's  latast  cr<oiTibution  to  the  study 

'  of  li^ht,  aad  tbs  prospseH  k  boUs  oat  in  the  faturr.    Most  perple 


are  aware  that  the  light  we  get  from  our  gas  burners,  or  from  the- 
brighter  electric  light,  bears  a  small  proportion  to  what  in  theory  we- 
might  justly  anticipate.  Professor  Langley  has  shown  what  is  the- 
most  economical  example  of  light  production  in  the  world,  and  he 
concludes  by  saying,  "  There  seems  no  reason  why  we  are  forbidden  to- 
hope  that  we  nuy  yet  discover  a  method  (since  such  an  one  certainly 
existf,  but  on  a  small  scale)  of  obtaining  an  enormously  greater  result 
than  we  now  do  from  our  present  ordinary  means  for  producing  light.** 
This  existing  light  manufactory  that  he  alludes  to,  and  which  pro- 
duces its  light  at  one  four^hundredth  part  of  the  cost  of  a  candle- 
flame,  and  at  best  aa  insignificant  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  electrie 
light  (which  is  the  most  economic  light  which  has  yet  been  devised), 
is  simply  and  really  a  very  small  affair,  it  being  no  more  than  the 
Cuban  lire-fly.  The  most  accurate  observations  prove  that  this  insect 
light  is  accompanied  by,  approximately,  one  four-hundredth  part  of 
the  heat  which  is  urdiiwrily  associated  with  the  radiation  of  flames 
of  the  luminous  quality  of  those  experimented  with  by  I*rofeesor 
Langley  in  making  these  comparisons. 


Oxa  of  the  difficulties  sttending  the  use  of  electricity  from  cells  lies 
in  the  wsste  which  is  so  spt  to  take  place  when  the  battery  is  not  in 
use :  the  zinc  gets  dissolved  when  no  sction  is  required.  To  a  great 
extent  this  is  due  to  the  impurity  of  the  zinc.  Though  the  elements 
uf  the  battery  he  not  electrically  connected,  actipn  goes  on  between 
contiguous  particles  of  the  dissimilar  metals,  and  ends  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  whols.  It  is,  however,  stated  that  M.  Cahaigne,  of  Paris, 
has  brought  the  refiniag  of  sine  by  distillation  within  the  limits  of 
commercial  raquiremeats,  and  can  deliver  chemically  pure  metal  at 
a  price  ix>t  excessively  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary  commercial  pro- 
duct. Aecording  to  M.  L'llote,  chemical  expert,  this  new  zinc  is  not 
touched  by  a  ten  per  cent.  add.  It  is  said  that  the  ordinary  bi- 
chromate battery  mode] with  one  element  of  this  Cahaigno's  zinc 
could  be  left  in  open  circuit  in  the  porous  jar  without  being  sppre- 
dahly  worn. 

THE  PHOTOOUAPHOSCOPE. 
A  NOVKI.  instnuaent  bearing  the  above  name  has  just  been  brought 
out  by  Messrs.  Perken,  Son,&  Itayment,  who  are  also  its  manufacturers. 
It  rwinsists  of  a  stand  fsced  with  a  frame,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  and) 
has  a  reservoir  behind  containing  a  quantity  of,  say  twenty,  mounted 
photographs,  which  by  turning  a  nob  or  handle  shown  on  the  right 
ride  of  the  instrument  eaasss  the  picture  i  to  appear  in  the  opening 
of  the  frame  in  rotation. 


The  apparatus  Is  TSiy  elegant  in  appearance,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  drawii^  room  or  library.  To  professional  photo- 
graphers it  should  be  valuable  as  a  reception-room  appliance  for  the 
table,  08,  apart  from  its  elegance  ss  a  piece  of  furniture,  it  nfTonls 
means  of  sgreeabic  diveision  to  those  who  are  waiting  their  turn  by 
inspecting  one  after  the  other  of  a  Urge  series  of  prints,  and  which, 
being  covered  up  from  the  dust  of  the  room,  arc  always  fresh,  more 
especially  as,  unlike  an  ordinary  album,  the  prints  cannot  be  subjected 
to  either  frict  on  or  landling.    Whi'e  the  old-fashioned  alb  im  miy 
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h,  tOowfA  to  be  on  the  Uble  unopened  and  uncared  for,  this  ap- 
jLSTonw  a^tr«.t«  attention.  The  pictures  being  v.ewed  singly, 
^S^.  h?n^me  frame  setting,  have  every  chance  of  the.r  mer.ta 
tl^r  o^perirappreciated,  more  eo  than  U  the  case  when  several 
^VoTt  eeve^of  the  observer  at  one  time.  What  .8  said  here 
of  itTuTuty  in  the  studio  applies  also  to  the  shop  wmdow  of  the 

**"¥^'  Photographoscope  is  the  invention  of  J.  T.  Leighton  Its 
.„,echL.  smTTngenious  and.  so  far  as  we  can  see,cannot  possibly  get 

TuTSZ.  It  is  to  be  welcomed  as  something  at  once  novel,  useful, 
•nd  elegant.  ^ 

A  FLASH-LIGHT  DEMONSTRATION. 
On  Tuesday  evening  we  were  present  at  a  highly  successful  flash- 
light demonstration  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Slingsby,  of  Lincoln,  in  the 
itodio  adjoining  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.,  Sohcsquare. 

Mr.  Slingsbv's  system  may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting  of  a 
framework  wi'th  long  arms  at  various  adjustable  heights,  and  capable 
of  holding  any  required  number  of  magnesium  flash  lamps,  which  are 
all  ignited  simultaneously.  Each  lamp  is  shaded  by  a  framed  sheet 
of  d^phanous  paper  in  front,  while  it  has  a  metallic  reflector  behind. 
These  diffuse  and  soften  the  light.  ,   •  ,  ^  a    u 

It  having  been  found  that  the  sudden  production  of  a  bright  flash 
affects  the  eyes  in  some  instances  and  causes  them  to  close,  an  in- 
genious system  is  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  make  the  exposure  of 
the  picture  at  the  commencement  of  tlJe  flash,  and  have  the  lens  closed 
before  its  termination,  at  which  period  the  eyes  may  be  supposed  to 
be  at  their  worst.  The  camera-lens  is  fitted  with  a  Kershaw  shutter, 
which  is  placed  under  the  liberating  influence  of  a  pneumatic  tube. 
To  this  end  a  tiny  bellows  is  affixed  to  the  edge  of  the  camera-front, 
and  while,  by  the  pressure  of  a  lever  upon  the  primary  wind  reservoir, 
the  magnesium  powder  is  being  driven  simultaneously  through  the 
flames  of  all  the  flash  spirit  lamps,  the  little  bellows  spoken  of  is 
also  acted  upon  by  the  same  nir-puff,  and  thus  liberates  the  shutter 
of  the  lens  at  the  instant  of  the  ignition  of  the  charsre  of  magnesium 
powder,  the  exposure,  as  determined  by  the  shutter,  having  terminated 
before  the  cessation  of  the  flash. 

By  this  system  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  lamps  that  may 
be  simultaneously  employed,  while  there  is  every  facility  afforded  for 
arranging  them  at  any"  height  or  at  any  angle  that  ensures  the 
perfect  illumination  of  the  features. 

A  happy  method  was  adopted  for  acclimatising  the  eyes  to  the 
sudden  strong  flash.  A  slip  of  magnesium  was  ignited,  and  the 
sitter  directed  to  look  at  it,  when  doing  so  the  working  lamps  were 
flashed  without  giving  the  eyes  time  to  appreciate,  as  it  were,  the 
greater  force  of  their  illumination.  Some  such  system  as  this  we 
know  to  be  adopted  in  America,  where  the  sitter  is  sometimes 
directed  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  a  rather  powerful  lamp  flame,  and  thus 
by  doing  so  he  is  in  a  measure  rendered  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  a 
etrong  flash  takes  place  during  the  trance. 


ARTIST  PH0TOGRA.PHER:  A  CLALM  FOR  LIBERTY. 

[A  Coamnniimtian  to  the  CniTenity  College  Photographic  Society.] 
You  have  been  good  enough  to  honour  me  with  an  invitation  to  read 
«  paper  before  your  Society,  and  I  am  glad  to  do  my  mite  of  assistance 
«t  your  procefMings,  although  it  is  with  a  fear  that  the  few  sketchy 
ideas  which  1  am  about  to  mention  will  hardly  be  worthy  of  ^.n 
Mtociation  of  teachers  and  students  of  science  and  art. 

The  remarks  which  I  am  about  to  address  to  you  relate  to  a 
question  which  has  for  some  year  or  two  perturbed  the  photographic 
world,  whether  with  adequate  profit  or  not,  those  who  have  followed 
its  perhaps  too  ample  discussion  will  either  have  formed  already  their 
view,  or  if  not,  will  in  all  probality  be  so  fogged  by  the  various  state- 
ments and  arguments  pro  and  con  that  they  may  do  anything  but 
Ucas  the  day  when  the  various  photographic  societies  and  journals 
fint  encoaniged  the  discu&<iion  of  the  topic. 

You  have  no  doubt  already  guessed  that  ray  subject  is  the  position 
of  the  artist  photographer. 

In  recent  years  a  small  clique  of  self-appointed  prophets  has  arisen  in 
photographic  circles  yclept  naturalistic  photographers,  and  one  might 


suppose  that  it  would  be  correct  to  assume  that  if  tiiere  is  any  mean- 
ing in  the  name,  it  should  indicate  a  desire  to  reproduce  nature  in  its 
form  as  it  appears  to  us.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  \yhat 
their  tenets  are,  but,  anyhow,  it  is  plain,  from  what  can  be  ascertained 
from  their  writings  or  examples,  that  such  an  assumption  would  be 
decidedly  incorrect. 

This  school  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  with  a  gentleman  whose 
lucubrations  would  intimate  a  large  consumption  of  works  on  art 
criticism,  and  perhaps  a  very  omnivorous  inspection  of  art  examples, 
without  the  power  of  discriminating  between  the  wheat  and  the  chaff, 
and  so  jumbling  up  ideas  on  art  matters,  that  as  a  teacher  he  seems 
to  me  to  be  pretentious  and  apparently  free  from  technical  art 
knowledge,  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  estimate  the 
rightful  position  of  the  artist  photographer. 

Let  us  start  our  view  of  the  matter  from  the  purely  photographic 
side.  When  I  say  the  purely  photographic  side,  I  mean  the  position 
indicated  as  the  result  of  using  optical  instrirments,  apparatus, 
chemicals,  and  preparations,  all  of  the  highest  excellence  that  science 
can  provide,  with  full  ability  to  utilise  to  the  utmost  all  theii- 
respective  merits.  I  think  I  may  take  the  lens  as  being  the  most 
important  member  of  the  outfit,  and  it  has  ever  been  the  aim  of  its 
producers  to  improve  it  for  various  purposes  so  that  it  should  give  the 
clearest  and  sharpe.st  definition  when  used  to  its  utmost  advantage  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  photographers  have  encouraged  such  improvement 
by  preferring  and  readily  paying  for  the  objectives  which  best  succeed 
in  accurately  registering  the  most  minute  definition  as  result  of  their 
use,  and  so  much  has  this  been  sought  after,  that  p/u>toffrap/iic  as  a 
colloquial  term  has  established  itself  in  all  civilised  languages  as  an 
equivalent  for  minute  exactitude  of  detail  in  other  things  than  that  to 
which  it  originally  attached. 

As  a  reproductive  science  in  the  foregoing  sense,  photogi-aphy  has 
proved  of  inestimable  value  to  tlie  world,  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
for  purposes  of  science  and  the  arts  generally.  For  such  purposes  its 
exact  registration  can  be  depended  on  only  provided  its  workers  are 
thoroughly  conscientious  practitioners,  fully  skilled  in  making  the 
highest  practical  use  of  the  best  procurable  tools.  So  much  for  pure 
plTotography.  Now  let  us  examine  the  other  phase  of  photography 
cliimed  as  an  art. 

It  is  here  that  the  misapplication  of  a  term  has  assumed  for  a 
vehicle  of  expression  the  attributes  of  such  expression.  The  position 
of  the  artist  photographer  seems  to  me  to  be  this.  He  must  be  as 
fully  informed  and  as  capable  in  the  practice  of  photography  as  the 
reproductive  practitioner  previously  referred  to,  in  fact  more  so ;  he 
ought  to  stu(hr  all  new  processes,  especially  printing  processes,  and 
produce  his  pictures  in  that  one  best  suited  to  his  subject.  Being 
well  informed  in  the  technics  of  photography,  what  is  he  to  do  with 
his  apparatus  and  knowledge  ?  He  is  to  do  the  same  as  the  painter 
does  with  his  oil  or  water  colour,  or  the  sculptor  with  his  clay,  of 
the  manipulation  of  which  each  has  technical  knowledge ;  he  is  to  use 
photography,  not  as  the  be  all  and  end  all  of  his  study,  but  simply  as 
a  vehicle  for  the  exposition  of  his  artistic  powers:  it  should  occupy 
in  his  mind  no  higher  position  than  the  other  media  which  he  might 
use  for  the  same  purpose.  He  will  have  high-class  apparatus,  and 
the  technical  knowledge  for  making  a  first-class  photograph  which  he 
will  use  with  his  best  capacity,  just  as  he  would  go  to  a  first-class 
manufacturer  for  the  best  colours  and  canvases,  and  use  them  with 
brains,  with  the  same  ultimate  object.  He  must,  having  his  materials 
for  work  and  a  proper  artistic  judgment,be  left  as  entirely  untrammelled 
as  the  artist  painter,  to  produce  in  his  own  manner  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  his  imagination  in  the  style  best  adapted  to  his  view  of  his 
subject.  It  is  a  huge  presumption  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  come 
to  him  and  say,  "  You,  fhall  e.cecute  nil  your  pictures  with  the  utmost 
reproductive  e.vactiiude,"  or,  "  i'oii  shall  e.remte  all  your  pictures 
blurred  or  out  of  focus  in  whole  or  in  part."  Where  has  any  acknow- 
ledged art  instructor  given  to  the  world  any  such  binding  axioms  ? 

If  the  artist  is  a  msm  whoso  efforts  are  likely  to  be  of  any 
worthiness,  if  he  really  has  any  artistic  perceptions  of  any  value,  he 
will  know  that  dogmatism  in  art  is  absurd  and  an  impertinence,  and 
only  to  be  broached  by  enthusiasts  wlio  have  lost  their  heads  over  a 
fad  to  which  they  are  so  far  committed  that  they  are  bound  to  see  it 
throuyh,  however  disastrous  the  end  of  such  pretension  may  be  to 
themselves. 

But  unfortunately  they  have  disciples  among  those  who  mistake 
eccentricity  for  merit,  and  having  really  no  artistic  perception  what- 
ever, think  that  by  following  the  beckoning  of  some  "Sir  Ch-acle" 
more  or  less  misinformfed,  they  can  be  manufactured  into  artists. 
The  true  art  student  quietly  "pursues  his  joyful  path,  while  these 
pretenders  to  exclusive  taste  have  all,  more  or  less,  the  cacoethex 
scribendi  and  loquendi,  and  fill  the  societies'  meetings  and  the  journals 
with  their  twaddle,  founded  chiefly  on  the   perusal  of  Ruskin  and 
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kiodivd  kutbon,  whoae  bert  point*  Hmj  oiw  in  their  dcaire  to  imitnte, 
at  a  peat  diatann,  a  atjle  gcnanllT  iT*n.!lr  eloquent  bat  fnouently 
<fe6cient   in  aoond  reaMming.     I  nder  what  John  Kiukin 

wonU  MT  in  reply  to  a  demoostrr  .^  riew*  of  a  OAtaraHatle 

photopaphgr ;  my  inipnjaion  is  that  hv  w.  .uld  recommend  him  to 
attaM  an  akBentary  art  aehool  for  a  month  n.^  a  preparation  for 
•todYing  U*  EtewttHt*  >/  Dratriity. 

What  do  the  natnrallatic*  rcquir*  from  the  artiat  photofrrapher  ? 
The^  appannthr  affree  on  one  piaint,  til.  that  esceaaiTe  bardneaa  of 
detail  ia  not  coinlociTe  to  artiaiic  effect.  lit- re,  with  ooeaaional  excep- 
tion, tba  fainter  will  be  fenarallj  with  tb«m ;  but  thejr  piapoae  to 
obtain  aonneta  bjr  pnttinir  the  ptctn*  wkoOy  or  in  part  out  of  foe«M. 
'rUa  i*  the  weak  point  of  their  daia  for  rwnenition.  The  fact  is, 
that  with  all  their  ^tiidr  nf  art  and  art  CTitirmtn,  tbey  hare  if^iiored 
what  ia  ganarallj  the  principal  factor  ia  the  pnaluction*  uf  a  pietoie— 
eoloar,  tmk  th*  media  with  which  h  i*  u«ed:  whereaa  tM  artiat 
photoirraphat  ia  Hmitad  to  moootiat  asaented  by  a  printed  proetaa. 
ther  havn  not  pereaired  that  noeh  of  what  they  lea  auibited 
drpcada  for  the  efleet  which  they  wiah  to  arcure.  not  on  twinff  paintad 
with  Taryinpr  foena,  which  no  tnM  tftiat  wouM  do,  bat  on  the 
technical  trannafr  of  the  artiat  unauiMM  the  uae  of  bi*  rebidea  in  anch 
manDar  that  tba  heaTiar  detail  of  hi*  picture  lanka  in,  mora  or  leaa, 
aoandinf  to  hia  atyle  or  the  tequiwanta  of  the  oeenaion,  and  that 
he  ia  able  to  alnn^tbeD  or  lower  tha  aOaet  of  hi*  picture  in  part*  br 
ratooehaa  of  eokiMr  or  other  ■wrhiaiwl  mean*.  Ai«  ii  a  method  o'f 
procaedinf  namSm^  diflrak  far  tha  artin  pbotoirrapher.  If 
latomJiiiy  «  pliotafiiph  la  one*  allMnd,  it  i*  impoaaible  to  limit  tb^ 
extenaioo  of  tlia  netiee,  and  aaeh  tiaatim  nt  earned  to  excrat  would 
evantnnllT  rawJt  in  what  would  virtMlIjr  he  a  painting.         . 

Nareruakaa,  thera  ara  to  tW  aMovpUabed  photographer  manr 
Ifgiti— la  wnja  of  dodging  and  ■odfhriqg  hi*  naalta  which  gire  him 
eoHUHahl*  latitada  in  tha  aaaiyalaMi  of  hia  pictorial  effecta.  Nor 
■HHt  tha  fuShj  of  iiaproTawaat  ty  tha  nae  of  lancbromatiaed  plataa 
and  tinted  asMoa  la  f  ofgottaa. 

Tba  aatanlatiea  hari^^  rnnehalad  that  eTarything  ahoold  for  their 
parpcna  ha  ■or*  or  Iom  oat  of  foena,  a  further  dia-iiaaioB  ba«  ariMo 
asMf  thair  di«iipl«a  aa  to  what  limitatioo  ia  to  be  pat  to  thia  out-of- 
focM  i^BlMB,  aad  it  ia  actuallr  a  «abjact  of  debate  among  than 
whathar  or  not  a  eirde  of  eoaniaiaa  of  one-hnndrrdih  of  an  inch  i« 
tha  allowaUa  Bnit  or  aoC  Shaia  of  Appellee !  <  >nl.r  imagine  an 
inlMliiai  to  wgalata  aitiatie  aiaeatioa  br  minute  mathamatieal  calcu- 
lalfaat 

In  fact,  what  tha  natanliatica  watt  to  do  for  na  poor  aaffering 
photoffrmplMra  ia  to  aitabBah  a  Ind  alyle  for  the  worker,  in  wUeh 
only  ha  i«  to  axhibit  tha  pietotial  aspoaition  of  his  artistic  eonoep- 
tioaa.     Bat  what  ihoald  wa  aay  of  aa  art  critic  who  picked  oat  the 

h«yy  baabed  hat  oaeMioMBy  

•me  of  tha  varyiag  atj^  of  Ton 

tha  auatta  eiaeation  and  deKaaey 

iaagiag  of  a  WhiMk-r,  and  declaiad  that  that  om  hapuialad  oat, 

that  aaa  ooly   4  all  tb<we  varriag  atylaa  of  aneatioa.  ^-the  i 

■rrrti  md  fuitum  mu—mll  9tKm  mn  eotmUtfrit.     S.B. — Are  tkr 

■tmr  *H  Iha  frmwm'f  Woold  tach  a  iMcbrr  awet  with  encoorage- 
mant  ahawhara  than  in  a  faita  f  Aadyet  tbo  nataralistica  hare 
iaeal*ad  atlKlhw  from  nhotographrta.  The  object  of  art  is  to  aecai« 
adMatfaa  aad  arapathr.     lu  factitiooa  regulation  by  a  narrow- 

I  data  fccadam  fai  hia  work  tor  tha  artist  pbotogiapbar  from  theae 
atlaapts  oa  hia  Ebarty  of  atyla.  If  photogiaphy  ia  to  ha  oaad  for 
pjfltonal  puipiiaia,  tha  parforiuer  of  tha  work  should  ba  left  free  to 
adopt  hia  owa  aaathod  w  his  ultimate  object.    It  woald  than  be  that 


By  01  BB  art  cntic  wno  ptciaa  oat  ine 
ly  aoMaahat  bard  style  of  (.aadaeer,  any 
araar,  tha  plucky  IwpMta  of  Ooaatabia, 
leKaaey  of  M  iiiialir,  or  tha  fandfal 


•fiar  a  tiaw  tha  aora  able  of  the  artist  pliotngraphers  would  gradnally 

■  leaa  iadiridaal,  so  that  it  woaU  ba  possibfe 

>  a  nhotngrapMc  exhibition  to  point  t 

<d  ay  at  ooea, "TUa  b  a  Smith,  or  a  Jonee,  or  a  Jenkins,' 


ra  stylea  each  more  or  I 
ra  vttitar  toai ' 


to  a  Kood  picture 

a  Jenkins,"  as  the 

m'i^ht  ba,  in  the  saaae  way  that  a  riiitiTT  to  the  Itoyal  Aeadea^ 

KlWhitKai  can  point  ont  a  M'illais,  a  f^iirfitoo,  or  n  liong.     I  wish  it 

in  the  future  truly  be  laid,  "By  their  works  ye  shall  know 


tt 

Thera  has  been  within  the  last  two  or  three  year*  a  great  adrance 

tn  tha  aaaipnlatiooof  photography  for  art  parpoaea,  bat  if  the  pro- 

•laear  of  good  work  ia  to  be  ttaauaelled  by  ouack  ordinanoes,  then 

tha  faaalt  will  bo  that.  •!»"-•>•  mioh  good  worli  may  continue  to  be 

Igr  fefars  of  art  rn  adas,  it  will  be  seen  only  in  the 

of  tha  artists,  aii :     ...  uui  ba  sont  for  publie  exhibition  antil 

'laia  ia  arMsnoe  that  the  nataraliatieefaaa  has  oeaasd  to  inflnanea  tha 

'  'anglm  aad  Jad^n?  Comwlttwaa. 

Art  eoaasptior  V^J  of  no  set  of  men.  the  failure  to  bare 

-•'<->  iT(d  Mjr  tarh  "^ation  aay  in  a  multiplicity  of  cawe  pre- 

nt  it*  aipiaasiun,  hut  m»  find  it  ptraaatlng  "  all  anrti  and  conditions 


of  men."  The  hard- worked  msthemHtician  or  banker  may  find  relief 
in  picking  out  beautiful  subject.s  from  the  (glorious  scenes  of  nature, 
and  feel  himself  refr«ahed  and  ennobled  by  the  ideas  -which  hiiT 
selections  may  induce.  Nor  are  men  of  mora  humble  standing;,  evei» 
the  illiterate,  debarred  from  the  enjoyments  of  such  imaginafiom. 
Oftentime  wandering  away  from  home  we  meet  with  a  humble 
labourer,  to  whom  baa  been  Toncbsafed  the  capacity  for  the  mental 
.•liniination  of  the  sperial  beauties  of  his  lored  countryside  ;  this  man 
will  show  Toa  the  most  k)TeIy  biu,  the  quaintest  prospects  for  milet. 
round  his  w^y  abode,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful,  perhapa 
ronjrhly  expneaed,  will  ansnre  the  artist  appreciating  in  him  a  brother 
who  truly 

'•  Finds  tongoaa  In  tree*,  books  in  the  mnninR  brooks. 
Sermons  in  atones,  anil  good  in  ererything.'' 

IIkxry  H  Datis.. 


ON  TlIK  KEDLCTION  l)K  OVEK-PKI.VTED  SILVER  PRINTS 

ON  .\LBI:MKN1.SED  P.A.I'ER. 
Arm  reading  an  article  on  this  subject  in  a  late  issue  of  thin 
JcifRXAL,  which  for  the  most  part  1  can  fully  endorse,  eapecislly  with 
regard  to  the  deterioration  of  colour  that  takea  phua  in  almost  all 
eases,  the  treated  proof*  wll  not  bear  comparison  with  the  un-^ 
treated  ooea  in  this  respect.  The  pisn  suggested  of  uding  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potasainm  aad  hypo  as  a  reducer  receiTed  a  good  deal  of 
attention  some  tmhb  ago,  and  at  first  saemed  to,  promise  well,  but 
it  waafoaad,  ahhou^  occaaionally  uaaxeaptionahh  prints  were  made, 
the  pereaatap  of  ionriar  oaaa  aade  the  gama  not  worth  the  candle, 
and  thna,  with  evaiy  eaia  baatowed  npoo  the  process,  for  some  reason 
or  aaothar  a  thom^gbly  good  print  that  would  bear  comparison  with' 
untreatad  oaaa  waa  the  axoeption,  not  the  rule.  That  it  coukl  some- 
tioMa  ho  doaa  thota  waa  no  doubt,  and  also  there  was  no  doubt  about 
their  iaferioritT  takea  oa  tba  whole,  which  led  to  the  plan  being  dis- 
continoed.  I  hare  found  the  aioat  reliable  dodge  for  the  reduction 
of  silrer  prints,  without  otherwise  in  any  iray  affecting  their  ctioWy 
ia  the  aaa  of  a  bath  of  nereuric  chloride,  or  bichloride  a^  it  is  gener- 
ally taraad.  The  prints  are  toned,  fixed,  washed,  and  dried  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  too  «lark  onea  ars  placed  in  a  bath  composed  of 
three  grains  each  of  potaaiam,  broaaiaa,  and  mercuric  chloride  to 
ooe  ounce  of  water,  until  the  deaiivd  reduction  taken  place— which 
it  will  in  a  few  minutea — when  they  are  Uken  out  and  wi-ll  wn.«hed. 
Some  nine  or  ten  year*  aince  I  m.-ntioned  the  innit.ir  nt  the  I'boto- 
graphie  Ctuh^  aad  piapaied  a  print  then  for  exhibition  iiioiinted  »idt<^ 
by  aida  with  an  untreated  print,  to  which  it  was  quite  equal  in  every 
riTiDect.  At  the  preant  time  they  at«  still  equal,  lx>th  being  iv 
little  lea  bright  Uaa  whan  they  were  made,  so  1  think  we  may 
M*  paraaaeaey  is  not  injuriously  affected.  1  have  notinadtr 
sapaiuMBla  ia  this  direction,  hut  if  I  have  a  print  too  dark. 
i  iarariably  oae  thU  pIsn  to  reduce  it  without  any  fear  of  the  rerult, 
as  the  colour  remsin*  inappredably  affected,  and  a  print  so  treated 
cannot  be  distingui."he<l  from  a  proof  properly  printed  in  tlie  first- 
instance.  I  have  trii'd  it  on  both  ready-sensitiMMl  a^d  home-preparecl 
paper,  toaad  aalh  si-reral  different  kinds  of  toning  baths,  -with  a  satis- 
factory roaalt.  I  do  not  think  the  strength  of  the  rat-rcuric  xolutioii 
is  of  raaeh  ooasuqaanoe,  so  long  as  it  is  not  too  strong  :  and  it  may 
be  oaad  Ofer  and  orer  again  until  exhausted.    Edwaru  Ucnuoilk.  ' 


TRADES*  UNIONISM  .\ND  PIIOTOCSRAPHV. 
Ix  Th«  KniTisii  Jnt'BlfAi.  I'HOTOnuAPHir  .\I.M.^^^A^•  for  18.00  the 
question  of  a  Trade  Union  for  photographers  has  been  somewhat  ably 
bandied  in  the  afltrmatiTehy  Mr.  .\.  U.  Field,  of  Maidstone,  who  then 
anticipated  that  the  past  summer  would  see  »>mo  important  steps  taken 
for  the  establishment  of  such  a  union  as  he  there  advocated.  Nothing 
very  important  seems  to  havi-  )ie<-n  done,  however,  beyond  an  attempti 
by  B  section  nf  photographic  workers  to  form  a  society  for  t he- 
protection  of  those  employe<l  in  "  process  "  photography  and  their 
collsboratenrs  the  "  xinco     engravers. 

So  far,  then,  it  may  be  tnk>'n  that  either  the  photographic  fmjtloijts 
cannot  see  how  such  a  union  i.«  to  be  successfully  carried  ont,  or  that 
tbey  do  not  desire  the  pn>tectiun  that  such  a  society  may  protiiise. 
It  IS  to  be  fean-d  that  the  reason  for  non-action  lies  principally  in  an 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  Let  us  consider  what 
some  of  these  nisy  be. 

The  very  growth  of  the  art.  may  he  con«lder)!d  to  lie  a  Tery  ron- 
sidershle  obstacle.  One  neeil  not  Ije  very  oM  to  remember  when 
there  wiis  no  such  business,  and  it  would  appear  to  Iw  an  uiigraciouH 
act  for  those  who  are  now  in  it  to  prevent  tho^e  who  are  nut  from 
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getting  into  it;  yet,  unless  something  of  the  kind  were  done,  there 
would  be  little  use  in  a  Trade  Union  such  as  shadowed  forth.  It  is 
^uite  certain  that  the  growth  of  the  photographic  arts  and  allied 
industries  has  been  so  rapid  that  but  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
those  employed  in  them  can  have  come  in  by  the  old  orthodox  way 
of  apprenticeship,  and  great  numbers  must  have  entered  the  pro- 
feaaion  who  took  up  photography  as  amateurs,  and  many  of  these  are 
Among  the  highest  of  its  ornaments.  It  may  even  be  said  that,  in  the 
main,  the  non-professional  photographers  have  been  those  who  have 
raised  the  art  to  its  present  high  eminence  among  the  industries  of 
the  world,  and  that  at  the  present  time  the  numbers  of  amateurs  are 
Tery  far  in  excess  of  the  professional  workers.  If  any  of  these  lovers 
of  the  art  choose  to  offer  their  services  to  employers  of  labour,  by 
what  principle  of  justice  can  they  be  kept  out  ?  or  would  their  perhaps 
years  of  practice  give  them  a  qualification  which  should  count  in  lieu 
of  apprenticeship?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  any  committee  of 
working  Trades'  Unionists  would  admit  such  into  union  with  tliem  ? 
Would  they  not  relegate  them  to  the  position  of  "  black  legs,"  and 
combine  against  them  and  those  who  proposed  to  employ  them  ?  and 
would  they  thereby  strengthen  their  position  ?     ■ 

Mr.  Field  would  further  protect  the  interests  of  this  class  by 
*  practicid  and  theoretical  examinations ; "  but  does  he  think  tliat 
the  apprenticed  ones  would  be  likely  to  acjuit  themselves  always 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  ?  and  if  they  did  not,  would  he  exclude 
them  y  Such  persons  may  be  very  good  and  clever  operators,  and 
yet  pos.ses8  but  the  very  slightest  theoretical  knowledge  of  their 
work.  There  are  many  young  people  who  are  articled  to  employers 
who  could  teach  them  nothing  beyond  the  common  routine  of  their 
business,  and  if  they  have  not  the  bmins  and  desire  and  determination 
to  learn  more  than  their  employer  can  tell  them,  they  may  fare  but 
badly  when  circumstances  compel  a  change;  yet  a  trade  society 
would  not  be  likely  to  decline  the  application  of  such  worJcmen  for 
membership.  Considering  that  the  amateur  photographer,  as  a  rule, 
has  more  time  at  his  disposal  for  the  study  of  the  art  than  is  possessed 
by  the  trade-trained  worker,  is  not  the  latter  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
somewhat  when  competing  with  the  former,  if  he  should  chance  to 
seek  to  become  a  professional!'  In  speaking  of  amateurs,  reference 
is  here  made  to  real  lovers  of  the  art,  to  hard  workers  in  it,  and  not 
to  those  who  merely  "push  the  button  ■"  and  hand  their  plates  to  the 
"  professional "  for  development  and  printing.  But  in  the  profes- 
sion is  there  not  division  of  labour?  Are  there  not  "posers," 
"  dark-room  operators,"  "  retouchers,"  "  printers,"  "  spotters,"  and 
"mounters?"  Are  there  not  "emulsion  makers,*  "  coaters," 
"  packers  ?  "  Then  there  are  the  numerous  makers  of  apparatus ;  and 
would  they  all  be  "  amalgamated  "  into  one  society  P  It  they  were, 
would  a  committee  of  such  determine  who  shaU  or  shall  not  be 
admitted  into  membership  ?  When  photography  has  ceased  to 
undergo  new  developments  and  has  settled  down  into  routine  modes  of 
working,  when  it  has  lost  its  popularity  and  is  no  longer  taught  as  almost 
a  branch  of  ordinary  education,  and  when  the  second-hand  warehouses 
become  overstocked  with  lenses,  cameras,  and  other  apparatus,  then 
will  come  a  time  in  which  those  employed  in  it  may  have  a  better 
chance  of  combining  to  protect  their  interests  from  the  intrusion  of 
the  amateur.  80  long,  however,  as  it  contiimes  to  pesess  the  fascina- 
tion it  does  aa  an  employment  for  leisure  time,  and  is  brought  so  pro- 
minently forward  by  the  press,  by  teachers,  and  by  dealers,  to  the 
notice  of  the  voung,  there  U  little  chance  for  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  those  who  rely  upon  it  for  a  means  of  livelihood,  unless 
some  greater  developmenU  are  brought  about  for  their  benefit,  of 
which  there  is  httle  sign. 

A  Uttle  while  ago  the  attention  of  photographers  generally  was 
drawn  to  the  photo-engraving  and  photo-mechanical  processes  as  a 
likely  mwins  of  bettering  their  condition,  but  those  who  took  advice 
speedily  found  that  things  were  no  better  in  that  department  than  any 
other,  and  discovered  that  the  home  and  foreign  competition  in  it  is 
no  keen  that  it  is  dilficult  for  those  who  have  not  carried  it  on  for 
years  to  make  it  pay. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  Mr.  Field  in  a  letter  to  The 
UBITI8H  Journal  OK  Photography  points  out  that  the  attempts 

aut'^h^i  f»r"°r',?T'"y^^^  photo-zincographere  have  not  b^n 
quite  what  they  should  be.  There  is  evidently  a  difficulty  to  over- 
^ST"  11  I."  '^<"'"*«'"'-  Photo-zincography  before  the  era  of  photo- 
U,«^iff  ""r."'  *  P'T®'*  **'^*'J'  *''«  »»"«  »«  photo-lithography, 
8  onf  otH'nT,      T''!!  !^'  two  consisting  in  the  difference  of  surface 

i  more  Z.;^! ""  t  **""  *■;''"'*"  ^'"^  "PP"^-  At  present  the  term' 
i.«  more  generally  understood  to  mean  the  process,  or  rather  nroces^es 

rrE  l",L°^"'=1,'  ''^'■^  »''-''  by  theLlpof  photo^gS  app^^^ 
f"r!M„  T-     V"*""  "«  «'"'°''t  invariably  employed  two  dif- 

Ind  nri^Thl^°''""■•-"^^P^°"«"P''*'•  ^'^'^  ''^^''  ^L  nVativIs 
and  prints  them  upon  zmc,  and  the  engraver  who  rolls  up  the  image 


in  an  acid-resisting  ink  and  engraves  the  block  by  means  of  etching. 
Both  these  operations  are  frequently  subjected  to  further  division  of 
labour,  but  they  are  essentially  distinct,  and  the  operations  of  the  one 
class  of  worker  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  other — they  are 
merely  both  performed  on  the  same  plate. 

The  engraver's  work  is  more  nearly  alliwd  to  litliography  than  to 
photography,  as  the  printing  surfaces  are  rolled  up  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  the  lithographer  rolls  up  his  printing  surface.  Furthermore, 
the  zinco  engraver  is  employed  upon  a  large  quantity  of  work  that  has 
no  connexion  whatever  with  photography,  and  commonly  known  as 
transfer  work.  How  will  it  be  possible,  then,  for  the.se  two  distinct 
classes  of  workers  to  unite  together  for  the  common  object  of.  bettering 
their  condition  ? 

Turning  now  to  the  photographer  who  puts  the  subject  upon  the 
zinc.  In  times  not  very  remote  he  was  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  his 
brethren  of  the  camera,  but  now  he  is  become  a  distinct  operator, 
who  adheres,  and  very  properly  too,  to  the  old  wet  collodion  process, 
which  has  been  practically  cast  aside  in  most  other  branches  of  the 
art ;  thus  he  is  now  occupying  an  almost  isolated  position  among  the 
votaries  of  the  black  art,  if  we  may  still  apply  that  expression,  and 
may  possibly  be  looked  down  upou  by  some  as  only  a  sectional 
workman. 

Seeing,  then,  how  great  is  the  diversity  of  occupations,  how  variable 
the  amount  of  skill,  and  how  unequal  the  remuneration,  is  there  any 
wonder  that  there  is  no  feeling  of  a  community  of  interest  sufficiently 
strong  to  induce  photographic  employes  to  form  a  trade  union?  To 
bring  all  to  one  level  of  pay  would,  in  the  present  state  of  society,  be 
quite  out  of  the  range  of  practical  work  ;  while  to  attempt  to  classify 
the  various  grades,  and  dotenuiiiB  their  respective  rates  of  remunera- 
tion, wdlild  be  a  task  beset  with  all  kinds  of  difficulties,  for  besides 
that  of  bringing  the  employer  and  employed  to  both  look  at  things 
with  judicial  eyes,  there  would  arise  the  jealousies  between  the 
worker.s  themselves.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  photograpliic  employes 
generally  are  far  from  having  arrived  at  tliat  judicial  state  of  mind 
.so  necessary  for  looking  at  social  questions  with  unprejudiced  eyes, 
and  until  tliey  have,  and  can  do  equal  justice  to  their  fellow-workers 
as  to  themselves,  there  is  little  ciiance  of  their  making  a  successful 
effort  of  bettering  their  condition  by  adopting  the  principles  of  trades' 
unionism  and  putting  them  into  practice.  W.  1).  Kichmond. 


ANOTHER  AUTOMATIC  PHOTOGBAPHIC  MACHINE. 
Oca  readers  will  remember  that  the  Automatic  Photograph  Company 
was  formed  in  May  last  in  order  to  acquire  and  work  the  Enghsh  patent, 
No.  11,354,  of  1889,  granted  to  Mr.  Isaac  Joel,  in  respect  of  "an  auto- 
matic machine  for  taking  and  delivering  instantaneous  photographic 
portraits  in  forty-live  seconds  in  exchange  for  a  penny."  We  now  learn 
from  our  American  contemporaries  that  a  rival  invention  is  there  in  the 
field.  Thus  the  Electrical  World  (New  York)  states  that  Mr.  Matthew  J. 
Steffens  has  solved  the  problem  of  the  application  of  the  nickel  in  the 
slot  principle  to  automatic  photography,  and  has  obtained  a  patent  on 
the  device  December  11,  1888,  and  that  he  has  others  pending.  The 
mechanism  is  operated  by  two  separate  and  distinct  electrical  circuits. 
In  securing  a  photograph,  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  is  passed  through  a  slot, 
and  the  visitor  takes  the  desired  position,  and  then  gives  a  slight  pull  to 
the  cord  in  front  of  the  case,  when  the  shelter  in  front  of  the  lens  of  the 
camera  is  automatically  drawn  aside,  and  the  flashing  of  some  magnesium 
in  a  brass  pan,  fired  by  the  heating  to  incandescence  of  a  platinum  wire, 
throws  the  necessary  hghts,  and  a  perfect  negative  is  secured  on  a  plate 
having  a  white  background  and  made  of  flexible  celluloid.  This  part  of 
the  operation,  the  writer  says,  requires  but  two  seconds  of  time.  The 
visitor  then  waits  while  the  plate  is  rolled  over  two  small  wheels  and 
gripped  by  two  rubber  tapes,  whicli  carry  it  through  the  developing, 
fixing,  and  washing  fluids,  and  finally  pass  it  through  a  second  aperture 
or  slot  a  perfect  photograph.  The  entire  movement  of  the  second  opera- 
tion i^^  controlled  by  an  electric  motor  operated  by  a  current  from  a 
primaiy  battery.  The  necessary  chemicals  are  each  supplied  separately 
from  an  aii-tight  reservoir,  and  the  flow  regulated  by  a  dial  apparatus 
to  correspond  with  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  strength 
of  the  chemicals. 

The  machine  will  be  phiced  in  drug  stores  and  other  places  where 
"  slot "  iiiaehines  are  found  to  pay.  It  is  said  that  this  device  can  be 
used  in  securing  instantaneous  photographs  of  criminals  while  they  are 
being  booked,  and  that  it  will  be  used  by  railway  companies  to  prevent 
improper  use  of  mileage  tickets,  though  the  success  of  this  latter  appli- 
cation is  doubtful.  The  model  of  the  machine  was  made  by  the  Franklin 
Electric  Company  of  Chicago  for  the  inventor,  who  is  a  well-known  artist 
of  Chicago. 

In  order  to  verify  the  statement  of  the  KlectrUuil  World  the  Editor  of 
the  Scientijic  American  sent  the  article  to  the  Electric  Company  who  con- 
structed the  apparatus  to  know  if  it  worked  satisfactoiily,  10  which  the 
following  reply  is  published :— 
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"  In  npl;  to  jo\ut  of  October  21,  tb«  aatomatic  photographic  machine 
WM  built  bjr  our  Company  for  Mr.  M.J.  Slaffeni.  the  inventor.  Regarding 
tiM  merit  of  th«  iarention,  we  woold  mt  that  the  first  machine,  aa 
tmrnhfiH  in  winkwcirt  article,  waa  a  moee**,  but  the  inventor  wai  not 
■■tirilrl.  M  tba  im^rhan'-'"'  waa  too  eonplieated.    Oar  Company  haa 

»foar  dtftUDi  modda  for  the  innBlor.  and  the  last  one  which  has 
bacs  aompblad.  ia  ^trjf  ■impia,  tad  promiwn  to  be  a  K^eat  soceexs. 
Aa  the  patent*  are  not  yet  u*aed,  we  cannot  give  you  a  detcription  of  the 
auchinc,  bat  it  aeema  to  work  perfeellj,  day  nr  night.  At  night  or  in 
"•  *^  lame  ■  uiiniieeliiiii  light  taoiad.  The  iiiTrntor  oootroU  tlie  niag- 
I  or  any  wtifieial  light  oied  ia  aatoniutic  photographic  mucliinea 
1  ia  lonMr  patent. 

•D  in  dayligbt  ue  very  noud,  and  the  way  the  inventor 
I  H(ht  now  aeema  ■•  |ood  »■>  can  ever  be  espeetad.  Any 
one  ean  work  the  machine.  a«  th«w  an  no  oorda  to  pall  or  butuin*  to 
BcwM.  aa  tha  win  doea  it  all.  Th«  tima  laqoired  to  eomplete  the  picture 
ia  two  and  aa*-half  minate*.  It  i«  ddiverad  with  a  metallic  metUllion- 
abased  frama,  aD<l  the  entire  work  ia  Am*  by  the  aid  of  electricity.  Kn 
ynnpa  yon  ho  aware,  Mr.  StaOM*  ia  alao  the  inTantor  of  an  aerial 
abiab  eaoaed  mm»  wntiw  a  Mafic  <■<  yean  ciaca.  aad  we  arc 
J  lor  him  aa  iaipracaacRt  oa  the  f«ina.  Ttiala  with  a 
I  nawhlna  ptovod  vacy  aoaeaaalal.  chowing  a  didanea  o(  twenty-two 
idlalinattar.  Tha  eaaww  U  aWadlcd  to  a  email  balloon,  ia  regulated, 
aad  the  cxpeciatt  done  (roM  the  gmwd  by  eleetridty.  Tha  niJialiTeB 
are  OMda  oa  ccUolaid  Alm«,  and  ccvcnl  hundred  can  be  taken  at  each 


Tboc  wiolc  the  Franklin  Elautiiu  Company  ol  Chicago.  In  how  far 
the  two  palciilc  may  clanh  with  each  other  we  are.  witboot  full  detaila, 
■nabia  to  eay,  bot  tha  <iireetarc  and  nharehuldem  of  the  Automatic 
Phutogiaph  Company  will  taqniia  to  kc«p  ibeir  eyee  upon  liiin  rival 
invcattoB. 


—Inrmlion. 


A  CAMERA  FOR  TAKIXO  COXSrciTTIVE  PICTURES  OF 
(HUKC-TS  IX  MOTION. 


[A  C*Meel«ell«e  le  t^  loefce  aad  Ptgrtnrial  A»eclaWaa.J 
Aa  moat  of  nc  aio  awara,  that  both  in  London  and  Bath  Mr.  Frieae 
Otaan  haa  beaa  workiafr  at  thic  aahjaet  f<ir  a  considerablr  time,  with 
the  fl^Mt  not  obIt  to  «>btaia  eooaeeutiTe  picturav,  but  with  a  view 
to  thetr  cabaaqnent  projection  npni  the  acnvn  a*  iantcm  didea.  lie 
haa  dericMi  apodal  lantamc  tor  thia  object,  the  flrct  of  which  bu 
ashibitad  at  the  Bath  Pbotompliie  Society,  I  think,  about  three 
yaara  ago.  He  alao  wop»Med  to  nn  a  camera  to  take  tb«  rarieil 
■Ofwaata  and  tha  play  of  fcatiuaa  at  the  lama  moment  that  an 
na— tor  waa  talking  into  a  phoBCfraph,  and  deriaad  an  apparatiu  lo 
taat  wImm  tha  coaaa  wac  lapiudaaad  in  tb«  pboaogrspb  the  image  of 
tbo  ifaahar  woald  ehaaga^  baaaaaa  the  mechaaiam  coninilling  the 
pbonafraph  alao  aootiollad  tlw  ehaaging  tlidea  of  tha  lantern.  You 
thaa  not  onW  haar  Urn  talldaf ,  batcaa  him  alao  at  tha  came  moment 
moviaf  hia  lipa,  kc^  aa  the  play  of  featurea  oorreapanda  with  the 
wofda  apahaa  into  tha  phooogiaph. 

To  Bjflll,  however,  we  have  to  daal  with  a  apedal  form  of  camera. 
I  ooly  laaatloB  the  aahjaetof  tha  aaiaon  working  of  phonography  with 
tha  camen,  and  tha  i«pradacti<m  of  the  two  kinda  of  impreiaion — 
ona  diw  to  cound  and  tha  other  '  '«cauie  comewbat  reoentir 

Mr.  Edimn  haa  bean  creditad  « .  mg  auch  a  machine,  and  it 

ia  only  right  that  we  ac  Eagliahmea  ibould  look  after  the  laarela  due 
to  our  own  countrrnMi. 

bTha  banda  of  pctoraa  wbieh  Mr.  Oreene  haa  taban  ahow  ceTcral 
gnapa  of  pcopla  oomfaif  towaida  tha  oamera,  and  othera  walking  in 
the  reraraa  direction.  We  fiiat  aaa  tliaai  becoming  lamr  and  larger 
M  th«y  approach,  and  diminishiuf  ia  daa  aa  they  walk  further  and 
further  away :  not  only  i*  this  tna  CMe,  but  you  will  find  lome  of  the 


•awayi 
TToupn  of  paopb  an  walking  mora  rapidly  than  othera,  and  that  they 
grndiiallT  ovartake  groiina  in  froot  of  tbem.  Then, again,  the  rariouc 
n<"7>'nient8  whirb  cMmtitute  the  action  of  walking  are  depicted, and 
itiil>'>'d  all  rapidly  changing  moremaata  are  caught.  In  order  to  do 
thia  it  ia  naeeamry  to  ezpoae  qaicUy  and  change  band  rapidly ;  firi! 
pictunc  per  cacoiM  ia  an  ordinary  ntc,  but  >>T>-n  fifty  a  aecood  on  a 
dear  bnght  day  may  ba  cecund,  to  that  all  tlieie  variolic  move- 
meirtc  and  combination  of  moranMntaeaa  he  caught  by  the  camera, 
aad  then  rr  cammed  and  iitodied  at  l''i<ure.     It  i* anneoeecaty 

for  am  to  -  changn  the  eitpoeetl  potion  of  the  band  for  a 

thi'  next  picture,  net  up  tb''  abutter  ready  for 
,  then  etprtw,  a.'ain  draw  forward  a  new  portion  of  the  band, 
I  to  aontiane  all  theae  operation*  in  their  proper  order  at  the  mtn 
of  tnm  or  Sfty  per  •eomid  m|uir>«  cpecial  roechanicm.  When  a  film 
or  band  in  rlrn  vn  firnanl  at  \\.','  ranid  rate  jt  would,  if  not  (.hcrlii'd, 
be  in  -r  of  which  in  to  run  the 

»>ibj>  •  •  ,    the  detail.      Again,  it    is 

naoaa«ry  that  the  falm  w  held  taut,  and  at,  of  couiae,  a  oooatont  dia- 


tanco  from  the  kna;  but  that  is  not  all,  the  film  must  Ix-  taut  all  the 
time,  if  it  is  to  be  kept  free  from  vibration ;  it  must  not  be  slack  at 
one  moment  and  taut  nt  another,  either  when  tho  exposure  is  made 
or  during  the  change  for  the  succeeding  exposure.  And  in  this  lies 
the  norelty  of  the  camera.  I  employ  two  drums  which  pull  the  film 
in  oiijKjsite  directions,  the  upper  drum  fries  to  wind  the  film  back- 
ward, the  lower  drum  to  wind  it  forwanl.  These  drums  are  geared 
with  Hpriiifr-work  and  the  two  totcea  are  balanced,  the  consi-iiuenoe  is 
that  the  film  is  not  only  kept  stretched,  but  is  held  statioimr^  by  this 
bftlanced  JifTerential  gearing. 

In  order,  then,  to  shift  the  band  for  a  new  exposure,  I  employ  a 
disturbing  element  in  the  shape  of  n  displacement  roller,  which  works 
between  the  lower  front  guide  roller  ana  the  winding-on  drum.  At 
the  margin  of  the  film  two  gripping  pawls  hold  the  film  firmly  against 
the  guide  rollera,  and  two  pawls  prevent  the  windiog-on  drum  from 
turning  bflckwardr).  The  nlm  is  thus  stretched  over  the  upper  and 
lowiT  guide  roUen,  and  paaeee  on  to  the  winding-on  drum.  Now  by 
raising  the  displacement  roller  a  fold  or  gather  of  the  film  is  formed, 
tlie  total  length  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  picture ;  but  on 
lowering  this  roller  tliis  fold  is  gathered  up  hy  the  winding-on  drum ; 
but  you  will  obaerre  that  all  the  time  the  film  is  kept  tiuit  between 
the  upper  and  lower  guide  rollers.  Just  in  ihii*  position,  when  the 
diaplacement  roller  ia  descending,  the  shutter  opens,  and  the  e\i>osure 
ia  made  by  maana  of  the  rotating  trigger  carried  by  tlie  shaft.  Then 
the  displacement  roller  acoanda,  and  a  new  aorface  is  drawn  forward ; 
the  abutter  again  opena  and  eloaes,  and  tlicce  aeriea  of  operations  con- 
tinue no  long  ac  the  handle  is  turned. 

There  is  one  point  more  to  mention,  namely,  that  the  pulling 
forward  of  the  film  winds  up  the  spring  in  the  upper  drum,  and  as 
this  spring  is  geared  thmiigh  the  spring  axle  on  the  spring  axle  of  the 
winding-on  drum,  the  force  of  the  two  springs  are  equalised  and 
stored  iu  the  lower  drum  ready  for  winding  on  the  exposed  portion  of 
the  film  as  soon  as  it  is  drawn  forward  by  the  displacement  roller. 

!•'.  H.  Vablky. 


NOTES  niOM  NEWCASTLE. 
NoTBiNo  important  to  record  in  photographic  circles  lierealrauts  just  now. 
Buiineas  with  our  best  bounce  continues  very  brisk,  principally  in  tbo 
direction  of  enlargemants.  I  hod  begun  to  think  the  ■■club"  portrait 
buainexa  was  on  the  decline,  and  the  ■■  thirty-shilling  "  oil  piiinting  aliuost 
a  thing  of  the  past.  From  a  little  I  have  seen  and  heard  lately,  I  find 
this  an  error  of  mine,  for  in  spito  of  peccant  canvastiers  and  collectors 
with  \  ogna  ideaa  of  awiiM  tl  tunm,  the  tnule  flourishes  hereabouts  at 
all  event*.  .\  photogi^her  who  doea  a  good  enlargin);  liusincsa  tells  me 
that  twenty  a  week  from  one  man  alone  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and 
soma  of  theae  are  of  good  size  and  really  well  painted.  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  that  many  arc  paintcil  by  men  whose  names  tigare  not  infreiiuently 
ia-i-'tac  Vt  exhibitiomi  "  who  do  not  disdain  to  accept  a  moderate  but 
inifflFMirsuni  (or  colouring  a  bromide  enlargement. 

The  photographic  dealM*  an  doing  good  basinexs  witli  lanterns  and 
slides ;  Mawson,  Hwan,  /k  Morgan  have  the  largest  show,  and  their 
ooUeetion  of  slides  is  really  superb ;  but  Mr.  Watson,  also  of  Grainger- 
stiact,  haa  a  win<iow(ul  of  good  stuff,  and  no  doubt  finds  it  saleable. 

I  understand  ihat  Mr.  Hurman  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Schumann 
intend  commencing  business  here,  the  locule  being  St.  Nicholus'- 
buildingi.  l>oabtle8s  their  intentions  are  in  the  wholesale  direction. 
Tha  city  is  well  supplied  with  retailen,  saren  or  eight  where  five  years 
ago  two  only  were  to  be  foand. 

An  ao|iiaintance  of  mine,  a  lecturer  at  one  of  the  colleges,  hunted  all 
over  the  oilier  day  for  some  one  to  do  a  set  of  slides  (nr  hiiii.  He  could 
get  no  one  to  do  the  work  until  I  set  him  on  the  track  of  a  young  amateur 
friend.  Surely  one  or  other  of  the  profeseionals  might  moke  a  profit  at 
this. 

The  mei'lini^  of  the  local  society  was  ac  usnal  fully  attended.  Mr.  I'ikc 
rea<l  a  short  paper  npon  the  process  of  printing  in  )ilikiinotypo,  referring 
also  to  platinum  toning,  and  Mr.  .\tity  demonstrated  the  working  of  tho 

Srocess,  the  beautiful  stlection  of  prints  he  brought  being  much  admired. 
Ir.  Pike  developetl  one  cold  bath  print  by  means  of  a  ■'  spray  producer," 
and  there  appeared  to  be  some  capabilities  in  this  method  of  develop- 
ment. 

Several  of  oar  members  have  visite<l  the  Pali  Mall  Exhibition  this 
year,  and  all  return  disappointed.  They  re]H>rt  their  impression  that  it 
was  not  so  good  as  lost  year'-i.  sod  that  lor  all-round  excellence  the  locitl 
exhibition  early  in  the  yenr  '■  l>eiit  i(  into  tits." 

Mr.  }.  P.  Gibson,  of  Hi-xhom,  is  Iwing  troubled  with  requests  for  bis 
lecture  on  the  antiquarian  features  and  l«auties  of  Northumberland.  I 
am  not  at  all  sarpriseil  at  this,  and  hope  the  ninneruus  applicants  will  be 
gratified.  The  lectare  was  extremely  interesting,  and  tbe  collection  of 
slides  most  complete. 

A  Neweasttn  :.....>i,....-..  i-rui  rotnmed  from  seeing  the  l'<i"lnt  I'liiy 
with  a  fall  s> ;  I  have  been  askol  as  to  whether  be  may 

safely  makr  fr  f  slides  for  his  own  particular  use,  and  for 

the  puqsise  of  a  lecture  ot  two.    My  impression  is  that  he  can  maV   ihcm 
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will  nsc  them,  but  would  not  be  allowed  to  sell  them.  I*  that  right?  A 
iu»n  could  I  suppose,  give  a  lecture  on  the  Pus^ion  I'hiij  and  Iniiul  ruiiiid 
his  photographs  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  remarks  without  being 
liable  to  prosecution  for  mfringeineiit  of  copyright.  There  set-ms  to  me 
to  be  very  little  difference  between  this  method  and  the  other,  except  in  the 
directions  of  convenience  and  economy  of  time.  D.  U- 


Tai  r.E  seems  a  good  deal  of  probability  that  the  already  much  complained 
o(  hifrh  price  of  platinum  is  likely  to  go  up  still  further,  and  that  with  a 
run,  as  we  hear  from  St.  Petersburg  that  various  companies  have  bought 
np  all  the  platinum  in  the  Ural  that  may  be  obtained  for  the  next  ten 
years.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  the  pnoe  ranged  from 
2500  to  2700  roubles  per  Pud  (about  35  lbs.).  Recently  a  French  electric 
lighting  company  has  had  to  pav  12,500  roubles.  That  this  enormous 
rise,  if  maintained,  will  ultimately  seriously  effect  the  English  photographer 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  The  only  consolation  we  can  afford  him  is 
that  the  electricians  will  find  themselves  in  a  very  similar  fix. 


It  appears  that  the  management  of  the  Marie  Theatre  in  St.  Petersburg 
have  attached  a  photographic  alelier  of  their  own  to  the  institution  in 
([uestion.  Here  they  insist  upon  photographing  all  the  actors  and 
actresses  who  appear  in  the  theatre  in  the  different  costumes  which  they 
wear  in  their  various  n'llcs.  A  dozen  lartes  are  presented  to  the  original, 
one  or  more  being  stored  up  in  the  album  of  the  theatre  museum.  One 
might  think  that  this  new  arrangement  would  not  be  very  agreeable  to 
onr  professional  colleagues  on  the  Neva.  The  truth  is,  iiowever,  that  it 
makes  do  difference  to  them  whatever.  The  exclusive  right  of  pboto- 
RTaphing  all  members  of  the  theatrical  profession  having  been  granted  by 
Imperial  Ukase  to  the  Court  photographer,  Ber^amosko.  How  tmly 
xrateful  M.  Bergamosko's  professional  colleagues  must  feel  for  the 
blessings  of  autocratic  government! 

We  learn  that  Herr  W.  Ivens,  of  Nimwegen.  a  photographer  of  consider- 
able repute,  and  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Photography,  has  been  nominated  Eoyal  Court  Photographer  to  the 
Ooart  of  the  Netherlands. 


The  last  number  of  the  DenUclie  I'lwtofiraphen  Zeitiinij  contains  an 
amusing  article  about  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  up  photography  for  his 
health '.  He  requires,  it  seems,  excitement,  and  the  story  tells  how,  at 
any  rate,  on  one  occasion  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  he  wanted.  He 
went  out  lo  catch  landscapes  on  expensive  Perutz  orthocliromatie  films. 
After  a  day's  toil  he  returned  to  develop  and  fix,  whereupon  he  found  that 
several  films  were  twice  exposed,  and  others  not  at  all.  He  then  became 
sufficiently  excited !  ___^_____^^_^_ 

Db.  .7.  M.  Bdbb  contributes  an  article  of  some  length  to  the  last  Plioto- 
Hfphinelic  Correi'immlen:,  dealing  in  detail  with  the  iiuestion  of  priority 
in  regard  to  the  invention  of  orthochromatic  photography.  A  plea 
seems  to  have  been  set  up  by  Herr  Scolik  in  his  recent  work,  reviewed 
some  time  ago  in  our  columns,  />!<•  Orthoakinnrupliiiclie  I'luitograjihie,  to 
the  effect  that  he  was  the  first  to  employ  erythrosine  as  an  optical 
sensitiser.  This  question  seems  now  to  lie  finally  set  at  rest  l>y  Professor 
r.der's  article,  which  conclusively  establishes  his  own  claims. 


This  sort  of  discussion  is  usually  liable  to  become  a  little  heated,  and  we 
believe  it  was  in  this  connexion  that  the  PUnloiiiiiiihifrhv  Mitthciliiiincn 
(Profettsor  Vogel's  organ)  descril)ed  Herr  ScoUk'a  former  laboratory  in 
Berlin  as  the  "  photo- chemical  plagiatorium.'' 


ltiCE.1T  researches  on  erythrosine  silver  by  Herr  Gaediike  go  to  sliow 
tliat  it  is  not  unimportant  which  of  the  solutions  (silver  or  erythrosine) 
lie  poured  into  the  other.  The  resulting  compounds  differ  in  the  two 
cases.  When  the  silver  solution  is  poured  into  the  ervthmsine,  twenty 
part*  of  the  latter  combine  with  8-5  parts  of  silver  nitrate.  When  the 
etythroiine  is  poured  into  the  silver,  twenty  parts  of  it  combine  with 
scvMUeen  parts  of  silver  nitrate.  Since  it  is  of  importance  to  obtain  a 
product  as  rich  as  possible  in  silver,  the  following  piocediue  may  be 
recomniended  :— Dissolve  seventeen  parts  of  siher  nitrate,  and  pour  into 
a  .wlution  of  twenty  parts  of  erythrosine ;  add  a  suliitioii  of  seventeen 
parts  more  of  silver  nitrate;  stir  reiieatedly  and  stand  for  two  hours, 
iifiir  which  add  a  few  drops  of  erythrosine  soUuion. 


Ir  appears  there  are  two  kinds  of  Monckhovens  ortlKicliiomatic  plates  in 
ciroulation— one  kind  being  sensitised  for  yellowish  grt'en,  the  other  for 
red.  The  filters  for  using  with  them— for  the  former  vellow,  for  the 
latter  blue-are  supplied  by  the  firm  in  the  form  of  thin  plates  whi«h 


are  to  be  attached  to  the  diaphragms.  The  yellowish-green  sensitive 
plates  have  a  straw-coloured  appearance,  and  the  colouring  matter  may 
be  extracted  with  water,  when  the  solution  so  produced  appears  yellow  by 
reflected,  and  green  by  transmitted,  light.  Tests  made  with  a  screen  of 
the  second  degree  of  brightness  showed  yellow,  green,  blue,  and  violet  to 
be  correctly  repro<luced,  white  being  easily  distinguishable.  The  plates- 
are  said  to  keep  well,  and  not  to  cost  more  than  ordinary  plates. 


Die  Photuitraphie  mentions  a  new  dark  slide  for  autotype  work.  The 
plate  is  inserted  into  the  slide  in  the  ordinary  way  and  pressed  against 
the  side  by  means  of  two  wooden  pins  adjustable  by  screws.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  plates  is  placed  the  net,  which  may  be  turned  round 
by  means  of  suitable  springs.  When  the  plate  has  been  half  exposed  the- 
slide  is  taken  out  and  transferred  to  the  dark  room,  where  the  net  i» 
turned  round  90°,  after  which  the  plate  is  reinserted  and  the  exposure 
completed.  ^ 

It  appears  from  the  last  meeting  of  the  Berlin  Photographic  Society 
that  considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  incandescent 
gaslight  which  most  of  ns  have  seen  attempting  a  feeble  competition 
with  the  incandescent  electric  light.  The  improvement  consists  in 
substituting  air  saturated  with  benzene  vapour  for  the  gas  and  intro- 
ducing it,  under  considerable  pressure,  into  a  Bunsen  burner,  above 
which  the  mmeral-impregnated  mantle  is  suspended.  The  new  light  is 
extremely  powerful,  actinic,  and  cheap — a  light  of  100  candles  costing 
under  Id.  per  hour,  and  appears  particularly  suited  for  enlargements, 
Herr  Paul  remarking  that  he  found  it  in  every  respect  superior  to  the 
Nezy  magnesium  lamp.  Herr  Hiigel,  the  representative  of  Slessrs.  Selten 
&  Co.,  by  whom  the  improved  light  is  brought  out,  also  states  that  a  light 
of  varying  colour  may  be  produced  according  to  the  substances  with 
which  the  mantle  is  impregnated,  which  circumstance  affords  a  means  of 
obtaining  relatively  dense  reproductions  from  thin  negatives. 


The  Photographic  Quartebly. 

London ;  HazflU,  Watson,  &  Viney. 

No.  o  of  Vol.  II.  of  this  quarterly  contains  several  articles  of  interest. 
In  his  paper  On  Values,  the  Hon.  J.  G.  P.  Vereker  recommends  the 
use  of  a  Claude  min'or  in  which  to  e.xamine  a  landscape,  so  aa  to 
ascertain  its  photographic  value.  This  undoubtedly  lowers  the  tone 
of  the  scene,  and  the  mirror  (a  black  glass  with  a  slightly  convex 
surface)  ought  to  be  more  frequently  employed  than  it  is.  We  have 
often  used  for  a  like  purpose  a  plain  piece  of  glass  of  a  greenish 
colour,  through  whicli  we  viewed  the  landscape.  .A^n  article  by  Mr.  A.. 
Maskell,  On  Artixtic  Focus  and  the  Suppression  of  the  Lens,  is  illus- 
trated by  a  well-executed  photogravure,  taken  by  a  pinhole  one- 
tiftieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  an  exposure  of  eijfht  minutes. 
Mr.  Ernest  Murchison,  in  his  paper,  rhotoffraphy  ivith  an  Object, 
considers  that  there  ought  to  be  more  specialism  adopted  in  photo- 
graphic work  than  there  is,  and  he  instances  Gambier  Bolton's 
zoological  pictures  as  showing  the  value  of  perseverance  in  a  special 
path,  this  being  done  in  a  methodical  manner.  Articles  on  Normandy 
and  Iceland  are  illustrated,  and  taken  altogether  the  number  is  a  good 
one. 

Mn.  William  Tylab,  Birmingham,  has  brought  out  a  printing  frame 
which  will  necessarily  prove  useful.  Its  main  feature  consists  in  an 
unetjual  division  of  the  hinged  back,  by  which  a  narrow  flap  is  rele- 
gated to  the  duty  of  retaining  the  paper  in  its  place  at  one  end 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  print  can  be  raised  from  the  negative 
and  examined.  Having  used  frames  of  a  similar  nature  for  many 
years,  we  can  strongly  recommend  this  .system,  which  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  American  pi-oductions. 


We  have  before  us  the  latest  issues  of  the  Fiijaro  Illustre  (Messrs.    J 
Bou8s6d,  Valadon ,  &  Co.),  and  have  nothing  but  praise  to  express,  both   m 
as  regards  the  photogravure,  and  the  coloured  pictures.   As  regards  the 
former  we  have  a  number  of  pictures  describing  the  various  residences 
(interior  and  exterior)  of   Her  JIajesty  the  Queen.    There  are  very 
fine  specimens  of  Balmoral,  Windsor,  and  Osborne  in  this  series,  each 
full  of  detail  and  beauty,  sliowing  to  what  a  degree  of  perfection  this 
firm  has  brought  their  work.     A  second  series  of  this  class  is  the  life 
and  home  of  the  Shah  of  Persia,  which  renders  in  detail  the  incidents 
which  make  up  the  day  of  tliat  potentate  with  a  faithfulness  and. 
expression  quite  equal  in  every  way  to  the  best  photograph.     The 
coloured  pictures  are  as  ever  in  the  advance.    Some  months  ago  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  this  work  was  issued  called  Seule  au  rendezvoU!<, 
which  for  expression  and  general  delicacy  of  colour  is  well  worthy  a 
place  on  any  wall.     Now  we  have  a  picture,  Revenant  de  la  riviire,. 
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-wUdi  ilndi  fortli  m  •  rtrj  exeeptioaal  tpednien  of  tUs  work.  It 
i»  vwj  deliwta  in  eolour,  and  u  a  rttHj  pretty  picture.  There  are, 
■at  edintj  mutj  othan  in  the  vkriooi  iMoec,  but  tlieae  mar  be  aaid  to 
-take  tbepalin. 

Maeh  a*  we  feel  dimated  to  afmk  in  favour  of  the  ordinary 
aaoatblr  pwta,  it  i*  notoint^  to  what  ««  would  Kke  to  mj  for  tb<> 
Cyifhiuu  yimier,  which  both  for  odourinf;  and  choice  of  rabjeet  ia 
fw  ia  •draaoe  of  kit  jtt't.  Nnoibaii  of  moat  Mtiatic  pictures 
*  '"  '  the  work,  ahowin^  the  «dmatafre  of  cornVniii;  the  art  of 
lire  and  eokmr  pmitinfr.  Thare  ia  one  pietnte  alooe  which 
thia  wwk  aa  a  fifit  data  aftiarie  production  called  Ckargr, 
the  pictBK  bj  Dttaille,  which  ia  w«0  worthy  of  a  fiame.  It  ia 
foB  of  «pirit  and  gwnrooa  eolo«r,  llMiaaghly  depicting  the  rigorous 
■touch  of  the  artist. 


BBOBKT  PATENTS. 


ilMtaiX 
KailMM' 


AFPUCATIOm  ffOR  PATKirT& 

fai  rhatayapfck  .skuttwa.'* 


Kiaaa 


&.&P. 


No.  I^lT*-— "  lBHai>»«»»a«i  ia  Hm4  Fhatawnifcle  4 
lai,  P.  H  *■<«««  TM,  aad  E.  SiOTH.— ZMM  X'm  mttr  n,  \9Kk, 

K«.   19.271- 
^otapaHiiii  Owii  •   A.& 

Rk  1MV.-"A  New  or 


ia  Bartri*  LWiiiBc  Al 
F.  L.  MMMHUR— />a««rf  TTuiiIti  S4,  18WX 
Ifo.  19.117.—**  lMpt»t»M««to  la  OaaOa  laaip  far  we  tat  Photoaiphlr  Dwk 
llaMn.aad  «w  alb*  Usan"    &  A.  BMBiJi  *i>4  W.  a  ttm^rt.-  ImM 
Mtmrnmr  K,  IMO. 

Mo.  lStl4&.— "Aa  liiiwni— «at  la  Baal  aail  athar  OnHms."  ComplaU 
■jaUJiatlun.    W.  H.  Tkoimmi  a*l  P.  W.  fkK»MUKm.--tim»i  Knrmher  t5, 

O.  HoFoa- 

•  ia  ar  lalaUaa  to  lUnlatiaK  Shattan  for 
Xanua-itataf  .v  imlw  Ji.  IMi 
.—"A  New  or  lavravsi  lhw|iliili  far  aM  ia  Pawlwlaa  nr 
aiiM  l^olaBarMen^ IteHik sad  PUbm  BMritba  toli^t." 
4L  >.  Mium— /)Mrf  JRwSr  S7.  UMl 
Ka-IMBa.— •*liii will  hPhHipuhl  PMwfc-    K  K  NoKnaaa- 

Ite.  IMO.— '*  IwiaiMWMla  ta  the  MathaJ  ef  aad  Appanto*  far  Prodntteg 
natagrapbii  aal  la  DMa*fa«  thM  ar  Ika  inuL"  L  W.  Soon.— /MiM^ 
Ji  III  I     «l  IMl     ^'^'^ 

IlaiIt,4RlL — "tanMTNMMslaflMhHlbr  Pbotoanhic  Qnanaa."  A.& 
Xamua  and  A.  U  AnuML-AaM  iriailii-»,  I»&. 

K«,  ll^ML-»Aa  lanravad  liBa<Ml  far  Phnt^HMc  OliiaeU**^" 
B.  Ocam  ICTL    ASM  Xvmmitr  V,  MO. 

PATIHTB  COMPLEX  BIX 

Of  Xa&M  oa  AiTAa*ir*  r»«  Pnatwciao  a  Flasb  Liort, 

■oaa  awacuixT  Anucaaa  w  I'Hormaurar. 

Kei  ML   tmaanam  Hoaaa  ftmaata^  "  Rrra  coad,'  Ci«K«it.nad, 

fllltfcliBlill.    IT I     i,l    - 

U^l.  ■an  apadaOr  eppllwble  to  photaRnphy,'  bat  tkn 

t  immt,  aatb,  far  aaaaMa,  aa  Ike  pasiaaHaa  o<  ataae  aMrtK. 

ia  ananlai  of  thfa  daaa,  aa  haaMbn  aaartraalM,  ■avaadaa  or  other 

ttm  vaa  |aniii«ad  lato  the  tMasoT  ■  niMt  orollMrlaam  la  a 

I  Uni,  Mat  ahIN  aaaa  af  *a  aaada  Mlod  ti  tiiiuai  ijnln  1. 

I  batag  la  a  egwaatnlad  tttm,  ktM  to  pradaee  a  flash  ef  any 


r  pnidaclaa  a 
iateadad  far 


Mew,  aeeordiagtoaylai«Btioa,laaa«tbepaiidarto«rtartbe  flunc  in  a 
"     pMrtaisTdUhaadaeadMa^aaillaaanBactlhaliMptkattheeeB- 

far  the  tfML,  at  oibrr  anitabU 

I,  proriiU  thi«  '  'ha 

aMtiriil,  w  i«  u  od. 

aUgbtiy  over  Um  >'onuin«r,  aad 

•  nrtical  plats  or  wall  of  sheet 


alaiaWoaarthapaariaris 

tltr  afapwpaaa  I  snioy  a  inn  ar 


aaatsrial,  sad  I,  hy  pti 
irotW) 


J  a<  win  gasM  or 
Htanlaa  *aai  the  faadt  of,  ai..^_ivH 
ruitaf  «iiB«ny  abme  the  patiai,  fanaai 
>«lal,  aka  Baas,  ar  asbsalos.  so  that  Am 
'  sMnsladby,  aad 
4liefaraof 


.  cntiac  will 

to  Uek,  the  nrttcal  ploU,  and  tbas  farm  a  tbia 


If  '1'siiad,  I  May  saploy  say  otbsr  sailafela  form  of  laau  fat  soaiaat 

...b  -.h^  lastlssl  pUu  la  lUu  of  that  faiai  af  Uaip  hsrdnbslna  dassribed. 

a:  1  >iiKsbb  aa(is  to  the  mtieal  plala  I  amat  apoB  a  stHdaad  a  pasii 

"  ardtftar,  prafUadaWiaebsaibarfaraaisanttoaof 
r.  aad  I  eoaaael  IMa  aasal*.  or  dMhav,  byiaMaefa 
■diasabbar  bail  ar  aadl  bdlowi,  or  otbsr  aattobk  alr- 


•'^  »» 


t  h«  dllTascT,  » 
thef««iaapl 
«aaa((^ 

.•1  a  flash  "' 


i.hti 


the  powilcr  will  bs  projeetsd  ftrm 
*"     of  the  dHlbaar  hi  wlaMoa  to 


Is  of  I     . 
jirvsluf  the 
noftbei 

Tpawdar  will  bs  dlstrfbal«l  OTsr  tba 
>ta  iKanathif  Ae  ascape  of  aaigaitad  particlss. 
«M»1  ana  afll  thas  be  prodoos<l  with  bet  tbc 
hMwtofaf^ 

;  nrfaslad  apse  aa  lalar*wla|  daflaetiaf 

for  predadM  a  flash  light  aMeaaMaa> 
r  wall  toeatsd  erar  ar  ai\|aaiiit  to 
i«sr  far  tbs  powxte,  sabaUsUally 


M  herein  showu  or  described.  2.  In  an  appantns  for  prodacin;;  a  flash  light 
the  comUaation  of  a  lamp  or  bniurr,  a  venioal  plate  or  wall  located  over  or 
ailjaeaat  to  sadi  bonier,  a  suitable  i>rojector  or  ilitfuser  for  the  powiler,  nmlaii 
intenranfaig  daflectinc  plate  for  directing  the  {>ow(ler  into  the  HaniP.  .xtibi-tau- 
tially  as  herein  described.  3.  Tn  an  apparatus  for  producing  a  flash  ligiit  the 
comhination  of  a  lamp  or  bamer,  n  vertical  plate  or  wall  located  over  or 
adjacent  tn  unch  bnmer,  and  a  siiitalile  projector  or  iliffoser  provided  with  n 
chamber  to  contain  the  duuge  of  powder,  substantially  as  herein  shown  ami 
drwrihed. 

lsiPBovi>iExr«  »  AXD  cos:iEc-TSD  wrTH  PBcmraiurBic  Enlarokuk.vtm. 
No.  10.145.     MABCtM  OtrmDniiniu,  -232,  Oxfonl-stnet,  Manchester.— 
>  .VomiiVr  8,1890 

This  iaisathw  rslatss  to  a  aorel  mirror  pboto.enlatgement  or  ilvcoratiiig 
practss,  whanfay  phetopaphie,  sod  espedaUy  photographi.-  portrait  enlarge- 
ments, eoloorsd  or  ilthii  aiw,  can  be  prodneed  In  oombinntion  with  a  mirror 
hackgronod.  riving  so  omamcatal  anil  pleaaing  effect  in  portrait  or  landscape 
I>botoRTaphy  hitherto  anattaiDaMe. 

In  cairyiag  out  my  fawaatfae  I  make  an  calaigement  of  a  negative  on  a 
transfsr  of  aay  Uad,  lithsr  tnasfsrotyps  p^er  or  by  carlion  or  other  traiiH- 
faniag  prncssii.  The  faaafs  ftom  the  anisiasmsnt  must  be  cut  out.  laid  face 
downwanU  on  the  mirror,  aad  the  ontliue  of  the  enlargement  be  niirkcd  there- 
npoD  with  any  dssiiad  eoloar.  I  then  take  white  or  ooloureil  paint  or  varnish, 
aad  paint  tbs  sorfaea  laside  the  line,  snd  allow  the  same  to  dry.  ThU  done,  I 
wet  the  aalaigMaettt  parfketiy  ia  water,  and  transfer  it  to  the  painte<l  surface 
la  the  asaal  amaaar.  I  thM^atrip  tbs  transfer  paper,  which  now  lies  npper- 
sankcr,  leering  toe  film  sdhering  to  the  said 


it  Is  raady  for  paiatiog,  either  in  oils,  water  colonrn, 
I  dseetaled  scconling  to  tMta. 


most,  away  fkom  the  ] 
saHbe^  aad  when  drM 
■BMetniean,  or  it  eaa  be  < 

It  will  be  obs'loaa  ttat  the  portrait  or  pictan  may  Iw  produced  upon  tlie 
nlnar  sHhsr  by  phetagnpby  or  painted  tbsrsnpon  bf  the  assistance  of  plioto- 
giBphy,  say  by  means  of  a  tiaaqiaNBey  or  negative,  either  through  a  lantern 
orothsrwiask 

What  Is  claimed  is :  1.  The  iaipreved  mlrrar  photo-enUn^ment  process 
sabstaatially  as  hetclabafoa  diacribed.  2.  Tbs  improred  mirror  ilecoratiu): 
process  safastutiaUy  as  aad  far  the  pa>P'»  berrinberore  described. 
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THE  tONDOX  A.VD  PROVISCIAI,  PHOTO(!RAPHIC  AflSOtlUTION. 
NnviMBliK  27.— Mr.  T.  E.  Frashwater  in  the  .hair. 

Mr.  P.  EVEairr— with  refMOiea  to  s  stateincnt  n\aile  hy  Mr.  J.  S.  Tra|>c  at 
the  Biased  Ilia  lusiitlas  that  the  image  fnmie<I  liy  inten-iifyiiig  with  uranium 
and  fsfTfayaaide  dissoTved  oat  If  left  lontr  iii  the  wKhing  water — said  that  he 
conid  not  And  that  the  pieuluHate  foniieil  )iy  ferricyaniile  wax  aoluMc,  as  the 
water  la  which  it  was  left  dUfnot  show  by  >'oluuration  that  aii}-thing  hail  lieen 


Mr.  W.  E.  DnasniAM  said  that  with  subelaaeas  that  were  nearly  inM>lalile 
it  did  not  follow  that  nothing  was  dissolred  beoaose  their  presence  was  not 
easily  dctactsil  by  obsemrtjoo  in  ths  soInUon,  and  instancnl  a  ease  of  the 
kln<£ 

Mr.  P.  n.  Vablbt  then  rsad  a  paper  [*ee  page  777]  on  Tlif  Magaxiif  Camern, 
lllastntsd  by  dlagnuns  and  by  long  itrips  of  developed  negatives  taken  by 
Mr.  Prisae  Greene  with  the  instnment.  Ths  <Uoger  of  marking  of  the  film 
br  electrical  liischaige  bad  been  eliminated  by  using  rollers  of  wood  roatel 
with  tinfoil. 

Mr  ■-'■"■  '  ''TiXEiis  said  that  it  wsalioped  that  stereoscopic  pictures  might 
he  <:■  row  imagsa  upon  the  screen  in  which  the  soluUty  ol  thesnbje<:t 

won ,  to  the  amttaaea. 

Mr.  1)K  'to  bear  how  that  could  be  done.     Tliire  were  at 

put  lit  l«  lacing  a  stereoscopic  effect  with  Isnteni  pictures  ; 

ODs  was  to  i...,jv- .  L..V  ....  iiiisgia  with  coloured  light — on^  aay,  with  red,  anil 
the  Otbsr  with  green.  Thaofaservcrs  hs<l  then  to  )«  furnishe<l  with  spnctscles 
rofnepoading  in  eoloor  aa  that  the  right  eye  should  look  through  a  glass  of 
the  saae  colour  as  the  laiaas  of  the  right-hand  picture,  and  the  left  t-yc  of  the 
left-hand  pietun,  llie  ouer  plsn  was  to  throw  the  right  and  left  )>ictureit 
alternately  in  rapid  siinnril  i  r.„  tr,  the  screen,  and  to  furnish  the  •prctator 
with  an  appliance  woridng  -  I  v  with  the  lantern  shutters,  so  that 

during  the  fTactioa  ofaaeo;.,  :lie  right-hand  picture  was  exhibited. 


ri^it  eye  shooU  be  nnroverol,  and  simiUrty  with  tlie  left  eye.    In 

n,  aawerw,  the  faaaaea  were  onited  U  the  bimin  of  the  obesrver  and  not 


on  tbs  senan ;  hi  Ibet,  a  onison  on  Uis  acrsea  might  be  said  to  be  impossible. 

Mr  V'sBLar  agreed  that  no  onion  of  the  two  dissimilar  images  of  the  ilereo. 
scope  upon  tlie  screen  wm  poMlble,  but  stated  that  the  method  which  he  anil 
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Hr  FrkM  Onwie  protxwtd  to  employ  was  to  make  the  two  images  apnear 
Mm^j  in  very  rapM  succession.  The  effect  was  rather  daz/Jmg,  but  there 
WM  aom«  fitenxMcopic  effect.  1 1   i  ti   t  „r 

Mr.  E\KBlTr  inquired  whether  Mr.  \ arley's  apparatus  resembled  that  ot 
lUrey,  rev-ently  described  in  French  corresi>ondence .' 

Mr  Vablkv  wan  not  .sufficiently  aopiainted  with  Marey  s  camera  to  say. 

Mr'  Gmne  beiti  showed  some  prints  Uken  ou  plates  prepared  to  resemble 
opal  giaaes.    There  had  been  kaolin  mixed  with  the  emulsion  to  render  it 

"Mr.  Dkbknham  said  that  some  examples  of  work  of  tins  kind  had  been 
shown  at  one  of  the  meetings  some  years  since  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Brown.  He 
thonght  Mr.  Bmwn  had  mixed  zinc  white  with  tlie  emnlsion. 

Mr.  J.  B.  B.  \VBi.i.lN(iTON  <le.scribed  another  method,  which  consisted  of  a 
hue  of  plaster  of  I'aris  in  gelatine,  coate<l  with  collodion  emuKsion. 

Mr.  A.  Hadix)N  asked  what  was  the  objection  to  sulpliate  of  larium  in  the 
emulsion!  . 

Mr.  Grbkse  said  that  he  had  found  baryta  cause  a  stain. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATIOX. 
llnemo  held  on  November  28,— Mr.  W.  Bedford,  Chairman. 
Minutes  of  previous  meeting  read  and  conKmied. 
Three  applications  for  a.s.sistance  jniuited. 
Two  new  members  elected— .Messrs.  J.  D.  Nassi  and  Herbert  Rapson. 


HOLBORN  CAMERA  CLUB. 
NOVKMBER  28.— Ijuitem  night.     Mr.  T.  O.  Dear  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

A  Urge  number  of  members'  .slides  were  shown,  foUowetl  by  ,1  Ramble  in 
nntl  ahoul  Columbus,  Ohio,  mth  thf  Culumbus  Camera  Club.  The  slides 
included  views  in  the  capital  of  Ohio  and  picturesque  spots  in  the  vicinity. 
Among  the  number  were  The  Citi/  Hall,  The  Capitol,  FranHin's  Court 
lloute,  E<ut  Broad-streel,  three  miles  long,  &c.  There  were  a  number  of 
views  of  Indian  mounds,  supposed  to  lielong  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  North 
American  Indians,  who  are  now  fast  disi|i|iearing  before  the  white  settler, 
together  with  a  number  of  portraits  of  eminent  citizens. 

Arrangements  for  December :— December  5,  Alpha  Lanieni  Plates,  the 
Britannia  Works  Company ;  Decendjer  12,  Fri/'s  Lantern  Plates,  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Baystou ;  December  19,  lantern  night. 


HACKNEY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
No^TMBKR  27.— The  Hon.  Secretaiiv  reminded  members  of  the  exhibition  on 
December  11,  and  hojied  that  the  prizes  would  be  distributed  by  Mr.  J.  Traill 
Taylor.  The  awards  in  the  conii>etition,  having  been  judged  by  Messrs.  J. 
Traill  Taylor  anil  H.  P.  Robinson,  resulted  as  follows  : — "  Best  jiicture  taken 
on  Society's  excursions,"  Dr.  Gerard  Smith  ;  second,  bronze  medal,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Linsdell.  "Best  seascape"  (prize,  Mr.  Croucli's  donation  of  a  lens),  Mr.  W. 
Wesson.  "Architecture,"  silver  medal.  Dr.  Roland  Smith ;  bronze  medal,  Mr. 
F.  H.  EiVans.  "Beginner's  prize,"  bronze  medal,  Mr.  F.  W.  Cocks.  "Lantern 
slides,  microscopical,"  Dr.  W.  A.  Kibbler,  "  Lantern  slides,  artistic,"  Mr.  J, 
Carpenter,  "  Isochromatic  prize,"  given  by  Messrs.  B.  J.  Edwai-ds  &  Co.,  Dr, 
Oenrd  and  Dr,  Roland  Smith, 

Nearly  two  hundred  pictures  were  sent  in,  and  sixty-six  entries  were  made. 
The  gold  medal,  or  championship  of  the  Society,  was  won  by  Mr,  Walter 
Wesson  for  a  fine  picture  of  On  the  Wi/e, 

There  were  .some  good  pictures  entered.  The  judges  were  pleased  with  the 
efforts  of  this  young  Society. 

A  subscription  was  set  on  foot  to  purchi».se  a  lantern,  and  was  well  resjionded 
to.    It  is  expected  that  the  new  lantern  will  be  ready  for  use  at  the  exhibition. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  presented  the  Society  with  a  book  on  the  lantern  by 
Chailwick,  and  the  President  gave  a  fine  jet. 

Some  work  having  been  shown  by  Messrs,  Gosling  and  Dean,  the  Ch.mrman 
(Mr,  J.  0,  Grant)  called  on  Dr,  Roland  Smith  for  his  demoustratiou  on 
KatlUyfte  Papei: 

The  Doctor  then  proceeded  to  say  that  it  was  very  similar  in  appearance  to 
platinotype  paper,  but  was  more  under  control,  as  the  development  could  be 
stopped  in  any  part  or  at  any  moment  easily.  It  was  fifty  per  cent,  chea))er, 
or  about  the  same  price  as  silver  pajier,  was  quite  a  permanent  process,  ancl 
ininta  in  about  a  quarter  of  the  time  the  silver  paper  takes.  He  thought  it 
an  advantage  in  other  ways,  one  of  which  was  it  aid  not  want  any  speciiU  way 
of  keeping.  It  was,  however,  desirable  that  the  fingers  should  be  kept  off  it 
whilst  developing  as  much  as  possible,  on  account  of  .stains,  Tlie  demonstra- 
tion was  then  i)roceede<l  with,  various  questions  Ix^iug  asked  by  the  members. 
The  process  was  thought  very  simple  and  ea,sy  of  m.-inipulatiou.  The  usual 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded,  to  which  the  Doctor  replied. 


WEST  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
NOVKIIBEU  28,— The  President  (Mr,  W,  A.  Brown)  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  A.  Pbikole  gave  an  address  on  lirmnide  Printiitg.  Tlie  lecturer,  after 
describing  the  details  of  the  manufacture  of  the  pajier,  proceeded  to  say  what  a 
Wroide  print  ought  to  lie.  Exi^rience  shows  that  many  do  not  know  what 
vunstitotes  a  perfect  bromide  iirint.  The  best  test  of  the  quality  of  a  bromide 
Ijint  was  that  it  shouhl  look  like  platino  at  its  best.  The  great  advantage  of 
the  process  was  that  whereas  a  special  quality  of  negative  was  requireil  for 
plattno  and  for  silver;  a  necative  unprintible  by  other  methods  would  yield  a 
Masable  result  with  bromide.  Other  advantages  were  that  the  process  could 
lie  worked  at  night,  therefore  light  and  exposure  were  under  perfect  command. 
Id  ><$^rd  to  exiwsure  no  definite  rule  could  be  laid  down  owing  to  the  want  of 
astandard  liglit,  but  some  observations  on  devekipment  might  be  of  some  .service. 
Working  with  a  nonual  developer,  a  black  and  white  print  meant  undere.xiio- 
sure,  and  if  the  8ni.she.l  print  were  of  a  greenish  or  muddy  tone  the  developer 
l»4  not  tune  to  act  properly.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  failures  were  due  to  too  rapid 


development  consequent  upon  over-exposure,  Tiie  great  point  to  aim  at  was  the 
control  of  development,  A  long  exposure  tended  to  yield  to  softness,  and,  if 
carried  too  far,  to  fogginess.  Chalk  and  soot  meant  under-exposure.  With 
a  thin  negative  a  sub-normal  exposure;  if  hard,  supernormal  exposure  should 
be  given,  A  developer  strong  in  iron  meant  strong  blacks.  If  the  print  were 
from  a  thin  negative  the  exposure  should  be  short  and  the  develoiwr  strong, 
and  ri'ie  eersa.  It  was  hard  to  find  a  better  developer  than  ferrous  oxalate. 
Could  not  speak  .so  well  of  pyro  or  of  eikonogen,  but  quinol  gave  good  results. 
Both  the  iron  and  the  oxalate  solutions  should  have  slight  aciil  reactions.  His 
method  of  making  the  developer  was  as  follows  : — Before  mixing,  acidify  the 
water  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  add  the  iron  to  saturation,  but  do  not 
boil.  The  oxalate  solutien  was  also  to  be  saturated  and  acidified  with  oxalic 
or  acetic  acid.  As  t»  proportions,  for  a  strong  developer,  one  iron  to  four 
oxalate  ;  medium,  one  to  six  ;  a  good  strength  being  one  to  eight.  He  did  not 
recommend  diluting  the  developer  with  water,  as  it  engendered  grainiiiess,  A.s 
to  the  use  of  free  bromide,  half  a  grain  of  it  to  the  ounce  of  water  was  a  usual 
quantity,  and  he  advised  that.  As  to  (juinol,  he  recommended  Thomas's  or 
any  standard  formula,  but  carbonate  to  caustic  as  an  accelerator.  In  regard  to 
manipulation,  the  paper  should  first  be  soaked  in  clean  water,  sweep  over  the 
develojier  and  keep  moving,  the  test  of  proper  exposure  being  the  regular 
appearance  of  the  image  by  the  time  the  details  show  in  the  high  lights  :  the 
shadows  should  be  plucky.  With  rough  paper,  development  should  not  be 
carried  too  far,  as  the  print,  when  dry,  looked  darker.  Thorough  washing 
should  follow  the  use  of  the  acid  bath.  It  was  important  to  help  the  hypo 
alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia,  as  there  was  a  great  tendency  for 
the  liath  to  become  acid.  If  blisters  apjieared,  a  little  salt  in  the  first  wasliii^ 
water  would  overcome  the  difficulty.  He  recommended  the  use  of  a  squeegee 
under  a  rose  tap,  which  would  be  more  efficacious  than  prolonged  soaking  in  a 
washer,  Mr,  IMngle  concluded  his  interesting  remarks  by  practically  demou- 
strating  the  process,  the  results  being  very  much  admired. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  several  members  took  part. 

After  a  vote  of  thanks  had  been  unanimously  accorded  to  the  lecturer, 
samples  of  Messrs,  Fry  &  Co.'s  plates,  bromide  paper,  and  films  were  dis- 
tributed. 

The  next  meeting  (lantern  night)  will  take  place  on  December  12. 


LEICESTER  AND  LEICE.STERSHIRE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
November  26, — A  conversazione  was  held  by  the  members  of  this  Society  at 
the  Co-operative  Hall,  High-street,  and  was  well  attended.  This  was  the  first 
attempt  at  anything  of  this  nature  by  the  Society,  and  the  members  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  thorough  success  of  their  undertaking.  Several  of  the 
members  showed  .selections  from  their  work,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  formed 
an  interesting  and  artistic  exhibition  of  the  various  branches  of  photography. 
Among  the  pliotographs  exhibited  were  those  of  Mr.  G.  Bankart,  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  autotype  and  platinotype  jirints,  of  which  Tlu'  Old  Corporal  was 
specially  worthy  of  note,  Mr,  T.  Scotton,  of  Derby,  showed  a  number  of 
splendid  views  in  the  engine  works  'of  tlie  Midlanil  Railway,  taken  direct  on 
the  largest-sized  plates  manufactured,  and  a  faultless  negative  of  one  of  the 
locomotives.  Mr,  F,  G,  Pierpoint,  in  addition  to  prints,  had  several  exhibits- 
of  interest,  including  transparencies,  lantern  slides,  photogi'aphic  lamp  shades, 
and  sets  of  apjiaratus.  He  also  displayed  a  fine  bromide  enlargement  (40  x  30) 
of  a  view  near  Matlock  Bath,  An  interesting  collection  of  figure  studies  was 
displayed  by  Captain  Adcock,  of  Melton  Mowbray.  Tlie  other  exhibitors  were 
Messrs,  S,  S,  Partridge  (President),  J.  T.  Cook  (Vice-President) — Aristotypes 
and  bromides  ;  B,  Ellis,  F.  Joliffe,  Woodcock,  .J,  Porritt — enlargements  ;  A, 
Wilson,  W,  Taylor,  S,  Squire,  and  Frank  Brown,  Mr,  Weatherhead  al.so 
placed  on  view  a  charming  selection  of  works  of  art,  antiquities,  and  objects  of 
interest  in  foreign  manufactures,  which  gave  evident  pleasure  to  a  constant 
succession  of  vi.sitors  to  his  table. 

During  the  evening  a  lecture  was  given  by  Mr.  Walter  D,  Welkord  on 
Hand  Camera  Work,  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  slides  from  instau- 
taneous  exposures. 

Refreshments  were  provided,  and  selections  of  music  were  given  by  a  baud. 


BATH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
November   21, — The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Association  took  the  form  of  a  conversazione,  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bath  Photographic  Society.     The  large  lecture  hall  was  well  filled,  the 
company  numbering  nearly  two  humlred. 

Mr.  W,  PuMi'HRKv  gave  an  address  on  the  history  of  the  art.  Commencing 
with  the  early  experiments  of  Niepce  with  bitumen  of  Judea,  he  traced  step 
by  step  everj'  important  change  through  twenty  years  until  the  discovery  of 
the  medium,  collodion,  1849,  Having  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  photo- 
graphy at  that  time,  he  passed  on  to  the  period  of  rapid  dry  plate  work,  which 
thirty  years  afterwards  became  general.  The  vaiious  processes  now  no  longer 
practised  were  illustrated  by  specimens  which  were  placed  on  the  table, 

Mr,  W,  MiDDLKTON  Ashman  then  described  the  means  by  which  photo- 
graphs are  obtained.  Starting  with  the  assumption  that  the  audience  were 
unacquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  photography,  he  referred  to  the  earliest 
form  of  image  the  Italian  philosopher,  Porta,  was  able  to  i)roduee  in  tin 
sixteenth  century,  the  outcome  of  which  is  the  well-knowii  camera  obscura-— n 
bijou  instrument  of  tliis  class  being  much  used  as  a  view  finder  for  detective 
and  other  cameras  at  the  present  day.  The  speaker  next  explained  how  a 
chemically  prepared  surface  was  acted  upon  by  the  light-formiug  image  enter- 
ing the  dark  box  or  photographic  camera ;  how  by  subsequent  development 
with  suitable  reagents,  an  image  composed  of  varying  densities  would  be  built 
which  formed  a  photographic  negative,  and  from  this  negative  a  reverse  yielded 
a  ])Ositive  photograph.  The  distinction  Iwtween  instantaneous  photogi-apliy 
and  ordinary  photography  was  stated  to  be  relative  and  the  coiulitioiis 
explained.  The  quality  of  light  was  referred  to  as  one  of  the  conditions, 
and  a  brilliant  light  from  an  instantaneous  flash  of  burning  magnesium 
metal  was  utiliseil  to  photograph  the  company.  Later  in  the  evening  Mr. 
Ashman  returned  with  a   most  successful  transparent  photograph  of  the 
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lanlargad  bjri 


I  of  the  optical  Imatcra  and  ibown  upon 


aadicnor,  whkh 
t   wclre-foot  acnoi. 

Mr.  A.  f.  ftmrnwr  •Jcplaiacd  to  the  aodienc*  what  take*  place  when  %ht 
act*  npon  Ik*  ina  eompowidat  and  bow  pUtinom  metal  noder  certain  coo- 
<i;tioit«  b  ndaead  Joat  wbov  it  k  waatad  to  form  a  picton.  Hariog  pamed 
rouu<l  a  aomhcr  of  jpriatad  and  tniiWd  apecinicnji  of  this  method  of  printing, 
haadaaiDO 


Mr.  I' 


iDond  pUtiaotypa  paper  tcfore  and  aAor  priotiog,  the 


:*tt«r  balw  a«t  nbjcctad  to  tba  iaflocsce  of  a  derdopo'— hot  polaMnm 
"xaUto  aNatka.     A  ooalwr  of  priatcd  pierce  of  prtpncd  Vftr  were  to 
trtkltd  br  Mr.  PWm,  aba  by  Mam,  O.  V.  Powell  aoJ  H.  Ci.  PoweU,  who 
anMad  In  Ik*  danontratiso. 
AAaa  tea  tha  laalam  wai  bnoght  lalo  nqoifitioii,  and  nnnMToiu  niiturea 


lUt- 

tnjr 


N'ovmn  M,— Mr.  Pnaphrpr  (Prwllimt)  ia  the  chair. 

Mwn.  Urwrira  B«acU  JJllf,  Matbev  Hill,  and  P.  J.  Moodjr  ware  elected 
taumhtn, 

Mr.  A.  O.  Banrraw  addnMad  tht  litiag  apon  tba  labjaet  of  a  naw 
i^pMeaHtaiaHdXa/WKK  la  n|(r  !•  tba  C-bainaaa,  ha  dlKlaiaf 
riaiwUntty  aa  to  tha  onain  of  tha  Ada.  Tba  praeMo  waa  aot  oaa  niuhle 
for  BtiatinK  right  oat  TWtJjr,  Uit  ooa  te  which  ■  ferric  lalt  ilnring  jirintiog  >>r 
lian  baouae  forooa.  Upon  ttw  iaatp  M  fame<l  a  sabaeqaent  mlui-tiou  of 
•ihar  took  vtaaa,  naahtaf  ia  a  photipwb  of  a  (tad  eagraviag  appaanaca.  A 
naiikv  if  fann  •«•  thM  WbMI  MBMl  bariag  a  Wat  (Mil,  dM>  tlM  aw 
Um  ft«B  wWfch  tha  laiiiniilpai  laf  baaa  aoda.  Tha  sapaa  w«a  aoxt 
rtoatad  i^  a  faw  weeada  oa  a  eilMr  4fMloB4a(  •ointtoo,  whkh  bUckaaed  the 
.hadowa  aad  half  U^Ma  iiiiiiiitii  i  lI'V  Ttttm  mw azhifaitwl  alio  in  flni«b«l 
aad  aaoaatad  priata.  Mr.  BiMov  a«l  drUilad  tha  aacaaary  mamifHilatioiu 
of  wailitM  tha  daeatopai  prtati  ia  iMnnh  aad  wal»  to  naen  tk«  au««  «f 
iraa aad illTtr praMBt.    Batkaa 


inflWtoaB 


I  qaMiioaa  nlattaff  to  tke 


Tha  aanarraaT  axtdaiaad  aail  tikMUl  the  l/nh»  aav  torn  of  tntomatic 
roefcar.  goeatnad  hj  dockaotk.  aad  aa  aiUoaUbla  tripod  kald«  wat  bjr  tba 


Mr.  J.  R.  Rinea  iaiiodand  a  anr  taatna  caniar  far  dioatTiag  riawa. 
Tha  poiat  of  ao*dty  coaaMtd  fai  dHM^  tha  Ugbt  paariaf  turn  tU  oMartlva 
tknotk  a  aoait-tnaaparMt  mttUm^  mck  aa  )«a«aa  of  poud  slaa  bid  at 
■allafeiadiBtaanaiaftaatof  thalMlin  aad  aetnatid  b^  artaadiac  am*  at 
thi  aaaaat  of  (kaafB,  that  (Jwilafc  ir  paitiallr  to,  tka  laMfa-lbrndag  rayk 
tjr  aandtaaaponadca  wen  ikowa. 


lb  nfaHtnU  Ha  pTMtkablUtjr  I 


w-err  kext  amatkitr  photographic  socum-. 

Nurnas  ».— Tha  PXaidnt  <Mr.  Aadiaw  Piiudi)  ia  tka  ekair. 


TW  aaaal  Imlaiii  kaiiM  bMB  goaa  tkroMk.  Mr.  PauMUi  nod  a  papar  oa 
Hmt  OU  /Vman  /or  Umlen  aid$  MmSmf,  ladoding  dry  coUodioa.  wet 
roDadiDa,  aad  coOodie-albaaMa,  Illa^Hllin  the  •ama  by  OTyhydra  light,  with 
a  aatlaa  of  tUdaa  HMciany  ptap— <  kr  tha  onaaioa.  akowiag  great  warmth  of 
coloaraad««f7k^Ugbta,wU(lkha«aaaidmdikaaldihrsya  ba  kialMd  tat 
laagoodUfcte 

TIM  Beat  ■iHtac  wiU  ba  M  DMHabcr  lOi  at  tka  hvOlOB,  ttatiaa  Hotal, 
stdcapi  Mr.  .Xawaa  oa  Pntat  Ttmirncia  »/  PkHaj/tafhU  Art  Ooa- 
•  ladiac  wttk  a  laatata  ikow. 


BIRMIS'GHAM  niOT'XJRAT'HIC  WCtlTV. 


Thi  lUth  aaanal 


waa  bald  at  tha  dub  Room*, 
titaaa,  J. P.,  in  the  chair. 

:.  aai.!  that  if  the  Sodaty. 

-iirvey  of  Warwiekahil* 

oogh  at  pnaaut  ao 

I' 


■iittaa  of  tha  *> 
"Cokmaad*  Hotal,''  oa  IlOTMabar  S: 

Th<-  ^<KrRBTAaT  i«ad  tka  rapott  of : 

T1i>-  •  MtiH«a»,iaaoriagtbaaa>  : 
hti\  m\j  'lono  oaa  tklaa,  riL,  pli^'  ' 
oaafam  htit, U  wtSS mgUr 
■la^aHa  wait  aaikifcaa  tka  r 
laaii*  to  JoMUy  tka  koWM  of 

Mr.  R  KaMUBM  iiiwTi  I  i  i^raed  ta 

Tka  IbDovfaig «■■■■  vara  '  inngyaar:— 

PrmUtml:  Mr.  J.  K  Htoae.  r  r/VwafflU*.- 

MaMB.W.  Jeraaa  Hairiaoa.  :   Kariaae.    Bon. 

/.././mri.in  •  Mr.  W. 8.  Horlon.     ..j— .  . .  ;..  ..  i^ylor.    B<m,  Jinrr- 

r..  J.  H.  PIckaid  aad  A.  J.  UoKm. 
I.  of  tke  RMtmaa  Coopaay,  cxhibiteil  and  (bowed  work  done  by 


sii  ;>  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIPn'. 

DacmoBiS,— Xr  >rlatkadnir. 

ftoar  aaw  aMmUn-.  wr.^  n^tad. 

Mr.  amnu.  of  tka  KirtMa  Coapaay,  aipUiaad  the  Kodak 
gara  a  laetaia  aad  piactiail  ihwoMtnlhia  of  enUigiag. 


and 


UVKRFOOL  AMATKUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  A880CIATI0N. 
Thi  twenty -eaiauth  aaaaal  maetlaa  waa  held  in  the  Aawciatlon'i  Clab  Room*, 
3  Lmt^tnrt,  oa  Thnnday  aea^teg,  Nonaber  27,  UM  Tka  Praidaat,  Mr. 
Paai  f  aaw  'naaidid  tke  nhitr.  iaTtfcaa  aa  ■  i  inartad  ■ttiadanrii  nf  mim^an 
Tkaig&mrtHaMllMM  «aa  aiMM aaabam  of  tka  Aaedatkn,  vii.  :— 
Maara.  A.  LaMMalK  HaiaU  Kina.  Aki  Watt.  H.  P.  nnbartaon,  W.Stona, 
E.  L  Marriott,  Hownd  Ararol  '  a  HeiUr. 

Tk*  Hoo.  Sacntary'*  lapor:  year  the  addition 

tatkofoOof  ■•abmklakad  neen  tnaiargniinin'nutorjrnftbeAjaoeiation, 
aMk  Ow  eaeiptioa  of  tka  yaar  wk«a  Aa  Qab  Rooau  aren  opaaad.  PUImd 
laaakai  bad  ictJicd  ftva  raifeaa  miii,  aa  adillthm  of  flity-flva  saw  oaa 
had  to  ba  remnleil.  maliinf  a  total  of  379.  Tka  >a«aea  otteading  the  practii-al 
■IfiaoaitralioM.  of  whi<-h  there  had  baa  ataraa,  wa  aoet  eaeooraginit,  the 
■eaafi  otlaaiiaaca  botog  abont  tofty.  Thaa  had  boen  aUren  monthly  ami 
thNi«Mhai  hurtm  mmMagt,  abo  Ira  itHuni  aMBrriOBs,  which  hod  l>een 
wrllMniiA    Tka  lapart twi  ■wialaiarty  jdoptol 


Tlie  Hon.  Treasarvr's  tinauoial  statement  showed  that  the  total  exi>ense8  oa 
the  year'*  woricing  bad  been  '224f.  4».  'ilii.,  the  income  bad  been  207^  16s.  2</. ; 
there  was,  however,  a  balance  of  361/.  iSs.  lid.  to  the  cn-dit  of  the  Association. 

Alter  a  discnaion  on  some  minor  pointit  the  statement  wa*  adopted.  The 
Council  submitted  the  following  nominations  for  officers,  &c,  for  l(i91 : — 

FremdnU:  Mr.  Panl  Longe. —  Viu  Prfxidents:  Meats.  William  Tomkinson 
and  Joeeph  Earp.— 7ru/ir« .-  Messrs.  Paul  Lange,  Jos.  Earp,  and  A.  W.  Beer.— 
Andibir :  Mr.  Arthur  Bradbury-. —XiAran'nn ;  Mr.  J.  Macdonald  Bell. — 
Hon.  Trtunrrr:  Mr.  P.  H.  Phillips.— //un.  Sfcrrtary :  Mr.  U  M.  Tunstall.— 
The  following  to  fill  the  pUce  of  retiring  nieniben  of  the  Council : — Messrs. 
A.  K.  Stanistmt,  Henr>'  Lupton,  K.  B.  .).  lUingworth,  B.  Boothroyd. 

Although  a  ballot  wis  taken  ami  six  more  new  names  were  submitted, 
the  nominations  of  the  C'onnril  were  electecL 

Tlie  annual  competition  for  prints,  enlarienients,  and  lantern  slides,  received 
cooaid  onble  attaattoa  this  year,  and  exodlent  work  wu  sent  in. 

The  priata  oadaalaifMBaBtB  were  abjudicated  umn  by  the  following  gentle- 
men, to  whoa  a  haily  rota  of  thanks  wu  nnanimonsly  given  :  Messrs.  J  no. 
Pittiiia,  Oeoige  &  Thompaon,  and  B.  .1.  .Sayce,  for  prints  and  enlargements. 
Geo.  Thompeon,  W.  D.  Mead,  T.  Kasth,  for  lanUm  slides. 

Tha  whola  of  the  slide*,  102  in  number,  were  i>liown  in  the  lantern. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PItOFESSIOXAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
A    aamsu   was  held  at  the   "(;rand  Hotel,"    Manchester,  ou  Thunday, 
Sovemlier  27,  1H0O.— Mr.  R.  .Slingxbv  in  the  chair. 

I'reseot— A.  Lafoaa*  (Manchester),  Warwick  Brooka  (Manchater),  E.  A. 
Myen (Maach**tcr),  O.  Bigginson  (Bowdoul,  J.  BirUa  (Warrington),  N.  I*. 
Orniaa  (Bbckban),  J.  Storey  Davis  (Halifax),  K.  Jennings  (Blackbi-rn), 
I>oaaUM*cIv*r(U*ds),  H.  Graham  Glen  (Leeils),  H.J.  Wliittock  (Birming- 
ham), Jno.  E.  Sbaw  (HnddetsAeM).  D.  Boidley  (Stratford),  V.  H.  Waley 
(Doncaster),  W.  IL  Marks  (Prestwich),  John  Grusby  (Pendleton),  C.  Pettingall 
(UvrrpoolL  Uuberi  Hoary  (Hasliugilen).  F.  Sban>les  (Blackburn),  Percy 
Knott  (Bolton),  a  J.  Oodbohl  (8t  Leonards),  WilUim  Gill  (Colchester).  J.  E. 
EddisoD  (BamdeyK  Frank  M.  SutcIUTe  (Whitby),  W.  Koxby  (Leeds),  Robert 
ftoadhaad  (Leeds),  E.  Gnves  (UaUlax),  Bmok  Bnwka  (Biadfoni),  J.  H. 
Alahry  (ShaOald),  Jameaon  Brothers  (Uverpool),  A.  Seaman  (CliaterfleldJ,  J. 
W.  TsttaraoU  (Aemarton),  Jeffery  Dinudale  (Dewsbury).  Thos.  Hap 
^werby  Bridas),  R.  Whitahona  (Moachaater),  J.  11.  Crosby  (Rutherham), 
D.  Battanby  (Manckertar),  and  C.  P.  Richards  (Barmw-in  Kumeso),  Hon.  Sec 
Mr.  Riehaid*  read  apologia  from  tlie  following  gentlemen,  the  great  majority 
of  whom  ozpreosad  warai  sympathy  witli  the  movement  and  a  daire  to  ba 
enrolled  a  aealian : — 

Telyanit  bom  Mean.  XUiot  (Elliot  A  Fry,  Undon),  Eoson  (Dalston, 
Loadoal,  titrdle  Brathan  (Hwansa),  M  Uidy  (Oswestry),  Fall  (Baker  Street, 
LoodeaX  RauMar  (Bridge  of  AUan),  Dickenson  (Sheffield),  Ban  (Ayr). 

Littar*  ftom  Mean.  Chevalier  (Tunbridge  WelU),  McLean  (UunsUnton), 
Phmip*  (BUtawade),  Borrow  (Camborne),  Lang-Sims  (London),  Stuart 
IStMinglL  Hiclu  (Glasgow),  Midwinter  (Bristol),  Forrest  (Ponty|>riiM),  Pratt 
^Gtanoek),  Pord  (Lincoln),  Dew  (Coventry),  Weston  (London),  Marshall 
Loadoo),  Molbt  (EdinbaigfaJ.  McKean  (Uith),  Fiehlwicke  (Brighton),  Hogg 
Keadall),  Evaa*  (Swaaaa^  Hart  (Ashbourne),  TomUnson  (Rochibde),  Hoggard 
Rodear),  Blia  (Gr.iith,n.>  child  (Leeds),  Faulkner  (Woolwich),  Brightwell 
WalUagboro').    Mi'  Mth    Shields)    Beoket   (SaltcoaU),   Broadhnd 

(LeJoeeter),   Wslm^i.  ...1),  Hubert  (Hackney),  J.  P.Clarke  (Bury  St. 

Edmomls),   Pindar  (MarvJenj,   Law   (Isleworlb),   TsJtiot  (Hatlngs),  Yeoman 
(Bamanl    ('x<itle),   Valeatiaa   k   Sons   (Donda),    KosUr   (I'roydon),    l>aing 
(Shi»w»bnryl,    lunil.ull    k    Sons    (Glasgow),    Simmonds    (Undon),    Bailey 
r      (5tn»»'»"7l/ *"•■*'-'  ;irtridgB(Andover),  Robinson  (London),  O'Shea 

~  rtLBBMMt),  Xorval  ( I  ),  Erwin  (Ballymena),  Watson  (Kii>on),  Archer 

,      Claria  (Undon),   I-h.mow  (Warwick),    Berr)-  (Al>erdare),  Evans   (Pwllheli), 
Fisher  (Filey).  Clarke  (Uethasda),  and  Byrne  (Richmond). 

Tha  Chaihmv.h,  who  wa  received  with  appUnse,  made  the  following 
reaurka: — "Gentlemen,  it  giva  me  great  pleasure  to  see  such  an  important 
ptkering  a  thi*  in  rapooa  to  the  invitation  I  ant  out  to  yon  throughout  the 
leagth  aad  bmdth  of  tne  Uniteil  ivingilom— an  invitation,  gentlemen,  initiated 
at  a  gathering  together  of  a  few  kindr«l  spirits  three  weeks  sgo  at  the  impor- 
tant oantrs  of  Leads,  when  a  number  of  us  met  together  and  di*cnsse<l  thu 
nooessity  of  foroiing  ooralva  Into  on  association  for  tne  important  pnrjMMe  of 
looking  aftar  the  intcrasta  of  thoa  engiged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  photographio 
art  a  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  also  to  attempt  an  improvement  of  the  social 
•tatns  of  tlie  members  of  the  profeaion,  that  grievanou  had  arisen,  and  that 
those  matters  were  only  to  )«  met  by  a  combined  action  on  the  iiart  of  the 
profMoion  generally  in  order  to  effect  a  reme<ly  of  those  grievances.  A  com- 
■ittia  wu  formed,  a  yon  are  doubtlea  aware,  and  the  requisite  funds  were 
forthooming  to  provids  the  preliminair  ezpensa  necessorr  in  announcing  to 
the  Urge  Ixxly  of  professions!  |  >hotograplien  the  objects  of  this  meeting.  N  ow, 
gentlemen,  having  sUteil  th<'  prelimioariea,  I  shsil  call  on  Mr.  C.  P.  Richards 
to  read  the  minuta  of  that  imiwrtant  meeting,  and  to  submit  them  for  your 
approval. " 
The  minutes  having  been  rea<l   Mr.  RichanU  said  :  — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  photogmphic  profession,  yon  have  not  been  invited  hero 
to  aaist  in  the  formation  of  a  Kociety  antagonistic  to  the  parent  Society— the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain— or  any  similar  society  who  meet  and 
disena  tfioprogna  of  tha  art  of  jihotography  ui  its  scientific  aspect,  neither  to 
act  u  a  aociety  for  the  distribution  of  medals  or  awards  at  exhibitions,  but  to 
form  yourselva  into  a  powerful  combination,  so  that  yon  can  deal  in  a  proper 
manner  with  matters  appertaining  to  the  business  <limcuUie8  that  have  arisen 
ami  ore  likely  to  aria  in  the  future  ;  anil  such  dillicultia  are  onlv  to  be  met 
by  a  properly  constituted  oMiociation,  having  a  powerful  membeiBhip  and  with 
a  good  ndana  at  your  bsnken.  Tlie  vorunis  anomalla  which  exist  in  the 
practice  of  photography  as  a  liu»ine»»  ilo  not  exist  In  other  businesses — the 
publication  of  mannfa<:tureni'  price  lists,  which  do  not  treat  the  profession 
with  Justice — and  it  is  my  opinion,  an<l  I  ferl  certain  it  is  yonrs,  that  manu- 
facturers and  dealen  wwild  i^lsdly  work  with  you  now  in  this  matter  to 
abolish  thoM  anomaHe»     Then,  gentlemen,  I  think  that  this  Aaooiatioa 
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iiboqld  be  mUbUdiciI  on  a  broader  iMab  than  first  proposed,  and  that  we 
(boaM  invite  all  those  concemeil  to  join  witli  us  ami  malceit  »  national  society, 
and  call  U,  inateail  of  the  Professional  Photograi)hic  association,  tlie  National 
I>kotasnphic  Anociation,  which  would,  in  my  opinion,  Rive  it  a  higher  and  a 
BoUar  tiUa  to  owfnluees,  and  would  take  away  from  it  any  idea  of  one-sidol 
..Mmktt—m  The  mitoM  (Fttrr  of  it*  existence  sliould  lie  the  adjustment  of 
difflenltiee  that  arise,  and  to  deal  with  them  as  a  body,  instead  of  tlie 
onni  being  thrown  u)>on  an  individual.  Take,  for  inKtame,  gentlemen,  the 
Tuioai  Cbpyright  Act<  which  have  been  before  Parliament  at  one  time  or 
■BOtlMr:  had  the  last  one  of  its  kind  become  law  it  would  have  been 
Terr  awkwani  for  the  professional  portraitist  in  general.  Any  intendetl 
(Utnra  Copyright  Act  should  be  discussed,  and  any  injurious  clause  to  the 
-tletriment  of  the  profession  \k  mitigated  by  the  action  of  the  council  of 
midi  a  aociety  as  this. 

"Then,  again,  gentlemen,  we  have  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  the  nega- 
tive BOW  and  again  cropping  up.  When  I  tell  you  that  I  once  stood  as  defendant 
prepared  to  contest  this  some  fifteen  years  ago  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
at  Weitminater,  you  will  admit  tliis  (inestion  is  an  important  one.  Gentlemen, 
yon  have  again  the  iniprovcmeiit  in  tlie  status  of  the  i)rofe,'ision,  and  1  feel  sure 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  if  a  photographic  arti.st  could  put  after  his  name 
'  member  of  the  National  Photographic  A.ssociation,'  it  would  stamji  him  as  Iwiiig 
«  reliable  niemlier  of  the  art,  ami  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  public.  Well, 
.gentlemen,  I  .should  suggest  that  the  subscription  be  not  less  than  one  guinea 
per  annum  ;  that  yon  .should  have  a  President,  Vice-President,  and  a  Council ; 
a  Secretary  with  a  .salary  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  devote  part  of 
his  time  to  the  work  of  the  Society :  that  the  meetings  of  tlie  Council  be  held 
-qoarterly,  or  as  circnmstances  require,  and  an  annn.il  gathering  of  the  members 
-of  the  Society  should  take  place  at  ditferent  important  centres,  in  a  similar  way 
to  other  organized  societies.  At  these  meetings,  matter.?  of  interest  and  papers 
relating  to  the  business  of  the  profession  might  be  discussed,  and  the  action  of 
the  Society  agreed  upon.  This,  gentlemen,  would  bring  individual  members 
into  closer  relationship,  and  promote  a  better  feeling  ainong.st  those  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  our  art  And,  again,  as  we  are  growing  in  numbers,  the  rank- 
and-file  of  our  assistants  are  increasing,  and  the  question  of  suitalile  hours  of 
labour  and  of  ptoportionate  payment  may  haye  to  lie  adjusted  to  the  interests 
of  both  employers  and  assistants.  Likewise,  gentlemen,  you  may  in  some 
matter  ameliorate  the  very  low  prices  that  some  work  under,  and  by  your 
recommendation  remedy  the  effects  of  cutting  down  prices  between  rival 
iphotographers  in  the  same  locality.  Tliese  are  some  of  the  lines  of  usefulness 
1  have  aketched  out,  and  in  the  event  of  this  Society  Ijeing  successfully  carried 
on,  the  advice  and  assistance  of  its  Council  would  be  .isked  for  when  any  im- 
portant measure  was  being  brought  before  Parliament  as  to  how  it  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  feelings  of  tliose  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  the  art." 

A  discussion  took  place  upon  the  speech,  and  several  resolutions  were  pro- 
poned and  carried,  amongst  which  was  that  the  title  of  the  Society,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Lafoaae,  seconded  by  Mr.  Whittock,  be  "  The  National  Association  of 
nofeaiional  Photographers."  ■      .iV 

A  I'ommittee  of  twenty  was'  appointed  seriittim,  and  elected  to  frame 
mlee  and  bye-laws,  and  report  same  to  a  general  meeting  to  be  held  in  Bir- 
mingham early  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  Hon.  Secretary  to  announce  the  date 
by  advertisement  in  the  jihotographic  journals. 

The  following  gentlemen  form  the  Committee  :— Messrs.  Slingsby,  I^afosse. 
Itichards,  Sntcliffe,  Warwick  Brookes,  Whittock,  Crosby,  Maclver,  Gill, 
laUott,  Fall,  Shaw,  Oregson,  Davis,  Whaley,  Pettingall,  Molfat,  Birtles, 
Eddiaon,  and  Barry. 

A  eonlial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  was  proposed 
and  reafiondcd  to,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 


CortejESponirence. 

ar  O^rrufmientt  Aould  n«iN>r  icrilt  on  loth  tidm  «/  the  pajxr. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PBOFESSIONAL  PHOTOGEAPHEKS. 

To  the  Editor.  |j  r^  ■'.;^ii 

Si«, — I  have  received  bo  many  letters  in  reply  to  the  circular  I  issued 
'Calling  a  meeting  in  Manchester,  1  find  it  impossible  to  reply  to  eiich. 
May  I  treapass  upon  your  space  to  call  the  attention  of  those  gentlemen 
who  aak  for  information  as  to  the  objects  of  the  Association  to  the  report 
of  the  proceedings  (a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  for  insertion  in  the  current 
iaeae),  and  also  to  the  fact  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  general  meeting  of  the 
profession  at  Birmingham  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  of  which  due  notice 
will  be  given  by  ndvertLsement  in  tlie  photographic  journals?  At  this 
meeting  the  Committee  appointed  will  submit  a  proposed  code  of  rules 
•nd  bye-laws  for  the  approval  or  otherwise  of  the  profession.  I  therefore 
hope  all  photographers  will  make  an  effort  to  be  present.  The  need  of 
auch  an  association  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  letters  I  have  already 
received  from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  with  a  combined 
effort  I  feel  sure  the  Society  can  be  established  upon  a  firm  and  permanent 
tiMis.  and  will  be  of  great  service  to  its  members.— I  am,  yours,  <So., 

CiiAs.  P.  Richards,  Uoii.  Sec.  pro  tern. 

CHEAP  BAILWAY  TICKKT8  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
To  the  Edmob. 
''■V—I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  photographic  press  organs,  the  most 
powerfal  guardians  of  our  interests  we  possess,  have  taken  this  matter  up, 
tod  I  feel  satisfied  that  with  their  a-ssistance  tChd  with  the  co-operation  of 
Ik  d"*"**'  "^«™  ='"'''*  t*>e  desired  end  may  be  obtained.  Perhaps 
tbe  best  courso  to  pursue  would  be  to  present  to  the  railway  companies  a 
petiUOD  signetl  by  ag  many  societies  as  possible  in  favour  of  the  cheap 


ticket  system,  and  showing  some  real  grounds  for  the  desired  concession. 
Railway  companies  are  basiness  people,  and  while  they  are  willing  to  meet 
the  public  they  expect  some  return  for  all  favours  granted.  It  would  be 
desirable  to  get  the  number  of  camera  or  photogiaphic  societies  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  the  total  number  of  their  members,  with  other  informa- 
tion tliiit  would  strengthen  our  position.  The  West  London  Photographic 
Society  would  gladly  leave  the  lead  in  this  direction  to  one  of  the  older 
societies,  if  one  of  them  would  undertake  it,  but  failing  this,  would  lie 
prepared  to  undertake  the  preparation  of  the  petition  if  the  other 
societies  would  sign  it.  A  united  petition  with  the  Camera  Club  at  its 
liead  would  carry  great  weight,  and  would  no  doubt  succeed  in  obtaining 
similar  privileges  to  those  now  enjoyed  by  our  brothers  of  the  "  gentle  " 
art. 

Any  information  on  this  subject  will  be  gladly  received  by  our  Hon. 
Sec.,  Mr.  John  A.  Hodges, 87,  Chancery-lane,  London. — I  am,  yours,  Ac, 

W.  A.  Brown, 
Frexiileiit  of  the  West  London  Photoi/raphir  Sonetij. 

LOSS  OF  TONE  IN  FIXING. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — I  am  at  a  lose  to  account  for  Mr.  Hargreaves'  experience  that, 
after  immersion  in  a  bath  of  chloride  of  sodium  solution,  his  prints 
refuse  to  tone  at  all. 

Captain  Abney,  in  liis  Imtruciion  in  Photon r/iphij  (seventh  edition, 
p.  218),  says: — "  Should  prints  refuse  to  tone,  either  the  gold  has  been 
exhausted,  or  else  a  trace  of  sodium  hyposulphite  ha?  been  carried  into 
the  toning  bath  by  the  tiiigers  or  other  means.  A  tra  ce  of  hyposulphite 
is  much  more  injurious  to  the  prints  than  a  fair  quantity  of  it.  Should 
the  toning  bath  refuse  to  tone  after  the  addition  of  gold,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  it  is  contaminated  by  a  trace  of  sodium  liyposulphite."  Is  it 
possible  this  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble  ? 

It  is  generally,  I  think,  admitted  that  prints  tone  more  quickly  with 
the  presence  of  free  nitrate,  but  my  experience  is  that  they  change  iiuirc 
in  tone  upon  passing  into  the  fixing  bath  than  if  all  the  free  nitrate  has 
been  eliminated.  It  seems  clear  that  tlie  presence  of  unchanged  chloride 
is  not  in  any  degree  necessary  or  even  beneficial  per  xe  to  the  toning  (for 
the  prints  may  be  fixed  first  and  toned  afterwards),  but  I  think  the  tone 
is  more  accurately  judged  by  getting  rid  of  what  I  would  term  (if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  expression)  the  false  or  unstable  tone  the  prints  have 
when  they  come  from  the  frames.  When  first  printed,  the  colour  is  not 
far  from  that  desired  ;  merely  rinse  them  in  water  and  tone,  and  they 
come  quickly  up  to  the  required  shade ;  but  whatever  the  chemical  change, 
the  colour  is  not  permanent  against  "  hypo,"  but  always  returns  to  a 
redder  or  warmer  shade  :  hence  the  necessity  for  over-toning.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  placed  in  a  salt  bath  they  lose  the  whole  of  the 
fictitious  purple  of  printing,  and  become  a  bright  red ;  the  toning  bath 
has  therefore  much  more  work  to  do  to  bring  up  the  colour  to  the  same 
apparent  point  through  the  wide  range  from  red  to  purple,  but  when  the 
colour  is  obtained  the  "  hypo  "  bath  hardly  changes  it  at  all.  Abney  dis- 
tinctly lays  it  down  (p.  239)  that  "  with  the  acetate  bath  ....  all  the  ' 
soluble  silver  salts  should  be  eliminated." 

Mr.  Hargreaves  says,  after  sensitising,  he  "  blots  off  and  dries."  Is 
this  a  good  plan  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  drain  and  hang  up  to  dry,  for 
possibly  the  blotting  off  will  tend  too  much  to  remove  free  nitrate  ?  how- 
ever much  I  advocate  the  removal  of  free  nitrate  before  toning,  its 
presence  is  indispensable  in  the  printing  operation.  T.  F.  Hardwick 
writes:  "  When  rich  black  tones  are  desired  .  .  .  salt  the  paper  strongly, 
and  use  an  eighty-grain  silver  solution  ;  those  who  are  most  successful 
in  getting  dark  tones  are  quite  regardless  of  expense.  .  .  .  Nothing  is  gained 
by  increasing  the  proportion  of  chloride,  unless  at  the  same  time  an 
addition  is  made  to  the  quantity  of  free  nitrate.  A  surface  of  chloride  of 
silver  with  only  a  bare  excess  of  nitrate  darkens  on  exposure,  but  does 
not  reach  the  bronzed  stage  ....  and  when  toned  is  without  depth  and 
intensity."  Possibly  Mr.  Hargreaves,  who  sensitises  for  himself,  has  got 
a  very  highly  salted  p.iper ;  if  bo,  so  much  the  better  if  the  silver  is  propor- 
tionately increased ;  but  if  not,  I  think  lack  of  tone  may  be  accounted  for. 

The  argentoraeter  is  an  unreliable  instrument  for  testing  the  strength  of 
a  silver  bath,  as  by  it  all  foreign  matter  increasing  the  specific  gravity  is 
reckoned  as  silver ;  thus,  what  reads  off  as  a  sixty-grain  solution  may 
really  he  much  less.  The  readings  also  will  be  ijuite  different  in  summer 
and  winter.  A  better  way  of  testing  a  bath  is : — Make  a  solution  of  salt, 
thirty-five  grains  to  the  ounce  ;  measure  out  from  your  bath  100  minims, 
and  drop  tlie  salt  solution  drop  by  drop  into  it,  shaking  it  well  after  eacli 
few  drops.  When  the  salt  solution  ceases  to  form  a  precipitate,  read  off 
the  quantity  used.  Every  minim  of  salt  solution  used  oorre.sponds  with 
one  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  per  ounce  in  the  bath  (Abney,  p.  358). 

I  fear  I  have  sent  you  an  unduly  long  yam,  but  I  hope  some  other  corre- 
spondent will  ventilate  a  subject  that  is  often  a  special  trouble  to  beginners, 
as  well  as  to  those  more  advanced  in  practice  ;  if  not,  perhaps  you,  Mr. 
Editor,  will  in  the  near  future  favour  your  readers  with  some  good  prac- 
tical advice. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Edward  J.  Smith. 

Park  Itoyd,  Halifax,  December  2. 


To  the  Editor. 
Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  to  reply  to  your  correspondent,  Mr.  M.  Har- 
greaves, of  Chester,  re  toning,  &o.,  for  whom,  as  an  old  worker  myself,  I 
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feel  real  «TmiMUi7.  I  nhouM  tUnl:  the  ranM  of  Ibe  troaUe  ia  to  be 
(eund  in  the  Unins  di«b  ttwlf .  or  in  tome  of  the  «UahM  oied  prior  to 
timiiig.  It  oncnbaiiBena  that  the  iliafa  beeooM*  eraekad  and  eUiaed, 
andaSaorbe  wlwtever  m  put  into  it.  iimI  m baa  in  itaeU  the  dementa  of 
:niaebicf .  Thi«  eaiue  wiu  prodnea  exactly  the  erila  emiinetmlad  hf  Mr. 
KarxnBTaa. 
I  mali  alao  imiwl  tfa^t  be  abeoM  Maae  to  blot  ofl  the  smteee  rilver 


■III  hicMat  pMar.  aod  imtlmi  atautjr  draw  tba  puar  orrr  the  edfa  ef 
tW  n«riliila«  wah  and  bai^  op  to  min.  pattinit  btU  et  blottiDg  paper 


at  tba  boMon  tipa  of  tiie  papw  to  iMiiva  the  drop  or  two  ot  lilver  lolDtioo 
I  tiMilaim  If  M  triaa  a  new  timm  «el  of  dialwa,  I  think  hi>i  trooblea  will 
br  mer. 

I  think  it  belpfal.  alao,  to  add  a  rat/  EtUe  acetate  vben  atrengthenuu 
ihe  bath.  ra«iilari7.  bamng  aiiiilwli  to  an  odd  arint  new  and  than.  I 
rairiT  loea  a  aiai|le  print,  and  be  haa  an  afaal  ri^il  to  expert  aaaeaaa  aad 
lo  fl*i  wbaterer  lone  be  iru>bc«.  I  eoanraialato  kirn  on  the  coorafe  Bam- 
(eatod  In  ■tottagWr  difflcaltiea,  aai  kope  tbi«  may  help  him  oat  of  them. 
-I  am.  wmn.  *c..  T.  TonLnww. 

t'lertmm  Cotla/K,  Trriilh.>m-mn 
Sank  Si.i/r...  DrrriiiUr  3.  1-  ■ 

PINHOLE  PHOTtXiBAPHY. 
To  fA#  BncTon. 
ilia,—!  ihall  U  pently  obtiprf  if  yow  aanaapondoit  Mr.  MatkeU  vUl 
tkrow  aeae  twibec  Ugbt  oo  tbie  Mbjwst.  In  bia  letter  he  aires  a  rale 
fer  ebtataiog  Ike  giaMeal  pe«ibk  davrea  o(  ihamneii.  bat  the  ezamnle 
giraa  ia  mnrtratieii  do«i  nol  anpiar  to  a«ree  with  Ibe  rale.  ProbablT 
&M  to  aaiM  rili^  mtaarlM  whUi  accowito  tor  tke  diOaolty.  I  "hail 
ke|M*okMareawha»aptiaaljrinaip)«t>M  rah  la  ftwdaii.  and  wh»i 
-  hatiraaa  apattuM  aa/iMM  Mr.  Maabdl  fade  beat  nhed  (or 
aitirtte  ««rk.  Any  hiMe  from  thoee  «bo  bnve  mm  with 
la  Ibb  braneh  M  iikHupiftiy  will  be  aatoMaad  a  teeoot  by— 
Toara.  *& ,  T.  1.  Wooamces. 

ilraeU  tfawr.  >'«n4oreiip*,  BaM:  ttrtfrnhrr  1,  IMK). 


Bis.- 


a(  Bboto- 
■pliaill. 


A  XBW  8CHOOL  OF  PUUTOOB-^I'HIC  AKT. 
T»  tht  Emtob. 
-Mr.  Xe*a  Maaketyaa'e  aMBjMtien  far  a  aaw  aebei 
to  be  edUed  "bn^laWIe'*  fe  lenlly  taMMtfBitoaai  M 

>aB<1be<HDnebMuii.  HegoeallMwlMle 
jreeUpiinC  l>ie  HabMlT  ef  •imple  aatanltaa  aad  piaboleiMi. 
Hua  hMer  faMgr  ba  akeald  bate  aOaaed  a  little  loagw  ran,  it  baa  eearceiy 
bad  •  fair  ahow  yet ;  the  alh«  b  dead.  Allh«ka*todoBawUto|e« 
I  to  beliere  in  it.  Todo  lhi<  I  (ear  ha  ma«t  ioUow  to  aome 
rkie«atiar>i«h«d  pradeeeMor*.  Periiapabe 
~  ^kateafttinly  be  will  aot  be  beard,  eseepi 
by  dw  ^oiaa  la*.  airiMa  ha  dtoato  «w  bii 


by  Iha  ^oiaa  la«.  aahaa  ha  dtoato  <ar  hi*  own  haad. 

I  dtarfy  iiaiimlii  m  old  lala  or  porai  of  •  UervMi  Ui«  ia  the  loaa 
Mo  who  «aa  ao  raia  that  he  aetaalff  belirTnl  all  that  hi*  cooitiafa  told 
Mm.    To  try  what  lei^^  of  flattery  be  w.Hihl  etaad.  tber  arrayed  Ma 


ia  what  they  called  aHa|ic  robe*,  which  tt»-y  <miA  none  bat  Ihe  pare 
M*.  Whea  he  lade  aaM  Ibraath  the  town  Ihe  peeole  hooted  hfaa  aaa 
taldUmtof»haMMidMM.bat  habcUerad  iSa  lattmra,  tad  aaOed 
all  AoM  iaipan  who  aeald  aol  lae  Ua  taafio  elolbem  There  were  Mme 
oyraphaMa  alto  aaiilld  to  be  ihaogbl  parir  thaa  the  rc»t  who  pretendeil 
la  ete  and  adarfM  llw  Mocfaoaa  bol  nen-exiartaat  aarmenw.  bai  the  great 
nm~  of  the  peepte  mw  Hm  linrtmi  aa<l  defoetd  the  «iUy  oi<l  king  for 
the  inaaaity  o(  aaaWerable  raay. 

Of  eoane,  Mr.  Maakahraa  eaiy  aapeeto  a  laoipotarjr  aooeeai,  but  waaU 
Ukeltliei^whBeblMkandhe  might  taha  a  leatoe  tram  Ihia  llMle 
■■imlirte  Hiaton  lepiato  llattf.  Jont  a*  the  nda  Ung  called  Ihoee 
iamoa  who  eoald  not  aee  Ua  magic  robex.  no  moat  oar  new  prophet 
■ertla  liwaa  who  eaanol  aaa  hie  ••  tanagioi<tir  "  pictora*.  Be  moat  call 
them  MKarliata.  poor  tiiialuiai,  aatnlanl.  ignorant,  onleeratd.  (nigiToroaa 
Be  maat  aOaw  full  taopa  to  that  rhann  of  language  which  in  <lae 
•  aartm,  oiigiaal  «ta,  an  overpowering 
■U,  piAapa  oaib' Urer.  Be  aiaat  All  the 
•f  Ua  Mb  wHh  »llapeielt«>n.  and  eipram  bia  preference  fiar 

going  toll wUb  W rather  than  m  liearen  with  Raphael.    TU* 

will  (how  he  leally  maana  it,  anil  Ibm.  iM-rliupM,  be  niey  ran  hh  "  i«m  " 
for  a  lime,  tor  that  ia  the  "  only  nwthoii."  Sarh  i<  the  opinion  of —Yoara, 
Ar.,  Ax  EmiiaiviTic  Disctiajt. 


Th)    r.uita  Vtonmaa  Srr.-Mr.  J.  H.   Bod,  U;  iM.  Pttei'eitmt, 
Itlin^nn    S.,  k  tba  iBtredocte'  and  aaiker  of  tUi  rlgaettiag  «et    By  ila 


of  aaHiar,  a»  It 


•«>iK^  It  u  eaay  to  rlgeette  pbeMgmrik«  with  aoy  •leriied  degree  of  M>ftiio<< 

~    '  I  fwilittoi  Car  aksiH  the  T^netting  naak  with  rdatioD 

"^^      fkon  itTrUa  ii  aceooipiiAad 

fkaoM  noe  or  aay  aoabcr  ef 

holdiagaad  atyoathw  the 

lea  Ib  tba  ran 


to  aay  part  of  tbe  aagattre  aad  at  aay  dhtenie  tn 
by  aBxiag  ,in  a  nkato  hi  fhmt  ef  tte  prtaUag  ( 
rard  ftaaMa,  thara  balag  Maple  aaaeaMaaoe  lor 


a,  tharaMag  Maple  aai 
OHali  belwaaa  aay  two  ef 


«mt.    Por  prtatlag  fipcttea 


'  of  dWwem  are  protldat  ly  which  tba  (tfoog  U^  le  aoOcBal  ami 
•littoad.  The  "  art  ••  cemprteM  one  ba»lr>.l  and  tfty  rlgiiattllig  abaete  uA  a 
larp  somUr  of  •lifBaiiw  iherta  mkI  eu<l  rnmas.  wHh  adeMra.  pencil,  ami 
t  'i^rlaaii  aB  Mted  a«tl|r  (ntn  a  nw.  it  m  •roll  nwle,  Ba<l  wiU  aartaialy 
>»-'«r  Ito  llanilid  parpeaa  wllhont  any  |>omi<>iIi(>  n(  (allnrr. 


iSrctange  (KTolumn. 


*,*  So  cluiTft  is  madt  for  vaertmg  Kxclumga  <tf  Apparutui  ia  thit  ealumn  r 
i>a  mom  will  UmtirttdtmUtitksartieUieantedudttimiUlftUUtd.  3%»$e 
«a*e  9*ti/if  tt^'  ifiiwaaMnto  mi  "  m^ftkimt  uufiU  "  %ntt  Ikm^fiin  awdarifanrf 
<A«  reaara  4^  (Aeir  I 


mn  airiiaiice  wbole-plato 
iiMrw^  a  BasaOBi.  t,  Soath 


body  eaaiam  aad  ilkle  (or  leu  or  seodeaaer.— 

.    aTi«w>nil  troaplena,  IOxia,aluirp  tothcadge,  foraanlr-niB. 
La  Toraaat-i,  iw.  Bagaat^oad,  aaUord. 

Datlwajer't  la  portrait  la  aailiaBta  for  liair.plale  Barraoope  or  wbola-plate  wide- 

aagla  netiliaaar.-AddraM.  0.  a  Waoaai,  The  aaidlo,  HaaweU,  W. 
Wm  aaahaap  Talbot  k  faiaer'a  dataaUra  eaaiera  and  three  whole-plate  wet-plate 
tor  rtadle  aeeeaaaty.— Addreia,  W.,  W,  Hewport-ntraet,  Botion. 


ansmrrs  to  <!ron:espontient0. 

V  OiaMwaafcafieae  rtUtina  to  Advtrtitemtmtt  aad  aeaanU  (himmm  a^oar* 
aHMfteaddmaad  to  ••U.OrsbicwoodACo.,''  S,rori«(>«a(,  OettnC  Oonifa, 
Imdam.  W.C. 

AU  matfnjor  Oo  tat  portio»  of  Out  JoDBaAL,  iaeladfap  enariaf  fvr 
"Afuwtn"  aad  " ir«r*aajat,"  auuf  U  mddnntd  to  "Ths  EorroB," 
^  rartilrarf,  OomU  Omdin,  Xoadoa,  W.C.  haUentum  to  thit  emuns 
dalar.  Jfo  aaMe*  lalaa  ^  iiiiiiaiaaftafiiai  aafaat  immm  oiui  a<i<f r«ai  <)/' 
wriltr  era  ^aaa.  , 

pBOTooaArBa  BaoBnaiD : 

Joha  Hafitnrah  b  loa,  Kdinbiiivh.— n<rfofrai>k<  tf  lb  lUrqnu  tf  Tm«ial<  aad: 
IV  Jl«>i«<«  V  HaHia^w.. 

U.  MooH-yE.  A  Ckraell,  lliotognpker,  New  Radford,  Nottingham,  wiHhea  to 
coal  waa  bate  witb  yon. 

J.  W.  R,— The  leaaaa  ef  Jeaa  giaaa  woricing  with  a  laiger  aiiertare  are  qnicker 
to  that  eateat  thaa  otbata. 

BAaanu>  (fladload).— OaaplaiiiU  ftom  local  Poet  Ofiee  hare  been  reoeired  aa 
to  laaagtciency  of  addram. 

a  Bbat.— Tba  AuiA«ACeaalaina  more  than  one  article  on  the  snljiect.  From 
H  yon  will  get  aU  tbe  iafenaatien  raqaiml. 

W.  U/ith. — Qnito  right.    If  yoa  pnrchaiie  the  lienzoline  five  galloiia  at  a  time 

you  win  nqnire  a  Ucaaaa  to  itora  it  on  the  preminea. 
Ran  ircHiOL— Certain  kiada  of  alcoholic  varaiakaa  may  have  a  groimd-Klaan- 

likr  tooth  imparted  to  tbam  by  the  ail<Utk>n  of  tartaric  aciil. 
D.  nATOL,— Wlien  a  poond  of  water  ia  given  in  a  formala,  sixteen  oiincea  are 

maaat    A  plat  ef  water  eontaiaa  twenty  ooncea,  or  a  pouiul  an<l  a  quarter. 
A.  O.  E.— XJeaUgbk   MrMtnre  may  he  nmla  a  aaooeaa  if  ynii   nrori<le  a 

aaMalaaey  ef  gaod  Mnen.     Neither  of  thoae  mantloiMd  are  to  lie  reuom- 

Hydroqainone  and  eikonoKen  can  be  naol   for  the  development  of 
paper,  hut  ferrou*  oxalate  in  wtut  ia  generally  iiaeil  by  jirofesiiional 


F.  C.  QincK.  -  It  woald  ceiiainly  be  poaaihle  to  atop  halation  liy  having  anon- 
actiaic  aahatiatnm  to  the  acnaiUrc  layer.  We  alioll  give  your  auggeationa 
«liie  laaaMiiiatinii 

J.  T.  (BrigbtoaV.— Tbe  beat  and  ehaapeat  eaaaala  for  ailrer  waatea  an  paratBn 
oil  caaka.  They  anawer  every  puriioae,  aad  are  oold  fnr  three  or  fonr  ahillings 
each.    Tbay  hohl  aboat  forty  gallona. 

(1.  P.  C— Tbe  llaah  lamp  naol  by  Mr.  Blingahy,  and  aold  liy  Marion  A  Co., 
flaiabi  yoor  raqaiiamaat  Herrral  othen  alao  are  anccemf^illy  nanl.  See 
noUc«a  and  advartlaaowata  in  Auiakac. 

AiJ"HA.— The  probability  in  that  .-i  new  liork  lena  will  lie  requirwl  In  onlor  to 
enable  tbe  rurlr  objective  I  >  rovrr  flatter  than  it  now  doea.  We  harv  no  idea 
what  the  cuot  of  anch  altrritimi  would  lie. 

A.  A.  A.  -From  wliat  yoii  uv.  w  nre  indinetl  to  favour  jonr  view,  that  tlie 
nioanta  are  the  eanae  of  t)ir  Mii^ ;  bat,  of  conrw,  thu  can  only  be  detar- 
mineil  by  a  aerlte  ef  Mperiiueiit.i  with  the  mouiiti.  Better  send  soma  to  an 
expert  (or  azamiaation. 

R.  HrawABT.— The  flziag  of  tlie  printa  has  been  ilisjienwd  with  in  this  case.  De 
not  forget  that  Danly  pajuinx  printa  through  the  liy^w  solntion  doea  not 
aeoaaaarily  lix  them.  KcnicinlxT  .ilm  that  in  very  cold  weather  the  solvent 
action  of  liyiKMiilplilte  nl  s<»l.i  on  <:hlori>lv  of  silver  ia  iiiiirh  rutanled. 

RlDia  writes     ■■""  if  you  think  I  should  lie  doing  wrting 

in  making  '  'y,  in  the  lantern  in  my  window, 

from  publH!  giving  in  every  case  the  nanii' nf  the 

photographer.    -Yea,  uertaiuly,  it  without  the  iieniiisxion  of  the  publisher. 

T.  Howard  auks  If  thr  pnfmt  for  chromotype  printing  is  "till  in  force,  as  he 
recently  saw  thn?  :.ipher  is  claiming  on  lii  <  that  he  ia 

tba  sole  licenaee  '  i  ili^trict.    The  chronKt  ^l  I.nm1iert 

have  li'iL'  .inr..  .  ,| ..    .,  ....,[  as  the  processes  arc  <';■  ,  ilicrc  can  be 

no  "  ■ ." 

SPBKll 
Will  : 

ilea<  r 
favoui^.-v 


raaalta  an  so  "erratic.' 


i!V  -I'nlc^'  yoti  hare  spectnl  anpIhticM  for  drying,  yon 
I'wfiilly.   1!<  >  irkinn 

1  when  all)  I  -  arc 

:    .,  .....'.jrm.     Yoiiv:..  ..J A j  your 
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P.  H.  Habt.— To  make  a  valid  |)atent  for  a  detective  camera,  or  an  instan- 
toiieous  shutter,  in  face  ol  all  that  has  t)een  done  <lurin«  the  last  few  years, 
considerable  novelty  will  be  necessary.  Better  investigate  what  has  l)een 
done,  antl  place  that  result  before  your  patent  agent  when  yon  instruct  him 
to  lodge  an  application. 

A.  ft  G.  Tatuir  (Newport,  Mon.)  WTite :—"  Could  you  kindly  inform  us 
where  we  could  get  the  most  popular  designs  of  studios  V— There  are  no 
deeigua  of  stndios  published.  Many  different  forms  will  be  found  in  our 
liack  Tolumes.  Most  photographers  prefer  to  design  their  own  studios,  so  aa 
to  suit  their  requirements  or  taste. 

VacI'uji  Caput.— It  is  quite  a  matter  of  opinion.  Try  both  developers,  and 
adopt  that  which  answers  best  in  your  hands.  With  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron  that  is  saturateil  at  a  moderate  temperature  crystals  will  be  deposited 
if  it  be  submitted  to  a  colder  one.  Probably  the  recent  cold  ha.s  caused 
some  of  the  salt  to  crj'stallise  out.  The  crystals  can  be  reillssolved  for  future 
use. 

J*lZ7.LKD  writes :  "If  J.  L.  Hart '  will  discard  the  hypo  he  has  been  using  he 
will  have  no  further  trouble.  I  procured  another  sample  of  hypo,  and  spots 
entirely  disappeare<l.  I  then  tried  old  hypo  again  with  another  batch  after 
ten  days,  and  siwts  were  as  numerous  as  ever.  I  have  had  no  further  trouble 
since  using  fresh  sample.  Some  impurity  or  other  exists  in  the  hypo,  and  is 
the  aose  of  the  spots." 

J.  Botes, — If  you  really  do  as  you  say,  viz.,  ilmhi  retouch  fifteen  to  eighteen 
negatives,  some  lieing  cabinet  heacis,  in  first-class  style ;  all  the  spotting, 
from  ninety  to  a  huudre<l  prints,  burnishing,  varnishing  negatives,  sensitising 
and  cutting  u])  paper — we  think  that  your  employer,  who  is  dissatisfied 
becau.se  you  ilo  not  get  through  enough  work  for  him,  will  find  some  little 
difficulty  in  getting  your  equal. 

Lux — The  cause  of  the  fading  is  the  unsuitable  pigments  which  have  been 
used  in  the  painting  of  the  opal.  Evidently  those  employed  for  softeuing 
the  shadows  had  lead  as  their  bases,  and  the  picture  has  evidently  been  ex- 
pose<l  to  sidphuretting  agencies,  which  have  caused  a  blackening  of  the  pig- 
ment. Hence  what  were  once  the  lights  Jiave  now  become  dark  smudges. 
We  have  seen  similar  effects  before,  but  we  do  not  call  to  mind  any  quite  so 
bad  as  the  sample  submitted.  ^ 

R  W.  writes  :  "Are  the  sensitometer  numbers  given  on  the  labels  of  dry  plates 
reliable  ?  I  ask  the  (juestion  because  I  do  not  find  that  they  always  agree. 
Last  week  I  tested  two  brands,  one  wa.s  marked  21,  and  the  other  22  ;  but  I 
found  that  the  latter  was  really  far  quicker  than  the  former.  Instead  of 
showing  24  it  was  only  21.  Is  this  a  common  occurrence,  or  is  my  experience 
exceptional!" — When  the  sensitometer  numbers  are  given  they  ought  to 
be  reliable,  but  we  fear,  from  letters  we  sometimes  receive,  they  are  not 
always  so. 

Old  Photoobapheb  (Manchester). — For  photographing  engravings,  first  of  all 
try  Mawson  &  Swan's  photo-mechanical  plates,  whiih  are'specially  prepared 
for  the  puri>ose.  If  you  still  fail  in  olitaining  density,  then  try  intensifica- 
tion by  the  bromide  of  copper  process,  which  is  luuch  better  than  that 
%)lnded  to.  We  may  remind  you  and  other  readers  that  this  consists  in 
mixing  a  solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  with  one  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  applying  the  mixture  to  the  negative.  After  washing,  a  solution  of 
nitrate  or  silver  is  poured  over  the  plate. 

R  Stewabt  says  that  he  has  recently  trie<l  to  make  some  pyroxyline  according 
to  the  formula  ])ublLshed  by  Hardwich  some  years  ago,  but  the  cotton 
seemed  to  dissolve  in  the  acid  long  before  the  time  given  for  immersion  ex- 
pired. He  further  says  that  he  had  no  means  of  testing  the  strength  of  the 
acids,  but  the  chemist  from  whom  they  were  obtained  said  they  were  the 
strongest  sold.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  acids  were  not  up  to  the  strength 
given  by  Hanlwich.— Our  corre.spondent  had  better  repeat  the  experiment, 
omitting  the  water,  and  if  not  then  successful,  stronger  sulphuric  acid  must 
be  obtained. 

A  Yorkshikeman  writes :  "  In  the  spring  the  sun  was  so  troublesome  in  my 
studio  that  1  was  induced  by  a  friend  to  stipple  tlie  glass  over  with  white 
paint  and  gold  size,  and  it  answered  its  imrnose  very  well,  but  now  I  find 
the  light  so  slow  that  I  have  to  give  nearly  as  long  an'eximsure  .as  I  used  to 
do  with  collodion.  On  examining  the  print  closely  I  find  that  it  h.as  turned 
9n  i^v  ■  ''""  ^'°"  '*"  '""  "'  iinvthing  that  will  remove  it  ?  Turpentine 
I  find,  has  little  or  no  elfect"— A  strong  .solution  of  caustic  potash,  caustic 
soda,  or  a  solution  of  American  potash  brnshed  on  the  paint  will  enable  it  to 
be  removeil  easily. 

E.  C.  K.  says  :  "  A  la.Iy  lately  came  and  sat  for  some  cabinet  portraits  as  a 
customer,  and  a.s  I  thought  she  would  make  a  good  specimen  for  the  wimlow. 
1  asked  her  to  give  me  a  sitting  for  the  purpose  and  I  wouhl  present  her 
with  a  copy.  She  at  once  acquiesced,  and  I  took  a  "grand  panel  "  and  sent 
her  a  proof,  with  which  she  was  pleased  and  wrote  thanking  me  for  it  Now 
ho- husland  ob.iects  to  the  picture  being  exhibited,  ami  threatens  me  with 
proccolings  If  I  continue  to  do  so.  What  is  the  law  on  the  subject  ?  "— 
There  IS  no  special  law  on  the  subject ;  but  if  the  lady  agieed  to  sit  for  a 
specimen,  and  you  fnllilled  your  part  of  the  contnact  bv  giving  her  a  conv 
we  ilo  not  see  but  that  you  have  the  right  to  show  the  picture  in  the  window! 

'i\^ti. *"'""•  ',' '  u™*^'",*,"  P""'*>  »"''  *»"''J  ''0  Rrateful  for  information 
»s  to  the  cause  of  the  yellow  s|>ots  on  them.  I  had  a  batch  of  almut  :S(W 
pnnUi,  or  more,  which  were  treated  in  the  usu.al  way.  The  next  morning, 
wnen  Deariv  r.ry,  I  was  astonished  to  find  every  one  more  or  less  snotted  a.s 


Oi. 


Sf  Zi' JJr        i".   .  ?"  "'"'  *'^'''''''«  *""''■''  "'"roughly  cleaned  and  did 
Wenext  batch  niystll,  taking  great  care  to  prevent  the  same,  but  the  next 

K^'^ 'I'tT'f"?  .'»  «"1'>''''">  ''•"',™.'  -l»»l '»  t'-  P'-«vi"us  batch. 


nMt'?^I^r°i      '^"^"^i  ''"'•■•  toning  »"'!  fixing,  hut  are  in  full  force  the 

jsii;^t^r'n,rmC':,f'«;3i*',.r't  -tv.  »}->-.-.  "i- 


further  deUils  than 


nmples  we  have  had  sent  us  lately.  With  no 
BOsitivelv  th.  r,„  ■""  "m  ™"'«'iwn'lents  send  it  is  impo.ssible  to  indicate 
STthL  nrinu  wi?     n  ^°  ""."We"""-*  tl>«y  «re  dns  to  air  bubbles  adhering 


Photoobaphio  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  December  10, 
Jfi/(lnii/iiii,ime  lixperiences ;   December  17,  I'lwlograjMc  Pluythimjs. 

Photookaphic  Society  ok  Grkat  Bbitain.— Tuesday  next,  December  9,  at 
5a,  Pall  Mall  East,  at  eight  p.m.,  a  paper  will  be  rea<l  on  I'luttonraphy  Apj/lird 
to  Astronomii,  by  E.  W.  Maunder,  K.R.A.S.  A  discussion  wifi  take  place  on 
the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  proposed  Photo- 
gra))hic  Institute. 

"Gbeat  Thouuhts." — The  Cliristmas  number  of  this  periodical  contains  a 
large  collection  of  articles  on  various  seasonable  topics,  .and  is  accompanied  by  a 
well  executed  coloured  plate— TOe  Great  HeuJer.  after  a  painting  by  Gabriel 
Max.  A  series  of  scientific  .articles  by  Grant  Allen  are  among  the  attractions 
liromised  for  the  new  volume  commencing  in  January. 

Fallowhkld'.s  "Rkmkmbbaxckb." — Mr.  Fallowfield's  Rftiwrnhrancer  aiid 
Trareller  Inis  much  that  will  not  fail  to  prove  of  interest  to  the  photographer. 
Although  only  a  price  list,  yet  does  it  contain  much  other  m.atter  calculated  to 
instruct  and  interest  The  "  Orderly  Photographic,  Cupljoanl,"  of  which  a  cut 
is  given,  is  a  convenient  receptacle  in  which  to  store  developing  and  other 
bottles  when  done  with.  Flash  lamps,  lantern  materials,  aud  other  season- 
able goods,  together  with  several  photograpliic  aud  many  wood-cnt  illustra- 
tions, find  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Hememhrancer,  which  is  now  in  its  third 
year. 

Animal  PnoTOGRArHT  is  Lookiko  up.- Mr.  Gambler  Bolton,  F.Z.S.,  had 
the  honour  of  attending  at  Windsor  Castle  on  Saturday  last  aud  exhibiting 
before  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Her  Royal  Highness  Pi-incess  Beatrice  his 
series  of  .animal  and  bird  studies  from  life,  which  were  highly  praised ;  and 
Her  Majesty  was  gi-aciously  pleased  to  accept  seven  large  studies  in  bromide  of 
the  lioii  cub  lately  presented  to  her  by  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto  (Africa).  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and  Avondale  has  also  accepted  copies 
of  the  iihotogra]ilis  of  his  Indian  lion  cub  and  pair  of  tiger  cnbs  now  in  the 
Zoological  Society's  collection,  and  has  written  a  very  flattering  letter  of 
thanks. 

Society  op  Cukmical  Industby. — The  next  meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Section 
of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Chemical  Lalwratories,  Uni- 
versity College,  on  Wednesday  next,  at  seven  p.m.  The  following  papers  will 
be  read  by  Fred.  Hurter,  Ph.D.,  and  V.  C.  Driffirld:  -(1)  The  Secloi-  and 
Orease-sjiot  Plwloimters  and  their  He^ults :  (2)  The  Helatiim  between  I'hoto- 
graphic  Nerjutives  and  Positiven.  Both  papers  will  be  illustrated  by  diagrams 
and  experiments.  A  Me/ilt/  to  JJr.  Hurter  and  Mr.  Driffiekts  Paper  on  Photo- 
ch'mical  Inrestii/atimui,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Sector  and  Grease-spot 
Phulometers,  by  Captain  W.  de  W.  Abncy,  C.K,  R.E.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  Appa- 
ratmfor  tlui  liereln/mient  of  Photojfmphlc  Plates  tcithout  tlie  use  of  a  Dark 
Room,  by  Mr.  A.  Watt 

A  Remaukablk  PicTURK. — Under  this  heading  the  Philadelphia  Piiilie 
Ledijer  says  ;  —  "  There  has  just  been  placed  on  exhibition  in  one  oftlie  windows 
of  the  store  of  Messrs.  Porter  &  Ccates  a  renuirkable  photogi-aph  of  the  Jinttle- 
field  of  Gctliishunj,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  William  H.  Ran,  of  tliis  city,  and 
'which  is  to  be  sent  to  France  to  the  Comte  de  Paris.  The  picture  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  panorama  from  the  summit  of  Little  Round  Top,  aud  while  not  the 
'largest  direc;t  ]iliotograph  ever  taken,  is  without  iloubt  the  largest  of  its 
kind  ever  made  in  tliis  country,  and  perhaps  anywhere.  The  remarkable 
feature  of  the  photograph  is  the  extent  of  the  jianorama,  the  print  being  made 
from  a  single  negative,  aud  the  view  embracing  an  angle  of  from  Itio  to  170 
degi-ees.  The  photograph,  which  is  eighteen  inches  wide  by  forty-eight  inches 
long,  was  made  by  Mr.  Rau  with  a  camera  coustru'ted  in  this  city  upon  the 
principle  of  Mysard's  instrument,  a  French  invention,  which  has  been  suc- 
cei-sfully  employed  (though  on  a  smaller  scale)  in  securing  pauoram.as  of 
the  city  of  Paris.  In  Mr.  Rau's  camera  a  lens  of  long  focus  (fifteen  inches) 
was  employed,  and  the  extreme  angle  of  view  is  secured  by  using  a  flexible 
film  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  half  cylinder,  ami  by  revolving  the  lens 
upon  a  pivot  so  accurately  adjusted  that  the  .sensitive  surface  of  the 
film  is  in  tlie  focus  of  the  lens,  no  matter  what  its  position.  The 
holders,  or  'dark  slides,'  in  which  the  .sensitive  films  are  placed,  are  neces- 
sarily flexible,  a  requisite  which  added  greatly  to  the  dilliculty  of  making 
the  camera.  These  alone  represented  an  outlay  of  several  hundred  dollars.  The 
sensitive  films  required  liad  to  be  specijiUy  made  for  Mr.  Rau,  the  Largest  sizes 
regularly  supplied  by  the  manufacturers  being  only  about  half  as  large.  The 
films  were  furnished  aud  especially  co,atcd  by  .John  Carbutt,  the  Wayne 
Junction  ilry  plate  manufacturer.  In  addition  to  these  special  tilms,  Mr.  Rau 
was  obliged  to  purchase  a  complete  outfit  of  developing  dishes,  &c.,  as  well  as 
paper  for  the  production  of  the  positives,  and  tile  cards  upon  whicli  to  mount 
the  finished  prints,  the  sizes  required  being  far  larger  than  any  which  are  to  be 
found  ill  the  regular  photographic  supply  stocks.  The  jianorama  of  the  Cen- 
tennial grounds,  m.ade  by  Mr.  F.  Gutekunst  in  1876.  while  much  larger,  was 
made  in  seven  difi'erent  sections,  and  the  labour  of  printing  and  joining  these 
different  sections  required  as  much,  if  not  greater,  skill  than  the  making  of  the 
negatives.  Nearly  all  panoramas  heretofore  made  by  means  of  the  camera  have 
been  produceil  in  this  way,  and  while  the  matching  of  the  different  .sections  is 
easily  acconi|iIisheil,  so  far  as  the  distant  portions  of  a  landscape  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  practically  impossible  to  match  the  foregrounds  so  that  the  junc- 
tures are  invisible." 
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THE  XKGATIVK  AFTEH  FIXING. 
Tbxrb  ia  &  tendency  Muoogst  many  fairly  expert  photognphen 
to  ut  aa  though  the  negative,  onoe  out  of  the  fixing  aolution, 
no  further  care  waa  needed,  uo  after  alteration  of  the  negative 
p<-j<Miblc.     That  such  ia  not  a  proper  way  to  look  upon  the 
titer  it   will   be  our   piirpoae  to  show.      Fortunately  the 
majority  of  maken  of  dry  plates  have  for  acme  time  paat  so 
altered  the  proceaa  of  manufaetore  that  frilling  ia  of  br  leas 
frequent  oocurreooe  than  uaed  to  be  the  caae,  and  some  plate^ 
of  high  i|aality  are  sold  upon  which  it  ia  almoat  impoaaible  to 
KJuce  the  evil ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  by  no  means 
uished  entirely  from  the  poasibiltties  of  practice.     It  is  just 
s  putieolar  possibility  that  aboold  first  be  provided  against 
titer  fixing.      A  plate   that   fnlla  daring  daralopmeut   is  a 
fnctive  plate,  and  should  be  rejeeted.     The  efhct  ia  mainly 
i<e  seen,  if  at  all,  when  the  negative  is  placed  in  the  water 
after  removal  from  the  hypo.     If  the  film  is  not  strong  enough 
to  stand  the  osmotic  action  it  gives  way  ;  hypo  goes  out,  but 
more  water  cornea  in,'and  Uio  film  lifts,  either  aa  frill  or  blister. 
'^Vn  have  oa  other  occaaiona  shown  how  to  proceed  when  such 
iiditioos  obtain,  heooa  will  pass  on  to  farther  aspects  of  tlie 
aubieot,  reminding  oar  read  en  that  many  a  good  negative  ia 
spoiled  by  taming  it  over  when,  ftxed  to  thoagfatless  or  un- 
skilled  assistants.      In   warm   weather  the   mere   holding  a 
plate  in  the  hand  may  ghre  rise  to  a  blister  or  frill  at  the 
spot  the  fngers  toneh,  thoo^  all  the  rest  may  be  perfect, 
is  worth  DOtiag  again  in  thia  connexion,  as  a  fact  too 
tie  known,  that  a  plate  put  to  drain  fW>m   the  "hypo" 
without  being  set  to  wssh  will  gradually  lose  density  :  and  aa, 
when  a  number  of  negatives  are  under  treatment  at  once,  it  is 
often  the  case  that  space  will  not  allow  of  the  carrying  out 
proper  routine,  it  is  no  unosoal  thing  for  a  few  negatives  to 
set  ap  oo  ona  side  to  drain  while  others  are  being  passed 
roo^  the  "fixing."     A  few  minutes,  then,  of  such  draining 
•Iiiccs  no  ill  effect ;  but  if,  throngh  press  of  work  or  inter- 
'  I,  a  negative  be  left  for  an  hour  or  two,  a  reduction  in 
i<  I.  ry  is  v«iy  elearly  visible,  while  if  it  be  neglected  till  the 
nrxt   day  the  reduction   may  be  so  great  aa  to  completely 
•{•oil  it. 

We  will  snppoae  that  there  ia  [riak  neither  of  frill  nor  over- 
Ion'/  ilraining  ;  there  is  next  to  ooasider  the  rarj  simple,  but 
not  more  simple  than  annoying,  problem  of  how  and  when  to 
^pt  nd  of  the  waste  emnUon  that  too  often  is  found  to  smear 

tl  '  the  negative.     Frequen*' -  not  attended  to 

t'  native  is  dry  and  ready  f'     .         ng,  at  which  stage 

t<  ••■  has  become  so  fast  that   rather  than  go  to  the 

t;' .  .:  rcoMving  it,  prints  are  obtained  from  the  plate  as  it 


is,  if  no  important  point  is  covered  by  the  smear.  Often  no 
harm  accrues,  but  we  have  .seen  negatives  broken  in  the 
printing  frame  through  uneven  pressure  caused  by  a  clot  of 
waste  emulsion  of  unusual  thickness.  If,  however,  the  perfect 
cleansing  of  the  back  is  the  uniform  practice,  and  at  this  stage 
the  danger  of  breaking  the  plate  in  the  operation  intervenes — 
and,  indeed,  our  article  was  suggested  by  the  trouble  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  broken  a  very  valuable  negative  (which  he 
had  no  opportunity  of  re-taking)  by  such  a  miHadventure,  and 
he  desired  our  opinion  as  the  mode  of  repairing  it — we  hold 
the  most  decided  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  right  time  to 
cleanse  the  ne^rtitive.  This  ought  always  to  be  done  before  the 
negative  is  tried,  (iraiited  so  much,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suggest  that  the  cleansing  should  lie  done  before  fixing,  though 
this  is  by  no  means  of  paramount  importance.  Whatever 
metliod  of  cleansing  is  adopted,  an  after  washing  of  the  plate 
will  be  needed,  and  if  there  are- many  under  treatincnt  at  once, 
economy  of  time  in  tniined  by  reducing  the  amount  of  bundling 
each  negative  must  undergo. 

Aa  to  the  particular  mode  of  removing  the  smears,  every 
photographer  will  adopt  his  Cavourite  method.  In  our  own 
hands,  nothing  has  answered  better  than  Mr.  Henderson's  plan 
of  rubbing  with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool  moistened  and  dipi)cd  in 
common  salt ;  sufficient  friction  is  obtained,  and  the  gritty 
pwtieles;  tpiug  soluble,  do  not  permanently  lodge  in  the  film 
like  the  whiting,  sand,  or  Brooke's  soap,  used  by  many.  If 
alum  baths  be  given  the  labour  will  be  reduced  by  removing 
the  gelatine  t)eforo  alumin;;,  if  possilile.  But  the  proper  time 
for  the  alum  i»  Wforc,  and  not  after,  fixing.  The  hardening 
then  takes  jilace  at  a  time  most  suitable  for  the  prevention  of 
blisters  or  frills,  which  is  the  true  function  of  this  chemical.  It 
is  conimonly  supposed  to  be  used  to  get  rid  of  the  hypo,  but 
in  this  regard  one  question  is  unanswerable— What  becomes  of 
the  silver  salt  which  must  of  necessity  accompany  the  hypo  in 
the  fixing  bath  .'  Cranted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  hypo 
is  deoompose<l  into  inert  salts,  what  becomes  of  the  silver?  There 
is  only  one  way  in  which  it  can  behave :  it  gets  thrown  down 
within  the  suljstnnce  of  the  filhi,  there  gradually  to  decompose, 
or  to  irretrievalily  injure  the  negative  if  perchance  it  have  to 
1x5  subjeoted  tfi  after  treatment,  such  as  mercurial,  intensifica- 
tion, ttc.  Nu,  a  plate  should  have  a  thorough  washing,  and 
no  "  chemicalising,"  as  we  have  heard  it  termed,  to  eliminate 
the  hypo. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  on  the  amount  of  washing  that  is  really 
necessary.  Two  hours'  soakinji  in  a  good  Imlk  of  water  with 
half  a  dozen  changes  will  free  must  negatives  from  any 
chemically  perceptible  trace  of  this  salt.  We  have  conversed 
with  clever   amateurs  who  always   give   eighteen   to  twenty 
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hours'  washing.  This  is  needless,  and  worse  than  needless,  for 
it  IB  the  most  complete  possible  incentive  to  the  loosening  of 
the  film. 


COLLODIO-CHLORIDE  FOR  LANTERN  SLIDES. 
At  the  close  of  our  article  last  week  we  alluded  briefly  to  the 
necessity  of  thoroughly  drying  the  plates  before  packing,  but 
we  may  here  commence  our  instructions  in  the  use  of  the 
emulsion  by  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  coating  and 
drying.  With  regard  to  the  mere  operation  of  spreading  the 
emulsion  over  the  sxirface  of  the  glass  we  need  say  but  Uttle, 
since,  though  it  may  at  first  present  some  difficulties  to  those 
inexperienced  in  the  use  of  collodion,  a  few  trials  will  overcome 
the  trouble.  AVe  should  recommend  the  preparation  of  an 
ounce  or  two  of  plain  collodion  for  the  special  purpose  of 
practising  the  coating  operation. 

With  the  ordinary  collodio-chloride  emulsion  as  prepared  for 
use  on  paper,  one  of  the  chief  mechanical  troubles  when  it  is 
applied  to  glass  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  its  adhesion  during 
the  work  of  washing,  toning,  and  fi.xing.  Owing  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  preparation,  and  the  abnormal  "  hominess  "  or  con- 
tractility of  the  film  caused  by  the  action  of  the  citric  acid,  it 
is  more  than  usually  prone  to  leave  the  glass  and  sometimes 
even  paper,  either  during  the  washing  operations  or  the  subse- 
quent drying,  unless  some  special  precautions  be  taken  to 
prevent  it.  Wifch  the  modified  emulsion  we  have  described 
there  is  far  less  tendency  in  that  direction,  though  perhaps 
some  little  trouble  may  be  encountered  at  times,  and  it  will, 
therefore,  perhaps,  be  the  preferable  plan  to  provide  ag9,inst 
this  danger  in  a  systematic  manner. 

Of  the  methods  available,  none  is  equal  to  the  albumen  sub- 
stratum in  general  efficiency,  though  it  may  be  a  little  more 
troublesome  in  practice  than  some  of  the  others.  The  sub- 
stratum of  indiarubber  dissolved  in  benzole  is  perhaps  more 
easy  of  application  and  dries  more  rapidly ;  but  it  is  liable  to 
partial  solution  by  the  emulsion,  so  causing  some  irregularity 
in  printing.  If  used  at  all,  it  must  be  very  thin,  containing 
not  more  than  two  grains  of  soluble  rubber  to  the  ounce  of 
solution.  If  applied  as  an  edging  only  to  the  margins  of  the 
plate  it  may  be  thicker,  but  does  not  answer  the  purpose  so 
well  as  when  applied  over  the  whole  surface.  Benzole  of  the 
highest  degree  of  rectification  should  be  used,  or  if  that  be  not 
obtainable,  methylated  chloroform  may  be  substituted;  the 
rubber  must  be  the  raw  "  bottle "  rubber  cut  into  shreds  and 
not  vidcanised,  as  in  that  state  it  is  insoluble.  The  plan  of 
polishing  with  powdered  talc,  which  answers  perfectly  for  ordi- 
nary collodion  plates,  is  practically  useless  in  conne.xion  with 
this  emulsion. 

The  albumen  substratum  is  prepared  by  taking  the  white  of 
an  egg,  carefully  separated  from  the  yolk  and  germ,  and  stimng 
into  it  from  five  to  ten  minims  of  strong  ammonia.  When  this 
is  thoroughly  mixed,  five  ounces  of  boiled  and  cooled  i-ain  water 
are  poured  in  and  stirred  gently  for  two  or  three  minutes  with 
a  silver  fork  or  strip  of  glass  until  perfectly  incoi-porated.  If 
examined  at  this  stage  the  solution  will  ap])ear  tolerably  clear, 
but  carrying  a  considerable  quantity  of  flocculent  matter  and 
filamente  in  suspension ;  if  passed  through  ordinary  filtering 
paper  it  will  become  perfectly  bright  and  clear,  and  is  ready  for 
use.  If  instead  of  gnitle  stirring  the  mixture  of  albumen  and 
water  be  violently  shaken  or  beaten  into  a  froth,  the  filamental 
matter  will  be  broken  up  into  so  fine  a  state  of  division  that  the 
hqnid  will  remin  opalescent  after  filtration.     If  beating  is  re- 


sorted to  at  all  it  should  be  done  before  the  albumen  is  diluted, 
the  whole  being  converted  into  a  stiff  froth,  and  then  allowed' 
to  settle  for  some  hours.  The  clear  liquid  is  finally  drawn  off, 
and  carefidly  mixed  with  five  times  its  volume  of  water.  The 
first-described  method  is,  however,  the  best  and  simplest. 

Before  applying  the  substratum  the  glass  must  be  thoroughly 
eleaned  with  hot  soda  and  water,  followed  by  copious  washing,, 
to  remove  every  trace  of  alkali,  and  the  glasses  are  then  left 
lying  in  clean  water  until  wanted.  Before  albumenising,  have 
ready  a  quantity  of  the  filtered  solution  in  a  measure  glass  or 
other  lipped  vessel,  and  also  a  clean  bottle  fitted  with  funnel 
and  filter  paper  to  receive  the  surplus  solution  after  coating  the 
glass.  A  draining  rack,  in  which  to  stack  the  coated  plates,  will 
also  be  necessary.  All  being  ready,  take  the  glasses  one  by 
one,  and  draining  off  as  much  water  as  possible,  pour  on  suffi- 
cient albumen  to  well  cover  the  surface,  and  after  allowing  it 
to  flow  into  each  comer  of  the  plate,  pour  off  the  surplus  into 
the  funnel  waiting  to  receive  it.  Repeat  the  process  with  a 
fresh  quantity  of  albumen  solution,  pouring  the  surplus  again 
into  the  funnel,  and  place  the  plate  in  the  draining  rack.  Pro- 
ceed in  the  same  manner  until  all  the  plates  are  coated,  or- 
until  the  stock  of  filtered  solution  is  exhausted,  when  the 
contents  of  the  receiving  bottle  may  be  used.  In  this  manner 
the  chances  of  dust  are  reduced  to  a  minimvim.  As  the  plates 
when  once  coated  will  keep  indefinitely  if  properly  stored,  it 
will  be  well  to  prepare  a  stock  in  one  operation,  finishing  the 
drying  by  heat,  and  packing  them  in  pairs  face  to  face  with  the 
albumen  surfaces  in  contact.  If  only  a  few  be  required  they 
may  be  coated  and  dried  rapidly  by  heat  at  a  clear  fire. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  coating  with  emulsion,  and 
this,  as  has  been  already  said,  is  better  performed  shortly  before- 
the  plates  are  required  for  use  than  in  batches'  to  be  stored- 
The  reason  for  this  is  not  so  much  that  the  emulsion  when 
spread   upon   glass   possesses  any   inferior   keeping  qualities, 
properly  so  considered,    as   that  it  is  very  difficult  to  secure- 
absolute  protection  from  damp  or  moisture;  and  as  the  films 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  hygroscopic  matter  as  well  as  free 
silver  salts,  which  must  necessarily  crystallise  in  some  form, 
there  is  a  great  risk  of  uneven   markings    as  well  as   other- 
injuries  to  the  films  should  they  be  softened  by  damp.     It  may 
be  remarked  that  when  the  plates  are  albumenised  these  risks 
are  lessened,  as  the  substratum  of  albumen  forms  a  bed  into 
which  the  soluble  matters  of  the  emulsion  to  some  extent  are 
absorbed. 

The  practice  to  be  recommended  is  to  coat  and  di-y  the  plates 
singly,  applying  gentle  warmth  to  ensure  perfect  desiccation, 
and  then,  having  also  warmed  the  negative,  to  bring  the  two 
surfixces  into  contact  in  the  printing  frame  before  they  have 
time  to  cool.  In  this  manner  the  additional  advantage  is 
gained  that  there  is  no  risk  of  extraneous  moisture  being- 
confined  between  the  two  surfaces,  and  the  emulsion  is  in  a 
sense  hermetically  sealed  from  outside  influences. 

In  applying  heat,  however,  to  the  emulsion  films,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  differ  very  materially  from  gelatino- 
bromide  or  coUodio-bromide  films,  inasmuch  as  these  last  are 
free  from  soluble  silver  salts,  and  will  consequently  bear  almost 
any  i-easonable  degree  of  heat  with  impunity.  Not  so  the 
collodio-chloride  film,  which,  like  sensitised  albumen  paper,  is 
highly  charged  with  free  silver  in  the  form  of  nitrate  as  well  as 
organic  compounds,  and  these  are  very  readily  reduced  by  the 
application  of  a  comparatively  low  heat ;  therefore,  the  greatest 
care  nuist  be  taken  in  drying  that  the  temperature  employed 
is  not  higher  than  the  films  will  bear,  say,  to  be  on  the  safe 
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side,  not  higher  than  120*  or  130*  Fahr.  To  ensore  this  it  ia 
well  to  establish  some  simple  form  of  drking  box  or  cupboard, 
in  which  hot  water  forms  the  source  of  heat  rather  than  to  dry 
before  a  naked  fire  or  in  an  oven.  A  pluin  wooden  box  with  a 
closed  Ysseel  of  hot  water  placed  in  it  will  serve  all  pur{>08C8, 
and  ensure  the  complete  drying  of  the  films  in  a  few  luiuutus. 
It  may  be  obeenred  that  the  film  almost  invariably  takes  a 
yellowish  tint  on  drying,  sBpecially  when  the  emulsitm  has  been 
kept  some  time,  but  this  need  not  be  set  down  as  the  effect  of 
orerfaeating,  as  it  will  entirely  disappear  in  the  comrsc  of  the 
subsequent  operatioiuL 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  attention  may  be  called  in 
order  to  emphaaiae  the  importanoe  of  perfect  dryness  both  of 
negatiTe  and  emnlsion  films.  Our  readen  are  all  aware  of  the 
dHOger  that  attends  the  employaaot  of  imperfectly  dried  silver 
piqwr  with  gelatine  nc^stires,  and  the  ditficiilty  experienced  in 
eradicating  the  stains  so  prodoeed  up<>n  the  latter.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  the  collodion  emulsion  films  containing  free 
nlrer  are  preoiaelj  on  all  fours  with  the  silver  paper  so  far  as 
the  main  danger  is  eonoemed,  and  it  may  even  be  said  that  it 
is  intensified  by  the  Iket  of  the  objectionable  materials  being 
•ooofined  between  two  impervious  mrfacca  of  f^ium,  instead  of, 
am  in  the  ease  of  paper,  having  an  absorptive  medium  on  one 
aide.  In  bringing  collodiochloride  films  in  contact  with  gela- 
tine negatives  the  very  greatest  ene  should,  therefore,  be  taken 
to  e— ore  peitoet  diyiiew. 

On  the  principle  of  prereatifla  beiitg  better  than  cure,  it  is 
possible  to  avert  this  risk  of  staining  )>r  other  means,  namely, 
by  avoiding  actual  contact  between  tho  two  surfaces,  either  by 
interpoaing  a  sheet  of  some  thin,  diaphanous  material,  such  as 
a  Aect  of  tiaaaparent  gelatine  or  celluloid,  or  perhaps  better,  a 
mask  of  thin  paper.  The  Conner  is  tlic  easier  pUn  if  a  stifiS- 
■ciently  thin  film  can  be  obtained  pcsseasing  the  necessary 
teaaaparency  and  freedom  fmn  ooloor  and  grain;  but  we  prefer 
to  nae  one  of  the  Wack  paper  maaks  emplojred  for  binding  up 
with  the  finished  riide.  The  paper  of  which  these  are  made  is 
so  extremely  thin  that  any  loaa  «t  sharpness  resulting  flrom  the 
practice  is,  ss  we  have  had  ooeasian  to  point  out  on  other  occa- 
sions, to  bo  imagined  rather  than  to  Vic  appreciated,  even  when 
the  enlarged  piotue  is  prqiedted  on  the  screen.  Another 
advaatacB  aeeniii^  firem  the  iaterrention  of  the  mask  is  that, 
ahhoogh  the  film  of  ooUodio^hloride  is  fr-  ■    than  a 

similar  one  ef  eoUodio^iromide,  it  is  fur  inf'  lo  matter 

f  resisting  wear  and  tear  than  one  of  geUtine,  and  conse- 
'juently  the  prerention  of  aetnal  contact  rsmoves  a  alight 
source  of  danger. 

( 'oming  to  the  expoenre,  this  may  be  made  in  an  ordinary 

printing  frame,  and  will  roquirs  to  be  about  as  long  as  in  tlio 

case  of  ordinary  silver  paper,  if  anytliing  (lerliaps  a  little  len, 

P.iit  nnlike  a  paper  print  the  tiansparcncy  cannot  be  so  readily 

xaained  to  watdt  the  inogrw  of  tlic  image,  unless  a  special 

olf-n^staring  transparency  frame  is  employed.     This  consists 

r  an  arnmgement  t^  which  the  necntivc  snd  lensitive  plate 

are  fbed  firmly  in  the  frame  snd  the  moveable  back  respectively, 

and  the  separate  parts  of  the  priuiiug  frame  are  made  to 

"  register  "  by  means  of  three  or  more  pins  fitting  accurately 

into  corrsspoBding  holes.     Maaj  Biore  or  laaa  simple  make- 

^hMb  will  suggest  theoselves  t«  the  ingenions,  or  after  a  short 

iperience  the  progieae  of  tli'  mny  be  watched  from 

-)ie  hack  of  the  glass.     The  ; :...     should  l)e  carried  very 

niaidsrsbly  past  the  stage  at  which  it  looks  best  as  a  positive 

•y  rafiaeted  light,  and  the  density  of  the  image  l^  transmitted 

light  mmj  be  jndgad  with  a  fisir  degree  of  approximation  by 


looking  through  the  deepest  shadows  while  the  print  is  in  con 
tact  with  the  negative. 

After  removal  from  the  printing  frame  the  transparency  is 
soaked  in  water  for  a  few  minutes  to  remove  the  soluble  salts, 
the  water  being  changed  two  or  three  times,  as  in  the  cose  of 
albumenised  paper,  and  unless  the  image  seem  weak  from 
under  exposure,  a  final  soaking  in  weak  salt  and  water  will  be 
an  advantage  in  ensuring  the  total  removal  or  conversion  of  all 
the  free  silver.  A  slight  rinsing  to  remove  the  excess  of  salt 
puts  the  print  ready  for  the  toning  bath. 

This  ma/ consist  of  any  of  the  toning  solutions  usually  cm- 
ployed  for  paper,  but  it  should  be  slightly  less  concentrated, 
and  is  preferably  used  cold,  or  at  the  normal  atmospheric  tem- 
perature.   A  very  satisfactory  bath,  however,  is  composed  of — 

Chloride  of  gold    1  grain. 

Chloride  of  sodium  1      „ 

.\cetate  of  sodium  30  grains. 

Water 33  ounces. 

Dissolve  in  hot  water  and  allow  it  to  cool  before  use,  but  it 
behaves  better  if  kept  for  some  hours. 

The  image  after  washing  will  present  a  more  purple  colour 
than  is  the  case  with  sibumen  paper  ;  in  fact,  tlie  tone  at  this 
stage  is  sometimes  so  beautiful  that  it  seems  a  pity  to  try  and 
alter  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  if  fixed  icfthout  toning,  the 
colour  is  changed  to  an  unpleasant  foxy  hue  that  necessitates 
some  further  treatment  in  onlcr  to  render  it  at  all  pleasing. 
Toning  with  gold  after  hj-po  is  very  difficult — indeed,  impos- 
sible— with  any  of  the  solutions  that  answer  best  before  fixing, 
and  is  only  effected — and  then  in  a  less  satisfactory  manner — 
by  means  of  a  much  stronger  bath  of  g^ld  and  sulphocyanide 
of  ammonium.  The  preliminary  wash  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
however,  hss  the  advantage,  in  addition  to  neutralising  the  last 
traces  of  free  silver,  of  giving  a  redder  tone  to  the  image,  and 
conse«iuently  renders  the  progress  of  the  toning  operation  more 
easy  to  follow.  If  desired,  a  strong  salt  solution  may  bo 
applied  for  the  special  purpose  of  reddening  the  image.  The 
preaoioe  of  salt  in  the  toning  b.ath  itself  has  a  tendency  in  the 
same  direction,  and  the  coloiu*  produced  by  the  combined  action 
of  gold  and  salt  suflers  less  subsequent  clmnge  in  the  fixing 
bath  tjita  when  the  salt  is  absent. 

la  i^J^ami  the  action  of  the  toning  bath  must  be  carried 
furtHer  than  the  colour  tbnt  is  required,  but  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  lay  down  any  dttinite  rule  in  this  respect,  as  bo 
much  doifcnds  upon  the  precise  treatment,  and  whether  salt  is 
employed  or  not  But  it  is  au  easy  matter  to  note  the  effect 
produced  under  particular  conditions,  and  to  act  accordingly  in 
future. 

The  fixing  is  performed  in  a  weak  solution  of  hypo,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  ounces  to  the  pint  of  water.  If  a 
greater  strength  is  employed  there  is  every  probability  that  the 
tone  will  be  spoilt  Allow  the  fixing  solution  to  act  for  some 
time  after  the  lights  become  transparent,  and  then  wash 
thoroughly  for  a  minute  or  two  under  the  tap,  and  finish  with 
a  soak  for  a  few  minutes  in  warm  water. 

If  preferred,  the  image  after  thorough  washing  and  im- 
mersion in  salt  and  water  may  be  fixed  without  gold  toning, 
!ind  after  a  very  thorough  washing  to  remove  the  hypo,  toned 
by  other  means,  such  as  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  pottssium, 
which  ^ivc  very  pleasing  tones.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  gold 
method  is  preferable. 

In  finishing,  lot  the  plates  dry  spontaneously,  as  if  heat  bo 
applied  there  is  a  strong  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  collodion 
film  to  leave  the  glass. 
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The  slides  produced  by  this  process  will  compare  favourably 
in  quality  with  any,  and  if  the  method  from  our  detailed 
description  seem  a  troublesome  one,  we  can  only  recommend  a 
trial.  We  have  purposely  dwelt  in  detail  on  the  various  parts 
of  the  process  because  it  is  one  that  has  been  neglected, 
possibly  from  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  conditions 
requisite  to  success,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  state  those 

conditions. 

♦ — 

A  FKW  weeks  back,  when  commenting  on  the  fact  that  photography 
was  not  utilised  in  the  production  of  Christmas  and  New  Years 
caids  to  the  extent  it  might  be,  we  mentioned  that  when  it  was  used 
summer  pictures  were  those  generally  depicted,  and  not  what  would 
bo  more  seasonable— winter  scenes.  This,  as  we  said,  might  possibly 
be  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  that  the  occasions  for  obtaining 
them  were  not  verj-  frequent.  Since  then,  however,  jjhotographers  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  have  had  plenty  of  opportunities  of  taking 
them,  and  several  we  know  have  fully  availed  themselves  of  these. 
Although  there  was  not  time  to  get  the  pictures  into  the  wholesale 
trade  for  this  season,  some  have  done  so  in  local  retail  trade— that  is, 
amongst  local  stationers— and  with  the  result,  we  are  told,  that  they 
are  in  good  demand. 

The  light  has  been  unusually  bad  of  late  for  printing,  but  this  has 
not  militated  against  the  production  of  the  above  class  of  pictures,  as 
they  are  are  usually  printed — or  should  be,  whether  they  be  on  opal 
glaw  or  on  paper — by  the  bromide  process  and  artificial  light.  Cold 
or  black  tones  are  far  more  suitable  for  snow  effects  than  are  the  warm 
ones  of  albumen  paper,  quite  apart  from  the  advantages  of  rapidity  of 
production,  '^^'e  have  before  us  some  charming  snow  pictures  on 
very  rough  paper  which  seems  to  yield  even  a  more  artistic  result 
than  the  smooth. 

Thk  recent  severe  weather,  which  has  enabled  a  large  number  of 
valuable  negatives  to  be  secured,  has  nevertheless  proved  a  serious 
inconvenience  to  many  photographers — frozen  water  supply  and 
burst  pipes  to  wit.  These  may,  however,  generally  be  avoided  by  a 
little  timely  precaution.  If  pipes  in  exposed  situations  be  covered 
with  a  little  straw  and  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  old  felt  carpet 
they  will  seldom  freeze.  Sometimes  the  service  pipe  from  the  main  is 
laid  very  near  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  when  this  is  the  case  a  few 
inches  of  stable  manure  laid  over  will  afford  a  perfect  protection.  If 
the  taps  be  left  so  that  the  water  just  dribbles,  to  keep  the  water  in 
motion  through  the  pipes,  there  is  little  fear  of  its  freezing.  Pipes 
rarely  freeze  during  daytime  when  the  water  is  in  constant  use.  At 
night  it  may  be  avoided  by  emptying  the  pipes.  This  may  be  done 
by  plugging  the  pipe  in  the  cistern  with  a  piece  of  tube  reaching  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  then  opening  all  the  taps.  If  the  plug 
were  a  solid  one  the  pipes  would  remain  full,  inasmuch  as  there  would 
be  no  air  vent  to  allow  of  the  water  escaping. 


Thb  once  popular  fallacy  that  pipes  burst  with  the  thaw  still 
prevails  with  some  people,  and  in  quarters,  too,  where  it  would  be 
least  expected.  Our  readers,  however,  know  that  the  burst  takes 
place  in  the  freezing;  therefore,  when  a  pipe  gets  frozen,  it  should 
be  carefully  examined  throughout  its  length.  Any  fracture  will  then 
be  detected,  and  a  plumber  can  be  sent  for  to  do  the  necessary  repair. 
While  the  frost  lasts  there  is  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  services 
of  the  plumber,  but  when  the  thaw  seta  in  the  case  is  generally  very 
different,' as  many  know  to  theh:  cost. 


Now  that  the  majority  of  amateurs  will  be  putting— if  they  have  not 
•beady  put— away  their  apparatus  for  the  winter  season,  a  few  words 
on  its  storage  may  not  be  out  of  place.  A  little  thought  or  care  when 
putting  the  things  away  would  often  save  a  deal  of  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance when  they  have  again  to  be  taken  into  use.  If  even  the  best  of 
apparatus  be  stored  in  a  damp  place  it  will  suffer,  though  not,  of 
COUTBe,  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  inferior  quality;  therefore 


care  should  be  taken  that  the  apparatus,  however  good,  should  be 
put  where  damp  cannot  reach  it.  Not  only  should  it  be  fctored  in  a 
dry  place,  but  the  precaution  should  be  taken  that  it  is  perfectly  free 
from  moisture  at  the  time  it  is  put  away,  otherwise  the  bellows  may 
suffer.  Leather,  for  example,  is  very  prone  to  mildew,  and  if  the 
bellows  be  at  all  damp  when  closed  up,  it  will  often  be  found  covered  with 
mould  when  unpacked,  although  it  may  have  been  kept  in  a  tolerably 
dry  place.  Some  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of  cameras,  which  are  made  of 
uuseasoned  wood,  may  suffer  almost,  or  quite,  as  much  by  being  stored 
in  an  abnormally  dry  place  as  in  a  damp  one.  Instead  of  expanding 
and  warping,  the  wood  will  contract  and  split,  and  often  separate  at 
the  joints. 

It  is  a  wise  precaution  to  pack  the  cases  containing  the  camera  and 
slides  in  a  sheet  of  brown  paper,  so  as  to  keep  dust  out.  Dust  seems 
to  penetrate  everywhere,  and  when  once  it  finds  its  way  into  the 
camera  and  sUdes,  it  is  very  troublesome  to  thoroughly  eradicate. 
Many  amateurs  often  find  themselves  much  troubled  with  pinholes  in 
their  negatives  from  this  cause  at  the  commencement  of  the  season 
Instantaneous  shutters  which  have  been  lubricated  with  oil  ought  t» 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  with  benzole,  tor  during  the  period  of  repose  the 
oil  may  oxidise,  and  then  it  becomes  difficult  to  remove  from  the  more 
delicate  parts  of  the  mechanism.  If,  after  cleaning,  fresh  oil  is  applied, 
it  should  be  pure  almond  oil  or,  better  still,  watchmakers'  oil.  What 
is  sold  as  olive  oil  should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  usually  largely  adul- 
terated with  cotton  seed  oil  or  nut  oil,  which  are  drying  oils,  and 
quickly  become  oxidised. 

The  two  English  amateurs  who  were  anested  at  Nancy  a  short  time 
since,  did  not,  it  appears,  get  off  with  so  little  inconvenience  as  was- 
first  reported.  A  later  account  says  that  they  were  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  taking  photographs  in  the  vicinity  of  a  fort,  and  were 
therefore  suspected  of  being  spies.  However,  on  proof  by  their 
credentials  that  they  were  not,  they  were  let  off  with  a  merely 
nominal  fine.  We  have  on  many  occasions  cautioned  photographic 
tourists  on  the  Continent  of  the  inconvenience  they  subject  themselves 
to  if  they  incautiously  take  photographs  in  the  proximity  of  a  fort, 
even  if  the  fort  cannot  be  seen  from  the  point  of  view.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  term  ."  near,"  or  "  in  the  vicinity  of ,"  of  ten 
has  a  very  elastic  meaning  with  an  over-officious  underling  on  the 
Continent. 

In  reply  to  questions  recently  put  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir 
M.  H.  Beach  said  it  was  his  determination  to  give  effect  to  thr 
recommendation  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Merchandise  Marks  as  to 
the  prosecution  of  offenders  against  the  Act,  but  the  precise  method 
of  doing  so  was  still  under  consideration.  The  law  is  openly  infringed 
with  regard  to  several  articles  connected  with  photography.  Foreign- 
made  lenses,  for  example,  have  the  names  of  English  dealers  put  upon 
them  without  any  indication  whatever  that  they  were  made  abroad. 
The  same  with  chemicals ;  they  are  labelled  with  the  name  of  the 
seller  without  any  indication  that  they  are  of  foreign  origin.  In 
many  branches  of  trade  the  Act  is  strictly  complied  with.  For 
example,  in  the  watch,  cutlery,  and  printing  trades  the  Act  is  fully 
conformed  to,  and  the  goods  marked  according  to  their  place  of 
origin.  Foreign  lenses  and  chemicals  may  be  quite  as  good  as  English, 
but  the  law  says  that  they  are  not  to  be  sold  as  of  home  manufacture. 
Now,  it  appears,  the  Board  of  Trade  intend  to  take  vigorous  action 
against  offenders,  so  as  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice. 


Anent  our  recent  remarks  on  the  fugitiveness  of  some  of  the  pig- 
ments used  in  printing  inks  at  the  present  time,  and  in  some  of  the- 
presentation  pictures  of  the  illustrated  papers  in  particular,  a  colour 
printer,  who  is  also  an  amateur  photographer,  writes  that  it  is  not  the 
printer  but  the  publisher  who  is  to  blame  in  the  matter.  He  sa_v 
that  publishers  demand  and  will  have  these  brilliant  and  glowing 
colours,  because  they  take  best  with  the  public.  The  ink  makers,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  get  the  necessary  brilliancy  without  resorting 
to  fugitive  pigments  of  the  coal-tar  series — hence  the  deterioration  of 
so  much  of  the  present  chronio  work.     If  the  old-t'a-:hlon?iT  colours, 
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whh  »  trifle  le»  IwiDUncjr,  were  penniMible  there  would  he  no  com- 
pUint  of  instability  in  modem  cokrar  print*.  After  all,  it  appears  to 
be  simply  a  quettion  of  demand  and  mpply.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
•rer,  that  photo-mechanical  printers  wUl  aroid  the  OM  of  (instable 
pigHeata  aa  modi  a*  poMible. 

♦ 

THE  LATE  COSMO  IHNES  BURTON. 
W«  deeply  rtf^tut  that  we  haTe  to  aniKMBce  the  death  of  a  promising 
yooog  adentist  who  ia  well  known  to  onr  readers  as  a  contributor  to 
theee  page*. 

Only  a  few  mootlis  ago  Mr.  Cowao  Innes  Hurtoh,  RSc.,  F.RS.E., 
FJl.C.S.,  called  upon  ns  to  say  (?ood-bye  prBvious  to  his  departure 
fdr  an  appointment  aa  professor  in  the  Polytechnic  Institution, 
gkai^i,  China,  and  it  was  arranged  tkat  after  settHng  down  to  the 
dutiee  of  his  new  aituatiao  he  was  to  eontribute  occasional  letter*  in 
tbe  capacity  of  oar  special  coiraspondent  in  that  place. 

His  death  is  rseorded  as  Uring  taken  place  at  Shanghai  on 
(Irtober  -31,  at  the  tuly  age  of  twwty-eight. 

Mr.  Combo  I.  Burton  was  the  jroanr  son  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
i  till  I  tdrtoB,  of  Edinbatgb,  and  the  hn^mr  of  ProfesMr  W>  K.  Burton, 
of  Tokio,  Japan.  He  was  an  ahk,  talented,  and  piamiaing  joung 
and  we  much  lament  his 


ANALYSIS  OF  COMMERCIAL  UELATIXE  PLATES. 
Thk  sobieet  of  the  nataie  and  yrappttions  of  the  emulsiSed  silver 
haloxls  d  euuiMMCe  not  loog  aim  aootad  in  tbe  editorial  columns 
H  perfanpa  one  tUt  dose  not  jxmmm  •  large  amoont  of  attraction  for 
the  awjority  of  plMtographen,  alllMOgfa  there  are  not  many  amoiw 
tkaai  win  woold  not  nltuaately  teaf  aome  benefit  of  a  direct  kind  if 
the  eoMtant  eipariaaala  of  wUeh  asodem  gaktiaa  platea  are  the 
baaaa  ««ra  c«nM  on  bjr  the  Ight  of  a  dearer  knowledoe  of  tbetr 
iiiwiw  rnwinsitirm  Wo  do  art  «ut  to  go  beyond  >)V  aterhouse's 
Vmj  aUs  aitieUoa  ramMl  bj  tyocnilsimidea  to  realise  the  adTan- 
tage  iodk  a  knowladn  woidd  im  llnosd  in  the  author  s  hands.  The 
*   la  of  eomaMnial  fWa*  arv  nerer  of  much  nae  to  the 


tmde  dMignntioas , 

caMoanttooa  «iMfiinenUlist,  uiaipl,  msTbe,  in  affording  him  an 
idn  of  thsir  npraximata  sansiliTwasi  It  is  quite  likaly  that  the 
aelioa  of  tbe  thi»«arbamidea,  or,  to  select  another  instance,  of  solu- 
tioas  of  tbe  dyes  of  the  rosin  jTMa.  upon  tilTer  bromido  filin*  con- 
laininK,  »«r.  Bts  par  cent.  ofiodkU,  diff.r»  materiallr  from  that 
iodtio.1  ..nth''  pan  btwaidc  alaae.so  that  many  obaeunties  must  be 
created  by  this  paosHy  of  infonnatioo,  and  tbo  need  of  further 
ei^igkteanient  be  awrwit^*^* 

In  ttkiiv  it  for  naBted  that  it.,woakl  be  veiy  convenient  if  the 
vnmtmmtttn eonloaaHlr  aeqatra  aa  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
coBBodtion  of  tbe  llaa  tter  wars  using,  two  qosations  seem  to  me  to 
risainuasdiaUlT,  namely,  what  woold  be  tbe  aimplast  mode  of  anal^ 
girii^;  qnalitaUve  and  qnaatitatiT*  rasoluf  and,  what  datemiina- 
tions  wonU  be  necessary  tpt  ortboehromatic  rerenittg,  dereloptng, 
and  aUied  experiments!'  I  wiU  aadeavour  to  outline  a  method  of 
analysis  which  may  be  found  of  aanriee  in  both  respects,  preliminary 
to  w^ieb  I  wfn  teplT  to  my  aseoad  aaastion  point  by  point. 

Coamercial  gelatme  pfarfes  have  Men  brought  to  so  high  a  degree 
of  excellence  t^t  not  only  ia  tlHta  no  inducement  for  an  ordinary 
■aMtrir  to  prepare  bia  own  e^aUon,  but  eren  scientific  men,  some 
of  whose  names  an  not  quite  nwaktad  to  the  practical  advanoeniant 
of  gelatine  emulsion  in  lis  earliar  day*,  invariably  prefer,  when  ther 
haT><  im|iortant  photographic  inreatigations  or  experiments  on  band, 
to  purchase  their  plate*  of  soom  reputable  maker.  It  wouU  bare 
b>^<n  tboi^t  that  the  safer  oovaa  for  a  scmpohms  atndeot  to  take 
wonU  be  to  make  U*  own  tmMtm,  so  that  be  ooold  know  just 
exactly  of  what  his  sensitised  film  consisted,  and  conkl  add  to  the 
aUtistics  of  bis  resolU  aooordingly,  bat  we  nerer  find  this  done.  Tbe 
fiu-t  f  it  ia  that  plau*  making,  before  a  constancy  of  socceas  ia 
r.btain-a,  raauires  an  intolerebie  deal  of  what  CSoero  told  an  interio- 
cutor  gava  nim  his  power*  of  ontory,  and  modam  men  of  science 
have  something  slaa  to  do  besUa*  practising  amolwrn  making. 

Tbe  gelatine  plataa  nowadars  node  for  exposure  in  Uie  camera 
presumalily  do  not  ooatain  siirer  nitrate  in  sxcaai,  while  we  can 
further  be  eoofident  that  tbe  alkaline  nitratea  formed  by  double  deoom- 
pcMitko  hava  also  baaa  afaoolntal*  naored ;  thanfore,  we  may  con- 
sider taatiM  for  tka  fnasBM  of  mam  salts  a  soperfluous  operation. 
Tha  aasoMt  of  falalias  OB  tho  plaliais  amly  of  tbe  first  impoftanee  in 
s;«spariia*Bia,  eoassqaently  iu  detanaioation  would 


aerre  no  practical  purpose.  We  are  left  then  with  the  task  of  arriving 
at  the  quantity  of  silver  bromide  either  alone  or  in  tbe  presence  of 
iodide  contained  in  the  films.  Chloride  is  never  present  in  negative 
emulsions. 

Now,  everybody  knows  that  the  presence  of  silver  iodide  in  a  film 
can  at  once  be  detected  bvTthe  yellow  tint  which  the  plates  present 
when  viewed  in  daylight.  If  plates  of  different  brands  nnd  of  various 
rapidities  are  compared  in  this  manner  we  can  mark  the  distinction 
between  the  films  of  pure  bromidf  and  those  containing  iodide.  Wo 
shall  also  notice  that  some  of  the  iodide  plates  contain  considerably 
more  of  that  haloid  of  silver  than  others,  and  that  the  preponderance 
is  not  always  on  the  side  of  tbe  slow  plate.  It  is  not  often  that  photo- 
graphic exjierimonters  want  to  know  how  much  silver  bromide  a  com- 
mercial film  Contains,  so  that  on  the  present  occasion  we  will  confine 
ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  the  method  suggested  for  ascertaining 
the  proportion  of  iodide  to  bromide  present  in  a  given  batch  of 
emiusioiu 

The  first  thing  to  do  will  be  to  get  a  (juantity  of  .the  batch  tested  in 
a  liquid  state,  and  in  order  to  secure  it,  it  will  of  course  be  necessary 
to  strip  a  few  films  since  we  cannot  expect  the  plate  makers  "to 
oblige  in  the  matter.  The  stripping  can  be  done  by  soaking  the 
plates  in  water  for  an  hour  and  lifting  the  edges  of  the  films,  when 
they  win  "  peel "  tmm  tin-  support'".      I  believe  lliat  the  average 

Suantity  of  gelatine  emuUion  reouired  for  coating  a  whole-plate  ia  a 
uid  drnchm,  so  that  if  four  wliole-plates  or  their  i-quivulent  are 
stripped,  we  shall  gtst  about  half  an  ounce  of  emulsion,  which  will  be 
plenty  for  ..ur  ourpose.  When  the  films  have  been  collected,  they 
shouM  I'  a  bottle  and  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water 

by  the  n :  ,  a  couple  of  ounce*  of  strong  nitric  acid  added,  and 

the  mizturv  allowed  to  digest  over  heat  for  a  fewJiours.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  the  haloids  will  be  precipitated  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel. 

Tbe  supernatant  liquid  should  now  be  decanted  and  the  precipitate 
repeatedly  washed  in  warm  distilled  water  and  all  excess  of  moisture 
carefully  drained  off.  If  an  ounce  or  two  of  ammonia,  fuUy  up  to 
the  theoretical  strength  and  without  admixture  of  water,  be  now 
introdnoed  to  tbe  bottle  and  the  precipitate  well  stirred  in  it,  the 
silver  bromide  will  pass  into  solution,  while  the  iodide  will  be  thrown 
down,  inasmuch  as  strong  ammonia,  while  easily  dissolving  the 
bromide,  will  not  attack  the  iodide.  I  repeat  utrong  ammonia; 
dilated  below  fort  '**>'0  it  is  correspondingly  feeble  in  its  action,  and 
tbervfora  imperfect  in  its  solvent  powers,  l^reae^ve  the  decanted 
liquid  for  subsequent  treatment,  and  having  washed  the  iodide,  pass 
it  into  an  evaporating  basin,  dry  over  a  good  heat,  and  very  carefully 
weigh  it. 

Into  the  liquid  holding  the  dissolved  bromide  a  solution  of  bromide 
of  potassium  should  next  be  poured,  when  the  mlver  in  the  form  of 
bromide  will  be  repreripitatf-J,  the  finer  particles  taking  some  timo 
to  subside.  The  strength  of  the  bromide  solution  is  immaterial  so 
long  as  a  sufficii'nt  quantity  of  it  u  used  to  produce  complete  pre- 
cipitaj^.  To  test  for  this  latter,  a  portion  of  the  clear  liquid  should 
tV^ij^Mwith  bromide  solution :  if  (he  liquid  remains  perfectly  dear 
it  bohlt  no  more  silver  in  suspension.  The  reprecipitated  bromide 
should  finally  V'  washed,  dried,  and  accurately  weighed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  iodide.  A  little  arithmetical  calculation  will  now  give 
tbepeveentage  proportions  of  iodide  to  bromide  in  the  emulsion. 

Tne  foregoing  is  possibly  not  the  most  elaborate  and  correct  method 
that  ooold  DO  <kvised  for  the  purpose,  but  I  think  it  would  be  found 
reliable  enootrb  for  all  practical  purposes.  In  mv  hands  it  has  borne 
out  the  theoretieal  composition  of  a  given  batch  of 'emulsion  with 
sufficient  cloeeneas  to  enutle  it  to  be  ranked  as  a  fairiy  correct  method ; 
but  I  submit  it  in  a  suggestive  shape  so  as  to  discount  any  inference 
that  I  look  upon  it  as  incapable  of  improvement 

Alcohol  in  an  emulsion  can  bo  detected  by  treating  a  small  auantitv 
of  it  with  sulphuric  add,  when  the  characteristic  odour  of  ether  will 
be  given  off.  The  amoont  present  is  never  large,  so  that  distillation 
in  order  to  get  at  the  precise  quantity  is  really  unneoessar}-.  It  is 
improbable  that  antiseptics  arv  added  to  mixlern  emulsions,  hence  it 
is  needles*  to  te*t  for  tbem.  The  slight  excess  of  soluble  bromide 
present  is  of  no  importance  in  any  treatment  which  the  unexposed 
films  may  receive.  Tuoman  Bbddino. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  EYESIGHT. 

Dof»  practical  photographic  lark  unduly  try  the  eyn  :  and,  if  to,  what 
precaution*  can  be  taken  to  tireterce  the  eyenyht  from  unneceemry 
ttrainf — First  of  all,  the  sudden  transition  from  a  dark  room  into 
full  daylight  should  be  avoided,  for  if  the  eyes  are  predisposed  to 
weakness,  this  will  help  to  develop  it,  and  it  is  therefore  wise  to  so 
arrai^  the  porition  of  the  dark  room  that  the  operator  has  to  come 
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into  •  moderately  lighted  room  or  partition  before  the  full  light  of 
dav  hw  to  be  faced.  If  from  the  structural  form  of  the  building  this 
U  not  pomible,  the  pliotognipher  should  not  neglect  to  put  on  a  pair 
of  medium-tint<^d  (neutral)  pince  iiez,  or  spectacles,  the  former  being 
best,  as  they  can  be  dropped  after  Iwing  worn  a  few  minutes,  the  silk 
cord  round  the  neck  preventing  harm  coming  to  them.  If  the 
operator  is  short  or  loug-sighted,  the  necessary  or  most  comfortable 
power  can  be  worked  on  the  tinted  glass.  The  great  thing  to  avoid 
u  any  »tcere  muscular  or  optical  change.  Nature  has  endowed  the 
healUiy  eye  with  a  natural  automatic  diaphragm  to  contract  or 
enlarge  according  to  the  amount  of  light,  but  it  will  in  time  revolt 
against  a  continuation  of  sudden  strains  caused  by  the  constant 
•Itematire  use  of  the  eyes  in  strong  light  (such  as  one  oftentimes  gets 
in  the  studio)  and  then  in  the  dark  room.  The  absence  of  this 
adjustment  is  iritis. 

PuuK-^  and  VentU<ition. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  eyes  of  some 
people  are  very  mucli  affected  by  fumes,  and  it  is  therefore  of  great 
moment  that  the  dark  room  should  be  properly  ventilated,  and  as  so 
many  places,  such  as  bath  rooms,  are  utilised  by  amateurs  as  dai-k 
rooms  which  only  have  a  window  for  a  ventilator,  it  follows  that  if 
this  is  blocked  up  to  exclude  the  light,  the  vapour  of  ammonia  and 
kindred  volatile  chemicals,  as  well  as  fumes  from  paraffin  lamps  when 
used,  cause  the  eyes  to  water  and  smart. 

Weak  SigfU. — If  the  eyes  have  any  difficulty  in  .seeing  small  print, 
or  when  retouching,  painting,  &c.,  a  suitable  convex  or  other  glass 
should  be  resorted  to,  and  each  eye  should  be  tested  separately  on 
test  types,  or,  if  possible,  with  a  good  optometer,  so  that  the  focus  of 
the  eye  may  be  determined  and  the  amount  of  accommodation  or 
natural  adjustment  shown.  The  right  time  to  take  to  glasses  may 
be  known  when,  after  reading  or  wijrking  for  one  or  two  hours  in  a 
reasonably  bright  artificial  light,  the  smaller  types  used  in  reference 
books,  such  as  brilliant  or  pearl,  cannot  be  easUy  read,  or  the  figures 
in  a  "  Hradshaw  "  or  other  timetable  having  small  print  and  figures 
are  difficult  to  make  out. 

Ocersightednefs  (llypermafropia)  is  often  confused  with  ordinary 
old  or  weak  sight,  but  it  is  quite  distinct,  for  convex  glasses  improve 
distant  vision  as  well  as  near  by  shortening  the  focus  of  the  eye  to 
that  of  normal  vision,  so  that  there  is  not  so  luucli  muscular  effort 
nec<!ssary  to  accommodate  the  sight  to  different  distances,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  same  power  answers  for  all  purposes,  whereas 
with  presbyopic  or  old  sight  the  distant  objects  cannot  be  seen  with 
the  reading  glasses. 

Optomftric  Tests. — By  the  optometers  constructed  on  the  plan  of 
Dr.  Smee,  and  since  improved  by  various  oculists  and  opticians, 
normal  sight  can  be  verified  by  the  definite  numbers  down  the  scale 
that  the  letters  can  be  read,  and  the  near  and  far  point  of  vision 
shows  the  focus  and  amount  of  accommodation.  Generally,  it  is  three 
and  a  half  to  nine  when  using  the  standard  magnifying  lens  at  the 
ends  of  scale  to  bring  the  readings  down  to  a  reasonable  limit.  If 
the  eye  is  short-sighted,  the  range  is  then  two  to  four,  two  and  a  half 
to  six,  or  three  to  seven,  according  to  tiie  degree  of  myopia.  If 
hyncrmatropic,  the  eye  will  see  from  four  to  fifteen,  and  even  further; 
.•iinl  m  some  cases  the  near  point  will  be  almost  normal,  while  the 
distant  point  is  near  the  bottom  of  the  scales  (100).  This  shows  an 
excess  of  accommodation  which,  if  allowed  to  be  exercised,  causes 
COMiderable  fatigue,  whereas,  with  the  use  of  properly  selected 
cover  glasses  the  focus  and  range  of  vision  is  reduced  to  the 
normal,  and  hence  the  exertion  on  the  muscular  power  of  the  eye- 

Weak  Sight.— The  optometric  range  for  old  sight  varies  from  four 
and  a  half  to  ten  or  eight  to  thirty,  and  with  very  old  people,  fortv 
or  sixty  to  eighty  or  a  iiundred.  With  short  sight,  where  the  near 
point  of  vision  (by  the  unaided  eye)  is  beyond  seven  inches  focus,  no 
serious  trouble  or  difficulty  is  exj^rienced  "in  reading  or  working  • 
but  if  the  book  or  object  has  to  be  brought  nearer  than  this,  then 
concave  glasses  (even  if  of  low  power)  should  be  used.  It  goes 
witliout  saying  tliat  persons  who  are  decidedly  short-sighted,  when 

Ton  fi.r'^  "■*!!'"  ''I"'  ^^^J  ^"'^  V  not  seeing  properly,  and  are 
well  fitted,  will  u.,e  glasses  from  chofce;  but  I  have  met  people  that 
have  lived  to  nast  the  age  of  middle  life  and  have  never  ^en  clearly 

d^mZ-f^fr  r**r  ^'^'^  '("'"^  ^'^'''  """^  notwithstanding  it  was 
demonstrated  what  they  lost,  it  required  considerable  persu^ion  to 
get  them  to  take  to  the  use  of  glasses  regularly. 

vision' ™',?i!;S"l;~^  '^r*  """?'^'-  "^  P«"Pl«  «"ff«r  from  this  defect  of 

not  hIirX»T"'  "''"'.^Mo?  >n  "U  meridians.  It  is  detected  bj- 
TwubuZJ^  ^K  '^  radiating  lines  equally  distinct,  and  is  most 
o^^m^^     ^"  combined    with    weak  or  short    sight.     If    no 

corrects  the  defect,  cylindrical  glaases  should  be  tried,  and  revolved 


in  front  of  the  eye  (or  the  ordinary  glasses  worn")  until  one  of  the 
necessary  degrees  is  found  to  make  all  the  radiating  lines  equally 
distinct. 

Binocular  Vision. — If  the  eyes  are  of  different  focus,  or  have 
different  refractive  power,  the  effort  to  see  an  object  with  both 
eyes;  will  be  considerable,  especially  when  within  a  distance  of  four- 
teen inclies ;  and  the  consequence  is  that  either  one  eye  by  habit 
ceases  to  work  with  any  vitality,  or  else  considerable  effort  is  made 
to  see,  more  especially  wlieii  tired.  If  on  looking  thiMugh  a 
stereoscope  or  binocular  glai-s  the  objects  are  blurred  or  double, 
extra  care  should  be  taken  to  test  the  sight,  especially  if  it  is 
previously  proved  that  tlie  instrument  is  in  correct  optical  centre. 
Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  pet  binocular  or  stereoscopic  vision 
with  instruments  on  account  of  the  width  between  the  eyes  not 
agreeing  with  or  being  suitable  to  the  width  between  the  optical 
instrument,  hence  this  matter  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  For 
instance,  I  have  had  on  several  occasions  to  fit  binoculars  to 
persons  only  two  and  a  quarter  inches  between  the  pupils,  and  at 
other  times  as  wide  as  two  and  three-quarters ;  and  it  will  be 
readily  understood  that  the  ordinary  width  binocular  field  and  opera 
glasses,  and  some  stereoscopes  (witliout  lateral  widtli  adjustment), 
will  not  satisfactorily  answer  in  either  case,  and  so  special  instruments 
have  to  be  made.  Besides  this,  if  the  two  eyes  are  different  in 
focus,  or  i-equire  correction  for  astigmatism,  stereoscopic  effect  will 
not  be  possible  without  considerable  effort.  Therefore  I  sav  to  all 
photographers  have  your  sight  tested  if  in  any  difficulty  or  doubt, 
and  get  the  proper  lenses  fitted  for  the  particular  work  you  require 
to  do  just  in  the  same  way  as  you  select  a  wide-angle  or  long-focus 
landscape  lens,  according  to  the  amount  of  subject  or  distance  of  the 
view  you  wish  to  include  when  pliotographing. 

Magnifying  Zenses.— So  long  as  they  are  used  with  judgment, 
there  is  no  doubt  they  strengthen  the  visual  power  of  the  sight, 
for  watchmakers  are  rarely  troubled  with  any  defect  except  a 
little  short-sightedness;  but  when  using  magnifj'ing  lenses  for 
retouching  or  miniatures,  care  must  be  taken  that  they  are  large 
enough  for  both  eyes  to  see  comfortably  through  the  lens,  and 
that  the  focus  is  not  too  short  for  the  diameter  to  produce  dis- 
tortion. Enough,  I  tru-st,  has  here  been  touched  upon  to  show 
that   eyesight  is   distinctly  a   photographic   subject. 

G.  R.  Bakeb. 


KOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 

EDiNnunaH  Photographic  Exhibition  Lectubes. 

The  second  of  this  course,  inaugurated  by  the  Council  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Photographic  Society,  held  in  the  Exhibition  Galleries,  was 
taken  by  Professor  .Tames  Hunter,  F.R.C.S.E.,  F.R.S.E.,  kc,  the 
subject  being  Photographic  Optics.  Tlie  audience  was  a.  very  large 
one.  He  referred  to  the  close  relationship  between  mathematics  and 
optics,  certain  results  being  impossible  without  perfect  calculations 
and  measurements.  This,  although  known,  had  only  been  carried 
into  practice  witliin  a  very  short  period,  perhaps  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago  at  the  utmost.  He  then  proceeded,  and  by  the  aid  of  a 
series  of  perfectly  drawn  large  diagrams  he  explained,  among  other 
things,  rules  which  he  called  infallible  for  finding  the  various  foci  of 
lenses  of  every  form,  simple  and  compound,  and  gave  an  e.thaustive 
description  of  the  principles  of  every  form  of  phatograpliic  lens  used 
in  practice,  biking  as  the  type  a  globular  ball,  showing  that  between 
spherical  a'wrration  and  the  sharpness  or  flatness  of  an  image  the  best 
that  could  be  done  was  done  in  the  way  of  compromise  ox  equalisa- 
tion of  errors. 

At  present  he  believed  we  had  as  perfect  photographic  lenses  as  we 
could  ever  hope  to  have ;  in  fact,  tliey  were  better  than  the  most  of  the 
other  apparatus  in  use.  In  speaking'of  lens  making  or  using  to  pro- 
duce what  was  called  artistic  effect,  while  not  decrying  this,  he  pointed 
out  that  a  photograph  was  i)er  fe  distinct  from  a  picture,  and  the 
power  of  rendering  extreme  minuteness  was  a  high,  if  not  the  highest, 
merit,  and  thus  of  the  utmost  value;  and  finished  a  profoundly 
educative  lecture  by  stating  tliat  while  it  was  almost  as  impossible  to 
make  a  perfect  lens  with  glass  alone  as  it  was  to  attempt  to  square  tli.' 
circle,  discover  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion,  or  any  other  impossibl.' 
thing,  yet  in  mathematical  theory  it  was  possible  to  make  a  perfect 
lens,  and  he  showed  a  diagram  of  such  an  instrument  constructed  with 
glass  and  water,  or  some  other  fluid,  which  he  might  possibly  work  out 
some  day. 

He  then  proceeded  to  illustrate  by  means  of  the  optical  lantern  and 
limelight  to  show  the  various  kinds  of  distortion  and  aberration,  and 
the  value  of  the  diaphragm  or  stop,  and  its  proper  place  as  varying 
with  every  Mnd  of  lens,  and  its  power  of  curing  or  preventing  these 
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erron  of  projoctlon,  taking  a  f^Iobolar  water  liottle  m  the  typical  form 
•nd  going  on  to  the  more  perfect  forms  of  lens. 

On»  of  tlie  Vtce-Preacleiit«,  Ur.  Baahford,  pmpoaed  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer,  which  waa  awarded  br  acclaiuatioo,  tbua  bringing  this 
■Mat  inatructive  demooatration  to  a  cloae. 

Vi«e-PrMident  Dr.  Driok«-ater  took  up  tbu  third  of  the  aeiiM, 
Cktmtutry  tn  •  Dark  Roam,  during  which,  by  means  of  the  limelight 
illMtratioaa,  he  exhibited  the  actual  of  splitting  op  the  rays  of  the 
■imttiim — the  efleeta  of  the  more  aetiiuc  upon  a  sensitive  surface,  its 
MMtoMMt  and  fttatkn.  In  a  vaiy  beautiful  eapeiiaseut  ha  ex- 
UMtM  and  explained  the  action  of  elaetriral  force,  and  hazardMl  the 
opinion,  from  the  limilaritj  of  rff<-cts  produced,  that  tbi*  development 
of  the  latent  imaee  might  oroTe  to  H  one  of  the  forms  of  action  of 
that  force.  Mr.  Hume  eonducted  these  m««t  deHeste  demonstrations 
without  a  hitch,  and  r«oeiTed  the  thaahi  of  tha  meeting,  as  did  Dr. 
Drinkwater. 

These  leetures  are  proriiw  a  great 
I*  tba  deeerred  aneceaa  of  Uie  inum. 

Tie  judges  or  inrors  htm  mat  and 
I  write  thejr  have  sot  been  pobGahed, 


and  are  adding  materiallj 


on  the  awards,  bat  while 
t  are  hkelr  to  be  Wofe  your 


T 


ntenporariee  th«e  are  upreral  errors  in  tbeir 
a. '  '.tinn.    One,  tat  instanop,  ascribes  one  of  the 

eanv  mioTT{>x,  knowing  the  eoMMetioa  '''f    '  ' '  '      oos  Scott 

Moiiiiment^  with  it*  aalfoUiag,  Jte.  Id44  I  (eiwhel, 

instead  of  to  the  tme  artl«t,  D.  O.  HDI.  \l<\ «..  ' i'  ian, 

and  for  upwards  of  twentr/ears  Secretary  to  '  has 

left  example*  of  phutograpbic  work  of  a>  vaii^-  u~  .  —    .... .r  of 

which  are  on  exhibition. 

AnotW  inetanes  ie  a  rather  iXia\il'iiit  one  in  another  ooatemporary 
l«  the  invi^tor  of  iIm  tot.  it  even  now  the  beat,  portal>ii> 

eaoiera.    That  gentlaaua, -n  >    >  rUtact  of  the  highest  leputatiim 

•ad  oae  of  oar  oldset  amat— r  photafnqphsn,  is  adifawsMd  as  Cakaiel 
Kinasar,  and  is  OM  of  tha  flv*  Jaow  whose  awiffda  are  anxionsfy 
»  ait«l  for 

A  vrv  iriininioas  and  perfertW  i»»^  method  of  curing  the  erila  of 
halati' '  nnranicated        '      '>>t  meeting  to  the  Sori- 

Treaur  \(ac;ghwba^  calU  a  compensatio: 

method.     A  )>rint  is  first  taK'n,  Km  printed  not  too  '!  ~  >'• 

thao  placed  aa  a  mask  in  front  of  lbs  nagatiTe,  thus  c  ii  it 

wen,  the  n^gatite  tu  print  sqaaOjr  thiough  the halated  ^•tii..iio.  The 
wianilJas  leave  Dothiog  to  be  damad. 

A  gieM  maeowic  baaaar  is  bateg  held  in  the  great  area  of  the 
Wamley  Market  for  a  liwiiiilwH  oMaet  ia  CMBexion  with  the 
biethrea  whi«h  baa  a  slight  pholamfUB  inleieH.  Mr.  ATtoo,  one 
of  the  BBore  prominent  of  tM  euihilor*  in  th«^Edinbnrgn  Pboto- 
arapbir  SnH-^tr'*  Rihibirioa,  has  arranged  with  the  North  Hritiiih 
Ranw-i.  4  imaiedatefy  adjoinintr.  to  have  the  xam  of  their 

iasUlU  .4  elemlt  Ent,  yid  bu  fitted  op  a  couple  of  arc 

Ights  of  4000  candk  power  01  a  tsmporarr  studio.  The  li^t  is 
sueetted  off  and  modified  for  the  sittsrs  \>j  a  rnrtain  nt papier  minrrat, 
or  Wllssden  paper  1  presume.    He  has  !>?.<>  '    luccessful  both 

with  the  results  and  the  members,  who  f..  !tr  of  the  thing 

have  been  dcsny  good  oaawaiaa,  'iS .  "H.  DAvtaa. 


THE  JUBT  OF  IHB  NBXT  IKTBBXATIONAL  EXHIBITION  AT 
TIBKKA 

8oe»xa  than  was  expeeted  the  \m  ol  tbU  exhibition  has  been  formsd. 

HMmvIo  no  exhibition  has  bsen  aUs  to  (how  a  iarj  like  this.    Artista  of 

the  ftiet  rank,  free  from  eTai7  pnjattM,  hare  declared  tbemsatres  ready 

to  Join  It,  Bad  sssTcise  the  omee  whUb  Is  b;  no  means  free  bom  trouble. 

:       B7  Ibeas  msaas  the  axbibition  aenitae  an   importanee  imsnspected 

bsfora.    Bagiand,  it  is  to  bs  hoped,  wD  iadnre  bsr  bnt  men  to  help  to 

emrr  ovt  the  ideal  tboogfat  an  wU*  the  exhiUUon  is  founded.    Thin  is 

•11  the  laera  to  be  boMd  beeaaas  afebably  she  is  dsattaad  to  take  tha 

i^^MBt  plaea  disN.    Xov  we  add  a  mm  wards  aa  to  sadi  HMmber  of  ths 

irr. 

tnrirU.  Profeswr  at  ths  lanerial  and  Boyal  Academy  of 
F-  "Dna,  a  celebrated  painter,  vbose  name  is  aa  well  known  in 

Kncianii  »•  on'ifae  Ccmtiaeal 

Mtn  Bmk,  a  sedplor  naownsd  for  works  for  the  Houss  of  Parliament 
Dt  Vi«<n.i   i.,r  hi.  ctmiUa,  Bad  other  wodts. 

I'renasor  at  the  IflfMlal  and  Bojral  Academy  of  Arts  in 

^  tstsr,  wholsiiowaaafsdin  eieeutingaoorominiion  to 

'I  "aIU  and  eeiliag  of  the Bfilorical  Art  Museum  with  frasooes. 

.  Plots laot  at  the  Befaeol  of  Art  lodnittiy,  Vienna.    Becently 

tho  city  of  >  leraa  siiliBiled  biai  wMh  Ilia  difDcult  task  of  painting  tot 

NBtii^  the  Corpus  Christr  proesesion, 
and  a  great  nmnber  of  those 


the  new  Town  Ball  a  (Mala  tepi 
and  euatalBlag  puitialli  of  the 
akMthiaa. 


Aiiffii'tiu  Scha,fer,  Director  of  tho  Imperial  Picture  Gallery,  Vienna, 
who,  in  his  own  department,  landscape  painting,  enjoys  a  reputation  not 
inferior  to  that  of  the  others. 

frit:  l.ucknrdi.  Professor,  to  whom  wa.i  given  the  task  of  selecting  the 
members  of  the  jury,  and  whose  efforts  have  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
eelebtated  artists  here  named  to  agree  to  serve.  He  has  declared  bis 
readiness  to  take  part  in  the  labours  of  the  jury  aa  a  photographic  expert, 
and  to  draw  up  the  report. 


EDblBUBOH  PHOTOCiB.\PHIC  EimBITION.— IIL 

•  (h'rum  (I  Corrupoiuifut.) 

ExAJCnnKO  the  strietly  scientiflo  speoimenB  in  Class  XI.  in  the  first 
instance,  we  have  some  fine  examples  of  a.stronomical  work  in  Mr. 
If'Kean's  fnims  of  thiee  views  of  the  eehpee  of  Jime,  18<)0,  in  which, 
from  tlie  cloudy  nature  of  the  sky,  the  effeots  are  pietorially  well  rendered. 
A  fine  enUrgement  of  the  half  moon,  by  Messrs.  Tunny  Ji  Co.,  is  very 
sharp  aad  foil  of  detail,  and  will  fnllv  repay  examination  ;  as  will  also 
that  by  Ifr.  W.  Hoaia  <Mo.  7S) ;  while  Mr.  Peek's  (the  City  Astronomer) 
varied  examplee  range  from  a  sariee  of  niae  views  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  total  eelipee  of  January.  1888,  to  one  which  claims  to  be  the 
largest  direct  pboto^ph  of  the  moon  ever  tiiken  by  telescope.  It 
measnrse  above  8-5  umLss  diameter.  The  palm  must  be  given  in  this 
seetiaa  to  C.  Piassi  Smyth,  LL.D.,  for  his  extremely  large  ami  well- 
deflaed  views  of  the  two  extremes,  the  invisible  ends  of  the  epectrnm. 
They  H*  baag  rather  high,  bnt  ooKht  to  be  transposed  in  order  to  bo  in 
their  relative  poeitiona;  at  pnsent  they  are  reversed.  Two  frames  from  the 
Scottish  Meteecologiesl  Sodety  (Nos.  W,  833)  are  filled  with  wellexeouted 
an<l  impressive  views  of  cloud  scener}-,  as  seen  from  ^e  top  of  Ben  Nevis, 
and  of  the  ObeeiTBtury  iteelf  in  its  usual  shape  and' covered  with  various 
depths  of  aaew.  Tb^  wfll  tapey  oloee  examination,  conveying,  as  they 
do,  the  dWIwilthia  naoar  whieh  onr  weather  Itoseaats  are  observed  and 
formolalad. 

AmonK  those  of  purely  geological  interest.  No.  A9  {Cfolntjiral  Forma- 
tUnu  in  Ro/u-tkirr)  and  No.  IS4  ^'npr  U'r,ith),  as  well  on  those  of  tiie 
same  class  <d  highland  seeaety  in  Ross>sh!re  and  Sutherlandshire  by  B. 
Lunn,  well  repay  examination  :  and  a  series  of  small  ex|>orim«ntal  model 
views  of  the  maaaer  in  whieh,  by  thrusts  on  softened  material,  mountains 
may  be  fanned,  is  exhibite<l  by  Mr.  Oadell,  and  should  be  studied  by 
geologists. 

Tbete  are  many  pboto-miorographie  examples,  and  from  their  site  and 
elsamess  as  wall  exhiUto,  those  of  Mr.  J.  Leadbeater  (Noa.  876-80)  will 
command  attention  more  than  the  general  exhibits  of  that  class,  which 
reqoire  a  special  trainiox  to  eoropare  and  criticise,  and  many  of  which 
show  exeeedingly  good  examples  of  the  definition  neeessary  to  this  olaas 
of  work,  among  which  may  be  particularisc<l  those  by  Andrew  Pringlo  in 

r latino-brant!''-'  '^-^  ?'*  •-'yTmens  of  patbolofnr  and  entomology  by 
W.  HUla  (>'  :i  show  exeeedingly  fine  definition  from  tho 

mere  photogri^  "W,  as  also  does  No.  <J70,  by  (>.  Kidston ; 

but  in  pictures  of  this  elaes,  made  for  tho  scientist  as  these  are,  in  a 
public  exhibition  saeh  aa  this  is,  would  it  not  be  doing  a  service  to  give 
in  each  sase  the  number  of  times  of  enlargement,  either  in  diameters  or 
araaa^jv  bath,  that  each  example  had  been  extended  or  magnified?  espe- 
eially  is  this  needful  at  the  present  time  from  the  educational  point  of 
view,  a  point  the  promotars  wish  to  keep  Htrictly  to,  when  the  outside 
public  want  to.lcnow  all  aboot  bacilli  and  such  like  "  viirmiiits,"  which  we 
never  can  see  or  form  ideas  of,  save  through  the  works  of  such  micro- 
graphists  as  exhibit  here,  and  show  at  a  glance  the  weary  work  of  months 
and  years.  Through  this  or  some  such  reoognition  can  they  ever  hope 
to  reap  their  merited  reward. 

A  number  of  examples  of  the  new  diazotnw  process  are  scattered 
tbroogh  the  galleries,  wild  seem  to  show  its  capabilitiss  for  some  kinds  of 
deoorativa  work  if  they  should  prove  to  be  mors  permanent  than  moat  ol 
the  dye  products  of  that  elaas. 

In  vitreous  enamels.  Class  XVTII.,  the  exhibition  is  a  limited  show, 
Noe.  65  and  5fi,  by  Tunny  *  Co.  are  very  fine,  as  also  is  the  only  other 
frame  of  four  examples  (No.  01)  by  H.  P.  Robinson,  which  looks  like  an 
old  acquaintance.  In  one  of  tlie  cases  in  the  Historical  Section  will  be 
seen  a  group  done  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  in  1870,  in  which  are  two 
well-known  secretaries  of  the  Society,  both  of  whom  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  getting  up  the  last  exhibition.  It  can  only  be  the  costliness 
which  prevents  the  mtieh  greater  extension  of  this,  one  of  the  most 
bsantitnl,  as  it  is  the  most  durable,  examples  of  photographic  work. 

In  what  has  got  tha  name  of  process  work  there  are  some  fine  ex- 
amples, and  several  by  local  artists  in  photogravure  will  court  close  study 
— notably  No.  874,  which  shows  the  skill  of  Mr.  Balmain  in  photographa 
from  nature,  and  in  which  there  is  delicate  work  and  tino  feeling ;  in 
No.  473,  this  being  a  copy  from  a  picture,  the  rendering  is  stronger  ia 
effect,  but  very  true  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  artist.  Messrs.  W.  J, 
Annan  <V  Son  have  "  - .-  <"  portraits  after  Sir  Henry  Kaeburo,  exe- 

cute<l  in  their  speo  '.  which  follows  closely  upon  the  woik  of 

their  predecessors,  tbe  enijriixirH,  Walker,  litc,  and  which  is  not  only 
right,  hut  landable  in  a  case  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  pity  some  one  could 
not  bnve  essayed  a  trial  for  this  exhibition,  by  some  of  the  modes  of 
photo-engraving,  of  the  portrait  of  the  national  poet,  Bobert  Bums,  in  tha 
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Jtetioiul  QtUarj  (next  door).  There  are  plenty  of  copies  of  it,  ae^eral 
V^CWioM,  ftnd  but  one  photograph— that  by  the  late  Mr.  Dallas,  which 
ii  besiimle  in  lize,  but  not  so  true  in  colour  as  it  could  now  be  made. 

The  Autotype  Company,  among  their  exhibits,  show  a  number  of  fine 
•xunples  of  different  styles  in  this  section,  all  of  unimpeachable  quality. 
Several  reproductions  and  photo-etching«  by  Mr.  L.  Colls,  from  Miss 
Jnlia  Cameron's  work,  give  a  vigorous  rendering  of  her  peculiar  style  of 
work,  which  lias  now  become  historical.  Dr.  P.  H.  Emerson's  Eatt 
Aifjlian  Life,  Surfiilk  Broadi  and  Riicrs,  and  Field  and  Fen,  are  also  in 
Strong  evidence  of  the  same  class  of  loose  rendering,  of  the  proa  and  eon$ 
nl  which  we  have  had  so  much  discussion  recently,  and  which  is  not 
7«t  at  an  end ;  but  a  simple  question  may  be  asked  about  those  pic- 
tures, and  that  life  in  the  fen  country:  Why  is  there  such  a  super- 
abundance of  haze  and  mist  or  fog  in  the  reproduction  of  it?  Is  it 
in  the  country  itself,  in  its  air  or  atmosphere,  or  is  it  only  in  the  head, 
the  hand,  and  the  works  of  its  never-tiring  reproducer? 

A  beautifully  finished  series  of  photo-lithographs  in  black  and  white  as 
well  M  parti-colour  are  sent  by  Messrs.  Waterston  <t  Co.,  of  which  latter — 
the  facsimile  examples  of  bookbindings — No.  286  is  exceedingly  fine.  In 
photo- lincography  Messrs.  H.  J.  Mitchell  <$:  Co.  show  a  frame  of  very 
good  examples,  among  which,  being  more  of  a  photographic  nature  than 
several  of  them,  are  four  reproductions  of  cattle  by  Beid,  of  Wishaw, 
which  are  very  tenderly  brought  out.  While  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
in  taming  over  one  of  the  Society's  albums  I  notice' that  two  at  least  of 
the  photo-lithographs  done  by  the  late  Mr.  Samage,  of  Messrs.  W. 
Nelson  &  Sons,  and  which  were  very  perfect  examples  of  that  kind  of 
work  done  over  thirty  years  ago,  are  irreparably  damaged,  they  having 
been  printed  on  enamelled  or  faced  paper,  which  has  given  way  to  the 
friction  caused  by  moving  about  and  turning  them  over,  and  so  has 
utterly  destroyed  the  beauty  of  the  impressions,  leaving  only  a  ghost  of 
their  former  selves. 

I  noticed  in  our  issue  of  Not.  28|the  display  of  the  Ovaphic  Company, Class 
XIX.,  which  is  interesting  and  instructive,  showing  as  it  does  the  various 
stages  by  which  they  secure  the  extreme  rapidity  of  result  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a  daily  illustrated  paper,  and  the  stages  that  lead  up  to 
it.  To  examine  their  collective  exhibit,  begin  at  No.  236,  A  Matinee, 
which  is  a  small  oil  picture  in  monochrome  of  a  girl  dancing  to  her  dolls, 
and  is  the  only  painted  picture  (save  in  the  Historical  Section)  in  the 
exhibition.  Its  examination  should  be  followed  by  No.  1016,  which  is  a 
photograph  on  a  wood  block  (L.  G.  Manton)  of  that  picture,  and  ready  for 
the  wood  engraver.  The  remainder  of  the  display  will  be  found  on  the 
table  under  the  archway  in  the  South  Octagon,  and  comprises  negatives 
of  drawings  from  the  recent  accident  on  the  Great  Western  Eailway  at 
Taunton,  accompanied  by  the  bitten  drawings  on  the  zinc  or  type  metal 
mounted  type  high,  then  tlie  papier  mache  mould  of  the  page  of  the 
paper,  the  section  of  cylinder  in  stereotype  metal  fitted  for  printing,  and 
a  page  of  the  printed  paper  of  November  13 — a  day  before  the  opening  on 
the  14th. 

In  this  Class  XIX.,  or  that  of  photo-mechanical  work,  why  there  should 
be  such  a  desire  to  become  possessor  of  a  new  name  when  the  process  is 
practically  the  same  has  always  been  a  puzzle. 

There  is  no  practical  difference  between  either  the  processes  or  the  re- 
eults  of  the  auto,  the  helio,  or  the  photogravure  ;  and  this  same  process 
has  three  or  four  other  names.  Is  it  not  possible  to  agree  on  one  only  as 
in  the  greater  art,  as  mezzo  or  aquatint,  or  line  or  stipple,  expressing 
the  kind  and  quality  of  engravings  ? 

The  exquisite  results  achieved  by  the  Autotype  Company  in  such 
portraits  as  those  after  Pettie  and  Ouless  (Nos.  883-888)  need  bear  little 
competition  from  any  kind  of  hand  engraving.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  reproduction  of  Constable's  Cornfield,  which,  however,  could  be 
improved  by  judicious  handwork  or  printing,  inasmuch  as  it  does  give 
anything  like  the  true  colour  scale  of  the  original,  but  in  all  other  re- 
spects it  renders  into  monochrome  a  most  difficult  subject.  In  Coil's 
frame  of  nine  prints  (No.  883)  a  process  work,  called  intaglio  reproduction, 
U  another  example.  What  does  the  name  imply?  for  the  results  show 
three  or  four  (liCftrent  shades  and  kinds  of  prints  ;  but  they  are  all  worth 
notice.  Collotypes  are  not  in  great  numbers,  nor  is  the  Woodbury,  the 
most  original  process  of  reproduction  since  photography  began. 

If  the  meaning  attached  to  Class  XVII.  is  clear  to  the  Society—"  Repro- 
dnction  of  pictures  by  any  process  not  mechanical  "—it  is  insufficiently 
clear  to  most  readers,  but  seeing  that  nothing  is  said  of  photogiaphic 
oc^ies  from  pictures  in  oil  or  water  colours,  this  is  probably  what  has 
been  intended,  and  of  this  class  there  are  but  few  in  the  exhibition,  Mr. 
*.  Hollyer  being  the  principal.  Those  examples  from  Burne-Jones  and 
ItOMetu  being  essentially  difficult  are  good  specimens  most  admirably 

What  class  in  the  classes  our  fellow-creatures  of  the  bi  or  quadru-pedal 
lormaUon  may  come  under  is  not  clear,  but  on  entering  the  galleries  the 
enlnrged  pictures  of  animals,  wild  and  tame,  by  Mr.  Gambier  Bolton,  assert 
tbeir  presence  alike  by  their  prominent  position  and  the  excellence  of  their 
representaUon.  Where  all  are  goodit  is  difficult  to  particularise,  butfrom 
the  difficulty  of  catchmg  them  alive,  tlie  zebras,  the  polar  bear,  and  the 
b..on  7»y  be  »«  ected.     The  British  wild  bull  seems,  from  its  markings, 

iLl.^.h  J!!..        '"«'■"!"  ^"'•'y-  J'«'K'°e  by  the  spots  on  the  near  for. 
!?;  .       fP««»  »re  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  on  those  in  Cadzow  Forest.    Th. 

-.1.™-  „#  "iL' .  .     *'"^  "'""^  ^*'y  °"'^'y  '°  ■"»  «°d  during  the  cattle 
p  agw  of  about  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  entire  herd  w»i  striken  down 


to  a  solitai7  cow,  which  was  saved,  and  happening  to  b«  in  calf,  whiob 
proved  to  be  a  bull,  the  strain  was  thus  preserved.  The  one  branch  of 
the  family  has  pink  or  flesh-coloured  points,  the  other  black.  A  bromide 
enlargement  by  Mr.  MacGlashan  {No.  209) — .1  Kyloc — looks  wild  and  fierce 
enough  to  be  a  direct  descendant  of  the  original  breed. 

The  Autotype  Company  has  a  large  carbon  enlargement  of  Mr. 
Bolton's  —  A  Couching  Lion  (Class  XVII.,  No.  188)  —  which  ii  very 
effective  and  almost  faultless.  Mr.  Bremner,  in  four  excellent  India  land- 
scapes (No.  271)  has  several  good  examples  of  the  draupht  buffalo  in 
progress  of  loading,  unloading,  and  at  rest,  and  A.  Williamson's  Wapiti 
Stag  (No.  38)  exhibits  the  surety  of  his  shot  with  camera  as  well  as  rifle. 
At  the  Kennels  (No.  457)  shows  a  couple  of  small  views  of  the  hounds 
with  whipper-in,  and  Mr.  Galletly's  snap-shot  (No.  608)  at  the  Suans  cw 
Diiddingston  Lock  deserve  a  note,  but  The  Moor-hen  (No.  640)  can  onlj 
be  seen  in  the  title  and  action  of  the  figures  in  a  fine  landscape  by  H.  P. 
Bobinson. 

Charles  Beid's  two  frames  of  purely  animal  subjects  (Nos.  598  and  618) 
are  remarkably  fine,  alike  from  their  diversity  of  subject  and  tasteful 
selection ;  they  will  be  hard  to  beat  anywhere. 

There  are  also  many  of  the  landscape  studies  which  owe  much  of  their 
beauty  to  the  cattle  with  which  they  are  enriched,  but  they  will  be  better 
noticed  under  their  own  class. 

Among  the  lantern  slides  there  are  also  a  number  of  good  animal 
studies,  of  which  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Messrs.  J.  Doie,  J.  Pilkethlcy, 
J.  G.  Potter,  and  J.  E.  Austin,  which  will  be  better  seen,  studied,  and 
understood  when  tried  in  the  lantern  at  one  of  the  demonstrations  to  be 
held  for  the  purpose. 

"A  change  came  o'er  the  spirit  of  our  dream."  In  1876  silver  printing 
was  the  great  feature  of  the  exhibition  ;  carbon  certainly  looking  as  if  it 
would  take  the  place  of  a  considerable  rival  in  the  near  future.  But  this 
is  all  changed.  Platinotype,  then  in  its  very  babyhood,  scarce  breathing, 
so  to  speak,  and  that  so  weakly  that  we  thought  it  might  last  a  little,  but 
that  it  was  sure  to  die  out ;  instead  of  that,  in  these  fourteen  years  it 
has  grown  with  such  activity  and  strength  that  it  holds  as  its  own  about 
one  third  of  the  total  number  of  pictures  at  the  present  exhibition,  silver 
being  represented  by  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  exhibits,  even  when 
the  Obernetter,  aristotype,  and  matt  silver  are  included  with  it.  Carbon 
does  not  represent  more  than  one-tenth,  and  there  is  far  more  bromide 
work  shown  than  carbon. 

At  a  glance  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  mediums  and  processes  have 
been  making  considerable  headway.  The  coldness  of  tone  in  the  usual 
platinotype  has  retarded  it  somewhat  from  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
although  all  artists  are  charmed  with  the  matt  and  dull  black  and  grey 
appearance  which  renders  them  so  like  engravings.  Warm  tones,  how- 
ever, have  been  introduced  to  some  extent,  so  that  to  those  who  con- 
sidered the  cold  tone  a  drawback,  the  fault  so  far  has  been  removed. 
The  only  point  where  the  platinotypes  will  not  compete  with  silver  is 
where  a  glossy  surface  is  demanded ;  and  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  the 
photographers'  clients  who  still  believe  in  a  bright  surface,  and  "  will 
have  none  of  your  (^11,  flat  pictures." 

The  mixing  of  the  different  classes  of  exhibits  all  over  the  place  has 
been  a  subject  of  some  talk  and  dissatisfaction  ;  certainly  it  is  a  pity,  but 
after  going  over  the  whole  of  the  rooms  two  or  three  times,  and  taking 
into  consideration  the  general  effect  of  the  walls  as  they  stand  finished,  it 
seems  to  me  that  some  such  mixture  was  unavoidable.  It  certainly  would 
have  been  a  very  patchy  affair  had  each  class  been  kept  by  itself,  whei'e 
in  lots  of  cases  frames  and  shapes  could  not  have  been  fitted  anyhow. 

The  general  effect  is  good,  and  it  is  the  judges,  I  fancy,  that  will  be 
most  inconvenienced  by  the  spreading  out.  This  has,  however,  been 
made  as  easy  as  possible  under  the  adverse  circumstances,  as  the 
Executive  have  had  all  the  pictures  legibly  marked,  each  the  class  to  which 
they  belong. 

The  first  picture  noted  in  the  catalogue  is  At  the  Dawn,  by  Mr.  Hume. 
It  is  shown  to  illustrate  Professor  Charles'  experiment — which  he  made 
in  a  course  of  lectures  to  his  students  in  1780 — producing  a  silhouette  in 
white  on  a  black  ground,  the  medium  being  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  chloride  of  silver,  but  having  no  fixing  agent,  it 
fled  on  exposure  to  light.  This  picture  of  Mr.  Hume's  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  finished  result,  but  does  not  convey  to  the  tyro  the  experiment 
half  so  well  as  the  pictures  used  in  the  illustration  of  this  subject  where  the 
sitter  is  seen  and  the  head  shadow  is  shown  black  on  the  white  paper 
during  exposure.  In  this  North  itoom  Mr.  Gambier  Bolton  makes  a  line 
show  of  his  animal  pictures,  there  being  a  series  of  some  twenty  frames, 
and,  to  the  visitor,  possessing  the  advantages  of  being  pretty  nearly  hung 
together.  To  those  of  us  who  heard  Mr.  Bolton,  at  Chester,  describe  the 
trials  and  difficulties  attendant  on  this  class  of  photography,  we  cannot 
but  wonder  at  the  high  grade  of  proficiency  that  he  has  attained,  judging 
from  the  fine  productions  here  exhibited.  The  Zebras  (90)  and  Housed 
(97)  specially  attracted  our  attention  ;  but  every  picture  in  his  exhibit  has 
some  special  points  of  its  own,  showing  how  much  at  home  Mr.  Bolton 
must  be  photographing  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  animals,  especially 
when  he  himself  tells  us  that  none  of  his  pictures  (as  a  rule)  are  produced 
by  instantaneous  shots,  but  that  the  average  exposure  is  from  one  to  two 
seconds.  But  he  also  tells  us  that  he  has  made  as  many  as  fifty 
exposures  before  he  has  obtained  a  result  to  liis  satisfaction. 

However,  it  was  not  "  love's  labour  lost,"  for  the  warrant  of  wonderful 
success  is  to  be  seen  on  these  walls. 
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B<ijlaniiiT*»  weika  mre  one  of  tb*  moit  praniiieat  faUiina  in  thii  room. 
Wa  j^etMutm  hvit  alwajs  been  ranked  amoogit  the  finest  artistic  photo- 
gntfwe  pmduetioes,  and  gQeh  a  Roodl;  eolWtion  of  the  master's  work  as 
W»m^  gatbavti  togetbet  hoe  is  M  itaalt  worth  eocniiig  a  long  waj  to 
tM.  The  moil  frominent  pietoie  in  the  set  in  Tht  Two  H'ayt  of  Life, 
•  aletar*  that  itmtu  th*  d^  of  ita  iiiliodttinn  ap  to  the  pnaent  time  baa 
hMB  oonaid«r«l  od*  of  the  moat  teiihad  piaeea  ol  artiMe  photography, 


In 


he 


Mb  as  c««h4»  eoneeptica  and  aaaestiaa. 
portraTa  •  jiwlti  being  gnided  by  Wiidoa  and  Experienea  oa  to  lodiMtry 
•ad  a  happy  taton,  whilst  anotbar  yoatb  is  being  lad  by  the  Dissipations 
of  Life  which  tread  the  paths  ti  UIsaeBs,  Drankannaas,  and  Mnrder. 
With  a  lot  of  Degati*«a  eoakfaiad  to  tsU  soch  a  story,  and  prodoee 
aoefa  aa  cfleet  aa  iiwiiawili  ilaalf  to  aU  who  sea  it,  it  aoiely  the  work  of 


A  good  axampie  ol  Mis.  Jolia  Caiii«ttm'«  work  will  be  found.  No.  46 — 
A  Utad  of  BtrtehtL  I  saw  it  noted  the  oilier  d^  that  some  of  this 
lady's  n«0Ui*es  bad  been  so  worked  op  that  the  pietnrae  taken  from 
tken  were  past  neognitioo.  This  pietwe  has  ao  soefa  defect,  all  the 
faoa  markiafs  being  clearly  iodiealad. 

Sa  07  ia  a pietnra  ol  soma  inlirrt.  baiag  an  aalaixed  pbotogiaph  ol 
l>agiiam,  tant  by  William  Iioag. 

Tin  m.  !■  MilaiMiasiil  iif  Tin  TiHiiil  hj  Miiffsl  rilliilininh  Itis noted 
as  haviai  toMi  Inmb  in  IMl,  and  llMt  that  was  the  only  time  he  ever 
sal  far  Ua  afcntayih      It  ia  a  good  pic«are. 

This  exUfattioD  eon  tains  a  moofa  Vmtff  pnnwatiou  tt  big  work  than 
i*  osoal  ia  pbotogr^)hie  sbowa,  balk  ditwet  and  anlaised.  Wa  mean 
work  ihovB  hj  pbotogiasbets  ttwwiTrs.  and  laaa  o<  tha  piolsa 
•ional  enlafgar  elaawat.  Tbia  ia  m  adreatnre  showiag  progrwa.  and 
most  of  ttMas  pietaica  an  abowa  l|f  fbat-rate  maa,  anob  aa  Crooka, 


MoOat,  lj<M>>  8a«7«r.  Wane.  Tamy,  Wane  A  Allaa.  Wamerke,  drc,  all 
'     '  I  are  boand  to  saeara  Iba  atlantion  of  tba  teas  adTaneed 


ol  wfaoaa  adibito 

worksn  who  tram  good  example  wish  to  lean. 

Ifr.  Croobs'a  abow  ia  large  and  all  ovar  fine.  Amnwgit  his  pieturee  is 
a  set  ol  eight,  from  Noa.  878  to  tU.  Tba  set  of  "  Jadgia  "  we  wottld  call 
ihem,  banning  with  Wellwood  Bad  finishing  with  Bobertson.  The 
■odaesd  ia  a  pailaet  stody.  It  looka  aa  it  aaeh 
■ad  witbeat  iflert  and  aneonaeioaaly,  ptodaeiBg 
t  aiHaHa  tawJta.  baiag  ao  aalawl  that  art  ia  hiddao.  Than  is 
also  aomalbiag  aaw  in  tmmtag  bars.  Tba  pietarsa  an  teamed  to  the 
•dgs  tHlboat  laaagin,  tha  frame  Maaif  being  a  blaok  aionlding  with 
narrv*  laaay  foU  odga  aast  tba  aialais,  giving  to  tbam  aa  old-world 
artiatie  aSeigl  vary  plaaatng  and  nattaa  in  iu  way.    Anotbar  pietore  of 


TBiial7  d  poaa  hai 


Mow  m  (M.  Pnirrrirtif).  — This  is  a  larxc  head,  in  platinotype, 
ptiBtad  ia  a  rich  wana  tooa,  aaaaiagly  ontouched.  The  play  of  light  is 
MaiillhiTlj!  maaagad;  aad  IbM  aletora  certainly  stands  oat  aa  one  of 
Iba  iaakaiaa  d  tha  ashibitioa.  we^ais  iodlncd  to  think,  bowerer,  that  a 
Httte  m«a  detail  shown  at  the  baefc  ol  the  aobjeot's  head  woald  have 
bean  aa  advaati^B,  bat  sappoaa  that  tlie  dsrkneas  is  the  artist  carrying 
oal  Iris  owa  idaat,  lalbar  tbaa  tbal  tba  very  dark  part  ia  dne  to  onder- 
csMW  la  lbs  BSfstissi. 

kr.  Craoka  alao  abowa  bis  Cmtrtmtim  Gron  (Ko.  S7S),  which  at  a 
glaaea  ons  aaas  wbat  a  flae  work  of  art  it  it.  The  blending  ol  the  pic- 
tosaqaa  witb  Ibe  prlmaiy  objset  far  which  the  pietore  waa  taken,  viz., 
tbs  graep,  waa  aa  inspiration,  aad  Ibe  pnxloction  a  work  of  art  When 
oae  laiasiiiliaii  that  this  pictarswaa  predoeed  with  but  one  plate  expoaed, 
tha  higb  aatara  ol  Ibe  laaolla  are  vary  marked. 

Mk.  Ayloo'a  pialaias  si*  lbs  aast  exhibit,  eloae  by,  and  the  work  he 
abow8,whiab  to  aonMaaqaaalitj.spsakawaU  tor  biaartiatio  ability.  He 
exhibita  a  aailaa  ol  eaUast  iiililiaia  (Ho.  S»7),  which,  by  the  way,  are 
hong  far  loo  low  to  do  tbam  JoaliSB,  either  tram  the  exhiUtor'a  or  the 
Tisitor'*  point  ol  tIsw.  Oaa  doaa  act  aare  to  ramaia  long  on  one's  koeea 
lo  look  at  pbotogiapha.  Thaas  aablaal  pottimiu,  both  as  leprda  arrange- 
maat  aad  ligbtng.  ars  wneltoat    Tbcy  are  printed  in  ptetmotrpe. 

Ko.  40>  lili—  M.  BmrtltU).  by  tba  aame  artist,  is  aa  sxampia  oa  opal 
"I  a  laf«a  naa,  ia  aatfaoa  of  a  rM)  brown  lone— a  eharmhig  pietors.  And 
tbs ooap alw^s  ol  it— Xou  dOS  (OfwrfeMMrvn  of  tht  laU  PTo/,..„r 
/ia^^ewr)— is  alao  an  opal  anlawainant  ol  considarable  dimensions : 
<«s  abeald  Ibink  that  it  Is  afaoot  M  ■  S4,  or  thereby.  This  picture  shows 
ileHssIs  JImt—t  ia  tha  amngemsat.  XanT  more  of  Mr.  Ajton's  pictarcH 
VIS  to  bs  aasB  ia  Ibto  loam.  AU  ol  Ibsm,  lanre  snd  amall,  arc  telling  and 
:iltrastiTS  pistaiss. 

Ho.  tn—A  brasids  sriat  by  Twmf  A  Co.,  namcH  '>">  '  -k/^nzie 
folk,  la  a  daiw  ol  a  rulags  asaos  eaialDlly  worked  i  <Uly, 

rary  pertsal  aad  qoUa  tise  from  Iba  black  shadows  v  -  ul  xo 

oAsn  to  be  looad  ia  bromide  work. 

Mo.  440.— £i«v<M  BthbUt — A  platiaolype  by  the  well-known  artiHt, 
Marshall  Wane.  Tbia  artislis  pislim  rep[e»enu  a  girl  sitting  on  a  bank 
looking  at  the  soap  babUsa  wUsh  aba  has  ja<t  blown  floatini;  in  the  air. 
Hawerer.  tbia  Is  bat  oos  alstaia  oat  ol  man;  ahown  in  this  exhibition 
I  by  Ibe  sans  eaitni  haal,  aB  si  which  are  omjoeetionably  line 

d  addiag  to  thsss  lbs  fndasMoaii  of  Wane  A  Allan,  ahown  in 

galleriea  Mao,  aad  Ibe  work  ol  Mr.  Allan,  who  condocts  the  Ayr 
ssi.  wa  hava  qaile  a  seriss  of  pbolORrapbo,  attractive  and  telling, 
■bowlaf  fine  eoosspMoa  wall  osnlsd  oaL 

Mr.  Mm  MsAat  sbsws  a  sollsstioa  ot  pictares  which  for  grace  of  pose 
aad  U#ridta«  of  lbs  aabisst  •!•  •»  that  conld  bs  dssirsd.    Ons  of  tbs 


highest  artistie  esamplee  is  No.  463,  Mn,  Argvlc  Jinbertton.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  pictares  in  the  exhibition.  It  is  printed  in  carbon  of  a  rich,  warm 
tone,  every  line  of  the  composition  is  harmonious,  and  to  the  looker-on 
produces  an  emotional  rather  than  a  critical  feeling,  which  Is  a  sure  sign 
of  more  than  technical  excellence.  Then  No.  486,  Three  little  girU  at  a 
Cottage  iriii<fi/ir— carbon  on  opal.  This  picture  also  possesses  exquisite 
delicacy  and  beauty,  perhaps  rather  too  much  worked  ap,  but  it  is  very 
charming  for  all  thnt.  Moffat's  collected  exhibit  is  sure  to  create  its  own 
share  of  attention,  it  is  ao  strikinKly  observable. 

The  Autotype  Company,  who  stand  to  the  forefront  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  carbon  process  and  carbon  productions,  are  here  well  repre- 
aeoted.  All  their  work,  as  might  be  expected,  is  of  the  highest  class,  and 
no  one  can  make  a  cardul  atndy  of  their  pnxluotions  without  feeling  that 
in  the  haad^  ot  the  photographer  here  stands,  despite  all  competition, 
one  of  the  best  permanent  processes  yet  existing,  m  spite  of  the  many 
others  that  d  aster  round. 


euv  filiitonal  (Stable. 


Th«  Sthand  Maua/.ixk. 


t  Burlclfh-street,  Strand. 

Thx  first  number  of  this  much  talked-of  magazine  is  before  us.  If 
subssquent  numbers  are  equal  to  this  one  then  assuredly  the  Strotid 
Magawme  has  come  to  star.  It  seems  to  be  run  on  the  lines  of  well- 
known  American  msgsunes,  soch  as  Harptn'*  MontUy,  being  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  really  well-execateid  en^jTSTinga.  and  at  naif 
their  price.  In  the  series  of  portraits  of  celebntiee  we  have  in  somo 
easea  portraits  from  chiUhood  up  to  date.  Of  |{ev.  C.  II.  Spart(eoa 
thus  we  have  four,  the  earbeat  when  twenty-one  yean  of  age ;  three 
of  Profeaaor  Blackie,  oas  showing  the  boy  at  five  Tears,  the  latest  the 
veteran  at  eighty.  TeoByaoir,  twi] ;  KUen  Terry,  four ;  Henry  Irving, 
four :  Algernon  C.  Swinburne,  two ;  Sir  John  Lubbock,  three ;  and 
H.  Kider  Haggard,  four,  ranging  in  his  case  from  ages  three  to 
thirty-four. 

The  literary  i>ortion  is  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  It  opens  with  a 
description,  hintorical  and  pictorial,  of  the  Strand,  followed  \>j 
articles  of  an  attractive  and  instnictive  nature.  With  this  number  is 
presented  a  copy  in  colour  of  a  hamorous  lioyal  Academy  picture, 
20  X  18  inches.  ' 

Common  Inskcts  as  sbk.v  tiikouou  tuk  Microsoops. 

Loadoa :  Mvwton  A  Co.,  3,  Fleet-itrMt, 

This  pamphlet  of  eighteen  pages  is  intended  as  an  accompaniment  to 
a  set  of  tnirty-seveo  micro-photographs  made  by  Mr.  1.  E.  Fresh- 
water, and  prepared  as  lantern  tlidi's  by  Messrs.  Newton  k  Co.  Mr. 
Freshwater,  being  an  kabUur  of  the  various  London  photographic 
duba  and  societies,  knows  well  the  lequ'iremeDts  of  a  high-class 
lantern  slide,  so  that  this  dement  in  the  series  may  be  assumed  to  be 
all  ihsT  ]ft  required.  The  pren^-nt  brochure  forma  a  popular  descriptive 
lecCtD^  quite  devoid  of  term!)  hard  to  be  understood,  but  from  which 
much  tiseful  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  many  of  our  small  and  often 
unloved  fellow-beings  may  be  derived. 


A    CAMRBA    PlUMH  iNDlrATOII. 

SOMK  individuals,  but  some  only,  can  at  a  glance  tell 
whether  their  cawurn  is  placed  level  or  not.  In  the  in- 
terests of  the  many  who  are  nut  Uius  gifted,  the  Tbornton- 
Picard  Manufacturing  Company  have  prepared  a  neat  little 
plumb  indicator,  which  when  screwed  on  tlie  camera,  shows 
at  a  glance  whether  or  not  it  is  placed  level.  From  the 
adjoinintr  cut,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  consists  of  a  pendant 
of  flat  bras*  suspended  freely  by  a  screw  at  the  top  and 
pr>-8erving  always  a  vertical  position.  When  the  bottom 
point  of  this  pendant  is  opposite  to  a  mark  on  the  base 
plate,  then  is  the  camera  level.  The  price  is  so  low  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  any  one  making  it  for  himself. 


BECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLTOATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  19,658.— "  !  Photogrniihir  Filim."    Commimicatelby O. 

Kastman.     Coi  i.     A.  J.  ttovLT.- fMedJJremil>rr  2,  MWl 

No.  19,672.  ••  liNiTpv.  I  iii"t<n;rn|iliir  Batlis."  Communicated  liv  C.  Mon- 
nler.    II.  II.  Lake.    />,i/-,i  //■■■,„i„,  2,  1890. 

No.  19,714.  — "Inipruved  Kociit-siug  AttacliiiicDt  for  FhotogrepUc  Instru- 
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naUr    Communicatod  by  F.  Quimby.    J.  P.  Bxrvr.~n>ttfd  December  3, 

1890. 

No  19  733  — "  ImpTovonients  in  ami  eomiectc<l  with  Flash  Lamps  for  Photo- 
giiphic  PvirtioHes."    R.  SlJXnsBY.-/>«/"/  H>-ennber  3,  1890. 

So  19  788.—"  ImjiroTeiuents  in  Photographic  Cameras. '  C.  H.  B.^ISBS.— 
MeHDice>iherZ,im.  ,     ,   ™   x         i,- 

\'o  19  707— "ImprovemenU  relating  to  the  Removal  of  Photographic 
PUt«  from  Storing  Boxes  into  Expasing  Frames."  R.  E»oelhorh.-Z)«^<y« 
b^^nnUr  i.  ISaO. 

No  19,907.— '"The  Hnnvood' Detective  Hand  Camera.  P.  J.  Harriscto>- 
•nil  V.  W.  Wood.— /V/«i!  h-crmher^,  1890. 

No  19  933.—"  Improvements  in  tlie  Manufacture  of  Lamps  or  Lanterns  for 
Photographic  I'urpose.s."    J.  B.  Brooks.— /)«/«<  J)ecmher  6,  1890. 

\o  19  934  — "  Improvements  in  the  Mannfactnre  of  Boxes  and  Frames  for 
Holdivg'and  Snspending  Glasses,  NcKatives,  Cards,  Plates,  and  the  lilce,  for 
Photographic  Purposes."    J.  B.  Bbook.s.— />«/rti!  l),-cemler  6,  1S90. 

No.  19,935.— "Improvements  in  the.Manufactare  of  Batli  Levers  for  Photo- 
graphic Pnrpoaes."    J.  B.  Brooks.— />ato/  Decembtr  6,  1890. 


PATENTS  COMPLETED. 

IMPROVEMEXTS  IN  .\ND  CONNECTED  WITH  PH0T0<:RAPHIC  CAMERAS. 

Xo.  1-203.  David  Carter,  15,  Gerrard-street,  Wanvick;  Warwickshire.- 
Nmemher  15,  1890. 
He  places  sensitive  plates  in  tlie  uppcrpart  of  an  arrangement  like  the  ordinary 
plate  box,  but  ileeper  (either  in  the  grooves  direct),  in  which  case  they  would 
have  to  be  backed  with  an  opaque  material  or  by  preference  into  sheaths,  and 
after  exposure  by  one  motion,  dropping  from  the  upper  part  to  the  lower  out 
of  the  rays  of  light. 

iMPBOVDIEilTS  ni  THE  PRODVrTION  AND  RkI-RESEXTATION  OK  ISSTANTANEOU.S 

Photographic  Pjctukes. 
No.  12,921.    Wordsworth  Donisthokpk,  32,  Pembridge-vill.-us,  Bayswater, 
Middlesex,  and  Wli,u,VM  CaRR  Crofts,  We.stniinster-chaml«rs, 
7,  Victoria-street,  Westminster. — Nmemher  15,  1890. 
This  invention  has  for  its  object  improvements  in  the  production  and  repre- 
sentation of  in.stantaiieoHs  photographic  pictures. 

The  pictiires  are  produced  ujion  a  sensitive  fibn  or  surface  carried  by  a  long 
roll  of  paper  or  other  material. 

The  roll  is  continuously  unwound  from  one  iivwm  and  wound  upon  another, 
and  in  its  passage  a  series  of  images  are  sncce.ssively  throAvii  upon  it  by  a 
photographic  lens.  A  screen  is  provided  between  the  lens  and  the  exposed 
aentitive  surface.  Tliis  screen  travels  out  of  the  way  to  permit  the  image  to 
bll  on  the  sensitive  surface,  and  covers  the  lens  again  as  .soon  as  the  exposure 
is  complete.  These  operations  take  jilace  with  regularity,  and,  usually,  great 
rapidity,  so  that  several  pictures  are  taken  in  each  second  during  the  time  that 
tb«  apparatus  remains  at  work,  which  will  be  for  many  successive  seconds, 
indeed,  for  any  length  of  time  which  may  be  desired.  Tlie  scene  selected  for 
photographic  presentation  will  be  one  of  constant  movement :  for  example,  a 
rtreet  scene,  so  that  each  picture  will  differ  slightly  from  the  preceding  and 
succeeding  pictures. 

The  camera  may  be  arranged  in  the  following  manner  : — In  the  fore  part  is 
the  lens,  and  immediately  liehind  the  lens  the  screen  which  regulates  the 
instAntaneous  exposures.  Tliis  screen  may  be  an  endless  band  passing  around 
pulleys,  ami  travelling  at  high  velocity.  In  the  band  there  are  two  perforations 
or  aperture",  and  twice  in  each  rotation  of  the  band  these  jierforations  coincide, 
and  the  light  is  then  able  to  |>a«8  from  the  lens  through  tlie  i>erforations  ou  to 
the  sentitive  surface.  The  lens  forms  the  scene  upon  the  sensitive  surface. 
The  focus  is  accurately  adjusted  before  commencing  the  operation  l)y  tlie  aid  of 
a  slide,  on  which  there  is  a  focussing  gla.ss  and  guide  rollers,  over  which  the 
continuous  sensitive  pa^ler  or  material  passes. 

The  screen  and  the  winding  apparatus  are  so  geared  together  that  the  sensi- 
tive surface  travels  the  distance  necessary  to  seiiarate  the  pictures  between  one 
•xposnie  and  another.  In  place  of  the  travelling  perforated  belt  a  disc  per- 
Ibntcd  with  a  narrow  slit  and  ilriven  by  bevil  wheels  may  serve  the  purpose. 
After  the  pictures  have  been  taken  the  roll  is  removed  from  the  camera  .ind  the 

Cures  u]»on  it  are  developed  in  the  oniinary  manner.  From  this  continuous 
d  of  negative  pictures  a  similar  Imnd  of  positive  )>ictures  is  pro<luced 
and  rendered  trans]iarent  by  the  application  of  vaseline  or  v.oseliue  oil,  or  by 
any  other  suitable  process. 

For  the  exhibition  of  the  ))ictures  a  lanthom  sinjilor  to  the  ordinary  magic 
lanthom  (m  if  a  nnn-transnarent  positive  band  is  used,  then  a  lanthom' similar 
'^  "  ■    lantlioni)  is  eniiiloyed,  in  which  a  brilliant  intermittent 

•"  '■  "le'l.    Tlie  lanthom  is  jirovided  with   condensing  .ind 

■  lie  aid  of  which  the  light,  after  having  jiassed  through  the 


fo- 


traiiMijireiit  i.o.-itnf  pictures,  is  focusse<l  ujion  a  screen.  Fjicli  picture  is  thus 
exhibited  only  by  one  Hash  of  the  intermittent  light,  for  the  band  of  pictures 
travels  on,  .ind  by  the  time  the  next  flash  occurs  another  picture  is  in  place.  Thus 
several  pictures  are  exhibited  tipou  llic  screen  in  each  second  of  time  through- 
out the  wholo  ].(rio<l  of  exhibition,  which  will  usually  be  approximately  the 
?»°'«»»,"  I  in  taking  the  pictures.     The  change  from  picture  to  pic- 

. .    V  '''        '■'*'''  "  ""  '■"l''''  (abo"'  »«™»  flashes  per  second)  as 

"?' ">  ■>^' )'  'lie  eye,  and  the  appearance  ou  the  Mreen  is  that  of  a 

picture  in  which  the  animate  and  other  ol.jects  exhibited  are  in  movement  In 
order  that  the  flash  may  synchronise  accurately  with  the  picture  in  position, 
cwUet  pie.es  are  provided  upon  the  travelling  band,  ancf  by  the  passage  of 
»e»e  Ui«  fliishes  are  determined.  Or  a  continuous  light,  electric  or  other,  mav 
oe  nsert  ami  the  recurring  flashes  obtained  by  a  perforated  screen  travelling  at 
niKti  velocity  as  in  the  camera  almve  describe.!,  tTie  coincidence  of  the  Hashes 
dtatawfu-'ll"  "'  T'^'i  f''":ff»'ve  picture  being  ensured  by  increasing  or 
OUnlnisbing  tb«  speed  of  the  travelling  band  of  pictures  by  an  arrangeincnt 


for  the  insertion  or  withdrawal  of  a  tapering  driving  drum  or  otlier  appropriate 
means. 

An  Improved  Holder  for  Adju-stino  Limelight  Jets  in  Optical  Laniersst 

and  the  like. 
No  18,453.    Henrt  Stasiforth,  62,  Fitzwilliam-street,  ShefBeld,  Yorkshire. 

_3-or«H/;cr  15,  1890. 
For  the  raising  and  lowering,  adjusting  and  centring,  limelight  jets  in  optical 
lanterns  and  the  like  I  construct  a  screw  thread,  with  appliances  for  the 
clamping  of  the  jet  holder  on  to  a  brass  plate  or  stage,  working  horizontally 
upon  guides  at  each  side.  Attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  screw  thread  is 
fixed  a  brass  wheel  with  a  corresponding  screw  thread,  which  is  inserted  into 
a  slot  below,  so  that  by  revolving  the  wheel  the  brass  plate  or  stage  holding 
the  jet  clamps  is  raised  or  lowered. 
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MEETINGS   OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


Date  ol  Meeting. 


Name  of  Society. 


December  16 
16 
Ifi 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
••  17 

18 


North  London 

Glasgow  &  West  of  Scolhmd  Am. 

Bolton  Club  

Bristol  aud  W.  of  Eng.  Amateur 

Bury    

Hyde    

Manchester  Camera  Club i... 

Edinbnrprh  Photo.  Club 

Photographic  Club 

London  and  Provincial 


Place  of  Meeting. 


WeUbigton  Hall,  Islington,  N. 
180,  West  Eegent-street,  Glasgow. 
The  Studio,  Clmncery-laue,  Bolton. 
Qneeu's  Hotel,  Cliftoa. 


Victoria  Hotel. 

5,  St.  Andrew-square. 

Anderton'3  Hotel, Fleet-Etreet,E.C,. 

Masons  Hall  Tavern,  Basinghall-st. - 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Dkckmber  9.— Ordinary  meeting.— Tlie  President  (Mr.  J.  Glaisher,  F.R.S.)  in. 
the  chair. 

It  had  been  announced  that  a  paper  on  Photnrjrapliy  applied  to  Aslronmny, 
by  E.  W.  Maunder,  F.R.A.S.,  would  be  read  ;  but  a  dilliculty  having  been 
raised  as  to  the  use  of  limelight  in  the  gallery  during  the  period  of  the  Water 
Colour  Society'.s  Exhibition,  and  the  paper  requiring  the  use  of  the  optical 
lantern  for  illustration,  it  had  been  decided  to  ilefer  the  reading  of  it  until  the 
January  meeting,  which  would  be  held  in  the  Society's  new  premises  at  50, 
Great  Russell-street. 

The  Treasuukr  (Mr.  W.  S.  Bird)  then  gave  some  details  concerning  these- 
premises,  and  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  hours  as  to  which  they  .should' 
be  available  for  the  use  of  the  members,  .lud  it  was  eventually  decided  that 
they  should  be  open  daily  from  two  till  half-past  nine,  except  .luring  the 
month  of  August,  when  they  will  be  closed  for  vacation.  The  ordinary  and 
technical  meetings  will  generally  be  held  there,  but  for  special  occasions,  when 
large  gatherings  are  anticipated,  the  Gallcrj-  in  Pall  Mall  in  present  use  will  be 
available.  The  Treasurer  also  mentioned  that  as  there  was  now  room  for  a 
libr.iry  and  collection  of  things  interesting  to  photographers,  the  Premises 
Committee  were  prepared  to  accept  gifts  of  hooks  aud  such  articles  as  would 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  photographic  museum. 

Mr.  Leon  Warskrke  wished  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Society 
was  in  receipt  of  a  portion  only  of  the  periodical  photographic  literature  of 
France  and  Germany,  and  sugge.sted  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for  a 
more  complete  supply. 

Mr.  T.  Sebastian  Davis  suggested  that  a  collection  should  also  be  made  of 
historical  photographs. 

The  Treasurer  said  that  the  members  had  before  them  in  the  current 
number  of  their  Society's  journal  some  propositions  with  regard  to  the  Photo- 
graphic Institute.  These  proposals  included  a  large  scheme  and  a  smaller  one. 
The  large  scheme  he  looked  upon  as  Ijelonging  to  the  future,  but  as  one  to 
which  the  Society  might  act  as  nursing  mother.  There  was  a  probability  that 
if  the  practicability  of  the  Institute  .ind  its  utility  could  be  sufficiently  demon- 
strated, it  would  be  largely  aided  from  the  funds  of  City  Corporations,  but  it 
would  be  well  in  the  lirst  instance  to  obtain  tlie  opinion  of  societies  .ind  tnides 
engaged  in  pliotography  to  see  what  funds  would  be  contributed  by  them.  He 
felt  that  to  start  with  any  chance  of  success  they  must  begin  at  home.  If  they 
found  suflicient  support  the  Institute  would  be  a  most  valuable  one.  At 
Berlin  the  St.ite  aided  a  Photographic  Institute,  but  here  we  must  help  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  T.  S.\muel  moved  that  the  pro.ject  be  submitted  in  the  form  of  a  circular 
letter  to  the  different  provincial  societies,  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  the  photo- 
graphic public  generally  on  the  schemes  submitted  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  A.  Chap.man  Jones,  in  seconding  the  motion,  said  th,it  it  seemed  to 
him  that  if  there  was  to  be  an  institution,  there  were  a  great  many  societies 
that  might  be  expected  to  help — not  such  societies  as  partook  chiefly  of  the 
social  character,  but  those  of  a  more  .scientific  bent. 

Mr.  W.  Bedkoed  thought  they  should  not  be  much  influenced  by  the 
amount  which  they  wouM  be  likely  to  get  in  this  way ;  photography  was 
certainly  an  art  and  science  that  should  receive  aid  from  some  of  the  accumu- 
lated wealth  of  the  City  bodies.  He  thought  they  could  not  look  to  societies 
for  very  much  m.aterial  assistance. 

The  motion  was  then  earned. 

The  following  were  elected  members  : — Messrs.  .T.  E.  Austin,  L.  C.  Bennett, 
B.  Yorke  Bevan,  Louis  M.  Biden,  Shapoor  N.  Bhedwar,  F.  C.  Cenibraiio,  L. 
E.  Clift,  H.  Cooper,  J.  H.  Craigie,  Captain  H.  dirties,  J.  C.  Douglas,  D.  T. 
English,  F.  M.  Gowar,  C.  F.  iHayward.  S.  G.  Johnson,  W.  F.  Kimberley, 
Major  H.  G.  Kemh.ardt,  Lieutenant  W.  G.  Leslie,  A.  JIaskell,  L.  Mitcliell,  H. 
Saiidiland,  E.  Scamell,  E.  Spencer,  J.  Wiltshire,  L.  E.  Westrop,  H.  H.  Sohultz- 
Young ;  and  Mesdames  W.  P.  Arnott  and  E.  G.  Wri^ey. 
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DacBniK  4,— Mr.  E.  llifton  iu  the  chair. 

Kr.  A.  UAcm  aid  tbat  he  had  bom  BMUas  ezparinMoto  with  m  Tiew  to 
thmw  «a>  IMt  oa  tlw  ••■«  ot  Ikt  tiW|Mn»t  wot*  vUdi  MOMtinM* 
anoMnd  in  e^Mio-hraaUe  pItfMi  bi  tk*  apoU  »hii&  upMRd  on  gdattna 
piitm  ha  had  alwaja  haen  «Me  to  Bad  a  awlm.    With  eeUodioa  nnnloiaB  the 

'  "~- Ha  hail  aa  laaMon  that  ipm  tpota  fneljr,  ui<l 

it  the.iiMiU  ilunrad  thamKlven 
I  thowed  ae  ipoti  e*«a  where 


m  cMtiMT  »  Plato  aad  tprialdiag  daal  «■ 
vftanvirttaAillMlihIlao.    AaolkvMMl 


llr.Ga 


riiaOar  dart  kadhaaai|irtaklada|M«  a*  Mto  before  diyiac.  He  thooght  it 
iwwililc  ttet  where  epole  dU  ast  oeear  Iha  «mnl«ioa  ooulaiaad  oaly  plain  bro- 
■Me,  whiht  that  vhieb  gt<n  apote  oadwAaithad  sot  baan  wdl  wuhed. 

oftlMAnB<irOi«aa,CM^4iRt*BD,  tbea axplaiaed  tba  action 

iMatlll  llimi  i1 anlialeil  hj  ilaiiilii]i<in 

'  aad  eipoaad  to  lUtt  aadar 

"  palt«BiL    Mr.  Gracn 

laa  HtaMCB  BvooenSi 

l>Tl%ht, 


taU 


aaialilaar 


waanrif 
■Maaada 


|Miha|ia  laa  HtaMca  laooeaSi 


pilattai 
tanlaai 
■idtlMi 

teaartel  npaa  tkittet 
M  ia  tUi  caea  tkan  waa  a  new     . 
eoapoaad.    PriaraUaa  «ai  a  rabrtaaea  I 
withoat  a  ■mdaat.  aad  it  wia  e«i7 
«allad  iapaia.     Whaa  tka  Mnfe 
aalatioa  aC  altnaa  arid,  tka  prion 

aanpoaHL  A  piece  e(  cattoa  bhrta  atMaialag  diajo-primoliaa  paaaad  into 
■alatiaae  of  nrtoua  lafaataacai  took  lartaae  ooloun.  Keeotdaa  frra  drap 
r Mlaltaa pndaaad artMM^  Md another nvflib    Tkeaelioaor 


dajjailaia  ty  the  daeomporiUoa  or  aa  otgaaie 
brtaaea  ttal  pnaeeatd  tha  wupaity  oC  dyetag 
Itardrei^iatkaiBthai 


rhaa  tka  Mnfe  dMi  Wtflk  priainUaa  waa  tnatod  with  a 
arid,  tka  prlrndto  ktMtoa  conTCttad  into  a  diasatiaad 


li^waatoJiioiMilkadlw 


^aad 


A  eaaiplaww  akowa  tavMck  the  groaadwaa  tkaa 
la  vaen.     Kor  aaek  pmtatm  a*  tofjimg 


...      -  V»—.*t 

••l«r<ede  tka  hiae  prouaa,  o*ar 

lor*  aenaitin,  ao  tkai  pateto  were 

of  light  dauaaiBoaad  tka  aaaaitlre 

Mm  with  pfcieli  aad  aadaaa.     If 


tkb 


>apoatytfcaaaaalaMBaa.wkkfctkaw>»»  acted  aidawlaawa  ky  <  .  .. 
tka  coktar  where  tka  eatataaea  kad  klM  Biotected  tnm  the  ligM.  Uadar 
tka  IhAt  tka  oraaga  cofcwr  oT  diaa»«ritoribe  becaaia  nhaagil  to  pala  r*ilow, 
aotkat  it  waa  poaatMateJiiga  aflia  MlillU  by  tka  eotoar  kafcra  dayalop- 
wmrnt  TV>faMjgaMittaitNMifc%W>iineai«aiettlyii  iiiMj  to  waafc 
tkabtek.  TkapaiBla<iraliniidlaMMMil^likowe>,lywaak»attoad>ny 
btown,batawaakiolBtiBaoftoitaihart<Wiiil  Wtaetoratkepaiplaeoloar. 
There  ivKiaiBad  a  yellow eflM  ia  tka  aafciaiiiiii  I  parta  wkkk  waa  aot  ohjee- 
•Ue  la  nae  <aaaa,  bat  tt  eoald  ha  MMad^  aabeaqaaat  tnatoHat  wttk 

»a  pu^  dt 
waa  kMod  tkat,  to'  waia  extent,  M 

■Vhidi  it  kad  tka  great  ailranlage  of  kaiag  aMre  MnaiUn,aoi 
aaickly  oUahiad  by  it    Tka  aatfaa 

MadTMai  nwimd  »  »c>P*M*  af  •»  ^ 

I  plate  amMwl  witk  tka  iHaw  trtiiiilliit  war  aEpawl  to  Ugkt  and 
■4>aMkLkaMilMorBki«g«afMw<n  ginaoat  Aa  mwhartlnB  kad 
latoletoMtotaateatkaiawaat  af  bm  o*ol*t<i.  aad  tkayladtand  tkat 

■■mill  ■■■  iiarllj  irkil  Iftj  ri1  nf-it-  '  —  "- r*^  **"'  the 

pandwaadacoaipoaad.  Tkcyhadalaotaaadthatthrdlamcompoanaor 

■  toOBltoa  waeagraatdaalBOraaiaillieetkaaingclatiua.    Woolaad 

•Ok  w««a  Jiaa  lawilifa  tkaa  ealtaa,  hat  awt*  ao  tkaa  jptotlaii    Tkay  kad 

oiat  to  tka  eoartaahaHkatftaaawaa— iwM  waaaakatwuii —Win  ttaa 

nflaaryalkawapaper.  Rkad kaMt^bwead  tkat  iaaaariyaBaana  tka  pattaa 

•  «ialaHHtae«tmagonlh?l«ck  ortbeCtbrieafon  theftont.    It  waa  thrralhre 

Tidaat  tkat  ydlow  light  wm  aetire  aa  tke  mtnponnd,  an  what  naekeil  the 

tk«  rtla  ar  tta  Mrta  aMM  haea  paHd  tkraogh  tka  atroagiy  aokMiad  aatariaL 

rh0ka<  akoprtrttd  tlM«ai)ia|(ta»«rM  d«|>  a  wDaw  tkrt  ao  Art  waa 

radaaataaapiaeearalkaMapapvapaaadaadertkaaMMglaaL  Tkeykad 

tpoaMl  the  material  (n  tke  (peetram  aad  traod  that  tka  afcet  waa  vary  mach 

jwanb  tba  1*1  «n.l,  an.l  tkcy  ha>l  lieea  able  t«  photoaaph  the  D  llnea.    The 

•naliMMiarttoawwolittktolkertoklartkablaelitklaBliae  ia  tkaragioo 

of  tka  Mai  r»»"i  —J  iirtailil  fkrtkrtowaida  tka  fed  tkaa  to  thaviolaL 

Tkadawtoaadtto^a^lktkaiiiianinlanilreatorad  to  iU  origfaHl  aoadl- 

toa.  wka»»Ha»lghlhaiada»»lopadoftkaaa»e  or  of  aaelkar  eotoar.    Apiaoe 

f  caiko  dcrelopoi  In  rriaHM,  waa  paaaad  into  a  batk  of  kypoNlpktta  of  liac 

■M  tka  pkotaruikar*  tkiaaalpkttak  kat  a  trae  hypoaatpMta  pnpared  with 

ine  p»wiW  aad  tfcalpkHi  of  «oda.  1^ tka  action  of  tklaaahataaoe  the  Image 

'« MMNod.   Tkaai&ea  bal^  aart  fcanin  1  In  tka  aitmaa  aeid  eoinUoa, 

'  waa  la  >i»ad,  aad  tke  image  waa  ladaiatopad  with  a 

aaoihar  eoloar. 

»"  >'>fflamiii«4  wkrtkw aMrk  wariiinc  waa  laqi 

■■•i  that  It  waa  aot ;  a  few  aaeoada  anflead. 

inqniiad  wketker  tka  aatariaU  Oar  tka 

-.lardaUy  o'jtainabte. 

Mr.  mxui  tapHad  tkrt  H  waa  kitariid  akortJy  to  npply  eoapUto  aaU  of 
m«t«HaK 

Mr  A.  OMxnanotodtkatthe  proaaaiww  r;i  liaaotype  iirocao. 

w  ..  •  r,»r>  not  another  diaiotypa  |irwiiai  of  earl ;  at 

"     "  all  that  thwi  TTii  aanlhai  i '  »—"—'-' 

of  dUhreaca  bctweaa  tka  twv.    FMr'a  waa  a  acfaUfa  aod  tkia  a 

muM  mU  tkrt  phrtocnph*^  ooauaoair  called  albomen 
•  •  nrlalta|  laiiiaa^.  aad  it  na  ao  daaeribed  In  the  bookm 
'^'nir  aftuBia  p^ar  in  rising  a  poailiTe  image  tnm  a 


to  <-all  It  aiiagatlte  urucaea. 
of  <l«cr1iitlaa  woold  be  fartlar. 
Oreen,  Croai,  It  BeraD'i  pm 


hlaek  ini*j;>»  '  cmld  ba  piodacad. 


retnocerilnl  in  Kettiag  hfaKk.     He  hail 
I  a  bU<-k  ima^  bat  ka  ibaad  It  gave 
■  1. 

ut  the  lample  to  ba  ralkar  naotral,  or 

■«mbie>l  ia  wloar  onltoary  writing  Ink  dilated, 
iiiak. 


Mr.  M  ACKIE  inquired  whether  there  was  any  possibility  of  getting  ttie  ground 
wliitc 

Mr.  Bevax  thooght  that  there  waa  a  vary  good  chance  of  grttiiig  it. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Smith  inquired  whether  bleaching  agents,  such  as  peroxide  of 
kydroaai,  had  been  tried. 

Mr.  Be\'.v5  said  that  that  and  everything  they  had  tried  had  as  much  effect 
upon  the  image  as  upon  the  yellow  ground. 

Mr.  W.  II.  ILiRRtsox  tn>iuire<l  as  to  whether  there  was  any  danger  of  ex- 
plosion with  the  diazo  compoontls  of  primnline. 

Mr.  Grkkic  said  that  dia4n  compounds  of  low  molecular  weight  were  very 
explosive,  but  as  the  molecnUr  weight  incrraxeil  they  Iwcame  less  so.  The 
diaio  componud  of  primuline  was  of  high  molecular  weight,  ami  when  fonned 
in  the  (hbrie  was  quite  tree  Itom  danger.  Diazo-benzine,  altlioagh  so  explosive, 
was  not  more  sensitive  to  light  than  diazo-primuline. 

Mr.  HABitisnx  inquired  whether  iliazo-primuliue  in  a  dry  state  was  liahlo  to 
explode  by  faction. 

Mr.  Gbbkn  said  that,  so  far  as  he  had  found,  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Hahriiox  inquired  whether  it  became  explosive  in  combination  with 
or~,.~..-  ......... 

N'  1  that  it  was  conceivable  tbat  it  might 

niml  whst  strength  of  solution  it  wax  desirable  to  use. 

S'  '.!■  atiength  might  1*  raudi  varied,  but  one  jwr  cent 

mi.  Iiasia  for  the  primuline.     Tlie  time  of  immersion  of 

thi-  : M...  ..r>.„,,.K  .,r  ti...  ,.ri,.,„i,„..      Tlie  action  of  the 

uitrous  acKt  «a  :l<1.     One  |<er  cent,  of 

nitrite  in  the  i  ucid  sboulii  be  adde<l 

to  prodocc  a  di^tur  tiy  wur  Uv^lv  ;  a  ^^iiiiUl  excels  ovur  the  calculated  quantity 
waa  bast 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  t!>.<  ii.-iiriinstrn!.in<  wiui  given,  and  it  was  announced  that 
the  I8tkwonld  betlj<  '  the  present  premises,  after  which 

the  meetings  woaU  i  :  'lei,  in  Aldersgate-street. 


NORTH  LOKDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SpCIETY. 
DKCuam  2.— General  Heetin/.— Mr.  A.  Mi'-Vir  iu  th*  chair. 

Mr.  W.  BuBop  cihi^itsti  and  tlwn'  .ly-coniitnicte<l  stereoscopic 

hand  camera,  fltteil  wltli  the  simple  ■  :•  shutter  fully  described  in 

Thi  Barrnia  Joiksal  PHc/n^Kn m  -  l^^'l. 

The  PwRloarr  (Mr.  J.  Trail:  ;  .r  on  the  RelntinH*  </ 

Art  to  Pkalatrajmg.      Poregr^.i.  ..    choice   of  subjects, 

iwslag;  graopUK  paapaeUve,  clou'ls,  Kr.^  were  :iii  imly  and  admiralily  dealt 
witk,  aaok  aoim  kalag  wrfl  Maatrated  by  a  huge  number  of  beautiful  photo- 
grapU  which  tka  laeUmr  Itod  braoght  with  kim. 

Mr.  W.  T.  <  '«venton  exhibited  several  beautiful  iteraoacopic  transparencies 
by  Kerrier,  which  were  greatly  adminxl,  aa  were  alao  some  8i>ecimens  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Bishop,  taken  ia  his  naw  cauiara. 

A  discoasion  then  took  plaoe^  in  which  aeverd  membars  took  part. 


HOLBORK  CAMERA  CLUa 
DaCBtan  5^— Mr.  T.  O.  Dear  (Viiv-Pruidcnt)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Bimuan'I  Mr.  M.rn.'  won-  il-(U-.l  menilKTS  of  the  Club. 

Mr.  JoHJt  H  •ml  the  metlio.1  of  making  Linteni  slides  on 

Alpha  plates.  ii  to  ihi-  grcit  latilmle  of  exposure.     He  had 

also  braoght « :  '  '       •     Id  tones  which  the  Britannia 

Works  Compan  I'.'long.    He  also  showed  the 

new  aod  iiApn  ••  i  Kjaed  three  plates  from  liif- 

to«ntjHtativr-.:i.ta  L>, giving  an  exposure  of  two, 

o5Fu3*kair,  and  ':t  results,  being  afterwards 

londkathe  combine.    ^  ...  ;!•  then  used  the  new  lantern 

plates,  placing  the  frame  elgntc<■^  i  the  gas  and  firing  an  exposure 

of  twenty  seconds ;  thesealaotarT  ; .  iiiting  the  hydnxiuinone  develoi>er 

formula  sent  out  on  the  boxes  of  the  llloni  dry  Pjates. 

To-day  (Friday ),  Fri/'i  Lamlrrn  Phtrj.-  Mr.  Thompson. 


SOOTH  liOKDOX  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Dn-cuBitRS,— Mr.  J.  W.  Edwards  In  the  chair. 

rii,. ,,,.;,,:,  on  /■/,,■,, ,  .,„;,.,   I,  ,1  „  .   ;,.  tli..  1'im  ^idint,  some  valuable  hints 
an  '  itivea. 

.MM,  taking  a  negative 
of  til'-  'I  fin  I..,-, 11^  ,|.-v.  inj..Mi  witu  till-   -'Lavender"  developer 

turned  '  lly,  the  marvel  lieing  that  so  small  a  lamp  could  give  out 

such  a  I-'-  --         ,,.it. 


I.' 


'•'  ■:  I'HOTiM;RAPlilC  SOCIETY. 
y  iiienilwrship  ii*  coiitined  to  those 
...  [<.uts  or  as    niemben  of  the  stalT. 
■  i  the  ««ef«IneM  of  the  Society,  whicli 
>^  promotion  of  the  study  of  the  science 


A. 

Thia  re«' 
has  alw:k. 
of  photogTii'liy. 
aonie  of  the  most  interesting  |>.-iji«ri  reail  Iwfore  the  Society  liave,  from  time 

tr  till!.-   1 1  rniitrilmt.'.l  ).\  tr  uiniemlwri,  and  it  has  for  some  time  jiost  Iweu 

CO  *-!ocicty  to  widen  its  sphere  of  action.     With 

til.  •<e  approache<I  the  Council  of  tlie  Liverjiool 

I'hvsKsi  rtnriety  as  to  tne  j^w-ii'ility  of  establishiu|;  a  jil    '       ~-  '  ■    section  of 
that  Soeiaty  wUck  ahaald  devote  itself  to  the  scieuo-  liy.    The 

tiropoaal  mrt  with   univen>al  approval,  anil  at  th'-   m  >;.'   of  the 

Physical    Soei- •  i    Momlay,    October    'JT  i.    Lodge, 

U.Sc.,  LL.1J.,  I  lent),  in  the  chair— the  irried  into 
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•ffect  The  section  is  to  have  its  own  Chairman  and  Secretary,  and  Dr. 
Ferdiii  iii.l  Hurti-r  hns  Iwfn  elected  to  the  former  oflice.  Tlie  meetings  will 
cominciice  in  Jaaunrj-  with  an  opening  address  from  the  Chairman.  It  is  to  be 
hop«l  that  hy  the  anialuamation  of  the  two  societies  a  further  impetus  will  l>e 
Kiven  to  the  .-"tudy  of  photographic  science,  for  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 

tiujt  •'■    • ' -rapliic  section  of  the  Physical  Society  has  the  entire  support  of 

all  t  >  of  the  Liveriwol  University  College  Photographic  Society, 

whil-  .-ical  Society  in  itself  includes  many  active  workers  in  the 

•uyect,  amouget  them  Mr.  Isaac  Robers,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  Higgs,  who  has 
bets  90  snctesaful  iu  the  photographing  of  the  solar  spectrum. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Deckxber  1,— Mr.  S.  Wells  (President)  in  the  chair. 

The  following  members  were  elected  :— Messrs.  Zalasinski,  Marsden,  and 
Geo.  Turner. 

Mr.  Blhkows  gave  notice  of  motion  that  the  sons  of  members  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  be  admitted  as  members  at  a  reduced  subscription. 

Mr.  H.  >l.  Smith,  of  the  Eastman  Company,  then  gave  his  ])ractical 
demonstration  on  ISrmnitle  Enlarging,  and  secured  a  splendid  enlargement. 
Mr.  Smith  also  exhibited  a  No.  5  folding  camera,  which  was  explained,  and  all 
acknowlolged  its  excellence,  both  for  portability  and  use  as  an  ordinary 
camera. 

» 

TORQUAY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
DECEUBEn2, — Mr.  E.  Vivian,  M.A.,  F.G.S.  (President),  in  the  chair. 

A  lecture  was  jjiven  by  Mr.  It.  C.  Reade,  entitled,  A  Talk  nhoiit  the  Forth 
Briilge.  Several  instantaneous  photographs,  sliowiiig  the  bridge  in  course  of 
constmction,  were  exliibited  by  the  aid  of  limelight  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Baynes. 


DUNDEE  AND  EAST  OF  SCOTLAND  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
December  4, — Mr.  J.  D.  Cox  (IV-sident)  in  the  chair. 

The  principal  business  of  the  evening  was  a  lantern-slide  competition,  in 
which  tnirteen  members  took  part,  each  contributing  a  set  of  six  slides.  Tlie 
competition  was  decided  by  the  votes  of  the  members  present.  On  the  voting 
papers  being  scrutinised  the  following  were  declared  the  prize  winners  : — 
First,  H.  S.  Wybrants ;  second,  D.  Ireland  ;  third,  A.  Stewart. 

A  numl>er  of  slides  by  the  memljers,  and  a  series  of  fifty  from  the  Paisley 
Photographic  Society,  were  then  exhibited. 

Messrs.  Lowdon,  Reform  street,  sent  for  exhibition  a  set  illustrating  the 
Stanley  expetlition  for  the  relief  of  Emin  Pasha. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
Dkcembek  3, — Mr.  H.  J.  Blanc  (the  President)  in  the  chair. 

The  PR^^slDKST,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  exhibition, 
remarked  that  they  would  all  be  pleased  to  hear  of  its  satisfactory  progress. 
.\1I  the  visitors  had  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  great  interest  and  educational 
value.  The  Council  hail  .irrangcnl,  in  consequence  of  the  great  success  of  the 
tViday  evening  lectures,  to  hold  another  on  each  Tuesday,  which  would  also  be 
illastrated  with  demonstrations  and  optical  lantern  views. 

Mr.  J.  Macglashan  then  read  a  jjaper  on  A  Method  of  Correcting  the 
JSjctretne  C'oatrasts  ami,  Ifalatioii  which  Sometimes  Occurred  when  Taking 
.Vegatices,  especially  of  Interiors.  He  might  call  it  "  A  Compensating  Print- 
ing .Method."  A  rather  light  print  is  first  taken  from  the  negative  «nd  washed 
and  fixed  in  the  usual  manner — toning  was  imuiaterial.  When  dry,  this  is  used 
OS  a  mask  in  front  of  the  negative  for  all  the  succeeding  proofs,  and  although 
necessarily  taking  a  longer  time  to  print,  yet  by  the  arrangement  the  halation 
and  contrasts  were  completely  cured,  the  light  and  dark  portions  of  the  mask 
compensating  the  same  portions  of  the  negative.  In  tlie  course  of  the  discus- 
sion which  ensued, 

Mr.  G.  G.  MlTCHET.L  stated  that  he  had  had  from  Mr.  Macgla.shan  several 
examples,  and  was  highly  pleased,  as  every  one  must  be,  with  the  results. 

Mr.  .J.  Kka:»  thought  the  idea  would  be  of  great  use  to  professional  as  well 
as  aniateiu-  workers,  and  remarked  that  it  was  like  all  other  good  things— so 
simole  when  explained  that  the  wonder  was  no  one  had  thought  of  it  before. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Tl'RNiu:i,i.,  while  acknowledging  the  value  of  the  idea,  thought 
the  same  thing  could  lie  done  by  making  a  transparency  from  the  negative 
and  using  that  as  the  mask.     He  thought  the  printing  would  be  quickened  iu 
tfaiit  way. 
Several  other  gentlemen  having  spoken, 

The  Chaiiimax  summed  up,  and  renuirked  that  the  method  would  be  a  great 
acquisition  to  all  those  who,  like  himself,  delighted  in  taking  interiors,  many 
negatives  of  which  suffered  from  this  almost  unavoidable  cause,  but  he  would 
now,  by  Mr.  Macglashan's  method,  be  able  to  get  a  perfectly  clear  print  from 
Demtives  which  he  had  hitherto  considered  useless. 

Mr.  Macglashan  was  awarded  the  thanks  of  the  meeting.  Tlie  paper  was 
accompanied  with  Ulustrations. 

\ifi''  1^'   "■   *'•"■"'  thereafter  brought  before   the  meeting  and  described 
-Malloch  s  method  of  etching  on  glass  through  a  prepared  ground,  after  which 
the  meeting  adjourned.  =        i    r        o  , 
♦ 

GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
At  the  opening  meeting  of  this  Association  for  the  session  Mr.  Wiluam  Lakg, 
jnn.  (President)  mve  the  following  address  :— 

QBrrLKMni,— Before  touching  upon  more  general  matters,  my  first  duty  is 
to  return  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  your  renewed  confi.ience  in  me  in  having 
•0  spontaneonaly  and  generou.sly  continued  me  in  the  highest  oflice  which  it  is 
m  tbe  power  of  this  Association  to  bestow.  It  is  now  more  than  five  vears 
(imce  X  became  your  President,  and  it  is  most  satisfactorj-  and  gratifying  to 


myself  that  the  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  one  of  the  oldest  societies 
in  the  kingdom,  finds  itself  at  the  present  moment  in  a  state  of  flourishing 
activity.  Our  membership  is  now  continually  being  added  to,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  be  still  stronger  numerically.  One  of  your  office 
bearers  remarked  to  me  the  other  day  that  he  could  not  understanil  why  such 
and  such  an  one  engaged  iu  photogri»i)hy  commercially  did  not  countenance 
our  work  as  an  association  by  becomiug  members.  My  reply  was,  let  them 
alone,  our  duty  as  an  association  is  to  keep  going  on  in  the  even  tenor  of  our 
way,  by  bringing  before  the  Society  all  matters  appertaining  to  pliotography, 
whether  they  may  bear  on  the  scientific  or  on  the  art  side  of  the  question  ;  by  the 
exhibition  of  novelties  as  they  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  photographic 
world  ;  by  keeping  ourselves  posted  in  the  work  of  our  contemporaries,  and 
bringing  forward  their  published  results.  Surely  all  this,  if  it  be  continued  in, 
a<i  I  hold  it  has  been  "for  the  last  few  years,  will  ultimately  awaken  interest 
and  sympathy  in  those  who  perhaps  may  hold  aloof  from  us,  and  by-and-by 
unsolicited  and  unasked  they  will  join  our  ranks.  1  feel  a  certain  pity  for  the 
superior  individual  who,  when  spoken  to  as  to  his  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  giv(  s  answer  in  tones  which  are  intended  to 
convey  loftiness  and  superiority- — "  I  do  not  believe  in  associations."  1  think, 
gentlemen,  such  an  one  with  views  so  biased — and  shall  I  also  add  so  small  ? — 
would  not  be  any  credit  to  us,  therefore  I  say  let  him  alone.  Then,  again,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  another  phase  of  indifference  to  the  work  done  by  us  a'* 
an  association,  and  here  we  have  to  find  fault  with  the  action  of  certain  actual 
members,  those  who  pay  their  subscriptions  but  who  never  honour  us  with 
their  presence.  We  want  the  subscriptions  certainly,  but  we  wouW  like  the 
subscriber  himself,  sometimes  at  all  events.  I  offer  these  criticisms,  gentle- 
men, in  no  unfriendly  spirit.  1  do  so  because  I  think  all  should  contribute 
their  little  to  the  furthering  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  our  Association  ;  and 
I  do  not  for  my  part  see  how  meinl)ers  who  are  conspicuous  always  by  their 
absence  can  be  said  truly  to  promote  the  said  aims  and  purposes.  Before  I 
pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  topics  more  photographic  than  what  these  are, 
I  would  simply  iu  a  word  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  the  Council  which  has 
just  been  appointed.  I  feel  sure  tl]at  tliey  are  what  may  be  termed  a  true 
working  Council.  The  remarks  1  have  made  with  reference  to  the  non- 
attendance  of  the  ordinary  members  would  surely  apply  in  still  stronger  force  to 
members  of  Council.  Last  year  two  members  were,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
made  members  of  Council  who  never  once  attended  a  single  Council  meeting. 
This  is  not  .as  it  should  be.  I  therefore  look  forward  to  increased  help  this 
session,  for  from  what  i  know  of  e.ich  one  of  the  members  of  the  Council  they 
all  have  that  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Association  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  its  present  and  future  welfare.  We  all  know  that  a  certain 
game  of  cards  can  be  played  with  a  dummy,  but  I  have  yet  to  learn  how  the 
affairs  of  a  society  can  he  managed  on  similar  lines. 

As  you  are  aware,  those  who  practise  ]ihotography  may  be  broadly  classed 
as  amateurs  and  professionals.  The  Glasgow  Photographic  Association,  as 
you  know,  embraces  both  sections ;  there  is  therefore  need  that  both  interest.* 
be  |irovided  for.  The  Council  returned  contains,  I  think,  a  hap]>y  admixture 
of  both  elements.  Some  may  think  that  the  millennium  cannot  be  bar  off — 
that  is,  the  photographic  millennium — when  the  lion  and  the  lamb  thus  come 
together  ;  but  the  true  spirit  whicli  should  imbue  all  of  us,  be  he  amateur  ov 
be  he  professional,  is  the  advancement  and  development  of  that  ever-wonderful 
and  fascinating  art-science  of  ours,  now  known  and  practised  over  the  whole 
civilised  world. 

A  sign  of  the  times  of  the  great  interest  which  is  everywhere  evoked  by 
photography  may  be  cited  in  the  great  number  of  exhibitions  which  take  place 
one  after  the  other  in  tlie  various  centres  of  Great  Britain.  There  was  th& 
Crystal  Palace  Show  in  the  spriu"  ;  another  one  was  held  in  the  Drapers'  Hall, 
London,  in  the  month  of  June  :  Newcastle  had  a  most  interesting  and  exhaus- 
tive exhibition ;  wliile  there  has  been  but  recently  opened  in  the  Scottish 
National  Art  Galleries  in  Edinburgh  one  which  promises  to  lie  a  success  all 
round.  The  annual  Pall  Mall  collection  has,  as  usual,  been  held  in  the  cus- 
tomary place.  Then,  again,  in  the  People's  Palace  being  presently  formed  ii* 
the  east  end  of  our  own  town  there  will  be  a  photographic  collection  whiclv 
should  command  attention. 

The  Photographic  Conventiou  of  the  United  Kingdom  held  their  fifth  meeting 
in  Chester  during  the  month  of  June,  Mr.  C.  H.  Botliainley,  of  Leeds,  being 
the  President.  The  gathering  was  a  success  in  every  way.  Perhaps  the  most 
notable  or  most  ambitious  attempt  was  a  magazine  camera,  brought  forwanl 
by  Friese  Greene,  to  take  ten  photogi-aidis  a  second  of  the  various  phases  of 
motion  by  simply  turning  a  handle  ;  these,  when  recombined  and  jirojected  on 
a  screen,  show  again  the  original  motion.  An  important  contriliutiou  was  also 
given  by  an  honorary  member,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  on  Photo- Mirrograpltn. 
1  was  not  able  to  be  present  myself  at  Chester,  but  our  Association  had  a  good 
reiiresentative  in  Mr.  Mason.  The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  iu  Bath,  which 
may  be  denominated  classic  ground,  for  Fox  Talbot  lived  in  its  vicinity,  and 
many  of  the  subjects  to  be  found  there  have  been  secured  by  the  illustrious 
pioneer. 

I  do  not  know  that  anything  very  startling  has  been  brought  forwiird  during 
the  six  months  which  form  our  recess.  Perhaps  the  primuline  process  may  he 
cited  as  the  most  original  coniribution  to  i>hotogr.aphy  during  that  period. 
As  we  had  at  our  meeting  last  month  specimens  of  the  colours  produced  by  this 
method  of  light  printing,  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  subject.  Colour  photo- 
grajihy  is  always  cropping  up  now  aud  .again.  The  most  recent  contributor  to- 
this  vexed  question  was  an  Hungarian,  HerrVerescz,  but  experts  who  have  seen 
the  results  assert  that  no  real  advance  has  been  made  on  what  was  done  many 
years  ago  by  Becquerel,  Niepce  de  St.  Victor,  and  others. 

Hand-camera  work  has  really  been  the  principal  rage  during  the  past  season. 
I  fancy  it  must  have  been  a  good  time  for  the  plate  maker.  Plates  have  been 
spoiled  indiscriminately,  and  the  amateur  has  fired  away  at  all  "  sorts  and  con- 
ditions" of  subjects,  whether  they  happened  to  be  sufficiently  lighted  or  not. 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  part  played  by  the  detective  camera  in  tin- 
politics  of  Ireland  ;  how  that  a  picture  was  secured  in  open  court  of  one  of  the 
witnesses  under  the  very  nose,  so  to  speak,  of  the  presiding  magistrate.  I 
have  here  for  your  inspection  some  enlargements  of  Kodak  pictures  illustrative 
of  shadowing.    I  am  not  sure  but  that  the  indiscriminate  use  of  this  handy 
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:  (I  MB  tbat  I  hvn  patpttntcd  k  joke  withoat  mMning  it)  may  lead 
to  miKhiaC  A  pkton  in  the  pariodkml  PUk-uir-up  of  Novembu'  8  will  brini; 
tkb  bMM  fcettar  to  yoa  thu  aBythtng  tbe.  Ttir  letterpreaa  going  with  the 
pietnnliaafcllova: — "  Ptaoi  a  Uuy't  letter.  Yce,  dear,  there  waa  ooljr  one  thing 
that  aaoilail  mj  trip  in  Scotland,  and  that  waa  NeUie'a  nieanncaa.  Fancy, 
while  I  waa  — 't**^  aa  ianoeent  inqaiiy  of  one  at  the  gnaidi  at  Holrrood  ihe 
actoalljr  '  msppad^BO  off  with  that  horrid  demon  camera  of  ben  and  aent  tbe 
i>ictar«  to  Boo,  and  70a  can't  think  bow  diaagrreable  he  baa  been  ever  ainee. 
Nellie  and  1 4nt  ^mit  aow." 
I  ba*i  tki  jktBl*  ia  qiMtion  with  OM^  which  can  bo  atodiad  afterwaida. 

b  aataring  mora  and  iMire  into  the  eTcry-daj  ooeoirancaa  of 
oar  onUnarj  life.  Take  aajr  of  the  pnainent  illiutrated  patwn  and  a  good 
parccatacs  of  the  pictnna  •hewn  will  be  fcaod  to  be  pnidneed  by  aome  of  tbe 
rtWlD  btoefc  BTOca— .  I  waa  ray  mA  inpmaed  with  an  exhibit  In  the 
MIlbvBll  *■""*««-  tewaided  by  tk*  proprictont  of  the  DaUjf  Otvpkie. 
flnter  aIItk«*«MliMari^naIak«lekbytbearti<twithtbenapitiTe  taken 
Ibaieftout,  tbcB  tba  typ*  bloeka,  which  ia  tnm  hail  been  piepared  tnm  aame  and 
tka  toneapoodiat  eeapoaitioa  BMald,  aivl,  finally,  the  i^lindrical  form  the 
aetoal  laiatfa^  aarihea  had  baea  bmm  to  aaname.  The  tccae  depicted  waa 
that  of  the  Taaaloa  dltaalar,  aad  the  IDaalTBtioiM  had  appeared  In  the  number 
for  the  day  pnoadiag  thai  of  the  opealag  «f  tlie  nhibitioo.  In  onrowa  town 
coHotype,  aa  moat  of  yoa  are  aware  a  ffato  mwhiiilnl  aethad,  ia  bdag  more 
ar  !«■■  d*reloi«d— I  ipmk  adriaodly  «fcn  I  uy  tbat  I  know  of  work  being 
taraod  oat  aoatl  to  what  ia  doac  oa  tka  Oonliocnt,  which  waa  originally  the 
■  of  eoDocnaL 


>.trb  I  dont  thlak  cooM  /xv  ar 


I  may  with  Mlvaatiga,  I  thlak,rafer  to  the  litentu*  of  photography,  which 
baa  greatly  aaltipiied  of  lata.  Whik  tka  two  ohleat Joaraala  ia  the  eooatiy— 
TMc  Buraa  J<xm*AL  or  PaaiOGajtniT  an'l  tbe  Jrkttignfkie  A'nM— bare 
n»-btil  tkelr  tkhty-aaMaOi  aad  thirtr4rarth  mlaoa  laapaletiTtiy  (tba  con- 
tents of  oae  yaar  roaatllitiBg a  voiaiaai^  the  tntereat  fai  afiitklaa  apnrtain- 
iag  to  photoyapty  ia  aov  ao  gnat  that  paUiihen  are  fcoad  (atariat  tka  aeld 
with  new  raHtaVM^  Md  aaoh  oaa  la  tryteC  ^  'm*  to  Rin  tka  fUlaat  poaaible 
raloeat  thaaWaiaH  of  eoal.  Wttaaa  fk-^-jnipki,  tka  PmOkal  PkUi*- 
gn^Kcf,  FiMtftrnMe  Anrntrn,  kr.  Tha  Utt^r  U  a  mamlloaa  paaB^vorth 
aaea  aaaber  eoatalaa  aa  eicalleat 
ba  laadaead  at  the  nooty. 

U  Mr.  aiMd'a  ■r^rlaa.  tha  Hmr*  -1  Itmna,  a 
iaaHWitrt  ia  A*  aaabw  (or  tka  aatk  of  AagoaL  A  acwailattoa  of  the 
^Ma  iaportaat  phntagiapha  whiek  haia  apjmml  <ince  tka  pawhaWim  of  tbe 
j<rrTtniii  nani^'-T  ia  aew  given  In  eatk  iaaav.  i'roiloctlooB  of  the  more  im- 
lortAu*.  a>M  t'  >  tbe  latereet  of  tUa  ilapll)iln  of  tbe  pbotographa  of  the  month. 
Here  agaia  w«  kad  pkotoonby  leattea  helping  haad.  (or  tka  npndaetioae 
•re  iawiaklr  BkaMBaaws  (Hcka,  SflM  Aagaat  aaaWatnadrfitondte, 
partfalta«r«ia,Blaalar.  llBk<a,a<t«l|ktoBan  girea.  Ia  tka  BmAamber 
aaabar,  portratU  of  tha  Doekaaa  of  IWk  aad  PrioMa  Victoria,  aad  tba  Hahop  of 
Wliw haatw  appear,  in  Ostofaar,  Cknaa  8tI<  a,  t^ocen  of  Roanaaia,  aad  wreial 
pomatti  of  thaOber  <aiBwgaii  ft^lw  Flay  are  Bgnrad :  whik  tka  ■oatnaaat. 


tin',  of  Not« 

•h'ii<  at  tbe  reeeet 

ralfewOetd  A  Co.,  witblila  '^^Faefla' 

A  purely  art  coQeetioB  baa 
.Irfieta.     It  haa  aow  naebad  Ha  Mb' 


of  portiaita  bkI  Mt 
Mr.  Hiadky.  tba  prl 


anmbtr. 


priadpal  of 


nadar  the  Utle  of  S>m 
aad  tba  phoiograpbk  pro- 


dactiOM  of  aaeb  »aa  aa  Oalotll.  P.  RoUaaoa,  M  Savyw,  Rohbaen,  are 
npiodaeaJ  ia  pbotogntaja.  The  bat  aambcr  b  derotad  to  tbe  work  doee 
ti7  tbe  late  Mn.  Jalia  UHnaoa. 

Tkaa,  afaia,  than  haa  baaa  raaaiagDir  •omc  time  a  pablicaMoa  appeariag 
aM«tkly,pabHAadbyaMrl|-a,aa4«tttled  t■•klM</^pr«nu/OaU<ry.  With 
•aak  Boatber  three  eseaOaat  Woodbwytype  Ulaatiattaaa  are  glrea  of  ealebritiae 
•f  tba  day  with  approprtaU  lattafprai.  I  hare  tba  aaabar  pobUabed  with 
aM  Ikia  erealag,  aad  l««  caa  iaaaad  tkaa  »»imrwwi».  A  nry  lafiakig 
wark.  br  Wane,  of  Loadea.  kariaTM  KU*  Ae  JMMiaa  <r  AMMrqpAy, 
appeared  aot  iomg  ar>.    It  appaaK  bowaev,  aMre  ttaetly  to  tboaa  iirtareatad 


ia  the  htetory  of  oar  art   floBM  portraita  an  theraia  nprodoocd  of  the  pioneon 
of  photograpbT  that  1  hare  aot  aan  aaywbare  aiaa,  aotably  Anher,  Beade, 
OoManL  k«L :  tbay  are  aollg^pa,  aad  attkoagh  aooMwhat  Maall, 
rey  a  great  teL    The  book  ia  ban  <br  your  iaapaettow. 
fiMHb  haa  baaa  aid  to  abow  ba*  tanr  actira  oa  all   '  ~ 
-    -ribi 


wa  •H  pbelo- 
g*Vbk~HlaMt«n  axtaadii^     Sorely  Ui<a  i*  a  taatiaMay,  if  teatimoay  be 
■aaiUd,  that  oar  art  b  adranctag  by  laata  ami  by  booad^  that  it  ia  ia  very 
dead  bacaaiiag  part  aad  panel  of  tba  daiqr  life.    Aa  an  Aaaodation  ft  ia  our 
Ugh  fairilaga  to  take  part  ia  ibaMMnI  adranooneat  of  pbolognphy  which 
I  all  aieaad  art    waamly  woaM  not  be  true  to  the  porpoeec 
I  of  oaia  if  «•  di-l  not  feel— If  each  one  of  ui  did 
Iv  ibat  art  »hir:i  may  truly  be  Mid  to  bare 
1 1  may  aafely  restore  to  aflirm  haa  a 

~ onaabr  an  in  no  aenaa 

that 


aadaiMof  I 

aat  >al    a  glowtM  latbariaaa  to 

wnngbt  woadan  bi  tke  paat,aad 


atill  9«atar  fatare  bafara  it    Tka  faarfbOltia  of  photognpby  an  in  no 
,  and  ba  waidd  ha  a  bold  mas  who  wc 


tobaUaritadaad< 

tba  b<ibt  ptaMda  of  abetogw 

aow  has  nSadT^I  tbuS  I 


>  woold 


I  daBOeary  aad 


pholognphic  atility  haa 

I  af  aaboitatiaa  in  the  well-known  poem 

of  IjmgMam  aapaal  ao  laa  atroailjr  ta  aa  aa  a  oorpotato  body  than  they  do 


'  Let  aa  than  ba  m  aad  doing; 
With  a  heart  Ibr  anr  fete, 
-itill  achiering,  itill  piinninii. 
Laam  to  la£ii«r  aad  to  wait." 


»^  *     r        ,    1.,-.    :.,  l.-Afn  that  t!t*  wni'li"*-!- *■  •.^.  ril.itmtr  I" -^.ir'!  HiMiitit.. 

•'•••■•'I        .        ■•■  ;:    .•i-i*;i    plr.t..-.T!»('l..  r.     Mr,     ' I  ,  .  .  .    ..!    I.,vf[;  ....I,   iin.l  IIm' 

'.•nflon  tiriii  n!  iUati.  Miriun  A  (Ju.,  aoti  nk;..ti  ruuitol  in  an  iuiiiortoct 
towiBit  reportwi  ia  tkan  pagae,  hat  bata  aafcabiy  tattM ;  aothatwaibaU 
hear  ao  nnn  of  U. 


JS*  C>rrM]>«ndmtj  ihoitU  mnrr  wnta  on  both  nit$  of  Ou  paptr. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCUTION  OF  PROFESSIONAL 

PHOTOGBAPHERS. 

To  the  Editob. 

Sib, — In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  above  Association  in  last 
week'a  issoe  I  find  I  am  credited  with  part  of  the  speech  delivered  by 
Mr.  SUngaby.  Aa  I  hare  no  wish  to  detract  from  the  merits  oF  that 
excellent  spoech,  pleaae  iniert  tliia  disclaimer ;  and  I  would  also  like  to 
point  oat,  a  printer's  error  haa  mada  Kr.  H.  J.  Whitlock,  the  well-known 
photographer  of  New-street,  Birmingham,  into  Mr.  Whittock.— I  am, 
yonn,  *c.,*  Cbas.  P.  Bicbabiis,  Hurt.  Sec.  pro  lem. 

CarendUH  Studio,  Barrow-iH- furnett,  lieeeinber  9,  IS'JO. 


PHOTOOaAPHIC  AB-nSTS'  AND  ASSISTANTS'  UNION. 
Tu  the  EonoB. 

Sia, — I  will  not  trouble  yoa  nor  your  readen  with  a  loni;  reply  to  the 
able  bat  peasiraiatie artielaon  ••  Trade  Unionism "  which appearedinyoar 
laat  iaaoe ;  safflea  it  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  points  of  interest  tlierein. 
Yoor  eontribotor  says  that  examinations  do  not  always  qanlify,  iind  that 
tbeqaalifleatioD  of  apprenticeship  is  now  seldom  availabli'.  This  is  true, 
and  he  might  liave  added  that  "specimens"  are  a  fraud;  tliat  the 
reeeipt  of  a  high  wage  is  not  alwan  a  guarantee  of  efficiency ;  that  testi- 
momalH  lie ;  and  that  "  all  earthly  hopes  are  dust  and  kxbes."  But  I 
advise  him  not  to  give  way  to  despair.  Other  anions  ensure  competence 
to  a  great  extent  by  retiniring  that  every  applicant  shall  have  received 
tba  market  rate  (or  good  labour.  We  ihalt  do  the  saiuc  thing— among 
otbora. 

The  growth  >>(  the  ^■lhlaallnfWlaaitat^^lgnr^nt^nnonflltll^diTininn  of  labour. 
Mr.  Richmond  iniaginaathat  no  onion  of  general  utility  tu  the  workers  in 
lh«  bnaineaa  ia  poaaible.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  tmions  in  sections  of 
tradaa.  atiat  at  praaaot  continual  efforts  are  being  nia<lc  to  cause  tbe 
nniona  of  othar  aaetiaaa  to  amalgamate,  or  at  leaat  to  federate.  It  ia 
tonad  to  be  aa  ailiaiilaga  and  not  a  waakneaa  to  have  all  branchea  of  a 
trada  at  one  in  their  damanch  and  aetkms.  Do  wa  think  it  right  to  have 
an  umy  eompoaed  entirdy  of  eavalnr,  or  of  artillery,  or  of  infantry  ? 

Mr.  Kirttmond  instances  about  a  doien  chief  divisions  of  our  business, 
and  be  might  have  mentioned  thirty :  but  the  number  o(  divisions  will 
not  alTeet  their  orRanisation.  As  proo(  o(  this  I  may  cite  the  divisions  o( 
trade  inelndcd  in  the  Amalgamated  Society  o(  Engineers :— Smiths,  titterx, 
tumen,  pattern  makera,  miUwrifbts,  pbuien,  slotters,  and  borers, 
meohanieal  dranghtumen,  brasa  finiahers,  coppersmiths  employed  in  en- 
gineering, machine  joinen,  ahipamitha.  ^le  trade  of  a  millwriRht  and  a 
machine  joiner  ia  as  much  that  of  a  carpenter  aa  of  an  ePKini^er,  and  a 
I'""  '  <•■!  IS  a  wood  worker.     Iron,  braas,  copper,  and  woodwork  are 

>'  "  Btrongeat  trade  orKanirjition  in  the  world. 

Com  i-nuiiK  the  Photo-Engravcrs'  Union,  I  wish  it  the  best  of  luck,  and 
bdieve  it  will  succeed.  Pirsonal  (eeliogs  have  no  influence  with  ine  in 
the  struggle  for  nnity.  I  lia\e  every  hope  that  when  our  photographic 
union  in  finally  floated  the  photo-engraving  sections  will  reeognise  the 


MaaMjiyr  o(  joining  oar  amalgamation. 

JWlfc.  Btmimond  saya  that  m  eonnasion  with  our  movement  nothing  of 
an;r  moment  appeara  to  ha^e  been  done.  (I  am  speaking  without  his 
artiele.  ao  tbat  I  am  open  to  correction. )  The  proverb  has  it  that  appear- 
ancaa  are  deceptive.  Vny  much  so  in  this  case :  (or  in  July  a  meeting 
was  bald  of  oelegatea  (nim  a  few  London  stndios  which  declared  in 
(avoar  of  the  formation  of  a  onion.  Aa  we  could  not  put  our  linger  on 
any  man  or  men  willing  to  take  up  the  work  of  the  branches  and  general 
organization,  we  took  refuge  in  a  proposal  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  present 
to  form  a  htbour  regist^  aa  a  firrt  step.  He  said  be  lutd  a  means  at  bis 
diapoaal  to  enaore  iu  aueeeaa.  We  dispersed,  and  waited  some  time  (or 
thia  "maana,"  but  it  never  came  to  hand.  Oar  disappointment  waa 
great  when  he  infarmed  ns  that  he  bad  to  oonfeaa  his  scheme  imprac- 
ticable. We  an  now  going  to  make  op  for  this  dehiv  bv  taking  up  the 
work  with  redoubled  eaergy  at  a  public  meeting  on  Wednesday,  .lanuary 
31,  1891  (eight  P-m.),  at  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Begent-street, 
London,  W.,  Mr.  Thomas  Bolaa,  F.C.S.,F.I.C.  (late  of  the  I'hotiigniyhic 
Neiri  and  l'hoio<iraphic  Rerieici,  in  the  chair.  I  now  make  an  urgent 
appeal  to  every  class  of  photograpliic  workers,  without  exception,  to 
attend  this  mooting,  and  to  cause  others  to  attend  it. 

Delegatea  bom  l£m  trade  imions  of  clerks,  lithographic  artists,  photo- 
graphic engravers,  photographic  cabinet  miakers,  &c.  will  speak  to  the 
practioabtlitv  of  tuionlam  in  highly  skilled  occupations.  Our  propoaal 
haa  received  written  expressions  of  sympathy  (rom  Captain  Abney,  Mr. 
Redmond  Barratt,  Maasr<.  tbe  Editon  o(  Phntographij  and  the  Practical 
Phiitnffrapher,  and  oilier  lights  of  the  art. 

Men  who  want  to  help  as  in  this  work,  which  will,  of  coarse,  be  uphill, 
but  which  will  soon  be  snccessfnl,  can  do  so  In  a  very  practical  way.  Dor 
movement  will  find  the  same  obatade  in  Its  way  as  before ;  that  is  to  aay, 
the  want  of  men  who  will  act  aa  branch  seoretariea.  We  have  no  definite 
promises  in  this  direction.    We  are  confident  of  snoceaa  if  we  can  but 
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lUrect  applicants  to  secretarieB  in  their  districts  ready  and  anxious  to 
inttnict  them  in  unionism  and  enrol  them  in  our  union,  and  to  urge  on 
wtTerers,  doubtt-rs,  and  questioners  the  advantaRes  and  the  practical 
nature  of  unionism.  Our  system  of  work  will  obviate  dangers  to  branch 
ofBoers  arising  from  their  prominence  in  the  movement.  The  system  of 
organizing  and  the  secretarial  duties  will  be  communicated  to  all  who 
respond  to  my  appeal  for  branch  help.  Re-sponse  "  to  be  effective  must 
be  immediate,"  as  the  newspapers  say. 

Help  in  the  distribution  of  bills  (which  I  will  send  on  application  as 
■oon  as  printed)  announcing  the  meeting  at  the  Polytechnic  will  be  appre- 
-dated  by— Yours,  dc,  Abtiicb  Fielu. 

Maidttone, 

' ^ 

SPOTS  ON  PEINTS. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib,  — I  have  noticed  in  the  Jouilnal  lately  several  correspondents 
are  troubled  with  spots  in  silver  prints  appearing  on  the  morning 
after  the  prints  are  washed.  I  have  also  been  troubled  in  the  same 
manner,  and  after  trying  many  remedies  without  success,  I  found  that 
the  hypo  was  used  excessively  strong.  If  your  correspondents  will  try 
a  ten  per  cent,  solution  (one  pound  of  hypo  to  the  gallon  of  water),  I 
think  they  will  find  their  trouble  removed. — I  am,  yours,  &c., 

9'J,  Uigh-street,  PurUmuiith,  December  9,  1889.  -Habky  Symonds. 


THE  CLAUDE  LORAINE  MIRROR. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — I  was  glad  to  see  in  yonr  notice  of  the  Photoiimphir  Qunrterhj 
last  week  that  you  bring  forward  the  utility  of  the  Claude  Loraine  Mirror 
in  landscape  photography.  During  the  Birmingham  Convention  in  1888 
I  showed  and  explained  the  use  of  the  lyirror  to  several  of  the  members, 
and  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Intemutionul  AniiKdl  1  wrote  as  follows  :^ 
"For  the  landscape  photographer  a  Claude  Loraine  mirror  is  a  most 
useful  article  in  enabling  one  to  select  and  compose  a  view.  These 
mirrors  are  made  of  black  plate  glass  ground  to  a  curve,  and  arc  used  by 
French  artists."— I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Williams  E.  Kennax. 

35,  Dame-slrcct,  Diiblln,  December  8,  1890. 


LOWER  TRAVELLING  FARES  FOE  PHOTO GRAPHEES. 
To  the  Editor. 

Sib, — I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  West  London  Photographic  Society  is 
making  a  move  in  the  right  direction  of  lower  fares  for  "  tourist  photo- 
graphers "  (by  which  I  conclude  is  meant  amateurs).  It  is  only  right 
that  amateurs  should  have  the  same  privileges  as  those  now  enjoyed  by 
anglers.  .\t  the  same  time  we  cannot  expect  railway  companies  to  grant 
a  lower  rate  to  all  photographers,  amateur  and  professional.  For  this 
reason  I  think  societies  should  be  formed,  the  members  of  which  should 
be  tioiia  jide  amateurs,  viz.,  men  who  take  up  photography  solely  as  a 
pleasure,  and  do  not  sell  their  work. 

A  man  now  considers  himself  an  amateur  (although  he  sells  his  work)  so 
long  as  he  has  not  a  shop,  and  has  not  any  rates,  taxes,  or  insurance  to 
pay.  This  man,  I  think,  would  be  more  correctly  called  shamateur,  or 
amateur-professional,  and  should  not  be  allowed  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  amateurs,  as ,  he  injures  both  amateurs  and  professionals— the  former 
by  selling  photographs  of  places  he  has  obtained  permission  to  photograph, 
thereby  preventing  permission  being  given  in  future  to  others  for  fear 
they  should  be  one  of  the  "  selling  amateurs,"  and  the  latter  by  selling 
his  work  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  professional  can  afford  to  do.  If  a 
man  wants  to  sell  his  work  by  all  means  let  him  do  it,  but  he  has  no 
business  in  our  amateur  societies,  and  has  no  right  to  the  name  of  ama- 
teur. He  shonld  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  by  both  amateurs  and  pro- 
fessionals.—I  am,  yours,  Ac.,  An  Ajiateur. 

Sanity,  Stafft.,  December  8, 1890. 


PRINTING  FRAMES  WITH  UNEQUALLY  DIVIDED  BACKS. 
To  tlie  Editor. 

Sib,— Under  the  heading  of  "  Our  Editorial  Table  "in  last  week's  issue 
of  your  very  popular  .Iocunal,  we  observe  a  notice  of  a  prmting  frame 
said  to  have  boan  brought  out  by  Mr.  William  Tylar  of  Birmingham,  the 
main  feature  of  which  consists  in  an  unequal  division  of  the  hinged  back. 
We  may  mention  tliat  all  our  printing  frames  have  been  made  on  this 
principle  for  the  past  six  years,  and  we  know  one  or  two  other  houses  who 
have  alifo  constructed  their  printing  frames  on  the  same  plan  for  some 
time  past.  We  send  one  of  our  printing  frames  herewith  that  you  may 
compare  it  with  Mr.  Tylar's.— We  arc,  yours,  Ac,  Eosa  &  Co. 

U2,  .\iw  Il,md-»lreet,  LoikIuii,  11'.,  December  10,  1890. 

[The  frame  received  with  the  above  is  an  exceedingly  well-made 
one  in  every  respect,  and  certainly  bears  out  all  Messrs.  Ross  &  Co. 
can  possibly  claim  for  it.— Ed.] 


FRENCH  CORRESPONDEXCE. 

{From  our  own  Correspondent.) 

Xatural  Colours,  a  Canard  from  the  Far  Host — M,   Leon   Vidal's  Lecture  at 

Lyons— Paris  I'holo  Vlub — Pliotm/raphic  Assistants — The  Bkitish  JounWAL 

Photoobaphic  Almanac /or  1891 — Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society  of 

France  {M.  Janssen  takes  the  Presidency) — On  ths  Forthcoming  Photogrefphic 

Congress — A     Sew    Panoramic    Camera — A    Tjmiand  for    the    linst    of 

]}aguerre — A  very  Interesting  Cominitncatton  fr^m    M.  Dalagny  on  Hydro- 

quinone  Development — ..4  Modijied  Formula — Detective  Cameras — Lantern 

Fxhibition. 

Ghkat  excitement   ha.s  been  caused    in  France  by  a    note    in    one  of  the 

principal  newspajiers  announcing  that  a  Japanese  chemist  had  discovered  a 

means  of  fixing  tlie  colours  of  the  camera.     This  will  certainly,  if  true,  be  the 

most  wonderful  discovery  of  the  nineteenth  century.     We  must  wait  patiently 

the  conflnnation  of  this  good  news  ;  hut  if  we  are  to  wait  as  long  as  tlie  length 

of  the  name  of  the  liappy  discoverer,  which  is  coni|>osed  of  forty-two  letters,  it 

will  be  too  long  a  time  for  our  inii>atience  to  welcome  such  a  desideratum. 

M.  Leon  Vidal,  wliose  efforts  to  popularise  orthoscopic  prepanatious  are  well 
kuo^vn,  gave  a  lecture  on  tlie  15th  of  last  November,  at  Lyons,  to  a  numerous 
audience,  on  photogi'aphic  colounatioii,  explained  the  different  dodges  em- 
ployed to  obtain  polychromic  impressions,  by  typography,  collography,  photo- 
glyptic,  and  by  engraved  plates.  As  to  natural  i-olours,  said  M.  Vidal, 
it  is  very  possible  that  their  reproduction  will  still  remain  a  desideratum. 

The  above-nieiitioued  Club  held  their  monthly  meeting  on  the  12th  of 
November  last.  Many  presentations  were  made,  among  which  was  a  novelty 
— that  of  a  photographic  apparatus  in  the  shape  of  a  necktie.  The  lens 
represents  a  gold  pin  in  the  centre.  Six  or  eight  negatives  can  he  taken  about 
an  inch  square.  A  rapid  shutter  is  adjusted  with  a  pneuiiiatic  ball.  The 
series  of  proofs  made  with  this  apparatus  were  very  good.  'SI.  Block  is  the 
inventor.     A  very  pleasant  evening  Avas  spent  with  dissolving  views. 

The  above-mentioned  club  of  Paris  lias  just  opened  its  exhibition  of  amateur 
work,  wliich  is  very  praiseworthy.  Prizes  will  be  given.  The  judges  have 
been  chosen  from  among  the  most  influential  members  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France. 

A  great  deal  of  dissatisfactiofi  is  exhibited  in  France,  in  that  the  photo- 
graphic profession  require  protection  against  their  assistants.  The  latter 
are  unfortunately  very  ignorant,  but,  however,  claim  heavy  salaries.  A 
photographer  requires  a  jirinter,  one  presents  himself,  so  much  per  month  is 
agreed  upon.  Alas  1  the  master  soon  perceives  that  the  printer  knows  little  of 
the  business.  Nevertheless,  hy  law  the  ma.ster  must  give  him  eight  days' 
notice,  and  allow  him  two  hours  per  day  to  seek  another  situation ;  and  in 
giving  a  testimonial,  the  master  must  lie  careful  indeed  not  to  say  a  word 
against  the  fellow's  capacity,  simply  stating  th?  day  he  entered  and  the  date 
of  his  exit. 

Home  time  .ago  La  Chambre  Syndicale  de  la  Photograjihie  organized  a  series 
of  examinations,  and  gave  diplomas  of  competence  to  jibotographic  operators 
and  assistants  who  presented  themselves,  but  I  believe  few  gained  tlie  cliplonia, 
and  others  would  not  submit  to  the  orde.al.  It  would  be  well  for  photo- 
graphers not  to  accept  an  assistant  without  being  in  possession  of  his  certificate 
of  capacity. 

Thk  BiurisH  JofnNAL  PHOToaitAPHic  Almanac  for  1891  has  just  arrived. 
My  compliments  to  the  Editor.  What  an  'immense  amount  of  useful  infor- 
mation got  together  in  so  short  a  time  !  Really  it  is  woinlerfnl  !  Tlie  pro- 
gress of  jihotography  may  be  traced  by  its  literature.  1  liave  before  me  an 
Almanac  of  1S72 — only  eighteen  years  old.  Wliat  a  difference  in  size  !  If 
at  that  period  the  Editor  had  time  to  spare,  it  may  be  doubted  if  he  reposes 
upon  a  bed  of  roses  at  the  present  time,  so  as  to  keep,  as  he  does,  equal  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  France  held  their  December  meeting  on  Friday 
evening  last.  M.  Davaune  introduced  M.  .Taiissen,  the  celebrated  astronomer, 
who  had  been  elected  as  President  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society.  M. 
Davanne,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  informed  the  members  of  the  service 
that  M.  .Janssen  had  always  granted  to  the  .adepts  of  the  hhack  art ;  how  photo- 
graphy, thanks  to  him,  "had  obtained  a  finn  footing  in  scientific  establish- 
ments, &c. 

M.  Jax.ssen  replied,  thanking  the  members  for  the  honour  done  him,  &c. 
He  said  that  he  had  ahvaj's  a  foresight  of  the  usefulness  of  jihotOOTivphy  for 
scientific  observations,  and  especially  for  astronomy  ;  mentioned  the  niagni- 
liccnt  results  obtained  by  Messrs.  Henry  at  the  Paris  Observatory  ;  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  ere  long  more  wonderfid  things  v.ould  be  brought  to  light  by 
its  agency,  and  that  the  wonderful  progress  the  art  had  made  since  its  discovery 
wliich  did  not  go  back  to  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century,  was  not  so  ex- 
traordinary, as  it  Wios  based  on  the  power  of  light,  the  most  rapid,  the  most 
wonderful,  and  the  most  useful  power  here  below. 

Mr.  Waruerke,  from  London,  and  .M.  Blockhouse,  from  Brussels,  beiii"  pre- 
sent, were  invited  to  take  seats  beside  the  President.  These  gentlemen,  being 
members  of  the  Permanent  Commission  of  the  Photographic  Congress,  had  come 
to  Paris  in  order  to  .arrange  for  the  forthcoming  Congress  to  be  held  .at  Brussels. 
It  being  internation.al,  the  photographic  societies  .and  .associations  of  Englaml 
would  ilo  well  to  vote  for  and  nominate  delegates  entrusted  to  represent  the 
photographic  community  at  the  next  Congress  to  he  held  at  Brussels,  'fhis 
not  having  been  done  at  the  last  Congress  lield  in  Paris  during  the  exhibition, 
the  work  of  that  Congress  did  not  receive  the  unanimous  sujiport  and  the  con- 
sideration it  would  have  received  had  England  sent  delegates  to  express  tlieir 
views  on  the  subjects  under  discussion.  'Tlie  Congi'css,  however,  worked 
faithfully  and  well,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  report  of  M.  Pector,  of  which  I  spoke 
in  my  last. 

M.  Londe  presented  a  panoramic  camera  invented  by  M.  Damoizeau,  a  very 
pretty  and  well-made  m.achine,  clockwork  movement  to  work  the  rollers,  whieh 
can  ai-eonimodate  five  or  six  yards  of  sensitive  film.  Will  panoramic  cameras 
obtahi  success?  that  is  the  question,  when  we  consider  the  very  few  occasions 
to  employ  them,  and  the  difficulty  to  he  experienced,  viz.,  one  part  of  the  view 
being  properly  illuminated,  the  other  being  in  a  false  light.  When  obtained, 
to  see  the  view  rightly  it  ought  to  he  pasted  in  a  drum-like  apparatus,  hi  the 
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CHrtMerwUditbeebnrTtr  eufat  to  itaad.  M.  Load*  pramrted  the  photo- 
■tdrtto  of  wUi^  I  ipake  H  pvMMtod  I*  tk*  Pari*  Ckam  a>U 

U.  HBacuBBBid*  •  ammmtn/Om  m  a  npid  fwattm  to  aoaljrM  rihcr 
faaUu  (will  b*  Mat  ia  my  aext). 

M.  VsaTcl  |inw«iili<l  a  eunecB  itaBd.  in  which  he  had  eoDtrirnl  a  unteni 
of  hooka  (CM  toft  thathiw  Im  oa  to  tko  top.  to  that  the  latter  •honld  re- 
aMtb  flak  fer  MMiMriaaaa  i>  paenn^ 

PtoreMorSlaM^  laM  bcfafa  tSa  Saditr  a  letter  bow  Mr.  A.  F.  Tarlor. 
Mawwtarr  of  tiM  Bdiag  Fboiographk  Boeiatr,  rrqaeatiag  a  ilonation  of  the 
hart  of  U^aaio.  Tho  Bodaty  wUl  h««o  the  ptcMon  to  grant  and  Mad  it  ou 
faiaCradqra. 

H.  BAUtOVT  tbaa  nve  a  vcrjr  intafcaUag  and  complata  explanation  of  a 
■ndllWil  ignnnla  of  the  hydroqninoao  development  which  be  nve  to  the 
aaciatr  in  July,  \8»,  aad  which  waa  pvUiahed  in  Tu  BamiB  Jovkul  or 
TmmouMAmr.  I  tmf  ttnlr  mt  that  (Ua  niieeatatioa  waa  the  diiaf  caaM  of 
Ika  aMwa  which  bydio«iaaiie  baa  aMa&cd  in  riBDce.  aad  X.  BalanT 
kaa  the  bonoar  of  babe  ita  iatrodaaar  iafc>  rrtnce.  M.  Balagnr  bcKan  bu 
dimawi  tai  the  (dOomi^(  warda :— IImb  than  two  jrcara  have  paaicd  away 
■iaaa  I  poiaiad  oot  to  tho  Bamban  af  oar  Sodetr  what  I  tbooght  the  hot 
■aaaa  to  ba  aaapkrad  to  develop  aap4l>«a  bj  hydroqaiaoae.  It  may  truly 
ba  aiU  that  iiaaa  that  tfaaa  tbb  dereiapar  baa  made  il*  way.  I 


ty.  and  tliat  at  the 
MMeiit  day  the  creBlar  aaaihcr  of  pbAoBaphen  anil  amatenn  employ  it  to 
&a  taiim/m  of  every  otbar.  It  nur  be  Mid  that  the  appearaooe  o<  thia 
VM^wtflaveriaetoanewiadaairr,  ia  Mat  aa  it  touM  be  pweervad  a  longtime, 
IthM  baaa  oftrad  to  the  pablie  Uka  qpMk  medidaco— aaaliqoid.  aa  a  powdar. 
aa  loaaMH.  aad  aa  pilla.  Tba  AmSUtt  a*  well  aa  the  drooieta  (band  their 
iaterait la  compoaing  a  aonet  develop*,  aad  aa  one  <-oal<I  ohtain  powilen  to 
make  aod^watcr,  with  the  aaaio  aaaa  aaa  eoold  go  to  a  colour  merchaat't  an<l 
pBTcbaae  a jaekat  ar  boK  e<  aeaaa  adawiilaarT  develcpg ;  aatanlly  the  bayer 
waa  kafi  to  Igaawaea  of  ito  eaaipaiiia.  By  each  aaaoa  pkotamphr  waa 
aooeleaiaed.BeleewaawaMnqalwJ.aaJlft'ienBmbgofpawoaawbodiibblad 
in  photography  beeaoM  nameroaa,  U  aaa  to  the  <letriment  of  that  art. 

Cvrtaiolr  the  itaadanl  of  photogiuky  went  down  rapidly  at  that  time.  The 
■ua*  launifiie  did  aot  direct  it  ae  fafaMrtr,  whea  aaalenre  made  it  a  point 
ar  bcBoar  to  waala  a  tk^ffmmrt.  It  b  to  tkii  bupjr  Mriod,  whiA  I  canaol 
baBavatobavobaaaloattbr  ever,  tbat  all  oar  tcadead*  abonld  ba  givaniB 
ardar  to  draw  amatean'  attention  to  artiatic  work,  (han  which  they  have 
aahappQy  heea  drawn  away  by  the 'ailiaetion  of  the  in«taataneoa>  furort. 

It  la  iamaafhie  tbat  we  abeaU  «U  the  pbotogiashie  art  to  be  aohily 
inarbaalfal,  bat  aatblag  eaa  prevaat  w  fron  anMimBnac  b>  <«wrs  ie  bmiim 
the  laoaaaa  of  develapaianl.  ia  arte,  if  poeelhle,  to  raadar  the  latter  anto- 
matic,  la  I  iaMiaa  that  we  have  aiiihiaat  Xn  'In  in  the  Jndieioae  dwiee  of  the 
aatjcct,  the  artbUe  podtioa  to  give  IL  aa<I  the  obtaining  of  the  dieU,  with- 
oot  etretchiag  oar  Itaglnatlone  to  Oe  extnme  in  the  davatopaiaat  of  the 
aaeatiaa. 

Sack  bMltatloi  wera  aataral  whan  wo  enployad  pjrqgallie  acid ;  that  i« 
why  I  aad  auay  otben  abaaihiaaJ  Ha  oac,  Iwcaaaa  gndbr  aeeority  could 
be  oMaiaed  by  hydnxniaoae,  aad  wbaae  inalltiee  a«  dleeovarad  Vf  many 
azperiiaaate.  Xeverthelea^  we  aooa  perceived  that  a  modileation  of  oar  ilrst 
fcranU  wo*  nirwiy.  Ae  iiMaa  that  we  did  aot  give  the  Sodety  the 
advaalaae  of  oar  experimoata  oatll  Ifcia  aveaiag  ia  tbat  we  did  aot  widi  to  Aght 
■ttke  aanraaa  devolopen  pat  oa  the  aMihats  whiah,  Uka  aoneti^  »o 
r  did  thajr  appear  thaa  tb^  vaaiahad,  dtoeaidad  by  tha  opantor,  baiag 
ftmnd  waatiaf. 


It  WM  aecMavT  to  tXlam  pnblie  aplaka  to  Jodge  of  the  laariti  of  each,  aoil 
we  omaalvee  leqobed  time  to  acek  aad  to  ftad  waiathiag  taperior  to  what  we 
had  alraadv  dt*al|ad.  Ontaf  taa  vat*  we  have  aatptoyad  the  aodited 
•nad^alkkaaahdlitvathaBMlilr  tbiaevea^  ' 

WnJhM  dartaf  tha^MM  oftha  Math  of  Joly,  ISA; 
*  Baciaty  oC  Vtaaee  9tt% 
',that  1 


L  itboordairtoaay 
■jr,  .o«^  oaa  of  the  manbara  of 
Ibnaala  aot  very  ilhalaillar  to 
It  we  are  of  the  aaoM  opiaiaa,  bat  faia 
I  oar  own,  vMA  we  will  giva  ia  dataa 
chaaaa  ftan  oar  tbat  sattod  aad  ftanala  t 
ia  praaMea  two  otatoelafc  Tba  flrat  waa  tbat  the 
bath  haaBeorataMlahtiat,  aad  aaa  ealyflt  to  batbrswB  away.  Tbiawaa 
tiBced  to  the  cmpioyaMat  of  mlmaala  of  enla  in  the  pieparatioa  of  the  both. 
The  aeeoad  obalade  la  the  way  «f  the  enpiormoat  of  the  tint  formnia  wai 
tlMt  aa  aoaa  aa  tha  aalatloa  got  a  Wile  old,  althoagh  it  developed  very  well, 
the  Image  had  a  tMdwey  to  ialaaail^  a  little  too  maeh  the  bUcki  of  the 

In  neelilBg  the  raaaoa  of  thia  hanhaaii.  we  traced  it<  came  to  the  carboooto 
of  aoala,  oac  of  the  aaay  alkaliaa  aafitnial  in  tlM  aolatioaa  of  hydroqniaone ; 
wh«M«  by  eaployiag  oac  of  Um  ftaa  Ukalics,  «ii.,  caoatic  potosh,  in  it*  lien 
ihaaaw 


aad  ataad,  a  nl 

of  eaaur  aakaowa  praviooaly. 


to  the  oeeUive,  aa  well  aa  au  amooat 
A  earUia  nnmCer  of  photogiaphic  dcaleia 
owMM  o<  tliia  property  bena  to  eoapore  lolattooa,  whicb  w 


rawM  aad  aot  developed. 
Th(ae«a  the 


and  with 


wh: 


wereaold 
aaiatenn  haul  their  ncgativei /oiuf. 

y  we  adopted  a  modiScatioa  of  onr  first  formnia, 
aad  ehaaa  caartie  potaah  ia  the  aeaapeaition  of  oar  modified  developing 

We  win  aov  oeenpy  oandvea  with  the  ooapoaitian  of  tha  batbai  RTc  may 
ay  hatha,  boeaaaa  for  the  fatnre  we  abaU  have  two,  oaa  eoatainiag  the  hydro- 
<|alaoBe  aad  tha  other  the  alkali. 

Soufmnr  A. 

Water 1000 e.c 

Hnlphitoof  eoda. „ 2S0gTBnnnaik 

ItaO  the  water  aad  dlaeolve  the  *o<lie«lt,then  a<l<l— 

Dy<tro<|alBoaa_. „ Ugiaaaiaa. 

Hhaka  ar  ttir  aatO  eoaapbtaly  diaaahad. 
Whea  the  aolotioa  ia  aoaM  d»wa  |«t  %  farto  a  glaae  bottle  aad  cork  down. 

Soionniia 

Water 900  ce. 

ipotaeb  „ „ „.  100 


When  dissolved  add  the  fallowing  eolation,  which  is  easier  to  be  made  when 
heat  ia  applied —  >  ' 

Water 100  c.c. 

Yellow  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 10  grammes. 

rrhia  eolation  givea  softaeaa  and  preeerres  the  whites). 
It  is  neceeeary  to  have  in  stock  a  thinl  solution  made  as  follows  :— 
SOLITIOS  C. 

Water   100  olc. 

Bromide  of  potaaoiam  lOgrammfti. 

Hie  eolation  of  faromlda  is  only  employed  with  a  new  batlu 

To  develop  an  Instantaneous  tialf-plate  take — 

Solution  A 80  o.e. 

Water 40  „ 

Solution  C  1  „ 

The  plate  ia  placed  on  the  bottom  of  a  glass  tray  and  the  above  solution 
poured  upon  it     Allow  it  to  tvtuain  upon  the  plate  about  half  a  minute. 

Tlie  glass  measure  employed  to  measure  out  the  above  solution  being  now 
empty,  poor  into  it  2  c.c.  of  solution  B,,theu  empty  the  contents  of  the  tray 
upou  it  and  Hood  the  plate  again.  Allow  a  few  seconds  to  elapse,  tlieii  taku 
2  cc  moie  of  B  an>i  aet  ia  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  until  the  image 
begin*  to  appear.  Aa  aoon  as  the  ima^  ia  iUntly  seen  the  addition  of  the 
alkali  must  cease,  except  when  only  the  high  lights  uone  show  themselves  and 
the  half  tone*  will  not  appear,  then  an<l  only  then  must  moie  alkali  (K>Iution  B> 
be  added,  aad  by  2  c.c  each  time.  If  sufficient  exposure  has  been  (pren  sooner 
or  later  the  half  tone*  will  appear. 

It  is  -l^ifMi*  that  the  details  come  oat  quickly,  so  that  the  cJUtkt  remains 
brilUauL 

M.  Balaay  then  ratarad  into  a  description  of  how  a  camera  and  its  dork 
■IHrf  fhiwitil  N*  "i^"nfc>*nr«il  in  order  to  prevent  fog,  even  in  full  sun.  As 
such  cameras  can  now  ba  obtained,  I  will  rcfMu  from  following  M.  Balagny 
for  want  of  space. 

At  but  M.  Balagny  retomed  to  his  subject  Aa  soon  aa  the  whole  of  the 
detaila  of  the  cKcm  hava  appeared  tha  devdopmeat  is  stopped  by  careftally 
waablag  tha  ^tei  HwaeoBMaia,  aaid  ha,  a  qaeatton  which  occupies,  and  has 
oeeapiad,  aamtenia  aad  othaia  Ibr  a  very  loag  time  ;  1/  is  the  yellow  tint  which 
tlie  oegatircs  aomrtimee  take.  We  npeat  what  we  have  nlreoity  said  on  the 
saMeeL  tiiat  this  tint  oaly  pnsents  itself  in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution, 
aad  only  when  the  Ataa  has  aa  alkaline  reaction. 

if  we  acidnbto  the  film  in  steeping  tha  negative  in  an  acid  linth  the  yellow 
tint  will  no  more  be  seen.  We  recommended  a  year  ago  dtric  acid  for  this 
parpo**^  bat  wa  have  aban<lonetl  it  sinoe,  aa  we  found  that  it  softened  the 
gelatina  of  the  n^ative.  We  now  employ  tartaric  acid  (2S  grammes  for 
lOOO  cc,  of  waterL  After  development  the  tliehl  is  well  washed,  then  steeped 
in  the  add  aolntion  for  half  a  minute.  Since  we  have  employed  tartaric  add 
we  have  aavor  bad  a  failure ;  therefore  we  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that 
thia  acid  is  a  pnventlve  of  the  kydro>|ainoae  stain.  After  the  immersion  of 
tha  negative  in  the  aciil  bath  it  is  well  washed,  then  the  lixing  takes  place  iu  a 
twenty  per  ceaL  aolntion  of  hyposulphite  of  *o<U. 

Conipoeition  of  a  new  bath  for  exjiosed  negatives  : — 

Water  80  c.c. 

BolatioaA », 40   „ 

»         C 4    „ 

The  aoaM  masner  of  woiWarmaat  be  followed  a*  fcr  tastaataneons  negatives. 

When  a  certain  number  of  aegatires  have  t>een  developed  the  bath  is  said  to 
ba  old,  bat  it  can  be  oaad  o«ar  aad  over  agaia  in  thia  wiaa  :— 

OM  solatioo lOO  cc. 

ttoltttioo  A    : 25  „ 

Tha  aane  aianner  of  working  a*  daaerihad  for  instantaneous  work,  such  aa 


.«dilanw  alkali  l>y  2  cc.  at  a  tima. 
-  frtihAeto 


fill  up  the  bottia  containing  the  old  bath  and  to  cork  it  wdl. 

itBlftnber  of  detectire  camera*  were  presentetl,  but  offered  uo  particular 
intertat. 

The  meeting  was  cloaad  by  a  lantern  exhibition,  in  which  was  shown  the 
coloontioa  badlli,  niicrobes,  and  other  micro  ■  photographical  preparations 
obtained  by  Messrs.  Lnmiire,  of  Lyons. 


i5id)ange  Column. 

Pair  of  lantenu,  oirbydrona  11^  sppruatas  eomploto,  tnclndlng  lixty-fect  orlinder, 
la  exehaaie  for  ralne.— Adihtss,  Wtlss,  Soatbport. 


I  win  cxohiuiaa  liiaeliaht  laaten.  ini\hoiiuiy  body,  fonr-inoh  condenser,  portrait  Isna, 
la  new  eoodittoii,  iat  a  good  bfnnisl  Uatem.  Cash  adjostment.— Address,  C.  8. 
Lasoiaa,  78,  Oaw-streel,  Batli-y  Carr.  Yorkshire. 

Wm  cnhaage  Bea'  Ito.  %  Unlvennl  lem  and  0.-D..V.  ittudio  camera  with  repeatioi; 
bock  for  a  modara  llebt  aatttm  12  x  lU  oamera  with  doable  slides ;  must  oe  br  u 
food  aohsr.— Addrss*.  T.  WAToaMAx,  Photafrapber,  te.,  ahaskUn,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Waalsd.  photagrapU*  slodto  aad*  in  sectioas,  or  tenants'  fixtare  preferred,  aad 
si««»soilse  s  will  sire  ia  exehanxc  a  Hudn  soaTertible  tandem  tricycle  in  excellent 
order  aad  eonditlon,  with  lamp  and  all  aceeesaries  oonplete.— Address,  A.  D., 
OUBKB,  Pailton,  Ba(by. 

Wanted,  iiaarter-plate  portrait  l^n*.  h»lf-plat«  camera,  aad  a  Ross'  Ko.  3  Univcnal 
in  exehaace  tor  cabtnaa  portrait  I«n>.  whole-plats  Laaoaster's  IntomationiU  Ions,  Or 
maftir  laaiera  with  foor-ineh  coniioiiKon.  Coah  adjustment  up  to  SI.  fur  Itaiin'  lann. 
— AddiVH,  W.  B.  Fa»ST,  Barrold,  Bedford. 


Ma.  E.  ScHtmAX,  who  is  resigning  his  position  as  cashier  to  Mi'ssra.  Mawson 
H.  Hwan,  Moeiey-atnet,  Newcastle,  was  on  Tnewlsy,  the  2nd  inst.,  tho  recipient 
of  a  liand*am*  timepiece,  the  gift  of  tlie  mipUnjit  of  the  alMve  flrni,  as  n  token 
of  the  eataam  ia  whU  he  ia  held  by  thcio. 
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i^nstQete  to  (ETotresponOentd. 

•»•  Communicatums  relating  to  Advertiaementa  and  general  bitsiness  affairs 
mutt  be  addreued  to  "  H.  Grhnwood  &  Co.,"  2,  York-ttreet,  Coveni  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

Alt  maUtre  Jor  the  text  portion  of  lh.it  Journal,  including  queries  for 
"Anttoeri"   and   "Exchanges,"  must  be  addreued  to  "Thk  Editor," 

2,  Tork-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given,  

Pbotoobaph  Reqisterrd  : — 
A.  G.  Gibson,  Penzance.— Photojniph  of  J.  G.  Jtoyle,  M,R.C.S. 

T.  Btokoe.— Thanks. 

O.  M. — Article  received  all  right. 

Thos.  Tomlixson.— Kindly  communicate. 

DK.NZIL  IBBETSOX  (Gujranwala).— Received  with  thanks. 

Hot  Koi.LiNi;  Phess.— One  hot  rolling  press  will  do  as  well  as  another  for 

unmoiiuted  prints. 
H.  W.  A.— 1.   Precipitate  the  gold  with  protosulphate  of  iron.— 2.    No. — 

3.  The  price  ought  to  suit  you.— 4.  We  cannot  tell  unless  we  knew  the 
nature  of  the  process. 

Denis  R.  Thompson.— 1.  There  is  no  handl)Ook  on  the  collodion  transfer  pro- 
cess.—2.  Avoid  any  process  tli4t  gives  great  density,  for  in  collodion  trans- 
fers density  confers  an  unpleasant  heaviness. 

A.  C. — Use  one  or  two  sheets  of  ground  glass  between  the  light  and  the  nega- 
tive, or,  perhaps,  one  sheet  and  a  piece  of  blue  gla-ss.  For  a  reflector,  an 
ordinary  tin  one,  such  as  supplietl  with  the  lamps,  will  answef. 

^'  ^  A.— Tlie  sheet  of  paper  sent  is  decidedly  faulty.  Tlie  streaks  are  due  to 
the  albumen  running  in  lines  when  suspended  for  drying.  As  the  defects 
exi.st  in  unsensiti.sed  paper,  they  cannot,  of  course,  be  avoided  in  the 
sensitising.  ^ 

PizzLED  (Coventry).— The  answer  referred  to  applied  to  something  totally 
different  from  what  you  surmise.  No  good  would  result  from  analysing  the 
sample  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  you  send,  tliere  being  so  many  ditt'erent 
makes  m  the  market. 

C.  W.  Payne.— 1.  Boil  a  little  longer.— 2.  Good  soluble  gelatine,  with  just 
enough  bichromate  of  potash  not  to  crystallise  when  dry.  For  etching, 
employ  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  zinc  plates  may  be  obtained  from  any 
dealer  in  lithographic  materials. 

SUBSCKIBEB  (Glasgow).— It  does  not  follow  liecause  the  interior  of  the  mounts 
IS  ofa  different  material  from  that  of  which  the  outside  is  composed  that  the 
iwards  are  unfit  for  use.  All  mounts  are  made  with  an  inferior  material  for 
the  middles  unless  they  are  the  best  "Bristol  boards,"  which  are  exceed- 
ingly exjiensive. 

*^'- ''•— I'',yo>>  <»n  only  obtain  light  from  the  south  in  the  studio  you  propose 
to  buUd  It  had  l)etter  be  glazed  with  ground  glass.    The  proportions,  thirtv- 

»  one  feet  by  twelve,  will  do  very  well.     At  the  end  the  sitter  is  placed  the 

eaves  may  lie  about  eight  feet  from  the  floor,  and  the  ridge,  say,  thirteen : 

■  the  other  end  may  be  as  high  as  convenient.  "  >     j<  > 

^'t?:  ^''.'-SJ"?,"?  '"lU'^V  "^-  ^^  *  certificate  of  registration  given  at  Sta- 
tioners Hall  for  each  photograph  sent  there  to  obtain  copyright  '—2  Is  it 
necessMy  to  tiUe  photographs  so  sent  ?-3.  Is  Stationers'  ilall  available  to 
the  public  for  copyright  search?  "-In  reply:  1.  Not  unless  specially  paid 
for.-2.  Not  nccessarj-,  but  better  to  do  so.— 3.  Yes 

kwi^ffft,*!^^  T?,'""  "•  *  "^'^'^  '^1^%^'"  '«"'"^*''  >"*  t''«y  ">•<'  advertised  at 
about  a  thml  oT  the  price  of  those  of  the  leading  opticians,  and  he  says  if 
the}  are  as  gooil  he  will  purchase  one. -As  we  have  never  .seen  any  of  the 
lenses  mentioned,  we,  of  coiuse,  can  give  no  opinion  on  their  merits.  Any- 
inJ™Tl  ,""'.  "''""''  ?"■■  «<"Tesi«naent,  seeing  they  are  such  low-priced 
in.«truinents,  to  arrange  for  a  trial  before  purch.asing 

-l?t^u™'hl%Kl^f  "■^•"  ""^"^  "'^f^"/  oftl'^  l«n^  and/-16  means  that  the 
*Miertur«  m  the  stop  is  a  sixteenth  of  the  focus.— 2.  A  symmetrical  lens 

SmTvhT.iTh''^^'  'y  '™"'  ""'^  ^f "^  "'  ^™"»^  in  toranffocus 
-Jl    P^r^K?!,-  !        Wide  or  narrow  angle,  according  to  the  covering  power. 

ftai  th«  rf^S )  "?  '■''^."^  ^'".S^  "\  "  •'""'""K-  "  i»  copying,  it  is  neLsary 
that  the  plate  be  in  quite  a  vertical  position  when  tlie  exposure  is  made. 

^ri^'n^llTa'p"^-.^*  ^?  ^^^  ■'.""'"''^l'  of  November  21,  in  answer  to  a 
S^rtni;.  br'i'ri'  ""■r^'P*  ^Z^  ""^•^  vamish-dammar  resin  and 
OT^^L't  of  Jn  i  "i^  '"'  "'«  ^"0,^.*^?  I"""*''.^  °f  "^si"  should  I  put  to 
pve,  inasmuch  as  samples  of  dammar  vary.  The  best  i.lan  is  to  make  ■. 
~;n?Kntt:t!'""'"  "■"  ""'  '"^^^  ''""  ">•'"  Ih-in^H  do^i'to'th': 

^^w!,'X°fu^'~l}'^'-^^  ^""'  '.'■?,  ?'•='""' ;  they  are  quite  on  a  par  with  English 
hTve'h^  cCS'nHn'r'"? -'""y,,-  ?'"  •'i"'l?<^I«%  if  Pro<iu?ed  he^,  would 
Slv  Wh^iftlf/lb^*''"'  7^'"^  T"'?,  ^"''">  ™1""'««1  them  a  li  tie  pic- 
aT t^  f;s.m?1.  ^^  '°  "."^"'■^  '"  clou.lless,  then  if  it  be  slightly  toned  so 
S^c^u4  wLt  vm,  w'';,'*''"'""^'  ^  ^"^  '^'' '"  "'"  'Artistic  merit  of  the 
!-;.ii  i-   J °','  ''™  "'"     naturalist  c  fad"  has  acquired  but  oxoeedinirlv 

KTlC'?°l^r'«rt.  -"^l'^'  "^  l"^'^^"^  '"  I'earTomlou  at  a^y limf 
in  V^M^ne^f-  tl m  Utb"  ,nf  ''»'*.'"  V^'  ^?\°^  November,  and  published 
Wist^rine^f  si?vpr  n,.|!,f.  "'  -Vw**-'  *'l*'  '"  ""^  f"""'!  out  the  cause  of 
of  pawr^  Wi  fe^in  n'  f  '  *''**  ""^.^^  n«ver  has  a  blister  with  .iny  kin<l 
ml»«^'„  ^  If  '""y  ^^'"'^"  "«  *'"'  h's  method  of  treatiu"  prints  and 
WisuA^  T"^  ^^'  annoyance  and  great  loss  entailed  by  these^abominable 
S^w  uVil! Tve' Znv  a7.5^ n'r  *"'  be  verj^glad  of  tlu.'informS;  "itl 
Stuart's  methalfidTv^^^l",  "*'"«  "l^''-  -Our  correspondent  will  find  Mr. 
vuan    method  fuUy  descnbetl  on  pp.  618  and  619  of  our  almajjao  for  1890. 


Miss  Braskl  (Biarritz). — No  articles  on  the  subject  mentioned  have  previously 
appeared  in  this  Journal.  Every  amateur,  on  the  hints  we  gave,  can  ex- 
temporise an  ap|>aratus  with  such  materials  as  come  most  readily  to  hand. 

SUB-scitiBKii  (Rome). — All  the  crystals  of  eikonogen  in  our  possession,  with  the 
exception  of  some  received  ([uite  recently  from  Marion  <fe  Co.,  have  become 
dark  in  colour,  even  those  in  original  jiackages  just  opened.  But,  although 
discoloured,  it  has  not  to  any  great  extent  lost  its  developing  powers.  We 
are  not  prepared  at  present  to  assign  a  cause  for  the  discolouring.  It  is 
gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  the  problem  has  been  successfully  inves- 
tigated by  the  manufacturers,  and  that  this  drawb.ick  may  now  be  said  to 
be  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Vauna  writes  :  ' '  Having  ordered  a  small  quantity  of  sensitised  paper  per  Book 
Post,  the  dealer  writes  me,  'The  Postal  authorities  refuse  to  forward  these 
photographic  papers  per  Book  Post,  the  package  has  therefore  been  despatched 
by  Parcel  Post.'  Surely  this  must  be  an  error  or  an  innovation,  because  1 
have  before  now  received  bromide,  &c.,  pajiers  from  the  Unite<l  Kingdom  by 
Book  Po.st.     From  this  end  any  sucli  papers  or  negatives  can  bo  despatche<l 

i>er  Book  Post,  and  also  many  things  per  Samjile  Post  which  the  British 
'ostal  authorities  refuse  to  accept  unle.ss  as  parcels." — According  to  tlie 
regulations  of  the  Po.st  Office,  all  Book  Post  jiarcels  must  have  the  ends  left 
open.  It  is  manifest  that  it  would  never  do  to  transmit  sensitive  paper  under 
the.se  conditions  ;  hence  the  dealer  sent  it  safeli/  packed. 

MESSB.S.  Tkab  &  Son  send  us  the  following  communication  : — 'Wc  have  just 
noticed  your  report  of  Mr.  Slingsby's  demonstration  of  the  working  of  his 
*'  fla.sh-light "  arrangement.  As  we  are  engaged  to  give  a  similar  exhibition 
we  are  anxious  to  state  that  the  practice  of  using  a  piece  of  magnesium  ribbon 
to  initiate  the  eyes  of  the  sitter  has  been  adopted  by  our  firm  for  some  time. 
On  our  visit  to  the  demonstration  on  the  1st  inst  (Monday)  no  ril>bon  was 
used  in  our  presence  by  Mr.  Slingsby,  and  we  were  not  aware  of  any  artist 
a<lopting  this  method  until  we  read  your  to-day's  Jol'unai,. — Mr.  Moule, 
who  was  the  first  to  use  a  sudden  liglit  in  taking  portraits,  always  focussed 
his  sitters  by  a  strong  gas  flame  placed  in  close  proximity  to  the  eyes  of  the 
sitter,  so  that  the  pupil  might  become  accustomed  to  a  brilliant  light. 

T.  Ross  says  :  "  1.  Lately  I  have  been  troubled  by  my  plates  becoming  marked 
if  left  in  the  slides  for  any  length  of  time,  ami  after  c.ireful  examination  I 
feel  satisfied  that  the  marking  is  caused  by  the  le.ither  which  forms  the 
hinge.  I  should  therefore  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  will  inform  me 
through  your  Journal  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do  with  the  slides  in  order 
to  overcome  the  evil. — 2.  I  have  a  wooden  dish  in  which  I  fix  ray  prints, 
.ind  though  it  was  perfectly  water-tight  when  first  made,  about  four  months 
ago,  1  find  it  now  leaks,  and  thought  of  trying  paraftin  wax  to  make  it  water- 
proof, but  did  not  know  if  the  wax  would  answer,  owing  to  the  wood  being 
saturated  with  the  hypo.  Your  advice  on  this  matter  will  also  be  greatly 
esteemed." — In  reply  :  I.  No  doubt.  Get  the  present  hinges  replaced  with 
an  inert  material,  which  the  camera  maker  can  now  supply. — 2.  Paratlin 
wax  will  answer  perfectly,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  get  the  "  hypo  "  out  of 
the  wood  before  its  application.  This  can  be  done  by  soaking  the  vessel  in 
water. 


Photogbaphic  Club. — Subject  for  discussion,  Wednesday,  December  17, 
I'hotoijraphic  Playlhbxjs.  December  24,  No  meeting.  December  31,  Lantern 
night. 

London  and  Provincial  Photooraphic  Assocution. — December  IS. 
Ordinary  meeting,  which  will  be  the  last  meetiiuj  at  "Masons'  Hall  Tavern." 
January  1,  1891,  Opening  meeting  at  the  new  quarters,  at  the  "('hampion 
Hotel,'  Aldersgate-street,  clo,se  to  the  General  Post  OHice.    Visitors  invited. 

Camera  Club  Notices. — Monday,  December  15,  Dark  room  closed  from  this 
date,  dismantling  for  removal  Members  requested  to  remove  on  or  before  this 
day  all  property  from  lockers,  &c.  Thursday,  December  IS,  at  a  quarter  to  six 
p.m.,  General  meeting  to  consider  alteration  of  rules.  See  notice  enclosed  with 
.lounud.  No  meetings  will  be  arranged  for  between  December  18  and  January 
8.  No  smoking  concert  ou  January  it.  Further  announcements  in  Januaiy 
.loifi-nal. 

Explosion  ok  an  Oxygen  Gauge.— On  Monday  last,  before  Mr.  Justice 
Denmau  and  a  special  jury,  Mr.  Joshua  Dyson,  wlio  resides  at  Rochdale  and 
is  the  proprietor  of  a  diorama  and  public  entertainment,  sued  the  Brin's  Oxygen 
Compauy  to  recover  danLiges  for  personal  injuries  sustained  under  somewhat 
peculiar  circumstances.  "The  plaintiff,  it  appeared,  had  purchaseil  of  the 
defendants  two  steel  cylinders  for  holding  compressed  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases,  and  a  tubular  gauge  for  testing  the  pressure  of  the  gas.  In  the  course 
of  testing,  the  gauge  gave  way  and  exploded,  with  the  result  that  the  jilaintiff 
was  struck  in  the  face  by  a  piece  of  metal,  and  was  so  badly  injured  that  ho 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye,  and  the  other  eye  was  so  injured  that  be  was  in 
danger  of  losing  th.at  also.  The  plaintifl"s  case  was  that  the  tube  was  made 
of  bad  material,  that  the  workmanship  was  defective,  .and  th,at  the  gauge  was 
unfit  for  the  use  for  which  it  was  intended. — The  <Iefendants,  who  obtained 
the  gauge  from  a  firm  of  gauge-makers,  denied  that  there  was  any  defect  in  its 
manufacture,  or  that  it  was  made  negligently,  or  that  there  was  any  negligence 
ontheir  part. — The  jury  found  for  tlie  plaintiff,  and  judgment  was  given  for 
325/.,  the  amount  of  damages  agreed  upon  between  the  parties. 
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AN   KIKONOGEN'  DKVELOPLNci  I'OWDER. 
V. TV  I nrlv  [>criod  in  photogT»pby,  when  an  yet  the  wet 
held  awajr,  de%-elopiog  powders  have  been 
|£uui>ii.     fj  iiiin  tcnu  we  meftn  *  finely  polverued  mixture  of 
Hm  MtiTe  and  qualifjini;  agmita  compriiiDg  a  proper  working 
' '  r,  kept  iit  a  state  of  rnsdiiif  for  being  disaolTed  Ld 

ixjuoTer  reijuired. 
The  advantages  of  a  developing  powder  of  this  nature,  more 
especiaUf  to  the  tourist  or  travelling  photographer,  need  not 
be  descanted  on,  as  they  are  suflicientlj  ubvious. 

!ie  latest  of  the  developers  of  the  eluB  referred  to  is  one  as 

'«tter  known  in  France,  or,  perfaapi  mora  correctly,  in  the 

ity  of  Paris,  than  it  is  in  this  country,  and  Is  designated 

,         '■'■'.  which  may  be  broadly  translated  as  "complete  de- 

I  from  the  nature  and  balaaeing  of  its  various  con- 

icnts.     In  that  oonoeming  whieh  we  are  now  writing  the 

I      ve  agent  is  eikooogen,  and  some  time  since  it  formed  the 

•e  of  a  paper  communicated  to  the  French  Photographic 

h.cty  by  M.  P.  Mercier.     Beaidea  eikonogiu,  tAu  grapbol 
II tains  borax,  carlMmate  of  lithium,  a  little  sugar  of  milk,  and 
'ttbly   other  things.     It   is  ip  the  form  of  a  white,  dry 
ler,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  M.  Lehmann,  of  Lcvallois- 
et,  Seine,  we  have  been  aflbrded  an  op[iortunity  of  testing 
J      iierits. 

I    H.I  wilt;  dissolved  some  of  it  in  water  in  the  proportion  of 

*         •  and  a  half  ounces  of  « uter,  the  imago  came 

a  giiod  odour,  the  li^rhts  l>eing  clear  and 

with  which  the  image  appean  is  depen- 

,      ■  ion  of  powiler  to  the  water. 

onginiil  memoir,  M.  Mercier,  alluding  to  the  generally 

•  *'    *  ' — ^    'ir  bi-tKirate  of  lodn  is  considered  ns 

->   thnt  behig  ill   itself  alkaline  it 

'■KtiKation  he  explains 

'  rtain  other  analogous 

turns  tlwm  acid.iut  proved  by  the  reddening  of  litmus 

'1^  with  hydroquinone  or  etkonogen  no  such  effect  is 

:i'l  thercfnro  it  acts  as  an  alkali  when  mixed  with  a 

r  t'lirmed  of  these  Indies.      A-  '4Uiceof  this,  he 

'  fvtn  parts  of  bijmx  in  a  ii'.  p^trts  of  water  in 

its  of  pyrogallic  acid  are  then  dlMolved  possesses 

^  power ;    but  if  to  this  a  similar  quantity  of 

<ir  eikonogen  bo  added,  H  becomes^a  developer  of 


III  i 


I" 


properties  of  the  oaHtonatc  of  lithium,  its 
.1  third  of  the  cnrlionatc  of  sodium,  and 

of  crystallisation ;   and  us  thirty-seven 

f         r  correspond  to  14.3  of  the  latter,  a  propor- 
tpproumatriy,  on*4(fth  only  of  the  other  in  neceasaiy. 


.\nd  as  the  lithium  carbonate  contains  no  free  alkali,  the 
developing  solution  does  not  fog  the  image. 

The  powder  (cikonogon  graphol)  which  we  have  been  trying 
has  preserved  its  whiteness  up  to  the  present  time  ;  wc  have 
been  told  that  it  may  change  to  a  grey  colour,  when  it  will 
yield  a  solution  of  a  green  colour,  Imt  which  is,  fortunately,  as 
energetic  as  a  developer  as  that  obtained  by  the  powder  when 
in  iu  pristine  state  of  purity. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  LANTERN  MEETINGS. 
If  we  may  repeat  a  remark  which  occurs  >u  the  o[)oniDg  part 
of  our  article  in  the  Almanac  juHt  published,  there  are  few  of 
the  photographic  societii-s  that  arc  without  a  lantern  night ; 
and  SM  it  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  isuch  entertainments 
moHtly  take  place,  wo  have  thought  that  a  short  reference  to 
some  of  the  small  dotiilK  of  non-technical  management  which 
go  so  far  to  make  thoHe  gatherings  successful  will  have  some 
appropriatenexB  at  the  prcMent  moment. 

However  admirably  worked  tlio  lantern  may  be  from  an 
expert  point  of  view,  a  matter  upon  which,  perhaps,  the 
g^at  majority  of  tho^e  present  at  the  meeting  are  not  com- 
petent judges,  the  exhibition  is  uhnoet  certain  to  bo  a  failure 
in  sMMili^wpocts  unless  the  "Htage-manaigement,"  so  to 
speak,~lniV^t$TOn  placed  in  trustworthy  hands.  If  the  non- 
photographic  public,  which  forms  so  li^'gc  a  percentage  of  the 
audience  at  tltortc  agreeable  gatherings,  is  not  educated  up  to 
an  ^preciatiou  of  an  exiiibition  of  photographs,  we  rarely 
witness  an  inability  to  eiyoy,  and  on  most  counts  to  tmder- 
stand,  the  merits  of  a  go6d  slide  when  it  is  pnijected  on  the 
screen.  Tliis  i«  proved  by  the  spontaneous  gcuerality  of  the 
appIauHC  that  alw.iys  greets  a  specially  fine  picture,  and  ix  to 
some  extent  explicuMe  by  the  circumstance  that  for  many 
years  the  optical  Linterti  has  beeu  employed  for  the  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  of  young  people  at  schools  and  the  like, 
and  that  some  affection  for  this  form  of  mental  recreation  has 
survived  the  advance  uf  time.  Hence  we  sec  that  a  lantern 
display  appeals  to  the  underxtaudiiig  of  most  people. 

The  eloments  of  Hiiccess  are  to  be  sought  as  much  outside 
the  manipulation  of  the  instrument  as  iu  it.  A  lantern  exhi- 
bition calls  for  a  systematic  prc-arrangement  of  details,  which 
if  not  properly  taken  in  hand  will  mean  all  the  difference 
between  triumph  ami  fuiliira.  This  is  more  apposite  in  the 
instances  uf  amateur  Kocictie.i  Mian  in  those  of  professional 
lantcmists  and  others  frequently  concerned  in  giving  public 
lectures  illustrated  by  the  lantern.  Here  wc  shall  find  that 
everything  in  so  ordered  an  to  reduce  the  possibilities  of  hitches 
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to  the  ininimuta  The  lantern  operator  is  skilful  and  ex- 
perienced, jjrepared  for  emergencies,  and  trained  in  the  mastery 
of  them  ;  while  the  lecturer  has  arranged  the  matter  and  the 
manner  of  his  part  up  to  the  last  word.  We  do  not  always 
find  a  similar  state  of  things  in  societies  giving  occasional 
lantern  nights.  The  society  may,  and  generally  does,  possess 
its  own  lantern,  but  it  is  not  often  professionally  worked. 
Again,  "  an  exhibition  of  members'  slides  "  is  usuallj-  of  an 
extempore  character,  so  that  probably  there  are  two  drawbacks, 
at  least,  to  that  anticipation  of  smoothness  which  one  feels  in 
attending  a  professionally  organized  entertainment. 

It  is  a  useful  practice  for  a  society  which  holds  slide  com- 
petitions to  show  the  certificated  and  other  competing  pictures 
on  the  screen,  although  if  the  same  subjects  are  chosen  by  the 
competitors,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  an  impression  of 
monotony  is  apt  to  snpervene  among  a  general  audience. 
Repetitious  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided.  Slides  with 
mechanical  defects,  such  us  opaque  spots  in  the  clear  parts, 
transparent  holes  in  the  shadows,  scratches,  fog  splashes,  and 
so  forth,  should  be  excluded.  Indeed,  all  productions  of  an 
obviously  faulty  kind  ought  to  be  weeded  out,  for  to  exhibit 
them  is  to  depress  the  average  of  quality  displayed,  and  thus 
to  react  unfairly  on  those  slides  that  are  meritorious.  The 
admission  of  "lame  ducks,"  which  is  often  made  in  the 
"  miscellaneous  "  section  that  js  a  common  feature  of  lantern 
nights,  might  be  prevented  by  the  institution  of  an  official 
committee  of  selection.  It  is  true  that  youth  joined  to  in- 
experience, as  well  as  inexperience  alone,  requires  encourage- 
ment for  the  promotion  of  perseverance  in  amateur  photography, 
but  it  is  scarcely  fair  that  the  outside  public  should  be  invited 
to  suffer  in  the  cause. 

Lantern  exhibitions,  moreover,  have  a  tendency  to  spin 
themselves  out  to  such  a  length  as  to  induce  auditorial  weari- 
ness. It  is  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing, 
and  especially  of  photography.  When  outsiders  are  present 
the  display  should  only  form  a  part  of  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment, unless  a  set  lecture  is  to  be  delivered.  The  latter  is 
often  broken  up  by  music,  songs,  and  recitations — a  merciful 
custom.  At  a  lantern  meeting  we  attended  last  winter  some- 
thing like  two  hundred  slides  were  passed  through  the  lantern 
in  about  fifty  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  second 
operator  came  to  the  relief  of  his  tired  colleague  and  pro- 
ceeded to  caiTy  on  the  charter  with  even  greater  rapiditj-. 
Fortunately  it  was  discovered  that  the  audience  for  the  time 
being  had  had  more  than  enough,  and  an  interval  was  called. 
Inoluding  the  competition  pictures,  the  number  of  slides  might 
easily  have  been  reduced  by  one-half  without  robbing  the 
audience  of  any  i)leasure.  It  is  desirable,  in  our  opinion,  that 
before  a  public  exhibition  is  ventured  upon  the  technical  and 
pictorial  tjualitios  of  the  slides  should  touch  a  reasonable 
standard  of  merit.  The  optical  lantern  exalts  the  innate 
beauties  of  a  good  slide,  but  fatally  magnifies  the  defects  of  a 
bad  one.  The  remarks  we  have  heard  of  non-photographic 
visitors  over  the  merits  and  demerits  of  screen  pictures  as  they 
appeared  to  them  convince  us  that  society  committees  would  do 
well  not  to  proceed  as  if  an  average  audience  was  incapable  of 
discriminating  between  good  and  bad  work. 

Members  are  often  remiss  in  marking  their  slides  with  the 
title  of  the  subject,  thus  creating  confusion  at  a  time  when 
Ofmfusion  is  particularly  mischievous.  It  is  absurd  to  expect 
an  operator  to  guess  both  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  this  kind  of  imjjrovisatiou  has  commonly  to  be 
resorted  to.      These  and  kinrlred  omissions  all  help  to  provoke 


an  audience  to  merriment  in  tiie  wrong  jjlace,  and  nobod 
likes  to  be  laughed  at — even  in  the  dark.  Perhaps  we  ma 
usefully  direct  attention  to  the  suggestion  of  the  IJirminghar 
Society,  made  a  year  ago,  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  labelling 
lantern  slide.  It  should  be  done  on  the  front  of  the  picture 
preferably  at  the  top.  This  recommendation  is  not  nearly  s 
generallj'  carried  out  as  it  should  be.  Let  committees  o 
societies  holding  lanteni  meetings  insist  upon  the  observanc 
of  a  carefully  framed  code  of  rules  regulating  the  ideutifica 
tiouj'mode  of  handing  in,  and  re-deliverj-  of  slides  for  exhibition 
and  a  clear  gain  will  result  in  the  successful  and  harmonioui 
conduct  of  these  deservedly  popular  entertainments. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  TEMPERATURE  ON  DEVELOPMENT 
The  spell  of  intensely  cold  weather  that  has  prevailed  for  thi 
greater  part  of  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  has  produced,  m 
doubt,  the  \isual  crop  of  trouble  in  many  quarters,  but  perhapi 
in  no  respect  is  greater  annoyance  caused  than  by  cases  o 
supposed  under-exposure.  The  light  at  the  present  season  is 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  none  of  the  best 
but  when  still  further  reduced  by  fog  and  leaden  skies,  thi 
necessity  for  increasing  exposures  is  forced  upon  every  operator 
And  yet,  when  every  reasonable  allowance  has  been  made,  evei 
when  some  form  of  actinometer  is  employed,  and  the  exposun 
increased  accordingly,  in  too  many  cases  feeble  images  anc 
lack  of  detail  recur  with  exasperating  persistency. 

It  is  not  unseasonable  therefore  to  repeat  the  warning 
frequently  given  in  the  past  to  look  to  the  temperature  nol 
only  of  the  developing  room  itself,  but  also  of  the  stocl 
solutions,  and  especially  of  the  water  used  in  mixing  th( 
developer.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  plate  makers 
receive  more  undeserved  abuse,  and  more  failures  are  set  dowr 
incorrectly  to  under-exposure  at  this  time  of  year,  or  during 
the  prevalence  of  such  weather  as  we  have  had  lately,  tlian 
under  any  other  circumstances,  and  solely  in  consequence  ol 
disregard  of  the  altered  conditions  attending  the  lowered 
temperature. 

How  greatly  the  conditions  of  development  are  modified  by 
a  sudden  change  of  temperature  was  brought  forcibly  undei 
our  notice  a  few  days  ago  upon  resuming  the  development  ol 
a  number  of  plates  exposed  some  six  weeks  ago,  a  portion  only 
of  whichjhad  been'developed  at  the  time,  the  remainder  being 
left  over.  The  exposures  had  all  been  short — a  fraction  of  a 
second — but  tolerably  uniform,  the  subjects  being  all  of  a 
similar  character,  and  so  far  as  those  previously  developed  were 
concerned,  had  proved  sufficient  when  treated  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances.  On  resuming  development,  however, 
pyro  and  ammonia  failed  entirely  in  giving  anything  but  the 
merest  ghost  of  an  image ;  so  we  were  fain  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  extra  energy  alleged  to  be  one  of  the  chief  feature^ 
eikonogen,  but  even  this  in  two  or  three  trials  fell  short  ui 
producing  the  desired  result. 

It  was  then  that  the  question  of  temperature  forced  itself  on 
our  attention,  and  here  a  peculiarity  in  connexion  with  jiyro 
and  eikonogen  development  respectively  made  itself  apparent. 
IVhereas  when  the  developing  solutions  were  made  up  with 
water  direct  from  the  tap,  and  necessarily  very  cold,  the 
difference  between  the  images  produced  by  the  two  agents  was 
very  pronounced  when  water  tempered  to  about  ()5°  Fahr. 
was  employed,  the  results  were  practically  identical,  and 
negatives   in    every  way  equal   to    those   obtained  when   the 
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-weather  waa  wanner  w«va  obtained.  This  seemed  to  establish 
the  fact  that  derelopment  with  pjro  is  fur  more  powerfully 
influenced  bj  the  temperature  of  the  solution  than  is  the  case 
with  eikoDogen,  and  suggested  the  queatiun  as  to  how  hydro- 
quinoae  oomparM  with  ita  rivala. 

H  Mine,  as  we  all  know,  is,  under  like  conditions,  far 

aio^^  action  than  pjro  or  mkonogen  :  hut  a  way  out  of 

this  <iifficalty  was  pat  forward  by  soaae  of  its  earlier  friends  in 
the  recommendation  to  sliti^htly  raiac  the  tempermtture,  thus 
iih»win;;  tlint  \U  susceptibility  to  this  influence  waa  follyrecog- 
nised.  Upon  sabmittiu^  plates  simflariy  espoaed  to  the  action 
of  the  three  developers,  hydroqaioaoe,  as  we  were  prepared  to 
find,  piored  to  be  Csr  book  »u%>a^j  isfiuonoed  than  either  uf 
the  othen,  otkanonan,  as  already  stated,  being  least  to,  and 
pyro  r>cciiprti|g  tiie  aridws|y  poaitioa.  Indeed,  with  an  expo- 
aore  that  sufficed  to  pre  detail  mdar  treatment  a-Hh  eikono- 
gen  when  mixed  with  water  at  a  temperature  bnt  a  few  degrees 
aboTe  tntmog  point,  bydroqainone,  under  similar  oonilitions, 
appeared  scarcely  to  possess  any  dereloping  power  at  all.  lu 
view  of  the  great  aod  gnmiag  popularity  of  this  developer  in 
■any  qoartesa  it  ia  tberefiwe  of  the  very  highest  importaneo  to 
beartfaia  in  view. 

Another  very  cnrious  point  of  JMbieuce  between  llie  b»- 

tiavioar  of  pyro  and  eikooogen  under  variations  of  tempeiatere 

may  abo  be  noticed.    Soim  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  an 

artiflle  oo  tke  afftct  of  tempefatnre  on  development-  pyro 

alone  beiag  than  laftiiid  to — it  waa   iihown  that   given   a 

'ioiaBt  opoenre,  a  more  vigueoua  rtault  waa  produeed  by  a 

1  developer  than  by  one  of  higher  temperature,  and  such 

'  proved  to  be  the  caae  in  our  noent  experiments.     But 

-Miih  eikooogen  a  precisely  revene  leault  was  obtained.     With 

a  mlutioo  at  the  low  tempemtura  above  alluded  to  it  was 

id  impoadMe  with  any  ezpoann  or  with  any  itreogth  up 

tan  frrainn    of  eikooQgen   to  the  ounce  to  get  anything 

beyon)!  icate  image,  while  oo  raising  the  temperatare 

00  or  '>::   mil  density  was  easBy  obtained  with  a  aoiution 

'alf  the  streqgtli.     Han,  then,  is  another  point  it  would  be 

*cU  to  b««r  in  mind. 

With  reganl  to  the  meMN  to  be  adopted  to  vsmedy  the  evil 

of  colli  solutiotts,  much  will  depend  upon  cireumstanoea.     The 

yi  a  II I  inns  tltat  aught  satiafy  ao  amateur  or  small  worker 

Bianld  pcoteUy  be  iaenltBisnt  or  inoonvenient  in  a  laige  pro- 

'  '    atndio,   while  the  elabonte  nrrangementa  snitable 

on  a  large  scale  woold  be  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 

for  the  amateur.      For  the  lattir.  |iertiapa,   no  greater 

rieneat  in  needed  than  a  jog  of  warm  water  with  which  to 

\sf  up  the  temperatnre  of  a  aeeond  jng  to  the  necessary 

'  >  use  Una  foi^  at  any  rate,  mixing  tli  or 

1^  bath.     The  tempantnre  of  the  wa-i  ..cr 

f  minor  importance,  eicept  iti  m  far  as  it  affects 

I  of  the  film  ;  for  It  most  b<'  borne  in  mind  that 

Ititioiu  of  varying  temperature  has  been  alleged  to 

Miarce  of  frilling.     This,  however,  was  in  days 

n  frilling;  was  a  greater  bugbear  than  it  is  at 


F" 


nA,  of  working  on  a  laige  scale  should  at   least 

the  advanta«;e  of  being  autotnatic,  that  is  to  say,  it 

0  the  constant  attention  nf  the  '  to 

t (ire  |m>pcrly  regulated.     Tlii!<int  ty 

'aaaa  wuulil  fall  in  the  domain  •''  t  engineer. 

•  a  verv  limi.U^.  and  at  the  same  t;:....  .,  arrangement 

d  business  is  found  in  a  small  self'Supplying 

'cm  in  iiic  H^rk  room,  refilling  itself,  as  used  from,  from  the 


main  or  other  source,  and  wanned  by  means  of  a  properly  pro- 
tected goB-jet  working  in  connexion  with  a  suitable  thermostat 
or  regulator.  The  beet  regulator  for  this  purpose  that  we  are 
ac(|naintcd  with  is  that  of  Reichert,  with  which  we  have  main- 
tained an  even  temperature,  without  the  variation  of  half  a 
•legree,  for  a  period  of  three  weeks.  It  costs  but  a  few 
shillings,  and  is  wonderfully  sensitive,  and  can  be  set  to  any 
desired  temperature. 


In  dark  room8,,ss  so  fceqoently  now  illuminated,  the  method  of 
labelUng  the  various  bottles  in  use  is  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
the  method  best  combining  ease  in  making  and  legibility  being, 
perbap«,  thst  in  which  black  varnish  is  employed,  the  letters  being 
either  written  with  s  camel-hsir  pencil,  or  scraped  out  of  an  opaque 
■qnare  of  blsck  previously  painted  on,  and  well  dried  by  baking. 
Letters  so  painted,  tboagh  not  indestructible,  are  very  permanent. 
If  the  ordinary  white  label  be  pn^f  erred,  itabould,  for  bottles  requiring 
much  handling,  be  varnished  with  copal  varnish,  the  kind  purchasable 
under  the  name  of  "  oak  varnish  "  being  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Kut 
before  applying  a  varnish  the  label  should  be  first  sized.  The  glue 
or  paste  employed  for  mounting  prints  will  be  all  that  is  necessary  ; 
a  thin  coat  should  be  laid  oo,  the  label  dried,  and  then  the  varnish 
applied.  Varnishing  without  sizinfr  will  produce  a  greasy-looking 
appearance. 


3IanK  &  Kaatncan,  of  Berlin,  hsve  patented  in  thi* 
coantiy  a  OMthod  of  etching  which  also  should  be  suitable  for  such 
purposes  as  we  allude  to.  Their  solution  is  made  of,  first,  ten 
giaias  of  pure  fluoride  of  ammonium,  half  a  grain  of  common  salt, 
and  half  a  gramme  of  carbonate  of  soda,  well  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and 
mixed  in  a  bottle  with  four  gramme*  of  concentrated,  fuming  kydro- 
flnoric  said  and  two  grammes  of  strong  sulphuric  acid ,  the  whole  being 
well  shaken.  Next,  there  is  dissolved,  in  a  separate  vessel  made  of 
lead,  half  a  gramme  of  llaoride  of  potassium  in  one  gramme  of  ordinaiy 
muriatic  acid,  the  lieat  of  a  water  bath  being  necessary.  To  use  the 
liquids,  a  gramme  of  the  latter  mixture  is  addled  to  the  first  described 
the  bottle  well  shaken,  and  two  drops  of  silicate  of  soda  solution  and 
one  of  spirits  of  sal  ammonisc  sdded  completes  the  mixture.  It  msy 
be  used  with  a  quill,  or  laid  on  with  an  Lndiarubber  stamp,  just  as  the 
ordinaiy  ooal-tar  colour  inks  are  u»ed ;  but  in  lieu  of  a  woven  fabric 
pad,  one  oovend  with  indiarubber  should  be  employed. 


Aic  exyallsnt  renimf  of  photographic  'nrork  done  in  connezvn  with 
lunar  oben-ffGons  was  given  a  little  while  ago  in  the  colamns  of 
Snturr,  and  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  engraving  frcm  a  photo- 
graph of  the  central  region  of  the  moon.  This  view  is  one  of  several 
taken  in  March  Ust  by  the  Biothers.Henrv  at  the  Paris  Observatory, 
and,  it  is  stated,  sppears  to  eclipse  all  previous  Innnr  photographs. 
The  instrument  used  was  the  l.'t-Inch  equatorial.  The  superiority 
of  the  results  is  said  to  be  doe  not  only  to  the  perfection  of  the  object 
glass,  bat  to  the  use  of  a  secondsry  msgrnifier,  by  mesns  of  which  the 
size  of  the  image  given  by  the  objective  alone  was  increased  fifteen 
times.  The  article  goes  on  to  suggest  that  further  development  of 
this  mode  of  photographing  may  be  expected. 


Maxy  photographers  employ  systems  of  speaking  tubes  to  various 
parts  of  their  preoiises,  or  to  outside  printiog  rooms.  For  the  future 
those  who  wish  to'employ  telephones  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  iiell 
telephone  patent  is  now  expired,  and  the  receiver  is  open  to  use^by 
any  one.  When  the  Blake  transmitter  patent  expires  the  flkro 
most  useful  instruments  will  bo  available  for  public  use.  It  is  Uso 
mid  that  the  I'ostroaster-Osneral  hns  in  view  a  scheme  for  facilitating 
telephonic  communication  for  the  iniblic. 


Most  photographers  sre  compelled  to  bu  more  or  less  meteorologists, 
snd,  whether  for  outdoor  use  or  to  control  the  operations  of  the 
stoker  who  attends  to  the  fumsco  for  the  hot-water  pipes,  are 
posaeised  of  a  minimum  thermometer.    As  this  is  the  season  when 
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low  tnnperatures  are  looked  for,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  that  such 
instruments,  when  the  indicating  column  is  of  spirit,  are  very  liable  to 
read,  temporarily,  too  low  a  temperature.  The  cause  of  the  error  is 
ft  portion  of  the  liquid  being  held  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  by 
capillary  attraction,  having  arrived  there  through  evaporation  or 
other  causes.  The  upper  part  of  the  tube  should  periodically  be 
examined ;  if  there  be  a  lodgment  it  may  be  moved  by  swinging  the 
instrument  sharply  round,  bulb  end  outwards. 


ON  THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 

How  often  in  a  single  year,  at  meetings  of  the  various  societies,  does 
not  the  lens-i;er«K«-perspective  question  spring  up  ?  It  would  be 
saddening  if  it  were  not  maddening  to  be  compelled  to  listen  to  the 
evergreen  assertions  of  the  capability  of  one  lens  more  than  another 
to  give  good  perspective  representation  of  a  given  object  or  view 
(using  the  word  in  its  ordinary  mathematical  signification,  and  dis- 
regarding aerial  perspective  upon  which  a  little  argument  might  be 
continued).  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  time  arrives  when  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  all  lenses'  producing  rectilinear 
images  will  give  pictures  which  when  brought  to  one  scale  will  if 
superposed  be  found  to  be,  in  regard  to  outlines,  identical  in  every 
respect  ?  I  found  my  weary  comments  on  the  report  of  the  meeting 
of  the  London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Association,  on  page  732 
of  this  JouKNAL,  and  there  would  appear  little  probability  of  its 
substantial  accuracy  being  impugned  in  this  instance.  I  mention  the 
point  because  the  paragraph  at  the  foot  of  the  same  page  gives  a 
report  of  a  statement  that  I  think  Mr.  J.  TraiU  Taylor  did  not  make, 
at  any  rate  in  the  manner  reported.  "  Mr.  Taylor  said  that  any 
attempt  to  photograph  some  object  in  focus  and  other  objects 
immediately  surrounding  it  and  at  the  same  distance  not  in  focus 
must  fail."  Now  the  front  lens  of  a  portrait  combination  used  alone 
and  with  a  large  stop  behind  it  will  just  do  this  impossible  thing 
beautifully,  and  no  one  has  explained  the  reason  more  cogently  than 
Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  himself.  AVith  regard  to  the  particular  question 
undr>  discussion,  I  must  say  that  the  objects  with  the  nearest 
approach  to  what  a  photographer  terms  sharpness  that  I  have  noticed 
in  Mr.  Emerson's  pictures  were  the  nails  in  a  man's  boots  in  one 
picture,  and  a  large  hook  (belonging  to  a  draw  r  well,  I  think) 
situated  close  to  the  extreme  edge  of  another,  and  actual  mechanical 
sharpness  where  the  outline  of  a  man's  hat  and  head  are  clearly  cut 
against  what  is  intended  for  the  sky  of  a  third,  this  effect  being,  I 
presume,  obtained  by  blocking  out  the  original  sky.  There  is  a  fair 
amount  of  sharpness  also  in  the  vertical  lines  of  another  picture,  in 
which  those  horizontally  inclined  are  much  blurred,  through,  ap- 
parently, a  slight  up  or  down  motion  of  the  camera. 

Speaking  still  of  lenses,  I  would  draw  attention  to  Professor  Vogel's 
excellent  suggestion  (p.  763)  that,  in  describing  the  covering  power 
of  a  lens,  its  capabili^  should  be  described  by  "  giving  the  image' in 
terms  of  the  focal  length.  If  I  say  the  effective  image  is  one  and 
a  quarter  times  the  focus,  the  reader  can  at  once  form  an  opinion  of 
what  sized  plate  the  objective  can  cover  without  consulting  trigono- 
metrical tables,  which  are  not  usually  to  be  found  among  the  photo- 
grapher's stock-in-trade."  So  writes  the  Professor,  and  is  trans- 
parently clear;  but  what  he  means  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of 
his  communication  when  he  says, "  In  general,  I  regard  as  good  an 
objective  when,  with  aperture  /-6  and  a  stop  of  /-40,  it  will  give 
good  definition  over  the  whole  of  the  plate  employed,"  I  will  leave 
to  my  readers  to  discover. 

The  question  of  stereoscopicity  on  the  lantern  screen  has  appealed 
to  thousands  of  minds,  and  numberless  have  been  the  occasions  when 
It  has  been  explained  to  the  would-be  inventor  that  the  two  halves 
of  •  stereoscopic  slide  thrown  at  once  on  to  a  screen,  and  viewed 
without  further  aid,  do  not  produce  stereoscopic  relief.  Why  Mr 
Narley  anticipates  that  such  "relief"  will  be  obtained  by  rapidly 
preeenting  first  one  and  then  the  other  image  with  scarcely  a  moment 
of  intermission  I  fail  to  understand. 

Harking  back  for  a  moment  to  Professor  Vogel's  paper  on  testing 
lenses,  it  may  be  worth  while  suggesting  that  if,  as  is  believed,  the 
authonUes  at  Kew  intend  to  establish  a  photographic  lens-testing 
department,  after  the  manner  of  thermometers,  barometers,  watchep, 


&c.,  testing  there  carried  out,  it  would  be  advantageous  if  a  bod- 
like  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain  were  to  make  sugges 
tions,  and  they  were  considered,  as  to  what  qualities  a  lens  should  b 
tested  for.  IIow  or  to  what  extent  these  qualities  were  to  be  tabu 
lated  would  not  fall  in  the  province  of  an  outsider  to  make  remark 
upon. 

Since  my  last  long  letter  two  interesting  questions  upon  the  use 
of  ground  glass  have  cropped  up.  One  is  a  letter  from  a  writer  re 
garding  the  use  of  cutting  shapes  with  one  side  ground  to  avoit 
slipping.  I  would  again  point  out  that  for  nearly  a  score  of  year 
glasses  of  this  kind  have  been  made  by  Messrs.  Forrest  &  Co.,  o; 
Liverpool,  aad  I  may  say  that  no  one  who  has  used  them  is  likely  t( 
employ  the  plain  glass  cutters  with  polished  sides. 

The  other  question  re  ground  glass  was  its  use  for  printing  rooms 
It  is  just  possible,  under  certain  aspects  and  surroundings,  for  a  window 
of  ground  glass  to  give  more  light  than  plain  glass  would,  as  stated  bj 
Mr.  Archer  Clark ;  but  for  all  ordinary  purposes  ground  glass  rohi 
the  light  considerably.  Of  course,  frames  directly  exposed  to  the  sui 
would  be  all  the  better  for  a  screen  of  ground  glass ;  and,  again,  such 
glass  in  a  well-like  room  with  a  high  roof  partially  screened  might 
when  receiving  the  sun's  rays,  conceivably  diffuse  in  a  given  direction 
so  much  light  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  loss  by  obstruct- 
ing some  of  the  weaker  light. 

I  note  that  a  discussion  has  been  raised  about  priority  of  invention  of 
printing  frames  with  backs  of  uneven  size.  Very  probably  each  makei 
has,  independently,  and  ignorant  of  past  work  in  the  same  direction 
re-invented  the  obvious  improvement.  Mr.  Tylar  has  just  designed 
them,  apparently ;  Messrs.  Koss  write  to  say  they  have  made  them  foi 
half  a  dozen  years.  But,  then,  Mr.  Watmough  Webster  also  invented 
them  perhaps  twice  that  length  of  time  ago,  and  no  sooner  had  he 
published  his  invention  than  Captain  Abney  proved  that  Jie  had 
anticipated  the  latter  gentleman's  discovery  a  long  time  before, 
Clearly  "  great  minds  think  alike ! "  Erbe  Lance. 


WINTER"WORK. 


Enfokcbd  idleness  is  with  many  photographers  occasionally  unavoid- 
able during  the  dark,  foggy  winter  days,  and  they  are  at  their  wits 
end  how  to  fill  up  their  time  with  any  approach  to  profitableness, 
not  but  that  there  are  many  processes  to  be  worked  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage with  artificial  light  even  if  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  natural 
article  is  available.  With  many  the  result  of  such  work  is  neither 
required  or  desired,  simply  because  in  their  particular  business  there 
is  little  or  no  demand  for  the  results.  I  now  allude  to  lantern-slide 
making,  bromide  printing  and  enlarging,  and  other  special  work 
requiring  artificial  light,  &c. 

A  special  work  for  dark  winter  days  to  generally  commend  itself 
as  a  fill  gap,  must  be  of  some  substantial  use  and  incur  but  little  out- 
lay, and  also  something  that  although  it  may  be  favourably  considered 
is  not  sufiicient  to  induce  the  busy  photographer  to  devote  the  valuable 
time  of  brighter  days  to  its  accomplishment.  The  following  is  pos- 
sibly something  that  will  commend  itself  to  those  who  do  not  feel 
incUned  to  forsake  their  usual  beaten  path  of  ordinary  work  for  any- 
thing that  seems  to  require  a  special  trouble  and  with  a  problematical 
profit,  or  the  production  of  results  that  may  scarcely  ever  be  in  demandl 
in  the  usual  run  of  their  businesses.  I  allude  to  a  novelty  in  the 
finishing  of  prints,  attractive  and  pretty,  requiring  nothing  more  than 
the  expenditure  of  a  little  time  and  taste,  which  I  fancy  will  amply 
repay  for  the  spare  hours  so  occupied.  Photographers  will  call  tO' 
mmd  the  paper  masks  in  the  form  of  leaves  that  laid  on  a  vignette 
prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  will  give  the  effect  of  a  portrait  on  a 
white  leaf  with  a  dark  margin  ;  at  the  best  there  is  a  crudity  about 
the  results  that  does  not  altogether  satisfy  an  artistic  taste.  A  modi- 
fication of  this  plan  will,  I  think,  be  acceptable  and  introduce  a  pretty 
variety  into  the  ordinary  work.  The  necessary  materials  required 
are  exceedingly  simple  and  inexpensive,  consisting  as  they  do  of 
a  couple  of  stout,  smooth  boards  and  a  few  sheets  of  blotting  paper, 
with  a  handful  of  delicate  grasses,  leaves,  and  ferns,  procurable  alJ 
the  year  round.  Set  to  work  to  select  a  number  of  delicate  sprays  of 
grass,  ferns,  &c.,  and  lay  them  carefully  out  on  the  blotting  paper,, 
cover  them  with  more  paper,  placing  them  between  the  boards  under 
pressure  to  dry  after  the  manner  of  forming  a  Hortim  Siccus.  Here  then, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  thick  gum  water  and  a  few  pieces  of  clear 
glass  wo  are  prepared  to  set  to  work.  Lay  on  the  table  a  piece  of  white 
paper  of  the  size  of  the  print  required,  say  cabinet,  and  place  on  it 
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the  glMi ;  BOW  with  the  aid  of  the  gum  water  attach  .•'mall  pieces  of 
dried  f«m  and  graai  in  a  niitable  groapuig  in  the  centre ;  place  a 
Urgw  k*f,  aaj  one  of  ivy,  which  in  ordei'  to  make  it  a  better  screen 
haa  had  a  coat  of  black  ramiah,  and  is  of  ■uffieient  siie  to  contain  the 
Tignetted  bead.  Of  courw,  the  thinner  theae  leavea,  &c.,  are,  the 
better  it  u;  the  stalk,  j"int«,  and  midrib  when  thick  may  be  ahaved 
down  with  a  iharp  knife. 

A  rigoette,  being  printed  in  the  usoal  manner,  l«  then  covered  with 
this  llond  or  leafy  mask,  and  printed  nntQ  th«  margin  is  considered 
of  a  pvop*'  dapu  of  ooloar.  We  shall  aow,  in  all  probability,  find 
the  auFemit  tmrlrtiMws  of  th?  liffhter  apnys  and  learea  hare  a  some- 
what cnide  •fleet.  To  obviate  this,  oorer  ap  the  portrut  part  with 
a  tuft  ot  cotton  wool,  kept  in  place  with  a  small  weight,  and  expose 
tu  tbe  fight  nntil  the  neceaaary  tomng  down  has  taken  place,  and  a 
piopsr  karaiaaj  with  the  gronndiog  ■OBcd.  The  reanlt  will  be  an 
eUMdingly  pretty  novelty,  and  ooe  tlttt  will,  m  all  probability,  be 
attract ite  ana  saleable. 

It  is  iimdhas  to  remark  there  n  sh>clntelv  no  limit  to  the  variety 
of  dceigna  to  be  obtained,  it  i'  probabk  that  anv  two  masks 

can  be  made  alike,  and  they  «  .:b  care  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Tbe  ■•terials  are  easily  pfoeured  at  ac^  time  of  the  year,  wbsch,  com- 
bined with  tlta  ease  with  wUeh  ooe  with  any  pretentions  to  artistic 
feeliflf  can  make  them  up,  aaat  oommend  it  to  thoee  who  wish  to  fill 
up  tiiiir  i^are  time  with  a  pleasant,  artistic,  and  useful  occupation. 
It  goes  withoat  saving,  delicate  seaweed  can  be  utilised  in  the  same 
manner,  the  central  part  being  covend  with  a  mask  of  black  paper  cut 
oat  in  the  form  of  a  shall.  it»aj  other  — tarisls  can  be  puiawd  into  the 
serriee  by  tbose  whose  iaclinations  maylMspt  them  to  try  their  skill 
Tbe  muMsi  epaeially  ewomends  itsdf  to  kdies  who  have  a  little  time 
on  tbair  baau,  and  wish  to  fill  it  op  pnAtaLly  nr  vary  the  monotony 
of  thair  ostial  work.  '  Edwaao  Di'nmomi. 


STEREOSCOPIC 


WORK  POK  AMATEURS. 
VL 


Tt. 


a  peeviooa  article  I  raimad  to  th*  development  of  stenoaeopic 
uparsadaa  on  lantini  iwiilsiBD  fhlH^  and  offered  a  few  siimiiis 
ns  whereby  a  bagiBMr  migte  be  aMbkd  to  produce  eadi  pietoie  in 
as  nearly  as  poasiMe  eqaaldaniitisa. 

To  sMble  s«eb  traaapM— ciee  to  bo  fiewed  by  meaas  of  the  now 
poMkr  hood-aad-bM  stanoseopo.  all  tkat  u  necessary  in  the  way  of 
InMriof  the  same  is  tbe  ■oaiitiog  of  tbe  pictatea  with  a  suiuble 
mask,  biadbif  them  op  with  a  sbsei  of  ^aas  ]u«t  like  a  lantern  slide. 
Wb'o  sbo^log  my  ateraoeeopie  pietwss  I  am  frvquently  met  with 
theramarfc.  "Ob,  I  aoliceyaaJoiiatvuiiiah  Tour  pictursa!"  "Quite 
true,''  I  reply.  When  a  lantern  sawbua  plate  >s  properly  treated, 
bae  rseaii 


and  Mm  rseaived  rnitiaite  care  in  walking,' and  a  elawing  solution 
nasd  and  earef oDy  dned  at  a  proper  Hipaiatiiia  frsa  tnm  dost,  the 
•oflMaaf  tbe  film  o^gbt  to  abow  UB  fai  a  most  delightfully  briDiant  and 
*patUhl|f  mnnnar ;  o  eoadition,  in  fact,  which, in  my  ooinion,  i*  in  no 
way  Implrosed  by  anr  mtom  oif  vamiabing.  W  ith'coUodion  nietures, 
hnw^T-r.  I*,  is  onitedimnat.  la  tUa  ease  the  ntmoit  care  aooold  be 
tak«Ti  to avnid  ifnst  and  otberdsfeeta;  b«t  withkntamemnlsionpiatef 
-tbe  Bie  of  wbieb  I  hove  eo  strongly  advocated  whan  nndertaking  this 
wotfc— I  firmly  believe  tber  are  best  left  unTartiiabad,  beeaose  expe- 
rience bos  taogbt  me  tbat  bardly  one  worker  in  twenty  could  be  found 
who  woold  in  any  way  imnrova  tbsir  tnuwpareDciee  on  lantern  emul- 
sion plate*  by  any  varnish,  I  may  jnct  here  remark  that  a  very 
enmmtm  mistake  which  young  wnrbwi  faB  into  when  varnishing  in 
any  sbope  or  form  is  that  ti  overbsoti^f  tbe  plate.  No  plate  should 
ever  be  mode  really  bat;  there  ie a dMoet  difference  between  a  warm 


and  a  hot  piolo,  end  wbco  o  plate  iohspt  in  a  merely  warm  state,  and 
the  vamiaB  bo  n  good  wditkw  and  anaridngly  bright,  much  will  be 
done  in  tbo  woy  of  saeoMrfoOy  Taiafafa^g  their  negativee  in  such  a 
maaaar  ••  it  would  raqoiio  aoaa  Uttb  acrutinv  to  distinRuiah  the 


.'  Tanriaal^g  their  negativee 
•a  it  would  reqoiio  aoaa  Uttb  acrutiny  to  distinguish 

I  glaaa  from  tbe  tlm  side  of  tbe  niala. 

With  laatam  anaUoa  pktao,  bowovor,  I  never  vamiah.    When  a 

I  good  stereosecyie  or  anr  otbsr  transpaioaey  has  been  produced,  and 
thofooahly  dned  frse  noaa  dost,  tbe  soooer  it  is  masked  and  bound 
op  with  a  protecting  gtase  tbe  bettor.  It  is  not  good  form  to  get  into 
a  practice  of  Miiliagoboat  and  abowiaf  tbem  to  one's  friends  through 
the  steieuewpe  in  aa  naboood,  aniniibcd  slate.  Fingering  and  dust 
soon  moke  tiwir  prsssnee  feit,  and  detract  in  a  marked  degree  from 
tbo  beooty  of  the  pictorask  I  always  cut  my  own  masks,  not  that  I 
belsvo  I  can  do  so  better  tboa  those  soppfiad  by  tbe  trade,  bat  I  have 

|got  iaiotba  practice  of  dfltqg  ao,  aad  with  me  now  I  derive  much 

I  pteaos—  fnos  the  work.  It  oaly  vraalo  o  little  neat  handiness  and  a 
AoelypolDlod  and  sharp  knife.  Whaa  foiMr  to  cut  my  masks  I  select 
tbo  eottinf  ih^  which  in  my  opiaioa  iabeet  suited  for  tbe  pictur* 


under  treatment.  These  little  cutting  shape!)  I  make  myself  with  the 
aid  of  my  diamond  and  some  old  f;las8.  Any  worker  who  has  not  a 
diamond  can  get  a  glarier  to  cut  these  little  glass  shapes  for  a  copper 
or  so ;  but  once  a  worker  has  hi^  own  diamond,  he  possefises  one  of 
the  most  useful  tools  to  be  found  in  a  photographer's  outfit.  To 
enable  me  to  cut  my  masks,  I  take  one  of  my  cutting  shapes 
(Si  X  31),  and  laving  it  on  a  piece  of  black  needle  paper,  in  size 
slightly  larger  every  war  than  a  half -plate,  I  cut  carefully  all 
round  the  rages  of  the  glass.  This  will  take  out,  if  cleanly  cut,  a 
nice  aperture.  The  shape  is  then  moved  so  as  to  leave  a  centre  bar 
about  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  inch  wide,  and  the  other  aiierture  is 
then  also  cleanly  cut  out.  The  picture  is  then  taken  and  so  registered 
over  the  mask  that  each  picture  is  in  its  desired  position.  The  knife 
is  then  drawn  round  the  outside  edges  of  the  picture,  and  the  mask  ia 
complete  and  ready  for  binding  up  with  the  cover  glass. 

The  needle  paper  can  be  bought  in  very  large  sheets  in  any  whole- 
sale »tationer'<  for  a  mere  trifle.  The  last  quire  I  purchased  cost  me 
a  shilling.  It  is  also  very  useful  when  it  is  desired  to  cut  lantern 
masks  of  any  odd  shape.  In  my  practice  I  frequently  have  to  cut 
spedat  little  glass  shapea  with  my  diamond.  When  using  these 
snapea  the  main  thing  is  to  cut  so  as  to  get  nice  clean  edges.  When  a 
plate  of  sheet  tine  or  plate  gla^s  is  used  to  cut  upon,  the  work  will  be 
found  much  more  easily  performed  than  is  tbe  case  when  cutting- 
on  wood.  When  the  maaka  are  fitted,  the  title  nf  the  picture  can  be 
written  on  them  with  white  iitk,  which  any  respectable  optician  will 
supply  in  smaD  bottlee  at  a  nominal  cost.  This  titling  is  best  done 
nestlr  when  a  very  finely  pointed  lithographic  pen  is  used. 

All  being  complete,  the  transparency  is  then  bound  with  its  cover 
glass  round  the  edges  with  gummed  paper,  and  the  job  is  done. 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that  a  stereoscopic  picture  should  be 
boond  np  in  cootact  with  a  sheet  nf  groond  glass.  When  the  hnod- 
aad-bar  steiooeoope  is  used  this  is  not  neceasary,  the  picture  can  be 
viewed  by  lookiajg  down  at  a  white  card  if  at  night,  or  br  day  by 
looking  upwards  to  the  sky.  Should  tbe  ground  glass,  howewr,  b« 
insisted  upon,  then  it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  provide  a  permanent 
aereen  of  such,  and  mount  the  same  in  a  metal  slot  on  the  cross  bar  of 
the  stereoscope,  just  behind  tbe  viewing  slot  which  carries  the  pictures. 
I  hardly  ever  think  of  using  ground  glass  when  showing  my  pictures. 

To  those  workers  desirons  of  treading  pastores  new  in  photo- 
graphy, I  say  try  atereoaoopic  work.  There  u  a  boundleas  pleasure  laid 
np  tn  a  stock  of  steieosoopic  pictun-.H  that  any  one  who  has  never 
undertaken  this  work  haa  no  ioea  of,  while  if  tbe  beginner  goes  about 
tbe  work  much  after  the  linee  I  have  laid  down  in  these  articles,  ho 
need  not  rush  into  any  great  expctise.  Once  begun,  an  enthusiostie 
worker  in  photography  will  never  regret  having  commenced  it,  for 
not  only  will  he  nave  a  supply  of  negatives  for  stereoscopic  printing, 
but  at  the  same  time  will  have  such  negatives  as  will  lena  themselves 
at  all  time  to  contact  printing  for  making  lantern  slides. 

1  often  wonder  if  we  are  ever  going  to  see  a  revival  of  stereoscopic 
work  amongst  amateurs,  and  would  bail  with  delight  any  scheme, 
such  aa  the  reeoenition  by  our  various  photographic  societies  of  the 
impaxtanwof  cultivating  in  a  greater  degree  this  work  among  their 
momberar-^CMd  encouragement  not  be  given  to  such  by  the  offeiing^ 
of  aeddi  u3  apedal  prizea  at  the  various  exhibitions  for  beginnera 
only  in  the  worilf  Once  let  a  few  members  of  any  society  enter  freely 
into  the  spirit  of  stereoaoopio  work,  and  much  will  be  done  by  otbero 
to  follow  in  their  wake  in  this,  to  my  mind,  the  most  delightful  of 
photographic  work.  T.  N.  Armstbono. 


SOME  OF  THE  TENDENCIES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART. 

[A  OosiaaakatieD  to  tbs  Wsat  Koat  Amstsur  PlwtO(np>>k!  Sooict/.] 

To  obserre  and  comment  on  aome  of  the  present  tendencies  in  photo- 
graphic art,  one  is  of  neeeasitr  bound  to  notice  its  exhibitions,  and 
although  opinions  may  be  divided  as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  th» 
Photographic  .Society  of  Great  liritaio,  and  however  one  may  be  dis- 
poeed  to  quarrel  now  and  then  over  the  justice  of  its  awards  ia 
particular  instances,  or  to  question  the  advisability  of  its  making  any 
awards  at  all,  one  must,  I  think,  allow,  if  indeed  it  does  not  almost 
go  without  saying,  tbe  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  is  usually  fairly  repre- 
sentative. That  of  this  year  being  no  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
I  shall  make  no  apology  for  drawing  your  attention  to  it,  as  the  hasio 
of  the  critical  remancs  I  have  the  honour  to  address  to  you  this 
evening,  premising,  however,  that  criticism  from  my  point  of  view  is 
not  neceasarily  fault  finding,  and  where  fault  must  be  found  it  is  in 
no  carping  spirit,  hut  after  full  conviction,  and  for  that  which  I 
conceive  to  be  of  the  very  highest  importance,  viz.,  the  true  interest 
of  art. 

Not,  at  first  sight,  it  may  oppear  a  very  easy   thing  to   make 
To-mrW"  on  i\  photojTapbi"  r>r  anv  other  exhihitinn:  you  have  simply 
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to  «o  and  louk  at  the  works,  see  which  you  like  best,  stamp  them  with 
your  approval,  slate  all  the  others,  and  there  you  are.  Of  course,  one 
baa  to  give  some  reason  for  one's  likes  and  dislikes,  but  if  this  is 
wmpped  up  enough  in  technical  phrases,  bristUng  with  plenty  of  the 
art-jargon  curr.-nt,  one  may  sufficiently  mystify  an  audience,  and  one  s 
voice  be  none  the  less  divinely  authoritative  because  it  comes  from  a 
doud.  But  as  I  do  not  like  this  sort  of  thing  at  any  time,  and  have 
{03  much  respect  and  spmpathy  with  my  audience,  in  the  present  case, 
to  veil  mv  own  ignorance  by  relying  upon  theirs,  I  grapple  witli  the 
fact  that'll  is  not  such  a  very  easy  thing  after  all  to  give  a  clear  and 
usetul  opinion  on  the  great  variety  of  works  comprised  in  the  recent 
show  in  Pall  Mall. 

In  the  first  place  the  photographic  journals  have  already  had  much 
to  say  on  the  subject,  often  dealing  with  the  works  exhibited  senalim, 
and  pretty  exhaustively ;  how,  then,  am  I  to  drag  you  over  this 
ground  again  and  tell  you  that  Mr.  So-and-So  "  surpasses  himself  in 
the  true  sestlietic  way" — whatever  that  may  mean— or  that  Mr. 
Sonwbody-else  is  "  very  much  befogged  "  and  ought  not  to  liave  been 
hnag  at  all  ?  Now,  however  necessary  this  sort  of  criticism  may  be 
thought  to  be  in  the  management  of  a  photographic  journal,  it  cannot 
be  saul  to  be  of  much  service  to  the  amateur,  so  that  if  we  are  to  talk 
profitably  for  an  hour  on  the  exhibition  it  must  be  on  other  lines  than 
tliese. 

Now  I  am  not  a  photographer,  scarcely  an  amateur,  but  very  much 
an  outsider,  and  I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  your  sagacious  President, 
when  he  favoured  me  witli  your  invitation  to  read  a  paper,  thought 
there  might  be  some  hope  in  this ;  at  any  rate,  it  gives  me  hope  that 
in  looking  at  things  quite  in  an  outside  sort  of  way,  I  may  be  able  to 
point  out  more  iu  the  landscape  of  general  interest  than  if  I  groped 
for  it  in  the  dark  room  or  through  the  camera.  By  the  way,  what  an 
awful  thiug  it  seems  to  have  to  put  one's  head  in  a  bag  to  look  for  the 
right  combination  of  art  and  nat/ire  to  make  a  successful  picture ! 
Woe  unto  those  who  have  continually  to  do  so,  and  cannot  see  a  pic- 
ture in  the  camera  of  their  eye  before  they  focus  it  in  that  of  wood 
and  brass.  I  fancy  sometimes,  when  I  talk  to  some  photographers,  or 
look  upon  their  works,  that  they  have  never  got  their  heads  out  of  the 
bag  from  the  first  moment  of  their  focussing  career,  art  and  nature 
both  being  to  them  theucefortli  but  darksome  ways  illuminated  only 
by  weird  and  flickering  lights,  leading  them  to  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  artistic  death.  If  not  so,  how  is  it  that  the  walls  of  our  exhibitions 
are  often  smothered  by  lines  of  frames  enclosing  befogged  inanities 
representing  nothing  in  nature  or  art  truly — perpetrations  of  people 
who  are  not,  and  never  can  bo,  either  photographers  or  artists  ;  or  if 
they  should  happen  to  excel  in  one  direction,  are  so  blinded  that  they 
pertiist  in  thinking  they  must  necessarily  excel  in  another  ;  obstinately 
exhibiting  caricatures  of  portraits,  when  their  forte  is  landscape  ;  or 
whom,  though  their  portraits  may  be  tolerable,  maintain  the  idea — 
a»  shown  in  their  works — that  asrial  perspective  in  general  landscape 
justifies  indistinctness  in  every  plane  ?  Let  us  get  our  heads  out  of 
the  b.Hg,  at  any  rate,  and  look  at  this  recent  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall 
in  the  light  of  clear  and  wholesome  day,  if  possible,  and  without  a 
snifif  of  the  dark  room  about  us ;  and  let  us  .see  what  are  our  impres- 
sions, or  depressions,  as  to  questions  of  art.  Firstly,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  exliibition  was  an  epoch-making  one,  because  it  emphasised 
new  departures  in  several  directions  which  the  next  exhibition  must 
advance,  or  stultify  itself  as  to  its  present  leading.  These  new  de- 
partures are  principally  in  reference  to  printing  processes.  The  old 
albumen  silver  print  is  becoming  rapidly  a  thing  of  the  past ;  it 
lingers  here  and  there,  unmedalled,  on  the  walls ;  and  it  may  not  be 
prophesying  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  next  exhibition  it  will  be 
extinct,  and  that,  for  better  or  for  worse,  platinum  and  bromide  will 
hold  its  place.^  Another  new  departure  that  undoubtedly  will  be 
more  greatly  in  evidence  in  the  next  exhibition  than  even  in  this 
is  rough-surfaced  paper,  as  used  in  most  of  the  new  processes. 
A(raia,  the  carbon  process  seems  not  only  to  hold  its  own,  but  is 
(faining  in  interest  as  affording  opportunity  for  a  genuinely  artistic 
alliance  with  hand  work,  as  evidenced  in  some  prints  showing  dry 
point  finishing.  There  are  on  the  walls  many  excellent  examples 
of  photo-etching  and  photogravure,  but  I  only  allude  to  them  in 
passing)  it  would  take  far  too  long  to  enter  into  their  merits  and 
progrens  particularly,  or  to  more  than  mention  the  highly  interest- 
ing diazotype  printing,  based  on  the  application  to  the  "art  of  the 
new  coal-tar  colour,  primuline.  While  speaking  of  photogravure, 
it  must  be  remarked,  as  subject  of  regret,  that  the  processes 
whereby  it  is  endeavoured  to  produce  engraved  blocks  for  stereo- 
♦yP'")?.  or  to  be  used  with  ordinary  letterpress  type,  are  in  a 
most  unsatisfactory  state,  at  least  for  ali  commercial  purpo-ses 
when;  an  artistic  result  is  desired;  the  monotony  of  tone,  or  mere 
Rinudginess  being,  in  most  cases,  very  dissappinting.  A  great  field 
IS  open  here  for  photographers   to   invent  a  really  artistic  process 


to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  ordinary  wood  blocks.  I  may  be  foi'- 
given  for  dwelling  upon  this  if  it  does  not  arise  naturally  from 
the  exhibition  so  much  as  from  my  own  personal  feelings  and  ex- 
perience in  regard  to  a  series  of  illustrations  "  processed "  from 
very  tolerable  negatives  of  my  own,  the  prints  being  far,  however, 
from  all  one  could  desire.  The  exliibits  of  photo -micrography 
show,  if  anything,  an  advance  ;  in  their  direction  the  painstaking 
labour  of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  this  less  picturesque 
portion  of  the  art  is  evidently  bearing  most  desirable  fruit  in  the 
general  application  of  their  results  to  purposes  of  study.  If  your 
worthy  President  does  not  make  what  is  generally  known  as  an 
artistic  exhibit  with  his  bacilli  and  dry  bones,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  getting  such  a  range  of  tones  in  the  printing  of 
these  anatomical  illustrations  tliat  in  an  artistic  point  of  view  some  of 
the  landscapists  may  envy  him.  And  now,  having  lightly  touched  on 
a  variety  of  classes  of  exhibits  in  this  Pall  Mall  show,  it  is  time  for 
me  to  direct  your  attention  to  that  which  I  conceive  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  quite  the  most  important,  subject  for  our  con- 
sideration, and  wherein,  I  think,  a  decidedly  epoch-maldng  departure 
for  good  or  bad  must  be  admitted — I,  of  course,  allude,  as  you  will 
have  guessed,  to  the  medalled  exhibits  of  Messrs.  Davi.-on  and 
Clark.  The  worlc  of  these  gentlemen  is  always  brave  and  conscientious, 
and  worthy  of  the  gi'eatest  respect,  and  in  this  particular  instance 
their  exhibits  are  highly  deserving  tlie  awards  the  Society  have  given 
them.  But  while  admitting  that  the  worJfs  are  in  one  direction 
a  very  great  success  indeed,  I  must  demur  to  the  success  being 
in  the  direction  that  is  generally  supposed.  Messrs.  Davison  and 
Clark  are  artists,  artists  of  the  camera  if  you  will,  but  that  is 
an  accident ;  did  their  practice  lead  them  to  use  any  other  medium  as 
a  means  of  expression  they  could  not  help  being  artists,  even  if  their 
technical  results  were  not  so  successful  as  in  the  art  of  photography. 
Now  the  general  belief  is  that  the  works,  Dedham  Lock,  jDed/iam 
Bri(li;e,  and  the  Old  Farmsfead,  kc,  owe  their  charms  as  much  to  the 
merits  of  the  printing  processes  emplo3'ed  and  the  accentuation  of  an 
out-of-focus  motive  as  to  other  characteristics :  but  it  is  precisely 
here  that  we  must  distinguish  between  success  and  failure.  The 
choice  of  subjects,  composition,  and  all  that  technical  excellence  can 
give,  with  one  exception,  are  eminentl}'  pleasing  and  satisfactory, 
promising  artistic  and  interesting  pictures  ;  but  this  exception  in  their 
negatives,  emphasised  especially  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Davison  in  his 
printings,  indicated  that  these  gentlemen  have  thrown  away  the  sub- 
stance, so  to  speak,  for  the  shadow,  and  are  sati.-fied  bj'  a  result, 
which,  because  it  gives  a  more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  a  second- 
rate  sepia  drawing,  is  deemed  artistic. 

But  I  think  I  hear  you  say  :  "Oh  I  don't  you  like  rough  paper, 
then,  and  fuzzy  prints,  and  sepia  tones!  "  Personally,  I  do  like  the 
rough  and  fuzzy  effect.  I  will  allow  that  my  idiosyncrasy  is  better 
.satisfied  when  my  eye  has  some  artistic  work  to  do,  and  has  to  com- 
plete for  itself  a  more  or  less  well-defined  image.  Moderately  neai^ 
sighted  people  are  favoured  in  this  respect,  and  perhaps  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  the  projected  enlargement  on  the  screen  of  a  photographic 
picture  gives  me  far  greater  enjoyment  than  any  printing  process  has 
ever  done,  mainlj-,  I  say,  because  of  this  work  the  eye  often  has  to  do 
in  such  a  case.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  further  on  more  par- 
ticularly of  screen  enlargements,  and  will  return  for  the  moment  to 
fuzziness  in  prints  and  rough  paper,  which,  though  I  have  said  that  I 
liked,  I  now  desire  to  make  myself  clearly  understood  by  adding  that, 
as  with  everv'  other  artistic  attribute,  I  like  it  in  its  proper  pl;ii>.'. 
without  wdiich  I  emphaticiilh'  deny  its  raison  d'etre.  The  rouglii 
or  smoothness  of  surface  of  a  work  of  painting,  printing,  or  phn 
graphy  is  simply  a  question  of  .scale;  argue  the  matter  out  as  ynii 
may,  it  always  comes  to  that. 

Let  no  one  persuade  you  to  the  contrary ;  the  use  of  a  rougher 
paper  than  the  aVea  of  your  print  justifies  is  an  affectation,  and  a 
sill  against  good  taste.  That  you  may  bo  the  more  readih-  con- 
vinced that  this  dictum  is  neither  arbitrary  nor  empirical,  let  us 
look  at  the  subject  for  a  minute  or  two  from  a  very  common-feii 
standpoint,  and  I  will  ask  any  one  with  ordinary  eyesight  Ii 
far  he  places  a  photograph  or  other  object  from  his  eyes  when  iif 
is  looking  at  it  for  ordinary  purposes,  viz.,  to  bs  pleased  or 
refreshed  by  its  artistic  suggestion,  or  the  memories  it  may  recall 
— I  say  its  ordinary  purposes  ?  I  shall  be  answered,  the  distance 
referred  to  is  generally  rather  less  than  twice  the  length  of  the 
greatest  diameter  of  the  work  under  inspection.  This  being  so,  I 
will  further  ask  the  person  inspecting  the  work  at  that  ordinary 
distance  if  lie,  or  she,  desires  to  see  the  undulations  in  the  te.x- 
ture  of  the  paper,  or  surface,  before  or  simultaneously  with  the 
subject  under  view  ?  whether  the  ribs  and  marking  in  the 
structure  of  that  paper,  or  surface,  contribute  in  any  degree  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  picture  ?     No,  I  shall  be  generally  answered. 
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not  at  dl,  bat  nther  that  tlw  lines  and  msiUng-t  miliute 
agaimk  that  eejoy—nt,  dktnet  the  eye,  and  withdraw  in  some 
awawire  tiia  attantion  from  the  picture,  or  subject,  whatever  it 
mar  he.  I  mar  be  aaked  to  be  more  precim  a«  to  the  proper 
ilintance  to  view  a  worit  of  art  with  faimew  to  the  artist  and 
'  rment  to  one's  aiflf.  I  can  ooljr  sajr — always  subject  to 
lUe  idioajnoasy,  of  eoaise — that  that  distance  will  he  approxi- 
nwiely  given  by  doable  the  altitnda  of  an  equilateral  triangle  con- 
'  on  tha  aiialail  bai|rfat  or  width,  as  the  case  nay  ha,  of  the 
looasd  at;  and  I  repeat,  that  any  paper,  or  ennraa, 
I  itaelf,  and  can  he  diitingaisbed  eqoallr  with  the 
•k  Brinlad,  or  paiatad,  npon  it  at  the  dhlanee  I  hare  mentioned,  is 
in  baa  taatav  aad,  iadeaJ,  a  barbari<m  and  an  affront.  Who,  I  aide, 
bat  the  most  ignorant  parMo.  would  think  nt  printing  a  cartr^de- 
ritite  on  very  rou^  paper  t  Who,  but  a  mott  sffeetad  or  ignoraat 
paraon,  woold  pfwtend  to  be  satisfied  with  it  ?  Whaa  done^  aho«ld 
we  darire  any  satisfaetioo  from  the  wotha  of  Teniera,  or  Oeraid  Dbw, 
had  they  bMO  painted  on  brick  bata  or  sand  paperP  Would  the 
pietaiaa  of  IVtar  de  Hoogfae,  Van  6»t  Weyda,  or  other  paiatacs  of 
datail, 'charm  lu,  did  we  see  the  Kasa  m  the  eaaras^  telafyinif 
hr  tksir  Igbt  and  shada  the  drawiaf  ia  their  work  ?  Of  eoaiae 
taa  ivreraa  of  the  propositiaa  holds  j^tA,  and  we  sr»  nooa  the  less 
diiylaassd  whh  a  saooth,  hard  sarfaee  in  a  Urge  waU  painliag  or 
fnaeoi,  ffoanhnsss  or  frualataoa  bare  gira<  life  and  bnuianeT,  and 
at  the  saoM  time  a  Maae  of  raraaasi^  which  the  eye  i«  aoably 
ehanasd  to  eorratt  for  itwlf,  and  eonpMe  our  artistic  satiifaetion. 
Bowgtnfai  of  Mifaea  than  is,  aa  I  bar*  aid,  a  matter  of  scale  in  all 
oaaM,  mai  m  tmlm  wUch  «•  aMiat  aataia^y  apply  to  the  worfca  in  the 
laiaat  plwtrniapMii sihibilh>B,aad I  tennry  much  inthstrdirfarour ; 
for,  oa  tha  appliaaiion  of  the  test  I  bar*  m>^ti.in»»l.  we  shall  sea  the 
sttaetaia  of  we  paper  ia  auay  instsnesa  aasrrtinf;  itMlf  before  w«  bare 
tiaatoaajoythapietaMsi  I  aa»  noinpdlad  to  dwaB  pattfaalariy  oa  this 
in  a  pp>r  aiMiaasad  to  a  soeisty  of  aaataam,  and  traaHny  oa  soota  of 
tha  raesat  taadtaaiaa  ia  photographie  0t,baeaii«e  where  ptofssMira  hare 
bsaaiaorror.aaMiaanarsawistlikriytaatainble.  Xowitis^of eooiaa, 
rarr  intgwsliny  to  ssa  each  a  rery  aaanarful  work  a*  Mr.  DaTiaoa's 
piBBols  pietarv,  bat  it  mnst  be  reawaikncd  tbut  if  the  rule  of  scale 
apaias  to  nMRfaneai  of  papor  propoHiaaiWy  with  tha  sise  of  tha  work, 
to  M  aonsislMt,  it  mnat  eqnally  apflT  to  Tigueness  of  oatfiaa  fRMa  any 
Mbar  eaiua ;  indanl,  aoeh  as  tha  pinlMit  ffxrre.  Tha  qoaatioa  then 
ariassv  Does  BIr.  Dansoa's  piahola  fiataia  joatify  this  raMoaeas  in 
point  of  siaa  f  I  am  afraid  wa  ■»  M««a  to  tJie  ooaela&B  that  it 
doaa  lot,  aad^aita  apart  fian  tha  caadiwatioas  of  whalhar  uadar  aay 
riiiiiwilaaias^  aaasytfaig  tha  aaaaaily  of  tha  case  whan  a  lans  ia  not 
obtaieabia,  or  for  aa  erpariaasnt^faar  4r  /nm,  a  piahnla  ia  deaiiabia 
at  all,  or  whsthsr  ia  ths  natan  of  tht^  it  i«  desirsMa  to  have  photo- 
graphs ausptinf  of  Hmitad  liiiasnriiwfc  It  m  more  than  qwairioiiabla 
wbelhar  fnwiaaia  is  not  aatirely  out  0l  plaes.  sirapHig  ia  Mcy  lu^ 
sesnia  work  ia  Iswdscapa.  and  oaly  tolarahb  in  photogiapby  at  aO  in 
BUs^isad  portraitoia.  Bat  haoaaaa  of  ths*  rery  desirability  of  foxxi- 
nsas  ia  tha  Hf a  siasd  bead  it  mast  ha.  tha  lass  deurabia  in  the  much 
saalJsr  seals  of  tha  hadaeaaas  wm  am  susaking  of.  All  prau«>  to 
Maasaib  Hfcrisaa  and  Clark  for  tlMir  ahmss  of  aabiset,  oompoaitioa, 
ligkllag.MH^BadsoflMth:  bat  we  caanol  thaak  taaai  f or  wotha  on 
:  ^^nmeA  tmlm  MtoaCDg  ao  point  of  dkirp  fnens  tin  tha  aye  t»  net 
a.  Aaaoadly  tha  warita  of  thaaa  gvatlrtnen,  howerar  saeetarfal 
''  awT  be  ia  oaa  faspset,  distiaetk  fail  in  another,  and  whieb  I 
nt  out  as  being  based  on  an  artHtie  misconception,  and  against 
ck  cT'-nr  amataar  shooU  be  wanodL  I'liiui-  II.  .Nkwma.x. 


ON  THK  NATURE  OF  THE  IXVISTRLE  IMAGE.* 
SavmAL  of  thnw  stalamants  require  xny  emphatic  gnaliHration. 
Hi»r«,  howcTer,  i»  one  to  which  no  axaeptirm  can   be  taken,  unlaas 
in<I>^  the  wntd  "  rinlet  '  be  read  too  Etsrally. 

'  If  yoa  taks  a  dilala  sohtiaa  of  aitrnle  of  iilrer  in  tne  nitric  add, 
and  pr«Hi(atata  a  qaaaHty  of  ahlnrida  of  siU>>r  from  it,  and  expose  it 
tn  the  aatkm  of  Bgbt,  ia  tha  eoana  ol  a  few  hoars  tha  snrfaoa  will 
K>  eoatad  with  a  riotst  cooipoand,  uMah  I  do  not  profaas  to  name, 
plaialy  rcaaJtiai;  from  tha  aetioa  of  Ggfat.'' — (Millar,  ndoyrapUc 
JuMrmti,  lV\r: 

Untarenhrr  .  w«  hare  tha  tmlh  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 

we  hare  not  the  whole  troth ;  and  tha  partial  information  is  liaUa 
!■•  a  fslm  interpretation.  As  a  matter  of  fnrt,  dilute  nitric  acid 
altaoat  totally  disaolras  tha  gnat  baUi  of  unfixed  and  untoned 
'  darfcsaad  pnidneta*  or  iaafss;  and.  hot  that  a  faint  feeble  ghost 
,  tha  atatamant  woald  raqaire  no  isasr f  stion.    The 


daricened  product  on  a  basis  of  chloride  of  sihrer  is  dissolved,  seem- 
ingly entirely,  but  the  solution  in  it«  turn  is  reduced  by  ligrht,  and  the 
precise  extent  of  the  action  is  thereby  more  or  less  concealed ;  and  it 
18  noticeable  that  it  is  where  the  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  formed  in 
the  greatest  exceiis  that  the  darkening  is  most  risible,  just  as  in  the 
ordinary  circumstances.  We  have  already  said  that  certain  solu- 
tions of  silver  salts  throw  off  a  solid  darkened  product  when  exposed, 
in  a  condition  of  impurity  to  lijrht.  .\n  aqueous  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  is  a  familiar  example,  and  thaw  who  altirin  the  existence  of  a 
sub-chloride  have  shown  that  in  certain  cases  where  the  halogen  is  not 
liberated  the  same  cannot  lie  said  uf  nitric  acid.  These  draw  a  dis- 
tinction which  we  think  very  far-fetched— considering  that  in  photo- 
graphy we  have  so  much  to  do  with  nascent  elements — between  the 
degree  of  solulylitr  of  the  darkened  product  and  that  of  normal 
mrtallic  silver.  The  following  experiment  will  perhaps  furnish  as 
good  an  example  of  the  chief  phenomena  observed  as  any  that  could 
be  offered : — Take  a  piece  of  albumenised  and  sensitised  paper  and 
expose  it  under  a  negatira  of  very  violent  contrast*  till  the  deeper 
ahadaa  ars  atroaalr  brooied,and  wash  it  well  on  taking  it  from  the 
priating  tnuae.  Hare  ready  a  porcelain  bath,  a  verv  dilute  solution  of 
nitric  acid,  and  a  bottle  of  faming  nitric  acid ;  lay  the  print  face 
upwards  in  the  bath ;  oorar  it  with  the  weak  solution,  and  if  it 
does  not  ahnoat  at  once  show  signs  of  dissolving,  pour  off,  strengthen, 
and  re-apply, continuing  to  do  this  until  the  acid  begins  to  work,  when 
a  rather  curious  effect  will  be  observed,  more  particularly  if  the 
print  consist  of  a  flowing'  dark  pattern  on  a  couple  of  lighter  shnili>s. 
The  bronxed  parts  will  suddenly  begin  to  vanish — most  probnbly 
at  the  margin  first — and  befoix  the  acid  commenoea  to  attack  the 
deeper  half  tone  it  will  hare  almost  entirely  eaten  away  the  bronzed 
portiana,  when  the  print  will  present  a  peculiar  piebald  appearance, 
what  were  before  the  deepest  sha<lows  now  b'>ing  tha  bighe^it  lights. 
If  tbe  operation  be  conducted  in  a  powerful  light,  it  will  be  seen  that 
thaaa  lilnarhad  portions  will  ciimm>-nce  tu  darken  simultaneously  with 
tbe  half  tone  starting  to  fade.  The  palest  shadea  will  be  the  last  to 
disappear,  if  indeed  they  erar  do  so  at  all,  for  in  common  with  the 
LMiaepiwiiWnn  tones  of  a  carbon  print  oo_  opal  glass  they  seem  almost 
inJealiniltihla  If,  however,  these  operations  be  performed  in  the  dark 
roooi,  the  darkened  prodoet  will  quietly  dissolve  in  two  or  three 
weB-markcd  "fyttea.  The  colour  of  the  parts  which  have  darkened 
for  the  second  time  is  strikingly  different  from  the  original  rich 
parple,  and  is  either  a  pale  bluish  violet  or  a  slnte  grey.  In  the  dark 
tha  AimI  eoloor  of  the  film  ia  a  pale  yellow,  with  a  phantotmial  grcen 
mniaiwiniinii  of  tha  parte  which  were  printed  to  a  brilliant  metallio 
brouae  or  aSrar. 

If  instead  of  taking  a  silrar  print  to  operate  upon  we  take  a  preci- 
pitata  of  silrer  chloride  (bromide  or  iodide)  in  a  watch  glass  and 
narrowly  obsarre  what  takee  place,  we  will  find,  aa  already  suggested, 
that  whereas  at  first  the  acid,  /aulf  dr  miew ,  seems  to  act  as  if  it 
were  esseatial  to  the  chaaga  poasiMy  by  forming  with  tbe  reduced 
metal  that  daricaaiag-promotiiig  substance  silver  nitrate,  or  a  salt 
analagous  to  the  iodo-nitrnto — it,  after  a  little,  seemi  toccaae  to  allow 
a  tULllgl  disiKilnnnitinn  even  when  the  mixture  is  subjected  to  ■> 
blariuK  swUjIbr  while  minutea  alone  were  sufficient  to  produce  the 
pale  btnish-vialet  tint,  days  will  not  sensibly  darken  it  farther,  and 
ID  tbe  dark  it  is  slowly  diieolved.  If  wi-  look  up  D.ivanne  and 
(Jirard's  tables  of  the  "  Acids  capable  of  replncing  Ac-jtic  Acid  oa 
an  addition  to  rvrncnllii-  Ariil  in  Il'.iniint' S.ilutions"  (Journal  »f 
rHiiflljup^'ll  -v  that  "  all  those  which 

iri%<' an  inaolabl    ,  ■  rate  of  silver,"  such  aa 

'  '  .  HI,  must  be daaaad noiaiig  tlnse  which  annul  the  develop- 
I.  so  that  the  imprearfon  does  not  appear,  though  among  the 
mineral  auids  "  which,  when  mixed  with  pyrogallic  acid,  moderate  its 
action,  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  image  to  appear  more  or  less 
rapidly,  and  more  or  leas  dearly,"  we  baTO  UNO,,  IIClOj,  and 
HjSOj.  The  full  signiBcaaoe  of"  this,  however,  w^ill  be  seenas  we 
draw  r  ''  end  of  our  paper;  he  it  observed  in  the  mean  whilethat 

hydi  liiYimidc,  ana  chloride,  and  other  acids  which  "took 

posae.««i«n  t>t  nil  the  free  nitrate  of  silver  remaining  on  the  surface  of 
tbe  glass,  al wars  sufficed  to  destroy  all  trace  of  the  image.  This  fact, 
corroborafe<l  6y  many  others  already  known,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  developing  i^prta  only  have  power  iu  the  presence  of  free 
nitrate  of  inlver,  howerar  minute  the  quantity."  (Ibid.)  In  the 
case  of  the  development  of  dry  plates  it  might  be  well,  ])OSsibly,  to 
substitute  for  "  in  the  presence  of  free  nitrate  of  silver  "  the  words, 
"in  the  presence  of  a  solution  of  a  silver  salt,"  or  otherwise  to 
convey  the  idea  tltat  besides  having  an  attractor  and  a  depositor, 
we  have  something  from  which  a  deposit,  liable  to  be  attracted, 
can  be  thrown  down.  We  must  have  a  supply  equal  to  tha 
demand  if  tbe  negative  or  positive  is  to  he  properly  developed,  for 
it  is  precisely  when  the  one  or  the  other  is  disproportionate  that  we 
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have  harsh  "  under-exposure"  or  flat  "over-exposure."  Whether  in 
«Tery  form  of  developer  employed  in  mulliplyiiig  the  reduced  mole- 
cules in  a  modern  dry  plate  we  have  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  silver,  or 
whether  some  inji^edient  in  the  developer  facilitates  the  decomposi- 
tion of  tlie  unreduced  silver  salt,  which  is  certainly  the  only  source 
from  which  the  buiklio);  material  can  possibly  be  obtained,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  solvent  is  of  supreme  importance,  and,  we  think,  account* 
for  much  that  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  explained.  _ 

If  in  a  glass  tumbler  we  suspend  a  quantity  of  silver  chloride  with 
•Uver  nitrate  in  excess  in  a  thin  viscous  or  glutinous  medium,  and 
«rpose  the  whole  to  strong  sunlight  for  a  few  days,  we  will  find  on 
pouring  off  the  bulk  of  the  mixture  that  the  side  of  the  vessel  nearest 
the  light  is  covered  with  n  fine  grey  jjrecipitate,  which  is  completely 
and  very  easily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  solution  exhibiting 
the  usual  proofs  of  the  presence  of  silver.  But  when  the  violet- 
coloured  body,  from  which  all  excess  of  free  silver  nitrate  has  been 
removed  by  heating,  dilution,  and  repeated  washing,  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  of  various  strengths,  not  only  is  the  hue  of  the 
substance  not  perceptibly  strengthened  by  very  prolonged  exposure, 
but  in  proportion  as  the  light  is  intense  and  the  acid  weak,  or  the 
light  feeble  and  the  acid  strong,  the  darkness  of  the  superficial  coating 
aeems  to  vary,  apparently  exhibiting  a  condition  of  equipotential, 
which  excess  in  either  direction  is  juat  sufficiept  to  disturb,  if  not 
destroy ;  for  the  action  of  the  hydric  nitrate  is  strongest  in  the  dark, 
4Uid  in  the  most  intense  sunshine  with  which  this  climate  furnishes 
us,  appears  not  merely  to  be  a  minimum,  but  to  favour  discolour- 
ation. The  amount  of  variation  is,  however,  sufficiently  slight  to 
justify  the  assumption  that  there  is  an  early  stage  at  which  nitric 
Acid  promotes  reduction,  a  late  stage  at  which  it  undoes  the  reducing 
«ction  of  light,  and  an  intermediate  stage  at  which  it  has  no  ap- 
parent effect  whatever.  Recent  experiments  also  tend  to  show  that 
the  purest  and  least  chemically  sensitive  precipitates  of  silver  iodide 
(and  bromide)  are  marvellously  sensitive  to  physical  modification  of 
fitructure,  for  a  couple  of  precipitates  prepared  so  as  to  exhibit  scarcely 
a  trace  of  discolouration,  when  shaken  down  at  night  into  a  flat, 
smooth,  pale  deposit,  exhibit  in  the  morning,  after  an  hour  or  two's 
sunshine  has  played  upon  them,  a  most  picturesque  alpine-like  series 
of  peaks  of  various  size,  covering  the  entire  field,  the  peaks  of  which 
alone  seem  to  darken  from  a  pale  primrose  or  lemon  to  a  dirty  straw 
or  drab.  Hence  we  conclude  that,  first,  the  purer  the  salt  the  less 
the  visible  discolouration  by  light;  second,  the  presence  of  a  solution 
■of  a  silver  salt  favours  discolouration  ;  third,  there  is  a  stage  at  which 
the  chlorous  action  of  the  solvent  counterbalances  the  reducing  or 
basybus  power  of  light.  As  already  noted,  a  basylous  solvent  greatly 
favours  the  discolouration  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  be  the  con- 
comitant of  reduction.  Hugh  Bbebnbe. 
{To  he  continued.) 


NEWSPAPER  PICTURES. 


How  Thet  abb  Tcrnei)  Odt  at  Short  Notice  for  Lightning  Presses. 
The  illustration  of  newspapers  is  a  new  branch  of  art.  Ever  since  its 
bcRinning  its  apprentices  have  been  trying  to  find  out  the  simplest  and 
moi.1  effective  methods  for  the  reproduction  of  drawings,  in  order  that 
tiiey  might  be  made  with  the  greatest  possible  quickness,  engraved  on 
tnetal  with  the  utmost  attainable  celerity,  and  printed  clearly  and  well  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  thousand  copies  per  hour.  To  such  perfection  have 
the  processes  for  this  purpose  been  brought  that  the  turning  out  of 
pictures  all  ready  for  the  lightning  presses  is  nowadays  hardly  more  than 
a  matter  of  a  few  minutes'  time. 

Most  interesting  of  the  processes  employed  in  newspaper  illustration, 
from  tlic  point  of  view  of  simplicity,  is  what  may  be  termed  the  "chalk 
jnethod."  Take  a  thin  bed  of  smooth  chalk  laid  upon  a  metal  surface, 
and  draw  upon  it  with  a  fine  steel  point  any  picture  you  may  desire.  The 
Bt«el  point  will  cut  the  lines  of  the  picture  out  of  the  chalk  to  the  metal, 
and  thus  you  will  have  it  in  the  shape  of  an  intaglio.  Make  a  stereotype 
from  this  intaglio,  and  you  have  your  metal  plate  to  print  the  picture 
irem.    Could  anything  be  more  simple? 

Dbawino  on  a  Bed  of  Chalk. 
Such  is  the  idea  of  the  chalk  process  In  applying  it,  instead  of  pure 
«halk  various  mixtures  are  used,  such  as  plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  merely 
«balk  in  another  nhape,  with  a  certain  proportion  of  awhite  Carolina  clay. 
Ihe  Btuff,  pulverised  and  sturred  up  with  water,  is  spread  over  a  rec- 
tangular sheet  of  polished  steel,  as  you  would  spread  a  sUee  of  bread  with 
butter,  to  an  even  thickness  of  about  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch  Now 
you  arc  ready  to  begin  operations  as  soon  as  you  have  baked  the  steel 
plate  m  an  oven  for  a  while,  until  the  chalk  layer  has  been  rendered  per- 
lectly  hard.  ' 

.v^*  ll!'n*'f'Jy  ^°  '°'/°"  ^  attempt  to  draw  your  picture  directly  upon 
the  chalk,  lest  you  make  mistakes.    The  best  way  is  to  make  your  sketch 


on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  then  laying  it  down  upon  the  chalk  surface,  go 
over  the  lines  with  a  pencil  point,  which  will  indent  the  paper  and  leave 
marks  beneath  upon  the  chalk.  Lift  the  drawing,  and  you  find  under  it, 
in  the  chalk,  its  reproduction.  Now  you  apply  your  steel  point  directly 
to  the  chalk,  cutting  all  the  lines  of  the  drawing  down  through  the 
chalk  to  the  surface  of  the  steel  plate.  When  you  finish  this  operation 
tlie  dark  steel  of  the  plate  shows  through  the  chalk  in  all  the 
lines  of  the  sketch.  And  these  lines  are  perfectly  clean  and  sharp, 
thanks  to  the  keenness  of  the  knife-like  steel  point  employed.  All 
you  have  to  do  for  the  rest  is  to  pour  molten  lead  over  the  chalk  surface 
in  a  mould  and  let  it  get  cold.  The  lines  that  are  cut  out  of  chalk  will  be 
reproduced  in  relief  upon  the  lead,  and  thus  you  will  have  your  metal 
engraving  to  print  the  newspaper  picture  from,  mounting  it  for  the  pur- 
pose on  an  iron  block,  thick  enough  to  make  it  level  with  the  type. 

Zinc  Etching. 

Though  so  advantageous  for  its  simplicity,  the  chalk  method  is  not  so 
good  for  fine  work  in  the  way  of  sketches  and  portraits  as  the  "  zinc  pro- 
cess," so  called,  which  the  Star  employs  for  its  pictures.  The  former, 
however,  by  reason  of  its  cheapness,  is  most  useful  to  provincial  news- 
papers, which  cannot  afford  the  comparatively  expensive  photographic 
plant  required  by  the  latter.  In  the  zinc  process,  to  begin  with,  an 
ordinary  photograph  reduced  to  the  requu-ed  size  is  taken  with  a  camera 
of  the  pen-and-ink  sketch  drawn  on  cardboard  by  the  artist.  Next  a 
smooth  plate  of  zinc  is  "  flowed  over  "  with  an  albumen  solution  that* 
forms  a  sensitised  skin  on  the  surface ;  the  glass  negative  of  the  picture 
is  laid  upon  this  zinc  plate,  and  the  two  are  put  together  in  the  sunlight. 
What  are  to  be  the  black  lines  of  the  printed  drawing  are,  of  course,  white 
and  transparent  in  the  negative.  The  sunlight  goes  through  wherever 
the  negative  is  transparent,  and  has  the  effect  of  hardening  the  sensitised 
skin  beneath,  so  that  it  cUngs  tightly  to  the  zinc.  It  requires  only  one 
minute  to  perform  this  operation.  Now  the  zinc  plate  is  taken  and  given 
»  coating  over  the  sensitised  skin  of  lithographers'  ink,  rubbed  on  with  a 
roller,  after  which  the  plate  is  washed.  In  all  places  where  the  sunlight 
has  not  struck  the  zinc,  owing  to  the  opacity  of  the  glass  negative,  the 
sensitised  skin  readily  washes  off,  together  with  the  ink  that  covers  it ; 
elsewhere  it  clings.  Thus,  after  the  washing,  the  perfect  drawing  in  ink 
remains  upon  the  zinc  plate.  To  make  the  ink  lines  harder  the  plate  is 
brushed  with  powdered  dragon's  blood.  Then  it  is  plunged  into  a  bath  of 
acid,  which  eats  away  the  zinc  wherever  it  is  not  protected  by  the  ink,  so 
that  when  it  is  taken  out  the  lines  of  the  drawing  are  found  all  raised 
above  the  rest  of  the  surface  of  the  plate,  like  a  map  for  the  blind,  and 
when  mounted  "  type  high"  on  a  metal  base,  you  have  your  "  cut "  ready 
to  print  from. 

Such  is  the  zinc  process  by  which  the  pictures  in  to-day's  Star  were 
made.  "  Processes  "  have  infinitely  multiplied  within  the  last  few  years 
— so  mush  so,  in  fact,  that  the  student  of  engraving  is  aghast  at  contem- 
plating their  variety.  At  present,  however,  the  zinc  method  seems  to  be 
the  most  available  for  journals  of  the  period.  At  all  events,  it  is 
employed  by  a  majority  of  the  big  newspapers  of  the  country. 

A  Third  Process, 
considerably  used  for  newspaper  illustration,  is  that  of  photo-engraving, 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  zinc  method.  A  glass  plate,  however,  is 
used  instead  of  a  metal  one.  This  glass  plate  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  sensitised  gelatine,  which  is  permitted  to  dry.  Then  the  photographic 
glass  negative  of  the  drawing,  made  with  the  camera,  just  as  in  the  other 
case,  is  laid  over  the  gelatine,  and  the  glass  plate  and  negative,  with  the 
gelatine  layer  between  them,  are  put  in  the  sun  for  half  an  hour.  The 
light  hardens  the  gelatine,  and  makes  it  cling  to  the  glass  plate  where- 
ever  it  strikes  through  the  negative,  so  that  when  the  glass  plate  is  sub- 
sequently put  into  water  all  the  rest  of  the  gelatine  comes  off,  leaving  the 
drawing  on  the  glass  in  gelatine  lines.  Moist  plaster  of  Paris  is  spread 
over  the  plate  next  and  permitted  to  harden  ;  when  it  is  taken  off  it  is  a 
mould  of  the  drawing.  From  this  mould  a  plaster  "relief  "  is  made,  and 
a  reproduction  of  metal  in  this  relief  by  stereotyping  is  the  plate  to  print 
with. 

These  are  the  three  methods  by  which  newspapers  produce  the  pictures 
which  go  so  far  to  brighten  up  and  help  out  the  interest  of  the  columns 
of  the  daily  press. 

— Ifashiiigton  Star. 


FURTHER  NOTES  ON  SILVER  PRINTING. 

l.\  Communication  to  the  Camera  Club.] 
My  contribution  of  this  evening  to  the  proceedings  of  our  Club  will 
partake  rather  of  the  character  of  desultory  notes  than  that  of  a  fixed 
paper,  as  I  propose  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  what  further  experience 
1  have  gained  in  a  year's  worlung  of  the  process  I  described  before 
you  on  December  1 9  last,  and  also  to  more  fully  develop  the  process 
of  intensifying  my  silver  prints,  which  I  merely  foreshadowed  on  that 
evening. 

Beginning  with  the  support  or  paper  that  is  to  receive  the  print, 
I  mentioned  that  I  had  just  received  a  hatch  of  paper  from  Messrs. 
Reeves  &  Sons,  known  as  "  Arnold's  pure  unbleached,"  but  had  not 
had  time  to  experiment  with  it.     Since  that  date  I  have,  however, 
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ktm  Me  to  cive  tk*  p*Pfi'  *■  thorough  trial,  with  the  result  that  I 
«*rt«inly  find  it  Rapermr  in  qoalitv,  or,  perhaps,  I  abould  aay  puritv, 
t<  any  of  the  Whatman  paper*.  The  n-uz/A  quality  shows  a  rather 
dicided  diagooal  lurface  fcnio,  to  wbicli  per<.)nallr  I  do  not  object, 
although  otaer*  mtf ;  but  the  smoother  qualitie.o.  of  course,  are  quite 
fee  thereftom.  It  u,  however,  on  account  of  it:«  great  purity  that 
I  chiefly  prefer  it,  fur  I  have  hardly  met  with  a  aingle  uiatance  of 
icetallic  impnritiea,  or,  indeed,  any  imi^rfectiona  in  the  paper.  I  am 
uiawan  whethet  there  i*  any  difference  in  the  sizing  of  this  and  the 
VhatnuD  paper, hot  I  am  ioclioed,  from  it«  behaviour,  to  believe  that 
tiere  ia. 

With  the  Whatman  I  have  freaiMDtly,  indeed  almost  universally, 
fraud  Mtchea  ot  the  paper  that  refuMd  tu  sohIc  up  moisture,  and  re- 
naioea  eompaiatively  bard  and  dry,  even  through  the  toning,  fixing, 
toi  wMhing  bathi.  I  cannot  aay  that  there  was  anything  dangerous 
4>oat  the  appeManoe,  nor,  ind«M,  was  it  at  all  visible  on  the  face ; 
bit  I  always  had  a  sort  of  fe>''  'lieae  patches  might  be  por- 

tons  of  ooagukted  sLdiw  anr  which  the  hypo  could  not 

0t  pvDvar  aeoMi,  and  which,  inervior'',  would  remain  as  patches  of 
qrpoNBUt*  of  silver,  or  silver  chloride,  onlr  waiting  the  proper 
^mpttoon  to  burst  oat  into  nndei  of  discolouration  or  areas  of 
fcdinj. 

I  mart  eonfeaa  that  up  to  the  pwsent  they  have  not  heen  fed  into 
timptatioo,  or  the  templtttian  haa  not  heen  strong  enough,  for  I  have 
fUIed  to  trace  any  harm  to  their  piewnce.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
feedos  that  th«  Arnold  paper  appsars  to  poweai  from  them  is,  in 
ny  estivation,  aaothar  plea  for  its  adoption. 

Comiag  now  to  the  sizing  and  ultiii;;  bath«,  I  find  but  little  to 
eungeia  mr  formabe.  Thequantitv  ■■t  ^'^-Istine  I  have  recommended 
ii  doabtltsa  high,  aa  indeed  is  alao  titat  of  the  salt,  but  the  amounts 
are  intentional,  as  it  is  aaaential  to  get  a^  vicorous  an  image  aa 
p«ibfe,if  we  wish  to  hsre  a  good  black-and-white  picture  left  after 
toning. 

I  have  fanonaUr  almost  diseaided  the  use  of  arrowroot  or  anv 
dber  (izinff  want  uaa  {(elatine ;  or,  if  I  do  use  it,  I  make  it  up  fresh 
•eh  tim>'     f^"--'  -hat  if  the  arrowroot  mixture  be  allowed  to  stand, 
H  the  O'i  pie  appears  to  sett:.-  'town  to  the  bottom,  and  the 

dear  liqui.. ;....  ..  ..^canted  off  is  littl*-  I-  tt«r  than  salt  water.     Used 

feah,  arrowroot  is,  however,  very  a«efiil.  but  it  in  •litflcult  to  get  it  to 
tbe  right  dagrse  of  viscosity :  if  Uw  thick,  it  dries  in  streaks  on  the 
fsper,  espeMDy  when  the  aolatiaa  i»  cooHag,  and  nnlesa  one  does 
ue  it  as  thick  aspoaaible,  it  will  act  remain  safldantiy  on  tbe  surface 
<f  the  paper.  Tneiefore,  for  tba  rough  papers,  or  taose  requiring  a 
naximam  of  Mziag,  I  have  discarded  arrowroot  in  favonr  of  gelatine. 
But  for  tba  aaaootbar  qoalitr  of  paper  it  can  be  advantageously 
ued  of  a  ibaagtb  of  about  la  grains  to  tba  ounce,  or  1  in  2fi. 
'  ~  '  about  as  thick  as  you  can  get  it  to  lie  on 
r,  of  coarse,  vary  with  different  samples. 
I  flash  each  time,  and  the  paper  floatea  on 
i  wbOst  it  is  atOl  quite  bot— ia  fart,  it  «hould  be  kept  hot  by  the 
tddilaoa  of  bot  watar  to  an  exterior  (ii<li,  making,  in  fact,  and  im- 
poawla  sort  of  taimumri*.  I  tnd  no  fiheringtobeneetssary.  If  tbe 
odi  n  eovated  to  a  daalb  of  aa  half  inch,  any  impurities  will  sink  to 
tka  boMoas,  or,  if  laft  noatiag,  wiU  come  off  if  a  trial  piaee  of  paper 
fa*  aaad  to  akia  tba  aatfaee. 

Oilatlas  ahoald  alao  be  used  aa  hot  as  possible,  at  least  whan  coat- 
iig  rongb  paper:  and  tbe  streogtb  of  34  grains  to  tbe  ounce,  or  U 
gaunaes  to  the  Utre,  has  iriven  mm  Uie  most  satisfactory  results.  I 
an  afraid  I  did  not  make  it  solBciaatly  clear,  eitbar  in  my  pamphlet  on 
"Platinum  Toning,"  or  ia  my  paper  before  this  Clob,  that  it  was 
osceasary  to  applv  the  gelatine,  when  used  in  such  strong  solutions  aa 
I  laooaanended,  in  as  hot  a  state  aa  possible.  If  the  smoother  vanety 
cf  papar  be  nsad,  such  a  proeoeAog  is  not  so  aeceasary,  but  with  the 
loo^  papers  it  ia  esseatiai  ttin*  'i-ine  should  be  very  thin  and 

Bqaid,  so  tbat  tba  asoMa  can  t  tT  tbe  surface  of  the  paper 

n-rd  not  lie  in  aad  dog  ap  the  mterAncrii  between  the  granulations. 
y^'ifh  the  above  atraigtb  of  galaliae,  it  must  be  used  quite  warm  to 
di  this,  and  therefom  I  now  makeu  practice,  if  I  have  many  aheets 
to  sak,  of  keeping  the  bath  warm  by  imnier^in^  it  in  another  larger 
dish  that  I  supply  from  time  to  tiaM  with  hot  water. 

UaBkatba  arrowroot  bath,  the  gelatin«  one  can  be  uaed  over  and 
over  again,  tbe  jelly  that  forms  when  th<'  iiolution  cools  beint;  each 
tiae  re-dia«>lvad  in  tba  appfieatiaa  of  heat.  In  fact,  the  bath  remains 
good  as  long  as  tea  tally  tewmme  a  jelly  when  coki:  when  the 
mixture  shows  agaa  of  V~^l"g  watery  anil  losiiw  its  visoouty,  tbe 
galatine  is  bayiainny  to  aaiish  aM  rot,  and  should  be  thrown  away. 

I  have   qnita   discaroed  fil'-i  '  '>-Utine,  and    use 

instead  a  pretty  deep  layer  of  heavy  impurities 

will  itek  to  tbe  botton,       '  will  be  taken  up  by 

the  Sat  piaca  of  papar  flo  oiefore  be  a  waster. 


laea  oi  a  suaugia  oi  aooui 
?bi«  stiaagtb  is  practically  al 
he  pnar  avaoly,  and  mar,  < 
?be  solation  should  ba  ased  t 


If  anything,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  for  summer  work,  or  for 
hard  negatives,  the  strength  of  the  chloride  given  is  too  strong,  and 
I  now  usually  reduce  it  to  six  grains  per  ounce,  or  one  in  seventy- 
three,  but  for  feeble  negatives  the  eight -grain  bath  can  still  be  used. 

As  a  general  rule,  too,  I  use  the  simple  chloride  bath,  and  keep 
the  mixed  citrate  and  chloride  one  when  very  vigorous  prints  to  give 
very  black  images  are  required.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wore 
not  present  at  my  last  lecture,  I  will  here  repeat  these  formulsa  of 
salting  baths. 

For  average  negatiras  frooi  spring  to  autumn : — 

A. 

Chloride  of  ammonium 120  grains,  14  grammes. 

Water 1  pint,        1  litre. 

For  feeble  negatives,  or  for  winter  light: — 

B. 

Chloride  of  ammonium 160  grains.  111  gramma*. 

Water 1  pint,       1  litre. 

To  these  baths  a  crystal  of  sod.   carb.  about  the  size  of  a  pea 
should  be  added  to  ensure  their  alkalinity. 
To  obtain  verv  vigorous  prints,  or  for  weak  negative  or  very  feeble 

C. 

Chloride  of  ammonium 120  grains,  14  grammes. 

Carb.  sod.  erystaU 240      „      28        „ 

Citric  add  crystals 00      „        7        „ 

Water,  up  to   1  pint,       1  litre. 

With  all  tbeai!  baths  the  amount  of  gelatine  to  be  used  is : — 
For  Ors.  Gnns.  Gra.  Grms. 

Rough  paper 240    28 

Nut  hot-preesed   12U    14,  or  arrowroot,  180    21 

Hot-pressed <J0      7      „  „        180    21 

These  quantities  are  per  pnt  or  litre  of  liquid. 

Coming  now  to  the  application  of  the  salting  solution  to  the  paper 
I  now  invariably  use  the  noating  method  as  the  most  suitable  and  easy' 
It  is  true  that  most  heavy,  rough  papers  will  b<!  found  to  be  very  re-* 
pellent  of  tbe  liquid,  and  when  floated  will  at  first  refuse  to  take  up 
any  of  tbe  solution.  But  I  get  over  this  difficulty  by  brushing  some 
of  the  hot  salting  solation  over  the  surface  of  the  paper  before  floating 
it  For  this  purpose  I  lay  the  paper  face  upwards  on  a  board,  and 
with  an  ordinary  uroad  camel-hair  brush  apply  a  fair  amount  of  the 
hot  solution,  as  evenly  a*  possible,  to  thesurfacc  of  the  paper,  and  then 
leave  it  lying  on  its  back  whilst  the  preceding  shi-et  is  floating  on  the 
bath.  This  proce<lure  effectn  a  double  object:  it  not  only  makes  the 
paper  take  kindly  to  tbe  hath,  but  causes  it  also  to  imbibe  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture,  and,  tbi-ntfore,  to  lie  nice  and  flat  on  the  bath.  I 
usuallv  flost  the  aheets  for  three  minutes,  and  whilst  one  is  being 
floated,  a  second  is  being  brushed  over  and  left  ready  for  its  turn. 

With  regard  to  the  drying  of  the  paper.  I  have  nothing  to  add,  ex- 
'  ta reiterate  the  stateroeni  that  they  should  not  be  dried  in  a  cold 
in  fact,  the  hotter  the  drying  room  the  better. 

FAiLi'axs  IN  Saltimo. 
With  tbe  system  of  preliminary  brushing  there  is  but  little  danger 
of  leaving  places  or  patches  untouched  by  the  salting  solution,  a  some- 
what common  fault,  and  the  only  other  danger  to  bo  avoided  is  that 
of  allowing  any  solution  to  get  on  to  the  hack  of  the  print.  For  some 
time  I  was  troubled  with  insensitive,  or  nearly  insensitive,  spots  on 
the  prints  when  they  left  the  printing  frame,  of  a  faint  lilac  colour, 
surrounded  by  a  halo  of  darker  colour  than  the  rest  of  tbe  print. 
Sometimea  these  matUnga  would  take  the  form  of  a  line  right  across 
the  print.  The  cause  of  these  markings  I  have  now  traced,  they  are 
entirely  and  solely  caused  by  some  of  the  salting  solution  getting  on 
the  back  of  the  print  and  soaking  through  when  it  joins,  so  to 
speak,  tbe  salting  solution  on  tlie  face.  This,  therefore,  creates  a 
maximum  quantity  of  chloride  at  this  spot,  and  therefore  the  silver, 
when  applied,  is  insufficient  to  convert  nil  this  cliloride  into  silver 
chloride  and  still  leave  an  excess  of  nitrate,  and  therefore  insenative 
spots  are  formed.  Tbe  darker  nucleus  also  is  due  to  the  excess  of 
sdver  chloride  at  this  spot,  for  since,  generally  speaking,  the  darkening 
is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  silver  chloride  (providing  some  nitrate 
be  always  in  excess),  darker  patches  are  formed  where  this  happens. 
These  dark  patches,  as  a  rule,  only  show  when,  from  insufficient 
floating  or  a  weak  salting  bath,  there  is  an  insiitliciency  of  haloid 
chloride  on  the  print,  as  it  is  evident  that  if  the  maximum  amount  of 
chloride  beapplie<l  in  the  first  place,  no  further  addition  can  make  rny 
portion  of  the  print  more  sensitive  or  prone  to  darken.  Such  pl'ces 
will  then  either  not  show  at  all,  if  an  extra  amount  of  silver  has    son 
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applied,  or,  if  this  be  deficient,  they  will  show  as  white,  insensitive,  or 
nearly  so,  spots.  In  any  case,  however,  the  greatest  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  any  of  the  saltinjc  solution  falling  on  the  back  of  the 

In  my  last  paper  I  made  a  few  remarks  on  the  two  systems  of  float- 
ing; or  soaking  the  paper  in  the  salting  baths,  and  can  strongly  confirm 
rav  first  view  on  the  subject.  With  heavy  drawing  papers  I  find 
tloating  by  far  preferable,  the  method  of  soaking  being  a  very  wasteful 
and  risky  proceeding,  nearly  always  requiring  double  sensitising. 

SiiATtBiNO  OR  Exciting  thb  Papbb. 
•'  I  have  but  little  to  add  or  extract  from  my  previous  remarks.  I 
still  iind  brushing  on  to  be  far  the  most  economical  and  expedient 
manner  of  applying  the  silver,  and  I  find  the  modified  form  of  Buckle 
brush  I  described  in  my  last  lecture  to  be  a  rao.'st  valuable  aid,  and  I 
am  greatly  plea.«pd  with  its  performance. 

1  have  "not  found  it  necessary  to  make  any  change  in  the  silver 
baths  I  recommended,  for  they  each  have  their  use.  For  feeble  nega- 
tives or  dull  light,  or  if  I  intend  to  tone  with  gold,  I  use  the  Hard- 
wieh  ammonio-nitrate  bath  described  in  my  paper  on  '-Platinum 
Toning ''  (Camera  Club  Journal,  November,  1889).  But  for  the  gene- 
rality of  my  "work,  and  especially  for  the  intensification  process  1 
shall  describe  later  on,  1  use  the  silver  citrate  bath ;  the  plain  nitrate 
bath  I  have  practically  discarded,  as  it  possesse.s  no  special  advantages. 
The  citrate  bath  is  made  up  as  follows  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  (recrystalli.sed),  60  grs.     14    grammes. 

Citric  acid  (crystals),  25  grains    ■'yi  grammes. 

Water  (distilled),  up  to  1  fluid  ounce  . .  1 00    c.c. 

Paper  brushed  over  with  this  bath  keeps  fairly  well,  and  when 
printed  can  be  kept  almost  indefinitely  before  toning.  1  came  across 
the  other  day  a  piece  of  this  paper  that  I  printed  for  my  lecture  in 
December  last,  and  it  shows  no  signs  of  degradation. 

With  regard  to  the  sub.sequent  operations  of  toning  with  gold  or 
platinum  fixing,  &c.,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  remarks  and  direc- 
tions given,  either  in  my  former  papers  or  in  my  pamphlet  on  this 
smbject. 

Fallcbes  in  Sensitising. 

The  commonest  failure  that  is  likely  to  happen  is  to  find  that  the 
paper,  on  exposure  to  light,  refuses  to  darken  in  certain  portions. 
This  is  caused  bv  an  insufficiency  of  silver.  It  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, as  I  pointed  out  in  my  former  papers,  that  there  be  some  free 
nlver  in  excess  in  order  to  get  a  vigorous  image ;  if  there  be  only 
sufficient  to  convert  the  chloride  into  silver  chloride  and  leave  no 
silver  in  excess,  or  if  you  wash  the  paper,  so  as  to  free  it  from  all 
other  substances,  onvexposure  to  light  it  will  bo  found  that  this  pure 
silver  chloride  will  only  darken  very  slowly,  and  assume  at  the  best  a 
faint  lilac  instead  of  a  metallic  brown  shade.  But  if  to  this  washiid 
or  pure  silver  chloride  a  little  free  silver  nitratu  be  added,  the  darken- 
ing will  be  .»een  to  take  place  at  once,  and  the  mixture  will  blacken  to 
the  deepest  shade.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  exciting  paper,  to 
brush  on  not  only  enough  silver  to  convert  all  the  chloride  into 
silver  chloride,  but  enough  to  leave  a  certain  amount  still  in 
excess. 

This  appears  to  be  the  commonest  source  of  failure  in  silver  print- 
ing, and  IS  much  more  common,  as,  indeed,  is  to  be  expected,  when 
the  paper  has  been  soaked  in  the  salting  bath,  and  1  have  had  many 
examples  sent  me.  As  a  general  rule,  the  paper  prints  out  in  patches 
of  dark  colour,  with  insensitive  places  between,  showing  distinctly 
where  the  silver  was  in  excess  and  whore  it  was  not.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  not  to  stint  the  silver,  but  brush  plenty  on;  indeed,  the 
surface  should  glisten  all  over  with  the  solution,  and  when  hung  up  to 
dry  a  few  drops  should  run  off  at  the  bottom  comer.  As  a  rough 
guide,  I  find  that  about  two  drachms  of  the  .silver  bath  are  suflicient 
for  a  12-inch  bv  10-inch  piece  of  paper. 

But  in  avoidmg  the  Scyllaof  insuflicient  silver  solution,  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  a  Chary bdis  of  too  much  silver;  and  as  it  was  some 
time  before  I  thoroughly  found  out  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon,  I 
will  give  it  here  for  the  bt^nefit  of  any  future  Ulysses. 

During  the  past  summer  I  made' one  batch  "of  paper  that,  when 
printed,  showed  patches,  or  in  some  cases  the  whole  surface,  covered 
with  a  curious  frothy  cobweb  of  white  insoluble  matter,  something 
like  the  mould  on  damp  leather.  The  image,  too,  was  weak  and  sunk 
ID,  wanting  in  contrast. 

My  first  thought  was,  of  course,  insufficiencv  of  silver,  and  I  added 
more  and  allowed  the  paper  to  lie  flat  and  imbibe  plenty  of  solution 
before  hanging  up  to  dry. 

But  this  rather  made  matters  worse,  and  I  then  ascribed  it  to  the 
formaUon  of  carbonate  of  silver— an  in.sensitive  white  salt— duo  to  an 
excess  of  carbonate  in  the  salting  solution.-  But  paper  salted  with 


the  simple  chloride  also  gave  it,  but  in  a  less  degree.  I  then  came 
across  an  old  piece  of  paper  that  had  been  soaked  in  the  salting  solu- 
tion, and  this  printed  out  at  once  free  from  the  defect. 

This  gave  me  the  clue  at  once,  for  I  saw  tliat  it  was  not  want  of 
silver,  but  rather  excess  of  silver,  that  caused  the  appearance,  and  I 
tried  coating  a  sheet  unequally,  leaving  a  pool  to  soak  in  the  middle. 
As  I  surmised,  the  position  of  this  pool  was  at  once  marked  by  the 
insensitive  crape-like  markings.  I  must  confess  that,  chemically,  I  am 
still  unable  to  account  for  the  appearance;  citrate  of  silver,  which  it 
naturally  should  be,  is  a  soluble  and  sensitive  salt,  and  I  can  only 
imagine  it  to  be  similar  in  composition  to  the  white  flaky  scales  that 
are  generally  gradually  deposited  when  citric  acid  is  added  to  silver. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  duo  to  impurities,  and  I  should  tliink  a  careful 
examination  of  it  would  interest  some  of  our  chemists. 

Therefore,  whilst  using  plenty  of  silver,  do  not  use  too  much,  and 
do  not  allow  the  paper  to  lie  fiat  after  coating ;  but  directly  the  sur- 
face is  seen  to  be  equally  covered  with  the  solution,  hang  it  up  to  dry 
by  one  corner,  and  allow  the  excess  to  drip  off. 

If  the  paper  be  properly  and  sufficiently  salted,  the  above  pheno- 
menon is  not,  I  think,  likely  to  happen,  for  I  clearly  traced  out  in  the 
above  case  that  my  paper  had  been,  in  the  first  case,  salted  on  a  weak 
bath,  and  in  the  second  not  floated  sufficiently  long. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  half  of  my  paper,  that  reserved  for  the 
intensification  process,  an  outline  of  which  I  gave  in  my  last  lecture. 
1  call  it  an  intensification  process  advisedly,  for  it  differs  in  its  action 
considerably  from  several  developing  processes  with  which  at  first 
sight  it  may  appear  to  have  some  similiarity. 

In  all  the  developing  processes,  an  image  that  is  invisible,  or  nearly 
so,  is  developed  out,  but  in  this  process  the  image  is  printed  out,  to 
almost  any  point  short  of  complete  density,  and  is  then  intensified  up 
to  the  required  point,  exactly  as  one  would  treat  a  gelatine  negative. 
Like  a  negative,  also,  the  clear  shadows,  or  what  corresponds  to  them, 
the  high  lights,  remain  unchanged,  no  invisible  image  being  brought 
to  light,  whilst  the  heavy  deposit  is  still  further  increased ;  and  in 
both  processes  there  is  a  tendency  to  harden  the  result,  so  that  good 
results  can  be  obtained  from  thinnish  negatives.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  need  that  any  density  be  shown  on  the  print,  as  the  feeblest 
indications  of  light  action  can  easily  be  intensified  up  to  the  most 
pitchy  blackness,  or  it  can  be  stopped  short  at  any  desired  condition, 
and  then  toned  and  treated  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  printed  out  in  the 
frame  in  the  ordinary  waj'.  Lyonbl  Clabk. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION.— IV. 

(From  a  Curresi>imdevt.) 

Tni;  judges  at  the  exhibition  have  found  it  much  harder  work  to  come 
to  a  decision  about  the  pictures,  the  scattering  of  each  class  all  over  the 
place  proving  a  much  more  laborious  undertaking  than  was  even  antici- 
pated—and it  looked  bad  enough.  It  was  only  on  Saturday  that  they 
completed  this  labour  of  love.  I  think  it  is  much  the  best  way  to  have 
the  pictures  at  such  exhibitions  examined  and  judged  before  the  exhi- 
bition is  opened  to  the  public,  so  that  what  is  considered  the  best  is  seen 
and  known  by  all ;  and  it  really  gives  an  extra  interest  to  the  visitor,  who- 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  may  differ  from  the  judges,  and  it  gives  liim  a 
chance  of  au'ing  liis  views.  Now  this  exhibition  is  more  than  half  over 
before  the  awards  are  published.     This  is  a  defect. 

In  walking  round  and  making  jottings  here  and  there  we  come  npoi 
J.  G.  Whaites'  enlargements  from  hand-camera  pictures.  The  past  has 
been  a  season  for  liand-camera  work,  and  there  has  been  done  by  the  so- 
called  detective  no  end  of  work.  The  Chester  Convention  showed  a  great 
excess  of  these  little  hand  instruments  over  all  others  put  together,  and 
if  the  work  produced  at  that  meeting  compares  in  the  least  with  these 
exhibits  of  Jlr.  Whaites,  then  it  was  highly  successful,  for  the  examples- 
here  shown  by  him  are  excellent. 

The  sharpness  attained  when  enlarged  from  these  small  negatives  up  tO' 
about  twenty  inches  is  very  marked.  Nos.  4!)3  and  4y()  are  fine  examples. 
The  various  groups  scattered  over  these  pictures  are  filled  with  life  and 
motion,  the  figures  being  caught  in  very  happy  positions. 

R.  Slingsby's  magnesium-light  work  forms  a  considerable  feature  here. 
There  has  been  for  some  years  a  growing  demand  for  a  good  artificial 
light  for  the  taking  of  photographs,  the  electric  light  being  found  by  many 
to  be  much  too  expensive  and  (liflicult  to  work,  so  that  any  other  practical 
means  of  an  easier  and  less  expensive  nature  that  solved  the  difficulty 
would  be  hailed  with  gladness.  Mr.  Slingsby  has  made  the  magnesium 
light  a  specialty  of  his,  and  from  his  show  of  pictures  taken  by  this 
luminant  it  looks  as  if  by  his  plan  he  was  likely  to  make  magnesium  a 
rival  of  no  small  importance  to  electricity.  One  defect,  however,  we  have 
found  in  working  with  magnesium,  and  that  is  the  smoke  and  particles  of 
dust  floating  through  the  room,  which  is  a  deterrent  to  successful  photo- 
graphy. But  in  his  process  Mr.  Slingsby  m.iy  have  got  rid  of  this.  To 
all  interested  in  this  subject  his  pictures  in  the  exhibitiou  are  well  worth 
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a  mg*lm\  i»»ij,  om  of  Mm  bwt  nuiiyliw  being  Na  87S,  u.  Ibwh-light  pie- 
tw*.  ItianaiarkaUyfne  Inai  li||Mf>tebe«  and  thktitraakyflueao 
uMbo  (oand  on  the  Imw  oI  nkjaels  in  nnuij  arUBeiai-light  pietatta. 

in  hi*  t«D  iikiDM  (Moa.  5W  and  618).  C.  l{«i<l.  WUbaw,  shows  a  variatjr 
odwwaibicetainbiaaahiuUitadiw.  Tkcne  tittle  pictoKaalwa^aoaiiiuuid 
KMKi  aMoitian.  aad  nan  to  gi**  no  and  ot  plaaaaia  to  the  Hghtaean. 
Our  itg»  and  ymnaia.  oar  hoMM  and  aooies,  and  oar  fowla  and  birds, 
hare  a  cbaim  far  all.  In  this  dIBwill  vcbool  of  prodaotion  the  per- 
sfaitive  ol  faaalU  has  baan  obUiaad  bj  Mr.  Esi<l,  and  ba  atands  Mcond 
ta«aoa  in  (Us  ipnisl  ««lk  ol  tha  ait  Mtenoe.  He  also  shewa  a  trama  of 
telling  landscapes.  No.  79S. 

BtU  0/  Old  KdMurgh.  by  A.  InglU  (Km.  130  and  183).  — The«e  two 
fnmm  eoolain  pietnras  of  great  intanat  for  the  Kobject  matter  alone,  re- 
««liil»y  ■«  they  oo  tha  &ccs  ol  the  old  bnildingH  and  landniarkK  belonpinK 
tDaeityhiataneinits«Ttr7  8tone.aotoipcak,  and  now  gradually  parsing 


Tbaaa  pietmca  are  prinlad  oa  •  ■att  siltered  paper,  which  tends  to 
gitw  a  imthar  too  itd  tone  to  the  prinU ;  tbve  la  also  a  lack  of  oni- 
formitr  of  toae.  whieb  dalraets  from  the  «:eneral  viewa.  'We  antieipate 
that  toe  qnaliiy  el  tha  old  oagativaa  will  bars  mneb  to  do  with  this,  as 
w«  have  foond  that  many  ol  these  will  not  throw  a  uniform  tone,  no 
aMtltr  how  caiefBl  joo  are  in  tiyimt  to  obtain  it. 

W.  M.  Waraerke  shows  a  set  of  final  pidoras,  large— about  twenty- 
laar  Inelw  printed  in  ptetiootypa,  and  aoma  piaUnmn-toMd.  All  of 
Nmw  aiw  aanlal  aiwdias.  taiibad  Im  a  warm  .baaeni  tana.  BeraMian 
Vnim  (Ko.  605).  pUliaotype,  and  Mi-  J<>kn*toiu  a»  PoHia  (So.  IM), 
ana  lair  sample  of  his  work.  B«l  tbo  wliola  of  thsae  pietnna  ahow  the 
bairf  of  an  artist  of  no  mean  aadar;  and  the  frame  of  nabinsia  ot 
^^.H^f-t- — printed  in  aristotype  (Ko.  S7V)— are  charming  piatoies,  both 
bam  a  poaiag  and  lighting  point  of  view. 

li.  Sawyer  aansoaliMkaa  a  good  ahow  d  IUm  work.  We  have  had  this 
artint's  pietana  imlar  noliaa  eo  oltaa  befon  that  «a  oaa  bnt  repsat  what 
we  hare  pieilwh  said,  that  h«  inrariably  naes  his  materials  to  the  best 
advantage  for  pmnieiag  ail  npositioii.    In  one  or  two  eaaaa  we 

M  that  tbe  iigwaa  poae  to  .:a«  in  forced sapieasloo  rather  than 

mn  Meet  of  poeilka,  notably  the  alandinK  figon.  or  out  in  tba  eaU 
|»vw.  In  Tmt't  Cswysay.  the  liaylniiire  in  this  faoa  being  a  Ultla  too 
Maoaaaad  and  aiiMninglj  "  pat  •■."  To  tboee  who  have  not  seen 
C.  ■awyet's  wntk  wa  wooU  f  iwiil  a  careful  stndy  of  it.  as  a  class 
«(  pfattnas  that  eonvey  moeh  iustiuttion  from  an  ait  point  of  view. 

SM.SOJ-ill.—Tht  Ftiuto/ltatr:  (.S.  .V.  Bhedwar).— Platinum-ton«<l. 
Thla  ia  a  very  r.rtraottTi>  ret  of  fSgnrt  (•■:'>;»vt«.  heins  a  «torT  wilhont 
words.     Firvt,  '  -  iti,  Hnnning 

IhtOarUmd:  U  ■     The  best 

pietve  in  the  ssc,  we  imojc,  is  »  fnnn'i  utr  ^rarumn.  i  uese  pictures, 
hoMvar.  laek  dapth  el  tone,  tba  brown  being  eo  faint  that  it  eonveyt 
•  vrMliad.«at  leak  to  tham,  wWiM  one  or  two  ol  tham  aetaaUy  look 
faded. 

Kilpatriek  (Koe.  Igi  and  170)  wMi  som<- other  dinol  pietares  of  a  lar^e 
size  priatad  m  silver.    They  are  flnished  with  iinawal  aorfare,  and  are 
famv  too  high  fbr  eaamination.    The  surface  of  the  pielnres  reflerU  the 
'    Tiaw  -,  bat,  as  fkr  aa  aan  be  aeea,  they 
I  flgare  in  tha  Weed  mlt/kt  piatan  looks 
I  illslaim  one  cannot  get  a  jost  asaminatioa  of 


bmv  too  mgn  nr  aaaminauon.  lae 
light  above,  and  banee  awn  tha  Tiaw 
■aaei  tao  darkly  pslntad,  aad  tha  flga 
dwarfed ;  bat  iwlly  at  Iha  distnaaa  oa 
tham. 


B.  P.  Bobinaoa  ie  leiaannfeil  bj ei^ht  examples.     Hb  work  is  familii 
to  OS  all,  and  will  alwi^  haU  ita  own  wberevar  harmonknis  composition 


is  stadkd  and  admiredr    AUhongh  his  pictures  have  been  deprecated  by 

I  that  have  arisen  in  than  d«ys,  it  is  wonderful 

etiU  ted  plaason  ia  lingering  aboat  these 

deriving  aoaaideiable  pleastue  from  them— poor 


the  new  school  of  _ 
lo  *M  how  anavpeopk 
ptetnras,  and  evidently  dci 
aai^ktad  bajaga  I 

A.  Siaoi  (So.  11*).— Thiaff«Ba«Mlains  twalva  haU  pUtae— Undacapas: 
vary  petfaat  apodnMas  aa  r^^fda  exposure.  Jsuhiyent,  printing,  and 
toning,  being  so  oniform  all  Ihroogh.  The  sabjeeta  are  well  ehoeen, 
and  Brfalod  in  a  warm  brown  (Blatinotype) :  emy  subject  is  full  of 
4MfI  aad  exqoiriMy  line.  Mr.  Nteol  also  slMwa  (Ko.  986)  acaia  photo- 
gnpha  en  boiwaod  rea4y  te  tha  aagraTsr,  wUsh  look  fine  tpaeimans  of 
tbia  dan  of  work. 

H.  Symoada  (Ko.  4C9).  Yaeht-nieint  .Vr/'nri.— Printed  in  silver ;  good 
pielsics  in  a  welt-worked  field.  Theee  pictum  will  hold  their  own 
^[^Mt  maay  of  the  favoorita  yaebt  pietur*  prodocan.  The  Saratiitia  is 
the  lent  banaoaioas  aabieet  ni  r     ■   .  T   ;>ioks  nnder-ezposed  and 

rfcoC 

'  ""rk,  from  small  sises 

'  to  dark   printmg., 

•'«!vtive,<  very  poor 

-.Ie 


baid  baaida  tba  atban,  whieh  to 

la  ankiag  a  ganarai  aorvey  at  in*  ' 
«p  to  shall  flala,  «e  find  a  vtay  r 
lliis  defeat  raadsw  many  pietaaa  it' 
indeed,  the  shadows  eonung  oat  dead  ui^ 

thought  and  trouble  bad  bean  tahai  in  pri  '^■ 

«e  (mI  aore  that  moeh  belter  nnlia  eoold  Iiav'  "i'l  iroin  ttia 

negatives,  the  hatd.  palehy  aSnla  aiiowing   •  rolnsncas  in 

printing. 

LumMU  BxBiamox. 

As  addition  has  been  made  lo  tba  aMraetions  of  Iha  Edinburgh  Photo- 
pafMa  SoaMr'*  >*Mbition  bjr  fha  tMOgaratioa  of  a  series  of  optical 
.  v^imn  fii^hle,  the  fiivt  of  which  took  |ilac«  on  TOeaday  evcnim'.  Decern- 


ber  9,  when  a  conaiderable  mmtber  of  slides  sent  in  for  competition  in 
Class  XTI.  were  exhibited.  The  eonditiotu  in  this  class  are  thut  they  are 
to  be  sent  in  sets  of  six,  without  restriction  as  to  number. 

The  lantern  arrangements  were  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  X.  H.  Boird, 
a  local  manufacturer  and  exhibitor.  The  instrument  used  was  bis  optical 
biunial  dissotvor,  the  oxygen  being  used  from  a  cylinder,  and  tha  coal  gas 
from  a  bag,  in  default  of  otlier  ooBvenience. 

Mr.  Baatilord,  Vice-President,  in  opening  the  prooeediugs  licfore  an 
andianne  which  fiUed  the  south  octagon  exhibition  room,  stated  that  the 
President  was  unable  to  be  present,  but  in  his  atiscnce  Mi'.  Boddick  would 
officiate. 

In  peeling  the  pietares  over  the  screen  those  of  each  exhibitor  were 
shown  in  succession,  sulBeient  time  being  allowed  for  the  examination  of 
each  piatore. 

The  fintt  shown  was  a  series  of  twenty  slidex  by  the  President,  Mr. 
H.  L.  Blanc,  being  the  first  moiety  of  his  exhibit,  entitled  ArrhiUrtiiral 
t'raguunU  (No.  1071).  The  Assistant  Secretary  simply  gave  tlio  titles  of 
tha  pietoiea  as  they  were  presented,  without  oommeut,  tliia  method  being 
adopted  pmnmably  bocwise  the  awards  have  not  yet  been  determined 
upon  by  the  jurors.  After  these,  in  succession,  those  of  Messrs.  J.  Lamoud 
Howie,  Edgar  O.  I^ee,  James  Dor-,  (r.  W.  Wilson  >(:  Co.,  J.  Dora  (second 
oariee),  Alex.  Pitketh|y,  A.  B.  WehUng,  W.  Lee,  W.  Kllison,  and  Mr.  J. 
Bri«leman  were  exhihitad, 

The  audience,  while  ganerally  reticent,  could  not  refrain  from  giving 
vent  lo  admiration  and  applause  when  any  enpecially  fine  .slide  was 
shown,  bnt  the  whole  affair  being  still  <u/<  juilicc,  it  would  bo  in- 
jodieious  to  partieolariae  exampIsK.  The  allotted  hour  having  expired, 
Ihe  audience  ssparatad,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  avening  exam- 
ining tba  otbac  tnaauna  in  the  gaUarin. 

LacTuu. 

Tlie  fourth   leclnxe  of  the  Hyllabns  wan  undertaken  by  Mr.  Henslcy 

Walter,  managiBg  naitnar  of  the  n- '-  '-— Tiie(>Phutoglyptic  Company 

at  Broadstaira  Wodta,  CanaewayKi  :  K'h,   which  has  been  estab- 

lished for  the  purpoee  of  introdn  ^^  <jo<lbury  process  among  the 

printing  industries  ot  the  dty. 

Ttie  President  (Mr.  Blanc)',  in  introducing  the  lecturer,  stated  that  his 
subject  would  be,  ao  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  an  exposition  of  the 
Woodbury  system  of  photographic  printing,  and  from  Mr.  Walter's  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  it,  they  might  expect  an  exhaustive  and  educational 
diaeoniae. 

Mr.  Walter  inlrodnead  the  subject  by  stating  that  the  Woodburytype 
prooeM  was  one  ot  tliose  which  wus  a  direct  outcome  of  the  carbon  pro- 
cess, and  he  procr^'lrd  to  Kkrtclt  t)ic  progression  of  the  idea  from  the 
time  when  >'  'li,  discovered  the  action  of  the 

bichromatt  itine,  and  similar  colloid  bodies 

when  exposeti  i"  i:,;ii,  whirii  na.s  ii  jiuotogrup^  '  *'  'i.  Attempts  had 
been  made,  by  the  a<)mixtiirc  ot  pigments  wi.r  emitted  gi'laiioo, 

to  obtain  half  tone,  but  for  a  considerable  piu .  ,;  but  hue  woik 

eonld  be  got,  until  it  was  found  that  by  printing  on  one  side  of  the  pig- 
mented paper,  and  diaaolving  or  develoiung  it  on  the  other,  that  this 
could  be  got ;  but  from  the  grnin  of  the  paper  showing  through  this  wns 
unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Blair  hf"  mentioned  as  the  firnt  to  succeed  in  this 
method  of  getting  halftone:  and  afterwards  Burnet,  about  1808,  described 
this  mode  of  getting  half  tone.    He  afterwards  mentioned  Fargier  and 

*'~  -^tnf^iXL  be  came  to  Swan,  of  Keweaalle,  to  whom  he  gave  the  credit  of 

j"      J^Mvaraing  I 


the  image  witli  collodion,  stating  that  he  patented  the 

P?  proeesa,  bot  tLat  before  the  six  months  necessary  for  sealing  and  com- 
pleting  the  patent,  so  altered  the  specification  that  ho  patented  a 
different  idea  from  that  ho  started  with,  having,  ho  thought,  improved 
npon  bix  fir^t  idea,  or  got  it  improved.  He  also  gave  Sawyer  and 
Johnston  credit  for  the  improvements  they  had  introduced  into  the 
carbon  proceSH. 

Proceeding  to  the  more  immediate  parts  of  the  subject,  the  lecturer 
said  the  process  took  ita  name  from  the  inventor,  the  Intc  Mr.  W.  Wood- 
bury, who  conceived  tha  idea  of  using  the  tilm  of  indurated  gelatine  w  n 
matrix  for  a  mould,  an  idea  whicti  he  characterised  as  bold  in  conce)  tioa 
and  ingenious  in  pracUeal  working,  and  which  was  not,  he  said,  practised 
in  this  country,  except  in  Ix>ndon  and  Rdinburgh.  Ho  then  described 
generally  the  process  itself  in  the  first  pbce.  The  sensitive  film  of 
bichromatcd  gelatine  is  ma<le  on  a  plate  glass,  and  when  dry  exposed 
under  a  negative  and  time<l  with  an  actinomcter,  after  which  devc- 
lojied  by  being  placed  in  warm  water  from  120'  to  l.'>0°  Fahr.  When 
this  was  quite  dry,  which  took  a  considerable  time,  according  to  the 
weather  and  other  conditions,  it  was  examined,  and  after  any  necessary 
alteration!!,  !inch  as  were  necessary  from  pinholes  in  the  negative  or 

other  causr<.  ■'  •••-  •■' '    ■■■■•■'-•  f"-"  ........ ..i^.  ....  i  .:f~.!  plate,  and  a 

sheet  of  solr  if  necessary, 

topreventi  ;  '     ■     This  whs 

effected  in  i  ic  press,  and  a  picxnuri.;  ot  from  four  to  five  tons  to 

the  square  1.  'iit  the  nstisl  ninonnt.     This,  however,  depended 

largely  upon  the  il  of  metal  of  which  it 

was  composed,  s.  ihprs.      In  this  way  a. 

reverse  of  the  geWuiL-  ivii,.i  nus  uu^i„t.u,  .,.<iii  ..iiiuh  the  printing  took 
place. 
Mr.  Walter  then  took  up  examples  ot  each  stage  of  the  prooeii,  and 
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explained  them  in  their  turn,  dealing  snccessivoly  vnth  the  rehef,  the 
moold,  and  the  printing,  handing  each  round  for  examination. 

With  his  assistants  he  then  proceeded  to  print  from  a  press  on  the 
lecture  table,  explaining  the  necessity  there  was  for  tlie  utmost  exacti- 
tade  in  bedding  of  the  plate  in  order  that  it  might  stand  the  enormous 
pressure  and  be  dead  flat  at  the  same  time. 

The  mould  having  been  oiled  by  passing  a  soft  oiled  cloth  over  it,  in  the 
centre  of  the  plate  is  poured  a  superabundance  of  a  warm  gelatinous  ink,  and 
the  peculiarity  in  the  printing  is  that  the  pressure  is  made  so  great  that  the 
ink  is  squeezed  off  the  high  portions  of  the  relief,  and  it  is  only  the  varied 
deptiis  of  the  hollows  wliich  remain  and  make  the  impression  on  the 
paper.  The  lecturer  stated  tliat  the  process  of  production  was  very 
rapid,  and  therefore  very  cheap,  and  that  most  of  the  pictures  which  are 
distributed  by  the  automatic  machines  were  Woodburytypes. 

The  paper  from  which  they  have  hitherto  been  printed  has  been  the 
fine  photographic  paper  of  Saxe  or  Rives,  obtained  from  France  and 
Germany,  which  had  to  be  rolled,  smoothed,  waterproofed,  li'C,  in  order 
to  stand  the  pressure  and  the  damp  of  the  gelatinous  ink ;  but  he  had 
now  obtained  a  Scotch  paper  which,  while  it  might  not  do  for  ordinary 
photographic  purposes,  yet  he  found  it  answered  very  well.  A  print  was 
made  upon  the  paper  and  handed  round  along  with  the  prepared  unprinted 
paper. 

The  President,  in  giving  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Walter  for  his 
interesting  lecture  and  demonstrations,  expressed  his  high  opinion  of 
such  practical  lectures,  as  by  such  he  and  others  were  thereby  much 
benefited. 

Many  of  those  present  lingered  examining  more  closely  the  various 
exhibits  and  apparatus  which  had  been  operated  with  and  asking 
questions,  which  were  all  most  courteously  and  clearly  answered.  The 
remainder  adjourned  to  the  other  galleries,  examining  the  exhibits  for 
the  remaining  hour. 


BIBMINGHAM  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION. 

From  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  ago  BinAingham  had  a  "  Photographic 
Society,"  in  which  Rejiander,  Robinson,  Breese,  and  other  giants  of  those 
days  were  "  shining  lights."'  This  old  Society  (like  many  more  in  those 
days)  was  founded  on  the  entliusiasm  aroused  throughout  the  land  by 
Scott-Archer's  discovery  of  the  collodion  process.  But  this  first  Society 
ceased  to  exist  about  18C2  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1885  that  a  new  com- 
pany of  zealous  workers  in  the  "hardware  village"  resolved  to  band 
themselves  together  for  the  purposes  of  good-fellowsliip  and  "  for  the 
advancement  of  photography."  This  new  Society  was  "founded  on 
gelatine,"  and  we  hope  that  they  will  stick  to  it. 

To  any  photographic  society  with  high  aspirations  the  holding  of  an 
annual  exhibition  is  an  indispensable  event ;  and  we  were  glad  to  receive 
an  invitation  to  view  the  fine  collection  of  pictures  which  had  been  got 
together  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Temple-street.  The  rooms  were  open 
to  the  public  on  four  days,  December  16,  17,  18,  and  19  ;  and  there  has 
been  a  capital  lantern  show  every  evening,  the  tirst-class  biunial  recently 
acquired  by  the  Society  being  manipulated  by  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents, 
Mr.  Howard  Jatjues. 

Medals,  prizes,  Ac,  were  offered  for  competition  in  twenty-five  classes. 
As  last  year,  the  pictures  were  sent  (unframcd)  to  the  judges,  and  by  this 
means  the  Society  was  able  to  obtain  the  services  of  many  experts  at  a 
slight  expense.  Among  those  who  Idndly  gave  their  services  in  this 
direction  were  Messrs.  Geo.  Bankart,  W.  Adcock,  T.  C.  Hepworth,  B. 
Keene,  Paul  Lange,  H.  P.  Robinson,  F.  Sutcliffe,  J.  B.  B.  Wellington,  &c. 
Each  judge  was  responsible  alone  for  the  class  or  classes  which  he  con- 
sented to  judge. 

The  principal  prize-winners  were  Messrs.  Jerome  Harrison  (silver 
medals  for  landscape,  interiors,  and  scientific) ;  B.  Karleese  (silver 
medals  for  lantern  slides  and  genre,  and  President's  prize) ;  A.  J. 
Leeeon  (silver  medals  for  hand-camera  work  and  landscapes) ;  E.  H. 
Jaqoes  (silver  medal  for  I'eamutn/,  bronze  medal  for  lantern  slides) ; 
W.  Booke  (silver  medal  for  small  landscapes  and  prize  for  best  platino- 
type  print)  ;  J.  H.  Pickard  (silver  medal  for  enlargements) ;  T.  J.  Davies 
(silver  medal  for  "  artistic  quarter-plate  picture ") ;  G.  J.  Sershall 
(silver  medal  for  portrait);   H.  W.  Southall   (silver  medal  for  trans- 

Sirencies) ;  Whitworth  Wallis  (silver  medal  for  architecture) ;  J.  W. 
orse  (prize  for  Hoar-frost  or  Snow  picture).  In  addition  the  judges 
awarded  "  honourable  mention  "  to  thirty-six  pictures.  There  were 
thirty-four  competitors  and  3-49  frames  (containing  over  400  pictures) 
were  hung  round  tlie  walls  of  the  Temperance  Hall. 

Among  the  pictures  which  attracted  most  attention  we  may  name  the 
Hon.  Secretary's  fine  enlargement.  Hunch  of  Grapes,  and  Mr.  Harrison's 
Dartmoor  landscape  and  his  interior  of  the  Beauchamp  Chapel.  Mr. 
Leeeon's  were  mostly  printed  on  rough  drawmg  paper,  sensitised  with 
ammonio-nitrate  of  silver.  Mr.  Karleese  showed  tine  work,  and  plenty  of 
it,  his  seascapes  and  river  scenery  being  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  Moore  is 
a  young  worker  whose  art  training  wiU  bring  him  speedily  to  the  front ; 
while  Mr.  Sershall's  name  is  ahready  familiar  in  several  branches  of  art' 
His  portrait  study,  a  young  lady  seated  at  a  piano,  shows  great  masterv 
of  light  and  shade.  •' 

In  the  galleries  surrounding  the  Hall  the  "  Warwickshire  Photo 
HecUon    of  the  Society  exhibited  a  coUectionjsf  local  pictures,  which  are 


of  the  highest  value  and  interest.  Mr.  J.  B.  Stone's  large  prints  (18  x  15). 
in  platinotype  from  negatives  which  he  had  taken  more  than  twenty 
years  ago,  prove  how  rapidly  things  change,  for  half  of  the  places  therein 
depicted  have  already  been  swept  away  or  radically  changed.  Mr. 
Jerome  Harrison  (the  originator  of  the  project  of  county  photo-surveys) 
shows  about  200  whole-plate  prints,  in  which  the  towns  of  Birmingham 
and  Warwick  are  largely  represented ;  and  Dr.  Leach,  with  Messrs. 
Pickard,  Karleese,  T.  Taylor,  Leeson,  Kimberley  (of  Kenilworth),  R.  Keene 
(of  Derby),  and  others,  help  on  the  good  work  by  splendid  efforts. 

In  another  gallery,  two  members  (Messrs.  Fowler  and  Middleton)  show 
a  number  of  prints  representing  tlie  scenery  along  the  River  Severn,  from 
its  source  to  the  sea. 


<©ur  -EJjiterial  ffl:ai)U. 


Amatkue  Photographic  Requisites. 

London :  The  Stereoscopic  and  Photoffrapliic  Company. 

One  of  the  neatest  compendiuma  of  amateur  requisites  we  have  seen 
is  that  just  received  from  the  London  Stereoscopic  and  Photographic 
Company,  Limited.  It  is  beautifully  printed  in  two  colours  of  ink, 
and  contains  193  pages,  with  an  immense  number  of  woodcuts  by 
way  of  illustration. 

Several  pages  are  devoted  to  complete  "sets"  and  outfits,  in  the 
compilation  of  which  everything  necessary  or  useful  seems  to  have  a 
place.  Detective  or  hand  cameras  are  represented  in  great  variety, 
including  the  useful  "  artist "  series,  the  Kodak,  and  others.  We  find 
here,  too,  an  outfit  .specially  adapted  for  "  evening  photography."  In 
the  lens  department  of  the  booklet  prominence  is  naturally  given  to 
the  Company's  well-known  series  of  black-band  lenses.  A  speciality 
is  also  made  of  Carbutt's  flexible  films,  for  which  the  Company  are 
the  sole  wholesale  agents ;  plates  of  all  the  favourite  makes  also  find 
a  place  in  their  list.  The  general  apparatus  department  is  very  com- 
plete, and  is  admirably  arranged  for  easy  reference.  Taken  as  a  whole 
the  book  is  a  model  one. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  PATENTS. 

No.  20,199. — "Improvements  in  Photographic  Negative  and  Print  Washers, 
and  for  such  like  Purposes."     A.  Palmer.— flfrferf  Derember  10,  1890. 

No.  20,239. — "Improvements  relating  to  Photographic  Cameras."  A. 
Staehle.— Z)«Y«i  December  10,  1890. 

No.  20,287.— "A  New  Process  of  and  Means  for  Colouring  Photographs." 
S.  H.  CmcKl£R.— Dated  December  12,  1890. 

No.  20,299.— "Improvements  in  Photographic  'Sheaths'  or  'Carriers.'" 
A.  S.  Newman.- i>afe(i  December  12,  1890. 


PATENTS   COMPLETED. 

Impbovkd  Photograph-burxisuixo  Machine. 

No.  8160.     John  Pitt  Bayly,  18,  Fiilham-place,  Paddington,  Loudon.— 
Xovember  22,  1890. 

This  invention  has  for  its  object  to  provide  a  photograpli-burnishing  machine, 
having  a  burnishing  tool  which  is  capable  of  being  shifted  in  a  direction 
transversely  to  the  action  of  the  roll,  and  thus  bring  a  new  burnishing  surface 
into  action  when  required. 

The  machine  comijrises  a  fixed  frame,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  the 
burnishing  tool  is  secured,  preferably  iu  a  groove.  In  the  ends  of  the  frame 
iire  pivoted,  midway  their  length,  two  side  frames,  in  the  upper  ends  of  which 
is  suitJxbly  journalled  a  roller,  and  the  opposite  ends  of  which  are  jirovided 
with  locking  bolts.  These  locking  bolts  engage  suitable  apertures  in  the  ends 
of  the  fixed  frame,  when  the  pivoted  roll-carrying  frames  are  swung  over  in  such 
manner  as  to  bring  the  roll  over  the  burnishing  tool. 

The  bearings  in  which  the  roll  is  mounted  are  supported  upon  suitable 
springs,  which  tend  to  keep  the  roll  elevated  above  the  buruishing  tool.  These 
bearings  have  inclined  upper  faces,  corresponding  to  inclined  wedges  joined  by 
a  rod,  and  running  in  slots  in  the  ends  of  the  fixed  frame.  One  wedge  is  pro- 
vided at  its  end  with  a  threaded  aperture  in  which  it  engages  the  screwed  portion 
of  a  stem  free  to  turn,  but  not  free  to  move,  longitudinally  in  its  fixed  bearings. 
Two  of  these  adjusting  screws  provided  with  hand-wheels  may  be  provided  if 
desired,  and  serve  to  adjust  tlie  pressure  upon  the  photograph  between  the  roll 
and  the  burnishing  tool.  By  means  of  suitable  set-screws  carried  by  the  fixed 
frame  and  acting  on  the  burnishing  tool,  it  may  be  shifted  in  a  transverse 
direction  for  the  purpose  hereinbefore  set  forth. 


Photocrapiiic  Club.— December  24  (Cliristmas  Eve),  no  meeting.  December 
31,  Lantern  meeting.    January  7,  Photo-micrographi/. 
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iHretmg^  of  SboctettrjL 

MIXTINGS   OP  B0CIXTIK3   FOR  NEXT   WEEK. 


XeiUlUddlMaCSrib  — 
BiMatm  (TmlwlMl)- 


JabOn  Hall,  Honun  JUm,  H. 
IMaUr 


SA.PaUl 


THE  LOinWN  AND  PROVINCIAL  PHOTOGRAPHIC  A8S0CUTI0N. 
DicnnDi  11.— Mr.  A.  CoUio  lo  the  <Aab. 

bcr  ioqnired  what  waa  th*  ItfOprr  angle  at  wUcb  to  Btad  cnttins 
wotkiiw  mlcaaiU  in  th*  LOha.    Urn  had  oaad  toola  Ht  for  wood 


toob  for  working 


toniac,  aad  (band  ttw  vnkanita  tj  and  --liip. 
I  nportad  tkrt  tiM  tooh  ikaQld  ba  or  tU  I 
Mr.  T.  K  runvAin  aakad  ' 


Iti 


■Bi^  m  tor  bnia  work. 
'  anjr  mamlxr  oonld  giva  an  azplana- 
neaotlr  triad  for  damaya  in  con- 
aaqnanca  of  th«  banting  of  a  uia— la  gaogs  nwil  in  cxmaazioB  with  Brin'« 
oznoL    Tliebil.h«ai3,  mnatbaTCkadaTrrrlowfUahing  point, 
lb.  L.  Mbsiovd  ahowtd  a  prtotiag  ftwaa  for 


lortkaaziiiaaioBfailhat 


ttoaofthat 


bom  taj put  of  a  aagaUrfu  ^  niptmt  ^^tead  aahaat of  jUttAm 


I  for  ptoducii^  Uotara  tnaapaianciaa 


wUeh  waa  laid  a  Aaatof  tbiek  eardtaad.  baring  aa  opcBtBg  to  at 
tira  wbicb  it  might  ba  darfnd  to  waa  AkwK  tha  two  aide*  of  tbe  &ama  wata 
raallal  t>ar>.  >taadias  aboat  aa  iaeb  aail  half  behind  tha  giaaa.  Tha  fkaaw 
r  iiMlataiM  tba  plala  to  ba  prialad  aa  «aa  famlahad  witb  axtaadiag  arma  that 
laa  w*r  tha  aanlM  banL  aad  than  VM  thu  a  BMaaa  of  a^laalaaDt,  not  only 
far  ariaMiiC  aay  partioB  of  tba  aagaiivak  but  for  pladag  tba  plata  apon  it  at  an 
ai^  if  iwtoirad  lo  eonact  anj  darialiM  tr<>a>;tbe  partwadicalarity  of  Uoaa  in 
tbaaaotira. 

TiM  anal  awatblr  laatam  dlaplay  fkaa  took  plaea,  aad  iaelnded  aliilai  hj 
Maam.  Pkabtrtoa.  TWpa,  PaiWtt.  Aldbam,  l(allow.  MadUnd.  and  Freah- 
watar. 

Mr.  J.  a.  Tun  «U  tlM  vttk  Nairl  to  ladadag  aay  axaaiaira  daaalty 
ftwnaaagaUTathathadbaialalwMlilwitbaiBBt— aadfcrricyanida.  ttwaa 

II  n  III  ■mrj  1     1  rt'-r r*~C — *•'-([ '-f'-' *~     Analkaliaa 

Mialiga  aetad  at  oaaa,  Md  be  iMd  fcaad  that  with  a  tan  par  oast  aelntioa  of 
idtdthawHkniatlj. 


CAMIBA  CLia 
Pbcsmbui  II. -Tha  IUt.  F.    U   LAMBorr  occapiol  tba  ehair,  aad  in  the 
opaolag  pra-ce-linga  allwWl  to  tbia  at  tha  laatThatadayaraaiagiBaaUng  in  the 
DCWMOt  nn  m  I K* 
liaaL  C.  E.  fJUkDaroSK,  R.N,  tmi  a  papar  on  hUtrier  PMamaj*!/. 


The 


lactarar  dwelt  npoo  tba  daap  tstanrt  attaching  to  tha  atady  of  aieUtaetaTV  and 
Iba  tM  ■aid  it  oeaaad  ap  to  tka  ykvlogni.her.  ta  Ea^aad  wa  were  pv- 
tkaMr  fanand  la  lanaet  af  aar  catb«lfaU.  Ha  ibaa  daaeribad  hia 
aiiBaiBli.  aad  traaiad  arOa  wMa  af  tha  apaaid  laabaiwaMtka  i»  iatarior 
ii!ISir^*iMaaiiraBaUMtkMife«Bbia«flaaiy«iaaeiV  aad  Olaatntiag 
bla  iiwaiiiiW  haadli  laaad  Iba  ■■pailiai  aad  aittfc 
A  goad  iHiraidw  MaiJ,  la  vEich  M^jor  Vott.  i 


THE  LAMTERN  ttOClKTY. 
At  aapacial  gMMml  ■iitiag  baU  at  *>,  Haaoraraqaara,  on  Daeaatbar  8.  it 
»aa  iwwiTad  that  tba  aatiaaaa  faa  abaald  ba  aheltaiMd,  aad  mambaia  Joining 
aow  ara  tbarafcra oaly  itebla farlh« aabMTiptioB. 

At  tba  ofdiaaiT  laiillaa  kaU  tm  Uw  iaoM  nigbt,  a  papar  waa  nad  by  Mr.  J. 
«i.  OfMl.  rjUia,  m  Hmm  Uft^tmltimt  mim^Amimid$.  Thapaparr 
•  hidnwIDHlMlai  t7  •«•  •^W  ***v2!  **  ^^ "— '•-  •-* — • 


Mr 

8,  ' 


_  tbaattawaMaaaadaplad  braataaalaftrthair  pntac- 

lh«  gnat  atrasla  fSor  tba  aanriral  of  tba  fltlaat.  aooM  of  tba  aatboda 

I  Mag  of  a  aoat  laiaMtaMa  daacription.  BMf«  aapaeially  ia  tha  eaaaa 

htn  tha  aalaaria  iMwIaji  tba  appaaiaaea  of  aatotnl  ol^acU 

•Oaaa  asMltato  wlMafy  dataa«aoa. 

w*  tha  anaapMili  ftr  th*  aaatlHi  of  tha  Sodaty  ap  to  tha 

■>ea«barl^  Mr  a  &  Obdatooi^  tm  Jhmu  ArcAUeetmnU 

In  amd   ArOtaiK.      Jaaoary  12,   Mr.  E.   M.   Nalaoa, 

—71  aad  0*  rSutiM  to  I'Mafrmfkt  mitdtiu  Micro- 

and 
9. 


°.  HmiImil  oa  ru  cOriHiJitm  vf  *mt  <>" 
'I  f-ttimf  lUmmint  ami  tttetrd*.    Fabnury  { 


•Mf  OmiftfTt  far  Lamttm  work.     Fabnary 


■  ■^  CkmittutT*  ft 
r  aaaibari  aaa  I 


tbairMaad*. 


Mr.  Hi 


It- 


Mr.  f 
Tm 


aUdaaoarty'B, 
Ikaai  Iht  gai^  ai 

Maaibtfa  who 


nni.RrtBX  CAMERA  CLUB. 

hair. 

>:ad  on  tlia  method  of  making  lantern 
'<laa  wan  aipoaad  at  diffHvat  diataacaa 
*  •. 

brooght  op  tbeir 


Tbai 


■f  Fry'i  Buaa 
fOMparieea. 
aal  athibitioa  of  tha  Oab  la  to  be  held  at  tba  lattar  end  of  Febraary. 


HACKKEY  PBOTOORArUtC  tKXnETY. 


Daumwa  IL— Tha  jmiiaaillay  m  iMa  oeeaaina  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
oMaawaanaaa  mA  aibtUtioa  af  aoaiyallltaapictana  and  lantrm  ilidat— the 
•ofk  af  tha  aMab«li  81.  Aadnw'a  BaO,  Wel1-«treet,  waa  crowd«l,  and  the 
waOi  wara  daaoralad  wtth  slelarlal  work*.    T)i<  rooaical  cntartainmcnt  con- 


wtth  pietorlal  worlu.    T)i<  rooaical  cntartainmcnt  con- 

of  pima  by  tha  onkaatia,  with  aan*  ■»■'  iutmmaatal  aoloa.     Daring 


the  interval  between  parts  first  and  second  of  the  concert,  Mr.  J.  Tmill  Taylor 
waa  called  upon  to  distribute  the  prizes  which  had  been  awarded  by  the 
jndgea  to  the  works  possessing  the  highest  degree  of  merit. 

Mr.  Tatloh  aaid  that  he  could  not  commence  his  pleasant  duties  until  he 
had  congratnlatcd  the  Society  upon  the  great  excellence  of  the  picures  tliat 
erening  exhibited.  The  Hackney  Society  was  not  yet  two  years  old,  and  yet 
there  were  pictorea  upon  the  walls  that  evening  which  would  hold  their  own 
witb  many  lately  shown  at  the  more  pretentious  Pall  Mall  Exhibition.  The 
medal  qaestion  had  always  been,  and  probably  would  ever  continue  to  be,  a 
vexed  one,  and  it  was  only  natural  that,  by  some,  dissatisfiictioQ  might  be  felt 
at  aome  of  the  awards.  In  this  case  he  could  say  that  the  judges  had  acted  to 
tlia  best  of  their  ability,  and  withont  knowing  who  was  the  producer  of  a 
single  picture.  He  was  the  more  particular  to  mention  this  becanse  from  the 
list  now  presented  he  found  that  the  name  of  President  and  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  Society  stood  hi^  among  the  fortunate  recipients  of  the  honours.  This 
only  showed  that  they  bad  had  the  good  sense  to  elect  as  their  otiioers  gentle- 
men wha  coald  taadn  tbem  by  example  aa  well  as  by  precept.  Whatever 
drawhacka  attended  tba  medal  system  tbwe  aeemol  no  doubt  that  it  acted  as 
a  sUmolns  for  mambera  to  pradnca  the  highest  possible  doss  of  work.  It 
might  prove  a  aatiafhetion  to  those  who  had  not  received  any  awanl  to  know 
that  some  of  thoaa  who  bad  been  more  fortunate  had  only  won  by  half  a  neck. 
He  tiiaa  diatribntad  tba  prizes  aa  follows  :— "  For  Pictures  on  Society  Excnr- 
aioaa  : "  aOver,  Dr.  Oenuil  Smith  ;  bronze,  Mr.  W.  G.  LinsdelL  "Seascape or 
laadacapa  "  (Mr.  Crooch's  donation  of  lens) :  Mr.  Walter  Weason.  "  Archi- 
tecture :  ailrar,  Dr.  Roland  Smith ;  bronze,  Mr.  Kred.  H.  Evans. 
"  Beginner's  Prize  : "  bronze,  F.  W.  Cocks.  "  Lantern  Section— Microscopi- 
cal :  silver.  Or.  Ambraae  Kibbler.  I.juitem  Section — Artistic  : "  silver,  Mr. 
J.  Carpenter.  " laocbromatic "  (Meurs.  B.  J.  Eitwards  k  Co.'s  prize):  Drs. 
Oeraid  Smith  and  Roland  Mmith.  "Championship:"  gold  medal,  Mr. 
Walter  Waaaon. 

» 

WEST  KENT  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
OacBMBn  10,— Tba  Praaident  (Mr.  Andrew  Pringle)  in  the  chair. 

Tba  boaiBeM  of  tba  avaaing  conaiatad  of  the  reading  of  a  paper  bv  Mr.  P.  B. 
NlWMAX  on Premnt TtnJmuiatff  Photoorai>k ic A rlln. 805 J.  Mr.  jlewman haa 
Btroag  viawa  inen  tba  work  to  be  dona  by  phntogr^hen,  and  impreaaed  upon 
bia  baaran  that  thoae  who  wera  striving  to  repreaent  photography  as  the  work 
of  a  paintar  i(bn  throwing  away  the  sobstanca  for  the  shadow,  and  that  it  was 
mnco  to  be  ragrettad  tbM  some  prominent  workers  appeared  to  <)e  content  if 
their  pbotograpba  reaambled  l>aUly  executed  sepia  drawings.  Mr.  Newman 
drew  attaatton  to  tba  work  of  Measrs.  Davison  k  Clark  at  the  recent  Pall  Mall 
Exhibttioa,  aad  rondanmail  the  nse  of  rough  paper,  drawing  comparisons 
betwaaa  it  aad  ikaacoaa  ar  aoanic  painting.  He  said  that  the  texture  of  the 
paper  waa  a  matter  of  aeala,  ami  that  it  would  be  abaord  to  print  a  carle-dt- 
rinlr  portrait  upon  roogfa  paper,  such  as  had  been  used  by  several  exhibitors 
at  Pall  Mali.  Ilia  papar  was  most  exliansUve  upon  photography  of  the  present 
day,  and  the  writer  dapracated  the  idea  that  the  iiliotographor  should  be 
aabaroad  of  bis  work  being  called  "a  mere  phot<wra])li,"  and  made  the  state- 
that,  striva  as  ha  may,  it  was  impossible,  by  throwing  the  lens  out  of 
or  adng  no  lena,  aa  in  pinhole  photography,  to  secure  the  feeling  and 


arpiiaalun  given  to  a  pietaia  by  the  genius  of  a  man's  mind  or  the  cnnnuig  of 
his  hand  whaa  vaiag  Hwh  or  pencil    The  paper  will  doulitlcis  Iw  pablisTie^ 
in  the  pbotogiapble  preii,  and  forins  a  most  intaresting  aud  instructive  eaaay. 
PataoLB,  vmuamu-t,  and  UAansus  spoke  in  support  of  Mr.  New. 


Tha  nrniaindar.ofttha  araning  was  spent  in  the  exhibition  by  the  optical 
lantern. 


BRIGHTON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCICTY. 
9. — Lantern  araaing.    Mr.  J.  P.  Slingsby  Roberta  presided,  and 
the  medals  woa  la  the  1889  aad  1890  lantem-Hlide  competition,  viz., 
r.  broaw,  Mr.  A  H.  Webliag ;  1890,  silver,  Mr.  A.  II.  C.  Conler ;  bronz& 
Mr.  E.  J.  Bedford. 

A  varied  aaaortment  of  slides,   the  work  of  Meaars.   Mitchell,   Bedford, 
Ondar,  Phtchinr,  Webling;  Williamson,  Emery,  and  a  selection  kindly  lent  l)y 
"     M  K  W.  Tnomas  Jfc  Co.,  ware  paaeed  thiongh,  the  majority  being  of  the 
bi^kcat  quality.    Tha  Untem  was  lent  and  worked  by  Mr.  W.  A  Ford 


TORQUAY  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Dicsxam  9. — A  dlaooaaloa  on  SUrrr  Printing  ami  Toning  was  started  by 
Mr.  A.  R.  Hrirr,  H.A  (Vice- President).    A  aeriea  of  prints  toned  by  different 
formula-  were  exhibited,  lUo  three  prints,  taken  by  means  of  an  electric  arc  in 
the  tan-thoosandth  part  of  a  second,  of  a  jet  of  water. 
Savand  ladies  have  Joined  the  Aiaociation,  which  now  numbers  over  fifty 


DEVON  AND  CORNWALL  CAMERA  CLUR 
Tbb  opening  meeting  of  the  Club's  winter  seaaion  was  held  at  the  Club  Rooms, 
the  Athenaum,  Plymouth,  on  the  8th  inst.     Mr.  R.  Murray  (Vice-President) 
occupied  the  chair. 

A  letter  waa  road  (hmi  Mrs.  Mildmay,  thanking  the  Club  for  the  presentation 
album  of  views  of  Flate. 

A  large  number  of  lantern  slides  by  various  members  were  exhibite<I,  the 
contributors  being  Messn.  Aldridge,  Camell,  Micklewood,  Murray,  Tweedy, 
Weakea,  and  Worth. 

Wbaa  the  supply  of  slides  was  nearly  exhausted  the  limelight  failed,  and  the 
oxvgan  bottle  waa  found  to  have  been  emptied.  It  was  fortunate  this  incident 
did  not  occur  aariler  in  the  evening. 

Tha  next  meeting  will  be  at  the  Club  Rooma  on  Monday,  the  22nd  inst.,  at 
half -past  seven  p.m. 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  AND  NORTHERN  COUNTIES' 
PHOTOGliAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
Dkskbib  9, — Mr.  J.  P.  Gihflon  in  the  chair. 
Pl»e  IKW  lueiubers  wero  elected. 

The  new  optical  lantern  which  has  been  Kubsoribed  lor  by  the  members  was 
in  operation  for  the  first  tuue.  and  over  two  hundred  and  titty  slides  by  various 
senUemen  pnt  through.  The  lantern,  which  was  ably  operated  by  Messrs. 
Aidffway  and  Pratt,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  large  number  of  members 


Nominations  for  officers  for  the  current  year  were  received,  and  the  election 
'Will  take  place  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January  next. 


BRECHIN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ASSOCIATION. 
T^  new  rooms  of  the  atiove  A8.soci.ition  at  14,  St  Mary-street,  were  opened  by 
the  Pratident  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  9,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  members.  Tlie  rooms  consist  of  a  fair-sized  reading  room,  which  is 
also  to  be  nseil  for  meetings ;  a  dark  room,  in  which  benches  have  been  fitted 
np  and  wat«r  laid  on  ;  a  cloak  room,  &c. 

Bir.  W.  S.  Ad.\mson  (the  President)  opened  with  a  lecture  descriptive  of  A 
ToHi- from  Lirn-jMKtl  to  the  YoHemite  Valleij  by  the  Sfmits  of  Mui/etlan,  illus- 
trat>.'<i  with  lantern  slides  ;  and  Mr.  A.  R.  McLean  Murray  exhibited  over  fifty 
slides  of  the  niin.s  of  Pompeii,  with  which  he  intends  to  illustrate  a  lecture  on 
that  iU-fated  city. 

Five  honorar\' and  two  ordinan-  membei-s  were  admitted,  namely,  honorary : 
IfaBTS.  .1.  S.  Baxter,  D.  Hunce,  Rev.  H.  Campbell,  J.  SimitSon,  and  Watson  ; 
and  ordinary :  Messrs.  W.  Fergu.son  and  Colin  Hutcheou. 

Now  that  this  Association  has  got  a  local  habitation  they  intend  to  further 
their  objects  by  arranging  to  give  hints  to  Iwginners  in  tlie  art.  Some  of  the 
older  members  are  to  meet  witli  the  younger  ones  and  help  theni  by  developing 
plates  prints,  kc,  and  by  giving  instruction  regarding  exposure  and  the  lum- 
dred  andone  little  things  that  nave  to  be  attended  to  to  make  a  successful 
photographer.  It  is  hoped  that  their  enterprise  may  be  rewarded  by  such  an 
accession  of  new  membei-s  as  will  justify  them  in  the  steps  they  have  taken  to 
push  forward  the  claims  of  photography  in  "  the  ancient  city." 


LOUTH  AND  DISTRICT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
In  order  to  give  a  stimulus  to  the  art  of  photography  amongst  the  amateurs  of 
the  town,  an  exhibition  w.-us  held  on  Thursday  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
Mayor  (Alderman  .lames  Fowler)  opened  the  exhibition.  The  exhibits  of  the 
Louth  members  were  supplementwi  by  some  from  Mr.  Gale,  of  London,  and 
Mr.  Anuitage,  of  Nottingham.  The  several  exhibits  reflected  great  credit  on 
the  exhibitors,  who,  by  their  work,  clearly  prove  that  they  have  taken  interest 
in  the  art,  and  their  efforts  to  protlnce  good  pictures  have  been  successful. 

The  M.VTOR  said  it  gave  him  great  pleasure  to  come  and  open  this  exhibition 
of  amateur  photography.  He  thought  he  was  right  in  saying  this  Society  in 
Louth  was  the  only  one  in  existence  in  the  whole  county  of  Lincoln,  and  tliis 
was  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Louth  Society.  There  were  over  200  pictures 
exhibited  by  the  members  of  the  Society,  some  of  which  had  Iwen  shown  for 
-competition  and  won  nineteen  awards.  If  this  might  be  taken  as  an  augury 
of  the  Society's  success,  great  might  be  the  result  of  their  efforts,  .ifter 
looking  round  at  the  exhibits,  he  might  say  that  there  was  one  word  which 
might  Iwve  been  left  out  of  the  circular,  and  that  was  the  word  "  amateur,"  for 
on  carefully  looking  at  their  views,  which  were  of  such  a  chai-acter  and  good 
<iuality,  they  might  conclude  they  had  before  them  the  work  of  professionals 
rather  than  amateurs.  He  thought  it  was  a  credit  to  the  Society  having 
members  who  could  pro<luce  such  pictures  as  were  on  the  easels. 


THE  LONDON  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  (INCORPORATED). 
Amkr](  AX  CopYHloHT.— A  largtlv  attended  meeting  of  rejire-seutatives  of  the 
various  trades  jntereste<l  was  held  at  the  offices  of  the  London  Chamber  of 
Comnierce  on  Thursday,  last  week,  Mr.  R.  K.  Causton,  M.P.,  presiding,  to 
consKlcr  what  action  should  !«  taken  in  connexion  with  the  American  Coi)y- 
rwht  Bill.     After  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Edwin  Ashdown,  James  Bowden 


Trench,  ft  Co.),  and  others  took  part,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  a  Com- 
mjttee,  represenUtive  of  all  interests  concerned,  be  aiipointed  to  consider  the 
whole  qaestion  and  rejmrt  to  a  future  meeting  as  to  what  steps  thev  would 
]»opoi>e  should  be  taken.  It  was  also  .•'uggeated  tliat  the  London  Chamber 
orujmmerceshmdd  communicate  again  with  the  Boanl  of  Trade  on  the  subject. 
DKiMAL  AssociATiO!?.— A  iictition  in  favour  of  the  appointment  of  a  Royal 
tonimiMion  to  inquire  into  the  desirability  of  introdifcing  the  decimal  system 
«k  nl'"*^^""''  "'<''='''^  •■•"''  "lea-siircs  into  this  country  is  being  circulated  by 
the  Uecmial  Association.  Copies  of  the  petition  lie  for  signature  at  the  London 
<  liamtwr  of  Commerce,  Botolph  Hons.-,  Eastcheap;  at  the  olHces  of  Mr.  J 
hmer<nn  Dowson,  C.K.,  3,  Great  Queen-street  Westminster,  S.W. ;  and  at  thi 
olhces  of  Messrs.  Cridland  k  Nell,  17,  Bedford-row,  W.C. 


CotredDotmcttce. 


the 


JV  Ccnitjxmdtntt  •"loiiJrt  nn-  "n><  on  Mk  Mts  of  (ht  papw. 

EMULSIFIED  SILVER  HALOIDS. 
To  tA«EmTon. 

»^";•7:^''^,'''''<=l^«n<»  to  tl'e  article  on  the'.VflfHr;^  nn-l  Proportion'^  of 
£m-iUiji((l  &,U-er  Ualoidi  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  The  Bnmsn 


Journal  of  Photography  for  October  31, 1  may  explain  that  in  suggesting 
that  dry  plate  makers  might  indicate  on  their  dry  plate  packages  the 
nature  and  proportions  of  the  haloid  silver  salts  used  in  the  emulsion,  I, 
of  course,  had  no  expectation  or  desire  that  makers  should  give  more  than 
the  broadest  indications  of  tbe  silver  salts  contained  in  their  emulsions, 
with  possibly  a  little  more  as  to  the  proportion  of  iodide  to  bromide, 
whether  large  or  small — just  sufficient,  in  fiiet,  to  let  people  know  roughly 
what  kind  of  plate  they  were  using.  It  might  be  suflicient  if  plates  could 
be  described  as  bromide,  iodo-broraide,  chloro-iodo-broraide,  chloride, 
as  the  case  might  be,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  collodion  makers  de- 
scribe their  collodions  as  iodised,  bronii.sed,  bromo-iodised,  <S;c.  The 
proportions  of  iodide  to  bromide  could  be  roughly  shown  as  B  for  pure 
bromide,  BI  for  bromo-iodide,  with  a  fraction  to  show  the  proportion  of 
iodide,  as  BIyV,  or  more  roughly  still,  by  BI,  BII,  Bill,  to  show  different 
degrees  of  iodising. 

Passing  my  life  here  in  India,  I  know  nothing  of  the  home  dry  plate 
trade,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  an  indication  to  the  above  extent  of  the 
nature  of  the  manufactured  dry  plates  would  do  the  makers  of  dry  plates 
no  more  harm  than  in  the  case  of  tlie  collodion  makers,  and,  as  you  agree, 
the  information  would  certainly  be  valuable  in  the  case  of  experimenters 
and  investigators,  though  these  naturally  form  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  persons  using  the  plates. 

I  have  myself  experienced  the  want  of  such  information  in  spectrum 
photography;  and  when  recently  working  on  the  thio-carbamide  reversals, 
the  fact  was  so  new  and  so  puzzling  that  a  simple  clue  to  the  cause  of  the 
variations  of  results  with  different  plates  wonld  have  been  of  great  value. 
According  to  Captain  Abney,  a  plate  containing  pure  silver  bromide  should 
reverse  more  readily  than  one  containing  iodide,  and,  judging  from  the 
behaviour  of  the  thio-carbamides  I  tried  with  pure  silver  bromide  and 
iodide,  the  same  rule  would  probably  hold  good,  and  one  might  be  saved 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  disappointment  by  being  able  to  select  at  once 
for  experiment  plates  containing  pure  bromide  only,  if  it  could  be  known 
which  they  were.  No  doubt  makers  would  not  be  unwilling  to  give  the 
information  in  special  cases,  as  you  suggest ;  and  in  Europe  it  would  be 
quite  easy  to  apply  for  it  and  obtain  an  immediate  reply,  or  have  special 
plates  prepared,  but  distance  makes  this  practically  impossible  in  India 
and  far-away  colonies.  Moreover,  the  information  obtained  for  one  moke 
of  plates  wonld  be  of  no  use  for  another,  whereas  the  general  indication  I 
have  suggested  would  be  of  universal  use. 

In  Europe  or  cool  climates,  too,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  pre- 
pare dry  plates  of  known  composition  fur  oneself,  but  here  in  Calcutta,  at 
any  rate  in  the  hot  weather,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  do  so.  It  may,  I 
believe,  be  said  that  practically  the  manufacture  of  dry  plates  is  now 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  makers,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is 
so,  because  each  maker  has  his  own  formulie  and  methoils  of  manu- 
facture which  enable  him  to  supply  a  standard  plate  of  fairly  unvarying 
quality.  The  successful  manufacture  no  doubt  depends  probably  more 
upon  the  quality  of  the  gelatine  employed  and  details  of  manipulation  in 
the  preparation  of  the  emulsion  tlian  it  does  upon  the  mere  choice  and 
proportions  of  the  haloid  silver  salts.  Any  concession,  therefore,  which 
the  manufacturers  could  make  in  the  direction  I  have  indicated,  without 
of  course  divulging  trade  secrets  or  information  which  would  pnt  them  at 
a  disadvantage  with  rival  makers,  would,  I  believe,  be  greatly  appreciated 
by  many  users  of  the  plates,  and  would  enormously  increase  their  value 
for  all  scientific  purposes. — I  am,  yours,  &c.,  Col.  J.  Watebhousk. 

Survey  of  India  Office,  Calcutta,  Nocember  26,  1890. 


"JUDGMENT." 
To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — In  The  British  Journal  Photographic  Almanac  just  published 
(may  its  shadow  never  grow  less !)  there  is,  under  the  above  heading,  iin 
amusing  little  skit  upon  my  exposure  meter.  The  writer  discovers  that  one 
of  the  factors,  that  of  the  subject,  requires  a  certain  amount  of  "  judg- 
ment" on  the  part  of  the  photographer,  and  asks  a  pertinent  question :  "If 
judgment  is  a  factor,  why  not  apiily  it  alone  when  making  an  exposure, 
inxteud  of  using  it  in  conjunction  with  those  perplexing  things— actino- 
ineters,  exposure  tables,  and  the  like?" 

My  answer  is  this,  that  the  amount  of  "judgment"  (it  is  Mr.  Hubert's 
term — I  should  call  it  observation)  required  to  estimate  the  photograpliic 
value  of  tlie  subject  is  mere  child's  play  in  comparison  with  the  skilled 
and  long-trained  judgment  required  to  estimate  an  exposure  under  the 
constantly  varying  conditions  met  with. 

In  the  first  case,  the  photographer,  looking  at  his  subject,  has  to  ask 
himself  the  question,  "Is  the  average  colour  of  my  subject  lighter  or 
dai-ker  than  the  general  run  of  subjects?"  If  it  is  not  different  to  the 
average,  it  is  valued  at  100 ;  if  lighter,  at  a  less  value,  down  to  'l'> 
for  a  white  .subject;  it  darker,  a  greater  value  up  to  300  for  old  black 
oak.  Here  a  definite  standard  is  given,  and  no  variations  of  light,  pl;ito, 
or  stop  need  perplex  the  worker  in  his  estimate. 

But  turn  to  the  amount  of  judgment  required  to  estimate,  nnaided, 
an  exposure.  What  photographer  can  give  another  a  standard  to  woik 
by  ?  How  many  failures  have  to  be  made  before  a  worker  can  form  a 
standard  of  his  own,  and  even  then,  when  he  attempts  an  unfamiliar 
subject,  such  as  an  interior,  how  little  help  he  gets  from  his  own  past 
standards  in  other  branches  of  work? 


DHSMBbw  10, 1800] 
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EspmHiecd  pbetogisphets  nstiually  prefer  the  method — or  want  of 
nmtiml — ot  BillnnHnfl  ezpoaom  in  which  they  haTe  gained  coinpArative 
paffMtkm  far  long  onge.  I  wonder  if  they  erer  eonaider  how  slipshod 
•■dwsrtafiifitiaT  I  ny  wateW,  beeao»e  the  rewtlta  ot  long  eiperience 
MM  fca  eomaiminatwi  to  no  earn  Mm,  bat  each  beginner  haa  to  grope  his 
WW  wflh  v«7  little  help. 

Bnt  the  adraaee  of  aaieBiifie  method  must  aooaar  or  later  embraoe  this 
fMiliae  of  eipuew,  wUdi  sheoU  bo— hut  is  not — Ae  moat  exact  branch 
of  an  eiaet  aeicnee.  No  wonder  the  nhoto^raphic  press  ix  flooded  with 
paftienlai*  ot  modiiieatioa  tftar  aaooifiestion  of  developing  formula!, 
"ylaofy  of  latitude"  being  tha  moat  pdwd  qaalification.  Alas!  exaetneas 
in  naiaa  to  the  oonee  in  the  develi^ar  will  not  malu  np  tot  inexaetnosa 
1m  oght  aetioB  on  the  plata.— I  am.  jwam,  Jtc,  ALraao  VTximm. 

Bsi^brri.  i)«nii»rr  10,  UeO. 


TEK  PEB  CENT.  SOLtrnOWS,  PBINTISG  FEAHES,  AND 

DRVELOPEBS. 

TothtEattou. 

8b, — In  kwidag  vmr  the  laat  nomber  of  the  Jormsus. — that  of 
DMMabar  U — I  am  straek  by  aoiM  itmark«  of  Mr.  Symonds  on  page 
798.  Ha  i»j»  that  "  If  yoai  eocMipandenU  will  try  a  ten  (10)  per  cent. 
eolation  (oaa  poond  of  hyne  to  tko  ipUon  of  water)."  <ftc.  Now,  may  I 
aak  if  that  i*  what  yon  woud  eoorite  a  t«n  per  eant.  aointioa? 
Sorenl  yean  ago  I  enjoyed  aijMlf  barely  by  prapoaadlng  in  an 
I  JowmI,  if  kml  etmalihilm  m  In  per  etnt.  tahMam  t  TheanKWcra 
~  ~  '  to  walMipUlc.  I  biHm  than  wav  some 
taaMy  gnfaa  to  te  ounce  of  solvent  among  tbo«e  who 


Let  Mr.  ^ymooda  take,  ibr  asaomla,  ton  sraias  of  any  salt  he  may  wish, 
diaaoiTt  the  same  in  Ike  smalleat  qoantify  of  pors  water  poeaible,  and 
•ftor  aolatlea  add  water  to  make  the  aolutiun  up  to  100  grains  w*i((ht,  uid 
be  frfO  have  a  Ian  par  eaot.  soiattao.  How  be  can  have  it  any  other  way 
fOBdeo  mo,  bat  pefhaf*  somo  mm  ean  enligbtan  us  both,  Mr.  Editor. 

la  rapMd  to  priatinf  frames  wilh  nitai|oally  divided  badu,  let  me  aa^y 
that  narhapa  six  or  aerea  yean  ap*  1  naad  exactly  the  same  thing  in 
Amanea,  auida  by  the  SeoriQa;  and,  a*  far  as  I  know,  nobody  ever 
I  H  worth  while  to  eeaidtetlMmpotatttaMe.  Whether  the  idea  is 
I  or  Amerieaa  I  dov'l  kaavaad  doot  earn ;  the  faet  remaiaa  that 
thaj  aia  no  aotalty. 
I  have  baai  wperimanUng  vMt  the  eoaUned  etkanogan  and  hydro- 

Itha  idea  to  me. 


•oinaae  ilaieluwai  leesBtly.    Dr.  lieeefsng  Drat 
bat  I  ftad  bb  dMabper  haa  eavsoa  faolu. 


Inowgottta  moat 
evar  liaii    final  the  following 
For  laadaraass  aad  I 


CBsttlu— the  beat,  ia  faet,  that  I  have 


Eikooogea     «...^ 10gTamine<. 

Hydraaainona  „, 10       ,. 

Salphito  of  soda  100 

Hot  water  .^ 1  litre. 

Whan  eoM  add  Hfty  gimmim  «l  carbonate  of  potaah.    In  ganoml  use 
add  a  faw  dropa  of  trwaideof  potoah. 
For  portiaita 

KikenogM 6 

Hydioaahwe  8 


and  the  ntk  of  the  dotelopcr  aa  ahere,  having  the  bromide  handy.— I 
am,  yaon,  tet.,  "  Qtako  Mna." 

PmrU,  Dt€»mbfr  U,  1890. 

» 

CALCCTTA  FHOTUGBAlHICjEXHIBITION. 
To  tht  EbrroB. 

8n^— We  lagtat  to  say  thattheaambsr  of  axhOMa  forwarded  to  na  bam 
abroad  k  so  samll  Ikat  it  haa  baai  deal  its  I  to  abaadoa  the  latenatiaaal 
EsbibMoa  adfsHlsad  to  be  held  hi  Dooember,  1890. 

The  PhotograpUe  Boataty  ot  btllm  bet;  to  tender  their  beet  thanlu  to 
thoM  who  have  daapatohid  axhiUto,  and  can  only  axpreaa  the  hope  that 
on  aaother  ocrarioa  Ibey  will  not  bo  deterred  from  once  a^ain  ai>Kistiog 
as. 

AU  axUMto  will  ba  lataiaad  MBfa^i  paid  as  aoon  aa  posaibla.— We  are, 
ynorx.  Ac.,  Joui  S.  Oijuietoin, 

A  Futioino, 
Hon.  SterHmrin  PkolagrapkU  Soeitta  of  liOia. 

CnleuUa,  Jtanmbtr  S6.  1890. 


PRntTlNO  FRAMES  WITH  UNEQDALLT  DIVIDEO  BACKS. 
To  lbs  Eartom. 
8n.— My  »tl»nlion  haa  been  callad  to  a  letter  appearing  in  your  iaaoe 
tt  Dm<cTnher  12.  I8U0,  fron  Masan.  Itoss  <ft  Co.,  London.  This  letter 
haa  been  panned  before  the  real  aatnie  of  my  new  printing  frame  was 
known  to  tb«m.  I  am  qaito  awaaa  that  printing  tramee  wiui  nnaqaally 
diftdad  basks  have  been  amde  not  only  six  years,  aa  stated  by  Measrs. 


Boas  &  Co.,  bat'twenty  yean  ago,  and  I  am  pleased  that  there  are  still 
some  firms  that  stick  to  one  of  the  good  ideas  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
photographic  art.  I  do  not  claim  the  unequal  division  of  the  back  at  all. 
What  my  improvement  consists  of  ia  tliis:  the  back  of  the  frame  is 
oomposed  of  tiro  piecf  of  diiTerent  widtfm.  The  projectinii  e»di  of  the 
widest  portion  of  the  back  lit  in  corrttpondimj  leeen'f  in  the  sidt  of  the 
printing  frame.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  ia  that,  no  matter  how 
carelessly  the  flap  of  frame  is  opened  or  shut,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  of  the  print  being  moved  out  of  position.  Many  of  the  oldest 
dealers  have  already  seen  it,  and  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  real  advance  in 
the  construction  of  printing  frames. — I  am,  yours,  iVc,  W.  Tvlaii. 

57,  Hirih-ttreel,  AtUm,  liirmingham. 


i&icf)anse  <IIolumn. 


*,*  So  Aargo  ii  siarfs  for  vitttr^Mg  Xxchangei  of  Apparalui  in  this  eolumn  ; 
bmt  none  will  is  lasafsd  wtliu  Ms  articlt  toanied  it  d^nitel^  ttaUd.  Those 
wkotftei/if  their  rspiMiisiiia  U  at  "omiftAing  utifiU"  toilltherrfortunderttand 
th*  raasoa  qf  their  wsa  mfftaranei. 


I  win  OTBhenre  flfty  tlldat  of  tha  oountjr  of  TUe,  with  HaK<Hook  ot  the  coust7,  tor 
other  good  lUdn.— Addn»,  Tatu>«  a  dons,  Pliotognipboni,  Klrkcald/. 

Waalsd,  asaUas*  partfalt  Isu  kwl  lMi<l<o*pe  baekirroiinda  in  oxchaage  for  a  fortv- 
te*  b|diai«  pw  ajrUadsr,  nasrlT  full  of  gss,  a  Rood  diuolviag  tap 


kwtUfear 


ianiimtliie*.- 


iag  tap,  and  a  half> 
-Addivs,  L.  Dixoa,  HKll.rtrMt,  Oolne. 


C.  H.  G.  (Chicago). — Efliset'will  be  given  to  your  suggsatiou. 

J.  Hmaul — fa  rsgisteriug  aa  enlarged  photograpli  it  is  not  nec«Mar\-  that  the 

enlaiginieat  be  sent     Aa  uomounted  proof  from  the  original  small  negative 

will  serve  the  pnrpose  eqoally  well. 

McAin>R>w. — We  shall  have  an  article  next  week  on  the  anhjecL     The  spots 

I       g^joor  pictmes  sre  of  the  unie  character  as  thoso  referred  to.     We  should 

""  """iHrtbat  the  paper  had  nothiog  whatever  to  <lo  with  the  evil ;  certainly  not 

SLjamro 


anetDfts  to  GoTtespoitHnttiif. 


*.*  Cbswaiaiicefl'eas  rWafwiy  to  Advmtittmintt  and  general  bueinets  ajjairt 
mmtt  ts  aiMi-mid  (o  "  H.  Oannwooo  ft  Co.,"  2,  Tark-itrttl,  Covenl  Garden, 
London.W.C 

All  mntltr*  for  Ik*  teat  portion  of  thit  Joubsal,  including  qnerin  for 
"Anewtn"  and  " Maehangte,"  went  be  oMrteted  to  '"SUM  KoiTOB," 
%  Ttrh  ifrasf,  Caasaf  Oardtn,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  thit  entmet 
delaf.  So  notiee  lahtn  qf  eeisMiaeeafieas  unlsi*  iwine  oiwi  addnte  qT 
torittr  are  given.  

PHOToaaaPBa  BaatanaiB : 

J.  W.  Biafsrt,  niiinlsibssi      rtiitiniiji>  o/ckiM  <ii  bath. 

Xorloa  Me5(U,  Blaekbaia.— r<r«  pluioireplu  eiJ.  S.  BMthmM,Xagor  of  BlaeUmm. 


T.  H.  Woaaunr  Bnnao*.— Any  well-made  dark  slide  will  bear  the  test  of 
two  minntea'  ezpoaure  to  bright  sunshine.  Any  of  the  best  camera  makers 
will  supply  reliable  slides.  The  test  is  a  rather  severe  one  for  common 
apparatOB,  but  by  do  meaiu  so  for  that  of  the  beet  makes. 

Rnxn. — It  does  not  at  all  follow  that  a  photographic  process  does  not  give 
pemanent  prints  from  the  fart  that  the  paper  becomee  discoloured  by  ex- 
posorc.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  i«|>cr,  although  untouched  by  chemicals,  assumo 
manor  lass  quickly  a  yellow  tint  upon  exposure  to  light  and  atniosphere, 

('.  Kxi'iRT.— I.  We  cannot  aay.  With  the  same  plates  and  same  developer  we 
Ami  no  dilliculty  io  ol>taioing  di-nsity. — '2.  There  ahonUl  Iw  no  i>revi|>itate 
nolens  the  aolnUon  wen  put  into  an  unclean  bottle.  Vou  ought  to  exjieri- 
saee  no  difBeolty  in  gattmg  all  requisite  density  with  eikonogen.  We  snspect 
yon  have  been  over-exposhig. 

E.  Rat. — To  obtain  warm  tones  on  hroniide  paper  a  ver}'  long  exposure  should 
be  given,  say  three  or  four  times  the  normal ;  then  the  iniige  should  he 
brought  out  with  a  very  weak  developer,  and  with  a  minimum  of  bromide, 
or  with  the  bromide  entirely  dispensed  with,  liy  a  weak  duvclojier  is 
meant  the  ordinary  one  diluted  with  three  or  four  times  its  bulk  ot  water. 

T.  biHOBTXii.— If  the  new  Society  can  succeed  in  settling  tlie  number  of  poses 
that  should  be  made  for  a  given  number  of  |iortraita  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  the  profession  generally ;  of  that  there  is  no  question.  But  the 
fact  willreuiaiu  that  although  the  Society  may  formuUte  rules  for  their  own 
membcni  they  will  not  lie  liinding  ou  outaidets.  Possibly  there  may  be  a 
way  out  of  the  difllealty. 

W.  BR0W5. — When  a  certain  liraud  of  Ratine  is  mentioned,  it  must  not  be 
taki'n  for  granted  that  all  samples  beaonflfaim  are  alike — even  those  of  the 
moKt  r.T[>ensive  kinds.     It  is  rarely  that  two  samples  of  the  nauic  uukke  are 

'  '  ■ ' '     T''i-  fact  may  probably  account  for  some  of  the  disureiMUiclet 

rent  workers.     English  gelatines  are  mneb  more  nniionn  in 
. "  those  of  foreign  roanufocture. 
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B.  C— Obviously  the  sjiots  exist  in  the  paper  before  it  is  sensitised^  On 
examining  tlie  UDex|>ose(l  piece  we  could  see  them  plainly. 

W.  A.  J.  writes  asking  where  thin  slieets  of  transparent  gelatine  can  be  had 
that  are  quite  free  from  air  bubbles  and  other  defects,  as  that  supjilled  by 
fancy  box  makers  is  not  (rood  enougli  for  his  pnrposc. — The  best  gelatine 
fdm.i  »u])plied  loniniereially  are  those  sold  by  the  dealei-s  in  lithographic 
materials.  We  have  obtainwl  them  of  very  good  quality  from  Conielissen's, 
Great  Queen-street,  W.C.  They  are  much  more  costly  than  those  vended  by 
the  box  makers. 

KoTA  Bbxk  puts  the  following  query  :  "  Would  there  be  any  obiection  to  the 
following  plan  of  keeping  bromide  jiaper  Hat  when  making  enlargements  of 
15x24,  namely,  pUce  in  dark  slide  a  sheet  of  perfectly  clear  glass,  then 
place  paper  thereon,  and  back  up  with  another  sheet  of  glass  ?  Tlic  enlarged 
unage  would  have  to  pass  through  the  front  gla.ss  before  reaching  the  paper." 
— Provided  the  glass  is  clean  and  free  from  defects,  there  is  no  objection. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  the  old  calotype  and  waxed  paper  used  to  be  exposed 
in  this  manner. 

Pljvso.— Our  correspondent  sends  us  his  first  attempt  at  enlarging  on  bromide 
paper.  He  has.  in  our  estimation,  done  remarkably  well,  tlie  negative  not 
oeing  well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  This  arises  from  its  being  rather  too 
dense.  With  a  little  more  experience  he  will  do  still  better.  The  lantern 
seems  all  right.  He  may,  however,  try  the  effect  of  placing  a  diaphragm 
(eitemiioriswl  out  of  cardboard)  in  front  of,  and  close  to,  the  front  lens. 
The  colour  of  the  final  mount  is  a  matter  of  taste.  It  may  i>e  either  a  pure 
white  or  a  pale  brown. 

A.  Z.  (Liverpool). — In  the  apprenticing  of  a  lad  in  the  photographic  profession 
the  premium  is  governed  very  much  by  the  status  of  the  establishment  to 
which  lie  is  bound.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  exjierience  to  be  acquired  in 
a  third  or  fourth-rate  house  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  obtainable  in  a 
first-class  establishment.  Again,  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  the  salary 
the  youth  is  to  receive  during  the  term.  There  is  no  set  premium  ;  it  is  all  a 
matter  of  mutual  arrangement.  It  will  be  advisable  to  have  it  definitely 
stated  in  the  indentures  what  branches  of  the  business  are  to  be  taught. 
This  may  avoid  disputes  in  the  future,  ' 

M.  H.MitiREAVES.— From  your  letter  it  is  clear  that  your  trouble  is  due  to 
something  in  the  manipulations.  How  can  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that 
you  find,  when  prints  are  made  from  the  same  sheet  of  jiaper  (and  that  of 
your  own  sensitising),  from  the  same  negatives,  and  are  toned  side  by  side 
in  the  same  Ijath,  that  some  are  all  that  can  be  desired  wliile  others  are 
yellow,  or  nearly '!  We  note  that  you  .say  that  the  first  prints  put  into  the 
toning  bath  tone  to  a  good  colour,  while  some  of  those  immersed  afterwards 
become  yellow.  Tliis  would  indicate  that  during  the  toning  the  bath 
becomes  contaminated  with  something,  probably  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
This  would  fully  account  for  the  trouble. 

Mr.  (SuNGSBV  sends  the  following  explanation  in  reply  to  Messrs.  Tear  & 
Sons:  "I  notice  in  your  bust  issue  that  during  the  tlxshlight  demonstration 
on  the  evening  of  December  2,  at  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co.^s  studio,  Messrs. 
Tear  &  Sons  complain  that  they  did  not  see  the  sitter  lighted  up  by  the 
burning  of  a  small  piece  of  magnesium  ribbon  previous  to  the  exposure  being 
made.  Mr.  Frank  Bishop,  one  of  the  firm  of  Marion  k  Co.,  undertook  at 
the  commencement  the  duty  of  lighting  up  a  piece  of  magnesium  ribbon, 
and  as  the  evening  wore  on  the  pressure  of  visitors  became  so  great  that  I 
suddenly  missed  him  and  the  magnesium  riblxm  too.  The  magnesium 
ribbon  was  only  an  auxiliarj',  so  1  went  on  without  it  for  a  time  until  the 


apply  was  discovered.  If  Messrs.  Tear  k  Sons  will  look  into  my  work  on 
•'la»h-linht  Photograjjliy  at  p.  13,  on  'Portraits  by  Magnesium  Fla-sh  Light," 
liejr  will  read  that  1  propose  the  room  should  be  filled  with  a  flood  of  i)ure 
white  light  lasting  a  few  minutes,  and  the  exposures  taken  with  instantaneous 
shatters  attached  to  one  or  more  cameras.  This  matter  was  written  early  in 
the  month  of  March  of  this  year. " 

J.  Cook  writes  :  "  Would  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  following 
through  the  Joirsat.  of  this  week,  if  possible !  A  friend  of  mine  was  send- 
ing a  dog  to  a  show,  and  there  was  an  objectionable  white  spot  on  the  nose. 
He  asked  me  if  I  would  put  a  little  silver  nitrate  on  to  darken  it.  1  did  so 
with  an  ordinar)-  spotting  brush— about  four  or  five  Imishfuls.  It  was  very 
dull  at  the  tune,  anrl  seeing  it  was  not  taking  effect,  I  then  put  on  a  little 
pyro  and  ammonia  ordinary  developer.  This  had  the  desired  ctfect.  I  may 
state  that  the  silver  was  about  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce— just  the  stock  that 
J  keep  for  keeping  up  the  sensitising  bath.  During  the  operation  the  dog 
pnt  out  Its  tongue  once  or  twice,  and  licked  the  spot.  This  was  on  Friday 
morning.  The  dog  was  taken  to  the  show  on  Saturday  morning,  and  was 
in  splendid  spiriU  two  hours  after  being  benched.  During  the  evening  my 
friend  receiveil  a  telegram  that  the  dog  was  dead.  Do  von  think  the  silver 
or  pyro  ha.1  anythrag  to  do  wiih  its  death  ?  Of  course,"  the  owner  attaches 
no  blame  to  me,  but  I  would  like  to  hear  your  opinion."— Our  opinion  is 
that  the  dog  died  through  being  poisoned.  It  may  not  lie  generally  known 
tnat  Ijoth  nitrate  of  silver  and  pyrogallic  acid  are  poisons  nfr  sc  It  seems 
a  just  retribution  ;  the  owner  of  the  dog  attemiited  to  cheat  the  judges 
and  roffered  the  penalty.  Could  our  sympathies  restore  the  poor  animal 
to  life^  the  dog  would  now  be  alive.  If  the  chemicals  could  express 
their  feelmgsthev  would  probably  exclaim:  "To  what  ba.se  uses  may 
we  not  come  .'      Oh,  photographers  I 


Photwraphic  SrtciETT  OK  GREAT  BRITAIN. -Technical  meeting,  Tuesday, 
December  2.J,  at  eight  p.m.,  at  5a,  Pall  Mall  East.  *   luesuay, 


Thk  Photography  ok  Solar  Phominknces.— Mr.  G.  E.  Hale,  of  Kenwood 
Physical  Observatory,  Chicago,  descril>es  in  AMmnnmisclif.  XachrirlWn,  No. 
3006,  the  results  of  some  attempts  made  last  winter  to  photograph  solar  promi- 
nences. One  of  the  methods  employed  is  to  alter  tlie  rate  of  the  driving  clock 
of  the  equatorial,  so  that  a  prominence  may  move  slowly  across  the  slit  of  a 
spectroscope  adjusted  radially  on  the  sun's  image.  A  prominence  line,  say  C, 
is  brought  into  the  centre  of  the  field  of  the  observing  spectroscope,  and  at  the 
same  time  falls  upon  a  photographic  phate  having  a  motion  such  that  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  the  sun  s  limb  upon  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  focus  of  the 
equatorial.  A  second  method  proposed  is  to  use  a  stationary  solar  image  and 
photograjihic  plate,  with  two  slits  in  uniform  motion — one  the  radial  slit  of  a 
spectroscope,  the  other  a  slit  moving  directly  in  front  of  the  plate.  The  plates 
have  been  stained  with  cyanine,  alizarine,  and  erythrosine  for  the  photography 
of  the  prominence  lines  C  and  D^,  utilisijl  in  the  experiments.  The  work  is  to 
be  resumed  sliortly  with  a  rotating  cylinder  having  upon  its  circumference  a 
strip  of  dyed  celluloid  film  moving  across  the  focus  of  the  observing  telescope 
instead  of  the  plates  previously  used.  If  this  be  done,  and  a  uniform  motion 
given  by  a  good  clock  or  clepsydra,  some  definite  results  may  be  expected. — 
Nature. 

Infringement  op  Coptright. — At  the  Carlisle  County  Court,  on  Wednes- 
day last  week,  before  Judge  Hastings  Ingham,  Mr.  Abel  Macdon.ild,  photo- 
grapher, Garden-terrace,  Ulverston,  sued  Mr.  Joseph  Wood,  carrying  on  business 
as  J.  Wood  &  Co. ,  Silloth,  for  an  infringement  of  the  Copyright  Act,  claiming 
50/.  damages.  Mr.  Brown  appeared  for  the  plaintiff,  a!nd  Mr.  Paisley, 
Workington,  defended.  Mr.  Brown  stated  that  the  plaintiff  carried  on  business 
as  a  photographer  at  Silloth,  and  took  some  views  of  that  marine  resort  and  duly 
registered  them  under  the  Copyright  Act.  The  defendant  was  a  general  dealer, 
and  it  was  alleged  that  he  had  pirated  three  of  these  photographs,  and  had 
had  them  reduced  in  size  in  Paris  and  placed  in  the  end  of  pencils.  Defendant 
had  not  done  this  in  ignorance,  because  before  this  act  of  piracy  he  called 
upon  the  plaintiff  and  asked  what  the  terms  would  be  for  photographing  views 
which  he  might  sell.  Terms  were  named,  but  were  not  agreed  upon.  Mr 
Brown  handed  in  the  views  to  the  Judge.  One  of  them,  he  said,  was  a  view  of 
the  Queen's  Hotel,  with  the  inevitable  Geniian  band  in  front.  Another  was  a 
vessel  leaving  the  port— he  thought  it  would  have  looked  better  if  the  vessel 
had  been  entering.  In  the  pencil  there  were  six  views,  all  by  Mr.  Macdonald, 
but  only  three  had  been  copyrighted.  The  pencils  had  been  on  sale  for  some 
time  when  the  matter  was  brought  to  Mr.  Macdonald's  knowledge,  a  lady 
showing  him  one.  He  and  a  friend  went  to  the  shop  and  bought  some  of  the 
views.  There  was  a  label  in  the  window  stating  that  these  views  were  to  !«  hatl 
in  pencils  at  a  certain  price.  The  Judge  :  This  Act  of  Parliament  leaves  the 
amount  of  penalty  to  be  fixed  entirely  to  the  Court,  provided  it  does  not 
exceed  10/.  It  puts  the  Court  in  the  rather  awkward  position  of  saying 
whether  the  penalty  should  be  10/.  or  10s.  The  verdict  must  depend  upon  the 
coiu-se  taken  by  the  defendant,  and  I  wish  to  see  how  far  Mr.  Paisley  is  ready 
to  make  admissions  as  to  the  facts  you  have  stated.  Mr.  Paisley  said  he 
agreed  with  the  main  facts.  He  agreed  that  the  articles  were  made  abroad. 
The  Judge  :  But  selling  them  in  this  country  is  sufficient.  Mr.  Paisley  said  he 
relied  upon  a  case  which  had  been  decided  in  1887,  and  by  which  it  was  de- 
cided that  where  an  article  had  been  made  abroad  and  imported  into  England  the 
penalties  imjiosed  by  Section  6  of  the  Act  could  not  be  recovered.  It  was  the 
case  of  Tuck  k  Son  versus  Priester,  a  German.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  held  that 
the  penalty  was  upon  the  unlawful  making.  The  Court  held  tliat  the  plaintitt' 
was  entitled  to  bring  an  action  for  damage  sustained,  and  probably  for  for- 
feiture and  an  injunction  to  restrain,  but  not  for  penalties.  The  ])laintiff  in 
the  present  case  asked  for  penalties,  forfeiture,  and  an  injunction.  The  proper 
reading  of  the  Act,  it  had  been  held,  was  that  no  penalty  should  I)e  imposed 
when  the  copy  sold  was  made  in  a  foreign  country.  The  copyright  was  in 
England  ;  the  making  was  abroad.  The  Judge :  He  has  sent  them  abroad  to 
be  reduced  and  put  into  the.«e  pencils.  Was  the  case  Mr.  Paisley  quoted,  he 
inquired,  one  in  which  the  photographs  were  made  in  England  and  sent  abroad ; 
Mr.  Paisley  said  he  could  not  say  ;  but  it  was  the  unlawful  making  which  was 
the  iufringement  of  the  Act ;  the  mere  selling  might  have  entitled  the  plaintift' 
to  ask  for  damages,  but  not  for  penalties.  The  Judge  (to  Mr.  Brown)  :  Can 
yon  not  bring  an  action  for  damages '(  Mr.  Brown  :  That  is  certainly  open. 
The  Judge  :  If  he  brought  an  action  for  selling  these  things  in  England,  the 
ground  for  damages  would  certainly  be,  "  These  are  my  copyrights,  and  you 
are  selling  them  instead  of  me."  Mr.  Brown  said  although  the  course  was  per- 
fectly open,  the  plaintiff  was  by  no  means  precluded  from  resorting  to  the 
remedy  that  Acts  of  Parliament  had  conferred  upon  him.  The  Judge  agreed, 
and  added  that  the  photographs  appeared  to  have  been  made  abroad.  Mr. 
Brown  held  that  they  were  not  created  abroad,  but  merely  imitated  and  re- 
duced, and  remained  the  creations  of  the  plaintift-s  skill  and  art.  The  Judge 
suggested  that  a  compromise  should  be  ariiiuged.  Mr.  Paisley  said  he  had 
made  the  suggestion  to  Mr.  Brown.  The  J  udge  agreed  to  give  a  decision  on 
the  subject  at  next  Court. 

*- 

*,*  As  Christmaa  falls  in  next  week  we  shall  go  to  press  two  days 
earlier  than  usual.  All  matter  intended  for  the  body  of  the  Journal 
should  be  received  by  us  not  later  than  Monday  forenoon.  Small  adver- 
tisements  may  be  received  up  till  Tuesday  morning. 
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A  P(«.S!I1LE  CAUSE  OF  IXSENSITIVENESS  IN 
COLLODION  EMILSIOX. 
'     1«ck  we|>ii1>Ii8ho<i  11^  '  xrticles  entitled 
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aunicatioiis  wc 

I  at  page 

!,  pointing 

rcaosea.    Still 

u.  i!y  in  the  dircc- 

ich  we  arc  induced 

1. 

traceable  solely  to 
'    Beusitivencss 
.  .ill   scarcely   be 
'ocn  i^ineil  entirely 
■     "    nit  to 
they 
the    older    iir<M:oa«,  just   aa   fifteen   ycnr*   ago 
colludion  pUtes  refused  to  recognise  the  vastly 
Hreneas  of  the  new  pIntM.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 

ide  of 

ate  B 

"  greMCT  than  actuail;  n  the  cx- 

..-.  of  roimnercial  gelatine  : -    — =  in  reality, 

r  some  conditions,  the  difference  in  mpidity  is  not  over- 

ri.i'  'I  if  it   is  jilHCed  at  100  to  1. 
Tdit  thitt  the  whole  of  the  complaints  of  insensitivencss  are 
tills  misapprehension  is  pri'Virl  by  one  corre- 
.  \<:t,  fnjm  which  we  quote  the  following  }>aaaage  : — 
f*  I  I  ■      irod  some  collodion  emulsion  acconliiig  to  the  directions 
^  i.iir  JoiRXAt,  recently,  but  fin«l  it  very  slow,  almost 

»  hen  expoHcd  in  contact  with  a  thin  negative,  the 
•  :ii  a  No.  4  Brny's  burner,  and  distance  one 
.five  minutes  I     Frnd  this  exposure  only  a 
vas  obtained  with  acid  pyro  developer."    Then 
'!•  tiiils  of  the  method  of  procedure,  both  in  the 
the  emulsion  and  of  the  plates,  everything  being 
igbont. 

uientioned  is  to  prepoeterotuly  out  of 
iltioQ  to  anything  in  reason  required  with  8iich  an  cmul- 
that  we  are  forced  to  look  for  some  explanation  altogether 
tttsi'lo  the  d«t«  given  by  otir  correspondent.  With  alkaline 
ev. '  *  ''reen  seooods  W"  ifficient  for 

h'  uegstive,  and  i  the  acid 
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)rr)inr 
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pyro  developer,  probably  at  the  outside  tlirec  or  four  minutes 
would  be  am]>1e.  But  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  then  only 
a  "  very  weak  image,"  points  to  something  altogether  abnormal. 

In  haxardiiig  an  exjilauatiun — for  obviously  we  can  under  the 
circumstances  only  suggest — we  would  call  attention  to  the 
wumiiig  given  in  the  oloeing  paragraph  of  the  article  ou 
DtjetU,  lOe.,  in  our  issue  for  November  7,  pujpe  707.  We 
there  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  keeping  clear  of 
methylated  "finish,"  which  is  often  sold  aa  methylated  "spirit," 
"finish"  being,  as  is  well  known,  spirit  containing  a  certain 
•luantity — alwut  two  ounces  to  the  gallon,  we  believe — of  gum- 
resin  dissolved.  The  quantity  is  not  large,  but  it  suffices,  as 
we  have  proved,  to  utterly  ruin  an  otherwise  good  emulsion, 
producing  juht  such  on  effect  as  that  described  by  the  corre- 
spondent we  luive  quoted. 

Sime  few  months  back  an  amateur  friend  consiUted  us 
with  regard  to  a  sample  of  washed  collodion  emulsion,  which 
was  stated  to  have  almost  entirely  lost  its  sensitivencBs  after 
being  kept  for  a  few  weekti  only  in  the  dry  state.  It  had  been 
pro[ierly  prepared  and  thoroughly  washed,  and  a  portion  of  it 
redissolvcd  soon  after  drying  was  in  every  way  Hntiisfactory  ; 
but  upon  dissolving  a  second  quantity  the  result  wa-s,  ixs  stated, 
almost  total  insensitiveness.  The  peculiarity  wati  that  an 
expoeiMC  of  less  than  a  minute  to  gaslight  would  produce  as 
good  aifTmage,  such  as  it  was,  as  one  of  several  minutes  to 
dayligiit ;  and  even  tiunlight  or  magnesium  failed  to  give  any- 
thing like  vigour.  The  case  was  so  peculiar  that  we  obtained 
a  sample  of  the  !lrie<i  "pellicle"  to  experiment  with,  and  on 
disaolving  and  trying  it  we  found  it  to  be  in  every  way 
satisfactory,  and  utterly  unlike  the  emulsion  previously 
submitted. 

On  inquiry  we  found  that  our  friend  had  employed  a  new 
sample  of  methylated  spirit  in  comiKiunding  the  second  batch 
of  emulsion,  and  wc  secured  a  small  quantity.  In  his  presence 
we  poured  a  few  drojis  into  a  tumbler  of  water,  when,  lo  1  the 
mystery  was  8olve<l,  for  a  dense  milkiness  proved  that  the 
"spirit"  was  really   "finish." 

For  various  reasons  we  were  reluctant  to  believe  that  such  a 
very  decided  efTect  coidd  be  produced  by  so  apparently  slight  a 
cause,  so  to  fairly  test  the  matter,  five  and  a  half  grains  of 
gum-sandarec  were  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  methylated  spirit 
that  was  known  to  Ik-  al)ovc  suHpieion,  and  this,  mixed  with  an 
equal  volume  of  ether,  was  employed  to  dissolve  the  required 
quantity  of  "pellicle  "  to  form  two  ounces  of  emulsion.  The 
quantity  of  Hsindnrae  uscil  was  practically  equivalent  to  the 
proportions  used  in  making  "  finish,"  and  the  result  was  exactly 
as  already  described. 

The  curious  part  of  the  nutter  to  us,  on  first  thoughts,  was 
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this  :  Thirty  years  ago,  as  old  dry  plate  workers  are  aware,  a 
favourite  process  was  the  "  resin "  process,  in  which  a  small 
quantity  of  resin  was  dissolved  in  the  collodion  in  lieu  of 
applying  a  preservative,  the  plates  being  simply  sensitised, 
waslicd,  and  dried.  The  quantity  of  resin,  it  is  true,  was  much 
smaller  than  that  given  above,  only  half  a  grain  to  the  ounce 
in  fact ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emulsion  described  above 
gave  but  little  better  results  when  a  single  drachm  of  it  was 
mixed  with  seven  drachms  of  good  emulsion,  in  which  case  the 
proportion  of  giun-resin  present  was  less  than  a  grain  to  the 
ounce. 

On  thinking  the  matter  over,  however,  the  explanation  of  the 
possibility  of  developing  an  image  in  the  one  case  and  not  in  the 
Other  is  perhaps  not  diflScult  to  find.  In  the  older  process 
silver  development  was  invariably  employed,  the  image  being 
formed  by  deposition  upon  the  surface  of  the  film  so  that  there 
was  little  necessity  for  the  developer  to  penetrate  far  into  the 
body  of  the  collodion.  With  alkaline  development  the  case  is 
altogether  different,  since  the  image  is  formed  in  the  film  itself, 
which  must  therefore  bo  as  porous  and  permeable  as  possible, 
in  order  that  the  developer  may  bo  able  to  reach  every 
individual  particle  of  silver  salt.  The  different  action  of  a 
waterproofing  material  imder  the  altered  conditions  may  be 
therefore  well  imagined. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  our  correspondent's  complaint 
is  made  in  conjunction  with  the  "  acid  pyro "  or  pyro  and 
silver  developer,  and  that  therefore  this  explanation  fails  to 
meet  his  case.  Not  necessarily,  we  claim,  because  the  con- 
ditions in  the  resin  process — a  bath  process — and  a  slow 
emulsion  are  altogether  different.  In  the  one,  the  sensitive 
material  is  formed  in  the  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  soluble 
silver  salt,  at  least  on  the  surface  of  the  film  where  reduction 
takes  place  under  the  developer,  while  in  the  emulsion  to  which 
the  present  remarks  refer  there  is  never  any  free  silver  present. 
The  result  of  this  difference  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  film  is 
particularly  sensitive  to  silver  development,  in  the  other  the 
very  reverse. 

If  any  doubt  exist  as  to  the  efiect  thus  produced  by  the  action 
of  free  silver,  let  two  collodion  plates  of  approximately  similar 
sensitiveness — one  prepared  with  the  bath,  and  the  other  from 
an  emulsion — be  exposed  for  the  same  period  of  time  under  a 
negative  and  let  them  be  cut  in  halves.  One  half  of  each 
developed  with  pyro  and  alkali  may  prove,  we  will  assume,  to 
be  aljout  equally  exposed ;  but  if  the  remaining  halves  be 
developed  with  pyro  and  silver  the  bath  plate,  though  under- 
exposed, will  be  found  much  in  advance  of  the  other,  which 
under  these  circumstances  will  scarcely  show  an  image.  If  the 
exposure  be  sufficiently  increased  to  give  a  good  image  on  the 
bath  plate,  the  other  will  still  be  found  far  behind  it.  A 
similar  result  follows  the  comparison  of  two  emulsion  plates  if 
free  silver  has  been  present  in  the  one  and  not  in  the  other 
case,  though  the  difference  will  not  be  so  marked. 

We  have  gone  thus  deeply  into  an  apparently  small  matter, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  despite  our  previous  warning  the 
danger  of  the  unconscious  use  of  "  finisli  "  still  appears  to  exist. 
In  purchasing  spirit,  or  at  any  rate  before  using  it  for  emulsion 
purposes,  we  strongly  recommend  our  readers  to  apply  the 
simple  test  we  have  given.  It  is  no  use  asking  for  "  spirit "  at 
an  oil  shop  without  "seeing  that  you  get  it,"  for  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  shopman  could  not  tell  one  from  the  other  if  he 
tried. 

We  may  add  one  final  remark  with  regard  to  great  insensitive- 
nesa.  Though  we  mentioned  the  use  of  acid  pyro,  this  method  of 


development  is  not  to  be  reconunended  with  a  slow  emulsion,, 
such  as  the  one  described,  except  for  contact  printing  with  a  very 
powerful  light,  for  the  reason  we  have  just  given.  For  camera, 
work  or  with  artificial  light  the  exposure  necessary  for  the  best 
results  will  be  far  too  protracted,  and  almost  as  good  a  colour 
can  be  gained  by  alkaline  pyro  followed  by  silver  intensification. 


SPOTS  ON  PRINTS. 
During  the  past  month  or  two  we  have  received  an  unusual' 
number  of  letters  complaining  of  spots  on  paper  pictures. 
Several  of  the  letters  have  been  from  professional  photo- 
graphers of  long  and  extended  experience  who  are  unable  to 
account  for  the  trouble.  Of  course  there  are  spots  and  spots, 
but  the  particular  spot  in  question,  it  may  be  explained,  is  a 
pale  yellow  one,  sometimes  almost  white  in  the  centre,  and 
deepening  in  colour  towards  the  edges — not  unlike  the  spots 
caused  by  air-bells  adhering  to  the  paper  while  fixing.  It  has 
no  apparent  nucleus  even  when  examined  under  a  powerful 
magnifier.  In  size  the  spots  vary  from  that  of  a  small  pin's 
head  to  that  of  a  pea,  or  even  larger.  Usually  they  are  round, 
though  sometimes  they  are  slightly  oval.  They  cannot  be 
detected  on  the  paper,  either  before  or  after  printing ;  neither 
are  they  seen  during  the  toning  or  the  fixing.  As  a  rule,  the 
spots  are  not  apparent  until  after  the  prints  are  dried,  and' 
often  not  until  they  are  mounted.  A  large  number  of  prints 
out  of  a  batch  will  be  perfectly  free  from  the  evil,  while  others 
will  be  more  or  less  affected,  some  having  but  a  single  spot 
and  others  several. 

When  the  spots  crop  up,  as  they  appear  to  do  periodically, 
they  seem  to  be  almost  epidemic.  Various  remedies  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  suggested  by  some  who  have  surmised 
that  they  have  found  the  root  of  the  disease.  Reverting  to 
correspondence  in  the  past,  we  find  one  worker  saying  that  the 
cause  is  in  the  paper,  because  by  changing  the  sample  the 
spots  disappeared.  A  second  says  that  by  discarding  ready- 
sensitised  paper  and  going  back  to  home-sensitising  the  evil 
was  avoided.  Some  one  else  changes  the  formula  for  the  toning 
bath,  and  this  is  said  to  have  effected  a  cure,  while  another 
considers  that  the  spots  are  due  to  the  zinc- washing  trough, 
for  they  did  not  occur  when  an  earthenware  one  was  substi- 
tuted. Recently  a  correspondent  attributed  the  annoyance  to 
a  particular  make  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  sent  a  sample ; 
but  we  did  not  find  that  it  caused  spots  in  our  hands.  While- 
the  causes  assigned  and  the  remedies  suggested  are  so  wildly 
diverse,  the  actual  origin  appeai-s  to  be  still  open  to  specu- 
lation. 

If  the  spots  were  due  to  the  paper,  or  its  preparation,  or 
were  caused  in  the  printing,  one  might  fairly  expect  that  they 
would  be  apparent  before  they  left  the  fixing  hath.  If  they 
proceeded  from  the  toning  or  fixing  solution,  Avhy  docs  the  evil 
take  the  form  of  decided  spots  ?  Why  is  the  action  so  com- 
pletely local?  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  any  particles  of 
undissolved  matter  of  a  highly  deleterious  character  could 
exist  in  the  solution  and  attach  themselves  to  the  surface  of 
the  prints  while  going  through  the  difl'erent  operations.  Even 
supposing  they  could,  the  effect  would  in  all  probability  be 
discerned  almost  immediately. 

It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  spots  have  their  origin  after 
they  are  removed  from  the  fixing  bath,  and  there  are  several, 
circumstances  under  which  they  may  be  fully  accounted  for.  As- 
an  example,  there  are  many  deleterious  mattera  that  may  be  dis- 
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aerainated  through  the  atmosphere  of  photographic  workrooms 
vhich,  if  they  oime  in  contact  with  a  print  while  in  a  moist 
state,  i>r  with  the  blotting  paper  between  which  it  in  dried, 
would  certainly  have  a  marked  effisct.  Such  thinga  as  ferrous 
Bolpbate,  ferruoa  and  ferric  oxalate,  pyn>gallic  acid,  hjpomd- 
phitc  of  soda,  bidiloride  of  mercury,  kc,  itrc  in  general  use,  and 
solutions  of  theM  often  get  aoeidentally  spilt  As  the  solution 
dries,  the  nit  cr^mUlliMa,  then,  when  the  floor  is  swept,  the 
fine  particlca  become  diffnied  through  the  atmosphere  of  the 
apartment. 

It  is  Ter}-  manifest  that  if  some  of  the  matters  just  alluded 
to  were  to  settle  on  a  print  while  it  is  in  a  moist  condition  it 
would  act  injuriously.  Here  is  a  esse  in  point  Wc  t<x)k  a 
mounted  print  and  moiitnoed  the  sor&ce  with  water,  and  then 
scraped  from  the  aeek  tt\  bottle  cootainiog  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  a  few  minute  particlss  of  the  oxidised  crystals 
and  placed  them  on  the  picture.  On  examinin);  it  a  couple  uf 
boon  afterwards,  by  which  time  it  had  become  dr}-,  we  found 
yellow  -^pots  wms^wuding  with  «uh  perticle,  and  precisely 
simiUir  to  those  of  wUdi  so  manj  complaints  are  now  being 
made. 

There  are  many  other  substeaeea  besides  those  ennmersted 
-tfiat  would  hsTs  a  pemickms  aetiaa  on  a  damp  print  When 
inTsatigmting  this  subject  last  year  wc  found  that  spots  were 
pndnced  in  an  hour  or  two  by  allowing  particles  from  a  coke 
store  to  settle  on  damp  prints.  The  sweeping  and  cleansing 
of  wurknxims  b  generally  done  in  the  morning,  and  this  is 
iHually  the  time  that  the  prints  of  the  prerious  day  are  being 
4ned,  heoce  they  are  expoaed  to  the  'luMt  ereatad,  and  this  is 
more  often  than  not  the  cause  of  the  miMchiefl 

WhencTcr  these  "mysterioos  spots"  arc  met  with,  their 
origin  sboold  be  sougM  'oc  >■  ialuencoi  to  which  the  printii  are 
liiiljeitsil  to  afker  they  are  pnetieally  finished,  twther  than  in 
the  materials  naed  in  tbab  pnduetion. 


Tdsmb  is  no  rMsoo  now  why  thsn  rfioukl  not  be  s  good  assortment 
of  pbetegiaphs  of  winter  sosnsiy,  sa  CSuisunas  sad  New  Year's  cards, 
ia  ths  amiket  nest  ssssc  W«  hcvs  fasfora  oallad  attantioo  to  the 
fact  that  assriy  all  tks  views  fwdassd  by  lithopapby  depict  winter 
•eenss,  whs  was  those  by  piM>tegiaphy  an  aloMSt  naivsrsslly  auuner 
pietmesk  Tbaae  shray*  five  oaa  the  idea  of  bring  ineoogiiioas  and 
iiiaesimnsHs  for  the  peiyusss  indiasted.  That  winter  pbotosTsph^ 
ar«  not  forthoesaiag  is  assily,  bowersr,  accounted  for  by  the  drcum- 
stancv  that  there  Ins  bean  Tsiy  Bttis  opportunity  for  M>iDe  years  past 
of  securing  a  good  stock  of  (rast  and  SDow  ptctnres.  Butthishasnot 
beaa  the  eaas  this  winter.  It  may  be  well  to  Bentioa  for  the  infor- 
mation of  those  who  asay  be  aTailiag  theaissl  res  of  tlieir  opportunities 
that  no  Ifaao  shoaM  be  kist  ia  fstttag  the  work  before  the  wholesale 
tnds.  Masofaetareis  ham  for  aoms  time  peat  been  busily  engaged 
en  next  year's  stodi  of  CMslmas  and  New  Year's  cards.  They 
ahrays  yrmk  about  a  year  or  fifteen  months  in  advance. 

PoaraAiT  photoimpheis  hare  not  had  a  happy  time  of  it  of  lsti>. 
As  oaiial  at  tins  seesaw  they  bare  iseeired  a  liberal  nomber  of  com- 
miivinM.  kll  of  which  areieqnind  to  be  executed  b^tiiTv  Chri«tinsaor 
the  New  Ye&r,  end,  ss  is  generally  the  ease,  the  li|cht  is  )i«d  for  tiieir 
hei^g  carried  oOt  This  mooth  the  Ight  has  been  exceptionally  bad 
for  stadio  work  in  the  London  distriets,  and  those  bonsea  who  are 
whoQy  dependent  apon  daylight  for  enlargiofr  >nd  similar  work  haro 
been  for  days  tegetbsr  at  a  complete  standstill.  Those  who  bare  been 
able  to  ntilise  beomide  p^er  hare  fevad  ttwuntelres  at  a  oonsiderable 
•drsalBge  orer  Ihoee  who  bare  to  be  dependent  upon  direct  printing. 

Wrra  aseh  light  ss  we  have  hsd  of  latn  s  grest  adrantage  would 
^.  seems  from  the  nss  of  ortho-chromatiMd  pistes  for  ordinary  work  in 


the  studio.  Plates  sensitised  for  the  yellow  rays  to  a  grent  extent 
ignore  the  yellow  fog  intervening  between  the  lens  and  the  sitter. 
Sereral  excellent  formulas  for  the  purpose  are  given  in  the  Alkanac. 
Their  applicstion  is  simple,  and  plates  treated  at  night  may  be  ready 
for  use  the  next  morning. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Exhibition  there  is,  just  now,  a  very 
interesting  picture.  It  is  a  portrait  of  the  late  Sir  John  Herschel  by 
Mrs.  Cameron,  a  copy  of  which  appears  in  the  last  number  of  Sun 
Artutt.  Visitors  there  hsve  the  opportunity  of  seeing  what  difference 
exists  betweep  the  two  pictures.  The  original  is  of  large  size, 
about  15  X  1:3  inches,  and  the  negative  from  which  it  was  printed  is 
absolutely  untouched.  The  shadow  on  the  face  is  very  strong,  but  it 
does  not  tequiie  the  "imagination"  to  supply  the  gradations  and 
detail.  When  comparing  the  stippled-up  copy  with  the  original,  one 
is  naturally  led  to  inquire  if  the  former  should  be  attributed  to  the 
work  uf  the  late  Mra.  Cameron.  We  venture  to  say,  were  she  now 
alive,  that  it  would  receive  her  unqualifled  condemnation,  and  so 
would  much  other  work  shown  in  her  name. 


Mbs.  Cxitwajon  took  the  majoritr  of  her  pictures  on  large-size  plates, 
and,  so  we  are  informed,  a  Ur)iu  number  of  them  many  years  ago 
were  irretrievably  ruined.  Reproductions  were,  however,  made  from 
the  prints,  some  of  which  wen  considerably  faded,  and  the  negatives 
of  theo  were  considerably  retouched,  as  well  as  had  many  of  their 
photograpfaie  imperfections  removed.  Seeing  tlu«,  is  it  right  under 
the  circumstances  to  crsdit  the  Udy  with  these  sophisticated  repro- 
ductions f  We  strongly  saspect  that  some  of  them  who  talk  so  gUbby 
on  Mrs.  Gameron's  work  have  really  seen  very  little  of  it  in  its 
original  eondithm. 

A  VKUV  interesting  report  has  just  been  issued  hy  the  Meteorological 
OiBoe  of  tlie  work  done  during  the  year  ending  March  '-il.  The 
affairs  of  the  oAce — it  may  not  be  generally  known — are  under  the 
guidance  of  a  committee  appiinted  by  the  Royal  Society,  and  the 
work  is  not  confined  to  Great  Dritain  alone,  but  extends  to  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  For  the  preparation  of  the  weather  forecasts  that 
appear  in  the  daily  papers,  the  office  receives  reports  from  no  less  than 
fifty-eight  station*,  of  which  thirty-one  are  situated  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  remaining  twenty-seven  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
From  a  large  number  of  these  stations  reports  are  received  two  or 
three  tiaies  a  day.  The  forecasts  are  prepared  three  times  daily, 
nmnely,  at  11  ajn.,  iM)  pan.,  and  8.30  p.m.  The  forecasts  that 
appevu^he  morning  papers  are  those  prepared  at  the  last-mentioned 

time 3n*6.80  p.m.  forecasts  are  prepared  only  for  storm  warning, 

except  daring  the  hay  harvest  season,  when  they  are  issued  to  those 
intereeted.  All  of  the  fomeasts  are  at  any  time  available  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  one  who  chooses  to  apply  for  them  at  the  office. 


It  appears  from  the  repoK  tbst  a  comparison  of  the  8.30  p.m. 
forecasts  during  the  year  with  the  weather  actually  experienced  shows 
that  the  predictions  were  most  sucoeesful  for  the  South  of  England, 
beinir  for  that  distrwt  ei^ty-seven  percent.  While  the  least  success- 
ful were  those  for  the  West  of  Scothtnd,  where  they  were  only 
seventy-six  per  cent  For  the  whole  of  the  British  Islands  the  per- 
centage of  total  suocesses  was  eighty-one.  This  on  the  whole  must  be 
eonndsied  very  satisfactoiy.  The  report  shows  also  tlist  the  success 
in  forecasting  the  weather  remains  very  much  tlie  same  us  it  has  done 
for  several  yean  past. 

TnK  application  of  photo^^rapliy  to  advertising  purposes  is  htgely 
increasing  and  in  many  new  directions.  Messrs.  Schweppe  tc,  Co.,  the 
well-known  mineral  water  manufacturers,  have  just  struck  out  in  a 
rather  novel  way.  They  have  issued  to  their  customers  a  series  of 
show  cards  and  tablets  of  cliarming  photographic  views  of  the  highest 
order.  The  former  an  framed  collotyp*-  prints  of  excellent  quality, 
and  the'lattor  are  carbon  prints  on  opal  glass.  The  pictures  are  not, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  disfigured  by  conspicuous  advertisements; 
they  simply  bear  a  small,  unobtrusive  imprint  of  the  firm's  mineral 
waters.  Hence  the  pictures  prove  attractive  wherever  they  are 
shown,  and  thus  prove  the  better  advertisement 
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SOME  OF  THE  TENDENCIES  IN  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ART.* 
I  HA^^5  gone  bo  far,  it  will  be  remembered,  as  to  make  use  of  the 
ihrase  « tlrowing  away  the  substance  for  the  shadow,  and  I  thmk  it 
must  be  allowed  adyisedl;y,  when  we  consider  that  one  o/  the  gTeatest 
charms  of  pbotopraphy,  fts  greatest  boast,  and  indeed  that  in  which 
no  other  art  ever' has,  or  ever  will  approach  it,  is  m  the  veracity  of 
its  delineation  of  detaU;  this  charm  is  surely  a  sxibstantial  one,  and 
it  must  be  a*ked:  Why  photographers  should  seek  by  any  means  to 
divest  their  work  of  it  in  the  shadowy  hope  of  rivalhng  that  of  a 
painter's  handling,  that  individual  charm  by  which  genius,  making 
dexterous  use  of  accidents  of  stroke,  and  flow  of  colour,  fulfils  its  bent 
unfettered,  and  with  the  least  material  interposition  between  the 
artist's  brain  and  brush.  .      ,        •  4.  « 

That  handUng  we  love  so  much  to  linger  over  m  the  pictures  of 
the  old  masters ;  touches  that  make  the  dead  past  live  agajn,  touches 
which  wake  our  souls  to  sympathy  with  those  whose  works  shall  be 
immortal,  because  their  touches  show  for  ever  their  souls  within  their 
works— I  say  that  to  try  to  effect  this  by  means  of  the  camera,  is  to 
endeavour  to  lift  it  from  its  true  position,  to  give  it  another  mfter; 
in  short,  unworthily  to  follow  in  the  fatuous  footsteps  of  the  fabled 
frog,  and  burst  in  envious  emulation.  Results  such  as  the  camera,  or 
any  photographic  process  can  ever  give,  can,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
never  affect  us  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  pencil,  the  graver,  or 
the  chisel.  Photography  has  its  own  proper  and  special  fields,  and  it 
isa  needless  prostitution  of  its  legitimate  aims  to  endeavour  to  make 
it  subserve  the  imitation  of  another  art. 

Now  it  may  be  asked  :  Why  is  it  then  that  rough  papers  are  used^ 
surely  the  photographers  know  something  of  this  rule  of  scale,  if 
amateurs  do  not !  They,  many  of  them,  do  know,  but  they  are  on  the 
hom.<;  of  a  dilemma,  and  this  is  the,  real  crux  of  the  matter.  Much  as 
the  old  albumen  silver  print  is  despised,  none  of  the  new  processes  of 
prmting  quite  supply  its  place  in  range  of  tones,  the  reason  being  that 
lack  of  transparency  in  platinum  and  bromide  papers,  and  necessarily 
incident  in  all  matt  surfaces.  Photographers  feeling  this  have  en- 
deavoured to  mitigate  the  evil  by  breaking  up  their  printing  surfaces 
and  letting  light  into  them  by  using  rough  papers,  and  that  regardless 
of  the  scale  which  I  have  pointed  out.  We  are  all  charmed  by  a 
chaUi  or  charcoal  drawing,  because  of  this  transparency  in  the 
shadows,  given  equally  by  diagonal  lines,  as  by  roughness  of  surface, 
«nd  it  is  of  course  wished  to  reahse  this  charm  in  photography  if 
possible.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  carbon  process  especially, 
photographers  have  been  further  stimulated  by  the  reproduction  of 
drawings,  etchings,  and  engravings,  and  they  wish  to  obtain  similar 
artistic  results  directly  from  nature.  We  must,  however,  be  content 
to  wait  for  this  until  a  satisfactory  process  is  invented,  for  it  must  be 
allowed,  I  think,  we  have  not  quite  got  it  yet.  Another  reason  for 
our  anxiety  shows  a  little  human  weakness.  We  are  disgusted  when 
we  hear  that  paralysing  phrase  "a  mere  photograph."  Let  us  admit 
at  once  that  tnis  Ls  weakness ;  should  we  not  rather  be  proud  of  our 
mere  photographs?  Is  not  the  exhibition  after  all  but  an  exhibition 
of  mere  photographs.*  At  least,  no  exhibit  can  be  the  grander  by 
affecting  to  imitate  some  other  form  of  art;  the  art  of  making  a 
photograph  is  none  the  higher  for  making  it  imitate  a  second-rate 
sepia  drawing. 

But  there  are  other  photographs  at  the  exhibition  which  are  calling 
loudly  for  our  attention.  Van  der  Weyde's  capital  Japanese  costume 
group,  Mr.  Sawyer's  artistic  effects  on  the  Tyne,  and  the  excellent 
■works  of  Mr.  Gale  and  Mr.  Edgar  Lee.  Mr.  F.  H.  Evans  gives  some 
excellent  and  well-chosen  pictures  from  Canterbury  Cathedral.  No 
one  who  has  not  photographed  in  a  cathedral  Imows  quite  what  it 
means.  The  temper  and  patience  necessary  in  keeping  the  authorities 
— from  dean  to  verger — in  good  humour  during  the  long  exposures 
in  the  dark  interior  is  a  diplomatic  exercise  of  no  mean  order.  Vergers 
particularly  have  a  rabid,  if  pious,  horror'of  a  tripod  stand.  Visitors 
to  the  cathedral  also  get  in  front  of  the  camera,  and  although  they 
do  not  always  spoil  a  long  exposure,  cause  considerable  nervous 
anxiety  to  the  photographer.  Mr.  Evans  told  me  how  long  he  had  to 
expose  a  rapid  plate  in  the  crypt  of  Gloucester.  I  will  not  hazard  a 
recollection,  however,  in  caso  I  might  e.xaggerate.  It  is  pleasant  to 
note  that  in  photographing  architectural  objects,  the  custom  of  placing 
the  camera  directly  in  front,  so  as  to  get  a  symmetrical  picture,  is 
giving  way  to  a  more  artistic  insight,  and  consequently  a  more 
desirable  result.  In  mentioning  the  very  artistic  results  observable  in 
landscape  bv  Mr.  Sawyer  and  others,  it  should  be  noticed  that  these 
are  obtained  apparently  bv  perfectly  legitimate  means :  a  selection  of 
time  and  subject,  atmospheric  effect  occurs  in  its  proper  place  and 
planes,  the  choice  of  the  stoiw  used  has  been  judicious,  and  no  sacrifice 
of  sharpness,  or  rather  clear  definition,,  is  made  unnecessarily.     That 
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there  should  be  perfectly  successful  work  in  landscape,  with  atmos- 
pheric effect  and  aerial  perspective  in  the  receding  planes,  at  the  same 
time  that  an  agreeable  and  reasonable  amount  of  definition  is  given  in 
the  foreground,  is  in  itself  an  emphatic  protest  against  a  school  of 
photographers  who  endeavour  to  persuade  us  that  an  inartistic  subject 
mayb'e  rendered  acceptable  by  f  uzziness,  and  by  the  artists  deliberately 
stultifying  themselves  in  the  use  of  the  lens— I  mean  in  putting  the 
subject  entirely  out  of  focus.  It  is,  of  course,  a  pity  that  such  a  false 
view  of  art  should  obtain  at  all  in  the  face  of  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  past  centuries,  but  that  men  whose  tastes  and  abilities 
have  been  shown  to  be  superior  to  many  of  their  composers  should  be 
induced  to  stoop  to  such  trifling  devices  is  almost  incredible,  and 
greatly  to  be  deplored,  in  the  interest  of  that  art  they  might  do  so 
much  to  advance.  I  revert  now  to  the  subject  of  lantern  exhibits 
on  the  screen,  a  custom  on  Monday  evenings  at  Pall  Mall,  and 
which  will  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance, 
if  some  judicious,  not  to  say  ruthless,  weeding-out  does  not  take 
place,  both  in  the  interest  of  art  and  the  patience  of  the  visitors. 
Moreover,  to  say  nothing  of  artistic  proclivities,  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
downright  absurdity  to  continually  exhibit  such  monstrous  pictures. 
It  is  bad  enough  in  Pall  Mall,  but  it  is  worse  in  some  places,  where 
one  is  made  to  look  upon,  say  a  man  and  woman,  a  pair  of  lovers 
perhaps,  ten  feet  high  on  a  donkey  fourteen  feet  long.  I  cannot 
admit  I  enjoy  this  sort  of  thing,  or  find  the  sentiment  of  the  subject 
magnified  proportionately.  I  have  never  seen  an  artistic  lantern  slide 
yet°that  would  bear  enlarging  beyond  eight  feet  diameter,  and  would 
hot  have  been  better  much  less.  Perhaps  I  feel  this  the  more  that  I 
have  a  weakness  for  lantern  slides.  Some  people  think  that  it  is 
inartistic ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  because  there  is  a  chance  of  their 
being  artistic  that  I  like  them.  At  the  exhibition  in  Pall  Mall  they 
show  some  very  good  ones  (especially  on  the  Field  Club  nights), 
but  I  have  also  seen  some  execrably  bad  ones,  und  it  is  for  that 
reason  I  suggest  judicious  weeding.  It  no  doubt  interests  _  some 
amateurs  to  photograph  an  ugly  building  from  every  conceivable 
-point  of  view,  and  perhaps  he  may  take  a  diabolical  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting them  successively  on  the  screen,  but  no  purpose  is  served  by 
it  in  the  interests  of  art  or  of  the  spectators.  Mr.  Pecksniff  bad 
many  diverse  views  in  his  office  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  but  then  it 
was  Salisbury  Cathedral. 

There  are  many  figure  compositions  in  the  exhibition  that  call  for 
notice.  Some  of  these  are  medalled,  I  presume,  for  some  technical 
excellence  that  is  beyond  my  ken,  as,  in  an  arristic  sense,  I  fail  to  see 
their  merits.  They  certainly  often  show  a  striving  and  effort  tn 
obtain  an  artistic  result,  but  this  very  want  of  spontaneity  is  fatal  to 
the  success  of  this  ambitious  class  of  work.  It  would  take  too  long 
to  examine  all  these  individually,  and  a  mere  catalogue  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose ;  doubtless,  however,  many  of  these  photographs 
live  in  your  recollection,  especially  those  that  obtained  an  award. 
Some  works  in  the  exhibition  that  are  not  medalled  are  very  excellent 
indeed.  Some  of  these— notably  one  silver  print— can  only  have  been 
passed  over,  I  should  sav,  because  it  was  a  silver  print.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  it  was  a  group  of  children  on  a  cliff,  treated  with  great 
delicacy  and  force,  and  called  Idle  Hours,  by  Mr.  Robert  Slingsby. 
When  I  look  back  to  the  old  collodion  days,  and  remember  under 
what  difficulties  excellent  work  was  done  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  it 
is  matter  of  surprise  and  great  dissatisfaction  to  me  that  the  present 
facilities  of  operation  have  not  allowed  a  much  greater  advance 
artistically  than  I  find.  Now,  you  know  when  a  man  has  to  paint  a 
picture,  or  design  a  cartoon,  or  take  a  photograph  by  the  collodion 
process,  his  spontaneity  is  necessarily  handicapped  by  the  continuity 
and  difficulties  of  the  absolute  physical  work  to  be  done ;  and  the  long 
breath,  k  longue  haleine,  as  the  French  say,  may  be  exhausted  before 
he  comes  to  the  close  of  his  performance,  and  we  may  naturally 
pardon  him  something  if  the  attempt  surpassed  the  execution.  But 
in  photography,  i.e.,  modern  photography,  surely  this  is  unpardonable, 
and  one  has  seriously  to  reflect  whether,  after  all,  this  is  not  our  most 
important  lesson,  viz.,  the  small  advance  in  genuine  art  in  modern 
times.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  photographs  being  more  numerous 
emphasises  the  case  of  pictures  being  so  few. 

1  shall  now  bring  my  paper  to  a  close  by  briefly  summarising  niy 
observations— the  more  desirable  because  of  their  necessarily  discussive 
character.  Firstly,  we  have  seen,  I  think,  that  the  best  negative  may 
be  done  ill  justice  to  by  injudicious  printing.  Secondly,  that  obscurity 
and  negation  of  sharp  focus  or  reasonable  definition  does  not  serioii-iv 
imply  tine  art.  Thirdly,  that  the  grain  of  the  paper  used  m  prin; 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  fad,  but  is  seriously  and  actually  a  mat' 
of  absolute  scale.  Fourthly,  that  exaggeration  and  affectation  is  an 
affront  to  eestheticism  and  pure  taste.  Also  let  me  add  that  however 
a  society  may  deem  it  expedient  and  even  honest  to  medal  works- 
tendered  to  them  for  exhibition  on  the  sole  principle  of  encouraging 
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wortiir  effort  bj  •neh  meaoa,  the  unateor  mtMt  uae  his  own  diacn-tioD, 
not  betng  tcaied  into  blind  wonhip  of  taeh  work,  bat  nft  the  matter 
for  hiiiiilf,  and  lemm  to  diacrimiiiAte  between  Uudable  effort  and 
If  the  amataur  doea  not  do  this  he  will  be,  unqaestion- 
My,  of  thoie  who,  fullowinfr  blind  guidee,  fall  br  the  war. 

Now,  one  word  to  this  Sodet j  in  particolar,  who  hare  honoured  me 
by  their  kind  ud  patient  attention  no  far.  I  take  it  that  meet  of  you, 
by  >our  Teiy  petmaee  b«n  to-night,  if  I  mar  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
iMtoiing  to  ay  dry,  but  reaUr  earaait  talk,  bare  an  aqoaOy  eameat 
dcaiia  to  do  tome  really  good  work,  aad  will  take  not  a  little  paina 
for  the  Bwe  fere  of  art  to  do  anmiitltiiig  more  than  poor  oonoea  of 
derdonrorer^aaa  platas  and  m«M  yow  angers,  pota-  pamr  U  t*ai|w, 
in  the  istamat  of  th«  dry  plate  maker,  or  for  the  prodnotwn  of  tog,  aa 
Ot  yon  haa  a  deeue  to  do  lomfltkiiig  nrally  worth  k>oking  at. 
Of  cocne,  in  a  Society  like  this  thera  an  many  who  hare  done  so 
abvady,  hot  I  am  not  making  to  them,  hat  to  tboae,  if  then  be  any 
who  hare  not  hem  ao  fortunate,  who  an  the  real  amateurs— I  *ar  to 
Don't  (rittar  yourwlf  awar  in  formuUg — the  snare  of  all 
begionen;  naatcr  ona  piocwa,  and  bclnir  lueured  that  under  most 
drcnmitaaeea  yoa  can  obtain  a  '  ■■  good  negatiTe,  don't 

bothar  ytMiaalf  about  the  ebemical-  >  ,  but  darole  yourself  to 

yoor  art,  yoor  greataat  art,  the  art  of  "photographing  nothing,  nnleaa 
joa  t»  some  rsasoaable  ebaaea^  S"nhK  a  pleasant  eonposition,  an 
btersstinf  sabiect  with  mivuM*  aad  kannonioos  lines  in  it :  some- 
thinr  that  akalf  not  herraRer  paD  ■poB  yon ;  aoowthing  that  you  can 
^  ••  with,  and  that  joar  nisMa  ahall  say  Terr  nice  to,  and 
:  when  they  say  it ;  then  wImu  yon  !««•  aooa  this,  you 
r  ciiiuci«ntioaaiy  lay  the  flatumng  auction  to  yoor  sonl  that  yon 

(ai 
bo, 
\j  things,'  are,  it  seems  to  ma,  gifa^  far  more  attnntion  just  now 


aD<! 
ie» 


ba^ 


,  i>»aj*^r«vaaB««»«Bwa  ¥     a»J     »»w     •«  ^  >  w.  ■  ■  ■  n     ^k^mvh     m-%ir     j^* 

bosa  working  on  the  right  r<Md,  and  are  far 
M  than  soaia  of  the  exhibiton  ia  Pall  Stall,  who. 


ar  nearer  ultimate 
■'troubled  about 

1*,     ••v,  tft  ^l^mij  »«/  luw,  KBVI^H   tm*    iMvsv  •k^nntll 

to  proeesaw  aad  diemieala — to  sar  aothing  of  blorred  focuases — than 
tltey  are  to  art.  Art  ia  art.  Yoor  art,  amateur  pbotographeia  of 
Weat  Ksot,  is  th«  art  of  photographr,  which,  again,  is  the  art  of  ez- 
pnasin^  your  feeling*  and  sTmpatUaa,  ancnething  of  your  own  ego, 
aoowtbtag  of  your  own  aoau.  if  roo  will,  by  photocraphy,  "  mere 

I>et  erorjr  tub  stand  on  ita 

Illy  true  to  itaelf,  shall  bold  a 

be  a  rvproach  to  a  photograph  that  it 

«  haa  BKlMHed  the  sabject  and  photo- 

hia  mind,  vis.,  that 

'■at  parposea  of  any 

*    \nica1  qualities 

I.  Nbwmax. 


photograpby,"  neTor  be 
owa  bottom,  the  photogtaphi. 
iHgtiftr'  poaitioa ;  it  can  oeTcr 
b  a  mtn  pkotogTatli  if  an  artiM 
graph«d  it  eamentlT,  a'  ' 
tho^h  "  art  fulflls'ttsrl 
art  are  not  fulfillad  ia  tmitatiDg, 
of 


AX.ALYSIS  OP  COMMEItCIAL  OELATWCE  PLATES. 

BaroBK  the  f:ditor  " eloasa  the  book"  for  the  year  I  should  Hka  to 
of  adding  a  f^  notea  to  the  article  under  this 


hata  an  opnortunity 

kisfflng  which  was  miatad  a'fortaifbt  ago.  I'aaea  and  goodwill  to 
all  maa  baiag  tho  oaoar  ef  tha  day  at  thia  moaaaat,  I  refrain  from 
saoldbg  the  onalar  for  tha  sawal  typogiaphieal  erron  of  which  he 
b  guilty  ia  taa  compasitioa  of  tha  article.  They  are,  I  hope,  of  a 
aafficiently  traaapataat  aatar*  to  ahaolrB  me  from  any  charge  of  am- 
biguity of  aMaaiag. 

I  notice  that  I  sagftat  the  «Uip|<ag  of  the  filma  by  "aoakiag  tham 
ia  water  aad  raiiiag  tha  adgasw*  A  neat  deal— aay,  aioat— 4lep«nda 
Bsea  tba  tamparataia  of  tha  watar.  I  find  that  br  raising  it  to  about 
80*  for  a  faw  auaataa  tha  Sfaaa  ara  icadily  detacned  from  the  glass ; 
at  60*  the  opefatioa  b  ao(  always  a  oartainty,  no  matter  how  long  the 
parted  of  soaldag  haa  baaa. 

The  statement  that  the  arerage'qaantily  of  emulsion  corering  tha 
area  of  a  wbole-plate  is  about  a  luid  drachm  ia  a  miatake.  Tba 
'quantity  b  andoabledly  more,  maeh  mnr»  ;  it  is  probably  nearar 
half  ano«aee,aa  I  hara  aaeartaiaadbgr  actual  trial  with  aeranl  makaa 
of  pis  tea.  A  eoaala  of  irhnh  plataa  or  two-thirds  of  a  dosao  of 
qiiaHai  phtia  ahotud  yiaU,  IhaiWl^  about  an  ounce  of  emobioa. 
tbbiroald  apply  to  piataa  Hbeialv  coatH— not  to  tha  "atarred" 
raiWtba.  Awat  aigat  year*  am  Mr.  W.  K.  Burton  detailed  some 
expatiaaals  bo  made  ralatire  to  Uia  ^aantity  of  emulsion  required  for 
plaias  of  £fls>«Bt  iaaas.  Taking  an  emuUion  in  which  four  hundred 
gnias  of  til*ar  attrato  weat  to  about  tw«nty-eight  ounces  of  cmul- 
aka,  ha  found  it  dasirabb  tospnad  a  sixth  •>'(  an  ounce  on  a  auarter- 
plnte,  a  I'lnrt^r  of  an  oonoa  oa  a  fi  x  4,  fully  oni>-third  on  a  haif-pbte, 
art^  I  an  oaaaa  on  a  whob  plate  ;  the  approximate  quan- 

t/  trato  rsquired  for  each  plate  being,  respectively, 

'  graiaa^     By  U'        °  'i^ds  thasa  quantities 

*  caa^  gaaarott*  Burton  waa  not  a 

C"  I  ""T,  .MipiBi*.  iaabM|  aad  so  h*?  CV111H1  anxni  tu  be  munificent— to 
himaelf.    Tba  author  pi  Fktttfrmfkf  with  EuuMoni  indicatca  three 


drachms  as  sufficient  to  coat  a  whole-plate.  Three  to  four  drachms 
of  an  emulsion  fairly  rich  in  silver  should,  as  a  rule,  suffice  for  that 
area. 

Finally,  as  to  the  digestion  of  the  haloids  by  nitric  acid  overheat. 
I  mention  "  hours."  I  find  that  if  the  vessel  containing  the  mixture 
be  placed  in  a  saucepan  of  boilinj^  water  for  haff-An-houz  the  silver 
salts  will  be  precipitated.  Stiver  bromide  thrown  out  of  its  solution 
in  ammonia  by  K  Br  could,  doubtless,  be  perfectly  reprecipitated  in 
the  same  way,  and  thus  the  entire  operation  of  roughly  analysing  a 
batch  of  pUtes  might  be  conducted  within  the  hour. 

Thomas  Bxodinq. 


I.MI>RES.SIONISM  IN  PHOTOGBAPHT. 
(A  On— eiitrstiea  to  tlM  Booietj  of  Art*.] 

Taia  ia  aa  age  of  acisntifie  inqmrr  in  erery  branch  of  knowle<lge.  EO' 
piriebm,  iiratiaaal  aalbority,  and  eonrentions  have  been  largely  cast 
aslda,  aad  trsadom  of  thought  and  sciantiflc  inrestigation  have 'taken 
their  plaes.  Phanomena  are  cloaely  obaerred,  and  a  basis  of  material 
(sat  sad  nroof  is  demanded  for  erery  prinoipto  that  is  sought  to  be 
eatabUabed,  whether  in  biologr,  mental  and  moral  acienoe,  or  philology. 
Matter  ia  bald  to  be  the  atoraonnse  of  ereiy  poasibility,  and  the  obserra- 
tion  of  Its  Infinite  tnaetions  Uie  ooly  source  of  true  and  useful  knowledge 
and  progrtsa. 

The  suparaatural  is  loaing  its  power  to  oommand  worship,  and  a  nobler 
wonder,  roossd  by  the  laying  bare  of  the  natural  causes  of  the  phenomena 
of  the  aairaraa,  rsigna  fa  its  stead.  Poets  and  philosophers  have,  equally 
with  sejaatiftc  maa,  bsea  aUseted  by  the  freer  spirit.  Literature  baa 
store  of  tlie  true  eharseter  of  life  and  nature  in  it,  and  the  newer  light. 
hat  araa  written  ita  effect  in  our  later  students'  text-lboks.  Finally,  in 
ait  tba  same  inflaence  ia  diaoorered  in  the  revolt  against  oooventionnlism, 
and  in  the  aefaolady  praetiee  of  those  painters  who  hare  been  rariously 
eallad  imuisasioBbl,  aataiaUstio,  aad  the  like. 

It  would  hara  baaa  ladsail  strange  if,  amongst  all  these  changes  of 
pciadple  aad  aetion.  whidi  w*  are  pleased  to  call  progress,  the  domain 
of  art  bad  remained  untoudbcd  aad  unaffected.  For  the  painter's  art  haa 
been  trammelled  by  eonrentions  and  chained  by  dogma  equally  with, 
ethics  aad  aeieaee.  Thera  have  been  unnatural  conventions  in  regard 
to  eolour,  eoaraatioos  about  form  and  proportions,  conventions  con- 
iif"*"g  light  and  thada,  arrangement  of  linea,  and  decorative  qoalitiea, 
aa  aw  aa  many  other  mariis  and  mannerisms  imitated  in  a  manner 
tending  to  obscure  and  lead  away  from  the  greatest  beauty  in  pictures — 
namely,  thair  truth  to  nature. 

It  has  bsea  well  said,  '•  It  is  so  much  easier  to  do  what  one  has  dono 
before  thu  to  do  a  new  thing,  that  there  is  a  perpetual  tendency  to  & 
sal  UMida,  but  nature  abbots  manneriam,  and  baa  set  her  heart  on 
breaking  up  all  atylea  and  tricks."  Kow  theee  "  set  modes  "  and  oon- 
raatioaal  treatments  ia  art  hare  been  such  that  the  aiore  they  tare- 
ban  eompared  with  natural  taets,  (sets  of  atmosphere,  facts  of  light, 
ts^of  eolour,  the  more  hare  thair  formality  and  taltity  become  apparent 
to  unpreindioad  ubaanws  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  tree  and  scholarly 
inquiry.  Nothing  but  a  return  to  nature  oan  break  up  such  "  styles  and 
liiiiks"  arifljuw  an  artist  from  the  tyranny  of  previous  great  namea  and 
works.  U  waa  such  a  return  to  nature,  such  a  close  observation  of 
natural  appearances  under  tha  influence  of  the  materialistic  tendency  of 
the  age,  that  led  to  tha  growth  and  praetiee  of  the  body  of  painter* 
known  as  Imprsaaionlata.  Abaadonins  all  eonsideration  of  the  arrange- 
meala  aad  mechanism  of  prsrions  workers,  they  hare  consulted  only  thair 
Impieaaions  of  natural  soenea,  ami,  to  those  impressions,  painted.  With 
one  point  of  si^ht  and  one  subject  of  supreme  interest  they  have  aimed 
to  seise,  above  all  else,  the  action  and  first  impression  of  that  subject. 
"The  eflaet  ct  such  work  upon  the  painters  of  the  older  conventions,  and 
upon  thair  following  amongst  the  public,  was  to  rouse  hot  opposition, 
but  tha  bart  of  tha  new  inflnanee*  have  bad  very  considerable  effect  upon 
tlia  mora  libnal  of  sstabliahsd  pointers.  I)e  Chesneau,  writing  of  the 
pietares  of  II.  lionet,  says  : — "  In  spite  of  such  works  as  these  the  eye 
of  the  puMie — trained  to  exelnsiveness  by  long  intercourse  with  other 
and  no  less  legitimate  readings  of  nature,  and  prevented  in  a  great 
measure  by  tha  abuse  of  facile  tricks  of  painting— refuses  as  yet  to  recog- 
nise the  purpose  and  merit  of  this  school.    But  it  will  come  to  it." 

A  mors  judidous  saetiaa,  tlwee  who  seek  a  natural  and  scientiSo  basic 
lor  their  praetiee,  has  praiuRed.  as  far  as  such  tenets  permit  any  crystal- 
lisations, to  style  Itself  "  The  Naturalistic  School."  The  painters  of  thia 
school,  seeing  the  conventional  untruths  generally  practised  in  pictorial 
lepieasatstloos  in  regard  to  light,  colour,  and  atmosphere,  have  set 
themselres  to  the  praetiee  of  close  observation  of  nature  to  gain  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  infinite  mysteries  of  these  phononKDa.  Truth  to  nature 
Is  the  first  article  of  their  faith,  and  tha  truest  thnt  science  teaches  con- 
oemine  light  and  colour,  an<)  the  manner  in  which  the  eye  sees  is  made 
a  guiding  principle.  Every  naturalistic  artist  must  be  a  scholar.  Hap- 
pily, a  cultured  senas  arrives  at  the  same  preference  as  that  to  which  in 
the  main  the  sdeatlAe  inquirer  ia  led.  Should  any  fresh  investigation 
lead  to  a  truer  view  of  physical  or  mental  fact,  the  naturalistic  student. 
to  daserrs  the  name,  must  readily  make  a  readjustment  of  his  principles 
and  modify  his  methods  in  accordance.    It  is  not  annatural  tliat  tba 
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eeoentricities  aa  well  as  the  genuineness  of  a  new  development  should 
come  to  be  regarded  as  distinctive  of  a  school,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  any  tenet  or  practice,  to  be  naturalistic,  must  stand  the  test  of  scien- 
tific investJKation.  Naturalism,  then,  instead  of  signifying  indistinctness 
•nd  eccentricity,  as  is  not  uncommonly  supposed,  purports  to  be  the 
oospel  of  common-sense,  seientilic  inquiry,  and  culture  in  art.  It  leaves 
its  advocates  free  to  express  themselves  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  by  means  of  their  graphic  art,  without  other  trammels  than  a 
severe  regard  to  truth,  naturalness,  and  perfect  expression.  The  natural- 
istic painters  find  the  possibilities  of  all  poetry  in  nature  ;  it  is  truthful 
representation,  perfect  expression,  that  constitute  their  art.  They  hold 
that  what  is  seen  should  be  painted,  that  symbolism  and  imaginative 
creations  can  have  but  a  feeble  interest,  and  that  what  we  have  actual 
oontact  with  in  life  affords  the  opportunity  for  the  most  powerful  cxpres- 
aion  by  graphic  art  of  any  abstract  quality.  It  is  in  the  life  of  to-day, 
and  not  in  the  illustration  of  other  people's  ideas,  whether  past  historical 
subjects  or  so-called  works  of  imagination  and  allegory,  that  the  proper 
province  of  tlie  painter's  art  is  to  be  found.  To  be  true,  and  living,  and 
moving  to  our  sensibilities,  the  scenes  and  subjects  depicted  must  be 
stadied  directly  from  nature  by  the  artist. 

Should  any  one  desire  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  tenets  of  the 
naturalistic  school,  I  would  refer  him  to  Mr.  Francis  Bate's  book,  The 
XaturalUtUr  School  of  PuiiUinff,  a  fresh,  direct,  convincing  little  work 
which  every  photographer  should  read,  and  in  parts  re-read,  and  to  which 
I  wish  to  express  my  own  indebtedness. 

Under  such  principles  have  been  produced  paintings  which  have  the 
power  of  moving  a  sympathetic  nature-loving  observer  to  the  keenest  of 
iBStbetic  pleasure,  an  ecstasy  of  enjoyment  far  beyond  any  satisfaction 
derived  from  "  the  fitness  of  symbolism  "  or  decorative  arrangement. 
Some  may  never  have  discovered  this  feeling  for  subtle  representations 
of  natural  scenes,  but  no  one  is  capable  of  estimating  the  respective 
merits  of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  power  of  such  poetry  as  is  shown  in 
symbolical  or  decorative  work  as  compared  with  the  poetry  of  naturalism, 
who  has  not  felt  enraptured  by  the  perfection  of  naturalness  of  some  of 
these.'  genuine  impressionists  paintings.  There  is  a  liveliness,  an  exu- 
berance of  joy,  a  yearning  for  a  sympathetic  companion  to  share  the 
feeling  of  exultation,  when  one  has  happened  suddenly  upon  a  subtle 
fact  of  natural  light,  colour,  air,  or  form  happily  touched  off,  a  curve  of 
the  beach,  a  boat  seen  from  the  shore  level  on  a  stormy  day  over  the 
crests  of  the  surf,  a  broken  bit  of  ground  in  sunlight,  and  the  like. 

It  is  only  in  the  light  of  such  views,  then,  that  I  care  to  examine  or 
put  forward  the  claims  of  photography,  as,  indeed,  of  any  other  method, 
to  be  admitted  as  a  capable  means  of  artistic  expression. 

Photography  compels  to  much  that  is  naturalistic.  It  has  proved  the 
keenest  critic  of  conventionahsm,  and  has  exerted  great  influence  upon 
the  painter's  art ;  iniluence,  sometimes  good  or  bad,  individually, 
according  to  the  knowledge  and  power,  or  the  ignorance,  of  the  painter 
inflnenced  by  it,  but  in  the  main  tending  towards  greater  trutli  and 
insight.  In  regard,  however,  to  its  own  direct  claim  to  be  admitted  as  a 
means  of  artistic  expression,  it  has  only  happened  with  the  introduction 
and  application  to  photography  of  these  principles  that  any  serious 
demand  to  be  recognised  in  the  domain  of  art  has  been  made.  Photo- 
graphers have  previously  been  rather  inclined  to  accept  the  slur  com- 
monly cast  upon  their  means  and  results  as  mechanical,  and  have 
exaggerated  the  limitations  which  their  tools  and  technique  impose  upon 
them.  They  seem  to  have  been  unduly  influenced  by  the  patronage  of 
some  classes  of  painters  who  have  despised  and  contemned  photography, 
partly  with  justice,  seeing  the  average  published  results,  and  partly 
through  ignorance  of  its  possibilities.  Photographers  have  accepted  this 
degradation  of  their  art,  and  have  even  joined  voice  in  deprecating  any 
reform  or  movement  which  promised  better  artistic  expression  as  "  apeing 
the  conventionalities  of  painting."  For  example,  some  of  the  photo- 
graphers of  the  older  conventions  have  latterly  objected  to  any  but  the 
most  limited  use  of  focussing  for  expressing  the  relative  interests  of  a 
picture,  and  have  even  insisted  that  definition  is  the  distinctive  charac- 
teristic of  photography.  They  have  inveighed  against  rough-surfaced 
prints  as  being  in  imitation  of  sepia  drawing,  appearances  presumably 
held  to  be  the  sole  privilege  of  the  brush  workers  ;  and  whilst  claiming 
for  decorative,  historical,  imaginative,  and  symbolical  painting  the  highest 
credit  in  art,  they  have  disclaimed  for  their  own  medium  any  power  or 
province  in  such  work.  Mr.  Stillman  holds  that  photography  can  have 
no  place  in  art  because  design  is  impossible  to  it.  and  design  he  seems  to 
define  as  "  deliberate  arrangements  "  carried  out  by  hand.  Mr.  Pringle 
denies  the  possibility  of  what  he  terms  "  fine  art "  to  photography,  or  at 
least  to  any  but  combination  photography  by  the  peculiar  distinction  that 
he  lays  down  when  he  says,  "  Art  obtains  where  a  painter  simply  paints 
what  he  has  before  him.  This  is  not  fine  art."  Mr.  Gale  finds  the 
gteatest  happiness  in  what  he  alludes  to  as  a  transformation  of  nature 
and  "those  ideal  representations  which  are  the  perfection  of  art."  and, 
in  this  reference,  he  instances  Turner's  Slonn.  Mr.  H.  P.  Robinson 
approves  and  seeks  to  justify  a  wilful  opposition  between  art  and  nature, 
and  ho  goes  with  Mr.  John  Btett  in  demanding  an  improvement  of  nature, 
an  exaltation  of  natural  appearances,  and  an  accentuation  of  beauties  in 
pictorial  representations,  a  position,  perhaps,  intended  to  justify  combina- 
tion printing. 

There  are  other  alleged  limitations  and  defects,  such  as  that  photo- 
graphy cannot  treat  the  sublime,  that  the  nude  is  outside  its  scope,  and  a 


variety  of  cries  all  more  or  less  included  in  the  general  exclamation  that 
photography  is  merely  mechanical. 

In  a  very  able  and  judicious  report  of  the  late  Photographic  Exhibition, 
the  Tiinex  reviewer  referred  to  the  aim  of  the  newer  school  of  photo- 
graphers to  represent  "  the  impression  made  on  the  artist's  mind,"  and 
he  said,  "  Here  there  are  difficulties.  The  camera  cannot  select  and 
discriminate.  It  cannot  omit  an  ugly  object  or  introduce  a  beautiful  or 
suitable  one.  It  cannot  make  those  slight  adjustments  of  the  landscape 
which  all  painters  do."  Now  this  seems  to  suggest  that  the  selection  and 
discrimination  is  from  something  not  in  the  particular  scone  in  front  of 
the  artist.  But  the  slight  adjustments,  the  introduction  of  other  objects, 
can  be  no  part  of  the  impression  produced  on  the  artist's  mind  by  that 
particular  scene.  There  is  a  supposition  in  this  view  of  an  insufficiency 
in  nature,  and  a  necessity  for  wliat  I  have  referred  to  as  Mr.  Brett's 
"  improvement  and  exaltation  of  natural  images."  Those  who  adopt  this 
view  must  look  for  their  beauty  and  interest  in  some  conventional  clever- 
ness of  brush  work  or  in  the  fitness  of  the  parts  for  telling  a  story, 
and  not  to  the  subtle  truth  of  the  picture.  One  may  readily  admit 
a  beauty,  an  intellectual  triumph  in  a  composition  perfect  in  the 
fitness  of  its  parts,  to  tell  a  story  or  relate  some  historical  incident, 
but  this  is  a  literary  quality,  or  it  furnishes  an  antiquarian  and 
didactic  interest,  and  does  not  constitute  the  best,  if  at  all  the 
province,  of  pictorial  art.  The  interest  in  such  work  and  in  symboUsm 
is,  as  a  rule,  feeble  and  superficial  for  the  nature  student  compared 
with  the  absorbing  and  exquisite  pleasure  derived  from  a  bit  of  simple, 
natural  beauty,  faithfully  and  spiritedly  painted.  For  example,  what  is 
the  interest  and  pleasure  derivable  from  a  mythological  or  historical 
subject  ?  According  to  a  man's  familiarity  with  the  literature  of  mytho- 
logy, according  to  the  extent  that  his  mind  has  been  absorbed  by  that 
particular  lore,  so  he  appreciates  such  pictures.  Their  seeming  accuracy 
may  please  him.  That  is  classical  scholarship  being  taught  and  fed  by 
painting ;  it  is  not  a»sthetic  pleasure.  The  same  holds  with  regard  to 
historical  painting.  The  artist  may  imagine  vividly  what  a  suit  of  armour 
he  has  studied  would  have  looked  like  upon  a  soldier  of  the  fourteenth 
century  upon  a  certain  battlefield.  He  may  hunt  up  all  the  incidents, 
and  study  all  the  customs  and  costumes  of  the  time  and  the  occasion, 
and  his  research  may  be  very  creditable,  but,  after  all,  what  value  or 
subtlety  can  there  be  m  such  work?  It  is  not  the  province  of  art  to  teach 
or  illustrate  history,  nor  is  it  at  its  best  with  any  didactic  or  moral  aim. 
But  even  in  historical  pictures,  mythological  subjects,  and  the  like,  there 
may  be  something  of  the  natural  character,  and  this  may  captivate  the 
a>stlietic  sense.  There  may  be  that  in  such  work  which,  drawn  from  a 
study  of  nnture,  any  and  every  observer  can  compare  with  his  own 
experience.  Whether  it  be  figures  or  inanimate  objects,  all  have  gained 
some  sense  of  their  form,  proportions,  modelling,  texture,  and  general 
appearance  under  many  circumstances  of  light  and  atmosphere,  and  the 
chief  charm  lies  in  the  life-like  representation  of  these  known  appear- 
ances. The  common  criticism  of  the  public  in  a  gallery — •'  Oh,  that's 
not  natural ;  nothing  like  that  was  ever  seen'' — when  quite  unconventional, 
and  not  the  product  of  hearsay,  is  generally  the  ultimata  \erdict  upon 
such  an  imaginative  picture,  and  coincides  with  the  more  completely 
cultivated  and  scholarly  discrimination  which  discerns  where  and  why 
the  thing  is  not  true.  'The  naturalistic  position,  then,  is  that  so  far  as  a 
scene  appeals  to  our  experience  of  nature — harmonious  and  truthful  in 
its  light,  atmosphere,  relations,  incident,  and  action — so  far  will  it  affect 
most  powerfully  our  a>sthetic  sensibility,  and  such  harmony  and  truth 
are  only  to  be  secured  by  a  direct  reference  to  nature. 

Mr.  Hamerton,  in  Tlie  Graiihic  Arts,  would  make  a  distinction  between 
truth  and  delight ;  but  the  naturalist,  whether  painter  or  observer,  finds 
no  opposition  between  the  two,  but  derives  the  keenest  of  .iDsthetio 
pleasure  from  the  faithfulness  with  which  his  own  impressions  of  nature 
are  expressed  for  him. 

After  all,  nature  is  the  best  possible  painter.  Art  has  performed  its 
highest  function  Avhen  it  has  enabled  us  to  see  "  the  eternal  picture 
which  nature  paints  in  the  streets,"  and  has  opened  our  "  eyes  to 
the  masteries  of  eternal  art."  It  teaches  us  to  see  the  meaning,  ex- 
pression, and  beautj' — the  poetry  which  lies  in  all  natural  phenomena, 
atmosphere  and  light,  forms  and  actions.      Emerson  in  his  essay  on 

art  says,  "  The  best  pictures  can  easily  tell  us  their  last  secret 

There  is  no  statue  like  this  living  man,  with  his  infinite  advantage  over 

all  ideal  sculpture,  of  perpetual  variety Men  do  not  see  nature  to 

be  beautiful,  and  they  go  to  make  a  statue  which  shall  be They 

reject  life  as  prosaic,  and  create  a  death  which  they  call  poetic 

They  eat  and  drink  that  they  may  afterwards  execute  the  ideal.  Thus  is 
art  vilified  ;  the  name  conveys  to  the  mind  its  secondary  and  bad  senses  ; 
it  stands  in  the  imagination  as  somewhat  contrary  to  nature,  and  struck 
with  death  from  the  first." 

Turning  to  the  general  contention  that  photography  is  merely  me- 
chanical, this  cry  may  be  answered  by  a  reminder  that  so  may  brush- 
work  be  mechanical ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  answered,  I  think,  by  the  fact 
that  the  work  of  various  photographers  is  as  distinctively  individual  as 
obtains  in  regard  to  painters.  Even  leaving  figures  out  of  the  question, 
two  photographers  separately  treating  the  same  subject  will  produce  two 
impressions  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  different  in  qualities  as  would  tw 
impressionist  painters  in  monochrome.  It  may  be  said  that  the  paint, 
is  freer  to  generalise,  emphasise,  and  analyse,  as  he  may  please  ;  but  n 
this  is  said  of  an  actual  scene  in  front  of  the  artist,  it  must  be  remembered 
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that  Um  l«ni.  u  naed  by  a  tninad  obaarrtr,  Mas  very  mach  m  tba  eye 
■MB;  ud  that  moat  o<  the  luyuiMiiiw  and  aelaetiaa  poaribfo  to  a 
palolar  gWHriiwlj  eonaoltiiig  hia  naptaMiaMa  U  abo  at  tha  «inininan<i  of 
the  piMte^raplwr.  Dimatiiral  aiiipliaria  ma^  plfaae  a  aartain  lebool,  bat 
it  will  not  bear  oeaipariKm  with  natnra,  aod  it  will  in  time  bar*  it* 
pMjH*  Taloe  aarigaad  to  it.  It  i*  alio  Mid  that  one  pbotographar  eao 
aaauy  prooaad  to  takaaiaat^jr  tbaMaapietan  that  anolbar  baa  aobieved. 
Wall,  I  do  not  think  it  baa  erar  bam  done  T«t  in  raapeel  of  any  photo- 
woathy  of  tba  nana  ct  nietnra.  Am  rappoalnc  it  la  ao,  eannot  a 
'7a  feuo».artiatT  TIm  mere  faol  ol  tha  maaoa 
am  k  Bol  a  rWtaiiwntage  if  the  nanlt  ba  mwe 
truthful  and  life-like. 

The  Tiwud  reriewac  flada  dlffleoltica— I  am  glad  to  ootie*  that  be  doe* 
not  laj  JBipoeaibflitUa — in  the  way  of  jdiotairBphy  Kinng  tba  impreaaiaa 
prodaeed  npoa  Iba  Mtiat'«  miDd.  It  dim  b«  adriMble  to  look  more 
elca^  into  thia.  What  ia  tbia  aaieatioa  and  di-wcrimination  wbieb  ia  im- 
paaiOla  to  eamata  craft  r  Wbat  ia  H  whlah  ia  poaaible  to  the  painter  in 
uieMOthwte  whlah  ia  raaQy  an  imwtlal  of  good  art  that  ia  oat  o(  the 
poaaa  ol  tha  pholographerT  Laa*inc  aaah  va^  raf araaeaa  aa  "  eiatta- 
tioB  at  nalaral  imagai."  can  anythlBC  be  Maitely  aialad  fat  raniaat  of 
thia  resdariac  of  mnitaaeion  t  can  the  tasar  ba  placed  diatiaetly  apon 
any  qnalitor  ia  band  wock  from  nature— miy  power  of  the  painter,  ra- 
"  ig  aotoor,  wfaiah  la  abaohitaly  out  af  the  mage  ol  pnotegraphin 
?  Oat  ImpiaaitoBa  aw  made  i»  of  light  aa<l  Ught  talaaa  fa 
to  «0a  aaolhai  aolom.  farm,  M— mlai'  Tiaioo  efhek,  ioeaa,  par- 
aiaatitaw  Tba  mbitm  mav  not  jImj  with  the  teoe  or  ralallTa  ndnae  of 
bla  aaUeet  and  pielara.  He  m^  net  UUtj  wbat  tha  aye  aaaa  in  ra- 
aaaal  of  toaoa  aim  ataMapbera,  nor  iadai^  la  aaracml  pointa  of  cisht. 
da  aaaael  do  mnah  mare  thaa  the  (ihafimrBphai  to  aniiaaa  the  iclatire 
of  hia  wbjaat.  whieh  moat  gaaawr  depaod  nea  tha  point  of 
k    Itwfflba  mid,  "tfawli  dm  power  arMwhaala"  Bat 


tmaaotthava. 
haw  MB  Urn  hand 


riaalmpn 


Doaa  ha  BtB  anttiiag  by 
ban.  a  IMU  airtra  detail  thai%lB  Iba  Mtti 


what  the 

a  nltla  aioffa 

bejoad 

,  in  Mr.  Brett'*  own 


what  tha  aeene  girea  aa  liiim  amUaf of.  aa.  1 

pMaraif  Doaa  ha  Biaka  Ba  flgnraa  alaai  ont  Biote  plainly  from  their 
liaiigiiwiiirl  thaa  ia  aatom,  amplmiilkli  dark  aganat  Hght,  or  light 
aphirt  dark,  to  auka  tha  %— "m*  ai^a,  aa  ia  aoam  of  the  wood  en- 
Iiiihiga  to  oar  Blaatialad  jotBah?  TUa  b  nothiagamnaar  km  thaa 
tofatty  of  tooc.  Ia  iiilliiW^  Mr.  flmauw  Hadaa'a  Cmaooi  Afmtmmam 
itJilag.  Mr.  Tlammten  amaiH  that  "artia  aot  tha  atofa  of  aatara,"  and 
oa  tha  grooad  of  aoma  greatarporpoM  ha  defend*  what  he  ealla  the  tabe 
toaal  vahma  of  the  plato.  What  lU*  mater  porpem  wm  ha  doaa  not 
ilato.  bat  it  la  lataJaaUng  to  aolit*  i^na  of  aoma  oaeartaiaty  in  his 
opteloa.  tor  h«  abaoat  tmmadlatajy  uimmili  to  ihow  that,  leokad  at  from 
a  oartaia  diatonoa,  eaatjllitag  fat  Iba  atahing  falls  togittar  iato  fairly 
trlMMiahillab.  It,  Ibao.  tt  la  admlMad  that  ompkaito  b*  laUflmtion 
of  ■Mhail  or  aoloar  la  aot  perwiedbla.  what  la  thia  HaHliiifiialliai  whieh 
is  ao  mnah  fauialad  on  ?  It  w'loM  appear  to  be  nothiag  aiara  aor  lem 
thaa  a  aaisiag  on  thoae  facts  wlueh  siost  aimpiy  aad  Areetlr  gire  the 
spirit  and  diaraelai|»(  a  aobjaat.  Tha  hast  of  what  ia  |(alt  and  thonght 
tebe  •■  ideal  beanty"  la  "abiiilgmBMlMtdeeleetieo.''  This  abridgeaocnt 
aad  saleoiton  ie  tha  broad  liOBlmaat  iar  paiating.  tha  afbet  that  the  m 

of  sebdng  or  labowHnaUng  the 

**aBaoot  oBtit  aa  aglr  o4>jeet,  or  in- 

aB^  adjostmeata  in  toe  landscape." 

we  are  diaeoaaing,  neittier  can 

bat  it  can  go  a  few  yards 

are  ao  ad^  oknaeta.    Aod  if 

agv  oa|eot  tba  phOTomapnar  oaa.    Mr. 

not 


by  tkepMrarol 
The  Timut  reriewor  says  tha  • 
trodaee  a  beaatifal  oaa,  or  i 
WeU.  as  it  is  tha  qaaaUon  of 
the  aye  omit,  or  latwidaee.  or 
aad  todaa  ^toter of  dtf^ w 

H.P.IioWaaMdeaaaBkamimakaaM»pM«*<drr«U(  aahHtmaata  of 
and  Mr.  Lake  Priea  haa  aontrired  Ustorieal  sabjeets 


giaally  infertor  to  mndi  that  paaiaa  ia  oaoTcntiooal  art  Is  it  a  fignre 
that  is  to  be  intredoead  T  Snraiy  tha  photographer  maj  aaleet  the  beat 
type.  Is  it  a  tree  he  wiahm  to  dmaga.  a  actaoa-board,  or  other  inooa- 
priwaa  abjaat  to  reawre  T  Thaaa  aw  trMii  when  iie  has  all  aatarebafaia 
him  wftk  laiBito  BoaMB  aad  boaallia  tet  rarndre  Botrtaamiagof  datafla. 
ThBba^worfcar*Mi,itbBdaam8itiii)M.omitand  add  baaiy.  bat  tha 
balaaai  la  wdwmad  »y  Iba  OBaaidmathm  that  tha  ooa  laboera  kr  a  pro- 
loagid  tiam  at  ooa  aa^ieot.  whilst  tha  other  mav  aaek  aiaay  fresh  in- 
Niratfeaa  to  tha  aome  time.  Too  maab  amphaaia  fa  pnt  npon  thin  amall 
■mHatlnn,  wWoh  ia  taally  aa  adrantagB  to  photography.  It  is  tkt  light 
that  b  tha  Ant  aad  fanaMet  taet  claBj  seeae  or  pietora— the  eoloor, 
theaeKoa.aadaaBtiaMatodbaflgOBHi  A  aerera  aataraliatks  raf nam  to 
altar  aad  emit,  tor  ahboaril  ao  dof^  arii^  introdaea  on]y  sbmII  erron, 
amlMtoie  la  tovoKad.  BalMlatbBtttanisno  oeeaaiaaorexaaMforit. 
Ha  mii^  BMke  OSS  of  malarfals  dmwa  feram  a  rariafy  of  oiparieaeea— a 
akad  from  this  day.  a  Bgow  ttam  that  Md,  a  tree  from  ya*  aaothortinM 
aad  pllaoe;  ho  aright  piaea  akalabw  togatbor.  akatdiea  lakaa  oadar 
aUogMbar  difcnat  air*amalnom  of  lUbt  and  ataioephera.  and  each 
akaldhaVMbaM^^rilMiallaelf:  holTwaaiating  m  ther  mnat  of  im 
pwariBHaMarly  biharmoBfoaa,  he  wooU  hare  done  far  better  to  have 
rtatfad  aad  axpraeeed  the  beaoty  of  aaah  aoUeet  aa  It  appaalad  to  him 
oomloto  la  aatora. 
w.  BraM  ffoiioaaa  to  ssait  all  natnral  appaaraaoM  by  drawing  on 
;  a  naollaotion  of  oaa  aaeae  and  ebjoat  apon  qiate  a 


different  one.  Sorely  be  most  see  that  the  "  choice  and  exquisite  appear- 
aacee  of  nature " — bis  own  expression— are  too  good  to  be  falsified  by 
wfaat  is  termed  idealising.  Again,  the  perfection  that  Mr.  Gale  finds  ia 
Tamer's  Storm  does  not  lie  in  any  exaggeration  of  natural  phenomena, 
nor  in  any  impossible  piecing  together  of  the  characteristics  of  one  kind 
of  storm  with  another.  It  has  its  effect  becanse,  and  so  far  as,  the  im- 
preesion  aiade  npon  ns  by  natural  appearances  ia  spiritedly  reproduced. 
There  is  so  much  of  this  rare  quality  in  much  of  Turner's  work  that  keen 
plaaanw  ia  derired  ftoa  it,  ia  spite  of  some  exaggerations  and  inae- 
eaiaeiea.  Something  lam  TSgoe  than  claims  for  empha!:i.t  and  the  ex- 
altatiea  of  natoral  iraagea  mast  be  adranoed  before  justification  for 
painting  from  anythinK  bat  nature  can  be  admitted.  The  artist's  work 
alwi^  falls  slioit  of  his  impre.siiipns  received  from  nature.  He  has  nerer 
girea  as  fnlly  aa  ttiey  impress  him  the  pathos  of  human  life,  the  radi- 
anee  of  tlie  momiag,  the  glory  of  the  sunset.  When  be  has  achieved 
this,  when  be  baa  snceeeded  in  seizing  for  us  one  tithe  of  the  splendour. 
the  awcetnem  of  natore,  ooa  aingle  aspect  and  expression  of  the  human 
faee  parfeetly,  as  we  ovrselTes  know  nature  and  lid'  commonly,  it  will 
then  lie  time  to  talk  of  improrement  and  exaltation  of  natural  images, 
and  to  proceed  to  inrent  new  combinations,  which  are  to  "  surpass  in 
deligbtfalneas  the  real  images." 

I  see  no  reaaon.  then,  why  photography  ahoald  not  be  aaed  to  express 
oar  impression  :<  of  natural  seeoes  as  well  as  any  other  black  and  whito 
motbod.  (1  hare,  of  coarse,  all  along  intende<I  that  colour  should  be 
kept  oat  of  any  oompariaoo.  The  want  of  colour  places  a  method  alto- 
geloer  upon  an  inferior  lereL)  Worked  under  the  aame  oondition  as  the 
eye,  or  under  oonditioas  as  nearly  approximate  as  possible,  nothing  gires 
so  tratbfnl  a  record  in  drawing  as  photography ;  and  nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  when  the  proper  means  are  need  and  the  requisite  knowledge  is 
poaawaarl  by  tha  pbotogimpher,  gires  ao  delicately  oorrect  a  relation  of 
ioBM.  It  is  to  the  proner  am  of  the  proper  means  at  |beir  disposal  that 
phutogiapben  still  aaaa  stfaaaloting.  Tbemoetfanportkntof  these  means 
are  aneb  as  aw  diraolad  to  aaeoring  the  proper  light  effect  and  relations  of 
light  raloM,  and  Uioaa  whieh  give  the  ibcnaaing  and  relaUre  interests  of 
tlie  sobjeet.  In  photography  the  subject  of  foons  has  altogether  orer- 
shadowed  the  more  important  matter  of  tone,  for  no  one,  except  Captain 
Abo^,  haa  glTsa  this  latter  any  neientitic  attention.  It  is  impossible 
now  to  go  into  the  subject  of  means  and  methods,  but  it  is  worth  while 
aoting  that  sobm  of  the  simplest  facts  of  light  are  overlooked  by  photo- 
gnnphBW  who  havo  bean  gwwmod  by  untrue  and  mialeading  conventions 
aad  do^Baa  wwHiaiaing  gradation  and  brillianoy.  For  instance,  the 
iiaBMJtj  far  points  of  the  deepeet  black  is  insisted  on,  in  order  to  give 
seopa  (or  aa  loag  as  poaaible  a  seriea  of  stepa  op  to  points  of  white,  re- 
gardlam  of  the  Met  that  tbia  black  is  generally  moeh  too  black  for  the 
porpoee  in  band.  A  little  aaperiment  would  allow  how  light  outdoor 
ahadowa  dioald  be  as  a  rota.  For  instanee,  the  darkest  shadow  out  of 
doon  aaaa  at  a  little  diatoaoo  is  lighitr  than  the  ahadow  side  of  a  -while 
curtain  <«  a  room.  Cooaequantly  it  is  of  first-rate  importance  in  land- 
■eapa  ptotuies  to  keep  the  ahailows  light  To  repeat  the  impression  of 
ootdoor  light  the  whole  picture  must  oe  luminoos,  and  not  neavy  and 
dark,  as  is  the  effect  of  the  ordinary  style  of  developing  and  the  use  of 
albumenised  silver  paper.  Further,  the  ahadowa  when  the  sun  shines  are 
lighlar  thaa  whan  no  is  obeoured.  Or,  again,  there  is  the  elementary 
oMaBBalto»^|l?at  maay  objeeto  seen  againat  the  blue  sky  come  light  on 
daifc'  ~TBb  pliolographer  has  been  so  aoonatomed  to  obtaining  a  blank 
white  sky  on  a  blue  day  in  bis  prints  that  he  arrives  at  a  conviction  that 
this  i*  correct.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  is  related  in  the  journals  that 
the  early  photographan  prided  themselves  upon  their  beautiful  whito 
skies,  and  would  have  no  others. 

In  regard  to  focossing,  again,  there  are  similarly  misleading  conven- 
tions which  prevent  the  free  and  general  use  of  the  fall  powers  of  photo- 
graphy. We  still  hear  repeated  the  doctrine  ttiat  minute  definition  is 
the  distinotive  quality  of  photography,  and  that,  therefore,  this  should  bo 
made  the  most  of  in  artistic  work.  Even  if  it  were,  it  would  be  KuQicient 
answer  to  this  that  such  definition  is  not  the  distinctive  characteristic  of 
tttinp.  But  definition  is  no  more  the  distinguishing  feature  of  photo- 
grwhy  than  is  exaggerated  panpective,  or,  indeed,  want  of  definition  that 
H  affusion  or  softaaaa.  TUa  depends  npon  the  instrument  used.  Wo 
an  told  that  in  any  broad  treatment  by  focus  we  are  imitating  the  natural 
eharaotaristies  of  a  certain  school  of  painting.  It  might  with  e<iaal  (croc, 
or  no  force,  be  alleged  that  thoae  in  favour  of  minut*  definition  are,  in 
their  sharpist  tendencies,  apcing  the  characteristics  of  the  old  miniature 
workers.  Whether  in  painting  or  photography,  it  is  purely  a  matter  of 
the  instrument  used  and  Uie  use  made  of  it.  In  the  one,  either  a  fine 
point  or  a  broad  brush  may  bs  used ;  in  the  other,  the  optician'a  idea  (a 
acientUle  aspect)  of  perfaetion  in'  a  lens  is  surely  not  expected  to  sway 
thoae  bent  on  giving  asthstio  pleasure.  Every  one  has  seen  that  so- 
caliad  mathematical  accuracy  is  not  necessarily  artistic  truth.  Nothing 
but  what  observation  or  science  con  establish  can  be  adopted  as  a  prin- 
ciple by  a  naturalistic  photographer.  That  the  eye  with  one  point  of 
sight  sees  in  different  locus  near  and  distant  objaota  ovary  one  admits  ; 
within  what  limits  and  with  what  differentiation  is  not  ao  clear.  I(  mora 
observation  and  feeling  are  of  any  weight,  I  ahoald  say  that  in  sonio 
subjects  the  relative  intoieata  are  given  beat  with  considerable  differentia- 
tion, and  in  others  the  affect  on  the  mind  ia  best  gaiucil  by  general  dif- 
fusion. I  am  aware  that  this  is  somewhat  opposed  to  the  very  forcible 
argument  in  favour  of  one  point  of  eight  for  focns  aa  for  perspective  in 
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•ny  picture,  but  in  many  instances  the  difference  of  effect  in  the  two 
treatmenU  does  not  appear  important,  and  is  by  no  means  easy  to  dis- 
tinguieh,  even  by  expert  observers. 

A  not  unimportant  consideration,  bearing  in  some  measure  both  upon 
the  matter  of  values  and  definition,  is  the  printing  medium  employed.  I 
find,  in  the  newest  extra  rough-surfaced  papers,  very  excellent  and  dis- 
tinctive qualities,  in  respect  particularly  of  breadth  and  luminousness. 
Some  extraordinary  objections  have  been  taken  to  the  results  on  these 
papers  as  not  being  photography  because  they  bear  resemblance  to  wash 
drawings  ;  and  one  gentleman  finds  in  tliis,  and  the  character  of  diffrac- 
tion photographs,  an  opening  of  tlie  door  to  any  and  every  kind  of  brush 
work  upon  the  print.  But  the  answer  is,  first,  that  there  is  no  aim  to  get 
wash-drawing  appearance;  and,  secondly,  all  the  process  is  pure  photo- 
graphy. Both  the  photographer  and  the  painter  have  the  same  aitn,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  if  printing  upon  the  same  papers  produce  similar 
results,  for  photographic  deposit  more  resembles  painted  surfaces  than 
any  other  method.  Both  work  in  tones,  or  shades  of  moiiochrome,  and 
both  may  be  worked  upon  any  medium  which  promises  to  give  more  truly 
and  more  effectively  our  impressions  of  natme.  It  is  certainly  very  re- 
-fresliiiig  in  its  audacity  to  be  told  that  because  photographers  have  con- 
sented to  smirch  the  fair  name  of  their  art  by  the  general  use  of  albu- 
menised  paper  and  small  stops  therefore  this  is  to  be  its  character  for 
«ver.  In  some  respects  the  use  of  these  rough  papers,  which  are  only 
now  likely  to  become  general  for  artistic  work,  constitute  one  of  the 
greatest  advances  yet  made.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  rough  paper 
will  not  make  a  bad  picture  good  or  great,  but  it  will  do  this :  It  will 
make  all  the  difference  to  the  majority  of  educated  spectators  between 
interested  observation  and  contempt.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  the  printing  medium,  as  far  as  the  credit  of  artistic  photo- 
graphy with  the  critical  public  is  concerned.  There  is  almost  as  great  a 
-snperioiity  for  most  subjects  in  the  new  platinotype  paper  over  the 
ordinary  platinum  surfaces  as  there  is  between  these  latter  and  silver 
printing.  This  quality  of  the  printing  has  more  effect  upon  the  casual 
tasteful  observer  than  any  other  quality  of  the  production.  The  defective 
printing  medium  has  obscured  the  qualities  of  photography.  The  effect 
■of  prints  upon  such  papers  as  I  allude  to  at  once  shakes  the  superstition 
of  honest  critics,  who  have  hated  photography  for  its  hardness,  vulgarity, 
:and  untruth.  These  extra  rough  surfaces  1  consider  the  best  printing 
medium  that  has  been  introduced,  not  excepting  reproduction  of  the 
negative  upon  a  copper-plate  or  photo-etching.  Unfortunately,  the  diifi- 
culties  in  the  way  of  quick  production  must  probably  leave  the  field  of 
commercial  publication  to  the  photo-etching  process.  This  leads  me  to 
say  a  word  in  comparison  of  photography  with  other  black  and  white  pro- 
■ceaaes.  It  is  admitted  to  have  very  justly  been  the  death  of  line  en- 
graving. We  have  heard  much  about  the  interpretation  of  a  painting  by 
the  engraver  in  black  and  white  ;  but  both  painter  and  public  who  wish 
to  see  retained  the  original  quality  of  the  work  must  prefer  a  photogravure 
to  the  hard,  formal,  and  unnatural  character  of  the  line  engraving. 
Photography  has  pre-eminently  more  of  painting  qualities  than  any  other 
monodironie  process.  Take  etching,  for  example.  WTiich  is  the  better 
adapted  for  reproducing  natural  effect — photography  or  etching  by  line  ? 
Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton,  in  his  standard  work,  Etchiui  and  Ktchcrs,  com- 
pares etching  vrith  other  arts,  and  finds  the  superiority  of  etching  in  its 
power  to  express  form,  a»d  in  its  freedom,  precision,  and  power.  He 
admits  that  "  perfect  tonality  is  very  difficult  in  etching,"  and  that  other 
arts  are  better  in  the  representation  of  clouds.  He  recognises  that  the 
brush  is  better  than  the  point,  because  lines  do  not  exist  in  nature,  but 
he  contends  that  painting  is  not  quite  so  well  adapted  to  the  expression 
of  transient  thoughts.  How  does  etching  compare  with  jihotography  in 
these  respects  ?  I  venture  to  think  even  less  favourably  than  with  mono- 
chrome painting.  Photography  is  not  specially  limited  to,  nor  compelled 
to  emphasise,  facts  of  form.  It  gives  form  by  means  of  tone  against  tone, 
and  that  is  the  best  means  of  rendering  it,  and  its  truth  of  form  is  un- 
-eqoalled.  In  regard  to  tone,  it  is  equal  to  any  other  black  and  white 
process,  not  excepting  mezzotint,  to  which,  indeed,  it  is  often  superior  in 
respect  of  delicacy  of  gradation.  This,  of  course,  only  refers  to  photo- 
graphy osed  at  its  best.  We  are  considering  its  powers,  not  the  average 
of  its  productions.  The  crude,  ignorant  workmanship  that  is  so  common 
is  no  fair  test  of  its  capabilities.  For  instance,  let  it  be  admitted  that 
there  are  great  difficulties  in  a  large  range  of  subjects  in  respect  of 
rendering  their  relative  light  values,  and  the  ordinary  practitioner  very 
.larcly  takes  any  trouble  to  overcome  them. 

Further,  then,  every  observer  knows  the  perfection  of  photography 
onder  suitable  conditions  of  light  as  regards  transient  action  and  effects, 
and  in  nothing  more  than  cloud  forms  is  the  delicacy  of  its  tonal  dis- 
crimination sliown.  But  Mr.  Hamerton  would  say  that  all  this  technical 
perfection — even  if  he  admitted  it — is  useless,  inasmuch  as  the  camera  is 
ucapable  of  what  he  calls  "idealisation  of  natural  form,  emphasis  in 
llines,  and  concentration  of  natural  light  and  shade."  These  very  vague 
<inalities  are,  to  him,  the  artist's  especial  and  peculiar  work.  As  I  have 
aheady  treated  this  matter  to  some  extent,  I  will  here  only  refer  to  the 
etchings  in  Mr.  Hamerton's  book  for  an  example  in  illustration  of  my 
-argnment. 

Some  of  the  finest  etchings  in  the  work  are  photographic  in  character 
—using  photographic  in  the  best  sense  of  giving  true  tone,  drawing,  and 
""°f  °**°^°es8.  without  any  playing  with  facts— such,  for  instance, 
as  that  by  Rembrandt  (Rembrandt  Drawing),  those  by  Lalanne,  and,  in 


part,  that  by  Whistler.  Referring  to  the  Whistler  etching  of  Billingsgate, 
Mr. Hamerton  notices,  with  just  appreciation,  the  observant  work  in  the 
buildings  on  the  quay,  and  he  refers  to  the  harmony  in  the  festoons  of 
the  converging  cables  of  the  boats  as  approaching  poetical  synthesis.  I 
should  prefer  to  call  the  rendering  of  these  festooned  cables  a  bit  of  most 
natural  analysis.  It  is  the  result  of  close  observation,  with  a  marvellous 
power  of  expressing  the  leading  facts  exactly  as  we  know  them  and  as 
Whistler  saw  them.  The  exquisite  pleasure  that  this  bit  of  the  drawing  gives 
is  due  to  the  natural  way  in  which  the  impression  of  ropes  forming  long 
curves  away  from  the  eye  and  dipping  in  the  stream  is  reproduced  with  a 
simple  touch.  In  short,  it  is  artistic  truth — the  truth  that  the  artist 
wanted,  unencumbered  with  local  facts  of  which  he  would  not  be  con- 
scious save  by  scientific  examination.  This  is  true  imitation,  an  exact 
bitting  off  of  the  leading  fact,  a  power  thought  to  be  easy  and  mechanical, 
but  one  as  rare  in  graphic  as  in  literary  art.  Photography  may  never 
have  yielded  such  subtle  and  exquisite  analysis  as  this,  and  as  the  sug- 
gestion of  heaving  water,  but'  photography  has  yet  to  get  its  Whistlers, 
and  it  works  in  a  manner  very  different  from  etching.  In  the  same 
etching  it  is  strange  that  there  should  be  such  evidence  of  slovenliness 
and  want  of  observation  in  the  character  and  the  form  of  the  boats, 
which  are  egregiously  unlike  any  vessel  ever  found  at  Billingsgate  or  else- 
where. Perhaps  this  would  pass  for  exaltation  of  the  natural  images 
with  Mr.  Hamerton,  but  it  would  be  painful  to  those  educated  by  observa- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  objects. 

Mr.  Hamerton  would  have  conferred  lasting  credit  upon  his  insight  had 
he,  against  the  rigid  prejudices  of  the  time,  been  able  to  recognise  the  just 
claims  of  photography,  and  had  he  included  for  comparison  in  his  book, 
The  Graphic  ATt!s,'a,n  example  of  photography  at  its  best.  Others,  at  any 
rate,  are  now  able  to  see  its  power  for  expression  of  artistic  feeUng,  a 
power  budding  under  naturalistic  influences  and  a  more  severe  scholar- 
ship in  the  technique  of  the  art.  If  the  power  of  expressing  artistic 
impressions  by  photography  is  impossible,  then  must  all  the  work  of  the 
naturalistic  school  of  painters  be  excluded  from  the  pale  of  graphic  art, 
for  theirs  is  confessedly  "  an  honest  attempt  to  paint  what  they  see,"  and 
photography,  artistically  employed,  has-the  same  aim. 

Concerning  photographs  bearing  somewhat  the  naturalistic  character, 
that  is,  with  truth  of  tone  and  suppression  of  unnatural  detail,  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  hear  it  said,  "  Oh  yes,  they  are  artistic  enough,  but 
they  are  not  photographs."  Such  is  the  domination  of  conventional 
views.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  some  of  our  friends  are  prepared  to  accept 
this  view,  and  we  have  an  ingenious  suggestion  that  as  there  are  painter, 
etchers  so  there  should  be  painter-photographers,  a  name  to  be  accepted, 
I  presume,  either  on  the  lucus  a  non  lucemht  principle  that  all  painting  is 
rigidly  excluded  from  their  plates  and  prints,  or  to  proclaim  that  they 
gladly  admit  the  soft  impeachment  that  their  photographs  are  guilty  of 
looking  like  sepia  drawings. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  will  now  only  say  in  conclusion  that  it  is  such 
work  that  has  been  most  instrumental  in  breaking  down  the  widespread 
prejudice  against  photography  as  an  essentially  mechanical,  harsh,  and 
vulgar  medium  for  anything  like  artistic  expression,  and  that  it  is  in  that 
direction  we  shall  have  to  look  for  its  elevation  to  its  proper  jilace 
amongst  foremost  black  and  white  processes.  It  is  from  no  mere  formula 
of  fuzziness  or  definition  that  the  best  work  derives,  or  can  derive,  its 
quality  ;  but  from  the  acquisition  of  artistic  facts  by  observation  and  ex- 
perience, facts  of  light,  the  limitations  in  black  and  white  work,  the 
relation  of  light  surfaces,  orthochromatics,  relation  of  objects  in  respect 
of  focus  or  mental  interest,  study  of  form,  action,  and  typical  character, 
the  use  and  appUcation  of  lenses,  knowledge  of  the  subtleties  of  develop- 
ment with  the  relation  of  exposure  thereto,  and  the  study  of  the  quali- 
ties of  printing  processes.  This  is  no  question  of  months,  but  a  matter 
of  years,  before  a  man  can  hope  to  see  clearly  what  it  is  he  wishes  to  ex- 
press, and  move  freely  in  expressing  his  impression.  We  need  not  be 
discouraged  that  unnatural  "  exaltations "  and  combinations  are 
impossible  to  us.  The  quaUty  of  naturalness  will  tell  in  the  long  run. 
Men  will  weary  of  emphasis,  and  graphic  artists  will  leave  past  history, 
archasology,  and  fiction  to  literature  or  scientific  drawing.  The  keenest 
a;sthetic  pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  the  spirited  truthful  rendering  of 
character,  whether  in  face,  figure,  or  landscape.  The  things  of  to-day 
will  be  of  deeper  interest  to-morrow.  As  Emerson  says,  "  It  is  in  vain 
that  we  look  for  genius  to  reiterate  its  miracles  in  the  old  arts ;  it  is  its 
instinct  to  find  beauty  and  holiness  in  new  and  necessary  facts,  in  the 
field  and  roadside,  in  the  shop  and  mill."  The  scope  of  photography  is 
extended.  Nature  will  never  go  out  of  fashion.  Prejudice  will  fade,  and 
even  one  generation  ahead  will  find  the  value  of  photographic  portraiture, 
if  it  be  natural  and  permanent,  as  it  may  be.  The  prospect  is  worthy  of 
work,  devotion,  and  sacrifice,  and,  in  our  enthusiasm,  we  may  be  forgiven 
for  indulging  visions  of  a  time  when,  with  truth  and  nature  as  its  watch- 
word still,  photography  shall  have  taken  to  itself  such  glorious  attributes, 
that  with  fewer  limiting  conditions,  our  every  impression  of  the  visible 
world,  light,  colour,  action,  and  form  will  come  within  its  scope  to 
express.  George  D.ivison. 

DISCUSSION. 
Mr.  Dallmeyer  said  this  paper  would  be  welcomed  by  every  cue  interested 
in  tbe  progress  of  photography.      Mr.  Davison  had  gone  beyond  most  in  sug- 
gesting that  it  might  surpass  all  other  forms  of  art  in  black  and  white,  but  he 
(Mr.  Dallmeyer)  regretted  that  he  had  not  spoken  at  greater  length  on  the 
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optkilMpcotaftlMqaatloii.  Be  wu  gbd  to  find  tlut  Mr.  DaviwD  iMwd  all 
Ui  tbwriii  OS  MbaiHiaa  to  irfawra,  and  idmitteil  that  natonliatic  idcaa  most 
te  MlifMt  to  KiMtile  iBTHtitafam.  Tliey  bad  bcud  aimilar  viewi  before 
btm  Or.  EnMnoa,  who  owteaUd  that  what  be  called  natoraUiitic  locuadog 
WW  a  panllcl  to  tka  hipwloii  prodoead  oa  the  eT*  in  ordinary  riaion.  It 
«M  mU  that  aaar  pbotogrqihaa  rliliii  sharp  dalaition  as  the  main 
chMBCter  of  pholai^mphr,  and  that  wm  ^piU  true,  beesaaa  ao  other  proosM 
«««U  give  that  when  desired.  The  optica's  effort  was  to  obtain  the  highest 
d^pee  of  aeenaey  posaible,  and  the  objeetaf  tbr  natualistie  school  seemed  to 
ba  to  so  atiliaa  the  Ism  ss  to  throw  the  pietue  a  little  oat  of  focus,  and  thns 
teitate  what  was  eaaa  by  the  eye.  A  gnat  deal  hitd  hr«n  said  about  the  in- 
tndBcliaa  of  spherical  aberration  into  leMsa  -  <  end ;  but  even  if 

that  ww»  daae,  It  would  be  a  qaestion  wketli'  .y  an<l  definition  no 

gi*«a  veold  be  traa  la  tooe,  aad  it  woold  he  for  iiiui'>nii<4  on  the  subject  to 
daeUa  whether  the  affKt  voaVd  be  as  pool  in  that  mpect  as  that  obtained 
wHhaa  apUaatlelaBssoMewbatoatorbNa.  In  any  case,  if  sphsieal  aber- 
rstiaa  were  introdnced.  It  maat  b«  eeaaMat  with  other  leqwlieneata,  eorer- 
tag  power,  flataeaa  of  Md,  aad  so  oa.  Bt  vonid  soffast  to  those  who  wUMd 
to  piodaea  attlstte  aficta  tlw  ase  of  donhlt  backs,  giriagtoeneplstatbeflBest 
dabttlM  they  eoald,  aad  tbaa,  after  Aminr  the  fceoa,  ariag  the  other 
doable  back  aad  eeapaiiag  the  reealt-  -tioa  showed  that  in  the 

■ithod  of  ^'•■-■'■g,  it  wa<  kpartnre  which  g^re  the 

aphasis  of  raryiag  pbM%  •  "  :  to  the 

rtaiaa.     U  Om  IIiihiiimI c  '.raal,tha 

Iridaa  Oat  voaU  be  vary  mack  gNBl*  ..■  ^'jm.,.^,^u  tltaa  if  It  were  at  a 
i;  thaf!Hth«aCaaflti>icctwasthe  Iwswasit  aflected  by 

icf 

Mr.  MfWJ.  said  Mr.  Dariaoa'a  pi^  was  a  plea  far  the  application  of 
imprsaaiaoM  fnUags  or  aataiatlatk  iJaciplce  to  utkOe  pbotognphy.  Ue 
had  qiokaa  tmapvataly,  aad  witkort  aBaggcratioe,  of  the  coarMtioaalism 
aad  symboUaa  faaad  la  sarlieraelMalitf  ait ;  bat,  adaittli«  tha  bsaatlaaof 
tha  modaa  mslhoda,  «•  aiaat  baam  «f  trtatiag  tha  wiadaai  of  ^«>  with 
caataapl  la  tha  graphfe  arts  la  ia  VlemtaR,  ia  paiatiiv  aa  la  poetry,  it 
woald  ba  leag  hafaa  the  asafaalieadli  the  symbolical,  aad  tha  iamgiBatire 
«<n  thr«liatotlMbadip«aadaalliylac«l  byahaolata  tmth  aad  raalisat. 
Waa  Ihara  to  ba  aa  pleasara  ia  readiag  sacb  warfca  aa,  for  example,  those  of 
that  Ughly  taaaglBatln  writer  TWopkik  GeuUsr  r  Oaght  thiy  to  give  a 
bigh«  noBsMentinn  to  Mark  Twala's  impfeaaiaaist  deacriptions.  accurate 
thieagb  they  wars  r  la  paiatiag  alao^  ««•  the  worth  of  U.  F.  Watts  or  of 
Baraa  Joosa  to  ba  iHsialaanl  as  wiatiag  in  the  BT^hest  expreasloB  of  art  f  He 
had  anKh  sympathy  wtth  tha  aaaer  aebnoli  of  art,  and  eapceially  in  their 
to  ph^agrapby  ha  eomridMad  tb«r  tnflneoce  aahopefbl;  but  to 
itheaawttwwaataaaeaKjrtoiseryaaddsineiatetheoU.  The  ia- 
ef  tha  baffamtoairt  aekaol  «ae  fiiaiag  poaad  f*«7  day,  area 
the  Fhfltattea  pabUe,  aa  might  t«  seea  evta  ia  periodical 
maabalad  Utentaia.  Laak  tt  Jri'tt-y.  ui.l  llarptr,  tha  OrmpMe,  aad 
tiM  nmttrmimi  ClirhiM  aoahma ;  aad  the  •Irawl^a  la  these  periodicals, 
by  1\»waahsad  aad  Beraard-hrtiUca.  for  iaataaask  They  were  like  waah 
dMWiaviia  s^ia  :  ragaa,  sanMlH%  oat  of  ibcaa^  WooU  the  pablie  delight 
iaihaailfthatrtaala  badaalbaMpadaaUytniaedloappneiatatheail  In 
pkalaraphy,  alee,  the  Impremlnaht  arheol  bad  takaa  boU  of  the  pablie  to  a 
te  gnalar  axtaat  tbaa  adminra  af  the  old  ittyle  would  cars  to  adaUL  It 
wiaaalaltagilbaraqpMliMofkta^'thoaKhthathadagnatdealtowith  it. 
Whh  npad  la  aoaeaalloaaHNs  ptalagiaphy  is  aa  ait  which,  aiore  than  any 
oUmt,  had  a  rl^l  to  ilimial  to  ba  lam  trammelled  It  waa  Iqr  iu  owa  oatun 
abeady  eo  bend  by  ■arbaalral  rHtrktioas  that  ia  erery  direetion  ia  which 
ItcaaUpoMibiyeaeapeaomaeh  thamorelikfljr  was  it  tosbow  itspower.  That 
the  rsriTal  ia  photografky  had  aa  yet  prodacnl  any  great  work  it  wouhi  be 
hardy  to  sieert,  bat  the  pnmias  ft*  the  future  waa  my  graat,  and  he  felt 
cartaia  that  time  oaly  waa  waatlag  to  pmlacc  l^om  tha  atndeats  of  to-day  the 
MtMaofthetatani 

Mr.  W.  E.  Dmmuil  said  U  seaaMl  to  him  that  the  aignmenU  in  faronr 
ofbfanlaglaaphotagfBph  wen  faaadul  ea  ooe  or  two  radical  miscooeep- 
ttaaa.  ThT*-rtTi — rfirmtbiMrii  — iilagi  nflbi  nnnl  "ihsiii."  i  lilili.  In 
Iha  ansa  of  phetopaphy,  amaat  watMeanwl,  sad  waa  quite  compatible  with 
nftama  ;  bat  a  paiater,  whaa  ha  aaed  tb'  w.irti,  rrfrrrwl  to  eontnstad  nuases 
a(  Ugbt  and  shade  with  aeeeataated  nn>;t  '  -.  lie  hari  heatd  a  photograph 
eoadeaaed  by  a  paiater  aa  toa  shan  I'hically  it  was  aotshar]) 

at  aU.    This  potat  was  Otastrateil  .  .niersoo's  picturee,  called 

Aarfqr  ITaraal  PkalapapUcally,  the  >l»ri-'<t  part  of  it  was  the  rardnroy 
tiaaaan  of  tha  maa  ritllag  oa  tha  gronml :  tlina  were  very  well  definerl, 
tbaogb  soft ;  bat  than  waa  aanthet  por-  -  -'irh  a  painter  would  call 
sharp,  where  tha  seytha  aad  the  ana^  h'  rea  cut  agaiiMt  the  sky, 

Bdat  dark  had  heavy  la  loaa,  theia  «m  >trast    This  part  of  the 

aowerv,  aat  phatagcapkk*  >iot  in  focua  that  is.    It 

by  Dr.  Frnmiii,  aad  ba  i'  it  to  he  eadoraetl  by  Mr. 

that  photogiaphic  ihaipai,  bsc  'laUil  that  ia,  ero{diasised  the 
part  of  the  pMara  whsn  it  exiated,  aad  caus«<I  it  to  be  regarded  as  the  lead- 
Im  Ihaaw  of  Ike  plelaia,  If  tkia  via  so,  the  corduroy  trousers  must  be 
'  1  apoa  as  tka  tbami  af  tka  ftetmrn,  but  if  this  detail  did  not  hare  this 
,  krt  tha  akarpMaa— aatag  tka  ««ad  ia  s  |>ainter's  seaae  of  the  scythe 
taaiB  tttnH  tha  aky  did  liiufcn  a  contraat  of  light  and  shade,  he 
jTBe,  _ 


woaU  Hks  a  n^W  to  this  argaaMat  I 


1  fine  deflaltloa.    The  next  mlacoa- 


ception  arose  from  a  confusion  as  to  the  extent  to  which  we  saw  various 
objects  out  of  focus  at  the  same  time ;  and  on  thU  point  it  would  have 
been  better  if  Mr.  Davison  ha<l  been  a  little  more  definite.  If  you  looked 
at  an  object  a  few  inches  off,  and  at  another  niauy  yards  awny,  you 
could  not  see  the  two  simultaneously  with  any  distinctness ;  but  if 
the  nearest  object  were  some  thirty  feet  away,  another  object  at  any  greater 
distance,  but  in  the  same  part  of  the  field,  would  not  require  any  i>er- 
oeptible  alteration  of  the  eye  to  get  it  in  focus.  To  what  extent  tlie  eye 
diffarentiateil  objects  at  a  distance,  and  how  far  the  lens  in  a  camera  could  do 
the  same,  depended  on  tlie  size  of  the  diaphragm.  It  was  the  absolute  size  of 
the  diaphragm,  not  its  jiroponiou  to  the  length  of  focus,  which  gave  objects  at 
different  distances  the  same  amount  of  distinctnexa ;  and  it  followed  that  to 
imitate  the  e^ect  on  the  eye,  the  to|>  should  be  the  size  of  the  opening  iu  the 
iris,  say  oae-eigbth  or  sometimes  one-fonrtb  of  an  inch,  .\gain,  to  produce 
effect  without  fine  detail  in  a  photograph,  and  in  a  picture,  yon  stood  on 
totally  different  ground.  In  a  photograph  it  only  required  care  in  focussing, 
a  Tsry  small  stop,  and  a  long  exposore.  The  painter  did  not  introduce  detail 
whkh  at  viewing  distanca  would  not  be  observed,  but  neither  was  such  detail 
ohsarrad  in  the  photograph  at  viewing  distance.  The  painter,  by  a  few 
tooohaa,  coal<l  give  the  eharactrristic  form  to  angles  or  leaves  which  the  out^of- 
foeoa  laaa  could  not  If  it  were  a  little  out  of  focua  all  angles  became 
rooadad,  aad  thus  the  whole  effect  of  a  branch  of  a  tree  or  foliage  was  gone. 
Tka  moat  Impiiaiinnlrt  painter  would  not  represent  angular  forms  by  circles, 
bat  wooU  pot  ia  a  fcw  nkaiailiiiilli  touchea  whieb  would  give  the  form.  He 
eoald  not  aae,  awraotw,  that  the  appropriation  of  the  term  "artistic  "  to 
photegnpka  eat  of  ibeaa  waa  fustified.  It  might  b«  that  artists  did  not  give 
audi  fine  definitiona  gaamally  as  a  photograph  would  give  on  its  best  plane, 
but  they  generally  gave  batter  definition  throughout  than  a  photograph  would 
at  any  part  except  that  specially  focoasad,  nnlaaa  very  small  topa  wore  used. 
Alma  Tadama'i  pictures  had  been  mentioned,  and  ha  remembered  that  it  had 
beaa  said  that  that  artist's  paintings  ware  almost  a^  aharp  as  a  photograph. 
Aa  a  mattar  of  (act,  they  were  much  sharper  than  a  photograph  of  the  same 
subject  the  tame  sIh  eoald  be  obtained,  except  on  one  pUne,  and  that  was 
characteriatie  of  painten  gaaenlly.  Ue  fully  recognixeil  the  artistic  character 
of  Mr.  Davison's  work,  bat  tlraagbt  it  would  be  still  IjetU-r  if  he  would  use 
smaller  lUaphiagma  and  give  belter  ilefinitioo  generally— in  most  coses  cer- 
tainly. He  did  not  look  opon  him  as  at  all  an  extreme  advocate  of  bliirriag. 
To  insist  oo  blofriog  gaaenlly  seemed  aa  reasonable  aa  to  say  that  every  artist 
ahaoU  taiah  his  painting  by  going  over  it  with  a  badger  brush  to  give  it  artisUo 
siiftaiai. 

Mr.  J.  Fi.ntrHn  MoixTox,  Q.C,  F.R..S.,  said  he  took  great  interest  in  this 
suliject,  though  he  was  quite  ignorant  of  tlie  technique  of  the  art  He  cared 
nothiag  for  tha  means  people  used,  but  a  great  deal  for  the  effects  they  pro- 
docfd,  and  looked  at  the  matter  (kvm  the  point  of  view  of  the  British  public, 
who  Iraew  aooMthing  of  tha  pleasure  of  art,  and  wanted  to  see  which  of  the  two 
rival  schools  coold  give  them  most  of  thst  pleasuni  He  sympathised  with  the 
reader  of  the  paper,  who  claimed  for  photography  a  place  amongst  the  means 
of  artistic  production,  and  if  photography  did  not  come  forward  Imldly  and 
make  the  claim,  it  woold  never  receive  its  proper  recognition.  He  agreed 
largely  with  thoee  who  said  that  the  best  srt  teacher  was  nature,  but  he  could 
not  see  that  there  was  any  naceasary  exdusiveneaa  iu  regard  to  the  production 
of  art  in  iaithful  Imitation  of  nature.  He  valued  more  highly  the  production 
■-a*«gM^nind  fiUol  with  poetry  and  imagination  than  the  most  ]>erfect  copy  of 
tltSf^motUul  bit  of  natore.  It  was  only  bigotry  to  suggest  that  you  could 
geTno  beaaty  except  by  Imitating  those  things  which  by  chance  or  design 
caam  together  in  nature.  Photography  was  absolutely  debarred  (torn 
imaginative  art,  but  there  was  uo  reason  why  it  should  not  do  as  valuable  work 
in  that  department  which  want  ■tmight  to  nature.  It  could  not  claim  a  high 
plaaa  manly  for  its  accniscy ;  if  it  only  gave  an  accurate  catalogue  without 
ealUag  op  the  aaaodatiOBS  bdongiiiK  to  the  subject  it  was  not  artistic.  That 
WM  what  photography  had  been  content  with  too  long,  and  from  that  reproach 
persona  like  Mr.  Davison  ware  trying  to  rescne  it  The  question  was,  were 
they  going  the  right  way  ahoot  it  f  He  felt  sure  that  a  man  did  not  get  nearer 
to  nature  by  blurring  a  good  picture.  Ue  did  not  l>elieve  people  did  see  things 
blurred,  unless  they  wera.ahort-sightol,  aad  then  they  sought  the  aid  of  the 
optician.  Many  jMople  laemetl  to  think  that  a  picture  which  was  blurred, 
either  by  rough  paper  or  bad  focussing,  was  a  step  in  the  way  of  art, 
but  he  could  not  agree  with  them.  It  waa  not  more  beautiful,  and  certainly 
was  not  more  like  nature.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  phstographs  were  not 
quite  the  right  sort  of  thing.  There  was  a  painful,  obtrusive  accuracy  about 
them  which  did  not  look  like  nature  ;  but  it  waa  not  to  be  got  rid  of  by  blur- 
ring, which  waa  only  a  trick.  They  iinderrat«I  the  sensitiveness  of  the  eye  to 
light,  and  tha  paeaUar  paralysis  ofthe  optic  nerve  which  came  from  bright 
light  We  did  not  aia  those  startling  contrasts  of  light  and  dark  except 
moinentarily,  then  the  excessively  bright  light  was  dimme<l,  and  thus,  though 
the  former  were  not  blnrred,  the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  became  blurred 
very  rapidly,  because  the  eye  couM  not  tolerate  them.  Tliis  could  be  seen 
very  well  in  looking  at  a  fine  sunset.  Taking  the  ]>icture  which  had  bees 
referred  to,  be  did  not  think  the  conluroy  trousers  would  have  a  brightnesa 
which  would  fatigue  the  eye,  but  some  of  the  brighter  points  of  the  jiictore 
would  fade ;  aad  he  rather  thought  the  real  defect  in  the  old  ]>hotographs  was 
that  they  ware  too  faithful  in  recording  tha  contrasts  of  light  and  shade 
rather  than  that  they  gave  the  outlines  too  sharply,    Ue  did  not  think  there 
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wu  »ny  short  cut  to  artistic  truth  1)y  taking  up  any  trick  which  was  in  th» 
nature  of  a  defect  The  tradition  of  too  harsh  an  effect  might  bo  broken  by 
passing  through  this  stage  ;  but  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Davison,  and  those  wli  o 
synipatliised  with  him,  would  rest  there.  No  one  with  real  artistic  taste  would 
^ow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  mere  imperfect  work. 

Mr.  JoRM  Leighton  said  he  read  a  paper  thirty-seven  and  a  half  years  ago 
In  that  room  upon  photography.  Sir  Charles  Eastlake,  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  presiding.  Photography  was  then  f  etting  a  stjong  child ;  it  was  the 
day  of  waxed  paper  and  box  cameras.  Collodion  had  not  been  invented,  and 
photographers  were  all  trying  to  get  away  from  haze  and  effect,  and  to  produce 
maps  and  detail,  by  stops  and  over-focussing.  Photography  was  then  pure  in 
one  sense  ;  touching  was  unknown,  and  the  effect  obtained  was  that  of  nature, 
and  as  such  of  value  ;  now,  all  blemishes  and  wrinkles  were  stopped  out,  until 
a  sort  of  tj'pical  wax-like  image  was  obtained,  flattering  to  all.  He  recollected 
a  most  laudable  attempt  of  Mr.  Smee,  F.R.S.,  to  produce,  by  binocular  per- 
spective on  one  plane,  a  picture  by  taking  buildings  by  a  moving  camera,  and 
he  (Mr.  Leighton)  applied  the  same  system  to  portraiture.  During  the 
taking  of  the  picture  the  camera  was  shifted  backward  and  forward,  this 
produced  more  or  less  haze  upon  those  parts  in  front  and  behind  the  plane  of 
vision.  In  nature  no  two  planes  of  vision  can  be  seen  at  once,  though  the  eye 
can  Hash  about  and  make  one  think  so.  Impression  is  the  one  vision  that 
should  be  the  happiest,  the  [broadest,  and  the  most  characteristic.  Photo- 
graphy ran  art  much  closer  now  than  in  1853  he  thought  possible,  whilst  .is  to 
action,  it  had  settled  many  problems  of  infinite  use,  perfectly  unkno^vn  to  art, 
which  worked  by  instinct  alone. 

Mr.  Phiup  H.  NKW.MAN  said  ha  had  always  endeavoured  to  maintain  that  in 
the  hands  of  am  artist  the  camera  might  be  made  a  means  of  expression,  the 
artist  seizing  upon  some  phase  in  nature  to  photograph  which  lent  itself  most 
directly  to  pictorial  treatment.  He  saw  no  necessity  for  tampering  with  such 
a  picture  optically  by  putting  any  parts  of  it  out  of  focus,  or  straining  the 
perspective  in  any  way.  The  camera,  after  all,  was  the  most  meclianical  of  all 
artistic  appliances,  and  should  not  be  used  to  effect  results  more  easily  obtain- 
able by  pencil,  chisel,  or  graver.  It  had  its  own  special  inSlier  and  advantages, 
its  greatest  boast  being  its  faithful  delineation  of  detail.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  those  who  desire<l  to  obtain  an  intellectual  impression,  or  sketch,  by  the 
roundabout  method  of  photography  were  practically  throwing  away  a  tangible 
and  literal  substance  for  an  intangible  if  intellectual  shadow,  in  trying  to 
imitate  the  function  and  object  of  another  art.  Impressionist  results  in  photo- 
graphy were  exaggerated  as  much  as  possible  by  printing  on  very  coarse  paper, 
which  was  in  itself  a  mistake  ;  as  grain  or  rough  surface  in  works  of  art  was  a 
matter  of  scale.  The  reduclio  ad  abmrdum  of  printing  a  carte-de-visiie  on  very 
rough  paper  would  prove  this  at  once,  without  dwelli»g  on  the  fact  that 
Gerard  Dow,  Teniers,  and  Tan  der  Heyde  did  not  paint  on  coarse  canvases. 
Impressionism  in  photography,  by  its  abnegation  of  detail,  involves  an  amusing 
paradox,  and  might  be  looked  upon  by  some  as  a  craze  of  the  moment,  but  the 
position  of  photography,  and  its  growing  value  to  the  masses  as  an  art  teacher, 
required  it  to  be  treated  seriously.  Much  as  he  atliuired  Mr.  Davison's  work 
in  general,  he  thought  his  new  departure  was  on  wiong  lines,  for  he  could  not 
see  that  the  highest  attribute  of  one  art,  photographic  or  otherwise,  lay  in  its 
more  or  less  [imperfect  imitation  of  another.  All  artists  will  atlmit  that  the 
greatest  use  of  photography  was  as  a  handmaid  to  art,  and  all  would  recognise 
her  services.  But  the  art  of  photography  lay  in  the  choice  of  subject,  which 
nioxt  bemade  or  arranged  irrespective  of  lens  or  focus. 


ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  INVISIBLE  IMAGE.* 
When  we  speak  of  "  the  darkened  product "  we  are  talking  of  the 
Bubstance  of  which  the  visible  image  is  formed,  therefore  we  are 
practicaUjr  thinkins  of  the  acUon  of  light  upon  pure  or  impure  salts 
of  silver,  isolated,  dry,  and  in  greater  or  less  bulk,  or  in  suspension,  or 
in  solution.  If  we  have  never  prepared  pure  silver  salts,  then  we  cer- 
mnly  never  darkened  these  nor  obtained  "  images  "  from  them,  there- 
fore we  will  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  pure  salts  in  all  that 
we  are  now  about  to  mention,  as  that  concerns  only  the  colour  and 
Chemical  behaviour  of  "  darkened  products,"  otherwise  images. 

Ap  /.— Daguerre  noticed  th<it  his  film  of  iodide  of  silver  (on  silver 
or  mlver  oiide)  darkened.  Precipitates  of  Agl  also  darken.  So  do' 
papers  impregnated  with  Agl.  So  do  wet  plates.  So  do  "washed 
emulsion  plates, so  far.  Solutions  of  Agl  throw  down  dark  nre- 
cipitates.  '^ 

A^  5r  — Dry  plates  darken.  So  do  paper-supported  films.  So  do 
precimtates  of  Ag  Br.  Ammoniacal  solutions  of  Ag  Br  throw  down 
a  dark  precipitate. 

Ag  a— Albumenised  and  sensitised  paper  darkens.  It  darkens, 
wet  or  dry,  washed  or  unwashed.  Obemetter  paper  darkens,  wet  or 
ory.  1  recipitates  darken.  Solutions  throw  down  dark  precipitates. 
,..~.^  11?'—  ^"^^Tf  °'PP^  '°  solutions  of  this  salt  darken.  So  do 
paper,  albumen,  collodion,  gelatine,  wood,  &c.,-when  moistened  with 
K.    solutions  throw  down  a  dark  precipitate.  ^ 

•  Concluded  from  page  808. 


Many  organic  salts  of  sUver  also  darken  under  similar  circum- 
stances. 

Sutton  {Photo.  Notet,  1858,  p.  75)  says : — "  A  mixture  of  chloride 
and  nitrate  of  silver  in  a  test-tube,  without  organic  matter,  is  never 
bronzed  by  light.  Bronzing  always  indicates  the  presence  of  organic 
matter."  Now,  it  is  generally  conceded — and  whether  generally  con- 
ceded or  not,  it  is  a  fact — that  the  longer  a  powerful  light  acts  upon 
a  given  haloid  salt  of  silver  under  conditions  favouring  or  allowing  of 
reduction,  the  more  will  the  product  of  this  action  be  soluble  in  nitric- 
acid.  As  we  shall  see,  when  the  question  of  persistent  images  is  pre- 
sented to  our  consideration,  the  problem  whether  a  sub-"  organate  in- 
soluble in  sodium  thio-sulphate,  or  metallic  silver,  forms  the  nucleus 
essential  to  development,  or  whether  development  simply  depends  upon' 
the  "  allotropic  "  condition  under  which  the  substance  is  submitted 
to  the  "  multiplier,"  is  capable  of  very  considerable  simplification,  if 
we  can  say  definitely  that  the  motive  principle  depends  less  upon  the- 
product  formed  than  upon  its  normal  or  allotropic  nascent  condition. 
Nevertheless,  simplicity — the  essence  of  true  knowledge — insists- 
that  certain  standpoints,  won  by  able  experiment,  disputed,  besieged 
by  skilful  argument,  shall  either  be  shown  to  be  impregnable  or  unten- 
able. Now,  the  "  Committee  "  decided  (contrary  to  all  the  evidence^ 
we  think)  that  the  developable  image  was  due  to  the  incomplete- 
reduction  of  the  silver  salt,  while  Davanne  and  Girard  maintained 
that  the  complete  reduction  of  a  portion  of  the  film  was  necessary  to- 
all  development.  Monckhoven,  the  unbiased,  endeavoured  to  sho-w 
(Photographic  Nexcs,  1860,  p.  229)  that  both  might  be  right,  but  his- 
mediation  was  rejected  at  once  by  Hardwich  (the  dominator  of  tha- 
Committee)  and  by  the  Frenchmen.  Monckhoven  acknowledged  that 
at  a  certain  stage  Ag^Cl  was  formed ;  he  also  agreed  that  metallic 
silver  was  the  final  product  of  insolation.  Hardwich  denied  that  his- 
experiments  were  conclusive,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  employ- 
ment of  lenses  to  effect  the  final  decomposition  was  unfair  in  so  far 
as  heat  was  known  to  split  up  the  suD-salt  into  metal  and  normal 
salt,  whilst  Davanne  and  Girard  refused  to  accept  his  position  on 
physical  and  chemical  grounds,  asserting  {Photographic  Neics,  1860, 
p.  230) : — "  Evidently  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  from  these 
experiments  that  these  two  bodies  are  identical ;  but  does  it  follow 
on  that  account  that  they  are  sub  -  chlorides  ?  .  .  .  .  This  proof, 
drawn  from  the  physical  condition,  appears  to  us  to  be  in  no  way 
conclusive  ;  for  if  we  admit  a  mere  molecular  change  in  the  violet 
substance  obtained,  that  does  not  prove  that  this  violet  substance  is- 
a  sub-chloride  of  silver.  If  it  be  pretended  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
molecular  change,  hut  really  a  chemical  decomposition,  it  must  be 
admitted  : — 1st,  that  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  have  more  influence 
than  white  light,  since  they  conclude  a  decomposition  -which  three 
hours'  exposure  to  white  light  had  not  been  able  to  bring  about ;  2nd, 
that  the  decomposition  is  more  or  less  profound,  and  that  sub- 
chlorides  exist  of  every  degree  of  basicity."  Not  content  with 
advancing  this  unanswerable  argument,  they  go  on  to  show  that 
printed-out  proofs  on  salted  paper,  proofs  on  albumenised  paper,  and 
a  developed  negative  on  glass,  "  developed  with  sulphate  of  iron,  and,, 
consequently,  formed  of  pure  silver,"  all  disappeared  under  the  action 
both  of  concentrated  and  dilute  nitric  acid :  "  the  negative  proof  first,. 
the  positive  on  salted  paper  ne.xt,  and  that  on  albumenised  paper  a 
little  later." 

Hard-wich  (Photographic  News,  1860,  p.  253)  had,  as  we  have  said, 
objected  to  the  employment  of  heat  (through  lenses),  but  Monck- 
hoven's  exact  words  were  {Ihid.,  p.  230) : — "  We  see,  then,  that  all 
these  experiments  agree,  and  the  light,  in  acting  on  the  chloride, 
causes  it  to  undergo  a  conversion  into  sub-chloride.  But  if,  instead 
of  leaving  the  glass  for  three  hours  in  the  sunshine,  we  submit 
it  to  a  light  concentrated  by  lenses  or  mirrors,  or  otherwise 
leave  it  exposed  to  the  sun  for  several  days,  it  will  assume  a  grey 
tint,  and  the  film  will  be  completely  soluble  in  cold,  diluted,  nitric  acid." 
Since  then  the  bronzed  portions  of  an  ordinary  silver  print,  and  the 
"  grey  tint "  produced  by  the  prolonged  insolation  of  a  pure  film  of 
chloride  of  silver — for  Monckhouse  claims  to  have  worked  with  a 
pure  salt— are  both  found  to  be  more  soluble  in  nitric  acid  than  the 
less-reduced  mixture ;  it  becomes  an  important  point  to  decide  whether 
the  two  first-named  products  behave  similarly  towards  nitric  acid  on 
account  of  the  presence  in  each  of  a  quantity  of  reduced  metal,  or 
whether,  as  Sutton's  statement  would  lead  us  to  infer,  the  bronzed 
"  organate  "  is  yet  another  distinct  sub-salt,  posse.ssed  of  a  well-marked 
individuality.  Doubting  the  truth  of  Sutton's  dictum,  and  believing 
that  under  conditions  favouring  reduction  tlie  presence  of  an  excess  of 
a  soluble  silver  salt  from  which  the  metal  might  be  readily  thrown 
down  is  the  real  essential  to  a  bronzing  action,  the  writer,  in  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  performed  a  very  simple  ex- 
periment with  the  view  of  testing  the  trutli  or  falsity  of  the  finding 
that  "bronzing  always  indicates  the  presence  of  organic  matter."    A 
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<iiUBtitj  of  cmRftilly  prepared  chloride  of  rilrer  waa  dittributed  in 
tain  Ujren  on  a  number  of  microacop^-alide  gbuws  and  exposed,  pro- 
tected from  dost,  for  day*  and  week*  at  a  window  gixioft  on  tbe 
•OtttJi.  From  tine  to  time  a  dilute  wlution  of  nitrate  of  ailver  was 
UMltlr  poured  orer  each  precipitate,  and  when  the  film  hnd  acquired 
•■CciaBt  cohennce  it  waa  turned  over  and  tlie  f  reah  aorfaoe  treated  in 
Iheakiaeway.  Darbydaj  apoitionof  one  or  theotlier  waa  detaelied, 
TIB  And,  treated  with  nitnc  acid,  and  flnally  with  a  pinch  of  cooking 
•alt.  It  waa  not.  howerer,  dll  aftvr  Mreral  weeka"  tnatinent  that  anr 
of  hroiuinf  waa  nianifeated,  and,  mmultaaeoaoly,  a  palpable 
',  of  riber  diaaolred  from  the  weO-waabed,  darkened  product  bj 
nitrie  acid;  and  not  till  a  fortnight  afterwarda  did  the  bronzing 
beoMie  aalBeieatlj  atrou  to  he  mnaiiUkable.  When  thia  atage  was 
reached  a  propottioaatJy  laiKe  hoik  of  the  altered  anbatanoe  waa 
«TideBtl^  maand  hr  the  nitric  acid.  Vfe  cmiridw  ooraeWea  there- 
fote  entitled  to  conemde  that  bronsBir  can  oeeur  in  the  afaaenee  of 
'orgame  Mtar  ahhoiigh  tha  manifyiatinn  ia  gn*tly  facilitated  by  iu 
praa— w  and  to  hold  that  the  iiidMBaDre  or  diehroiam,  to  which  the 
tarn  "  brooxinfr "  baa  been  n*«^  indicatea  doC  an  "  oiganate  *  of 
aOver,  bat  muieor  leaa  isoUlaa  sMlMk  ailTer. 

WhOa  we  thsa  aver  that  BothiaghMbeM  mora  eoadnairely  proTed 
than  that  fight  under  certain  ciiciUMtHeea— that  iato  aay,  when  aaaiated 
by  the  preaaoca  of  hydrogen  or  anytUag  elae — completely  ndncaa  the 
«»••  ao^etfidal  partidea  r>t  a  film  eoapo««d  of  an  Inaolnble  and  a 
eolabb  atlver  aalt,  aad  think  it  highhrprobabla  that  the  dbeoloaratioa 
of  tfca  jmnt  for^  of  the  tStnt  kaltHe  ia  eaaenUally  dae  to  the  pK>- 
dnetioa  of  aatal,  and  can  aaa  ao  fMaon  why  metal  ahouU  not  be 
formed  feng  before  we  aee  it,  we  Beither  insist  that  we  are  entitled  to 
take  it  for  granted,  as  vet,  that  an  iaage  i«  deTclopable  aolely  beeauae 
■olecwlaa  ot  Metal  are  liberated  bom  the  vary  oatoet,  mot  to  deny, 
«?«■  far  a  OMMBcst,  that  there  aieatagni  in  thedarhaniaffdariag  which 
the  aihrcr  iMMt  ha  awridarad  to  tnn  in  an  allotTopie  n 


(Umn) 


NeTer- 
thalaai,H  aaat  ba  eoofaaHd  that  tka  behaviour  of  naaeont  alamenta  ia 
ftaniMlly  aliiiiwl,  aad  ia  not  to  ke  calcnlated  br  that  of  the  mote 
faiJiiar  type,  lade  ad,  rise*  Iha  force  reqnirMi  to  deeompoee  a 
,  ia  MeeaMrily  agtaetly  equal  to  that  wkieh  eauaed 
I  wmU  be  Tety  abMrd,  knowiqg  what  w«  do  of  the 
ratios  of  aaany,of  the  ef-—- —  ■-  if  one  form  into  aaothar,  if 
wa  wera  to  expert  tSat  elMWn'  -r  waa  constantly  endowed 

-with  the  aaae  {auiwiliaai     M-.^ .  as  it  ia  now  known  beyond 

aB  doabt  that  electrieal  aiinawliiM  attends  tlaa  inpaet  of  light  upon 
0aa  of  alTer  haloida,  witaa,  ia  aeeoidanca  with  both  diemieal 
tkaoriai^  balooen  is  Ubetated,  it  Menu  idle  to  auppoae  that  every 
piMOoaaasal  necaical  reaetioa  iaAeatet  the  formanon  of  a  definite 
^owpowaa  hitaarto  nakaown. 

Taa  eoaceptloa  that  the  aobstaace  forming  the  visible  image  ia  an 
osykaloid  ia,  in  ao  far  as  it  is  more  aciefltiic,  far  more  wortbr  of 
fespert  than  the  idea  that  the  colouration  is  due  to  a  aub-aaft  of 
sSver.  bat  ainea  at  best  it  treats  only  of  an  intermediate  product,  it 
allorai  a  leas  aatisfaclory  worldag  htp- 'thesis  than  the  free  metal 
theory,  which  is  eartainlty  tka  moat  oo'ntiatent  and  oompnhenaive  of 
anv  advaaeed  uf  to  tka  jaeaart  time. 

In  any  disenauon  of  tbe  natan  of  the  inviaiUe  "  image,"  we  reouiie, 
aince  we  mwt  uvaa  aaalogieally,  not  merely  to  soggest  the  prooable 
«ooi>tlt<it;.in  rrf  ^  rUble  baaga,  but  to  advanoa  some  reasons  for 
oofi'  <t  tka  aiatter  ia  bou  v,  nr  is  not,  theaame.  As  yet  we 


h^^ 


vond  tke  thoogkt  that  if  we  know  of  nothing  more 

-ra  fart  that  the  <lfr<>1<>pable  nneleua  is  invisible 

°  ima^re  i<  nnt,  U  anrthiog  but  aaflScient  grounds 

'lie  iilentity  of  their  consututioa. 

■y  liave  certain  characteristics  in 

frmn  a  iiugstire  to  a  positive  standpoint. 

■<  impnrtsDt  aimilaritiea  to  be  found  between  the 

'  the  effect  which  we  cannot  aee.    1st.  Tbit 

••HI  in  the  one  promotes  sensitivenesa  in  the 

-  'npaor  maltiplias  the  former  is  capable 

Electrical  M-paration  accompanies  the 

... .  ....  ;...;.:  a  daveloper.  lluou  Buibmkr. 


COPYO'O  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS  AND  SIMILAR 
OBJECTS  BY  MEANS  OF  ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 

'  '  iild  be  ao,  bnt  with  me  it  alwava  happens 
-  dasa  of  work  to  do  right  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  •»ii-n  b<u  iiixie  (iayliffht  aiista,  and  aa  it  frequently  Itappena 
that  SBch  comwiasiona  an  aJwaya  mquireii  in  a  harry,  recourte  iiaa 
to  ka  aada  to  sobm  ■sana  of  aeeoaiplisbing  tbe  work  by  artificial 
Uglt 


Quite  recently  a  very  large  amount  of  this  work  has  passed  through 
my  hands  in  the  way  of  making  lantern  slides  from  bo<m  illustrations, 
pen-and-ink  aketehee,  and  ))h(itograph8  for  lecture  sets — an  amount,  I 
may  say,  that  it  would  have  be«m  quite  impossible  to  have  overcome 
with  daylicht  in  the  short  time  allowed  to  accomplish  the  work. 

Ijist  winter,  when  making  some  experiments  in  another  direction,  I 
hit  upon  an  excellent  and  moat  simple  plan  of  doing  thia  work  both 
by  day  and  night  The  plan  is  so  simple  that  any  one  having  a  supply 
of  bonae  gas  at  command,  or  in  its  absence  a  couple  or  so  of  good 
paraAn  lamps  will  be  found  a  most  effectual  substitute.  To  those 
gentlemen  amateurs  who  are  engaged  with  buaness  care  all  day  long, 
and  who  tiferefore  take  an  exceptional  amount  of  pleasure  in  bgbting 
up  a  cigar  and  having  a  aHp  into  their  hobby  on  their  retirement  to 
their  homes  at  night,  tbe  plan  which  I  am  about  to  describe  offers 
eoDsiderable  attractions,  for  perfect  negatives  can  with  the  utmost 
certainty  be  made  from  cartoons,  photographs,  book  illustrations,  or 
other  simiUr  objects,  and  once  poeseaaed  of  those  nn^tives,  then 
follows  the  further  attraction  of  printing  fautem  slides  from  them,  ao 
that,  in  fact,  as  a  hobbv,  photogmphv  stands  only  in  an  emineody 
satisfactory  manner  all  tbe  year  rouncf. 

_  I  am  auite  aware  that  for  some  purpoeee  the  employment  of  collo- 
dion is  almoat  a  nne  qud  non  in  the  work  I  am  describmg,  and  when- 
ever  poaaible  I  invariably  use  it  in  my  working  in  preference  to 
gelatino-bromide.  But  most  excellent  results  can  be  obtained  with 
gelatine,  oaee  a  worker  enters  fullv  into  the  importance  of  the 
neeeastty  of  working  on  a  r>'r1atn  linn  tliat  yields  him  negatives  which 
are  strong  in  ooatrast,  and  which  will  permit  of  being  printed  so  as  to 
yiaU  dense  hbcks  before  the  high  lignts  get  TcUed  over  or  d^raded. 
Xo  doubt  aoeh  negativea  are  more  eamly  produced  by  means  of  collo- 
dion ;  but  where  nowadays  among  the  vast  army  of  those  who  practise 
photo^phy  aa  a  hobby  can  we  find  taose  who  know  anything  about 
oollodion  work  ?  Thia  being  ao,  need  not,  however,  deter  sucn  from 
undertaking  the  work  by  meana  of  bromide  dry  pUtes. 

There  is  no  great  diliiculty  about  it  if  gone  about  properly.  To 
enable  a  worker  to  set  about  copying  such  objects  one  of  tbe  first 
necessitiea  is  a  good  copying  board.  This  is  easily  procured  from  any 
joiner,  or  a  clever  wmfcer  can,  with  a  little  trouble,  make  one  for 
nimaeif .  Mine  consists  of  a  long  board  five  feet  by  twelve  inches  by 
three  inchea  deep,  at  oaa  end  of  which  is  hinged  two  legs;  this  per- 
mits the  board  being  elevated  at  one  end  when  required,  and  is  most 
uaefol  when  working  ia  daylight,  for  it  enablea  the  copying  box,  or 
whatever  else  is  bein^  copied,  if  transparent,  being  so  elevated  as  to 
work  into  the  sky.  tor  night  work  thu  ia  not  needed,  although  when 
any  one  ia  setting  about  maJcing  one  he  had  better  add  the  hinged  legs, 
for  sooner  or  later  he  will  find  them  useful  The  great  advantage  of 
tbis  copying  board  ia  that  it  enables  the  camera  to  be  adjusted  with 
much  ease  and  certainty  exactly  square  on  to  the  object  being 
cofiied,  for  by  means  of  Inea  ruled'at  various  true  distances  across  its 
surface  it  permits  of  the  camera  being  at  once  registered  exactly 
'W?S5*1*>  ^^  frame,  or  whatever  device  be  adopted  for  carrying  the 
picUua  that  is  abont  to  be  photographed.  Along  this  board  tbe 
camera  slides  qmti.'  nicely,  and  in  my  experience  it  is  not  necessary  to 
bind  the  camera  in  any  way  to  the  board  by  means  of  screws;  it  is 
quite  easily  held  firmly  in  poaition  when  drawing  the  slide  by  mei^ly 
prswing  one  hand  on  the  front  of  the  camera.  I  know  of  no  better 
support  to  carry  a  copyiag  board  for  night  work  than  a  good  kitchen 

The  next  point  which  a  bet'inner  might  feel  some  little  difTiculty 
in  is  tbe  employment  of  a  suitable  means  for  holding  the  cartoon, 
photograph,  or  whatever  else  is  being  copied,  in  position.  When  the 
object  to  be  copied  ia  simply  a  photograph,  or  aome  other  picture 
mounted  or  unmounted,  ana  not  bound  up  in  book  form,  there  is  no 
meana  ao  aim  pie  or  eaay  as  thu  iilacing  of  same  in  an  ordinary  printing 
frame  which  carries  a  sheet  of  clean  glass  free  from  scratches  or  flaws. 
With  such  the  unmounted  picture,  wh^ver  it  mav  be,  ia  held  firmly 
in  position  against  the  glais  by  means  of  the  ordinary  back  of  the 
frame  and  springs. 

Some  may  imagine  that  the  intervening  of  a  sheet  of  glass  between 
tbe  picture  and  the  laas  might  bave  a  detrimental  effect  in  the  way 
of  causing  a  want  of  aharpness.  Such  objections,  however,  are  purely 
fanciful  in  actual  practice— they  don't  exist;  and  not  only  will  it  be 
found  that  the  negativea  are  absolntely  sharp  when  proper  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  focussing,  but  that  an  actual  benefit  accrues  from 
the_  use  of  the  glass  in  the  way  of  overcoming  the  presence  of  the 
grain  of  the  paper.  Neither  does  the  glass  in  any  way  tend  to  cause 
the  presence  of  reflections  so  troublesome  at  times  when  copying 
objects  which  have  a  gUzed  surface.  On  the  contrary,  the  glass  ia 
just  about  the  very  best  means  an  openitor  can  erapliy'to  detect  the 
presence  of  these  troublesome  ghosts  when  tiny  are  prew-nt,  for  by  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  face  of  the  picture  it  is  at  once  seen  if  sucli  be 
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apparent,  and  -when  noticed  they  are  easily  removed.  Of  this  I  will 
have  occasion  to  speak  later  on,  when  I  come  to  describe  the  manner 
in  which  I  place  the  lights  that  I  copy  with.  No  one  undertaking 
this  work  ought  to  discard  the  use  of  a  sheet  of  glass  between  the 
object  being  copied  iind  the  lens,  even  should  it  be  only  placed  over 
the  pages  of  a  book  and  not  used  in  a  printing  frame  as  described. 
Whenit  is  required  to  copy  illustrations  bound  up  in  books,  then  of 
course  an  ordinary  printing  frame  is  not  deep  enough  in  its  rebate, 
and  some  other  means  must  be  employed  to  hold  the  picture  up_ ;  but 
an  ingenious  worker  will  not  go  on  long  before  some  simple  contrivance 
applies  itself  to  his  mind,  and  which  will  answer  his  purpose.  In  my 
practice  I  employ  a  box  frame ;  by  this  I  mean  a  frame  likea  printing 
frame,  but  one  having  a  very  deep  rebate,  and  which  carries  a  good 
stout  sheet  of  glass.  The  page  to  be  copied  is  placed  flush  up  against 
the  glass,  and  any  unequal  thickness  of  the  book  is  made  up  with  pads 
or  cards,  &c.,  till  the  back  of  the  frame  presses  equally  on  both  sides 
of  the  book  when  the  back  is  sprung  up  with  the  springs. 

When  using  printing  frames  or  any  other  contrivance,  it  only 
requires  but  a  very  little  practice  to  teach  the  worker  how  to  contrive 
some  simple  means  not  only  of  holding  the  picture  flat  and  square  up 
against  tue  sensitive  plate,  but  also  to  so  place  the  picture  as  to 
register  at  or  about  tne  proper  height  on  the  ground  glass.  One 
very  good  and  useful  hint  to  this  end  is  to  paste  or  gum  on  to  the 
ground  glass  of  the  camera,  exactly  in  the  centre,  an  ordinary  lantern 
mask,  for  when  such  is  truly  adjusted  so  as  to  register  exactly  correct 
on,  say,  a  3J  x  S|^  plate  when  inserted  in  the  carrier,  not  only  will  the 
worker  be  enabl«i  to  make  even  small-sized  negatives  with  a  certainty 
of  their  being  properly  registered,  but  when  using  larger-sized  plates  he 
will  have  as  good  a  guide  as  any  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  his 
picture  when  focussing.  A  little  careful  thought  to  such  minor  matters 
as  these  will  at  the  beginning  go  a  long  way  towards  enabling  a  worker 
to  work  with  much  ease  and  certainty,  no  matter  what  sized  plates  he' 
is  using.  When,  however,  copying  objects  for  the  purpose  of  finally 
making  lantern  slides  from  his  negatives  by  contact,  there  is  no  need 
to  employ  plates  larger  than  3j  x  S\ ;  and  when,  as  I  have  said,  the 
lantern  mask  is  so  placed  on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera  as  to 
exactly  coincide  by  register  with  the  plate  in  the  carrier,  there  will 
be  at  least  some  little  economy  practised  in  the  way  of  cost  of 
working. 

In  my  next  I  shall  describe  the  method  I  adopt  for  lighting  the 
objects  to  be  copied,  and  state  how  any  worker  can  with  ease  ng  up 
a  suitable  arrangement  in  any  house  having  a  supply  of  gas. 

T.  N.  Abmstbong. 


WHY  IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  BOCK  THE  DISH  DURING 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Whin  gelatino-bromide  dry  plates  were  first  introduced  commercially  in 
England,  and  when  there  were  but  few  rival  makers — either  two  or  three 
— one  of  these  declared  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  rock  the  dish  during 
development,  and  that,  indeed,  it  was  the  reverse  of  advantageous  to  do  so. 

Experience  soon  showed  that  this  statement  was  wrong,  and  it  has 
ever  since  been  customary  to  keep  the  developer  in  motion  over  the 
sensitive  film.  The  reason  why  this  is  necessary  has  been  explained  more 
than  once,  but  the  whole  of  the  explanation  has  seldom  been  given. 

At  the  time  I  refer  to — about  ten  years  ago— I  satisfied  myself  that  it 
was  not  only  an  advantage  to  keep  the  developer  in  motion  over  the  plate, 
but  that  it  was  a  very  great  advantage.  This  was  shown  by  exposing  a 
plate,  cutting  it  in  two,  and  developing  each  half  with  half  of  the  same 
lot  of  developing  solution,  keeping  the  dish  containing  one  half  of  the 
plate  in  motion,  and  leaving  the  other  at  rest.  The  former  developed 
more  quickly  than  the  other,  and  moreover,  even  after  a  much  longer 
development,  the  latter  still  appeared  thin  and  fiat  as  compared  with  the 
former. 

What  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  at  that  time, 
was  simply  that  a  developer  in  motion  naturally  acted  more  vigorously 
than  one  at  rest,  because  a  fresh  quantity  of  developer  was  continually 
being  brought  into  contact  with  each  portion  of  the  film.  This  is,  doubt- 
less, a  part  of  the  reason,  but  there  is  a  deal  more  reason  than  this. 

To  follow  fully  the  reason  why  the  use  of  a  developer  allowed  to  remain 
at  rest  results  in  a  thin,  flat,  and  sometimes  even  foggy  image,  we  must 
imagine  two  parts  of  the  film — one  that  has  received  no  light,  the  other 
that  has  received  that  amount  of  light  that  should  make  it  one  of  the 
densest  parts  of  a  negative.     I  suppose  the  developer  to  be  alkaline  pyro. 

The  action  on  that  part  of  the  film  that  has  received  no  light  is  simply 
nil,  if  the  plate  be  of  such  a  kind  that  it  does  not  fog  under  the  developer 
without  the  action  of  light. 

Let  ns  follow,  however,  the  action  of  the  developer  on  the  part  of  the 
plate  that  has  been  acted  on  by  light.  We  know  that  it  will  begin  to 
darken,  the  bromide  of  silver  of  the  film  being  reduced  to  metallic  silver. 
The  action  that  is  supposed  to  take  place  is  as  follows  :— The  alk.iline  pyro 
hag  a  strong  aftinity  for  oxygen— for  that  of  the  water  constituting  the 
solution,  as  well  as  for  any  other  oxygen.    It  will  not,  however,  decompose 


the  water,  unless  there  is  present  some  body  eager  to  take  up  the  hydrogen, 
of  which,  in  water,  there  are  two  atoms  for  every  one  of  oxygen.  This  is 
at  hand  in  the  bromine  of  bromide  of  silver  that  has  been  acted  on  by 
light.  Tlie  hydrogen  and  bromine  combine,  forming  hydrobromio  acid 
(HBr).  This  hydrobromio  acid,  however,  immediately  combines  with 
some  of  the  alkali  to  form  a  soluble  bromide — bromide  of  ammonium, 
bromide  of  sodium,  or  bromide  of  potassium,  according  to  the  alkali  that 
has  been  used — and  this  soluble  bromide  is  a  strong  restrainer. 

Now  see  what  state  of  affairs  we  have.  On  the  part  of  the  negative  that 
has  not  been  acted  on  by  lightWe  have  still  the  normal  developer  acting, 
whilst  on  the  part  that  has  been  affected  by  light  we  have  a  developer 
that  has  been  modified  in  the  following  way  : — The  quantity  of  pyro  has 
been  reduced,  the  quantity  of  alkali  has  been  reduced,  and  a  restrainer 
has  been  added.  Moreover,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  negative  we 
have  a  developer  acting  that  is  reduced  in  strength  in  pyro  and  alkali, 
whilst  it  is  restrained  with  bromide  just  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
light  that  has  acted  on  any  part  of  it.  In  these  circumstances  we  need 
not  expect  a  strong  or  brilliant  negative.  Such  is  only  to  be  had  if  we 
wash  out  the  restrainer  from  the  parts  that  have  been  most  acted  on  by 
light,  whilst  we  add  fresh  pyro  and  alkali,  and  this  is  only  to  be  done  by 
keeping  the  developer  in  motion.  Indeed,  a  more  vigorous  w,ay  of  doing 
this  is  to  continually  pour  the  developer  on  and  off  the  plate,  and  this 
will  be  found  a  good  way  to  develop  negatives  when  there  is  difficulty  in 
otherwise  getting  vigorous  results. 

In  the  case  of  plates — and  this  is  the  case  with  most — which  veil  more 
or  less  even  without  the  action  of  light,  this  veil  will  be  greater  in  the 
case  of  development  without  locking  than  when  the  developer  is  kept  in 
motion,  and  this  for  obvious  reasons.  Of  course,  the  result  is  a  still 
further  degradation  of  the  negative  developed  without  motion  of  the  dish. 

A  phenomenon  that  is  often  seen  in  the  case  of  plates  that  veil  some- 
what under  the  developer,  even  without  the  action  of  light,  whether  this 
veiling  is  due  to  the  plate  or  to  the  use  of  too  strong  a  developer,  depends 
on  this  fact,  that  immediately  darkening  begins  at  any  part  of  the  film, 
the  developer  absorbed  by  that  part  of  the  film  is  both  weakened  and 
restrained,  and  this  to  a  certain  extent  even  if  the  dish  is  rocked. 

The  phenomenon  that  I  refer  to  is  the  appearance  of  a  positive  image 
on  the  back  of  the  plate.  From  what  I  have  already  said,  I  think  the 
cause  of  this  will  be  evident.  Whenever  this  positive  image  appears,  it 
shows  that  development  has  been  carried  about  as  far  as  there  is  any 
good  of  carrying  it.  W.  K.  Bunio:*. 

— Wilson's  Pliotographic  Magazine. 


NOTES  FKOM  GLASGOW. 
There  has  been  a  most  extraordinary  increase  to  the  membarship  of 
The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photographic  Society 
this  season,  over  fifty  new  members  being  enrolled  since  the  com- 
mencement of  this  session  in  October.  This  Association  has  now  a 
very  large  roll,  the  largest  perhaps  in  the  United  Kingdom.  They  now 
find  it  necessary  to  hold  their  popular  meetings  in  the  theatre  of  the 
Philosophical  Society's  Itooms,  their  own  lecture  room  being  too 
small. 

On  Monday  evening  last,  Mr.  Ralph  Elder  entertained  the  members 
to  a  most  delightful  lecture  and  lantern  display  of  work  done  by  him 
in  conjunction  with  two  brother  workers,  Mr.  Morison  and  Mr. 
Taylor,  who  spent  their  holidays  together  last  year  on  the  Thames. 
Over  200  slides  were  projected  on  the  screen,  and  Mr.  Elder,  in  his 
own  happy  and  racy  manner,  quite  held  his  audience  in  raptures  with 
his  description  of  their  tour. 

The  limelight  arrangements  on  this  occasion  were  entrusted  to  Mr. 
James  More,  of  Whites,  and  was  conducted  from  beginning  to  end 
without  a  hitch,  in  this  respect  comparing  very  favourably  with  the 
utter  failure  made  by  a  stupid  operator  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
visit  of  Mr.  I'aul  Langc. 

The  Glasgow  Pen  and  Pencil  Club  held  one  of  their  enjoyable  social 
evenings  on  the  17th  inst.,  when  for  the  first  time  they  recognised  in 
a  way  the  claims  of  photography  as  a  fine  art  by  giving  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Lang  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  limelight  entertain- 
ments we  have  ever  witnessed.  Mr.  Lang  took  especial  care  to  screen 
such  photographs  as  were  congenial  to  the  artistic  taste  of  the  mem- 
bers ;  the  whole  entertainment  passed  off  with  much  iclat,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  Mr.  Lang's  judgment  for  the  selection  of  slides,  and 
also  on  Messrs.  White,  opticians,  for  the  admirable  manner  ui  which 
they  were  projected  on  the  screen. 


EDINBURGH  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBITION.— V. 

{From  a  Correspondent.) 

Exhibition  Lantern  Lectubes. 

The  second  Tuesday's  "  hour  with  the  lantern  "  took  place  on  December 

16  at  eight  o'clock.     Mr.  Bashford,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  stated 

that  for  this  evening  the  Council  bad  fortunately  succeeded  in  securing 
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what  b«  knew  would  prore  a  great  tiaat  (or  the  andienee.  Mr.  Beid.  of 
tflahaw,  wboae  fine  uiimal  itodias  the;  all  knew  from  the  examples 
(bowD  in  the  Exhibition,  woald  dispky  a  aelection  from  his  works  on 
the  lereen.  He  then  introduced  Mr.  Charles  Beid,  who  eommenced  hy 
itatiag  that,  like  many  others,  he  bad  commenced  as  an  amateur,  and 
M  hit  natonJ  tastes  led  him  to  the  stud;  of  animals  and  their  habits,  so 
vim  h«  began  with  tha  camata  be  aatnrally  took  to  try  to  represent 
them  and  their  habits.  It  was  a  gnat  mistake  to  suppose  that  you 
eeald  represent  animals  without  knovioK  a  great  deal  about  their  ways 
and  b*bita,  and  to  suooecd  with  them  at  all  required  the  exercise  of  great 
■atiwMM  and  watnhfnlnasa.  and  too  naried  to  get  acquainted  with  them  ; 
It  was  DO  use  soppostog  that  accidental  •kanoes  would  get  the  best  pictures 
ct  animals,  (or  tbay  meded  to  be  eantally  obserred.  He  then  proceeded 
to  show  two  fine  KTOopa  of  blaek-faaiA  rams,  which  ware  followed  by  a 
group  of  greyboonas.  and  another  of  lAat  he  called  miaoellaneoaa  dogs — 
a  group  embracing  mj  maoy  Tariatiw  The  nest  war*  wvaral  groups 
ol  swans  from  tha  immedtata  district— Doddingatoo  Loch.  He  was  ae- 
rrnnpanied  and  aaaisteil  on  tbe  o«.-casian  of  getting  them  by  a  friend  many 
o(  them  would  know,  Mr.  Matbieson,  an  old  offioa  baaier  of  this  Society, 
be  baliaiad,  and  tbe  day  was  not  Tcry  fromiging — in  fact,  before  they  were 
Sniahad  it  began  to  snow.  A  rary  aorioas  thing  be  would  notice  about 
"  thair  beasta  "  that  lived  near  Ug  towns — ibej  sasmed  to  know  qoita 
well  whan  it  waa  Bonday.  for  on  ttat  dar  tbay  would  coma  aoite  near 
and  ««•  very  laoM,  qaita  different  from  their  baUta  oo  tha  otnar  week- 
days. But  tbey  would  notice  that  oaa  of  tbe  slidaa  showed  a  pair  eri- 
dently  making  arrangemanta  tor  iinllim  among  tha  reads,  and  they  were 
got  quite  close. 

This  was  a  Ten  beantifol  slide  aad  a  fine  pictore,  tbe  peenliar  downy 
•hsoaetarol  tlia  daiiaala  white  laatbca  being  pertMt.  while  tha  sorroond- 
ina  mada  it  a  piatBN  irtiieh  most  ba  seen  to  ba  iMnaiaiad. 

FraM  Ihia  iit  <f  pietana  tha  laetowpaased  oatnoogh  TarioM  studies 
—Th*  Clfdf4aU  Pritt  StMllUm,Pt1mt  ef  H'affj,  being  aspadally good,  but 
io  w««  tniteys.  ponias,  and  8t  B«Mrd  dogs.  A  bona-shoaing  on  Dae- 
aide  might  rival  for  many  pointa  bMides  trathfulnass  those  of  Landseer 
and  Herring.  In  showing  ona,  a  wry  rare  bird  in  Scotland,  at  least, 
arhiab  iosnad  ooa  d  tha  lam  eoQMtion  of  tlie  Locds  Cecil,  friends  ot 
Of  Maifttia  at  Baliabory,  and  pniMMl  farman  han,  be  narrated  their, 
0*  hia.  Method  cl  eoBlritatiny  to  cm  of  the  now  popnlar  faaaaars  (or  tbe 
ImiMiiig,  or  pfoaaotica,  or  lUbi  tlWim  (rum  somsihing  or  otliar,  that 
ioMaad  cf  giVinc,  aa  is  naaal,  a  lobMription,  be  thraw  open  his  extensive 
grounds  and  cMlaetiona  of  aniwab,  which  were  hardly  equalled  any. 
wima,  at  a  prioa  whieb  waa  dtToUd  to  tbe  parpoeas  of  tha  bazaar,  an 
•sampla  wfaicn  might  oftan  ba  Wtowil. 

On  coming  to  ooa  d  Ua  pictoaa  of  geese,  ha  told  tha  aecidantal  way 
ia  whieb  this,  the  only  ooa  of  tfart  nature  in  the  seriea,  was  got  It  waa 
In  bi«  early  time,  wbao  his  ihatll  were  not  bv  any  means  so  perfect  as 
thaf  aia  now  mada,  nor  was  ha  so  fractiscd  in  bis  art,  and  after  a  lot  of 
dodging  aboot  altar  tham  ha  h»l  ast  down  the  camera  in  despair,  when 
by  soma  aeeideBt  tha  ahatt*  want  cA  without  hia  knowladgs  or  eonaant, 
aad  tha  tcaolt  was  tha  platwii  tbay  saw.  which  was  a  fine  one,  but  rather 
against  tbe  leetorar'a  earliv  atatmient,  which  only  prares  that  such 
gaaaral  dirta  moat  ba  tahsn  emm  anno  mIu.  AUaek  waa  the  title  of 
oaa  with  a  Skye  tsriar  haitMiBg  Bat  yelping  at  a  bedgahog,  which  had 
npolasd  all  other  aaa  bat  tUa  pm»  one. 

Altar  a  numbar  ol  other*  w«e  aasaed  throogh  came  a  group  of  grey' 
hooada  at  gaxe.  aad  bsn  Mr.  Baid  gave  tbe  soond  advice  never  to  tiy  t( 
f*t  ailtmals'  attaatioa  aiiaalad  by  making  any  soond  or  sign  too  near  to 
tbem :  lat  it  ba  a  bnadiad  yatda  away  if  poaaibla,  aa  was  dona  with  tliese 
dogs,  on  the  laaa  tt  a  hiS,  aad  that  attracU  their  attention,  and  keepa  it. 
Of  his  diffleoitiaa  with  tba  wild  aattle  in  Cadaow  Fonst,  ba  bad  also 
soma  pawky  ramadta  aa  to  tbsir  h^is  and  ways  of  meeting  and  dealing 
with  strangers,  in  oaa  iastaoea  ba  having  to  climb  a  tree  to  get  out  of 
their  way,  aad  being  priaooer  than  for  a  time.  An  excellent  example 
of  tha  Cbilliogham  mil  aaothar,  and  the  only  hard  left  in  Ilriuin. 
Earl  Derby  was  said  to  have  soma  at  Koowalc;,  but  I  am  not  certain  of 
this.  It  there,  thqr  have  been  Inasported,  and  are  not  indigenous,  as 
thoss  are  at  Cadaow  and  CbilUngham.  A  rather  corioua  picture,  taken 
near  the  laetoiar'a  aatlva  town,  TlBrifl,  in  Abardaensliire,  <a  a  horae  and 
cow  yoked  together  at  tha  pbingh  tdjs  a  ula  of  the  progress  of  agricalturc 
in  that  lagion.  And  ao,  with  qaaial  anecdote  and  an  occasional  sparkle 
ol  wit.  soeh  as  that  of  trying  to  get  a  retriever  in  tbe  act  of  drinkmg  at 
tha  village  well,  to  which  he  was  broatjht.  but  would  not.  "  Oh,"  says 
Ma maatiT,  -we'll  sooo  enra  tliati"  eo  be  was  taken  home  and  given 
watWwg  "  seat "  to  aat,  aad  brogritt  back  to  tba  same  plaea,  and  was 
glad  to  drink,  whso  tha  villaga  anUn  turned  on  tha  tap,  and  he  was 
caught  at  it  as  yon  sea.  In  all,  Ifr.  lUi  I  exhibited  about  ninety  slides 
froDi  his  pictarae,  which  comi^se  all  th«  domeeticated  animals — eats, 
pigaaas,  daaka,  cattle  ol  tha  weat  Highland  and  other  breeds,  meeU  of 
MEBtcra.  horaaa,  aad  doga,  and  ritaap.  K'lats,  and  donkeys,  as  well  as 
barrast  nam,  landaoapia  anlivanad  witli  cattle,  Aa. 

Tba  niptim  an  fMrally  lakM  on  wbola-jjdataa,  aad  if  judgment 
amy  ba  hawidaJ  itbmm  all  are  so  good,  the  slidaa  do  not  come  ap  in 
muity  to  tha  silvar  prints,  of  which  thwe  is  also  an  album  on  view  in 
w*  gMlariee.  Tbe  lantern  arrangHoants,  as  at  last  meeting,  were  ander 
tha  naaa«pmaat  of  Hr.  fiaiid. 
At  the  alow  a  vote  U  thanks  waa  pmyoaed  by  Hr.  Bashford  and  heartily 


TaxRE  seem  to  be  some  rather  litigious  individuals  in  the  Fatherland.  A 
short  time  ago  a  photographer  in  Hamburg  had  occasion  to  take  a  portrait 
of  a  young  lady,  \nthout  her  permission  he  exposed  one  ot  the  re.sulting 
photographs  in  his  window.  Soon,  however,  he  received  a  solicitor's 
letter  demanding  the  removal  of  the  photograph— a  demand  to  which  he 
promptly  acceded.  This  demand  was,  however,  immediately  followed  by 
another  for  the  payment  ot  18  mark  25  pfennige,  which  was  not  acceded 
to.  Five  months  later  an  action  for  2000  mark  damages  was  commenced 
by  the  young  Udy.    Query— for  what  ? 


Th«  threaUned  photographer  wrote  in  alarm  to  the  Berlin  Society  of 
Praetieal  Photographers,  who  have,  it  appears,  succeeded  in  reassuring 
him  as  to  tbe  probable  outcome  of  the  action. 


Hzaa  OnoiuB  AmcBCTz  still  appears  to  pursue  his  photo-zoological 
studies  with  tba  same  untiring  energy  as  formerly.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  ha  has  soceeaded  in  ad<Ung  to  his  remarkable  series  a  number  of 
moat  successful  pholooaphs  of  sea-^lla  and  barons  upon  the  wing,  which,, 
we  undaratand,  nave  been  of  considerable  value  In  throwing  fresh  light 
upon  the  mechanics  of  flight. 


Th«  firm  of  Messrs.  Riflarth  in  Berlin  introdnced  a  novelty  which  Liese- 
gang  in  his  Archiv  holds  up  to  the  imitation  of  all  whom  it  may  concern. 
They  have  taken,  namely,  to  nickel  electro-plating  ot  their  zinc-otching 
blocks.  The  coating  of  nickel  is  said  to  afford  excellent  protection  against 
the  action  of  the  atmoapbere,  and  altogether  to  render  the  blocks  much 
more  durable. 

Saxxt  FirOBEjrr  gives  a  curious  process  for  producing  coloured  photo- 
graphs:— Bristol  paper  Is  coated  with  silver-nitrato-collodion,  and  after 
drying  is  dipped  into  a  bath  ot  nitric  acid  and  exposed  in  the  moist  state 
to  light  until  it  toms  a  bloish  violet.  It  ia  thereupon  placed  in  a  four  per 
cant,  bath  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  When  dry,  it  is  exposetl  behind  coloured 
glass  (or  fifty  seconds.    The  fixing  is  performed  with  chloride  ot  iron. 


OLASOOW  INDU8TBLAL  EXHIBITION. 

AUATXI-R  PlIOTOOBAPBIO  SECTION. 

EMBOLDBincD  by  the  extraordinary  success  which  attended  similar  exhi- 
bitions in  Other  large  oantres,  such  aa  London,  Dundee,  and  elsewhere,. 
tome  of  Ulasgow's  East  End  magnates  a  few  months  ago  conceived  the 
idea  ot  getting  up,  on  a  very  large  scale,  an  industrial  exhibition  in  the 
East  End  ot  UUugow,  where  the  bulk  of  the  industrial  population  of  Glas- 
gow raeides.  A  goarantaa  fund  was  at  once  started,  which  soon  reached 
the  handsome  figure  of  30,(XK)/.  An  Executive  was  then  formed  and 
spacious  Imildings  erected. 

„ „ ,   __  ^.,  Itt  oonjanction   with   the  fine   art   section  an  amateur  photographic 

gave  tba  soond  advice  never  to  try  to~  TBjMlaa  was  includeil,  the  working  of  which  was  more  immediately  in- 
'        '  tmstad  to  the  following  well-known  local  amateurs  : — Mr.  Archibald 

'Watson  (President  of  tbe  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Photo- 
gaphio  Association),  Mr.  Hugh  Rtid,  .Mr.  WiUiain  Lang,  Mr.  Davia  Glen, 
ifr.  John  Ellis,  and  Mr.  B.  11.  DIdur.  And  considering  the  short  time  at 
their  disposal  they  must  be  congrutalated  on  the  excellent  collection  of 
photographs  they  have  brought  together. 

The  space  set  apart  tat  the  photographic  section  ia  very  suitable  for 
spoh  a  collection.  The  walls  have  been  specially  lagged  up  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  we  notice,  in  raqpect  to  the  manner  in  which  the  lagging  has 
been  coloured,  a  somewhat  fresh  departure  from  the  beaten  track.  The 
Committee  have  seen  fit  to  adopt  a  light  yellow,  or  canary  colour,  as  the 
tint  of  their  background.  This  extends  hrom  the  floor  to  the  top  of  the 
lagging,  a  distance  of  about  ten  feet,  above  which  the  walls  ore  tastefully 
adorned  with  shields,  scrolls,  antlers,  and  other  mural  decorations,  the 
intervening  wall  space  beinK  drn))ed  with  dark  maroon.  The  effect  is  very 
good,  and  reflects  much  cr> dit  on  the  gentlemen  named. 

Entering  tbe  outer  hall,  we  are  face  to  face  with  some  enormous  enlarge- 
ments, and  also  a  large  and  specially  fine  collection  of  Japanese  photo- 
graphs, exhibited  bv  Mr.  Garroway.  The  latter  arc  sure  to  be  a  centre  of 
attraction  during  the  course  of  the  exhibition.  In  this  room  one  is  re- 
minded of  the  old  Dsgnerrtotype  days  by  Mr.  McMillan's  large  collection 
taken  some  thirty-nine  years  ago. 

In  the  larger  hall  thne  is  some  exceedingly  fine  work  shown  ;  in  (act, 
the  Committee  must  be  congratulated  on  the  number  as  well  as  the 
'inality  of  the  work  exhibited.  Bight  handsomely  have  the  amateurs  of 
the  West  ot  Scotland  responded  to  the  appeal  made  upon  thorn,  nearly 
every  worker  of  note  being  represented.  In  tact,  in  several  notable  in- 
stances, wa  were  pleased  to  find  that  exception  had,  in  the  present  case, 
been  made,  and  ptotures  sent  in  by  those  who,  as  a  rule,  make  it  a  point 
never  to  exhibit.  Among  HUch  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Mr. 
Usorge  Mason  and  Mr.  Alexander  Bobb.    The  latter  gentleman's  picture, 
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Vornin,,  on  the  Lockay.  is  an  exceptionally  fine  production,  and  i>i  about 
iheCt  landscape  in  the  exhibition.  Mr.  Mason  Bends  some  charmmg 
[itUe  8tur°  wfch  vounK  workers  would  do  well  to  study  and  copy. 
Amma  Ihf  Dauit' and  Feeding  the  Chick;<  »ie  htHe  gems. 

Mr"  Archib»ld  Watron  is  represented  with  a  line  selection  of  prints  on 
Oberietter-s  paper.    Nearly  aU  his  pictures  have  at  some  time  or  other 

*^r  ^Tli'^mas  Taylor  sends  his  Killin  Studies.  The  centre  picture  is 
well  worthy  of  notice,  it  being  about  the  best  thing  he  has  done. 

Mr  David  Clark  sends  his  prize  pictures  also.  We  Uke  this  gentleman  s 
work  "immensely.  He  evidently  knows  how  to  think  out  his  subject  well 
before  exposing;  they  are  quite  a  study  in  the  way  of  composition.  We 
have,  however,  seen  better  prints  from  his  negatives  than  those  exhibited. 

Mr  John  Morison,  jun.,  comes  out  strong  in  hand-camera  work.  All 
his  pictures  bear  the  stamp  of  much  care,  and  are  really  very  clever 

''"Mr^'^Hugh  Bcid  sends  his  Irish  Studies.  His  sensational  picture  of 
The  Still  will  be  certain  to  attract  the  crowd.  Mr.  Eeid  also  shows  some 
good  examples  of  early  tUm  work,  and  his  exhibit  ia  interestmg  on  this 
Account.  .      ,         ... ... 

Councillor  Primrose  has  about  the  best  enlargement  in  the  exhibition, 
and  he  deserves  much  credit  for  Oiis  excellent  production. 

We  were  pleased  to  notice  that  the  ladies  of  the  West  of  Scotland  mt 
likewise  well  represented.  Miss  Burns,  of  Wemyss'  Castle,  who  is  an 
enthusiastic  photographer,  sends  a  tine  collection  of  Norway  pictures. 
Miss  Spiers,  Miss  Gibson,  Miss  Kobertson,  and  other  ladies,  are  well 

represented.  ,     ,,     ,       ,ji  x  • 

We  notice  also  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Alexander  Maedonald  has  contri- 
buted some  of  his  fine  views  of  Arran.  AU  his  pictures  bear  the  mark  of 
great  care  in  execution. 

Mr.  Frederick  Mackenzie  sends  a  good  frame  of  platmotype,  and  Mr. 
Elder  is  represented  by  his  Brittany  pictures. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Oliver  has  also  his  prize  .picture  of  U'aitinn  Jor  a  Nihhle, 
which  is  always  welcome. 

Mr.  Coulson.  Mr.  N.  Reid.  Mr.  Nelson,  and  very  many  other  local 
TTOikers,  have  contributed  much  towards  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 

The  hanging  has  been  carefully  done,  and  the  halls  are  well  lit. 


®ur  lEIiitsrtal  ^atU. 


PUOTOORAPHY      FOa      AbCHITECTS. 
By  F.  W.  MiLLfl.    London :  Iliffe  &  Son. 
"This  work  is  intended  for  those  who  are  quite  unacquainted  with 
photography,  and  not  for  the  experienced  architect.    Some  sound 
advice  is  given,  such   as  the  exercising  of  care  in  seeing  that  all 
developing  Wishes  and  measures  are  washed  after  use  and  put  care- 
fully away,  cleanliness  being  essential  in  photographic  operations.   The 
.camera  must  when  tilted  upwards  have  its  back  swung  round  until  the 
ground-glass  screen  is  perfectly  perpendicular.     But  what  does  Mr. 
Mills  mean  when  laying  down  his  "  rule  that  must  most  strictly  be 
adhered  to,"  \it.,  "  that  the  plate  muit  always  be  parallel  to  the 
tubjectf''     If  one  is  photographing  The  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  must 
the  plate  be  placed  perpendicular,  or  should  it  be  slanted  to  the  same 
inclination  as  that  edifice  H    Or  when  photographing  a  building  from 
the  comer,  with  which  of  the  wnllg  must  the  plate  be   placed  in 
parallelism  ?     We  confess  to  being  a  little  puzzled,  especially  as  we 
tind  later  on  that  he  recommends  the  "  cvlindrograph  ''  (or  panoramic 
camera)  as  one  useful  to  architects,  a  class  who,  we  should  imagine, 
would  be  its  most  violent  opponents  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
perspective  it  gives  to  buildings,  representing  horizontal  straight  lines 
as  curved.     But  it  is  in  the  chemical,  or  more  strictly  the  physical, 
chapters  of  liis  book  wliere  we  least  understand  the  author.    For 
example,  when  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  solarisation — a  subject 
that  has  sometimes  troubled  our  ablest  photographic  chemists — our 
author  says: — 

"  Solarisation,  or  reversal  of  the  image,  is  a  strange  chemical  action 
'  canned  by  the  continued  action  of  light  upon  a  photographic  plate,  which, 
after  a  certain  point  is  reached  in  the  formation  of  the  reflected  image, 
the  exposure,  so  to  siteak,  commences  to  '  nnexpose.' 

"  The  reason  for  this  is  at  the  first  blush  a  difficult  problem  to  solve, 
hot  upon  investigation  proves  far  simpler  than  might  be  expected. 

"  Solarisation  is  not  a  reversed  action  of  the  actinic  rays,  but  of  the 
developer. 

"  A  gelatine  film  upon  continued  exposure  to  comparatively  strong  light 
becomes  less  soluble  that  it  was  previously.  The  solarisation  which 
takes  place  upon  a  glass  negative  is  far  more  pronounced  than  if  it  had 
been  a  film  negative ;  this  is  owing  to  halation  taking  place  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  less  iodide  of  silver,  and  the  more  bromide  of  silver,  con- 
tained in  the  film,  the  more  it  will  be  present.  Such  parts  of  the  negative 
as  have  been  most  acted  npon  will  be  the  first  to  solarise." 


Whether  or  not  this  explanation  will  meet  with  acceptance  by  experts 
we  are  afraid  to  hazard  an  opinion. 

The  book  has  for  a  frontispiece  a  Woodburytype  print  from  a 
negative  by  the  author ;  but  either  the  print  has  failed  to  do 
justice  to  the  negative  or  the  negative  to  the  subject,  as  what 
we  presume  to  be  meant  for  trees  are  simply  black  masses,  totally 
devoid  of  detail.  Possibly  it  is  meant  as  an  illustration  of  what  the 
author  states  is  a  common  fault  with  beginners — not  leaving  the  plate 
long  enough  in  the  developing  solution.  We  do  not,  liowever,  find  it 
so  stated.  We  can  unreservedly  praise  the  printing  and  general  get- 
up  of  the  book,  which  sells  at  half-a-crown. 


RECENT  PATENTS. 


PATENT  COMPLETED, 
Imphovements  in  Optical  Lanterns, 


No.  18,583. 


Alexander  Hughes,  .IO,  Fenclmich-street,  London.— 
.Yoeember  20,  1890. 

Mv  invention  relates  to  that  class  of  lanterns  generally  known  as  "optical 
lanterns,"  such  as  those  used  for  projecting  views  upon  screens  by  means  of 
artificial  light. 

This  invention  is  particularly  applicable  for  lanterns  of  the  triunial,  biuuial, 
or  single  tyjie  used  lor  producing  dissolving  views. 

My  invention  consists  in  the  construction  auA  arrangement  of  the  lanterns  in 
triple,  double,  or  single.  Item  whereby  the  following  advantages  are  obtained 
over  the  lanterns  now  in  use,  viz. : — 

1st.  Wlien  triple  or  double  lantenis  are  u.sed  of  the  ordinary  description, 
only  one  set  of  lenses  with  condensers  and  lighting  apparatus  are  working  upon 
the  true  optical  centre,  for,  assuming  that  the  centre  set  of  lenses  is  the  one 
working  as  described  above,  the  lenses  of  the  upper  and  lower  lanterns  have  to 
he  inclined  to  the  other  lanterns  in  order  that  they  shall  project  the  image  upon 
the  same  part  of  the  screen  as  the  centre  lantern.  Tliis  is  usually  effected  by 
throwing  the  front  set,  or  objective  lenses  of  each  top  and  bottom  lantern,  out 
of  the  oj)tical  centre  in  relation  to  its  condenser,  causing  distoitiou  of  the 
picture,  and  destroying  the  sharpness  of  detail  on  one  part  or_other  of  the 
picture. 

These  evils  are  entirely  obviated  by  my  invention,  as  each  optical  system  or 
lantern  is  complete  and  independent  in  itself,  and  can  be  tilted  to  aiiy  con- 
venient angle  as  a  whole,  as  may  be  required. 

2nd.  Considerable  reduction  in  cost  of  construction  is  attained  owing  to  the 
simplification  of  design. 

3rd.  The  weight  is  very  greatly  reduced  and  much  less  space  occui'ied  by 
the  lantern  as  a  whole. 

1  carry  out  my  invention  in  the  following  manner  :^ 

Upon  a  stand,  preferably  the  top  of  the  box  within  wliich  the  lantern  is 
kept,  I  provide  two  stiff  uprights  of  metal,  wood,  or  of  any  other  suitable 
material,  which  may  be  round,  square,  or  any  other  convenient  shape. 

The  bottom  frame  or  baseboara  of  the  lantern  may  consist  preferably  of 
wood,  within  which  slides  a  second  frame  of  wood  or  nietal. 

Upon  one  end  of  the  baseboard  I  fix  a  supjiorting  frame,  holding  the  con- 
denser, upon  the  front  side  of  which  any  ordinaiy  arrangement  for  retaining 
tlie  slide  in  position  is  made. 

Upon  the  moveable  frame,  wliich  slides  within  suitable  grooves  on  the  base- 
boanl,  I  jirovide  an  upright  frame  carrying  the  objective  lens.  A  set  of  leather 
bellows  of  round,  square,  conical,  or  parallel  form  is  arranged  between  the 
frame  holding  the  objective  lens  and  the  frame  holding  the  condenser. 

Suitable  means  of  adjustment  are  provided  either  by  a  rack  and  pinion  move- 
ment, or  any  other  suitable  means  for  adjusting  the  I'ocid  distance  required. 

Tlie  light  box  at  the  back  I  preferably  form  of  charcoal-iron,  brass,  or  other 
suitable  material  of  a  dome  section  at  the  top,  the  slides  projecting  downwards 
and  overlapping  the  edges  of  the  bottom  frame  of  the  lantern. 

In  the  sides  of  the  overlapping  edges  suitable  slots  are  provided,  through 
which  screws  are  introduced  into  suitiible  holes  in  the  baseboard  to  retain  the 
light  in  position  when  placed  at  the  proper  distance  from  the  condenser. 

As  such  a  system  of  parallel  adjustment  is  set  up  between  the  condenser  and 
the  source  of  light,  1  attach  in  a  fixed  manner  the  lamp,  or  other  lighting 
apparatus,  either  in  the  shape  of  nn  oxyhydrogen  limelight  burner,  an 
electric  lamp,  or  lamps  burning  mineral  oils,  upon  the  bottom  plate  of  the  light 
}yox,  so  considerably  reducing  the  cost  of  the  lighting  apparatus  in  comparison 
with  that  used  at  the  present  time,  and  rendering  the  light  very  much  easier 
of  manipulation. 

The  light  box  is  made  so  that  it  sliall  overlap  a  projection,  which  is  carried 
on  the  frame  holding  the  condenser,  such  projection  l>eing  of  such  a  length  as 
to  allow  of  the  requisite  range  of  movement  to  comply  with  the  greatest  and 
smallest  distances  of  the  source  of  light  from  the  conden.ser  required. 

Upon  each  side  of  the  condenser  frame,  and  fixed  linnly  to  the  lantern  base- 
lioard,  is  arranged  suitable  fittings,  baring  set-screws  or  other  tighteuing 
arrangements. 

These  fitthigs  may  have  a  hole  passing  through  them,  and  are  thre.ided  over 
the  projecting  uprights  upon  the  top  of  the  box  as  hereinbefore  desi-riljed. 

These  fittings  may  be  so  arranged  to  the  sides  of  the  lanteni  that  they  shall 
turn  upon  a  pivot  in  such  a  manner  so  that  when  the  lantern  is  threaded  on  the 
apparatus  any  desired  angle  of  elevation  or  otherwise  can  be  given  to  the 
lantern  as  a  whole,  and  clamped  or  fixed  in  that  position  by  the  set-.screws  or 
tightening  arrangement  at  the  side,  as  hereinbefore  described  and  in  louj unc- 
tion with  the  brass  stays  hereafter  described. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  three  sep.irate  lanterns,  as  described,  can  lie  mounteil 
upon  the  upright  supports  so  as  to  form  a  triunial  lantern. 
Upon  the  frame  carrying  the  olgcctive  lens,  or  any  other  convenient  part  of 
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tba  bntmii,  I  pni*id«  ■uitsbl*  flttiB|i,  tanking  on  piroU,  into  whicli  raid 
fttiM*  engag*  trlr^-onk-  .•Ur>  or  gidde  rods,  atUelied  at  their  lower  ends  to  tlie 
iteDd  or  box,  wit '  mp  (cnwa  to  fix  tb«m  whaa  tiiiiut»d.    The  outside 

tab*  of  the  tele.':  may  bava  pippcn  or  otiMr  «aitafale  fixing  davice 

■nai^id  wUeh  siiui  gnp  tba  inrida  toGaa. 

Wkaa.  far  iMlanea,  the  lower  lantani  has  been  aUowed  to  rest  npon  the  top 
tiea  oFtha  aaraorting  stand  or  box,  ^  aaeood  lantern  can  have  its  angle  set  in 
rdatioB  to  the  lower  Untera  ra  aa  to  eonr  the  same  portioo  of  the  seraan,  and 
he  kept  in  that  position  by  the  taloacraie  atajrs  in  tha  noot.  The  aana  method 
ia,  of  ooane,  adapted  with  the  top  laniaCB. 

Great  taring  in  weight  is  sActad  fajr  aiN:  tha  baDowt  attachment,  which 
girta  Tenr  considerable  range  of  tha  ibcal  distaaea ;  again,  the  material  nsed 
M  moeh  nghtar  than  tha  taleaooiM  tabea  aanally  made  of  braaa  that  are  now 
wad  la  laateiBB,  and  wiiieh  make  the  Mid  lanteraa  rary  heary  in  the  front 
part,  ia  whieb  pa«t  there  is  ao  aapwrt  to  cany  soeh  we^t,  and  alw  occa- 
pyiag  eoBsidaabU  space  whan  packed  np. 

My  laalara,  wbca  raqairad  to  be  packed  away,  eloaaa  op  into  a  rery  small 
naoa  by  raeUag  it  in.  so  that  the  boat  SMs  ia  broo^  af^iaU  tha  ccodanser 
tama,  u  a  similu'  manner  as  aa  ofdiaanwlawB  eansnL 
•»  I  may,  instead  of  nsiag  tlis  aUding  fllHa  aagaciag  ia  groorea  ia  the  baae- 
board  for  carrying  the  frame  hoidiag  tha  ottjaetira  Masca,  aiTaage  two  tabes 
■ttsd  to  either  th*  baseboanl  or  to  thsftaat  ftaaa,  jparallal  to  ana  aaoUwr, 
aad  ao  anaagad  aa  to  slid*  wttUa  soUalk  sa< 


t  aocketa  wita  grimiiag  atiachmrat, 
I  of  parailal  ac|]aatai*Bt  for  the 


tbwi 

My  laatmi  aa  Una  dsacHbad,  win  allow  of  all  th*  variooa 
•flecu  sad  slidas  BOW  being  aaad  ia  th*  fifat  fono  of  lantern,  haiag  Mtad  to 
sad  woikad  ia  it,  aad  wiU  wUast  to  show  plctuta  froaa  tha  aoalkat  np  to  tha 


f^erttng^  of  &oc(ettr)E(* 


MKKTINOS  or  BOCIITIKS  FOR  NEXT  WBBK. 
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Bataby 


Oaada*  sad  East  ef  Beatkn.1 
OkMfow  Plate. 
LMdoaaad 
BrMoIaadW.at 


liaa  MolaLUt,  AUssanBlMt. 
T  Itsiai  jir5llii«i|ihiialfllali 


a  ikalognphic  Joaraak.  Tlie  pangnph  was 
iMd  Mt  acted  iUriy,  in  haarlaa  serecal  pspen 
I  tW  ftKU  qaastkm  without  baring  a  filler 


TH«  LONDON  AND  PROVHXCIAL  PHOTOOIUPHIC  AaflOClATION. 
DacvcBsa  1>,— Mr.  W.  E.  Debeahaa  ia  the  chair. 

The  Hox.  HBCTurrA»T  rateiad  to  a  nngiaph  raflaetiag  npon  the  ttir  dealing 
of  th*  Aasndation  that  had  aenbad  some  impottaae*  ttotu  haring  haea  r»- 

ptaMla«a*artlMb*tbr^kaon ~ 

toflka  i*et  tWt  tk*  Aaoektki 
of  aatt-F>awnalsB  twiJMtT  < 

supply  of  papers  dafcadlag  Um  eat<ir49eas  positka.  -Secretary  said 

that  be  bad  written  to  tba  nv«  wUA  ha<l  girea  pu  .is  impaUtion 

of  imhinaM  hr  neaatlH  taa  llsiHtlMb  ia  oat  ion,  aim  nxi  i|omt*d  oat  that 
th*  Vmmmkm  W  Mat  opMM  by  a  jq>er  by  Mr.  F.  Enritt  Anm  aa  admiirr 
Of  Dr.  SMngB'a  wtafai,  mad  that  V  tSara  were  not  mon  on  the  same  side  to 
rcbnt  tin  argaments  broacht  forwani  I'T  the  opponents  of  that  school  the 
AssodaMoa  was  aot  to  b*  NuMd.  Tbey  La<l  slways  alMiwa  themaelrta  readr 
to  gtv*  m  attaatir*  hMil^  to  both  stdas  of  the  qaestioa ;  fartbar  thaa  that  it 
WMMttkapiMlMBartlM  Aaaodaliaa  to  go. 

A  <|acBliao  ttom  tk*  box  was  raail :— "  ^^Hist  an  tb*  ipmlltiaa  aort  dasiTabb 
in  a  laatem  nlijtrti**  '" 

Mr.  T.  y.  Knr.«iiw.\m  rrplled  that  they  were  to  In  fotmd  in  the  leas  that 


laitetberi 


eaario*  oa  lant«a  oUtliia,  Mr.  F.  A.  BanMS  aaid  that  ftar 
a  ko*  of  Ms.laeb  feeaa  woold  ba  BMat  gaaaially  eoarealeat. 


bat  «hm  tbara  ww  a  JMaaci  of  taanlr  feet  aa  otfjaeUr*  of  aight  and  a  half 
lack  iMa*  woaU  b*  batlv.  a*  hartaig  aLtter  Add. 

Me.  Faawwana  said  tlmt  for  laag4bcas  laaaaa  tl>*  ooadenaer  most  be  of 
loag  tacru  aim.  aad  tbaa  yoa  do  aot  art  so  raoeh  light 

Tba  CBAikMAii  aaU  that  BotlMa*  light  eoaU  b*  plaead  aaarar tba  coa- 
"      -  ^-    fcraenad— arof 


'  wttboBt 

taMvttktk*  _ 

■Bbwia>air*da4wtk«rtriMialBrfaoeof  flr*  ihat  diamatar  bad  to  be 
I  by  Umaliglit  ther*  wh  any  ftlTsntage  ia  naiag  the  optical  system 
ofthafamlera. 

Mr.  Faasaanw  said  that  than  wm  an  ulrantag*  ia  oaiag  tha  eoadaaaar, 
bat  tb*  Mitth*  «•*  aot  wsatad,  aad  the  <  luirman  Olaslnted  the  eaa*  by 
diuiaM  *■  tba  blaekboanl. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Dbsob  said  that  he  had  a  qoaatity  of  laatmaa'a  stripping  films, 
■td  be  wlabad  to  know  whether  there  was  aay  roeaaa  of  daralopmeat  by  which 
th«y  raaldb*  Blade  to ^e  good  rich  poaiitreprinta  by  dcralopmeat.  He  had 
fonad  that  h*  eoald  auy  nt  wtak  lasatla  in  tills  way.  Tlia  general  opinion 
-     1  waa  tb*  BMal  r      " 


wax  that  that  < 


tif*  imagas  wMb  vny  rapid 
"     '  "  n  iaqatfad  wbatbar  mt  m«ab 

m  fi-mn  HoTtlopiag  soMioa*. 


rasalt  of  Mdaaroorlng  to  prodae*  brilliant  poei- 
membar  ooold  gire  the  mathod  of 


Mr.  J.  8.  Tun 

Mr  '  II  to  the  bottom. 

M'^    All  pladag  th*  aolatioo  la  th*  light,  by  which  ferric 

wnald  h*  eonvertcJ  mto  fetroas  onlat*,  aad  any  pUtinnm  in  mation  pr«ci- 
pitatad. 


Mr.  P.  EviRiTT  said  that  ia  a  photographic  publication  it  had  beei; 
.snggested  to  nse  a  diffraction  grating  in  the  lens  in  order  to  soften  the 
detinition. 

In  a  .'<hort  discussion  on  diffraction  gratings,  Mr.  Freshwatkk  said  that  a 
diamond  point  would  only  rule  one  grating,  and  then  the  diamond  had  to  be 
reset.     He  was  s|ieaking  of  gratings  seven-eighths  of  an  inch  square. 

Mr.  Haddon  icquired  whether,  under  tlu'  microscope,  any  difference  was- 
perceptible  between  the  lines  tirst  and  the  last  niletl. 

Mr  Fui.<«H\s'ATKK  replied  that  there  was,  and  that  one  side  of  the  grating 
would  be  found  to  be  better  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Atkixs  said  that  a  black  diamond  point  was  much  harder  than  that  of 
the  gem. 

A  question  (W>m  the  box  ran — "Is  "008 x  -^d  the  correct  diameter  for  a 
iiinhole  to  give  tlie  best  definition  where  d  is  the  distance  of  the  plate  from  the 
hole !  •■ 

The  qn<*tion  wa»  ailjonmed. 

It  was  mentioned  that  this  was  the  last  erening  in  the  old  iinarters  of  the 
Association,  ami  that  the  next  meeting,  to  be  held  on  Jaiinary  Ut,  would  take 
place  at  their  new  place  of  meeting  "Champion'.s  Hotel,"  AMcrsgate-strcet. 
Dmiopfra  would  be  discussed. 

Mr.  H.  IC  Hcifi  was  electeil  a  member  of  the  Association. 


SOUTH  LONDON  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 
DacmBEB  19,— The  President  in  the  chair. 

A  print  of  a  group  of  memt>en<  of  the  late  Sooth  London  Society  was  pre- 
tented  to  th*  8oci*ty  by  Mr.  Atkins,  of  Bromley. 


CROYDON  MICROeCOPICAL  AND  NATUllAL  HI.STORV  CLUa 
Thk  twenty-flnt  annual  stMr  of  the  Croydon   Microscopical  and   Natitml 
History  Club  was  recently  held  in  the  IMblic  Halls,  Croydon.    The  attendance 
was  large. 

Among  tba  pliotognpli*  of  special  intarast  wera  some  taken  by  Mr.  Weir 
Drown  with  a  baud  caman  of  his  own  construction,  illustrating  some  tine 
elTecls  iu  Epping  Forest  and  Dolgelly.  Mr.  Hirst,  an  amateur  of  twelve 
montiit,  had  torn*  gooil  haadKaunen  work.   A  aeries  of  fine  views  of  condemned 


parts  of  Croydon  wnte  thown  by  Mr.  Low  Saijeant,  who  alto  exhibitol  lantern 
traaaiianiieit*  ikxMB  the  aame  ncgatirea.  Some  12  x  10  of  botli  the  interior  and 
axtarmr  of  Old  ftlac^  Croydon,  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Major ;  marine  and  otiier  views 
br  Mr.  Russell:  ami  some  prittv  river  scenes  by  lur.  Gower.  A  line  "sunset" 
V  M     M   1  . .        .  r:iker,  amongst  several  v^iews,  h.id  one  of  a 

group  of  three  taken  itv  Mr.  Corden  was 
rery  j»rominent,     Mr.  Alien,  who  makes  a  apecLi!    *'       *'  '         hibited 

soaM  iattnsting  pictures  of  thocooshbreds  fhn  -.  and 

liaii*|isi«iiiilwi  nf  lllglilsiiil  1  tllTn    Interior^  :  mtow. 


JBclailing  a  handsome  staiwisi ,  were  shewn  by  Mr.  kMfl.  .Mi.  iirooks  had  a 
numhar  of  fin*  trsBspaiand**  displayed  on  toe  tables,  including  interiors  of 
Windsor  Oaatle,  and  Mr.  Oakley  exhibiteal  transparencies  on  Thomas's  plates, 
whioh  ried  faromably  with  thow  of  Mr.  Brooka. 

Hoia*  good  general  exhiUia  were  shown  by  Messra.  WvMe,  St;iiit.  Sparrow, 
Baldoek,  Barber,  Pacter,  Uorenden,  Collier,  Carter.  C  I. 

Atinterrala,  under  the  able  manipulation  of  Mr.  \\  mtem 

axhibitiOBa  were  giren  in  tb*  Up|«r  Hall,  and  so  great  .....    .....  i,howu 

that  eren  standing  room  was  imporuible  after  the  exhibition  liad  commenced. 
Many  of  the  alidea  were  th*  work  of  Mr.  Brooks  and  other  members. 


EALING  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SOCICTV. 
Dkcimbbb  18,— The  chair  wm  Uken  by  the  Presiilent  (.Mr.  H.  W.  Peal). 

Home  new  membeia  w«ra  balloted  for  aad  electetL 

A  acriaa  of  alidta,  antitlad  lUuttrated  Bottnn,  were  then  projected  on  th» 
scnen.  Views  of  Dawliah  aad  other  plaoaa.  whi<ji  had  been  prepared  by  meni- 
bm  of  the  Society,  were  than  nhown ;  and  sereral  slides  (h>m  negatives  taken 
at  the  preriona  meeting  by  mean.i  of  the  flash-light  apparatrnt  were  also 
exhibited. 

The  next  meeting  of  tii*  a9ei*ty  will  be  held  on  January  15,  1891,  when  tha 
third  ast  of  American  alidss  will  be  exhibited. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE  AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHIC  AS,S0CIAT10N. 
Drcbmbir  16. — The  walls  of  the  new  club  rooms  were  covered  with  interesting 
photographs,  the  productioas  n:  lembera  of  the  Association,  and  the 

whole  room  looked  pleasant  ail  le. 

The  I>BKSI0I1CT  (Mr.  8.  Well.-.,,  i  i.u.Uded,  said  tlint  the  room  they  had 

lately  occupied  had  been  a  great  drawback  to  the  progress  of  the  Association, 
but  now  they  had  remored  into  more  oonrenient  and  pleasant  quarters  he 
hoped  they  would  '    u  good  measure  of  success. 

Mr.  Lancelot  Ai:  t<\  a  member. 

Mr.  c:.  F..  Snut>  .    -y  meana  of  his  ozrbydrogen  lantern,  the  slides 

ot  till'  >./!.,  also  slides  by  memben. 

Mr.  \  u  of  motion  was  discussed,  rix.,  "That  sons  of  mem- 

liera  (unMer  i-ignteenj  ue  admitted  at  a  reduced  subecriptlon- 5«."  It  was 
carriol  nnanimonrfy. 


GLASGOW  PHOTOGRAPHIC  JiBSOCIATlON. 
Tim  second  general  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  on  the  4th  inst  in  their 
Rooms,  '.W,  RatbHrtreet,— Sir.  WilUam  Ung,  jun.,  K.C.S.  (President),  in  the 
chair. 
Missn.  A.  Lindsay  Millar  and  Alexander  Mnnio,  jun.,  were  admitted  mem- 
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tHfi,  aint»ft«n»«rels  Mr.  lang  gave  hU  presidential  aildrees  [see  Jocknal  of 

•a  Mr.  GKOiHiE  Bkli.  made  a  communication  regarding  the  charges  of  the  Cor- 
tKmUioD  for  water  supplied  to  photographers. 

A  hand  camera  designe<l  by  Jfr.  Itobb  for  stereoscopic  pictures  wa-i  shown  to 
member<,  and  also  a  series  of  views  taken  in  Norway  with  the  apparatus. 


Thr 


nttmina  popular  meeting  of  the  session  wa-s  held  on  the  11th  inst.  in  the 

'    "      ■'     I'hilosophiial  Society's  Booms,  207,  Bath-street,— Mr.  William 

-,  (President),  in  the  chair. 

:  tlie  evininfc  was  Mr.  I'AUL  L.\NiiE  (President  of  the  Liveri)Ool 

AiuaUur  I'liolOiiraiihic  Association),  who  described  A  Tom-  in  Ndnfdij,  fully 

illustrated  with  views  taken  by  liimself  and  shown  by  means  of  the  limelight. 

Some  very  liue  cloud  pictures  and  hoar-frost  scenes  were  also  thrown  on  the 

icrean.  , 

An  enjoyable  and  interesting  entertainment  was  brought  to  a  close  with  a 

Miies  of  views  of  the  Cbannd  Fleet,  taken  during  their  recent  visit  to  the 

Mene;. 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  AMATEUK  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ASSOCIATION. 

DECXMBini  15, — Mr.  Archibald  Watson  (President)  in  the  chair. 
A  paper  on  /iitensijictidim,  bv  Mr.  William  Goodwin,  was  read. 
Fifteen  new  members  W(M^  admitted. 


CortfjEjponlrence. 


Co'rr*9pondent$  thould  nntr  viriU  fM  both  sidet  of  the  paper. 


SENSITIVENESS  OF  PLATINUM  PAPER. 
To  the  EciioB. 

Sni, — I  have  never  qaite  believed  in  the  usual  statement  that  platinum 
paper  i.-.  three  times  as  rapid  as  silver  paper,  although  I  have  been  an 
enthusiastic  user  of  the  process  since  its  earliest  issue.  Recently  I  made 
Mine  testa  in  the  matter  in  connexion  with  the  application  of  my  exposure 
meter  in  calculating  contact -printing  exposures.  Printing  hot  bath 
papers  from  a  good,  dense  negative,  I  found  it  not  quite  twice  the  rapidity 
of  silver  (Scholzig's  readj^-sensitised),  the  exact  ratio  being  thirty-live  to 
twenty.  When,  however,  this  knowledge  was  applied  to  printing-in  skies 
in  platinum,  under-exposure  resulted,  and  further  experiment  sliowed 
that  with  thin  negatives  hot  bath  platinum  paper  is  just  about  equal  in 
sensitiveness  to  silver. 

I  enclose  three  pairs  of  trial  prints,  each  pair  of  platinum  and  silver 
being  simultaneously  exposed  on  the  same  negative  for  the  same  time ; 
the  one  pair  was  exposed  imdcr  plain  glass  for  three  periods,  and  made  to 
get  a  graduation  of  tints. 

Caibon  I  found  quite  up  to  its  reputation  for  sensitiveness.  Autotype 
ready  sensitised  tissue  being,  with  average  negatives,  from  two  to  four 
times  the  speed  of  silver  paper,  according  to  the  length  of  time  it  had  been 
kept.  Of  coarse  this  may  not  apply  to  the  processes  as  worked  in  other 
hands,  but  it  is  the  result  of  specific,  and  not  general,  observation. — I  am, 
jours,  Ac.,       •  Alfred  Watkixs. 

Hereford,  December  20, 1890. 


Sxci^angc  (ttolumn. 

•»•  So  charge  it  made  for  imerting  Bicchanget  of  Apparatus  in  this  colvmn; 
but  none  mil  be  inierted  unless  the  article  xcanted  is  dffnitely  stated.  Those 
whotptcify  their  requirements  as  "  anything  useful"  will  ther^ore  understand 
the  reason  qf  their  non-appearance. 


Will  nctauiiro  Kom'  No.  1  cabinet  \<m%  or  Rom'  No.  1  C.-D.-V.,  in  (rood  condition, 
*  roIur°iri'rM^""''"  '"'  '"''  '"^'"  ""  I*xl2caniera.-Addre8s,  Photo,  ti7,  Rectory. 


goar 
So. 


1  rwtilinoar  or  EnrjAcope  (good  make)    . 

■  :en  inohet  fooiu,  itood  condition.     Cash 

ri^rt'a  Fnotorj,  Bodford,  NottiDgluiiu. 


(id ;  exchange,  lnudr. 
fuetmenti— Address, 


tknu, 


We  leam  that  the  Camera  Club  has  altere<l  its  rules  in  regard  to  subscrip- 
""l^  T   ■  ■  ""'"'^'^rt'on  after  .lanuarj- 1  next  will  lie  raised  for  town 


guln* 

And 
foni  , 


i.  ujr  wi 

ben  to 


',.^1  "  '""""f  •  """"try  members  two  guineas,  foreign  members  one 
r  of  the  first  Imudred  members  proposed 
liom  tlie  town  subscriiition  will  lie  only 

„„,  ,    ,,  ,       ,  .     .       1  before  January  1  the  present  subscription 

wui  liold,  uiuucly,  three  gmueau  town,  one  guinea  country. 


angtoers  to  Cotrcgponiienw 

•»•  Communications  relating  to  Advertisements  and  general  business  agairs 
must  be  addressed  to  "B..  Grkbnwood  4  Co. , "  2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.C. 

All  matters  for  the  text  portion  of  this  JotrRHAl,  including  queries  for 
"Answers"  and  "Exchanges,"  must  be  addressed  to  "The  Editor," 
2,  York-street,  Covent  Garden,  London,  W.C.  Inattention  to  this  ensures 
delay.  No  notice  taken  of  communications  unless  name  and  address  of 
writer  are  given. 

Photoobaph  Registbbkd  : — 
Alfred  Rogers,  Bacup. — Photograph /roin  a  painting  oftlic  late  Henry  Madt-jt. 


B.  R. — If  you  read  the  article  in  the  present  number  you  will  possibly  be  able 
to  account  for  the  spots  in  your  case. 

P.  Coo.MBEs. — The  dark  corners  are  caused  by  the  condensers  net  being  lai^e 
enough  for  the  negative  enlarged  from.  This  will  always  be  the  case  when 
the  diameter  of  the  condenser  is  less  than  the  diagonal  measurement  of  the 
negative. 

LiTHO. — As  a  rule,  negatives  more  suitable  for  photo-lithograpliy  will  be 
obtained  by  the  wet  collodion  process  than  by  dry  plates.  However,  with 
pliites  specially  jirepared  for  that  class  of  work  excellent  results  can  be 
obtained. 

D.  Mahon. — The  foggy  appearance  in  the  negatives  forwarded  arises  from  the 
camera  in  which  tliey  were  taken  not  lieiiig  light-tight.  No  fault  rests  witli 
plates,  as  the  margins  tliat  have  been  protected  by  the  rabbet  of  the  dark 
slides  are  perfectly  clear. 

W.  C.  Clark. — The  sample  of  paper  is  certainly  not  of  Whatman's  make.  It 
is  a  thick,  rough  drawing  paper,  probably  of  foreign  manufacture.  The 
spots  .ire  due  to  metallic  jiarticles  in  tlie  paper,  which  reduce  tlie  silver. 
The  material  is  quite  unfitted  for  photosi-aphic  purposes.  Get  the  genuine 
article  and  you  will  have  no  such  trouble. 

BHCMMAGE.U  Am,vtki:b. — Thank  you  for  tlie  cutting,  which  we  liad  not  seen 
before.  Had  you  read  the  Al.vanac  more  closely  you  would  have  seen  that 
three,  and  not  two,  of  the  "  Notes"  were  what  you  term  "  cribbed  "  from 
the  Al.man.vc  without  acknowledgment,  either  to  our  contributors  or  our- 
selves. Probably  the  practical  articles  in  the  AL-Manac  will  form  the  subject 
of  more  "  Science  Notes."  You  are  coiTect  in  your  surmise  as  to  wlio  is  the 
writer. 

A.  Y.  E.  writes,  complaining  that  recently  he  attempted  to  take  some  pictures 
in  a  conservatory,  but  could  not  get  a  clear  and  bright  image.  The  reasou 
he  found  was  that  the  moisture  in  the  building  condensed  on  the  leus,  and 
when  wiped  otV  condenseil  again.  He  a-sks  if  there  is  any  meaus  of  avoiding 
this .'  Yes,  a  very  simple  one.  All  that  is  neces.s.-u-y  is  to  make  the  lens 
slightly  warmer  than  the  temperature  of  the  conservatory.  No  moisture  will 
then  condense  upon  the  instrument. 

A.  Williams  writes:  "I  have  been  sensitising  a  quantity  of  albunienised 
paper,  and  find  the  silver  makes  my  fingers  very  sore,  although  I  work  as 
cleanly  as  possible.  Can  you,  through  your  welcome  Journal,  tell  nie  how 
sensitisers  in  large  firms  manipulate  to  oven-ome  this  difficulty  1  I  find  the 
boue  forcSps  tear  the  paper  when  drawn  over  the  glass  rods.  Your  advice 
will  be  esteemed  a  great  favour." — If  our  correspondent  cannot  work  sulli- 
eiently  neat,  so  that  only  just  the  tips  of  the  thumbs  or  forefingers  touch 
tlie  silver  solution,  we  should  advise  bim  to  wear  indiarubber  finger-stalls. 
These  will  aflbrd  complete  protection,  and  are  not  very  inconvenient  to 
work  in. 

Delta  writes :  "  Concerning  the  references  to  stereoscopicity  on  the  screen  in 
Ust  week's  Journal,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  rapid  alternation  of  two  suit- 
.ible  pictures  on  the  screen,  viewed  through  a  pair  of  opening  and  closing 
apertures  would  produce  the  effect  sought.  If  these  apertures  oper.ated  at 
exactly  the  same  rate  as  the  alternation  of  the  pictures,  so  that  the  sight  of 
each  eye  was  confined  to  its  own  picture,  the  '  persistence  of  vision  '  would 
obliterate  the  '  blinking '  effect  and  stereoscopicity  be  obtained.  Ap.artfroni 
the  mechanical  difficulty,  do  you  agree  with  me?" — Sir  Howanl  Grubb 
several  years  ago  demonstrated  that  a  true  .stereoscopic  rei)reoent.ition  of  an 
object  on  the  screen  could  be  made  in  the  manner  indicated. 


The  Manchester  Photographic  Society  is  holding  an  exhibition  of  members' 
work  this  week,  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday.  Prizes  are  otTered  for 
ililVerent  classes  of  work,  and  a  sjiecial  extra  prize  has  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  tlie  Council  for  the  best  exhibit  shown.  The  judges  appointed  are  : 
Mr.  J.  Brier,  jun.,  Bollington ;  Mr.  B.  Mashiter,  Heaton  Chapel ;  Mr.  T. 
Heywood,  Oldham  ;  and  Mr.  Wallace  Thompson,  Oldham. 
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